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Auguste Boudinhon, D.D., D.C.L. f Canon Law: General: 

Processor of Canon Law at the Catholic University of Paris. Honorary Canon of •< rnrii|n«i 
Paris. Editor of the Canoniste Contemporain, \ 


Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

See the biographical article, Swinburne, Algernon Charles. 


I Chapman George (in part). 


A. E. Houghton. 

Formerly Correspondent of The Standard in Spain. 
Bourbons in Spain. 


Author of Restoration of the 


{ 


Caouiteho; Cano vas del Castllli 
Castelar y Bipoll. 


Arthur Everett Siiiplev, F.R.S., F.Z.S., F.L.S. 

Fellow, 'I'utor and Lecturer of Christ's College, Cambridge. University Reader 
in Zoology. Formerly University Lecturer on we Advanced Mowholo^ of the 
Invertebrata. Author of Zoology of the Invertebraia, Editor of fiatuvM Science 
Manuals. &c. 


Chaetognatha ; 
Ohaetosomatida. 


Rev. Alexander Gordon, M.A. 

Lecturer in Church History at the University of Manchester. 


{camnaa. 


Abel Hendy Jones Greenidge, D.Litt. (Oxon.), (d. 1905). r 

Formerly Fellow and Lecturer of Hertford College, Oxford, and of St John's College, I 
Oxford. Author of Infamia in Roman Law; Handbook of Greek Constitutional < Cansor : AncienU 
History \ Roman Public Life, History of Rome. Joiat-author of Sources of Roman | 

History, 133-70 B.c. I 


Rev. Archibald Henry Sayce, D.Litt., LL.D. 
See the biographical article, Sayce, A. H. 


I Carta. 


Rbv. Alexander James Grieve, M.A., B,D. fr ♦ w 

Professor of New Testament and Church Histoty at the United Independent College, I baiecnisni ; 
Bradford. Sometime Registrar of Madras university and Member of Mysore J Calvin \m part). 
Educational Service. I 


Andrew Lang, 

See the biographical article, Lang, Andrew. 


I Casket Letters* 


Auguste Longnon. / 

Professor at the College de France. Director of the itcole des hautes Etudes. I 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. Member of the Institute. Author of Livre^ Champagne* 
des vassaux du ComU de Champagne et de Brie ; Giographie de la Gaule au VI sitcle ; | 

Atlas historique de la France depuis Ctsar ji 4 squ*d nos jours; &c. I 


Agnes Mary Clerks. 

See the biographical article. Clerks, A. M. 


I Cassini* 


Agnes Muriel Clay (Mrs Wilde), \ 

Late Resident Tutor of L/sAy Margaret Hall, Oxford. Joint-author of Sources of \ Centumvlri* 
Roman History, 133-70 B.c. I 


Alfred Newton, r.R.S. 

See the biographical article, Newton, Alfred. 

ABSmUR BniLEMOK COLEHAN, F.R.S. 

Professor of Geology, University of Toronto. 

Alfred iFwJm Hillier, HD., M,P. 

Author of South African Studies; The Commonweal; &c. Served in Kaffir War, 
X878-X879. Partner with Dr L. S. Jameson in medical practice in South Africa till 
x8^. Itenofber of Reform Coxnxmtteei Iphannesbuig, 84 x 4 Pohtical Prisoner at 
Prtrn a rt a , i895-x896. M.P. fbr Hitchin mvision of Herts, 29x0. 


rCanary ; 
lOaper^y* 

I Canada: Geography. 

{ Gape Colony : § HisUnf/ 
part). 


0 


Arthur Shadwbll, M.A., M.D., LL.D., F*R.CP. { 

Member of ; CpuncU of ^fiidemiolagical Society. Author of The London Waters i Oaneer* 

1 A complete list, iliowiiig all individual omtidbutm thoactides so nigiied, appears dnalvvolome* 
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Alan Summerly Cole, C.B. 

.Assistant Secretary for Art, Board of Education, igoo-tgoB, Took part in organisa- 
tion of the Textile Manufacturers' Section, St Louis Exhibition, 1904. Author of < Carpet* 

Ancimt NeedU Point and Pillow Lace ; Embroidery and Lace ; Ornament in European ' 

Silks; &c. 

A. VAN DE Put. r 

Aassrstant, Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington. Author of Hispano- ] c 

Moresque Ware of the XV. Century; The Aragonese Double-Crown and the Borja or\ ^Utspano-Moresque. 

Borgia Device. \ 

Arthur Waugh, M.A. ( 

Author of Alfred Lord Tennyson ; Legends of the Wheel; Robert Browning in " West- J Calverley C. S. 
minster Biographies." Editor of Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. [ • 

Arthur William Holland. r 

Eotmerly Scholar of St John's College, Oxford. Bacon Scholar of Gray's Inn,-] Chaileinagne* 

1900. [ 

Alice ZiicMERN. r 

Author of Metnods of Education in the United States; The Renaissance of Girls* \ Carpenter, Mary. 

Education in England ; Women’s Suffrage in Many Lands ; &c. 

Bertram Blount, F.C.S., F.I.C. r 

Consulting Chemist to the Crown Agents for the Colonies. Hon. President, Cement I p . 

Section of International A.ssociation for Testing Materials, Buda-Pesth. Author of \ 

Practical Electro-Chemistry. V 

Bernari> Rackham, M.A. r Ceramics: % German^ Dutch 

Assistant, Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington. \ and Scandinavian. 

Charles Francis Atkinson. ( 

Formerly Scholar of Queen's College, Oxford. Captain, ist City of London (Royal -j Castle {in part). 

Fusiliers). Author of The Wilderness and Cold Harbour. ’ I 

C. F. Cross, B.Sc. (Ix)nd.), F.C.S., F.I.C. 

Analytical and Consulting Chemist. Inventor of Cellulose. 

Charles Jasper Joly, F.R.S., F.R.A.S. (1864-1906). r 

Ro^ Astronomer of Ireland and Andrews Professor of Astronomy in the University ( Camera Luclda ; 
of Dublin, 1897-1906. Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. Secretary of the Royali Camera Obsoura (in Part) 

Irish Academy. \ \ r /• 

H. Caldwell Lipsett. 

Formerly Editor of the Civil and Military Gazette, Lahore, India. 

Curzon tn India; &c. 


{ Cellulose. 


Author of Lord i Ceylon (in part). 


of{ 


Author I 


Christian Ppister, D.-is-L. 

Professor at the Sorbonne, Paris, Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. Author 
Etudes sur le rdgne de Robert le Pieux. 

Charles Raymond Bkazley, M.A., D.Litt. 

Professor of Modern Histoiy in the University of Birmingham. ^ 

Merton College, Oxford, University Lecturer in the History of Geography, 
of Henry the Navigator ; The Dawn of Modern Geography ; &c. 

Charles Stewart Loch, D.C.L. (Oxford), LL.D. (St Andrews). 

Secretary to the Council of the London Charity OrgaTiization Society since 1875. 
Member of the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws. Dunkin Trust Lecturer, J 
Manchester College, Oxford, 1896 and 1902. Vice-President, Royal StatisticaP 
Society, 1894-1895-1897-1901. Author of Charity Organization; Old Age Pensions 
and Pauperism; Methods of Social Advance; &c. 


Capitulary; Carolingians ; 
Charlbart; Charles Martel. 


! Cam, Diogo ; 
Oupiiii(t» 
Chang Chun. 


Charity and Charities. 


Author of Life of Leans 


Charles 


Calvinistic Methodists ; 
Charles, Thomas. 

Cantata. 


Rev. D. E. Jenkins. 

Calvinistic Methodist Minister, Denbigh. 

Edwards of Bala, 

Donald FRANas Tovey. 

Author of Essays in Musical Analysis: comprising The Classical Concerto, The 
Goldberg Variations, and anal)rses of many other classical works. I 

David George Hogarth, M.A. r 

Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Fellow of the British Academy. Keeper of the I ^ 

Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. Excavated at P^hos, 1888; Naucratis, 1899 and x 903; < CappadOOla {tnpart). 
Ephesus, 1904-1905; Assiut, 1906-1907; Director, British School at Athens, I 
1897-1900 ; Director, Cretan Exploration Fund, 1899. I 

David Hannay. / 

Formerly British Vice-Consul at Barcelona. Author of Short History of the Royal J 
Navy ; Life of Emilio Castelar ; &c. { 


Carvajal, Luisa de; 
Chiteaii*Renault. 


Daniel Lleufer Thomas. /ri-wnif 

Barrister at law, Lincoln's Inn. Stipendiary Magistrate at Pontypridd and Rhondda. | CHnUlI. 

Rev. Dugald Macfadyen, M.A. ( 

Minister of South Grove Congregational Church, Highgate. Author of Ctmstruciive J ^ 

Congregational Ideals; ^ Chalmers, Thomas (m />aff). 


Edward Armstrong, M. A. 

Felklh^r of the British Academy. Fellow, Bursar and Lecturer in Modem History, 
Queen's College, Oxford. Warden of Braddeld Colleie> Lecituter to the University 
& For^n Histoiy, 1902-1904. Author of The Emperor Charles V . ; Elisabeth 
Lorenzo 4 $ Medici; The French Wat^s of Religion ; dec. 


Chailei V*, Bmperor* 
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Vll 


E, Alfred Jones, r 

Author of Old English Gold Plate ; Old Church Plate of dhe Isle of Man ; Old Silver I 

Sacramental Vessels of Foreign Protestant Churches in England ; Illustrated Catalogue K CelUni. Benvenuto (in -hart). 
j\4 T A r'.niisriinvi nt tiiA Privotc Cotologue of The Royol ^ \ tr f 


of Leopold de Rothschild's Collection of Old Plate ; 
Plate at Windsor Castle \ &c. 


V 


Ernest Charles Francois Babelon. 

Professor at the College de France. Keeper of the department of Medals and 
Antiquities at the Biblioth6que Nationale. Member of the Acad6mie des Inscrip- I 
tions de Belles Lettres, Pans. Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. Author of ‘ 
Descriptions Historiques des Monnaies de la Ripublique Romaine] TraiUs desMonnaies 
Grecques et Romaines ; Catalogue des Camtes de la Bihliothtque Nationale, 

Edward Caird, D.C.L., D.Litt, 

See the biographical article, Cairo, Edward. 


Carthage: Ancient, 


Rt. Rev. Edward Cuthbert Butler, O.S.B., M.A., D.Litt. (Dublin). 

Abbot of Downside Abbey, Bath. Author of “ The Lausiac History of Palladius,' 
in Cambridge Texts and Studies^ vol. vi. 


I Cartesianism. 

I Camaldullane ; 

Canon : Church Dignitary ; 
Capuchins ; Carmelites ; 
Carthusians ; Celestlnes. 


Edmund Crosby Quiggin, M.A. f 

Fellow of, and Lecturer in Modem History and Monro Lecturer in Celtic at Gonville i Celt : Languages and Literature, 
and Caius College, Cambridge. ' 


Edmund Gosse, LL.D. 

See the biographical article, Gosse, E. W. 

Ernest Arthur Gardner. 

See the biographical article, Gardner, Percy. 

Sir Edward Herbert Bunbury, Bart., M.A., F.R.G.S. (d. 1895). 

M.P. for Bury-St-Edmunds, 1847-1852. Autlior of a History of Ancient Geography ^ -j Cappadoola (in part), 
&c. 


r Canxone ; Carew, Thomas ; 
i Cavendish, George ; Chansons 
[ de Oeste ; Chant RoyaL 
/ Calydon ; Ceos. 

I Cephalonla. 


I 


I Canada: § Agriculture, 


E. H. Godfrey 

Editor, Census and Statistics Office, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 

Ellis Hovell Minn.s, M.A. f 

University Lecturer in PalaeoCTaphy, Cambridge. Lecturer and Assistant Librarian -[ Carpi : Ancient Tribes, 
at Pembroke College, Cambridge. Formerly Fellow of Pembroke College. [ 

Sir Edward Leader Williams (d. 1909). r 

Vice-President, Institute of Civil Engineers. Consulting Engineer, Manchester! 

Ship Canal. Chief Engineer of the Manchester Ship Canal during its construction . "{ Canal. 

Author of papers printed in Proceedings of Institute of Civil Engineers, 

Eduard Meyer, Ph.D., D.Litt. (Oxon.), LL.D. (Chicago), ( 

Professor of Ancient History in the University of Berlin. Author of Geschichte des J Cmnnjies. 

AUerthunis; Geschichte des cUten Aegyptens; Die Isracliten und ihre N achbarstdmme, [ ^ 

Edmund Owen, M.B., F.R.C.S., LL.D., D.Sc. c 

Consulting Surgeon to St Mary’s Hospital, London, and to the Cliildren's Hospital, I 
Great Ormond Street, London. Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. Late Ex- < Carbunol6. 
aminer in Surgery at the Universities of Cambridge, London and Durham. Author I 
of A Manual of Anatomy for Senior Students, v 

Edgar Prestage. 

Special Lecturer in Portuguese Literature in the University of Manchester. Ex- 
aminer in Portuguese in tiie Universities of London, Manchester, &c. Commendador J 
Portuguese Order of S. I'hiago. Corresponding Member of Lisbon Royal Academy 
of Sciences, lisbon Geographical Society, &c. Author of Letters of a Portuguese 
Nun ; Azurara's Chronicle of Guinea ; &c. 

Rev. Ethelred Leonard Taunton (d. 1907). 

Author oi The English Black Monks of St Benedict ; History of the Jesuits in England ; 

&c. 


Rev. Edmund Venables, M.A., D.D. ^1819-1895). 
Canon and Precentor of Lincoln. Aumor of Episco 


{ 


\ Episcopal Palaces of England, 

Frederick Cornwallis Conybeare, M.A., D.Th. (Giessen). 

Fellow of the British Academy. Formerly Fellow of University College, Oxford. 
Author oi The Ancient Armenian Texts of Aristotle \ Myth, Magic and Morals 
(1909); &c. 

FRANas John Haverheld, M.A., LL.D. (Aberdeen), F.S.A. 

Camden Professor of Ancient History at Oxford University. Fellow of Brasenose 
College, Oxford. Fellow of the British Academy. Member of the German Imperial ^ 
Archaeological Institute. Fonherly Senior Censor, Student, Tutor and librarian 
ef Chd#t Church, Oxford. Ford’s lecturer, 1906. Author of Monographs on 
Roman History, &c. 

Francis JLlewelyn Griffith, M.A., Ph.D. (Leipzig), F.S.A. C 

Reader in Enrptology, Oxford University. Eaitor of the Archaeological Survey] 
and Archaeoki^cal Ke|x>rts of the Egypt Exploration Fund. Fellow of Imperial | 
German Archaeological Institute. I 

Cnif . 4 ■ 'CvB. - 

Lecturer in AuHior of War and the \ 

World's Policy; The Leipzig Campaign; The JenmCampaign, I 


Camoens ; 

Gastello Branco ; 
CastUho. 

Gampegglo ; 
Gamplon, Edmund; 
Gano, Melehior ; 
Gassander, George ; 
Castellesi. 

I Gatacomb (in part). 


Gathars. 


Geltiberla ; 
Oassiterldes. 


Ganopns 

Cavalry. 
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INmALS AND HEADINGS OF ARTICLES 


Frank Puaux. . 

Piesideat of ttte SoeiAM de rHistoise dn Protestaatiame innfsis. Autbor of i.«s j Ouunru ; 
pi^cmetmsJr»i»f»is4*iaToUraMe; Histoir$4$l’MabUsstm0ntidtsimh»kmtsiranff»s\Cn$Mi»tf JeUk 
«M Suidei L'SfHM rtfwmit 4« Fnmee ; Ac. L 

Frank R. Cana. rGunemn; 

Author of South Africa pom the Great Trek to the Union, (. Cupt CUOBJP. 

Frederick Wiluam Rudler, LS.O., F.G.S. /(teboiMUio; Casslterltoi 

Curator and librarian of the Museum of Practicai Geologjr, London, 1879-1902. i C!ai*S £y9 ; Celestlne ; 
President of tbe Ge^^gists* Association, 1887-1889. V ChilCOdOliy. 

George A. Boulenger, F.R.S., D.Sc, PhlD. (Giessen). ( . 

Asaistaatin the Department of Zoology, Natural History Museum, South Kensmg--J n«A*Vi*ii 
ton. Vice-President of the Zoological Society. I vawiso* 

Georw Gordon Coulton^ M.A. ( 

Biikbeek Lecturer in Ecclesiastical History, Trinity College, Cambridge. Author -j Celibacy, 
of Msdiwal Studies ; Chaucer and his England ; From St Francis to Dante ; &c. 1 


G. H. GARmiTER^ B.Sc 

Professor of Zoology in the Royal College of Science, Dublin. 
their Structure and Life, 

George McKinnon Wrong, M.A., F.R.S. (Canada). 


Author of Insects : Chaler« 


Profeesor of History at Toronto University. Author of A Canadian Manor and its\ Canada : History to Federation, 
Seigneurs ; The Bruish Nation : a History ; &c. \ 


Georgs R^ibert Parkin, LL.D., C.M.G. 
See the biographical article, Parkin, G. R. 


I Canada : History from Federa- 
t idon. 


|calhoun» John C. 


Rev. GmrmHES Wheeler Thatcher, M.A., B.D. ( 

Warden of Camden College, Sydney. N.S. W. Formerly Tutor in Hebrew and Old i CaiHiatlitangi 
Testament History at Mansfield College, Oxford. I 

Henry A. M. Smith. 

Henry Beauchamp Walters, M.A., F.S.A. 

Gt^k and Roman Antiquities, British Mnse^. Author of I (Jeranilcs: Greek, Etruscan and 
The Art of the Greeks ; History of Ancient Pottery ; Catalogue of the Greek and •{ 

Etruscan Vases in the British Museum, voL ii. ; Catalogue of Bronzes, Greek, Roman j J^ornan. 
and Etruscan ; Ac. I 

Hugh Chisholm, M.A. f Campbell Baimerman, Sir H. ; 

Formerly Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Editor of the nth edition -j Canon: Music ; 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica ; oo-editor of the 10th edition. \ C^iamberlain, J. 


Hippolyte Delshaye^ S.J. ( 

Assistant in the compilation of the BoUandist publications : Analecta Bollandiana< Canonication* 
and Acta Sanctorum. \ 

Hans Friedrich Gadow^ F.R.S., Ph,D. ( 

Strickland Curator and Lecturer on 2 kx>logy in the University of Cambridge. 4 Chameleon. 

Author oi Amphibia and Reptiles. \ 

Hugh Longbourne Callendar, FJR.S., LL.D. (McGill Univ.). I CaHtemtloii • 

Professor of Physics, Royal College of Science, London. Formerly Professor of J ' . . * 

Physics in McGill College, Montreal, and in University College, Loudon. ( UWOnmeiTy. 

Herbert M. Vaughan, F.S.A, I 

KeUe College, Oxford. Author of The Last of the Royal Stuarts i The Medici Popes ; i Charles Edward. 

The Last Stuart Queen. \ 

Author of The Voyages of the Cabots to Greenland. { Jacques. 

Henry R. H. Hall, M.A. r Ceramics: Egypt and Western 

Assistant in the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, British Museum. \ Asia. 

Henry Symons. r 

Aasiatant in the British Museum. Formerly Lecturer in Greek and Roman History 4 ChambOFd^ Comte de. 
at Bedford College, London. ( 

Rev. Herbert Thomas Andrews. r 

Professor of New Testament Exegeris. New College, London. Author of The Com- J Oateohomen. 
mentary on Acts in, the Westminster New Testament;, Handbook on the Apocryphal i 
Books in the Century Bible. ^ 

Rev. Henry Wheeler Rohin 8 on, M.A. C 

Professor of Church History in Rawdon College, Leeds, Senior Kennicott Scholar, J /-•« 

Oxford, 1901. Author of Hebrew Psychology %n Rekaion to Pauline Ardkropcdogy\ (tnfort). 

(in Mansfield College £aaa3r8) ; Ac. ^ I 

H. WtcEHAM Steed. r 

Conespondent of The Times at Vi&na. Corzcspondent of The Times At Rome, 4 GavaEottL 
1897-1902. \ 

Colonel Sir Henry Yule, K.CS.I 
See the biographical article. Yule, Si; 




{ OHpim (in part). 


Six Tekvoise Athelstans Baines, C.S 1. 

msident, RoycX Statistical Society, 1909-1910. Oeidnis Commissioner under the 
Government of India. 1889-1893. \ Employed at India Office as Secretary tc Roycd 
ConuRiaaUm on Opium^ it894-im. Author df Offleidl Reports on Proirkwidl 
^dmmistraHon OH JndiaU Census Oporatimis ; Rc. 


CmmL 



J.A.H. 


i.A.M'N. 


J.Bt 


J.aM. 


J. D. Pr. 


J. F. D. 


J. F.-K. 


J.H.F. 


J.H.R. 

J.HLR 

J. M‘D. 


J. P.-B. 


J.P.E. 


J.R.C. 


I.8.F. 


J.T.Bfc 


J.T.C. 


J.Wa. 


J.W.O. 




mnmis and headings of articles 


tx 


/ OaUoviM ; Ounbrlan Syitcu; 
<1 CanMtoe Series ; 

I Cerbonllerous System ; CSielk. 

{cuiiage. 


Carpentry. 


^ OaplUny Aetion {in part). 


Joan Auun Hows, B.Sa 

Curator and Librarian of the Museum of Practical Geology, London. 

J. A. M^AUOHT. 

Member of the Jury for Carriage Building, Paris Exposition, 1900. 

J. Bahtlett. 

Lectmt on Constmctioa, Aichiiiectuve, Sanitatios^ Quantities, at King's 
‘Cottcge, London. Member of Society o(f Arohitects. Member of Institute of 
Junior Engineers. 

James Clerk Maxwell, F.R.S. 

See biographical article : Maxwell, James Clerk. 

JoBN Dyneley Prince, Ph.D. 

Professor of Semitic Languages, Columbia University, New York. Took part 
the Exp^tion to Southern Babylonia, 1S8S-1 889. Author of A Critical ComnmUafy 
on ihe Book of Daniel. 

Sir T. Frederick Dickson, K.C.M.G. ( 

Reorganized the North-West Province of Ceylon. Editor and translator of tlie-j C^ylOtk (in part). 
Upasampada-Kammavaca and the Patimokha. I 

Jambs Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Litt.D., F.R.Hist.S. r Campoamor y Campooiorio ; 

Gilmour Professor of Spanish Language and Literature, Liverpool University. riMiUlo fiolarzano • 

Norman MacCoU Lecturer, Cambridge University. Fellow of the Briti^ Academy. -( I a • * 

Goirespooding Member of the Royal Spanish Academy. Author of A History I ^ * 

of Danish Literature; <&c. ' 


J 

ry 1 


John Henry Frs^se, M.A. 

Formerly Fellow of St John's College, Cambridge. 


vCarauitefi. 

I Calpurnlusp Titus, 

John Horace Round, M.A., LL.D. (Edin.). ( Castle (i« par/). 

Author of Feudal England; Studies in Peerage and Family History; Peerage and ISoard. 

John Holland Rose, M.A., Litt.D. r 

Lecturer on Modem History to the Cambridge University Local Lectures Sjmdicale. J 
Anttioarof Life of Napoleon /. ; Napoleonic Studies ; The Development of the knropean | 

Nations ; The Life of Pitt ; chapters in the Cambridge Modern History. 

James JldACDOKALD, M.A., LL.D. 

Vice-President of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 1895-1897. Rhind 
L^icturer on Archaeology, 1897. Author of TUuH Hunteriani : an Account of ike 
Roman Stones in ihe Hunterian Museum. 

James Georoe Joseph Penderel-Brodhurst. 

Editor of the Guardian (London). 


Owabaa^As. 


I 


I 


Ohalmers» Gearge. 


Chair. 


Jean Paul Hippolyte Emmanuel AdhAmar Esmein. c 

Professor of Law in the University of Paris. Officer of the Lec^on of Honour. | dimtulfiL 
Member of the Institute of France. Author of Come tUmentaire d’hisUrire du droit 1 
fran^ais ; &c. 

Joseph Rogerson Cotter, M.A. / 

Assistant to the Professor of Natural and Experimental Philosophy, Trinity College, J GakmiOfineA. 
Dublin. Editor of 2nd edition of Preston's Theory of Heat. \ 


John Smith Flett, D.Sc., F.G.S. 


xn X'.VJ.O. r 

Petrographer to tlie Geological Survey. Formerty Lecturer on Petrology in I 
Edinburgh University. NeillMedallistof the Royal Society of Edinburgh. Bigsbyn Ohamoeklia. 
Medallist of the Geological Society of Lond^. 1 
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Formerly editor of the Scottish Geographical J 
in's Through Asia, Central Asia and Tibet; dco. 1 


John T. Bealby. 

Joint author of Stanford’s Europe. 

Magazine. Translator of Sven Hedin 

Joseph Thomas Cunningham, 1C.A., F. 2 ^S. 

Lecturer oa 2 ^oology at the South-Western Polytechnics London. Formerly 
Assistant Xhpofessor of Natural History in the University of Edinbuigh. Naturalist 
to the Maxine Biological Association, and Fellow of thiiver^ College, Oxford. 

Aaithor of numerous papers in scientinc journals. 

llijofeGiaiBRAL James Waterhouse. 

Imdian Staff Corps. Vice-President of the Royal Photographic Society. Assistant 
Surveyor-General in cham of Photographic operations in the Stxrveyor-General's 
Office, Calcutta, 1866-1^7. Took pi^ in the observation of total edipses, 

T «a 4 ^^5, and transit of Venus, 1874. President of the Asiatic Society ol 
1888-1896. Author of Tde PreparatioH of Drawings for Photographic 
ion ; &c. 

Captain J. WmrLv Dixon, R.N. / 

' ^NMrt^iM^AMiessQr to Coort <k Appeal ^ 

James WycxiEfB Heaolam, MJL 

SM Impeqtor of SeoBadahr Schoola under the Boiutd of Edncaticm. jbrineify , ^ 

FeilowfpIraB^'Cdyeg^ Caatbiidge, and ftofeMor ot Greek and Ancient History latpiM. 
at Qne^^i Gom|e^'liow»a: ' Author Fowidatioft of Ms GsnnuM 

. r. ■ I, 


Caspian Sea (t» part) ; 
Cauoasla; 

Caueaaui (in part). 


Cephalopoda. 


Cameia Ohsoura: History. 
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ICoMstKMKnt Louis Maxib Ouvibr DqcassNB. 
:Sm the biographical article : Duchesne, L. M. O. 


L I OelastiBo I. 


LAtntSNcs J. Burpee. 

Author oi The Search for the Western Sea, 
Canadian Life in Town and Country, 


T • X xt. TT T V E f Canada : Literahtre, English- 

Joint author (witii Henry J. Morgan) of -J * * 


Leonard James Spencer, M.A. ; 

Assistant in the Depar^ent of Mineralo^, British Museum. Formerly Scholar J Cerusslte ; 
of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, and Hiorkness Scholar. Editor of the Minora- \ Ghabatdte ; 
logical Maganne, tCbalyblte. 

Sir Leslie Stephen, K.C.B., Lirr.D. 

Sec the biographical article : Stephen, Sir Leslie. 


( Carlyle. 


Luigi ¥iu.aSi. 

Italian Foreign Office (Emimtion Dept.) 
east of Europe. ItaUan Vice-Consul 


' Cantu ; Cappello ; 

„ Capponi, G. and P. ; 

»«««•>•! (arboiurl; 


east of Europe. Italian “vice-Consul in New Orleans, 1906, Philadelphia, 1907, | ri.u-mowtiAift . 
and Boston, U.S.A., 1907-1910. Author of Italian Life in Town and Country: ,&c. l^rmagnoia , 

I Carrara : Ca^ 


Margaret Bryant. 

Moses Caster, Ph.D. (Leipzk). 

Chief Rabbi of the Sepharmc Communities of England. Vice-President, Zionist 
Congress, 1898, 1899, 1900. llchester Lecturer at Oxford on Slavonic and Byzantine 
Literature, 1 886 and 1 891 . President, Folklore Society of England. Vice-President, 
Anglo- Jewish Association. Author of History of Rumanian Popular Literature ^ &c. 

Marion H. Shelmann, F.S.A. 

Formerly Editor of the Magazine of Art. Member of Fine Art Committee of Inter- 
national Eidiibitions of Brussels, Paris, Buenos Aires, Rome, and the Franco- 
British Exhibition, London. Author of History of Punch ; British Portrait Painting 
to the Opening of the igth Century; Worhs of G. F, Watts^ R.A,; British Sculpture 
and Sculptors of To-day; HenrieUe Ronner; See. 

Michael Jan be Goeje. 

See the biographical article: Goeje, Michael Jan db. 

Rev. Mark Pattison. 

See the biographical article : Pattison, Mark. 

Narosse EutROPB Dionne, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. (Canada). 

librarian of the Legislature of the Province of Quebec. Chief Editor of Le Courrier 
du Canada, 1880-1884. Chief Inspector of Federal Licences, 1884-1886. Chief 
Editor of Li Journal de Quebec, 1886. Author of Life of Samuel Champlain, Founder 
of Quebec ; Life of Jacaues Cartier, discoverer of Canada ; La Nouvelle France, rs4o- 
160J ; Quebec ei Nouvetle France ; &c. 

Northcote Whitbridge Thomas, M.A. 

Government Anthropologist to Southern Nigeria. Corresponding Member of the^ 
Socj6t6 d'Anthropologie do Paris. Author of Thought Transference ; Kinship and " 
Marriage in Australia; &c. 

Oswald Barron, F.S.A. j 

Editor of The Ancestor, 1902-1905. 1 

Oscar Briliant. 

Ormonde Maddock Dalton, M.A., F.S.A. 

Assistant Keeper, Department of British and Medieval Antiquities, British Museum. 
Corresponding Member of the Imperial Russian Archaeological Society. Author 
Guide to the Early Christian and Byzantine Antiquities ; &c. 

Paul Daniel AiPHANDiRY. 


[ Carrara ; Cavons. 

r Chapman, George (part) ; 
\ Charlemagne : Legends. 


Gantaeusino ; 
Cantemlr. 


Oarloature ; 
Cartoon. 


(CnUplmte. 
{CHEUbon. Isaac. 


Champlain, Samuel de. 


CanhltftUsm. 


Cecil. 




Cataeomb {in part). 


■L DANtBt AiPHANOiRY. [ 

Professor of the History of Dogma, £cole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, Sorbonne, J QaBlttr.no 
Paris. Author of Les idles morales chez les hiterodoites latines au dlbuf du XI IP I - * 

silcle. . ^ 


f Caspian Sea (in part) ; 

I Cauoasui (in part). 

r Cathertne of Aragon ; 

I Charles 1. ; Charles II. 


silcle. 

Prince Peter AumciviTCH SLropotkin. 

See the biographical article : Kropotkin, P. A. 

Philip Chesnev Yorke, M.A. 

Magdalen College, Oxford. 

TPhilip Lake, M.A., F.G.S. (' ... ^ ^ a 

Lecturer on Physical and Regional Geography in Cambridge University. Formerly I Carpathian Mountalns(fn part); 
of tiuy^logical Survey of India. Author of Monograph of BnfisA Cambrian i CaubMIttS: Geology, 

TrildSmSa Translator and Editor of Kayscr's Comparative Geology, \ 


Translator i 

PEROYAL ^YLVANUS VlVIAN, 

Author of Poems of Marriage, 

Percy Alexander Maocahon, F.R.S., l^Sc, 

LatP’ Major R.A. Deputy Warden oi Hhe Stahdar^f) Board of Trade* 
Geiiiml Seeretary of the British Association. Foirmeriy Professor of ' 
Ordnaaj^ College, and President of London Mathematical Society. 


Editor of the Poetical Works of Thomas Campion, 


( Qui^B,!Ttaomas. 
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The JRt. Hon, Lord Rayleigh. 

' feibgraphical article ; Rayleigh, 3rd Baron. 

Robert Anchel. 

Archivist: to ^e X>epartmeat do r£uxie. 

Robert Adamson. 

See the biographical article : Adamson, R. 

Robert Alexander Stewart Macalister, M.A, F.S.A, 

Director of Excavations for the Palestine Exploration Fund. 

Richard (Jarnett. 

See the biographical article: Garnett, Richard. 

R. I. PococK, F.Z.S. 

Superintondent of the Zoological Gardens, London. 

Slk Robert Kennaway Douglas. 

Formerly' Keeper of Oriental Printed Books and MSS. at the British Museum, and 
Professor of Chinese, King's College, London. Author oi The Language and Liter a- 
tuve of China', &c. 

Richard Lydekker, F.R.S., F.G.S., F.Z.S. 

Member of the Staff of the Geological Survey of India, 1874-1882. Author of 
Catalogues of Fossil Mammals ; Reptiles and Birds in British Museum ; The Deer of 
all Lands', The Game Animals of Africa', &c. 

Robert Lockhart Hobson. 

Assistant in the Department of British and Medieval Antiquities, British Museum. 
Author of Porcelain : Oriental, Continental and British ; Marks on Pottery and 
Porcelain (with W. Burton) ; and Catalogue and Guide of English Pottery and 
Porcelain in British Museum, 


Robert Nisbet Bain (d. 1909). 

Assistant Librarian, British Museum, 1883-1900. Author of Scandinavia, the 
Political History of Denmark, Norway and Sweden, Jjij-igoo ; The First Romanovs, 
1613-172^', Slavonic Europe, the Political History of Poland and Russia from 
J46g to lygd ; &c. 


Ren6 Poupardin, D. is L. 

Secretary of the ficole des Chartes. Honorary Librarian at the Biblioth^ue 
Nationale, Paris. Author of Le Roya/ume de Provence sous les Carolingiens ; Recueil 
des chartes de Saint-Germain ; Ac, 

R. PhenIi: Spiers, F.S.A, F.R.LB.A 

Master of the Architectural School and Surveyor, Royal Academy, London. 
Past President of Architectural Association. Associate and Fellow of King's 
College, London. Corresponding Member of the Institute of France. Edited 
Fergusson's History of A rchitecture. Author of A rchitecture : East and West, Ac, 

Robert Seymour Conway, M.A., D.Litt. (Cantab.). 

Professor of in the University of Manchester. Formerly Professor of Latin 
in University College, CardiH ; and Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 
Author oi The Italic Dialects. 


( Capnhury Aetion {in part). 

I Gambon, Plem Joseph; 

I Cathellneau. 

I Category {in part). 

/ Capernaum ; 

\ Carmel. 

(cardan. 

( Cent^wde. 

I Canton. 


( Camel; Capuchin Monkey; 
Carnivora; Cat; Cavy; 
Cetacea ; Chamois. 

f Ceramics : Medieval and Later 
Italian ; Persian, Syrian, 
Egyptian and Turkish. 

' Canute ; Canute VI. ; 

Caslmlr III. ; Caslmlr IV. ; 
Catherine I. ; 

Charles I. {Hungary); 

' Charles IX., X., XL, XII. 
{Sweden). 

Charles XIIL, XIV., XV. 

{Sweden and Norway). 


Charles the Bold. 


Campanile ; Capital : Arch ; 
' Cathedral : Arch ; 

Ceiling. 

I Campania (in part). 


Robert Wallace, F.R.S. (Edin.), F.L.S. 

Professor of Agriculture and Rural Economy at Edinburgh University, and Garton 
Lecturer on Colonial and Indian A^culture. Professor of Agriculture, R.A.C., 
Cirencester, 2882-1885. Author of Farm Live Stock of Great Britain ; Indian Agri- 
culture ', The A griculture and Rural Economy of Australia and New Zealand ; Farming 
Industries of Cape Colony ; &c. 


Cattle (in part). 


Richard Webster, A.M. 

Editor of the Elegies of Maximianus, 


I Channlngp William E. 


Viscount St Gyres. 

See the biographical article ; Iddesleigh, zst Earl op. 

Samuel Davidson, D.D. 

See the biographical article : Davidson, Samuel. 

Thomas Ashby, M.A, D.Litt., F.S.A. 

Director of the British School of Archaeology at Rome. Corre^nding Member 
of the Imx>eiial German Archaeological Institute. Formerly Scholar of Christ 
Church, Oxford. Craven Fellow. Oxford, 1897. Author of The Classical Topo- 
graphy of the Roman Campagna ; ac. 

Captain Thomas A. Hull, R.N. 

Formerly Superintendent oi Admiralty Charts. 

Sir Thomas Barclay, M.P. 

Member of the Institute of International Law. Member of the Supreme Council 
of thd Qox^ f'ree State. Officer of the Legion of Honour. Author of Problems 
of InterhoHonal Practice amd Diplomacy ; Ac, M.P. lor Blackburn, 19x0. 

Theodore Freylinghuysen Collier, Ph.D. 

Assistant Professor of History, Williams College, WiUiamstown, Mass., U.S.A. 


I Casuistry. 

I Canon : Scriptures. 

^ Campania (in part)] 

Canosa ; Canuslum ; Capena 
Capri ; Capua ; Carales ; 
Carsloll; Caslllnum; Casinum 
Casstap Via ; Catania ; 
Caudlne Forks ; Celalu ; 

. Centurlpe ;^C6S6na. 

{ Chart* 

I Capture. 

/ Carthagpp Synods of ; 

\ Chalcedonp Council of. 
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Kelly Cheyne. D.Litt., DiD. 
See the biogtiephical article : Cheyne, T. K. 


CttUMUttSS* 


TmuAB liACiajL Fallow, M.A., F.S.A. 

IteMrK editor of Th4 Antiquary ^ 1895-1899. Author of M^m&rkds ef Oti Y 9 rk$hirt^, 
The Cathedral Churches of Ireland, 

TsoifAS William Fox. 

Professor of Textiles in the University of Maochester. Author of Mechanics of 
Weminf;, 

Rev. William Augustus Brevoort Coolidge, M.A., F.R.G.S. 

Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Professor of English History, St David*9. 
College, Lampeter, x88o-i88x. Author of Guide ta Switierlemdt TheAPpein Nature 
and in History ; &c. Editor of The Alpine Journal, 1880-1889. 


flitlnifri 


Cwdiiig. 

Ciubm; 

Chamonlt ; 

Chartreuse, La Grande. 


Walter Alison Phillips, M.A. ( 

Formerly Exhibitioner of Merton College and Senior Scholar of St John's College^ 
Oxford. Author of Modem Europe ; &c. I 

William BumroN,. Hon^ M.A. (Vkt)>. F.G.S. 

Chairman, Joint-Committee of Pottery Manufacturers of Great Britain. Examiner, 
for Board of Education in Pottery Design and for Technological Examinations in 
Phtteiy Manufacture. Author of English Stoneware and Earthenware; Peroelain; Ae. 


Ganaa : Church Dignttary* 
Capo d*lstrla ; 

Carlsbad Oeerees I Chasuble. 

Ceramios {in part). 


WiLWAM Boyd Dawkens, F JI.S., D.Sc / 

Sec the biogiaphical article : Dawkins, William Boyd. \ 

William Bartlett Duffield, M.A. f 

Banister at Law, Inner Temple. Somutaxy to Utm Royal Commiasioa oa Canals^'! Chaitated Companies. 
1906-19x0. I 

William Feilpeh Craies, M.A. / 

Barrister-at-Law, Inner Temple. Lecturer on Criminal Law at lOng^s College, 1 Capital Punishment 
Loudon. Editor of Archholds Criminal Pleading (zyed edition). v 


Walter Francis Willcox, LL.B., Ph.D. 

Dean of, and Professor of Political Economy and Statistics at Comen University. 
Po im erty Chief Statistician and now Special Agent of the tJ.S. Census Bureau. 
Author of The Dfuorce Problem — a Study in Statistics ; Social Statistics of the United 
SiaUsi Ac. 


Census; U.S.A4 


WfELTAM Preaii (d. 1907), LL.D., F.G.S., F.L.S., F.S.S. ( ^ 

Author of Handbook of Agriculture. Formerly Agricultural Coxre^ondent of The^ Cattle {tn part). 

Times. \ 

Walcot Gibson, II.Sc., F.G.S. f 

Geologist on HJI. Geological Survey. Author ol The Galdhearmg Rocks of the-i Cape Ookmy : Geology. 
S. Transvaal; Mineral Wealth of Africa; The Geology of Coal and Coal Mining ; Ac. I 


Sir Walter George Frank Phillimore, Bart., D.C.L., LLJ). 

Judge ol the Kxng'a Bench Divisioiu Presidect of International Law Assodatios, . 
1905. Antiior of Boob of Church Law. Editor of und ed. of PkUlimore*s Ecclesi^ 
astical Lew; sided, of voL iv. of PkUHmords Jntemationat Law; Ac. 

Walter G. M'Millan, F.C.S., M.I.M.M. (d. 1904). 

Formerly Secreta^ of the Institute of Electric^ Engineers. Lecturer on Metallurgy, • 
Mason College, Birmingham. Author of A Treatise on Etectro-^Metdllurgy. 

Rev. William Hakna, LL.D., D.D. (1802-1*82). 

Minister of St John's Free Church, Edinburgh, 1850-1866. Author of Life of Dr 
Chalmers ; Wycliffe and the Huguenots ; Martyrs of the Scottish Reformation. 


William John Gruffydd, M.A. 

Leetuarerin Celtic, Universi^ College, Carditi. Examiner in Welsh to the Central 
Welsh Board for Intermediate Education. Author of Caneuon a Cherddi: An 
Anthology of Medieval Welsh Poetry. 


Walter Lehmann, M.D. 

DiiMctorial Assistant of the Royal Ethnographical Museum, Munich. Conducted 
Eiroloring Expedition in Mexico and Centrm America, 1907-1909. Author of many 
publications on Mexican and Central American Archaeology. 

Rev. William Lindsay Alexander, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. (Edin.) (1808-1884). 
Classical Tutor, Lancashire Independent College. Pastor of Independent Chapel, 
N. College Street, Edinburgh. One of the Okf Testament Revisers. Author of 
A Moral Philosophy. 

William Lawson Grant, M.A. 

Professor at Queen‘s University, Kingston, Canada. Formerly Beit Lecturer in 
Colonial Histo^ at Oxford University. Editor of Acts of the Privy Council, Colonial 
series; Canadian Constitutional Development (in collaboration). 

William Michael Rossetti. 

See the biographical article : Rossetti, Dante Gabriel. 

William Ridgeway, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D. (Aberdeen), D.Litt. 

Fellow of the British Academy. Disney Professor of Archaeology at Cambridge 
Uniiwnuty. Professor of Greek, Queens's College, C 5 ork„ 18B3, Ex-Ptesident of 
Cambridge Philokigfcal, Antkruarian and Classical Societies. Author of The Oldest '* 
Irish Epic; Origin of Mokmc Currency md Weight Stamdards; The Early Age Of I 
Greage t tto. . 
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Chalmers, Thomas (m 
Gelt ; Literature, Welsh. 

Central America : Archaeology 

Calvin {in part). 

CanadA: Statistics; 

Cartier^ Sir Georges Etienne. 

Ganova ; Caraocl ; Cartoon ; 
Gellitti, Benevinnto {in part ) ; 
Chariot. 

Gilt 
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Rt. Rev. William Robert Brownlow, M.A., D.D. (d. 1901). r 

Roman Catholic Bishop of Clifton. Provost and Domestic Prelate to Pope Leo I 
XII 1. Co-editor of English Roma Sotterransa, Author of Early Christian Symbol- 4 Cataoomb (in paft\ 
ism ; Lectures on Sacerdotalism ^ on the Catacombs and other Archaeological Subjects, \ r / 

Translator of Cur Deus Homo and Vitis mystica, I 


William Robertson Smith. 

See the biographical article : Smith^ William Robertson. 


I Canticles {in part)^ 


William Wood, D.C.L., F.R.S. panada). 

Lieut. -Col., Canadian Militia. Formerly President of the English Section of the 
Royal Society of Canada and of the Historic Landmarks Association. Author of 
The Fight for Canada ; The Logs of the Conquest of Canada, &c. 
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Canada : Literature, French^ 
Canadian, 


William Walker Rockwell, D.Ph. 

Assistant Professor of Church History, Union Theological Seminary, New York. 

William Young Sellar. 

See the biographical article : Sellar, William Young. 


I Calestine III. and V. 
I CatuOus (in part). 


PRINCIPAL UNSIGNED ARTICLES 


CalUornia. 

Cambodia. 

Cambridge. Earls and Dukes 
of. 

Cambridge. England. 
Cambridgeshire. 

Campbell. Thomas. 

Canary Islands. 

Canning. George. 

Canterbury. 

Cape Town. 

Cape Verde Islands. 

Capital (Economics). 
Capitulations. 

Carbolic Acid. 

Carbon. 

Cardiganshire. 

Cards. Playing. 

Cardueci. Giosue. 

Carinthla. 

Carlisle, Earls of. 


Carlisle. 

Carlos. 

Carbbad. 

Carlstadt. 
Carmarthenshire 
Carnarvonshire. 
Carnegie. Andrew. 
Carnot. 

Carol. 

Caroline Islands. 
Carrier. 

Cartagena. 

Cassel. 

Casslodorus. 

Caste. 

Catherine, Saint. 
Catherine II. 
Catherine de* Medici. 
CaUUne. 

Cato. 

Causation. 


Cavaignao, Louis Eugene. 
Cavan. 

Cavendish, Henry. 

Caxton, William. 

Cedar. 

Celebes. 

Celsus. 

Cemetery. 

Chambers, Robert 
Chancellor. 

Chaneery. 

Channel Islands. 

Chantrey, Sir Francis. 
Charles V., VI., VII. of 
France. 

Charles, Archduke of Austria. 
Charles Albert king of Sar- 
dinia. 

Charles Augustus. 

Chartism. 

Chateaubriand. 
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CALHOUN, JOHN CALDWELL (1782-1850), American states- 
man and parliamentarian, was bom, of Scottish-Irish descent, 
in Abbeville District, South Carolina, on the 18th of March 1782. 
His father, Patrick Calhoun, is said to have been born in Donegal, 
in North Ireland, but to have left Ireland when a mere child. 
The family seems to have emigrated first to Pennsylvania, 
whence they removed, after Braddock’s defeat, to Western 
Virginia. From Virginia they removed in 1756 to South Caro- 
lina and settled on Long Cane Creek, in Granville (now Abbeville) 
county. Patrick Calhoun attained some prominence in the 
colony, serving in the colonial legislature, and afterwards in the 
state legislature, and taking part in the War of Independence. 
In 1770 he had married Martha Caldwell, the daughter of 
another Scottish-Irish settler. 

The opportunities for obtaining a liberal education in the 
remote districts of South Carolina at that time were scanty. 
Fortunately, young Calhoun had the opportunity, although late, 
of studying under his brother-in-law, the Rev. Moses Waddell 
(1770-1840), a Presbyterian minister, who afterwards, from 
1819 to 1829, was president of the University of Georgia. In 
1802 Calhoun entered the junior class in Yale College, and 
graduated with distinction in 1804, He then studied first at 
the famous law school in Litchfield, Conn,, and afterwards in a 
law office in Charleston, S.C., and in 1807 was admitted to the 
bar. He began practice in his native Abbeville district, and 
soon took a leading place in his profession. In 1808 and 1809 
he was a member of the South Carolina legislature, and from 
i8ii to 1817 was a member of the national House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

When he entered the latter body the strained relations 
between Great Britain and the United States formed the most 
important question for the deliberation of Congress. Henry 
Clay, the speaker of the house, being eager for war and knowing 
Calhoun^s hostility to Great Britain, gave him the second place 
on the committee of foreign affairs, of which he. soon became 
the actual head. In less than three weeks the committee 
reported resolutions, evidently written by Calhoun, recommend- 
ing pr^arations for a struggle with Great Britain ; and in the 
following June Calhoun submitted a second report urging a 
formal declaration of war. Both sets of resolutions the House 
adopted. Clay and Calhoun did more, probably, than any other 
two men in Congress to force the reluctant president into 
beginning hostilities. 

In 1816 Calhoun delivered in favour of a protective tariff a 
speech that was ever after held up by his opponents as evidence 
of his inconsistency in the taHff controversy- The embargo and 
the war had crippled American commerce, but had stimulated 
manufactures. With the end of the Napoleonic wars in Europe 


the industries of the old world revived, and Americans began to 
feel their competition. In the consequent distress in the new 
industrial centres there arose a cry for protection. Calhoun, 
believing that there was a natural tendency in the United States 
towards the development of manufactures, supported the Tariff 
Bill of 1816, which laid on certain foreign commodities duties 
higher than were necessary for the purposes of revenue. He 
believed that the South would share in the general industrial 
development, not having perceived as yet that slavery was an 
insuperable obstacle. His opposition to protection in later years 
resulted from an honest change of convictions. He always 
denied that in supporting this bill he had been inconsistent, 
and insisted that it was one for revenue. 

From 1817 to 1825 Calhoun was secretary of war under 
President Monroe. To him is due the fostering and the reforma- 
tion of the National Military Academy at West Point, which he 
found in disorder, but left in a most efficient state. Calhoun was 
vice-president of the United States from 1825 to 1832, during 
the administration of John Quincy Adams, and during most of 
the first administration of Andrew Jackson. This period was 
for Calhoun a time of reflection. His faith in a strong national- 
istic policy was gradually undermined, and he finally became 
the foremost champion of particularism and the recognized 
leader of what is generally known as the “ States Rights ” or 
“ Strict Construction ” party. 

In 1824 there was a very large increase in protective duties. 
In 1828 a still higher tariff act, the so-called “ Bill of Abomina- 
tions,’’ was passed, avowedly for the purpose of protection. 
ITie passage of these acts caused great discontent, especially 
among the Southern states, which were strictly agricultural. 
They felt that the great burden of this increased tariff fell on 
them, as they consumed, but did not produce, manufactured 
articles. Under such conditions the Southern states questioned 
the constitutionality of the imposition. Calhoun himself now 
perceived that the North and the South represented diverse 
tendencies. The North was outstripping the South in population 
and wealth, and already by the tariff acts was, as he believed, 
selfishly levying taxes for its sole benefit. The minority must, 
he insisted, be protected from ‘‘ the tyranny of the majority.” 
In his first important political essay, “ The South Carolina 
Exposition,” prepared by him in the summer of 1828, he showed 
how this should be done. To him it was clear that the Federal 
Constitution was a limited instrument, by which the sovereign 
states had delegated to the Federal government certain general 
powers. The states could not, without violating the constitu- 
tional compact, interfere with the activities of the Federal 
government so long as the government confined itself to its 
proper sphere; but the attempt of Congress, or any other 
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department of the Federal government, to exercise any power 
which might alter the nature of the instrument would be an act 
of usurpation. The right of judging such an infraction belonged 
to the state, being an attribute of sovereignty of which the state 
could not be deprived without being reduced to a wholly sub- 
ordinate condition. As a remedy for such a breach of compact 
the state might resort to nullification {q»v,\ or, as a last resort, 
to secession from the Union. Such doctrines were not original 
with Calhoun, but had been held in various parts of the Union 
from time to time. It remained for him, however, to submit 
them to a rigid analysis and reduce them to a logical form. 

Meantime the friendship between Calhoun and Jackson had 
come to an end. While a member of President Monroe’s cabinet, 
Calhoun had favoured the reprimanding of General Jackson {q.v.) 
for his high-handed course in Florida in i8i8, during the first 
Seminole War. In i8 ji W. H. Crawford, who had been a member 
of this cabinet, desiring to ruin Calhoun politically by turning 
Jackson’s hostility against him, revealed to Jackson what had 
taken place thirteen years before. Jackson could brook no 
criticism from one whom he had considered a friend ; Calhoun, 
moreover, angered the president still further by his evident 
sanction of the social proscription of Mrs Eaton {q.v ,) ; the political 
views of the two men, furthermore, were becoming more and more 
divergent, and the rupture lietween the two became complete. 

The failure of the Jackson administration to reduce the Tariff 
of 1828 drew from Calhoun his “ Address to the People of South 
Carolina ” in 1831, in which he elaborated his views of the nature 
of the Union as given in the “ Exposition.” In 1832 a new tariff 
act was passed, which removed the ” abominations ” of 1828 but 
left the principle of protection intact. The people of South 
Carolina were not satisfied, and Calhoun in a third political tract, 
in the form of a letter to Governor James Hamilton (1786-1857) 
of South Carolina, gave his doctrines their final form, but without 
altering the fundamental principles that have already been stated. 

In 1832 South Carolina, acting in substantial accordance with 
Calhoun’s theories, nullified ” the tariff acts passed by Congress 
in 1828 and 1832 (see Nullification ; South Carolina; and 
United State.s). On the 28th of December 1832 Calhoun 
resigned as vice-president, and on the 3rd of January 1833 took 
his seat in the Senate. President Jackson had, in a special 
message, taken strong ground against the action of South 
Carolina, and a bill was introduced to extend the jurisdiction of 
the courts of the United States and clothe the president with 
additional powers, with the avowed object of meeting the situ- 
ation in South Carolina. Calhoun, in turn, introduced resolu- 
tions upholding the doctrine held by South C^arolina, and it was * 
in the debate on the first-named measure, termed the ” Force 
Bill,” and on these resolutions, that the first intellectual duel 
took place between Daniel Webster and Calhoun. Webster 
declared that the Federal government through the Supreme 
Court was the ultimate expounder and interpreter of its own 
powers, while Calhoun championed the rights of the individual 
state under a written contract which reserved to each state its 
sovereignty. 

The practical result of the conflict over the tariff was a com- 
promise. Congress passed an act gradually reducing the duties 
to a revenue basis, and South Carolina repealed her nullification 
measures. As the result of the conflict, Calhoun was greatly 
strengthened in his position as the leader of his party in the South. 
Southern leaders generally were now beginning to perceive, as 
Calhoun had already seen, that there was a pemmnent conflict 
between the North and the South, not only a divergence of 
interests between manufacturing and agricultural sections, but an 
inevitable struggle between free and slave labour. Should enough 
free states be Emitted into the Union to destroy the balance of 
power, the North would naturally gain a preponderance in the 
SenatejOii^ it had in the House, and might, within constitutional 
as it pleased. The Southern minority recognized, 
therefoitm^ they must henceforth direct the policy of the 
govemtnM iiDa|teuestions affecti^ their peculiar interests, or 
their secqpihroiiiot undergo a socid and economic revolution. 
The Con^wiQn, U strictly interpreted according to Calhoun’s 


views, would secure this control to the minority, and prevent an 
industrial upheaval. 

An element of bitterness was now injected into the struggle. 
The Northern Abolitionists, to whom no contract or agreement 
was sacred that involved the continuance of slavery, regarded the 
clauses in the Federal Constitution which maintained the property 
rights of the slave-owners as treaties with evil, binding on no one, 
and bitterly attacked the slave-holders and the South generally. 
Their attacks may be said to have destroyed the moderate party 
in that section. Any criticism of their peculiar institution now 
came to be hi^y offcnjiive to Southern leaders, and Calhoun, who 
always took the most advanced stand in behalf of Southern rights 
urged (but in vain) that the Senate refuse to receive abolitionist 
petitions. He also advocated the exclusion of abolitionist 
literature from the mails. 

Indeed from 1832 until his death Calhoun may be said to have 
devoted his life to the protection of Southern interests. He 
became the exponent, the very embodiment, of an idea. It is a 
mi.stake, however, to characterize him as an enemy to the Union. 
His contention was that its preservation depended on the recog- 
nition of the rights guaranteed to the states by the (Constitution, 
and that aggression by one section could only end in disruption. 
Secession, he contended, was the only final remedy left to the 
weaker. Calhoun was re-elected to the Senate in 1834 and in 1840, 
serving until 1843. From 1832 to 1837 he was a man without 
a party. He attacked the “spoils system” inaugurated by 
President Jackson, opposed the removal of the government 
deposits from the Bank of the United States, and in general was 
a severe critic of Jackson’s administration. In this period he 
usually voted with the Whigs, but in 1837 he went over to the 
Democrats and supported the ” independent treasury ” scheme 
of President Van Buren. He was spoken of for the presidency in 
1844, but declined to become a candidate, and was appointed as 
secretary of state in the cabinet of President Tyler, serving from 
the ist of April 1844, throughout the remainder of the term, until 
the loth of March 1845. While holding this office he devoted his 
energies chiefly to the acquisition of Texas, in order to preserve 
the equilibrium between the South and the constantly growing 
North. One of his last acts as secretary of state was to send a 
despatch, on the 3rd of March 1845, inviting Texas to accept the 
terms proposed by Congress. Calhoun was once more elected to 
the Senate in 1845. The period of his subsequent service covered 
the settlement of the Oregon dispute with Great Britain and the 
Mexican War. On the 19th of February 1847 he introduced in 
the Senate a scries of resolutions concerning the territory about to 
be acquired from Mexico, which marked the most advanced stand 
as yet taken by the pro-slaver\’' party. The purport of these 
resolutions was to deny to Congress the power to prohilnt slavery 
in the territories and to declare all previous enactments to this 
effect unconstitutional 

In 1850 the Union seemed in imminent danger of dissohition. 
California was applying for admission to the Union as a state 
under a constitution which did not permit slaver\\ Her ad- 
mission with two Senators would have placed the slave-holding 
states in the minority. In the midst of the debate on this applica- 
tion Calhoun died, on the 31st of March 1850, in Washington. 

Calhoun is most often compared with Webster and Clay. The 
three constitute the trio upon whom the attention of students at 
this period naturally rests. Calhoun possessed neither Webster’s 
brilliant rhetoric nor his easy versatility, but he surpassed him in 
the ordered method and logical sequence of his mind. He never 
equalled Clay in the latter’s magnetism of impulse and inspiration 
of affection, but he far surpassed him in clearness and directness 
and in tenacity of will. He surpassed them both in the distinct- 
ness with whidi he saw results, and in the boldness with which he 
formulated and followed his conclusions. 

Calhoun in person was tall and slender, and in his later years 
was emaciated. His features were angular and somewhat harsh, 
but with a striking face and very fine eyes of a brilliant dark blue. 
Tq his slaves he was just and kind. He lived the modest, 
unassuming life of a country planter when at his home, and at 
Washington lived as unostentatiously as possible, consistent widi 
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his public duties and position. His character in other respects 
was always of stainless integrity. 

Bibliography. — A collected edition of Calhoun's Works (6 vols.. 
New York, 1853-1355) has been edited by Richard K. Crall6. The 
most important speeches and papers arc : — The South Carolina 
Exposition (i8a8) ; Speech on the Force Bill (1833) ; Bepiy to Webster 
(1833) ; Speech on the Reception of Abolitionist Petitions (1836), and 
on the Veto Power (1842) ; a Disquisition on Government, and a 
Discourse on the Constitution and government of the United States 
(1849-1850) — the last two, written a short time before his death, 
defend with great ability the rigiits of a minority under a govern- 
ment such as that of tlic United States. Calhoun's Correspondence, 
edited by J. Franklin Jameson; has been published by the American 
Historic^ Association (see Report for 1899, vol. ii.). The biography 
of Calhoun by Dr Hermann von Holst in the “ American States- 
men Series ” (Boston, 1882) is a condensed study of the political 
questions of Calhoun's time. Gustavus M. Pinckney’s Z.i/^ n/ /oAw 
C. Calhoun (Charleston, 1903) gives a sympatlictic Southern view. 
Gaillard Hunt's John C. Calhoun (Philadelphia, 1008) is a valuable 
work. (H. A. M. S.) 

CALI, an inland town of the department of Cauca, Colombia, 
South America, about 180 m. S.W. of Bogota and 50 m. S.E. of 
the port of Buenaventura, on the Rio Cali, a small branch of the 
Cauca, Pop. (1906 estimate) 16,000. Cali stands 3327 ft. 
above sea-level on the western side of the Cauca valley, one of 
the healthiest regions of Colombia. The land-locked character 
of this region greatly restricts the city’s trade and development ; 
but it is considered the most important town in the department. 
It has a bridge across the Cali, and a number of religious and 
public edifices. A railway from Buenaventura will give Cali and 
the valley behind it, with which it is connected by over 200 m. 
of river navigation, a good outlet on the Pacific coast. Coal 
deposits exist in the immediate vicinity of the town. 

CALIBRATION, a term primarily signifying the determination 
of the ‘‘ calibre ” or bore of a gun. I'he word calibre was intro- 
duced through the French from the Italian calihto^ together with 
other terms of gunnery and warfare, about the i6th century. The 
origin of the Italian equivalent appears to be uncertain. It will 
readily be understood that the calibre of a gun requires accurate 
adjustment to the standard size, and further, that the bore must 
be straight and of uniform diameter throughout. The term was 
subsequently applied to the accurate measurement and testing of 
the bore of any kind of tube, especially those of thermometers. 

In modern scientific language, by a natural process of transi- 
tion, the term “ calibration ” has come to denote the accurate 
comparison of any measuring instrument with a standard, and 
more particularly the determination of the errors of its scale. 
It is seldom possible in tlie process of manufacture to make an 
instrument so perfect that no error can be discovered by the 
most delicate tests, and it would rarely be worth while to attempt 
to do so even if it were possible. The cost of manufacture would 
in many cases be greatly increased without adding materially 
to the utility of the apparatus. The scientific method, in all 
cases which admit of the subsequent determination and correc- 
tion of errors, is to economize time and labour in production by 
taking pains in the subsequent verification or calibration. 
This process of calibration is particularly important in laboratory 
research, where the observer has frequently to make his own 
apparatus, and cannot afford the time or outlay re(|uired to make 
special tools for fine work, but is already provided with apparatus 
and methods of accurate testing. For non-scientific purposes 
it is generally possible to construct instruments to measure with 
suffiaent precision without further correction. The present 
article will therefore be restricted to the scientific use and 
application of methods of accurate testing. 

General Methods and Principles , — The process of calibration 
of any measuring instrument is frequently divisible into two 
parts, which differ greatly in importance in different cases, and 
of which one or the other may often be omitted, (i) The deter- 
mination of the value of the unit to wluch the measurements are 
referred by comparison with a standard unit of the same kind. 
This is often described as the SUmdardisation of the instrument, 
or the determination of the Reduction factor, (2) The verification 
of the accuracy of the subdivision of Ae scale of the instrument. 
This may be termed calibration of the sceie, and does not 


necessarily involve the comparison of the instrument with any 
independent standard, but merely the verification of the accuracy 
of the relative values of its indications. In many cases the 
process of calibration adopted consists in the comparison of the 
instniment to be tested with a standard over the whole ranee of 
its indications, the relative values of the subdivisions of the 
standard itself having been previously tested. In this case the 
distinction of two parts in the process is unnecessary, and the 
term calibration is for this reason frequently employed to include 
both. In some cases it is employed to denote the first part only, 
but for greater clearness and convenience of description we sh^ 
restrict the term as far as possible to the second meaning. 

The methods of standardization or calibration employed have 
much in common even in .the cases that appear most diverse. They 
are all founded on the axiom that “ things which are equal to the 
same thing are equal to one another." Whether it is a question of 
comparing a scale with a standard, or of testing the equality of two 
parts of the same scale, the process is essentially one of interchanging 
or substituting one for the other, the two things to be compared. In 
addition to the things to be tested there is usually required some 
form of balance, or comparator, or gauge, by which tne equality 
may be tested. The simplest of such comparators is the instniment 
known as the callipers, from the same root as calibre, which is in 
constant use in the workshop for testing equally of linear dimensions, 
or uniformity of diameter of tubes or rods. The more complicated 
forms of optical comparators or measuring machines with scales and 
screw adjustments are essentially similar in princijile, lieing finely 
adjustable gauges to which the things to be compared can be suc- 
cessively fitted. A still simpler and more accurate comparison is 
that of volume or capacity, using a given mass of liquid as the gauge 
or test of equality, w’hich is the basis of many of the most accurate 
and most important methods of calibration. The common 
balance for testing equality of mass or weight is so delicate and so 
easily tested that the process of calibration may frequently with 
advantage be reduced to a series of weighings, as for instance in the 
calibration of a burette or measure-glass by weighing the quantities 
of mercury required to fill it to different marks. The balance may, 
however, f)e regarded more broadly as the type of a general method 
capable of the widest application in accurate testing. It is possible, 
for instance, to balance two electromotive forces or two electrical 
resistances against each other, or to measure the refractivity of a 
gas by balancing it against a column of air adjusted to produce the 
same retardation in a beam of light. The.se " equilibrium," or 
" null," or " balance " methods of comparison afford the most 
accurate mt'asurements, and are generally selected if possible as 
the basis of any process of calibration. In spite of the great diversity 
in the nature ot things to be compared, the fundamental principles 
of the methods employed arc so essentially similar that it is pos.sil)le, 
for instance, to describe the testing of a set of weights, or the cali- 
bration of an electrical resistance-box, in almost the same terms, and 
to represent the calibration correction of a mercury thermometer 
or of an ammeter by ])recisely similar curves. 

Method of SuhsHiution . — In comparing two units of the same 
kind and of nearly equal magnitude, some variety of the genenil 
method of substitution is invariably adopted. The same method 
in a more elaborate form is employed in the calibration of a series 
of multiples or submultiples of any unit. The details of the method 
depend on the system of subdivision adopted, which is to some 
extent a matter of taste. The simplest method of subdivision is 
that on the binary scale, proceeding by multiples of 2. With a 
pair of submultiples of the smallest denomination and one of each 
of the rest, thus i, i, 2, 4, 8, 16, &c., each weight or multiple is c(}ual 
to the sum of all the smaller weights, which may be substituted for 
it, and the small difference, if any, observed. If we call the weights 
A, B, C, &c., where each is approximately double the following 
weight, and if we write a for observed excess of A over the rest of 
the weights, b for that of B over C+D-f &c., and so on, the observa- 
tions by the method of substitution give the series of equations, 
-rostra, i?-re9t=6, C-rest=t, &c. . . (i) 

Subtracting the second from the first, the third from the .second, 
and so on, we obtain at once the value of each weight in terms of 
the preceding, so that all may be expressed in terms of the largest, 
which is most conveniently taken as the standard 

B — Al2^-[b-a)l2,C=iBl2-\-{c-b)2,ikc, . . (2) 

The advantages of this method of subdivision and comparison, in 
addition to its extreme simplicity, are (j) that there is only one 
possible combination to represent any given weight within the 
range of the series ; (2) that the least possible numlxjr of weights 
is r^uired to cover any given range ; (3) that the smallest number 
of substitutions is required for the complete calibration. These 
advantages arc important in cases where the accuracy of calibration 
is limited by tlic constancy of the conditions of observation, as in 
the case of an electrical resistance-lxjx, but the reverse may be the 
case when it is a question of accuracy of estimation by an observer. 

In the majority of cases the ease of numeration afforded 
by familiarity with the decimal system is the most important 
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consideration. The most convenient arrangement on the decimal The thermometer is inverted and tapped to make the mercury run 
system for purposes of calibration is to have the units, tens, down to the to}) of the tube, thus collecting a trace of residual gas 
hundreds, &c., arranged in groups of four adjusted in the proportion at the end of the bulb. By quickly reversing the thermometer the 
of the numbers 2, 3, 4. The relative values of the weights in bubble passes to the neck of the bulb. If the instrument is again 
each group of four can then be determined by substitution inde- inverted and tapped, the thread will probably break off at the neck 
pendently of the others, and the total of each group of four, making of the bulb, which should bo previously cooled or warmed so as to 
ten times the unit of the group, can be compared with the smallest obtain in this manner, if possible, a thread of the desired length, 
weight in the group above. This gives a sufficient number of If the thread so obtained is too long or not accurate enough, it is 
equations to determine the errors of all the weights by the method removed to the other end of the tube, and the bulb further warmed 
of substitution in a very simple manner. A number of other equa- till the mercury reaches some easily recognized division. At this 
tions can be obtained by combining the different groups in other point the broken thread is rejoined to the mercury column from the 
ways, and the whole system of equations may then be solved by the bulb, and a microscopic bubole of gas is condensed which generally 
method of least squares ; but the equations so obtained are not all suffices to determine the subsequent breaking of the mercury column 
of equal value, and it may be doubted whether any real advantage at the same point of the tube. The bulb is then allowed to cool till 
is gained in many cases by the multiplication of comparisons, since the length of the thread above the point of separation is equal to the 
it as not possible in this manner to eliminate constant errors or desired length, when a slight tap suffices to separate the thread. This 
personal equation, which are generally aggravated by prolonging method is difficult to work with short threads owing to deficient 
the observations. A common arrangement of the weights in each inertia, especially if the tube is very perfectly evacuated. A thread 
group on the decimal system is 5, 2, i, i, or 5, 2, 2, i. These do not can always be separated by local heating with a small flame, but 
admit of the independent calibration of each group by substitution, this is dangerous to the thermometer, it is difficult to adjust the 
The arrangement 5, 2. i, 1, i, or 5, 2, 2, i, 1, permits independent thread exactly to the required length, and the mercury docs not run 
calibration, but involves a larger number of weights and observations easily past a point of the tube which has been locally heated in this 
than the i, 2, 3, 4, grouping. The arrangement of ten equal weights manner. 

in each group, which is adopted in “ dial *’ resistance-boxes, and in Having separated a thread of the required length, the thermo- 
some forms of chemical balances where the w'eights are mechanically meter is mounted in a horizontal position on a suitable support, 
applied by turning a handle, presents great advantages in point of preferably with a screw adjustment in the direction of its length, 
quickness of manipulation and ease of numeration, but the complete By tilting or tapping the instrument the thread is brought into 
calibration of such an arrangement is tedious, and in the case of a position corresponding to the steps of the calil)ralion successively, 
resistance-box it is difficult to make the necessary connexions. In and its length in each position is carefully observed with a pair of 
all cases where the same total can be ma<le up in a variety of ways, reading microscopes fixed at a suitable distance apart. Assuming 
it is neccssar)'^ in accurate work to make sure that the same weights that the temperature remains constant, the variations of length 
are always used for a given combination, or else to record the actual of the thread arc inversely as the variations of cross-section of the 
weights used on each occasion. In many investigations where time tube. If the length of the thread is very nearly equal to one step, 
enters as one of the factors, this is a serious drawback, and it is better and if the tube is nearly uniform, the average of the observed length.? 
to avoid the more complicated arrangements. The accurate adjust- of the thread, taking all the steps throughout the interval, is equal 
ment of a set of weights is so simple a matter that it is often possible to the length which the thread should have occupied in each position 
to neglect the errors of a well-made set, and no calibration is of had the l^re been uniform throughout and all the divisions equal, 
any value without the most 
scrupulous attention to de- 
tails of manipulation, and 
particularly to the correction 
lor the air displaced in com- 
paring weights of different 
materials. Electrical resist- 
ances are much more difficult 
to adjust owing to the change 
of resistance with tempera- 
ture, and the calibration of a 
resistance-box can seldom be 
neglected on account of the 
changes of resistance which 
are liable to occur after 


Table I. — Calibration by Method of Gay Lussao. 
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adjustment from imperfect annealing. It is also necessary to 
remember that the order of accuracy required, and the actual 
values of the smaller resistances, depend to some extent on the 
method of connexion, and that the box must be calibrated with 
due regard to the conditions under which it is to be used. Otherwise 
the method of procedure is much the same as in the case of a box 
of weights, but it is necessary to pay more attention to the constancy 
and uniformity of the temperature conditions of the observing-room. 

Method of hqtml Steps. — In calibrating a continuous scale divided 
into a numl)er of divisions of equal length, such as a metre scale 
divided in millimetres, or a thermometer tube divided in degrees 
of temperature, or an electrical slide-wire, it is usual to proceed by 
a method of equal steps. The simplest method is that known as the 
method of Gay Lussac in the calibration of mercurial thermometers 
or tubes of small bore. It is essentially a method of substitution 
employing a column of mercury of constant volume as the gauge 
for comparing the capacities of different parts of the tube. A pre- 
cisely .similar method, employing a pair of microscopes at a fixed 
distance apart as a standard of length, is applicable to the calibration 
of a divided scale. The interval to be calibrated is divided into a 
whole number of equal steps br sections, the points of division at 
which the corrections are to be deterlfUned are called points of 
calibration. 

Calibration of a Mercury Thermometer. — ^To facilitate description, 
we win take the case of a fine-bore tube, such as that of a ther- 


mometer, to be calibrated with a thread of mercury. The bore of 
such a tube will generally vary considerably even in the best stan- 
dard instruments, the tubes of which have been specially drawn 

« ed. The correction for inequality of bore may amount 
er or half a degree, and is seldom less than a tenth. In 
hemical thermometers it is usual to make allowance for 
of bore in graduating the scale, but such instruments 
’^resent aiscontinuities of division, and cannot be used for accurate 
work, in which a finely-divided scale of equal parts is essential. 
Tliii^alibration of a mercury thermometer intended for work of 
js best effected after it has been sealed. A thread of mer- 
desired length is separated from the column. The exact 
the length of the thread requires a little manipulation. 


The error of each step is therefore found by subtracting the average 
length from the observed length in each position. Assuming that 
the ends of the interval itself are correct, the correction to be applied 
at any point of calibration to reduce the readings to a uniform tube 
and scale, is found by taking the sum of the errors of the steps up 
to the jjoint considered with the sign reversed. 

In tne preceding example of the method an interval of ten degrees 
is taken, divided into ten steps of 1° each. The distances of the ends 
of the thread from the nearest degree divisions are estimated by the 
aid of micrometers to the thousandth of a degree. The error of any 
one of these readings probably docs not exceed half a thousandth, 
but they are given to the nearest thousandth only. The excess 
length of the thread in each position over the corresponding degree 
is obtained by subtracting the second reading from the first. Taking 
the average of the numbers in this line, the mean excess-length is 
- io»4 thousandths. The error of each step is found by subtracting 
this mean from each of the numbers in the previous line. Finally, 
the corrections at each degree are obtained by adding up the errors 
of the steps and changing the sign. The errors and corrections 
are given in thousandths of 

Complete Calibration. — The simple method of Gay Lussac docs 
very well for short intervals when the number of steps is not ex- 
cessive, but it would not be satisfactory for a large range owing to 
the accumulation of small errors of estimation, and the variation 
of the personal equation. The observer might, for instance, con- 
sistently over-estimate the length of the thread in one half of the 
tube, and under-estimate it in the other. The errors near the middle 
of the range would probably be large. It is evident that the correc- 
tion at the middle point of the interval could be much more accu- 
rately determined by using a thread eoual to half the length of the 
interval. To minimize the effect of these errors of estimation, it 
is usual to employ threads of different lengths in calibrating the 
same interval, and to divide up the fundamental interval of the 
thermometer into a number of subsidiaiy sections for the purpose 
of calibration, each of these sections being treated as a step in the 
calibration of the fundamental interval. The most symmetrical 
method of calibrating a section, called by C. E. Guillaume a ** Com- 
plete Calibration,’* is to use threads of dl possible lengths which are 
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integral multmles of the calibration step. In the example already 
given nine dinerent threads were used, and the length of each was 
observed in as many positions as ^ssible. Proceeding in this 
manner the following numbers were obtained for the excess-length 
of each thread in ffiousandths of a degree in different positions, 
starting in each case with the beginning of the thread at o^, and 
moving it on by steps of The observations in the hrst column 
are the excess -lengths of the thread of i** already given in 
illustration of the method of Gay Lussac. The other columns 
give the corresponding observations with the longer threads. 

The simplest and most symmetrical method of solving these 
observations, so as to find the errors of each step in 
terms of the whole interval, is to obtain the differences of 
the steps in pairs by subtracting each observation from the one 

Table II. — Complete Calibration of Interval of jo® in lo Steps. 


Lengths of Threads. 


Observed excess- o® 
lengths of threads, i ® 
in various posi- 2® 
tions, the begin- 3° 
ning of the thread 4® 
being set near the 5® 
points. 6® 
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+ 29 
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above it. This method eliminates the unknown lengths of the 
threads, and gives each observation approximately its due weight. 
Subtracting the observations in the second line from those in the 
first, we obtain a series of numbers, entered in column 1 of the next 
table, n^presenting the cixccss of step (i) over each of the other steps. 
The sum of these differences is ten times the error of the first step, 
since by hypothesis the sum of the errors of all the steps is zero in 
terms of the whole interval. The numbers in the second column 
of Table III. are similarly obtained by subtracting the third line 
from the second in Table IT., each difference being inserted in its 
appropriate place in the table. Proceeding in this way wc find the 
excess of each interval over those which follow it. The table is 
completed by a diagonal row of zeros representing the difference of 
each step from itself, and by repeating the numbers already found in 
symmetrical positions with their signs changed, since the excess of 
any step, say 6 over 3, is evidently equal to that of 3 over 6 with the 
sign changed. The errors of each step having been found by adding 
the columns, and dividing by 10, the corrections at each point of 
the calibration are deduced as before. 


Table III. — Solution of Complete Calibration. 


ampoules, were calibrated by Chappuis in five sections of 20* each, 
to determine the corrections at the ^ints 20®, 40®, 60°, 80®, which 
may be called the “ principal points^’ of the calibration, in terms of 
the fundamental interval. Each section of 20® was subsequently 
calibrated in steps of 2®, the corrections being at first referred, as in 
the example already given, to the mean degree of the section itself, 
and being afterwards expre.ssed, by a simple transformation, in terms 
of the fundamental interval, by means of the corrections already 
found for the ends of the section. Supposing, for instance, that the 
corrections at the points o® and 10® of Table III. are not zero, but 
C® and C respectively, the correction at any intermediate point 
n will evidently be given by the formula, 

Cn=C;° + Cn+(C'-C®)n/io . . . (3) 

where Cn is the correction already given in the table. 

If the corrections are required to the thou- 
sandth of a degree, it is necessary to tabulate 
the results of the calibration at much more 
frequent intervals than 2®, since the correction, 
even of a good thermometer, may change by 
as much as 20 or 30 thousandths in 2®. To 
save the labour and difficulty of calibrating 
with shorter threads, the corrections at inter- 
mediate points arc usually calculated by a 
formula of interpolation. This leaves much to 
be desired, as the section of a tube often changes 
very suddenly and capriciously. It is probable 
that the graphic method gives equally good 
results with less labour. 

Slide-Wire, — The calibration of an electrical 
slide-wire into i)arts of equal resistance is precisely analogous to that 
of a capillary tube into parts of equal volume. The Carey Foster 
method, employing short steps of equal resistance, effected by trans- 
ferring a suitable small resistance from one side of the slide-wire to 
the other, is exactly analogous to the Gay Lussac method, and suffers 
from the same defect of the accumulation of small errors unless steps 
of several different lengths arc used. The calibration of a slide-wire, 
however, is much less troublesome than that of a thermometer tube 
for several reasons. It is easy to obtain a wire uniform to one part in 
500 or even less, and the section is not liable to capricious variations, 
in all \rork of precision the slide-wire is supplemented by auxiliary 
resistances by which the scale may be indefinitely extended. In 
accurate electrical thermometry, for example, the slide-wire itself 
would correspond to only i®, or less, of the whole scale, which is less 
than a single step in tlic calibration of a mercury thermometer, 
so that an accuracy of a tliousandth of a degree can generally be 
obtained without any calibration of the slide-wire. In the rare 
cases in which it is necessary to employ a long slide-wire, such as 
the cylinder potentiometer of Latimer Clark, the calibration is best 
effected by comparison with a standard. 


such as a Thomson- Varley slide-box. 
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Error of 
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4 1-9 

+ i6-7 

+ 7-1 

- 10.1 

+ 8*9 

+ 6.1 

+ 15-1 

Correc- 

tions. 

+ 17-3 

+ 39-3 

+ 45-7 

+ 43-8 

+ 27*1 

+ 20-0 

+ 30-1 

+ 21'2 

+ I 5 'i 
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The advantages of this method are the simplicity and symmeixy 
of the work of reduction, and the accuracy of the result, which 
exceeds that of the Gay Lussac method in consequence of the much 
larger number of independent observations. It may be noticed, 
for instance, that the correction at point 5 is 27*1 thousandths by 
the complete calibration, wMch is 2 thousandths less than the value 
29 obtamed by the Gay Lussac method, but agrees well with the 
value 27 thousandths obtained by taking only the first and last 
observations with the thread of 5®. The disadvantage of the method 
lies in the great number of observations required, and in the labour 
of adjqsting so many different threads to suitable lengths. It is 
probable that sufficiently good results may be obtained with much 
less trouble by using fewer threads, especially if more care is taken 
in the micrometric determination of their errors. 

The meiiiod adopted for dividing tip the fundamental interval 
of any thermometer into sections and steps for calibration may be 
widely varied, and is necessarily modified in cases where auxiuary 
bulbs or ampoules are employed. The Paris mercury-standards, 
which read continuously from 6* to 106® C., without intermediate 


Graphic Representation of Results , — 
The results of a calibration are often 
best represented by means of a correc- 
tion curve, such as that illustrated in 
the diagram, which is plotted to repre- 
sent the corrections found in Table III. 
The abscissa of such a curve is the read- 
ing of the instrument to be corrected. 
The ordinate is the correction to be 
added to the observed reading to reduce 
to a uniform scale. The corrections 
are plotted in the figure in terms of the 
whole section, taking the correction to 
be zero at the beginning and end. As 
a matter of fact the corrections at these 
points in terms of the fundamental in- 
terval were found to be - 29 and - 9 thousandths respectively. 
The correction curve is transformed to give corrections in terms 
of the fundamental interval by ruling a straight line joining the 
points +29 and +9 respectively, and reckoning the ordinates 
from this line instead of from the base-line. Or the curve may 
be replotted with the new ordinates thus obtained. In draw- 
ing the curve from the corrections obtained at the points of 
calibration, the exact form of the curve is to some extent a 
matter of taste, but the curve should generally be drawn as 
smoothly as possible on the assumption that the changes are 
gradual and continuous. 

The ruling of the straight line across the curve to express the 
corrections in terms of the fundamental interval, corresponds to 
the first part of the process of calibration mentioned above under 
the term “ Standardization.” It effects the reduction of the 
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readings to a common standard, and may be n^lected if relative 
values only arc required. A precisely andogous correction occurs 
in the case of electrical instruments. A potentiometer, for 
instance, if correctly graduated or calibrated in parts of equal 
resistance, will give correct relative values of any differences of 



potential within its range if connected to a constant cell to supply 
the steady current through the slide-wire. But to determine at 
any time the actual value of its readings in volts, it is necessary 
to standardize it, or determine its scale-value or reduction-factor, 
by comparison with a standard cell. 

A very neat use of the calibration curve has been made by 
Professor W. A. Rogers in the automatic correction of screws of divid- 
ing machines or lathes. It is possible by the process of grinding, as 
applied by Rowland, to make a screw which is practically perfect 
in point of uniformity, but even in this case errors may be introduced 
by the method of mounting. In the production of divided scales, 
and more particularly in the case of optical gratings, it is most im- 
portant that the errors should be as small as possible, and should Ixj 
automatically corrected during the process of ruling. With this 
object a scale is ruled on the machine, and the errors of the un- 
corrected screw are determined by calibrating the scale. A metal 
template may then be cut out in the form of the calibration-correc- 
tion curve on a suitable scale. A lever projecting from the nut 
which feeds the carriage or the slide-rest is made to follow the contour 
of the template, and to apply the appropriate correction at each 
point of the travel, by turning the nut through a simill angle on the 
.screw. A small periodic error of the screw, recurring regularly at each 
revolution, may be similarly corrected by means of a suitable cam 
or eccentric revolving with the screw and actuating the template. 
This kind of error is important in optical gratings, but Is difticult to 
determine and correct. 

Calibration by Comparison with a Standard . — The commonest 
and most generally useful process of calibration is the direct 
comparison of the instrument with a standard over the whole 
range of its scale. It is necessary that the standard itself should 
have been already calibrated, or else that the law of its indications 
should be known. A continuous current ammeter, for instance, 
can be calibrated, so far as the relative values of its readings arc 
concerned, by comparison with a tangent galvanometer, since 
it is known that the current in this instrument is proportional 
to the tangent of the angle of deflection. Similarly an alternating 
current ammeter can be calibrated by comparison with an electro- 
dynamometer, the reading of which varies as the square of the 
current. But in either case it is necessary, in order to obtain 
the readings in amperes, to standardize the instrument for some 
particular value of the current by comparison with a voltameter, 
or in some equivalent manner. Whenever possible, ammeters 
and voltmeters are calibrated by comparison of their readings 
with those of a potentiometer, the calibration of which can be 
reduced to the comparison and adjustment of resistances, which 
is the most accurate of electrical measurements. The commoner 
kinds of mercury thermometers are generally calibrated and 
graduated by comparison with a standard. In many cases this 
IS the most convenient or even the only possible method. A 
mercury thermometer of limited scale reading between 25b® and 
400° C., with gas under high pressure to prevent the separation 
of the mercury column, cannot be calibrated on itself, or by 
comparison with a mercury standard possessing a fundamental 
interval, on account of difficulties of stem exposure and scale. 
The only pactical method is to compare its readings every few 
degrees with those of a platinum thermometer under the condi- 
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tions for whic|;i it is to be used. This method has the advantage 
of combining all the corrections for fundamental interval, &c., 
with the calibration correction in a single curve, except the 
correction for variation of zero which must be tested occasionally 
at some point of the scale. 

Authorities. — Mercurial Thermometers : Guillaume, Thermo- 
mHtie d» Pricision (Paris, 1889), gives several examples and refers 
ences to original memoirs. The best examples of comparison and 
testing of standards are generally to be found in publications of 
Standards Offices, such as those of the Bureau International des 
Poids et M^surcs at Paris. Dial Resistance-Bo.x : Griffiths, Phil. 
Trans. A, 1893; Platinum lliermometry-Box : J. A. Harkcr and 
P. Chappuis, Phil. Trans. A, 1900; Thom.son-Varloy Potentiometer 
and Binary Scale Box : Callendar and Barnes, Phil. Trans. A, 
1901. (II. L. C.) 

CALICO, a general name given to plain cotton cloth. The 
word was spelt in various forms, including “ calicut,*' which 
shows its derivation from the Indian city of Calicut or Kolikod, 
a seaport in the presidency of Madras, and one of the chief jiorts 
of intercourse with Europe in the i6th century where cotton 
cloths were made. The name seems to have been applied to 
all kinds of cotton cloths imported from the East. In England 
it is now applied particularly to grey or bleached cotton cloth 
used for domestic purposes, and, generally, to any fairly heavy 
cotton cloth without a pattern. In the United States there is a 
special application to printed cloth “ of a coarser quality than 
muslin. ’’ In England “ printed calico ” is a comprehensive 
term. 

CALICUT, a city of British India, in the Malabar district of 
Madras ; on the coast, 6 m. N. of Bey pur. In 1901 the popula- 
tion was 76,981, showing an increase of 14 % in the decade. 
The weaving of cotton, for which the place was at one time so 
famous that its name became identified with its calico, is no 
longer of any importance. Calicut is of considerable antiquity ; 
and about the 7th century it had its population largely increased 
by the immigration of the Moplahs, a fanatical race of Mahom- 
I medans from Arabia, who entered enthusiastically into com- 
mercial life. The Portuguese traveller Pero de Covilham 
{q,v.) visited Calicut in 1487 and described its possibilities for 
European trade ; and in May 1498 Vasco da Gama, the first 
European navigator to reach India, arrived at Calicut. At 
that time it was a very flourishing city, and contained several 
stately buildings, among which was especially mentioned a 
Brahminical temple, not inferior to the largest monastery in 
Portugal. Vasco da Gama tried to establish a factory, but he 
met with persistent hostility from the local chief {zamorin), and a 
similar attempt made by Cabral two years later ended in the 
destruction of the factory by the Moplahs. In revenge the 
Portuguese bombarded the town, but no further attempt was 
made for some years to establish a trading settlement there. 
In 1509 the marshal Don Fernando Coutinho made an un- 
successful attack on the city ; and in the following year it was 
again assailed by Albuquerque witli 3000 troops. On this 
occasion the palace was plundered and the town burnt; but 
the Portuguese were finally repulsed, and fled to their ships after 
heavy loss. In the following year they concluded a peace with 
the zamorin and were allowed to build a fortified factory on the 
north bank of the Kallayi river, which was however again, and 
finally, abandoned in 1525. In 1615 the town was visited by 
an English expedition under Captain Keeling, who concluded 
a treaty with the zamorin ; but it was not until 1664 that an 
English trading settlement was established by the East India 
Company. The French settlement, which still exists, was 
founded in 1698. The town was taken in 1765 by Hyder Ali, 
who expelled all the merchants and factors, and destroyed the 
cocoa-nut trees, sandal-wood and pepper vines, that the country 
reduced to ruin might present no temptation to the cupidity of 
Europeans. In 1782 the troops of Hyder were driven from 
Calicut by the British ; but in 1788 it was taken and destroyed 
by his son Tippoo, who carried off the inhabitants to Beypur 
and treated them with great cruelty. In the latter part of 1790 
the country was occupied by the British ; and under the treaty 
concluded in 1792, whereby TijPP,!^P deprived of half his 
dominions, Calicut fell to the British. After this event the 
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inhabitants returned and rebuilt the town, which in 1800 con- 
sisted of 5000 houses. 

As the administrative headquarters of the district, Calicut 
maintains its historical importance. It is sehred by the Madras 
railway, and is the chief seaport on the Malabar coast, and the 
principal exports are coffee, timber and coco -nut products. 
There are factories for coffee-deaning, employing several hundred 
hands ; for coir-pressing and timber-cutting. The town has a 
cotton-mill, a saw-mill, and tile, coffee and oil works, A detach- 
ment of European troops is generally stationed here to overawe 
the fanatical Moplahs. 

CALIFORNIA, one of the Pacific Coast states of the United 
States of America, physically one of the most remarkable, 
economically one of the more independent, and in history and 
social life one of the most interesting of the Union. It is bounded 
N. by Oregon, E. by Nevada and Arizona, from which last it 
is separated by the Colorado river, and S. by the Mexican 
province of Lower California. The length of its medial line 
N. and S. is about 780 m., its breadth varies from 150 to 350 m., 
and its total area is 158,297 sq. m., of which 2205 are water 
surface. In size it ranks second among the states of the 
Union. The coast is bold and rugged and with very few good 
harbours ; San Diego and San Francisco bays being exceptions. 
The coast line is more than 1000 m. long. There are eight coast 
islands, all of inconsiderable size, and none of them as yet in 
any way important. 

Physiography , — The physiography of the state is simple ; 
its main features are few and bold : a mountain fringe along 
the ocean, another mountain system along the east border, 
between them — closed in at both ends by their junction — a 
splendid valley of imperial extent, and outside all tliis a great 
area of barren, arid lands, belonging partly to the Great Basin 
and partly to the Open Basin region. 

Along the Pacific, and some 20-40 m. in width, runs the mass 
of the Coast Range, made up of numerous indistinct chains — 
most of which have localized individual names — that are broken 
down into innumerable ridges and spurs, and small valleys 
drained by short streams of rapid fall. The range is cut by 
numerous fault lines, some of which betray evidence of recent 
activity ; it is probable that movements along these faults cause 
the earthquake tremors to which the region is subject, all of 
which seem to be tectonic. The altitudes of the Coast Range 
vary from about 2000 to 8000 ft. ; in the neighbourhood of San 
Francisco Bay the culminating peaks are alx)ut 4000 ft, in height 
(Mount Diablo, 3856 ft. ; Mount St Helena, 434^ ft.), and to 
the north and south the elevation of the ranges increases. In 
the east part of the state is the magnificent Sierra Nevada, 
a great block of the earth’s crust, faulted along its eastern side 
and tilted up so as to have a gentle back slope to the west and 
a steep fault escarpment facing east, the finest mountain system 
of the United States. The Sierra proper, from Lassen’s Peak to 
Tehachapi Pass in Kem county, is about 430 m. long (from 
Mt. Shasta in Siskiyou county to Mt. San Jacinto in Riverside 
county, more than 600 m.). It narrows to the north and the 
altitude declines in the same direction. Far higher and grander 
than the Coast Range, the Sierra is much less ccwnplicated, 
being indeed essentially one chain of great simplicity of structure. 
It is only here and there that a dou&e line of principal summits 
exists. The slope is everywhere long and gradual on the west, 
averaging about 200 ft. to the mile. Precipitous gorges or 
canyons often from 2000 to 5000 ft. in depth become a more 
and more marked feature of the range as one proceeds north- 
ward ; over great portions of it they average probably not more 
than 20 m. apart. Where the volcanic formations were spread 
uniformly over the flanks of the mountains, the contrast between 
the canyons and the plain-like region of gentle slope in which 
they have been excavated is esped^y marked and cb^acteristic. 
The eastern slope is very precipitous, due to a great fault which 
drops the rocks of the Great Basin region abruptly downw^d 
several thousand feet Rare passes cross the ch^, opening 
at the foot of the mountains on east and on the west high on their 
flanks, 7000-10,000 ft. above the sea. Between 36® 20' and 38® 
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the lowest gap of any kind is above 9000 ft., and the average 
height of those actually used is probably not less than 11,000 ft 
The Kearsaige, most used of ^ 1 , is still higher. Very few in 
the entire Sierra are passable by vehicles. Some forty peaks 
are catalogued between 5000 and 8000 ft., and there are eleven 
above 14,000. The highest portion of the system is between 
the parallels of 36° 30' and 37® 30' ; here the passes are about 
12,000 ft. in elevation, and the peaks range from 13,000 ft. 
upward. Mount Whitney, 14,502 ft., being the highest summit 
of the United States, excluding Alaska. From this peak north- 
ward there is a gradual decline, until at the point where the 
Central Pacific crosses in lat. 39" 30' the elevation is only 7000 ft. 

Of the mountain scenery the granite pinnacles and domes of 
the highest Sierra opposite Owen’s Lake— where there is a drop 
eastward into the valley of about 10,000 ft. in 10 m. the snowy 
volcanic cone of Mt. Shasta, rising 10,000 ft. above the adjacent 
plains ; and the lovely valleys of the Coast Range, and the 
south fork of the King river — all these have tlieir charms ; 
but most beautiful of all is the unique scenery of the Yosemite 
Valley (q,v,). Much of the ruggedness and l)eauty of the 
mountains is due to the erosive action of many alpine glaciers 
that once existed on the higher summits, and which have left 
behind their evidences in valleys and amphitheatres with 
towering walls, polished rock-expanses, glacial lakes and meadows 
and tumbling waterfalls. Remnants of these glaciers are still 
to be seen, — as notably on Mt. Sluista, — though shrunk to small 
dimensions. Glacial action may be studied well as for south as 
36®. The canyons are largely the work of rivers, modified by 
glaciers that ran through them after the rivers had formed them. 
All of the Sierra lakes and ponds are of glacial origin and there 
are some tliousands of them. The lower lake line is about 8000 
ft. ; it is lower to the north than to the south, owing to the different 
climate, and the different period of glacial retrogression. Of 
these lakes some are fresh, and some — as those of tlie north-east 
counties — ^alkali. The finest of all is Tahoe, 6225 ft. above the 
sea, lying between the true Sierras and the Basin Ranges, with 
peaks on several sides rising 4000-5000 ft. above it. It is 1500 
ft. deep and its waters are of extraordinary purity (containing 
only three grains of solid matter to the gallon). Clear Lake, 
in the Coast Range, is another beautiful sheet of water. It is 
estimated by John Muir that on an average “ perhaps more than 
a mile of degradation took place in the last glacial p)eriod ; 
but with regard to the whole subject of glacial action in California 
as in other fields, there is considerable difference of opinion. 
The same authority counted 65 small residual glaciers between 
36® 30' and 39® ; two-thirds of them lie between 37® and 38®, 
on some of the highest peaks in the district of the San Joaquin, 
Merced, Tuolumne and Owen’s rivers. They do not descend, 
on an average, below 11,000 ft. ; the largest of all, on Mt. Shasta, 
descends to 9500 ft. above the sea. 

Volcanic action has likewise left abundant traces, especially 
in the northern half of the range, whereas the evidences of 
glacial action are most perfect (though not most abundant) 
in the south. Lava covers most of the northern half of the 
range, and there are many craters and ash-cones, some recent and 
of perfect form. Of these the most remarkable is Mt. Shasta. 
In Owen’s Valley is a fine group of extinct or dormant volcanoes. 

Among the other indications of great geological disturbances 
on the Pacific Coast may also be mentioned the earthquakes 
to which California like the rest of the coast is liable. From 1850 
to 1887 almost 800 were catalogued by Professor E. H. Holden 
for California, Oregon and Washington. They occur in all 
seasons, scores of slight tremors being recorded every year by 
the Weather Bureau ; but they are of no importance, ^d even 
of these the number affecting any particular locality is small. 
From 1769 to 1887 there were lo “ destructive ” and 24 other 
“ extremely severe ” shocks according to the Rossi Forel nomen- 
clatural scale of intensity. In 1812 great destruction was 
wrought by an earthquake that affected all the southern part 
of the state ; in 1865 the region about San Francisco was violently 
disturbed; in 1872 the whole Sierra and the state of Neva(k 
were violently shaken ; and in 1906 San Francisco {q,v,) was in 
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large part destroyed by a shock that caused great damage else* 
where in the state. 

North of 40*^ N. lat. the Coast Range and Sierra systems unite^ 
forming a country extremely rough. The eastern half of this 
area is covered chiefly with volcanic plains, very dry and barren, 
lying between precipitous, although not very lofty, ranges ; 
the western half is magnificently timbered, and toward the coast 
excessively wet. Between 35® and 36® N. lat. the Sierra at its 
southern end turns westward toward the coast as the Tehachapi 
Range. The valley is thus closed to the north and south, and 
is surrounded by a mountain wall, which is broken down in but 
a single place, the gap behind the Golden Gate at San Francisco. 
Through this passes the entire drainage of the interior. The 
length of the valley is about 450 m., its breadth averages about 
40 m. if the lower foothills be included, so that the entire area 
is about 18,000 sq. m. The drainage basin measured from 
the water-partings of the enclosing mountains is some three 
times as great. From the mouth of the Sacramento to Redding, 
at the northern head of the valley, the rise is 552 ft. in 192 m., 
and from the mouth of the San Joaquin southward to Kern 
lake it is 282 ft. in 260 m. 

Two great rivers drain this central basin, — the San Joaquin, 
whose valley comprises more than three-fifths of the entire 
basin, and the Sacramento, whose valley comprises the remainder. 
The San Joaquin is a very crooked stream flowing through a low 
mud-plain, with tule banks ; the Sacramento is much less 
meandering, and its immediate basin, which is of sandy loam, 
is higher and more attractive than that of the San Joaquin. 
The eastward flanks of the Coast Range are very scantily forested, 
and they furnish not a single stream permanent enough to reach 
either the Sacramento or San Joaquin throughout the dry season. 
On the eastern side of both rivers are various important tribu- 
taries, fed by the more abundant rains and melting snows of the 
western flank of the Sierra; but these streams also shrink 
greatly in the dry season. The Feather, emptying into the 
Sacramento river about 20 m. N. of the city of Sacramento, 
is the most important tributary of the Sacramento river. A 
striking feature of the Sacramento system is that for 200 m. 
north of the Feather it does not receive a single tributary of 
any importance, though walled in by high mountains. Another 
peculiar and very general feature of the drainage system of the 
state is the presence of numerous so-called river “ sinks,” where 
the waters disappear, either directly by evaporation or (as in 
Death Valley) after flowing for a time beneath the surface. 
These “ sinks ” are therefore not the true sinks of limestone 
regions. The popular name is applied to Owen’s lake, at the 
end of Owen’s river; to Mono lake, into which flow various 
streams rising in the Sierra between Mount Dana and Castle 
Peak ; and to Death Valley, which contains the “ sink ” of the 
Amargosa river, and evidently was once an extensive lake, 
although now only a mud-flat in ordinary winters, and a 4 iy, 
alkaline, desert plain in summer. All these lakes, and the otiter 
mountain lakes before referred to, show by the terraces aboMt 
them that the water stood during the glacial period much higher 
than it does now. Tulare lake, which with Buena Vista 
and Kern lake receives the drainage of the southern Snjra, 
shows extreme local variations of shore-line, and is 
believed to have shrunk extremely since 1850, though of this 
no adequate proof yet exists. In 1900 it was about 200 sq. m. 
in area. In wet seasons it overflows its banks and becomes 
greatly extended in area, discharging its surplus ^ters into the 
San Joaquin ; but in dry seasons the evaporation is so great 
that there is no such discharge. The drainage of Lassen, Sisluyou 
and Modoc counties has no outlet to the sea and is collected 
in a number of great alkaline lakes. 

Finally along the sea below Pt. ConceptkNa are fertile coastal 
plains of considerable extent, separated from'lfce interior deserts 
by various mountain ranges from 5000 to 7000 ft. high, and 
with peaks much higher (San Bernardino, x 1,600 ; San Jacinto, 
10,800; San Antonio, 10,140]). Unlike the northern Sierra, 
the ranges of Southern California are broken down in a number 
of places. It is ove^ ^these passes — Soledad, 2822 ft, Cajon, 


San Goigonio, 2560 -that the railways cross to the coast 
That part of California which lies to the south and east of the 
southern inosculation of the Coast Range and the Sierra com- 
prises an area of fiflly 50,000 sq. m., and belongs to the Basin 
Range region. For the most part it is excessively dry and 
barren. The Mohave desert — embracing Kern, Los Angeles 
and San Bernardino, — as also a large part of San Diego, Imperial 
and Riverside counties, belong to the “ Great Basin,” while a 
narrow strip along the Colorado river is in the “ Open Basin 
Region.” They have no drainage to the sea, save fitfully for 
slight areas through the Colorado river. The Mohave desert is 
about 2000 ft. above the sea in general altitude. The southern 
part of the Great Basin region is vaguely designated the Colorado 
desert. In San Diego, Imperial and Riverside counties a number 
of creeks or so-called rivers, with beds that are normally dry, 
flow centrally toward the desert of Salton Sink or “ Sea ” ; 
this is the lowest part of a large area that is depressed below the 
level of the sea, — at Salton 263 ft., and 275 ft. at the lowest point. 
In 1900 the Colorado river (q.v,) was tapped south of the Mexican 
boundary for water wherewith to irrigate land in the Imperial 
Valley along the Southern Pacific railway, adjoining Salton Sea. 
The river enlarged the canal, and finding a steeper gradient than 
that to its mouth, was diverted into the Colorado desert, flooding 
Salton Sea ; ^ and when the break in this river was closed for 
the second time in February 1907, though much of its water 
still escaped through minor channels and by seepage, a lake 
more than 400 sq. m. in area was left. A permanent 60 ft. 
masonry dam was completed in July 1907. The region to the 
east of the Sierra, likewise in the Great Basin province, between 
the crest of that range and the Nevada boundary, is very moun- 
tainous. Owen’s river runs through it from north to south for 
some 180 m. Near Owen’s lake the scenery is extremely grand. 
The valley here is very narrow, and on either side the mountains 
rise from 7000 to 10,000 ft. above the lake and river. The Inyo 
range, on the east, is quite bare of timber, and its summits are 
only occasionally whitened with snow for a few days during the 
winter, as almost all precipitation is cut off by the higher ranges 
to the westward. Still farther to the east some 40 m. from the 
lake is Death Valley (including Lost or Mesquite Valley) — the 
name a reminder of the fate of a party of “ forty-niners ” who 
perished here, by thirst or by starvation and exposure. Death 
Valley, some 50 m. long and on an average 20-25 broad from 
the crests of the inclosing mountain ranges (or 5-10 m. at their 
base), constitutes an independent drainage basin. It is below 
sea level, — in one place supposedly (1902) 480 ft. — and altogether 
is one of the most remarkable physical features of California. 
The mountains about it are high and bare and brilliant with 
varied colours. The Amargosa river, entering the valley from 
Nevada, disappears in the salty basin. Enormous quantities 
of borax, already exploited, and of nitrate of soda, are known 
to be present in the surrounding country, the former as almost 
pure borate of lime in Tertiary lake sediments. 

The physiography of the state is the evident determinant of 
its climate, fauna and flora. California has the highest land 
and the lowest land of the United States, the greatest variety 
of temperature and rainfall, and of products of the soil. 

Climate , — The climate is very different from that of the 
Atlantic coast ; and indeed very different from that of any part 
of the country save that bordering California. Amid great 
variations of local weather there are some peculiar features that 
obtain all over the state. In the first place, the climate of the 
entire Pacific Coast is milder and more uniform in temperature 
than that of the states in corresponding latitude east of the 
mountains. Thus we have to go north as far as Sitka in 57® N. 
lat. to find the same mean yearly temperature as that of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, in latitude 44® 39'. And going south along the 
coast, we find the mean temperature of San Diego 6® or 7® less 
than that of Vicksburg, Miss., or Charieston, S.C. The quantity 
of total annual heat supply at Puget Sound exceeds that at 
Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Cleveland or Omaha, all more than 

1 In December 1904 Salton Sea was dry 7 in February 1906 it wae 
occupied by a lake 60 m. long. 
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Soo ia farther soutib ; OFlattery, eocpoied the year fomid 
to odd «ocean fogs^ receives more heat than Eastpovt^ Maine^ 
which is 3^ farther south and has a warmer summer. In the 
second place/ the means of winter and summer are much nearer 
the mean of the year in California than in the east. This condi> 
tion of things IS not so marked as one goes inward from the 
coast ; yet everywhere save in the high mountains the winters 
are comparatively mild. In the third place^ the division of the 
year into two seasons — wet one and a dry (and mrtremely 
dusty) one — marks this portion of the Pacific Coast in the most 
decided manner, and thss natural climatic area coincides almost 
exactly in its extension with that of California j being truly 
characteristic neither of Lower California nor of the greater part 
of Oregon, though more so of Nevada and Arkona. And finally, 
in the fourth place, except on the coast the disagreeableness of 
the heat of summer is greatly lessened by the dr^ess of the air 
and the consequent rapidity of evaporation. Among the 
peculiarities of Californian climate it is not one of the least 
striking that as one leaves the Sacramento or San Joaquin plains 
and travels into the mountains it becomes warmer, at least for 
the first 2000 or 3000 ft. of ascent. 

Along both the Coast Range and the Sierra considerable 
rainfall is certain, although, owing to the slight snow accumula- 
tions of the former, its streams are decidedly variable. A heavy 
rain-belt, with a normal fall of more than 40 in., covers all the 
northern half of the Sierra and the north-west counties ; shading 
off from this is the region of 10-20 in. fall, which covers all the 
rest of the state save Inyo, Kern and Son Bernardino counties, 
Imperial county and the eastern portion of Riverside county ; 
the precipitation of this belt is from o to 10 in. In excessivdy 
dry years the limits of this last division may include all of the 
state below Fresno and the entire Central Valley as welL In 
the mountains the precipitation increases with the altitude ; 
above 6000 or 7000 ft. it is almost wholly in the form of snow ; 
and this snow, melting in summer, is of immense importance to 
the state, supplying water once for placer mining and now for 
irrigation. The north-west counties are extremely wet ; many 
localities here have normal rainfalls of 60-70 in. and even higher 
annually, while in extreme seasons as much as 125 in. falls. 
Along the entire Pacific Coast, but particularly N. of San Fran- 
cisco, there is a night fog from May to September. It extends 
but a few miles inland, but witliin this belt is virtually a pro- 
longation of the rainy season and has a marked efiect on 
vegetation. Below San Francisco the precipitation decreases 
along the coast, until at San Diego it is only about 10 in. The 
south-east counties are the driest portions of the United States. 
At Ogilby, Volcano, Indio and other stations on the Southern 
Pacific line the normal annual precipitation is from 1-5 to 2-5 in. ; 
and there are localities near Owen’s lake, even on its very edge, 
that are almost dry. For days in succession when it storms 
along the Southern California coasts and dense rain clouds blow 
landwards to the mountains, leaving snow or rain on their 
summits, it has been observed that within a few miles beyond 
the ridge the contact of the desert air dissipates the remaining 
moisture of the clouds into light misty masses, like a steam 
escape in cold air. The extreme heat of the south-east is tempered 
by the extremely low humidity characteristic of the Great !^in, 
which in the interior of the two southernmost counties is very 
low. The humidity of places such as Fresno, Sacramento and 
Red Bluff in the valley varies from 48 to 58. Many places in 
northern, southern, central, mountain and southern coastal 
California normally have more than 200 perfect^’ dear ^ys in a 
year ; and many in the mountains and in the south, even on the 
coast, have n^e than 250. The extreme variability in the 
amount of rainfall is remarkable.^ The effects of a season of 
drought on the dry portions of the state need not be adverted 
to; and as there is no rain or snow of any consequence 
on ^e mountains during summer, a succession of dxy 
seaisons may almost bare ^ ranges of the accumulated stock 

^ Xhirin^ the interval from liSyo to 1872 the yearly minfall at 
San Franciaco ranged from n to 49*27 in. ; from .1850 to 1904 the 
average was 22*74,. and the prolkbleanojiial vaxiatioo 4 in. 
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of previous wmter snows, thus making worse what is already 
bad. 

'Die Colorado desert (together with the lower Gila Valley 
eff Arizona) is the hottest part of the United States. Along the 
line of the Southern Pacific the ycariy extreme is frequently 
from 124® to 129® F. (i.e. in the shade, which is almost if not 
quite the greatest heat ever actually recorded in any part of the 
world). At the other extreme, temperatures of -20® to -36® 
are recorded yearly on the Central (Southern) Pacific hnc near 
Lake Tahoe. The normal annual means of the coldest locahties 
of the state are from 37® to 44® F. ; the monthly means from 
ao® to 65® F. The normal annual means of Indio, Mammoth 
Tanks, Salton and Volcano Springs are from 73*9® to 78-4 F. ; the 
monthly means from 52*8® to 101*3® (frequently 95® to 98®). 
The normal trend of the annual isotherms of the state is very 
simple : a low line of about 40® circles the angle in the Nevada 
boundary line ; 50® normally follows the northern Sierra acn)8s 
the Oregon border ; lines of higher temperature enclose the 
Great Valley ; and lines of still higher temperature — usually 
60® to 70®, in hotter years 60° to 7^ — ^run transversely across 
the southern quarter of the state. 

Another weather factor is the winds, which are extremely 
regular in their movements. There arc brisk diinmal .sea-breezes, 
and seasonal trades and counter-trades. Along the coast an 
on-shore breeze blows every summer day ; in the evening it is 
replaced by a night-fog, and the cooler air draws down the 
mountain sides in opposition to its movement during the day. 
In the upper air a diy off-shore wind from the Rocky Mountain 
plateau prevails throughout the summer ; and in winter an on- 
shore rain wind. The last is the counter-trade, the all-year 
wind of Alaska and Oregon ; it prevails in winter even off 
Southern California. 

There is the widest and most startling variety of local climates. 
At Truckee, for example, lying about 5800 ft. above the sea near 
; I^rake Tahoe, the lowest temperature of the year may ho -25® F. 
or colder, when 70 m. westward at Rocklin, which lies in the 
foothills about 250 ft. above the sea, the mercury does not 
fall l^elow 28®. Snow never falls at Rocklin, but falls in large 
quantity at Truckee ; ice is the crop of the one, oranges of the 
other, at the same time. There arc points in Southern ('alifomia 
where one may actually look from sea to desert and from snow 
to orange groves. Distance from the ocean, situation with 
reference to the mountain ranges, and altitude are all important 
determinants of these climatic differences ; but of these the 
last seems to be most important. At any rate it may be said 
that generally speaking the maximum, minimum and mean 
temperatures of points of approximately equal altitude are 
respectively but slightly different in northern or southern 
California.*^ 

Death Valley surpasses for combined heat and aridity any 
meteorological stations on earth where regular observations 
are taken, although for extremes of heat it is exceeded by places 
in the Colorado desert. Die minimum daily temperature in 
summer is rarely below 70° F. and often above 90® F. (in the 
shade), while the maximum may for days in succession be 
as high as 120® F. A record of 6 months (1891) showed an 
average daily relative humidity of 30-6 in the morning and 15*6 
in the evening, and the humidity 'sometimes falls to 5. Yet 
the surrounding country is not devoid of vegetation. The hills 
are very fertile when irrigated, and the wet season develops 
a variety of perennial herbs, shrubs and annuals. 

Fauna, — California embraces areas of every life-zone of 
North America: of the boreal, the Hudsonian and Canadian 
subzones ; of the transition, the humid Pacific subzone ; of 
the upper austral, the arid or upper Sonoran subzonc ; of the 
lower austral, the arid or lower Sonoran ; of the tropical, the 
“ dilute arid ** subzone. As will be inferred from the above 

^ The mftftna for Los Angeleiriiand Red Bluff, of Redding and 
Fresno, of San Diego and Sacramento, of San Francisoa or Monterey 
and Independence, are respectively al!x)ut the same j and aR of them 
be between 56° and 63* F. The phiceft mentioned axe scattered over 

of longitude and ^ latitude. 
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account of temperature^ summer is longer in the north, and 
localities in the Valley have more hours of heat than do those 
of south California. Hence that climatic characteristic of 
the entire Pacific Coast — already referred to and which is of 
extreme importance in determining the life-zones of California — 
the great amount of total annual heat supply at comparatively 
high latitudes. A low summer temperature enables northern 
species to push far southward, while the high heat total of the 
year enables southern species to push far north. The resultant 
intermingling of forms is very marked and characteristic of 
the Pacific Coast states. The distribution of life-zones is 
primarily a matter of altitude and corresponds to that of the 
isotherms. The mountain goat and mountain sheep live in 
the Sierran upper-land, though long ago well-nigh exterminated. 
The Douglas red squirrel is ubiquitous in the Sierran forests 
and their most conspicuous inhabitant. White-tailed deer 
and esfiecially black-tails are found on the high Sierra; the 
mule deer, too, although its habitat is now mainly east of the 
range, on the plateau, is also met with. Grizzly, black, cinnamon 
and brown l)ears are all Californian species once common and 
to-day rare. When Americans began to rule in California elk 
and antelope herded in great numbers in the Great Valley ; 
the former may to-day sometimes be seen, possibly, in the 
northern forests, and the latter occasionally cross into the state 
from Nevada. 'Ihe sage-hen is abundant on the eastern flank 
of the Sierra. Grouse, quail, crows and woodpeckers {Melanerpes 
formicivorus) furnish species characteristic of the state. There 
are various species of ground-squirrels and gophers, which are 
very abundant. Noteworthy in the animal life of the lower 
Sonoran and tropic region are a variety of snakes and lizards, 
desert rats and mice ; ai\d, among birds, the cactus wren, desert 
thrasher, desert sparrow, Texas night-hawk, mocking-bird 
and ground cuckoo or road runner {Geococcyx calijornianus)» 
The California vulture, the largest flying bird in North America 
and fully as large as the Andean condor, is not limited to Cali- 
fornia but is fairly common there. In the zoology and botany 
of California as of the rest of the Pacific Coast, the distinctions 
between the upper austral and humid transition zones are largely 
obliterated ; and as one passes southward into the arid lands, 
life forms of both these zones intermingle with those of the 
arid transition. 

Fish are abundant. The United States fish commission, and an 
active state commission established in 1869, have done much to 
preserve and increase this source of food. In 1890 it was esti- 
mated that the yield of the 7000 m. of coast of the three Pacific 
states was about two- thirds that of New England’s 500m., — about 
$10,000,000 annually, or 23,000,000 lb in 1890. Since then the 
output has greatly increased in all three Pacific states. Of the 
total, California in 1904 yielded between a quarter and a third. 
A third of her fish comes from the Sacramento river. Some 230 — 
more or less — marine food fishes are to be found in the market at 
San Francisco. The exports of fish from that port from 1892- 
1899 were valued at from $2,000,000 to $2,500,000 annually. 
Native oysters are small and of peculiar flavour; eastern 
varieties also are fattened, but not bred in California waters. 
Shrimp are abundant ; the shrimp fishers are Chinese and four- 
fifths of the catch is exported to China. Sturgeon were once the 
cheapest fish after salmon ; lo-day, despite all efforts to increase 
the supply, they are the dearest. Salmon, once threatened with 
extinction, have been saved, maintained in good supply, and 
indeed have probably regained their pristine abundance. Shad 
and striped bass are both very abundant and cheap. Black bass, 
flounders, terrapin, sea-turtles, perch, turbot, sole and catfish are 
also common. Great herds of seals once lay like toll-gatherers off 
the Golden Gate and other bays of the coast, taking a large share 
of the salmon and other fish ; but they are no longer common. 
The sea-lions sometimes raid the rivers for 100 inland. They 
have greatly increased since hunting them for t^r hides and oil 
ceased to be jjrofitable, and thousands sometinSj gather on the 
Farallones, off the Golden Gate. 

Inclusiveness of range in the distribution of vegetable 
life is perhaps more suggestive tiian the distribution of animal 


species. The variation is from dwarf mountain pine to giant 
cactus and dates. The humid transition belt is the habitat of 
California’s magnificent forests. Nut pine, juniper and true 
sage-brush {Artemisia tridentata) characterize the upper Sonoran, 
— although the latter grows equally in the transition zone. 
Cereals, orchard fruits and alfalfa are of primary importance in 
the upper and of secondary importance in the lower Sonoran. In 
the arid portions of this and the tropic areas the indigenous plants 
are creosote, mesquite and alfileria bushes, desert acacias, 
paloverdes, alkali-heath, salt grass, agaves, yuccas (especially the 
Spanish-bayonet and Joshua tree) and cactuses. Among exotics 
the Australian saltbush spreads successfully over the worst alkali 
land. The introduction of other exotics into these zones, — made 
humid by irrigation, which converts them, the one into true 
austro-riparian the other into true humid tropical, — has revolu- 
tionized the agricultural, and indeed the whole, economy of 
California. At the two ends of Cajon Pass, only four or five 
kilometres apart, are the two utterly distinct floras of the Mohave 
desert and the San Bernardino valley. Despite the presence of 
the pass, plants do not spread, so great is the difference of climatic 
conditions. On the desert the same plant will vary in different 
ytSLTS from 4 in. to 10 ft. in height when equally mature, according 
to the rainfall and other conditions of growth. Many mature 
plants are not taller than 0*4 to o*8 in. The tree yucca often 
attains a height of 20 to 25 ft., and a diameter of 1*5 ft. About 
600 species of plants were catalogued in desert California in 1891 
by a government botanical party. The flora of the coast islands 
of California is very interesting. On Santa Cruz Professor Joseph 
Le Conte found 248 sjiecies, nearly all of which are distinctively 
Californian, 48 being peculiar to the surrounding islands and 28 
peculiar to Southern California. Various other things indicate a 
separation of the islands from the mainland in quaternary times ; 
since which, owing to the later southward movement on the 
continent of northern forms in glacial times, there has been a 
struggle for existence on the mainland from which the islands 
have largely escaped. 

Forests , — The forests and agricultural crops of the state de- 
mand particular notice. In 1900 the woodland was estimated 
by the United States census at 22 % of the state’s area, and the 
total stand at 200,000 million ft. of timber. The variety of forest 
trees is not great, but some of the California trees arc unique, and 
the forests of the state are, with those of Oregon and Washington, 
perhaps the most magnificent of the world. At least the coni- 
ferous forests which make up nine-tenths of California’s woodland 
surpass all others known in number of species and in the size and 
beauty of the trees. Forty-six species occur, namely, 32 species 
of pitch trees (18 pines), 12 species of the cypresses and their 
allies (2 sequoia), and 2 species of yews or their allies. Peculiar 
to California are the two species of sequoia {q.v .) — the redwood 
{S. sempennrens), and the big- tree {S. gigantea), remnants of an 
earlier age when they were common in other parts of the world. 
The redwood grows only in a narrow strip on the Coast Range 
from Southern Oregon (where there are not more than 1000 acres) 
down nearly to the Golden Gate, in a habitat of heavy rains and 
heavy fogs. They cover an area of about 2000 sq. m. almost 
unmixed with other species. One fine grove stands S. of San 
FrEuicisco near Santa Cruz. These noble trees attain very often 
a height of more than 300 ft., frequently of 350 and even more, 
and a butt diameter of more than 15 to 20 ft., with clean, straight 
fluted trunks rising 200 ft. below the lowest branches. They grow 
in the densest timber stand known. Single acres have yielded 
1,500,009 ft. B.M. of lumber, and single trees have cut as high as 
100,000 ft. The total stand in 1900 was estimated by the United 
States census as 75,000,000,000 ft., and the ordinary stand per 
acre varies from 25,000 to 150,000 ft., averaging probably 60,000 
ft. The redwood is being rapidly used for lumber. There is 
nowhere any considerable young growth from seed, although this 
mode of reproduction is not (as often stated) unknown ; the tree 
will reproduce itself more than once from the stump (hence its 
nanje). In thirty years a tree has been known to grow to a height 
of;8o ft. and a diameter of 16 in. The wood contams no pitch and 
much water, and in a green condition irill not bum. To this fact 
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it owes its immunity from the forest hues which wreak frightful 
havoc among the surrounding forests. As the redwood is limited 
to the Coast Range, so the big-tree is limited wholly to the Sierra 
Nevada. Unlike the redwood the big tree occurs in scattered 
groves (ten in all) among other species. Its habitat extends 
some 200 m., from latitude 36® to 39% nowhere descending much 
below an altitude of 5000 ft., nor rising above 8000 ft. The most 
northerly grove and the nearest to San Francisco is the Calaveras 
Grove near Stockton ; the Mariposa Grove, just south of the Yo- 
semite National Park, is a state reservation and easily accessible 
to tourists. The noblest groves are near Visalia, and are held as 
a national park.' The average height is about 275 ft., and the 
diameter near the ground 20 ft. ; various individuals stand over 
300 ft., and a diameter of 25 ft. is not rare. One tree measures 
35*7 ft. inside the bark 4 ft. above the ground, 10 ft. at 200 ft. 
above the ground, and is 325 ft. tall. Specimens have been cut 
down that were estimated to be 1300 and even 2200 years old ; 
many trees standing are presumably 2500 years old. It is the 
opinion of John Muir that the big- tree would normally live 5000 
years or more ; that the California groves arc still in their prime ; 
that, contrary to general ideas, the big-tree was never more widely 
distributed tlian now, at least not within the past 8000 or 10,000 
years ; that it is not a decaying species, but that on the contrary 
“ no tree of all the forest is more enduringly established in con- 
cord with climate and soil,’’ growing like the mountain pine even 
on granite, and in little danger save from the greed of the lumber- 
man ; but other excellent authorities consider it as hardly hold- 
ing its own, especially in the north. Three main wood belts cover 
the flanks of the Sierra : the lower or main pine belt, the silver fir 
belt, and the upper pine belt. The sugar pine, the yellow or silver 
pine and the Douglas spruce (considerably smaller than in Oregon 
and Washington), are rivals in stature and nobility, all attaining 
200 ft. or more when full grown ; and the incense cedar reaches a 
height of 1 50 ft. In this belt and the following one of firs the big- 
tree also grows. The wliitc silver fir {abies coucola) and the silver 
or red fir {ab, magnifica), standing 200 to 250 ft., make up almost 
wholly the main forest belt from 5000 to 9000 ft. for some 450 m. 
Above the firs come the tamarack, constituting the bulk of the 
lower Alpine forest ; the hardy long-lived mountain pine ; the 
red cedar or juniper, growing even on the baldest rocks ; the 
beautiful hemlock spruce ; the still higher white pine, nut pine, 
needle pine; and finally, at 10,000 to 12,000 ft., the dwarf pine, 
which grows in a tangle on the earth over which one walks, and 
may not show for a century’s growth more than a foot of height 
or an inch of girth. The Nevada slope of the mountains below 7 500 
ft. is covered with the nut pine down to the sage plains. Its nuts 
are gathered in enormous amounts by the Indians for food ; and 
it is estimated that the yearly harvest of these nuts exceeds in 
bulk that of all the cereals of California (John Muir). On the 
Sierra the underbrush is characterized by the pungent manzanita, 
the California buckeye and the chamiso ; the last two growing 
equally abundantly on the Coast Range. The chamiso and the 
manzanita, with a variety of shrubby oaks and thorny plants, 
often grow together in a dense and sometimes quite impenetrable 
undergrowth, forming what is known as “ chaparral ” ; if the 
chamiso occurs alone the tliicket is a “ chamisal.” The elm, the 
hickory, the beech, the chestnut, and many others of the most 
characteristic and useful trees of the eastern states were originally 
entirely wanting in California, Oaks are abundant ; they are 
especially characteristic of the Great Valley, where they grow in 
magnificent groves. Up to May 1908 national forest reserves 
amounted to 25,605,700 acres. The redwoods are almost wholly 
unprotected by law, and the big-trees very inadequately protected. 
One of the noblest redwood areas (that of Santa Cruz county) is 
a state reservation (created in 1901). Even within reservations 
allliiost all the merchantable timber is owned by private in- 
dividuals. In addition to native trees many others — especially 
ornamental species — have been successfully . introduced from 
various parts of the world. 

SinL-^ajid and loams in great variety, grading from mere 
sand to adobe, make up the soils of the state. The plains of 
the north-east counties are volcanie, and those of ^e southreast 
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sandy. It is impossible to say with accuracy what part of the 
state may properly be classed as tillable. The total farm acreage 
in 1900 was 38,828,951 acres, of which 41*5 % were improved ; 
since 1880 the absolute amount of improved land has remained 
practi^ly constant, despite the extraordinary progress of the 
state in these years. Much land is too rough, too elevated 
or too arid ever to be made agriculturally available ; but irriga- 
tion, and the work of the state and national agricultural bureaus 
in introducing new plants and promoting scientific farming, 
have accomplished much that once seemed impossible. The 
peculiarities of the climate, especially its division into two 
seasons, make Californian (and Southern Arizona) agriculture 
very different from that of the rest of the country. During the 
winter no shelter is necessary for live-stock, nor, during summer, 
for the grains that arc harvested in June and July, and may lie 
for weeks or months in the field. The mild, wet winter is the 
season of planting and growth, and so throughout the year there 
is a succession of crops. The dangers of drought in the long dry 
seasons particularly increase the uncertainties of agriculture in 
regions naturally arid. Irrigation was introduced in Southern 
California before 1780, but its use was desultory and its spread 
slow till after 1850. In 1900 almost 1,500,000 acres were irrigated 
— an increase of 46 % since 1890. About half of this total was 
in San Joaquin Valley. California has the greatest area of 
irrigated land of any state in the Union, and offers the most 
complete utilization of resources. In the south artesian wells, 
and in the Great Valley the rivers of the Sierra slope, are the 
main source of water-supply. On nearly all lands irrigated 
some crops will grow in ordinary seasons without irrigation, but 
it is this that makes possible selection of crops ; practically 
indispensable for all field and orchard culture in the south, 
save for a few moist coastal areas, it everywhere increases tlic 
yield of all crops and is practised generally all over the state. 
Of the acreage devoted to alfalfa in 1899, 76*2 % was irrigated ; 
of that devoted to subtropical fruits, 71*7 %• Small fruits, 
orchard fruits, hay, garden products and grains are decreasingly 
dependent on irrigation ; wheat, which was once California’s 
great staple, is (for good, but not for best results) comparatively 
independent of it, — hence its early predominance in Californian 
agriculture, due to this success on arid lands since taken over 
for more remunerative irrigated crops. 

Agriculture ,. — The spread of irrigation and of intensive cultiva- 
tion, and the increase of small farms during the last quarter of 
the 19th century, have made California what it is to-day. Agri- 
culture had its beginning in wheat-raising on great ranches, 
from 50,000 even to several hundred thousand acres in extent. 
A few of these, particularly in the Great Valley, are still worked, 
but only a few. The average size of farms in 1850 (when tlie 
large Mexican grants were almost the only farms, and these 
unbroken) was 4466 acres; in i860 it was 466*4, and in 1900 
only 397 '4 acres. Stock ranches, tobacco plantations, and hay 
and grain farms, average from 800 to 530 acres, and counteract 
the tendency of dairy farms, beet plantations, orchards, vegetable 
gardens and nurseries to lower the size of the farm unit still 
further. The renting of large holdings prevails to a greater 
extent than in any other state except Texas. From 1880 to 
1900 the number of farms above 500 and below 1000 acres 
doubled ; half of the total in 1900 were smaller than loo acres. 
The most remunerative and most characteristic farming to-day 
is diversified and intensive and on small holdings. The essential 
character of California’s economic life has been determined 
by the successive predominance of grass, gold, grain and fruits. 
Omitting the second it may be truly said that the order of 
agricultural development has been mainly one of blind experi- 
ment or fortuitous circumstances. Staple products have clianged 
with increasing knowledge of climatic conditions, of life-zones 
and of the fitness of crops ; first hides and tallow, then wool, 
wheat, grapes (which in the early eighteen-nineties were the 
leading fruit), deciduous orchard fruits, and semi-tropical citrus 
fruits successively. Prunes were introduced in 1854, but their 
possibilities were only slightly appreciated for some thirty years. 
Of various other crops much ^e same is true. Of late years 
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progress has been veiy intelligent ; in earlier years it was gained 
through a multitude of experiments and failures, and great 
pecuniary loss, and progress was a testimonial chiefly to couragt 
and perseverance. The possibilities of the lower &noran and 
tropical areas are still imperfectly known. Nature has been 
niggard of rain but lavish in soil and sun. Irrigation has shown 
that with water, arid and barren plains, veritaWe deserts, may 
be made to bkxwn with immense wealth of semi-tropical fruits ; 
and irrigation in the tropical area along the Colorado river, 
which is so arid that it naturally bears only desert vegetation, 
has made it a true humid-tropical region like Southern Florida, 
growing true tropical fruits. 

In 1899 California ranked eleventh among the states in total 
value of farm property ($796,527,955) and fourteenth in the 
total value of farm products ($131,690,606). The growth of 
the former from 1890 to 1900 was only 2-5 %, one of the 
smallest increases among all the states. 

The pastoral period extended from 1769 to 1848. The live- 
stock industry was introduced by the Franciscans and flourished 
exceedingly. In 1834, when the missions had already passed 
their best days, there were some 486,000 cattle, horses, mules 
and asses on the ranges, and 325,000 small animals, principally 
sheep. Throughout the pre-American period stock-raising 
was the leading industry ; it l^uilt up the prosperity of the 
missions, largely supported the government and almost ex- 
clusively sustained foreign commerce. Hides and tallow were 
the sum and substance of Californian economy. Horses were 
slaughtered wholesale at times to make way for cattle on the 
ranges. There was almost no dairying ; olive oil took the place 
of butter, aiid wine of milk, at the missions ; and in general 
indeed the Mexicans were content with water. In the develop- 
ment of the state under the American regime the live-stock 
industry has been subordinate. A fearful drought in 1862-1864 
greatly depressed it, and esf)ecially discouraged cattle ranching. 
Sheep then became of primary importance, until the increase 
of the flocks threatened ranges and forests with destruction. 
As late as 1876 there were some 7,000,000 sheep, in 1900 only 
2,581,000, and in 1906 only 1,750,000. In the total value of 
ail live stock (5,402,297 head) in 1900 ($65,000,000) the rank of 
the state was 1 5th in the Union, and in value of dairy products 
in 1899 (12*84 million dollars) 12th. The live-stock industry 
showed a tendency to decline after 1890, and the dairy industry 
also, despite various things — notably irrigation and alfalfa 
culture — that have favoured them. 

Cereals replaced hides and tallow in importance after 1848. 
Wheat was long California’s greatest crop. Its production 
steadily increased till about 1884, the production in 1880, the 
banner year, being more than 54 million bushels (32,537,360 
centals). Since 1884 its production has markedly fallen off ; 
in 1905 the wheat crop was 17,543,013 bushels, and in 1906, 
26,883,662 bushels (valued at $20,162,746). There has been a 
general parallelism between the amount of rain and the amount j 
of wheat produced ; but as yet irrigation is little used for this 
crop. In the eighth decade of the 19th century the value of the 
wh^t product had come to exceed that of the annual output 
of gold. Barlc}^ has always been very important. The acreage j 
given to it in 1899 was one-fourth the total cereal acreage, and i 
San Francisco in 1902-1904 was the shipping point of the larger i 
part of American exported barley, of (roughly) three-quarters 
in 1902, seven-eighths in 1903 and four-fifths in 1904, In 1906 
California produced 38,760,000 bushels of barley, valued at 
$20,930,400. The great increase in the acreage of baiiey, which 
was 22*5% of the country’s barley acreage in 1906, and 24*2 % 
in 1905, is one reason for the decreased production of wheat. 
The level'tiature of the great grain farms of the valley led to the 
utiKzation of machinery of remarkable character. Combined 
harvesters (which enter a field of standing grain and leave this 
grain piled in sacks ready for shipment), steam gang-ploughs, 
and other farm machinery are of truly extraordinary shat and 
efficiency. In 1899 cereals represented more than a t^rd of the 
total crop acreage and crop jm 6 uct ($93,641,334) ci ^ state. 
Wheat and other cereals arein •port cut for (hay, mdthc hay crop 


of 1906 was 1,133,465 tons, valued at $1 3,75x481. C^omia 
is one of the le^ng hop-producing states of the Union, the 
average annual production since 1901 being more than 10,000,000 
lb. The product of sugar beets increased between 1888 and 
1902 from 1910 to 73,761 tons (according to the state board of 
trade), and in r9o6--i907 (according to the department of 
agriculture) it was 671,571 tons, from which 185480,000 lb of 
sugar was manufactured. In this industiy California is much 
ahead of all other states. Truck gardening for export is an 
assured industry, especially in the north. Great quantities of 
vegetables, fresh and canned, are shipped yearly, and the same 
is true on a far larger scale of fruit. Vegetable exports more 
than doubled between 1894 and 1903. In 1899 hay and grain 
represented slightly more than a third of the farm acreage 
and capital and also of the value of all farm products ; 
live-stock and dairy farms repre^sented slightly more than 
half the acreage, and slightly under 30 % of the capital and 
produce ; fruit farms absorb^ 6*2 % of the acreage and 37 % 
of the capital, and returned 22*5 % of the value of farm 
produce. 

Frmhgrawing . — Horticulture is now the principal industry, 
and in this field California has no rival in the United States, 
although ranking after Florida in the growth of some tropical 
or semi-tropical fruits, — ^pineapples, guava, limes, pwmeloes or 
grape-fruit and Japanese persimmons. In 1899 California’s 
output of fruit was more than a fifth of that of the whole Union. 
The supremacy of the state is established in the growth of oranges, 
lemons, citrons, olives, figs, almonds, Persian (or English) 
walnuts, plums and prunes, grapes and raisins, nectarines, 
apricots and pomegranates ; it also leads in pears and peaches, 
but here its primacy is not so assured. Southern California 
by no means monopolizes the warm-zone fruits. Oranges, 
lemons and walnuts come chiefly from that section, but citrus 
fruits grow splendidly in the Sierra foothills of the Sacramento 
Valley, and indeed ripen earlier there than in the southern 
district. Almonds, as well as peaches, pears, plums, cherries 
and apricots, come mainly from the north. Over half of the 
prune crop comes from Santa Clara county, and the bulk of the 
raisin output from Fresno county. Olives thrive as far north 
as the head of the Great Valley, growing in all the valleys and 
foothills up to 1500 or 2000 ft. They were introduced by the 
Franciscans (as were various other subtropical fruits, pears and 
grapes), but their scientific betterment and commercid import- 
ance date from about 1885. They grow very abundantly and of 
the finest quality ; for many years poor methods of preparation 
prejudiced the market against the Californian product, but this 
has ceased to be the case. The modem orange industry practic- 
ally began with the introduction into Southern California in 1873 
of two seedless orange trees from Brazil ; from their stock have 
been develc^d by budding millions of trees bearing a seedless 
fruit known as the “ Washington navel,” which now holds first 
rank in American markets ; other varieties, mainly seedlings, 
are of great but secondary importance. Shipments continue 
the year round. There has been more than one horticultural 
excitement in California, but especially in orange culture, which 
was for a time almost as epidemic a fever as gold-seeking once 
was. By reason of the co-operative effort demanded ior the 
laige problems of irrigation, packing and marketing, the citrus 
industry has done much for the permanent development of the 
state, and its extraordinary growth made it, towards the dose 
of the 19th century, the most striking and most potent single 
influence in the growth of agriculture. State legislation has 
advanced the fruit interest in all possible ways. Between 1872 
and 1903 exports of canned fraits increased from 91 to 94^205 
short tons ; between 1880 and 1903 iht increase of dried fruit ex- 
ports was from 295 to 149,531 tons; of fresh dedduous fruits, from 
2590 to 101,199 } of raisins, from 400 to 3^6$; of citrus fruits, 
from 45S to 299^6^3 ; of wines and brandies between 1891 and 
1903, from 47,651 to 97,332 tons. Of the shipments in 1903 
some 44 % were from Southern Caiifonna, — ix. from the seven 
southernmost cenmties. 

^Grape culture has a gxieat iukure in CatiffwmifL Vim -were 
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finst introduced by the Franciscans in 1771 ftom Spain, and 
until after i860 “ Mission '' grapes were practically the only stock 
in Califomia. Afterwards many hundreds of European varieties 
were introduced with great success. “ The state has such a 
variety of soil, slope, elevation, temperature and climatic 
conditions as to repro^ce, somewhere within its borders, any 
wine now manufacttired (United States Census, 1900); but 
the experience has not yet divided the state into districts of 
specialized produce, nor determined just how far indigenous 
American vines may profitably be used, either as base or graftings, 
with European varieties. Grapes are grown very largely over 
the state. Raisins do well is far north as Yolo county, but do 
best in Madera, Jesus, King, Tulare and San Diego counties. 
The product is more than sufficient for the markets of the 
United States. Dry wine grapes do best in the counties around 
San Francisco Bay, on unirrigated lands ; while sweet wine 
stocks do best in Yolo, San Joaquin and tlie counties of tlie 
raisin grape, and on irrigated lands. In iSgq California produced 
more than two-thirds in value {$3,937,871) and three-fourths in 
bulk (19,020,258 gallons) of the total wine output of the United 
States. The value of product more than sextupled from 1880 
to 1900. In quantity the product was more than four times the 
combined product of all other states. The better California 
wines are largely sold under French labels. Brandies are an 
important product. They are made chiefly from grapes, and 
are used to fortify wines. It was officially estimated that in the 
spring of 1904 there were some 227,000 acres of vineyards in 
the state, of which exactly five-tenths were in wine grapes and 
four-tenths in raisin grapes. 

Gold , — Between the pastoral period and the era of wheat was 
the golden epoch of Californian history. The existence of gold 
had long been suspected, and possibly known, in California before 
1848, and there had been desultory washings in parts where 
there was very little to reward prospectors. The first perfectly 
authenticated discovery was made near Los Angeles in 1842. 
The discovery of real historical importance was made in January 
1848 (the 24th is the correct date) at John A. Sutter’s mill, on 
the south fork of the American river near Coloma, by a workman, 
James W. Marshall (1810-1885). His monument now marks 
the spot. From 1848 to the ist of January 1903, according to 
the state mining bureau, California produced $1^379,275,408 
in gold. There were two periods of intense excitement. The 
first ended in 1854, at whi<± time there was a decided reaction 
throughout the United States in regard to mining matters. 
The Californian discoveries had given rise to a general search 
for metalliferous deposits in the Atlantic states, and this had 
been followed by wild speculations. At the time of their greatest 
productiveness, from 1850 to 1853, the highest yield of the 
washings was probably not less than $65,000,000 a year ; accord- 
ing to the state mining bureau the average production from 
1851 to 1854 was $73,570,087 ($81,294,270 in 1852, the banner 
year), and from 1850 to 1861 $55,882,861, never falling below 
$50,000,000. The estimates of other competent authorities 
differ considerably, and generally are somewhat less generous 
than these figures. 

At first the diggings were chiefly along the rivers. These | 
were “ flumed,” — that is, the water was diverted by wooden | 
flumes from the natural channel and the sand and gravel 
in the bed were washed. All the “ gulches ” or ravines lead- 
ing down into the canyons were also worked over, with or 
without water. These were the richest “ placers,” but in them 
the gold very unequally distributed. Those who first got 
possession of the rich bars on the American, Yuba, Feather, 
Stanislaus and the other smaller streams in the heart of the 
gold region, made sometimes from $1 to $5000 a day; but 
after one rich spqt was worked out it might be days or weeks 
before another was found. In 1848 $500-1700 a ^y was not 
unusual luck ; but, on the other himd, the income of the great 
majority of miners was certainly far less than that of men who 
senousiy devoted themselves to trade or even to common 
labour. Many extraordinary nuggets were found, varying 
from $i to $20,000 in indue. The eocmoaim stimulus given by 
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such times may be imagined. For several years gold-dust was 
a regular circulating medium in the dties as well as in the mining 
districts of the state. An ounce of dust in 1848 frequently went 
for $4 instead of $17 ; for a number of years traders in dust 
were sure of a margin of several dollars, as for example in private 
coinage, mints for which were common by 1851, From the 
record of actual exports and a comparison of the most authori- 
tative estimates of total production, it may be said that from 
1848 to 1856 the yield was almost certainly not less than 
$450,000,000, and that about 1870 the billion dollar mark had 
been passed. Just at this time came the highest point and 
the sudden fall of the second great mining fever of the slate. 
This was a stock speculation based on the remarkable output 
($300,000,000 in 20 years) of the silver “ l>onanzas ” of the 
Comstock lode at Virginia City, Nevada, which were opened 
and financed by San Francisco capitalists. I'he craze pervaded 
all classes. Shares that at first represented so many dollars 
per foot in a tangible mine were multiplied and remuJtiplied 
until they came to rei)res€nt paper thicknesses or almast nothing, 
yet still their prices mounted upward. In April 1872 came the 
revulsion ; there was a shrinkage of $60,000,000 in ten days ; 
tlien in 1873 a tremendous advance, and in 1875 ^ 
disastrous collapse ; in ten years thereafter the stock of the 
Comstock lode shrank from $3,000,000 to $2,000,000. This 
Comstock fever l^elongs to (^ifornian rather than to Nevadan 
history, and is one of the most extraordinary in mining 
annals. 

P 1 rst the “ rocker,” then the “ tom,” the ‘‘ flume," and the 
hydraulic stream were the tools of the miner. Into tlie “ rocker ” 
and the tom ” the miner shovelled dirt, rocking it as he poured 
in water, catching the gold on riffles set across the bottom of his 
box ; thus imitating in a wooden box the work of nature in the 
rivers. The flume ” enabled him to dry the bed of a stream 
while he worked over its gravels. The hydraulic stream came 
into use as early as 1852 (or 1853) when prospecting of the 
higher ground made it certain that the “ deep ” or “ high ” 
gravels — t.e, tlie detrital deposits of tertiary age-contained 
gold, though in too small quantities to be profitably worked in 
the ordinary way. The hydraulic process received an immense 
development through successive improvements of method and 
machinery. In this method tremendous blasts of powder, 
sometimes twenty-five or even fifty tons, were used to loosen the 
gravel, wliich was then acted on by the jet of water thrown from 
“ pipes.” To give an idea of the force of tlie agent thus 
employed it may lie stated that when an eight-inch nozzle is 
used under a heavy head, more than 3000 ft. may be discharged 
in a minute with a velocity of 150 ft. per second. The water as 
it thus issues from the nozzle feels to the touch like metal, and 
the strongest man cannot sensibly affect it with a crowbar, 
A gravel bank acted on by such tremendous force crumbled 
rapidly, and the disintegrated material could be run readily 
through sluices to the ” dumps.” Hydraulic mining Is no longer 
practised on the scale of early days. The results were wonderful 
but disastrous, for the “ dumps ” were usually river-licds. 
From 1870-^1879 the bed of Bear river was raised in places in its 
lower course 97 ft. by the detritus wash of tlie hydraulic mines, 
and that of Sleepy Hollow Creek 136 ft The total filling up to 
that time on the streams in this vicinity had been from 100 to 
250 ft., and many thousand acres of fine farming land were 
buried under gravel, — some 16,000 on the lower Yuba alone. 
For many years the mining interests were supreme, and agri- 
culture, even after it hod become of great importance, was 
invariably worsted when the two clashed ; but in 1884 the long 
and bitter “ anti-d6bris ” or anti-slickins ” fight ended in favour 
of the farmers. In 1893 the United States government created 
a California Debris Commission, which has act^ in unison with 
the state authorities. Permits for hydraulic mining are granted 
by the commission only when all gravel is satisfactorily 
impounded and no harm is done to the .streams ; and the 
impar ove ment of these, which was impossible so long as limits 
were not set to hydraulic mining, can now be effectively advanced. 
Quarts mwing began as early as 1851. In 1906 some three-fourths 
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of the gold output was from such mines. Quartz veins are 
very often as good at a depth of 3000 ft. as at the surface. 
A remarkable feature of recent years (especially since 1900) is 
gold “ dredging.” Thousands of acres even of orchard, vine- 
yard and farming land have been thus treated in recent years. 
Gold was being produced in 1906 in more than thirty counties. 
The annual output since 1875 has been about $15,000,000 
to $17,000,000; in 1905, according to the Mines Report, it 
waw $18,898,545. Color^o now excels California as a gold 
producer. 

Mineral Products . — California produces more than forty 
mineral substances that are of commercial significance. Gold, 
petroleum, copper, borax and its products, clays, quicksilver 
and silver lead, in order of importance, representing some four- 
fifths of the total. From 1894 to 1902 the aggregate production 
increased from 20-2 to 35*1 million dollars ; in 1905 it was 
$43,406,258. Metallic products represent about three-fourths of 
the total, but the feature of recent years has been the rising im- 
portance of hydrocarbons and gases, and of structural materials, 
and indeed of non-metallic products generally. The production 
of crude petroleum has grown very rapidly since about 1895. 
Oil is found from north to south over some 600 m., but especially 
in Southern California. The high cost of coal, which has always 
been a hindrance to the development of manufactures, makes 
the petroleum deposits of peculiar value. Their consumption 
increased from 4,250,000 to 35,671,000 barrels between 1900 and 
1905, and the value of the product in 1905 was $8,201,846. 
The Kern river field is the most important in the state and one 
of the greatest in the world. Those of Coalinga, Santa Maria 
and Lompoc, and Los Angeles are next in importance. Both 
in 1900 and in 1905 California ranked fifth among the states of 
the United States in the petroleum refining industry. Copper 
has risen in importance in very recent years ; it is mined mainly 
in Shasta county; the value of the staters total product in 1905 
was $2,588,111. Gold mining still centres in the mountainous 
counties north of Tuolumne. This is the region of quartz mining. 
In borax (of which California’s output in 1904 was 45,647 tons) 
and structural materials San Bernardino has a long lead. More 
than nine-tenths of the borax product of the country comes from 
about Death Valley. San Bernardino marbles have a very high 
repute. California was the fourth state of the Union in 1899 in 
the production of granite. It furnishes about two-fifths of the 
quicksilver of the world. This has been mined since 1824 ; the 
output was greatest from 1875 to 1883, when it averaged about 
43,000,000 pounds. The New Almaden mine (opened in 1824) in 
Santa Clara county produced from 1850 to 1896 some 73,000,000 
pounds. The centre of production is north and south of San 
Francisco Bay. Californian coal is almost wholly inferior brown 
lignite, together with a small quantity of bituminous coals of 
poor quality ; the state does not produce a tenth part of the 
coal it consumes. Of ^[rowing importance are the gems found 
in California : a few diamonds in Butte county ; rock crystal 
in Calaveras county ; and tourmalines, kunzite, the rare 
pink beryl and bright blue topazes in San Diego county. 
Chrysoprase, mined near Porterville and near Visalia (Tulare 
county), is used partly for gems, but more largely (like the 
vesuvianite found near Exeter, in the same county) for mosaic 
work ; and there are ledges of fine rose quartz in the Coahuila 
mountains of Riverside county and near Lemon Cove, Tulare 
county. 

A vivid reidization of the industrial revolution in the state 
is to be gained from the reflection that in 1875 California was 
pre-eminent only for gold and sheep ; that the aggregate mineral 
output thirty years later was more than a third greater than then, 
and that nevertheless the value of farm produce at the opening 
of the 20th century exceeded by more than $100,000,000 the 
value of mineral produce, and exceeded by $50,000,000 the 
idost generous estimate of the laxgest annual gold output in the 
Aimals of the state. 

' Manufactures . — Previous to i860 almost every manufactured 
article used in the state was imported from the east or from 
Europe. Dairy prodalilfjf^for example, for whose production 


good facilities always existed, were long greatly neglected, and 
not for two decades at least after 1848 was the state mdependoit 
in this respect. The high cost of coal, the speculative attractions 
of mining, and the high w^es of labour, handicapped the 
development of manufactures in early years. The first continued 
to be a drag on such industries, until after 1895 the increasing 
use of crude petroleum obviated the difficulty. Several remark- 
able electric power and lighting plants utilize the water power 
of the mountains.^ Geographic isolation has somewhat fostered 
state industries. The value of gross manufactured products 
increased 41*9 % from 1889 to 1899. In the latter year California 
ranked 12th among the states in the gross value of all manufac- 
tures ($302,874,761) ; the per capita value of manufactured and 
agricultural products being $293, — $89 of the latter, $204 of the 
former. Of the population 61 % were engaged in manufacturing. 
Fourteen industries represented from 41 % to 45 % of the 
employees, wages, capital and product of the aggregate manu- 
facturers of the state. The leading ones in order of importance 
and the value of product in millions of dollars were : the manu- 
facture of railway, foundry, and machine shop products (19*6 
million dollars), lumber and timber industries (18*57), sugar and 
molasses refining (15*91), beef slaughtering (15*72), canning and 
preserving (13*08), flour and grist milling (13*10), the manufacture 
of malt, vinous and distilled liquors (9*26), leather industries 
(7*40), printing and publishing (6*86). In the second, third and 
fifth of these industries the state ranked respectively fifth, 
fourth and first in the Union.^ The canning and preserving of 
fruits and vegetables is in the main an industry of the northern 
and central counties. In 1890 the state board of forestry 
estimated that the redwood forests were in danger of exhaustion 
by 1930. The redwood is a general utility lumber second only 
to the common white pine, and the drain on the woods has been 
continuous since 1850. The wood has a fine, straight and even 
grain ; and though light and soft, is firm and extremely durable, 
lying, it is authoritatively asserted, for centuries in the forest 
without appreciable decay. It takes a beautiful polish. The 
colour varies from cedar colour to mahogany. A small southern 
belt in San Mateo, Santa Clara and Santa Cruz counties is not 
being commercially exploited. The annual lumber cut from 

1898 to 1903 averaged more than 663,348,000 ft. ; of the 

852.638.000 ft. cut in 1903, 465,460,000 were of redwood, and 

264.890.000 of yellow pine; fir and sugar pines contributing 
another 104,600,000, and spruce and cedar 17,670,000 ft. In 

1899 California ranked i6th among the states in value of product 
($13,764,647, out of a total of $566,852,984). The total cut was 
under J of i % of the estimated stand. In Humboldt county, 
in the redwood belt near Eureka, are probably the most modern 
and remarkable lumber mills of the world. In 1900 it was 
estimated that lumbermen controlled somewhat less than a fifth 
of the timber of the state, and the same part of the redwood. 
After 1890 important shipyards were established near San 
Francisco. The most important naval station of the United 

1 Small masses of water made to fall great distances and the use 
of turbines arc important features of such plants. One on the 
North Yuba river at Colgate, where there is a 700 ft. fall, serves 
Oakland, San Jose and San Francisco, at high pressure yielding in 
San Francisco (220 m. away) 7^ % of its power. Other plants are 
one at Electra {i^ m, from Francisco), and one on the San 
Joaquin, which dclivihrs to Fresno 62 m. distant. 

^ The 1905 census W manufactures deals only with establishments 
under the factory syitem ; its figures for 1905 and the figures for 

1900 reduced to the Sf^me limits are as follows : — total value of pro- 
ducts, 1905, $367,218,494; 1900, $257,385»52 i> an increase of 
42*7 % ; leading inmstrics, with value of product in millions of 
dollars — canning anA preserving, first in 1905 with 23*8 millions, 
third in 1900 with 13*4 millions ; slaughtering ^d meat-packing, 
second in 1905 with 2i»79 millions, first in 1900 with 15*71 hiillions ; 
flour and grist mill products, third in 1905 with 20*2 millions, fourth 
in 1900 with 13*04 millions ; lumber and timber, fourth in 1905 with 
18*27 millions, second in 1900 with 13*71 millions; printing and 
publishing, fifth in 1905 with 17*4 millions, sixth in 1900 with 
9*6 millions; foundry and machine shop products, sixth in 1905 
with «vX 5*7 millions, fifth in 1900 with 12*04 millions; planing mill 
products, seventh in 1905 with 13*9 millions, twelfth in 1900 with 
4*8 millions ; bread and other bakery products, eighth in 2905 with 
10*6 millions, devanth in 1900 with 4*87 millions. 
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States on the Pacific coast is at Mare Island at the northern end 
of San Francisco Bay, and the private Union Iron Works, on the 
peninsula near San Francisco, is one of the largest shipyards of 
the country. The best sugar product was in 1905 exceeded only 
by that of Colorado and that of Michigan. In 1905 60*3 % (by 
value) of the wine made in the United States was made in 
California. 

The transportation facilities in California increased rapidly 
after 1870. The building of the Central Pacific and Union 
Pacific lines are among the romances of American railway 
history. They joined tracks near Ogden, Utah, in May 1869. 
The New Orleans line of the Southern Pacific was opened in 
anuary 1883 ; the Atchison, Topeka & Santa F 4 completed its 
ne to San Diego in 1885, and to San Francisco Bay in 1900. 
The San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake, with trans-continental 
connexions at die eastern terminus, was chartered in 1901 and 
fully opened in March 1903. Railway mileage increased 137-3 % 
from 1870 to 1880, and 154-6 % from 1880 to 1900. At the 
close of 1906 the total mileage was 6385-46 m., practically all 
of which is either owned or controlled by the two great trans- 
continental systems of the Southern Pacific and the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa F6. From 1869 to 1875 registered mail ex- 
changes were opened with China, Japan, Hawaii and Australia. 
There are now frequent mail connexions from San Francisco with 
Hawaii, Australasia, and eastern Asia, as well as with American 
ports north and south. The commerce of San Francisco amounts 
to some $80,000,000 or $90,000,000 yearly, about equally 
divided between imports and exports, until after 1905 — in 1907 
the imports were valued at $54,207,011, and the exports at 
^30^378^355 (less than any year since 1896). San Diego has a 
very good harbour, and those of San Pedro, Port Los Angeles, 
and Eureka are fairly good and of growing importance. Grains, 
lumber, fish, fruits and fruit products, petroleum, vegetables and 
sugar are the leading items in the commerce of San Francisco. 
Other ports are of very secondary importance. Navigation on 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers was very important in 
early days, but is to-day of relatively slight importance in 
comparison with railway traffic. 

Population , — The population of California increased in 
successive decades from 1850 to 1900 respectively by 310-3, 47-3, 
54*3, 40-3, and 22-4 ^/q. (This growth did not equal that of 
some states in the Middle West, e,g, Iowa.) The population in 
1900 was 1,485,053, or 9-5 per sq. m. ; in 1910 it was 2,377,549. 
In 1900 there were 116 incorporated towns and cities. Of the 
total population 43-3 ®/o was urban, — i,e. resident in cities (ii in 
number) of 8000 or more inhabitants. These 11 cities were: 
San Francisco (pop. 342,782), Los Angeles (102,479), Oakland 
(66,960), Alameda (16,464), Berkeley (13,214),— -the last three 
being suburbs of San Francisco, and the last the seat of the state 
university, — Sacramento, the state capital (29,282), San Jos6 
(21,500), San Diego (17,700), Stockton (17,506), Fresno (12,470), 
and Pasadena (9117). Eight other cities had populations of 
more than 5000 — Riverside City (7973), Vallejo (7965), Eureka 
(7327), Santa Rosa (6673), Santa Barbara (6587), San Ber- 
nardino (6156), Santa Cruz (5659), and Pomona (5526). 

Of the entire population in 1900 persons of foreign birth or 
parentage (one or both parents being foreign) constituted 54-2 
and those of native birth were 75-3 %. Of the latter six-tenths 
were bom in California. The foreign element included 45,753 
Chinese (a falling off of 25,313 since 1890), and 10,151 Japanese 
(an inc^ase of 9004 in the same decade). Twenty-two foreign 
countries contributed more than 1000 residents each, the 
leading ones being Germany (72,449), China, the United 
Kingdom (80,222), Canada (29,618 ; 27^408 being English 
Canadians), Italy (22,777), Sw^en (14,549), France (12,256), 
Pfirtugal (12,068), Switzerland (10,974), Japan, Denmark, 
and Mmcico, in the order named. Persons of negro descent 
numbered 11,045. Almost all the Indians of the state are taxed 
as citizens; In 1890 Roman Catholics constituted more than 
half the total number of church communicants, Methodists a 
fifth as many ; Presbyterians, Congr^ationalists, Baptists and 
Episcopalians being the other strongest sects. A peculiar 
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feature in the population stadstics of California is the pre- 
dominance of males, which in 1900 was 156,009; the Asiatic 
element accounts for a third of this number. Since 1885 the 
eight counties south of the Tehachapi Range, which are known 
collectively and specifically as Southern California, have greatly 
advanced in population. In 1880 their |X)pulation was 7-3, in 
1890 17*2, and in 1900 20-1% of the tot^ population of the 
state. The initial impulse to this increase was the beginning 
of the “ fruit epoch in these counties, combined with a railway 

rate-war ” following the completion to the coast in 1885 of the 
Santa F^, and an extraordinary land boom prevailing from 
1886 to 1888. This conjuncture of circumstances, and the 
immigration it induced, were unusual even for American con- 
ditions. The growth of the South, as of the rest of the state, 
has been continuous and steady since this time. 

The Indians were prominent in early C'alifornian history, but 
their progress toward their present insignificance began far back 
in the Spanish period. It proceeded much more rapidly after 
the restraining influence of the missions was removed, leaving 
them free to revert to savagery ; and the downward progress 
of the race was fearfully accelerated during the mining period, 
when they were abused, depraved, and in large numbers killed. 
There have been no Indian wars in Californians annals, but many 
butcheries. The natives have declined exceedingly in number 
since 1830, in 1900 numbering 15,377. They have always been 
mild-tempered, low, and unintelligent, and are to-day a poor 
and miserable race. They are all called ‘‘ Digger Indians '' 
indiscriminately, although divided by a multiplicity of tongues. 

Government and Institutions . — In the matter of constitution- 
making California has been conservative, having had only two 
between 1849 and 1905. The first was framed by a convention 
at Monterey in 1849, and ratified by the people and proclaimed 
by the United States military governor in the same year. The 
present constitution, framed by a convention in 1878-1879, came 
into full effect in 1880, and was subsequently amended. It was 
the work of the labour party, passed at a time of high discontent, 
and goes at great length into the details of government, as was 
demanded by the state of public opinion. The qualifications 
required for the suffrage are in no way different from those 
common throughout the Union, except that by a constitutional 
amendment of 1894 it is necessary for a voter to be able to read 
the state constitution and write his name. As compared with 
the earlier constitution it showed many radical advances toward 
popular control, the power of the legislature being everywhere 
curtailed. The power of legislation was taken from it by specific 
inhibition in thirty-one subjects before within its power ; its 
control of the public domain, its powers in taxation, and its use 
of the state credit were carefully safe-guarded. “ Lobbying 
was made a felony; provisions were inserted against lotteries 
and stock-exchange gambling, to tax and control common 
carriers and great corporations, and to regulate telegraph, 
telephone, storage and wharfage charges. The powers of the 
executive department were also somewhat curtailed. For the 
judiciary, provisions were made for expediting trials and deci- 
sions. Notable was the innovation that agreement by three- 
fourths of a jury should be sufficient in civil cases and that a jury 
might be waived in minor criminal cases, a provision which of 
course was based on experience under the Mexican law. All 
these changes in the organic law reflect bitter experience after 
1850 ; and, read with the history of those years as a commentary, 
few American constitutions are more instructive. The con- 
stitution of 1878 corresponds very closely to the ordinary state 
constitution of to-day. The incorporation of banks issuing 
circulating notes is forbidden. Marriage is not only declared 
a civil contract, but the laws expressly recognize that the mere 
consent of the parties is adequate to constitute a binding 
marriage. The union of whites with persons of African descent 
is forbidden. Felons twice convicted may not Ite pardoned 
except on the recommendation of a majority of the judges of the 
supreme court. Judges and state executive officers are elected 
for terms longer than is usual in the different states (supreme 
judges 12 years, executive officers 4 years). Hiese few provisions 
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are nimtioned^ not as oi pardcuiar importanoe in themselTes^ 
Imt as eraptions of some moment, to the usual type of state 
Constitutions (see UtfnsD StATBs)^ The Auslanlian ballot was 
introduced in 1891. In local government there are no deviations 
fwm the usual types that ^mand notice. In; the matter of 
liquoHaws there is local option, and a considerable proportion 
of tlw towns and smaller cities, particularly in the south, adopt 
prohibitton. In most of the rest high licence is more or less 
strictly enforced 

The total assessed valuation of property grew from 
1666,399,985 in 1880 to $1,217,648,683 in 1900 and 
$1,879,758,763 in 1907. In 1904, when tlie U.S. Census Report 
showed Caiife^ia to be the twenty-first state of the Union in 
population but the sixth in wealth, the total estimated true 
value of all property was $4,115,491,106, of which $2,664,472,025 
was the value of real property and improvements thereon. 
TIm per capita wiealth of the state was then reported as $2582.32, 
being exceed only by the three sparsely settled states of 
Montana, Wyoming and Nevada. In California had the 
hugest savings-bank deposit per depositor ($637.75) of any 
state in the Union ; the per ca^i deposit was $i 10 in 1902, and 
about one person in seven was a depositor. The state bonded debt 
in 1907 amounted to three and a half million dollars, of which all 
but $767,529.03 was represented by bonds purchased by the state 
and held icec the school and university funds ; for the common 
school fund on the 1st of July 1907 there were held bonds for 
$4,890,950, and $800,000 in cash available for investment ; for 
the university fund there were held $751,000 in state bonds, 
and a latge amount in other securities. The total bonded county 
indebtedness was $4,879,600 in 1906 (not including that of San 
Francisco, a consolidated city and county, which was $4,568,600). 
A homestead, entered upon record and limited to a value of 
$5000 if held by the head of a family and to a value of $1000 
if held by one not the head of a family, is exempt from liability for 
debts, except for a mortgage ; alien before it was claimed asahome- 
stead is a lien afterward for improvements. A homestead held by 
a married man cannot be mortgaged without consent of his wife. 

Under an act impNnoved on ti^ 25th of March 1903 a state 
board of charities and corrections, — consisting of six members, 
not more than three being of the same political party, appointed 
by the governor, with the advice and consent of the senate, 
and hold^ ofiice for twelve years, two retiring at the end of each 
quadrennium, — investigates, examines, and makes reports 
upon the charitable, correcdonai and penal institutions of the 
state,^’ excepting the Veterans' Home at Yountville, Napa 
county, and the Woman’s Relief Corps Home at Evergreen, 
Santa Clara county. There are state prisons with convicts 
working under the public account system, at San Quentin, 
Maria CDunty, and Folsom, Sacramento county. The Preston 
(Sonoma county) School of Industry, for older boys, and the 
Whittier (Los Angeles county) State School, for girls and for 
boys under sixteen, are the state reformatories, each having 
good industrial and manual training departments. There are 
state hospitals for the insane at Agnew, Santa Clara county ; 
at Stockton, San Joaquin county ; at Napa, Napa county ; at 
Patton, San Bernardino county ; and, with a colony of tuber- 
cular p^ents, at Ukiah, Mendocino county. In 1906 the ratio of 
insane conSnsd to institutions, to the total population, was 
X to evti^ 270. Also under state control are the home for care 
and training of feeble-minded children, at Eldridge, Sonoma 
county ; the institution for the deaf and the blind at Berkeley, 
and tl^ home of miechanical trades for the adult blind at Oakland. 
A Juvenile Court Law was enacted in 1903 and modified in 1905. 

The educational system of California is one of the best in the 
oountry. The state board of education is composed of the 
governor of the state, who is its president; the superintendent of 
public iiistrucition, who ia its secretary ; the presidents of the 
five normal schools and of the University of Califomkb 
professor of pedagogy in the nnivereity. Sessions are long in 
ptimaiy schools, and attendance was oaade compulsory in 1874 
(and must not be less than twortlurcb of all school days)^ The 
state controlled the actual preparation and sale of text-books 


for fihe common schools fnxn 1885 ^ ^9^39 Perry 

amendment to the constitotxm (ratified by popular vote in 0864) 
was declared to mean that such text-books must be manufactured 
within the state, but that the texts need not be prepared in 
California. The experiment of state-prepared text-books was 
expensive, and its effect was bad on the public school system, 
as such text-books were almost without exception poorly written 
and poorly printed. After 1903 copyrights were leased, by the 
state. Secondary schools are closdy affliated with, and closely 
inspected by, the state university. All schools are generously 
s^ported, salaries are unusually good, and pension funds in all 
cities are authorized by state laws. The value of school 
property in 1900 was $19,135,722, and the expenditure for 
the public schools $6,195,000 ; in 1906 the value of school 
property was $29,013,150, and the expenditure for public 
schools $10,815,857. The average school attendance for all 
minors of school age (5-20 years) was 59*9% ; of those native-born 
61-5, of those foreign-bom 34*6 ; of coloured children, including 
Asiatics and Indians, 35-8, and of white, 6o*8 %. In 1900, 6*2 % 
of the moles of votii^ age, and 2-4 % of the native-born males of 
voting age, were illiterate (could not write). Some 3 % of the 
I total population could not speak English ; Chinese and Japanese 
constituting almost half of the number, foreign-lxim whites 
somewhat less, and Indians and native-born whites of foreign 
parent^c together less than a tenth of the total. Of the higher 
educational institutions of the state the most important are the 
state university at Berkeley and Leland Stanford Jr. University 
at Palo Alto. The former is supported with very great liberality 
by the state ; and the latter, the endowment of which is private 
(the state, however, exempting it from taxation), is one of the 
richest educational institutions of America. In 1906 there were 
also five state normal schools (at Chico, Los Angeles, San Diego, 
San Francisco, and San Jos6), and a considerable number of 
denominational colleges. There is also a state polytechnic 
school at San Luis Obispo (1903). 

History , — The name “ Cdifornia ” was taken from Ordonez de 
Montalvo’s romance of chivalry Las Sergas de Esplandian 
(Madrid, 1510), in which is told of black Amazons ruling an island 
of this name “ to the right of the Indies, very near the quarter 
of the terrestrial jDaradise.” The name was given to the unknown 
north-west before 1540. It does not show that the namers were 
prophets or wise judges, for the Spaniards really knew California 
not at all for more than two centuries, and then only as a genial 
but rather barren land ; but it shows that the congudstadores 
mixed poetry with business and illustrates the glamour thrown 
about the “ Northern Mystery.’* Necessarily the name had for 
a long time no definite geographical meaning. The lower 
Colorado river was discovert in 1 540, but the explorers did not 
penetrate California; in 1542-1543 Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo 
explored at least the southern coast ; in 1579 Sir Ff-ancis Drake 
repaired his ships in some Californian port (almost certainly not 
San Francisco Bay), and named the land New Albion ; two 
Philippine ships visited the coast in 1584 and 1595, and in 1602 
and 1603 Sebastian Vizcaino discovered the sites of San Diego 
and Monterey. There was apparently no increase of knowledge 
tiiereafter for 150 years. Most of this time California was 
generally supposed to be an island or a group of islands. Jesuit 
missionaries entered Lower California as early as 1697, maintain- 
ing themselves there until Charles III.’s expulsion in 1767 of all 
Jesuits from his dominions ; but not until Russian explorations 
in Alaska from 1745-1765 did (he Spanish government show 
interest in Upper California. Because of these explorations, and 
also the long-felt need of a refitting point on the California coast 
for the galleons from Manila, San Diego was occupied in 1769 
and Monterey in 1770 as a result of urgent orders from Charles 
HI. San Francisco Bay was discovered in the former year. Mean- 
while the Jesuit property in the Peninsula had been turned over 
to Franciscan monks, but in 1772 the Dominic^ took over the 
missioits, and the Franciscans not unwillingly withdrew to Upper 
California, where they were to thrive renuirkahiy for some fffty 
yeark 

This is the mierion peFiod--K>r frcrni tei economic stendpooxt^ 
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tbe pastcu-al period-<-of Californisui history. In all, twenty-one 
missions were established between 1769 and 1823. The 
Leader in this movement was a realty remarkable man, 
miBaimm. Miguel Jas6 Seira (Imown as Junipero Serra, 1713- 
1784), a friar of very great ability, purest piety, and 
tireless zeal. He possessed great influence in Mexico and Madrid. 
“ The theory of t^ mission system,’' says H. H, Bancroft, ** was 
to make the savages work out their own salvation and that of 
the priests also.” The last phrase scarcely does justice to the 
truly humane and devout intentions of the missionaries ; but in 
truth the .mission system Vas a complete failure save in the 
accumulation of material wealth. Economically the missions 
were the blood and life of the province. At them the neophytes 
worked up wool, tanned hides, prepared tallow, cultivated hemp 
and wheat, raised a few oranges, made soap, some iron and 
leather articles, mission furniture, and a very little wine and olive 
oil. Such as it was, this was alx)ut the only manufacturing or 
handicraft in California. Besides, the hides and tallow yielded 
by the great herds of cattle at the missions were the support of 
foreign trade and did much toward paying tbe expenses of the 
government The Franciscans had no sympathy for profane 
knowledge, even among the Mexicans, — sometimes publicly 
burning quantities of books of a scientific or miscellaneous 
nature; and the reading of F^nelon’s TUtmaque brought ex- 
communications on a layman. As for tbe intellectual develop- 
ment of the neophytes the mission system accomplished nothing ; 
save the care of their souls they received no instruction, they 
were virtually slaves, and were trained into a fatal dependence, 
so that once coercion was removed they relapsed at once into 
barbarism. It cannot be said, however, that .\ng](> Americans 
have done much l)etter for them. 

The political upheavals in Spain and Mexico following 1808 
made little stir in this far-off province. Joseph was never 
recognized, and allegiance was sworn to Ferdinand (1809). 
When revolution broke out in Mexico (1811), California remained 
loyal, suffering much by the cessation of supplies from Mexico, 
the resulting deficits falling as an added burden upon the missions. 
The occupation of Monterey for a few hours by a Buenos Aires 
privateer (1818) was the only incident of actual war that Cali- 
Wnia saw in all these years ; and it, in truth, was a ridiculous 
episode, fit introduction to the bloodless play-wars, soon to be 
inaugurated in Californian politics. In 1820 the Spanish con- 
stitution was duly sworn to in California, and in 1822 allegiance 
was given to Mexico. Under the Mexican Federal constitution 
of r824 Upper California, first alone (it was made a distinct 
province in 1804) and then with Lower California, received 
representation in the Mexican congress. 

The following years before American occupation may be divided 
into two periods of quite distinct interest. From about 1840 to 
1848 foreign relations are the centre of interest. From 1824 to 
1840 there is a complicated and not uninteresting movement of 
local politics and a preparation for the future, — the missions fall, 
republicanism grows, the sentiment of local patriotism becomes a 
political force, there is a succession of sectional controversies and 
personal struggles among provincial chiefs, an increase of foreign 
commerce, of foreign immigration and of foreign influence. 

The Franciscans were mostly Spaniards in blood and in 
sympathies. They viewed with displeasure and foreboding the 
fall of Iturbide’s empire and the creation of the republic. They 
were not treasonable, but talked much, refusing allegiance to 
the new government ; and as they controlled the resources of 
the colony and the good will of the Indians, they felt their 
strength against the local authority ; besides, they were its 
constant benefactors. But secularization was in harmony with 
the growth of republican ideas. There was talk in California of 
tbe r^hts of man and neophytes, and of the sins of friars. The 
missions were never intended to be permanent. The mission^ 
aries were only the field workers sent out to convert and civiline 
the Indians, who were^ to be turned over then to the regular 
deigy, the monks pushing fiurther onward into new fields. This 
was the 'welbestablished polu^ of Spain. In. 1813 the Spanish 
Cortes Ordered the seoularizadon of all! «i«sfiona in America that 
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were ten years old, but this decree was not published in California 
until 78a t. After that secularization was the burning question 
in Californian politics. In 1826 a beginning toward it was made 
in partially emancipating the neophytes, but active and thorough 
secularization of the missions did not begin until 1834 ; by 1835 
it was consummated at sixteen missions out of twenty-one, and 
by 1840 at all. At some of the missions the monks acted later 
as temporary curates for the civil authorities, until in 1845-1846 
dl the missions were sold by the government. Unfortunately 
the manner of carrying it out discredited a policy neither unjust 
nor bad in itself, increasing its importance in tlie political 
stri^les of the time. The friars were in no way mistreated : 
Californians did not share Mexican resentments againstSpaniards, 
and the national laws directed against these were in the main 
quietly ignored in the province. In 1831 tlie mission question 
led to a rising against the reactionary clerical rule of Governor 
Manuel Victoria. He was driven out of the province. 

This was the first of the opera bouffe wars. The cau.ses 
underlying them were serious enough. In the first place, tliere 
was a growing dissatisfaction with Mexican rule, which accom- 
plished nothing tangible for good in California, — ^although its 
plans were as e.xcellent as could be asked had there only been 
peace and means to realize them ; however, it made the mistake 
of sending convicts as soldiers. Californians were enthusiastic 
republicans, but found the benefits' of republicanism slow in 
coming. The resentment of the Franciscans, the presence of 
these and other reactionaries and of Spaniards, the attitude of 
foreign residents, and the ambitions of leading Californian 
families united to foment and propagate discontent. The 
feeling against Mexicans — those ‘‘de la otra banda” as they 
were significantly termed — invaded political and even soci^ 
life. In the .second place, there was growing jealousy between 
northern towns and southern towns, northern families and 
southern families. These entered into disputes over the location 
of the capital and the custom-house, in the Franciscan question 
also (because die friars came some from a northern and some 
from a southern college), and in the question of the distribution 
of commands in the army and offices in the civil government. 
Then there was the mission question ; this became acuter about 
1833 when the friars began to destroy, or sell and realize on, the 
mission property. The next decade was one of plunder and ruin 
in mission history. Finally there was a real growth of republic- 
anism, and some rulers — notably Victoria — were wholly out of 
sympathy with anything but personal, military rule. From all 
these causes sprang much unrest and considerable agitation. 

In 1828-1829 there was a revolution of unpaid soldiers aided 
by natives, against alleged but not serious abuses, that really 
aimed at the establishment of an independent native government. 
In 1831 Governor Victoria was deposed ; in 1835 Governor 
Mariano Chico was frightened out of the province ; in 1836 
Governor Nicolas Gutierrez and in 1844-1845 Governor Manuel 
Micheltorena were driven out of office. The leailing natives 
headed this last rising. There was talk of independence, 
but sectional and personal jealousies could not l)e over- 
come. In all these wars there was not enough blood shed to 
discolour a sword. The rising of 1836 against Gutierrez seems 
to-day most interesting, for it was in part a protest against the 
growth of federalism in Mexico. California was even deferred 
to as (declared to be seems much too strong a statement) an 
Estado Libre y Soberano ; and from 1836 to 1838, when the 
revolutionary governor, Juan B. Alvarado, was recognized by 
the Mexican government, which had again inclined to federalism 
and, besides, did not take the matter very seriously, the lo^ 
government rested simply on local sentiment. The satisfaction 
of this ended all difficulties. 

By this time foreign influence was showing itself of importance. 
Foreign commerce, which of course was contraband, being 
contrary to all Spanish laws, was active by the begin- 
ning of the zgtb oentuiy. It was greatly stimulated 
during the Spninish-American revolutions (the Lima 
and Panama trade dating from about 1813), for, as tbe 
Galifocnian authorities pmctkally ignore the law, smuggling 
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was unnecessary ; this was^ indeed^ much greater after 1822 
under the high duties (in 1836-1840 generally about 100 %) of 
the Mexican tariffs. In the early ’forties some three-fourths of 
the imp)orts^ even at Monterey itself, are said to have paid no 
duties, being landed by agreement with the officials. Wholesale 
and retail trade flourished all along the coast in defiance of pro- 
hibitory laws. American trade was by far most important The 
Boston traders — whose direct trade began in 1882, but the in- 
direct ventures long before that — were men of decided influence 
in California. The trade supplied almost all the clothing, 
merchandise and manufactures used in the province ; hides and 
furs were given in exchange. If foreign trade was not to be 
received, still less were foreign travellers, under the Spanish laws. 
However, the Russians came in 1805, and in 1812 founded on 
Bodega Bay a post they held till 1841, whence they traded and 
hunted (even in San Francisco Bay) for furs. From the day of 
the earliest foreign commerce sailors and traders of divers 
nationalities began to settle in the province. In 1826 American 
hunters first crossed to the coast ; in 1830 the Hudson’s Bay 
Company began operations in northern California. By this time 
the foreign element was considerable in number, and it doubled 
in the next six years, although the true overland immigration from 
the United States began only about 1840. As a class foreigners 
were respected, and ^ey were influential beyond proportion to 
their numbers. They controlled commerce, and were more 
energetic, generally, than were the natives ; many were natural- 
ized, held generous grants of land, and had married into Cali- 
fornian families, not excluding the most select and influential. 
Most prominent of Americans in the interior was John A. Sutter 
(1803-1880), who held a grant of eleven square leagues around 
the present site of Sacramento, whereon he built a fort. His 
position as a Mexican official, and the location of his fortified 
post on the border, commanding the interior country and lying 
on the route of the overland immigrants, made him of great im- 
portance in the years preceding and immediately following 
American occupation ; although he was a man of slight abilities 
and wasted his great opportunities. Other settlers in the 
coast towns were also of high standing and importance. In 
short, Americans were hospitably received and very well treated 
by the government and the people ; despite some formalities 
and ostensible surveillance there was no oppression whatever. 
There was, however, some jealousy of the ease with which 
Americans secured land grants, and an entirely just dislike of 
“ bad ” Americans. The sources from which all the immigrants 
were recruited made inevitable an element of lawlessness and 
truculence. The Americans happened to predominate. Aloi^ 
with a full share of border individuality and restlessness they 
had the usual boisterous boastfulness and a racial contempt, 
which was arrogantly proclaimed, for Mexicans, — often too for 
Mexican legal formalities. The early comers were a conservative 
AtMrtean politics, but many of the later comers wanted 

madBuro^ to make California a second Texas. As early as 1805 
P^main- (at the time of James Monroe’s negotiations for 
tHMtfM. Florida), there are traces of Spain’s fear of American 
ambitions even in this far-away province. It was a fear she felt 
for all her American possessions. Spain’s fears passed on to 
Mexico, the Russians being feared only less than Americans. An 
offer was made by President Jackson in 1835 to buy the northern 
port of California, including San Francisco Bay, but was refused. 
In 1836 and 1844 Americans were prominent in the incidents of 
revolution ; divided in opinion in both years they were neutral 
in the actual “ hostilities ” of the latter, but some gave active 
support to the governor in 1836. From 1836 on, foreign inter- 
ference was much talked al^ut. Americans supposed that 
Great Britain wished to exchange Mexican bonds for California ; 
France also was thought to be watching for an opening for 
gratifying supposed ambitions ; and all parties saw that even 
without overt act by the United States the progress of American 
settlement seemed likely to gain them ^ province, whose 
cpnnexion with Mexico had long been a notoriouMy loose one. A 
C|Oipsiderable literature, written by travellers of all the countries 
jpuned had before this discussed all interests. In 1840 lor too 


active interest in politics some Americans and Englishmen were 
temporarily expeUed. 

In 184a Commodore T. A. C. Jones (1789-1858) of the United 
States navy, believing that war had broken out between his 
country and Mexico and that a British force was about to seize 
California, raised the American flag over Monterey (October 21st), 
but finding that he had acted on misinformation he lowered the 
flag next day with due ceremony and warm apology. In Cali- 
fornia this incident served only to open up agreeable personal 
relations and social courtesies, but it did not tend to clarify the 
diplomatic atmosphere. It showed the ease of seizing the 
country, the indifference of the natives, and the resolution of the 
United States government. Mexico sought to prevent American 
immigration, but the local authorities would not enforce such 
orders, however positive. Between 1843 and 1845, Great 
Britain, the United States, and France opened consulates. By 
1845 there was certainly an agreement in opinion among all 
American residents (then not 700 in number) as regards the future 
of the country. The policy of France and Great Britain in these 
years is unknown. That of the United States is fully known. 
In 1845 the American consul at Monterey, Thomas 0 . Larkin 
(1802-1858), was instructed to work for the secession of California 
from Mexico, without overt aid from the United States, but with 
their good-will and sympathy. He very soon gained from leading 
officers assurances of such a movement before 1848. At the same 
time American naval officers were instructed to occupy the ports 
in case of war with Mexico, but first and last to work for the 
good-will of the natives. In 1845 Captain J. C. Fremont, — 
whose doings in California in the next two years were to be the 
main assets in a life-long reputation and an unsuccessful presi- 
dential campaign, — while engaged in a government surveying 
expedition, aroused the apprehensions of the Californian 
authorities by suspicious and very possibly intentionally 
provocative movements, and there was a show of military force 
by both parties. Fremont had information beyond that of 
ordinary men that made him believe early hostilities between the 
United States and Mexico to be inevitable ; he was also officially 
informed of Larkin’s secret task and in no way authorized to 
hamper it. Resentment, however, incited him to personal 
revenge on the Californian government, and an ambition that 
clearly saw the gravity of the crisis prompted him to improve it 
unscrupulously for his own advancement, leaving his 
government to support or disavow him according as JJj^**,?**^ 
war should come or not. In violation therefore of 
international amities, and practically in disobedience of orders, 
he broke the peace, caused a band of Mexican cavalry mounts 
to be seized, and prompted some American settlers to occupy 
Sonoma (14th June 1846). This episode is known as the “ Bear 
Flag War,” inasmuch as there was short-lived talk of making 
California an independent state, and a flag with a bear as an 
emblem (California is still popularly known as the Bear Flag 
State) flew for a few days at Sonoma. It was a very small, very 
disingenuous, inevitably an anomalous, and in the vanity of 
proclamations and other concomitant incidents rather a ridiculous 
affair; and fortunately for the dignity of history — and for 
Fremont — it was quickly merged in a larger question, when 
Commodore John Drake Sloat (1780-1867) on the 7th of July 
raised the flag of the United States over Monterey, proclaiming 
California a part of the United States. The opening hostilities 
of the Mexican War had occurred on the Rio Giinde. The 
excuses and explanations later given by Fr^iilWt — military 
preparations by the Californian authorities, the immUfence of their 
atta^, ripening British schemes for the seizure of the province, 
etc. — made up the stock account of historians until the whole 
truth came out in 1886 (in Royce’s Ctdifomia), Califorhians had 
been very friendly to Americams, but Larkin’s intimates thought 
they had been tricked, and the people resented the stealthy and 
unprovoked breaking of peace, and unfortunately the Americans 
did not know how to treat tiiem except inconsiderately and 
somewhat contemptuously. The result was a feeble rising in the 
south,^ The country was fully pacified by January 1847. The 
aftermath of Fr6mont’s filibustering acts, followed as they were 
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by wholly needless hostilities and by some injustice then and 
later in the attitude of Americans toward the natives^ was a 
growing misunderstanding, and estrangement regrettable in 
Californian history. Thus there was an end to the “ lotos-land 
society*' of California. Another society, less hospitable, less 
happy, less contented, but also less mild, better tempered for 
building states, and more “ progressive,” took the place of 
the old. 

By the treaty of Guadelupe Hidalgo in 1848 Mexico ceded 
California to the United States. It was just at this time that 
CmUfonlm discovered, and the new territory took on 

C0d9d to great national importance. The discussion as to what 
tbo UaitodI should be done with it began in Congress in 1846, 
StmtoM. immediately involving the question of slavery. A 
furious conflict developed, so that nothing was accomplished in 
two successive sessions ; even at the end of a third, in March 
1849, the only progress made toward creating a government for 
the territory was that the national revenue laws had been 
extended over it and San Francisco had been made a port of 
entry. Meanwhile conditions grew intolerable for the inhabit- 
ants. Before the end of the war Mexican laws not incompatible 
with United States laws were by international law supposed to 
be in force ; but nobody knew what they were, and the uncer- 
tainties of vague and variable alcalde jurisdictions were increased 
when Americans began to be alcaldes and grafted English 
common-law principles, like the jury, on Californian practices. 
Never was a population more in need of clear laws than the 
motley Californian people of 1848-1849, yet they had none when, 
with peace, military rule and Mexican law technically ended. 
There was a curious extra-legal fusion of laws, a half-breed legal 
system, and no definite basis for either law or government. Even 
the acts and theories of the officials were very inconsistent. 
Early in 1849 temporary local governments were set up in 
various towns, and in September a convention framed a free- 
state constitution and applied for admission to the Union. On 
the 7th of September 1850 a bill finally passed Congress admit- 
ting California as a free state. This was one of the bargains in 
the “ Compromise Measures of 1850 ” that were intended to 
dispose of the question of slavery in the Territories. Meanwhile 
the gold discoveries culminated and surpassed ** three centuries 
of wild talk about gold in California.” For three months there 
was little excitement, then a wild rush. Settlements were 
completely deserted ; homes, farms and stores abandoned. 
Ships deserted by their sailors crowded the bay at San Francisco 
— there were 500 of tliem in July 1850 ; soldiers deserted whole- 
sale, churches were emptied, town councils ceased to sit, 
merchants, clerks, lawyers and judges and criminals, everybody, 
flocked to the foothills. Soon, from Hawaii, Oregon and Sonora, 
from the Eastern states, the South Seas, Australia, South America 
and China came an extraordinary flow of the hopeful 
forbid. adventurous. In the winter of *48 the rush began 
from the states to Panama, and in the spring across 
the plains. It is estimated that 80,000 men reached the coast 
in 1849, about half of them coming overland ; three-fourths 
were Americans. Rapid settlement, excessive prices, reckless 
waste of money, and wild commercial ventures that glutted San 
Francisco with ill objects usable and unusable made the following 
years astounding from an economic point of view ; but not less 
bizarre was the social development, nor less extraordinary the 
problems of state-building in a society ‘‘ morally and socially 
tried as no other American community ever has been tried ” 
(Royce). There was of course no home life in early California. 
In 1850 women numbered 8 % of the population, but only 2 % 
in the mining counties. The miners were an energetic, covetous, 
wandering, abnorm^ly excitable body of men. Occasionally a 
kind of frenzy even would seem to seize on them, and lured by 
the hope of new deposits of unheard-of richness thousands 
would flock on unfounded rumours to new and perhaps distant 
localities, where many might perish from disease and starvation, 
the rest returning in poverty and rags. Such were the Kern 
River fever of 1855 and the greater Fraser Rivet rush ” of 
1858, the latter, which took perhaps 20,000 men out of the state. 
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causing a terrible amount of suffering. Many interior towns 
lost hedf their population and some virtually all their population 
as a result of this emigration ; and it precipitated a real estate 
crash in San Francisco that threatened temporary ruin. Mining 
times in California brought out some of the most ignoble and 
some of the best traits of American character. Professor Josiah 
Royce has pictured the social-moral process by which society 
finally impressed its “ claims on wayward and blind individuals ” 
who “ sought wealth and not a social order,*’ and so long as 
possible shirked all social obligations. Through varied instru- 
ments — lynch law, popular courts, vigilance committees — order 
was, however, enforced, better as times went on, until there was 
a stable condition of things. In the economic life and social 
character of California to-day the legacies of 1848 are plain. 

The slavery question was not settled for California in 1850. 
Until the Civil War the division between the Whig and Demo- 
cratic parties, whose organization in California preceded state- 
hood, was essentially based on slavery. The struggle fused with 
the personal contests of two men, rivals for the United States 
Senate, William McKendree Gwin (1805-1885, United States 
senator, 1850-1861), the leader of the pro -slavery party, and 
David Colbreth Broderick (1819-1859), formerly a leader of 
Tammany in New York, and after 1857 a member from California 
of the United States Senate, the champion of free labour, who 
declared in i860 for the policy of the Republican party. 
Broderick’s undoing was resolved upon by the slavery party, 
and he was killed in a duel. The Gwin party hoped to divide 
California into two states and hand the southern over to slavery ; 
on the eve of the Civil War it considered the scheme of a Pacific 
coast republic. The decade 1850-1860 was also marked by the 
activity of filibusters against Sonora and Central America. Two 
of these — one a French adventurer, Gaston Raoux, comte de 
Raousset-Boulbon (1817-1854), and William Walker, had very 
picturesque careers. The state was thoroughly loyal when war 
came. The later 'fifties are characterized by II. H. Bancroft as 
a period of “ moral, political and financial night.” National 
politics were put first, to the complete ignoring of excessive 
taxation, financial extravagance, ignorant legislation and 
corruption in California. The public was exploited for many 
years with impunity for the benefit of private interests. One 
legacy that ought to be briefly noted here is that of 
disputed land grants. Under the Mexican r^ime such 
grants were generous and common, and the complicated gronta, 
formalities theoretically essential to their validity 
were very often, if not usually, only in part attended to. Titles 
thus gained would never have been questioned under continued 
Mexican government, but Americans were unaccustomed to such 
riches in land and to such laxity. From the veiy first hundreds 
“ squatted ” on large claims, contesting the title. Instead of 
confirming all claims existing when the country passed to the 
United States, and so ensuring an immediate settlement of the 
matter, which was really the most important thing for the peace 
and purse of the community, the United States government 
undertook through a land commission and courts to sift the 
valid from the fraudulent. Claims of enormous aggregate value 
were thus considered and a large part of those dating from the 
last years of Mexican dominion (many probably artfully con- 
cocted and fraudulently antedated after the commission was at 
work) were finally rejected. This litigation filled the state and 
federd courts for value of realty in 

San Francisco naturaiiMp&ed extraordinary inducements to 
fraud, and the largest pali of the city was for years involved in 
fraudulent claims, and its peace broken by “ squatter ’’-troubles. 
Twenty or thirty years of the state’s life were disturbed by these 
controversies. Land monopoly is an evil of large proportions 
in California to-day, but it is due to the laxness of the United 
States govenunent in enabling speculators to accumulate holdings 
and not to the original extent of Mexican grants. 

In state gubernatorial elections after the Civil War the 
Democrats won in 1867, 1875, 1882, 1886, 1894 ; the Republicans 
in 1871, 1879, 18^, 1898, 1902. The leading features of political 
life and of legislation after 1876 were a strong labour agiution. 
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the struggle for the exclusioii of tihe Chinese, for the contrd of 
hydraulic mining, irrigation, and the advanoement by state-aid 
of the fruit interests ; Idle last three of which have already been 
referred to abovn. Labour conditions were * peculiar in the 
period following 1870. Mining, war times and the building of 
the Central Pacific had up to then inflated prices and prosperity. 
Then there came a slump ; probably the truth was rather that 
money was becoming less unnaturally abundant than that there 
was any over-supply of labour. The turning off of some 15,000 
Chinese (principally in 1869-1870) from the Central Pacific lines 
who flocked to San Francisco, augmented the discontent of 
incompetents, of disappointed late immigrants, and the reaction 
from flush times. Labour unions became strong and demon- 
strative. In 1877-1878 Denis Kearney (1847-1907), an Irish 
drayman and demagogue of considerable force and daring, 
headed the discontented. This is called the ** sand-lots agita- 
tion from the favourite meeting-place (in San Francisco) of 
the agitators. 

The outcome of these years was the Constitution of 1879, 
already described, and the exclusion of Chinese by national law. 
In 1879 California voted against further immigration of Chinese 
by 154,638 to 883. Congress re-enacted exclusion legislation in 
1902. All authorities agree that the Chinese in early years were 
often abused in the mining country and their rights most un- 
justly neglected by the law and its officers. Men among the 
most respected in C^alifomia (Joaquin Miller, H. H. Bancroft 
and others) have said most in praise and defence of the Chinaman. 
From railroad making to cooking he has proved his abilities 
and trustworthiness. He is found to-day in the mines and 
fisheries, in various lines of manufacture, in small farming, and 
in all branches of domestic service. The question of the economic 
development of the state, and of trade to the Orient, the views 
of the mercenary labour-contractor and of the philanthropist, 
the factor of upper-race ** repugnance, the “ economic-leech 
argument, the ** rat-rice-filth-and-opium ” argument, have all 
entered into the problem. Certain it is that though the unpre- 
judiced must admit that exclusion has not been at all an unmixed 
blessing, yet the consensus of opinion is that a large population, 
non-citizen and non-assimilable, sending — it is said — most of 
their earnings to China, living in the main meanly at best, and 
practically without wives, children or homes, is socially and 
economically a menace outweighing the undoubted convenience 
of cheaper (and frequently more trustworthy) menial labour 
than the other population affords. The exclusion had much to 
do with making the huge single crop ranches unprofitable and in 
leading to their replacement by small farms and varied crops. 
Many of the Chinese now in the state are wealthy. Race feeling 
against them has become much less marked. 

One outcome of early mission history, the “ Pious Fund of 
the Calif ornias,” claimed in 1902 the attention of the Hague 
Tribunal. (See Arbitration, International, Hague cases 
section.) In 1906-1907 there was throughout the state a re- 
markable anti-Japanese agitation, centring in San Francisco 
(q.v.) and affecting international relations and national politics. 


Governors of California (State) ^ 
I. Spanish 


Gasper de PortoU 
Filipe de Barri 
Felipe de Neve 
Pedro Fages 
Jos^ Antonio Romeii 
♦jos6 Joaquin de Arillaga 
Diego de jEk>rica . 

♦Joae Joaquin de Arillaga 
Jose Joaquin dc Arillaga 
•jos^ Diiano Arguello 
Pablo Vicente de SoU . 




served 1767-1770 

.. 1771-1774 

1774-1782 

„ 1782-1791 

„ 1791-1792 

„ 1792-1794 

„ 1794'-i8oo 

,, 1800-1804 

,, 1804-1814 

.. 1814-1815 

1815-1822 


^ As months and even years often elapsed between the date when 
early governors were appointed and the beginning of their actual 
iarvice. the date of contmissioa is disregaixled, and the date of 
ipyico given. Sometimes this is to be regarded as beginning at 
Ifonterey, sometimes elsewhere in California, sometime? at Loreto 
in Lower California. All the Spanish and Mexican governors were 
appointed by the oational goveminCTit, except in me case of the 


Pablo Vicente de Sola 
♦LuiS’ Antonio ArgueUo 
Tos6 Maria Echcandia 
Manuel Victoria 
lose Maria Echeandia ^ 
l^Pico« . 

Jo.s6 Figueroa 
*Tos6 Castro . 

♦Nicolas Gutierrez 
Mhriano Chico 
Nicolas Gutierrez 
Juan Bautista Alvarado * 
Carlos Antonio Carrillo ^ 
Manuel Mlcheltorena 
Pio Pico 


IZ. MoxiGAif 


John D. Sloat . 
Ricliard F. Stockton 
Stephen W. Kearney 
K. B. Mason . 
Bennett Riley 


III. American 
(a) Military 


•erved i8aa 
„ 1822-1825 

„ 1825-1831 

M 1831 
„ 1831-1832 

M 1832 
„ 1832-1835 

:: 

.. 1836 

.. 1836 

,, 1836-1842 

„ 1837-1838 

1842-1845 
,, 1845-1846 


appointed 1846 

„ 1846-1847 

1847 

,, 1847-1849 

M 1849 


Peter H. Burnett . 
tjohn H. Mcl>ougaU 
John Bigler 
John M. Johnson . 
John B. Weller 
Milton S. Latham 
♦Jolm G. Downey . 
Lcland Stanford . 
Frederick G. Law 
Henry H. Haight . 
Newton Booth 
♦Romualdo Pacheco 
William Irwin 
George G. Perkins 
George C. Stoncman 
Washington Bartlett 
♦Robert W. Waterman 
Henry H. Markham 
James H. Budd 
Henry T. Gage 
George C. Pardee 
James N. Gillett . 


Democrat 


Know Nothing 
Lccompton Democrat 
(6 days) ,, 

Republican 


(b) Stata. 
. 1849-1851 
. 1851-1852 
. 1852-1856 
. 1856)-! 858 
. 1858-1860 
. i860 
. i860 1862 
. 1862-1863 
. 1863-1867 
. 1867-1871 
. 1871-1875 
. i«75 
. 1875-1880 
. 1880-1883 
. 1883-1887 
. 1887 
. 1887-1891 
. 1891-1895 
. i895~J^fi99 
. 1899-1903 

. 1903-1907 

. 1907 


Democrat 

Republican 

Democrat 

Republican 

Democrat 

Republican 

Democrat 

Republican 


The mark ♦ before the name of one of the Spanish governors 
indicates that he acted only ad interim, and, in the case of governors 
since 1849. tliat the oflicer named was elected as Ueutenant-governor 
and succeeded to the office of governor. 
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(2 voLs., New York, 1849) ; Edward Bryant’s liAciI 1 Saw in Cali- 
fornia /New York, 1848) ; W. Golden Dreams (Txiiulon, 1851) ; 

Bayard Taylor’s Eldorado {2 vols.. New York, 1830) ; W. Colton's 
Three Years in California (New York, 1850) ; E. G. Bufium's Six 
Months in the Gold Mines ; from a Journal of Three Years' Residence 
in Upper and Lower California (London, 1850) ; J. T. Brooks’ 
Four Months among the Gold Finders (London, 1849) ; G. G. Foster. 
Gold Regions of Canfornia (New York, 1884). On this same period 
consult Bancroft's Popular Tribunals ; D. Y. Thomas, “ A History 
of Military Govi^mment in Newly Acquired I'erritory of the United 
Statc^,’’ in vol. xx. No. 2 (New York, 1904) of Columbia University^ 
Studies in History, Economics , and Public Law ; C. H. Shinn’s 
Mining Camps : A Study in American Frontier Government (New 
York, 1885) ; J. Royce, California ... A Study of American Char- 
acter, /84tr-/8jt^ (Boston, 1886) ; and, for varied pictures of mining 
and frontier life, the novels and skeichcH and poem.s of Bnd Harte. 
See also P. H. Burnet, Recollectums and Opinions of an Old Pioneer 
New York. 1880) ; S. J. Field, Personal Reminiscences of Early 
yays in California (privately published, copyright 1893). 

CALIFORNIA, LOWER {Baja Calijnrnia), a long narrow 
peninsula between the Gulf of California and the Pacific Ocean, 
forming a territory of the repubb’c of Mexico. Pop. (1895), 
42,245; (1900), 47,624. Lower California is a southward ex- 
tension of the State of California, United States, and is touched 
by only one of the Mexican states, that of Sonora on the E. The 
peninsula is about 760 m. long and from 30 to 150 m. wide, and 
has an area of 58,328 sq. m. It is traversed throughout its entire 
length by an irregular range of barren mountains, which slopes 
toward the Pacific in a succession of low hills, but breaks down 
abruptly toward the Gulf. The coast has two or three good 
sheltered bays, that of La Paz on the Gulf side and of Magda- 
lena on the Pacific side being best known. The coast is bordered 
by numerous islands, especially on the eastern side. The general 
appearance of the surface is arid and desolate, partly because of 
the volcanic remains, and partly because of the scanty rainfall, 
which is insufficient to support vegetation other than that of the 
desert except in the deeper mountain valleys. The northern 
part is hot and dry, like southern California, but the southern 
part receives more rain and has some fertile tracts, with a mild 
and pleasant climate. The principal natural product in this 
region is orchil, or Spanish moss, but by means of irrigation the 
soil produces a considerable variety of products, including sugar 
cane, cotton, cassava, cereals, tobacco and grapes. Horses, 
sheep and cattle are raised in the fertile valleys, but only to a 
limited extent. The territory is rich in minerals, among which 
are gold, silver, copper, lead, gypsum, coal and salt. The silver 
mines near La Paz were worked by the Jesuits as early as 1700. 
There are also extensive pearl fisheries in the Gulf, Paz being 
the headquarters of the industry, and whale fisheries on the W. 
coast in the vicinity of Magdalena Bay. The development of 
mining and other industries m the territory has led to an exten- 
sion of the California railway system southward into the peninsula, 
with the Mexican government’s permission, the first section of 
37 m. from the northern frontier being completed and opened to 
traffic in 1907. The territory is divided into two districts, the 
northern having its capital at the insignificant little village of La 
Ensenada, on Todos Santos Bay, and the southern having its 
capital at La Paz, at the head of a deep bay opening into the Gulf, 
La Paz is a port of call to steamships running between Mazatlan 
and San Francisco, an^ad a population of 5056 in 1900. La 
Ensenada (pop. in 1 906/ about 1500), 65 m. by sea S. of San 
Diego, Cal., is the only port for the northern part of the territory, 
and supplies a district extending 250 m. along the coast and 60 m. 
inland, including the mining camps of the north ; it manufactures 
and exports flour and leather. 

By orders of Cort6s the coast of Lower California was explored 
in 1539 by Francisco de Ulloa, but no settlement resulted. It 
was called California, the name (according to E. E.^ Hale) being 
derived from a popular Spanish romance of that time, entitled 
Sei^gas de Esptandian, in which an island named California was 
mentioned and situated “ on the right hand df tiie Indies, very 
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near the terrestrial paradise;” The name must have been given 
derisively, as the barren coasts of Lower Qilifomia could npt 
have suggested the proximity of a “terrestrial paradise.” The 
exploration of the coast did not extend above the peninsula 
until 1842. The name California was at first applied exclusively 
to the peninsula ; later, on the supposition that a strait con- 
nected the Pacific with the head of the Gulf of Calif cH^ia, the 
name Ifdas Califomias was frequently used. This erroneous 
theory was held as late as 1721. The first settlement was made 
in 1597, but was abandoned. From 1633 to 1683 five unsuccessful 
i^ttempts were made to establish a settlement at La Paz. Finally 
the Jesuits succeeded in founding a mission at Loreto on the 
Gulf course, in about 26® N. lat., in 1697, and at La Paz in 1720. 
At the time of their expulsion (1767) they had sixteen missions 
which were either self-supporting or were maintained by funds 
invested for that special purpose. The settlement of Upper 
California began in 1769, after which the two provinces were 
distinguished as California Baja or Antigua, and California Alta, 
the seat of government remaininf^ in the former for a short time. 
The two provinces were separated in 1804, were united under one 
governor residing in California Alta in 1825, and were then re- 
united in a single department through the political changes of 
1836, which lasted no later than 1847. Lower California was 
only slightly disturbed by the struggle for independence among 
the Spanish - American colonies, but in 1822 Admiral Lord 
Cochrane, who was in the service of the Chilean revolutionists, 
appeared on the coast and plundered San Jose del Cabo, Todos 
Santos and Loreto. In the war between Mexico and the United 
States La Paz and other coast towns were occupied by small 
detachments from California. In 1853 a filibustering expedition 
against Sonora under William Walker took possession of La Paz 
and proclaimed a republic consisting of Sonora and the peninsula. 
Fearing an attack from the mainland, the filibusters first with- 
drew to La Ensenada, near the American frontier, and then in 
the following year broke up altogether during an attempt to 
invade Sonora by land. A revolution under the leadership of 
Marquez de Leon in 1879 met with some temporary success, but 
died for want of material support in 1880. The development 
of mining and other industries since that time, together with 
vigorous efforts to found colonies in the more favoured localities, 
have greatly improved the situation in the territory. 

See the two volumes of H. H. Bancroft’s North Mexican States and 
Texas, lettered vols. 15 and 16 of his Works', also Arthur Wallmdge 
North, The Mother of Califtyrnia (San Francisco, 1908). 

CALIFORNIA, UNIVERS^Y OF, one of the largest and most 
important of state universities in America, situated at Berkeley, 
California, on the E. shore of San Francisco Bay. It took the place 
of the College of California (founded in 1855), received Cali- 
fornia’s portion of the Federal land grant of 1862, was chartered 
as a state institution by the legislature in 1868, and opened its 
doors in 1869 at Oakland. In 1873 it was removed to its present 
site. In the revised state constitution of 1879 provision is 
made for it cis the head of the state’s educational system. The 
grounds at Berkeley cover 270 acres on the lower slopes (299-900 
ft.) of the Berkeley Hills, which rise 1000 ft. or more above the 
university ; the view over the bay to San Francisco and the 
Golden Gate is superb. In recent years new and better buildings 
have gradually been provided. In 1896 an international archi- 
tectural competition was opened at the expense of Mrs Phoebe R. 
Hearst (made a regent of the university in 1898) for plans for a 
group of buildings harmonizing with|^ university’s beautiful 
site, and ignoring all buildings alrd^y existing. The first 
prize was awarded in 1899 to Emile B^nard, of Paris. The 
first building begun under the new plans was that for the 
college of mines (the gift of Mrs Hearst), completed in 1907, 
providing worthily for the important school of mining, from 
1885 directed by Prof. S. B. Christy (b. 1853); California Hall, 
built by state appropriation, had been completed in 1906. The 
Greek theatre (1903), an open-air auditorium seating 7500 
spectators, on a hill-side in a grove of towering eucalypts, was 
the gift of William Randolph Hearst; this has been used 
regularly for concerts by the university’s syn>phony orchestrs^ 


under the professor of music, John Frederick Wolle (b. 1863), 
who originated the Bach Festivals at Bethlehem, Pa. ; free 
public concerts are given on Sunday afternoons ; and there 
have been some remarkable dramatic performances here, notably 
Sudraka’s Mricchakattika in English, and Aeschylus’s Eutnenides 
in Greek, in April 1907. There are no dormitories. Student 
self-government works through the “ Undergraduate Students* 
Affairs Committee ” of the Associated Students. The faculty of 
the university has its own social club, with a handsome building 
on the grounds. At Berkeley is carried on the work in the 
colleges of letters, social sciences, natural sciences, commerce, 
agriculture, mechanical, mining and civil engineering, and 
chemistry, and the first two years’ course of the college of 
medicine — the Toland Medical College having been absorbed by 
the university in 1873 ; at Mount Hamilton, the work of the 
Lick astronomical department ; and in San Francisco, that of 
dentistry (1888), pharmacy, law, art, and the concluding (post 
graduate or clinical) years of the medical course — the San 
Francisco Polyclinic having become a part of the university in 
1892. Three of the San Francisco departments occupy a group 
of three handsome buildings in the western part of the city, 
overlooking Golden Gate Park. The Lick astronomical depart- 
ment (Lick Observatory) on Mount Hamilton, near San Jos^, 
occupies a site covering 2777 acres. It was founded in 1875 by 
James Lick of San Francisco, and was endowed by him with 
$700,000, $610,000 of this being used for the original buildings 
and equipments, which were formally transferred to the uni- 
I versity in 1888. The art department (San Francisco Institute 
I of art) was until 1906 housed in the former home of Mark Hopkins, 
a San Francisco “ railroad king ” ; it dated from 1893, under 
the name “ Mark Hopkins Institute of Art.” The building was 
destroyed in the San Francisco conflagration of 1906 ; but under 
its present name the department resumed work in 1907 on the 
old site. At the university farm, of nearly 750 acres, at Davis- 
ville, Yolo county, instruction is given in practical agriculture, 
horticulture, dairying, &c. ; courses in irrigation are given at 
Berkeley ; a laboratory of plant pathology, established in 1907 
at Whittier, Riverside county, and an experiment station on 
20 acres of land near Riverside, are for the study of plant and 
tree diseases and pests and of their remedies. A marine biologi- 
cal laboratory is maintained at La Jolla, near San Diego, and 
another, the Hertzstein Research Laboratory, at New Monterey ; 
the Rudolph Spreckles Physiological Laboratory is in Berkeley. 
The university has excellent anthropological and archaeological 
collections, mostly made by university expeditions, endowed by 
Mrs Hearst, to Peru and to Egypt. In 1907 the university 
library contained r 60,000 volumes, ranking, after the destruction 
of most of the San Francisco libraries in 1906, as the largest 
collection in the vicinity. The building of die Doe library 
(given by the will of Charles Franklin Doe), for the housing of 
the university library, was begun in 1907. The university has 
also the valuable Bancroft collection of 50,000 volumes and 
countless pamphlets and manuscripts, dealing principally with 
the history of the Pacific Coast from Alaska through Central 
America, and of the Rocky Mountain region, including Montana, 
Utah, Wyoming, Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico and Western 
Texas. This collection (that of the historian Hubert Howe 
Bancroft) was acquired in 1905 for $250,000 (of which Mr 
Bancroft contributed $100,000), and was entrusted (1907) to the 
newly organized Academy of Pacific Coast History. The library 
of Karl Weinhold (1823-1901) of Berlin, which is especially rich 
in Germanic linguistics and “ culture history,” was presented to 
the university in 1903 by John D. Spreckles. The university 
publishes The University of California Chronicle, an Official 
Record ; and there are important departmental publications, 
especially those in American archaeolo^ and ethnology, edited 
by Frederic Ward Putnam (b. 1839), including the reports of 
various expeditions, maintained by Mrs Hearst ; in physi- 
ology, edited by Jacques Loeb (b. 1859); in botany, edited 
by William Albert SetcheU (b. 1864); in zoology, edited by 
William Emerson Ritter (b. 1859) ; and in astronomy, the 
publications of the Li^k Observatory, edited by William Wdll^ce 
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Campbell (b. 1862). In 1902^ under the direction of Henry 
Morse Stephens (b. 1857)^ who then became professor of 
history^ a department of university extension was organized ; 
lecture courses, especially on history and literature, were de- 
livered in 1906-1907 at fifteen extension “ centres,” at most of 
which classes of study were formed. Annexes to the university, 
but having no corporate connexion with it, are the Berkeley 
Bible Seminary (Disciples of Christ), the Pacific Theological 
Seminary (Congregational), the Pacific Coast Baptist Seminary 
and a Unitarian school. 

The growth of the university has been extremely rapid. From 
1890 to 1900 the number of students increased fourfold. In 
the latter year the imiversity of California was second to Harvard 
only in the number of academic graduate and undergraduate 
students, and fifth among the educational institutions of the 
country in total enrolment. In July 1907 there were 519 
officers in the faculties and 2987 students, of whom 226 were in 
the professional schools in San Francisco. In addition there 
were 707 students in the 1906 summer session, the total for 
1906-1907 thus being 3684; of this number 1506 were women. 
The university conferred 482 degrees in 1907, 546 in 1906, 470 in 
X905. The affairs of the university are administered by a board 
of twenty-three regents, seven state officials and heads of 
educational institutions, being members ex officio, and sixteen 
other members being appointed by the governor and senate of 
the state ; its instruction is governed by the faculties of the 
different colleges, and an academic senate in which these are 
joined. The gross income from all sources for 1905-1906 was 
$1,564,190, of which about $800,000 was income from invest- 
ments, state and government grants, fees, &c., and the remainder 
was gifts and endowments. There is a permanent endowment of 
more than $3,000,000, partly from munificent private gifts, 
especially from Mrs Hearst and from Miss Cora Jean Flood. The 
financial support of tlie state has always been generous. No 
tuition fee is charged in the academic colleges to students 
resident in the state, and only $10,00 annually to students from 
without the state. The university maintains about 90 under- 
graduate scholarships, and 10 graduate scholarships and fellow- 
ships. All able-bodied male students are required to* take the 
courses in military science, under instruction by an officer of the 
United States army detailed for the purpose. Physical culture 
and hygiene are prescribed for all men and women, A state law 
forbids the sale of liquor witliin one mile of the university 
grounds. To realize the ideal of the university as the head of the 
educational system of the state, a system of inspection of high 
schools has been developed, whereby schools reaching the pre- 
scribed standard are entitled to recommend their graduates for 
admission to the university without examination. It was 
anticipated at one time that the foundation of the Leland 
Stanford Junior University at Palo Alto would injure the state 
institution at Berkeley ; but in practice this was not found to 
be the case ; on the contrary, the competition resulted in giving 
new vigour and enterprise to the older university. Joseph Le 
Conte (professor from 1872 to 1901) and Daniel C. Gilman 
(president in 1872-1875) deserve mention among those formerly 
connected with the university. In 1899 Benjamin Ide Wheeler 
(b. 1854) became president. He had been a graduate (1875) 
of Brown University, and was professor first of comparative 
philology and then of Greek at Cornell University ; his chief 
publications are Der griechische Nominalaccent ^1885); Analogy, 
in its Scope of Application in Language (1887) ; Principles of 
Language Growth (1891) ; The Organization of Higher Education 
in the United States (1^7); Dionysos and Immortality (1899); 
and Life of Alexander the Great (1900). 

CALIPASH and CALIPEE (possibly connected with carapace, 
the upper shell of a turtle), the gelatinous substances in the upper 
and lower shells, resj^ectively, of the turtle, the calipash being 
of a dull greenish and the calipee of a light yellow colour. 

CALIPH, Calif, or Khauf (Arab, khdlifa ; the lengthening 
of the & is strictly incorrect), literally ** successor,” '‘repre- 
sentative,^ a title borne originalljr by Abu Bekf, who, bn the 
death of Mahomet, became the avil and religious head of the 
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Mahommedan state. In the same sense the term is used in the 
Koran of both Adam and David as the vicegerents of God, 
Abu Bekr and his three (or four) immediate successors are known 
as the “ perfect ” caliphs ; after them the title was borne by the 
thirteen Omayyad caliphs of Damascus, and subsequently by 
the thirty-seven Abbasid caliphs of B^dad whose dynasty fell 
before the Turks in 1258. By some rigid Moslems these rulers 
were regarded as only amirs, not caliphs. There were titular 
caliphs of Abbasid descent in Egypt from that date till 1517 
when the last caliph was captured by Selim I. On the fall of the 
Omayyad dynasty at Damascus, the title was assumed by the 
Spanish branch of the family who ruled in Spain at Cordova 
(755-1031), and the Fatimite rulers of Egypt, who pretended 
to descent from Ali, and Fatima, Mahomet’s daughter, also 
assumed the name (see Fatimites). 

According to the Shiite Moslems, who call the office the 
'' imamate ” or leadership, no caliph is legitimate unless he is 
a lineal descendant of the Prophet. The Sunnites insist that the 
office belongs to the tribe of Koreish (Quraish) to which Mahomet 
himself belonged, but this condition would vitiate the claim of 
the Turkish sultans, who have held the office since its trans- 
ference by the last caliph to Selim I. According to a tradition 
falsely ascribed to Mahomet, there can be but one caliph at a 
time ; should a second be set up, he must be killed, for he “is 
a rebel.” (Sec Mahommedan Institutions.) 

CALIPHATE.^ The history of the Mahommedan rulers in the 
East who bore the title of caliph (q.v) falls naturally into three 
main divisions : — (a) The first four caliphs, the immediate 
successors of Mahomet ; (b) The Omayyad caliphs ; (c) The 
Abbasid caliphs. To these three groups the present article is con- 
fined ; for the Western caliphs, see Spain : History (and minor 
articles such as Almohades, Almoravides) ; for the Egyptian 
caliphs see Egypt: History (§ Mahommedan) and Fatimites. 
The history of Arabia proper will be found under Arabia: History, 

A. — The First Four Caliphs 

After the death of Mahomet the question arose who was to be 
his “ representative.” The choice lay with the community of 
Medina ; so much was understood ; but whom were they to 
choose ? The natives of Medina believed themselves to be now 
once more masters in their own house, and wished to promote 
one of themselves. But the Emigrants (see Mahomet) asserted 
their opposing claims, and with success, having brought into 
the town a considerable number of outside Moslems, so as to 
terrorize the men of Medina, who besides were still divided into 
two parties. The Emigrants’ leading spirit was Omar ; he did 
not, however, cause homage to be paid to himself, but to Abu 
Bekr, the friend and father-in-law of the Prophet. 

The affair would not have gone on so smoothly, had not the 
opportune defection of the Arabians put a stop to the inward 
schism which threatened. Islam suddenly found itself once 
more limited to the community of Medina ; only Mecca and 
TAif (TAyef) remained true. The Bedouins were willing enough 
to pray, indeed, but less willing to pay taxes ', their defection, 
as might have been expected, was a political movement.* None 
the less was it a revolt from Islam, for here the political society 
and the religious are identical. A peculiar compliment to 
Mahomet was involved in the fact that the leaders of the rebellion 
in the various districts did not pose as princes and kings, but as 
prophets ; in this appeared to he the secret of Islam’s success. 

I. Reign of Abu Be^r.-^Abu Bekr proved himself quite equal 
to the perilous situation. In the first place, he allowed the 
expedition against the Greeks, already arranged by Mahomet, 
quietly to set out, limiting himself for the time to the defence 
of Medina. On the return of the army he proceeded to attack 

1 Throughout this article, well-known names of ner8on.s and 
places appear in their most familiar forms, generally without accents 
or other diacritical signs. For the sake of homogeneity the articles 
on these persons or places are also given under these forms, bt|t in 
such cases, the exact forms, according to the system of transliteration 
adopted, are there given in addition. 

® See Ndldeke, Beitrdge zur Kenntnizs der Poesie der alien Araber 
(1864), pp. 89 seq. ^ i ^ 
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the rebels. The hc^ spmt of Islam kept the men of Medina 
together, and inspired in them an all-absorbing zeal fen* the 
feii^ ; the Arabs as a whole had no other bond of union and no 
better source ol inspiration than individual interest. As was 
to be expected, they were worsted ; eleven small flying cdumns 
of the Moslems, sent out in various directions, sufficed to quell 
the revolt. Those who submitted were forthwith received back 
into favour ; those who persevered in rebellion were punished 
with death. The majority accordingly converted, the obstinate 
were extirpated. In Yamama (Yemama) only was there a 
severe struggle ; the Bonn Panifa under their prophet Mosailima 
fought bravely, but here also Islam triumphed. 

The intern^ consolidation of Islam in Arabia was, strange to 
say, brought about by its diffusion abroad. The holy war 
against the border countries which Mahomet had already 
inaugurated, was the best means for making the new religion 
popular among the Arabs, for opportunity was at the same 
time afforded for gaining rich booty. The movement was 
organized by Islam, but the masses were induced to join it by 
quite other than religious motives. Nor was this by any means 
the first occasion on which the Arabian cauldron had overflowed ; 
once and again in former times emigrant swarms of Bedouins 
had settled on the borders of the wilderness. This had last 
happened in consequence of the events which destroyed the 
prosperity of the old Sabaean kingdom. At that time the small 
Arabian kingdoms of Ghassan and Hira had arisen in the western 
and eastern borderlands of cultivation ; tliese now presented 
to Moslem conquest its nearest and natural goal. But inasmuch 
as Hira was subject to the Persians, and Eastern Palestine to 
the Greeks, the annexation of the Arabians involved the exten- 
sion of the war beyond the limits of Arabia to a struggle with 
the two great powers (see further Arabia : History*), 

After the subjugation of middle and north-eastern Arabia, 
Khaiid b. al-Walid proceeded by order of the caliph to the 
conquest of the districts on the lower Euphrates. Thence he 
was summoned to Syria, where hostilities had also broken out. 
Damascus fell late in the summer of 635, and on the aoth of 
August 636 was fought the great decisive battle on the Hieromax 
(Yarmuk), which caused the emperor Heraclius {q.v,) finally to 
abandon Syria. ^ Left to themselves, the Christians hence- 
forward defended themselves only in isolated cases in the fortified 
cities ; for the most part they witnessed the disappearance of 
the Byzantine power without regret. Meanwhile the war was 
also carried on against the Persians in Irak, unsuccessfully at 
first, until the tide turned at the battle of Kadisiya (Kadessia, 
Qfldisiya) (end of 637). In consequence of the defeat which 
they here sustained, the Persians were forced to abandon the 
western portion of their empire and limit themselves to Iran 
proper. The Moslems made themselves masters of Ctesiphon 
(Madftin), the residence of the Sassanids on the Tigris, and 
conquered in the immediately following years the country of 
the two rivers. In 639 the armies of Syria and Irak were face 
to face in Mesopotamia. In a short time they had taken from 
the Aryans all the principal old Semitic lands — Palestine, Syria, 
Mesopotamia, Assyria and Babylonia. To these was soon added 
Egypt, which was overrun with little difficulty by *Amr ibn-el- 
Ass (f.r.) in 640. (See Egypt : History, § Mahommedan.) 
This completed the circle of the lands bordering on the wilderness 
of Arabia ; within these limits annexation was practicable and 
natural, a repetition indeed of what had often previously oc- 
curred. The kingdoms of Ghasson and Hira, advanced posts 
hithmo, now became the headquarters of the Arabs ; the new 
empire had its centres on the one hand at Damascus, on the 
other hand at Kufa and Basra, the two newly-founded cities in 
^ region of old Babylonia. The capital of Islam continued 
indeed for a while to be Medina, but soon the Hejaz (Hijaz) and 
the whole of Arabia proper lay quite on the outsl^t of affairs. 

The ease with which the native populations of the con- 
quered districts, exclusively or prevailingly Christian, adapted 
ftemselves to the new rule is very striking. Their nationality had 

1 De Goeje, Mimoireo d^kist. et de giog. orirm, “No. « (2nd ed., 
Leiden, 1864) r Noldeke, D.M.Z., 1875, pp. 76 sqq. ; SaHlcHiiiii 137. 


been broken long ago, but intrinsically it was more closed allied 
to tiie Arabian than to the Greek or Persian. Their religious 
sympathy with the West was seriously impaired by dogmatic 
controversies ; from Islam they might at any rate hq>e for 
toleration, even though their views were not in accordance 
with the theology of the emperor of the day. The lapse of the 
mosses from Christianity to Islam, however, which took place 
during the first century after the conquest, is to be accounted 
for only by the fact that in reality they had no inward relation 
to the gospel at all. They changed their creed merely to acquire 
the rights and privileges of Moslem citizens. In no case were 
they compelled to do so; indeed the Omayyad caliphs saw 
wi^ displeasure the diminishing proceeds of the poll-tax derived 
from their Christian subjects (see Mahommedan Institutions). 

It would have been a great advantage for the solidity of the 
Arabian empire if it had confined itself within the limits of those 
old Semitic lands, with perhaps the addition of Egypt. But the 
Persians were not so ready as the Greeks to give up the contest ; 

■ they did not rest until the Moslems had subjugated the whole 
of the Sassanid empire. The most important event in the 
protracted war which led to the conquest of Iran, was the battle 
of Nelmwend in 641 ; ^ the most obstinate resistance was offered 
by Persis proper, and especially by the capital, Istakhr (Perse- 
polis). In the end, all the numerous and partly autonomous 
provinces of the Sassanid empire fell, one after the other, into 
the hands of the Moslems, and the young king, Yazdegwd III. 
{q.v.), was compelled to retire to the farthest comer of his realm, 
where he cAme to a miserable end.*^ But it was long before tiie 
Iranians learned to accept the situation. Unlike the Christians 
of western Asia, they had a vigorous feeling of national pride, 
based upon glorious memories and especi^ly upon a church 
having a ct)nnexion of the closest kind with the state. Internal 
disturbances of a religious and political character and external 
disasters had long ago shattered the empire of the Sassanids 
indeed, but the Iranians had not yet lost their patriotism. They 
were fighting, in fact, against the despised and hated Arabs, 
in defence of their holiest possessions, their nationality and 
their faith. Their subjection was only external, nor did Islam 
ever succeed in assimilating them as the Syrian Christians were 
assimilated. Even when in process of time they did accept the 
religion of the prophet, they leavened it thoroughly with their 
own peculiar leaven, and, especially, deprived it of the practical 
political and national character which it had assumed after the 
flight to Medina. To the Arabian state they were always a 
thorn in the flesh ; it was they who helped most to break up its 
internal order, and it was from them also that it at last received 
its outward death-blow. The fall of the Omayyads was their 
work, and with the Omayyads fell the Arabian empire. 

2. Reign of Omar . — Abu Bckr died after a short reign on the 
22nd of August 634, and as a matter of course was succeeded by 
Omar. To Omar\s ten years* Caliphate belong for the most part 
the great conquests. He himself did not take the field, but 
remained in Medina with the exception of his visit to Syria in 
638 ; he never, however, suffered the reins to slip from bis 
gra.sp, so powerful was the influence of his personality and the 
Moslem ccmimunity of feeling. His |X)liticd insight is shown 
by the fact that he endeavoured to limit the indefinite extension 
of Moslem conquest, to maintain and strengthen the national 
Arabian character of the commonwealth of Islam and especially 
to promote law and order in its internal affairs. The saying 
with which he began his reign will never grow antiquated: 

“ By Allah, he that is weakest among you sh^l be in my sight 
the strong^, until I have vindicated for him his rights ; but 
him that is strongest will I treat as the weakest, until he complies 

^ The accounts differ ; see BalOdhuri 303. Tlie chnuaology of the 
conquests is in many points uncertain. 

» Baiadhurl 315 seq. ; Tabari i. 1068. 

* He sought to make the whole nation a great host of God ; the 
Arabs were to be soldiers and nothing else. They were ioebidden 
to acquire landed estates in the conquered countnes ; all land was 
either mode stataproperty or was restored to the old ownsers subject 
to a perpetual tnnute which provided pay on a splendid scale for 
the army. 
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with the laws.” After the administration of justice he directed 
his organizing activi^^ as the circumstances demanded^ chiefly 
towards financial questions — the incidence of taxation in the 
conquered territories^^ and the application of the vast resources 
which poured into the treasury at Medina. It must not be 
brought against him as a personal reproach, that in dealing with 
these he acted on the principle that the Moslems were the char- 
tered plunderers of all the rest of the world. But he had to atone 
by his death for the fault of his system. In the mosque at Medina 
he was stabbed by a Kufan workman and died in November 644. 

3. Reign of Olhtnan, — Before his death Omar had nominated 
six of the leading Mohajir (Emigrants) who should choose the 
caliph from among themselves-^thman, Ali, Zobair, Jalha, 
Sad b. Abi Waqqft§, and Abdarrahm&n b. Auf. The last-named 
declined to be a candidate^ and decided the election in favour 
of Othman. Under this weak sovereign the government of 
Islam fell entirely into the hands of the Koreish nobility. We 
have already seen that Mahomet himself prepared the way for 
this transference ; Abu Bekr and Omar likewise helped it ; the 
Emigrants were unanimous among themselves in thinking that 
the precedence and leadership belonged to them as of right. 
Thanks to the energy of Omar, they were successful in appro- 
priating to themselves the succession to the Prophet. They 
indeed rested their claims on the undeniable priority of their 
services to the faith, but they also appealed to their blood 
relationship with the Prophet as a corroboration of their right 
to the inheritance ; and the ties of blood connected them with 
the Koreish in general. In point of fact they felt a closer con- 
nexion with these than, for example, with the natives of Medina ; 
nature had not been expelled by faith.'-^ The supremacy of the 
Emigrants naturally furnished the means of transition to the 
supremacy of the Meccan aristocracy. Othman* did all in his 
power to press forward this development of affairs. He belonged 
to the foremost family of Mecca, the Omayyads, and that he 
should favour his relations and the Koreish as a whole, in every 
possible way, seemed to him a matter of course. Every position 
of influence and emolument was assigned to them ; they them- 
selves boastingly called the important province of Irak the garden 
of Koreish. In truth, the entire empire had become that garden. 
Nor was it unreasonable that from the secularization of Islam 
the chief advantage should be reaped by those who best knew 
the world. Such were beyond all doubt the patricians of Mecca, 
and after them those of Taif, people like Kh&lid b. al-Walid, 
Amr-ibn-el-Ass, *Abdallfth b. abl Sarh, Moghira b. Shp'ba, and, 
above all, old Abu Sofian with his son Moawiya. 

Against the rising tide of worldliness an opposition, however, 
now began to appear. It was led by what may be called the 
spiritual noblesse of Islam, which, as distinguished from the 
hereditary nobility of Mecca, might also be designated as the 
nobility of merit, consisting of the " Defenders ” (Ansar), and 
especially of the Emigrants who had lent themselves to the 
elevation of the Koreish, but by no means with the intention 
of allowing themselves thereby to be effaced. The opposition 
was headed by Ali, Zobair, T^ha, both as leading men among 
the Emigrants and as disappointed candidates for the Caliphate. 
Their motives were purely selfish ; not God’s cause but their 
own, not religion but power and preferment, were what they 
sought.® Their party was a mixed one. To it belonged the men 
of real piety, who saw with displeasure the promotion to the 
first places in the commonwealtii of the great lords who had 
actually done nothing for Islam, and had joined themselves to 
it only at the last moment. But the majority were merely a band 

> NSldeke, Tabari, 246. To Omar is due also the establishment 
of the Era of the Flight (Hegira), 

^ ^ven in the list of the slain at the battle of Honain the Emi- 
grants enumerated along with the Meccans and Koreish. and 
distinguished from the men of Medina. 

* It was the same opposition of the spiritual to the secular nobility 
that afterwards showed itself in the revolt of the sacred cities against 
the Omayyads. The movement triumphed with the elevation of the 
Abbasids to the thmne. But. that the spiritual nobility was i^hti^ 
not for principle but for personal advantage was as apparent in All’s 
hostilities against Zobair and as in ^t of the Abbasids against 
the followers of Ali < 


of men without views, whose aim was a change not of system, 
but of persons in their own interest. Everywhere in the pro- 
vinces l^ere was agitation against the caliph and his governors, 
except in Syria, where Othman’s cousin, Moawiya, son of Abu 
Sofi&n (see below), carried on a wise and strong administration. 
The movement was most enei^etic in Irak and in Egypt. Its 
ultimate aim was the deposition of Othman in favour of Ali, 
whose own services as well as his close relationship to the Prophet 
seemed to give him the best claim to the Caliphate. Even then 
there were enthusiasts who held him to be a sort of Messiah. 

The malcontents sought to gain their end by force. In bands 
they came from the provinces to Medina to wring concessions 
from Othman, who, though his armies were spreading terror 
from the Indus and Oxus to the Atlantic, had no troops at hand 
in Medina. He propitiated the mutineers by concessions, but as 
soon as they had gone, he let matters resume their old course. 
Thus things went on from bad to worse. In the following year 
(656) the leaders of the rebels came once more from Egypt and 
Irak to Medina with a more numerous following ; and the caliph 
again tried the plan of making promises which he did not intend 
to keep. But the rebels caught him in a flagrant breach of his 
word,^ and now demanded his abdication, besieging him in his own 
house, where he was defended by a few faithful subjects. As he 
would not yield, they at last took the building by storm and put 
him to death, an old man of eighty. His death in the act of 
maintaining his rights was of the greatest service to his house and 
of corresponding disadvantage to the enemy. 

4. Reign of Ali . — Controversy as to the inheritance at once 
arose among the leaders of the opposition. The mass of the 
mutineers summoned Ali to the Cdiphate, and compelled even 
Tallb^ and Zobair to do him homage. But soon these two, 
along with Ayesha, the mother of the faithful, who had an old 
grudge against Ali, succeeded in making their escape to Irak, 
where at Basra they raised the standard of rebellion. Ali in 
point of fact had no real right to the succession, and moreover 
was apparently actuated not by piety but by ambition and the 
desire of power, so that men of penetration, even although they 
condemned Othman’s method of government, yet refused to 
recognize his successor. The new caliph, however, found means 
of disposing of their opposition, and at the battle of the Camel, 
fought at Basra in November 656, and Zobair were slain, 
and Ayesha was taken prisoner. 

But even so Ali had not secured peace. With the murder of 
Othman the dynastic principle gained the twofold advantage of a 
legitimate cry — that of vengeance for the blood of the grey -haired 
caliph and a distinguished champion, the governor Moawiya, 
whose position in Syria was impregnable. The kernel of his 
subjects consisted of genuine Arabs, not only recent immigrants 
along with Islam, but also old settlers who, through contact 
with the Roman empire and the Christian church, had become to 
some extent civilized. Through the Ghassanids these latter 
had become habituated to monarchical government and loyal 
obedience, and for a long time much better order had prevailed 
amongst them than elsewhere in Arabia. Syria was the proper 
soil for the rise of an Arabian kingdom, and Moawiya was just 
the man to make use of the situation. He exhibited Othman’s 
blood-stained garment in the mosque at Damascus, and incited 
his Syrians to vengeance. 

Ali’s position in Kufa was much less advantageous. The 
population of Irak was already mixed up with Persian elements ; it 
fluctuated p'eatly, and was largely composed of fresh immigrants. 
Islam had its headquarters here ; Kufa and Ba§ra were the home 
of the pious and of the adventurer, the centres of religious and 
political movement. This movement it was that had raised Ali 
to the Caliphate, but yet it did not really take any personal 
interest in him. Religion proved for him a less trustworthy and 
more dangerous support than did the conservative and secular 
feeling of Syria for the Omayyads. Moawiya could either 
act or refrain from acting as he chose, secure in either case 

^ Or, at least, so they thought. The history of the letter to 
'Abdallah b. ab! Sarh seems to have been a tnek played on the 
caliph, who suspected Ali of having had a hand in it. 
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of the obedience of Ms subjects. Ali> on the other hand, was 
unable to convert enthusiasm for the principle inscribed on his 
banner into enthusiasm for his person. It was necessary that 
he should accommodate himself to the wishes of his supporters, 
which, however, were inconsistent. They compelled him 
suddenly to brcai off the battle of Sifliin, which he was apparently 
on the point of gaining over Moawiya, because the Syrians 
fastened copies of the Koran to their knees to denote that not 
the sword, but the word of God Should decide the contest (see 
further below, B. i ; also Ali). But in yielding to the will of the 
majority he excited the displeasure of the minority, the genuine 
zealots, who in Moawiya were opposing the enemy of Islam, 
and regarded Ali’s entering into negotiations with him as a 
denial of the faith. When the negotiations failed and war was 
resumed, the Kharijites refused to follow Ali’s army, and he had 
to turn his armies in the first instance against them. He 
succeeded in disposing of them without difficulty at the battle of 
Nahraw&n, but in his success he lost the soul of his following. 
For they were the true champions of the theocratic principle ; 
through their elimination it became clear that the struggle had in 
no sense anything to do with the cause of God. Ali’s defeat was 
a foregone conclusion, once religious enthusiasm had failed him ; 
the secular resources at the disposal of his adversaries were far 
superior. Fortunately for him he was murdered (end of January 
66i), thereby posthumously attaining an importance in the eyes 
of a large part of the Mahommedan world (ShT a) which he had 
never possessed during his life. 

B. — The Omayyad Dynasty 

Summary of Preceding Movements , — The conquest of Mecca had 
been of the greatest importance to the Prophet, not only because 
Islam thus obtained possession of this important city with its 
famous sanctuary, but above all because his late adversaries 
were at last compelled to acknowledge him as the Envoy of God. 
Among these there were many men of great ability and influence, 
and he was so eager to conciliate them or, as the Arabic ex- 
pression has it, “ to mellow their hearts ” by concessions and 
gifts, that his loyal helpers (Amar) at Medina became dissatisfied 
and could only with difficulty be brought to acquiesce in it. 
Mahomet was a practical man ; he realized that the growing 
state needed skilful administrators, and that such were found in 
much greater number among the antagonists of yesterday than 
among the honest citizens of Medina. The most important 
positions, such as the governorships of Mecca and Yemen, were 
entrusted to men of the Omayyad house, or that of the Makhzum 
and other Koreishite families. Abu Beke followed the Prophet’s 
example. In the great revolt of the Arabic tribes after the 
death of Mahomet, and in the inva.sion of Irak and Syria by the 
Moslems, the principal generals belonged to them. Omar did 
not deviate from that line of conduct It was he who appointed 
Yazid, the son of Abu Sofi&n, and after his death, his brother 
Moawiya as governor of Syria, and assigned the province of Egypt 
to Amr-ibn-el-Ass (*Amr b. A?). It is even surprising to find 
among the leading men so few of the house of H&shim, the nearest 
family of the Prophet. The puzzled Moslem doctors explain 
this fact on the ground that the Hashimites were regarded as too 
noble to hold ordinary administrative offices, and that they 
could not be spared at Medina, where their counsel was required 
in all important affairs. There is, however, a tradition in which 
Ali himself calls the Omayyads bom rulers. As long as Omar 
Kved opposition was silent. But Othman had not the strong 
personality of his predecessor, and, although he practically 
adhered to the policy of Omar, he was accused of favouring the 
members of his own family — the caliph belonged himself to the 
house of Omayya — at the expense of theHashimitesand the Ansar. 
The jealousy of the latter two was prompted by the fact that the 
governorship and military commands ha!d become not only much 
more important, but also much more lucrative, while power and 
ijBOiiey again procured many adherents. The truly devout 
on the other hand were scandalized by the growing 
luppry which relaxed the austere morals of the first Moslems, 
and this also was imputed to Othman* 


We thus see hoi^ the power of the house of Omayya developed 
itself, and how there arose against it an oppo^tion, wMch led in 
the first place to the murder of Othman and the Caliphate of Ali, 
and furthermore, during the whole period of the Omayyad 
caliphs, repeatedly to dangerous outbreaks, culminating in the 
great catastrophe which placed the Abbasids on the throne. 
The elements of this opposition were of very various kinds : — 

(1) The old-fashioned Moslems, sons of the Ansar and Mohdfir, 
who had been Mahomet’s first companions and supporters, and 
could not bear the thought that the sons of the old enemies of the 
Prophet in Mecca, whom they nicknamed tolaqd (freedmen), 
should be in control of the imamate, which carried with it the 
management of affairs both civil and religious. This party was 
in the foreground, chiefly in the first period. (2) The partisans 
of Ali, the Shi‘a (Shi'ites), who in proportion as their influence 
with the Arabs declined, contrived to strengthen it by obtaining 
the support of the non- Arabic Moslems, aided thereto, especially 
in the latter period, hy the Abbasids, who at the decisive 
moment succeeded in seizing the .supreme power for themselves. 
(3) The Kharijites, who, in spite of the heavy losses they sus- 
tained at the hands of Ali, maintained their power by gaining 
new adherents from among those austere Moslems, who held both 
Omayyads and Alids as usurpers, and have often been called, not 
unjustly, the Puritans of Islam. (4) The non- Arabic Moslems, 
who on their conversion to Islam, had put themselves under the 
patronage of Arabic families, and were therefore called maula’s 
(clients). These were not only the most numerous, but also, in 
virtue of the persistency of their hostility, the most dangerous. 
The largest and strongest group of these were the Persianji, who, 
before the conquest of Irak by the Moslems, were the ruling class 
of that country, so that Persian was the dominant language. 
With them all malcontents, in particular the Shi’itcs, found 
support ; by them the dynasty of the Omayyads and the 
supremacy of the Arabs was finally overthrown. To these 
elements of discord we must add : — (i) That the Arabs, notwith- 
standing the bond of Islam that united them, maintained their 
old tribal institutions, and therewith their old feuds and factions ; 

(2) that the old antagonism between Ma'adites^ (original 
northern tribes) and Yemenites (original southern tribes), 
accentuated by the jealousy between the Meccans, who belonged 
to the former, and the Medinians, who belonged to the latter 
division, gave rise to perpetual conflicts ; (3) that more than one 
dangerous pretender — some of them of the reigning family 
itself — contended with tlie caliph for the sovereignty, and must 
be crushed route que cotUe, It is only by the detailed enumera- 
tion of tliese opposing forces that we can form an idea of the 
heavy task that lay before the Prince of the Believers, and of the 
amount of tact and ability which his position demanded. 

The description of the reign of the Omayyads is extremely 
difficult. Never perhaps has the system of undermining 
authority by continual slandering been applied on such a scale as 
by the Alids and the Abbasids. The Omayyads were accused by 
their numerous missionaries of every imaginable vice ; in their 
hands Islam was not safe ; it would be a godly work to extirpate 
them from the earth. When the Abbasids had occupied the 
throne, they pursued this policy to its logical conclusion. But 
not content with having exterminated the hated rulers themselves, 
they carried their hostility to a further point. The official 
history of the Omayyads, as it has been handed down to us, is 
coloured by Abbasid feeling to such an extent that we can 
scarcely distinguish the true from the false. An example of this 
occurs at the outset in the assertion that Moawiya deliberatelj’- 
refrained from marching to the help of Othman, and indeed that 
it was with secret joy that he heard of the fatal result of the plot. 
The facts seem to contradict this view. When, ten weeks before 
the murder, some hundreds of men came to Medina from Egypt 
and Irak, pretendi^ that they were on their pilgrimage tO Mecca, 
but wanted to bring before the caliph their complaints against 
his vicegerents, nolx>dy could have the slightest suspicion that 
the life of the caliph was in danger ; indeed it was only during 

^ Ma'ad is in the genealogical system the father of the Mo^mr and 
the Rab'ia tribes. Qais is the principal branch of the Mod^« 
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the few days that Othman was besiegfed in his house that the 
danger became obvious. If the caliph then, as the chroniclers 
tell, sent a message to Moawiya for help, his messenger could not 
have accomplished half the journey to Damascus when the 
catastrophe took place. There is no real reason to doubt that 
the painful news fell on Moawiya unexpectedly, and that he, as 
mightiest representative of the Omayyad house, regarded as his 
own the duty of avenging the crime. He could not but view Ali 
in the light of an accomplice, because if, as he protested, ho did 
not abet the murderers, yet he took them under his protection. 
An acknowledgment of Ali as caliph by Moawiya before he had 
cleared himself from suspicion was therefore quite impossible. 

I. The Reign of Moawiya, — Moawiya, son of the well-known 
Meccan chief Abu Sofifin, embraced Islam together with his father 
and his brother Yazid, when the Prophet conquered Mecca, and 
was, like them, treated with the greatest distinction. He was even 
chosen to be one of the secretaries of Mahomet. When Abu Bekr 
sent his troops for the conquest of Syria, Yazid, the eldest son of 
Abu Sofian, held one of the chief commands, with Moawiya as 
his lieutenant. In the year 639 Omar named him governor of 
Damascus and Palestine ; Othman added to this province the 
north of Syria and Mesopotamia. To him was committed the 
conduct of the war against the Byzantine emperor, which he 
continued with energy, at first only on land, but later, when the 
caliph had at last given in to his urgent representations, at sea 
also. In the year 34 (a.d. 655) was fought off the coast of Lycia 
the great naval battle, which because of the great number of 
masts has been called “ the mast fight,’’ in which the Greek ^ 
fleet, commanded by the emperor Cons tans II. in person, was 
utterly defeated. Moawiya himself was not present, as he was 
conducting an attack (the result of which we do not know) on 
Caesarea in Cappadocia. The Arabic historians are so entirely 
f)reoccupied with the internal events that they have no eye for 
the war at the frontier. The contention which Moawiya had 
with Ali checked his progress in the north. 

Moawiya was a born niler, and Syria was, as ^ye have seen, the 
best administered province of the whole empire. He was so 
loved and honoured by his Syrians that, when he invited them 
to avenge the blood of Othman, they replied unanimously, “It is 
your part to command, ours to obey.” Ali was a valiant man, 
but had no great talent as a ruler. His army numbered a great 
many enthusiastic partisans, but among them not a few wise- 
acres ; there were also others of doubtful loyalty. The battle at 
Siffln (657), near the Euphrates, which lasted two months and 
consisted principally in, sometimes bloody, skirmishes, with 
alternate success, ended by the well-known appeal to the decision 
of the Koran on the part of Moawiya. This appeal has been called 
by a European scholar “ one of the unworthicst comedies of the 
whole world’s history,” acr^pting the report of very partial 
Arabic writers that it happened when the Syrians were on the 
point of losing the battle. He forgot that Ali himself, before the 
Battle of the Camel, appealed likewise to the decision of the 
Koran, and began the fight only when this had been rejected. 
There is in reality no room for suspecting Moawiya of not having 
been in earnest when making this appeal ; he might well regret 
that internecine strife should drain the forces which were so 
much wanted for the spread of Islam. Tliat the Book of God 
could give a solution, even of this arduous case, was doubtless the 
firm belief of both parties. But even if the appeal to the Koran 
had been a stratagem, as Ali himself thought, it would have been 
perfectly legitimate, according to the general views of that time, 
which had been also those of the Prophet. It is not unlikely 
that the chief leader of the Yemenites in Ali’s army, Astfath b. 
Qais, knew beforehand that this appeal would be made. Cer- 
tain^ is not to be obtained in the whole matter. 

On each side an umpire was appointed, Abu Mus& al-Ash*ari, 
the candidate of AiKath, on that of AH, Amr-ibn-el-Ass {q.v-) on 
that of Moawiya. The arbitrators met in the year 37 (a.d. 658) 
at Adhro^, in the south^^t of Syria, where are the ruins of 
the Roman Castra described by Briinnow and Domaszewsky 
{Die Pfovinda Arabiat i 433-463). Instead of this place, the 
1 The Arabs always call ttwm HUm. i.e. Romans. 


historians generally put Dumat-al-Jandal, the biblical Dumft 
now called Jauf, but this rests on feeble authority. The various 
accounts about what happened in this interview are without 
exception untrustworthy. J. Wellhausen, in his excellent book 
Das arabische Reich wtd sein Siurz, has made it very probable that 
the decision of the umpires was that the choice of Ali as caliph 
should be cancelled, and that the task of nominating a successor 
to Othman should be referred to the council of notable men 
(shurd)f as representing the whole community. Ali refusing to 
submit to this decision, Moawiya became the champion of the 
law, and thereby gained at once considerable support for the 
conquest of Egypt, to which above all he directed his efforts. As 
soon as Amr returned from Aclhroh, Moawiya sent him with an 
army of four or five thousand men agiiinst Egypt. About tlie 
same time the constitutional party rose against All’s vicegerent 
Mahommed, son of Abu Bekr, who had been the leader of the 
murderous attack on Otliman. Mahommed was beaten, taken 
in his flight, and, according to some reports, sewn in the skin of an 
ass and burned. 

Moawiya, realizing that Ali would take all possible means to 
crush him, took his measures accordingly. He concluded witli 
the Greeks a treaty, by which he pledged himself to pay a large 
sum of money annually on condition that the emperor should give 
him hostages as a pledge for the maintenance of peace. Ali, 
however, had first to deal with the insurrection of the Klmrijiles, 
who condemned the arbitration which followed the battle of Siffin 
as a deed of infidelity, and demanded that Ali should break the 
compact (see above, A. 4). F reed from this difliculty, Ali prepared 
to direct his march against Moawiya, but his soldiers declined to 
move. One of his men, Khirrit b. Rashid, renounced him 
altogether, because he had not submitted to the decision of the 
umpires, and persuaded many others to refuse the payment of the 
poor-rate. Ali was obliged to subdue him, a tusk which he 
effected not without difficulty. Not a few of his former partisans 
went over to Moawiya, as already had happened before the days 
of Siffin, amongst others AH's own brother ‘Aqil. Lastly, there 
were in Kufa, and still more in Basra, many Othmaniya or 
legitimists, on whose co-operation he could not rely. Moawiya 
from his .side made incessant raids into AH’s dominion, and by his 
agents cau.sed a very serious revolt in Basra. The statement that 
a treaty was concluded between Moawiya and Ali to maintain the 
status quOy in the beginning of the year 40 (a.d. 660), is not very 
probable, for it is pretty certain that just then Ali had raised an 
army of 40,000 men against the Syrians, and also that in the second 
or third month of that year Moawiya was proclaimed caliph at 
Jerusalem. At the same time Bosr b. Abi ArtAt made his 
expedition against Medina and Mecca, whose inhabitants were 
compelled to acknowledge the caliphate of Moawiya. On the 
murder of Ali in 661, his son Hasan was chosen caliph, but he 
recoiled before the prospect of a war with Moawiya, having 
neither the ambition nor the energy of Ali. Moawiya stood then 
with a large army in Maskin, a rich district lying to the north of 
the later West Bagdad, watered by the Dojail, or Little Tigris, a 
channel from the Euphrates to the Tigris. The army of Trak was 
near MadAin, the ancient Ctesiphon. The reports about what 
occurred are confused and contradictory ; but it seems probable 
that Abdallah b. Abbas, the vicegerent of Ali at Basra and 
ancestor of the future Abbasid dynasty, was in command. No 
battle was fought. Hasan and Ibn Abbas opened, each for 
himself, negotiations with Moawiya. The latter made it a 
condition of surrender that he should have tlie free disposal of the 
funds in the treasury of Basra. Some say that he had already 
before the death of Ali rendered himself master of it. Notwith- 
standing the protest of the Basrians, he transported this booty 
safely to Mecca. When his descendants had ascended the throne 
and he had become a demi-saint, the historians did their best to 
excuse his conduct. Hasan demanded, in ej^change for the power 
which he resigned, the ccxitents of the treasury at Kufa, which 
amounted to five millions of dirhems, together with the revenues 
of the Persian province of DarAbjird (^rab). When these nego- 
tiations became known, a mutiny brdRe out in Hasan’s camp. 
Hasan himself was wounded and retired to Medina, where he 
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died eight or nine years afterwards. The legend that he was 
poisoned by order of Moawiya is without the least foundation. 
It seems that he never received the revenues of Dar&bjird, the 
Basrians to whom they belonged refusing to cede them. 

Moawiya now made his entry into Kufa in the summer of a.h. 
41 (a.d. 661) and received the oath of allegiance as Prince of the 
Believers. This year is called the year of union (jamd*a). 
Moghira b. Sho*ba was appointed governor of Kufa. Homrftn b. 
Ab&n had previously assumed the government of Basra. This 
is represented commonly as a revolt, but as Homran was a client 
of Othman, and remained in favour with the Omayyads, it is 
almost certain that he took the management of affairs only to 
maintain order. 

One strong antagonist to Moawiya remained, in the person of 
Ziy&d. This remarkable man was said to be a bastard of Abu 
SofiAn, the father of Moawiya, and was, by his mother, the 
brother of Abu Bakra, a man of great wealth and position at 
Basra. He thus belonged to the tribe of Thaqif at T&if, which 
produced many very prominent men. At the age of fourteen 
years Ziyad was charged with the financial administration of the 
Basrian army. He had won the affection of Omar, by his know- 
ledge of the Koran and the Sunna of the Prophet, and by the fact 
that he had employed the first money he earned to purchase the 
freedom of his mother Somayya. He was a faithful servant of Ali 
and put down for him the revolt excited by Moawiya’s partisans 
in Basra. Thence he marched into FSrs and Kirman, where he 
maintained peace and kept the inhabitants in their allegiance to 
Ali. After Ali’s death he fortified himself in his castle near 
Istakhr and refused to submit. Moawiya, therefore, sent Bosr 
b, Abi Artat to Basra, with orders to capture Ziyad’s three sons, 
and to force Ziyad into submission by threatening to kill them. 
Ziyad was obdurate, and it was due to his brother Abu Bakra, 
who persuaded Moawiya to cancel the order, that the threat was 
not executed. On his return to Damascus, Moawiya charged 
Mof^hira b. Sho‘ba to bring his countryman to reason. Abdallah 
b, 'Amir was made governor of Basra. 

As soon as Moawiya had his hands free, he directed all his 
forces against the Greeks. Immediately after the submission of 
Irak, he had denounced the existing treaty, and as early as 662 
had sent his troops against the Alans and the Greeks. Since then, 
no year passed without a campaign. Twice he made a serious 
effort to conquer Constantinople, in 669 when he besieged it for 
three months, and in 674. On the second occasion his fleet 
occupied Cyzicus, which it held till shortly after his death in 680, 
when a treaty was signed. In Africa also the extension of 
Mahommedan power was pursued energetically. In 670 took 
place the famous march of *Okba (‘Oqba) b. Nafi* and the founda- 
tion of Kairawan, where the great mosque still bears his name. 
Our information about these events, though very full, is untrust- 
worthy, while of the events in Asia Minor the accounts are scarce 
and short. The Arabic historians are still absorbed by the events 
in Irak and Khorasan. 

The talented prefect of Kufa, Moghira b. Sho*ba, eventually 
broke down the resistance of Ziy&d, who came to Damascus to 
render an account of his administration, which the caliph 
ratified. Moawiya seems also to have acknowledged him as the 
son of Abu Sofiftn, and thus as his brother ; in 664 this recogni- 
tion was openly declared.^ In the next year Ziy&d was appointed 
governor of Basra and the eastern provinces belonging to it. As 
the austere champion of the precepts of Islam, he soon restored 
order in the whole district. Outwardly, this was the case in 
Kufa also. A rising of Kharijites in the year 663 had ended in 
the death of their chief. But the Shi'ites were dissatisfied and 

* A single gencalo^t. Abu Yaqa^&n, says that he was a legiti- 
mate son of Abu Son&n, and that his mother was Asm&, daughter 
of Awar, But all others call his mother Somayya, who is said to 
have been a slave-girl of Hind, the wife of Abu Sofiftn, and who 
became later also the mother of Abu Bakra. We cannot make out 
’ Abu Soh&n acknowledged him as his son or not. At a later 

^ Abbasid calipbJ 4 ahdi had the names of Ziy&d and his 
^^EEaants off the^Us of the Koreish ; but, after his death, 
JP^ersdmno^nSDH gained over the chief of the rolls office, and 
vnrtheir nafiMHUpb^d in the lists (see Tabari iii. 479). 


even dared to give public utterance to their hostility. Moghira 
contented himself with a warning. He was already aged and had 
no mind to enter on a conflict. He died about the year 670, and 
his province also was entrusted to Ziy&d, who appointed 'Amr b. 
Horaith as his vicegerent. At a Friday service in the great mosque 
‘Amr was insulted and pelted with pebbles. Ziy&d then came 
himself, arrested the leader of the Shi‘ites, and sent fourteen rebels 
to Damascus, among them several men of consideration. Seven of 
them who refused to pledge themselves to obedience were put to 
death ; the ShiMtes considered them as martyrs and accused 
Moawiya of committing a great crime. But in Kufa peace was 
restored, and this not by military force, but by the headmen of 
the tribes. We must not forget that Kufa and Basra were 
military colonies, and that each tribe had its own quarter of the 
city. A wholesome diversion was provided by the serious re- 
sumption of the policy of eastern expansion, which had been 
interrupted by the civil war. For this purpose Irak had to 
furnish the largest contingent. The first army sent by Ziy&d 
into Khorasan recaptured Merv, Herat and Balkh, conejuered 
Tokh&rist&n and advanced as far as the Oxus. In 673 ^Obai- 
dallah, the son of Ziy&d, crossed the river, occupied Bokhara, and 
returned laden with booty taken from the wandering Turkish 
tribes of Transoxiana. He brought 2000 Turkish archers with 
him to Basra, the first Turkish slaves to enter the Moslem empire. 
Sa*id, son of the caliph Othman, whom Moawiya made governor 
of Khorasan, in 674 marched against Samarkand. Other 
generals penetrated as far as the Indus and conquered Kabul, 
Sijistan, Makr&n and Kandahar. 

Ziy&d governed Irak with the greatest vigour, but as long as 
discontent did not issue in action, he let men alone. At his death 
(672-673), order was so generally restored that “ nobody had any 
more to fear for life or estate, and even the unprotected woman 
was safe in her house without having her door bolted." 

Moawiya was a typical Arab sayyid (gentleman ). He governed, 

I not by force, but by his superior intelligence, his self-control, 
his mildness and magnanimity. The following anecdote may 
illustrate this. One of Moawiya’s estates bordered on that of 
Abdallah b. Zobair, who complained in a somewhat truculent 
letter that Moawiya's slaves had been guilty of trespassing. 
Moawiya, disregarding his son Yazid’s advice that he should 
exact condign punishment for Zobair's disrespect, replied in 
flattering terms, regretting the trespass and resigning both slaves 
and estate to Zobair, In reply Zobair protested his loyalty to 
Moawiya, who thereupon pointed a moral for the instruction of 
Yazid. 

Moawiya has been accused of having poisoned more than one of 
his adversaries, among them Malik Ashtar, Abdarrahm&n the 
son of the great captain Kh&lid b. Walid, and Hasan b. Ali. As 
for the latter, European scholars have long been agreed that the 
imputation is groundless. As to Abdarrahm&n the story is in the 
highest degree improbable. Mad&ini says that Moawiya was 
prompted to it, because when he consulted the Syrians about the 
choice of his son Yazid as his successor, they had proposed 
Abdarrahm&n. The absurdity of this is obvious, for Abdarrah- 
m&n died in the year 666.^ Others say * that Moawiya was afraid 
lest Abdarrahm&n should become too popular. Now, Abdarrah- 
m&n had not only been a faithful ally of Moawiya in the wars with 
Ali, but after the peace devoted all his energy to the Greek war. 
It is almost incredible that Moawiya out of petty jealousy would 
have deprived himself of one of his best men. The probability is 
that Abdarrahm&n was ill when returning from the frontier, that 
Moawiya sent him his own medical man, the Christian doctor Ibn 
Oth&l, and that the rumour arose that, the doctor had poisoned 
him. It is remarkable withal that this rumour circulated, not in 
Homs (Emesa), where Abdarrahm&n died, but in Medina. There 
a young relation of Abdarrahm&n was so roused by the taunt 
that the death of his kinsman was unavenged, that he killed Ibn 
Oth&l near the mosq^ue of Damascus. Moawiya imprisoned him 
and let him pay a high ransom, the law not permitting the talio 
against a Moslem for having killed a Christian. The story that 

^ Agh&ni XX. p. x Ibn abi Osaibia i. p. i x8. 

V Tabari iL p. 82. 
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this relative was KhAlid, the son of Abdarrahm&n^ is absurd in- 
asmuch as Moawiya made this Khftlid commander against the 
Greeks in succession to his father. In the third case — that of 
Malik Ashtar — the evidence is equally inadequate. In fact, since 
Moawiya did not turn the weapon of assassination against such 
men as Abdallah b. Zobair and Hosain b. Ali, it is unlikely that 
he used it against less dangerous persons. These two men were 
the chief obstacles to Moawiya’s plan for securing the Caliphate 
for his son Yazid. The leadership with the Arabic tribes was as a 
rule hereditary, the son succeeding his father, but only if he was 
personally fit for the position, and was acknowledged as such by 
the principal men of the tribe. The hereditary principle had not 
been recognized by Islam in the cases of Abu Bekr, Omar and 
Othman ; it had had some influence upon the choice of Ali, the 
husband of Fatima and the cousin of the Prophet. But it had 
been adopted entirely for the election of Hasan. The example of 
Abu Bekr proved that the caliph had the right to appoint his 
successor. But this appointment must be sanctioned by the 
principal men, as representing the community. Moawiya seems 
to have done his best to gain that approbation, but the details 
given by the historians are altogether unconvincing. This only 
seems to be certain, that the succession of Yazid was generally 
acknowledged before the death of his father, except in Medina. 
(See Mahommedan Institutions.) 

Moawiya died in the month of Rajab 6o (a.d. 68o). His last 
words are said to have been : “ Fear ye God, the Elevated and 
Mighty, for God, Praise be to Him, protects the man that fears 
Him ; he who does not fear God, has no protection.” Moawiya 
was, in fact, a religious man and a strict disciple of the precepts of 
Islam. We can scarcely, therefore, credit the charges made by 
the adversaries of his chosen successor Yazid, that he was a 
drinker of wine, fond of pleasure, careless about religion. All the 
evidence shows that, during the reign of the Omayyads, life in 
Damascus and the rest of Syria was austere and in striking 
contrast to the dissolute manners which prevailed in Medina. 

2. Rule of Yazid . — When Moawiya died, the opposition had 
already been organized. On his accession Yazid sent a circular 
to all his prefects, officially announcing his father’s death, and 
ordering them to administer the oath of allegiance to their 
subjects. In that sent to Walid b. ‘Otba, the governor of 
Medina, he enclosed a private note charging him in particular to 
administer the oath to Hosain, Abdallah b. Omar and Abdallah 
b. Zobair, if necessary, by force. Walid sent a messenger 
inviting them to a conference, thus giving them time to assemble 
their followers and to escape to Mecca, where the prefect Omar 
b. Sa‘id could do nothing against them. In the month Ramadan 
this Omar was made governor of Medina and sent an army against 
Ibn Zobair. This army was defeated, and from that time Ibn 
Zobair was supreme at Mecca. 

On the news of Yazid’s accession, the numerous partisans of 
the family of Ali in Kufa sent addresses to Hosain, inviting him 
to take refuge with them, and promising to have him proclaimed 
caliph in Irak. Hosain, having learned that the majority of the 
inhabitants were apparently ready to support him strenuously, 
prepared to take action. Meanwhile Yazid, having been in- 
formed of the riotous behaviour of the Shi*ites in Kufa, sent 
Obaidallah, son of the famous Ziyad and governor of Basra, to 
restore order. Using the same tactics as his father had used 
before, Obaidallah summoned the chiefs of the tribes and made 
them responsible for the conduct of their men. On the 8th of 
Dhu’l-Hijja Hosain. set out from Mecca with all his family, 
expecting to be»rtWhred^!»ii|||M by the citizens of Kufa, 

but on his arrival at KerhSfe west of the Euphrates, he was 
confronted by an army sent by Obaidallah under the command of 
Omar, son of the famous Sa*d b. Abi Waqq&s, the founder of 
Kufa. Hosain gave battle, vainly relying on ^e promised aid 
from Kufa, and fell with almost ail his followers on the loth of 
Muharram 6i (loth of October 680). 

No other issue of this rash expedition could have been expected. 
But, as it involved the grandson of the Prophet, the son of Ali, 
and so many members of his family, Hosain’s devout partisans 
at Kufa^ who by their overtures had been the principal cause of 
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the disaster, regarded it as a tragedy, and the facts gradually 
acquired a wholly romantic colouring. Omar b. Sa'd and his 
officers, Obaidallah and even Yazid came to be regarded as 
murderers, and their names have ever since been held accursed 
by all Shi‘ites. They observe the loth of Muharram, the day of 
* Ashura, as a day of public mourning. Among the Persians, stages 
are erected on that day in public places, and plays are acted, 
representing the misfortunes of the family of Ali.^ “ Revenge 
for Hosain ” became the watchword of all ShiMtes, and the 
Meshed Hosain (Tomb of the martyr Hosain) at Kerbela is to 
them the holiest place in the world (see Kerbela). Obaidallah 
sent the head of Hosain to Damascus, together with the women 
and children and Ali b. Hosain, who, being ill, had not taken part 
in the fight. Yazid was very sorry for the issue, and sent the 
prisoners under safe-conduct to Medina. Ali remained faithful 
to the caliph, taking no share in the revolt of the Medinians, and 
openly condemning the risings of the Shi‘ites. 

Ibn Zobair profited greatly by the distress caused by Hosain’s 
death. Though he named himself publicly a refugee of the House 
of God, he had himself secretly addressed as caliph, and many of 
the citizens of Medina acknowledged him as such. Yazid, when 
informed of this, swore in his anger to have him imprisoned. But 
remembering the wisdom of his father, he sent messengers with a 
chain made of silver coins, and bearing honourable proposals. 
At the same time he received a number of the chief men of 
Medina, sent by the prefect, with great honour and loaded them 
with gifts and presents. But Ibn Zobair refused, and the 
Medinians, of whom the majority probably had never before 
seen a prince’s court, however simple, were only confirmed in 
their rancour against Yazid, and told many horrible tales about 
his profligacy, that he hunted and held wild orgies with Bedouin 
sheikhs, and had no religion. A characteristically Arabic cere- 
mony took place in the mosque of Medina. “ I cast off the oath 
of allegiance to Yazid, as I cast off my turban,” exclaimed the 
first, and all others followed, casting off one of their garments, 
till a heap of turbans and sandals lay on the floor. Ibn Hanzala 
was made commander. The Omayyads, though they with their 
clients counted more than 1000 men, were not able to maintain 
themselves, and were allowed to depart only on condition of strict 
neutrality. 

At last the patience of Yazid was exhausted. An army — the 
accounts about the number vary from 4000 to 20,000 — was 
equipped in all haste and put under the command of Moslim b. 
'Oqba, with orders first to exact submission from the Medinians, 
if necessary by force, and then to march against Ibn Zobair. 
Moslim, having met the expelled Omayyads at Wftdi ’I-Qora, 
encamped near the city (August 683) and gave the inhabitants 
three days in which to return to obedience, wishing to spare the 
city of the Prophet and to prevent the shedding of blood. When, 
however, after the lapse of three days, a final earnest appeal had 
been answered insultingly, he began the battle. The Medinians 
fought valiantly, but could not hold out against the well-dis- 
ciplined Syrians. Moreover, they were betrayed by the Medinian 
family of the Banu Haritha, who introduced Syrian soldiers into 
the town. Medina lies between two volcanic hills, called harra. 
After one of these the battle has been named “ The Day of 
Harra.” For three days the city was given up to plunder. IL is 
said that a thousand bastards (the ” children of the Harra ”) 
were bom in consequence of these days. The remaining citizens 
were compelled to take the oath of allegiance to Yazid in a 
humiliating form ; the few who refused were killed. Ali b. 
Hosain, who had refused to have anything to do with the revolt, 
was treated with all honour. Mahommed b. al-Hanafiya, the 
son of Ali, and Abdallah b. Omar had likewise abstained, but 
they had left Medina for Mecca. 

Moslim then proceeded towards Mecca. He was already ill, and 
died about midway between the two cities, after having given the 
command, according to the orders of the caliph, to Hosain b. 
Nomair. It is quite natural that the man who delivered up the 
city of the Prophet to plunder, and at whose hands so many 
prominent Moslems fell, should have been an object of detestation 
1 See Chodzko. TIUdtre persan (Paris, 1878). 
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to the devout Even «oine Emopean scholars have drawn a 
false picture of his personality, as has been dearly shown by 
Wellhausen. About Medina also false statements have been 
made* The city recovered very soon from the disaster, and 
remained the seat not only of holy tradition and jurisdiction, 
but also of the Arabic aristocracy. In no city of the empire, 
duri^ the reign of the Omayyads, lived more singers and 
musicums than in Medina. 

Hosain b. Nomair arrived before Mecca in September 683 and 
found Ibn Zobair ready to defend it. A number of the citizens 
of Medina had come to the aid of the Holy City, as well as many 
Kharijites from Yamfima under Najda b. *Amir. The siege had 
lasted 65 — others say 40 — days, when the news came of the 
death of Yazid, which took place presumably on the 14th of 
Rabia I, 64 (12th November 683). Eleven days before a fire, 
caused by imprudence, had consumed all the woodwork of the 
Ka ba and burst the black stone in three places. The evidence 
is quite conclusive ; yet the fire has been imputed to the Syrians, 
and a tale was invented about ballistas which hurled against the 
House of God enormous stones and vessels full of bitumen. In 
fact, the siege had been confined to enclosure and skirmishes. It 
is said that on the news of the death of Yazid a conference took 
place between Hosain and Ibn Zobair, and that the former offered 
to proclaim the latter as caliph provided he would accompany 
him to Syria and proclaim a general amnesty. Ibn Zobair 
refused haughtily, and Hosain, with a contemptuous criticism of 
his folly, ordered his army to break up for Syria. 

Hitherto Ibn Zobair had confined himself to an appeal to the 
Moslems to renounce Yazid and to have a caliph elected by the 
council (shurd) of the principal leading men. He now openly 
assumed the title of caliph and invited men to take the oath of 
allegiance. He was soon acknowledged throughout Arabia, in 
Egypt and in Irak. The Omayyads, who had returned to Medina, 
were again expelled. 

Y ^d is described in the Continuatio Istdori Byz. § 2 7, as “ iucun- 
dissimus et cunctis nationibus regni eius subditis vir gratissime 
habitus, qui nullam unquam, ut omnibus moris est, sibi regalis 
fastigii causa gloriam appetivit, sed communis ^ cum omnibus 
civiliter vixit.’’ This is confirmed by the fact that Moawiya 11 . 
is said to have been a mild ruler, like his father, and goes far to 
outweigh the prejudiced account given by his opponents and 
coloured still further by tradition. Against the accusation of 
being a drinker of wine he himself protested in verses which he 
recited when he sent the army against Ibn Zobair. Decisive is 
also the testimony of Ibn al-Hanafiya, who declared that all the 
accusations brought by the Medinians were false. It may be 
true that he was fond of hunting, but he was a peace-loving, 
generous prince. It is uncertain at what age he died. Accounts 
vary between 33 and 39. The latter finds confirmation in the 
statement that he was born in a.h. 25, though another account 
places his birth in 22. As his son Moawiya who succeeded him 
was certainly adult (the accounts vary between 17 and 23), the 
latter date seems to be preferable. 

3. Moawiya 11 . had reigned a very short time — ^how long is 
again wholly uncertain — when he fell sick and died. Then 
commenced a period of . the greatest confusion. The mother of 
Yazid, Maisun, belonged to the most powerful tribe in Syria, the 
Kalb, and it seems that this and the cognate tribes of Qoda*a 
(Yemenites) had enjoyed certain prerogatives, which had aroused 
the jealousy of the Qais and the cognate tribes of Modar. Im- 
mediately after the death of Yazid, Zofar b. Harith, who had 
already fought with Ibn Zobair against Yazid, had induced 
northern Syria and Mesopotamia to declare for Ibn Zobair. In 
Homs (Emesa) the governor No‘man b. Bashir had pledged 
himself to the same cause. The prefect of Dama.scus, Pahl^k b. 
Qais, seemed to be wavering in his loyalty. Khalid, the brother 
of Moawiya IL, was still a youth and appears to have had no 
strength of character. There was, however, a much more 
dangerous candidate, viz. Merw&n b. ^Qakam, of another brandi 
of the Omayyads, who had been Othman’s right-hand man. He 
had pledged himself after some hesitation to Yazid, but now his 
^ Dozy toqk communis for a gloss to UviliUr. 


turn had come. The amir of the Kalb, Ibn Bahdal, persuaded 
pro^bljr by Obaidallah b. Ziyftd, conceived that only a man of 
distinction could win the contest, and proclaimed Merwan 
caliph, on condition that his successor should be Kh^id b. 
Yazid, and after him *Amr b. Sa‘id al-Ashdaq, who belonged to 
the third branch of the Omayyads. Meanwhile Dahh&k had 
declared himself openly for Ibn Zobair. A furious battle (a.d. 
6S4) ensued at Merj R&hit, near Damascus, in which Dahhak 
and 2k>far, though they had the majority of troops, were utterly 
defeated. This battle became the subject of a great many 
poems and had pernicious consequences, especially as regards 
the antagonism between the Qais-Mo^ar and Kalb-Yemenite 
tribes, 

4. Reifffi of Merwan L — Merwan strengthened his position 
according to the old oriental fashion by marrying the widow of 
Yazid, and soon felt himself strong enough to substitute his own 
son Abdalmalik for Kh&lid b. Yazid as successor -designate. 
Khalid contented himself with protesting ; he was neither a 
politician nor a soldier, but a student of alchemy and astronomy ; 
translations of Greek books have been ascribed to him (jahi?, 
Baydn, i. p. 126). In the year a.h. 435 there was still in Egypt 
a brazen globe attributed to Ptolemy which had belonged to 
Khalid (Ibn Qifti, p. 440, 1.15). He was also consulted about 
future events. There were, however, not a few who deplored 
the fact that the throne had passed from the descendants of 
Abu Sofian. This feeling gave rise to the prophecy that there 
should appear later a Sofiani on the throne, who would reign 
with might and wisdom. ‘Amr Ashdaq made no opposition till 
the death of Merwan. After the victory at Merj Kahit, Merwan 
conquered Egypt, and installed as governor his second son 
Abdalaziz. An army sent to the rescue by Ibn Zobair under the 
command of his brother Mus'ab was beaten in Palestine by 
*Amr Ashdaq. But a division sent by Merwan to the Hejaz was 
cut to pieces. Obaidallah b. Ziyad set out with the purpose of 
subduing Mesopotamia and marching thence against Irak. But 
he was detained a whole year in the former country, by a rising 
of the Shi‘ites in Kufa, who were still in mourning for Hosain 
and had formed an army which called itself “ the army of the 
penitent.’’ They were routed at Ras *Ain, but Obaidallah had 
still to fight Zofar. 

Meanwhile Mokhtar (son of that Abu *Obaid the Thaqifite who 
had commanded the Arabs against the Persians in the un- 
fortunate battle of the Bridge), a man of great talents and still 
greater ambition, after having supported Ibn Zobair in the siege 
of Mecca, had gone to Kufa, where he joined the Shi‘ites, mostly 
Persians, and acquired great power. He claimed that he was 
commissioned by Ali’s son, Mahommed ibn al-Hanafiya, who 
after the death of Hosain was recognized by the Shi*ites as their 
Mahdi. A vague message from Mahommed, that it was the duty 
of every good Moslem to take part with the family of the Prophet, 
was interpreted in favour of Mokhtftr, and thenceforward all the 
Shi*ites, among them the powerful Ibr&him, son of Ali’s right 
hand Malik Ashtar, followed him blindly as their chief. After- 
wards Ibn al-Hanafiya seems to have acknowledged him dis- 
tinctly as his vicegerent. Ibn Zobair’s representative in Kufa 
was compelled to fiee, and all those who h^ participated in the 
battle of Kerbela were put to death. An army despatched 
against Obaidallah under Ibrahim routed the Syrians near 
Mosul (battle of Kh&zir) ; Obaidallah and Hosain b. Nomair 
were slain. MokhtAr was now at the zenith of power, but Ibn 
Zobair, determined to get rid at all costs of so dangerous an 
enemy, named his brother Muf ‘ab governor of Basra and ordered 
him to march against Kufa. Basra was at that time full of 
fugitives from Kufa, Arabian chiefs who resented the arrogance of 
Mokhtar’s adherents, and desired eagerly to regain their former 
position in Kufa. The troops of Basra had been, since the death 
of Yazid, at war with the Kharijites, who had supported Ibn 
Zobair during the siege of Mecca, but had deserted him later. 
Their caliph, NAfi* b. Azraq, after whom they were called also 
Azraqites, threatened even the dty itself, when Mohallab b. Abi 
$ofra, 4 very able general, compelled them to retire. Mohallab 
then marched with Mu$*ab against Kuia. MokhtAr fell, and wi A 
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him the ephemeral dominion of the Persian Shi*ites. This had 
been their first attempt to dispute the authority of their Arabian 
conquerors, but it was not to be the last. Ibrfthim b. Ashtar, 
Mokhtar’s governor of Mesopotamia, submitted and acknow- 
ledged the Caliphate of Ibn ^bair. 

5, Retgn ^ Merwan died on the 2 7 th of Ramadan 

65 (7th May 685) ; according to tradition, he was suffocated by 
his wife, because he had insulted her son Kh&lid and herself. 
The accession of Abdalmalik was attended with no difficulty, 
but the first years of his reign were occupied by troubles in 
northern Syria, where, instigated by the Greeks, the Mardaites 
of the Amanus, called Jarajima by the Arabs, penetrated into 
the Lebanon. He was obliged to conclude an unfavourable 
treaty first with them, later with the emperor of Constantinople. 
Moreover, in the year 68 (a.d. 687-688) Syria was afflicted by a 
serious famine. Ibn Zobair, however, was occupied at Mecca 
with the rebuilding of the Ka‘ba, and Mu§‘ab was harassed not 
only by the Kharijites, but also by a noble freebooter, Obaidallah 
b. Horr, who had created for himself a principality in the vicinity 
of Madain (Ctesiphon). 

The period of tlie pilgrimage caused a momentary truce to all 
these struggles, and in Dhu ’Lhijja, a.h. 68 (January 688), was 
seen the curious spectacle of four different standards planted 
near Mecca, belonging respectively to four chiefs, each of whom 
was a pretender to the empire ; the standard of Abdallah b. 
Zobair, caliph of Mecca ; that of the caliph of Damascus, 
Alxialmalik ; that of Ali’s son Mahommed b. al-Hanafiya, Mahdi 
of the Shi*ites ; and that of the Klmrijites, who were at that time 
under the command of Najda b. *Amir. Such, however, was the 
respect inspired by the holy places, that no disorders resulted. 

When, in the year (69 a.h.) 689 Abdalmalik had at last en- 
camped at Bo^nan Habib in the vicinity of Kinnesrin (Qinnasrin),^ 
with the purpose of marching against Mu§ ab, his cousin 'Amr 
Ashdaq, to whom by the treaty of Jabia, before the battle of 
Merj Rahit, the succession to Merwan had been promised, took 
advantage of his absence to lay claim to the supreme power, and 
to have himself proclaimed caliph by his partisans. Abdalmalik 
was obliged to retrace his steps and to lay siege to his own capital. 
The garrison of Damascus took fright, and deserted their posts, 
so that ‘Amr Ashdaq was compelled to surrender. The caliph 
Abdalmalik summoned him to his palace and slew him with his 
own hand. Abdalmalik has every claim to our esteem as one of 
the ablest monarchs that ever reigned, but this murder remains 
a lasting blot on his career. 

AbdaJmalik could now give his whole attention to the pro- 
jected expedition against Irak. Mu.sab was encamped at 
Bajomaira in the neighbourhood of Takrit. But Abdalmalik’s 
first task was to subdue Zofar and his Qaisites at Kerkesia 
(Qarqisia), and the rest of the partisans of Mokht&r at Nisibis. 
Meanwhile, Mus‘ab had to curb a violent revolt in Basra, brought 
about by agents of Abdahnalik, and called after a place in the 
city the revolt of the Jofrites. About the middle of a.d. 691 
Abdalmalik at last encamped at Dair al-Jathaliq (the monastery 
of the Catholicus) between Maskin, not far from the site of 
Bagdad, and Bajomaira. Mu^'ab’s best troops were fighting 
under Mohallab against the Kharijites ; many Basrians were 
secretly favourable to the Omayyads, nor were the Kufian 
soldiers to be trusted. The people of Irak had never been 
accustomed to discipline, and no improvement had taken place 
during the troubles of the last years. Abdalmalik, .therefore, 
wi’ote secretly to the chiefs of Mu^'ab's army, and persuaded them 
to desert to him, with the cxceptian of Ibrahim b. Ashtar, the 
brave son of a brave father, who, after the fall of Mokht&r, had 
become a faithful sui^rter of Ibn Zobair. His death, in the 
beginning of the battle, decided the fate of Mtqf*ab, who was 
slain sword in hand by a ShiTte of Kufa. 

This victory opened the gates of Kufa to Abdahnalik, and all 
Irak received him with acclamation. Thence, a few days later, 
he sent Hajjflj b. Yusuf at the head of 2000 Syrkms against Ibn 
Zobair in Mecca, and despatched a messenger to T&riq b. TAmr,who 

^ Formerly the capital of the hombn\mEM>tia province of Syria ; 
it lies a day's march west from Haleb (Aleppo). 
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was encamped at Wfidi ’l-Qor& with 5000 men, to make himself 
master of Medina and thence to rejoin Hajjftj. Before the 
arrival of this reinforcement, Hajj&j confined himself to skir- 
mishes, in which his soldiers always had the advantage. Then, 
in Dhu T Qa da 72 (March 25th, 692) Mecca was invested. The 
blockade lasted more than six months, during which the city was 
a prey to all the horrors of siege and famine. Haj jaj had set up a 
balista on the hill of Abu Qobais, whence he poured on the city a 
hail of stones, which was suspended only in the days of the 
pilgrimage. Ibn Zobair employed against him Abyssinians 
armed with Greek-fire-tubes, who, however, quitted him soon 
under the pressure of famine. This at length triumphed over his 
last adherents. Ten thousand fighting men, and even two of the 
sons of the pretender (it is said, on his own advice), left the city 
and surrendered. Mecca being thus left without defenders, Ibn 
Zobair saw that ruin was inevitable. Hajjaj having promised 
him amnesty if he would surrender, he went to his mother Asmft, 
the daughter of Abu Bekr, who had reached the age of a hundred 
years, and asked her counsel. She answered that, if he was 
confident in the justice of his cause, he must die sword in hand. 
In embracing him for the last time, she felt the cuirass he wore 
and exclaimed that such a precaution was unworthy of a man 
resolved to die. He, therefore, took off the cuirass, and, when 
the Omayyad troops made their way into the city, attacked them 
furiously, notwithstanding his advanced age, and was slain. His 
head was cut off, and sent by Hajjaj to Damascus. 

With Ibn Zobair perished the influence which the early 
companions of Mahomet had exercised over Islam. Medina and 
Mecca, though they continued to be the holy cities, had no longer 
their old political importance, which had already been shaken to 
its foundations by the murder of Othman and the subsequent 
troubles. Henceforward we shall find temporal interests, 
represented by Damascus, predominating over those of religion, 
and the centre of Islam, now permanently removed beyond the 
limits of Arabia, more susceptible to foreign influence, and 
assimilating more readily their civilizing elements. Damascus, 
Kufa and Basra will attract the flower of all the Moslem pro- 
vinces, and thus that great intellectual, literary and scientific 
movement, which reached its apogee under the first Abbasid 
Caliphs at Bagdad, steadily becomes more marked. 

After the burning of the Ka‘ba during the siege of Mecca by 
Hosain b. Nomair, Ibn Zobair had rebuilt and enlarged the house 
of God. It is said that he thus carried out a design of the 
Prophet, which he had not ventured to undertake for fear of 
offending the newly converted Koreishites. Hajjaj pulled down 
the enlargements and restored the Ka"ba to its old stale. Mean- 
while, the caliph committed to him the government of the Hejaz. 
The Medinians, whose loyalty was suspected, were treated by 
him with severity ; not a few manias (clients) were obliged to 
wear a leaden badge on their neck (Tabari, ii. p, 854 seq.). 

Thus the protracted war against Ibn Zobair was brought to an 
end ; hence this year (71) also is called the “ year of union ” 
(iatnd^a). But the storms in Irak and Mesopotamia had not yet 
^together subsided. The Qais could not leave unavenged the 
blood shed at Merj Rahit. For about ten years the Syrian and 
Mesopotamian deserts were the scene of a series of raids, often 
marked by great cruelty, and which have been the subject of a 
great many poems. Abdalmalik had need of all his tact and 
energy to pacify ultimately the zealous sectaries, but the 
antagonism between Yemenites (Kalb and Azd) and Modarites 
(Qais and Tamim) had been increased by these .struggles, and 
even in the far east and the far west had fatal consequences. 

When Abdalmalik, after a stay of forty days, returned from Irak 
to Syria, he left two Omayyftd princes as his vicegerents in Kufa 
and Basra. Mohallab, whoiUtf the time of the battle of Bajomairfi. 
was in the field against th^jinasraqites (Kharijites), and had put 
himself at the disposal of tiklt caliph, had orders to carry on the 
war. But the two princes <proved unequal to their task and did 
not support Mohallab sufficiently, so t^t the Kharijites gai^d 
more than one victory. Abdalmalik in alarm made HajjAj 
governor of Irak with the most extensive powers. The troc^ of 
Kufa, who accompanied Mohallab in an expedition against the 
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Kharijites^ had abandoned their general and dispersed to their 
home.% and nothing could induce them to return to their duly. 
Then, in the year 75 (a.d. 694), at the moment when the people 
were assembled in the mosque for morning prayers, an unknown 
young man of insignificant appearance, with a veil over his face, 
ascended die pulpit. It seemed at first that he could not find his 
words. One of the audience, with a contemptuous remark, took 
a handful of pebbles to pelt him with. But he let them fall when 
Hajj&j lifted his veil and began to speak. 

Men of Kufa,’^ he said, “ I see before me heads ripe for the 
sickle, and the reaper — I am he. It seems to me, as if I saw 
already the blood between your turbans and your shoulders. I 
am not one of those who can be frightened by inflated bags of skin, 
nor need any one think to squeeze me like a fig. The Prince of 
the Believers has spread before him the arrows of his quiver, and 
has tried every one of them by biting its wood. It is my wood 
that he has found the hardest and strongest, and I am the arrow 
whidi he shoots against you.” 

At the end of this address he ordered his clerk to read the 
letter of the caliph. He began : From the servant of God, 
Abdalmalik, Prince of the Believers, to the Moslems that are in 
Kufa, peace be with you.” As nobody uttered a word in reply, 
Hajj&j said : ** Stop, boy,” and exclaimed : ” The Prince of the 
Believers salutes you, and you do not answer his greeting I You 
have been but poorly taught. I will teach you afresh, unless 
you behave better. Read again the letter of the Prince of the 
Believers.” Then, as soon as he had read : peace upon ye,” 
there remained not single man in the mosque who did not 
respond, “and upon the Prince of the Believers be peace.” 
Thereupon Hajj&j ordered that every man capable of bearing 
arms should immediately join Mohallab in Khuzist&n (Susiana), 
and swore that all who should be found in the town after the third 
day should be beheaded. This threat had its effect, and Hajj&j 
proceeded to Ba^ra, where his presence was followed by the same 
results. Mohallab, reinforced by the army of Irak, at last 
succeeded, after a struggle of eighteen months, in subjugating 
the Kharijites and their caliph Qatara b. Fojft‘a, and was able at 
the beginning of the year 78 (a.d. 697) to return to Hajjaj at 
Ba^ra. The latter loaded him with honours and made him 
governor of Khorasan, whence he directed several expeditions 
into Transoxiana. In the meantime Hajj&j himself had, in 695 
and 696, with great difficulty suppressed Shabib b. Yazid at the 
head of the powerful tribe of Shaib&n, who, himself a Kharijite, 
had assumed the title of Prince of the Believers, and had even 
succeeded in occupying Kufa. In the east the realm of Islam 
had been very much extended under the reign of Moawiya, 
when Ziyftd was governor of Irak and Khorasan. Balkh and 
Tokhftristftn, Bokhara, Samarkand and Khwarizm (modern 
Khiva), even Kabul and Kandahar had been subdued ; but in 
the time of the civil war a great deal had been lost again. Now 
at last the task of recovering the lost districts could be resumed. 
When, in 697, Hajj&j gave the government of Khorasan to 
Mohallab, he committed that of Sijist&n (Seistan) to Obaidallah 
b. Abi Bakra, a cousin of Ziy&d. This prefect allowed himself to 
be enticed by Zanbil, prince of Zabulistan, to penetrate into the 
country far from his base, and escaped narrowly, not without 
severe losses. The command over Sijistftn was now given to 
Abdarrahman b. Ash'ath, a descendant of the old royal family of 
Kinda, and a numerous army was entrusted to him, so magnifi- 
cently equipped that it was called ” the peacock army.” Not 
long after his arrival in Sijist&n, Ibn Ash'ath, exasperated by the 
masterful tone of Hajjaj^ the phbeian, towards himself, the 
high-born, decided to revolt. The soldiers of Irak, who did not 
love the governor, and disliked the prospect of a long and 
difficult war home, eagerlj^ accepted the proposition of 

returning and even proclaimed the dethronement of 

Abdalmalik, In favour of Ibn Ash'ath. The new pretender 
entered Fftrs and Ahwftz (Susiana), and it was in this last province 
near Tostar (Shuster) that Hajj&j came up with him, after 
receiving from Syria the reinforcements which he had demanded 
in all haste from the caliph. Ibn Ash*^j^drove him back to 
Ba^ra, entered the city, and then turnQi^kJp^nns against Kufa, 


of which he took possession with aid from within. Hajj&j, 
afraid lest his communications with Syria should be cut off, 
pitched his camp at Dair Qorra, eighteen miles west from Kufa 
towards the desert, where Mdiomraed, the brother of the caliph, 
and Abdallah, his son, brought him fresh troops. Ibn Ash'ath 
encamped not far from him at Dair al-Jam&jim with a far more 
numerous army. In great alarm Abdalmalik endeavoured to 
stifle the revolt by offering to dismiss Hajj&j from his post. 
The insurgents rejected this offer, and hostilities recommenced. 
At the end of thr^ months and a half, in July 702, a decisive 
action took place. Victory declared for Hajjaj. Ibn Ash'ath 
fled to Basra, where he managed to collect fresh troops ; but 
havit^ been again beaten in a furious battle that took place at 
Maskin near the Dojail, he took refuge at Ahwftz, from which he 
was soon driven by the troops of Hajj&j under ‘Om&ra b. Tamim. 
The rebel then retired to Sijist&n, and afterwards sought an 
asylum with the king of Kabul. His partisans fled before 
‘Om&ra*s army and penetrated into Khorasan, where they were 
disarmed by the governor Yazid, son of the celebrated Mohallab, 
who had died in the year 701. The pretender was betrayed by 
the king of Kabul and killed himself. His head was sent to 
H&jj&j and then to Damascus. This happened in the year 703 
or 764, Yazid b. Mohallab was soon after deprived of the 
government of Khorasan, Hajj&j accusing him of partiality 
towards the rebels of Yemenite extraction. He appointed in his 
stead first his brother Mofaddal b. Mohallab, and nine months 
after Qotaiba b. Moslim, who was destined in a later period to 
extend the sway of Islam in the east as far as China. 

The struggle of Ibn Ash'ath was primarily a contest for 
hegemony between Irak and Syria. The proud Arabic lords 
could not acquiesce in paying to a plebeian like Hajj&j, invested 
with absolute power by the caliph, the strict obedience he re- 
quired. They considered it further as an injustice that the 
Syrian soldiers received higher pay than those of Irak. This is 
apparent from the fact that one of the conditions of peace 
proposed by Abdalmalik before the battle of Dair al-Jamajim 
had been that henceforth the Irakian troops should be paid 
equally with the Syrian. Moreover, Hajj&j, in order to maintain 
the regular revenue from taxation, had been obliged to introduce 
stringent regulations, and had compelled a great many villagers 
who had migrated to the cities to return to their villages. 
Several of these were faqths, students of Koranic science and law, 
and all these seconded Ibn Ash'ath with all their might. But, as 
Wellhausen has shown, it is not correct to consider the contest as 
a reaction of the maula^s (Persian Moslems) against the Arabic 
supremacy. 

Immediately after the victories of Dair al-Jam&jim and 
Maskin, in 702, Hajj&j built a new residence on the Tigris, 
between Basra and Kufa, which he called Wasit (“ Middle ”). 
There his Syrian soldiers were not in contact with the turbulent 
citizens of the two capitals, and were at any moment ready to 
suppress any fresh outburst. 

At the beginning of his reign Abdalmalik had replaced the 
humble mosque built by Omar on the site of the temple at 
Jerusalem by a magnificent dome, which was completed in the 
year 691. Eutychius and others pretend that he desired to 
substitute Jerusalem for Mecca, because Ibn Zobair had occupied 
the latter place, and thus the pilgrimage to the Ka'ba had become 
difficult for the Syrians. This is quite improbable. Abdalmalik 
was bom and educated in Islam, and distinguished himself in his 
youth by piety and continence. He regarded himself as the 
champion of Islam and of the communion of the believers, and 
had among his intimates meaijli^knowledged devoutness such 
as Raj& b. 9 aywa. The id&irfif interfering with the pilgrimage 
to the House of God at Mecca; Wifeh would have alienated from 
him all religious men, and a political point of view 

would have been suicidal, canMt have entered his mind for a 
moment. But the glorificatidh of Jerusalem, holy alike for 
Moslems, Christians wid Jews, could not but exalt the glory of 
Islam and its rulers mihin and without. 

As 'Boon as the expedition to Irak against Mu9'ab had termin- 
ated, the holy war against the Greeks was renewed. The 
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operations in Asia Minor and Armenia were entrusted to 
Mahommed b. Merwan, the caliph’s brother, who was appointed 
governor of Mesopotamia and Armenia, and in 692 l^at the 
army of Justinian II. near Sebaste in Cilicia. From this time 
forth the Moslems made yearly raids, the chief advantage of 
which was that th^ kept the Syrian and Mesopotamian Arabs 
in continual military exercise. After the victorious march of 
Okba(Oqba) b. Nftfi* through north Africa and the foundation of 
Kairawan, his successor Qais b. Zohair had been obliged to 
retreat to Barca (Cyrenaica). In the year 696 Abdalmalik sent 
Hass&n b. No^mAn into Africa at the head of a numerous army. 
He retook Kairawan, swept the coast as far as Carthage, which he 
sacked, expelling the Greek garrisons from all the fortified places; 
he then turned his arms agains the Berbers, who, commanded by 
the KAhina (Diviner), as the Arabs called their queen, beat him 
so completely that he was compelled to retreat to Barca. Five 
years later he renewed the war, defeated and killed the KAhina, 
and subdued the Berbers, who henceforward remained faithful to 
the Arabs. HassAn continued to be governor of Kairawan till 
after the death of Abdalmalik. 

In the meantime Abdalmalik reconstituted the administration 
of the empire on Arabic principles. Up to the year 693 the 
Moslems had no special coinage of their own, and chiefly used 
Byzantine and Persian money, either imported or struck by 
themselves. Moawiya, indeed, had struck dinars and dirhems 
with a Moslem inscription, but his subjects would not accept 
them as there was no cross upon them. Abdalmalik instituted 
a purely Islamitic coinage. If we may believe Theophane.s, who 
says that Justinian II. refused to receive these coins in payment 
of the tribute and therefore declared the treaty at an end, we 
must put the beginning of the coinage at least two years earlier. 
HajjAj coined silver dirhems at Kufa in 694. A still greater 
innovation was that Arabic became the official language of the 
state. In the conquered countries till then, not only had the 
Greek and Persian administration been preserved, but Greek 
remained the official langu^e in the western, Persian in the 
eastern provinces. All officials were now compelled to know 
Arabic and to conduct their administration in that language. 
To this change was due in great measure the predominance of 
Arabic throughout the empire. Lastly, a regular post service 
was instituted from Damascus to the provincial capitals, especi- 
ally destined for governmental despatches. The postmasters 
were charged with the task of informing the caliph of all important 
news in their respective countries. 

All the great rivals of Abdalmalik having now disappeared, 
he was no longer like his predecessors primus inter pareSy but 
dominus. Under his rule the members of the Omayyad house 
enjoyed a greater amount of administrative control than had 
formerly been the case, but high office was given only to com- 
petent men. He succeeded in reconciling the sons of *Amr 
Ashdaq, and also KhAlid b. Yazid, to whom he gave his own 
daughter in marriage. He himself had married * Atika, a daughter 
of Yazid, a union which was in all respects a happy one. He 
took great care in the education of his sons, whom he destined 
£is his successors. His brother Abdalaziz, governor of Egypt, 
whom Merwan had marked out as his successor, died in the year 
703 or 704, and Abdalmalik chose as heirs to the empire first 
his son Walid, and after him his second son SuleimAn. He 
himself died on the 14th ShawwAl 86 (9th October 705) at the age 
of about sixty. His reign was one of the most stormy in the 
annals of Islam, but also one of the most glorious. Abdalmalik 
not only brought triumph to the cause of the Omayyads, but 
also etxtended and strengthened the Moslem power as a whole. 
He was well versed in old Arabic tradition and in the doctrine 
of Islam, and was passionately fond of poetry. His court was 
crowded with poets, whom he loaded with favours, even if they 
were Christians like AkhtAl. In his reign flourished also the two 
celebrated rivals of Akhtal, Jarir and Parazdaq. 

6. Reign of Walid /.-—This is the most glorious epoch in the 
history of Islam* In Asia Mihbr and Armenia, Maslama, brother 
of the caliph, and his generals obtawd numerous successes 
against the Greeks* Tyana was conquered after a long siege, 


and a great expedition against Constantinople was in preparation. 
In Armenia Maslama advanced even as far as the Caucasus. In 
Africa, MusA b. No?air, who succeeded HassAn b. No’mAn as 
I governor, in a short time carried his con(|uest8 as far as Fez, 
Tangier and Ceuta, and one of his captains even made a descent 
on Sicily and plundered Syracuse. When he returned from the 
west to Kairawan, he made his client T&riq (or Tarik) governor 
of Tangier and of the whole western part of Africa. Under him 
the chiefs who had submitted to the Moslem arms retained 
their authority. One of them was the Greek exarch of Tangier, 
Julian, who, supported by the powerful Berber tribe of Ghomera, 
had long resisted and even asked for aid from Spain, but had 
been compelled to surrender and was left governor of Ceuta. 
Meanwhile in Spain, after the death of the Gothic king Witiza 
in the year 90 (708-709), anarchy arose, which was terminated 
by the council of noblemen at Toledo electing Roderic, the power- 
ful duke of Baetica, to be his successor in the fifth year of Walid. 
The eldest son of Witiza then applied to Julian, and asked the aid 
of the Arabs for the recovery of his father’s throne. TAriq 
forwarded the embassy to Kairawan, and MusA asked the 
caliph’s permission to send an expedition into Spain. Authorized 
by MusA, TAriq now sent, in Ramadan 91 (July 710), 500 Berbers 
under the command of TArif to reconnoitre the country. This 
expedition, seconded by partisans of Witiza, was successful. In 
the beginning of a.d. 711 Roderic had been summoned to the 
north on account of an invasion of Navarra by the Franks, 
caused, it is said, by the conspirators. T&riq, thus certain of 
meeting no serious opposition to his landing, passed into Spain 
himself with an army composed mainly of Berbers of the Ghomera 
tribe under the guidance of Julian. The spot where he landed 
thence acquired the name of Jebel T&riq, “ Mountain of T^riq,” 
afterwards corrupted into Gibraltar. Having made himself 
master of Algc9iras and thereby secured his communication with 
Africa, T^riq set out at once in the direction of Cordova. At the 
news of the invasion Roderic hastened back and led a numerous 
army against the combined forces of T^riq and the partisans of 
Witiza. A fierce battle took place in the plain of Barbata on the 
little river of Guadaleta (north of Medina Sidonia), in which 
Roderic was completely routed. The spoils of the victors were 
immense, especially in horses, but the king himself had dis- 
appeared. Fearing lest he should have escaped to Toledo and 
should there fit out another army, the partisans of Witiza 
insisted that TAriq should march immediately against the capital. 
TAriq complied with their wishes, notwithstanding the express 
command of MusA b. Nosair that he should not venture too far 
into the country, and the protests of Julian. Having made 
himself master of Ecija and having despatched a detachment 
under Moghith against Cordova, TAriq took Mentesa (Villanueva 
de la Fuente) and marched upon Toledo, which he soon con- 
quered, At the same time Moghith took Cordova. But, 
notwithstanding these successes, JAriq knew that his situation 
was most critical. King Roderic, who had escaped to Lusitania, 
and the noble Goths, who had fled from Toledo, would certainly 
not be slow in making efforts to regain what they had lost. He 
therefore sent a message in all haste to MusA, entreating him to 
come speedily. MusA, though angered by the disobedience of 
TAriq, hastened to the rescue and embarked in April 712 with 
18,000 men, among them many noble Arabs, and began, advised 
by Julian, a methodical campaign, with the purpose of estab- 
lishing and securing a line of communication between the sea 
and Toledo. After having taken Seville, Carmona and Merida, 
he marched from the latter place by the Via Romana to Sala- 
manca, after having ordered TAriq to rejoin him in order to 
encounter king Roderic. Not far from Tamames the king was 
defeated and killed. King Alphonso the Great found his tomb- 
stone at Viseo with the inscription, “ Hie requiescit Rodericus rex 
Gothorum.” After this battle MusA reconquered Toledo, which, 
after the departure of TAriq, had recovered its independence, 
and entered the capital in triumph. Already, l>efore the expedi- 
tion to Salamanca, he had perceived that the sons of Witiza had 
neither military nor political ability. He therefore proclaimed 
the caliph of Damascus as sole ruler of the whole peninsula. 

V. 2 
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The Gothic princes must content themselves with honours and 
apanages^ in which they readily acquiesced. In the same year 
93 (A.n. 7x2) Mus& struck Moslem coins with Latin inscriptions. 
Musa then continued the subjugation of Spain, till Walid recalled 
him to Damascus. He obeyed after having appointed his son 
Abdalam: governor of Andalos (Andalusia), as the Arabs named 
the peninsula, and assigned Seville as his residence. Abdalazu 
consolidated his power by marrying the widow of the late king 
Roderic. Musa left Spain about August 714, and reached 
Damascus shortly before the death of Walid. Notwithstanding 
the immense booty he brought, he did not receive his due reward. 
Accused of peculation, he was threatened with imprisonment 
unless he paid a fine of 100,000 pieces of gold. The old man — 
he was born in the year 640 — was released by Ya^id b. Mohallab, 
the then mighty favourite of the caliph Suleiman, but died in 
the same year 716 on his way to Mecca. His son Abdalaziz was 
an excellent ruler, who did much for the consolidation of the 
new conquests, but he reigned only one year and eleven months, 
when he was murdered. His death has been falsely imputed by 
some historians to the caliph Suleiman.^ 

In the East the Moslem armies gained the most astonishing 
successes. In the course of a few years Qotaiba b. Moslim 
conquered Paikend, Bokhara, Samarkand, Khwarizm (mod. 
Khiva), Ferghana and Shash (Tashkent), and even Kashgar on 
the frontiers of China. Meanwhile Mahommed b. Qasim invaded 
Makran, took Daibol, passed the Indus, and marched, after 
having beaten the Indian king Daher, through Sind upon Multan, 
which he conquered and whence he carried oil an immense booty. 

Walid was the first caliph, born and trained as prince, who 
felt the majesty of the imamate and wished it to be felt by his 
subjects. He desired to augment the splendours of Islam and 
its sovereign, as Abdalmalik had already done by building the 
dome of Jerusalem. In the time of the conquest of Damascus, 
one half of the great church had been made a mosque, while the 
remaining half had been left to the Christians. Walid annexed 
this part, indemnifying the (Kristians elsewhere, and restored 
the whole building sumptuously and magnificently. In his time 
many fine palaces and beautiful villas were built in Syria, and 
Becker’s conjecture seems not altogether improbable, that from 
this period dates the palace of Mashetta, the facade of which is 
now in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum at Berlin, as perhaps also 
the country houses discovered by Musil in the land of Moab. 
Walid also caused the mosque of Medina to be enlarged. For 
this purpose, the apartments of the Prophet and his wives were 
demolished, which at first caused much discontent in Medina, 
some crying out that thereby a verse of the Book of God (S. 49, 
V. 4) was cancelled. With this exception, the citizens of Medina 
had nothing to complain of. The vicegerent of Abdalmalik 
had treated them harshly. Walid immediately on his accession 
appointed as governor of Hej£L2 his cousin Omar b. Abdalaziz, 
who was received there with joy, his devoutness and gentle 
character being well known. But the reputation of Omar 
attracted to the two holy cities a great number of the inhabitants 
of Irak, who had been deeply involved in the rebellion of Ibn 
Ash'ath. Hajjaj, however, was not the man to allow the forma- 
tion of a fresh nucleus of sedition, and persuaded the caliph to 
dismiss Omar in the year 712, and appoint Othman b. 
at Medina and Khalid al-QasrI at Mecca. These two prefects 
compelled the refugees to return to Irak, where many of, them 
were severely treated and even put to death by Hajjij. 

Few people have been so slandered as this great viceroy of the 
Orient. In reality he was a man of extraordinary ability, and 
accomplished the task committed to him with vigour and energy. 
To his unflagging constancy was due the suppression of 
dangerous rel^ion of Ibn Ash*ath. After the restoration of 
peace his capacity for organization was displayed in all directions. 

^ This acemint of the conquest is based partly on the researches 
of Dozy, but mainly on those of Saavedra in his Estudio sobre la 
Invasion de las Afabts an EspaHa ^fadrid, 1892). Some pf the 
details, however, the battle near Tamames and the part played 
by the s ons of Witiza. are based, not on documentary cadence, but 
oli'piuMifIc infemices. For other accounts of the deaths of Musa 
see Sir Wm. Muir. Caliphate (London. 1891)* pp* 368-9. 


The draining and tilling of subme^ed or uncultivated land on a 
scale, the pfomotion of agriculture in every way, in par- 
ticular by the digging of channels, and the regulation of the 
system of taxation, were carried out on his initiative. He 
showed the utmost wisdom in the selection of his lieutenants. 
The fear of his name was so great that even in the desert there 
was security for life and property, and his brilliant military 
successes were unquestionably due in a great measure to the 
care which he bestowed on equipment and commissariat The 
heavy expenses entailed thereby were largely met by the booty 
which he won. Hajj&j was a sincere Moslem ; tha, however, 
did not prevent him from attacking Ibn Zobair in the Holy 
City, nor again from punishing rebels, though they bore the 
name of holy men. He enjoyed the entire confidence of Abdal- 
malik with Walid, but Suleiman, the appointed successor, 
regarded him with disfavour. Yazid b. Mohallab, whom he had 
recalled from Khorasan, and imprisoned, had escaped and put 
himself under the protection of Suleiman, who made himself 
surety for the fine to which Yazid had been condemned. Hajjaj 
foreboded evil, and prayed eagerly tliat he might die before 
Walid. His death took place about the end of Ramadan 95 
(June or July 714). 

7. Ee/gn of Suleiman (Solaiman ), — Suleiman had early missed 
the throne. Walid wished to have his son Abdalaziz chosen as 
his successor, and had offered Suleiman a large sum of money to 
induce him to surrender his rights. Walid went still further 
and sent letters to the governors of all the provinces, calling on 
them to take the oath of allegiance to his son. None, except 
I Hajjaj and his two generals (Jotail)a b. Moslim and Mahommed b. 
Qasim, consented thus to set at naught the order of succession 
established by Abdalmalik ; and Suleiman succeeded without 
difficulty on the death of his brother Jornada II. 96 (February 
715). We can easily conceive the Imtred felt by Suleiman for 
Hajj&j and for all that belonged to him. Hajjaj himself was 
dead ; but Suleiman poured out his wrath on his family and Ills 
officers. The governors of Medina and Mecca were dismissed ; 
Mahommed b. Qasim, the conqueror of India, cousin of Hajjaj, 
was dismissed from his post and outlawed. Qotaiba b. Moslim, 
the powerful governor of Khorasan, tried to anticipate tlie caliph 
by a revolt, but a conspiracy was formed against him, which 
ended in his murder. Some historians say that he was falsely 
accused of rebellion. 

Yazid b. Mohallab, the enemy of Hajj&j, was made governor 
of Irak. His arrival was hailed with joy, especially by the 
Azd, to whom his family belonged, and the other Yemenite 
tribes. Yazid discovered soon that the system of taxation as 
regulated by Hajjaj could not be altered without serious danger 
to the finances of the empire, and that he could not afford the 
expenses which his prodigal manner of life involved. He there- 
fore asked the caliph to give him the governorship of Khorasan 
also, and took his residence in Merv, where he was free from 
control. On his return to Khorasan he set on foot a series of 
new expeditions against Jorjfin and Tabaristan, with only partial 
success. He sent, however, to the caliph an exaggerated account 
of his victories and the booty ho had made. He had cause to 
repent this later, 

Walid had, in the last years of his reign, made preparations 
for a great expedition against Constantinople. Suleunan carried 
them on with energy, and as early as the autumn of a.d. 715 
Maslama invaded Asia Minor at the head of a numerous army, 
whilst a well-equipped fleet under Omar b. Hobaira sailed out 
to second him. It is said that Suleiman was firmly persuaded 
that Constantinople would be conquered during his reign, in 
accordance with a Sibylline prophecy which said that the city 
would be subdued by a caliph bearing the name of a prophet, 
he himself being the first to fulfil this condition,^ Moreover, the 
Byzantine empire was in these years disturbed by internal 
troubles. The first year of the expedition ivas not unsuccessful. 
The siege of Amorium in Phrygia was broken up, but Pergamum 
and Sardis were taken. On the 25th of August 716 the blockade 

^ Idolaiman is the Arabic form of Solomon. The prophecy is to 
be found in KiM ot^OyAn, p. 24 ; of. Tabari ii. p. 1138. 
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of Constantinople began from the land side, and two weeks later 
from the sea side. A few months before, Leo the Isaurian had 
ascended the throne and prepared the city for the siege. This 
lasted about a year. The besieged were hard pressed, but the 
besiegers suffered by the severe winter, and were at last obliged 
to raise the siege. Maslama brought back the rest of his army 
in a pitiful state, while the fleet, on its return, was partly de- 
stroyed by a violent tempest. The Moslems regard this failure 
as one of the great evils that have befallen the human race, and 
one which retarded the progress of the world for ages,^ the other 
calamity being the defeat in the battle of Tours by Charles Martel. 

Maslama was still on his way back when Suleiman died at 
Dabiq in northern Syria, which was the base of the expeditions 
into Asia Minor. He seerns not to have had the firmness of 
character nor the frugality of Walid ; but he was very severe 
against the looseness of manners that reigned at Medina, and was 
highly religious. Raja b. Haywa, renowned for his piety, whose 
influence began under Abdalmalik and increased under Walid, 
was liis constant adviser and even determined him to designate 
as his successor his devout cousin Omar b. Abdalaziz. Suleiman 
was kind towards the Alids and was visited by several of them, 
amongst others by Abu Hfi,shim, the son of Mahommed b. al 
Hanafiya, who after his father’s death had become the secret 
Imam (head) of the Shi'ites. On his way back to Hejaz this man 
visited the family of Abdallah b. 'Abbas, which resided at 
Homaima, a place situated in the vicinity of 'Amman, and died 
there, after having imparted to Mahommed b. Ali b. Abdallah b. 
Abbas the names of the chiefs of the Shi' a in Irak and Khorasan, 
and disclosed his way of corresponding with them. From that 
time the Abbasids began their machinations against the 
Omayyads in the name of the family of the Prophet, avoiding all 
that could cause suspicion to the Shi'ites, but holding the strings 
firmly in their own hands. 

8. Reign of Omar 11 . — Omar b. Abdalaziz did his best to 
imitate his grandfather Omar in all things, and especially in 
maintaining the simple manner of life of the early Moslems. He 
was, however, born in the midst of wealth ; thus frugality 
became asceticism, and in so far as he demanded the same rigour 
from his relatives, he grew unjust and caused uneasiness and 
discontent. By paying the highest regard to integrity in the 
choice of his officers, and not to ability, he did not advance the 
interests of his subjects, as he earnestly wished to do. In the 
matter of taxes, though actuated by the most noble designs, he 
did harm to the public revenues. The principle of Islam was, 
that no Moslem, whatever might be his nationality, should pay 
any tax other than the mkdt or poor-rate (see Mahommedan 
Institutions). In practice, this privilege was confined to the 
Arabic Moslems. Omar wished to maintain the principle. The 
original inhabitants had been left on the conquered lands as 
agriculturalists, on condition of paying a fixed sum yearly for 
each district. If one of these adopted Islam, Omar permitted 
him to leave his place, which had been strictly forbidden by 
Hajjaj in Irak and the eastern provinces, because by it many 
hands were withdrawn from the tilling of the ground, and those 
who remained were unable to pay the allotted amount. Omar’s 
system not only diminished the actual revenue, but largely 
increased in the cities the numbers of the mania's (clients), 
mainly Persians, who were weary of their dependency on their 
Arabic lords, and demanded equal rights for themselves. Their 
short dominion in Kufa under Mokhtar had been suppressed, but 
the discontent continued. In North Africa particularly, and in 
Khoi^an the effect of Omar’s proclamation was that a great 
multitude embraced Islam. When it became necessary to impose 
a tribute upon the new converts, great discontent arose, which 
largely increased the number of those who followed the Shi'ite 
preachers of rwolt. Conversion to Islam was promoted by the 
severe regulations which Omar introduced for the non-believers, 
such as Qiristians and Jews. It was he who issued those humiliat- 
ing rescripts, which are commonly but unjustly attributed to 
Omar J. But he forbade extortion and suppressed more than 

1 Seyid Ameer Ali, A CriUcal Bxmiinaiicn of the Life and Teach^ 
ings of Mahomet, pp. 341-343. 
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one illegal impost. He endeavoured above all to procure justice 
for all his subjects. Complaints against oppre8.sion found in him 
a ready listener, and many unlawfully acquired possessions were 
restored to the legal owners, for instance, to the descendants of 
Ali and Talha. Even to the Kharijites he contrived to give 
satisfaction, as far as possible. In ali these matters he followed 
the guidance of divines and devotees, in whose congenial company 
he delighted. It is, therefore, not to be wondered at that these 
men saw in Omar the ideal of a prince, and that in Moslem 
history he has acquired the reputation of a saint. 

After the failure of the siege of Constantinople, the advanced 
posts in Asia Minor were withdrawn, but the raids were continued 
regularly. It has been said that it was Omar’s intention to give 
up his Spanish conquests, but the facts argue the contrary. The 
governor, named by Omar, Samh b. Abdallah, even crossed the 
Pyrenees and took possession of Narbonne ; but he was beaten 
and killed at Toulouse in July 720. But Omar did all he could to 
prevent the degradation of the Holy War, which, instead of being 
the ultimate expedient for the propagation of Islam, if all other 
means had failed, had often degenerated into mere pillaging 
expeditions against peaceful nations. 

9. Reign of Yazid 7 /.*— Omar’s reign was as short as that of 
his predecessor. He died on the 24th of Rajah 101 (a.d. 9th 
February 720). Yazid II., son of Abdalmalik and, by his mother 
'Atika, grandson of Yazid I., ascended the throne without opposi- 
tion. He had at once, however, to put down a dangerous 
rebellion. Yazid b. Mohallab had returned to Irak, after the 
conquest of Jorj&n, when Suleiman was still aUve. Shortly after, 
Adi b. Artat, whom Omar II. had appointed governor, arrived, 
arrested Yazid, and sent him to Omar, who called him to account 
for the money he had mentioned in his letter to Suleiman, and 
imprisoned him when he pretended not to be able to pay the 
amount. Yazid II. had personal grounds for ill-will to Yazid b. 
Mohallab. One of the wives of the new caliph, the same who 
gave birth to that son of Yazid II. who afterwards reigned as 
Walid II., was niece to the celebrated ^ajj&j, whose family had 
been ill-treated by the son of Mohallab, when he was governor of 
Irak under Suleiman. Aware that Yazid b. Abdalmalik, on 
ascending the throne, would spare neither him nor his family, 
Yazid b. Mohallab had succeeded in escaping to Basra, the home 
of hLs family, where his own tribe the Azd was predominant. 
Meanwhile 'Adi b. Artat had all the brothers of Yazid and other 
members of the family of Mohallab arrested, and tried to prevent 
Yazid from entering the city. But 'Adi was too scrupulous to 
employ the public money for raising the pay of his soldiers, 
whilst Yazid promised mountains of gold. Yazid stormed the 
castle and took 'Adi prisoner, the public treasury fell into his 
hands, and he employed the money to pay his troops largely and 
to raise fresh ones. A pardon obtained for him from the caliph 
came too late ; he had already gone t(x) far. He now proclaimed 
a Holy War against the Syrians, whom he declared to be worse 
enemies of Islam than even the Turks and the Dailam. Notwith- 
standing the warnings of the aged Hasan al-Basri, the friend of 
Omar II., the religious people, took the part of Yazid, and were 
followed by the manias. Though the number of liis adherents 
thus increased enormously, their military value was small. 
Ahwaz (Khuzistfin), Fars and Kirman were easily subdued, but 
in Khorasan the Azd could not prevail over the Tamlm, who were 
loyal to the caliph. As the rebellion threatened to spread far and 
wide, Yazid II. was obliged to appeal to his brother, the celebrated 
Maslama. With the approach of the Syrians, Yazid b. Mohallab 
tried to forestall them at Kufa. He took his way over Wisit, 
which he mastered — the Syrian garrison seems to have been 
withdrawn in the days of Omar IL— but, before he could get hold 
of Kufa, the Syrian troops arrived. The meeting took place at 
'Aqr in the vicinity of Babel, and Yazid was completely defeated 
and fell in the battle. His brothers and sons fled to Basra; 
theiice they went by sea to Kirman and then to Kandabll in 
India ; but they were pursued relentlessly and slain with only 
two exceptions by the officers of Maslama. The possessions of 
the Mohallabites were confiscated. 

Mai^teima was rewarded with the governorship of Irak and 
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Khorasan, but was soon rq>laccd by Omar b, Hobaira, who under 
Omar II. had been governor of Mesopotamia. He belonged to 
the tribe of Qais^ and was very severe against the Azd and other 
Yemenite tribes, who had more or less favoured the part of Yazid 
b. Mohallab, In these years the antagonism between Qais 
(Modar) and Yemenites became more and more acute, especially 
in i^orasan. The real cause of the dismissal of Maslama was, 
that he did not send the revenue-quota to Damascus. Omar b. 
Hobaira, to supply the deficiency, ordered the prefect of 
Khorasan, Sa*id-al-Harashi, to take tribute from the Sogdians in 
Transoxiana, who had embraced Islam on the promise of Omar II. 
The Sogdians raised a revolt in Ferghana, but were subdued by 
Said and obliged to pay. A still more questionable measure of 
Ibn Hobaira was his ordering the successor of Sa*id Harashi to 
extort laxge sums of money from several of the most respectable 
Khorasanians. The discontent roused thereby became one of the 
principal causes of the fall of the Oma3ryads. 

In Africa serious troubles arose from the same cause. Yazid b. 
Abi Moslim, who had been at the head of the financial department 
in Irak under Uajj&j, and had been made governor of Africa by 
Yazid II., issued orders that the villagers who, having adopted 
Islam, were freed from tribute according to the promise of Omar 
IL, and had left their villages for the towns, should return to 
their domiciles and pay the same tribute as before their conver- 
sion. The Berbers rose in revolt, slaughtered the unfortunate 
governor, and put in his place the former governor Mahommed b. 
Yazid. The caliph at first ratified this choice, but soon after 
dismissed Mahommed from his post, and replaced him by Bishr b. 
gafwfin, who under Hisham made an expedition against Sicily. 

Yazid II. was by natural disposition the opposite of his prede- 
cessor. He did not feel that anxiety for the spiritual welfare of 
his subjects which had animated Omar II. Poetry and music, 
not beloved by Suleiman and condemned by Omar, were held 
by him in great honour. Two court-singers, Sallama and Ilabfiba, 
exercised great influence, tempered only by the austerity of 
manners that prevailed in Syria. He was so deeply affected by 
the death of ^ab&ba, that Maslama entreated him not to exhibit 
his sorrow to the eyes of the public. He died a few days later, on 
the 26th of January 724, according to the chroniclers from grief 
for her loss. As his successor he had appointed in the first place 
his brother Hisham, and after him his own son Walid. 

10. Reign of Hisham , — Hisham was a wise and able prince 
and an enemy of luxury, not an idealist like Omar IL, nor a 
worldling like Yazid IL, but more like his father AbdaJmalik, 
devoting all his energy to the pacification of the interior, and to 
extending and consolidating the empire of Islam. But the dis- 
content, which had been sown under his predecessors, had now 
developed to such an extent that he could not suppress it in 
detail. His first care was to put an end to the tyrannical rule 
of the Qaisites (Moejarites) in Irak and Khorasan by dismissing 
Omar b. Hobaira and appointing in his place Khalid al-QasrI. 
This very able man, who under Hajjfij had been prefect of 
Mecca, belonged properly neither to the Qaisites nor to the 
Yemenites, but as he took the place of Ibn Hobaira and dis- 
missed his partisans from their posts, the former considered him 
as their adversary, the latter as their benefactor. After his 
death, in particular, the Yemenites celebrated him as their chief, 
and assigned as the reason for their revolt the injuries which he 
suffered. Khfilid himself assuredly did not intend it. He was a 
loyal servant of the dynasty, and remained such even after 
receiving very harsh treatment from them. For fifteen years 
Khfilid governed the eastern half of the empire, and continued 
to maintain peace with only few exceptions throughout. He 
did much for the reclaiming and improving of lands in Irak, in 
which the caliph himself and several princes took an active part. 
The great revenues obtaihed thereby naturally caused much 
jealousy. Kh&lid lived on a very rich scale and was extra- 
ordinai^y liberal, and he was charged with having carried out all 
his improvements for his own interests, and upbraided for 
the com of his estates only when the prices were high, 
charges were added the accusation that he was too 
^krant to Clmstians, Jews and Zoroastrians. As his mother 


professed the Christian religion, he was accused of infidelity. 
At last a conspiracy, into which the principal engineer of Kh&lid, 
Hws&n the Nabataean, had been drawn, succeeded in inciting 
Hisham against Kh&lid. They told him that Kh&lid had used 
disrespectful terms in speaking of the caliph, and that he had 
appropriated revenues belonging to the^ state. The latter 
imputation especially influenced Hisham, who was very parsi- 
monious. When the dismissal of Kh&lid had been resolved upon, 
Yusuf b. Omar, his appointed successor, was sent secretly to 
Kufa, where he seized on Kh&lid unawares. For eighteen months 
Kh&lid remained in prison. But when he declined even under 
torture to confess that he had been guilty of extensive peculation, 
he was finally released. He settled at Damascus and made a 
noble return for his injuries by taking an active part in the war 
against the Greeks. In the summer of a.d. 740, while he was in 
Asia Minor, a great fire broke out in Damascus, the guilt of which 
was attributed to Kh&lid. Though it soon appeared that the 
imputation was false, Kh&lid, on his return, was furious, and 
uttered very offensive words against the caliph. Hisham, how- 
ever, would not again punish his old servant ; on the contrary, 
he seems to have regarded his indignation as a proof of innocence. 

The successor of Kh&lid in Irak had not long been in office 
when Zaid b. Ali, grandson of Hosain b. Ali, who had come to 
Kufa for a lawsuit, was persuaded by the chiefs of the Shi ‘a to 
organize a revolt. He succeeded in so far that 15,000 Kufians 
swore to fight with him for the maintenance of the command- 
ments of the Book of God and the Sunna (orthodox tradition) of 
his Prophet, the discomfiture of the tyrants, the redress of 
injury, and last, not least, the vindication of the family of the 
Prophet as the rightful caliphs. The revolt broke out on the 
6th of January 740. Unfortunately for Zaid he had to do with 
the same Kufians whose fickleness had already been fatal to his 
family. He was deserted by his troops and slain. His body was 
crucified in Kufa, his head sent to Damascus and thence to 
Medina. His son Yahya, still a youth, fled to Balkh in Khorasan, 
but was discovered at last and hunted down, till he fell sword in 
hand under Walid IL Abu Moslim, the founder of the Abba.si(l 
dynasty, proclaimed himself his avenger, and on that occasion 
adopted the black garments, which remained the distinctive 
colour of the dynasty. 

In Khorasan also there were very serious disturbances. The 
Sogdians, though subdued by Sa'id al ^arashi, were not 
appeased, but implored the assistance of the Turks, who had 
long been contending earnestly against the Arabs for the 
dominion of Transoxiana. They found besides a most valuable 
ally in 5 arith b. Soraij, a distinguished captain of the Arabic 
tribe of Tamim, who, with many pious Moslems, was scandalized 
by the government’s perfidy in regard to the new converts. 
^&rith put himself at the head of all the malcontents, and raised 
the black flag, in compliance with a Sibylline prophecy, holding 
that the man with the black flag (the Prophet’s flag) would put 
an end to the tyranny, and be the precursor of the Mahdi.^ The 
government troops suffered more than one defeat, hut in the 
last month of the year 118 (a.d. 736) the governor Asad al- 
Qasri, the brother of Kh&lid, after having defeated IJ&rith, 
gained a brilliant victory over the Turks, which finally caused 
them to retreat. Asad died almost simultaneously with the 
dismissal of Kh&lid, Hisham then separated Khorasan from 
Irak and chose as governor of the former Na§r b. Sayyar, a 
v^iant soldier who had grown grey in war, and who, besides all 
his other capacities, was an excellent poet. Na^r instituted a 
system of taxation, which, if it had been introduced earlier, 
would perhaps have saved the Arabic domination. It was that 
which later on was generally adopted, viz, that all possessors 
of conquered lands (i,e. nearly the whole empire except Arabia), 
whether Moslems or not, should pay a fixed tax, the latter in 
addition to pay a poll-tax, from which they were relieved on 
conversion to Islam. During the reign of Hisham, Na^r made 
a successful expedition against Q&rith and the Turks* The 

* Cf.' Van Vlotent Recherches sur la domination arabe, le Chiitisme 
et les croyances messianiques sous le Khalifat des Omayodes (Amster- 
dam, 1894), p. 63 seq. 
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propaganda of the Shi"a by the Abbasids was continued in these 
years with great zeal. 

In India several provinces which had been converted to Islam 
under the Caliphate of Omar II. declared themselves independent, 
because the promise of equal rights for all Moslems was not kept 
under the reign of his successors. This led to the evacuation of 
the eastern part of India (called Hind by the Arabs, Sind being the 
name of the western part), and to the founding of the strong cities 
of Mahfu?a and Mansura for the purpose of controlling the land. 

In the north and north-west of the empire there were no 
internal disorders, but the Moslems had hard work to maintain 
themselves against the Alans and the Khazars. In the year 112 
(a.d. 730) they suffered a severe defeat, in which the general 
Jarrah perished. But the illustrious Maslama b. Abdalmalik, 
and Merwan b. Mahommed (afterwards caliph), governor of 
Armenia and Azerbaijan (Adherbaijan), succeeded in repelling 
the Khazars, imposing peace on the petty princes of the eastern 
Caucasus, and consolidating the Arab power in that quarter. 
The war against the Byzantines was continued with energy 
during the whole of Hisham’s reign. Moawiya, the son of 
Hisham, whose descendants reigned later in - Spain, was in com- 
mand till 1 18 (a.d. 736), when he met his death accidentally in 
Asia Minor by a fall from his horse. After his death, Suleiman, 
another son of the caliph, had the supreme command. Both 
were eager and valiant warriors. But the hero of all the battles 
was Abdallah b. Hosain, surnamed al-Batt&l (the brave). He 
has been the subject of many romantic tales. Tabari tells how 
he took the emperor Constantine prisoner in the year 114 (a.d. 
732; but Constantine V. Copronymus only began to reign jn 
740 or 741 A.D.) ; another Arabic author places this event in 
the year 122, adding that al-Battal, having defeated the Greeks, 
was attacked and slain in returning with his captives. The 
Greek historians say nothing about Constantine having been 
made prisoner. It is probable that the Arabs took another 
Greek soldier for the prince.^ The victories of the Moslems had 
no lasting results. During the troubles that began in the reign 
of Walid II., the Greeks reconquered Marash (Germanicia), 
Malatia (Malatiyeh) and Erzerum (Theodosiopolis). 

In Spain the attention of the Moslems was principally turned 
to avenge the defeat of Samh beyond the Pyrenees. As early as 
the second year of the reign of Hisham, 'Anbasa, the governor of 
Spain, crossed the Pyrenees, and pushed on military operations 
vigorously. Carcassonne and Nimes were taken, Autun sacked. 
The death of ‘Anbasa in a.d. 725 and internal troubles put a stop 
to further hostilities. The Berbers were the chief contingent of 
the Moslem troops, but were treated by their Arab masters as 
inferior people. They began to resent this, and one of their 
chiefs, Munisa (Munuza), made himself independent in the north 
and allied himself with Odo, king of Aquitaine, who gave him his 
daughter in marriage. In the year 1 1 3 Abdarrahman b. Abdallah 
subdued Munisa, crossed the mountains and penetrated into 
Gascony by the valley of Roncesvalles. The Moslems beat Odo, 
gained possession of Bordeaux, and overran the whole of southern 
Gaul nearly as far as the Loire. But in October 732 their march 
was checked between Tours and Poitiers by Charles Martel and 
after some days of skirmishing a fierce but indecisive battle was 
fought. Abdarrahman was among the slain and the Moslems 
retreated hastily in the night, leaving their camp to the Franks. 
They were, however, not yet discouraged. In 7 39 the new governor 
of Spain, Oqba (Aucupa) b. Hajjaj, a man of high qualities, 
re-entered Gaul and pushed forward his raids as far as Lyons, 
but the Franks again drove back the Arabs as far as Narbonne. 
Thenceforth the continual revolts of the Berbers in Africa, and 
the internal troubles which disturbed Spain until the reign of 
Abdarrahman I., effectually checked the ambition of the Moslems. 

In Africa the hand of government pressed heavily. The 
Berbers, though they had pledged themselves to Islam and had 
furnished the largest contii^ents for the Holy War, were treated 
as tributary serfs, notwithstanding the promises given by 
Omar II. The Khsu’ijites, of whom a great many had emigrated 

^ Cf. Wellhausen, Die Kdmpfe dev Araher mit den Rom, in def 
Zeit der Vmwijiden (G6ttingen, 1901), p. 31. 
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to Africa, found them eager listeners. Still, they could not 
believe that it was according to the will of the caliph that they 
were thus treated, until a certain number of their chiefs went as a 
deputation to Hisham, but failed to obtain an audience. There- 
upon a fierce insurrection broke out, against which the governor 
of Africa was powerless. Hisham at once sent an army of more 
than 30,000 men, under the command of Kolthum al-Qoshairi, 
and Balj b. Bishr. Not far from the river Sabu in Algeria,* the 
meeting with the army of the insurgents took place (a.d. 740). 
Kolthum was beaten and killed ; Balj b. Bishr led the rest of the 
Syrian army to Ceuta, and thence, near the end of 741, to Spain, 
where they aided in the suppression of the dangerous revolt of the 
peninsular Berbers. Balj died in 742. A year later the governor, 
Abul-Khatt&r, assigned to his troops for settlement divers 
countries belonging to the public domain.^ An effort of the 
African Berbers to make themselves masters of Kairawan failed, 
their army being utterly defeated by the governor Han^^ala. 

Hisham died in February 743, after a reign of twenty years. 
He had not been wanting in energy and ability, and kept the reins 
of the goverment in his own hands. He was a correct Moslem 
and tolerant towards Christians and Jews. His financial ad- 
ministration was sound and he guarded against any misuse of the 
revenues of the state. But he was not popular. His residence 
was at Ro§afa on the border of the desert, and he rarely admitted 
visitors into his presence ; as a rule they were received by his 
chamberlain Abrash. Hisham tried to keep himself free from 
and above the rival parties, but as his vicegerents were inexorable 
in the exaction of tribute, the Qaisites against the Yemenites, 
the Yemenites against the Qaisites, both parties alternately had 
reason to complain, whilst the non-Arabic Moslems suffered 
under the pressure and were dissatisfied. He caused a large 
extent of land to be brought into cultivation, and many public 
works to be executed, and he was accused of overburdening his 
subjects for these purposes. Therefore, Yazid III. (as also the 
Ab^sids) on taking office undertook to abstain from spending 
money on building and digging. The principle that a well-filled 
treasury is the basis of a prosperous government was pushed by 
him too far. Notwithstanding his activity and his devotion to 
the management of affairs, the Moslem power declined rather 
than advanced, and signs of the decay of the Omayyad dynasty 
began to show themselves. The history of his four successors, 
Walid II., Yazid HI., Ibrahim and Merwan II., is but the history 
of the fall of the Omayyads. 

II. Reign of Walid 11 , — Walid 11 . was a handsome man, 
possessed of extraordinary physical strength, and a distinguished 
poet. But Hisham, to whom he was successor -designate, 
foolishly kept him in the background, and even made earnest 
efforts to get his own son Maslama acknowledged as his successor. 
Walid therefore retired to the country, and passed his time there 
in hunting, cultivating poetry, music and th^ like, waiting with 
impatience for the death of Hisham and planning vengeance on 
all those whom he suspected of having opposed him. His first 
public action was to increase the pay of all soldiers by 10 
dirhems, that of the Syrians by 20. The Omayyads who came to 
pay their respects to him received large donations. Many 
philanthropic institutions were fgunded. As to the family of his 
predecessor, he contented himself with confiscating their posses- 
sions, with the single exception of Suleiman b. Hisham, whom he 
had whipped and put in prison. But the Makhzumites, who were 
related to Hisham by his mother, he deprived of all their power 
and had them tortured to death. The vicegerents of Hisham 
were replaced by Qaisites ; Yusuf b. Omar, the governor of Irak, 
being a Qaisite, was not only confirmed in his office, but received 
with it the supreme command of Khorasan. He made use of it 
immediately by ordering Na§r b. Sayy&r to collect a rich present 
of horses, falcons, musical instruments, golden and silver vessels 
and to offer it to the caliph in person, but before the present was 
ready the news came that Walid had been murdered. 

® Bay&n i. p. 42 ; Dozy, Histoire des musulmans d'Espagne, i. 

& 246, names the place Bacdoura or Nafdoura, the Spanish chronist 
auam. 

• Dozy i. p. 268. 
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It is not certain that Walid also suspected Kh&lid al-Qasri of 
having intrigued against him. But Yusuf b. Omar did not rest 
until he had his old enemy in his power. It is said that he 
guaranteed Walid a lar^e sum of money, which he hoped to 
extort from KhiUid. This unfortunate man died under torture, 
which he bore with fortitude, in Mubarram 126 (November 
743)- 

Walid designated his two sons as heirs to the Caliphate. 
These were still under age and were not the children of a free- 
born, noble mother. Both circumstances, according to the then 
prevailing notions, made them unfit for the imamate. Moreover, 
It was an affront, in particular, for the sons of Walid I., who 
already had considered the nomination of Yazid II. as a slight to 
themselves. A conspiracy arose, headed by Yazid b. Walid I., 
and joined by the majority of the Merwanid princes and many 
Kal bites and other Yemenites who regarded the ill-treatment of 
Khalid al-Qasri as an insult to themselves. Various stories were 
circulated about the looseness of Walid’s manner of life ; Yazid 
accused him of irreligion, and, by representing himself as a 
devout'and God-fearing man, won over the pious Moslems. The 
conspirators met with slight opposition. A great many troops 
had been detached by Hisham to Africa and other provinces, the 
caliph himself was in one of his country places ; the prefect of 
Damascus also was absent. Without difficulty, Yazid made 
himself master of Damascus, and immediately sent his cousin 
Abdalaziz with 2000 men against Walid, who had not more than 
200 fighting men about him. A few men hastened to the rescue, 
among others ‘Abbfts b. Walid with his sons and followers. 
Abdalaziz interrupted his march, took him prisoner and compelled 
him to take the oath of allegiance to his brother Yazid. Walid's 
small body of soldiers was soon overpowered. After a valiant 
combat, the caliph retired to one of his apartments and .sat 
with the Koran on his knee, in order to die just as Othman 
had died. He was killed on the 17th of April 744. His head 
was taken to Damascus and carried about the city at the end of 
a spear. 

On the news of the murder of the caliph, the citizens of Homs 
(Emesa) put at their head Abu Mahommed as-Sofiani, a grandson 
of Yazid I., and marched against Damascus. They were beaten 
by SuleimAn b. Hisham at a place called Solaimania, 12 m. from 
the capital. Abu Mahommed was taken prisoner and shut up 
with several of his brethren and cousins in the Khadra, the old 
palace of Moawiya, together with the two sons of Walid II. One 
or two risings in Palestine were easily suppressed. But the 
reigning family had committed suicide. Their unity was broken. 
The holiness of their Caliphate, their legitimate authority, had 
been trifled with ; the hatred of the days of Merj R&hit liad been 
revived. The orthodox faith also, whose strong representative 
and defender had hitherto been the caliph, was shaken by the 
fact that Yazid HI. belonged to the sect of the Qadaris who 
rejected the doctrine of predestination. The disorganization of 
the empire was at hand. 

12. Reign of Yazid II L — Yazid III., on his accession, made a 
fine speech, in which he promised to do all that could be expected 
from a good and wise ruler, even offering to make place im- 
mediately for the man whom. his subjects should find better 
qualified for the Caliphate than himself. He cancelled, however, 
the increase of the pay granted by Walid and thus earned the 
nickname of the (diminisher). As he owed his position to 
the aid of the Kalbites, he chose his officers from among them. 
The governorship of Irak was confided to a Kalbite, Mansur b. 
Jomhur, a hot-headed and unscrupulous man. Yusuf b. Omar 
was unable to offer resistance, and was ultimately taken and 
confined in the KhadrA. Mansur had hardly been three months 
in office when Yazid replaced him by Abdallah, son of Omar 11. 
The distant provinces, with the exception of Sind and Sijistan, 
renounced the authority of the new caliph. In Africa Abdarrah- 
man b. Habib, a descendant of the famous *Oqba b. Nftfi', was 
almost independent. In Spain every amir tried to free himself 
from a suzerainty which appeared to him only nominal. Na?r b, 
Sayy&r, the governor of Khorasan, had not yet decided whether 
he ought to take the oath of allegiance when Yazid died, after a 


reign of only five^months and a half, on the 12th of Dhul-Hijja 
A.H. 126 (25th September a.d. 744). 

13. Yazid III. left his brother Ibrahim as his successor. He 
was acknowledged as caliph only in a part of Syria, and reigned 
no longer than two months, when he was obliged to abdicate and 
to submit to the authority of Merwan 11. 

14. Merwan II., the son of Mahommed b. Merwan and cousin 
of Maslama, was a man of energy, and might have revived the 
strength of the Omayyad dynasty, but for the general disorder 
which pervaded the whole empire. In 732 Hisham had entrusted 
to him the government of Armenia and Azerbaijan, which he 
held with great success till the death of Walid II. He had great 
military capacity and introduced important reforms. On the 
murder of Walid he prepared to dispute the supreme power with 
the new caliph, and invaded Mesopotamia. Yazid III., in 
alarm, offered him as the price of peace the government of this 
province together with Armenia and Azerbaijan. Merwan 
resolved to accept those conditions, and sent a deputation to 
Damascus, which, however, had just reached Manbij (Hiera- 
polis) when Y azid died. Leaving his son Abdalmalik with 40,000 
men in Rakka, Merwan entered Syria with 80,000 men. Sulei- 
man b. Hisham, at the head of 120,000 men, was defeated at *Ain 
al-Jarr, between Baalbek and Damascus. Merwan made many 
prisoners, whom he treated with the greatest mildness, granting 
them freedom on condition that they should take the oath of 
allegiance to the sons of Walid II. He then marched upon 
Damascus. But SuleimW b. Hisham, Yazid, the son of Khalid 
al-Qasri, and other chiefs » hastened to the Khadra and killed the 
two princes, togetlier with Yusuf b. Omar. Suleiman then made 
himself master of the treasury and fled with the caliph Ibrahim 
to Tadmor (Palmyra). Only Abu Mahommed as-Soflani escaped 
the murderers. W’hen Merwan entered Damascus this man 
testified that the sons of Walid II., who had just become adult, 
had named Merwan successor to the Caliphate, and was the first 
to greet him as Prince of the Believers. All the generals and 
officers followed his example and took the oatli of allegiance 
(7th December a.d. 744). Merwan did all he could to pacify 
Syria, permitting the Arabs of the four provinces to choose 
their own prefects, and even acquiescing in the selection as 
prefect of Palestine of Thabit b. No‘aim, who had behaved very 
treacherously towards him before, but whom he had forgiven. 
He did not, however, wish to reside in Damascus, but trans- 
planted the seat of government to his own town, Harran in 
Mesopotamia. Suleiman b. Hisham and Ibrahim tendered 
their submission and were pardoned. 

But the pacification was only on the surface. Many Omayyad 
princes considered Merwan as an upstart, his mother being a 
slave-girl ; the Damascenes were angry because he had chosen 
Harran for his residence ; the Kalbites felt themselves slighted, 
as the Qaisites predominated. Thabit b. No'aim revolted in 
Palestine, Emesa (Homs) and Tadmor were turbulent, Damascus 
was besieged by Yazid b. Khalid al Qasri. Merwan, who wanted 
to march against Irak, was obliged to return to Syria, where he 
put an end to the troubles. This time Thabit b. No'aim had to 
pay for his fxjrfidy with his life. After this new pacification, 
Merwan caused the Syrians to acknowledge his two sons as heirs 
to the Caliphate, and married them to two daughters of Hishdm. 
All the Omayyad princes were invited to the wedding, Merwan 
hoping still to conciliate them. He then equipped 10,000 
Syrians, and ordered them to rejoin the army of 20,000 men 
from Kinnesrin (Qinnasrin) and Mesopotamia, who, under Yazid 
b. Omar b. Hobaira, were already on the march towards Irak. 
When these Syrians came to Rosafa (Rusafa), Suleiman b. 
Hisham persuaded them to proclaim himself caliph, and made 
himself master of Kinnesrin. From all sides Syrians flocked to 
Ills aid till he had 70,000 men under his orders. Merwan im- 
mediately ordered Ibn Hobaira to stop his march and to wait for 
him at Durin, and marched with the main force against Suleiman, 
whom he utterly defeated at Khosaf in the district of Kinnesrin. 
Suleiman fled to Homs and thence to Tadmor and on to Kufa, 
leaving his brother Sa'id in Homs. The siege of this place by 
Merwan lasted nearly five months. After the victory the walls 
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were demolished, and likewise those of Baalbek, Damascus, 
Jerusalem and other towns. Syria was utterly crushed, and 
therewith the bulwark of the dynasty was destroyed. Not until 
the summer of laS (ajd. 746) could Merwan resume his campaign 
against Irak. 

The governor of this province, Abdallah, the son of Omar II., 
was a man of small energy, whose principal care was his personal 
ease and comfort. An ambitious man, Abdallah b. Moawiya, a 
great-grandson of Ali’s brother Ja‘far, put himself at the head of 
a band of Shutes and mau/or, made himself master of Kuia and 
marched upon Hira, where, since Yusuf b. Omar, the governor 
and the Syrian troops had resided. The rebels were defeated, 
and Kufa surrendered (October 744) under condition of amnesty 
for the insurgents and freedom for Abdallah b. Moawiya. This 
adventurer now went into Media (Jabal), where a great number 
of maulas and Shi'ites, even members of the reigning dynasty 
and of the Abbasid family, such as the future caliph Mansur, 
rejoined him. With their help he became master of a vast 
empire, which, however, lasted scarcely three years. 

Ibn Omar did not acknowledge Merwan as caliph. For the 
moment Merwan could do no more than send a new governor, 
Ibn Sa‘id al Harashi. This officer was supported only by the 
Qaisite troops, the Kalbites, who were numerically superior, 
maintaining Ibn Omar in his residence at Hira. There were 
many skirmishes between them, but a common danger soon 
forced them to suspend their hostilities. The general disorder 
after the death of Hisham had given to the Khawarij an oppor- 
tunity of asserting their claims such as they had never had 
before. They belonged for tlie greater part to the Rabia, who 
always stood more or less aloof from the other Arabs, and had a 
particular grudge against the Motjar. Their leading tribe, the 
Shaiban, possessed the lands on the Tigris in the province of 
Mosul, and here, after the murder of Walid II., their chief 
proclaimed himself caliph. Reinforced by many Kharijites out 
of the northern provinces, he marched against Kufa. Ibn Omar 
and Ibn Said al HarasM tried to defend their province, but 
were completely defeated. Harashi (led to Merwan, Ibn Omar 
to Hira, which, after a siege of two months, he was obliged to 
surrender in Shaww^ 127 (August a.d. 745). Mansur b. Jomhur 
was the first to pass over to the Khawarij ; then Ibn Omar 
himself took the oath of allegiance. That a noble Koreishitc, 
a prince of the reigning house, should pledge himself to follow 
pahhak the Shaibanite as his Imam, was an event of which 
the Khawarij were very proud. Ibn Omar was rewarded with 
the government of eastern Irak, Khuzistaji and Fdrs. 

Whilst Merwan besieged Homs, Dahh^ returned to Meso- 
potamia and took Mosul, whence he threatened Nisibis, where 
Abdallah, the son of Merwan, maintained himself with difficulty. 
Suleiman b. Hisham also had gone over to the Khawarij, who 
now numbered 120,000 men. Mesopotamia itself was in danger, 
when Merwan at last was able to march against the enemy. In a 
furious battle at Kafartutha (September a.d. 746) the Khawarij 
were defeated ; Dalihak and his successor Khaibari perished ; 
the survivors were obliged to retire to Mosul, where they crossed 
the Tigris. Merwan followed them and encamped on the 
western bank. Immediately after the battle of Kafartutha, 
Yazid b. Omar b. Hobaira directed his troops towards Irak. He 
beat the Kharijites repeatedly and entered Kufa in May or June 
747. Ibn Omar was taken prisoner ; Man?ur b. Jomhur fled to 
ibn Moawiya. Ibn Hobaira was at last free to send Ibn Dob^ra 
with an army to Mesopotamia. At his approach the Kharijites 
left their camp and fled to Abdallah b. Moawiya, who was now at 
the height of his pwwer. But it was not destined to last. The 
two generals of Ibn Hobaira, Ibn Dobara and Nobata b. ^ianzala 
defeated his army ; Ibn Moawiya fled to Khorasan, where he met 
his death ; the chief of the Kharijites, Shaiban Yashkori went to 
eastern Arabia ; Suleim&n b. Hishfim and M^i^ur b. Jomhur 
escap>ed to India. Thus, at last,, the western and south-eastern 
parts of the empire lay at the feet of Merwan. But in the north- 
east, in Khorasan, meanwhile a stbnti had arisen, gainst which 
his resources and hb wisdom were alike of no avail. 

When the news of the murder of Walid 11 . reached Khorasan, 
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Na^r b. Sayyar did not at once acknowledge the Caliphate of 
Yazid III., but induced the Arab chiefs to accept himself as amir 
of Khorasan, until a caliph should be universally acknowledged. 
Not many months later (Shaww&l 126) he was conflrmed in his 
post by Yusuf b. Omar, the governor of Irak. But Na$r had a 
personal enemy, the chief of the Azd (Yemenites) Jodai' al- 
Kirmani, a very ambitious man. A quarrel arose, and in a short 
time the Azd under Kirmani, supported by the Rabia, who 
always were ready to join the opposition, were in insurrection, 
which Na^ tried in vain to put down by concessions. 

So stood matters when Harith b. Soraij, seconded by Yazid III., 
reappeared on the scene, crossed the Oxus and came to Merv. 
Na^r received him witli the greatest honour, hoping to get his aid 
against Kirm&ni, but H&rith, to whom 3000 men of his tribe, the 
Tamlm, had gone over, demanded Na§r’s abdication and tried to 
make himself master of Merv. Having failed in this, he allied 
himself with Kirmani. Na§r could hold Merv no longer, and 
retired to Nishapur. But the Tamim of I^arith could not endure 
the supremacy of the Azd. In a moment the allies were divided 
into two camps ; a battle ensued, in which yarith was defeated 
and killed. Originally, Harith seems to have had the highest 
aims, but in reality he did more than any one else to weaken the 
Arabic dominion. He brought the Turks into the field against 
them ; he incited the native population of Transoxiana against 
their Arab lords, and stirred up discord between the Arabs 
themselves. Being a Tamimite, he belonged to tlie Mo^ar, on 
whom the government in Khorasan depended ; but he aided the 
Yemenites to gain the upper hand of them. Thus he paved the 
way for Abu Moslim. 

Since the days of Ali there had been two tendencies among the 
Shutes. The moderate party distinguished itself from the other 
Moslems only by their doctrine that the imamate belonged 
legally to a man of the house of the Prophet. The other party, 
that of the ultra-Shntes, named Hashimiya after Abu Hftshim 
the son of Mahommed b. aJ-Iianafiya, preached tlie equality of all 
Moslems, Arabs or non-Arabs, and taught that the same divine 
spirit that had animated the Prophet, incorporated itself again 
in his heirs (see Shutes). After the death of Hosain, they chose 
for their Imam Mahommed b. al-Hanaflya, and at his decea.se his 
son Abu Hashim, from whom Mahommed b. Ali, the grandson of 
Abdallah b. Abbas, who resided at IJomaima in the south-east of 
Syria, obtained the secrets of the party and took the lead (a.h. 
98, see above). This Mahommed, the father of the two first 
Abbasid caliphs, was a man of unusual ability and great ambition. 
He directed his energies primarily to Khorasan. The missionaries 
were charged with the task of undermining the authority of the 
Omayyads, by drawing attention to all the injustices that took 
place under their reign, and to all the luxury and wantonnes.s of 
the court, as contrasted with the misery of many of their subjects. 
God would not suffer it any longer. As soon as the time was ripe 
— and that time could not be far off — He would send a saviour 
out of the house of the Prophet, the Mahdi, who would restore 
Islam to its original purity. All who desired to co-operate in 
this holy purpose must pledge tliemselves to unlimited obedience 
to the Imam, and place their lives and property at his disposal. As 
a proof of their sincerity they were required at once to pay a fixed 
sum for the Imam. The missionaries had great success, especially 
among the non-Arabic inhabitants of Khorasan and 'I ransoxiana. 

Mahommed b. Ali died a.h. 126 (a.d. 743-744), and his son 
Ibrahim, the Imam, took his place. Ibrahim had a confidant 
about whose antecedents one fact alone seems certain, that he 
was a maula (client) of Persian origin. This man, Abu Moslim by 
name, was a man of real ability and devoted to his master^s 
cause. To him, in 745-746, the management of affairs in Khorasan 
was entrusted, with instructions to consult in all weighty matters 
the head of the mission, the Arab Suleiman b. Kathir, At first 
the chiefs of the mission were by no means prepared to recognize 
Abu Moslim as the plenipotentiary of the heir of the Prophet. 
In the year 129 he judged that the time for open manifestation 
had arrived. His partisans were ordered to assemble from all sides 
on a fixed day^at Siqadenj in the province of Merv. Then, on the 
1st Shawwil (15th June 747). ^^st solemn meeting took 
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place and the black flags were unfolded. On that occasion 
Suleim&n b. Kathir was still leader, but by the end of the year 
Abu Moslim, whom the majority believed to belong himself to 
the family of the Prophet, was the acknowledged head of a strong 
army. Meantime, Nasr had moved from Nishapur to Merv, and 
here the two Arabic armies confronted each other. Then, at last, 
the true significance of Abu Moslim work was recognized. Nasr 
warned the Arabs against their common enemy, “ who preaches 
a religion that does not come from the Envoy of God, and whose 
chief aim is the extirpation of the Arabs.’* In vain he had 
entreated Merwan and I bn Hobaira to send him troops before it 
should be too late. When at last it was possible to them to fulfil 
his wish, it was in fact too late. For a moment it seemed as 
though the rival Arab factions, realizing their commbn peril, 
would turn their combined forces against the Shntes. But Abu 
Moslim contrived to re«awaken their mutual distrust and jealousy, 
and, taking advantage of the opportunity, made himself master 
of Merv, in Rabia II. a.h. 130 (December 747). Nasr escaped only 
by a headlong flight to Nishapur. This was the end of the Arabic 
dominion in the East. Many Arab chiefs were killed, partly by 
order of Abu Moslim, partly by their clients. The latter, however, 
was strictly forbidden by Abu Moslim. So severe indeed was the 
discipline he exercised, that one of the chief missionaries, who by 
a secret warning had rendered possible the escape of Nasr from 
Merv, paid for it with his life. 

As soon as Abu Moslim had consolidated his authority, he sent 
his chief general Qahtaba against Nishapur. Nasr’s son Tamim 
was vanquished and killed, and Nasr retreated to Kumis (Qumis) 
on the boundary of Jorjan, whither also advanced from the other 
side Nobata at the head of an army sent by Merwan. Qahtaba 
detached his son Hasan against Nasr and went himself to meet 
Nob&ta, whom he beat on the ist of Dhu*l-hijja 130 (6th August 

748) . Nasr could not further resist. He reached Sawa in the 
vicinity of Hamadan, where he died quite exhausted, at the age of 
eighty-five years. Rei and Hamadan were taken without serious 
difficulty. Near Nehawend, Ibn Dobara, at the head of a large 
army, encountered Qah^aba, but was defeated and killed. In 
the month of Dhu 1 -qa‘da 131 (June 749) Nehawend (Nehavend) 
surrendered, and thereby the way to Irak lay open to Qab^aba. 
Ibn Hobaira was overtaken and compelled to retire to Wasit. 
Qahtaba himself perished in the combat, but his son Hasan 
entered Kufa without any resistance on the 2nd of September 749. 

Merwan had at last discovered who was the real chief of the 
movement in Khorasan, and had seized upon Ibrahim the Imam 
and imprisoned him at Harran. There he died, probably from 
the plague, though Merwan was accused of having killed him. 
When the other Abbasids left Homaima is not certain. But they 
arrived at Kufa in the latter half of September 749, where in the 
meantime the head of the propaganda, Abu Salama, called the 
wazir of the family of Mahomet, had previously undertaken the 
government. This Abu Salama seems to have had scruples 
against recognizing Abu ‘ 1 -Abbas as the successor of his brother 
Ibrahim, and to have expected that the Mahdi, whom he looked 
for from Medina, would not be slow in making his appearance, 
little thinking that an Abbasid would present himself as such. 
But Abu Jahm, on the instructions of Abu Moslim, declared 
the chief officers of the Khorasanian army that the Mahdi wasrin 
their midst, and brought them to Abu 1 -Abbas, to whom they 
swore allegiance. Abu Salama also was constrained to take the 
oath. On Friday, the 12th Rabia II. a.h. 132 (28th November 

749) Abu ‘ 1 - Abbas was solemnly proclaimed caliph in the principal 
mosque of Kufa. The trick had been carried out admirably. On 
the point of gathering the ripe fruit, the Alids were suddenly 
pushed aside, and the fruit was snatched away by the Abbasids. 
The latter gained the throne and they took good care never to be 
deprived of it. 

After the conquest of Nehawend, Qahtaba had detached one 
of his captains, Abu ‘Aun, to Shahrazur, where he defeated the 
Syrian army which was stationed there. Thereupon Abu ‘Aun 
occupied the land of Mosul, where he obtained reinforcements 
from Kufa:^ headed hgl^ Abdallah b. Ali, an uncle of Abu*l-Abbas, 
who was to have 'tiijltapreiQ^«4;^mand. Merwan advanced 


to meet him, and was completely defeated near the Greater Zab, 
an affluent of ^e Tigris, m a ^ttle which lasted eleven days. 
Merwan retreated to Harran, thence to Damascus, and finally to 
Egypt, where he fell in a last struggle towards the end of 132 
(August 750). His head was cut off and sent to Kufa.^" Abu 
Aun, who had been the real leader of the campaign against 
Merwan, remained in Egypt as its governor. Ibn Hobaira, 
who had been besie^d in Wasit for eleven months, then con- 
sented to a capitulation, which was sanctioned by Abu‘l-Abbas. 
Immediately after the surrender, Ibn Hobaira and his principal 
officers were treacherously murdered. In Syria, the Omayyads 
were persecuted with the utmost rigour. Even their graves were 
violated, and the bodies crucified and destroyed. In order that 
no members of the family should escape, Abdallah b. Ali pre- 
tended to grant an amnesty to all Oma5ryads who should come 
in to him at Abu Fotros (Antipatris) and acknowledge the new 
caliph, and even promised them the restitution of all their property. 
Ninety men allowed themselves to be entrapped, and Abdallah 
invited them to a banquet. When they were all collected, a 
body of executioners rushed into the hall and slew them with 
clubs. He then ordered leathern covers to be thrown upon the 
dying men, and had the banquet served upon them. In Medina 
and Mecca Daud h. Ali, another uncle of Abu ‘ 1 -Abbas, con- 
ducted the persecution ; in Basra, Suleiman b. Ali. Abu 1 - Abbas 
himself killed those he could lay his hands on in Hira and Kufa, 
amongst them Suleiman b. Hish&m, who had been the bitterest 
enemy of Merwan. Only a few Omayyads escaped the massacre, 
several of whom were murdered later. A grandson of Hisham. 
Abdarrahman, son of his most beloved son Moawiya, reached 
Africa and founded in Spain the Omayyad dynasty of Cordova. 

With the dynasty of the Omayyads the hegemony passes 
finally from Syria to Irak. At the same time the supremacy of 
the Arabs came to an end. Thenceforth it is not the contingents 
of the Arabic tribes which compose the army, and on whom the 
government depends ; the new dynasty relies on a standing 
army, consisting for the greater part of non-Arabic soldiers. 
The barrier that separated the Arabs from the conquered nations 
begins to crumble away. Only the Arabic religion, the Arabic 
language and the Arabic civilization maintain themselves, and 
spread more and more over the whole empire. 

C. — The Abbasids 

We now enter upon the history of the new dynasty, under 
which the power of Islam reached its highest point. 

I. Abu‘l- Abbas inaugurated his Caliphate by a harangue 
in which he announced the era of concord and happiness which 
was to begin now that the House of the Prophet had been 
restored to its right. He asserted that the Abbasids were the 
real heirs of the Prophet, as the descendants of his oldest uncle 
Abbas. Addressing the Kufians, he said, Inhabitants of Kufa, 
ye are those whose affection towards us has ever been constant 
and true ; ye have never changed your mind, nor swerved from 
it, notwithstanding all the pressure of the unjust upon you. At 
last our time has come, and God has brought you the new era. 
Ye are the happiest of men through us, and the dearest to us. 
I increase your pensions with 100 dirhems ; make now your 
preparations, for I am the lavish shedder of blood ^ and the 
avenger of blood.” 

Notwithstanding these fine words, Abu'l-Abbas did not trust 

* Merwan has been nicknamed al-Ja'di and al-Himdf (the Ass). 
As more than one false interpretation of these names has been 
given, it is not superfluous to cite here {,}aisar&ni (cd. de Jong, p. 
31), who says on good authority that a certain al-Ja’d b. Durham, 
killed under the reign of Hishftm for heretical opinions, had followers 
in Mesopotamia, and that, when Merwan became caliph, the Khora< 
sanians called him a Ja'd, pretending that all'Ja'd had been 
bis teacher. As to al-Him&r this was substituted also by the 
Khorasanians for his usual title, al-Faras, the race-horse. 

® The Arabic word for “ shedder of blood," as~Saff&h, which by 
that speech became a name of the caliph, designates the liberal host 
who slaughters his camels for his guests. European scholars have 
taken it unjustly in the sense of the bloodthirsty, and found in it 
an illusion to the slaughter of the Omayyads and many others. 
At the same time, it waS not without much bloodshed that Abfll- 
Abbas finally established his power. 
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the Kufians. He resided outside the town with the Khorasanian 
troops, and with them went first to Hira, then to H2,shimlya, 
which he caused to be built in the neighbourhood of Anbar. 
For their real sympathies, he knew, were with the house of Ali, 
and Abu Salama their leader, who had reluctantly taken the oath 
of allegiance, did not conceal his disappointment. Abu Jahm, 
the vizier {q.v , ; also Mahommedan Institutions), or “ helper,” 
of Abu Moslim, advised that Abu Ja'far, the caliph's brother, 
should be sent to Khorasan to consult Abu Moslim. The result 
was that Abu Salama was assassinated, and at the same time 
Suleiman b. Kathir, who had been the head of the propaganda 
in Khorasan, and had also expected that the Mahdi would belong 
to the house of Ali. It is smd that Abu Ja' far, whilst in Khorasan, 
was so impressed by the unlimited |X)wer of Abu Moslim, and 
saw so clearly that, though he called his brother and himself 
his masters, he considered them as his creatures, that he vowed 
his death at the first opportunity. 

The ruin of the Omayyad empire and the rise of the new 
dynasty did not take place without mighty convulsions. In 
Bathaniya and the Hauran, in the north of Syria, in Mesopo- 
tamia and Irak Khorasan insurrections had to be put down 
with fire and sword. The new caliph then distriljuted the 
provinces among the principal members of his family and his 
generals. To his brother Abu Ja'far he gave Mesopotamia, 
Azerbaijan and Armenia ; to his uncle Abdallah b. Ali, Syria ; 
to his uncle Da^ud, Hejaz, Yemen and Yamama (Ycmama); 
to his cousin ‘Isa b. MusS, the province of Kufa. Another uncle, 
Suleiman b. Ali, received the government of Basra with Bahrein 
and Oman ; Isma ‘II b. Ali that of Ahwaz ; Abu Moslim, Khora- 
san and Transoxiana ; Mahommed b. Ash‘ath, Fars ; Abu ‘Ann, 
Egypt. In Sind the Omayyad governor, Mansur b. Jomhur, 
had succeeded in maintaining himself, but was defeated by an 
army sent against him under Musa b. Ka‘b, and the black 
standard of the Abbasids was raised over the city of Mansura. 
Africa and Spain are omitted from this catalogue, because the 
Abbasids never gained any real footing in Spain, while Africa 
remained, at least in the first years, in only nominal subjection 
to the new dynasty. In 754 Abu Moslim came to Irak to visit 
Abu 1 - Abbas and to ask his permission to make the pilgrim^e 
to Mecca. He was received with great honour, but the caliph 
said that he was sorry not to be able to give him the leadership 
of the pilgrimage, which he had already purposely entrusted to 
his brother, Abu Ja‘far. 

Abul-Abbas died on the 13th of Dhul-hijja 136 (5th June 
754). He seems to have been a man of limited capacity, and 
had very little share in the achievements accomplished in his 
name. He initiated practically nothing without the consent of 
Abu Jahm, who was thus the real ruler. In the few cases where 
he had to decide, he acted under the influence of his brother 
Abu Jafar. 

2. Reign of Mansur. — Abul-Abbas had designated as his 
successors first Abu Ja‘far, surnamed al-Mansur (the victorious), 
and after him his cousin ‘Isa b. Musi. Abu Ja far was, according 
to the historians, older than Abul-Abbas, but while the mother 
of the latter belonged to the powerful Yemenite tribe of al- 
Harith b. Ka‘b, the mother of Abu Ja‘far was a Berber slave-girl. 
But he was a son of Mahommed b. Ali, and was therefore pre- 
ferred by Abu Moslim to his uncles and cousins. Abu 1 -Abbas, 
however, had promised the succession to his unde Abdallah b. 
Ali, when he marched against Merwan. When the news of the 
death of Abu 1 - Abbas reached Abdallah, who at the head of a 
numerous army was on the point of renewing the Byzantine war, 
he came to Harran, furious at his exclusion, and proclaimed 
himself caliph. Abu Moslim marched against him, and the two 
armies met at Nisibis, where, after a number of skirmishes, a 
decisive engagement took place (28th Noveml>er 754). Abdallah 
was defeated and escaped to Bai^a, where he found a refuge with 
his brother Suleim&n. A year later he asked for pardon, and 
took the oath of allegiance to Mansur. The caliph spared his 
life for a time, but he did not forget. In 764 AboaUah met his 
death by the coUapse of his house, which had been deliberately 
undermined. 
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The first care of Mansur was now to get rid of the powerful Abu 
Moslim, who had thus by another brilliant service strengthened 
his great reputation. On pretence of conferring with him on 
important business of state, Mansur induced him, in spite of 
the warnings of his best general, Abu Nasr, to come to Madain 
(Ctesiphon), and in the most perfidious manner caused him to he 
murdered by his guards. Thus miserably perished the real 
founder of the Abbasid dynasty, the $dhtb addaida^ as he is 
commonly called, the (trustee) of the House of the Prophet. 
A witty man, being asked his opinion about Abu Jafar (Mansur) 
and Abu Moslim, said, alluding to the Koran 21, verse 22, “ if 
there were two Gods, the universe would be ruined.” The 
Khorasanian cliiefs were bribed into submission, and order was at 
last re-established by Mansur’s general Khazim b. Khozaima in 
Mesopotamia, and by Abu Dfi.ud, the governor of Khorasan in 
the east. 

Al)out the same time Africa ’ and Spain escaped from the 
dominion of the eastern Caliphate ; the former for a season, 
the latter permanently. The cause of the revolt of Africa was 
as follows. Mansur had written to Abdarrahman, announcing 
the death of Abul- Abbas, and requiring him to take the oath of 
allegiance. Abdarrahman sent in his adhesion, together with a 
few presents of little value. The caliph replied by a threatening 
letter which angered Abdarrahman. He called the people to- 
gether at the hour of prayer, publicly cursed Mansur from the 
pulpit and declared him deposed. He next caused a circular 
letter, commanding all Maghribins to refuse obedience to the 
caliph, to be read from the pulpit throughout the whole extent 
of the Maghrib (western North Africa). A brother of Abdarrah- 
man, Ilyas, saw in this revolt an opportunity of obtaining the 
government of Africa for himself. Seconded by many of the 
inhabitants of Kairawan, who had remained faithful to the cause 
of the Abbasids, he attacked his brother, slew him, and pro- 
claimed himself governor in his stead. This revolution in favour 
of the Abbasids was, however, not of long duration. Habib, 
the eldest son of Abdarrahman, who had fled in the night of his 
father’s murder, was captured, but the vessel which was to convey 
him to Spain having been detained by stress of weather, his 
partisans took arms and rescued him. Ilyas was marching 
against them, when the idea occurred to Habib of challenging 
him to single comljat. Ilyas hesitated, but his own soldiers 
compelled him to accept the challenge. He measured arms 
with Habib, and was slain. The party of independence thus 
triumphed, but in the year 144 (761) Mahommed b. Ash‘ath, 
the Abbasid general, entered Kairawan and regained posses- 
sion of Africa in the name of the eastern caliph. From the 
year 800, it must be added, Africa only nominally belonged 
to the Abbasids ; for, under the reign of Hariin al-Rashid, 
Ibrahim b. al-Aghlab, who was invested with the government 
of Africa, founded in that province a distinct dynasty, that of 
the Aghlabites, 

At the same time as the revolt in Africa, the independent 
Caliphate of the western Qmayyads was founded in Spain. The 
long dissensions which had preceded the fall of that dynasty 
in the East had already prepared the way for the independence 
of a province so distant from the centre of the empire. Every 
petty amir then tried to seize sovereign power for himself, and the 
people groaned under the consequent anarchy. Weary of these 
commotions, the Arabs of Spain at last came to an understanding 
among themselves for the election of a caliph, and their choice 
fell upon one of the last .survivors of the Omayyads, Abdarrah- 
min b. Moawiya, grandson of the caliph Hisham. Tliis prince 
was wandering in the deserts of Africa, pursued by his implacable 
enemies, but everywhere protected and concealed by the desert 
tribes, who pitied his misfortunes and respected his illustrious 
origin. A deputation from Spain sought him out in Africa and 
offered him the CaKf^atc, which he accepted with joy. On the 
1st Rabia L 138 (14th August 755) Abdarrahman landed m the 
Iberian peninsula, where he was universally welcomed, and 

^ The nile of the caliphs in Morocco, which had never been firmly 
established, had already, in 740, given place to that of independent 
princtt (see Morocco : History ), 
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speedily founded at Cordova the Western Omayyad Caliphate 
(see Spain: History), 

While Mansur was thus losi^ Africa and Spain, he was trying 
to redeem the losses the empire had sustained on the northern 
frontier by the Byzantines. In 750-751 the emperor Constantine 
V. (Copronymus) had unsuccessfully blockaded Malatia ; but 
five years later he took it by force and razed its wall to the ground. 
Mansur now sent in 757 an army of 70,000 men under the com- 
mand of his cousin Abdalwahhab, the son of Ibrahim the Imam, 
whom he had made governor of Mesopotamia, the real chief 
being Hasan b. Qahtaba. They rebuilt all that the emperor 
had destroyed, and made this key of Asia Minor stronger than 
ever before. The Moslems then made a raid by the pass of 
Hadath (Adata) and invaded the land of the Byzantines. Two 
aunts of the caliph took part in this expedition, having made a 
vow that if the dominion of the Omayyads were ended they 
would wage war in the path of God. Constantine advanced 
with a numerous army, but was afraid of attacking the invaders. 
The Moslems also rebuilt Mopsuestia. But from 758 till 763 
Mansur was so occupied with his own affairs that he could not 
think of further raids. 

In 758 (others say in 753 or 754) a body of 600 sectaries, called 
Rawendis (^. 7 ^.), went to Hashimiya, the residence of the caliph, 
not far from Kufa. They believed that the caliph was their 
lord, to whom they owed their daily bread, and came to pay him 
divine honours. They began by marching in solemn procession 
round the palace, as if it had been the Ka*ba. Mansur being told 
of it said : “I would rather they went to hell in obedience to 
us, than to heaven in disobedience.” But as they grew tumul- 
tuous, and he saw that this impious homage gave offence to his 
men, he caused the principal leaders to be seized and thrown 
into prison. The Rawendis immediately rose in revolt, broke 
the prison doors, rescued their chiefs, and returned to the palace. 
The unfortunate fanatics were hunted down and massacred to 
the last man, and thereby the ties that bound the Abbasids to 
the ultra-Shi‘ites were severed. From that time forward the 
Abbasid caliphs became the maintainers of orthodox Islam, 
just as the Omayyads had been. The name of Hashimiya, which 
the reigning family still retained, was henceforward derived 
not from Abu Hashim, but from Hashim, the grandfather of 
Abbas, the great-grandfather of the Prophet, 

A much greater danger now threatened Mansur. In the last 
days of the Omayyads, the Shi*ites had chosen as caliph, 
Mahommed b. Abdallah b. Hasan, whom they called the Mahdi 
and the ‘‘ pure soul,” and Mansur had been among those who 
pledged themselves to him by oath. Not unnaturally, the Alids 
in Medina were indignant at being supplanted by the Abbasids, 
and Mansur’s chief concern was to get Mahommed into his 
power. Immediately after his occupying the throne, he named 
21 iyad b. Obaidallah governor of Medina, with orders to lay 
hands on Mahommed and his brother Ibrahim, who, warned 
betimes, took refuge in flight. In 758 Mansur, informed that a 
revolt was in preparation, came himself to Medina and ordered 
Abdallah to tell him where his sons were. As he could not or 
would not tell, he together with all his brothers and some other 
relatives were seized and transported to Irak, where Abdallah 
and his brother Ali were beheaded and the others imprisoned. 
Notwithstanding all these precautions, a vast conspiracy was 
formed. On the same day Mahommed was to raise the standard 
of revolt in Medina, Ibrahim in Ba§ra. But the Alids, though 
not devoid of pezjMDigl courage, never excelled in politics or in 
tactics. In a.d. |M[|iIahommed took Medina and had himself 
proclaimed caliph||[|dil|^ governor of Kufa, 'is& b. Mus&, received 
orders to march #|iiirist him, entered Arabia, and captured 
Medina, which, foUMid by Mahonuned by the same means as the 
Prophet had empluyed against the besieging Meccans, could not 
hold out agaiiAi4he well -trained Khorasanians. Mahommed 
was dcAcjOktid adlili^in. His head was cut of! and sent to Mansur. 
VVhen otail||||K>iait of death, Mahommed gave the famous sword 

the Pr0iA|i|lt called Dhu‘l-Fiqftr to a merchant to whom he 
owed 400 dmars. It came later into the possession of Harun 
ul-Rashid. In the meanwhile Ibr&him had not only gained 


possession of Ba$ra, Ahw&z and F&rs, but had even occupied 
Wftsit. The empire of the Abbasids was in great jeopardy. For 
fifty days Mansur stayed in his room, neither changing his 
clothes nor allowing himself a moment’s repose. The greater 
part of his troops were in Rei with his son al-Mahdi, who had 
conquered Tabaristan, in Africa, with Mahommed b. Ash'ath, 
and in Arabia with ‘Isa b. Musa. Had Ibr&him marched at once 
against Kufa he might have crushed Mansur, but he let slip the 
opportunity. A terrible conflict took place at Ba-Khamra, 
48 m. from Kufa. Homaid b. Qahtaba, the commander 
of Mansur’s army, was defeated, only a small division under 
‘is& b. Mus& holding its ground. At that moment Salin, 
the son of the famous Qotaiba b. Muslim, came to the rescue l)y 
attacking the rear of Ibrahim. Homaid rallied his troops, and 
Ibrahim was overpowered. At last he fell, pierced by an arrow, 
and, in spite of the desperate efforts of his followers, his body 
remained in the hands of the enemy. His head was cut off and 
brought to Mansur. 

Mansur could now give his mind to the founding of the new 
capital. When the tumult of the Rawendis took place he saw 
clearly that his personal safety was not assured in Hashimiya,^ 
where a riot of the populace could be very dangerous, and his 
troops were continually exposed to the perverting influence of the 
fickle and disloyal citizens of Kufa. He had just made choice of 
the admirable site of the old market-town of Bagdad when the 
tidings came of the rising of Mahommed in Medina. In those 
days he saw that he had been very imprudent to denude himself 
of troops, and decided to keep henceforth always with him a body 
of 30,000 soldiers. So Bagdad, or properly “ the round city ” of 
Mansur, on the western bank of the Tigris, was built as the 
capital. Strictly it was a huge citadel, in the centre of which 
was the palace of the caliph and the great mosque. But around 
this nucleus there soon grew up the great metropolis which was 
to be the centre of the civilized world as long as the Caliphate 
lasted.- The building lasted three years and was completed in 
the year 149 (a.d. 766). That year is really the beginning of the 
new era. “ The Omayyads,” says the Spanish writer Ibn Hazm, 
” were an Arabic dynasty ; they had no fortified residence, nor 
citadel ; each of them dwelt in his villa, where he lived before 
becoming caliph ; they did not desire that the Moslems should 
speak to them as slaves to their master, nor kiss the ground 
before them or their feet ; they only gave their care to the 
appointment of able governors in the provinces of the empire. 
The Abbasids, on the contrary, were a Persian dynasty, under 
which the Arab tribal system, as regulated by Omar, fell to 
pieces ; the Persians of Khorasan were the real rulers, and the 
government became despotic as in the days of Chrosroes.” The 
reign of Abu * 1 - Abbas and the first part of that of Mansur had been 
almost a continuation of the former period. But now his equals 
in birth and rank, the Omayyads and the Alids, had been crushed ; 
the principal actors in the great struggle, the leaders of the 
propaganda and Abu Muslim were out of the way ; the caliph 
stood far above all his subjects ; and his only possible an- 
ta^nists were the members of his own family. 

IsS. b. Musa had been designated, as we have seen, by Abiri- 
Abbas as successor to Mansur. The latter having vainly tried 
to compel ‘Is& to renounce his right of succession, in favour of 
Mansur’s son Mahommed al-Mahdi, produced false witnesses who 
swore that he had done so. However unwillingly, ‘Isa was 
obliged at last to yield, but it was understood that, in case of 
Mahommed’s death, the succession should return to Isa. One of 
the false witnesses was, it is asserted, Kh&lid b. Barmak, the 
head of that celebrated family the Barmecides {q.v.\ which 
played so important a part in the reign of Harun al-Rashid. 
This Khalid, who was descended from an old sacerdotal family 
in Balkh, and had been one of the trusty supporters of Abu 
Muslim, Mansur appointed as minister of finance. 

A son of Mahommed the Alid had escaped to India, where, 

^ This Hashimiya near Kufa is not to be confused with that 
founded by Abu*l-Abbas near Anbar. 

* Cf. G. le Strange, Baghdad during th$ Abbasid Caliphate (Oxford, 
1900). 
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with the connivance of the governor Omar b. Uaf§ Hazfirmerd, 
he had found refuge with an Indian king. Mansur discovered 
his abode, and caused him to be killed. His infant son was sent 
to Medina and delivered to his family. Omar Haz&rmerd lost 
his government and received a command in Africa, where he 
died in 770. 

In A.H. 158 (a.d. 775) Mansur undertook a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, but succumbed to dysentery at the last station on the 
route. He was about sixty-five years of age, and had reigned 
for twenty-two years. He was buried at Mecca. He was a man 
of rare energy and strength of mind. His ambition was boundless 
and no means, however perfidious, were despised by him. But 
he was a great statesman and knew how to choose able officers 
for all places. He was thrifty and anxious to leave to his son a 
full treasury. He seems to have cherished the ideal that this son, 
called Mahommed b. Abdallah, after the Prophet, should fulfil 
the promises of peace and happiness that had been tendered to 
the believers, and therefore to have called him al-Mahdi. For 
that purpose it was necessary that he should have the means not 
only to meet all state expenses, but also to be bounteous. But 
from the report of the historian Haitham b. ‘Adi ^ about the last 
discourse which father and son had together, we gather that the 
former had misgivings in regard to the fulfilment of his wishes. 

Khalid b. Barmak took the greatest care of the revenues, but 
contrived at the same time to consult his own interests. Mansur 
discovered this in the same year in which he died, and threatened 
him with death unless he should pay to the treasury three millions 
of dirhems within three days. Khalid already had so many 
friends that the sum was brought together with the exception of 
30,000 dirhems. At that moment tidings came about a rising in 
the province of Mosul, and a friend of Khalid said to the caliph 
that Khalid was the only man capable of putting it down. 
Thereupon Mansur overlooked the deficiency and gave Khalid 
the government of Mosul. “ And,^^ said a citizen of that town, 
“ we had such an awe and reverence for Khalid, that he appeased 
the disorders, almost without punishing anybody.” 

3. Bei^n of Mahdi. — As soon as Mansur was dead, Rabf, his 
client (ind chamberlain, induced all the princes and generals who 
accompanied the caliph, to take the oath of allegiance to his son 
Mahommed al-Mahdi, who was then at Bagdad. LsS b. Musa 
hesitated, but was compelled to give in. In 776 Mahdi constrained 
him for a large bribe to renounce his right of succession in favour 
of his sons, Musa and Harun. Mansur wrote in his testament to 
his son that he had brought together so much money that, even 
if no revenue should come in for ten years, it would suffice for all 
the wants of the state. Mahdi, therefore, could afford to be 
munificent, and in order to make his accession doubly welcome to 
his subjects, he began by granting a general amnesty to political 
prisoners. Among these was a certain Ya‘qub b. Da’ud, who, 
having insinuated himself into the confidence of the caliph, 
especially by discovering the hiding places of certain Alids, was 
afterwards (in 778) made prime minister. The provincial 
governors in whom his father had placed confidence, Mahdi 
superseded by creatures of his own. 

In Khorasan many people were discontented. The promises 
made to them during the war against the Omayyads had not been 
fulfilled, and the new Mahdi did not answer at all to their ideal. 
A revolt in 160 under the leadership of a certain Yusuf b. Ibrahta 
sumamed al-Barm, was suppressed by Yazid b, Mazyad, who, 
after a desperate struggle, defeated Yusuf, took him prisoner and 
brought him in triumph to Bagdad, where he with several of his 
officers was killed and crucified. In the following year, Mahdi was 
menaced by a far more dangerous revolt, led by a sectary, known 
generally as Mokaniia {q.v.)^ or ** the veiled one,” because he 
always appeared in public wearing a mask. He took up his abode 
in the Transoxianian province of Kish and Nakhshab, where he 
gathered around him a great number of adherents. After some 
successes, the pretender was ultimately cornered at the castle of 
Sanftm near Kish, and took poison together with all the members 
of his family. His head was cut off and sent to Mahdi in the year 
163. 

1 Tabari iii. pp. 443 seq. 


Mahdi had been scarcely a year on the throne when he resolved 
to accomplish the pilgrimage to Mecca. The chroniclers relate 
that on this occasion for the first time camels loaded with ice for 
the use of the caliph came to Mecca. Immediately on his arrival 
in the Holy City he applied himself, at the request of the inhabi- 
tants, to the renewal of the curtains which covered the exterior 
walls of the Ka‘ba. For a very long time no care had been taken 
to remove the old covering when a new one was put on ; and the 
accumulated weight caused uneasiness respecting the stability of 
the walls. Mahdi caused the house to be entirely stripped and 
anointed with perfumes, and covered the walls again with a single 
cloth of great richness. The temple itself was enlarged and 
restored. On this occasion he distributed considerable largesses 
among the Meccans. From Mecca Mahdi went to Medina, where 
he caused the mosque to be enlarged, and where a similar distribu- 
tion of gifts took place. During his stay in that city he formed for 
himself a guard of honour, compo.sed of 500 descendants of the 
Ansar,2 to whom he assigned a quarter in Bagdad, named after 
them the Qatfa (Fief) of the Ansar. Struck by the difficulties 
of every kind which had to be encountered by poor pilgrims to 
Mecca from Bagdad and its neighbourhood, he ordered Yaqtin, 
his freedman, to renew the milestones, to repair the old reservoirs, 
and to dig wells and construct cisterns at every station of the 
road where they were missing. He also had new inns built and 
decayed ones repaired. Yaqtin remained inspector of the road 
till 767. 

During the reign of Mansur the annual raids against the 
Ipiantines had taken place almost without intermission, but 
the only feat of importance had been the conejuest of Laodicea, 
called “the burnt ” (y KaTaKeKavfiivy), by Mayuf b. Yahyfi, in 
the year 770. At first the armies of Mahdi were not successful. 
The Greeks even conquered Marash (Germanicia) and annihilated 
the Moslem army sent from Dabiq. In 778, however, Hasan b. 
Qahtaba made a victorious raid as far as Adhruliya (Dorylaeum) ; 
it was on his proposition that Mahdi resolved on building the 
frontier town called Hadath (Adata), which became an outpost. 
In 779 the caliph decided on leading his army in person. He 
assembled his army in the plains of Bara dan north of Bagdad 
and began his march in the early spring of 780, taking with him 
his second son Harun, and leaving his elder son Musa as his 
lieutenant in Bagdad. Traversing Mesopotamia and Syria, he 
entered Cilicia, and established himself on the banks of the Jihan 
(Py ramus). Thence he despatched an expeditionary force, nomi- 
nally under the command of Harun, but in reality under that 
of his tutor, the Barmecide Yahya b. Khalid. Harun captured 
the fortress Samaiu after a siege of thirty-eight days, the inhabi- 
tants surrendering on condition that they should not be killed or 
separated from one another. The caliph kept faith with them, 
and settled them in Bagdad, where they built a monastery called 
after their native place. In consequence of this feat, Mahdi made 
Harun governor of the whole western part of the empire, including 
Azerbaijan and Awnenia. Two years later war broke out afresh 
between the Moslems and the Greeks. Leo IV., the East 
Roman emperor, had recently died, leaving the crown to Constan- 
tine VI. This prince being only ten years old, his mother Irene 
acted as regent and assumed the title Augusta. By her orders 
an army of 90,000 men, under the command of Michael Lachano- 
drakon, entered Asia Minor. The Moslems, on their side, invaded 
Cilicia under the orders of Abdalkabir, who, being afraid of 
encountering the enemy, retired with his troops. Irritated by 
this failure, the caliph in 781 sent Harun, accompanied by his 
chamberlain Rabf, with an army of nearly 100,000 men, with 
orders to carry the war to the very gates of Constantinople. The 
patrician Nicetas, count of 0 ))sikion, who sought to oppose his 
march, was defeated by Harun’s general, Yazid b. Mazyad, and 
put to flight. Harun then marched against Nicomedia, where he 
vanquished the domesticus, the chief commander of the Greek 
forces, and pitched his camp on the shores of the Bosporus. 
Irene took alarm, sued for peace, and obtained a truce for three 
years, but only on the humiliating terms of paying an annual 

• The first citizens of Medina who embraced Islam were called 
An^ar (*' helpers ”). 
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tribute of 90,000 denarii, and supplying the Moslems with guides 
and markets on their way home. This brilliant success so 
increased Mahdi’s. affection for Harun that he appointed him 
successor-designate after Musa and named him al-Rashtd the 
follower of the right cause ”). Three years later, he resolved 
even to give to him the precedence in the succession instead of 
Musa, yielding to the importunity of Khaizoran, the mother of 
the two princes, and to liis own predilection. It was necessary 
first to obtain from Musi a renunciation of his rights ; and for 
that purpose he was recalled from Jorjan, where he was engaged 
on an expedition against the rebels of Tabaristan. Musa, 
informed of his father’s intentions, refused to obey this order, 
and Mahdi determined to march in person against him. But, 
after his arrival at Masabadhan, a place in Jabal (Media, the later 
Persian Irak), he died suddenly, at the age of only forty-three. 
Some attribute his death to an accident met with in hunting ; 
otliers believe him to have been poisoned. Some European 
scholars have suspected Musa of having been concerned in it, but 
of this we have no proof whatever. 

The reign of Mahdi was a time of great prosperity. Much was 
done for the organization of the huge empire ; agriculture and 
commerce flourished ; the revenues were increasing, whilst the 
people fared well. The power of the state was acknowledged even 
in the far east ; the emperor of China, the king of Tibet, and 
many Indian princes concluded treaties with the caliph. He was 
an ardent champion of the orthodox faith, repudiating all the 
extravagant doctrine preached by the Abbasid missionaries and 
formerly professed by his father. In particular he persec^jgil^ 
mercilessly the Manichaeans and all kinds of freethinkers. 

4. Reign of Hddi. — On the death of Mahdi, Harun, following 
the advice of Yahya b. Khalid, sent the insignia of the Caliphate, 
with letters of condolence and congratulation to Musa in Jorjan, 
and brought the army which had accompanied Mahdi peacefully 
back from Media to Bagdad. Musa returned in all haste to the 
capital, and assumed the title of oL-Hddi (“ he who directs 
The accession of a new caliph doubtless appeared to the partisans , 
of the house of Ali a favourable opportunity for a rising. Hosain 
b. Ali b. Hasan III. raised an insurrection at Medina with the 
support of numerous adherents, and proclaimed himself caliph. 
Thence he went to Mecca, where on the promise of freedom many 
slaves flocked to him, and many pilgrims also acknowledged him. 
Suleiman b. Mansur, the caliph’s representative in the pilgrim^^ 
of that year, was entrusted with the command against him. 
Hosain was attacked at Fakh, 3 m. from Mecca, and perished in 
the combat with many other Alids. His maternal uncle, Idris b. 
Abdallah, a brother of Mahommed and Ibrahim, the rivals of 
Mansur, succeeded in escaping, and fled to Egypt, whence by the 
help of the postmaster, himself a secret partisan of the Shi'ites, 
he passed into West Africa, where at a later period his son founded 
the Idrisite dynasty in Fez (see Morocco). 

Hadi, who had never been able to forget that he had narrowly 
escaped bei^ supplanted by his brother, fprmed a plan for 
excluding him from the Caliphate and transmitting the succes- 
sion to his own son TaTar. To this he obtained the assent 
of his ministers and the principal chiefs of his army, with the 
exception of Yahya b. Khalid, Harun’s former tutor, who showed 
such firmness and boldness that Had! cast him into prison and 
resolved on his death. Some historians say that he had already 
given orders for 1^ executiem, when he himself was killed 
(September 14th, 786) by his mother Khaizoran, who had 
sy^matically and successfully intrigued against him with the 
object of gaining the real power for herself. Hadi, indignant at 
the fact ^t she was generally regarded as the real source of 
authority, had attempted to poison her, and Khaizoran, hoping 
to find a more submissive instrument of her will in her second 
and favourite son, caAised Had! to be smothered with cushions by 
two young slaves whom she had presented to him. She herself 
died three years later. 

5, Reign of Harun d-RashU . — ^We have now reached the most 
celebrated name among the Arabian caliphs, celebrated not only 
in the East, but in the West as well, where the stories of the 
Thousand and One Nights have made us familiar with that world 


which the narrators represent in such brilliant colours. HSrun 
ascended the throne without opposition. His first act was to 
choose as prime minister his former tutor, the faithful Yahya b. 
Kli&ldd, and to confide important posts to the two sons of Yahya, 
Fadl and J a* far, of whom the former was his ownr foster-brother, 
the latter his intimate friend. The Barmecide family were 
endowed in the highest degree with those qualities of generosit>^ 
and liberality which the Arabs prized so highly, and the chronicles 
never weary in their praises. Loaded with all the burdens of 
government, Yahya brought the most distinguished abilities to 
the exercise of his office. He put the frontiers in a good state of 
defence ; he filled the public treasury, and carried the splendour 
of the throne to the highest point. His sons, especially Fadl, 
were worthy of their father. 

Although the administration of Harun’s states was committed 
to skilful hands, yet the first years of his long reign were not free 
from troubles. Towards the year 176 (a.d. 792->793) a man of the 
house of Ali, named Yahya b. Abdallah, another brother of 
Mahommed and Ibrahim, who had taken refuge in the land of 
Dailam on the south-western shores of the Caspian Sea, succeeded 
in forming a powerful party, and publicly claimed the Caliphate. 
Harun immediately sent against him an army of 50,000 men, 
under the command of Fadl, whom he made governor of all the 
I Caspian provinces. Reluctant, however, to fight against a 
descendant of the Prophet, Fadl first attempted to induce him 
to submit by promising him safety and a briUiant position at the 
court of Bagdad. Yahya accepted the proposal, but required 
that the caliph should send him letters of pardon countersigned 
by the highest legal authorities and the principal personages of 
the empire. Harun consented and Yahya went to Bagdad, 
where he met with a splendid reception. At the end of some 
months, however, he was calumniously accused of conspiracy, 
and the caliph, seizing the opportunity of ridding himself of a 
possible rival, tlnew him into prison, where he died, according to 
the majority of the historians, of starvation. Others say that 
Ja*far b. Yahya b. Khalid, to whose care he had been entrusted, 
suffered him to escape, and that this was the real cause of Harun’s 
anger against the Barmecides {q^v,). Dreading fresh insurrections 
of the Alids, H&run secured the person of another descendant of 
Ali, Musa b. Jafar, surnamed al-Kafim, who enjoyed great 
consideration at Medina, and had already been arrested and 
released again by Mahdi. The unfortunate man was brought by 
the caliph himself to Bagdad, and there died, apparently by 
poison. 

Meanwhile Harun did not forget the hereditary enemy of 
Islam. In the first year of his reign all the strong places of 
Kinnesrin and Mesopotamia were formed into a special pro- 
vince, which received the name of al- Awa?im (^^ the defending for- 
tresses ”), with Manbij (Hierapolis) as its capital. The building 
of the fortress of IJadath having been completed, Harun com- 
mitted to Faraj the Turk the task of rebuilding and fortifying the 
city of Tarsus, Thanks to these and similar measures, the Mos- 
lem armies were able to advance boldly into Asia Minor. Almost 
every year successful raids were made, in the year 797 under the 
command of the caliph himself, so that Irene was compelled to 
sue for peace. An attack by the Khazars called the caliph’s 
attention from his successes in Asia Minor. This people had 
made an irruption into Armenia, and their attack had been so 
sudden that the Moslems and Christians were unable to defend 
themselves, and 100,000 had been reduced to captivity. Two 
valiant generals, Khozaima b. Kh&zim and Yazld b. Mazyad^ 
marched against the Khazars and drove them out of Armenia. 

In the midst of the cares of war, Harun was assiduous in his 
religious duties, and few years passed without his making the 
pilgrimage. Having determined to fix the order of succession in 
so formal a manner as to take away all pretext for future cour 
tentions, he executed a deed by whddk^ he appointed his eldest son 
Mahommed his immediate heir,, and after him the second^ 
Abchdlah, and after Abdallah the third,, Q&sim. Mahommed 
received the surname of drAmin (** the Sajott Abdallah that 
of d-Mdmun (“ he in whom men trust ”), and Q&sim that of 
d-Mdtamin billdh (“ be who trusts in God ”). Harun further 
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Stipulated that Mamun should have as his share during the life- 
time of his brother the ^vernment of the eastern part of the 
empire. Each of the patties concerned swore to observe faithfully 
every part of this deed, which the oaliph caused to be hung up in 
the Ka‘ba, imagining that it would be thus guaranteed against all 
violation on the part of men, a precaution which was to be rendered 
vain by the perfidy of Amin. 

It was in the beginning of the following year, at the very 
moment when the Barmecides thought their position most secure, 
that Harun brought sudden ruin upon them. The causes of 
their disgrace have been differently stated by the annalists (see 
Barmecides). The principal cause appears to have been that 
they abused the sovereign power which they exercised. Not a 
few were jealous of their greatness and sought for opportunities 
of instilling distrust against them into the mind of H&run, and of 
making him feci that he was caliph only in name, llie secret 
dissatisfaction thus aroused was increased, according to some 
apparently well-informed authorities, by the releasing of the 
Alid Yahya b. Abdallah, already mentioned. Finally Harun 
resolved on their destruction, and Ja‘far b, Yahya, who had just 
taken leave of him after a day’s hunting, was arrested, taken to 
the castle of Harun, and beheaded. The following day , his father 
Yahya, his brother Fadl, and all the other liarmecides were 
arrested and imprisoned ; all their property was confiscated. 
The only Barmecide who remained unmolested with his family 
was Mahommed the brother of Yahya, who liad been tlie cham- 
berlain of the caliph till 795, when Fadl b. Rabi* got his place. 
This latter had henceforward the greatest influence at court. 

in the same year a revolution at Constantinople overthrew the 
empress Irene. The new emperor Nicephorus, thinking himself 
strong enough to refuse the payment of tribute, wrote an insulting 
letter to Harun, who contented himself with replying : “ Thou 
shall not hear, but see, my answer.” He entered Asia Minor and 
took Heraclea, plundering and burning along his whole line of 
march, till Nicephorus, in alarm, sued for peace. Scarcely had 
the caliph returned into winter quarters when Nicephorus broke 
the treaty. When the news came to Rakka, where Harun was 
residing, not one of the ministers ventured to tell him, until at 
last a poet introduced it in a poem which pleased the monarch. 
Notwithstanding the rigour of the season, Hirun retraced his 
steps, and Nicephorus was compelled to observe his engagements. 
In 805 the first great ransoming of Moslem prisoners took place 
on the banks of the little river Lamus in Cilicia. But Nicephorus. 
profiting by serious disturbances in Khorasan, broke the treaty 
again, and overran the country as far as Anazarba and Kanisat 
as-sauda (“ the black church ”) on the frontier, where he took 
many prisoners, who were, however, recovered by the garrison of 
Mopsuestia. Thus Harun was obliged to take the field again. 
He entered Asia Minor with an army of 135,000 regulars, beside 
volunteers and camp followers. Heraolea was taken, together 
with many other places, and Tyana was made a military station. 
At rile same time his admiral, Homaid b. Mayuf, conquered 
Cyprus, which had brokesn the treaty, and took t6,ooo of its 
people captive. Nicephorus was now so completely beaten that 
he was compelled to submit to very harsh conditions. In the 
year S08 the second ransoming between the Moslems and the 
Greeks took place near the river Lmms, 

The disturbances in Khorasan were caused by the malversa- 
tions of the governor of that province, Ali b. ‘Is& b. Mahftn. 
The caliph went in person to Merv, in order to judge of the 
raaJity -of the complaints which had reached him. Ali b. ‘isft 
hastened to meet the calliph on his arrival at Rai (Rhagae), 
near the modern Teheran, with a great quantity of cosriy 
presents, which he distributed with such profuskm among the 
princes and courtiers that no one was anxious to accuse him, 
Hftru/n oonfirmed him in his post, and, after having received the 
chiefs of Tabarist&n who came to tender their submission, 
returned though Bagdad to Rakka on the Euphrates, which 
city was his habituall residence, ibi the foliowing year R&fi* b. 
^th, a grandson of Nasr b. Sayyftr, raised the standard of revoUl 
in Samarkand, and, at the head of a numerous army, defeated 
the son of Ali b. *Isa. Thieieupoa Ali fled from Balkh, leaving 
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the treasury, which was plundered by the populace after his 
departure. The caliph on learning that the revolt was due to 
Ali’s tyranny, sent Harthama b. A*yan with stringent orders 
to seize Ali and confiscate his possessions. This order was carried 
out, and it is recorded that 1500 camels were required to transport 
the confiscated treasures. The caliph’s hope that Rafi* would 
submit on condition of receiving a free pardon was not fulfilled, 
and he resolved to set out himself to Khorasan. taking with him 
his second son Mamun. On the journey he was attacked by an 
internal malady, which carried him off ten months after his 
departure from Bagdad, a.h. 193 (March 809), just on his arrival 
at the city of Tus. Harun was only forty-five years of age. He 
was far from having the high qualifications of his grandfather 
Mansur; indeed he did not even possess the qualities of his 
father and his brother. When the latter asked him to renounce 
his right of succession, he was willing to consent, saying that 
a quiet life with his beloved wife, the princess Zobaida, was 
his highest wish, but he obeyed his mother and Yahya b. Khaiid. 
As long as the Barmecides were in office, he acted only on 
their direction. After their disgrace he was led into many 
impolitic actions by his violent and often cruel propensities. 
But the empire was, especially in tlie earlier part of his reign, 
in a very prosperous state, and was respected widely by foreign 
powers. Embassies passed between Charlemagne and Harun 
in the years 180 (a.d. 797) and 184 (a.d. 8or), by which the 
former obtained facilities for the pilgrims to the Holy Land, the 
latter probably concessions for the trade on the Mediterranean 
ports. The ambassadors brought presents with them ; on one 
o(f these occasions the first elephant reached the land of the 
Franks. 

UrKier the reign of Harun, Ibrahim b. al-Aghlab, the governor 
of Africa, succeeded in making himself independent of the central 
government, on condition of paying a fixed annual tribute to his 
suzerain the caliph. This was, if we do not take Spain into the 
account, the first instance of dismemberment, later to be followed 
by many others. 

In the days of this caliph the first paper factories were founded 
in Bagdad. 

6. Rei^n of Amin , — On the death of H&run his minister, 
Fadl b. Rabi*, with the view of gaining the new caliph’s con- 
fidence, hastened to caU together all the troops of the late caliph 
and to lead them back to Bagdad, in order to place them in the 
hands of the new sovereign, Amin. He even, in direct violation 
of Hirun’s will, led back the corps which was intended to occupy 
Khorasan under the authority of Mamun. Aware, however, 
that in thus acting he was making Mamun his irreconcilable 
enemy, he persuaded Amin to exclude Mamun from the succes- 
sion. Mamun, on receiving his brother’s invitation to go to 
Bagdad, was greatly perplexed ; but his tutor and later vizier, 
Fadl b. Sahl, a Zoroastrian of great influence, who in 806 had 
adopted Islam, reanimated his courage, and pointed out to him 
that certain death awaited him at Bagdad. Mamun resolved 
to hold out, and found pretexts for remaining in Khorasan. 
Amin, in anger, caused the will of his father, which, as we have 
seen, was preserved in the Ka‘ba, to be destroyed, declared on 
his own authority that Mamun’s rights of succession were 
forfeited, and caused the army to swear allegiance to his own son 
Miisa, a child of five, on whom he bestowed the tide of an-Ndtiq 
hil‘iiaqq (“ he who speaks according to truth ”), a.h. 194 (a.d. 
809-810). On hearing the news, Mamun, strong in the ri^tful- 
ness of his claim, retaliated by suppressing the caliph’s name in 
all public acts. Amin immediately despatched ^to Khorasan an 
army of 40,000 under the command of Ali b. ‘Isa, who had re- 
gained his former influence, and told the caliph that, at his 
comiing to Khorasan, all the leading men would come oyer to his 
side. Zobaida, the mother of the caliph, entreated Ali to treat 
Mamun kindly when be should have made him captive. It is 
said that Fadl b. Sahl had, through a secret agent, induced 
Fa(^ b. Rabl* to select Ali, knowing that the disblw iek towards 
him by the Khorasanians would double their strength in fighting 
against him. Mamun, on his side, sent in ail haste an army of 
less liiait 4000 men of his faithful Khorasanians, and entrusted 
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their command to T^hir b. Hosain, who displayed remarkable 
abilities in the war that ensued. The two armies met under the 
walls of Rai (Shaaban 195, May 81 1). By a bold attack, in the 
manner of the Kharijites of yore, T&hir penetrated into the centre 
of the hostile army and killed Ali. The frightened army fled, 
leaving the camp with all its treasures to Jahir, who from that 
day was named “ the man with the two right hands.” A 
courier was despatched immediately to Merv, who performed the 
journey, a distance of about 750 miles, in three days. On 
the very day of his arrival, Harthama b. A*yan had left Merv 
with reinforcements. Mamun now no longer hesitated to take 
the title of caliph. 

When the news of All's defeat came to Bagdad, Amin sent 
Abdarrahman b. Jabala to Hamadfin with 20,000 men. X&hir 
defeated him, forced Hamadan to surrender, and occupied all 
the strong places in Jabal (Media). The year after, Amin placed 
in the field two new armies commanded respectively by Ahmad 
b. Mazyad and Abdallah b. Homaid b. Qahtaba. The skilful 
T&hir succeeded in creating divisions among the troops of his 
adversaries, and obtained possession, without striking a blow, 
of the city of Holwan, an advantage which opened the way to 
the very gates of Bagdad. He was here reinforced by troops 
sent from Khorasan under the command of Harthama b. A*yan, 
who was appointed leader of the war against Amin, with orders 
to send Jahir to Ahwaz. T^hir continued his victorious march, 
conquered Ahwaz, took Wasit and Madain, and pitched his camp 
near one of the gates of the capital, where he was rejoined by 
Harthama. One after the other the provinces fell away from 
Amin, and he soon found himself in possession of Bagdad alone. 
The city, though blockaded on every side, made a desperate 
defence for nearly two years. Ultimately the eastern part of 
the city fell into the hands of Tahir, and Amin, deserted by his 
followers, was compelled to surrender. He resolved to treat with 
Harthama, as he was averse to Tahir ; but this step caused his 
ruin. T^hir succeeded in intercepting him on his way to Har- 
thama, and immediately ordered him to be put to death. His 
head was sent to Mamun (September 813). It was presented to 
him by his vizier, Fadl b. Sahl, surnamed Dhu 1 -Riyasatain, or 
“ the man with two governments,” because his master had 
committed to him both the ministry of war and the general 
administration. Mamun hid his joy beneath a feigned display of 
sorrow. 

Amin was only twenty-eight years old. As a ruler he was 
wholly incompetent. He hardly comprehended the importance 
of the affairs with which he was called upon to deal. He acted 
invariably on the advice of those who for the time had his 
confidence, and occupied himself mainly with the affairs of his 
harem, with polo, fishing, wine and music. The five years of his 
reign were disastrous to the empire, and in particular to Bagdad, 
which never entirely recovered its old splendour. 

7. Reign of Mamun , — On the day following the death of 
Amin T^hir caused Mamun to be proclaimed at Bagdad, and 
promised in his name a general amnesty. The accession of this 
prince appeared likely to restore to the empire the order necessary 
for its prosperity. It was not so, however. The reign of Mamun — 
that reign in which art, science and letters, under the patronage 
of the caliph, threw so brilliant a lustre — had a very stormy 
beginning. Mamun was in no haste to remove to Bagdad, but 
continued to reside at Merv. In his gratitude to Fadl b. Sahl, 
to whose service he owed his success, he not only chose him as 
prime minister of the empire, but also named his brother, Hasan 
b. Sahl, governor of Media, FSrs, Ahwaz, Arabia and Irak. The 
two generals to whom he owed still more were not treated as 
they deserved. Harthama was ordered to return to Khorasan j 
Tahir was made governor of Mesopotamia and Syria, with the 
task of subduing Na§r b. Shabath, who with numerous adherents 
refused submission to the caliph. The Alids seized on the eleva- 
tion of Mamun as a pretext for fresh revolts. At Kufa a certain 
[bn T^b^tabA placed an army in the field under Abu*l-Sar&yS, 
who had been a captain in the army of Harthama. An army 
sent by Hasan b. Sahl was defeated, and AbuU-Sar^y&, no longer 
to play a second part, poisoned his chief, Ibn T&b&tab&, 


and put in his place another of the family of Ali, Mahommed 
b. Mahommed, whom, on account of his extreme youth, he 
hoped to govern at his will. Abu l-Sarftya’s success continued, 
and severd cities of Irak — Basra, W&sit and Madain — fell into 
his hands. Mecca, Medina and Yemen also were mastered by 
the Alids, who committed all kinds of atrocities and sacrilege. 
Abu 1 -Saraya, who even struck money in Kufa, began to menace 
the capital, when Hasan b. Sahl hastily sent a messenger to 
Harthama b. A'yan, who was already at Holwan on his way back 
to Merv, entreating him to come to his aid. Harthama, who 
was deeply offended by his dismissal, refused at first, but at last 
consented, and at once checked the tide of disaster. The troops 
of the Alids were everywhere driven back, and the whole of Irak 
fell again into the hands of the Abbasids. Kufa opened its 
gates ; Basra was taken by assault. Abu 1 -Saraya and 
Mahommed b. Mahommed fled to Mesopotamia, but were made 
prisoners. The former was decapitated, the latter was sent to 
Khorasan, the revolt in Arabia was quickly suppressed, and 
peace seemed within reach. This, however, was by no means 
the case. The disorder of civil war had caused a multitude of 
robbers and vagabonds to emerge from the purlieus of Bagdad. 
These ruffians proceeded to treat tlie capital as a conquered city, 
and it became necessary for all good citizens to organize them- 
selves into a regular militia. Harthama, having vanquished 
Abul-Saraya, did not go to Hasan b. Sahl, but proceeded 
towards Merv with the purpose of telling Mamun that the state 
of affairs was not as Fa^l b. Sahl represented it to him, and 
urging hin\ to come to Bagdad, where his presence was necessary. 
Fadl, informed of his intentions, filled the caliph’s mind with 
distrust against the old general, so that when Harthama arrived 
I Mamun had him cast into prison, where he died shortly after- 
wards. When the tidings of his disgrace came to Bagdad, the 
people expelled the lieutenant of Hasan b. Sahl, called by them 
the Majuzl (‘^ the Zoroastrian ”), who had chosen Madain for his 
residence, and put at their head Mansur, a son of Mahdi, who 
refused to assume the title of caliph, but consented to be Mamun’s 
vicegerent instead of Hasan b. Sahl. 

Meanwhile, at Merv, Mamun was adopting a decision which 
fell like a thunderbolt on the Abbasids. In a.h. 201 (a.d. 817), 
under pretence of putting an end to the continual revolts of the 
partisans of Ali, and acting on the advice of his prime minister 
Fadl, he publicly designated as his successor in the Caliphate Ali 
ar-kida, a son of that Musa al-Kilzim who perished in the prison 
of Mahdi, a direct descendant of Hosain, the son of Ali, and 
proscribed black, the colour of the Abbasids, in favour of that of 
the house of Ali, green. This step was well calculated to delight 
the followers of Ali, but it could not fail to exasperate the 
Abbasids and their partisans. The people of Bagdad refused to 
take the oath to Ali b. Musa, declared Mamun deposed, and 
elected his uncle, Ibrahim, son of Mahdi, to the Caliphate.^ It 
was only indirectly that the news reached the caliph, who then 
saw that Fadl had been treating him as a puppet. His anger 
was great, but he kept it carefully to himself. Fadl was one day 
found murdered, and Ali b. Musa died suddenly. The historians 
bring no open accusation against Mamun, but it seems clear 
that the opportune removal of these men was not due to chance. 
Mamun affected the profoundest grief, and, in order to disarm 
suspicion, appointed as his prime minister the brother of Fadl, 
Hasan b. Sahl, whose daughter Buran he afterwards married. 
Soon after the news came to him that Hasan b. Sahl had become 
insane. Mamun appointed an officer to act as his lieutenant, 
and wrote that he was coming to Bagdad in a short time. From 
that moment the pseudo-caliph Ibr£lhim found himself deserted, 
and was obliged to seek safety in concealment. His precarious 
re^n had, however, lasted nearly two years. Mamun had found 
out also that the general uneasiness was largely due to his treat- 
ment of Harthama and T&hir, the latter having been put in a 
rebellious country without the men and the money to maintain 
his authority. The caliph therefore wrote to T&hir to meet him 
at Nahraw&n, where he was received with the greatest honour. 

1 On this event, see a remarkable essay by Barbier de Meynard 
in the Journal Asiatique for March- April 1869. 
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Having taken all precautions^ Mamun now made his solemn 
entry into Bagdad, but, to show that he came as a master, he 
still displayed for several days the green colours, though at last, 
at the request of Tfthir, he consented to resume the black. From 
this time, a.h. 204 (August 819), the real reign of Mamun began, 
freed as he now was from the tutelage of Fadl. 

When welcoming X&hir, Mamun bade him ask for any reward 
he might desire, jahir, fearing lest the caliph, not being able to 
endure the sight of the murderer of his brother, should change 
his mind towards him, contrived to get himself appointed 
governor of Khorasan. Like most of the great Moslem generals, 
Tahir, it is said, had conceived the project of creating an inde- 
pendent kingdom for himself. His death, a.h. 207 (a.d. 822), 
prevented its realization ; but as his descendants succeeded him 
one after the other in the post of governor, he may be .said in 
reality to have founded a dynasty in Khorasan. His son Abdallah 
b. Tahir was a special favourite of Mamun. He brought Nasr b. 
Shahath to subjection in Mesopotamia, and overcame by great 
ability a very dangerous rebellion in Egypt. When he returned 
thence, the caliph gave him the choice between the government 
of Khorasan and that of the northern provinces, where he would 
have to combat Babak the Khorramite. Abdallah chose the 
former (see below, § 8). 

The pseudo-caliph, Ibrahim, who, since Mamun’s entry into 
Bagdad, had led a wandering life, was eventually arrested. But 
Mamun generously pardoned him, as well as Fadl b. Rabi*, the 
chief promoter of the terrible civil war which had so lately 
shaken the empire. After that time, Ibrahim lived peacefully 
at the court, cultivating the arts of singing and music. 

Tranquillity being now everywhere re-estahlished, Mamun 
gave himself up to science and literature. He caused works on 
mathematics, astronomy, medicine and philosophy to be trans- 
lated from the Greek, and founded in Bagdad a kind of academy, 
called the “ House of Science,” with a library and an observatory. 
It was also by his orders that two learned mathematicians 
undertook the measurement of a degree of the earth’s circum- 
ference. Mamun interested himself too in questions of religious 
dogma. He had embraced the Motazilite doctrine about free will 
and predestination, and was in particular shocked at the opinion 
which had spread among the Moslem doctors that the Koran 
was the uncreated word of God. In the year 212 (a.d. 827) he 
published an edict by which the Motazilite (Mu tazilite) doctrine 
was declared to be the religion of the state, the orthodox faith 
condemned as heretical. At the same time he ordered all his 
subjects to honour Ali as the best creature of God after the 
Prophet, and forbade the praise of Moawiya. In a.h. 218 (a.d. 
833) a new edict appeared by which all judges and doctors 
were summoned to renounce the error of the uncreated word of 
God. Several distinguished doctors, and, among others, the 
celebrated Ahmad b. Hanbal {q.v.), founder of one of the four 
orthodox Moslem schools, were obliged to appear before an 
inquisitorial tribunal ; and as they persisted in their belief 
respecting the Koran, they were thrown into prison. Mamun, 
being at Tarsus, received from the governor of Bagdad the report 
of the tribunal, and ordered that the culprits should be sent off 
to him. Happily for these unfortunate doctors, they had 
scarcely reached Adana, when news of the caliph’s death 
arrived and they were brought back to Bagdad. The two 
successors of Mamun maintained the edicts — Ahmad b. IJanbal, 
who obstinately refused to yield, was flogged in the year 834 — 
but it seems that Motasim did not himself take much interest in 
the question, which p>erhaps he hardly understood, and that the 
prosecution of the inquisition by him was due in great part to 
the charge which was left him in Mamun’s will. In the reign of 
Motawakkil the orthodox faith was restored, never to be assailed 
again.^ 

In spite of these manifold activities Mamun did not forget the 
hereditary enemy of Islam. In the years 830, 831 and 832 he 
made expeditions into Asia Minor with such success that Theo- 
philus, the Greek emperor, sued for peace, which Mamun 

’ Cf. W. M. Patton, Ahmed ibn Hanbal and the Mihna (Leiden, 
1897) ; and article Mahommedan RurtGioN. 
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haughtily refused to grant. Accordingly, he decided on marching 
in the following year against Amorium, and thence to Constanti- 
nople itself. Having sent before him his son Abbas to make 
Tyana a strong fortress, he set out for Asia Minor to put himself 
at the head of the army, but died of a fever brought on by 
bathing in the chill river, Pedendon, 40 m. from Tarsus, in Rajab 
218 (a.d. August 833), at the age of forty-eight. 

Mamun was a man of rare qualities, and one of the best rulers 
of the whole dynasty after Mansur. By him the ascendancy of 
the Persian element over the Arabian was completed. Moreover, 
he began to attract young Turkish noblemen to his court, an 
example which was followed on a much larger scale by his 
successor and led to the supremacy of the Turks at a later period. 

8. Reign of Motasim , — Abu Ishak al-Motasim had for a long 
time been preparing himself for the succession. Every year he 
had bought Turkish slaves, and had with him in the last expedi- 
tion of Mamun a bodyguard of 3000. Backed by this force he 
seems to have persuaded the ailing caliph to designate him as liis 
successor. The chroniclers content themselves with recording 
that he himself wrote in the name of the caliph to the chief 
authorities in Bagdad and elsewhere that he was to be the 
successor. His accession, however, met at first with active 
opposition in the army, where a powerful party demanded 
that Abbas should take the place of his father. Abbas, however, 
publicly renounced all pretension to the Caliphate, and the whole 
army accepted Motasim, who immediately had the fortifications 
of Tyana demolished and hastened back to Bagdad, where he 
made his public entry on the 20th of September 833. 

Mibasim wanted officers for his bodyguard. Immediately 
after his coming to Bagdad, he bought all the Turkish slaves 
living there who had distinguished themselves. Among them 
were AshnSs, Itakh, Wasif, Sima, all of whom later became men 
of great influence. The guard was composed of an undisciplined 
body of soldiers, who, moreover, held in open contempt the 
religious precepts of Islam. Tired of the excesses committed 
by these Turks, the people of Bagdad beat or killed as many of 
them as they could lay hands on, and Motasim, not daring to 
act with severity against either his guard or the citizens, took the 
course of quitting the city. Having bought in 834 territories at 
Stoarra, a small place situated a few leagues above Bagdad, 
he caused a new residence to be built there, whose name, which 
could be interpreted “ Unhappy is he who sees it,” was changed 
by him into Sorra-man-raa, Rejoiced is he who sees it.” 
Leaving the government of the capital in the hands of his son 
Harun al-Wathiq, he established himself at Samarra in 836. 
This resolution of Motasim was destined to prove fatal to his 
dynasty ; for it placed the caliphs at the mercy of their prae- 
torians. In fact, from the time of Wathiq, the Caliphate became 
the plaything of the Turkish guard,and its decline was continuous. 

In the time of the civil war the marshlands in Irak between 
Basra and Wasit had been occupied by a large population of 
Indians, called yaty or, according to the Arabic pronunciation, 
Zofty who infested the roads and levied a heavy tribute from the 
ships ascending and descending the Tigris. From the year 821 
onwards Mamun had tried in vain to bring them to submission. 
When Motasim came back to Bagdad, after the death of his 
brother, he found the people in great distress, their supply of 
dates from Basra havii^ been cut off by the Zott, and resolved 
to put them down with all means. After seven months of 
vigorous resistance, they at last yielded on condition of safety 
of life and property. In January 835 the Zott in their national 
costume and with their own music were conducted on a great 
number of boats through Bagdad. Thence they were transported 
to Ainzarba (Anazarlm) on the frontier of the Greek empire. 
Twenty years later they entered Asia Minor, whence in a later 
period they came into Europe, under the name of Athinganoi 
(Ziganes) and Egyptians (gipsies).^ ^ ^ 

A far mote difficult task lay before Motasim, the subjection of 
Babak al-KhorramI in Azerbaijan. Though the name Khorrami 
is often employed by the Moslem writers to designate such 

* See M. J. de Goeje, Mimoire sur Us migrations des Ziganes d 
travers VAsie (Leiden, 1903) ; also Gipsies. 
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extravagant Moslem sectaries as the Hashimlya, the real Khorrami 
were not Moslems, but Persian Mazdaqites, or communi^s. 
The name Khorrami, or Khorramdini, “ adherent of the pleasant 
religion,” seems to be a nickname. As they bore red colours, 
they were also called Mohammira, or Redm^ers. Their object 
was to abolish Islam and to restore the white religion.” We 
find the first mention of them in the year 808, when Harun 
al-Rashid sent an army against them. During the civil war 
their power was steadily increasing, and spread not only over 
Azerbaijan, but also over Media (Jabal) and Khorasan. The 
numerous efforts of Mamun to put them down had been all in 
vain, and they were now in alliance with the Byzantine emperor. 
Therefore, in the year 835, Motasim made Afshin, a Turkish 
prince who had distinguished himself already in the days of 
Mamun, governor of Media, with orders to take the lead of the 
war against Bfibak. After three years’ fighting, Babak was 
taken prisoner. He was carried to ^marr&, led through the dty 
on the back of an elephant, and then delivered to the execu- 
tioners, who cut off his arms and legs. His head was sent to 
Khorasan, his body was crucified. For long afterwards the place 
where this happened bore the name of “ Bkbak’s Cross.” 

In the ho|)e of creating a diversion in Bdbak’s favour, Tbeo- 
philus in 837 fell upon and laid waste the frontier town of 
Zibatra. There and in several other places he took a great 
number of prisoners, whom he mutilated. The news arrived just 
after that of the capture of Babak, and Motasim swore to take 
exemplary vengeance. He assembled a formidable army, 
penetrated into Asia Minor, and took the city of Amorium, 
where he gained rich plunder. During his return the ealiph 
was informed of a conspiracy in the army in favour of 'Abbas 
the son of Mamun, of which 'Ojaif b. 'Anbasa was the ringleader. 
The unfortunate prince was arrested and died soon after in prison. 
The conspirators were killed, many of them with great cruelty, 
(For the campaign see Bury in 1909, xxix. pt. i.) 

Motasim had just returned to Samarra when a serious revolt 
broke out in Talmristan, Maziyar, one of the hereditary chiefs 
of that country', refusing to acknowledge the authority of Abdallah 
Ibn Tahir, the governor of Khorasan, of which Tabaristan was 
a province. The revolt was suppressed with great diffiailty, 
and it came out that it was due to the secret instigation of 
Afshin, who hoped thereby to cause the fall of the Jahirids, 
and to take their place, with the ulterior oljject of founding an 
iralependent kingdom in the East Afshin, who stood at that 
moment in the highest favour of the caliph, was condemned 
and died in prison. Motasim died a year later, January 842. 

9. Reign of Wathiq , — His son Wathiq, who succeeded, though 
not in the least to be compared with Mamun, had yet in common 
with him a thirst for knowledge — perhaps curiosity would be a 
more appropriate term — which prompted him, as soon as he 
became caliph, to send the famous astronomer Mahommed b. 
Musa into Asia Minor to find out all about the Seven Sleepers 
which he discovered in the neighbourhood of Arabissus,^ and 
Sallam the Interpreter to explore the situation of the famous 
wall of Gog and Magog, which he reached at the north-west 
frontier of China.^ For these and other personal pursuits he 
raised money b^ forcing a number of high functionaries to dis- 
gorge their gams. In so vast an empire the governors and 
administrators had necessarily enjoyed an almost unrestricted 
power, and this had enabled them to accumulate wealth. Omar 
had already compelled them to furnish an account of their riches, 
and, when he found that they had abused their trust, to relin- 
quish half to the state. As time went on, nomination to an office 
was morfe and more generally considered a step to wealth. 
During the reign of the Omayyads a few latge fortunes were 
made thus. But with the increasing luxury after Mansur, the 
thirst for money became universal, and the number of honest 
officials lessened fast. Confiscation of property had been 

^ See M. J. de Gocje, ** De legende der Zevenslapers van Efeze,** 
Versl, cn Medei, der K. Akad. v, WeienscK Afd. Letterb. 4^ Keeks, iii., 
J900. 

• See M. J. dc Goejc, " De muur van Gog ea Magqg,” Vtrsl, en 
Meded. 3** Reeks, v., 1886. 


employed with success by Harun abRashid after the disgrace of 
the Barmecides, and occasionally by his successors, but Wathiq 
was the first to imprison high officials fine them heavily on 
the specific charge of peculation. 

The caliph also shared Mamun ’s intolerance on the doctrinal 
question of the uncreated Koran. He carried his zeal to such a 
point that, on the occasion of an exchange of Greek against 
Moslem prisoners in 845, he refused to receive those Moslem 
captives who would not declare their belief that the Koran was 
created. The orthodox in Bagdad prepared to revolt, but were 
discovered in time by the governor of the city. The ringleader 
Ahmad b. Nasr al-Khoza'i weus seized and brought to Samarra, 
where W&thiq beheaded him in person. The only other event 
of importance in the reign of Wathiq was a rising of the Arabian 
tribes in the environs of Medina, which the Turkish general 
Bogha with difficulty repressed. When he reached Samarra with 
his prisoners, Wathiq had just died (August 846). That the 
predominance of the praetorians was already established is clear 
from the fact that Wathiq gave to two Turkish generals, Ashnas 
and It&kh respectively, the titular but lucrative supreme govern- 
ment of all the western and all the eastern provinces. In his days 
the soldiery at Samarra was increased by a large division of 
Africans (Maghribis) 

10. Reig 7 i of Motawakkil . — As W&thiq had appointed no 
successor the vizier Mahommed Zayyat had cast his eye on 
his son Mahommed, who was still a child, but the generals Wasif 
and It&kh, seconded by the upper cadi Ibn abi Da'ud, refused 
their consent, and offered the supreme power to W&thiq ’s 
brother Jafar, who at his installation adopted the name of 
al-MoicwaJMl 'lldh (“ he who trusts in God ”). The new 
caliph hated the vizier Zayyat, who had opposed his election, and 
had him seized and killecl with the same atrocious cruelty which 
the vizier himself had inflicted on others. His possessions, and 
those of others who had opposed the caliph’s election, were 
confiscated. But the arrogance of It&kh, to whom he owed his 
Caliphate, became insufferable. So, with the perfidy of his race, 
the caliph took him off his guard, and had him imprisoned and 
killed at Bagda;d. He was succeeded by Wa§if. 

About this time an impostor named Mahmud b. Faraj had set 
himself up as a prophet, claiming to be Dhu l-Qarnain (Alexander 
the Great) risen from the dead. Asserting that Gabriel brought 
him revelations, he had contrived to attract twenty-seven 
followers. The caliph had him flogged, and compelled each of 
the twenty-seven to give him ten blows on tlie head with his 
fist. The prophet ” expired under the blows (850). 

One of the first acts of Motawakkil was the rele>ase of all those 
who had been imprisoned for refusing to admit the dogma of the 
created Koran, and the strict oi der to abstain from any litigation 
about the Book of God. The upper cadi Ilm abi Daud, the 
leader of the movement against orthodoxy, who had stood in 
great esteem with Mamun and had fulfilled his high office under 
the reigns of Motasim and W&tliiq, had a stroke of paralysis in 
the year 848. His son Mahommed was put in his place till 851, 
when all the members of the family were arrested. They released 
themselves by paying the enormous sum of 240,000 dinars and 
16,000,000 dirhems, which constituted nearly their whole 
fortune, and were then sent to Bagdad, where father and son 
died three years later. An ortliodox upper cadi was named 
instead, and the dogma of the created Koran was declared 
heresy ; therewitli l>egan a persecution of oil the adherents of 
that doctrine and other Motazilite tenets. Orthodoxy triumphed, 
never again to lose its place as the state religion. Hand in hand 
with these reactionary measures came two others, one against 
Jews and Christians, one against the Shi'ites. The first caliph 
who imposed humiliating conditions on the Dhimmis, or Cove- 
nanters, who, on condition of paying a certain pot over-heavy 
tribute, enjoyed the protection of the state and the free exercise 
of their cult, was Omar II.> but this policy was rvot continued. 
A proposition by the cadi Abu Yusuf to H&run ^-Rashid to 
mneir it had not been adopted. Motawakkil, in 850, formulated 
an edict by which these sectaries were compelled to wear a 
distinctive dress and to distinguish their houses ty a figure of 
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the devil naikd to the door^ excluding them at the tsame time 
from all public employments, and forbidding them to send their 
children to Moslem schools. Nevertheless, he kept his Christian 
medical men, some of whom were high in favour. He showed 
his hatred for the Shutes by causing the mausoleum erected over 
the tomb of Hosain at Kerbela, together with £dl the buildings 
surrounding it, to be levelled to the ground and the site to be 
ploughed up, and by forbidding any one to visit the spot, A year 
before, a descendant of Hosain, Yahya b. Omar, had been arrested 
and flogged on his orders. He escaped afterwards, rose in 
rebellion at Kufa in 864, and was killed in battle. It is reported 
that the caliph even permitted one of his buffoons to turn the 
person of Ali into mockery. 

In the year 848-849 Ibn Baith, who had rendered good service 
in the war against Babak, but had for some cause been arrested, 
fled from Samarra to Marand in A2erbaijan and revolted. Not 
without great difficulty Bogha, the Turkish general, succeeded 
in taking the town and making Ibn Ba'ith prisoner. He was 
brought before Motawakkil and died in prison. In the year 237 
(a.d. ^51-852) a revolt broke out in Armenia. Notwithstanding 
a vigorous resistance, Bogha subdued and pacified the province 
in the following year. In that same year, 852-853, the Byzan- 
tines made a descent on Egypt with 300 vessels. ‘Anbasa the 
governor had ordered the garrison of Damictta to parade at the 
capital Fostat. The denuded town was taken, plundered and 
burned. The Greeks then destroyed all the fortifications at the 
mouth of the Nile near Tinnis, and returned with prisoners and 
booty. The annual raids of Moslems and Greeks in the border 
districts of Asia Minor were attended with alternate successes, 
though on the whole the Greeks had the upper hand. In 856 
they penetrated as far as Amid (Diarbekr), and returned with 
10,000 prisoners. But in the year 859 the Greeks suffered a 
heavy defeat with losses of men and cattle, the emperor Michael 
himself was in danger, whilst the fleet of the Moslems captured 
and sacked Antalia. This was followed by a truce and an 
exchange of prisoners in the following year. 

In 855 a revolt broke out in Homs (Emesa), where the harsh 
conditions imposed by the caliph on the Christians and Jews 
had caused great discontent. It was repressed after a vigorous 
resistance. A great many leading men were flogged to death, 
all churches and synagogues were destroyed and all the Christians 
banished. 

In the year 851 the Boja^or Beja), a wild people living between 
the Red Sea and the Nile of Upper Egypt, the Blemmyes of the 
ancients, refused to pay the annual tribute, and invaded the 
land of the gold and emerald mines, so that the working of the 
mines was stopped. The caliph sent against them Mahommed 
aJ-Qommi, who subdued them in 856 and brought their king 
Ali B&b§, to Samarrk before Motawakkil, on condition that he 
should be restored to his kingdom. 

About this time Sijistan liberated itself from the supremacy 
of the Tahirids. Yaqub b. Laith al-Saffar proclaimed himself 
amir of that province in the year 860, and was soon after con- 
firmed in this dignity by the caliph. 

In 858 Motawakkil, hoping to escape from the arrogant 
patronage of Wasif, who had taken the place of Itakh as head 
of the Turkish guard, transferred his residence to Damascus, i 
But the place did not agree with him, and he returned to Samarra, 
where he caused a magnificent quarter to be built 3 m. from the 1 
city, which he called after his own name Ja'fariya, and on whidi j 
he spent more than two millions of dinars (about £900,000). ! 
He found the means by following the example of his predecessor 
in depriving many officials of their ill-gotten gains. He contrived 
to enrol in his service nearly 12,000 men, for the greater ! 
Arabs, in wder to crush the Turl». In the yew of his elevation 
to the Caliphate, he had regulated the succession to the empire 
in his own family by designating as future caliphs his three sons, ; 
nUMonta^if b^h (** he who seeks help in God ”), al-Motazs 
biUdh he whose strength is of Grod ”), and al-Mowayyad biUdh 
(“ he who is assisted by God ’’). By and by he conceived an 
aversion to his ddest son, and wished to supplant him by Motazz, 
the son of his favourite wife Qabiha. The day Imd been fixed on 
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which Montoir, Wa§if and several other Turkish generals were 
to be assassinated. But Wasif and Montasir had been informed, 
and resoived to anticipate him. In the night before, Shawwal 
A.H. 247 (December 861), Motawakkil, after one of his wonted 
orgies, wi^ murdered, together with his confidant, Fatbb. Khfiqan. 
The official report, promulgated by his successor, was that Fatl? 
b. Khfi.qan had murdered his master and had been punished for 
It by death. For the administrative system in this reign see 
Mahommedan Institutions. 

11. Reign of Moniasir , — On the very night of his father’s 
assassination Montasir had himself proclaimed caliph. He was 
a man of very feeble character, and a mere puppet in the hands 
of his vizier Ahmad b. Khasib and the Turkish generals. He 
was compelled to send Wa§if, the personal enemy of Ibn Khasib, 
to the frontier for a term of four years, and then to deprive his 
two brothers Motazz and Mowayyad, who were not agreeable to 
them, of their right of succession. He died six months after, by 
poison, it is said. 

12. Reign of Mosidln . — The Turkish .soldiery, now the chief 
power in the state, chose, by the advice of Ibn Kliasib, in suc- 
cession to Montasir, his cousin Ahmad, who took the title of 
al-Mostdln hilldh (“ he who looks for hdp to God ”). In the 
reign of this feeble prince the Greeks inflicted serious losses on 
the Moslems in Asia Minor. A great many volunteers from all 
parts, who offered their services, were hunted down as rioters 
by the Turkish generals, who were wholly absorbed by their 
own interests. The party which had placed Mosta'in on the 
throne, led by Ibn KIia§ib and Olamish, were soon overpowered 
by Wasif and Boghfi. Ibn Khasib was l)anislied to Crete, 
OtAmish murdered. The superior party, however, maintained 
Mosta'in on the throne, because they feared lest Motazz should 
take vengeance upon them for the mur(le?r of his father Mota- 
wakkil. But in the year 865 Wasif and Boghfi. fled with Mostain 
to Bagdad, and Motazz was proclaimed caliph at Samarra. A 
terrible war ensued ; Mostain was obliged to abdicate, and was 

i killed in the following year. 

In 864 a descendant of Ali, named Hasan b. Zaid, gained 
possession of Tabaristan and occupied the great city of Rai 
(Rey) near Teheran. A year later the province was reconquered 
by the Jahirid governor of Khorasan, so that Hasan was obliged 
to retreat for refuge to the land of the Dailarn. But he returned 
soon, and after many reverses ruled over Tabaristan and Jorjan 
for many years. 

13. Reign of Motazz , — Motazz, proclaimetl caliph at Bagdad 
in the first month of 252 (January 866), devoted himself to the 
object of freeing himself from the omnipotent Turkish generals, 
especially Wasif and Bogha, who had opposed his election. But 
such a task demanded an ability and energy which he did not 
possess. He was obliged to grant them amnesty and to recall 
them to Samarra. He mistrusted also his brothers Mowayyad 
and Mowaffaq, who had interceded for them. He put the former 
to death and drove the latter into exile to Bagdad. Some time 
after he had the satisfaction of seeing Wa§if killed by his own 
troops, and succeeded, a year later, in having Boghk assassinated. 
But a more difficult problem was the payment of the Turkish, 
Persian and African guards, which was said to have amounted 
in A.H. 252 to 200,000,000 dirhems ^ (about £6,500,000), or 
apparently twice the revenue derived from the land lax. As the 
provincial revenues annually decreased, it became impossible 
to pay this sum, and 5 &lili the son of Wa$If, in spite of the 
remonstrances of the caliph, confiscated the property ol state 
officials. Upon a further demand, Motazz, having failed to 
procure money from his mother Qabiha, who was enormously 
ric^ was seized upon and tortured, and died of starvation in 
prison (Shaaban 255, July 868). 

The dismemberment of the empire continued fast in these 
years, and the caliph was compelled to recognize the virtual 
independence of the governors Ya'qub the Saffarid (sec Saj^- 
FARIDS, and Persia : History, § B) in Seistan, and Ahmad 
b, Tulun in Egypt.. 

1 “ Dinars in the text of Tabari in., 1685, must be an error 
for “ dirhems.” 
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14. Reign of Mohtadi, — Immediately after the seizure of 
Motazz, the Turks, led by $&lih b. Wa^if, proclaimed as caliph 
one of the sons of W&thiq with the title of al-Mohtadi bill&h 
(“ the guided by God ’*), who, however, refused to occupy the 
throne until his predecessor had solemnly abdicated. Mohtadi[ 
who was a man of noble and generous spirit and had no lack of 
energy, began by applying the precarious measure of power 
which was left him to the reform of the court. He banished the 
musicians and singers, and forbade all kinds of games ; he 
devoted himself to the administration of justice, and gave 
public audiences to the people for the redress of their grievances. 
At the same time he contrived to elevate the power of the Abna, 
the descendants of those Persian soldiers who had established 
the dynasty of the Abbasids, in order to break the supremacy 
of the Turks and other mercenaries. But Mohtadi came too 
late, and the Turks did not leave him time to finish his work. 

On the news of the conspiracy against Motazz, Mus&, the son 
of the famous general Bogha,^ then governor of Media (Jabal), 
ordered his deputy-general Moflih to return at once from a pro- 
posed invasion of Dailam, and moved with his army towards 
Samarra, notwithstanding the peremptory orders of the caliph. 
At his approach §alih, who was afraid of Musfi, hid himself, 
but was soon discovered and killed. • At that moment a Kharijite, 
named Mosfiwir, who in 867 had risen in Mesopotamia and 
beaten more than one general of the government, took Balad 
and menaced Mosul. MusS could not refuse to comply with the 
formal command of the caliph to march against him. During 
the absence of these troops, Mohtadi seems to have tried to get 
rid of the principal Turkish leaders. A brother of Mus& and one 
of his best generals, Bayikbeg (Baiekbak), were killed, but the 
soldiery he had gained over for himself were not strong enough. 
Mohtadi was overwhelmed and killed, Rajab 256 (June 870). 

15. Reign of Moiamid, — Whether from weariness or from 
repentance, the Turkish soldiery discontinued for a time their 
hateful excesses, and their new leader, Musa b. Bogha, was 
without the greed and ambition of his predecessors. A son of 
Motawakkil was brought out of prison to succeed his cousin, and 
reigned for twenty-three years under the name of al-Mdtamid 
*ald *lldh (“he whose support is God ’*). He was a feeble, pleasure- 
loving monarch, but Mohtadi had regained for the Caliphate 
some authority, which was exercised by Obaidallah b. Khaqan, 
the able vizier of Mohtadi, and by Motamid’s talented brother 
Abu Ahmad al-Mowaffaq ; Musa b. Bogha himself remained till 
his death a staunch servant of the government. During the 
reign of Motamid great events took place. The great power long 
wielded by the T&hirids, not only in the eastern provinces, but 
also at Bagdad itself, had been gradually diminishing, and came 
to an end in the year 873, when Ya'qub the Saffarid occupied 
Nishapur and imprisoned Mahommed b. Tahir with his whole 
family. The power of Yaqub then increased to such an extent 
that he was not content with the caliph’s offer to recognize him 
as supreme in the provinces he had conquered, and military 
governor of Bagdad, but marched against Irak. The caliph 
himself, wearing the mantle and the staff of the Prophet, then 
went out against him, and after a vigorous resistance he was 
beaten by Mowaffaq, who had the command of the troops, and 
fled to Jondisapur in Khuzistan, where he died three years later, 
leaving his empire to his brother *Amr. This prince maintained 
himself in power till the year 900, when he was beaten and taken 
prisoner by Isma'Il b. Ahmed the Sam^nid. The Samanids had 
been governors of Transoxiana from the time of Mamun, and 
after the fall of the Tahirids, had been confirmed in this office 
by the caliph. After 287 (900) they were independent princes, 
and under their dominion these districts attained to high 
prosperity. 

Motamid had also to deal with a rising of the negro slaves in 
the province of Basra, led by one Ali b. Mahommed, who called 
himself a descendant of Ali. It lasted from 869 to 883, and tasked 
the government to its utmost.^ 

^ This Bogh& was called al-Kabir, or major ; the ally of Waelf, 
a man of much inferior consideration, al-Sagnir, or minor. 

3 See Ndldeke, Orientalische Skizxen, pp. 155 seq. 


In the west, Ahmad b. Tulun became a mighty prince, whose 
sway extended over Syria and a part of Mesopotamia. Motamid, 
who wished to free himself from the guardianship of his brother 
Mowaffaq, concerted With him a plan to emigrate to Egypt, 
Ahmad l^ing himself angered against Mowaffaq on personal 
grounds. Motamid’s flight was stopped by his vizier Ibn 
Makhlad, and the caliph himself was reconducted to Samarra 
as a prisoner in the year 882. From that time there was war 
between the Abbasids and the Tulffnids. Ahmad died in 270 
(884). His son Khomaruya succeeded him, and maintained 
himself in power till his death in 896, in which year his daughter 
was married to the caliph Motadid. Ten years later Egypt was 
conquered by a general of the caliph Moktafi. 

During the reign of Motamid the emperor Basil I. conducted 
the war against the Moslems with great success, till in the year 
270 (a.d. 884) his army suffered a terrible defeat near Tarsus, 
in which the greater part of the army, the commander Andreas, 
and many other patricians perished. 

Motamid had appointed his son al-Mofawwid as successor to 
the Caliphate, and after him his brother Mowaffaq. When the 
latter died in the year 891, his son Abu *1- Abbas, al-Mdtadid 
(“ he who seeks his support in God ”), was put in his place. 
Next year Mofawwid was compelled to abdicate in favour of his 
cousin. Shortly after Motamid died, Rajab 279 (October 892). 
Not long before these events, the seat of the Caliphate had l)een 
restored to Bagdad. 

16. Reign of Motadid. — Motadid may be called, after Mansur, 
the most able and energetic of all the Abbasid rulers. He took 
good care of the finances, reformed the administration, was an 
excellent commander in war, and maintained order as far as 
possible. The Kharijites in Mesopotamia, who for many years 
had molested the government, were finally crushed with the aid 
of their former ally Hamdan, who became the founder of the 
well-known dynasty of the Hamdanites. The mighty house 
of Abu Dolaf in the south-west of Media, which had never 
ceased to encroach on the Caliphate, was put down. The 
governor of Azerbaijan and Armenia, belonging to the powerful 
Turkish house of the wSajids or Sajites, whose loyalty was always 
doubtful, planned an invasion of Syria and Egypt. Motadid 
frustrated it by a quick movement. The citizens of Tarsus who 
were involved in the plot were severely punished. The chief 
punishment, however, the burning of the fleet, was a very 
impolitic measure, as it strengthened the hands of the Byzantines. 

Almost simultaneously with the rising of the negro slaves 
in Basra there arose in the province of Kufa the celebrated 
sect of the Carmathians {q.v.), Fatimites ® or Isma'ilites. This 
powerful sect, which save for a difference of opinion would have 
joined the negro rising, remained outwardly quiet during 
Motamid’s reign, but under Motadid the government began to 
have misgivings about them, Abu Sa'id al-jannabi, who had 
founded a Carmathian state in Bahrein, the north-eastern 
province of Arabia (actually called Lahsa), which could become 
dangerous for the pilgrim road as well as for the commerce of 
Basra, in the year 900 routed an army sent against him by 
Motadid, and warned the caliph that it would be safer to let the 
Carmathians alone. In the same year the real chief of the sect, 
whose abode had been discovered by the caliph, fled from 
Salamia in Syria, where he lived, to Africa, and hid himself at 
Sijilm&sa (in Tafilalt) in the far west, whence he reappeared 
ten years later at Kairawan as the Mahdi, the first caliph of the 
Fatimites.^ 

Motadid died in Rabia II. a.h. 289 (March 902), leavir^ the 
Caliphate to his son d-Mokidfi billdh (“ h^^yirho sufficeth himself 
in God”). 

17. Reign of Moktafi.— MokteA inherited his father’s intr^ 
pidity, and seems to have had high personal qualities, but his 
reign of six years was a constant struggle against the Carmathians 
in Syria, who defeated the Syrian and Egyptian troops, and 

* For the connexion between Carmathians and Fatimites see under 
Fatimites. 

^ M. J. dc Goeje, Mimoire sur les Carmaihes du Bahrain et Us 
Fatimides (Leiden, 1886). 
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conquered Damascus and other cities. Moktafi led his troops 
in person, and his general, Mahommed b. Suleim&n, gained a 
signal victory. Three of their chiefs were taken and put to death. 
But, to avenge their defeat, they lay in wait for the great pilgrim 
caravan on its return from Mecca in the first days of 294 (906), 
and massacred 20,000 pilgrims, making an immense booty. 
This horrible crime raised the whole Moslem world against 
them. Zikruya their chief was defeated at last and perished. 

After the defeat of the Syrian Carmathians, Mahommed b. 
Suleiman was sent by the caliph jto Egypt, where he overthrew 
the dominion of the Tulunids. *isa b. Mahommed al-Naushari 
was made governor in their stead (905). 

The war with the Byzantines was conducted with great energy 
during the reign of Moktafi. In the year 905 the Greek general 
Andronicus took Marash, and penetrated as far as Haleb 
(Aleppo), but the Moslems were successful at sea, and in 907 
captured Iconium, whilst Andronicus went over to the caliph’s 
side, so that the Byzantine emperor sent an embassy to Bagdad 
to ask for a truce and an exchange of prisoners. 

18. Reign of Moqtadir . — The sudden death of Moktafi, Dhu 1 - 
qa'da 295 (August 908), was a fatal blow to the prestige of the 
Caliphate, which had revived under the successive governments of 
Mowaffaq, Motadid and himself. The new caliph, al-Moqtadir 
hilldh (“ the powerful through God ”), a brother of Moktafi, was 
only thirteen years of age when he ascended the throne. Owing 
to his extreme youth many of the leading men at Bagdad rebelled 
and swore allegiance to Abdallah, son of the former caliph 
Motazz, a man of excellent character and of great poetical gifts ; 
but the party of the house of Motadid prevailed, and the rival 
caliph was put to death. Moqtadir, though not devoid of noble 
qualities, allowed himself to be governed by his mother and her 
ladies and eunuchs. He began by squandering the 15,000,000 
dinars which were in the treasury when his brother died in 
largesses to his courtiers, who, however, merely increased their 
demands. His very able vizier, the noble and disinterested 
Ali b. *isa, tried to check this foolish expenditure, but his efforts 
were more than counterbalanced by the vizier Ibn abil-Forat 
and the court. The most shameless bribery and the robbery 
of the well-to-do went together with the most extravagant 
luxury. The twenty-four years of Moqtadir’s reign are a period 
of rapid decay. The most important event in the reign was the 
foundation of the Fatimite dynasty, which reigned first in the 
Maghrib and then in Egypt for nearly three centuries (see 
Fati MITES and Egypt : History, “ Mahommedan ”). 

Far more dangerous, however, for the Caliphate of Bagdad 
at the time were the Carmathians of Bahrein, then guided by 
Abu Tahir, the son of Abu Sa'id Jannabi. In 31 1 (a.d. 923) 
they took and ransacked Basra; in the first month of the 
following year the great pilgrim caravan on its return from 
Mecca was overpowered ; 2 500 men perished, while an even larger 
number were made prisoners and brought to Lahsa, the residence 
of the Carmathian princes, together with an immense booty. 
The caravan which left Bagdad towards the end of this year 
returned in all haste before it had covered a third of the way. 
Then Kufa underwent the fate that had befallen Basra. In 313 
(a.d. 926) the caravan was allowed to pass on payment of a large 
sum of money. The government of Bagdad resolved to crush 
the Carmathians, but a large army was utterly defeated by Abu 
Tahir in 315 (927), and Bagdad was seriously threatened. Next 
year Mecca was taken and plundered ; even the sacred Black 
Stone was transported to Lahsfi, where it remained till 339 (950), 
when by the express order of the Im&m, the Fatimite caliph, it 
was restored to the Ka‘ba, 

In 317 (929) a conspiracy was formed to dethrone Moqtadir, 
to which Munis, the chief commander of the army, at first 
assented, irritated by false reports. Very soon he withdrew, 
and though he could not prevent the plundering of the palace, 
and the proclamation as caliph of another son of Motadid with 
the title al-Qdkir biU&h ('\the victorious through God”), he 
rescued Moqtadir and Ids mother, and at the same time his 
imprisoned friend Ali b. TsSl, and brought them to his own house. 
A few days later, a counter-revolution took place ; the leaders [ 
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of the revolt were killed, and Moqtadir, against his wish, was 
replaced on the throne. In 320 (a.d. 932) Munis, discovering 
a court intrigue against him, set out for Mosul, expecting that 
the Hamdanids, who owed to him their power, would join him. 
Instead of doing this, they opposed him with a numerous army, 
but were defeated. Munis took Mosul, and having received 
reinforcements from all parts, marched against Bagdad. The 
caliph, who wished nothing more than to be reconciled to his old 
faithful servant, was forced to take arms against him, and fell in 
battle Shawwal 320 (October 932), at the age of 38 years. His 
reign, which lasted almost twenty-five years, was in all respects 
injurious to the empire. 

19. Reign of Qdhir. — After the victor}^ Munis acted with 
great moderation and proclaimed a general amnesty. His own 
wish was to call Abu Ahmad, a son of Moktafi, or a son of Moq- 
tadir, to the Caliphate, but the majority of generals preferring 
Qahir because he was an adult man and had no mother at his 
side, he acquiesced, although he had a personal dislike for him, 
knowing his selfish and cruel character. Qahir was a drunkard, 
and derived the money for his excesses from promiscuous con- 
fiscation. He ill-treated the sons of Moqtadir and Abu Ahmad, 
and ultimately assassinated his patrons Munis and Yalbak, 
whose guardianship he resented. In Jornada I. 322 (April 
934) he was dethroned and blinded, and died in poverty seven 
years later. 

During the last years of Moqtadir and the reign of Qahir a 
new dynasty rose. Buya, the chief of a clan of the Dailam, a 
warlike people who inhabit the mountainous country south-west 
of the Caspian Sea, had served under the Samanids, and found a 
footing in the south of Media (Jabal), whence his three sons — 
well known under the titles they assumed at a later period : 
Tmad addaula (“ prop of the dynasty ”), Rokn addaula (“ pillar 
of the dynasty ”), and Mo‘izz addaula (“ strengthener of the 
dynasty ”) — succeeded in subduing the province of Fars, at the 
time of Qahir’s dethronement (see Persia : History). 

20. Reign of Radi. — Moqtadir’s son, who was then proclaimed 
caliph under the name of ar-Rddi hilldh (“ the content through 
God ”), was pious and well-meaning, but inherited only the 
.shadow of power. The vizier Ibn Moqla tried to maintain his 
authority at least in Irak and Mesopotamia, but without success. 
The treasury was exhausted, the troops asked for pay, the people 
in Bagdad were riotous. In this extremity the calij)h bade 
Ibn Raiq, who had made himself master of Basra and Wasit, 
and had command of money and men, to come to his help. He 
created for him the office of Amir al-Omara, “ Amir of the 
Amirs,” which nearly corresponds to that of Mayor of the Palace 
among the Franks.^ Thenceforth the worldly power of the 
Caliphate was a mere shadow. The empire was by this time 
practically reduced to the province of Bagdad ; Khorasan and 
Transoxiana were in the hands of the Samanids, Ears in those 
of the Buyids; Kirman and Media were under independent 
sovereigns ; the Hamd&nids possessed Mesopotamia ; the Sajids 
Armenia and Azerbaijan; the Ikshidites Egypt; as we have 
seen, the Fatiraites Africa, the Carmathians Arabia. The Amir 
al-Omara was obliged to purchase from the latter the freedom 
of the pilgrimage to Mecca, at the price of a disgraceful treaty. 

During the troubles of the Caliphate the Byzantines had made 
great advances ; they had even taken Malatia and Samosata 
(Samsat). But the great valour of the Hamdanid prince Saif- 
addaula checked their march. The Greek army suffered tw(j 
severe defeats and sued for peace. 

21. Reign of Mottaqi. — ^Radi died in Rabial. A.H.329 (December 
940). Anpther son of Moqtadir was then proclaimed caliph 
under the name of ahMottaqi hilldh (“ he who guards himself by 
God ”). At the time of his accession the Amir al-Omara was the 
Turkish general Bajkam, in whose favour Ibn Raiq had been 
obliged to retire. Unfortunately Bajkam died soon after, and 
his death was followed by general anarchy. A certain Baridi, 
who had carved out for himself a principality in the province of 
Basra, marched against Bagdad and made himself master of 
the capital, but was soon driven out by the Dailamite general 

1 See Defr^mery, Mimoire sur les Emirs al-Omara (Paris, 1848). 
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Rurtakin. Ibn Raiq came back and reinstated himself as Amir 
al*Omar§l. But Bartdi again laid siege to Bagdad^ and Mottaqi 
tied to N&sir addaula the Hamdanid prince of Mosul, who then 
marched against Bagdad, and succeeded in repelling Baridi. 
In return he obtain^ the office of Amir al*C)niariL But the 
Dailamile and Turkish soldiery did not suffer him to keep this 
office longer than several months. Tuzun, a former captain of 
Bajkam, compelled him to return to Mosul and took his place. 
Mottaqi ffed again to Mosul and thence to Rakka. The Ikshid, 
sovereign of Egypt and Syria, offered him a refuge, but Tuziin, 
fearing to see the caliph obtain such powerful support, found 
means to entice him to his tent, and had his eyes put out, Saphar 
333 (October 944> 

22. Ragn of Mostakfi. — As successor Tuzun chose al^Mostakfi 
biildh (“he who finds full sufficiency with God ’’), a son of 
Moktafi. This prince, still more than his predecessors, was 
a mere puppet in the hands of Tuzun, who died a few months 
later, and his successor Ibn Shirzad. Such was the weakness 
of the caliph that a notorious robber, named Hamdi, obtained 
immunity for his depredations by a monthly payment of 25,000 
dinars. One of the Buyid princes, whose power had been 
steadily increasing, marched about this time against Bagdad, 
which he entered in Jornada I. a.h. 334 (December 945), and was 
acknowledged by the caliph as legal sovereign, under the title 
of Sultan. He assumed at this time the name of Mo^izz addaula. 
Mostakfi was soon weary of this new master, and plotted against 
him. At least Mo‘izz addaula suspected him and deprived him 
of his eyesight, Jornada II. a.h. 3^^ ( January 946). There were 
thus in Bagdad three caliphs who had been dethroned and 
blinded, Qahir, Mottaqi and Mostakfi. 

23. Reign of Moii, — Mdizz addaula soon abandoned his 
original idea of restoring the title of caliph to one of the descend- 
ants of Ali, fearing a strong opposition of tlie people, and also 
dreading lest this should lead to the recovery by the caliphs of 
their former supremacy. His choice fell on a son of Moqtadir, 
who took the title of al-Moii biildh (“he who ol^eys God ’’). 
The sultan, reserving to himself all the powers and revenues of 
the Caliphate, allowed the caliph merely a secretary and a pension 
of 5000 dirhems a day. Though in public prayers and on the 
coins the name of the caliph remained as that of the supreme 
authority, he. had in reality no authority out of the palace, so 
that the saying became proverbial, “he contents himself with 
sermon and coin.” 

The Hamdanid prince of Mosul, who began to think his 
j>ossessions threatened by Mo*izz addaula, tried without success 
to wrest Bagdad from him, and was obliged to submit to the 
payment of tribute. He died in 358 (a.d. 969), and ten years 
later the power of this branch of the HamdAnids came to an end. 
The representative of the other branch, Saif addaula, the prince 
of Haleb (Aleppo), a)nducted the war against the Byzantines 
with great valour till his death in 356 ( a . d . 967), but could not 
stop the progress of the enemy. His descendants maintained 
themselves, but with very limited power, till a.h. 413 ( a , d . 1022). 

Mo izz addaula died in the same year as Saif addaula, leaving 
his power to his son Bakhtiyftr Tzz addaula, who lacked his 
father’s energy and loved pleasure more than business. 

While the Abbasid dynasty was thus dying out in shame and 
degradation, the Fatimites, in the person of Mo*izz li-din-allah 
(or Mo'izz Abu Tamin Ma'add) (“ he who makes God’s religion 
victorious”), were reaching the highest degree of power and 
glopr in spite of the opposition of the Carmathians, who left 
their old allegiance and entered into negotiations with the court 
of Bagdad, offering to drive back the Eatimites, on CTondition of 
being assisted with money and troops, and of being rewarded 
with the government of Syria and Egypt. The former condition 
was granted, but the caliph emphaticadly refused the latter 
demand, saying : “ Both parties are Carmathians, they profess 
the same religion and are enemies of Islam.” The Carmathians 
drove the F&timites out of Syria, and threatened Egypt, but, 
notwithstonding their intref^ity, they were not able to cope 
with their powerful rival, who, however, in his turn could not 
bring them to submission. In 978-979 peace was made on 


condition that (he Carmathians should evacuate Syria for an 
annual payment of 70,000 dinars. But the losses sustained by 
the Gimxathians during ihat struggle had been enormous. 
Their power henceforward declined, and came to an end in a.h. 
474 (a.d. 1081). 

Mo*izz addaula, as we have seen, professed a great veneration 
for the house of Ali. He not only caused the mourning for the 
death of Hosain and other Shi‘ite festivals to be edebrated at 
Bagdad, but also allowed imprecations against Moawiya and 
even against Mahomet’s wife Ayesha and the caliphs Abu 
Bekr, Omar and Othman, to be posted up at the doors of the 
mosques. These steps annoyed the people and the Turkish 
soldiery, who were Sunnites, and led at last to an insurrection. 
Moti was compelled to abdicate, and BakhtiyAr was driven out 
of Bagdad Dhu 1 -qa‘da 363 (August 974), 

24. Reign of Tai. — Moti left the empty title of caliph to his son 
al-TdH li~amrtlldh (“ the obedient to the command of God ”). 
The Turks who had placed him on the throne could not maintain 
themselves, but so insignificant was the person of the caliph 
that *Adod addaula, who succeeded his cousin BakhtiyAr in 
Bagdad, did not think of replacing him by another. Under this 
prince, or king, as he was called, the power of the Buyids reached 
its zenith. His empire stretched from the Caspian to the Persian 
Sea, and in the west to the eastern frontier of wSyria. He did 
his best to remedy the misery caused by the intestine wars, 
repaired the ruined mosques and other public edifices, founded 
hospitals and libraries — his library in Shiraz was one of the 
wonders of the world — ^and improved irrigation. It was also he 
who built the mausoleum of Hosain at Kerbela, and tliat of Ali 
at Kufa. But after his death in the year 372 (a.d. 983), his 
sons, instead of following the example of their predecessors, 
the three sons of Buya, fought one against the other. In 380 
(a.d. 990) the youngest of them, Balia addaula, had the upper 
hand. This prince, who was as avaricious as he was ambitious, 

‘ wishing to deprive the caliph Tai of his possessions, compelled 
him to abdicate a.h. 381 (a.d. 991). 

25. Reign of Qddir , — ^A grandson of Moqtadir was then made 
caliph under the name of al-Qddir biildh (“ the powerful through 
God ”). The only deed of power, however, that is recorded of 
him, is that he opposed himself to the substitution of a Shi'ite 
head cadi for the Sunnite, so that BahA addaula had to content 
himself with giving to the Shi^ites a special judge, to whom he 
gave the title of naqth (superintendent). During this ^aliphate 
the Buyid princes were in continual war with one another. 
Meanwhile events were preparing the fall of their dynasty. In 
350 (a.d. 961) a Turkish general of the Samanids had founded for 
himself a principality in Ghazni, and at his death in 366 (a.d. 
976) his successor Sabuktagin had conquered Bost in Sijistan 
and Qo^r in Baluchistan, beaten the Indian prince Diaya 
Pala, and been acknowledged as master of the lands west of the 
Indus. At his death in 387 his son Mahmud conquered the 
whole of Khorasan and SijistAn, with a great part of India. He 
then attacked the Buyids, and would have destroyed their 
dynasty but for his death in the year 421 (a.d. 1030). 

In 389 (a.d. 999) Ilek-khAn, tbe prince of Turkistan, took 
BokharA and made an end to the glorious state of the Samanids, 
the last prince of which was murdered in 395 (a.d. 1005). The 
SAmanids had long been a rampart of the Ca^^ate against the 
Turks, whom they held under firm control. From their fall 
dates the invasion of the empire by that people. The greatest 
gainer for the moment was Mahmud of Ghazni. In Mesopotamia 
and Irak several petty states arose on the ruins of the dominions 
of the Hamdanids and of the Abbasids. 

QAdir died in the last month of a.h. 422 (November 1031). 
He is the author of some theological treatises. 

26. R^gn of Qaim—yit was succeeded by his son, who at his 
accession took ^ title of al-Qdim bi-amri'll&h (“ he *wiio mam- 
tains the cause of God ”). During the first half of his long reign 
took place the development of the power of the Ghuzz, a ^at 
Turkish tribe, who took the name Seljuk from Seljuk their chief in 
Transoxkna. Already during the reign of Mahmild laige bodies 
had passed the Oxus and spread over Khorasan and the adjacent 
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countries. In the time of his successor the bulk of the tribe 
followed, and in the year 429 (a.d. 1038) Toghrul Beg, t^ir 
chief, beat the army of the Ghaznevids and made his entry into 
Nishapur. Thenceforth this progress was rapid (see Seljuks). 
The situation in Bagdad had become so desperate that the caliph 
called Toghrul to his aid. This prince entered Bagdad in the 
month of Ramadan a.h. 447 (December 1055), and overthrew 
finally the dynasty of the Buyids.^ In 449 (a.d. 1058) the caliph 
gave him tlie title of “ King of the East and West.'' But in the 
following year, 450, during his absence, the Shi'ites made them- 
selves masters of the metropolis, and proclaimed the Caliphate 
of the Fatimite prince Mostansir. They were soon overthrown 
by Toghrul, who was now supreme, and compelled the caliph 
to give him his daughter in marriage. Before the marriage, 
however, he died, and was succeeded by his nephew Alp Arslan, 
who died in 465 (25th December) (a.d. 1072). Qaim died two 
years later, Shaaban a.h. 467 (April 1075). 

In the year 440 Mo'izz b. Badis, the Zeirid ruler of the Maghrib, 
made himself independent, and substituted in prayer the name 
of the Abbasid caliph for that of Mostansir. In order to punish 
him, the latter gave j)ermission to the Arab tribes in Egypt to 
cross the Nile, and granted them possession of all the lands they 
should conquer. This happened in 443 (a.d. 1050) and was of 
the greatest significance for the subsequent fate of Africa. 

27. Reif^n of Moqtadi. — In the first year of the Caliphate of 
al’-Moqtadi bi-amri'lLdh (“he who follows the orders of God ”), a 
grandson of Q&im, the p{)wer of the Scljuk empire reached its 
zenith. All the eastern provinces, a great part of Asia Minor, 
Syria with the exception of a few towns on th^ shore, the main 
part of West Africa acknowledged the caliph of Bagdad as the 
lm§.m. Yemen had been subjected, and at Mecca and Medina 
his name was substituted in the public prayers for that of the 
Fatimite caliph. But after the death of Malik-Shah a contest 
for the sultanate took place. The caliph, who had in 1087 
married the daughter of Malik-Shah, had been compelled two 
years after to send her back to her father, as she complained of 
being neglected by her husband. Just before his death, the 
Sultan had ordered him to transfer his residence from Bagdad to 
Basra. After his death he stayed and supported the princess 
Turkan Khitun. This lost him his life. The day after Barki- 
yftroq^s triumphant entry into Bagdad, Muharram 487 (February 
1094), he died suddenly, apparently by poison. 

28. Reign of Mostazhir. — Al-Mostazhir billdh (“he who seeks 
to triumph through God *’), son of Moqtadi, was only sixteen 
years old when he was proclaimed caliph. His reign is memorable 
chiefly for the growing power of the Assassins {q.v.) and for the 
first Crusade (see Crusades), The Seljuk princes were too much 
absorbed by internal strife to concentrate against the new 
assailants. After the death of Barkiyaroq in November 1104, 
his brother Mahommed reigned till April 1118. His death was 
followed about four months later by that of Mostazhir. 

29. Reign of Mostarshid. — AUMostarshid billdh (“ he who asks 
guidance from God ”), who succeeded his father in Rabia 11 . 512 
(August 1 1 18), distinguished himself by a vain attempt toi re- 
establish the power of the caliph. Towards the end of the year 
529 (October 1134) he was compelled to promise that he would 
confine himself to his palace and never again take the field. Not 
long after he was assassinated. About the same time Dobais 
was killed, a prince of the family of the Banu Mazyad, who had 
founded the Arabian state of Hillah in the vicinity of the ruins 
of Babel in 1102. 

30. Rei^n of Rashid. — AlrRashid biUdk (“ the just through 
God tried to follow the steps of his father, with the aid of 
Zengi, the prince of Mosul. But the sultan Mas ud beat the army 
of the allies, took Bagdad and had R&shid deposed (August 1136). 
Rfishid escaped, but was murdered two years later. 

31. Reign of His successor AhMoqtafi li^mrfUah 

(“ he who follows the orders of God son of Mostazhir, had 
better success. He was real ruler not only of the district of 
Bag<^^ but also of the rest of Irak, which be subdued by force.^ 

^ HejMeibrwaid. the history of the Caliphate is largely that of the 
Seljuk princes (see Sbljuks). 
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He died in the month of Rabia 11 . 555 (March n6o). Under his 
reign the central power of tlie Seljuks was rapidly sinking. In 
the west of Atabeg (prince’s guardian) Zengi, the prince of 
Mosul, had extended his dominion over Mesopotamia and tlie 
north of Syria, where he had been the greatest defender of Islam 
against the Franks. At his death in the year 541 (a.d. 1146), 
his noble son, the weU-known Nurecldin, who was called “ the 
just king,” continued his father's glorious career. Transoxiana 
was conquered by the heathen hordes of Khata, who towards the 
end of 535 (a.d. 1141) under the king Ghurkhaii defeated the 
great army of the Seljuk prince and compelled the Turkish 
tribes of the Ghuzz to cross the Oxus and to occupy Khorasan. 

32. Reign of Mosianjid. — Al-Mostanjid billdh (“ he who 
invokes help from God ”), the son of Moqtafi, enlarged the 
dominion of the Caliphate by making an end to the state of the 
Mazyadites in Hillah. His allies were the Arabic tribe of the 
Montafiq, who thenceforth were powerful in southern Irak. The 
greatest event towards the end of his Caliphate was the conquest 
of Egypt by the army of Nureddin, tiie overthrow of the Fatimite 
dynasty, and the rise of Saladin. He was killed by his major- 
domo in Rabia II. 566 (Deceml:)cr 1170). 

33. Reign of Mosiadi. — His son and successor al-Mostadt hi- 
amnUdh (“ he who seeks enlightenment by the orders of God ”), 
though in Egypt his name was now substituted in public prayers 
for that of the Fatimite caliph, was unable to obtain any real 
authority. By the death of Nureddin in 569 (a.d. 1174) Saladin’s 
power became firmly rooted. The dynasty founded by him is 
called that of the Ayyubites, after the name of his father Ayyubw 
Mostadi died in the month of Dhu 1 -qada 575 (March 1180). 

34. Reign of N dsir. — Qu i te a different man from his father was his 

al’Ndsirli-dintlldh{''\it who helps the religion of God).” 
During his reign Jerusalem was reconquered by Saladin, 27 Rajab 
583 (October 2nd, 1187). Not long before that event the well- 
known Spanish traveller Ibn Jubair visited the empire of Saladin, 
and came to Bagdad in 580, where he saw the caliph himself. 
Nasir was very ambitious ; he had added Khuzistan to his 
dominions, and desired to become also master of Media (Jabal, or 
Persian Irak, as it was called in the time of the Seljuks), Here, 
however, he came into conflict with the then mighty prince of 
Khw^izm (Khiva), who, already exasperated because the 
caliph refus^ to grant him the honours he asked for, resolved 
to overthrow the Caliplmte of the Abbasids, and to place a 
descendant of Ali on the throne of Bagdad. In his anxiety, 
Nasir took a step which brought the greatest misery upon 
western Asia, or at least accelerated its arrival. 

In the depths of Asia a great conglomeration of east Turkish 
tribes (Tatars or Mongols), formed by a terrible warrior, known 
under his honorific title Jengliiz KJhan, had conquered the 
northern provinces of China, and extended its power to the 
frontiers of the Transoxiajiian regions. To this heathen chief the 
Im&m of the Moslems sent a messenger, inducing him to attack 
the prince of Khwarizm, who already had provoked the Mon- 
golian by a disrespectful treatment of his envoys. Neither he nor 
the caliph had the slightest notion of the imminent danger they 
conjured up. When Nasir died, Ramadan 622 (October 1225), 
the eastern provinces of the empire Imd been trampled down by 
the wild hordes, the towns burned, and the inhabitants killed 
without mercy. 

35. Reign of Zdhir, — Al-Zdhir bi-amri'lldh (“ the victorious 
through the orders of God ”) died within a year after his father’s 
death, in Rajab 623 (July 1226). He and his son and successor 
are praised as beneficent and just princes. 

36. Reign of Mostansir. — Al-Mosiansir billdh (“ he who asks 
heip from God ”) was caliph till his death in Jornada II. 640 
(December 1242). In the year 624 (1227) Jenghiz Kh&n died, 
but the Mongol invasion continued to advance with immense 
strides., The only man who dared, and sometimes with success, 
to combat them was Jelaleddin, the ex-king of Khwfirizm, but 
after his death in 628 (a.d. 1231) all resistance was paralysed. 

37. Reign of Mosiasim.^Al-Mostd^m billdh (** he who clings 
to God tor protection ”), son of Mostansir, the last caliph of 
Bagdad, was a narrow-minded, irresolute man, guided moreover 
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by bad counsellors. In the last month of the year 653 (January 
1256) Hulaku or Hulagu, the brother of the great khan of the 
Mongols, crossed the Oxus, and began by destroying all the 
strongholds of the Isma*Ilis. Then the turn of Bagdad came. 
On the nth of Muharram 656 (January 1258) Hulaku arrived 
under the walls of the capital. In vain did Mostasim sue for 
peace. Totally devoid of dignity and heroism, he ended by 
surrendering and imploring mercy from the barbarian victor. 
On the 4th of Saphar (February loth) he came with his retinue into 
the camp. The city was then given up to plunder and slaughter ; 
many public buildings were burnt ; the caliph, after having 
been compelled to bring forth all the hidden treasures of the 
family, was killed with two of his sons and many relations. 
With him expired the eastern Caliphate of the Abbasids, 
which had lasted 524 years, from the entry of Abu 1 -Abbas into 
Kufa. 

In vain, three years later, did Abu ’ 1 -Qasim Ahmad, a scion of 
the race of the Abbasids, who had taken refuge in %ypt with 
Bibars the Mameluke sultan, and who had been proclaimed 
caliph under the title al-Mosiansir billdh (“he who seeks help 
from God ”), make an effort to restore a dynasty which was now 
for ever extinct. At the head of an army he marched against 
Bagdad, but was defeated and killed before he reached that city. 
Then another descendant of the Abbasids, who also had found an 
asylum in Egypt, was proclaimed caliph at Cairo under the name 
of al’Hdkim bi-amnlldh (“he who decides according to the 
orders of God ”). His sons inherited his title, but, like their 
father, remained in Egypt without power or influence (see Egypt: 
History y “ Mahommedan period ”). This shadow of sovereignty 
continued to exist till the conquest of Egypt by the Turkish 
sultan Selim I., who compelled the last of them, Motawakkil, to 
abdicate in his favour (see Turkey : History). He died at 
Cairo, a pensionary of the Ottoman government, in 1538, 

Another scion of the Abbasid family, Mahommed, a great- 
grandson of the caliph Mostansir, found at a later period a 
refuge in India, where the sultan of Delhi received him with 
the greatest respect, named him Makhdumzadeh, “ the Master’s 
son,” and treated him as a prince. Ibn Batuta saw him when 
he visited India, and says that he was very avaricious. On his 
return to Bagdad the traveller found there a young man, son of 
this prince, who gained a single dirhem daily for serving as imam 
in a mosque, and did not get the least relief from his rich father. 
It seems that this Mahommed, or his son, emigrated later to 
Sumatra, where in the old Samutra the graves of their descendants 
have been lately discovered. (M. J. de G.) 

CALIVER, a firearm used in the i6th century. The word is 
an English corruption of “ calibre,” and arises from the “ arque- 
bus of calibre,” that is, of standard bore, which replaced the 
older arquebus. “ Caliver,” therefore, is practically synonymous 
with “arquebus.” The heavier musket, fired from a rest, re- 
placed the caliver or arquebus towards the close of the century. 

CALIXTUS, or Callistus, the name of three popes. 

CALIXTUS I., pope from 217 to 222, was little known before 
the discovery of the book of the Philosophumena. From this 
work, which is in part a pamphlet directed against him, we 
learn that Calixtus was originally a slave and engaged in banking. 
Falling on evil times, he was brought into collision with the 
Jews, who denounced him as a Christian and procured his exile 
to .Sardinia. On his return from exile he was pensioned by Pope 
Victor, and, later, was associated by Pope Zephyrinus in the 
government of the Roman church. On the death of Zephyrinus 
(217) he was elected in his place and occupied the papal chair 
for five years. His theological adversary Hippoly tus, the author 
of the Philosophumena, accused him of having favoured the 
modalist or Patripassian doctrines both before and after his 
election. Calixtus, however, condemned Sabellius, the most 
prominent champion of that system. Hippoly tus accused him 
also of certain relaxations of discipline. It appears that Calixtus 
reduced the j>enitential severities applied until his time to 
those guilty of adultery and other analogous sins. Under 
Calixtus and his two immediate successors, Hippolytus was 
the leader of a schismatic group, organized by way of protest 


against the election of Calixtus. Calixtus died in 222, in cir- 
cumstances obscured by legends. In the time of Constantine 
the Roman church reckoned him officially among the martyr 
popes. (E. D.*) 

Calixtus II. (d. 1124), pope from 1119 to 1124, was Guido, 
a member of a noble Burgundian family, who became archbishop 
of Vienne about 1088, and belonged to the party which favoured 
reform in the Church. In September ii 12, after Pope Paschal II. 
had made a surrender to the emperor Henry V., Guido called a 
council at Vienne, which declared against lay investiture, and 
excommunicated Henry. In February 1119 he was chosen pope 
at Cluny in succession to Gelasius II., and in opposition to the 
anti-pope Gregory VIII., who was in Rome. Soon after his 
consecration he opened negotiations with the emperor with a 
view to settling the dispute over investiture. Terms of peace 
were arranged, but at the last moment difficulties arose and the 
treaty was abandoned ; and in October 1119 both emperor and 
anti-pope were excommunicated at a synod held at Reims. 
The journey of Calixtus to Rome early in 1120 was a triumphal 
march. He was received with great enthusiasm in the city, 
while Gregory, having fled to Sutri, was delivered into his hands 
and treated with great ignominy. Through the efforts of some 
German princes negotiations between pope and emperor were 
renewed, and the important Concordat of Worms made in 
September 1122 was the result. This treaty, made possible by 
concessions on either side, settled the investiture controversy, 
and was confirmed by the Lateran council of March 1123. 
During his short reign Calixtus strengthened the authority of 
the papacy in southern Italy by military expeditions, and restored 
several buildings within the city of Rome. During preparations 
for a crusade he died in Rome on the 13th or 14th of December 
1124. 

Soe M. Maurer, Pahst Calixt II. (Munich, 1889) ; TJ. Robert. 
Histoire du pape Calixte II. (i*aris, 1891) ; and A. Hauck’s Peal- 
encyhlopddie, Band iii. (Leipzig, 1897). 

Calixtus III. (c. 1378-1458), pope from 1455 to 1458, was a 
Spaniard named Alphonso de Borgia, or Borja. A native of 
Xativa, he gained a great reputation as a’ jurist, becoming pro- 
fessor at Lerida ; in 1429 he was made bishop of Valencia, and 
in 1444 a cardinal, owing his promotion mainly to his close 
friendship with Alphonso V., king of Aragon and Sicily. Chosen 
pope in April 1455, was very anxious to organize a crusade 
against the Turks, and having sold many of his possessions, 
succeeded in equipping a fleet. Neither the princes nor the 
people of Europe, however, were enthusiastic in this cause, 
and very little result came from the pope’s exertions. During 
his papacy Calixtus became involved in a quarrel with his former 
friend, Alphonso of Aragon, now also king of Naples, and after 
the king’s death in June 1458 he refused to recognize his ille- 
gitimate son, Ferdinand, as king of Naples, asserting that this 
kingdom was a fief of the Holy See. This pope was notorious for 
nepotism, and was responsible for introducing his nephew, 
Rodrigo Borgia, afterwards Pope Alexander VI., to Rome. He 
died on the 6th of August 1458. 

See A. Hauck's Realencykhpddie, Band iii. (Leipzig, 1897). 

CALIXTUS, GEORG (1586-1656), Lutheran divine, was born 
at Medelby, a village of Schleswig, in 1586. After studying 
philology, philosophy and theology at Helmstadt, Jena, Giessen, 
Tubingen and Heidelberg, he travelled through Holland, France 
and England, where he became acquainted with the leading 
Reformers. On his return in 1614 he was appointed professor 
of theology at Helmstadt by the duke of Brunswick, who had 
admired the ability he displayed when a young man in a dispute 
with the Jesuit Augustine Turrianus. Jn 1613 he published a 
book, Disputationes de Praeciputs ReligHnis Christianae Capitibus, 
which provoked the hostile criticism of orthodox scholars ; in 
1619 he published his Epitome theologiae, and some years later 
his Theologia M oralis (1634) and De Arte No^Nihusii. Roman 
Catholics felt them to be aimed at their own system, but they 
gave so great offence to Lutherans as to induce Stotius Butcher 
to charge the author with a secret leaning to Romfmism. Scarcely 
had he refused the accusation of Buscher, when, on account of 
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his intimacy with the Reformed divines at the conference of 
Thom (1645), and his desire to effect a reconciliation between 
them and the Lutherans, a new charge was preferred against him, 
principally at the instance of Abraham Calovius (1612-1686), of 
a secret attachment to Calvinism. In fact, the great aim of his 
life was to reconcile Christendom by removing all unimportant 
differences. The disputes to which this attitude gave rise, 
known in the Church as the Syncretistic controversy, lasted 
during the whole lifetime of Calixtus, and distracted the Lutheran 
church, till a new controversy arose with P. J. Spener and the 
Pietists of Halle. Calixtus died in 1656. 

There is a monograph on Calixtus by E. L. T. Henke (2 vols., 
1853-1856) ; see also Isaak Dorner, Gesch. d. protest. Theol. pp. 606- 
624 ; and especially Herzog-Hauck. Realencyklopddie, 

CALL (from Anglo-Saxon cealltan, a common Teutonic word, 
cf. Dutch kallen, to talk or chatter), to speak in a loud voice, and 
particularly to attract some one’s attention by a loud utterance. 
Hence its use for a visit at a house, where the name of the 
occupier, to whom the visit was made, was called aloud, in early 
times, to indicate the presence of the visitor. It is thus trans- 
ferred to a short stay at a place, but usually with the idea of a 
specific purpose, as in “ port of call,” where ships stop in passing. 
Connected with the idea of summoning by name are such uses as 
“ roll-call ” or call-over,” where names are called over and 
answered by those present ; similar uses are the call to the 
bar,” the summoning at an Inn of Court of those students 
qualified to practise as barristers, and the “ call within the bar ” 
to the appointment of king’s counsel. In the first case the “ bar” 
is that which separates the benchers from the rest of the body 
of members of the Inn, in the other the place in a court of law 
within which only king’s counsel, and formerly serjeants-at-law, 
are allowed to plead. “Call” is also used with a particular 
reference to a divine summons, as of the calling of the apostles. 
It is thus used in nonconformist churches of the invitation to 
serve as minister a particular congregation or chapel. It is from 
this sense of a vocatio or summons that the word “ calling ” is 
used, not only of the divine vocation, but of a man’s ordinary 
profession, occupation or business. In card games “ call ” is 
used, in poker, of the demand that the hand of the highest 
bettor be exposed or seen, exercised by that player who equals 
his bet ; in whist or bridge, of a certain method of play, the 
“ call ” for a suit or for trumps on the part of one partner, to 
which the other is expected to respond ; and in many card 
games for the naming of a card, irregularly exposed, which is 
laid face up on the table, and may be thus “ called ” for, at 
any point the opponent may choose. 

“Call” is also a term on the English and American stock 
exchanges for a contract by which, in consideration of a certain 
sum, an “ option ” is given by the person making or signing the 
agreement to another named therein or his order or to bearer, 
to “ call ” for a specified amount of stock at a certain day for a 
certain price. A “ put,” which is the reverse of a “ call,” is the 
option of selling (putting) stock at a certain day for a certain 
price. A combined option of either calling 9r putting is termed 
a “ straddle,” and sometimes on the American stock exchange a 
“spread-eagle.” (See further Stock Exchange.) The word is also 
used, in connexion with joint-stock companies, to signify a demand 
for instalments due on shares, when, the capital of the compauiy 
has not been demanded or “called” up at once. (See Company.) 

CALLANDER, a police burgh of Perthshire, Gotland, 16 m. 
north-west of Stirling by the Caledonian railway. Pop. (1901) 
1458. Situated on the north bank of the Teith, here crossed by a 
three-arched bridge; and sheltered by a ridge of wooded hills, it is 
in growing repute as a health resort. A mile and a half north- 
east are the Falls of Bracklinn (Gaelic, “ white-foaming pool ”), 
formed by the Keltic, which takes a leap of 50 ft. down the red 
sandstone gorge on its way to the Teith. Two miles north-west 
of Callander is the Pass of Leny, “ the gate of the Highlands,” 
and farther in the same direction is Loch Lubnaig, on the shores 
of which stand the ruins of St Bride’s chapel. Callander owes 
much of its prosperity to the fact that it is the centre from 
which the Trossachs is usually visited, the route being that 


described in Scott’s Lady of the Lake, The ascent of Ben Ledi is 
commonly made from the town. 

CALLAO, a city, port and coast department of Peru, 8i m. 
west of Lima, in 12 ® 04' S., 77 ° 13' W. Pop. (1905) 31,128, of 
whom 3349 were foreigners. The department includes the city 
and its environs, Bellavista and La Punta, and the neighbouring 
islands, San Lorenzo, Fronton, the Palominos, &c., and covers 
an area of 14^ sq. m. Callao is the principal port of the republic, 
its harbour being a large bay sheltered by a tongue of land on the 
south called La Punta, and by the islands of San Lorenzo and 
Fronton. The anchorage is good and safe, and the harbour is 
one of the best on the Pacific coast of South America. The city 
stands on the south side of the bay, and is built on a flat point of 
land only 8 ft. above sea-level. The houses are for the most 
part low and cheaply built, and the streets are narrow, badly 
paved, irregular and dirty. The climate is good and the coast 
is swept by cool ocean breezes, the average temperatures 
ranging from 65° to 77 °F., but notwithstanding this, Callao 
has a bad reputation for fevers and contagious diseases, chiefly 
because of its insanitary condition. Its noteworthy public 
buildings are the custom-house and its storehouses which occupy 
the old quadrangular fortress built by the Spanish government 
between 1770 and 1775, and cover 15 acres, the prefecture, the 
military and naval offices and barracks, the post-office, three 
Catholic churches, a hospital, market, three clubs and some 
modem commercial houses. The present city is half a mile north 
of the site of the old town, which was destroyed by an earthquake 
and tidal wave in 1746. For a short time the commercial 
interests of the stricken city centred at Bellavista, ij m. east, 
where wheat granaries were built and still remain, but later the 
greater convenience of a waterside site drew the merchants and 
population back to the vicinity of the submerged town. The 
importance of Callao in colonial times, when it was the only open 
port south of Panama, did not continue under the new political 
order, because of the unsettled state of public affairs and the loss 
of its monopoly. This decline in its prosperity was checked, 
and the modem development of the port began, when a railway 
was built from Callao into the heart of the Andes, and Callao is 
now an important factor in the development of copper-mining. 
The port is connected with Lima by two railways and an electric 
tramway, with Oroya by railway 138 m. long, and with Cerro 
de Pasco l)y railway 221 m. A short railway also runs from the 
port to the Bellavista storehouses. The port is provided with 
modem harbour improvements, consisting of sea-walls of concrete 
blocks, two fine docks with berthing spaces for 30 large vessels, 
and a large floating-dock (300 ft. long on the blocks and capable 
of receiving vessels up to 21 ft. draught and 5000 tons weight), 
which was built in Glasgow and was sent out to Callao in 1863. 
The docks are provided with gas and electric lights, 18 steam 
cranes for loading and discharging vessels, a triple line of railway 
and a supply of fresh water. Callao was formerly the head- 
quarters in South America of the Pacific Steam Navigation 
Co., Ltd. (incorporated 1840), but Valparaiso now occupies 
that position. There are, owing perhaps to the proximity of 
Lima, few industrial establishments in the city ; among them are 
a large sugar refinery, some flour-mills, a brewery, a factory 
for n^ing effervescent drinks, and a number of foundries and 
repair shops. Being a port of the first class, Callao is an im- 
portant distributing centre for the coasting trade, in which a 
large number of small vessels are engaged. The foreign steam- 
ship companies making it a regular port of call are the Pacific 
Steam Navigation Co. (British), the Compania Sud-America 
(Chilean), the Kosmos and Roland lines (German), the Merchants 
line (New York), and a Japanese line from the ports of Japan 
and China. A subsidized Peruvian line is also contemplated to 
ply between the Pacific ports of South America with an eventual 
extension of the service to Europe. The arrivals from and 
clearances for foreign ports in 1907 were as follows : — 



Steamers. 

Sailing Vessels. 
No. Tonnage. 


No. 

Tonnage. 

Arrivals 

. 518 

937»302 

924 174.165 

Clearances 

* 5*7 

937.706 

931 163,365 
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The exports from Callao are guano, sugar, cotton, wool, hides, 
silver, copper, gold and forest products, and the imports include 
timber and other building materials, cotton and other textiles, 
general merchandise for personal, household and industrial 
uses, railway material, coal, kerosene, wheat, flour and other 
food stuffs. The maintenance of peace and order, and the mining 
development of the interior, have added to the trade and pros- 
perity of the port. 

The history of Callao has been exceptionally eventful. It was 
founded in 1537, two years after Pizarro had founded Lima. 
As the port of that capital and the only open port below Panama 
it grew rapidly in importance and wealth. It was raised to the 
dignity of a city in 1671. The appearance of Sir Francis Drake 
in the bay in 1578 led to the fortification of the port, which 
proved strong enough to repel an attack by the Dutch in 1624. 
'The city was completely destroyed and jiartly submerged by the 
great earthquake of the 28th of October 1746, in which alxiut 
6000 persons perished. The new city was strongly fortified and 
figured prominently in the struggle for independence, and also 
in the various revolutions which have convulsed the republic. 
Its political autonomy dates from 1836, when it was made a 
coast department. The Callao fortifications were bombarded by 
a Spanish fleet under Admiral Mendez Nunez on the 2nd of May 
1866, when there were heavy losses both in lives and material. 
Again, in 1880, the city was bombarded by the Chileans, though 
it was almost defenceless, and fell into the pos.session of the 
invaders after the capture of Lima in the following year. Before 
the surrender all the Peruvian naval vessels in the harbour were 
sunk, to prevent their falling into the possession of the enemy. 

CALLCOTT, SIR AUGUSTUS WALL (1779--1844), English 
landscape painter, was bom at Kensington in 1779 and died 
there in 1844. His first study was music ; and he sang for 
several years in the choir of Westminster Abbey. But at the age 
3f twenty he had determined to give up music, and had exhibited 
bis first painting at the Royal Academy. He gradually rose to 
distinction, and was elected an associate in 1807 and an aca- 
iemician in 1810. In 1827 he received the honour of knighthood ; 
ind, seven years later, was appointed surveyor of the royal 
3ictures. His two principal subject pictures — ‘‘ Raphael and 
the Fomarina,” and “ Milton dictating to his Daughters,’’ are 
nuch inferior to his landscapes, which are placed in the highest 
dass by their refined taste and quiet beauty. 

His wife, Maria, Lady Callcott (1786-1844), whom he married 
n 1827, was a daughter of Admiral Dundas and widow of 
Japtain Thomas Graham, R.N. (d. 1822). With her first husband 
ihe travelled m India, Smith Africa and South America, where 
;he acted for some time as teacher of Donna Maria, who became 
jueen of Portugal in 1826 ; and in the company of her second 
lusband she spent much time in the south of Europe. She 
jublished accounts of her visits to India (1812), and to the 
jnvirons of Rome (1820) ; Memoirs of Potissm (1820) ; a 
History of France ; a History of Spain (1828) ; Essays toward a 
Hiskr^ of Painting (1S36) ; Litde Arthur* s History of England 
1836) ; and the Scripture Herbal (1842). 

CALLCOTT, JOHN WALL (1766-1821), English musician, 
wother of Sir Augustus Callcott, was born at Kensington on the 
5oth of November 1766. At the age of seven he was sent to a 
leighbouring day-school, where he continued for five years, 
itudy ing chiefly Latin and G reek. During this time he frequently 
vent to Kensington church, in the repairs of which his father was 
imployed, and the impression he received on hearing the organ 
rf that church seems to have roused his love for music. The 
►rganist at that time was Henry Whitney, from whom Callcott 
eceived his first musical instruction. He did not, however, 
hoose music as a profession, as he wished to become a surgeon. 
3 ut on witnessing a surgical operation he found his nervous 
ystem so seriously affected by the sight, that he determined to 
levotc himself to music. His intimacy with Dr Arnold and 
»thectedin^ musicians of the day procured him access to artistic 
:ircles ; he was deputy oiiganist at St George the Martyr, Queen 
Iquare, Bloomsbury, from 1783 to 1785, in which year his success- 
ul competition for three out of the four prize medab offered by 


the “ Catch Club ” soon spread his reputation as composer of 
glees, catches, canons and other pieces of concerted vocal music. 
The compositions with which he won these medals were — the 
catch “ O beauteous fair,” the canon “ Blessed is he,” and the 
glee “ Dull repining sons of care.” In these and other similar 
compositions he displays considerable skill and talent, and some 
of his glees retain their popularity at the present day. In 1787 
Callcott helped Dr Arnold and others to form the “ Glee Club.” 
In 1789 he became one of the two organists at St Paul’s, Covent 
Garden, and from 1793 to 1802 he was organist to the Asylum for 
Female Orphans. As an instrumental composer Callcott never 
succeeded, not even after he had taken lessons from Haydn. But 
of far greater importance than his compositions are his theoretical 
writings. His Musical Grammar ^ published in 1806 (3rd ed., 
1817), was long considered the standard English work of musical 
instruction, and in spite of its being antiquated when compared 
with modern standards, it remains a scholarly and lucid treatment 
of the rudiments of the art. Callcott was a much-esteemed 
teacher of music for many years. In 1800 he took his degree of 
Mus.D. at Oxford, where fifteen years earlier he had received his 
degree of bachelor of music, and in 1805 he succeeded Dr Crotch 
as musical lecturer at the Royal Institution. Towards the end of 
his life his artistic career was twice interrupted by the failure of 
his mental powers. He died at Bristol after much suffering on 
the 15th of May 1821. A posthumous collection of his most 
favourite vocal pieces was published in 1824 with a memoir of 
his life by his son-in-law, William Horsley, himself a composer 
of note. 

Callcott^s sfm, William Hutchins Callcott (1807-1883), in- 
herited to a large extent the musical gifts of his father. His song, 
“ The last man,” and his anthem, “ Give peace in our time, O 
Lord,” were his l>est-known compositions. 

CALLIAS, tyrant of Chalcis in Euboea. With the assistance 
of Philip II. of Macedon, which he hoped to obtain, he contem- 
plated the subjugation of the whole island. But finding that 
Philip was unwilling to help him, Callias had recourse to the 
Athenians, although he had previously (350 b.c.) been engaged 
in hostilities with them. With the support of Demosthenes, he 
was enabled to conclude an alliance with Athens, and the tribute 
formerly paid by Eretria and Oreus to Athens was handed over 
to him. But his plan of uniting the whole of Euboea under his 
rule, with Chalcis as capital, was frustrated by Philip, who set up 
tyrants chosen by himself at Eretria and Oreus. Subsequently, 
when Philip’s attention was engaged upon Thrace, the Athenians 
in conjunction with Callias drove out these tyrants, and Callias 
thus became master of the island (Demosthenes, De Pace, p. 58 ; 
Epistola Philippi, p. 159 ; Diod. Sic. xvi. 74). At the end of his 
life he appears to have lived at Athens, and Demosthenes pro- 
posed to confer the citizenship upon him (Aeschines, Contra 
Ctesiphontem, 85, 87). 

CALLIAS and HIPPONICUS, two names borne alternately by 
the heads of a wealthy and distinguished Athenian family. 
During the 5th and 4th centuries b.c. the ofixee of daduchus or 
torch-bearer at th<^ Eleusinian mysteries was the hereditary 
privilege of the family till its extinction. The following members 
deserve mention. 

I. Callias, the second of the name, fought at tfre battle of 
Marathon (490) in priestly attire. Some time after the death of 
Cimon, probably about 445 b.c., he was sent to Susa to conclude 
with Artaxerxes, king of Persia, a treaty of peace afterwards 
misnamed the “ peace of Cimon.” Cimon had nothing to do 
with it, and he was totally opposed to the idea of peace with 
Persia (see Cimon). At all events CaHks’s mission does not 
seem to have been successful ; he was indicted for high treason 
on his return to Athens and sentenced to a fine of fifty Indents. 

See Herodotus vii. 151 ; Diod. Sic. xii. 4 ; Demosthenes. De 
Falsa Legatione, p. 428 ; Grote recognizes the freaty as a historical 
fact, History of Greece, ch. xlv., while Curtius, bk. iii ch. ii.,. denies the 
conclusion of any formal treaty ; see also Ed. Meyer, Forschungefi, 
ii. ; J. Bury ia. Hermatluno, xxiv» (1898). 

2* JIiPPONicus, son of the above. Together with Euiymedon 
he commanded the Athenian forces in the incursion into Boeotian 
territory (426 b.c.) and was slain at the battle of Delium {4tH)> 
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Ilis wife, whom he divorced, sub^uently became the wife of 
Pericles ; one of his daughters, Hipparete, married Alcibiades ; 
another, the wife of Theodorus, was the mother of the orator 
Isocrates. 

See Thucydides iii. 91 ; Diod. Sic. xii. 65 ; Andocides, Contra 
Alcihiadem, 13. 

' Callias, son of the above, the black sheep of the family, was 
notorious for his profligacy and extravagance, and was ridiculed 
by the comic poets as an example of a degenerate Athenian 
(Aristophanes, Frogs, 429, Birds, 283, and schol. Andocides, De 
Mysteriis, 110-131). The scene of Xenophon’s Symposium and 
Plato’s Protagoras was laid at his house. He was reduced to a 
state of absolute poverty and, according to Aelian (Far. HisU iv. 
23), committed suicide, but there is no confirmation of this. In 
spite of his dissipated life he played a certain part in public 
affairs. In 392 he was in command of the Athenian hoplites at 
Corinth, when the Spartans were defeated by Iphicrates. In 371 
he was at the head of the embassy sent to make terms with Sparta. 
The peace which was the result was called after him the ** peace 
of Callias.” 

See Xenophon, Hellenica, iv. 5, vi. 3 ; and Delian League. 

CALLIMACHUS, an Athenian .sculptor of the second half of the 
5th century b.c. Ancient critics associate him with Calamis, 
whose relative he may have been. He is given credit for two 
inventions, the Corinthian column and the running borer for 
drilling marble. The most certain facts in regard to him are that 
he sculptured some dancing Laconian maidens, and made a 
golden lamp for the Erechtheum (about 408 b.c.) ; and that he 
used to spoil his works by over-refinement and excessive labour. 

CALLIMACHUS, Greek poet and grammarian, a native of 
Cyrene and a descendant of the illustrious house of the Battiadae, 
flourished about 250 b.c. He opened a school in the suburbs of 
Alexandria, and some of the most distinguished grammarians 
and poets were his pupils. He was subsequently appointed 
by Ptolemy Philadelphus chief librarian of the Alexandrian 
library, which office he held till his death (about 240). His 
Pinakes (tablets), in 120 books, a critical and chronologically 
arranged catalogue of the library, laid the foundation of a history 
of Greek literature. According to Suidas, he wrote about 800 
works, in verse and prose ; of these only six hymns, sixty-four 
epigrams and some fragments are extant ; a considerable 
fragment of the Hecale, an idyllic epic, has also been discovered 
in the Rainer papyri (see Kenyon in Classical Review, November 
1893). His Coma Berenices is only known from the celebrated 
imitation of Catullus. His Aitia (causes) was a collection of 
elegiac poems in four books, dealing with the foundation of 
cities, religious ceremonies and other customs. According to 
Quintilian {InstiU x. 1. 58) he was the chief of the elegiac poets ; 
his elegies were highly esteemed by the Romans, and imitated by 
Ovid, Catullus and especially Propertius. The extant hymns 
are extremely learned, and written in a laboured and artificial 
style. The epigrams, some of the best specimens of their kind, 
have been incorporated in the Greek Anthology. Art and learn- 
ing are his chief characteristics, unrelieved by any real poetic 
genius ; in the words of Ovid (Amores, i. 15) — 

“ Quamvis ingenio non valet, arte valet." 

Editions. — Hymns, epigrams and fragments (the last collected 
by Bentley) by J. A. Emesti (1761), and O. Schneider (1870-1873) 
(with elaborate indices and excursuses) ; hymns and epigrams, by 
A. Meineke (1861), and U. Wilamowitz-Mollendorff (1897). See Neue 
BruchstUcke aus der Hekale des Kallimachus, by T. Gonmerz (1893) ; 
also G. Knaack, Callimachea (1896) ; A. Beltrami, GV Inni di Colli* 
macho e il Nomo di Terpandro (1896) ; K. Kuiper, Studio Collimocheo 
(18^); A. Hamettc, Les ^igrammes de Couimoque : itude critique 
et littdraire (Paris, 1907)- There are English translations (verse) liy 
W. Dodd (1735) and H. W. T3rtler (1793) ; (prose) by J. Banks (1856). 
See also Sandys, Hist* of Class, Schol, i. (ea. i9<^), p. 122. 

CALLINUS of Ephesus, the oldest of the Greek elegiac poets 
and the creator of the political and warlike elegy. He is supposed 
to have flourished between the invasion of Asia Minor by the 
Cimmerii and their expulsion by .^yattes (630-560 b.c.). During 
his lifetime his own countrymen. were also engaged in a life-*and- 
dcath struggle with the Magnestans* These two events rive the 
key to his poetry, in which he endeavours to rouse the mdolent 


lonians to a sense of patriotism. Only scanty fragments of his 
poems remain ; the longest of these (preserved in Stobaeus, 
Florilegium, li. 19) has even been ascribed to Tyrtaeus. 

Edition of the fragments by N. Bach (1831), and in Bergk, Poetae 
Lyrici Graeci (1882). On the date of Callinus, see the histories of 
Greek literature by Mure and Muller ; G. H. Bode, Geschickte der 
hellenischen Dichtkunst, ii. pt. i. (1838) ; and G. Geiger, De Callini 
Aetate (1877). who places him earlier, about 642. 

CALLIOPE, the muse of epic poetry, so named from the sweet- 
ness of her voice (Gr. nakkos, beauty ; o^, voice). In Hesiod she 
was the last of the nine sisters, but yet enjoyed a supremacy over 
the others. (See also Muses, The.) 

CALLIRRHOE, in Greek legend, second daughter of the river- 
god Achelous and wife of Alcmaeon (q,v.). At her earnest 
request her husband induced Phegeus, king of Psophis in Arcadia, 
and the father of his first wife Arsinoe (or Alphesiboea), to hand 
over to him the necklace and peplus (robe) of Harmonia {q.v,), 
that he might dedicate them at Delphi to complete the cure of 
his madness. When Phegeus discovered that they were really 
meant for Callirrhoe, he gave orders for Alcmaeon to be waylaid 
and killed (ApoUodorus iii. 7, 2. 5-7 ; Thucydides ii. 102). 
Callirrhoe now implored the gods that her two young sons might 
grow to manhood at once and avenge their father’s death. 
This was granted, and her sons Amphotenis and Acarnan slew 
Phegeus with his two sons, and returning with the necklace and 
peplus dedicated them at Delphi (Ovid, Metam. ix. 413). 

CALLISTHENES (c. 360-328 b.c.), of Olynthus, Greek historian, 
a relative and pupil of Aristotle, through whose recommendation 
he was appointed to attend Alexander the Great in his Asiatic 
expedition. He censured Alexander’s adoption of oriental 
customs, inveighing especially against the servile ceremony of 
adoration. Having thereby greatly offended the king, he was 
accused of being privy to a treasonable conspiracy and thrown 
into prison, where he died from torture or disease. His melan- 
choly end was commemorated in a special treatise (KaXAMr^ci/^/s 
^ v€pl irevOov^) by his friend Theophrastus, whose acquaint- 
ance he had made during a visit to Athens. Callisthenes wrote 
an account of Alexander’s expedition, a history of Greece from 
the peace of Antalcidas (387) to the Phocian war (357), a 
history of the Phocian war and other works, all of which have 
perished. The romantic life of Alexander, the basis of all the 
Alexander legends of the middle ages, originated during the 
time of the Ptolemies, but in its present form belongs to the 
3rd century a.d. Its author is usually known as pseudo-Callis- 
thenes, although in the Latin translation by Julius Valerius 
Alexander Polemius (beginning of the 4th century) it is ascribed 
to a certain Aesopus ; Aristotle, Antisthenes, Onesicritus and 
Arrian have also been credited with the authorship. There are 
also Syrian, Armenian and Slavonic versions, in addition to 
four Greek versions (two in prose and two in verse) in the middle 
ages (see Krumbacher, Geschickte der hyzantinischen Litteratur, 
1897, p. 849). Valerius’s translation was completely superseded 
by that of Leo, arch-priest of Naples in the loth century, the so- 
criled Historia de Preliis, 

See Scriptores return Alexandri Magni (by C. W. M tiller, in the 
Didot edition of Arrian, 1846), containing the genuine fragments 
and the text of the pseudo-Callisthenes, with notes and introduc- 
tion ; A. Westermann, De Callisthene Olynthio et Pseudo-Callisthene 
Commentatio (18^8-1842) ; J. Zacher, Pseudo-Callisthenes (1867) ; 
W. Christ, Geschtchte der griechischen Litteratur (1898), pp. 363, 819; 
article by Edward Meyer in Ersch and Gruber’s Allgemeine Ency- 
klopddie ; A. Ausfeld, Zur Kritik des griechischen Alexanderromans 
(BruchsaJ, 1894); Plutarch, Alexander, 52-55 ; Arrian, Anab. iv. 10- 
14 ; Diog. Laertius v. 1 ; Quintus Curtius viii. 5-8 ; Suidas s,v. 
See also Alexander the Great (ad fin.). For the Latin trans- 
lations see Teuffel-Schwabe, Hist, of Roman Literature (Eng. trans.), 
§ 399 ; and M. Schanz, Geschichte der rbmischen Litteratur, iv. i., p. 43. 

CALLISTO, in Greek mythology, an Arcadian nymph, daughter 
of Lycaon and companion of Artemis. She was transformed into 
a bear as a penalty for having borne to Zeus a son, i^cas, the 
ancestor of the Arcadians. Hera, Zeus and Artemis are all 
mentioned as the authors of the transformation. Areas, when 
hunting, encountered the bear Callisto, and would have shot her, 
had not 2^us with swift wind carried up both to the skies, where 
he placed them as a constellation. In another version, she was 
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slain by Artemis. Callisto was originally only an epithet of the 
Arcadian Artemis herself . 

See ApoUodoras iii. 8 ; Ovid. Metam. ii. 38i-‘53o ; R. Franz, De 
Callisius fabula (x89o)» which deals exhaustively with the various 
forms of the legend. 

CALLISTRATUS, Alexandrian grammarian^ flourished at tlie 
beginning of the 2nd century b.c. He was one of the pupils of 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, who were distinctively called 
Aristophanei. Callistratus chiefly devoted himself to the 
elucidation of the Greek poets ; a few fragments of his com- 
mentaries have been preserved in the various collections of 
scholia and in Athenaeus. He was also the author of a miscel- 
laneous work called ^vfifiLKrdj used by the later lexicographers, 
and of a treatise on courtesans (Athenaeus iii. 125 B, xiii. 591 I)). 
He is not to be confused with Callistratus, the pupil and successor 
of Isocrates and author of a historj^ of Heraclea in Pontus. 

See R. Schmidt, De Callistrato A ristophaneo, appended lo 
A. Nauck's Aristophanis Byzantii Fragmenta (1848) ; also C. W. 
Muller, Fragmenta Historicorum Gtaecorum, iv. p. 353 note. 

CALLISTRATUS, an Athenian poet, only knowm as the author 
of a hymn in honour of Harmodius (q.v.) and Aristogeiton. This 
ode, which is to be found in Athenaeus (p. 695), has been beauti- 
fully translated by Thomas Moore. 

CALLISTRATUS, Greek sophist and rhetorician, probably 
flourished in the 3rd century. He wrote descriptions 

of fourteen works of art in stone or brass by distinguished 
artists. This little work, which is written in a dry and affected 
style, without any real artistic feeling, is usually edited with the 
EtKoves of Philostratus. 

Edition by Schenkl-Reisch (Teubner series, 1902) ; see also C. G. 
Heyne„ Opascula Academica, v. pp. 196-221, with commentary on the 
Descriptiones \ F. Jacobs, A nimadver stones criticae in Callistrati 
siatuas (1797). 

CALLISTRATUS of Aphidnae, Athenian orator and general in 
the 4th century b.c. For many years, as prostates, he supported 
Spartan interests at Athens. On account of the refusal of the 
lliebans to surrender Oropus, which on his advice they had been 
allowed to occupy temporarily, Callistratus, despite his mag- 
nificent defence (which so impressed Demosthenes that he 
resolved to study oratory), was condemned to death, 361 b.c. 
He fled to Methone in Macedonia, and on his return to Athens 
in 355 he was executed. 

Xeuophon. HeUenica, iii. 3, vi. 2 ; Lycurgiis, In Leocr. 93. 

CALLOT, JACQUES (1592-1635), French engraver, was born 
at Nancy in Lorraine, where his father, Jean C^Hot, w as a herald- 
at*arms. He early discovered a very strong predilection for art, 
and at the age of twelve quitted home without his father's 
consent, and set out for Rome where he intended to prosecute 
his studies. Being utterly destitute of funds he joined a troop of 
Bohemians, and arrived in their company at hlorcnce. In this 
city he had the good fortune to attract the notice of a gentleman 
of the court, who supplied him with the means of study ; but he 
removed in a short time to Rome, where, however, he was 
recognized by some relatives, who immediately compelled him 
to return home. Two years after this, and when only fourteen 
years old, he again left France contrary to the wishes of his 
friends, and reaped Turin before he was overtaken by his elder 
brother, who had been despatched in quest of him. As his 
enthusiasm for art remained undiminished after these disappoint- 
ments, he was at last allowed to accompany the duke of Lorraine’s 
envoy to the papal court. His first care was to study the art of 
design, of which in a short time he became a perfect master. 
Philip Thomasin instructed him in the use of the graver, which, 
however, he ultimately abandoned, substituting the point as 
better adapted for bis purposes. From Rome he went to Florence, 
where he remained till the death of Cosimo II., the Maecenas of 
these times. On returning to his native country he was warmly 
received by the then duke of Lorraine, who admired and encour- 
aged him. As his fame was now spread abroad in various 
countries of Europe, many distinguished persons gave him 
commissions to execute. By the litianU Isabella, sovereign of 
the Low Countries, he was commissioned to engrave a des^ of 
the siege of Breda ; and at the request of Louis XIII. he designed 
the siege of Rochelle and the attack on the Isle of R6. When, 


however, in 1631 he was desired by that monarch to execute an 
engraving of the fflege of Nancy, which he had just taken, Callot 
refused, saying, I would rather cut off my thumb than do 
anything against the honour of my prince and of my coimtry ; 
to which Louis replied that the duke of Lorraine was happy in 
possessing such subjects as Callot. Shortly after this he returned 
to his native place, from which the king failed to allure him with 
the offer of a handsome pension. He engraved in all about 
pieces, the best of which are those executed in aquafortis. No 
one ever possessed in a higher degree the talent for grouping a 
large number of figures in a small space, and of representing with 
two or three bold strokes the expression, action and peculiar 
features of each individual. Freedom, variety and naivetS 
characterize all his pieces. His Fairs, his Miseries of War, his 
Sieges, his Temptation of St Anthony and his Conversion of St 
Paul are the best-known of his plates. 


See also Edouard Meaume, Recherches sur la vie de Jacques Callot 
(i860). 

CALLOVIAN (from CaJU&vium, the Latinized form of Kellaways, 
a village not far from Chippenham in Wiltshire), in geology, the 
name introduced by d’Orbigny for the strata which constitute 
the base of the Oxfordian or lowermost stage of the Middle 
Oolites. The term used by d’()rbigny in 1844 was “ Kellovien,” 
subsequently altered to “ Callovien ” in 1849 ; William Smith 
wrote “ Kellaways ” or “ Kelloways Stone ” towards the close 
of the i8th century. In England it is now usual to speak of the 
Kellaways Beds; these comprise (1) the Kellaways Rock, 
alternating clays and sands with frequent but irregular con- 
cretionary calcareous sandstones, with abundant fossils ; and 
(2) a lower division, the Kellaways Clay, which often contains 
much selenite but is poor in fossils. The lithological characters 
are impersistent, and the sandy phase encroaches sometimes 
more, sometimes less, upon the true Oxford Clay. The rocks 
may be traced from Wiltshire into Bedfordshire, Lincolnshire 
and Yorkshire, where they are well exposed in the cliffs at 
Scarborough and Gristhorpe, at Hackness (90 ft.), Newtondale 
(80 ft.) and Kepwick (100 ft.). In Yorkshire, however, the 
Callovian rocks lie upon a somewhat higher palaeontological 
horizon than in Wiltshire. In England, Kepplerites callaviensis 
is taken as the zone fossil ; other common forms arc Cosnweeras 
modiolare, C. gowerianum, Belemnites oweni, Ancyloceras callo- 
viense, Nautilus callaviensis, Avicula ovalis, Gryphaea bilobata, &c. 

On the European continent the “ Callovien ” stage is used in a 
sense that is not exactly synonymous with the English Callovian ; 
it is employed to embrace beds that lie both higher and lower in 
the time-scale. Thus, the continental Callovien includes the 
following zones : — 


Upper Callovien/ Zone of Peltoceras alhleta, Cosmoceras Duncani, 
(Divesicii) Quenstedtooenis Lamberti and Q. mariae, 

?Zone of Reincckia anceps, Stephanoceras coto- 
* natum and Cosmoceras jason and a lowi r 
zone of C. gowerianum and Macrocephalitcs 
macrocephalus. 


Lower Callovien-! 


Rocks of Callovian age (according to the continental classifica- 
tion) are widely spread in Europe, which, with the exception of 
numerous insular mas.ses, was covered by the Callovian Sea. The 
largest of these land areas lay over Scandinavia and Finland, 
and extended eastward as far as the 40th meridian. In arctic 
regions these rocks have been discovered in Spitzbergen, Franz 
Josef Land, the east coast of Greenland, and Siberia. They 
occur in the Hebrides and Skye and in England as indicated 
above. In France they are well exposed on thacoast of Calvados 
between Trouville and Dives, where the and clays are 

200 ft. thick. In the Ardennes clays bearing j^rites and oolitic 
limonite are about 30 ft. thick. Around Poitiers the Callovian 
is 100 ft. thick, but the formation thins in the direction of the 
Jura. 

Clays and shales with ferruginous oolites represent the Callovian 
of Germany ; while in Russia the deposits of this age are mainly 
argillaceous. In North America Callovian fossils are found in 
California ; in South America in Bolivia. In Africa they tove 
been found in Algeria and Morocco, in Somaliland and Zanzibar, 
and on the west coast of Madagascar. In India they are 
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represented by the shales and limestones of the Chari series of 
Cutch. Callovian rocks are also recorded from New Guinea 
and the Moluccas. 

See Jurassic; also A. de loipparent, Traiti de giologie, vol. ii. 
(3th ed., 199^3). and H. B. Woodward, “ The Jurassic Rocks of 
Britain,” Mem. GeoL Survey, vol. v. (J. A. H.) 

CALM, an adjective meaning peaceful, quiet; particularly 
used of the weather, free from wind or storm, or of the sea, 
opposed to rough. The word appears in French calme, through 
which it came into English, in Spanish, Portuguese and Italian 
calma. Most authorities follow Diez (Etym. Worterbuch der 
fomanisclun Sprachen) in tracing the origin to tlie Low Latin 
caw/«a,anadaptationof Greek Kau/xa, burning hcat,Kat€4v,to burn. 
The Portuguese calma has this meaning as well as that of quiet. 
The connexion would be heat of the day, rest during that period, 
so quiet, rest, peacefulness. The insertion of tlie Z, which in 
English pronunciation disappears, is probably due to the Latin 
color, heat, with which the word was associated. 

CALMET, ANTOINE AUGUSTIN (1672-1757), French Bene- 
dictine, was bom at Mesnil-la-Horgne on the 26th of February 
1672. At the age of seventeen he joined the Benedictine order, 
and in 1698 was appointed to teach theology and philosophy at 
the abbey of Moyen-Moutier. He was successively prior at Lay, 
abbot at Nancy and of Senones in Lorraine. lie died in Paris 
on the 25th of October 1757. The erudition of Calmet’s exegeti- 
cal writings won lum a reputation that was not confined to tlie 
Roman Catholic Church, but they have failed to stand the test 
of modern scholarship. The most noteworthy are : — Conimentaire 
de la Bible (Paris, 23 vols. , 1 707-1 716), and Diciionnaire hisiorique^ 
geographique, critique , chronobgique el liiieral de la Bible (Paris, 
2 vols., 1720). These and numerous other works and editions of 
the Bible are known only to students, but as a pioneer in a branch 
of Biblical study which received a wide development in the 
19th century, Calmet is worthy of remembrance. As a histori- 
cal writer he is best known by his Ilistoire eccUsiastique ei 
civile de la Lorraine (Nancy, 1728), founded on original research, 
and various useful works on Lorraine, of which a full list is given 
in Vigouroux’s Diciionnaire de la Bible. 

See A. Digot, Notice biographique ei liUerairc sur Dom Augustin 
Calmet (Nancy, i86o). 

CALNE, a market town and municipal borough in the Chippen- 
ham parliamentary division of Wiltshire, England, 99 m. west 
of London by the Great Western railway. Pop. (1901) 3457. 
Area, 356 acres. It lies in the valley of tlie Caine, and is sur- 
rounded by the liigh table-land of Salisbury Plain and the 
j^Iarlborough Downs. The church of St Mark has a nave with 
double aisles, and massive late Norman pillars and arches. The 
tower, which fell in 1628, was perhaps rebuilt by Inigo Jones. 
Other noteworthy buildings are a grammar school, founded by 
John Bentley in 1660, and the town-hall. Bacon-curing is the 
staple industry, and there are flour, flax and paper mills. The 
manufacture of broadcloth, once of great importance, is almost 
extinct. Caine is governed by a mayor, four aldermen and 
twelve councillors. 

In the loth century Caine {Canna, Koine) was the site of a 
palace of the West-Saxon kings. Caine was the scene of the 
synod of 978 when, during the discussion of the question of 
celibacy, the floor suddenly gave way beneath the councillors, 
leaving Archbishop Dunstan alone standing upon a beam. 
Here also a witenagemot was summoned in 997. In the Domes- 
day Survey Caine appears as a royal borough ; it comprised 
forty-seven burgesses and was not assessed in hides. In 1565 
the borough possessed a gild merchant, at the head of wluch 
were two gild stewards. Caine claimed to have received a charter 
from Stephen and a confirmation of the same from Henry III., 
but no record of these is extant, and the charter actually issued 
to the borough by James II. in 1687 apparently never came into 
force. The borough returned two members to parliament more 
or less irregularly from the first parliament of Edward 1 . until the 
Reform of 183?. From this date the borough returned one 
member only until, by the Redistribution of Seats Act of 1885, the 
privilege was anmilled. In 1303 Lodovicus de Bello Monte, 
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prebendary of Salisbury, obtained a grant of a Saturday market 
at the manor of Caine, and a three days’ fair at the feast of 
St Mary Magdalene ; the latter was only abandoned in the 19th 
century. Caine was formerly one of the chief centres of cloth 
manufacture in the west of England, but the industi^ is extinct. 

CALOMEL, a drug consisting of mercurous chloride, mercury 
subchloride, Hg^Cl.j, which occurs in nature as the mineral 
hom-quicksilver, found as translucent cry.stals belonging to the 
tetragonal system, with an adamantine lustre, and a dirty white 
grey or brownish colour. The chief localities are Idria, Ober- 
moschel, Horowitz in Bavaria, and Almaden in Spain. It was 
used in medicine as early as the i6th century under the names 
Draco miiigoius^ Manna metalbrum, Aquilaalba, Mercurius dulcis; 
later it became known as calomel, a name probably derived 
from the Greek #caA.os, beautiful, and /xeXas, black, in allusion 
to its blackening by ammonia, or from KaAos and /xcXi, honey, 
from its sweet taste. It may be obtained by heating mercury in 
chlorine, or by reducing mercuric chloride (corrosive sublimate) 
with mercury or sulphurous acid. It is manufactured by heating 
a mixture of mercurous sulphate and common salt in iron 
retorts, and condensing the sublimed calomel in brick chambers. 
In the wet way it is obtained by precipitating a mercurous salt 
with hydrochloric acid. Calomel is a wliite powder which 
sublimes at a low red heat ; it is insoluble in water, alcohol and 
ether. Boiling with stannous chloride solution reduces it to 
the metal ; digestion with potassium iodide gives mercurous 
iodide. Nitric acid oxidizes it to mercuric nitrate, while 
potash or soda decomposes it into mercury and oxygen. Long- 
continued boiling with water gives mercury and mercuric 
chloride ; dilute hydrochloric acid or solutions of alkaline 
chlorides convert it into mercuric chloride on long boiling. 

The molecular weight of mercurous chloride has given occasion 
for much disajssion. E. Mitscherlich determined the vapour 
density to be 8»3(air i), corresponding to HgCl. The supporters 

of the formula HgXlo pointed out that dissociation into mercury 
and mercuric chloride would give this value, since mercury is a 
monatomic element. After contradictory evidence as to whether 
dissociation did or did not occur, it was finally shown by Victor 
Meyer and W. Harris (1894) that a rod moistened with potash 
and inserted in the vapour mis coloured yellow, and so con- 
clusively proved dissociation. A. Werner determined the mole- 
cular weights of mercurous, cuprous and silver bromides, iodides 
and chlorides in pyridine solution, and obtained results point- 
ing to the formula HgCl, etc. However, the double formula, 
HgoCL, has been completely established by H. B. Baker {Journ. 
Chem. Soc., 1900, 77, p. 646) by vaj:)our density determinations 
of the absolutely dry substance. 

Calomel possesses certain special properties and uses in 
medicine which are dealt with here as a supplement to the 
general discussion of the pharmacology and therapeutics of 
mercury {q.v.). Calomel exerts remote actions in the form of 
mercuric chloride. The specific value of mercurous chloride is 
that it exerts the valuable properties of mercuric chloride in the 
safest and least irritant manner, as the active salt is continuously 
and freshly generated in small quantities. Its pharmacopeial 
preparations arc the “ Black wash,” in which calomel and lime 
react to form mercurous oxide, a pill still known as ** Pluinmcr^s 
pill,” and an ointment. Externally the salt has not any par- 
ticular advantage over other mercurial compounds, despite the 
existence of the official ointment. Internally the salt is given in 
doses — for an adult of from one-half to five grains. It is an 
admirable aperient, acting especially on the upper part of the 
intestinal canal, and causing a slight increase of intestinal 
secretion. The stimulant action occurring high up in the canal 
(duodenum and jejunum), it is well to follow a dose of caiontel 
with a saline purgative a few hours afterwards. The special 
value of the drug as an aperient depends on its antiseptic power 
and its stimulation of the liver. The stools are dark green, 
containing calomel, mercuric sulphide, and bile which, owing to 
the antiseptic action, has not been decomposed. The salt is often 
used in the treatment of syphilis, but is probably less useful than 
certain other mercurial compounds. It is also employed for 
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fumigation ; the patient sits naked with a blanket over him^ on a 
cane>bottomed chair, under which twenty grains of calomel are 
volatilised by a spirit-lamp; in about twenty minutes the 
calomel is efiectually absorl^d by the skin. 

CALONNE, CHARLES ALEXANDRE DE (1734-1602), French 
statesman, was bom at Douai of a good family. He entered the 
profession of the law, and became in succession advocate to the 
general council of Artois, procureur to the parlement of Douai, 
master of requests, then intendant of Metz (1768) and of Lille 
(i 774). He seems to have been a man of great business capacity, 
gay and careless in temperament, and thoroughly unscrupulous 
in political action. In the terrible crisis of affairs preceding the 
French Revolution, when minister after minister tried in vain 
to replenish the exhausted royal treasury and was dismissed for 
want of success, Calonne was summoned to take the general 
control of affairs. He assumed office on the 3rd of November 
1783. He owed the position to Vergennes, who for three years 
and a half continued to support him ; but the king was not well 
disposed towards him, and, according to the testimony of the 
Austrian ambassador, his reputation with the public was ex- 
tremely poor. In taking office he found “ 600 millions to pay 
and neither money nor credit. At first he attempted to 
develop the latter, and to carry on the government by means of 
loans in such a way as to maintain public confidence in its 
solvency. In October 1785 he recoined the gold coinage, and he 
developed the caisse d'escompte. But these measures failing, he 
proposed to the king the suppression of internal customs, duties 
and the taxation of the property of nobles and clergy. Turgot 
and Necker had attempted these reforms, and Calonne attributed 
their failure to the malevolent criticism of the parlements. 
Therefore he had an assembly of notables ” called together in 
January 1787. Before it he exposed the deficit in the treasury, 
and proposed the establishment of a subvention territoriale, 
which should be levied on all property without distinction. This 
suppression of privileges was badly received by the privileged 
notables. Calonne, angered, printed his reports and so alienated 
the court. Louis XVI. dismissed him on the 8th of April 1787 
and exiled him to Lorraine. The joy was general in Paris, where 
Calonne, accused of wishing to augment the imposts, was known 
as Monsieur Deficit.” In reality his audacious plan of reforms, 
which Necker took up later, might have saved the monarchy had 
it been firmly seconded by the king. Calonne soon afterwards 
passed over to England, and during his residence there kept up a 
polemical correspondence with Necker on the finances. In 1789, 
when the states-general were about to assemble, he crossed over 
to Flanders in the hope of being allowed to offer himself for 
election, but he was sternly forbidden to enter France. In 
revenge he joined the hnigri party at Coblenz, wrote in their 
favour, and expended nearly all the fortune brought him by his 
wife, a wealthy widow. In 1802, having again taken up his abode 
in London, he received permission from Napoleon to return to 
France. He died on the 30th of October 1802, about a month 
after his arrival in his native country. 

See Ch. Gomel, Les Causes financiSres de la Revolution (Paris, 1893) ; 
R. Stourm. Les Finances de Vancien regime et de la Revolution (2 vols., 
Paris, 1885) ; Susanc, La Tactique financier e de Calonne, with biblio- 
graphy (Paris, 1902). 

CALORESCENCE (from the Lat. color y heat), a term invented 
by John Tyndall to describe an optical phenomenon, the essential 
feature of which is the conversion of rays belonging to the dark 
infra-red portion of the spectrum into the more refrangible visible 
rays, /.<?. heat rays into rays of light. Such a transformation 
had not previously been observed, although the converse pheno- 
menon, i,e, the conversion of short waves of light into longer or 
less ) refrangible waves, had been shown by Sir G. G. Stokes to 
occur in fluorescent bodies. Tyndall’s experiments, however, 
were carried out on quite diffirent lines, and have nothing to do 
with fluorescence (q»v,). His method was to sift out the long 
dark waves which are associated with the short visible waves 
constituting the light of the sun or of the electric arc and to 
concentrate the former to a focus. If the eye was placed at the 
fobllmil^nsation of light was observed, although small pieces | 


of charcoal or blackened platinum foil were immediately raised 
to incandescence, thus giving rise to visible rays. 

The experiment is more easily carried out with the electric 
light than with sunlight, as the former contains a smaller pro- 
portion of visible rays. According to Tyndall, 90 % of the 
radiation from the electric arc is non-luminous. The arc being 
struck in the usual way between two carbons, a concave mirror, 
placed close behind it, caused a large part of the radiation to be 
directed through an aperture in the camera and concentrated to 
a focus outside. In front of the aperture were placed a plate of 
transparent rock-salt, and a flat cell of thin glass containing a 
solution of iodine in carbon bisulphide. Both rock-salt and 
carbon bisulphide are extremely transparent to the luminous 
and also to the infra-red rays. The iodine in the solution, 
however, has the property of absorbing the luminous rays, while 
transmitting the infra-red rays copiously, so that in sufficient 
thicknesses the solution appears nearly black. Owing to the 
inflammable nature of carbon bisulphide, the plate of rock-salt 
was found to be hardly a sufficient protection, and Tyndall 
surrounded the iodine cell with an annular vessel through which 
cold water was made to flow. Any small body which was a good 
absorber of dark rays was rapidly heated to redness when placed 
at the focus. Platinized platinum (platinum foil upon which a 
thin film of platinum had been deposited electrolytically) and 
charcoal were rendered incandescent, black paper and matches 
immediately inflamed, ordinary brown paper pierced and 
burned, while thin white blotting-paper, owing to its transparency 
I to the invisible rays, was scarcely tinged. A simpler arrange- 
ment, also employed by Tyndall, is to cause the rays to be re- 
flected outwards parallel to one another, and to concentrate them 
by means of a small flask, containing the iodine solution and used 
as a lens, placed some distance from the camera. The rock-salt 
and cold water circulation can then be dispensed with. 

Since the rays used by Tyndall in these experiments are similar 
to those emitted by a heated body which is not hot enough to be 
luminous, it might be thought that the radiation, say from a hot 
kettle, could be concentrated to a focus and employed to render 
a small body luminous. It would, however, be impossible by such 
means to raise the receiving body to a higher temperature than 
the source of radiation. For it is easy to see that if, by means of 
lenses of rock-salt or mirrors, we focused all or nearly all the rays 
from a small surface on to another surface of equal area, this 
would not raise the temperature of the second surface above that 
of the first ; and we could not obtain a greater concentration of 
rays from a large heated surface, since we could not have all parts 
of the surface simultaneously in focus. The desired result could 
be obtained if it were possible, by reflection or otherwise, to cause 
two different rays to unite without loss and pursue a common 
path. Such a result must be regarded as impossible of attain- 
ment, as it would imply the possibility of heat passing from one 
body to another at a higher temperature, contrary to the second 
law of thermodynamics (^.v.). Tyndall used the dark rays from 
a luminous source, which are emitted in a highly concentrated 
form, so that it was possible to obtain a high temperature, which 
was, however, much lower than that of the source. 

A full account of Tyndall's experiments will be found in yxi^Heat, 
a Mode of Motion, (J. R. C.) 

CALORIMETRY, the scientific name for the measurement of 
quantities of heat (Lat. color), to be distinguished from ther- 
mometry, which signifies the measurement of temperature. A 
calorimeter is any piece of apparatus in which heat is measured. 
This distinction of meaning is purely a matter of convention, but 
it is very rigidly observed. Quantities of heat may be measured 
indirectly in a variety of ways in terms of the differeht effects of 
heat on material substances. The most important of these 
effects are {a) rise of temperature, {b) change of state, (r) trans- 
formation of energy. 

§ I. The rise of temperature of a body, when heat is imparted 
to it, is found to be in general nearly proportional to the quantity 

heat added. The Stermal capacity of a body is measured by 
the quantity of heat required to raise its temperature one degree, 
and IS necessarily proportional to the mass of the body for bodies 
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of the same substance under similar conditions. The specific 
heat of a substance is sometimes defined as the thermal capacity 
of unit mass, but more often as the ratio of the thermal capacity 
of unit mass of the substance to that of unit mass of water at 
some standard temperature. The two definitions are identical, 
provided that the thermal capacity of unit mass of water, at a 
standard temperature, is taken as the unit of heat. But the 
specific heat of water is often stated in terms of other units. In 
any case it is necessary to specify the temperature, and sometimes 
also the pressure, since the specific heat of a substance generally 
depends to some extent on the external conditions. The methods 
of measurement, founded on rise of temperature, may be classed 
as thermometric methods, since they depend on the observation of 
change of temperature with a thermometer. The most familiar 
of these are the method of mixture and the method of cooling. 

§ 2. The Method of Mixture consists in imparting the quantity 
of heat to be measured to a known mass of water, or some other 
standard substance, contained in a vessel or calorimeter of known 
thermal capacity, and in observing the rise of temperature pro- 
duced, from which data the quantity of heat may be found as 
explained in all elementary text-books. This method is the most 
generally convenient and most readily applicable of calorimetric 
methods, but it is not always the most accurate, for various reasons. 
Some heat is generally lost in transferring the heated body to the 
calorimeter ; this lo.ss may Imj minimized by performing the trans- 
ference rapidly, but it cannot be accurately calculated or eliminated. 
Some heat is lost when the calorimeter is raised above the tempera- 
ture of its enclosure, and before the final temperature is reached. 
This can be roughly estimated by observing the rate of change of 
temperature before and after the experiment, and assuming that the 
loss of heat is directly proportional to the duration of the experiment 
and to the average excess of temperature. It can be minimized by 
making the mixing as rapid as possible, and by using a laige calori- 
meter, so that the excess of temperature is always small. The latter 
method was generally adopted by J. P. Joule, but the rise of tem- 
perature is then difficult to measure with accuracy, since it is neces- 
sarily reduced in nearly the same proportion as the correction. 
There is, however, the advantage that the correction Is rendered 
much less uncertain by this procedure, since the assumption that 
the loss of heat is proportional to the temperature-excess is only 
true for small differences of temperature. Rumford proposed to 
eliminate this correction by starting with the initial temperature 
of the calorimeter as much below that of its enclosure as the final 
temperature was expected to be above the same limit. This method 
has been very generally recommended, but it is really bad, because, 
although it diminishes the absolute magnitude of the correction, 
it greatly increases the uncertainty of it and therefore the probable 
error of the result. The coefficient of heating of a calorimeter when 
it is below the temperature of its surroundings is seldom, if ever, the 
.same as the coefficient of cooling at the higher temperature, since 
the convection cu^ents, which do most of the heating or cooling, are 
rarely .symmetrical in the two cases, and moreover, the duration 
of the two stages is seldom the same. In any case, it is desirable to 
diminish the loss of heat as much as possible by polishing the exterior 
of the calorimeter to diminish radiation, and by suspending it by 
non-conducting supports, inside a polished case, to protect it from 
draughts. It is also very important to keep the surrounding condi- 
tions as constant as possible throughout the experiment. This may 
be secured by using a large water- bath to surround the apparatus, 
but in experiments of long duration it is necessary to use an accurate 
temperature regulator. The method of lagging the calorimeter with 
cotton- wool or other non-conductors, which is often recommended, 
diminishes the loss of heat considerably, but renders it very uncertain 
and variable, and should never be u.seci in work of precision. The bad 
conductors take so long to reach a steady state that the rate of lo.ss 
of heat at any moment depends on the past history more than on 
the temperature of the calorimeter at the moment. A more serious 
objection to the use of lagging of this kind is the danger of its al>sorb- 
ing moisture. The least trace of damp in the lagging, or. of moisture 
condensed on the surface of the calorimeter, may produce serious 
loss of heat by evaporation. This is another objection to Rumford’s 
method of cooling the calorimeter below the surrounding temperature 
liefore starting. Among minor difficulties of the method may be 
mentioned the uncertainty of the thermal capacity of the calorimeter 
and stirrer, and of tlie immersed portion of the thermometer. This 
is generally calculated by assuming values for the ^ecific heats of 
the materials obtained by experiment between loo® C. and 20® C. 
Since the specific heats of most metak increase rapidly with rise of 
temperature, the values so obtained are generally too high. It is 
best to make this correction as small as possible by using a large 
calorimeter, so that the mass of water is large in proportion to that 
of metal. Analogous difficulties arise in the application of other 
calorimetric methods. The accuracy of the work in each case 
depends principally on the skill and ingenuity of the experimentalist 
in devising methods of eliminating the various sources of error. 


The form of apparatus usually adopted for the method of mixtures 
is that of Regnault with slight moaiffcations. and figures and de- 
scriptions are given in all the text-books. Among special methods 
which have been subsequently developed there are two which deserve 
mention as differing in principle from the common type. These 
are (i) the constant temperature method, (2) the continuous flow 
method. 

The constant iemperature method of mixtures was proposed by 
N. Hesehus {Jour, Phys„ 1888, vii. p. 489). Cold water at a known 



temperature is added to the calorimeter, immediately after dropping 
in the heated substance, at such a rate as to keep the temperature 
of the calorimeter constant, thus eliminating the corrections for 
the water equivalent of the calorimeter and the external loss of heat. 
The calorimeter is surrounded by an air-jacket connected to a 
petroleum gauge which indicates any small change of temperature 
in the calorimeter, and enables the manipulator to adjust the supply 
of cold water to compen.sate it. The apparatus as arrangea by 
F. A. Waterman is .shown in fig. i {Physical Review, 1896, iv. p. 161). 
A is the calorimetric tube, 

B the air-jacket, and L 
the gauge. H Ls an electric 
heater for raising the body 
to a suitable terhperature, 
which can swing into place 
directly over the calori- 
meter. W is a conical can 
containing water cooled 
by ice I nearly to 0°, which 
is swung over the calori- 
meter as soon as the hot 
body has been introduced 
and the heater removed. 

The cold water flow is 
regulated by a tap S with 
a long handle O, and its 
temperature is taken by a 
delicate thermometer with 
its bulb at G. The method ^ 
is interesting, but the 
manipulations and obser- 
vations involved arc more 
troublesome than with the 
ordinary type of calori- 
meter, and it may be 
doubted whether any ad- 
vantage is gained in 
accuracy. 

The continuous flow 
method Ls specially applic- 
able to the important ca.se 
of calorific varoeof gaseous 
fuel, where a large quan- 
tity of heat is continu- 
ously generated at a 
nearly uniform rate by combustion. 



Fig. 2. 


Fig. 2 illustrates a recent 
type of gas calorimeter devised by C. V. Boys (Proc, R,S„ 1906, 
A, 77, p. 122). The heated products of comba.stion from the burner 
B impinge on a metal box H, through which water is circulating, and 
then pass downwards and outwards through a spiral cooler which re- 
duces them practically to the atmospheric ternperature. A steady 
stream of water enters the apparatus by the inflow thermometer O, 
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flows through the spiral coolers N and M, and finally through the box 
H, where it is well mixed belore passing the outflow thermometer P. 
As soon as a steady state is reached, the difference of temperature 
between the outflow and inflow thermometers multipliea by the 
current of water in grammes per minute gives the heat per minute 
supplied by combustion. The gas current is simultaneously ob- 
served by a suitable meter, which, with subsidiary corrections for 
pressure, temperature, Ac,, gives the necessary data for deducing 
calorific value. 

A continuous flow calorimeter has been used by the writer for 
measuring quantities of heat conveyed by conduction (see Con- 
duction OF Heat), and also for determining the variation of the 
specific heat of water. In the latter case two steady currents of water 
at different temperatures, say o“ and loo*^, are passed through an 
equalizer, and the resulting temperature measured without mixing 
the currents, which are then separately determined by weighing. 
This is a very good motliod of comparing the mean specific heats 
over two ranges of temperature such as 0-50 and 50-100 or 0-20 
and 20-40, but it is not so suitable as the electric method described 
below for obtaining the actual specific heat at any point of the 
range. 

§ 3. Method of Cooling . — A common example of this method 
is the determination of the specific heat of a liquid by filling a 
small calorimeter with the liquid, raising it to a convenient 
temperature, and then setting it to cool in an enclosure at a 
steady temperature, and observing the time taken to fall through 
a given range when the conditions have become fairly steady. 
The same calorimeter is afterwards filled with a known liquid, 
such as water, and the time of cooling is observed through the 
same range of temperature, in the same enclosure, under the 
same conditions. The ratio of the times of cooling is equal to the 
ratio of the thermal capacities of the calorimeter and its contents 
in the two cases. The advantage of the method is that there is 
no transference or mixture ; the defect is that the whole measure- 
ment depends on the assumption that the rate of loss of heat is 
the same in the two cases, and that any variation in the con- 
ditions, or uncertainty in the rate of loss, produces its full effect 
in the result, whereas in the previous case it would only affect a 
small correction. Other sources of uncertainty are, that the rate 
of loss of heat generally depends to some extent on the rate of 
fall of temperature, and that it is difficult to take accurate 
observations on a rapidly falling thermometer. As the method 
is usually practised, the calorimeter is made very small, and the 
surface is highly polished to diminish radiation. It is better to 
use a fairly large calorimeter to diminish the rate of cooling and 
the uncertainty of the correction for the water equivalent. The 
surface of the calorimeter and the enclosure should be perma- 
nently blackened so as to increase the loss of heat by radiation as 
much as possible, as compared with the losses by convection and 
conduction, which are less regular. For accurate work it is 
essential that the liquid in the calorimeter should be continuously 
stirred, and also in the enclosure, the lid of which must be water- 
jacketed, and kept at the same steady temperature as the sides. 
When all these precautions are taken, the method loses most of 
the simplicity which is its chief advantage. It cannot be satis- 
factorily applied to the case of solids or powders, and is much 
less generally useful than the method of mixture. 

§ 4. Method of Fusion , — The methods depending on change of 
state are theoretically the simplest, since they do not necessarily 
involve any reference to thermometry, and the corrections for 
external loss of heat and for the thermal capacity of the con- 
taining vessel can be completely eliminated. They nevertheless 
present peculiar difficulties and limitations, which render their 
practical application more troublesome and more uncertain than 
is usually supposed. They depend on the experimental fact that 
the quantity of heat required to produce a given change of state 
{e.g. to convert one gramme of ice at o® C. into water at o® C, or 
one gramme of water at 100° C. into steam at 100° C.) is always 
the same, and that there need be no change of temperature during 
the process. The diflSculties arise in connexion with the deter- 
n^ation of the quantities of ice melted or steam condensed, and 
auheasuring the latent heat of fu^on or vaporization in terms of 
Hht units for the comparison of observations. The earlier forms 



the ice in each^case. This difficulty was overcome by the inven- 
tion of the Bunseh calorimeter, in which the quantity of ice 
melted is measured by observing the diminution of volume, but 
the successful employnient of this instrument requires consider- 
able skill in manipulation. The sheath of ice surrounding the 
bulb must be sufficiently continuous to prevent escape of heat, 
but it must not be so solid as to produce risk of strain. The 
ideal condition is difficult to secure. In the practical use of the 
instrument it is not necessary to know both the latent heat of 
fiusion of ice and the change of volume which occurs on melting ; 
it is sufficient to determine the change of volume per calorie, or 
the quantity of mercury which is drawn into the bulb of the 
apparatus per unit of heat added. This can be determined by a 
direct calibration, by inserting a known quantity of water at a 
known temperature and observing the contraction, or weighing 
the mercury drawn into the apparatus. In order to be inde- 
pendent of the accuracy of the thermometer employed for 
observing the initial temperature of the water introduced, it 
has been usual to employ water at 100° C., adopting as unit of 
heat the “ mean calorie,** which is one-hundredth part of the heat 
given up by one gramme of water in cooling from 100® to C. 
The weight of mercury corresponding to the mean calorie has 
been determined with considerable care by a number of observers 
well skilled in the use of the instrument. The following are some 
of their results r—Bunsen, 15*41 mgm. ; Velten, 15*47 mgm. ; 
Zakrevski, 15*57 mgm. ; Staub, 15*26 mgm. The explanation of 
these discrepancies in the fundamental constant is not at all 
clear, but they may be taken as an illustration of the difficulties 
of manipulation attending the use of this instrument, to which 
reference has already been made. It is not possible to deduce a 
more satisfactory value from the latent heat and the change of 
density, because these constants are very difficult to determine. 
The following are some of the values deduced by well-known 
experimentalists for the latent heat of fusion : — ^Regnault, 79*06 
to 79«24 calories, corrected by Person to 79*43 ; Person, 79*99 
calories; Hess, 80*34 calories; Bunsen, 80*02 5 calories. Regnault, 
Person and Hess employed the method of mixture which is 
probably the most accurate for the purpose. Person and Hess 
avoided the error of water sticking to the ice by using dry ice at 
various temperatures below o® C., and determining the specific 
heat of ice as well as the latent heat of fusion. These discrep- 
ancies might, no doubt, be partly explained by differences in the 
units employed, which are somewhat uncertain, as the specific 
heat of water changes rapidly in the neighbourhood of o® C. ; but 
making all due allowance for this, it remains evident that the 
method of ice-calorimetry, in spite of its theoretical simplicity, 
presents grave difficulties in its practical application. 

One of the chief difficulties in the practical use of the Bunsen 
calorimeter is the continued and often irregular movement of the 
mercury coluum due to slight differences of temperature, or pressure 
between the ice in the calorimeter and the ice 
bath in which it is immersed. C. V. Boys 
{Phil, Mag,, 3887, vol. 24, p. 214) showed that 
these effects could be very greatly reduced by 
surrounding the calorimeter with an outer tube, 
so that the ice inside was separated from the 
ice outside by an air space which greatly 
reduces the free passage of heat. The present 
writer has found that very good results may be 
obtained by enclosing the calorimeter in a 
vacuum jacket (as illustrated in fig. 3), which 
practically eliminates conduction and convec- 
tion. If the vacuum jacket is silvered inside, 
radiation also is reduced to such an extent 
that, if the vacuum is really good, the external 
ice bath may be dispensed with for the majority 
of purjx)ses. If the inner bulb is filled with 
mercury instead of water and ice, the same 
arrangement answers admirably as a Pavre 
and Silbermann calorimeter, for measuring 
small quantities of heat by the expansion of 
the mercury. 

The question has been raised by E. L. Nichols {Phys, Rev, vol. 8, 
January 1899) whether there may not be different modifications of 
iqawith different densities, and different values of the latent heat 
of fusion. He found for natural pond-ice a density 0*9179, and for 
artificial ice 0*9x61. J. Vincent (PM. Trans, A, 19S, p. 463) also 
found, a density *9x60 for artificial ice. which is probably vexy nearly 
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CQcrect. If such variatioits of density exist, they may intxx^duce 
some uncertainty in Oie absolute values of results obtained with the 
ice calorimeter, and may account for some of the discrepancies above 
enumerated. 

§ 5. The Method of Condensation was first successfully applied 
by J. Joly in the construction of his steam calorimeter, a full 
dCTcriptjon of which will be found in text-books. The body to be 
tested is placed in a special scale-pan, suspended by a fine wire 
from the arm of a balance inside an enclosure which can be filled 
with steam at atmospheric pressure. The temperature of the 
enclosure is carefully observed before admitting steam. The 
weight of steam condensed on the body gives a means of calculat- 
ing the quantity of heat required to raise it from the atmospheric 
temperature up to 100® C. in terms of the latent heat of vaporiza- 
tion of steam at too® C. There can be no appreciable gain or 
loss of heat by radiation, if the admission of the steam is 
sufficiently rapid, since the walls of the enclosure are maintained 
at 100® C., very nearly. The thermal capacity of the scale-pan, 
&c., can be determined by a separate experiment, or, still better, 
eliminated by the differential method of counterpoising with an 
exactly similar arrangement on the other arm of the balance. 
The method requires very delicate weighing, as one calorie 
corresponds to less tlian two milligrammes of steam condensed ; 
but the successful application of the method to the very difficult 
problem of measuring the specific heat of a gas at constant 
volume, shows that these and other difficulties have been very 
skilfully overcome. The application of the method appears to be 
practically limited to the measurements of specific heat between 
the atmospheric temperature and 100® C. Tne results depend on 
the value assumed for the latent heat of steam, which Joly takes 
as 536*7 calories, following Regnault. Joly has himself deter- 
mined the mean specific heat of water between 12® and 100® C. 
by this method, in terms of the latent heat of steam as above 
given, and finds the result *9952. Assuming that the mean 
specific heat of water between 12® and 100® is really i*ooii in 
terms of the calorie at 20° C. (see table, p. 638), the value of the 
latent heat of steam at 100® C., as determined by Joly, would be 
540*2 in terms of the same unit. The calorie employed by 
Regnault is to some extent uncertain, but the difference is hardly 
beyond the probable errors of experiment, since it appears from 
the results of recent experiments that Regnault made an error 
of the same order in his determination of the specific heat of 
water at 100® C. 

§ 6. Energy Methods , — The third general method of calorimetry, 
that based on the transformation of some other kind of energy 
into the form, of heat, rests on the general principle of the con- 
servation of energy, and on the experimental fact that all other 
forms of energy are readily and completely convertible into the 
form of heat. It is therefore often possible to measure quantities 
of heat indirectly, by measuring the energy in some other form 
and then converting it into heat. In addition to its great 
theoretical interest, this method possesses the advantage of 
being frequently the most accurate in practical application, since 
energy can be more accurately measured in other forms than in 
that of heat. The two most important varieties of the method are 
(a) mechanical, and (h) electrical. These methods have reached 
their highest development in connexion with the determination of 
the mechanical equivalent of heat, but they may be applied with 
great advantage m connexion with other problems, such as the 
measurement of the variation of specific heat, or of latent heat3 
of fusion or vaporization. 

§ 7. Mechanical Equivalent of HeaU — The phrase mechanical 
equivalent of heat is somewhat vague, but has been sanctioned 
by long usage. It is generally employed to denote the number 
of units of mechanical work or energy which, when completely 
converted into heat without loss, would be required to produce 
one heat unit. The numerical value of the mechanical equivalent 
necessarily depends on the particular units of heat and work 
employed in. the comparison. The British ei^ineer prefers to 
state results in terms of fopt-pounds of work m any coi^venient 
latitude per pound-degree-Fahrenheit of heat. The continental 
engineer prefers kilogrammeti^ per kfiogramme-d^eercenti^ 
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grade. For scientific use the CG.S. system of expression in ergs 
per gramme-degree-centigrade, or calorie,*^ is the most appro- 
priate, as being independent of the value of gravity. A more 
convenient unit of work or energy, in practice, on account of the 
smallness of the erg, is the joule, which is equal to 10-7 ergs, or one 
watt-second of electrical energy. On account of its practical 
convenience, and its close relation to the international electrical 
units, the joide has been recommended by the British Association 
for adoption as the absolute unit of heat. Other convenient 
practical units of the same kind would be the watt-hour, 3600 
joules, which is of the same order of magnitude as the kilo- 
calorie, and the kilowatt-hour, which is the ordinary commercial 
unit of electrical energy. 

§ 8. Joule^ — The earlier work of Joule is now chiefly of historical 
interest, but his later measurements in 1878, which were undertaken 
on a larger scale, adopting G. 

A. Hirn’s method of measuring 
the work expended in terms of 
the tonjue and the number of 
revolutions, still possess 
value as experimental evidence. 

In these experiments (sec fig. 4) 
the paddles were revolved by 
hand at such a speed as to 
produce a constant torque on 
the calorimeter h, which was 
supported on a float w in a 
vessel of water v, but was kept 
at rest by the couple due to a 
pair of equal weights k sus- 
pended from fine strings pass- 
ing round the circumference of 
a horizontal wheel attached to 
the calorimeter. Eacli experi- 
ment lasted about forty 
minutes, and the rise of tem- 
perature produced was nearly 
3*^ C. The calorimeter con- 
tained about 5 kilogrammes 
of water, so that Uic rati? 
of heat-supply was about 6 Fig, 4. 

calorics per second. Joule’s 

final result was 772*55 foot-pounds at Manchester per pound degree- 
Fahrenheit at a temperature of 62® F., but individual experiments 
differed by as much as i %, This result in CG.S. measure is equi- 
valent to 4*177 joules per calorie at 16*5® C., on Uic scale of Joule’s 
mercury thermometer. His thermometers were subsequently cor- 
rected to the Paris scale by A. Schuster in 1895, which had the effect 
of reducing the above fiigurc to 4-173. 

§ 9. Rowland. — About the same time II. A. Rowland (Proc. Amer. 
Acad. XV. p. 75, 1880) repeated the experiment, employing the same 
method, but using a larger calorimeter (about 8400 grammes) and 
a petroleum motor, so as to obtain a greater rate of heating (about 
84 calories i)er second), and to reduce the importance of the un- 
certain correction for external loss of heat. Rowland’s apparatus 
is shown in tig. 5. The calorimeter was suspended by a steel wire, 
the torsion of which made the e(|uilibrium stable. The torque w-as 
measured by weights O and P suspended by silk ribbons passing 
over the pulleys n and round the disk kl. The power was transmitted 
to the paddles by bevel wheels /. g, rotating a spindle passing through 
a stumng box in the bottom of the calorimeter, llie number of 
revolutions and the rise of temperature were recorded on a chrono- 
graph drum. He paid greater attention to the important question 
of thermometry, and extended his researches over a much wider 
range of temperature, namely 5'^ to 35^ C. His experiments revealed 
for the first time a diminution in the specific heat of water with rise 
of temperature between 0° and 30® C., amounting to four parts in 
10*000 per i® C. His thermometers were compared with a mercury 
thermometer standardized in Paris, and with a platinum thermo- 
meter standardized by Griffiths. The result was to reduce the co- 
efficient of diminution of specific heat at 15° C. by nearly one half, 
but the absolute value at 20° C. is practically unchanged. Thus 
corrected his values arc as follows : — 

Temperature . J0° 15® 20° 25® 30® 35® 

Joules per cal. . 4*197 4*188 4*181 4*176 4-^ 75 4 ’i 77 

These are expressed in terms of the hydrogen scale, but the difference 
from the nitrogen scale is so small as to be witliin the limits of ex- 
perimental error in this particular case. Rowland himself considered 
his results to be probably correct to one part in 500, and supposed 
that the greatest uncertainty lay ip tlie comparison of the scale of 
his mercury thermometer with the air thermometer. The subsequent 
correction, though not carried out strictly under the conditions of 
the experiipent, showed that the order of accuracy of hia work about 
the middle of the range from 15® to 23® was at lewt i in 1000, and 
probably i in 2000. At 30® he considered that, owing to the increas- 
ing. magnitude and uncertainty of the radiatioii correction, there 
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“ might be a small error in the direction of making the equivalent 
too great, and that the specific heat might go on decreasing to even 
40® C.” The results considered with reference to the variation of 



Fig. 5. 


the specific heat of water arc shown in the curve marked Rowland 
in Fig. 6. 

§ lo. Osborne Reynolds and W.H. Moorhy {Phil. Trans. ^ 1897, p. 381) 
determined the mechanical equivalent of the mean thermal unit 
between o® and 100® C., on a very large scale, with a Froude- Reynolds 
hydraulic brake and a steam-engine of 100 h.p. This brake is practi- 
cally a Joule calorimeter, ingeniously designed to chum the water 
in such a manner as to develop the greatest possible resistance. 
The admission of water at o® C. to the brake was controlled by hand 
in such a manner as to keep the outflow nearly at the boiling-point, 
the quantity of water in the brake required to produce a constant 
torque being regulated automatically, as the speed varied, by a valve 
worked by the lifting of the weighted lever attached to the brake. 



Fig. 6. 


The accompanying illustration (fig. 7) shows the brake lagged with 
cotton-wool, and the 4-ft. lever to which the weights are suspended. 
The power of the brake may lie estimated by comparison with the 
si2c of the rope pulley seen behind it on the same shaft. With 
300 pounds on a 4-ft, lever at 300 revolutions per minute, the rate of 
generation of heat was about 12 kilo-calories per second. In snite 
of the large range of temperature, the correction for external loss 
of heat amounted to only 5 % with the brake uncovered, and was 
reduced to less than 2 % by lagging. This is the special advantage 
of working on so large a scale with so rapid a generation of heat. 
But, for the same reason, the method necessarily presents peculiar 
difficulties, which were not overcome without great pains and in- 
genuity. The principal troubles arose from damp in the lagging 
which necessitated the rejection of several trials, and from dissolved 
air in the water, causing loss of heat by the formation of steam. 
Next to the radiation loss, the most uncertain correction was that 
for conduction of heat along the 4-in. shaft. These losses were as 
ik possible eliminated by combining the trials in pairs, with differ- 


ent loads on the brake, assuming that the heat-loss would be the same 
in the heavy and l^ht trials, provided that the external temperature 
and the gradient in the shaft, as estimated from the temperature 
of the bearings, were the same. The values deduced in this manner 
for the equivalent agreed as closely as could be expected considering 
the impossibility of regulating the external condition of temperature 
and moisture with any certainty in an engine-room. The extreme 
variation of results in any one series was only from 776*63 to 779*46 
ft. -pounds, or less than J %. This variation may have been due 
to the state of the lagging, which Moorby distrusted in spite of the 
great reduction of the heat-loss, or it may have been partly due to 
the difficulty of regulating the speed of the engine and the water- 
supply to the brake in such a manner as to maintain a constant 
temperature in the outflow, and avoid variations in the heat capacity 
of the brake. Since hand regulation is necessarily discontinuous, 
the speed and the temperature were constantly varying, so that it 
was useless to take readings nearer than the tenth 9f a degree. The 
largest variation recorded in the two trials of which full details are 
given, was 4-9® F. in two minutes in the outflow temperature, and 
four or five revolutions per minute on the speed. These variations, so 
far as they were of a purely accidental nature, would be approxi- 
mately eliminated on the mean of a large number of trials, so that 
the accuracy of the final result would be of a higher order than might 
be inferred from a comparison of separate pairs of trials. Great pains 



Fig. 7. 

were taken to discuss and eliminate all the sources of constant error 
which could be foreseen. The results of the light trials with 400 ft.- 
pounds on the brake differ slightly from those with 600 ft. -pounds. 
This might be merely accidental, or it might indicate some constant 
difference in the conditions requiring further investigation. It would 
have been desirable, if possible, to have tried the effect of a larger 
range of variation in the experimental conditions of load and speed, 
with a view to detect the existence of constant errors ; but owing to 
the limitations imposed by the use of a steam-engine, and the 
difficulty of securing steady conditions of running, this proved to be 
impossible. There can be no doubt, however, that the final result is 
the most accurate direct determination of the value of the mean 
calorie between o® and 100® C. in mechanical units. Expressed in 
joules per calorie the result is 4*1832, which agrees very closely with 
the value found by Rowland as the mean over the range 15® to 20® C. 
The value 4*183 is independently confirmed in a remarkable manner 
by the results of the electrical method described below, which give 
4*185 joules for the mean calorie, if Rowland’s value is assumed as 
the starting-point, and taken to be 4*180 joules at 20® C. 

§ II. Electrical Methods . — The value of the international 
electrical units has by this time been so accurately determined in 
absolute measure that they afford a very good, though indirect, 
method of determining the mechanical equivalent of heat^ But, 
quite apart from this, electrical methods possess the greatest 
value for calorimetry, on account of the facility and accuracy of 
regulating and measuring the quantity of heat supplied by an 
electric current. The frictional generation of heat in a metallic 
wire conveying a current can be measured in various ways, which 
correspond to slightly different methods. By Ohm’s law, and by 
the definition of difference of electric pressure or potential, we 
obtain the following alternative expressions for the quantity of 
heat H in joules generated in a time T seconds by a current of 
C amperes flowing in a wire of resistance R ohms, the difference 
of potential between the ends of the wire being E «= CR volts 

Hr=ECT^CmT:=:E^TIR . . . (1). 

The method corresponding to the expression C-RT was adopted 
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by Joule and by most of the early experimentalists. The defects 
of the earlier work from an electrical point of view lay chiefly in 
the difficulty of measuring the current with sufficient accuracy 
owing to the imperfect development of the science of electrical 
measurement. These difficulties have been removed by the great 
advances since 1880, and in particular by the introduction of 
accurate standard cells for measurements of electrical pressure. 

§ 12. Griffiths . — The method adopted by E. H. Griffiths (Phil. 
Trans., 1893, p. 361), whose work threw a great deal of light on the 
failure of previous observers to secure consistent results, corre- 
sponded to the last expression E^TfR, and consisted in regulating 
the current by a special rheostat, so as to keep the potential difference 
E on the terminsds of the resistance R b^anced against a given 
number of standard Clark cells of the Board of Trade x^attem. The 
resistance R could be deduced from a knowledge of the temperature 
of the calorimeter and the coefficient of the wire. But in order to 
obtain trustworthy results by this method he found it necessary 
to employ very rapid stirring (2000 revolutions per minute), and to 
insulate the wire very carefully from the lic^uid to prevent leakage 
of the current. He also made a special experiment to find how much 
the temperature of the wire exceeded that of the liquid under the 
conditions of the experiment. This correction had been neglected 
by previous observers employing similar methods. The resistance 
R was about 9 ohms, and the potential difference E was varied from 
three to six Clark cells, giving a rate of heat-supply about 2 to 6 
watts. The water equivalent of the calorimeter was about 85 
grammes, and wa^etermined by varying the quantity of water from 
140 to 260 or 2aGgatajmcs, so that the final results depended on a 
difference in thWi®d|^f water of 120 to 140 grammes. The range 
of temperature iSppP|||fexperiment was 14° to 26® C. The rate of rise 
was observed wifflS^ercury thermometer standardized by com- 
parison with a jilatinum thermometer under the conditions of the 
experiment. The time of passing each division was recorded on an 
electric chronograph. The duration of an experiment varied from 
about 30 to 70 minutes. Special observations were made to deter- 
mine the corrections for the heat supplied by stirring, and that lost 
by radiation, each of which amounted to about 10 % of the heat- 
supply. The calorimeter C, fig. 8, was gilded, and completely 



surrounded by a nickel-plated steel enclosure B, forming the bulb 
of a mercury thermo-regulator, immersed in a large water-bath 
maintained at a constant temx)erature. In spite of the large cor- 
rections the results were extremely consistent, and the value of the 
temperature-coefficient of the diminution of the specific heat of 
water, deduced from the observed variation in the rate of rise at 
different points of the range 15® to 25®, agreed with the value subse- 
quently aeduced from Rowland’s experiments over the same range, 
when his thermometers were reduced to the same scale. Griffiths’ 
final result for the average value of the calorie over this range was 
4*192 joules, taking the E.M.F. of the Clark cell at 15° C. to be 
1*4342 volts. The difference from Rowland’s value, 4*181, could 
be explained by supx>osmg the E.M.F. of the Clark cells to have in 
reality been 1*4323 volts, or about 2 millivolts less than the value 
assumed. Griffiths subsequently applied the same method to the 
measurement of the specific heat of aniline, and the latent heat of 
vaporization of benzene and water. 

§ 13. Schuster and Gannon.-^The method employed by A. Schuster 
and W. Gannon for the determination of the si^cific heat of water in 
terms of the international electric units (Phil. Trans. A, 1893, P* 4 ^ 5 ) 
corresponded to the expression ECT, and differed in many essential 
details from that of Griffiths. The current through a platinoid 
resistance of about 31 ohms in a calorimeter containing 1 500 grammes 
of water was regulated so that the potential difference on its ter- 
minals was equal to that of twenty Board of Trade Clark cells in 
series. The duration of an experiment was about ten minutes, and 
the product of the mean current and the time, namely CT, was 
measured by the weight of silver deposited in a voltameter^ whidh 


amounted to about 0*56 gramme. The uncertainty due to the cor- 
rection for the water equivalent was minimized by making it small 
(about 27 grammes) in comparison with the water weight. The 
correction for external loss was reduced by employing a small rise 
of temijerature (only 2*22°), and making the rate of heat-supply 
relatively rapid, nearly 24 watts. The platinoid coil was insulated 
from the water by shellac varnish. The wire had a length of 760 cms., 
and the potential difference on its terminals was nearly 30 volts. The 
rate of stirring adopted was so slow that the heat generated by it 
could be neglected. The re.sult found was 4*191 joules per calorie 
at 19® C. This agrees very well with Griffiths considering the 
difficulty of measuring so small a rise of temperature at 2° with a 
mercury thermometer. Admitting that the electro-chemical equiva- 
lent of silver increases with the age of the solution, a fact subse- 
quently discovered, and that the E.M.F. of the Clark cell is probably 
less than 1^4^40 volts (the value assumed by Schuster and Gannon), 
there is no difficulty in reconciling the result with that of Rowland. 

§ 14. H. L. Callendar and H. T. Barnes (Brit. Assoc. Reports, 1897 
and 1899) adopted an entirely different method of calorimetry, a.s well 
as a different method of electrical measurement. A steady current 
of liquid, Q grammes per second, of specific heat, Js joules per degree, 
flowing through a fine tube, A B, fig. 9, is heated by a steady electric 
current during its passage through the tube, and the difference of 
temperature dO between the inflowing and the outflowing liquid is 
measured by a single reading with a delicate pair of differential 
platinum thermometers at A and B. The difference of potential 
E between the ends of the tube, and the electric current C through 
it, are measured on an accurately calibrated potentiometer, in terms 
of a Clark cell and a standard resistance, if hd 9 is the radiation 
loss in watts we have the equation, 

EC = J sQdO 4 hdd .... (2), 

The advantage of this method is that all the conditions are steady, 
so that the observations can be pushed to the limit of accuracy and 



sensitiveness of the apparatus. The water equivalent of the calori- 
meter is immaterial, since there is no apj^reciable change of tem- 
perature. The heat-loss can be reduced to a minimum by enclosing 
the flow-tube in a hermetically scaled glass vacuum jacket. Stirring 
is effected by causing the water to circulate spirally round the bulbs 
of the thermometers and the heating conductor as indicated in the 
figure. The conditions can be very easily varied through a wide 
range. The heat-loss hdd is determined and eliminated by varying 
the flow of liquid and the electric current simultaneously, in such 
a manner as to secure axiproximately the same ri.se of temperature 
for two or more widely different values of the flow of liquid. An 
example taken from the Electrician, Scx>tember 1897, of one of the 
earliest experiments by this method on the specific heat of mercury 
will make the method clearer. The flow- tube was about i metre 
long and i millim. in diameter, coiled in a . short spiral inside the 
vacuum jacket. The outside of the vacuum jacket was immensed 
in a water jacket at a steady temperature equal to that of the in- 
flowing mercury. 


Specific Heat of Mercury by continuous Electric Method 


Flow of Hg. 

Rise of Temp. 

Watts. 

Heat-loss. 

' Sx>ecific Heat. 

gm./sec. 

de 

EC 

m \ 

Per gm. deg. 

8-753 

11-764 

14.862 

0-655 

1 .13780 joules 

4-594 

12-301 

7.912 

0-685 I 

/ *03297 cals. 


It is assumed as a first approximation that the heat-loss is proxior- 
tional to the rise of temperature dd, provided that do is nearly the 
same in both cases, and that the distribution of temperature in the 
axiparatus is the same for the same rise of temperature whatever the 
flow of liquid. The result calculated on these assumptions is given 
in the last column in joules, and also in calories of 20*^ C. The heat- 
loss in this example is large, nearly 4*5 % of the total supply, owing 
to the small flow and the &rge rise of temperature, buhAis coweetion 
was greatly reduced in sub^quent observations on f * 
of water by the same method. In the case of me* 
itself can he utilized to condu^lM^ electric cu||Tcn| 
water or other liquids it is A 

stretched along the tube 8^ IBliHiff . 

additional difficulties of constSpHlNMWoes not otherwise 1 

V.3 
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the method. The absolute value of the specific heat deduced neces- 
sarily dCTiends on the absolute values of the electrical standards 
employed in the investij^ation. But for the determination of relative 
values of specific heats in terms of a standard liouid, or of the varia- 
tions of specific heat of a liquid, the method aepends only on the 
constancy of the standards, which can be readily and accurately 
tested. The absolute value of the E.M.F. of the Clark cells employed 
was determined with a special form of eloctrod5mamonieter 
(Callendar. Phil, Trans. A. 313, p. 81). and found to be 1-4334 volts, 
assuming the ohm to be correct. Assuming this value, the result 
found by this method for the specific heat of water at 20° C. agrees 
with that of Rowland within the probable limits of error. 

§ 15. Variation of Specific Heat of Water. — The question of the 
variation of the specific heat of water has a peculiar interest and 
importance in connexion with the choice of a thermal unit. Many 
of the uncertainties in the reduction of older experiments, such as 
tliose of Regnault, arise from uncertainty in regard to the unit in 
terms of which they are expressed, which ^ain depends on the scale 
of the particular thermometer employed in the inves^ation. The 
first experiments of any value were those of Regnault in 1847 on the 
specific heat of water between 110® C. and 192® C. They were con- 
ducted on a very large scale by the method of mixture, but showed 
discrepancies of the order of 0*5 %, and the calculated results in many 
ca.ses do not agree with the data. This may be due merely to de- 
ficient explanation of detaUs of tabulation. We may probably take 
the tabulated values as showing correctly the rate of variation 
between no® and 190® C., but the values in terms of any particular 
thermad unit must remain uncertain to at least 0-5 % owing to the 
uncertainties of the thermometry. Regnault himself adopted the 
formula, 

5 = I -f 0*00004/ + o-ooooooqf® (Regnault), (3) 

for the specific heat s at any temperature t C. in terms of the specific 
heat at o® C. taken as the standard. This formula has since been 
very generally applied over the whole range o” to 200® C., but the 
experiments coukI not in reality give any information with regard 
to the specific heat at temperatures below 1 00® C. The linear formula 
j)roposcd by J. Bosscha from an independent n^duction of Regnault ’s 
experiments is probably within the limits of accuracy between joo® 
and 200® C., so far as the mean rate of variation is concerned, but 
the absolute values require reduction. It may be written — 

s = jfjoQ -1- -00023 (/ - 100) (Bosscha- Regnault) (4). 

The work of L. Pfaundlcr and H. Platter, of G. A. Him. of J. C, 
Jamin and Amaury, and of many other experimentalists who suc- 
ceeded Regnault, appeared to indicate much larger rates of increase 
than he had found, but there can be little doubt that the 
discrepancies of tlieir results, which often exceeded 5 %, were due 
to lack of appreciation of the difficulties of calorimetric measure- 
ments. The w'ork of Rowland by the mechanical method was the 
first in which due attention was paid to the thermometry and to 
the reduction, of the results to the absolute scale of temperature. 
The agreement of his corrected re.sults with those of Grifhtli.s by 
a very different method, left very little doubt with regard to the 
rate of diminution of the specific heat of water at 20® C. The work 
of A. Bartoli and E. Stracciati by the method of mixture between 
o® and 30° C., though their curve is otherwise similar to Rowland’s, 
had appeared to indicate a minimum at 20” C., followed by a rapid 
rise. This lowering of the minimum was probably due to some 
constant errors inherent in their method of experiment. The more 
recent work of Liidin, 1895, under the direction of Prof. J. Pernet, 
extended from o® to 100® C., and appears to have attained as high 
a degree of excellence as it is possible to reach by the employment of 
mercury thermometers in conjunction with the method of mixture. 
His results, exhibited in fig. 6, show a minimum at 25® C., and a 
maximum at 87® C., the values being *9935 and 1-0075 respectively 
in terms of the mean specific heat between o® and 2oo®C. He paid 
great attention to the thermometry, and the discrepancies of in- 
dividual measurements at any one point nowhere exceed 0*3 %, but 
he did not vary the conditions of the experiments materially, and it 
does not appear that the well-knowm constant errors of the method 
could have been completely eliminated by the devices which he 
adopted. The rapid rise from 25® to 75° may be due to radiation 
error from the hot water supply, and the subsequent fall of the 
curve to the inevitable loss of heat by evaporation of the boiling 
water on its way to the calorimeter. It must be observed, however, 
that there is another grave difficulty in the accurate determination 
of the specific heat of water near 100® C. by this method, namely, that 
the quantity actually observed is not the specific heat at the higher 
temperature /, but the mean specific heat over the range 18® to t. 
The specific heat itself can be deduced only by differentiating the 
curve of observation, which greatly increases the uncertainty. The 
peculiar advantage of the electric method of Callendar and Barnes, 
already referred to, is that the specific heat itself is determined over 
a range of §jit6 10® at each point, by adding accurately measured 
to the water at me desired temperature in an 
under perfectly steady conditions, without 
evaporation or heat in transference. These 

li^e ei aji M ed by Baraes over the whole 
fHpnrw^oo®, agr^ viWr* Rowland and Griffiths in the 

late of variation at 20® 0?, mt w W W Imther flat nvinimum of specific 


heat in the neighbourhood of 38® to 40® C. At higher points the rate 
of variation is vefy similar to that of Regnault’s curve, out taking the 
specific heat at 20® as the Standard' of reference, the actujU values 
are nearly 0-56 % less than Regnault 's. It appears probable that 
his values for higher temperatures may be adopted with this reduc- 
tion, which is further confirmed by the results of Reynolds and 
Moorby, and by those of Ludin. According to the electric method, 
the whole range of variation of the specific heat between 10® and 
80® is only 0-5 %. Comparatively simple formulae, therefore, suffice 
for its expression to i in 10,000, which is beyond the limits of accuracy 
of the observations. It is more convenient in practice to use a few 
simple formulae, than to attempt to represent the whole range by a 
sin^c complicated expression : — 

Below 20® C. s = 0*9982 -f 0-000,0045 (/- 40)* - 0-000,0005 (/-2o)*. 
From 20® to 60®, 5 = 0-9982 4-0*000,0045 (/ - 40)® (5). 

{ 5 = 0*9944 4- -000-04/ -t 0000,0009 ^ (Regnault 
corrd.) 

5=1*000 4-0000.22 (/-60). (Bosscha corrd.) 

The addition of the cubic term below 20° is intended to represent 
the somewhat more rapid change ne2ur the freezing-point. Tins 
effect is probably due, as suggested by Rowland, to the presence of 
a certain proportion of ice molecules in the liquid, which is also 
no doubt the cause of tlxe anomalous expansion. Above 60® C. 
Regnault’s formula is adopted, tlie absolute values being simply 
diminished by a constant quantity 0*0056 to allow for the probable 
errors of his thermometry. Above 100® C., and for approximate 
work generally, the simpler formula of Bosscha, similarly corrected, 
is probably adequate. 

The following table of values, calculated these formulae, 
is taken from t^ Brit. Assoc. Report , 1899, lyijffiHpght modification 

SPEcn-ic Heat of Water in terms of 4*180 Joules 


t® c. 

Joules. 

5. 

wy — ' 

h. 

Rowland, 

0® 

4* 208 

1*0094 

0 

0 

5° 

4*202 

1*0054 

5*037 

5*037 

10® 

4*191 

1*0027 

10*056 

10*058 

15® 

4-184 

1*0011 

15-065 

15*068 

20® 

4* 180 

1*0000 

20*068 

20*071 

25° 

4.177 

0*9992 

25*065 

25*067 


4*175 

0*9987 

30*060 

30*057 

35^ 

4*173 

0*9983 

35-05* 

35*053 

40® 

4*173 

0*9982 

40*044 


50^ 

4*175 

0*9987 

50-028 


60® 

4*180 

1*0000 

60*020 


70° 

4-187 

i*ooi6 

70*028 


80® 

4-H)4 

1-0033 

80-052 


90° 

4*202 

1-0053 

90-095 

Shaw 

100° 

4*211 

1-0074 

100*158 

Regnault 

120® 

4*231 

1*0121 

120-33 

120*73 

140® 

4*254 

1*0176 

140-63 

140*88 

160® 

4*280 

1*0238 

161-07 

161*20 

180° 

4*309 

1*0308 

181*62 

182*14 

200° 

4*341 

1*0384 

202-33 


220® 

4-376 

1*0467 

223-20 



to allow for the increase in the specific heat below 20® C. This was 
estimated in 1899 as being equivalent to the addition of the constant 
quantity 0*020 to the values of the total heat h of the liquid as 
reckoned by the parabolic formula (5). This quantity is now, as the 
result of further experiments, added to the values of h, and also re- 
presented in the formula for the specific heat itself by the cubic term. 

The unit of comparison in the following table is taken as the 
specific heat of water at 20® C. for the reasons given below. This 
unit is taken as being 4*180 joules per gramzne-degree-centigrade 
on the scale of the platinum thermometer, corrected to the absolute 
scale as explained.in the article Thermometry, which has been shown 
to be practicalW equivalent to the hydrogen scale. The value 4*180 
joules at 20® C. Is the moan between Rowland’s corrected result 
4*181 and the value 4-179, deduced from the experiments of Reynolds 
and Moorby on the assumption that the ratio of the mean specific 
heat 0° to 100® to that at 20*^ is 1*0016, as given by. the formulae repre- 
senting the results of Callendar and Barnes. This would indicate 
that Rowland’s corrected values should, if anything, be lowered. In 
any case the value of the mechanical equivalent is uncertain to at 
least I in 2000. 

The mean specific heat, over any range of temperature, may be 
obtained by integrating the formulae between the limits reqiured, 
or by taking the difference of the corresponding values of the total 
heat h, and dividing ^ the range of temperature. The quantity 
actually observed by Rowland was the total heat It may be re- 
marked that starting from the same value at 5®, for the sake of 
comparison, Rowland's values of the total heat agree to i in 5000 
with those calculated from the formulae. The values of the total 
heat observed by Regnault, as reduced by Shaw, also show a very 
fair agreement, considering the uncertainty of the units. It must 
be admitted that it is desirable to redetermine the variation of the 
specific heat above 100® C. This is very difficult on account of the 
steaRi-pre8suve,'and could not easily bo accom|disfaed by the electrical 
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method. Calicndar has* however, devised a contiauous nxethod of 
mixture, whiph appears to bo peculiarly adapted to the purpose. 
an 4 promises to give more certain results. In any case it may be 
remarked that formulae such as those of Jamin. Henrichsen, Baum- 
gartner, Winkelmann or Dieterici, which give far more rapid rates 
of increase than that of Rcgnault, cannot possibly be reconciled 
with his observations, or with those of Reynolds and Jdoorby, or 
Callendar and Barnes, and arc certainly inapplicable above joo° C. 

§ 16. On the Choice of the Thermal Unit. — So much uncertainty 
still prevails on this fundamental point that it cannot be passed 
over without reference. There are three possible kinds of unit, 
depending on the three fundamental methods already given ; 
(1) the thermometric unit, or the thermal capacity of unit mass 
of a standard substance under given conditions of temperature 
and pressure on the scale of a standard thermometer. (2) The 
latent-heat unit, or the quantity of heat required to melt or 
vaporize unit mass of a standard substance under given conditions. 
This unit has the advantage of being independent of thermometry, 
but the applicability of these methods is limited to special cases, 
and the relation of the units to other units is difficult to determine. 
(3) The absolute or mechanical unit, the quantity of heat 
equivalent to a given quantity of mechanical or electrical energy. 
This can be very accurately realized, but is not so convenient as 
(i) for ordinary purposes. 

In any case it is i^ecessary to define a thermometric unit of class 
(i). The standarij^bstance must be a liquid. Water is always 
selected, although soSie less volatile liquid, such as aniline or mercury, 
would possess many advantages. With regard to the scale of tem- 
perature, there is very general agreement that the absolute scale 
as realized by the hydrogen or helium thermometer should be 
adopted as the ultimate standard of reference. But as the hydrogen 
tlw^rmometer is not directly available for the majority of experiments, 
it is necessary to use a secondary standard for tne practical definition 
of the unit. The electrical resistance thermometer of platinum 
presents very great advantages for this purpose over the metcury 
thermometer in point of reproducibility, accuracy and adaptability 
to the practical conditions of experiment The conditions of use 
of a mercury thermometer in a calorimetric experiment are neces- 
sarily cUff(;rent from those under which its corrections are determined, 
and this difference must inevitably give rise to constant errors in 
practical work. The primary consideration in the definition of a 
unit is to select that method which permits the highest order of 
accuracy in comparison and verification. For this reason the de- 
finition of the thermal unit will in the end probably be referred to 
a scale of temperature defined in terms of a standard platinum 
thermometer. 

There is more diversity of opinion with regard to the question 
of the standard temperature. Many authors, adopting Regnault’s 
formula, have selected o® C. as the standard tempe*.rature, but this 
cannot be practically realized in the case of water, and his formula 
is certainly erroneous at low temperatures. A favourite tempera- 
ture to select is 4° C., the temperature of maximum density, since 
at tills point the specific heat at constant volume is the same as that 
at constant pressure. But this is n-ally of no consequence, since 
the specific heat at constant volume cannot be practically realized. 
The specific heat at 4'’ could be accurately determined at the mean 
over the range 0° to 8° keeping the jacket at 0“ C. But the change 
appears to be rather rap;d .near 0°, tlic temperature is inconveniently 
low for ordinary calorimetric work, and the unit at 4** would be so 
much larger than the specific heat at ordinary' temperatures that 
nearly all exocriments would require reduction. The natural point 
to select would be that of minimum specific heat, but if this occurs 
at 40° C. it would be inconveniently high for practical realization 
except by the continuous electrical method. It was proposed by a 
committee of the British Association to select the temperature at 
which the specific heat was 4-200 joules, leaving the exact tempera- 
ture to bo subsequently determined. It was supposed at the time, 
from the original reduction of Rowland's experiments, that this 
would be nearly at 10“ C., but it now appears that it may be as low 
as 5° C., which would be inconvenient. This is really only an 
absolute unit in disguise, and evades the essential point, which is 
the selection of a standard temperature for the water thermometric 
unit. A similar objection applies to selecting the temperature at 
which the specific heat is equal to its mean value between o® and 
100°. Tlie mean calorie cannot be accurately realized in practice 
in any simple manner, and is therefore unsuitable as a standard of 
cbmparison. Its relation to the calorie at any given temperature, 
such as 13® or 20®, cannot be determined with the same degree of 
accuracy as the ratio of the specific heat at 15® to t^at at 20®, if the 
scale of temperaiure is giyeo. The most practical unit is the 
calorie at 13® or 20® or some temperature in the range of ordinary 
practice, the temperature most genamlly favoured as 13®, but ao® 
would be more suitable for accurate work, These units differ only 
by zx parts in ipiQOO according to Callendar and Barnes, or by 13 
in 10,000 according to Rowland and Griffiths, so that the difference 


between them is of no great importance for ordinary purposes. 
But for purposes of definition it would bo necessary to take the 
mean value of the specific heat over a given range of temperature, 
preferably at least 10®. rather than the specific heat at a potnt which 
necessitates reference to some formula of reduction for the rate of 
variation. The specific heat at 15® would be determined witli 
reference to the mean over the range 10® to 20°, and that at 20® 
from the range 15® to 25®. There can be no doubt that the range 
10® to 20® is too low for the accurate thermal regulation of the 
conditions of the experiment. The range 15® to 25® would be much 
more convenient from this point of view, and a mean temperature 
of 20® is probably nearest the average of accurate calorimetric work. 
For instance 20® is the mean of the range of the experiments of 
Griffiths and of Rowland, and is close to that of Schuster and 
Gannon. It is readily attainable at any time in a modem laboratory 
with adequate heating arrangements, and is probably on the whole 
the most suitable temperature to select. 

§ 17. Specific Heat of Gases, — In the case of solids and liquids 
under ordinary conditions of pressure, the external work of 
expansion is so small that it may generally be neglected ; but 
with gases or vapours, or with liquids near the critical point, the 
external work becomes so large that it is essential to specify the 
conditions under which the specific heat is measured. The most 
important cases are, the specific heats (i) at constant volume ; 
(2) at constant pressure ; (3) at saturation pressure in the case of 
a liquid or vapour. In consequence of the small thermal capacity 
of gases and vapours per unit volume at ordinary pressures, the 
difficulties of direct measurement are almost insuperable except 
in case (2). Thus the direct experimental evidence is somewhat 
meagre and conflicting, but the question of the relation of the 
specific heats of gases is one of great interest in connexion with 
the kinetic theory and the constitution of the molecule. The 
well-known experiments of Regnault and Wiedemann on the 
specific heat of gases at constant pressure agree in showing that 
the molectdar specific heat, or the thermal capacity of the mole- 
cular weight in grammes, is approximately independent of the 
temperature and pressure in case of the more stable diatomic 
gases, such as Ho, Og, Ng, CO, &c., and has nearly the same value 
for each gas. They also indicate that it is much larger, and 
increases considerably with rise of temperature, in the case of 
more condensible vapours, such as Clp, Br^, or more complicated 
molecules, such as COo, N^O, NH.j, C2H4. The direct determina- 
tion of the specific heat at constant volume is extremely difficult, 
but has been successfully attempted by Joly with his steam 
calorimeter, in the case of air and CO^. Employing pressures 
between 7 and 27 atmospheres, he found that the specific heat of 
air between 10® and 100® C. increased very slightly with increase 
of density, but that of CO.^ increased nearly 3 % between 7 and 21 
atmospheres. The following formulae represent his results for 
the specific heat s at constant volume in terms of the density d in 
gms. per c.c. : — 

Air, 5:;=o-i7i5 + o-028^f, 

CO,, s = o-i 654 -o. 2 : 3 rf+o- 34 (f*. 

§ 18. Batio of Specific Heats . — According to the elementary kinetic 
theory of an ideal gas, the molecules of which are so small and so 
far apart that their mutual actions may be neglected, the kinetic 
energy of translation of the molecules is i)roportional to the absolute 
temperature, and is equal to 3/2 of pv, the product of the pressure 
and the volume, per unit mass. The expansion per degree at 
constant pressure ls v /0 — Rlp. The external work of expansion 
per dcCTee is equal to R, being the product of the pressure and the 
expanSon. and represents the difference of the specific heats S - s, 
at constant pressure and volume, assuming as above that the in- 
ternal work of expansion is negligible. If the molecules are supposed 
to be like smooth, hard, elastic spheres, incapable of receiving any 
otlier kind of energy except that of translation, the specific heat at 
constant volume would be the increase per degree of the kinetic 
energy, namely 3pv/2^=3/?/2, that at constant pressure would be 
5^2, and the ratio of the specific heats would be 5/3 or i-666. This 
appears to be actually the case for monatomic gases such as mercury 
vapour (Kundt and Warburg, 1876), argon and helium (Ramsay, 
1896). For diatomic or compound gases Clerk Maxwell supposed 
that the molecule would also possess energy of rotation, and en- 
deavoured to prove that in this case the energy would be equally 
divided between the six degrees of freedom, three of traMmtion 
and three of rotation, if the, molecule were regarded as a rigid body 
incapable of vibration-energy. In this case we should have 
S=4 R, 5 /j=4/3j5s i*333. In 1879 Maxwell considered it one of the 
greatest difficulties which the kinetic theory had yet encountered, 
that in spite of the many other degrees of freedom of vibratioti 
revealed by t he spectroscope, the experimental value of the zatio 
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5/5 was 1*40 for so many gases, instead of being less than 4/3. Some- 
what later L. Boltzmann suggested that a diatomic molecule regarded 
as a rigid dumb-bell or figure of rotation, might have only five 
effective degrees of freedom, since the energy of rotation about the 
axis of symmetry could not be altered by collisions between the 
molecules. The theoretical value of the ratio S/s in this case would 
be the required 7/5. For a rigid molecule on this theory the smallest 
value possible would be 4/3. Since much smaller values are found 
for more complex molecules, we may suppose that, in these cases, 
the energy of rotation of a polyatomic molecule may be greater 
than its energy of translation, or else that heat is expended in 
ralittiog up molecular aggregates, and increasing energy of vibration. 
A hypothesis doubtfully attributed to Maxwell is that each addi- 
tional atom in the molecule is equivadent to two extra degrees of 
freedom. From an w-atomic molecule we should then have 
S/ssci +2/(2m + 1). This gives a series of ratios 5/3, 7/5, 9/7, 11/9, 
&c., for I, 2, 3, 4, &c., atoms in the molecule, values which fail 
within the hmits of experimental error in many cases. It is not at 
all clear, however, that energy of vibration should bear a constant 
ratio to that of translation, although this would probably be the 
case for rotation. For the simpler gases, which arc highly dia- 
thermanous and radiate badly even at high temperature, the energy 
of vibration is probably very small, except under the special con- 
ditions which produce luminosity in flames and electric discharges. 
For such gases, assuming a constant ratio of rotation to translation, 
the specific heat at low pressures would be very nearly constant. 
For more complex molecules the radiative and absorptive powers 
are known to be much greater. The energy of vibration may be 
appreciable at ordinary temperatures, and would probably increase 
more rapidly than that of translation with rise of temperature, 
especially near a point of dissociation. This would account for 
an increase of S, and a diminution of the ratio S/s, with rise of 
temp>erature which apparently occurs in many vapours. The ex- 
perimental evidence, however, is somewhat conflicting, and further 
investigations are very desirable on the variation of specific heat 
with temperature. Given the specific heat as a function of the 
temperature, its variation with pressure may be determined from 
the characteristic equation of the gas. The direct methods of 
measuring the ratio S/s, by the velocity of sound and by adiabatic 
expansion, are sufficiently described in many text-books. 

§ 19. Atomic and Molecular Heats . — The ideal atomic heat is the 
thermal capacity of a gramme-atom in the ideal state of monatomic 
gas at constant volume. This would be nearly three calories. For 
a diatomic gas, the molecular heat would be nearly five calories, 
or the atomic heat of a gas in the diatomic state would be 2-5, Esti- 
mated at constant pressure the atomic heat would be 3*5. Some 
authors adopt 2*5 and some 3-^ for the ideal atomic heat. The 
atomic heat of a metal in the solid state is in most cases larger than 
six calories at ordinary temperatures. Considering the wide varia- 
tions in the physical condition and melting points, the comparatively 
close agreement of the atomic heats of the metals at ordinary tem- 

? eratures, known as Dulong and Petit's Law, is very remarkable. 

he specific heats as a rule increase with rise of temperature, in some 
cases, ej. iron and nickel, very rapidly. According to W. A. Tilden 
(Phil. Trans., 1900), the atomic heats of pure nickel and cobalt, as 
determined from experiments at the boiling-points of Oo, and CO,, 
diminish so rapidly at temperatures below o® C. as to suggest that 
Uiey would reach the value 2*42 at the absolute zero. This is the 
value of the minimum of atomic heat calculated by Per^ from 
diatomic hydrogen, but the observations themselves might be 
equally well represented by taking the imaginary limit 3, since the 
quantity actually observed is the mean specific heat between 0° and 
- 182*5® C. Subsequent experiments on other metals at low tem- 
peratures did not mdicate a similar diminution of specific heat, so 
that it may be doubted whether the atomic heats really approach 
the ideal value at the absolute zero. No doubt there must be 
approximate relations between the atomic and molecular heats of 
similar elements and compounds, but considering the great variations 
of specific heat with temperature and physical state, in alloys, 
mixtures or solutions, and in allotropic or other modifications, it 
would be idle to expect that the specific heat of a compound could 
be accurately deduced by any simple additive process from that of 
its constituents. , 

Authorities. — Joule's Scientific Papers (London, 1890) ; Ames 
and Griffiths, Reports to the International Congress (Paris, 1900), 

“ On the Mechanical Equivalent of Heat," and " On the Specific 
Heat of Water " ; Griffiths, Thermal Measurement of Energy (Cam- 
bridge, 1901) ; Callendar and Barnes, Phil. Trans. A, 1901, “ On 
the Variation of the Specific Heat of Water " ; for combustion 
methods, see article Thermochemistry, and treatises by Thomsen, 
Pattlson-Muir and Berthelot ; see also articles Thermodynamics 
and Vaporization. (H. L. C.) 


CALOVIUS, ABRAHAM (1612-1686), German Lutheran 
divine, was bom at Mohrungen in cast Pnissia, on the i6th of 
April 1612. After studying at Konigsberg, in 1650 he was 
appointed professor of theol^ at Wittenberg, where he after- 
guards became general superintendent and pnmarius. He died 
oiljithe 25th of February 1 686. Calovius was the most noteworthy 


of the champions of Lutheran orthodoxy in the 17th century. 
He strongly opposed the Catholics, Calvinists and Socinians, 
attacked m particular the reconciliation policy or “ syncretism ” 
of Georg Calixtus (cf. the Consensus repetitus fidei vert lutheranae, 
1665), and as a writer of polemics he had few equals. His chief 
dogmatic work, Sy sterna locorum theologicorum (12 vols. 1655- 
1677), represents the climax of Lutheran scholasticism. In his 
Biblia lllustrata (4 vols.), written from the point of view of a 
very strict belief in inspiration, his object is to refute the state- 
ments made by Hugo Grotius in his Commentaries. His Historia 
Syncretistica (1682) was suppressed. 

CALPURNIUS, TITUS, Roman bucolic poet, surnamed Siculus 
from his birthplace or from his imitation of the style of the 
Sicilian Theocritus, most probably flourished during the reign of 
Nero. Eleven eclogues have been handed down to us under his 
name, of which the last four, from metrical considerations and 
express MS. testimony, are now generally attributed to Nemesi- 
anus {q.v.)y who lived in the time of the emperor Cams and his 
sons (latter half of the 3rd century A.D.). Hardly anything is 
known of the life of Calpumius ; we gather from the poems 
themselves (in which he is obviously represented by ‘‘ Cory don ”) 
that he was in poor circumstances and was on the point of 
emigrating to Spain, when “ Meliboeus *’ came to his aid. 
Through his influence Calpumius apparentlw^secured a post at 
Rome. The time at which Calpumius liV^ has been much 
discussed, but all the indications seem to point to the time of Nero. 
The emperor is described as a handsome youth, like Mars and 
Apollo, whose accession marks the beginning of a new golden age, 
prognosticated by the appearance of a comet, doubtless the same 
that appeared some time before the death of Claudius ; he 
exhibits splendid games in the amphitheatre (probably the 
wooden amphitheatre erected by Nero in 57) ; and in the words 
maternis causam qui vicit lulls ^ (i. 45), 
there is a reference to the speech delivered in Greek by Nero on 
behalf of the Ilienses (Suetonius, Nero, 7 ; Tacitus, Annals, xii. 
58), from whom the Julii derived their family. ^ Meliboeus, the 
poet’s patron, has been variously identified with Columella, 
Seneca the philosopher, and C. Calpumius Piso. Although the 
sphere of Meliboeus’s literary activity (as indicated in iv. 53) 
suits none of these, what is known of Calpumius Piso fits in well 
with what is said of Meliboeus by the poet, who speaks of his 
generosity, his intimacy with the emperor, and his interest in 
tragic poetry. His claim is further supported by the poem De 
Laude Pisonis (ed. C. F. Weber, 1859) which has come down to us 
without the name of the author, but which there is considerable 
reason for attributing to Calpumius.® The poem exhibits a 
striking similarity with the eclogues in metre, language and 
subject-matter. The author of the Laus is young, of respectable 
family and desirous of gaining the favour of Piso as his Maecenas. 
Further, the similarity between the two names can hardly be 
accidental ; it is suggested that the poet may have been adopted 
by the courtier, or that he was the son of a freedman of Piso. 
The attitude of the author of the Laus towards the subject of the 
panegyric seems to show less intimacy than the relations between 
Corydon and Meliboeus in the eclogues, and there is internal 
evidence that the Laus was written during the reign of Qaudius 
(Teuffel-Schwabe, Hist, of Rom. Lit. § 306, 6). 

Mention may here be made of the fragments of two short 
hexameter poems in an Einsiedeln MS., obviously belonging to 
the time of Nero, which if not written by Calpumius, were 
imitated from him. 

* lulls for in ulnis according to the best MS. tradition. 

® According to Dr R. Garnett (and Mr Greswell, as stated in 
Conington's Virgil, i. p. 123, note) the emperor referred to is the 
younger Gordian (a.d. 238). His arguments in favour of this will 
be found in the article on Calpumius by him in the 9th edition of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica and in the Journal of Philology, xvi., 
j888 ; see in answer J. P. Postgate, ‘' The Comet of Calpumius 
Siculus " in Classical Review, June 1902. Dean Merivale (HisL of the 
Romans under the Empire, ch. 60) and Pompei, " Intorao al Tempo 
del Poeta Calpumio in A tti del Istituto Veneto, v. 6 (18^), identify 
th^'amohitheatre with the Colosseum (Flavian amphitheatre) and 
assim Calpumius to the reign of Domitian. 

* It has been variously ascribed to Virgil, Ovid, Lucan, Statius 
and Sedeius Bassus. 
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Although there is nothing original in Calpumius, he is a 
skilful literary craftsman.” Of his models the chief is Virgil, of 
whom (under the name of Tityrus) he speaks with great en- 
thusiasm ; he is also indebted to Ovid and Theocritus. Cal- 
pumius is “ a fair scholar, and an apt courtier, and not devoid of 
real poetical feeling. The bastard style of pastoral cultivated by 
him, in which the description of nature is made the writer’s 
pretext, while ingenious flattery is his real purpose, nevertheless 
excludes genuine pleasure, and consequently genuine poetical 
achievement. He may be fairly compared to the minor poets of 
the reign of Anne ” (Garnett). 

Calpurnius was first printed in 1471, together with Silius Italicus 
and has been frequently republished, generally with Gratius 
Faliscus and Nemesianus. The separate authorship of the eclogues 
of Calpurnius and Nemesianus was established by M. Haupt’s De 
Carminibus bucolicis Calptitnii et Nemesiani (1854). Editions by 
H. Schenkl (1885), with full introduction and index vethorum, and by 
C. H. Keene (1887), with introduction, commentary and appendix. 
English verse translation by E. J. L. Scott (i8gi) ; see H. E. Butler, 
Post-Augustan Poetry (Oxford, 1909), pp. 150 foil., and F. Skutsch 
in Pauly-Wissowa’s iii. i (1897). (J. H. F.) 

CALTAGIRONE, a city and episcopal see of the province of 
Catania, Sicily, situated 1999 ft. above sea-level, 36 m. S.W. 
of Catania direct (55 m. by rail). Pop. (1881) 25,978 ; (1901) 
town 35,116 ; commune 45,956. It is well built, and is said to be 
the most civilized provincial town in Sicily. Extensive Sicel 
cemeteries have been explored to the north of the town {NoU 
Scafji, 1904, 65), and a Greek necropolis of the 6th and 5th 
centuries b.c. has been found to the south-east (ibid. 132). 
Remains of buildings of Roman date have also been discovered ; 
but the name of the ancient city which stood here is unknown. 
The present name is a corruption of the Saracen Kalat-al-Gircke 
(the castle of Girche, the chieftain who fortified it). 

CALTANISETTA, a town and episcopal see of Sicily, the 
capital of a province of the same name, 60 m. S.E. of Palermo 
direct and 83 m. by rail, situated 1930 ft. above sea-level. 
Pop. (1901) 43,303. The town is of Saracenic origin, as its name 
Kalal-al-Nisa, the ** Ladies’ Castle,” indicates, and some ruins 
of the old castle (called Pietrarossa) still exist. Otherwise the 
town contains no buildings of artistic or historical interest, but it 
commands striking views. It is the centre of the Sicilian sulphur 
industry and the seat of a royal school of mines. Two miles east 
is the interesting Norman abbey of S. Spirito. 

CALTROP (from the Mid. Eng, calketrappe, probably derived 
from the Lat. calx, a heel, and trappa, Late Lat. for a snare), an 
iron ball, used as an obstacle against cavalry, with four spikes so 
arranged, that however placed in or on the ground, one spike 
always points upwards. It is also the botanical name for several 
species of thistles. 

CALUIRE-ET-CUIRE, a town of eastern France, in the 
department of Rhone, 2J m. N. by E. of Lyons by rail. Pop. 
(1906) 9255. It has manufactures of coarse earthenware and 
hard-ware, copper and bronze foundries and nursery-gardens. 

CALUMET (Norm. Fr. form of chaXumei, from Lat. calamus ^ a 
reed), the name given by the French in Canada to the “ peace- 
pipe ” of the American Indians. This pipe occupied among the 
tribes a position of peculiar symbolic significance, and was the 
object of profound veneration. It was smoked on all ceremonial 
occasions, even on declarations of war, but its special use was at 
the making of treaties of peace. It was usually about 2} ft. long, 
and in the west the bowl was made of red pipestone.(catlinite), a 
fine-grained, easily-worked stone of a rich red colour found 
chiefly in the C6teau des Prairies west of Big Stone Lake, Dakota. 
The quarries were formerly neutral ground amoi^ the warring 
Indian tribes, many sacred traditions being associated with the 
locality and its product (Longfellow, i.). The pipe 

stem was of reed decorated with eagles’ quills or women’s hair. 
Native tobacco miJeed with wiHow-bark or sumac leaves was 
smoked. The pipe was offered as a supreme proof of hospitality 
to distinguished strangers, and its refusal was regarded as a 
grievous affront. In the east and south-east, the bowl was of 
white stone, sometimes pierced with several stem holes so that 
many persons might smoke at once. 

See Joseph D. Maeguire (exhaustive report, 640 pages), Pipes and 


Smoking Cu8tom.s of the American Aborigines "in Smithsonian Report 
(American Bureau of Ethnology) for 1897, vol. i. ; and authorities 
quoted in Handbook of American Indians (Washington. 1907). 

CALUMPIT, a town of the province of Bulacdn, Luzon, 
Philippine Isl^ds, at the junction of the Quingua river with the 
Rio Grande de la Pampanga, about 25 m. N.W. of Manila. 
Pop. (1903) 13,897. It is served by the Manila & Dagupan 
railway, and the bridge across the Rio Grande is one of the 
longest in the Philippines. The surrounding country is a fertile 
plain, producing large quantities of rice, as well as sugar, Indian 
com and a variety of fruits. Calumpit has a large rice-mill 
and one of the largest markets in the Philippines. The bridge, 
convent and church of the town were fired and completely 
destroyed by insurgent troops in 1899. The language is Tagalog. 

CALVADOS, a department of north-western France, formed 
in 1790 out of Bessin, Cinglais, Hi6mois, Bocage, the Campagne 
de Caen, Auge and the western part of Lieuvin. Pop, (1906) 
Area, 2197 sq. m. It received its name from a ledge 
of rocks, stretching along the coast for a distance of about 15 m. 
between the mouths of the rivers Orne and Vire. It is bounded N. 
by the English Channel, E. by the department of Eure, S. by that 
of Orne, W. by that of Manche. The Bocage, or south-western 
part of the department, is elevated, being crossed from south-east 
to north-west by the hills of Normandy, the highest of which is 
I 1197 ft. ; the rest of the surface is gently undulating, and consists 
I of extensive valleys watered by numerous streams which fall into 
j the English Channel. The coast, formed by cliffs, sandy beaches 
I or reefs, is generally inaccessible, except at the mouths of the 
principal rivers, such as the Touques, the Dives, the Orne and 
the Vire, which are navigable at high tide for several miles inland. 
Trouville is the chief of the numerous coast resorts. The climate, 
though humid and variable, is healthy. The raising of cattle, 
sheep and horses is the mainstay of the agriculture of the de- 
partment. Pasture is good and abundant in the east and north- 
west, and there is a large export trade in the butter, eggs and 
cheese (Camembert, Livarot, Pont I’Evcque) of these districts, 
carried on by Honfleur, Isigny and other ports. The plain of 
Caen is a great centre for horse breeding. Wheat, oats, barley, 
colza and potatoes are the chief crops. The orchards of Auge 
and Bessin produce a superior kind of cider, of which upwards of 
40,000,000 gallons are made in the department ; a large quantity 
of cider brandy (eau-de-vie de Calvados) is distilled. Poultry 
to a considerable amount is sent to the Paris markets, and there 
is a large output of honey and wax. The spinning and weaving 
of wool and cotton are the chief industries. Besides these, 
paper-mills, oil-mills, tanneries, saw-mills, shipbuilding yards, 
rope-works, dye-works, distilleries and bleach-fields, scattered 
throughout the department, give employment to a number of 
hands. There are productive iron-mines and building-stone, 
slate and lime are plentiful. Fisheries, chiefly of lobster, oyster 
(CourSfeullcs), herring and mackerel, are prosecuted. Coal , timber, 
grain, salt-fish and cement are among the imports; exports 
include iron, dairy products and sand. Caen and Honfleur are 
the most important commercial ports. There is a canal 9 m. in 
length from Caen to Ouistreham on the coast. The department 
is served by the Ouest-£tat railway. It is divided into the six 
arrondissements (38 cantons, 763 communes) of Caen, Falaisc, 
Bayeux, Vire, Lisieux and Pont I’fiveque. Caen, the capital, is the 
seat of a court of appeal and the centre of an academic (educa- 
tional division). The department forms the diocese of Bayeux, 
in the ecclesiastical province of Rouen, and belongs to the region 
of the III. army corps. The other principal towns are Falaise, 
Lisieux, Conde-sur-Noireau, Vire, Honfleur and Trouville (q.v.). 

Amongst the great number of medieval churches which 
the department possesses, the fine Gothic church of St. Pierre- 
sur-Dives is second in importance only to those of Lisieux and 
Bayeux ; that of Norrey, a good example of the Norman-Gothic 
style, and that of Tour-en-Bessin, in which Romanesque ^d 
Gothic architecture are mingled, are of great interest. Fontaine- 
Henri has a fine ch&teau of the 15th and i6th centuries. 

CALVART, DENIS (1540-1619), Flemish painter, was horn at 
Antwerp. After studying landscape-painting for some tune m 
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his native city he went to Bologna^ where he perfected himself in 
the anatomy of the human form under Prospero Fontana, and so 
completely lost the mannerism of Flemish art that his paintings 
appear to be the work of an Italian. From Bologna he went to 
Rome, where he assisted Lorenzo Sabbatini (1533-1577) in his 
works for the papal palace, and devoted much of his time to 
copying and studying the works of Raphael. He ultimately 
returned to Bologna and founded a school, of which the greatest 
ornaments are Guido and Domenichino. His works are especially 
admired for the power of grouping and colouring which they 
display. 

CALVARY, the conventional English rendering of the calvaria 
of the Vulgate, the Latin version of the Greek Kpdviov, both 
meaning ‘‘skull” and representing the Hebrew Ckilgotha, the 
name given to the scene of Christ’s crucifixion. The term “ a 
Calvary ” is applied to a sculptured representation of the 
Crucifixion, either inside a church, or adjoining one in the open 
air. There are many examples of the latter in France, Italy 
and Spain. Among the most important are the Sacro Monte 
(i486) at Varallo in Piedmont, and those at Guimiliau (1581), 
Plougastel (1602), St Thegonnec (1610), and Pleyben near 
Quimjjcr (1670), in Brittany, all in good preservation. 

CALVfi, EMMA (1864- ), Spanish operatic soprano, was 

bom at Madrid, and trained in Paris, making her first important 
appearance in opera at Brussels in 1882. She sang mainly in 
Paris for some years, but in 1892 was first engaged at Covent 
Garden, London, and at once became famous as the most vivid 
Carmen (in Bizet’s opera) of the day. 

CALVERLEY, CHARLES STUART (1831-1884), English poet 
and wit, and the literary father of what may be called the | 
university school of humour, was born at Martley in Worcester- 
shire on the 22nd of December 1831. His father, the Rev. Henry j 
Blayds, resumed in 1852 the old family name of Calverley, which 
his grandfather had exchanged for Blayds in 1807. It was as 
Charles Stuart Blayds that most of the son’s university distinc- 
tions were attained. He went up to Balliol from Harrow in 1850, 
and was soon known in Oxford as the most daring and most 
high-spirited undergraduate of his time. He was a universal 
favourite, a delightful companion, a brilliant scholar and the 
playful enemy of all “ dons.” In 1851 he won the Chancellor’s 
prize for Latin verse, and it is said that the entire exercise was 
written in an afternoon, when his friends had locked him into his 
rooms, declining to let him out till he had finished what they were 
confident would prove the prize poem. A year later he took his 
name off the books, to avoid the consequences of a college 
escapade, and migrated to Christ’s College, Cambridge. Here he 
was again successful in I^tin verse, and remains the unique 
example of an undergraduate who has won the Clianccllor’s prize 
at both universities. In 1856 he took second place in the first 
class in the Qassical Tripos. He was elected fellow of Christ’s 
(1858), published Verses and Translatiofis in 1862, and wag*called 
to the bar in 1865. Owing to an accident while skating he was 
prevented from following up a professional career, and during 
the last years of his life he was an invalid. His Translations into 
English and Latin appeared in 1866 ; his Theocritus translated into 
English Verse in 1869 ; Fly Leaves in 1872 ; and lAterary Remains 
in 1885. He died on the 17th of February 1884. Calverley was 
one of the most brilliant men of his day ; and, had he enjoyed 
health, might have achieved distinction in any career he chose. 
Constitutionally indolent, he was endowed with singular gifts in 
every department of culture ; he was a scholar, a musician, an 
athlete and a brilliant talker. What is left us marks only a small 
portion of his talent, but his sparkling, dancing verses, which have 
had many clever imitators, are still without a rival in their oWn 
line. His humour was illumined by good nature ; his satire was 
keen but kind ; his laughter was of that human sort which is often 
on the verge of tears. Imbued with the classical spirit, he intro- 
duced into the making of light verse the polish and degance of the 
great masters, and even in its most whimsical mood his verse is 
raised to the level of poetry by the saving excellence of style. 

His Complete Works, with a biographical notice by Sir W. J. 
SeAiall, appeared in 1901. (A, Wa.) 


CALVERT, tho^name of three E^Iish artists : Charles (1785- 
1852), a well-known landscape-painter ; Edward (1803-1883), 
an important wood^ngraver and follower of Blake ; and 
Frederick, an excellent topographical draughtsman, whose 
work in water-colour is represented at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, Emd who published a volume of Picturesque Views in 
Staffordshire and Shropshire (1830). 

CALVERT, FREDERICK CRACE (1819-1873), English chemist, 
was born in London on the 14th of November 1819. From about 
1836 till 1846 he lived in France, where, after a course of study at 
Paris, he became manager of some chemical works, later acting as 
assistant to M. E. Chevreul. On his return to England he settled 
in Manchester as a consulting chemist, and was appointed 
professor of chemistry at the Royal Institution in that city. 
Devoting himself almost entirely to industrial chemistry, he 
gave much attention to the manufacture of coal-tar products, 
and particularly carbolic acid, for the production of which he 
established large works in Manchester in 1865. Besides con- 
tributing extensively to the English and French scientific 
journals, he published a work on Dyeing and Calico-Printing, 
He died in Manchester on the 24th of October 1873. 

CALVERT, SIR HARRY, Bart. (^. 1763-1826), British general, 
was probably born early in 1763 at Hampton, near London. He 
was educated at Harrow, and at the age of fifteen entered the 
army. In the following year he served with his regiment in 
America, being present at the siege of Charleston, and serving 
through the campaign of Lord Cornwallis which ended with tlie 
surrender of Yorktown. From 1781 to 1783 he was a prisoner of 
war. Returning to England in 1784, he next saw active service 
in 1793-1794 in the Low Countries, where he was aide-de-camp to 
the duke of York, and in 1795 was engaged on a confidential 
mission to Brunswick and Berlin. In 1799, having already served 
as deputy adjutant general, he was made adjutiuit general, 
holding the post till 1818. In this capacity he effected many 
improvements in the organization and disci jdine of the service. 

I He greatly improved tlie administration of the army medical and 
hospital department, introduced regimental schools, developed 
the two existing military colleges (since united at Sandhurst), and 
was largely responsible for the founding of the Duke of York’s 
school, Chelsea. In recognition of his work as adjutant general 
he was made a G.C.B. (1815), and, on retiring from office, received 
a baronetcy (1818). In 1820 he was made governor of Chelsea 
hospital. He died on tlie 3rd of September 1826, at Middle 
Claydon, Buckinghamshire. 

CALVES* HEAD CLUB, a club established shortly after his 
death in derision of the memory of Charles I. Its chief meeting 
was held on the 30th of each January, the anniversary of the 
king’s execution, when the dishes served were a cod’s head to 
represent the individual, Charles Stuart; a pike representing 
tyranny ; a boar’s head representing the king preying on his 
subjects ; and calves’ heads representing Charles as king and his 
adherents. On the table an axe held the place of honour. After 
the banquet a copy of the king’s Ikon Basilike was burnt, and 
the toast was “ To those worthy patriots who killed the tyrant.” 
After the Restoration the club met secretly. The first mention 
of it is in a tract reprinted in the Harleian Miscellany entitled 
“The Secret History of the Calves’ Head Club.” The club 
survived till 1734, when Uie diners were mobbed owing to the 
popular ill-feeling wliich their outrages on good taste provoked, 
and the riot whidi ensued put a final stop to the meetings. 

CALVl, a sea-port in Corsica, capital of an arrondissement in 
the N.W. of the island, 112 m. N. of Ajaccio by road. Pop. 
(1906) 1967. It is situated on the Bay of Calvi, in a malarial 
region, and is the port in Corsica nearest to France, being 109 m. 
from Antibes ; the harbour, however, is exposed to the east and 
north-east winds. Themodern town lies at the foot of a rock, on 
which stands the old town with its steep rock-paved street and 
fortified walls, commanded . hy th® Muzello. Fishing is 
carried on, and timber, oil, wine^ lemons and oth^ sub-tropical 
fruits^are exported to some extent. The most important buildings 
are the old palace of the Genoese govenior, used as barracks, ^d 
the church ,(i6th century), with the monument of the BagUohi 
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family/ which was intimately associated with the history of the 
town. 

Odvi was founded in the 13th century and in 1278 passed into 
the hands of the Genoese; From that date it was remarkable for 
its adherence to their side, especially in 1 553 when it repulsed two 
attacks of the united forces of the French a^ Turks. In recogni- 
tion thereof the Genoese senate caused the words Ciuf/rw CaLvi 
semper fidelis to be carved on the chief gate of the city, which still 
preserves the inscription. In 1794 Calvi was captured by the 
English, but it was retaken by the Corsicans in the following 
year. 

CALVIN, JOHN (1509-1564), Swiss divine and reformer, was 
born at Noyon, in Picardy, on the loth of July 1509. His father, 
G6rard Cauvin or Calvin,^ was a notary-apostolic and procurator- 
fiscal for the lordship of Noyon, besides holding certain ecclesi- 
astical offices in connexion with that diocese. The name of his 
mother was Jeanne le Franc ; she was the daughter of an inn- 
keeper at Cambrai, who afterwards came to reside at Noyon. 
G6rard Cauvin was esteemed as a man of considerable sagacity 
and prudence, and his wife was a godly and attractive lady. She 
bore him five sons, of whom John was the second. By a second 
wife there were two daughters. 

Of Calvings early years only a few notices remain. His father 
destined him from the first for an ecclesiastical career, and paid 
for his education in the household of the noble family of Hangest 
de Montmor. In May 1521 he was appointed to a chaplaincy 
attached to the altar of La G6sine in the cathedral of Noyon, and 
received the tonsure. The actual duties of the office were in such 
cases carried out by ordained and older men for a fraction of the 
stipend. The plague having visited Noyon, the young Hangests 
were sent to Paris in August 1523, and Calvin accompanied them, 
being enabled to do so by the income received from his benefice. 
He lived with his uncle and attended as an out-student the 
College de la Marche, at that time under the regency of Mathurin 
Cordier, a man of character, learning and repute as a teacher, 
who in later days followed his pupil to Switzerland, taught at 
Ncuchatel, and died in Geneva in 1564. In dedicating to him his 
Commentary on the First Epistle to the Thessalonians, as “ eximiae 
pietatis ct doctrinae viro,’^ he declares that so had he been aided 
by hi.s instruction that whatever subsequent progress he had made 
he only regarded as received from him, and “ this,*' he adds, “ I 
wish to testify to posterity that if any utility accrue to any from 
my writings they may acknowledge it as having in part flowed 
from thee.’’ From the College de la Marche he removed to the 
College de Montaigu,*^ where the atmosphere was more ecclesi- 
astical and where he had for instructor a Spaniard who is 
described as a man of learning and to whom Calvin was indebted 
for some sound training in dialectics and the scholastic philosophy. 
He speedily outstripped all his competitors in grammatical 
studies, and by his skill and acumen as a student of philosophy, 
and in the college disputations gave fruitful promise of that 
consummate excellence as a reasoner in the department of 
speculative truth which he afterwards displayed. Among his 
friends were the Hangests (especially Claude), Nicolas and 
Michel Cop, sons of the king’s Swiss physician, and his own 
kinsman Pierre Robert, better known as Oliv^tan. Such friend- 
ships testify both to the worth and the attractiveness of his 
character, and contradict the old legend that he was an unsociable 
misanthrope. Pleased with his success, the canons at Noyon 
gave him the curacy of St Martin de Marteville in September 
1527. After holding this preferment for nearly two years, he 
exchanged it in July 1529 for the cure of Pont TEv^que, a village 

i The family name of Calvin seems to have been written indiffer- 
ently Cauvin, Chauve, Chauvin, Calvus, Calvinus. In the con- 
temporary notices of G6rard and his family, in the capitular registers 
of the cathedral at Noyon. the name is always spelt Cauuip. The 
anagram of Calvin is Afeuin, and this in its Latinized form Alcuinys 
appears in two editions of his Institutio as that of the author (Audin, 
v%6 de Calvin, i. 520V. The syndics of Geneva address him in a letter 
written in 1340, and still preserved, ns “ Docteur Caulvin." In his 
letters written in French he usually signs himself Jean Calvin.'* 
He affected the tide of ** Maltre.*' for what reason is not known. 

^ Pierre de Montaigu refouhded this institution in 1388. Erasmus 
and Ignatius Loyola also studied here. 
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near to Noyon> and the place to which his father originally 
belonged. He appears to have been not a litde elated by his 
early promotion, and although not ordained, he preached several 
sermons to the people. But though the career of ecclesiastical 
preferment was thus early opened to him, Calvin was destined 
not to become a priest. A change came over the mind lx)th of his 
father and himself respecting his future career. Gerard Cauvin 
began to suspect that he had not chosen the most lucrative 
profession for his son, and that the law offered to a youth of his 
talents and industry a more promising sphere.^ He was also now 
out of favour with the cathedral chapter at Noyon. It is said also 
that John himself, on the advice of his relative, Pierre Robert 
01 iv 6 tan, the first translator of the Bible into French, had begun 
to study the Scriptures and to dissent from the Roman worship. 
At any rate he readily complied with his father’s suggestion, and 
removed from Paris to Orleans (March 1528) in order to study 
law under Pierre Taisan de I’fitoile, the most distinguished 
jurisconsult of his day. The university atmosphere here was 
less ascetic than at Paris, but Calvin’s ardour knew no slackening, 
and such was his progress in legal knowledge that he was fre- 
quently called upon to lecture, in the absence of one or other of 
the regular staff. Other studies, however, besides those of law 
occupied him while in this city, and moved by the humanistic 
spirit of the age he eagerly developed his classical knowledge. 
“ By protracted vigils,” says Beza, “ he secured indeed a solid 
erudition and an excellent memory; but it is probable he at the 
same time sowed the seeds of that disease (dyspepsia) which 
occasioned him various illnesses in after life, and at last l)ruught 
upon him premature death.” ^ His friends here were Melchior 
Wolmar, a German schoolmaster and a man of exemplary 
scholarship and character, Frangois Daniel, P>an9ois de Connam 
and Nicolas Duchemin ; to these his earliest letters were 
written. 

From Orleans Calvin went to Bourges in the autumn of 1529 
to continue his studies under the brilliant Italian, Andrea Alciati 
(1492-1550), whom Francis I. had invited into France and 
settled as a professor of law in that university. His friend 
Daniel went with him, and Wolmar followed a year later. By 
Wolmar Calvin was taught Greek, and introduced to the study of 
the New Testament in the original, a service which he gratefully 
acknowledges in one of his printed works.^ The conversation of 
Wolmar may also have been of use to him in his consideration of 
the doctrines of the Reformation, which were now beginning to 
be widely diffused through France. Twelve years had elapvsed 
since Luther had published his theses against indulgences — 
twelve years of intense excitement and anxious discussion, not 
in Germany only, but in almost all the adjacent countries. In 
France there had not been as yet any overt revolt against the 
Church of Rome, but multitudes were in sympathy with any 
attempt to improve the church by education, by purer morals, 
by hefttr preaching and by a return to the primitive and un- 
corrupted faith. Though we cannot witli Beza regard Calvin at 
this time as a centre of Protestant activity, he may well have 
preached at Ligniires as a reformatory Catholic of the school of 
Erasmus. Calvin’s own record of his “ conversion ” is so scanty 
and devoid of chronological data that it is extremely difficult to 
trace his religious development with any certainty. But it seems 
probable that at least up to 1532 he was far more concerned 
about classical scholarship than about religion. 

His residence at Bourges was cut short by the death of his 
father in May 1531. Immediately after this event he went to 
Paris, where the “ new learning ” was now at length ousting the 
medieval scholasticism from the university. He lodged in the 
College Fortet, reading Greek with Pierre Dan^s and beginning 
Hebrew with Frangois Vatable. It was at this time (April 1532) 
that Calvin issued his first publication, a commentary in Latin on 
Seneca’s tract De Clementia, This book he published at Ws own 
cost, and dedicated to Claude Hangjest, abbot of St Eloi, a 
member of the de Montmor family, with whom Calvin had been 

> Calv. Praef. ad Comment in Psalmos, 

* Jo, Calvini Vita, sub init ^ ^ 

» Epist Ded., Comment in Ep. IF ad Cortnihios praefi%. 
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brought up. It was formerly thought that Calvin published this 
work with a view to influence the kin^ to put a stop to the attacks 
on the Ph'otestants, but there is nothing in the treatise itself or in 
the commentary to favour this opinion. 

Soon after the publication of his first book Calvin returned 
to Orleans, where he stayed for a year, perhaps again reading 
law, and still undecided as to his lifers work. He visited Noyon 
in Au^st 1533, and by October of the same year was settled 
again in Paris. Here and now his destiny became certain. The 
conservative theology was becoming discredited, and humanists 
like Jacques Lef^vre of Staples (Faber Stapulensis) and Gerard 
Roussel were favoured by the court under the influence of 
Margaret of Angoul^me, queen of Navarre and sister of Francis I. 
Calvings old friend, Nicolas Cop, had just been elected rector of 
the university and had to deliver an oration according to custom 
in the church of the Mathurins, on the feast of All ^ints. The 
oration (certainly influenced but hardly composed by Calvin) 
was in effect a defence of the reformed opinions, especially of 
the doctrine of justification by faith alone. It is to the period 
between April 1532 and November 1533, and in particular to 
the time of his second sojourn at Orleans, that we may most 
fittingly assign the great change in Calvin which he describes 
{Praef. ad Psalmos ; opera xxxi. 21-24) bis sudden con- 
version ” and attributes to direct divine agency. It must have 
been at least after his Cotnmcniary on Seneca's De dementia 
that his heart was “ so subdued and reduced to docility that in 
comparison with his zeal for true piety he regarded all other 
studies with indifference, though not entirely forsaking them. 
Though himself a beginner, many flocked to him to learn the 
pure doctrine, and he began to seek some hiding-place and means 
of withdrawal from people.” This indeed was forced upon him, 
for Cop's address was more than the conservative party could 
bear, and Cop, being summoned to appear before the parlement 
of Paris, found it necessary, as he failed to secure the support 
either of the king or of the university, to make his escape to 
Basel. An attempt was at the same time made to seize Calvin, 
but, being forewarned of the design by his friends, he also made 
his escape. His room in the College P'ortet, however, was 
searched, and his books and papers seized, to the imminent 
peril of some of his friends, whose letters were found in his 
repositories. He went to Noyon, but, proceedings against him 
being dropped, soon returned to Paris. But desiring both 
security and solitude for study he left the city again about New 
Year of 1534 and became the guest of Ivouis du Tillet, a canon of 
the cathedral, at Angouleme, where at the request of his host he 
prepared some short discourses, which were circulated in the 
surrounding parishes, and read in public to the people. Here, too, 
in du Tibet’s splendid library, he began the studies which resulted 
in his great work, the Institutes , and paid a visit to N^rac, where 
the venerable Lef^vre, whose revised translation of the Bible 
into French was published about this time, was spending Ijis last 
years under the kindly care of Margaret of Navarre. 

Calvin was now nearly twenty-five years of age, and in the 
ordinary way would have been ordained to the priesthood. Up 
till this time his work for the evangelical cause was not so much 
that of the public preacher or reformer as that of the retiring 
but influential scholar and adviser. Now, however, he had to 
decide whether, like Roussel and other of his friends, he should 
strive to combine the new doctrines with a position in the old 
church, or whether he should definitely break away from Rome. 
His mind was made up, and on the 4th of May he resigned 
his chaplaincy at Noyon and his rectorship at Pont Tfiveque. 
Towards the end of the same month he was arrested and suffered 
two short terms of imprisonment, the charges against him 
being nol^,)Btrong enough to be pressed. He seems to have 
gone next ^SWPMas^ staying perhaps with fitienne de la 
Forge, a merchant who suffered for his faith in 

To this time belongs the story of the proposed 
ecn Calvin|and the Spanish reformer Servetus. 
fits at!iWis time are difficult to trace, but he 
andJliti* 
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nd each visit marked a stage 


The Anabaptists of Germany had spread into France, and 
were disseminatihg many wild and fanatical opinions among 
those who had seceded from the Church of Rome. Among other 
notions which they had imbibed was that of a sleep of the soul 
after death. To Calvin this notion appeared so pernicious that 
he composed a treatise in refutation of it, under the title of 
Psychopannychia, The preface to this treatise is dated Orleans 
1534, but it was not printed till 1542. In it he chiefly dwells 
upon the evidence from Scripture in favour of the belief that the 
soul retains its intelligent consciousness after its separation from 
the body — passing by questions of philosophical speculation, as 
tending on such a subject only to minister to an idle curiosity. 
At Poitiers Calvin gathered round him a company of cultured 
and gentle men whom in private intercourse he influenced 
considerably. Here too in a grotto near the town he for the first 
time celebrated the communion in the Evangelical Church of 
France, using a piece of the rock as a table. 

The year 1534 was thus decisive for Calvin. From this time 
forward his influence became supreme, and all who had accepted 
the reformed doctrines in France turned to him for counsel and 
instruction, attracted not only by his power as a teacher, but 
still more, perhaps, because they saw in him so full a develop- 
ment of the Christian life according to the evangelical model. 
Renan, no prejudiced judge, pronounces him “ the most Christian 
man of his time,” and attributes to this his success as a reformer. 
Certain it is that already he had become conspicuous as a prophet 
of the new religion ; his life was in danger, and he was obliged to 
seek safety in flight. In company with his friend Louis du 
Tillet, whom he had again gone to Angouleme to visit, he set out 
for Basel. On their way they were robbed by one of their servants, 
and it was only by borrowing ten crowns from their other 
I servant that they were enabled to get to Strassburg, and thence 
I to Basel. Here Calvin was welcomed by the band of scholars 
and theologians who had conspired to make that city the Athens 
of Switzerland, and especially by Oswald Myconius, the chief 
pastor, Pierre Viret and Heinrich Bullinger. Under the auspices 
and guidance of Sebastian Munster, Calvin now gave himself to 
the study of Hebrew. 

Francis L, desirous to continue the suppression of the Protest- 
ants, but anxious, because of his strife with Charles V., not to 
break with the Protestant princes of Germany, instructed his 
ambassador to assure these princes that it was only against 
Anabaptists, and other parties who called in question all civil 
magistracy, that his severities were exercised. Calvin, indignant 
at the calumny which was thus cast upon the reformed party in 
France, hastily prepared for the press his Institutes of the Christian 
Religion, which he published “ first that I might vindicate from 
unjust affront my brethren whose death was precious in the sight 
of the Lord, and, next, that some sorrow and anxiety should move 
foreign peoples, since the same sufferings threatened many.” 
The work was dedicated to the king, and Calvin says he wrote it 
in Latin that it might find access to the learned in all lands. ^ 
Soon after it appeared he set about translating it into French, as 
he himself attests in a letter dated October 1536. This sets at 
rest a question, at one time much agitated, whether the book 
appeared first in French or in Latin. The earliest French edition 
known is that of 1540, and this was after the work had been much 
enlarged, and several Latin editions had appeared. In its first 
form the work consisted of only six chapters, and was intended 
merely as a brief manual of Christian doctrine. The chapters 
follow a traditional scheme of religious teaching ; (i) The Law 
(as in the Ten Words), (2) Faith (as in the Apostles' Creed), 
(3) Prayer, (4) the Sacraments ; to these were added (5) F^se 
Sacraments, (6) Christian liberty, ecclesiastical power and civil 
administration. The closing chapters of the work are more 
polemical than the earlier ones. His indebtedness to Luther is 
of course great, but his spiritual kinship with Martin Bucer of 

> This edition forms a small 8vo of 514 pages, and 6 pages of index. 
It appeared at Basel from the press of Thomas Platter and Balthasar 
Lasms in March 1536, and was published by Johann Oporin. The 
dediciitory preface is dated 23rd August 1535. It is a masterpiece 
of apologetic literature. See W, Walker, John Calvin, 1^2 L, and 
for an outline of the contents of the treatise, ib, I37-X49* 
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Strassburg is even more marked. Something also he owed to 
Scotus and other medieval schoolmen. The book appeared 
anonymously, the author having, as he himself says, nothing in 
view beyond furnishing a statement of the faith of the persecuted 
Protestants, whom he saw cruelly cut to pieces by impious and 
perfidious court parasites.^ In this work, though produced when 
the author was only twenty-six years of age, we hnd a complete 
outline of the Calvinist theological system. In none of the later 
editions, nor in any of his later works do we find reason to believe 
that he ever changed his views on any essential point from what 
they were at the period of its first publication. Such an instance 
of maturity of mind and of opinion at so early an age would be 
remarkable under any circumstances ; but in Calvin’s case it is 
rendered peculiarly so by the shortness of the time which had 
elapsed since he gave himself to theological studies. It may be 
doubted also if the history of literature presents us with another 
iastance of a book written at so early an age, which has exercised 
such a prodigious influence upon the opinions and practices both 
of contemporaries and of posterity. 

After a short visit {April 1536) to the court of Ren^e, duchess 
of Ferrara (cousin to Margaret of Navarre), which at that time 
afforded an asylum to several learned and pious fugitives from 
persecution, Calvin returned through Basel to France to arrange 
his affairs before finally taking farewell of his native country. 
His intention was to settle at Strassburg or Basel, and to devote 
himself to study. But being unable, in coasequence of the war 
between Francis I. and Charles V., to reach Strassburg by the 
ordinary route, he with his younger brother Antoine and his 
half-sister Marie journeyed to Lyons and so to Geneva, making 
for Basel. In Geneva his progress was arrested, and his resolution 
to pursue the quiet path of studious research was dispelled by 
what he calls the ** formidable obtestation ” of Guillaume Farel.® 
After many struggles and no small suffering, this energetic spirit 
had succeeded in planting the evangelical standard at Geneva ; 
and anxious to secure the aid of sudi a man as Calvin, he entreated 
him on his arrival to relinquish his design of going farther, and to 
devote himself to the work in that city. Calvin at first declined, 
alleging as an excuse his need of securing more time for personal 
improvement, but ultimately, believing that he was divinely 
called to this task and that God had. stretched forth His hand 
upon me from on high to arrest me,” he consented to remain at 
Geneva. He hurried to Basel, transacted some business, and 
returned to Geneva in August 1536. He at once began to ex- 
pound the epistles of St Paul in the church of St Pierre, and after 
about a year was also elected preacher by the magistrates with 
the consent of the people, an office which he would not accept 
until it had been repeatedly pressed upon him. His services 
seem to have been rendered for some time gratuitously, for in 
February 1537 there is an entry in the city registers to the effect 
that six crowns hod been voted to him, “ since he has as yet 
hardly received anything.” 

Calvin was in his twenty-eighth year when he was thus 
constrained to settle at Geneva ; and in this city the rest of his 
life, with the exception of a brief interval, was spent. The post 
to which he was thus called was not an easy one. Though the 
people of Geneva had cast off the obedience of Rome, it was 
lately a political revolt against the duke of Savoy, and they were 
still (says Beza) ‘‘ but very imperfectly enlightened in divine 
knowledge ; they had as yet hardly emerged from the filth of the 
papacy.” ^ This laid them open to the incursions of those 
fanatical teachers, whom the excitement attendant upon the 
Reformation had called forth, and who hung mischievously upon 
the r^r of the reforming body. To obviate the evils thence 
resulting, Calvin, in union with Farel, drew up a condensed 
statement of Christian doctrine consisting of twenty-one articles. 
This the citizens were summoned, in parties of ten each, to 
profess and swear to as the confession of their faith-^-a process 
which, though not in acoordanoe with modern notions of the best 

3 ^ 0^ establishing men in the faith, was gone through, Calvin 
s us, • * with much satisfaction.” As the peo{^ took this oath 
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in the capacity of nhsenf, we may sec here the basis laid for that 
theocmtic system which subsequently became peculiarly charac- 
teristic of the Genevan polity. Deeply convinced 6f the import- 
ance of education for the young, Calvin and his coadjutors were 
solicitous to establish schools tl^oughout the city, and to enforce 
on parents the sending of their children to them ; and as he had 
no faith in education apart from religious training, he drew up a 
catechism of Christian doctrine which the children had to learn 
whilst they were receiving secular instruction. Of the troubles 
which arose from fanatical teachers, the chief proceeded from 
the efforts of the Anabaptists ; a public disputation was held on 
the i6th and 17th of March 1537, and so excited the populace 
that the Council of Two Hundred stopped it, declared the 
Anabaptists vanquished and drove them from the city. About 
the same time also, the peace of Calvin and his friends was much 
disturbed and their work interrupted by Pierre Caroli, another 
native of northern France, who, though a man of loose principle 
and belief, had been appointed chief pastor at Lausanne and was 
discrediting the good work done by Pierre Viret in that city. 
Calvin went to Viret ’s aid and brought Caroli before the com^ 
missioners of Bern on a charge of advocating prayers for the dead 
as a means of their earlier resurrection, C-aroli brought a 
counter-charge against the Geneva divines of Sabellianism and 
Arianism, because they would not enforce the Athanasian creed, 
and had not used the words “ Trinity ” and Person ” in the 
confession they had drawn up. It was a struggle between the 
thoroughgoing humanistic reformer who drew his creed solely 
from the word of God ” and the merely semi-Protestant 
reformer who looked on the old creed as a priceless heritage. In 
a synod held at Bern the matter was fully discussed, when a 
verdict was given in favour of the Geneva divines, and Caroli 
deposed from his office and banished. He returned to France, 
rejoined the Roman communion and spent the rest of his life in 
passing to and from the old faith and the new. Thus ended an 
affair which seems to have occasioned Calvin much more uneasi- 
ness than the character of his assajlant, and the manifest false- 
hood of the cha^e brought against him, would seem to justify. 
Two brief anti-Romanist tracts, one entitled De fupendis 
impionm sacris, the other De sacerdotio papali abjiciendo, were 
also published early in this year. 

Hardly was the affair of Caroli settled, when new and severer 
trials came upon the Genevan Reformers. The austere sim- 
plicity of the ritual which Farel had introduced, and to which 
Calvin had conformed ; the strictness with which the ministers 
sought to enforce not only the laws of morality, but certain 
sumptua^ regulations respecting the dress and mode of living 
of the citizens ; and their determination in spiritual matters 
aitd ecclesiastical ceremonies not to submit to the least dictation 
from the civil power, led to violent dissensions. Amidst much 
party strife Calvin perhaps showed more youthful impetuosity 
than experienced skill. He and his colleagues refused to ad- 
minister the sacrament in the Bernese form, t,e, with unleavened 
bread, and on Easter Sunday, 1538, declined to do so at all 
because of the popular tumult. For this they were banished 
from the dty. They went first to Bern, and soon after to 
Zurich, where a synod of the Swiss pastors had been convened. 
Before this assembly they pleaded their cause, and stated what 
were the points on which they were prepared to insist as needful 
for the proper discipline of the church. They declared that they 
would yield in the matter of ceremonies so far as to employ un- 
leaven^ bread in the eucharist, to use fonts in baptism, and to 
allow festival days, provided the people might pursue their 
ordinary avocations after public service. These Calvin re- 
garded as matters of indifference, provided the magistrates did 
not make them of importance, by seeking to enforce them ; and 
he was the more willing to concede them, because he hoped 
thereby to meet the wishes of the Bernese brethren, whose 
ritual was less simple than tirat established by Farel at Geneva. 
But he and his colleagues insisted, on the other hand, that for the 
proper maintenance of discipline, there should be a division of 
parishes — ^tlmt excommunications should be permitted, and 
should be under the power of elders chosen by the council, in 
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conjunction with the clergy — that order should be observed in 
the admission of preachers — ^and that only the clergy should 
officiate in ordination by the laying.on of hands. It was proposed 
also, as conducive to the welfare of the church, that the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper should be axlministered more frequently, at 
least once every month, and that congregational singing of 
psalms should be practised in the churches. On these terms the 
synod interceded with the Genevese to restore their pastors ; 
but through the opposition of some of the Bernese (especially 
Peter Kuntz, the pastor of that city) this was frustrated, and a 
second edict of banishment was the only response. 

Calvin and Farel betook themselves, under these circumstances, 
to Basel, where they soon after separated, Farel to go to Neu- 
ch&tel and Calvin to Strassburg. At the latter place Calvin 
resided till the autumn of 1541, occupying himself partly in 
literary exertions, partly as a preacher and especially an organizer 
in the French church, and partly as a lecturer on theology. 
These years were not the least valuable in his experience. In 
1539 be attended Charles V.’s conference on Christian reunion at 
Frankfort as the companion of Bucer, and in the following year 
he appeared at Hagenau and Worms, as the delegate from the 
city of Strassburg. He was present also at the diet at Regens- 
burg, where he deepened his acquaintance with Melanchthon, 
and formed with him a friendship which lasted through life. He 
also did something to relieve the persecuted Protestants of 
France. It is to this period of his life that we owe a revised and 
enlarged form of his Institutes, his Commentary on the Epistle to 
ike Romans, and his Tract on the Lord's Supper. Notwithstand- 
ing his manifold engagements, he found time to attend to the 
tenderer affections ; for it was during his residence at Strass- 
burg that he married, in August 1540, Idelette de Bure, the 
widow of one Jean Stordeur of Li^ge, whom he had converted 
from Anabaptism. In her Calvin found, to use his own words, 
“ the excellent companion of his life,” a precious help ” to him 
amid his manifold labours and frequent infirmities. She died in 
iS49> to the great grief of her husband, who never ceased to 
mourn her loss. Their only child Jacques, bom on the 28th of 
July 1542, lived only a few days. 

During Calvin’s absence disorder and irreligion had prevailed 
in Geneva. An attempt was made by Cardinal Jacopo Sadoleto 
(1477-1547), bishop of Carpentras, to take advantage of this so 
as to restore the papal supremacy in that district ; but this 
design Calvin, at the request of the Bernese authorities, who had 
been consulted by those of Geneva, completely frustrated, by 
writing such a reply to the letter which the bishop had addressed 
to the Genevese, as constrained him to desist from all further 
efforts. The letter had more than a local or temporary reference. 
It was a popular yet thoroughgoing defence of the whole Proteilt- 
ant position, perhaps the best apologia for the Reformation that 
was ever written. He seems also to have kept up his connexion 
with Geneva by addressing letters of counsel and comfort to the 
faithful there who continued to regard him with affection. It 
was whilst he was still at Strassburg that there appeared at 
Geneva a translation of the Bible into French, bearing Calvin’s 
name, but in reality only revised and corrected by him from the 
version of Olivetan. Meanwhile the way was opening for his 
return. Those who had driven him from the city gradually 
lost power and office. Farel worked unceasingly for his recall. 
After much hesitation, for Strassburg had strong claims, he 
yielded and returned to Geneva, where he was received with 
the utmost enthusiasm (September 13, 1541). He entered upon 
his work with a firm determination to carry out those reforms 
which he had originally purposed, and to set up in all its integrity 
that form of church polity which he had carefully matured 
during his residence at Strassburg. He now became the sole 
directive spirit in the church at Geneva. Farel was retained 
by the Neuchitelois, and Viret, soon after Calvin’s return^ re- 
moved to Lausanne. His duties were thus rendered exceedingly 
onerous, and his labour became excessive. Besides preaching 
every day in each alternate week, he taught theology three days 
in the week, attended weekly meetings of his consistory, read 
the Scriptures once a week in the congregation, carried on an 


extensive correspondence on a multiplicity of subjects, prepared 
commentaries on the books of Scripture, and was engaged 
repeatedly in controversy with the opponents of his opinions. 
“ I have not time,” he writes to a friend, ‘‘ to look out of my 
house at the blessed sun, and if things continue thus I shall 
forget what sort of appearance it has. When I have settled my 
usual business, I have so many letters to write, so many questions 
to answer, that many a night is spent without any offering of 
sleep being brought to nature.” 

It is only necessary here to sketch the leading events of 
Calvin’s life after his return to Geneva. He recodified the 
Genevan laws and constitution, and was the leading spirit in the 
negotiations with Bern that issued in the treaty of February 
1544. Of the controversies in which he embarked, one of the 
most important was that in which he defended his doctrine 
concerning predestination and election. His first antagonist on 
this head was Albert Pighius, a Romanist, who, resuming the 
controversy between Erasmus and Luther on the freedom of the 
will, violently attacked Calvin for the views he had expressed 
on that subject. Calvin replied to him in a work published 
in 1543, in which he defends his own opinions at length, both 
by general reasonings and by an appeal to both Scripture 
and the Fathers, especially Augustine. So potent were his 
reasonings that Pighius, though owing nothing to the gentleness 
or courtesy of Calvin, was led to embrace his views. A still more 
vexatious and protracted controversy on the same subject arose 
in 1551. Jerome Hermes Bolsec, a Carmelite friar, having 
renounced Romanism, had fled from France to Veigy, a village 
near Geneva, where he practised as a physician. Being a zealous 
opponent of predestinarian views, he expressed his criticisms 
of Calvin’s teaching on the subject in one of the public con- 
ferences held each Friday. Calvin replied with much vehemence, 
and brought the matter before the civil authorities. The council 
were at a loss which course to take; not that they doubted which 
of the disputants was right, for they all held by the views of 
Calvin, but they were unable to determine to what extent and 
in which way Bolsec should be punished for his heresy. The 
question was submitted to the churches at Basel, Bern, Zurich 
and Neuchatel, but they also, to Calvin’s disappointment, were 
divided in their judgment, some counselling severity, others 
gentle measures. In the end Bolsec was banished from Geneva ; 
he ultimately rejoined the Roman communion and in 1577 
avenged himself by a particularly slanderous biography of 
Calvin. Another painful controversy was that with S^bastien 
Castellio (1515-1563), a teacher in the Genevan school and a 
scholar of real distinction. He wished to enter the preaching 
ministry but was excluded by Cajvin’s influence because he had 
criticized the inspiration of the Song of Solomon and the Genevan 
interpretation of the clause ” he descended into hell.” The 
bitterness thus aroused developed into life-long enmity. During 
all this time also the less strict party in the city and in the 
council did not cease to harry the reformer. 

But the most memorable of all the controversies in which 
Calvin was engaged was that into which he was brought in 1553 
with Michael ^rvetus After many wanderings, and 

after having been condemned to death for heresy at Vienne, 
whence he was fortuiite enough to make his escape, Servetus 
arrived in August Geneva on his way to Naples. He was 

recognized in church %nd soon after, at Calvin’s instigation, 
arrested. The charge of blasphemy was founded on certain 
statements in a book published by him in 1553, entitled Christie 
anismi Restitutio, in which he animadverted on the Catholic 
doctrine of the Trinity, and advanced sentiments strongly 
savouring of Pantheism. The story of his trial is told elsewhere 
(see art. Servetus), but it must be noted here that the struggle 
was something more than a doctrinal one. The cause of Servetus 
was taken up by Calvin’s Genevan foes headed by Philibert 
Berthelier, and became a test of the relative strength of the rival 
forces and of the permanence of Calvin's control. That Calyin 
lyas actuated by personal spite and animosity against Servetus 
himself may be open to discussion ; we have his own express 
declaration that, after Servetus was convicted, he used no 
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urgency that he should be put to death, and at their last inter- 
view he told Servetus that he never had avenged private injuries, 
and assured him that if he would repent it would not be his fault 
if all the pious did not give him their hands.^ There is the fact 
also that Calvin used his endeavour to have the sentence which 
had been pronounced against Servetus mitigated, death by 
burning being r^arded by him as an atrocity,” for which he 
sought to substitute death by the sword.^ It can be justly 
charged against Calvin in this matter that he took the initiative 
in bringing on the trial of Servetus, that as his accuser he pro- 
secuted the suit against him with undue severity, and that he 
approved the sentence which condemned Servetus to death. 
When, however, it is remembered that the unanimous decision of 
the Swiss churches and of the Swiss state governments was that 
Servetus deserved to die ; that the general voice of Christendom 
was in favour of this ; that even such a man as Melanchthon 
affirmed the justice of the sentence ; ® that an eminent English 
divine of the next age should declare the process against him 

just and honourable,”^ and that only a few voices here and 
there were at the time raised against it, many will be ready to 
accept the judgment of Coleridge, that the death of Servetus was 
not ” Calvin’s guilt especially, but the common opprobrium of 
all European Chnlstendom.” ® 

Calvin was also involved in a protracted and somewhat vexing 
dispute with the Lutherans respecting the Lord’s Supper, which 
ended in the separation of the evangelical party into the two great 
sections of Lutherans and Reformed, — the former holding that in 
the eucharist the body and blood of Christ are objectively and 
consubstantially present, and so are actually partaken of by the 
communicants, and the latter that there is only a virtual presence 
of the body and blood of Christ, and consequently only a spiritual 
participation thereof through faith. In addition to these 
controversies on points of faith, he was for many years greatly 
disquieted, and sometimes even endangered, by the opposition 
offered by the libertine party in Geneva to the ecclesiastical 
discipline which he had established there. His system of church 
polity was essentially theocratic ; it assumed that every member 
of the state was also under the discipline of the church ; and he 
asserted that the right of exercising this discipline was vested 
exclusively in the consistory or body of preachers and elders. 
His attempts to carry out these views brought him into collision 
both with the authorities and with the populace, — the latter 
being not unnaturally restive under the restraints imposed upon 
their liberty by the vigorous system of church discipline, and the 
former being inclined to retain in their own hands a portion of 
that power in things spiritual which Calvin was bent on placing 
exclusively in the hands of the church rulers. His dauntless 
courage, his perseverance, and his earnestness at length prevailed, 
and he had the satisfaction, before he died, of seeing his favourite 
system of church polity firmly established, not only at Geneva, 
but in other parts of Switzerland, and of knowing that it had been 
adopted substantially by the Reformers in France and Scotland. 
The men whom he trained at Geneva carried his principles into 
almost every country in Europe, and in varying degree these 
principles did much for the cause of civil liberty.® Nor was it 
only in religious matters that Calvin busied himself ; nothing 
was indifferent to him that concerned the welfare and good order 
of the state or the advantage of its citizens. His work embraced 
everything ; he was consulted on every affair, great and small, 
that came before the council, — on questions of law, police, 
economy, trade, and manufactures, no less than on questions of 
doctrine and church polity. To him the city owed her trade in 
cloths and velvets, from which so much wealth accrued to her 

^ Fidelis Expositio Errorum Serveti, sub init, Calvini, Opp. t. ix. 

* Calvin to Farel, ^oth Aug. i *153. 

^ Tuo judicio proreus assentior. Affinho etiam vestros magi- 
stratus juste fecisse quod homineni blasphemum/re ordine judicata, 
intorfecerurtt. — Melanchthon to Calvin, 14th Oct. 1554. 

* Field On the Church, bk. iii. c. 27, vol. i. p. 288 (ed. Cambridge, 

on English Divines, vcd. i. p. 49. See also Table Talk, 
vol. ii. p. 282 (ed. 1835). 

* W. Walker, John Calvin, pp. 403-8. 
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citizens ; sanitary regulations were introduced by him which 
made Geneva the admiration of all visitors ; and in him she 
reverences the founder of her university. This institution was in 
a sense Calvin’s crowning work. It added religious education to 
the evangelical preaching and the thorough discipline already 
established, and so completed the reformer’s ideal of a Christian 
commonwealth. 

Amidst these multitudinous cares and occupations, Calvin 
found time to write a number of works besides those provoked by 
the various controversies in which he was engaged. The most 
numerous of these were of an exegetical character. Including 
discourses taken down from his lips by faithful auditors, we have 
from him expository comments or homilies on nearly all the 
books of Scripture, written partly in Latin and partly in French. 
Though naturally knowing nothing of the modem idea of a 
progressive revelation, his judiciousness, penetration, and tact in 
eliciting his author’s meaning, his precision, condensation, and 
concinnity as an expositor, the accuracy of his learning, the 
closeness of his reasoning, and the elegance of his style, all unite 
to confer a high value on his exegetical works. The series began 
with Romans in 1540 and ended with Joshua in 1564. In 1558- 
1559 also, though in very ill health, he finally perfected the 
Institutes. 

The incessant and exhausting labours to which Calvin gave 
himself could not but tell on his fragile constitution. Amid 
many sufferings, however, and frequent attacks of sickness, he 
manfully pursued his course ; nor was it till his frail body, torn 
by many and painful diseases — fever, asthma, stone, and gout, 
the fruits for the most part of his sedentary habits and unceasing 
activity — had, as it were, fallen to pieces around him, that his 
indomitable spirit relinquished the conflict. In the early part of 
the year 1564 his sufferings became so severe that it was manifest 
his earthly career was rapidly drawing to a close. On the 6th of 
February of that year he preached his last sermon, having with 
great difficulty found breath enough to carry him through it. He 
was several times after this carried to church, but never again 
was able to take any part in the service. With his usual dis- 
interestedness he refused to receive his stipend, now that he was 
no longer able to discharge the duties of his office. In the midst 
of his sufferings, however, his zeal and energy kept him in 
continual occupation ; when expostulated with for such un- 
seasonable toil, he replied, “ Would you that the Lord should 
find me idle when He comes ? ” After he had retired from 
public labours he lingered for some months, enduring the severest 
agony without a murmur, and cheerfully attending to all the 
duties of a private kind which his diseases left him strength to 
discharge. On the 25th of April he made his will, on the 27 th he 
received the Little Council, and on the 28th the Genevan 
ministers, in his sick-room ; on the 2nd of May he wrote his last 
letter — to his old comrade Farel, who hastened from Neuchfttel 
to see him once again. He spent much time in prayer and died 
quietly, in the arms of his faithful friend Theodore Beza, on the 
evening of the 27th of May, in the fifty-fifth year of his age. The 
next day he was buried without pomp “ in the common cemeteiy 
called Plain-palais ” in a spot not now to be identified. 

Calvin was of middle stature ; his complexion was somewhat 
allid and dark ; his eyes, to the latest clear and lustrous, 
espoke the acumen of his genius. He was sparing in his food 
and simple in his dress ; he took but little sleep, and was capable 
of extraordinary efforts of intellectual toil. He had a most 
retentive memory and a very keen power of observation. He 
spoke without rhetoric, simply, directly, but with great weight. 
He had many acquaintances but few dose friends. His private 
character was in harmony with his public reputation and position. 
If somewhat severe and irritable, he was at the same time 
scrupulously just, tnithful, and steadfast; he never deserted a 
friend or took an unfair advantage of an antagonist ; and on 
befitting occasions he could be cheerful and even facetious 
among his intimates. God gave him,” said the Little Council 
after his death, “ a character of great majesty.” “ I have been a 
witness of him for sixteen years,” says Beza, and I think I am 
fully entitled to say that in this man there was exhibited to all an 
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example of the life and death of the Christian/ such as it will not 
be easy to depreciate, such as it will be difficult to emulate.’* 

Though Calvin built hin theology on the foundations laid by 
earlier reformers, and especially by I.utlicr and Bucer, his peculiar 
gifts of learning, of logic and of style made him pre-eminently the 
theologian of the new religion. The following may be regarded as 
his characteristic tenets, though not all are peculiar to him. 

The dominant thought is the infinite and transcendent sovereignty 
of God. to know whom is the supreme end of human endeavour. 
G<^ is made known to man especially by the Scriptures, whose 
writers were ** sure and authentic amanuenses of the Holy Spirit.*’ 
To the Spirit .speaking therein the Spirit-illumined soul of man 
makes response. While God is the source of all good, man as a 
sinner is guilty and corrupt. The first man was made in the image 
and likeness of God, which not only implies man’s superiority to all 
other creatures, but indicates his onginal purity, integrity and 
sanctity. From this state Adam fell, and in his tall involved the 
whole human race descended from him. Hence depravity and 
corruption, disused through all parts of the soul, attach to all men. 
and tnis first makes them obnoxious to the anger of God, and then 
comes forth in works which the Scripture calls works of the flesh 
(Gal. V. 19). Thus all are held vitiated and perverted in all parts 
of their nature, and on accoimt of such corruption deservedly con- 
demned before God. by whom no tiling is accepted save righteousness, 
innocence and purity. Nor is tliat a being lx)und for another’s offence; 
for when it is said that we through Adam’s sin have become ob- 
noxious to the divine judgment, it is not to Ixj taken as if we, being 
ourselves innocent and blameless, bear the fault of his offence, but 
that, we having lieen brought under a curse tlirough his trans- 
ression, he is said to have bound us. From him. however, not only 
as punishment overtaken us. but a pestilence instilled ifrom him 
resides in u.s, to which punishment is justly due. Thus even infants, 
whilst they bring tlieir own condemnation with them from their 
mother's womb, are bound not by another's but by their own fault. 
For though they have not yet brought forth the fruits of their 
iniquity, they have the seed shut up in them : nay. their whole nature 
is a sort of seed of sin, therefore it cannot but be hateful and abomin- 
able to God {Jnsiii, bk, ii. ch. i. sect. fl). 

To redeem man from this state of guilt, and to recover him from 
corruption, the Son of God became incarnate, assuming man’s nature 
into union with His own, so that in Him were two natures in one 
person. Thus incarnate He took on Him the offices of prophet, 
priest and king, and by His humiliation, obedience and suffermg unto 
death, followed by His resurrection and ascension to heaven, He 
lias perfected His work and fulfilled all that was required in a 
redeemer of men, so that it is truly affirmed that He has merited 
for man the grace of salvation (bk. ii. ch. 13-17). But until a man 
is in some way really united to Christ so as to j^rtake of Him, the 
benefits of Christ's work cannot be attained by him. Now it is by 
tlie secret and special operation of the Holy Spirit that men are 
united to Christ and made members of HLs boefy. Througli faith, 
which is a firm and certain cognition of the divine benevolence 
towards us founded on the truth of the gracious promise in Christ, 
men are by the operation of the Spirit united to Clirist and are made 
partakers of His death and resurrection, so that tiic old man is 
crucified with Him and they are raised to a new life, a life of righteous- 
ness and holiness. Thus joined to Christ the believer has life in 
Him and knows that he is saved, having the witness of the Spirit 
that he is a child of God, and having the promises, the certitude of 
which the Spirit had Ixjfore impressed on the mind, scaled by the 
same Spirit on the heart (bk. iii. ch. 33-36). From faith proceeds 
repentance, which is the turning of our life to God, proceeding from 
a sincere and eamest fear of God, and consisting in the mortification 
of the flesh and the old man within us and a vivification of the Spirit. 
Through faith also the Ijeliever receives justification, his sins are 
forgiven, he is accepted of God, and is held by Him as righteous, 
the righteousness of Clirist being imputed to him, and faith being 
the instrument by which the man lay.s hold on Christ, so that with 
His righteousness the man appears in God's sight as righteous. 
Tliis imputed righteousness, however, is not disjoined from real 
personal r^hteousness. for regeneration and sanctification come 
to the believer from Clirist no less than justification ; the two 
blessings are not to be confounded, but neitner are they to be dis- 
joined. The assurance wliich the lieliever has of salvation he 
receives from the operation and witness of the Holy Spirit ; but 
this again rests on the divine choice of the man to salvation ; and 
this fmls back on God’s eternal sovereign purpose, whereby He has 
predestined .some to eternal life while the rest of mankind are 
predestined to condemnation and eternal deatli. Those whom 
God has chosen to life He effectually calls to salvation, and thcjy 
are kept by Him in progressive faith and holiness unto the end 
(bk. iii. passim). The external means, or aids by which God unites 
men into the fellowship of Christ, and sustains and advances those 
who beli«*ve, are the church and its ordinances, especially the sacra- 
ments. 'Hie church universal is the multitude gathered from diverse 
nations, which, though divided by distance of time and place, agree 
in one common faith, and it is bound by the tic of the same religion ; 
and Vherever the word of God is sincerely preached, and the sacra- 
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beyond doubt is a dihurch of the living God (bk. iVa ch. i, sect. 7*11). 
llie permanent officers in the church are pastors an4 teachers, to the 
former gf whom jit belongs to preside over the discipline of the 
church, to administer the sacraments, and to admonish and exhort 
the members ; while the latter occupy themselves with the exposition 
of Scripture, so that pure and wholesome doctrine may be retained. 
With tnem are to be joined for the government of the church certain 
pious, grave and holy men as a senate in each church ; and to others, 
as deacons, is to be entrusted the care of the poor. The election of 
the officers in a church is to be with the people, and those duly 
chosen and called are to bo ordained by the laying on of the hands 
of the pastors (ch. 3, sect. 4-16). The sacraments are twor— Baptism 
and the Lord's Supper. Baptism is the sign of initiation whereby 
men are admitted into the society of the church and. l>eing grafted 
into Christ, are reckoned among the sons of God ; it serves both 
for the confirmation of faith and as a confession before men. The 
Lord's Supper. is a spiritual feast where Christ attests that He is the 
life-^giving bread, by which our souls are fed unto true and blessed 
immortality. That sacred communication of His flesh and blood 
whereby Christ transfuses into us His life, even as if it penetrated 
into our bones and marrow, He in the Supper attests and seals ; 
and that not by a vain or empty sign set before us, but there He 
puts forth the efficacy of His Spirit whereby He fulfils what He 
promises. In the mystery of the Supper Christ is truly exhibited 
to us by the symbols of bread and wine : and so His bo<]y and blood, 
in which He fulfilled all obedience for the olitainuig of nghtoousness 
for us, are presented. There is no such presence of Christ in the 
Supper as that He is affixed to the bread or included in it or in any 
way circumscribed ; but whatever can express the true and sub- 
stantial communication of the body and blood of the Lord, which 
is exhibited to believers under the said symbols of the Sapper, is to 
be received, and that not as perceived by the imagination only or 
mental intelligence, but as enjoyed for the aliment of the eternal life 
(bk. iv. ch. 15, 17). 

The course of time has substantially modified many of these 
positions. Even the churches which trace their descent from 
Calvin's work and faith no longer hold in their entirety his view.s 
on the magistrate as the preserver of church purity, the utter de- 
pravity of human nature, the non-human character of the Bible, 
the dealing of God with man. But his system had an immense 
value in the history of Christian thought. It appealed to and 
evoked a high order of intelligence, and its insistence on personal 
individual salvation has borne worthy fruit. So also its insistence 
on the chief end of man '* to know and do the will of God " made 
for the strenuous morality that helped to build up the modem 
world. Its effects are most clearly seen in Scotland, in Puritan 
England and in the New England states, but its influence was and 
is felt among peoples that have little desire or claim to be called 
Calvinist. 

Bibliography. — The standard edition of Calvin's works is that 
undertaken by the Strassburg scholars, T. W. Baum, E. Cunitz, 
E. Reuss, P. Lobstcin, A. Erichson (59 vols„ 1863-1900). The last 
of these contains an elaborate bibliography which was also published 
separately at Berlin in 1900. The bulk of the writings was published 
in English by the Calvin Translation Society {48 vols., Edinburgh, 
1843-1850 ; the Institutes have often lieen translated. The early 
lives by Beza and CoUodon are given in the collected editions. 
Among modem biographie.s arc those by P. Henry, Das Leben /. 
Calvins (3 vols., Hamburg, 1835-1844 ; Eng. trans. by H. Stebbing, 
London and New York, 1849) ; V. Audin, Histone de la vie, des 
ouvrages, et des doctrines de Calvin (2 vols., Paris, 1841 ; Eng. trans. 
by J. McGill, London, 1843 and 1850), unfairly antagonistic ; T. H. 
Dyer, Life of John Calvin (London, 1850) ; E. Stahelin, Jok, Calvin, 
Leben und ausgewdhlte Schriften (2 vols., Elberfeld, 1803); F. W. 
Kampschulte, Joh. Calvin, seine Kirche und sein Staat in Genf 
(2 vols., 1869, 1899, unfinished); Abel Lefranc, La Jeunesse de 
Calvin (Paris, 1888); E. Choisy, La Th^ooratie d Gentve au temps 
de Calvin (Geneva, 1897) ; E. Doumergue, Jean Calvin ; les hommes 
el hs choses de son temps (5 voLs., 1899-1908). See also A. M, Fair- 
baim, " Calvin and the Relormed Church *' in the Cambridge Modern 
History, vol. ii. (1904) ; P. Schaffs, History of the Christian Church, 
vol. vii. (1892), and R. Stfihelin’s article in Hauck-Hereog's ReaL 
encyh. far prot. Theohgie und Kirche. Each of these contains a 
useful bibliography, as also does the excellent life by Professor 
Williston Walker, John Calvin, the Organizer of Reformed Protes- 
tantism, ** Heroes of the Reformation ** series (1906). See also C. S. 
Home in Mansfield CoU. Essays (igog). (W. L. A. ; A. J. G.) 

CALVINISTIC METHODISTS, a body of Christians forming a 
church of the Presbyterian order and claiming to be the only 
denomination in Wales which is of purely Welsh origin. Its 
beginnings may be traced to the labours of the Rev. Griffith 
Jones (1684-1761), of Llanddowipr, Carmarthenshire, whose 
sympathy for the poor led him to set on foot a system of circu- 
latii^ charity schools for the education of children. In striking 
contrast to the general apathy of the clergy of the period, 
Griffith Jones's zeal appealed to the public imagination, and his 
nnwftrfnl nrparhinir exprriaed a widesnread influence, manv 
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travelling long distances in order to attend his ministry. There 
was thus a considerable number of earnest people dispersed 
throughout the country waiting for the rousing of the parish 
dergy. An impressive announcement of the Easter Communion 
Service, mode by the Rev. Pryce Davies, vicar of Talgarth, 
on the 30th of March 1735, was the means of awakening 
Howell Harris (1714-1773) of Trevecca, and he immediately 
began to hold services in his own house. He was soon invited to 
do the same at the houses of others, and ended by becoming a 
fiery itinerant preacher, stirring to the depths every neighbour- 
hood he visited Griffith Jones, preaching at lianddeyri Brefi, 
Cardiganshire — the place at which the Welsh Patron Saint, 
David, first became famous — found Daniel Rowland (17 13-1790), 
curate of Dangeitho, in his audience, and his patronizing attitude 
in listening drew from the preacher a personal supplication on his 
behalf, in the middle of the discourse. Rowland was deeply 
moved, and became an ardent apostle of the new movement. 
Naturally a fine orator, his new-born zeal gave an edge to his 
eloquence, and his fame spread abroad. Rowland and Harris 
had been at work fully eighteen months before they met, at a 
service in Dcvynock church, in the upper part of Breconshire. 
The acquaintance then formed lasted to the end of Harris’s life — 
an interval of ten years excepted. Harris had been sent to 
Oxford in the autumn of 1735 to “ cure him of his fanaticism,” 
but he left in the following February. Rowland had never been 
to a university, but, like Harris, he had been well grounded in 
general knowledge. About 1739 another prominent figure 
appeared. Thi.s was Howell Davies of Pembrokeshire, whose 
ministry was modelled on tliat of his master, Griffith Jones, but 
with rather more clatter in his thunder. 

In 1736, on returning home, Harris opened a school, Griffith 
Jones supplying him with books from his charity. He also set up 
societies, in accordance with the recommendations in Josiah 
Wedgwood's little book on the subject ; and these exercised a 
great influence on the religious life of the people. By far the 
most notable of Harrises converts was William Williams (1717- 
1791), Pant y Celyn, the great hymn-writer of Wales, who while 
listening to the revivalist preaching on a tombstone in the 
graveyard of Talgarth, heard the voice of heaven,” and was 
“ apprehended as by a warrant from on high.” He was ordained 
deacon in the Church of England, 1740, but Whitefield recom- 
mended him to leave his curacies and go into the highways and 
hedges. On Wednesday and Thursday, January 5th and 6th, 
1743, the friends of .a|fgressive Christianity in Wales met at 
Wadford, near Caerphilly, Glam., in order to organize their 
societies. George Whitefield was in the chair. Rowland, Williams 
and John Powell — ^afterwards of Llanmartin — (clergymen), 
Harris, John Humphreys and John Cennick (laymen) were 
present. Seven lay exhorters were also at the meetings ; they 
were questioned as to their spiritual experience and allotted 
tlieir several spheres ; other matters pertaining to the new 
conditions created by the revival were arranged. This is known 
as the first Methodist Association — ^held eighteen months before 
John Wesley’s first conference (June 25th, 1744). Monthly 
meetings covering smaller districts were organized to consider 
local matters, the transactions of which were to be reported to 
the Quarterly Association, to be confirmed, modified, or rejected. 
Exhorters were divided into two classes — public, who were 
allowed to itinerate as preachers and superintend a number of 
societies; private, who were confined to the charge of one or 
two societies. The societies were distinctly understood to be 
part of the established church, as Wedgwood’s were, and every 
attempt at ^trarigii^ them therefrom was sharply reproved; 
but persecution made their position anomalous. They did not 
accept the discipline of the Church of England, so the plea of 
confozTOty was a feeble defence; nor had they taken out iicecses, 
so as to (^m the protection of the Tderation Act Harris’s 
ardent Ipyalty to tae Church of England, after three refusals 
to ordain him, and his personal contempt for ill-treatment from 
persecutors, were the oiUy things that prevented separation. 

A controversy -on a doctrinal point— “ Did God die on 
Calvary ? ” — raged for some time, the principal d^nitants 
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being Rowland and Harris ; and in 1751 it ended in an open 
rupture, which threw the Connexion first into confusion and ^n 
into a state of coma. The societies split up into Harrisites and 
Rowlandites, and it was only with the revival of 1762 that the 
breach was fairly repaired. This revival is a landmark in the 
histo^ of the Connexion. Williams of Pant y Celyn had just 
published a little volume of hymns, the singing of which inflamed 
the people. This led the bishop of St David’s to suspend 
Rowland’s license, and Rowland had to confine himself to a 
meeting-house at Llangeitho. Having been turned out of other 
churches, he had leased a plot of land in 1759, anticipating the 
final withdrawal of his license, in 1763, and a spacious building 
was erected to which the people crowded from all parts on 
Sacrament Sunday. Llangeitho became the J erusalem of Wales ; 
and Rowland’s popularity never waned until his physical powers 
gave way. A notable event in the history of Welsh Methodism 
was the publication in 1770 of a 4to annotated Welsh Bible by 
thq Rev. Peter Williams, a forceful preacher and an indefatigable 
worker, who had joined the Methodists in 1746, after being 
driven from several curacies. It gave birth to a new interest in 
the Scriptures, being the first definite commentary in the language. 
A powerful revival broke out at Llangeitho in the spring of 
1780, and spread to the south but not to the north of Wales. 
The ignorance of the people of the north made it very difficult 
for Methodism to benefit from these manifestations, until the 
advent of the Rev. Thomas CLarles (1755-1814), who, having 
spent five years in Somersetshire as curate of several parishes, 
returned to his native land to marry Sarah Jones of Bala. 
Failing to find employment in the established church, he joined 
the Methodists in 1784. His circulating charity schools and 
then his Sunday schools gradually made the North a new 
country. In 1791 a revival began at Bala ; and this, strange to 
say, a few months after the Bala Association had been ruffled by 
the proceedings which led to the expulsion of Peter Williams 
from the Connexion, in order to prevent him from selling John 
Canne’s Bible among the Methodists, because of some Sabellian 
marginal notes. 

In 1790 the Bala Association passed “ Rules regarding the 
proper mode of conducting the Quarterly Association,” drawn 
up by Charles ; in 1801, Charles and Thomas Jones of Mold, 
published (for the association) tlie “ Rules and Objects of the 
Private Societies among the People called Methodists.” About 
1795, persecution led the Methodists to take the first step 
towaicE separation from the Church of England. Heavy fines 
made it impossible for preachers in poor circumstances to 
continue without claiming the protection of the Toleration Act, 
and the meeting-houses had to registered as dissenting chapels. 
In a large number of cases this had only been delayed by so con- 
structing the houses that they were used both as dwellings and 
as chiq}els at one and the same time. Until 1811 the ^Ivin- 
istic Methodists had no ministers ordained by themselves ; their 
enormous growth in numbers and the scarcity of ministers to 
administer the Sacrament — only three in North Wales, two of 
whom had joined only at the dawn of the century — ^made the 
question of ordination a matter of urgency. The South Wales 
clergy who r^ularly itinerated were dying out ; the majority of 
those remaining itinerated but irregularly, and were most of them 
against the change. The lay element, with the help of Charles imd 
a few other stdwarts, carried the matter throi^h — ordaining 
nine at Bala in June, and thirteen at Llandilo in August. In 
1823 the Confession of Faith was published ; it is based on the 
Westminster Confession as Calvinistically construed,” and 
contains 44 articles. The Connexion’s Constitutional Deed was 
formally completed in 1826. 

Thomas Charles had tried to arrange for taking over Trevecca 
College when the trustees of the Countess of Huntingdon’s 
Connexion removed their seminary to Cheshunt in 1791 ; but the 
Bala revival broke out just at the time, and, when things grew 
quieter, other matters pressed for attention. A college had been 
mooted in 1816, but the intended tutor died suddeifly, and the 
matter was for the time dropped. Candidates for the Connex- 
ional ministry were compelled to shift for themselves until 1837, 
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when Lewis Edwards (1809-1887) and David Charles (181 a- 
1878) opened a school for young men at Bala. North and South 
alike adopted it as their college, the associations contributing a 
hundred guineas each towards the education of their students. 
In 1843, the South Wales Association opened a college at 
Trevecca, leaving Bala to the North ; the Rev. David Charles 
became principal of the former, and the Rev. Lewis Edwards of 
the latter. After the death of Dr Lewis Edwards, Dr. T. C. 
Edwards resigned the principalship of the University College at 
Aberystwyth to become head of Bala (1891), now a purely 
theological college, the students of which were sent to the 
university colleges for their classical training. In 1905 Mr David 
Davies of Llandinam — one of the leading laymen in the Connexion 
—offered a large building at Aberystwyth as a gift to the 
denomination for the purpose of uniting North and South in one 
theological college ; but in the event of either association 
declining the proposal, the other was permitted to take possession, 
giving the association that should decline the option of joining at 
a later time. The Association of the South accepted, and that of 
the North declined, the offer ; Trevecca College was turned into 
a preparatory school on the lines of a similar institution set up at 
Bala in 1891. 

The missionary collections of the denomination were given 
to the London Missionary Society from 1798 to 1840, when a 
Connexional Society was formed ; and no better instances of 
missionary enterprise are known than those of the Khasia and 
Jaintia Hills, and the Plains of Sylhet in N. India. There 
has also been a mission in Brittany since 1842. 

The constitution of the denomination (called in Welsh, “ Hen 
Gorph,” i.e. the Old Body) is a mixture of Presbyterianism and 
Congregationalism ; each church manages its own affairs and 
reports (i) to the district meeting, (2) to the monthly meeting, 
the nature of each report determining its destination. The 
monthly meetings are made up of all the officers of the churches 
comprised in each, and are split up into districts for the purpose 
of a more local co-operation of the churches. The monthly 
meetings appoint delegates to the quarterly Associations, of 
which all officers are members. The Associations of North and 
South are distinct institutions, deliberating and determining 
matters pertaining to them in their separate quarterly gatherings. 
For the purpose of a fuller co-operation in matters common to 
both, a general assembly (meeting once a year) was established 
in 1864. This is a purely deliberative conclave, worked by 
committees, and all its legislation has to be confirm^ by the two 
Associations before it can have any force or be legal. The 
annual conference of the English churches of the denomination 
has no legislative standing, and is meant for social and spiritual 
intercourse and discussions. 

In doctrine the church is Calvinistic, but its preachers are far 
from being rigid in this particular, being warmly evangelical, 
and, in general, distinctly cultured. The London degree largely 
figures on the Connexional Diary ; and now the Welsh degrees, 
in arts and divinity, are being increasingly achieved. It is a 
remarkable fact that every Welsh revival, since 1735, has broken 
out among the Calvinistic Methodists. Those of 1735, 1762, 
1780 and 1791 have been mentioned ; those of 1817, 1832, 1859 
and 1904-1905 were no less powerful, and their history is inter- 
woven with Calvinistic Methodism, the system of which is so 
admirably adapted for the passing on of die torch. The minis- 
terial system is quite anomalous. It started in pure itineracy ; 
the pastorate came in very gradually, and is not yet in universal 
acceptance. The authority of the pulpit of any individual church 
is in the hands of the deacons ; they ask the pastor to supply so 
many Sundays a year — from twelve to forty, as the case may 
be — and theY.lhe^.fiil the remainder with any preacher they 
choose. Tli!iT|ilyiii ii paid for his pasto!^ work, and receives 
his Sundafiw|iit as a stranger does ; his Sundays from home 
he fills iip'^kt the request of deacons of other churches, and it is a 
breach of Connexional etiquette for a minister to apply for engage- 
ments, no matter how many unfilled Sundays he may have. 
Deacons and preachers make engagements seven or eight years 
in advance. The Connexion provides for English residents 


wherever required, and the English ministers are oftener in 
their own pulpitis than their Welsh brethren. 

The Calvinistic Methodists form in some respects the strongest 
church in Wales, and its forward movement, headed by Dr John 
Pugh of Cardiff, has brought thousands into its fold since its 
establishment in 1891. Its Connexional Book Room, opened in 
1891, yields an annual profit of from gfi6oo to £2000, the profits 
being devoted to help the colleges and to establish Sunday 
school libraries, etc. Its chapels in 1907 numbered 1641 (with 
accommodation for 488,080), manses 229 ; its churches ^ num- 
bered 1428, ministers 921, unordained preachers 318, deacons 
6179; its Sunday Schools 1731, teachers 27,895, scholars 193,460, 
communicants 189,164, total collections for religious pmrposes 
3^300,912. The statistics of the Indian Mission are equally 
good : communicants 8027, adherents 26,787, missionaries 23, 
native ministers (ordained) 15, preachers (not ordained) 60. 

The Calvinistic Methodists are intensely national in sentiment 
and aspirations, beyond all suspicion loyalists. They take a 
great interest in social, political and educational matters, and are 
prominent on public bodies. They support the Eisteddfod as the 
promoter and inspirer of arts, letters and music, and are con- 
spicuous among the annual prize winners. They thus form a 
living, democratic body, flexible and progressive in its movements, 
yet with a sufficient proportion of conservatism both in religion 
and theology to keep it sane and safe. (D. E. J.) 

CALVISIUS, SETHUS (1556-1615), German chronologer, was 
bom of a peasant family at Gorschleben in Thuringia on the 
21st of February 1556. By the exercise of his musical talents 
he earned money enough for the start, at Helmstadt, of a 
university career, which the aid of a wealthy patron enabled him 
to continue at Leipzig. He became director of the music-school 
at Pforten in 1572, was transferred to Leipzig in the same 
capacity in 1594, and retained this post until his death on the 
24th of November 1615, despite the offers succcessively made to 
him of mathematical professorships at Frankfort and Wittenberg. 
In his Opus Chronologicum (Leipzig, 1605, 7th ed. 1685) he 
expounded a system based on the records of nearly 300 eclipses. 
An ingenious, though ineffective, proposal for the reform of the 
calendar was put forward in his Elenchus Calendarii Gregoriani 
(Frankfort, 1612) ; and he published a book on music, Mdodiae 
condendae ratio (Erfurt, 1592), still worth reading. 

For details see V. Schmuck's Leichenrede (1615) ; J. Bcrtuch's 
Chronicon Portense (1739) ; F. W. E. Rost's Oratio ad renovendam 
S, Calvisii memoriam (1005) ; J. G. Stallbaum’s Nachrichten iiber 
die Cantor en an der Thomasschule (1S42) ; A llgemeine Deutsche 
Biographie ; Poggendorff's Biog.-Litterarisches Handwdrterbuch. 

CALVO, CARLOS (1824-1906), Argentine publicist and 
historian, was bom at Buenos Aires on the 26th of February 
1824, and devoted himself to the study of the law. In i860 he 
was sent by the Paraguayan government on a special mission to 
London and Paris. Remaining in France, he published in 1863 
his Derecho internacional teorico y praciico de Europa y America, in 
two volumes, and at the same time brought out a French version. 
The book immediately took rank as one of the highest modem 
authorities on the subject, and by 1887 the first French edition 
had become enlarged to six volumes. Sefior Calvo^s next 
publications were of a semi-historical character. Between 1862 
and 1869 he published in Spanish and French his great collection 
in fifteen volumes of the treaties and other diplomatic acts of the 
South American republics, and between 1864 and 1875 his 
Annates historiques de la revolution de VAmSrique laiine, in five 
volumes. In 1884 he was one of the founders at the Ghent 
congress of the Institut de Droit International, In the followihg 
year he was Argentine minister at Berlin, and published his 
Dictionnaire du droit international public et privi in that city. 
Calvo died in May 1906 at Paris. 

CALW or Kalw, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of 
Wiirttemberg, on the Nagold, 34 m. S.W. of Stuttgart by rail. 
Pop. (1905), 4943. It contains a Protestant and a Roman 
Catholic Church, two schools, missionary institution, and a fine 
^ Adherents and members in scattered hamlets and attending 
different meeting-houses or chapels often combine to form one 
society or church. 
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public library. The industries include spinning and weaving 
operations in wool and cotton. Carpets, cigars and leather are 
also manufactured. The timber trade, chiefly with the Nether- 
lands, is important. The place is in favour as a health resort. 

The name of Calw appears first in 1037. In the middle ages 
the town was under the dominion of a powerful family of counts, 
whose possessions finally passed to Wiirttemberg in 1345. In 
1634 the town was taken by the Bavarians, and in 1692 by 
the French. 

CALYDON (KaA.u8(uv), an ancient town of Aetolia, according to 
Pliny, 7 f Roman m. from the sea, on the river Euenus. It was 
said to have been founded by Calydon, son of Aetolus ; to have 
been the scene of the hunting, by Meleager and other heroes, of 
the famous Calydonian boar, sent by Artemis to lay waste the 
fields ; and to have taken part in the Trojan war. In historical 
times it is first mentioned (391 b.c.) as in the possession of the 
Achaeans, who retained it for twenty years, by the assistance of 
the Lacedaemonian king, Agesilaus, notwithstanding the attacks 
of the Acarnanians. After the battle of Leuctra (37 1 b.c.) it was 
restored by Epaminondas to the Aetolians. In the time of 
Pompey it was a town of importance ; but Augustus removed 
its inhabitants to Nicopolis, which he founded to commemorate 
his victory at Actium (31 b.c.). The walls of Calydon are almost 
certainly to be recognized in the Kastro of Kurtagi. These 
comprise a circuit of over 2 m., with one large gate and five 
smaller ones, and are situated on a hill on the right or west bank 
of the Euenus. Remains of large terrace walls outside the town 
probably indicate the position of the temple of Artemis Laphria, 
whose gold and ivory statue was transferred to Patras, together 
probably with her ritual. This included a sacrifice in which all 
kinds of beasts, wild and tame, were driven into a wooden pyre 
and consumed. 

See W. M. Leake, Travels in N. Greece, i. p. 109, iii. pp. 533 sqq. ; 
W. J. Woodhouse, Aetolia, pp.'95 sqq. (E. Gr.) 

CALYPSO, in Greek mythology, daughter of Atlas (or Oceanus, 
or Nereus), queen of the mythical island of Ogygia. When 
Odysseus was shipwrecked on her shores, Calypso entertained 
the hero with great hospitality, and prevailed on him to remain 
with her seven years. Odysseus was then seized with a longing 
to return to his wife and home ; Calypso’s promise of eternal 
youth failed to induce him to stay, and Hermes was sent by 
Zeus to bid her release him. When he set sail, Calypso died of 
grief. (Homer, Odyssey y i. 50, v. 28, vii. 254 ; Apollodorus i. 2, 7.) 

CAM (cAo), D 1060 (fl. 1480-1486), Portuguese discoverer, 
the first European known to sight and enter the Congo, and to 
explore the West African coast between Cape St Catherine (2® S.) 
and Cape Cross (21° 50' S.) almost from the equator to Walfish 
Bay. When King John II. of Portugal revived the work of 
Henry the Navigator, he sent out Cam (about midsummer (?) 
1482) to open up the African coast still further beyond the 
equator. The mouth of the Congo was now discovered (perhaps 
in August 1482), and marked by a stone pillar (still existing, but 
only in fragments) erected on Shark Point ; the great river was 
also ascended for a short distance, and intercourse was opened 
with the natives. Cam then coasted down along the present 
Angola (Portuguese West Africa), and erected a second pillar, 
probably marking the termination of this voyage, at Cape Santa 
Maria (the Monte Negro of these first visitors) in 13° 26' S. He 
certainly returned to Lisbon by the beginning of. April 1484, 
when John II. ennobled him, made him a cavaUeiro of ms house- 
hold (he was already an escudeiro or esquire in the same), and 
granted him an annuity and a coat of arms (8th and 14th of 
April 14S4)* That Cam, on his second voyage of 1485-1486, was 
accompanied by Martin Behaim (as alleged on the latter’s 
Nuremberg globt of 1492) is very doubtful ; but we know that 
the explorer revisited the Con^ and erected two more pillars 
beyond the farthest of his previous voyage, the first at another 
‘‘ Monte N^o” in 15® 41' S., the second at Cape Cross in 
ai® 50', this last probably marking the end of his progress 
southward. According to one authority (a l^end on the 1489 
mi4>of Henricus MarteHus Gernmus), Cam died of! Cape Cross ; 
but Jofio de Barros and others make him return to the Congo, 
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and take thence a native envoy to Portugal. The four pillars 
set up by Cam on his two voyages have all been discovered 
in situ, and the inscriptions on two of them from Cape Santa 
Maria and Cape Cross, dated 1482 and 1485 respectively, are 
still to be read and have been printed ; the Cape Cross padrflo is 
now at Kiel (replaced on the spot by a granite facsimile) ; those 
from the Congo estuary and the more southerly Monte Negro are 
in the museum of the Lisbon Geographical Society. 

See Barros. Decadas da Asia, Decade i. bk. iii,, esp. ch. 3 ; Ruy 
de Pina, Chronica d' el Rei D, Jodo Jl. ; Garcia de Rcscnde, Chronica \ 
Luciano Cordeiro, " Diogo Cao " in Boletim of the Lisbon Geog. Soc., 
1892; E. G. Ravenstein, “Voyages of Diogo Cao,” &c., in Geog. 
JnL vol. xvi. (1900) ; also Geog. Jnl. xxxi. (1908). (C. R. B.) 

CAMACHO, JUAN FRANCISCO (1824-1896), Spanish states- 
man and financier, was bom in Cadiz in 1824. The first part of 
his life was devoted to mercantile and financial pursuits at 
Cadiz and then in Madrid, where he managed the affairs of and 
liquidated a mercantile and industrial society to the satisfaction 
and profit of the shareholders. In 1837 he iDecame a captain in 
the national militia, in 1852 Conservative deputy in the Cortes 
for Alcoy, in 1853 secretary of congress, and was afterwards 
elected ten times deputy, twice senator and life senator in 
1877. Camacho took a prominent part in all financial debates 
and committees, was offered a seat in the Mon cabinet of 1864, 
and was appointed under-secretary of state finances in 1866 
under Canovas and O’Donnell. After the revolution of 1868 he 
declined the post of minister of finance offered by Marshal 
Serrano, but served in that capacity in 1872 and 1874 in Sagasta’s 
cabinets. When the restoration took place, Camacho sat in the 
Cortes among the dynastic Liberals with Sagasta as leader, and 
became finance minister in 1881 at a critical moment when 
Spain had to convert, reduce, and consolidate her treasury 
and other debts with a view to resuming payment of coupons. 
Camacho drew up an excellent budget and collected taxation 
with a decidedly unpopular vigour. A few years later Sagasta 
again made him finance minister under the regency of Queen 
Christina, but had to sacrifice him when public opinion very 
clearly pronounced against his too radical financial reforms and 
his severity in collection of taxes. He was for the same reasons 
unsuccessful as a governor of the Tobacco Monopoly Company. 
He then seceded from the Liberals, and during the last years of 
his life he affected to vote with the Conservatives, who made him 
governor of the Bank of Spain. He died in Madrid on the 23rd of 
January 1896. (A. E. H.) 

CAMALDULIANS, or Camaldolese, a religious order founded 
by St Romuald. Bom of a noble family at Ravenna c, 950, he 
retired at the age of twenty to the Benedictine monastery of 
S. Apollinare in Classe ; but being strongly drawn to the ere- 
mitical life, he went to live with a hermit in the neighbourhood of 
Venice and then again near Ravenna. Here a colony of hermits 
gr.ew up around him and he became the superior. As soon as 
they were established in their manner of life, Romuald moved to 
another district and there formed a second settlement of hermits, 
only to proceed in the same way to the establishment of other 
colonies of hermits or “ deserts ” as they were called. In this 
way during the course of his life Romuald formed a great number 
of “ deserts ” throughout central Italy. His chief foundation 
was at Camaldoli on the heights of the Tuscan Apennines not far 
from Arezzo, in a vale snow-covered during half the year. 
Romuald’s idea was to reintroduce into the West the primitive 
eremitical form of monachism, as practised by the first Egyptian 
and Syrian monks. His monks dwelt in separate huts around the 
oratory, and came together only for divine service and on certain 
days for meals. The life was one of extreme rigour in regard to 
food, clothing, silence and general observance. Besides the 
hermits there were lay brothers to help in carrying out the field 
work and rougher occupations. St Romuald and the early 
Camaldolese exercised considerable influence on the religious 
movements of their time ; the emperors Otto III. and Henry II. 
esteemed him highly and sought his advice on religious questions. 
Disciples of St Romuald went on missions to the still heathen 
parts of Russia, Poland and Prussia, where some of them suffered 
martyrdom. In his extreme old age St Romuald with twenty-five 
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of his monks started on a missionary expedition to Hungary, 
but he was unable to accomplish the journey. He died in 1027, 
After his death mitigations were gradually introduced into the 
rule and manner of life ; and in the monastery of St Michael in 
Murano, Venice, the life became cenobitical. From that time to 
the present day there have always been both eremitical and 
cenobitical Camaldolese, the latter approximating to ordinary 
Benedictine life. The Camaldolese spr^ all over Italy, and into 
Germany, Poland and France. Camaldoli itself still exists as a 

desert/* the primitive observance of the institute being strictly 
maintained There are a few other “ deserts,** all m Italy, 
except one in Poland ; and there arc about 90 hermits. The chief 
monastery of the cenobitical Camaldolese is S. Gregorio on the 
Caelian Hill in Rome ; they number less than forty. Since the 
nth century there have been Camaldolese nuns; at present there 
are five nunneries with 1 50 nuns, all belonging to the cenobitical 
branch of the order. The habit of the Camaldulians is white. 

See Helyot, Hist, des ordres teligieux (1792), v. cc. 21-25; Max 
Heimbiict^r, Ovden und Kongregationen (1896). i. § 29 ; and the art. 
** Camaldulensor ’* in Wetzer and Welte, Kirchenlexihon (2nd ed.), 
and Herzog, Realencykhpddie (3rd cd.). (£. C. B.) 


CAMARGO, MARIE ANNE DE GUPIS DE (1710-1770), 
French dancer, of Spanish descent, was bom in Brussels on the 
15th of April 1710. Her father, Ferdinand Joseph de Cupis, 
earned a scanty living as violinist and dancing-master, and from 
childhood she was trained for the stage. At ten years of age she 
was given lessons by Mile Frangoise Provost (1680-1741), then 
the first dancer at the Paris Op^a, and at once obtained an 
engagement as pretniire dameusey first at Brussels and then at 
Rouen. Under her grandmother’s family name of Camargo she 
made her Paris dibut in 1726, and at once became the rage. 
Every new fashion bore her name ; her manner of doing her hair 
was copied by all at court ; her shoemaker — she had a liny foot — 
made his fortune. She had many titled adorers whom she nearly 
ruined by her extravagances, among others Louis de Bourbon, 
comte de Clermont. At his wish she retired from the stage from 
1736 to 1741. In her time she appeared in seventy-eight ballets 
or operas, always to the delight of the public. She was the first 
ballet-dancer to shorten the skirt to what afterwards became the 
regulation length. There is a charming portrait of her by 
Nicolas Lancret in the Wallace collection, London. 

CAMARGUE (Insula Camaria), a thinly-populated region of 
southern France contained wholly in the department of Bouches- 
du-Rhdne, and comprising the delta of the Rhone. The 
Camargue is a marshy plain of alluvial formation enclosed 
between the two branches of the river, the Grand Rhone to the 
east and the Petit Rhone to the west. Its average elevation is 
from 6^ to 8 ft. The Camargue has a coast-line some 30 m. in 
length and an area of 290 sq. m., of which about a quarter consists 
of cultivated and fertile land. Tins is in the north and on the 
banks of the rivers. The rest consists of rough pasture grazed by 
the black bulls and white horses of the region and by large flocl^ 
of sheep, or of marsh, stagnant water and waste land impregnated 
with salt. The region is inhabited by flocks of flamingoes, 
bustards, partridge, and by sea-birds of various kinds. The 
£tang de Vaccar^s, the largest of the numerous lagoons and 
pools, covers about 23 sq. m. ; it receives three main canals con- 
structed to drain off the minor lagoons. The Camargue is 
protected by dikes from the inundations both of the sea and of 
the rivers. Inlets in the sea-dike let in water for the purposes of 
the lagoon flsheries and the salt-pans ; and the river- water is 
used for irrigation and for the submersion of vines. The 
climate is characterized by hard winters and scorching summers. 
Rain falls in torrents, but at considerable intervals, llie mistral, 
blowing fi:jm the north and north-west, is the prevailing wind. 
The soutlWni|em portion of the Camargue is known as the He 
du Plan 4 li|@aiirg. A seconda^ delta to the west of the Petit 
liy the name of Petite Camargue. 
niA» an ancient city of Sicily, situated on the south 
Eit 17 m. S.E. of Gela (Terranova). It was founded by 
Syracuse in 599 B.a, but destroyed by tiie mother city in 552 for 
attempting to assert its independence. Hippocrates of Gela 


received its territory from S3rracu8e and restored the town in 492, 
but it was destroyed by Gelon in 484 ; the Geloans, however, 
founded it anew in 461. It seems to have been in general hostile 
to Syracuse, but, though an ally of Athens in 427, it gave some 
slight help to Syracuse in 415-413. It was destroy^ by the 
Carthaginians in 405, restored by Timoleon in 339 after its 
abandonment by Dionyrius’s order, but in 258 feU into the 
hands of the Romans. Its complete destruction dates from 
A.D. 853. The site of the ancient city is among rapidly shifting 
sandhills, and the lack of stone in the neighbourhood has led to 
its buildings being used as a quarry even by the inhabitants of 
Terranova, so that nothing is now visible above ground but a 
small part of the wall of the temple of Athena and a few founda- 
tions of houses ; portions of the city wall have been traced by 
excavation, and the necropolis has been carefully explored (see 
J. Schubring in Pkilologus, xxxii. 490 ; P. Orsi in Monumenti 
dei Lincei, ix. 201, 1899; xiv. 756, 1904). To the north 
lay the lake to which the answer of the Delphic oracle referred, 
xiVet Ka/Aap£vav, when the citizens inquired as to the 
advisability of draining it. 

OAMBACJfiRiS, JEAN JACQUES R]fiGIS DE, duke of Parma 
(1753-1824), French statesman, was born at Montpellier on the 
i8th of October 1753. He was descended from a well-known 
family of the legal nobility (noblesse de la robe). He was designed 
for the magistracy of his province ; and in 1771, when for a time 
the provincial parlement was suppressed, with the others, by the 
chancellor Maupeou, he refused to sit in the royal tribunal 
substituted for it He continued, however, to study law with 
ardour, and in 1774 succeeded his father as councillor in the 
court of accounts and finances of his native town. Espousing 
the principles of the Revolution in 1789, he was commissioned 
by the noblesse of the province to draw up the cahier (statement of 
principles and grievances) ; and the sSnechaussee of Montpellier 
elected him deputy to the states-general of Versailles ; but the 
election was annulled on a teclmical point Nevertheless in 
1792 the new department of H6rault, in which Montpellier is 
situated, sent him as one of its deputies to the Convention 
which assembled and proclaimed the Republic in September 
1792. In the strife which soon broke out between the Girondins 
and the Jacobins he took no decided part, but occupied himself 
mainly with tiie legal and legislative work which went on almost 
without intermission even during the Terror. The action of 
Cambac6ris at the time of the trial of Louis XVI. (December 
35, 1792-January 20, 1793) was characteristic of his habits of 
thought. At first he protested against the erection of the 
Convention into a tribunal in these words : “ The people has 
chosen you to be legislators ; it has not appointed you as judges,** 
He also demanded that the king should have due keilities for his 
defence. Nevertheless, when the trial proceeded, he voted with 
the majority which dedared Louis to be guilty, but recommended 
that the penalty should be postponed until the cessation of 
hostilities, and that the sentence should then be ratified by the 
Convention or by some other legislative body. It is therefore 
inexact to count him among the regiddes, as was done by the 
royalists after 1815. Early in 1793 he became a member of the 
Committee of General Defence, but he did not take part in the 
work of its more famous successor, the Committee of Public 
Safety, until the dose of the year 1794. in the meantime he had 
done much useful work, espedally that of laying down, conjointly 
with Merlin of Douai, the principles qAnchich the legislation of 
the revolutionary epoch should be cod^Gf^^ At the dose of 1794 
he also used his tact and doquence on b^^ialf of the restoration of 
the surviving Girondins to the Convention, from which they had 
been driven by the coup d'iiat of the 31st of May 1793. In the 
course of the year 1795, as president of the Committee of Public 
Safety, and as responsible especially for forei^ affairs, he was 
laigely instrumental in bringing about peace with Spain. Never- 
thdess, not being a regicide, he was not appointed to be one of 
the five Directors to whom the centred of public affairs was 
entrusted after cot^ d'itai of Vend6iniaare 1795; but, as 
before, his powers of judgment and tactful debating soon 
carried him to the front in the council of Five Hundred. The 
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moderation of his views brought him into opposition to the 
Directors after the coup d'iiat of Eructidor (September 1797)^ 
and for a time he retir^ into private life. Ovfir^, however, to 
the influence of Sieyis, he became minister of justice in July 
1799. He gave a guarded support to Bonaparte and Sieyfe in 
their enterprise of overthrowing the Directory {coup d'kai of 
Brumaire 1799). 

After a short interval Cambac6r6s was, by the constitution of 
December 1799, appointed second consul of France — a position 
which he ow^ largely to his vast legal knowledge and to the 
conviction which Sey^s entertained of his value as a mani- 
pulator of public assemblies. It is impossible here to describe in 
detail his relations to Napoleon, and the part which he played in 
the drawing up of the Civil Code, later on called the Code 
Napoleon. It must suffice to say that the skilful intervention of 
Cambacdr^s helped very materially to ensure to Napoleon the 
consulship for life (August i, 1802) ; but the second consul is 
known to have disapproved of some of the events which followed, 
notably the execution of the due d’Enghien, the rupture with 
England, and the proclamation of the Empire (May 19, 1804). 
This last occurrence ended his title of second consul ; it was 
replaced by that of arch':chancellor of the Empire. To him was 
decreed the presidence of the Senate in perpetuity. He also 
became a prince of the Empire and received in 1808 the title 
duke of Parma. Apart from the important part which he took in 
helping to co-ordinate and draft the Civil Code, Cambac^r^s did 
the state good service in many directions, notably by seeking to 
curb the impetuosity of the emperor, and to prevent enterprises 
so fatal as the intervention in Spanish affairs (1808) and the 
invasion of Russia (1812) proved to be. At the close of the 
campjaign of 1814 he shared with Joseph Bonaparte tlie responsi- 
bility for some of the actions which zealous Bonapartists have 
deemed injurious to the fortunes of the emperor. In 1815, 
during the Hundred Days, he took up his duties reluctantly at 
the bidding of Napoleon ; and after the secornl downfall of his 
master, he felt the brunt of royalist vengeance, being for a time 
exiled from France. A decree of i^th May 1818 restored him to 
his civil rights as a citizen of France ; but the last six years of his 
life he spent in retirement. He was a member of the Academy 
till the 31st of March 1816, when a decree of exclusion was 
passed. In demeanour he was quiet, reserved and tactful, but 
when occasion called for it he proved himself a brilliant orator. 
He was a celebrated gourmet, and his dinners were utilized by 
Napoleon as a useful adjunct to the arts of statecraft. 

See A. Aubriet, Viede Cambacirds (2nd ed., Paris. 1825). 

(J.HL.R.) 

CAMBALUC, the name by which, under sundry modiffcations, 
the royal city of the great khan in China became known to Europe 
during the middle ages, that city being in fact the same that we 
now know as Peking. The word itself represents the Mongol 
Khan-Balik, “ the city of the khan,’* or emperor, the title by 
which Peking continues, more or less, to be known to the Mongols 
and other northern Asiatics. 

A city occupying approximately the same site had been the 
capital of one of the principalities into which China was divided 
some centuries before the Christian era ; and during the reigns 
of the two Tatar dynasties that immediately preceded the Mongols 
in northern China, viz. that of the Khitans, and of the Kin or 
“Golden** khans, it had been one of their royal residences. 
Under the names of Ycnking, which it received from the Khitan, 
and of Chung-tu, which it had from the Kin, it holds a conspicuous 
place in the wars of Jenghiz Khan against the latter dynasty. 
He captured it in 1215, but it was not till 1284 that it was adopted 
as the imperial residence in lieu of Karakorum in the Mongol 
stepp>es by his grandson Kublai. The latter selected a pxisition 
a few hundred yards to the north-east of the old city of Chung-tu 
or Yenking, where he founded the new city of Ta-tu (“ »eat 
capital **), caUed by the Mongols Taidu or Daitu, but also Khan- 
Balik ; and from this time dates the use of the latter name as 
applied to site. 

The new city formed a tectai^le; enclosed by a oolosaal mud 
ramp>art, the longer aidea of whi& can north and south. These 
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were each about 5^ English m. in length, the shorter sides 3I m., 
so that the circuit was upwards of 18 m. The p>aIaoe of < the 
khan, with its gardens and lake, itself formed an inner enclosure 
fronting the. south. There were eleven city gates, viz. three on 
the south side, always the formal front with the Tatars, and two 
on each of the other sides ; and the streets ran wide and straight 
from gate to gate (except, of course, where interrupted by the 
palace walls), forming an oblong che$s-lK)ard plan. 

Ta-tu continued to be the residence of the emperors till the 
fall of the Mongol power (1368). The native dynasty (Ming) 
which supplanted them established their residence at Nan-king 
(“ South Court *’), but this proved so inconvenient that Yunglo, 
the third sovereign of the dynasty, reoccupied Ta-tu, giving it 
then, for the first time, the name of Pe-king (“North Court*’). 
This was the name in common use when the Jesuits entered 
China towards the end of the i6th century, and began to send 
hwne accurate information about China. But it is not so now ; 
the names in ordinary use being King-cheng or King-tu, both 
signifying “ capital.** The restoration of Cambaluc was com- 
menced in 1409. The size of the city was diminished by the 
retrenchment of nearly one-third at the northern end, which 
brought the enceinte more nearly to a square form. And this 
constitutes the modern (so-called) “ Tatar city ** of Peking, the 
south front of which is identical with the south front of the city 
of Kublai. The walls were completed in 1437. Population 
gathered about the southern front, probably using the material of 
the old city of Yenking, and the excrescence so formed was, in 
1544, enclosed by a wall and called the “ outer city.” It is the 
same that is usually called by Europeans “ the Chinese city.’* 
The ruins of the retrenched northern portion of Kubloi’s great 
rampart are still prominent along their whole extent, so that 
there is no room for question as to the position or true dimensions 
of the Cambaluc of the middle ages ; and it is most probable, 
indeed it is almost a necessity, that the present palace stands on 
the lines of Kublai’s palace. 

The city, under the name of Cambaluc, was constituted into an 
archiepiscopal see by Pope Clement V. in 1307, in favour of the 
missionary Franciscan John of Montecorvino (d. 1330); but 
though some successors were nominated it seems probable that 
no second metropolitan ever actually occupied the seat. 

Maps of the i6th and 17th centuries often show Cambaluc in 
an imaginary region to the north of China, a part of the miscon- 
ception that has prevailed regarding Cathay. The name is 
often in popular literature written Combalu, and is by Longfellow 
accented in verse Cdmbdlu. But this spelling originates in an 
accidental error in Ramusio’s Italian version, which was the chief 
channel through which Marco Polo’s book was popularly known. 
The original (French) MSS. all agree with the etymology in calling 
it Cambaluc, which should be accented Cdmbdluc, 

CAMBAY, a native state of India, within the Gujarat division 
of Bombay. It has an Vea of 350 sq. m. Pop. (1901) 75,225, 
showing a decrease of 16 % in the dec^e, due to the famine of 
1899-1900. The estimated gross revenue is £27,189 ; the tribute, 
£1460. In physical character (Cambay is entirdy an alluvial 
plain. As a separate state it dates only from about 1730, the 
time of the dismemberment of the Mogul empire. The present 
chiefs are descended from Momin Kh&n II.^ the last of the 
governors of Gujarat, who in 1742 murdered his brother-in-law, 
Nizam Khan, governor of Cambay, and established himself there. 

The town of Cambay had a population in 1901 of 31,780, It 
is supposed to be the Camanes of Ptolemy, and was formerly a 
very flourishing city, the scat of an extensive trade, and cele- 
brated for its manufactures of silk, chintz and gold stuffs ; but 
owing principally to the ^adually increasing difficulty of access 
by water, owing to the sffting up of the gulf, its commerce has 
long since fallen away, and the town has become poor and 
dili^klated. The spring tides rise upwards of 30 ft, ^d in a 
channel usually so shallow form a serious danger to shipping. The 
trade is chiefly confined to the export of cotton. The town is 
celebrated for its manufacture of agate and carneUan ornaments, 
of reputation principally in China. The houses in many instances 
ore built of stone (a circumstance which indicates the foimer 
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wealth of the city, as the material had to be thought from a very 
considerable distance) ; and remains of a brick wall, 3 m. in 
circumference, which formerly surrounded the town, enclose four 
large reservoirs of good water and three bazaars. To the south- 
east there are very extensive ruins of subterranean temples and 
other buildings half-buried in the sand by which the ancient 
town was overwhelmed. These temples belong to the Jains, and 
contain two massive statues of their deities, the one black, the 
other white. The principal one, as the inscription intimates, 
is Pariswanath, or Parswanath, carved in the reign of the 
emperor Akbar ; the black one has the date of 1651 inscribed. 
In 1780 Cambay was taken by the army of General Goddard, was 
restored to the Mahrattas in 1783, and was afterwards ceded to the 
British by the peshwa under the treaty of 1803. It was provided 
with a railway in 1901 by the opening of the ii m. required 
to connect with the gaekwar of Baroda^s line through Petlad. 

CAMBAY, GULF OF, an inlet in the coast of India, in the 
Gujarat division of Bombay. It is about 80 m. in length, but 
is shallow and abounds in shoals and sandbanks. It is supposed 
that the depth of water in this gulf has been decreasing for more 
than two centuries past. The tides, which are very high, run 
into it with amazing velocity, but at low water the bottom is 
left nearly dry for some distance below the latitude of the town 
of Cambay. It is, however, an important inlet, being the channel 
by which the valuable produce of central Gujarat and the 
British districts of Ahmedabad and Broach is exported ; but the 
railway from Bombay to Baroda and Ahmedabad, near Cambay, 
has for some time past been attracting the trade to itself. 

CAMBER (derived through the Fr. from I^t. camera, vault), 
in architecture, the upward curvature given to a beam and 
provided for the depression or sagging, which it is liable to, 
before it has settled down to its bearings. A ** camber arch ” is 
a slight rise given to the straight-arch to correct an apparent 
sinking in the centre (see Arch). 

CAMBERT, ROBERT (1628-1677), French operatic composer, 
was bom in Paris in 1628. He was a pupil of Chambonni^res. 
In 1655, after he had obtained the post of organist at the church 
of St Honor6, he married Marie du Moustier. He was musical 
superintendent to Queen Anne of Austria, mother of Louis XIV., 
and for a time held a post with the marquis de Sourdeac. His 
earlier works, the words of which were furnished by Pierre 
Perrin, continued to be performed before the court at Vincennes 
till the death of his patron Cardinal Mazarin. In 1669 Perrin 
received a patent for the founding of the Academic Naiionale de 
musique, the germ of the Grand O^ra, and Cambert had a share 
in the administration until both he and Perrin were discarded 
in the interests of Lulli. Displeased at his subsequent neglect, 
and jealous of the favour shown to Lulli, who was musical 
superintendent to the king, he went in 1673 to London, where 
soon after his arrival he was appointed master of the band to 
Charles II. One at least of his operas, Pomone, was performed in 
London under his direction, but it did not suit the popular taste, 
and he is supposed to have killed himself in London in 1677. 
His other principal operas were Ariadne ou les amours de Bacchus 
and Les Peines et les plaisirs de V amour, 

CAMBERWELL, a southern metropolitan borough of London, 
England, bounded N. by Southwark and Bermondsey, E. by 
Deptford and Lewisham, W. by Lambeth, and extending S. to 
the boundary of the county of London. Pop. (1901) 259,339. 
Area, 4480 acres. It appears in Domesday, but the derivation 
of the name is unknown. It includes the districts of Peckham 
and Nunhead, and Dulwich {q.v.) with its paric, picture-gallery 
and schools. Camberwell is mainly residential, and there are 
many good houses, pleasantly situated in Dulwich and south- 
ward towards the high ground of Sydenham. Dulwich Park 
(72 acres) and Peckh^ Rye Common and Park ^113 acres) are 
the largest of several public grounds, and Camberwell Green 
was <»ice celebrated for its fairs. Immediately outside the 
southern boundary lies a well-known place Of recreation, 
die Crystal Palace. Among institutions may be mentioned the 
Cmnberwell school of arts and crafts, Peckham Road. In 
Camberwell Road is Cambridge House/a university settlement. 


founded in i897^nd incor^rating the earlier Trinity settlement. 
The parliamentary borough of C^berwell has three divisions, 
North, Peckham and Dulwich, each returning one member; 
but is not wholly coincident with the munici|^ borough, the 
Dulwich division extending to include Penge, outside the 
county of London. The borough council consists of a mayor, 
ten aldermen, and sixty councillors. 

CAMB1A8I, LUCA (1527-1585), Genoese painter, familiarly 
known as Lucchetto da Genova (his surname is written also 
Cambiaso or Cangiagio), was bom at Moneglia in the Genoese 
state, the son of a painter named Giovanni Cambiasi. He took to 
drawing at a very early age, imitating his father, and developed 
great aptitude for foreshortening. At the age of fifteen he painted, 
along with his father, some subjects from Ovid’s Metamorphoses 
on the front of a house in Genoa, and afterwards, in conjunction 
with Marcantonio Calvi, a ceiling showing great daring of 
execution in the Palazzo Doria. He also formed an early friend- 
ship with Giambattista Castello ; both artists painted together, 
with so much similarity of style that their works could hardly 
be told apart ; from this friend Cambiasi learned much in the 
way of perspective and architecture. Luchetto’s best artistic 
period lasted for twelve years after his first successes ; from that 
time he declined in power, though not at once in reputation, 
owing to the agitations and vexations brought upon him by a 
passion which he conceived for his sister-in-law. His wife having 
died, and the sister-in-law having taken charge of his house and 
children, he endeavoured to procure a papal dispensation for 
marrying her ; but in this he was disappointed. In 1583 he 
accepted an invitation from Philip II. to continue in the Escorial 
a series of frescoes which had been begun by Castello, now 
deceased ; and it is said that one principal reason for his closing 
with this offer was that he hoped to bring the royal influence to 
bear upon the pope, but in this again he failed. Worn out with 
his disquietudes, he died in the Escorial in the second year of his 
I sojourn. Cambiasi had an ardent fancy, and was a bold designer 
in a Raphaelesque mode. His extreme facility astonished the 
Spanish painters ; and it is said that Philip II., watching one day 
with pleasure the offhand zest with which Luchetto was painting 
a head of a laughing child, was allowed the further surprise of 
seeing the laugh changed, by a touch or two upon the lips, into a 
weeping expression. The artist painted sometimes with a brush 
in each hand, and with a certainty equalling or transcending that 
even of Tintoret. He made a vast number of drawings, and was 
also something of a sculptor, executing in this branch of art a 
figure of Faith. Altogether he ranks as one of the ablest artists 
of his day. In personal character, notwithstanding his executive 
energy, he is reported to have been timid and diffident; His son 
Orazio became likewise a painter, studying under Luchetto. 

The best works of Cambiasi are to be seen in Genoa. In the 
church of S. Giorgio— the martyrdom of that saint ; in the Palazzo 
Imperiali Terralba, a Genoe.se suburb — a fresco of the “ Rape of the 
Sabines ” ; in S. Maria da Carignano^-a " Piet4/’ containing his own 

{ portrait and (according to tradition) that of his beloved sister-in- 
aw. In the Escorial he executed several pictures ; one is a Paradise 
on the vaulting of the church, with a multitude of figures. For this 
picture he received 12,000 ducats, probably the largest sum that had, 
up to that time, ever been given for a single work. 

CAMBODIA ^ (called by the inhabitants Sroc Khmer and by the 
French Cambodge), a country of south-eastern Asia and a pro- 
tectorate of France, forming part of French Indo-Ghina. 

Geography. — It is bounded N. by Siam and Laos, E. by 
Annam, S.E. and S. by Cochin-China, S.W. by the Gulf of Siam, 
and W. by Siam. Its lu-ea is estimated at approximately 
65,000 sq. m. ; its population at 1,500,000, of whom some 
three-quarters are Cambodians, the rest Chinese, Annamese, 
Chams, Malays and aboriginal natives. The whole of Cambodia 
lies in the basin of the lower Mekong, which, entering this 
territory on the north, flows south for some distance, then inclines 
south-west as far as Fnom-penh, where it spreads into a delta and 
resumes a southerly course. The salient feature of Cambodian 
geography is the large lake Tonl6-Sap, in a depression 68 m. long 
from sou^-east to nbrth-west and 1 5 m* wide. It is fed by severed 
I See also Indo-Chima, Frskch. 
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rivers and innumerable torrents, and at flood-time serves as a 
leservoir for the Mekong, with '^hich it is connected by a channel 
some 70 m. long, knownas the Bras du Lac and joining the river at 
Pnom-Penh. In June theWatersof the Mekong, swollen by the rains 
and the melting of the Tibetan snows, rise to a height of 40 to 45 
ft. and flow through the Bras du Lac towards the lake, which then 
covers an area of 770 s^. m., and like the river inundates the 
marshes and forests on its borders. Durihg the dry season the 
current reverses and the depression empties so that the lake 
shrinks to an area of 100 sq. m,, and its depth falls from 45-48 ft. 
to a maximum of 5 ft. Tonl6-Sap probably represents the chief 
wealth of Cambodia. It supports a fishing population of over 
30,000, most of whom are Annamese ; the fish, which are taken by 
means of large nets at the end of the inundation, are either dried 
or fermented for the production of the sauce known as nuoc-mam. 
The northern and western provinces of Cambodia which fall 
outside the densely populated zone of inundation are thinly 
peopled ; they consist of plateaus, in many places thickly 
wooded and intersected by mountains, the highest of which does 
not exceed 5000 ft. The region to the east of the Mekong is 
traversed by spurs of the mountains of Annam and by affluents 
of the Mekong, the most important of these being the Se-khong 
and the Tonle-srepok, which unite to flow into the Mekong at 
Stung-treng. Small islands, inhabited by a fishing population, 
fringe the west coast. 

Climate^ Fauna and Flora. — The climate of Cambodia, like 
that of Cochin-China, which it closely resembles, varies with the 
monsoons. During the north-east monsoon, from the middle of 
October to the middle of April, dry weather prevails and the 
thermometer averages from 77° to 80^ F. During the south- 
west monsoon, from the middle of April to the middle of 
October, rain falls daily and the temperature varies between 
85® and 95°. The wild animals of Cambodia include the 
elephant, which is also domesticated, the rhinoceros, buffalo and 
some species of wild ox ; also the tiger, panther, leopard and 
honey-bear. Wild boars, monkeys and rats abound and are the 
chief enemies of the cultivator. The crocodile is found in the 
Mekong, and there are many varieties of reptiles, some of them 
venomous. The horse of Cambodia is only from 1 1 to 12 hands in 
height, but is strong and capable of great endurance ; the buffalo 
is the chief draught animal. Swine are reared in large numbers. 
Nux vomica, gamboge, caoutchouc, cardamoms, teak and other 
valuable woods and gums are among the natural products. 

People. — The Cambodians have a far more marked aflinity 
with their Siamese than with their Annamese neighbours. The 
race is probably the result of a fusion of the Malay aborigines of 
Indo-China with the Aryan and Mongolian invaders of the 
country. The men are taller and more muscular than the 
Siamese and Annamese, while the women are small and inclined 
to stoutness. The face is flat and wide, the nose short, the mouth 
large and the eyes only slightly oblique. The skin is dark brown, 
the hair black and, while in childhood the head is shaved with 
the exception of a small tuft at the top, in later life it is dressed 
so as to resemble a brush. Both sexes wear the langouti or loin- 
cloth, which the men supplement with a short jacket, the women 
with a long scarf draped round the figure or with a long clinging 
robe. Morose, superstitious, and given to drinking and gambling, 
the Cambodians are at the same time clean, fairly intelligent, 
proud and courageous. The wife enjoys a respected position and 
divorce may be demanded by either party. Polygamy is almost 
confined to the richer classes. Though disinclined to work, the 
Cambodians make good hunters and woodsmen. Many of them : 
live on the borders of the Mekong and the great lake, in huts 
built upon piles or floating rafts. The religion of Cambodia is 
Buddhism, and involves great respect towards the dead ; the 
worship of spirits or local genii is also wide-spread> and Bralmian- 
ism is still maintained at the court. Monks or bonus are very 
numerous ; they live by aims and in return they teach the 
young to read, and superintend: coronations, marriages, funerals 
and Idle other ceremonials which play a large part in the lives of 
the Cambodians. As in the rest ^of Indochina, there is no 
hereditary nobility, but there exist castes; founded on blood- 
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relationship— the members of the royal family within the fifth 
degree (the Brah-Vansa) those beyond the fifth degree {Brah- 
Van), and the Bakou, who, as descendants of the ancient Brah- 
mans, exercise certain official functions at the court. These 
castes, as well as . the mandarins, who form a class by themselves, 
are exempt from tax or forced service. The mandarins are 
nominated by the king and their children have a position at court, 
and are generally chosen to fill the vacant posts in the admini- 
stration. Under the native regime the common people attached 
themselves to one or other of the mandarins, who in return 
granted them the protection of his influence. Under French rule, 
which has modified the old usages in many respects, local govern- 
ment of the Annamese type tends to supplant this feudal system. 
Slavery was abolished by a royal ordinance of 1897. 

Cambodian idiom bears a likeness to some of the aboriginal 
dialects of south Indo-China ; it is agglutinate in character and 
rich in vowel-sounds. The king’s language and the royal writing, 
and also religious words are, however, apparently of Aryan 
origin and akin to Pali. Cambodian writing is syllabic and com- 
plicated. The books (manuscripts) are generally formed of palm- 
leaves upon which the characters are traced by means of a style. 

Industry and Commerce. — Iron, worked by the tribe of the 
Kouis, is found in the mountainous region. The Cambodians 
show skill in working gold and silver ; earthenware, bricks, mats, 
fans and silk and cotton fabrics, are also produced to some 
small extent, but fishing and the cultivation of rice and in a minor 
degree of tobacco, coffee, cotton, pepper, indigo, maize, tea and 
sugar are the only industries worthy of the name. Factories 
exist near Pnom-Penh for the shelling of cotton-seeds. The 
Cambodian is his own artificer and self-sufficing so far as his own 
needs are concerned. Rice, dried fish, beans, pepper and oxen 
are the chief elements in the export trade of the country, which 
is in the hands of Chinese. The native plays little or no part in 
commerce. 

Trade is carried on chiefly through Saigon in Cochin-China, 
Kampot, the only port of Cambodia, being accessible solely to 
coasting vessels. With the exception of the highway from 
Pnom-Penh {q.v.) the capital, to Kampot, the roads of Cambodia 
are not suited for vehicles. Pnom-Penh communicates regularly 
by the steamers of the ** Messageries Fluviales ** by way of the 
Mekong with Saigon. 

Administration. — ^At the head of the government is the king 
(raj). His successor is either nominated by himself, in which 
case he sometimes abdicates m his favour, or else elected by the 
five chief mandarins from among the Brah Vansa. The upayu- 
vrdj (obbaioureach) or king who has abdicated, the heir-pre- 
sumptive {upardj, ohbareach) and the first princess of the blood 
are high dignitaries with their own retinues. The king is 
advised by a council of five ministers, the superior members of the 
class of mandarins ; and the kingdom is divided into about 
fifty provinces administered by members of that body. France 
is represented by a resident superior, who presides over the 
ministerial council and is the read ruler of the country, ^d by 
residents exercising supervision in the districts into which the 
cduntry is split up for the purposes of the French administration. 
In each residential district there is a council, composed of natives 
and presided over by the resident, which deliberates on questions 
affecting the district. The resident superior is assisted by the 
protectorate council, consisting of heads of French administrative 
departments (chief of the judicial service, of public works, &c.) 
and one native “ notable,” and the royal orders must receive its 
sanction before they can be executed. The control of forei^ 
policy, public works, the customs and the exchequer are in 
French hands, while the management of police, the collection of 
the direct taxes and the administration of justice between 
natives remain with the native government. A French tribund 
alone is competent to settle disputes where one of the parties is 
not a native. 

The following is a summary of the local budget of Cambodia 
for 1899 and 1904 Receipts. Expenditure. 

1894 . . 

X904 . . 250.753 229,88c 
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The diief eonrces of revenue are the direct taxes^ including 
the poll-^tax and the taxes on the products of the soil^vrhich 
together amounted to £172,636 in 1^4. The chief heads of 
expenditure are the civil list, comprising the personal allow*^ 
ance to the king and the royal family (£46,018 in 1904), 
public works (£39,593) and government house and residences 

(£99.977)- ' . 

— The Khmers, the ancient inhabitants of Cambodia, 
are cohjectured to have been the offspring of a fusion between 
the autochthonous dwellers in the Indo-Chinese peninsula, now 
represented by the Kouis and other savage tribes, and an invading 
race from the plateaus of central Asia. As early as the 12th 
century B.C., Chinese chronicles, which are almost the only source 
for the history of Cambodia till the 5th century a.d., mention a 
region called Fou-nan, in later times appearing under the name of 
Tchin-la ; embracing the basin of the Menam, it extended east- 
wards to the Mekong and may be considered approximately 
coextensive with the Khmer kingdom. Some centuries before 
the Christian era, immigrants from the east coast of India began to 
exert a powerful influence over Cambodia, into which they 
introduced Brahmanism and the Sanskrit language. This Ilindu- 
izing process became more marked about the 5th century a.d., 
when, under S’rutavarman, the Khmers as a nation rose into 
prominence. The name Kambuja, whence the European form 
Cambodia, is derived from the Hindu Kambu, the name of the 
mythical founder of the Khmer race ; it seems to have been 
officially adopted by the Khmers as the title of their country 
about this period. At the end of the 7th century the dynasty of 
S’nitavarman ceased to rule over the whole of Cambodia, which 
during the next century was divided into two portions ruled over 
by two sovereigns. Unity appears to have been re-established 
about the beginning of the 9th century, when with Jayavarman 
III, there begins a dynasty which embraces the zenith of Klimer 
greatness and the era during which the great Brahman monu- 
ments were built. The royal city of Angkor-Thom (see Angkor) 
was completed under Yasovarman about a.d. 900. In the 
10th century Buddhism, which had existed for centuries in 
Cambodia, began to become powerful and to rival Brahmanism, 
the official religion. The construction of the temple of Angkor 
Vat dates probably from the first half of the 12th century, and 
appears to have been carried out under the direction of the 
Brahman Divakara, who enjoyed great influence under the 
monarchs of this period. The conquest of the rival kingdom of 
Champa, which embraced modem Ck)chin-China and southern 
Annam, and in the later 1 5th century was absorbed by Annam, 
may probably be placed at the end of the 12 th century, in the 
reign of Jayavarmanyill., the last of the great kings. War was 
also carried on against the western neighbours of Cambodia, and 
the exhaustion consequent upon all these efforts seems to have 
been the immediate cause of the decadence which now set in. 
From the last decade of the i3tli century there dates a valuable 
description of Tchin-la^ written by a member of a Chinese 
embassy thereto. The same period probably also witnessed the 
liberation of the Thais or inhabitants of Siam from the yoke of 
the Khmers, to whom they had for long been subject, and the 
expulsion of the now declining race from the basin of the Menam. 
The royal chronicles of Cambodia, the historical veracity of 
which has often to be questioned, begin about the middle of the 
14th century, at which period the Thais assumed the offensive 
and were able repeatedly to capture and pillage Angkor-Thom. 
These aggressions were continued in the 15th century, in the 
course of which the capital was finally abandoned by the Khmer 
kings, the ruin of the country being hastened by internal revolts 
and by feuds between members of the royal family. At the end of 
the 1 6th cciitur>^, Lovek, which had succeeded Angkor-Thom as 
capital, was itself abandoned to the conquerors. During that 
century, the Portuguese had established some iniluence m the 
country, whither they were followed by the Dutch, but after the 
middk of the zTth century^ Europeans counted for litde in 
Cambodia till tlie arrival of the French. At the beginning of the 
Ca.'ti Translated by Abel R6musat, Nouveaux Mtimhees Asiatiques 


17th century tl^ N^yen, rulers of southern Annam, began to 
encroach on the territory of Cochin-'China, and in the course of 
that and the iffth century, Cambodia, governed by two kings 
supported respectively by Siam and .^Wam, became a field for 
the conflicts of its two powerful neighbours. At the end of the 
i8th century the provinces of Battambang and Siem-reap were 
annexed by Siam. The rivalries of the two powers were con- 
cluded after a last and indecisive war by the treaty of 1846, as a 
result of which Ang-Duong, the prot^gd of Siam, was placed on 
the throne at the capital of Oudong, and the Annamese evacuated 
the country. In 1863, in order to counteract Siamese influence 
there, Doudart de Lagr6e was sent by Admiral la Grandidre to the 
court of King Norodom, the successor of Ang-Duong, and as a 
result of his efforts Cambodia placed itself under the protectorate 
of France. In 1866 Norodom transferred his capital to Pnom- 
penh. In 1867 a treaty l^etween France and Siam was signed, 
whereby Siam renounced its right to tribute and recognized the 
French protectorate over Cambodia in return for the provinces of 
Battambang and Angkor, and the Laos territory as far as the 
Mekong. In 1884 another treaty was signed by the king, con- 
firming and extending French influence, and reducing the royal 
authority to a shadow, but in view of the discontent aroused by 
it, its provisions were not put in force till several years later. 
In 1904 the territory of C'ambodia was increased by the addition 
to it of the Siamese provinces of Melupre and Bassac, and 
the maritime district of Krat, the latter of which, together 
with the province of Dansai, was in 1907 exchanged for the 
provinces of Battambang, Siem-reap and Sisophon. By the 
same treaty France renounced its sphere of influence on the 
right bank of the Mekong. In 1904 King Norodom was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Sisowath. 

Sec E. A\Tnonicr, Le Camhodge (3 vols., Paris, 1900-1904); 
L. Moura, Le Royaume de Camhodge (2 vols., Paris, 1883) ; A. Jl.ecl^irc, 
Les Cades cambodgiens (2 vol,s., Paris. 1898), and other works on 
Cambodian law; Francis Gamier, Voyage d* exploration en Indo- 
Chinc (Paris, 1873). 

CAMBON, PIERRE JOSEPH (1756-1820), French statesman, 
was the son of a wealthy cotton merchant at Montpellier. In 
1785 his father retired, leaving the direction of the business to 
Pierre and his two brothers, but in 1788 Pierre turned, aside to 
pohtics, and was sent by his fellow-citizens as deputy supplearU 
to Versailles, where he was little more than a spectator. In 
January 1790 he returned to Montpellier, was elected a member 
of the municipality, was one of the founders of the Jacobin dub 
in that city, and on the flight of Louis XVI. in 1791, he drew up 
a petition to invite the Constituent Assembly to proclaim a 
republic, — the first in date of such petitions. Elected to the 
Legislative Assembly, Cambon became noted for his independence, 
his honesty and his ability in finance. He was the most active 
member of the committee of finance and was often charged to 
verify the state of the treasury. Nothing could be more false 
than the common opinion that as a financier his sole expedient 
was to multiply the emissions of assignats. His remarkable 
speech of the 24th of November 1791 is a convincing proof of his 
sagacity. In politics, while he held aloof from the dubs, wd 
even from parties, he was an ardent defender of the new institu- 
tions. On the 9th of February 1792, he succeeded in having a 
law passed sequestrating the possessions of the imigris, imd de- 
manded, though in vain, the deportation of refractory priests to 
French Guiana. He the last president of the Legislative 
Assembly. Re^lectodito the Convention, he opposed the pre- 
tensions of the Comnfune and the proposed grant of money to 
the munidpality of Paris by the state. He denounced Marat’s 
placards as inciting to .uirder, summoned Danton to give an 
account of his ministry, watched carefully over the funiishing 
of military supplies, and was a stroa^ opponent of Dumouriez, 
in spite of the general’s great popularity. Cambon then incurred 
the hatred of Robespierre by proposing tb^ suppression of the 
pay to the doegy, which would have meant the separation of 
church and state. His authority grew, steadily. On the 25th of 
December 1792 he got Hve Convention toradopt a proclamation to 
all nations in favour of a umversal repubUc. In the trial of 
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Lcniis XVI. h« voted for his death, without appeal or pos^one- 
ment. He attempted to prevent the creation of the Revolutionaiy 
Tribunal, but when called to the first Committee of Public 
Safety he worked on it energetically to organirc the armies. On 
the 3rd of February 1793 he had decreed the emission of 800 
millions of assignats, for the expenses of the war. His courageous 
intervention in favour of the Girondists on the and of June 1793 
served Robespierre as a pretext to prevent his re-election to* the 
Committee of Public Safety. But Cambon soon came to the 
conclusion that the security of France depended upon the triumph 
of the Mountain, and he did not hesitate to accord his active co- 
operation to the second committee. He took an active share 
in the various expedients of the government for stopping the 
depreciation of the assignats. He was responsible, especially, 
for the great operation known as the opening of the Grand Livre 
(August 24)^ which was designed to consolidate the public debt 
by cancelling the stock issued under various conditions prior to the 
Revolution, and issuing new stock of a uniform character, so that 
all fund-holders should hold stock of the revolutionary govern- 
ment and thus be interested in its stability. Each fund-holder 
was to be entered in the Great Book, or register of the public 
debt, for the amount due to him every year. The result of this 
measure was a rise in the face value of the assignats from 37 % 
to 48% by the end of the year. In matters of finance (Gambon 
was now supreme ; but his independence, his hatred of dictator- 
ship, his protests against the excesses of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, won him Robespierre’s renewed suspicion, and on 
the 8th Thermidor Robespierre accused him of being anti- 
revolutionary and an aristocrat. Gambon’s proud and vehement 
reply was the signal of the resistance to Robespierre’s tyranny 
and the prelude to his fall. CAmbon soon had reason to repent 
of that event, for he became one of those most violently attacked 
by the Thermidorian reaction. The royalist pamphlets and the 
journals of J. L. Tallien attacked him with fury as a former 
Moniagnard. He was charged with being responsible for the dis- 
credit of the assigmts, and even accused of malversations. On 
the 2ist of February 1 795 the project wliich he presented to with- 
draw four milliards of assignats from circulation, was rejected, 
and on the 3rd of April he was excluded from the committee of 
finance. On the 16th Germinal, Tallien procured a decree of 
accusation against him, but he was already in safety, taking refuge 
probably at Lausanne. In any case he does not seem to have re- 
mained in Paris , although in the riot of the ist Prairial some of the 
insuigents proclaimed him mayor. The amnesty of the 4th Bru- 
maire of the year IV. (the 5th of October 1795), permitted him to 
return to France, and he withdrew to his estate of Terral near 
Montpellier, where, during the White Terror, he had a narrow 
escape from an attempt upon his life. At first Cambon hoped to 
find in Bonaparte the saviour of the republic, but, deceived by 
the 18th Brumaire, he lived throughout the whole of the empire 
in peaceful seclusion. During the Hundred Days he was deputy 
for Hdtault in the chamber of repre.sentatives, and pronounced 
himself strongly against the return of the Bourbons, and for 
religious freedom. Under the Restoration the ** amnesty ” law 
of 1816 condemned him as a regicide to exile, and he withdrew 
to Belgium, to St Jean-Ten-Noode, near Brussels, where he died 
on the 15th of February 1820. (R. A.*) 

See Bornarel, Camion (Paris). 

CAMBON, PIERRE PAUL (1843- ), French diplomatist, 

was bom on the 20th of January 1843. He was called to the 
Parisian bar, and became private secretary to Jules Ferry in the 
prefecture of the Seine. After ten years of administrative work 
in France as secretary of prefecture, and then as prefect succes- 
sively of the departments of Aube (187^), Doubs (1876), Nord 
(1877-1882), he exchanged into the diplomatic iservice, being 
nominated French minister plenipotentiary at Tunis. In 1886 
he became French ambassador to Madrid ; was transferred to 
Constantinople in 1890, and in 1898 to London. He was decor- 
ated with the grand cross Of the L^on of Honour, and became a 
mmber of the French Academy of Sciences. 

His brother, Jules Mahtin CaMeon (1845- )> was called 

to the hsLT in i86$, served * in the Franco-Prossian War and 
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eatered;)the civil service in 1,871. He was prefect of the ctepart- 
ment of Nord (1882) and of the Rhone (1887-1891), and in 1891 
became govemorrgeneiral of Algeria (see Guyot, de 

M, JuUs Cambon, Paris, 1897), where he had served in a minor 
position in 1874. He was nominated French ambassador at 
Washington iti 1897, and in that capacity negotiated the pre- 
liminaries of peace on behalf of the Spanish government after the 
war with the United States. He was transferred in 1902 to 
Madrid^ and in 1907 to Berlin. 

UAMBORNE, a market town in the Camborne parliamentary 
division of Cornwall, England, on the Great Western railway, 
13 m. E.N.E^ of Penzance. Pop. of urban district (1901), 14,726. 
It lies on tlie northward slope of the central elevation of the 
county, and is in the neighbourhood of some of the most pro- 
ductive tin and copper mines. These and the manufacture of 
mining machinery employ most of the inhabitants. The parish 
church of St Martin contains several monuments and an ancient 
stone altar l^earing a Latin inscription. There are science and art 
and mining schools, and practical mining is taught in South 
Condurrow mine, the school attracting a large number of students. 
It was developed from classes initiated in 1859 by tlie Miners’ 
Association, and a three years’ course of instruction is provided. 

Camborne {Camhron, Camron) formed a portion of the ex- 
tensive manor of Tehidy, which at the time of the Domesday 
Survey was held by tlie earl of Mortain and subsequently by the 
Dunstanville and Basset families. Its interests were economic- 
ally insignificant until the beginning of the i8th century when the 
rich deposits of copper and tin began to be vigorously worked at 
Dolcoath. It has been estimated that in 1788 this mine alone 
had produced ore worth £2,000,000 and in 1882 ore worth 
£5,500,000. As the result of the prosperity of this and other 
mines in the neighbourhood the population in i860 was double 
that of 1830, six times that of 1770 and fifteen times that of 
r66o. Camborne was the scene of the scientific labours of 
Richard Trevithick (1771-1833), the engineer, born in the 
neighbouring parish of Illogan, and of William Bickford, the 
inventor of the safety-fuse, a native of Camborne. Three fairs on 
the feasts of St Martin and St Peter and on 25th of February were 
granted in 1708. The two former are still held, the last has been 
transferred to the 7 th of March. A Tuesday market formed the 
subject of a judicial inquiry in 1768, but since the middle of the 
19th century it has been held on Saturdays. 

CAMBRAI, a town of northern France, capital ofanarrondisse- 
ment in the department of Nord, 37 m. S.S.E. of Lille on the 
main line of the Northern railway. Pop, (1906) 21,791. Cambrai 
is situated on the right and eastern bank of the Scheldt (arms of 
which traverse the west of the town) and at one extreraity of the 
canal of St Quentin. The fortifications with which it was formerly 
surrounded have been for the most part demolished. The fosses 
have been filled up and the ramparts in part levelled to make 
way, as the suburb extended, for avenues stretching out on all 
sides. The chief survivals from the demolition are the huge 
square citadel, which rises to the east of the town, thcohftteau de 
Belles, a good specimen of the military architecture of the 
13th century, and, among other gates, the Porte Notre-Dame, a 
stone and brick structure of the early 17th century. Handsome 
boulevards now skirt the town, the streets of which are clean and 
well-ordered, and a large public garden extends at the foot of the 
citadel, with a statue of Enguerrand de Monstrelet the chronicler* 
The former cathedral of Cambrai was destroyed after the Revolu- 
tion, The present cathedral of Notre-Dame is a church of the 
19th century built on the site of the old abbey church of St 
Sepulchre. Among other monuments it contains that of Fenelon, 
archbishop from 1695 to 1715, by David d’Angers, The church of 
St G€ry (i8th century) contains, among other works of art# a 
marble rood-screen of Renaissance workmanship. The Pl^e 
d’Armes> a large square in the centre of tlie town, is bordered on 
the north by a handsome hotel de ville built in 1634 and rebuilt 
in the J9th century. The Tour St Martin is an old church-tower 
of the 15^ and 18th centuries transformed into a belfry. The 
triple stone portaly which gave entrance to the former archi- 
episcopal palace, is a work of the Renaissance period. Ihe 
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present archbishop's palace^ adjoining the cathedral^ occupies 
the site of an old Benedictine convent: 

Cambrai is the seat of an archbishop and a sub-prefect, and has 
tribunals of fitst ihstance and of commerce, a board of trade- 
arbitrators, a chamber of commerce and a branch of the Bank 
of France. Its educational institutions include communal 
colleges, ecclesiastical seminaries, and schools of drawing and 
music. The library has over 40,000 volumes and there is a 
museum of antiquities and objects of art. The chief industry of 
Cambrai is the weaving of muslin {batiste) and othw fine 
fabrics ^see Cambric); wool-spinning and weaving, bleaching 
and dyeing, are carried on, as well as the manufacture of chicory, 
oil, soap, sausages and metal boxes. There are also large beet- 
sugar works and breweries and distilleries. Trade is in cattle, 
grain, coal, hops, seed, &c. 

Cambrai is the ancient Nervian town of Catnaracumy which is 
mentioned in the Antonine Itinerary. In the 5th century it was 
the capital of the Frankish king Raguacharius. Fortified by 
Charlemagne, it was captured and pillaged by the Normans in 
870, and unsuccessfully besieged by the Hungarians in 953. 
During the loth, nth and 12th centuries it was the scene of 
frequent hostilities between the bishop and his supporters on the 
one hand and the citizens on the other ; but the latter ultimately 
effected their independence. In 1478 Louis XL, who had 
obtained possession of the town on the death of Charles the Bold, 
duke of Burgundy, handed it over to the emperor, and in the 
1 6th century Charles V. caused it to be fortified with a strong 
citadel, for the erection of which the castles of Cavillers, Escau- 
doeuvres and many others were demolished. From that date to 
the peace of Nijmwegen, 1678, which assigned it to France, it 
frequently passed from hand to hand by capture or treaty. In 
1793 besieged in vain by the Austrians. The I.eague of 

Cambrai is the name given to the alliance of Pope Julius II., 
Louis XIL, Maximilian I. and Ferdinand the Catholic against 
the Venetians in 1508 ; and the peace of Cambrai, or as it is 
also called, the Ladies’ Peace, was concluded in the town in 1 529 
by Ix)uise of Savoy, mother of Francis L, and Margaret of 
Austria, aunt of Charles V., in the name of these monarchs. The 
bishopric of Cambrai dates from the 5th century, and was raised 
in 1559 to the rank of an archbishopric, whch continued till the 
Revolution, and has since been restored, 'Phe bishops received 
the title of count from the emperor Henry 1 . (919-936), and in 
1510 were raised to the dignity of dukes, their territory including 
the town itself and its territory, called Cambr6sis. 

See E. Bouly, Histoire de Cambrai et du Cambrisis (Cambrai. 

1843). 

CAMBRIA, the Med. Lat. name for Wales. After the 
end of the western Roman empire the Cymric Celts held for a 
while both W^ales and the land round the Solway (now Cumber- 
land and adjacent regions^, and the former came to be called 
Cambria, the latter Cumbria, though the two names were some- 
times interchanged by early medieval writers. 

CAMBRIAN SYSTEM, in geology, the name now universally 
employed to designate the earliest group of Palaeozoic rocks 
which possesses a connected suite of fossils. The strata of this 
system rest upon the Pre-Cambrian, and are succeeded by the 
Ordovician system. Until the fourth decade of the rpth century 
all stratified rocks older than the Carboniferous had been grouped 
by geologists into a huge and indefinite “ Transition Series.” In 
1831 Adam Sedgwick and Sir Roderick I. Murchison began the 
herculean task of studying and siib-dividing this series of rocks as 
it occurs in Wales and the WiWering counties of England. 
Sedgwick attacked the problem in the Snowdon district, where 
the rocks are highly altered and displaced and where fossils are 
comparatively difficult to obtain ; Murchison, on the other hand, 
began to work at the upper end of the series where the strati- 
graphy is simple and the fossils are abundant. Murchison 
naturally made the most of the fossils collected, and was soon able 
to sho^ that the transition series could be recognized by them, 
just as younger formations had fossils peculiar to themselves ; as 
he zealously worked on he followed the fossiliferous rocks further 
afield and continually lower in the scries. This fossil-bearing 


set of strata hc^first styled the ‘‘ fossiliferous greywacke series,” 
changing it in 1835 to ” Silurian system.” 

In the same year Sedgwick introduced the name ” Cambrian 
series ” for the older and lower members. Murchison published his 
Silurian system in 1839, wherein he recognized the Cambrian to 
include the barren slates and grits of HarleCh, Llanberis and the 
Lonjp; Mynd. So far, the two workers had been in agreement ; 
but in his presidential address to the Geological Society of London 
in 1842 Murchison stated his opinion that the Cambrian contained 
no fossils that differed from those of the Lower Silurian. Where- 
upon Sedgwick undertook a re-examination of the Welsh rocks 
with the assistance of J. W. Salter, the palaeontologist ; and in 
1852 he included the Llandeilo and Bala beds (Silurian) in the 
Upper Cambrian. Two years later Murchison brought out his 
Siluria, in which he treated the Cambrian system as a mere 
local facies of the Silurian system, and he included in the latter, 
under J. Barrande’s term “ Primordial zone,” all the lower rocks, 
although they had a distinctive fauna. 

Meanwhile in Europe and America fossils were being collected 
from similar rocks which were classed as Silurian, and the use of 
‘‘Cambrian” was almost discarded, because, following Murchison, 
it was taken to apply only to a group of rocks without a charac- 
teristic fauna and therefore impossible to recognize. Most of 
the Cambrian rocks were coloured as Silurian on the British 
official geological maps. 

Nevertheless, from 1851 to 1835, Sedgwick, in his writings on 
the British palaeozoic deposits, insisted on the independence of 
the Cambrian system, and though Murchison had pushed his 
Silurian system downward in the series of rocks, Sedgwick 
adhered to the original grouping of his Cambrian system, and 
even proposed to limit the Silurian to the Ludlow and Wenlock 
beds with the May Hill Sandstone at the base. This attitude he 
maintained until the year of his death (1873), when there appeared 
his introduction to Salter’s Catalogue of Cambrian and Silurian 
Fossils, 

It is not to supposed that one of these great geologists was 
necessarily in the wrong ; each had right on his side. It was 
left for the subsequent labours of Salter and H. Hicks to prove 
that the rocks below the undoubted lower Silurian of Murchison 
did indeed possess a characteristic fauna, and their work was con- 
firmed by researches going on in other countries. To-day the 
recognition of the earliest fossil-bearing rocks, below the Llan- 
deilo formation of Murchison, as belonging to the Cambrian 
system, and the threefold subdivision of the system according to 
palaeontological evidence, may be regarded as firmly established. 

It should be noted that A. de Lapparent classifies the Cambrian 
as the lowest stage in the Silurian, the middle and upper stages 
being Ordovician and Gothlandian. E. Renevier proposed to use 
Silurique to cover the same period with the Cambrian as the 
lowest series, but these differences of treatment are merely 
nominal. Jules Marcou and others have used Taconic (Taconian) 
as the equivalent of Cambrian, and C. Lapworth proposed to apply 
the same term to the lowest sub-division only ; he had also used 
“ Annelidian ” in the same sense. These names are of historical 
interest alone. 

Cambrian Rocks. — The lithological characters of the Cambrian 
rocks possess a remarkable uniformity in all quarters of the 
globe. M lids, sands, grits and conglomerates are the predominant 
types. In Scotland, North America and Canada important 
deposits of limestone occur and subordinate limestones are 
found in the Cambrian of central Europe. 

In some regions, notably in the Baltic province and in parts of 
the United States, the rocks still retain their original horizon- 
tality of deposition, the muds are scarcely indurated and the 
sands are still incoherent ; but in most parts of the world they 
bear abundant evidence of the many movements and stresses to 
which they have been exposed through so enormous a period of 
time. Thus, we find them more frequently, folded, tilted and 
cleaved ; the muds have become shales, slates, phyllites or 
schists, the grey and red sands and conglomerates have become 
qu^urtzites and grey wadees, while the limestones are very gener- 
fidly dolOmitized. In the Cambrian limestoi^s, as in their more 
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recent analogues^ layers and nodules of chert and phosphatized 
material are not wanting. 

Igneous rocks are not extensively developed ; in Wales they 
form an important feature and occur in considerable thickness ; 



they are represented by lavas of olivine-diabase and by con- 
temporaneous tuffs which are traversed by later granite and 
quartz felsite. In the Cambrian of Brittany there are acid 
lavas and tuffs. Quartz porphyry, diabase and diorite appear 
in the Ardennes. In Bohemia, North America and Canada 
igneous rocks have been observed. 

In China, on the Yang-tse river, a thick deposit has been found 
full of boulders of diverse kinds of rock, striated in the manner 
that is typical of glacial action. A similar deposit occurs in the 
Gaisa beds near the Varanger Fjord in Norway. These forma- 
tions lie at the base of the lowest Cambrian strata and may 
possibly be included in the pre-Cambrian, though in Norway 
they are clearly resting upon a striated floor of crystalline rocks. 

Cambrian Life , — In a general survey of the life of this period, 
as it is revealed by the foSsils, three outstanding facts are ap- 
parent : (i) the great divergence between the Cambrian fauna 
and that of the present day ; (2) the Cambrian life assemblage 
differs in no marked manner from that of the succeeding Ordovi- 
cian and Silurian periods ; there is a certain family likeness 
which unites all of them ; (3) the extraordinary complexity and 
diversity not only in the assemblage as a whole but within 
certain limited groups of organisms. Although in the Cambrian 
strata we have the oldest known fossiliferous rocks — if we leave 
out of account the very few and very obscure organic remains 
hitherto recorded from the pre-Cambrian — yet we appear to 
enter suddenly into the presence of a world richly peopled with a 
suite of organisms already far advanced in differentiation ; the 
Cambrian fauna seems to be as far removed from what must 
have been the first forms of life, as the living forms of this remote 
period are distant from the creatures of to-day. 

With the exception of the vertebrates, every one of the great 
classes of animals is represented in Cambrian rocks. Simple 
protozoa appear in the form of Radiolaria ; Lithistid sponges 
are represented by such forms as Archaeoscyphta, Hexactinellid 
sponges by Protospongia ; Graptolites {Dictyograptus {Dictyo- 
nema)) come on in the higher parts of the system. Medusa-like 
casts have been found in the lower Cambrian of Scandinavia 
(Medusina) and in the mid-Cambrian of Alabama (Brooksella). 
Corals, Archaeocyathus, Spirocyathus, &c., lived in the Cambrian 
seas along with starfishes (Pdaeasterina), Cystideans, Protocys- 
titeSy Trochocystiies and possibly Crinoids, Dendrocrintis. An- 
nelids left their traces in burrows and casts on the sea-floor 
(Arentcolii€S, Cruziana, ScolithuSj Stc.), Crustacea occupied an 
extremely prominent place ; there were Phyllocarids such as 
Hymenocaris, and Ostracods like Entomiddla ; but by far the 
most important in numbers and development were the Trilo- 
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bites, now extinct, but in p>alaeozoic times so abundant. In the 
Cumbrian period trilobites had already attained their maximum 
size ; some species of Paradoxides were nearly 2 ft. long, but in 
company witii these monsters were tiny forms like Agnostus and 
Microdiscus, Many of the Cambrian trilobites appear to have 
been blind, and they had not at this period developed that 
flexibility in the carapace that some forms acquired later. 

Brachiopods were fairly abundant, particularly the non- 
articulated forms {OboluSy Lingdella, Acrotreta, Discinopsisy 
&c.); amongst the articulate genera are Kutorgina, Orthis, 
Rhynckonella, It is a striking fact that certain of these non- 
articulate lamp-shells are familiar inhabitants of our present 
seas. Each of the principal groups of true mollusca was repre- 
sented : . Pelecypods (Modioloides) ; Gastcropods (Scendlay 
Pleurotomaridy Trochonema); Pteropods {HyolithelluSy Hyo- 
lithes, Sdterella) ; Cephalopods {Orthoceras, Cystoceras). Of 
land plants no traces have yet been discovered. Certain 
marki^s on slates and sandstones, such as the “ fucoids of 
Scandinavia and Scotland, the Phycoides of the Fichtclgebirge, 
Eophyion and other seaweed-like impressions, may indeed be 
j the casts of fucoid plants ; but it is by no means sure that 
many of them are not mere inorganic imitative markings or the 
tracks or casts of worms. Oldhamia, a delicate branching body, 
abundant in the Cambrian of the south-east of Ireland, is probably 
a calcareous alga, but its precise nature has not been satisfactorily 
determined. 

Cambrian Siraiigraphy. — Wherever the Cambrian strata have 
been carefully studied it lias now been found possible and con- 
venient to arrange them into three series, each of which is charac- 
terized by a distinctive genus of trilobite. Thus we have a 
Lower Cambrian with Olendliis, a middle series with Paradoxides 
and an Upper Cambrian with Olenus. It is true that these 
fossils are not invariably present in every occurrence of Cambrian 
strata, but this fact notwithstanding, the threefold division holds 
with sufficient constancy. An uppermost series lies above the 
Olenus fauna in some areas ; it is represented by the Tremadoc 
beds in Britain or by the Dictyonema beds or Etdoma-Niobe 
fauna elsewhere. Three regions deserve special attention : (1) 
Great Britain, the area in which the Cambrian was first differ- 
entiated from the old “ Transition Series ; (2) North America, 
on account of the wide-spread occurrence of the rocks and the 
abundance and perfection of the fossils ; and (3) Bohemia, 
made classic by the great labours of J. Barrandc. 

Great Britain and Ireland. — The table on p. 660 contains the names 
that have been applied to the subdivisions of tlic Cambrian strata 
in the areas of outcrop in Wales and England ; at the same time it 
indicates approximately their relative position in the system. 

In Scotland the upper and middle series are represented by a 
thick mass of limestone and dolomite, the Durness limestone 
(1500 ft.). In the lower series are. in descending order, the “ Ser- 
pulite grits” or ” Salterella beds,” the "Fucoid beds” and the 
" Eriboll quartzite,” which is divided into an upper " Pipe rock ” 
and lower " Basal quartzite.” 

The Cambrian rocks of Ireland, a great series of purple and green 
shales, slates and grits with beds of quartzite, have not yet yielded 
sufficient fossil evidence to permit of a correlation with the Welsh 
rocks, and possibly some parts of the series may be transferred in 
the future to the overlying Ordovician. 

North America. — Oii the North American continent, as in Europe, 
the Cambrian system is divisible into three series : (i) the lower 
or " Georgian,” with Olenellus fauna ; (2) the middle or ” Acadian,” 
with Paradoxides or Dikelocephalus fauna ; (3) the upper or " Pots- 
dam,” with Olenus fauna (with Saratogan or St Croix as synonyms 
for Potsdam). The lower division appears on the Newfoundland 
and Labrador coasts, and is traceable thence, in a great belt south- 
west of those points, through Maine and the Hudson-Champlain 
valley into Alabama, a distance of some 2000 m. ; and the rocks 
are brought up again on the western uplift, in Nevada, Idaho, Utah, 
western Montana and British Columbia. The middle division covers 
approximately the same region as the lower one, and in addition 
it is found m Texas, Oklahoma, Indian Territory, Arizona, in 
western Montana, and possibly in western Wisconsin. The lower 
division, in addition to covering the areas already indicated, spreads 
over the interior of the United States. 

Bohemia, — The Cambrian rocks of this country are now recognized 
by J. F. Pompeskj to comprise the Paradoxidian and Olenelledian 
groups. They were made famous through the researches of Barrandc. 
The Cambrian system is covered by his stages " B ” and " C ” ; the 
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fomner a barren series of conglomerates and quartiites. the latter 
a series of grey and grcon .fisdle shales 1200 ft thick with sandstones, 
gn^wackes and conglomerates. 

Scandinmna , — Here the Cambrian system is only distinguished 
clearly on the eastern side, where the three subdivisions are found 
in a tliin series of strata (400 ft.), in which black concretion^beanng 


In the Thiit'ingsr Wald are certain strata* presumably Cambrian 
since the uppermost beds contain the Ruloma^fNidbe fauna. 

Sardinia contains both middle , and upper Cambrian. The Cam- 
brian system is represented in the Salt Range of India by the Neo- 
bolus or Khussack beds, which may possibly belong to the middle 
subdivision. The same group is probably represented in Corea 
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Midland and West of England. j 




Shropshire. 

Malvern Hills. 

Nuneaton. 

Upper Cambrian, 
ufenus fauna 

Tremadoc slates 
(Euloma - Niobe 
fauna) 

Lingula flags 

(1) Dolgelly beds 

(2) Ffestiniog 

beds 

(3) Maentwrog 

beds 

Tremadoc beds 

Lingula flags 

. 

Shineton shales 
and shales with 
Dictyonema 

Bronsil shales, 
grey (Niobe 
fauna) 

Malvern black 
shales (White- 
leaved-oak 
shales) 

Upper Stocking- 
ford shales 

(Merivale shales) 

Middle Stocking- 
ford shales, 
(Oldbury shales) 

Middle Cam- 

brian, Paradox- 
ides fauna i 

Menevian IxhIs 

Menevian beds 

* Solva group 

' 

Comley or Holly- 
bush sandstone 
with upper 

Comley lime- 
stone 

Hollybush sand- 
stone 

Lower Stocking- 
ford shales 

(Purley .shales) 

Lower Cambrian. 

Harlech grits and 

Caerfai group 

Lower Comley 

Hollybush sai 

Upper Hartshill 

Olenellus fauna 

Llanl>eris slates 

limestone 

Wrekin quartzite 

stone with Mal- 
vern quartzite 
and conglomer- 
ate at the base 

quartzite. Hyo- 
lithes shales and 
limestone 

Middle and lower 
Hartshill quart- 
zite and the 
quartzite of the 
Lickey Hills 


and the Liao-tung by 
the thick Sinisian ” 
formation of F. von 
Richthofen. 

li\ South America 
upper Cambrian rocks 
have been recorded from 
north Argentina. 

The Lower Cambrian 
has been foun^ at vari- 
ous places in South 
Australia] and in Tas- 
mania a thick seric?.s of 
strata appears to be in 
part at least of Upper 
Cambrian age. 

General Physical 
Conditions in the Cant’- 
hrian Period . — The 
Cambrian rocks previ- 
ously described are all 
such as would result 
from deposition, in 
comparatively shallow 
seas, of the products 
of degradation of land 
surfaces by the ordinary 
agents of denudation. 
Evidences of shallow 
water conditions are 
abundant ; Very fre- 
quently on the bedding 
surfaces of sandstones 


shales play an important |)art. Limestones and shales with the 
ExUoma-Niobe fauna come at the top. The upper series (Olenus) 
has been minutely zoned by W. C. Brogger, S. A. TulUH;rgand J. C. 
Mobeig. In the middle series {Faradoxides) three thin limestone 
bands have been distinguished, the Fragmenten-Kalk, the Exulans- 
Kalk and the Andranims-Kalk. 

On the Norw’egian side the Cambrian is perhai>fi represented by 
the Roros schists which lie at the base of a great series of crystal- 
line schists, the probable equivalent of Ordovician and Silurian 
rocks. 

Baltic Province. — The Cambrian rocks in this region are nearly all 
soft sediments, some 600 ft. thick ; they reach from the Gulf of 
Finland towards Lake l^doga. At the liase is the so-called “ blue 
clay*’ (really greenish) with ferruginous sandstones and with a 
fucoidal sandstone at its summit. This division is the ec^uivalent 
of the I-ower Cambrian. Above the fucoidal sandstone an im- 
portant bn^ak appears in the system, for the Faradoxides and Olenus 
divisions are at^ent. The upper members are the “ UnguJite grit ” 
and about 20 ft. of Dictyonema shale. Cambrian rocks have been 
traced into Siberia (lat. 71°) and on the Island of Vaigatch. 

Central Europe . — Besides the Bohemian region previously men- 
tioned, Cambrian rocks are present in Belgium and the north' of 
France, in Spain and the Thiiringer Wald. In the Ardennes the 
system is represented by grits and sandstones, shales, slates and 
quarts schists, and inclu^ also whet slates and some igneous rocks. 
A. Dumont has arranged the whole series (Terrain ardennais) into 
three systems, an upper ’’Salmien,” a middle “ Revinien ” and a 
lower ” Devillien,” but J. Gossclet has subsequently proposed to 
unite the two lower groups in one. 

France . — In northern France Cambrian rocks, mostly purple 
conglomerates and red shales, rest with apparent unconformability 
upon pre-Cambrian strata in Brittany, Normandy and northern 
Pbiton. In the Rennes basin limestones — often dolomitic— are 
associated with quartzites and conglomerates ; silicious limestones 
also occur in the Sarthe region. Farther south, around the old 
lands of Languedoc, equivalents of the two upper divisions of the 
Cambrian have been recorded ; and the uppermost members of tlie 
system appear in Herault. Patches of Cambrian rocks are found 
in the Pynnees. 

In Spain slates and quartzites, the slates of Rivadeo, more than 
qooo It. thick, arc followed by tlie middle Cambrian beds of La Vega, 
thick quartzites with limestone, slates and iron ores. Cambrian 
occur also in the provinces of Seville and Ciudad -Real. Upper 
Nflttiftifiaii strata have been found in upper Alemtejo in Portugal. 

Foland is a series of conglomerates, quartzites and 
ihiles; some of the beds yvdd & Faradoxides fauna. 


and other rocks we find cracks made by the sun’s heat and 
pittings caused by the showers that fell from the Cambrian sky, 
and these records of the weather of this remote period are pre- 
served as sharply and clearly as those made only to-day on our 
tidal reaches. Ripple marks and current bedding further point to 
the shallowness of the water at the places where the rocks were 
made. 

No Cambrian rocks are such as would be formed in the abysses 
of the sea — although the absence of well-developed eyes in the 
trilobitcs has led some to assume that this condition was an 
indication that the creatures lived in abyssal depths. 

At the close of the pre-Cambrian, many of the deposits of 
that period must have been elevated into regions of fairly high 
ground ; this we may assume from the nature of the Cambrian 
deposits which are mainly the product of the denudation of such 
ground. Over the land areas thus formed, the seas in Cambrian 
time gradually spread, laying down first the series known as 
Lower Cambrian, then by further encroachment on the land the 
wider spread Upper Cambrian deposits— in Europe, the middle 
series is the most extensive. Consequently, Cambrian strata are 
usually unconformable on older rocks. 

During the general advance of the sea, local warpings of the 
crust may have given rise to shallow lagoon or inland-lake con- 
ditions. The common occurrence of red strata has been cited in 
support of this view. 

Compared with some other periods, the Cambrian was free 
from extensive volcanic disturbances, but in Wales and in 
Brittany the earlier portions of this period were marked by 
voluminous outpourings ; a condition that was feebly reflected 
in central and southern Europe. 

No definite conclusions can be drawn from the fossils as to the 
climatic p>eculiarities of the earth in Cambrian times. The red 
rocks may in some cases suggest desert conditions ; and there is 
good season to suppose that in what are now Norway and China 
ariacial cold prevailed early in the period. 

Considerable variations occur in the thickness of Cambrian 
deposits, which may generally be explained by the greater 
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rapidity of deposition in some areas than in others. Nothing 
could be more striking than the difference between the thick- 
nesses in western and eastern Europe ; in Brittany the deposits 
are over 24,000 ft. thick, in Wales at least 12,000 ft., in western 
England they are only 3000 ft., and in northern Scotland 2000 ft., 
while no farther east than Scandinavia the complete Cambrian 
succession is only about 400 ft. thick. Again, in North America, 
the greatest thicknesses are found along the mountainous regions 
on the west and on the east — ^reaching 12,000 ft. in the latter 
and probably nearly 40,000 ft. in the former (in British 
Columbia) — while over the interior of the continent it is seldom 
more than 1000 ft. thick. 

Any attempt to picture the geographical conditions of the 
Cambrian period must of necessity be very imperfect. It was 
pointed out by Barrande that early in Palaeozoic Europe there 
appeared two marine provinces — a northern one extending from 
Russia to the British Isles through Scandinavia and northern 
Germany, and a southern one comprising France, Bohemia, the 
Iberian peninsula and Sardinia. It is assumed that some kind 
of land barrier separated these two provinces. Further, there is 
a marked likeness between the Cambrian of western Europe and 
eastern America ; many fossils of this period are common to 
Britain, Sweden and eastern Canada ; therefore it is likely that a 
north Atlantic basin existed. Prof. Kayser suggests that there 
was also a Pacific basin more extensive than at present ; this is 
borne out by the similarity between the Cambrian faunas of 
China, Sil.>eria and Argentina. The same author postulates an 
Arctic continent, bordering upon northern Europe, Greenland 
and North America ; an African-Brazilian continent across the 
present south Atlantic, and a marine communication between 
Australia and India, where the faunas have much in common. 

References. — The literature devoted to the Cambrian period 
is very voluminous, im})ortant contributions having been made 
by A. Sedgwick, Sir R. I. Murchison, H. Hicks, C. Lapworth, T. 
Groom, J. W. Salter, J. E. Man*, C. D. Walcott, G. F. Matthew, 
E. Emmons, E. Billings, J. Barrande, F. Schmidt, W. C. Brogger, 
S. A. Tullberg, S. I.. Torngrist, G. Linnarsson and many others. 
A good general account of the period will be found in Sir A. Geikie’s 
Text-Book of Geology, vol. ii. 4th ed. 1903 (with references), and 
from an American point of view, in T. C. Chamberlain and R. O. 
Salisbury’s Geology, vol. ii., 1906 (references to American sources). 
See also J. E. Marr, The Classification of the Cambrian and Silurian 
Rocks, 1883 (with bibliography up to the year of public.ation) ; 
A. Geikie, Q.J. Geol. Soc,, 1891, xlvii., Ann. address, p. 90 ; F. Freeh, 
“ Die gcographische Verbreitung und Entwickclung des Cambrium,” 
Compte Rendu. Congrds Gdol. Internal. iSgy, St-PHershourg (1899) ; 
Geological Literature added to the Geological Society’s Library, pub- 
lished annually since 1893. (J. A. II.) 

CAMBRIC, a word derived from Kameryk or Kamerijk, the 
Flemish name of Cambrai, a town in the department of Nord, 
France, where the cloth of this name is said to have been first 
made. It was originally made of fine linen. There is a record 
of a privy purse expenditure in 1530 for cambric for Henry VIII.’s 
shirts. Cambric has been used for many years in the manufacture 
of handkerchiefs, collars, cuffs, and for fine underclothing ; also 
for the best shrouds, and for fine baby linen. The yarns for 
this cloth are of very fine quality, and the number of threads 
and picks often reaches and sometimes exceeds 120 per inch. 
Embroidery cambric is a fine linen used for embroidery. Batiste, 
said to be called after Baptiste, a linen-weaver of Cambrai, is a 
kind of cambric frequently dyed or printed. All these fabrics are 
largely copied in cheaper materials, mixtures of tow and cotton, 
and in many cases cotton alone, taking the place of the original 
flax line yarns. 

CAMBRIDGE, EARLS AND DUKES OF. Under the Norman 
and early Plantagenet kings of England the earldom of Cam- 
bridge was united with that of Huntingdon, which was held 
among others by David I., king of Scotland, as the husband of 
earl Waltheofs daughter, Matilda. As a separate dignity the 
earldom dates from about 1340, when William V., count (after- 
wards duke) of Juliem, was created earl of Cambridge by King 
Edward III.; and in 1362 (the year after William’s death) 
Edward created his own son, Edmund of Langley, earl of Cam- 
bridge, the title being afterwards merged in that of duke of York, 
which was bestowed upon Edmund in 1385. Edmund’s elder 
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son, Edward, earl of Rutland, who succeeded his father as duke 
of York and earl of Cambridge in 1402, appears to have resigned 
the latter dignity in or before 1414, as in this year his younger 
brother, Ricliard, was made earl of Cambridge. In the follomng 
year Richard was executed for plotting against Ring Henry V., 
and his title was forfeited, but it was restored to his son, Richard, 
who in 1415 became duke of York in succession to his uncle 
Edward. Subsidiary to the dukedom of York the title was held 
by Richard, and after his death in 1460 by his son Edward, 
afterwards King Edward IV., becoming extinct on the fall of the 
Yorkist dynasty. 

In 1619 King James I., anxious to bestow an English title upon 
James Hamilton, 2nd marquess of Hamilton (d. 1625), created 
him earl of Cambridge, a title which came to his son and successor 
James, 3rd marquess and first duke of Hamilton (d. 1649). In 
1651 when William, 2nd duke of Hamilton, died, his English title 
became extinct. 

Again bestowed upon a member of the royal house, the title of 
earl of Cambridge was granted in 1659 by Charles II. to his 
brother Henry, duke of Gloucester, only to become extinct on 
Henry’s death in the following year. In 1661 Charles, the infant 
son of James, duke of York, afterwards King James II., was 
designated as marquess and duke of Cambridge, but the child 
died before the necessary formalities were completed. However, 
two of James’s sons, James (d. 1667) and P'dgar (d. 1671), were 
actually created in succession dukes of Cambridge, but both died 
in childhood. After the passing of the Act of Settlement in 1701 
it was proposed to grant an English title to George Augustus, 
electoral prince of Hanover, who, after his grandmother, the 
electress Sophia, and his father, the elector George Louis, was 
heir to the throne of England ; and to give effect to this proposal 
George Augustus was created marquess and duke of Cambridge 
in November 1706. The title lapsed when he became king of 
Great Britain and Ireland in 1727, but it was revived in 1801 in 
favour of Adolphus Frederick, the seventh son of George III. He 
and his son are dealt with below. 

Adolphus Frederick, duke of Cambridge (1774-1850), was 
born in London on the 24th of February 1774. Having studied 
at the university of Gottingen, Adolphus Frederick served in the 
Hanoverian and British armies, and, in November 1801, was 
created earl of Tipperary and duke of Cambridge, becoming a 
member of the privy council in the following year. The duke is 
chiefly known for his connexion with Hanover. In 1815, on the 
conclusion of the war, the electorate of Hanover was raised to 
the rank of a kingdom, and in the following year the duke was 
appointed viceroy. He held this position until the separation of 
Great Britain and Hanover in 1837, and displaying tact and 
moderation, appears to have ruled the country with great success 
during a difficult period. Returning to England the duke became 
very popular, and was active in supporting many learned and 
benevolent societies. He died in London on the 8th of July 1850. 
In 1818 he married Augusta (1797-1889), daughter of Frederick, 
landgrave of Hesse-Cassel. He left three children : his successor, 
George ; Augusta Caroline (b. 1822), who married Frederick 
William, grand duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz ; and Mary Adelaide 
(1833-1897), who married Francis, duke of Teck. 

(Ieorge William Frederick Charles, duke of Om- 
bridge (1819-1904), was born at Hanover on the 26th of 
March 1819. He was thus about two months older than his 
cousin, Queen Victoria, and was for that period in the line of 
succession to the British throne. He was educated at Hanover 
by the Rev. J. R. Wood, a canon of Worcester. In November 
1837, after he had served for a short time in the Hanoverian 
army, the rank of colonel in the British army was conferred upon 
him, and he was attached to the staff at Gibraltar from October 
1838 to April 1839. After servihg in Ireland with the 12th 
Royal Lancers, he w^ appointed in April 1842 colonel of the 
17th Light Dragoons (now Lancers). From 1843 to 1845 he 
was colonel on the staff in the Ionian Islands, and was then 
promoted major-general. In October 1846 he took command 
of the Limerick district, and shortly afterwards of the Dublin 
district; In 1850 his father died, and he succeeded to the 
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dukedom. Being appointed inspector of cavalry in 1852, he held 
that post until 1854, when, upon the outbreak of the Crimean 
War, he was placed in command of the ist division (Guards and 
Highland brigades) of the British army in the East. In June 
of the same year he was promoted lieutenant-general. He was 
present at the battles of the Alma, Balaklava and Inkerman, 
and at the siege of Sevastopol. On the 15th of July 1856 he was 
appointed general commanding-in-chief, on the 9th of November 
1862 field marshal, and by letters patent, 1887, commander- 
in-chief. The long period during which he held the command 
of the army was marked by many changes. The Crimean War 
brought to light great administrative defects, and led to a re- 
grouping of the departments, which, with the whole personnel 
of the army, were brought under the authority of the secretary 
of state for war. The constitutional changes involved did not, 
however, affect seriously the organization of the military forces. 
Only in 1870, after the successes of Prussia had created a pro- 
found impression, were drastic changes introduced by Cardwell 
into the entire fabric of the army. The objects of the reformers 
of 1870 were undoubtedly wise ; but some of the methods 
adopted were open to question, and were strongly resented by 
the duke of Cambridge, whose views were shared by the majority 
of officers. Further changes were inaugurated in 1880, and again 
the duke found much to criticize. His opinions stand recorded 
in the voluminous evidence taken by the numerous bodies 
appointed to inquire into the condition of the army. They show 
a sound military judgment, and, as against innovations as such, 
a strong attachment to the old regimental system. That this 
judgment and this attachment were not so rigid as was generally 
supposed is proved by his published correspondence. Throughout 
the period of change, while protesting, the duke invariably 
accepted and loyally endeavoured to carry out the measures 
on which the government decided. In a memorandum addressed 
to Mr Childers in r88o he defined his attitude as follows: — 
Should it appear, however, that for reasons of state policy it 
is necessary that the contemplated changes should be made, 

1 am prepared to carry them out to the best of my ability.” 
This attitude he consistently maintained in all cases in which his 
training and associations led him, rightly or wrongly , to deprecate 
changes the need for which was not apparent to him. His 
judgment was especially vindicated in the case of an ill-advised 
reduction of the artillery carried out by Mr Stanhope. Under 
the order in cxmncil of February 1888, the whole responsibility 
for military duties of every kind was for the first time centred 
upon the commander-in-chief, lliis, pointed out by the 
Harrington commission in 1890, involved “ an excessive 
centralization ” which ‘‘ must necessarily tend to weaken the 
sense of responsibility of the other heads of departments, and 
thus to diminish their efficiency.” The duke of Cambridge, whose 
position entailed many duties apart from those strictly apper- 
taining to a commander-in-chief, could not give personal atten- 
tion to the vast range of matters for which he was made nominally 
responsible. On the other hand, the adjutant-general could 
act in his name, and the secretary of state could obtain military 
advice from officials charged with no direct responsibility. 
The effect was to place the duke in a false position in the eyes 
of the army and of the country. If the administration of 
the army suffered after 1888, this was due to a system which 
violated principles. His active control of its training during 
the whole period of his command was less hampered, and more 
directly productive of good results. 

Throughout his long term of office the duke of Cambridge 
evinced a warm interest in the welfare of the soldier, and great 
experience combined with a retentive memory made him a 
master of detail. He was famous for plain, and strong, 
language ; but while quick to condemn deviations from 
the letter of regulations, and accustomed to insist upon great 
precision in drill, he was never a martinet, and his natural 
^dliness made him ready to bestow praise. Belonging to the 
older generation of soldiers, he could not easily adapt himself 
to the new conditions, and in dispensing patronage he was some- 
what distrustful of originality, while Us position as a member of 


the royal family tended to narrow his scope for selection. He 
was thus inclined to be influenced by considerations of pure 
seniority, and to underrate the claims of sfiecial ability. The 
army, however, always recognized that in the duke of Cambridge 
it had a commander-in-chief devoted to its interests, and keenly 
anxious amid many difficulties to promote its well-being. The 
duke resigned the commandership-in-chief on the ist of November 
1895, and was succeeded by Lord Wolseley, the duties of the 
office being considerably modified. He was at the same time 
gazetted honorary colonel -in-chief to the forces. He was made 
ranger of Hyde Park and St James’s Park in 1852, and of 
Richm6nd Park in 1857 ; governor of the Royd Military 
Academy in 1862, and its president in 1870, and personal aide- 
de-camp to Queen Victoria in 1882. He died on tlie 17th of 
March 1904 at Gloucester House, London, The chief honours 
conferred upon him were ; G.C.H., 1825 ; K.G., 1835 ; G.C.M.G., 
1845 ; G.C.B., 1855 ; K.P., 1861 ; K.T., 1881. From 1854 he 
was president of Christ’s hospital. The duke of Cambridge was 
married to Ix^uisa Fairbrother, who took the name of FitzGeorge 
after her marriage. She died in 1890. 

See Rev. E. Sheppard, George, Duke of Cambridge ; a Memoir 
of his Private Life (London, 1906) ; and Willoughby Vemer, Military 
Life of the Duke of Cambridge (1905). 

CAMBRIDGE, RICHARD OWEN (1717-1802), English poet, 
was born in London on the 14th of February 1717. He was 
educated at Eton and at St John’s College, Oxford. Leaving 
the university without taking a degree, lie took up residence at 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1737. Four years later he married, and went to 
live at his country seat of Whitminster, Gloucestersliire. In 
1751 he removed to Twickenham, where he enjoyed the society 
of many notalile persons. Horace Walpole in his letters makes 
many jesting allusions to Cambridge in the character of news- 
monger. He (lied at Twickenham on the 17 th of September 
1802. His chief work is the Scrihlcriad (1751), a mock epic 
poem, the hero of which is the Marti nus Seri bier us of Pope, 
Arbuthnot and Swift. The poem is preceded by a dissertation 
on the mock heroic, in which he avows Cervantes as his master. 
The satire shows considerable learning, and was eagerly read 
by literary people ; but it never became popular, and the 
allusions, dways obscure, have little interest for the present-day 
reader. He made a valuable contribution to history in his 
Account oj the War in India on the Coast of Coromandel 
from the year 1730 to 1760 , , . (1761). He had intended to write 
a history of the rise and progress of British power in India, 
but this enterprise went no further than the work just named, 
as he found tliat Robert Ornie, who had promised him the use 
of his papers, contemplated the execution of a similar plan. 

The Works of Pickard Owen Cambridge, Esq,, including several 
Pieces never before published, with an Account of his Life and Char- 
acter by his Son, George Owen Cambridge (1803), includes, besides the 
Scribleriad, some narrative and satirical poems, and alx)ut twenty 
papers originally published in Edward Moore’s paper called The 
World. His poems are included in A. Chalmers’s English Poets {1816). 

CAMBRIDGE, a municipal and parliamentary borough, the 
seat of a university, and the county town of Cambridgeshire, 
England, 56 m. N. by E. of London by the Great Eastern 
railway, served also by the Great Northern, London & North- 
Western and Midland lines. Pop. (1901) 38,379. It lies in a flat 
plain at the southern border of the low Fen country, at an 
elevation of only 30 to 50 ft. above sea-level. The greater part of 
the town is situated on the cast (right) bank of the Cam, a 
tributary of the Ouse, but suburbs extend across the river. To 
the south and west slight hills bordering the fenland rise 
gently. The parliamentary borough of Camfodge returns one 
member. The municipal borough is under a mayor, 12 aldermen, 
and 36 councillors. Area, 3233 acres. 

Cambridge University^ shares with that of Oxford the first 
place among such institutions in the British empire. It is the 
dominating factor in the modem importance of 
the town, and it is therefore necessary to outline 
thpi historical conditions which led to its establishment. The 
geographical situation of Cambridge, in its present appearance 
' Sec also UNivxRSirtssi 
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possessing Uttle attraction or advantage, calls nevertheless for 
first consideration* Cambridge, in fact, owed its growth to its 
position on a natural line of communication between the east and 
the midlands of England, flanked on the one hand by the deep 
forests which covered the uplands, on the other by the unreclaimed 
fens> then desolate and in great part impenetrable. The import- 
ance of this highway may be judged from the number of early 
earthworks in the vicinity of Cam Wdge ; and the Castle Hill, at 
the north side of the present town (near the west bank of the 
river), is perhaps a British work. Roman remains discovered in 
the same locality give evidence of the existence of a small town 
or village at the junction of roads ; the name of Camboritum is 
usually attached to it, but without certainty. The modem name 
of Cambridge has no connexion with this. The present form of 
the name has usually been derived from a corruption of the 
original name Grantebrycge or Grantabridge (Skeat); but Mr 
Arthur Gray points out that there is no documentary evidence 
for this corruption in the shape of such probaWe intermediate 
forms as Grantebrig or Crantebrig. On the other hand, he brings 
evidence to show that the name Cantehrig, though not applied to 
the whole town, was very early given to that quarter of it near 
the Cante brig, ue, the bridge over the Cante (the ward beyond 
the Great Bridge was called “ Parcelle of Cambridge ’’ as late as 
1340) ; in this quarter, close to the bridge, Cambridge castle was 
built by the Conqueror, and from the castle and the castle- 
quarter the name spread within sixty years to the whole town, 
the similarity between the names Grantebrig and Cantebrig 
playing some part in this extension (TA<? Dual Griffin of the Town 
of Cambridge, p. 31). Granta is the earliet and still an dtemative 
name of the river Cam, this more common modem form having 
been adopted in sympathy with the modern name of the town. 
Cambridge had a further importance from its position at the head 
of river navigation, and a charter of Henry L, in which the town 
Is already referred to as a borough, grants it exclusive rights as 
a river-port, and regulates traffic and tolls. The wharves lay 
principally along that part of the river where are now the 
celebrated “ backs ” of some of the colleges, whose exquisite 
grounds slope down to the water. The great Sturbridge or 
Stourbridge Fair at Barnwell, formerly one of the most important 
in England, is a further illustration of the ancient commercial 
importance of Cambridge ; the oldest known charter concerning 
it tiates from the opening of the 13th century, though its initiation 
may perliaps be placed a century before. 

Concerning tlie early municipal history of Cambridge little is 
known, but at the time of the Domesday survey its citizens felt 
themselves strong enough to protest against the exactions of the 
Norman sheriff, Roger Picot ; and the town had attained a 
considerable degree of importance when, in 1068, William the 
Conqueror built a castle on the site known as Castle Hill, and used 
it as a base of operations against Hereward the Wake and the 
insurgents of the fenland. Cambridge, however, has practically 
no further military history. From the 14th century onward 
materials were taken from the castle by the builders of colleges, 
while the gatehouse, the last surviving portion, was removed in 
1842. 

The medieval spirit of emulation between the universities of 
Cambridge and Oxford resulted in a series of remarkable fables 
to account for the foundation of both. That of Cambridge was 
assigned to a Spanish prince, Cantaber, in the 4321st year after 
the Creation. A charter from King Arthur dated 531, and the 
transference of students from Cambridge to Oxford by King 
Alfred, were also claimed as historical facts. The true germ of 
the university is to be sought in the religious foundations in the 
town. The earliest to be noticed is the Augustinian house of St 
Giles, founded by Hugoline, wife of Roger Picot the sheriff, in 
1092 ; this was removed in 1112 to Barnwell, where the chapel 
defeated to St Andrew the Less is practically the sole remnant 
of its buildings. In 1224 the Franciscans came to Cambridge, 
and later in the same century a number of other religious orders 
settled here, such as the Dominicans, the Gilboiiiies and the 
Cartnelites, .who had before been established at Newnham. 
Students were gradually attracted to these several religious 
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houses, and Cambridge was already recognized as a centre of 
learning when, in 1231, Henry III. issued a writ for its governance 
as such, among other provisions conferring certain disciplinary 
powers on the bishop of Ely. It soon became evident that the 
influence of the religious orders on those who came to them for 
instruction was too narrow. This was recognized elsewhere, for 
it was in order to counteract that influence that Walter de 
Merton drew up the statute of governance for his foundation of 
Merton College, Oxford, a statute which was soon afterwards 
used as a model by Hugh de Balsham, bishop of Ely, when, in 
1281-1284 he founded the first Cambridge college, Peterhouse. 

The friction between town and university, due in the main to 
the conflict of their jurisdictions, the tradition of which, as in the 
sister university, died hard in the annual efforts of some under- 
graduates to revive the “ town and gown ” riots, culminated 
during the rebellion of Wat Tyler (1381) in an episode which is 
alone worthy of record and may serve to illustrate the whole. 
This was an attack by the rabble, instigated, it is said, by the 
more reputable townspeople, on the colleges, several of which 
were sacked. The attack was ultimately defeated by the courage 
and resource of Henry Spenser or Le Dispencer, bishop of 
Norwich. The relations of the university of Cambridge with the 
crown were never so intimate as those of Oxford. Henry 111 . 
fortified the town with two gates, but these were burnt by the 
rebellious barons ; and in much later times the two first of the 
Stuart kings, and the two first of the Georges;, cultivated friendly 
personal relations with the university. During the civil war the 
colleges even melted down their plate for the war chest of King 
Charles ; but Cambridge showed little of the stubborn royalism 
of Oxford, and submitted to the Commonwealth without serious 
resistance. 

The histor>^ of collegiate foundation in Cambridge after that of 
Peterhouse may be followed through the ensuing description of 
the colleges, but for ease of reference these are dealt 
with in alphabetical order. I’he main street which ® 
traverses the town from south to north, parallel to, and at a 
short distance from the river, is known successively as Trumping- 
ton Street, King’s Parade, Trinity Street, St John’s Street and 
Bridge Street. The majority of the colleges lie on either side of 
this street, and chiefly between it and the river. Those of St 
John’s, Trinity, Trinity Hall, Clare, King’s and Queens’ present 
the famous “ backs ” towards the river, which is crossed by a 
series of picturesque bridges leading to the gardens and grounds 
on the opposite bank. 

Christ's College is not among the group indicated above ; it 
stands farther to the east, in St Andrew’s Street. It was founded 
in 1505 by the Lady Margaret Beaufort, mother of Henry Vll. 
It incorporated G^’s House, which had been founded by 
William Bingham, a cleric of London, in 1439, had been removed 
when the site was required for part of King’s College, and had 
been refounded with the countenance of Henry VI. in 1448. 
This was a small house, but the Lady Margaret’s endowment 
provided for a master, twelve fellows and forty-seven scholars. 
Edward VI. added another fellowship and three scholarships 
and the present number of fellows is fifteen. There are certain 
exhibitions in election to which preference is given to schools 
in the north of England— Giggleswick, Kirkby Lonsdale, Skipton 
and Sedbergh. The buildings of Lady Margaret’s foundation 
were in great part faced in classical style in the 17th century ; 
a building east of the old quadrangle is also of this period, and 
is ascribed to Inigo Jones. The rooms occupied by the foundress 
herself are preserved, though in an altered condition, as are 
those of the poet Milton, who was educated here, and with whom 
the college has many associations. In the fine gardens is an 
ancient mulberry tree believed to have been planted by him. 
Among illustrious names connected with this college are John 
Lcland the antiquary, Archdeaccm Paley, author of the Evidences, 
and Charles Darwin, while Henry More and others of the school 
of Cambridge Platonists in the 17th century were edu(Ated here. 

Clare College lies close to the river, south of Trinity Hall. In 
1326 the university erected a hall, known as University Hall, to 
accommodate a number of students, and in 1338 Elizabeth de 
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Burgh^ countess of Qare, re*endowed the hall, which took the 
name of Qare Hall, and only became known as college in 1856. 
There was a strong ecclesiastical tendency in this foundation ; 
six out of the twenty fellows were to be priests when elected. 
The foundation now consists of a master and fifteen fellows, 
besides scholars, of whom three receive emoluments from the 
endowment of Lady Qare. The old college buildings were in 
great part destroyed by fire in 1521 ; the present buildings 
date from 1638 to 1715, and are admirable examples of their 
period. They surround a very beautiful quadrangle, and the 
back towards the river is also fine. Unconfirmed tradition 
indicates the poet Chaucer as an alumnus of this college ; other 
famous men associated with it were Hugh Latimer the martyr, 
Ralph Cudworth, one of the “ Platonists,” and Archbishop 
Tillotson. 

Corpus Chrisii College (commonly called Corpus) stands 
on the east side of Trumpington Street. The influence of 
medieval gilds in Cambridge, the character of which was 
primarily religious, was exceedingly strong. About the be- 
ginning of the 14th century there is first mentioned the gild of 
St Mary, which was connected with Great St Mary’s church. 
The gild was at this time prosperous, but about 1350, when 
the idea of the foundation of a college by the gilds was matured, 
the fraternity of St Mary lacked the means to proceed save by 
amalgamating with another gild, that of Corpus Christi. The 
age of this institution, whose church was St Benedict’s or St 
Bene’t, is not known. By the two gilds, therefore, the House 
of Scholars of Corpus Christi and the Blessed Virgin Mary ” 
was founded in 1352, the foundation being the only instance 
of its kind. In early times it was commonly known as St Benet’s 
from the church connected with the Corpus gild which stands over 
against the college, and served as its chapel for nearly three 
centuries. The foundation consists of a master and twelve 
fellows, with scholars of the old and later foundations. The 
ancient small quadrangle remains, and is of historical rather 
than architectural interest. The great quadrangle dates from 
1823--1825. The library contains the famous collection of MSS. 
bequeathed by Archbishop Matthew Parker, alumnus of the 
college, in the i6th century. 

Downing College is in the southern part of the town, to the 
east of Trumpington Street. Sir George Downing, baronet, of 
Gamlingay Park, who died in 1749, left estates to various 
relations, who died without issue. In this event, Downing’s will 
provided for the foundation of a college, but the heirs contested 
the will with the university, and in spite of a decision against 
them in 1769, continued to hold the estates for many years, so 
that it was not until 1800 that the charter for the college was 
obtained. The foundation-stone was laid in 1807, and the two 
ranges of buildings, in classical style, represent all that was 
completed of an intended quadrangle. The foundation consists 
of a master, professors of English law and of medicine, six 
fellows and six scholars. 

Emmanuel College overlooks St Andrew’s Street. It was 
founded in 1584 by Sir Walter Mildmay {c, 1520-1 589), chancellor j 
of the exchequer and privy councillor under Queen Elizabeth. 
The foundation, considerably enlaiged from the original, consists 
of a master, sixteen fellows and thirty scholars. There are further 
scholarships on other foundations which are awarded by pre- 
ference to pupils of Uppingham and other schools in the midlands. 
Emmanuel was noted from the outset as a stronghold of Puritan- 
ism ; it is indeed recorded that Elizabeth rallied the founder 
on his intention that this should be so. Mildmay assuredly had 
the welfare of the church primarily at heart, and he attempted 
to provide against the life residence of fellows, which he con- 
sidered an unhealthy feature in some colleges. The site of 
Emmanuel was previously occupied by a Dominican friary, 
and some of its buildings were adapted to collegiate uses. There 
is only a little of the earliest building remaining ; the greater 
part of the present college dates from the second half of the 
18th centujy. The chapel, however, is by Sir Christopher Wren 
(1677). Richard Holdsworth, Gresham professor, and William 
Bancroft, archbishop of Canterbury, were masters of this college ; 


Bishops Joseph HaU and Thomas Percy were among its durmi, 
as was John Harvard, principal founder of the great American 
college which bears his name. 

GonviUe and Caius College (commonly called Caius, pronounced 
Kees), stands mainly on the west side of Trinity Street It arose 
out of an earlier foundation. In 1 348 Edmund Gonvile or Gonevill 
founded the hall of the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin, which 
was commonly called GonviUe Hall, for the education of twenty 
scholars in dialectic and other sciences, with endowment for 
a master and three feUows. This hall stood on part of the present 
site of Corpus, but on the death of its founder in 1351 it was 
moved to the north-west comer of the site of the present Caius, 
by William Bateman, bishop of Norwich and founder of Trinity 
Hall. The famous physician John Caius (^.w.), who was educated 
at this small institution, later conceived the idea of refounding 
and enlarging it, obtained a charter to do so in 1557, and became 
master of the new foundation of GonviUe and Caius College. 
The foundation consists of a master and not less than twenty- 
two feUows, exclusive of the provision under the will of William 
Henry Drosier (d. 1889), doctor of medicine and fellow of the 
college, for the endowment of seven additional fellowships. 
Since its refoundation by Caius, the college has had a peculiar 
connexion with the study of medicine, while, besides many 
eminent physicians. Sir Thomas Gresham, Judge Jeffreys, 
Robert Hare, Jeremy Taylor, Henry Wharton and Lord Thurlow 
are among its noted names. Three sides of the main quadrangle. 
Tree Court, including the frontage towards Trinity Street, are 
modem (1870). The interior of this court is picturesque, and 
the design of the smaller Caius Court was inspired by Caius 
himself. He also designed the gates of Honour, Virtue and 
Humility, of which the two first stand in situ ; the gate of 
Honour is a peculiarly good example of early Renaissance work. 
Caius is buried in the chapel. 

Jesus College lies apart from and to the north-east of the 
majority of the colleges. It was founded in 1496 by John 
Alcock, bishop of Ely. The site was previously occupied by a 
Benedictine nunnery dedicated to St Radigund, which was 
already in existence in the first half of the 12th century and was 
claimed by Alcock to have been founded from Ely, to the bishops 
of which it certainly owed much. The name given to Alcock’s 
college was that of “ the most Blessed Virgin Mary, St John the 
Evangelist, and the glorious Virgin Saint Radigund,” but it 
appears that the founder himself intended the name to be Jesus 
College. He provided for a master and six fellows, but the 
foundation now consists of a master and sixteen fellows, with 
twenty scholars or more. There are several further scholarships 
confined to the sons of clergymen of the Church of England. 
Architecturally Jesus is one of the most interesting colleges in 
Cambridge, for Alcock retained, and there still remains, a con- 
siderable part of the old buildings of the nunnery. The most 
important of these is the church, which Alcock, by removing 
most of the nave and other portions, converted into the usual 
form of a college chapel. The tower, however, is retained. The 
bulk of the building is an admirable example of Early English 
work, but there are traces of Norman ; and Alcock added certain 
Perpendicular features. Of the rest of the college buildings, 
the hall is Alcock’s work, the brick gatehouse is a fine structure 
of the close of the 15th century, while the cloister is a little later, 
and stands on the site of the nuns’ cloister. Another court dates 
from the 17th and early i8th centuries, and there is a considerable 
amount of modern building. The most famous name connected 
with Jesus College is that of Cranmer. Among many others are 
Sir Thomas Elyot, John Bale, John Pearson, bishop of Chester, 
Hugh Peters, Gilbert Wakefield, Thomas Malthus, Laurence 
Sterne and Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 

King's College has its fine frontage upon the western side of 
Kng’s Parade. It was founded by King Henry VI. in 1441. 
The first site was small and circumscribed, and in 1443 the existing 
site was with difficulty cleared of dwellings. The king designed 
a d(Ae connexion between this college and his other foundation 
at Eton ; he provided for a provost and for seventy scholars^ 
all of whom should be Etonians. In 1861 open scholarships 
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were instituted^ and the foundation now consists of a provost^ 
forty-six fellows and forty^eight scholars. Half the scholarships 
are still appropriated to Etoru An administrative arrangement 
peculiar to King^s College is that by which the provost has 
absolute authority within its walls^ to the exclusion of officers 
of the University. The chief architectural ornament of the 
college^ and one of the most notable in the town^ is the magnifi- 
cent Perpendicular chapel^ comparable with those of St George 
at Windsor and Heniy VII. at Westminster Abbey. The 
building was begun in 1446, and extended (apart from the 
interior fittings) over nearly seventy years. Within, the most 
splendid features are the fan-vaulting which extends throughout 
the chapel, the noble range of stained-glass windows, which 
date for the most part from the early part of the i6th century, 
and the wooden organ screen, which, with part of the stalls, is 
of the time of Henry VIII. The college services are celebrated 
for the beauty of their music. The bulk of the other collegiate 
buildings are of the i8th century or modern. The old court 
of King’s College is occupied by the modern university library, 
north of the chapel ; the gateway, a good example (1444), is 
preserved. John Frith the Martyr, Richard Croke, Giles 
Fletcher, Richard Mulcaster, Sir William Temple, William 
Oughtred, the poet Waller, and Horace Walpole and others of 
his family are among many illustrious alumni of the college. 

Magdalene College (pronounced Maudlin) stands on the west 
bank of the Cam, near the Great Bridge. In 1428 the Bene- 
dictines of Crowland Abbey founded a home for student monks 
on this site, and in 1519 Edward, duke of Buckingham, partly 
secularized this institution by founding Buckingham College 
in connexion with it. After the dissolution of the monastery, 
Thomas, Baron Audley of Walden, erected Magdalene in place 
of the former house in 1542. The foundation consists of a 
master and seven fellows, besides scholars. Ihere are some 
valuable exhibitions appropriated to Wisbech school. The 
appointment of the master is peculiar, the office being in the gift 
of the occupant of Audley End, an estate near Saffron Walden, 
Essex. Some parts of the original building are preserved, but 
the most notable portion of the college is the Pepysian library, 
dating r. 1700. It contains the very valuable collection of books 
bequeathed by Samuel Pepys to the college, at which he was a 
student. Buckingham College had Archbishop Cranmer as a 
lecturer; Charles Kingsley and Charles Stewart Parnell were 
educated at Magdalene. 

Pembroke College stands to the east of Trumpington Street. 
It was founded in 1347 by Mary de St Paul, widow of Aylmer 
de Valence, earl of Pembroke. Henry VI. made notable bene- 
factions to it. The foundation consists of a master and thirteen 
fellows, and there are six scholarships on the original foundation, 
besides others of later institution. The older existing buildings 
are mainly of the i8th century, but much of the original fabric 
was removed and rebuilt in 1874. The chapel is of the middle of 
the 17th century, and is ascribed to Sir Christopher Wren. The 
poets Spenser and Gray, Nicholas Ridley the martyr. Archbishop 
Whitgift and William Pitt were associated with this college ; 
and from the number of bishops whose names are associated 
with it the college has obtained the style of collegium episcopale. 

Peterhouse or St Peter’s College is on the west side of Trump- 
ington Street, almost opposite Pembroke. It has already been 
indicated as the oldest Cambridge college (1284). Hu^h de 
Balsham, the founder, had settled some secular scholars m the 
ancient Augustinian Hospital of St John in 1280, but the experi- 
ment was not a success. Nor did he carry out his full intentions 
as regards Peterhouse, the foundation of which followed on the 
failure of the fusion of his scholars with the hospital ; but 
Simon Montagu, his successor in the bishopric of Ely, carried 
on liis work, and in 1344 gavj^ the college a code of statutes in 
which the influence of the Merton code is plainly visible. A 
master and fourteen fellows formed the original foundation, but 
the present consists of a master, and not less than eleven fellows 
and twenty 'three scholars. The hall retains some original work ; 
it was first built oiit of a legacy from the founder. The library 
building {c. 1590) is due to a legacy from £)r Andrew Feme 
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(master i 554 “"i 5 ®o)^ Mathew Wren (master 1625-1634), 

uncle of the famous architect Sir Christopher Wren, direct^ 
the building of the chapel and cloisters. The most famous name 
connected with the college is that of Cardinal Beaufort. 

Queem' College stands at the south of the riverside group, and 
one of its ranges of buildings rises immediately from the river. 
A college of St Bernard had been established in 1445 by Andrew 
Docket or pokett> rector of St Botolph’s church, who had also 
been principal of a hostel, or students’ lodge, of St Bernard. 
He sought and obtained the patronage of Margaret of Anjou, 
wife of Henry VI., who undertook the foundation of a new house 
on another site in 1448, to bear the name of Queen’s. Docket 
became the first master. In 1465 Elizabeth Woodville, wife of 
Edward IV., became the college’s second foundress. The 
foundation consists of a president and eleven fellows. The 
buildings are exceedingly picturesque. The main quadrangle, 
of red brick, was completed very soon after the foundation. 
The smaller cloister court, towards the river, retains building 
of the same period, and the beautiful wooden gallery of the 
president’s lodge deserves notice. Another court is called 
Erasmus’s ; the rooms which he is said to have occupied remain, 
and a walk in the college garden across the river bears his name. 

Si Catharine's College, on the west side of Trumpington Street, 
was founded by Dr Robert Woodlark or Wodelarke, chancellor 
of the university and (1452) provost of King’s College. It was 
opened in 1473, but the charter of incorporation dates from 1475. 
The foundation provided for a master (Woodlark being the first) 
and three fellows ; there are now six fellows, and twenty-six 
scholars. The principal buildings, surrounding a court on three 
sides, date mainly from a complete reconstruction of the college 
at the close of the 17th century. 

Si John's College, at the north of the riverside group of colleges, 
was founded in 1511 by the Lady Margaret Beaufort, also 
foundress of Christ’s College. It replaced the Hospital of St 
John, which dated from the early years of the 13th century, 
and has been mentioned already in connexion with Peterhouse. 
The Lady Margaret died before the college was firmly established, 
and her designs were not carried out without many difficulties, 
which were overcome chiefly by the exertions of John Fisher, 
bishop of Rochester, one of her executors. Thirty-two fellow- 
ships were endowed, but subsequent endowments allowed 
extension, and the foundation now consists of a master, fifty-six 
fellows, sixty scholars and nine sizars. A large number of 
exhibitions are appropriated to special schools. Of the four 
courts of St John’s, the easternmost is the original, and has a very 
fine Tudor gateway of brick. The chapel is modern (1863-1869), 
an ornate example of the work of Sir Gilbert Scott. The second 
court, practically unaltered, dates from 1598-1602. In this there 
is a beautiful master’s gallery, panelled, with a richly-moulded 
ceiling; it is now used as a combination room or fellows’ common- 
room. The third court, which contains the library (1624), backs 
on to the river, and the fourth, which is on the opposite bank, 
was built c. 1830. A covered bridge connects the two, and is 
commonly called the Bridge of Sighs from a certain resemblance 
to the bridge of that name at Venice. Among the notable names 
connected with this college are Cecil, Lord Burghley, Thomas 
Cartwright, Wentworth, earl of Strafford, Roger Ascham, 
Richard Bentley, John Qeveland, the satirist, Thomas Baker, the 
historian. Lord Palmerston, Professor Adams, Sir John Herschel, 
Bishop Colenso, Dr Benjamin Kennedy, Dean Merivale, Home 
Tooke, Samuel Parr and William Wflberforce, and the poets 
Herridc (afterwards of Trinity Hall) and Wordsworth. 

Selwyn College, standing west of the river (Sidgwick Avenue), 
was founded in 1882 by public subscription in memory of George 
Augustus Selwyn, bishop of New Zealand and afterwards of 
Lichfield, for the purpose of giving university education with 
economy ** combined,'’ accordi^ to the charter, “ with Christi^ 
training, based upon the principles of the Church of England.’* 

Sidney Sussex College faces Sidney Street. It was founded 
under the will (1588) of the Lady Frances Sidney, dowager 
countess of Sussex (d. 1589), and received its charter in 1596. 
The foun^ess provided for a master, ten fellows and twenty 
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scholars^ but thiTty**six scholarships are now provided. The 
original buildirtgs were of brick, but they were plastered over 
and greatly altered by Wyatville about 1&30. The Grey Friars 
had occupied the site, and part of their buildings remained in 
the chapel until 1777. A beautiful block of new buildings, 
with a doister, was erected in 1890. The most famous name 
associated with the college is that of Oliver Cromwell, who was 
a fellow commoner, as ^so was Thomas Fuller, author of the 
Worthies of England. 

Trinity College, the front of which is on Trinity Street, is the 
largest collegiate foundation in Cambridge, and larger than any 
in Oxford. It was founded in 1546 by King Henry VIII. and 
absorbed several earlier institutions — King's Hall (founded 
by Edward HI. in 1336), St Michael's or Michaelhouse (founded 
by Hervey de Stanton, chancellor of the exchequer under 
Edward II., in 1323), Fyswick or Phy sick's Hostel, belonging 
to GonviUe Hall, and other hostds. Henry’s original foundation 
was for a master and sixty fellows and scholars, but Queen 
Mary and other later benefactors enabled extensions to be made, 
and the foundation now consists of a master (appointed by the 
crown), at least sixty fellows, seventy-four scholars and sixteen 
sizars, with minor sc'holars, chaplains, librarian and the regius 
professors of Divinity, Hebrew and Greek. Major scholarships 
are open to undergraduates, not being of standing to take the 
degree of bachelor of arts, as well as to non-members of the 
university under nineteen years of age, while minor scholarships 
and exhibitions are open only to the latter. There are valuable 
exhibitions appropriated to certain schools, of which the most 
important are those confined to Westminster school. Trinity 
College is entered from Trinity Street by the King's Gateway 
(1518-1535) preserved from King’s Hall, but subsequently 
altered. The principal or Great Court is the largest in Cambridge 
and very fine. Its buildings are of different dates. In the centre 
is a picturesque fountain, erected by Thomas Neville, master 
(1593-1615), under whose direction much of the building was 
carried out. The chapel on the north side of the court was 
begun in the reign of Mary. The carved oak fitting.s within 
date from the mastership of Richard Bentley (1700-1742). The 
organ is particularly fine. A statue of Sir Isaac Newton by 
Roubiliac stands in the antechapel, and Richard Porson and 
William Whewell are buried here. The hall on the west of the 
court is Neville’s work (1605), and very beautiful. The second 
court is also his foundation and liears his name. The library 
on riie west side is the work of Sir Christopher Wren. Its interior 
is excellent, and besides busts of some of the vast number of 
famous men connected with Trinity, it contains a statue of Lord 
Byron by the Danish sculptor Thorvaldsen. The New Court, 
Gothic in style, was begun in 1823. The beautiful grounds and 
walks of the collq^e extend down to and beyond the river. 
The college has extended its buildings to the opposite side of 
Trinity Street, where the two courts known as WhewelPs Hostel 
were built {c. 1860) at the charge of Dr William Whewell during 
his mastership. The eminent alumni of this great college are 
too numerous to admit of selection. 

Trinity Hall, which lies near the river, south of Trinity, was 
founded by William Bateman, bishop of Norwich, in 1350. On 
the site there had l)een, for about twenty years before the founda- 
tion, a house of monastic students from Ely. The present college 
is alone in preserving the term Hall in its title. The foundation 
consists of a master and thirteen fellows, and the study of law, 
which the founder had especially in mind, is provided for by 
lectureships, and not less than three studentships tenable by 
graduates of the college. The buildings are for the ihost part 
modem or modernized, but the interior of the library well 
preserves its character of the early part of the 17th century. 

Of the churches of Oxbridge one has long been recognized as 
the church of the university, namely Great St Mary’s, which 
stands in the centre of the town, between King-s 
Parade and Market Hill. It is a fine Perpendicular 
’ structure, founded in 1478; but the tower was not 
4 iAiit|>leted until 1608. Some OlK^ted detaUs are preserved 
9 am a former building. The ut^Mity piseachers deliver their 


sermons in this^ihurch, but it was formerly tJie meeting-place 
of the university for the transaction of business, for learned 
disputations and for secular festivals. The ** Cambridge 
chimes ” struck by the clock are famous, and a curfew is rung 
each evening on the great bdl. The Senate House, standing 
opposite Great St Mary's, dates from 1730 and is classical in 
style. The buildings of the university library, in the immediate 
vicinity, enclose two quadrangles, and in part occupy the site 
of the old court of King’s College. One of the quadrangles 
was formerly occupied by the schools or lecture rooms, but as 
the library grew it usurped their place. Important modem 
additions date from 1837 and 1889. The facade of the old schools 
is an excellent work of 1758. The library is one of those which 
is entitled to receive, under the Copyright Act, a copy of every 
book published in the United Kingdom. The Fitzwilliam 
Museum, a massive classical building, was begun in 1837 to 
contain the bibliographical and art collection bequeathed by 
Richard, Viscount Fitzwilliam, in 18 r 6. The museum of 
archaeology (classical, general and local, 1884), is connected 
with the Fitzwilliam Museum. The Pitt Press (1833), housing 
the university printing establishment, was begun out of the 
residue of a fund for erecting the statues of William Pitt in 
Hanover Square, London, and Westminster Abbey. It stands 
near Pembroke, Pitt’s college. The Selwyn Divinity School 
(1879), opposite St John’s College, was built largely at the charge 
of Dr William Selwyn, .l^dy Margaret professor of divinity. 
The museums and lecture rooms (begun in 1863) are extensive 
buildings on each side of Downing Street. Included in these 
are the museum of zoology, which had its origin in collections 
made by Sir Busick Harwood, pmfessor of anatomy in 
1785-1814, and contains the collection of fishes made by 
Charles Darwin in the ship “ Beagle ” ; the medical school, 
botanical museum and herbarium, mineralogical museum, 
engineering laboratory (1894), optical and astronomical lecture 
room, chemical laboratory (1887), and the Cavendish laboratory 
for physical research (1874), the gift of William Cavendish, 
7th duke of Devonshire and chancellor of the university. The 
Sedgwick Geological Museum, opened by King Edward VII. 
in 1904, commemorates Adam Sedgwick, Woodwardian pro^ 
fessor of geology, and originated in the collections of Dr 
John Woodward (d. 1728). Adjoining this building, in Down- 
ing Street is the law library, founded on a bequest from Miss 
Rebecca Flower Squire (d. 1898) with the law school. The 
observatory (1824) is on the outskirts of the town in Mad- 
ingley Road, and the pleasant botanic garden (1762) borders 
IVumpington Road. The club-rooms and debating hall of the 
Cambridge Union Society are adjacent to the Holy Sepulchre 
church. 

The non-collegiate students of the university {i.e. those who 
receive the university education and possess the same status as 
collegiate students without belonging to any college) have 
lecture and other rooms and a library in Fitzwilliam Hall. This 
body was created in 1869. The students reside in lodgings. 
There are two women’s colleges — Girton, established in 1873 on 
the north-western outskirts of the town, having been previously 
opened at Hitdiin in 1869, and Newnham (1875), originally (1873) 
a hall of residence for students attending special lectyres for 
women. Among other educational establishments mention must 
be made of the Leys school, founded in 1875 by a number of 
prominent Wesleyans for the non-sectarian education of boys. 
The school is divided into classical and modem sides. 

Out of a number of ancient churches in Cambridge, two, 
besides Great St Mary’s, deserve special notice. In St Bene- 
dict’s or Bene’t, which has been already mentioned 
in connexion with Corpus College, the tower is of 
great interest, being the oldest surviving building in buiidiaglt. 
Cambridge, of pre-Norman workmanship, having rude 
ornamentation on the exterior and the tower arch within. The 
church of the Holy Sepulchre in Bridge Street is one of the four 
ancient round churches in England. Its supposed date is 1 120- 
1140, but although it is doubtless to be associated with the 
Knights Templars, the circumstances of its foundation are hot 
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known. The chancel is practically a modern reconstruction, 
and an extensive restoration, which has been adversely criticized, 
was applied by the Cambridge Camden Society to the whole 
fabric in 1841. At several of the villages neighbouring or 
suburban to Cambridge there are churches of interest, as at 
Chesterton, Trumpington, Grantchester (where the name indi- 
cates a Roman station, borne out by the discovery of remains), 
Fen Ditton and Barnwell, near which is the Norman Sturbridge 
chapel. In Cambridge itself there is a Norman house, much 
altered, which by a tradition of unknown -origin bears the name 
of the School of Pythagoras. 

The university is a corporate body, including all tlie colleges. 
These, however, are also corporations in themselves, and Imve 
umvenity statutes, but they are further subject to the 

conMiitv- paramount laws of the university. The university 
Uonmnd statutes of Queen Elizabeth were only replaced in 
statutes as revised by a commission in 
that year were soon found to require emendation ; in 
1872 anotlier commission was appointed, and in 1882 new 
statutes received the approval of the queen in council. The 
head of the university is the chancellor. He is a member of the 
university, of high rank and position, elected by the senate. 
Being generally non-resident, he delegates his administrative 
duties to the vice-chancellor, who is the head of a college, and 
is elected for one year by the senate. The principal executive 
officers under the vice-chancellor arc as follows. The two 
proctors have as their main duty that of disciplinary officers 
over the members of the university in statu pupillaru In each 
year two colleges nominate one proctor each, according to a 
fixed rotation which gives the larger colleges a more frequent 
choice than the smaller. The proctors are assisted by four 
pro-proctors. The public orator is the spokesman of the senate 
upon such public occasions as the conferring of honorary 
degrees. The librarian has charge of the university library. 
The registrar, with his assi.stant, records the proceedings of 
the senate, &c., and has charge of documents. The university 
returns two members to f>arliament, elected by the members of 
the senate. The chancellor and sex viri (elected by the senate) 
form a court for offences against the university statutes by 
members not in statu pupillaru The chancellor and six heads of 
colleges, appointed by the senate, form a court of discipline for 
members in statu pupiUari. 

The senate in congregation is the legislative body. Those who 
have votes in it are the chancellor, vice-chancellor, doctors of 
Senate medicine, science, letters and music, 

and masters of art, law, surgery and music. The 
council of the senate, consisting of the ch^cellor, vice-chancellor, 
four heads of colleges, four professors and eight other members 
of the senate chosen by the electoral roll, brings all proposals 
(called Graces) before the senate. The revenues of the university 
are derived chiefly from fees at matriculation, for certain ex- 
aminations, and for degrees, from a tax upon all members of the 
university, and from contributions by the colleges, together with 
the profits of the University Press. A financial board, consisting 
of the vice-chancellor ex officio and certain elected members, 
administers the finances of the university. There are boards for 
each of the various faculties, and a General Board of Studies, 
with the vice-chancellor at the head. There are university 
professors, readers or lecturers in a large number .of subjects. 
The oldest professorship is the Lady Margaret professorship of 
divinity, instituted by the foundress of Christ’s and St John’s 
Colleges in 1502. In 1540 Henry VIII. founded the regius 
professorships of divinity, civil law, physic, Hebrew and Greek. 

The head of a college generally bears the title of master, as 
indicated above in the account of the several colleges. It has 
Collage foundation of each college 

oegmaiaM^ includes a certain number of fellows and scholars. 
tion-^ The affairs of the college are managed by the head and 
the fellows, or a committee of feUows. The scholars 
and other members in statu pupiUari are generally 
termed collectively undergraduates. Ihose who receive no 
emoluments (and therefore pay the full fees) are technically 
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called pensioners, and form the bulk of the undergrfiuiuates. 
Another group of students receiving emoluments are termed 
sizars ; the primary object of sizarships is to open the university 
course to men of limited means. The title of fellow-commoncrs 
belongs to wealthy students who pay special fees and have the 
right of dining at the fellows’ tables. This class has virtually 
ceased to exist. As regards his work, the undergraduate in 
college is under tlie intimate direction of his tutor ; the discip* 
linary officer in college is the dean. Besides the foundation 
scholarships in each college there are generally certain scholar- 
ships and exhibitions founded by private or special benefactions ; 
these are frequently awarded for the encouragement of specific 
branches of study, or are confined wholly, or by preference, to 
students from certain schools. 

The total number of students is about 3000. The colleges 
cannot accommodate this number, so that a student commonly 
spends some part of his residence in lodgings, which uet/d- 
are licensed by, and under the control of, the university eace and 
authorities. Such residence implies no sacrifice of axamina^ 
membership of a college. There are three terms — 
Michaelmas (October), Lent and Easter (summer). They 
include together not less than 227 days, though the actual period 
of residence for undergraduates is about 24 weeks annually. 
Undergraduates usually begin residence in Michaelmas term. 
An elementary examination or other evidence of qualification is 
required for admission to a college. After nine terms’ (three 
years’) residence an undergraduate can take the first degree, that 
of bachelor of arts (b.a.). The examinations required for the 
ordinary b.a. degree are-^i) Previous examination or Little-go 
(usually taken in the first term of residence or at least in the first 
year), including classics, mathematics and a gospel in Greek and 
Paley’s Evidences of Christianity ^ or an addition^ Greek or latin 
classic and logic. (2) General examination in classics and 
mathematics, with a portion of English history, &a (3) Special 
examination in some one of a great variety of .subjects. Candi- 
dates for honours are rerjuired to pass the Previous examination 
with certain additional subjects ; they then have only a “ tripos ” 
examination in one of the following subjects— mathematics, 
classics, moral sciences, natural sciences, theology, law, history, 
oriental languages, medieval and modem languages, mechanical 
sciences, economics. The mathematical tripos is divided into 
two parts, in the first of which, down to 1909, the candidates 
were classed in the result as Wranglers, Senior Optimes and 
Junior Optimes. There was also an individual order of merit, 
the most proficient candidate being placed at the head of the 
list as Senior Wrangler, But in 1906 a number of important 
reforms of this tripos were proposed by the Mathematical 
Board, and among these the abolition of the individual order 
of merit was recommended and passed by the senate. It is now 
only employed in the law tripos. The classical tripos is also 
in two parts, to the sec.ond of which certain kindred subjects are 
added (ancient philosophy, history, &c.). Individual order of 
merit is not observed in either part, the candidates being grouped 
in classes. There are a large number of university prizes and 
scholarships on special foundations. Such are the Smith’s prips 
for mathematics and natural philosophy, on the foundation 
(1768) of Robert Smith, master of Trinity, awarded up to 1883 
after examination, but since then for an essay on some branch of 
each subject, and the Chancellor’s medals, of which two have 
been awarded annually in classics since the foundation of the 
prizes in 1751 by Thomas Holies, duke of Newcastle. 

llie university may adopt as affiliated colleges institutions in 
the United Kingdom or in any part of the British empire which 
fulfil certain conditions as to the education of adult 
students. Attendance at these institutions is counted as » 
equivalent to a certain period of residence at Cambridge 
University in the event of a student wishing to pursue his work 
here. There are over twenty such affiliated colleges. There axe 
also, in England, certain affiliated centres.” lliese are towns 
in which there is no affiliated college, but students who have 
there attended a coui^e of education managed in connexion 
with the university by a committee may enter the university 
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with privileges similar to those enjoyed by students from 
affiliated colleges. 

The principal social function of the university is the “ May 
Week ” at the close of the Easter term. It actually takes place 
, in June and lasts longer than a week. There is a great 
influx of visitors into Cambridge for this occasion. 
The first four days are occupied by the college boat-races on the 
Cam, and on subsequent days there are college balls, concerts, 
theatrical performances and other entertainments. In the 
week following the races there is frequently, but not invariably, 
a Congregation, at which a number of honorary degrees are 
conferred on eminent men by invitation. This final period 
of the academic year is called Commencement, or in Latin Comitia 
Maxima. 

Authorities. — For details of the administration of the university 
and colleges, regulations as to studies, tjrizes, scholarships, &c., see 
the annual Cambridge University Calendar and The Students' Hand- 
book to the University and Colleges of Cambridge ; see also R. Willis 
and J. W. Clark, Architectural History of the University of Cambridge 
(3 vols., Cambridge, 1886) ; J. Bass Mullinger, History of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge from the Earliest Times to the Accession of 
Charles /. (2 vols.. 1873-1884; third vol., 1909): aud smaller 
History of Cambridge, in Longman’s “ Epoch ’’ Series (1888) ; 
J. W. Clark, Cambridge, Historical and Picturesque (London, 1890); 
T. D. Atkinson, Cambridge Described and Illustrated, with intro- 
duction by J. W. Clark (London, 1897) ; F. W. Maitland. Toumship 
and Borough (Cambridge, 1898) ; C. W. Stubbs, Cambridge, in 
“ Mediaeval Towns " series (London, 1905) ; Arthur Gray, The 
Dual Origin of the Town of Cambridge (publications of the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Soc., new ser. No. i, Cambridge, 1908) ; J. W. Clark, 
Liber memorandorum ecclesie de Bernewelle (Cambridge. 1907), with 
an introduction by F. W. Maitland. For the individual colleges, 
see the series of College Histories, by various authors (London, 1899 
et seq.). 

CAMBRIDGE, a city and the county-seat of Dorchester 
county, Mar>'land, U.S.A., on the Choptank river, near Chesa- 
peake Bay, about 60 m. S.E. of Baltimore. Pop. (1890) 4192 ; 
(1900) 5747, of whom 1958 were negroes. It is served by the 
Cambridge branch of the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washing- 
ton railway (Pennsylvania railway), which connects with the 
main line at Seaford, 30 m. distant, and with the Baltimore, 
Chesapeake & Atlantic at Hurlock, 16 m. distant ; and by 
steamers of the Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic railway 
company. It is a business centre for the prosperous farming 
region by which it is surrounded, and is a shipping point for 
oysters and fish ; among its manufactures are canned fruits 
and vegetables, flour, hominy, phosphates, underwear and 
lumber. Cambridge was founded in 1684, received its present 
name in 1686, and was chartered as a city in 1900. 

CAMBRIDGE, a city and one of the county-seats of Middlesex 
county, Massachusetts, U.S.A., situated on the Charles river, 
in the outskirts of Boston, of which it is in effect a part, although 
under separate government. Pop. (1880) 52,669 ; (1890) 
70,028; (1900) 91,886; (1910, census) 104,839. Of the 
total population in 1900, 30,446 were foreign-born, including 
11,235 Irish, 9613 English Qinadians, 1944 English, 1483 French 
Canadians and 1584 Swedish ; and 54,200 were of foreign 
parentage (both parents foreign-bom), including 24,961 of Irish 
parentage, 9829 of English-Canadian parentage, 2587 of English 
parentage, and 2288 of French-Canadian parentage. Cambridge 
IS entered directly by only one railway, the Boston & Maine. 
The township, now practically built over by the city, contained 
originally several separate villages, the names of which are still 
used as a convenience in designating corresponding sections of 
the municipality : Old Cambridge, North Cambridge, Cam- 
bridgeport and East Cambridge, the last two being manufactur- 
ing and commercial centres. 

Old Cambridge is noted as the seat of Harvard University 
{q,v.) and as a literary and scientific centre. Radcliffe College 
(1879), for women, practically a part of Harvard ; an Episcopal 
Theological School (1867), and the New Church (Swedenborgian 
or New Jerusalem) Theological School (1866) are other educa- 
tional institutions of importance. To Cambridge also, in 1908, 
was removed Andover Theological Seminary, a Congregational 
institution chartered in 1807, opened in Andover, Massachusetts, 


in 1808 (re-incorporated under separate trustees in 1907). This 
seminary is one of the oldest and most famous theological institu- 
tions in the United States ; it grew out of the theological teaching 
previously given in Phillips Academy, and was founded by the 
widow of Lt.-Govemor Samuel Phillips, her son John Phillips 
and Samuel Abbot (1732-1812). The instruction was strongly 
Calvinistic in the earlier period, but the seminary has always 
been “ equally open to Protestants of every denomination.’* 
Very liberal aid is given to students, and there is no charge for 
tuition. The Bibliotheca Sacra, founded in 1843 by Edward 
Robinson and in 1844 taken over by Professors Bela B. Edwards 
and Edwards A. Park, and the Andover Review (1884-1893), have 
been the organs of the seminary. In 1886 some of its professors 
published Progressive Orthodoxy, a book which made a great stir 
by its liberal tone, its opposition to supernaturalism and its 
evident trend toward the methods of German “ higher criticism.” 
Legal proceedings for the removal of five professors, after the 
publication of this book, failed ; and their successful defence 
helped to secure greater freedom in thought and in instruction 
in American Presbyterian and Congregational theological 
seminaries. The seminary is now affiliated with Harvard 
University, though it remains independent and autonomous. 

Cambridge is a typical New England city, built up in detached 
residences, with irregular streets pleasantly shaded, and a 
considerable wealth of historic and literary associations. There 
are many reminders of the long history of Harvard, and of the 
War of Independence. Cambridge was the site of the camp of 
the first American army, at the outbreak of the war, and from 
it went the detachment which intrenched on Bunker’s Hill. 
Here are the Apthorp House (built in 1760), in which General 
Burgoyne and his officers were lodged as prisoners of war in 
1777 ; the elm under which, according to tradition, Washington 
took command of the Continental Army on the 3rd of July 1775 ; 
the old Vassall or Craigie House (1759), where Washington lived 
in 1775-1776, and which was later the home of Edward Everett, 
Joseph E. Worcester, Jared Sparks and (1837-1882) Henry W. 
Longfellow. Elbridge Gerry lived and James Russell Lowell 
was born, lived and died in “ Elmwood ” (built in 1767) ; Oliver 
Wendell Holmes was born in Cambridge also ; John Fiske, the 
historian, lived here ; and there are many other literary associa- 
tions, attractive and important for those interested in American 
letters. In Mt. Auburn Cemetery are buried many artists, poets, 
scholars and other men and women of fame. Cambridge is 
one of the few American cities possessing a crematorium (1900). 
The municipal water-works are excellent. A handsome bridge 
joining Cambridgeport to Boston (cost about $2,250,000) was 
opened late in 1906. Four other bridges span the Charles river 
between the two cities. A dam between East Cambridge and 
Boston, traversed by a roadway 150 ft. wide, was in the process 
of construction in 1907 ; and an extension of the Boston subway 
into Cambridge to the grounds of Harvard University, a distance 
of about 3 m., was projected. The city government is admini- 
stered almost entirely under the state civil-service laws, Cam- 
bridge having been a leader in the adoption of its provisions. 
A non-partisan association for political reform did excellent 
work from 1890 to 1900, when it was superseded by a non- 
partisan party. Since 1887 the city has declared yearly by 
increasing majorities for prohibition of the liquor traffic. The 
high schools enjoy a notable reputation. A handsome city hall 
(cost $235,000) and public library (as well as a manual training 
school) were given to the city by Frederick H. Rindge, a one- 
time resident, whose benefactions to Cambridge aggregated 
in value $650,000. Cambridge has many manufacturing estab- 
lishments, and in 1905 the city’s factory products were valued 
at $42,407,064, an increase of 45-8 % over their value in 1900. 
The principal manufactures are slaughtering and meat-packing 
products, foundry and machine-shop products, rubber boots and 
shoes, rubber belting and hose, printing and publishing products, 
carpentering, pianos and organs, confectionery and furniture, 
Catilbridge is one of the chief publishing centres of the country. 
The tax valuation of property in 1906 ($105,153,235) was more 
than $1000 per inhabitant. 
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Cambridge is ‘‘ one of the few American towns that may be 
said to have owed their very name and existence to the pursuit 
of letters** (T. W. Higginson). Its site was selected in 1630 
by Governor Winthrop and others as suitable for fortifications 
and defence, and it was intended to make it the capital of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony ; but as Boston’s peninsular position 
gave it the advantage in commerce and in defence against the 
Indians, the plan fell through, although up to 1638 various 
sessions of the general court and particular courts were held 
here. The township records (published) are continuous since 
1632. A direct tax for the wooden “ pally sadoe ** about Cam- 
bridge led the township of Watertown in 1632 to make the first 
protest in America against taxation without representation. 
The settlement was first known as the “ New Towne,** but in 
1638 was named Cambridge in honour of the English Cambridge, 
where several score of the first immigrants to the colony were 
educated. The oldest college in America (Harvard) was founded 
here in 1636. In 1639 there was set up in Cambridge the first 
printing press of British North America (Boston having none 
until 1676). Other notable dates in history are 1637 and 1647, 
when general synods of New England churches met at Cambridge 
to settle disputed doctrine and define orthodoxy ; the departure 
for Connecticut of Thomas Hooker’s congregation in 1636 ; the 
meeting of the convention that framed the present constitution 
of the commonwealth, 1779-1780; the separation of the Con- 
gregational is ts and Unitarians of the first parish church, in 1829 ; 
and the grant of a city charter in 1846. The original township 
of Cambridge was very large, and there have been successively 
detached from it, Newton (1691), Lexington (1713), Brighton 
(1837) and Arlington (1867). 

See Lucius R. Page, History of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 16^0- 
fSyj (Boston, New York, 1877) ; T. W. Higginson, Old Cambridge 
(New York, 1899) ; Artliur Gilman (ed.), The Cambridge of Eighteen 
Hundred and Ninety 'Six (Cambridge, 1896) ; and Historic Guide 
to Cambridge (Cambridge, 1907). 

CAMBRIDGE, a city and the county -seat of Guernsey county, 
Ohio, U.S.A., on Wills Creek, about 75 m. E. by N. of Columbus. 
Pop. (1890) 4361 ; (1900) 8241, of whom 407 were foreign- 
born ; (1906, estimate) 10,569. It is served by the Baltimore & 
Ohio and the Pennsylvania railways, and is connected by an 
electric line with Byesville (pop. in 1900, 1267), about 7 m. S. 
Cambridge is built on a hill about 800 ft. above sea-level. 
There is a public library. Coal, oil, natural gas, clay and iron 
are found in the vicinity, and among the city’s manufactures are 
iron, steel, glass, furniture and pottery. The value of its 
factory products in 1905 was $2,440,917. The municipality 
owns and operates the water-works. Cambridge was first settled 
in 1798 by emigrants from the island of Guernsey (whence the 
name of the county) ; was laid out as a town in 1806 ; was 
incorporated as a village in 1837 ; and was chartered as a city 
in 1893. 

CAMBRIDGE PLATONISTS, a school of philosophico^religious 
thinkers which flourished mainly at Cambridge University in the 
second half of the 17th century. The founder was Benjamin 
Whichcote and the chief members were Ralph Cudworth, 
Richard Cumberland, Joseph Glanvill, Henry More and John 
Norris (see separate articles). Other less important members 
were Nathanael Culverwel (d. 1651 ?), Theophilus Gale (1:628- 
1678); John Pordage (1607-1681), George Rust (d. 1670), John 
Smith (1618-1652) and John Worthington (1618-^1671). They 
represented liberal thought at the time and were generally 
known as Latitudinarians. Their views were due to a reaction 
against three main tendencies in contemporary English thought; 
tilie sacerdotalism of Laud and his followers, the obscurantist 
sectaries and, most important of adl, the doctrines of Hobbes. 
They consist chiefly of a reconciliation between reason and 
religion, resulting in a generally tolerant spirit* They tend 
always to mysticism and the contemplation of things transcen- 
dental. In spite of inacGuca^ and the lack of critical capacity 
in dealing with their authorities ^both ancient and. modern, the 
Cambridge iPlatonists exercised a valuable influence on English 
theology and tJ^ught in general. . Their duef coat^^ 


thought were Cudworth ’s theory of the “plastic nature” of 
God, More’s elaborate mysticism, Norris’s appreciation of Male- 
branche, Glanvill’s conception of scepticism as an aid to Faith, 
and, in a less degree, the harmony of Faith and Reason elaborated 
by Culverwel. the one doctrine on which they all combined to 
lay especial emphasis was the absolute existence of right and 
wrong quite apart from the theory of divine authority. Their 
chief authorities were Plato and the Neo-platonists (between 
whom they made no adequate distinction), and among modern 
philosophers, Descartes, Malebranche and Boehme. From these 
sources they attempted to evolve a philosophy of religion, 
which would not only refute the views of Hobl>es, but would 
also free theology finally from the errors of scholasticism, 
without plunging it in the newer dangers of unfettered rational- 
ism (see Ethics). 

Sec Tiilloch, Rational Theology in England in the lyth Century ; 
Hallam. Literature of Europe (chap, on Pliilosophy from 1650 to 1700) ; 
Hunt, Thought in England ; von Stein, Sieben Bucher zur 

Geschichte dcs Platonismus (1862), and work.s on individual philo- 
.sophens appended to biographies. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE, an eastern county of England, bounded 
N. by Lincolnshire, E. by Norfolk and Suffolk, S. by Essex and 
Hertfordshire, and W. by Bedfordshire, Huntingdonshire and 
Northamptonshire. The area is 858-9 sq. m. The greater part 
of the county falls within tlie district of the Fens, and is flat, 
elevated only a few feet above sea-level, and intersected witli 
innumerable drainage channels. The physical characteristics of 
this district, and the history of its reclamation from a marshy 
and in great part uninhabitable condition, fall for consideration 
under the heading Fens. Except in the south of the county tlie 
scenery of the flat land is hardly ever varied by rising ground or 
wood, and owes the attraction it possesses rather to individuality 
than to beauty. At the south-eastern and southern boundaries, 
and to the west of C^ambridge, bordering the valley of the Cam on 
the north, the land rises in gentle undulations ; but for the rest, 
such elevations as the Gog Magog Hills, S.E. of Cambridge, and 
the gentle hillock on which the city of Ely stands, are isolated 
and conspicuous from afar. The principal rivers are the Ouse 
and its tributaries in the south and centre, and the Nene 
in the north ; the greater part of the waters of both these 
rivers within Cambridgeshire flow in artificial channels, of 
which tliose for the Ouse, two great parallel cuts l)etween 
Earith and Denver Sluice, in Norfolk, called the Bedford 
Rivers, form the most remarkable feature in the drainage of 
the county. The old main channel of the Ouse, from Ely 
downward to Denver (below which ar'e tidal waters), is filled 
chiefly by the waters of the Cam or Granta, which joins the 
Ouse 3 m. above Ely, the Lark (which with its feeder, the 
Kennett, forms the boundary of the county with Suffolk for a 
considerable distance) and the Little Ouse, forming part of the 
boundary with Norfolk. 

Geology, — By its geological features, Cambridgeshire is 
divisible into three well-marked regions ; in the south and 
south-east are the low uplands formed by the Chalk ; north of 
this, but best developed in the south-west, is a clay and greensand 
area ; all the remaining portion is alluvial Fenlaiid. The general 
strike of the rocks is along a south-west and north-east line, the 
dip is south-easterly. The oldest rock is the Jurassic Oxford 
Clay, which appears as an irregular strip of elevated flat ground 
reaching from Croxton by Conington and Fenny Drayton to 
Willingham and Rampton. Eastward and northward it no doubt 
forms the floor of the Fen country, and at Thorney and Whittlesea 
small patches rise like islands, through the level fen alluvium. 
The Coralline Oolite, with the Elsworth or St Ives rock at the 
base, occurs as a small patch, covered by Greensand, at Upware, 
whence many fossils have been obtained ; elsewhere its place is 
taken by the Anipthill Clays, which arc passage beds ^tween the 
Oxford and Kimmeridge Clays. The latter clay lies in a narrow 
strip by Papworth St Agnes, Oakington and Cottenham ; a 
large irregular outcrop surrounds Haddenham and Ely, and 
similar occurrences are at Marsh, Chatteris md Manea. Above 
the Kimmeridge Qay comes thelA)wer Greensand> sandy for the 
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greater part, but here and there hardened into the condition 
known as “ Carstone/’ which has been used as an inferior 
building-stone. This formation is thickest in the south-west ; it 
extends from the border by Gamlingay, Caxton and Cottenham, 
and appears again in outliers at Upware, Ely and Haddcnham. 
The Gault forms a strip of flat ground, 4 to 6 m. wide, running 
roughly parallel with the course of the river Cam, from Guilden 
Morden through Cambridge to Soham ; it is a stiff blue clay 
200 ft. thick in the south-west, but is thinner eastward. At the 
bottom of the chalk is the Chalk Marl, 10 to 20 ft. thick, with 
a glauconitic and phosphatic nodule-bearing layer at its base, 
known as the Cambridge Greensand. This l>ed has been largely 
worked for the nodules and for cement ; it contains many 
fossils derived from the Gault below. Several outliers of Chalk 
Marl lie upon the Gault west of the Cam. The Chalk comprises 
all the main divisions of the formation, including the Totternhoe 
stone, Melbourn rock and Chalk rock. Much glacial boulder 
clay covers all the higher ground of the county ; it is a stiff 
brownish clay with many chalk fragments of travelled rocks. 
Near Ely there is a remarkable mass of chalk, evidently trans- 
ported by ice, resting on and surrounded by boulder clay. 
Plateau gravel caps some of the chalk hills, and old river gravels 
occur at lower levels with the bones of mammoth, rhinoceros and 
other extinct mammals. The low-lying Fen beds are marly silt 
with abundant peat beds and buried forests ; at the bottom is a 
gravel layer of marine origin. 

Industries . — ^The climate is as a whole healthy, the fens being 
so carefully drained that diseases to which dwellers in marshy 
districts are commonly liable are practically eliminated. The 
land is very fertile, and although some decrease is generally 
apparent in the acreage under grain crops, Cambridgeshire is 
one of the principal grain -producing counties in England. 
Nearly nine-tenths of the total area is under cultivation, and an 
unusually small proportion is under permanent pasture. Wheat 
is the chief grain crop, but large quantities of barley and oats are 
also grown. Among green crops potatoes occupy a large and 
increasing area. Dairy-farming is especially practised in the 
south-west, where the district of the Cam valley has long been 
known as the Dairies ; and much butter and cheese are sent to 
the London markets. Sheep are pastured extensively on the 
higher ground, but the number of these and of cattle for the 
county as a whole is not large. Beans occupy a considerable 
acreage, and fruit-growing and market-gardening are important 
in many parts. There is no large manufacturing industry 
common to the county in general ; among minor trades brewing 
is carried on at several places, and brick-making and lime- 
burning may also be mentioned. 

Communications . — The principal railway serving the county is 
the Great Eastern, of which system numerous branch lines centre 
chiefly upon Cambridge, Ely and March. Cambridge is also 
served by branches of the Great Northern line from Hitchin, 
of the London & North-Western from Bletchley and Bedford, 
and of the Midland from Kettering. A trunk line connecting 
the eastern counties with the north and north-west of England 
runs northward from March under the joint working of the Great 
Northern and Great Eastern companies. The artificial water- 
ways provide the county with an extensive .system of inland 
navigation; and a considerable proportion of the industrial 
population is employed on these. In this connexion the building 
of boats and barges is carried on at several towns. 

P&p%Uaii<m and Administration. — The area of the ancient 
county IS 549,723 acres, with a population in 1891 of 188,961, 
and in 1901 of 190,682. The ancient county includes the two 
administrative counties of Cambridge in the south and the Isle 
of Ely in the north. The liberty of the Isle of Ely was formerly 
f^he independent nature of a county palatine, but ceased to 
li^^uiider acts of 1836 and 1S37. Its area is 2^8,048 acres, 
liwtKat of the administrative county of Cambridge 315,171 
acres. Cambridgeshire contains seventeen hundreds. The 
municipal boroughs are Cambridge, the county town (pop. 
38,379), in the administrative county of Cambridge, and Wisbech 
(9381) in the Isle of Ely. The other urban districts are— *in the 


administrative cdunty of Cambridge, Chesterton (9591), and in 
the Isle of Ely, Chatteris (4711), Ely (7713), March (7565) and 
Whittlesey (3909). Among other considerable towns Soham 
(4230) and Littleport (4181), both in the neighbourhood of Ely, 
may be mentioned. The town of Newmarket, which, although 
wholly within the administrative county of West Suffolk, is 
mainly in the ancient county of Cambri^eshire, is famous for 
its race-meetings. The county is in the south-eastern circuit, 
and assizes are held at Cambridge. Each administrative county 
has a court of quarter sessions, and the two are divided into ten 
petty sessional divisions. The borough of Cambridge has a 
separate court of quarter sessions, and this borough and Wisbech 
have sepiarate commissions of the peace. The university of 
Cambridge exercises disciplinary jurisdiction over its members. 
There are t68 entire civil parishes in the two administrative 
counties. Cambridgeshire is almost wholly in the diocese of Ely 
and the archdeaconries of Ely and Sudbury, but small portions 
are within the dioceses of St Albans and Norwich. There are 
194 ecclesiastical parishes or districts wholly or in part within 
the county. The parliamentary divisions are three, namely. 
Northern or Wisbech, Western or Chesterton, and Eastern or 
Newmarket, each returning one member. The county also 
contains the parliamentary borough of Cambridge, returning 
one member ; and the university of Cambridge returns two 
raemliers. 

History . — The earliest English settlements in what is now 
Cambridgeshire were made about the 6th century by bands of 
Engles, who pushed their way up the Ouse and the Cam, and 
established themselves in the fen-district, where they became 
known as the Gyrwas, the districts corresponding to the modem 
counties of Huntingdonshire and Cambridgeshire being dis- 
tinguished as the lands of the North Gyrwas and tlie South 
Gyn\»as respectively. At this period the fen-district stretched 
southward as far as Cambridge, and the essential unity which 
it preserved is illustrated later by its inclusion under one 
sheriff, chosen in successive years from Cambridgeshire proper, 
the Isle of Ely and Huntingdonshire. In 656 numerous lands in 
the neighbourhood of Wisbech were included in the endowment 
of the abl>ey of Peterborough, and in the same century religious 
houses were established at Ely and Thorney, both of which, 
however, were destroyed during the Danish invasions of the 
9th century. After the treaty of Wedmorc the district became 
part of the Danelaw. On the expulsion of the Danes by Edward 
in the loth century it was included in East Anglia, but in the 
iTth century was again overrun by the Danes, who in the course 
of their devastations burnt Cambridge. The first mention of 
the shire in the Saxon Chronicle records the valiant resistance 
which it opposed to the invaders in loio when the rest of East 
Anglia had taken ignominious flight. The shire-system of 
East Anglia was in all probability not definitely settled before 
the Conquest, but during the Danish occupation of the 9th century 
the district possessed a certain military and political organization 
round Cambridge, its chief town, whence probably originated 
the constitution and demarcation of the later shire. At the time 
of the Domesday Survey the county was divided as now, except 
that the Isle of Ely, which then formed two hundreds having 
their meeting-place at Witchford, is now divided into the four 
hundreds of Ely, Wisbech, North Witchford and South Witch- 
ford, while Cambridge formed a hundred by itself. The 
hundred of Fiendish was then known os Flamingdike. Cam- 
bridgeshire was formerly included in the diocese of Lincoln, 
until, on the erectidn of Ely to a bishop’s see in 1109, almost the 
whole county was placed in that diocese. In 1291 the whole 
county, with the exception of parishes in the deanery of Fordham 
and diocese of Norwich, constituted the archdeaconry of Ely, 
comprising the deaneries of Ely, Wisbech, Chesterton, Cambridge, 
Shingay, Bourn, Barton and Camps. Tlie Isle of Ely formerly 
constituted an independent franchise in which the bishops 
exercised quasi-palatinate rights, and offences were held to be 
committed against the bishop’s peace. These privileges were 
considerably abridged in the reign of Henry VIII., but the Isle 
still had separate civil officers, appointed by the bishops chief 
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among whom were the chief justice, chief bailiff, deputy bailiff 
and two coroners. The bishop is still custos rotuldrum of the 
Isle. Cambridgeshire has always been remarkable for its lack 
of county families, and for the frequent changes in the ownership 
of estates. No Englishmen retained lands of any importance 
after the Conquest, and at the time of the Domesday Survey 
the chief lay proprietors were Alan, earl of Brittany, whose 
descendants the Zouches retained estates in the county until 
the 15th century ; Picot the sheriff, whose estates passed to 
the families of Peverell and Peche ; Aubrey de Vere, whose 
descendants retained their estates till the i6th century ; and 
Hardwinus de Scalariis, ancestor of the Scales of Whaddon. 

From the time of Hereward’s famous resistance to the Con- 
queror in the fen-district, the Isle of Ely was intimately concerned 
with the great political struggles of the country. It was defended 
against Stephen by Bishop Nigellus of Ely, who fortified Ely 
and Aldreth, and the latter in 1144 was held for the empress 
Maud by Geoffrey de Mandeville. During the struggles between 
John and his barons, Faukes de Breaute was made governor of 
Cambridge Castle, which, however, surrendered to the barons 
in the same year. The Isle of Ely was seized by the followers 
of Simon de Montfort in 1266, but in 1267 was taken by Prince 
Edward. At the Reformation jieriod the county showed much 
sympathy with the Reformers, and in 1642 the knights, gentry 
and commoners of Cambridgeshire petitioned for the removal 
of all unwarrantable orders and dignities, and the banishment 
of popish clergy. In the civil war of the 17th century 
Cambridgeshire was one of the associated counties in which the 
king had no visible party, though the university assisted him 
with contributions of plate and money. 

Cambridgeshire has always been mainly an agricultural 
county. The Domesday Survey mentions over ninety mills 
and numerous valuable fisheries, especially eel-fisheries, and 
contains frequent references to wheat, malt and honey. The 
county had a flourishing wool-industiy in the 14th century, 
and became noted for its worsted cloths. I'he Black Death of 
1349 and the ravages committed during the Wars of the Roses 
were followed by periods of severe depression, and in 1439 several 
Cambridgeshire towns obtained a remission of taxation on the 
plea of poverty. In the i6th century barley for malt was grown 
in large quantities in the south, and the manufacture of willow- 
baskets was carried on in the fen-districts. Saffron was extens- 
ively cultivated in the i8th century, and paper was manufactured 
near Sturbridge. Sturbridge fair was at this period reckoned 
the largest in Europe, the chief articles of merchandise being 
wool, hops and leather ; and the Newmarket races and horse- 
trade were already famous. Large waste areas were brought 
under cultivation in the 17 th century through the drainage 
of the fen-district, which was brought to completion about 
1652 through the labours of Cornelius Vermuyden, a Dutchman. 
The coprolitc industry was very profitable for a short period 
from 1850 to 1880, and its decline was accompanied by a general 
industrial and agricultural depression. Cambridgeshire returned 
three members to parliament in 1290, and in 1295 the county 
returned two members, the borough of Cambridge two members, 
and the city of Ely two members, this being the sole return for 
Ely. The university was summoned to return members in 1300 
and again in 1603, but no returns are recorded before 1614, 
after which it continued to return two members: Under the 
Reform Act of 1832 the county returned three members. 

Antiquities . — In ecclesiastic architecture Cambridgeshire 
would be rich only in the possession of the magnificent ca&edral 
at Ely and the round church of the Holy Sepulchre, Jesus 
College and King's College chapels, and many other examples 
in Cambridge; But there are many fine churches elsewhere. 
At Thorhey, a small town in the north of the county, whidi owes 
much in appearance to the 8th duke of Bedford (d. 1872)^ the 
parish church is actually a poxtioh of the church of an abbey 
said to date originally from the 7th century,* and refounded in 
97a by Ethelwold, bishop Winchester, as a Benedictine 
monasteryi Hie diurch is partly fine Norman. Another 
Norman building of ^lecial interest is iStaarbddge chapel iiear 


Cambrige, which belonged to a lepers* hospital. To this 
foundation King John granted a fair, which became, and continued 
until the iSth century , one of the most important in England. It 
is still held in September. At Swaffham Prior there are remains 
of two churches in one churchyard, the tower of one being good 
Transitional Norman, while that of the other is Perpendicular, 
the upper part octagonal. Among many Early English examples 
the church of Cherry Hinton near Cambridge may be mentioned. 
The churches of Trumpington and Bottisham are fine specimens 
of the Decorated style ; in the first is a famous brass to Sir 
Roger de Trumpington (1289). As Perpendicular examples the 
tow^er and spire of St Mary's, Whittlesey, and the rich wooden 
roof of Outwell church, may be selected. Monastic remains 
are scanty. Excluding the town of Cambridge there are no 
domestic buildings, either ancient or modem, of special note, 
with the exception of Sawston Hall, in the south of the county, 
a quadrangular mansion dated 1557-1584. 

Authorities. — See D. and S. T.yeons, Ma^na Bfitannia, vol. ii. 
part i. (London, 1808) ; C. C. Babinp^ton, Ancient Cambridgeshire 
(Camlnridge, 1883) ; R. Bowes, Catalogue of Books printed at or 
relating to Cambridge (Cambridge, 1891 et seq.) ; E. Conybearc, 
History of Cambridgeshire (London, 1897) ; Victoria County History, 
Cambridgeshire. 

CAMBUSLANG, a town of Lanarkshire, Scotland. It is situ- 
ated near the Clyde, 4J rn. S.E. of Glasgow (of which it is a 
residential suburb) by the Caledonian railway. Pop. (1891) 
8323 ; (1901) 12,252. Its leading industries include coal-mining, 
turkey-red dyeing and brick-making. It contains one of the 
largest steel works in the United Kingdom. Among the chief 
edifices are a public hall, institute and library. It was the 
birthplace of John Claudius London (1783-1843), tlie land- 
scape gardener and writer on horticulture, whose Arboretum et 
Fruiicetum Britannicum still ranks as an authority. 

CAMBTSES (Pers. Kamhujiya), the name borne by the father 
and the son of Cyrus the Great. When Cyrus conquered Babylon 
in 539 he was employed in leading religious ceremonies {Chronicle 
of Nabontdus), and in the cylinder which contains Cyrus’s 
proclamation to the Babylonians his name is joined to that of 
his father in the prayers to Mardiik. On a tablet dated from the 
first year of Cyrus, Cambyses is called king of Babel. But his 
authority seems to have been quite ephemeral ; it was only in 
530, when Cyrus set out on his last expedition into the East, 
that he associated Cambyses on the throne, and numerous 
Babylonian tablets of this time are dated from the accession 
and the first year of Cambyses, when Cyrus w'as king of the 
countries ” (i.e. of the world). After the death of his father in 
the spring of 528 Cambyses became sole king. The tablets dated 
from his reign in Babylonia go down to the end of his eighth 
year, i.e. March 521 B.c.^ Herodotus (iii. 66), who dates his reign 
from the death of Cyrus, gives him seven years five months, i.e. 
from 528 to the summer of 521. P'or these dates cf. Ed. Meyer, 
Forschungen zur alien Geschichte, ii. 470 ff. 

The traditions about Cambyses, preserved by the Greek 
authors, come from two different sources. The first, which 
forms the main part of the account of Herodotus (iii. 2, 4, 
10-37), is of Egyptian origin. Here Cambyses is made the 
legitimate son of Cyrus and a daughter of Apries (Herod, iii. 2, 
Dinon fr, ii, Polyaen. viii. 29), whose death he avenges on the 
successor of the usurper Amasis. (In Herod, iii. 1 and Ctesias 
ap. Athen. xiii. 560 D, this tradition is corrected by the Persians : 
Cambyses wants to marry a daughter of Amasis, who sends 
him a daughter of Apries instead of his own daughter, and by 
her Cambyses is induced to begin the wat.) His great crime is 
the killing of the Apis, for which he is punished by madness^ 
in which he commits many oilier crimes, kiDs his brothCT and his 
sister, and at last loses his empire and dies from a wound in the hip, 
at the same place where he had wounded the sacred ailinikl. 
Intermingled are some stories derived from the Greek mercen- 
aries, especially about their leader Phanes of Halicarnassus, who 

^ On the xnuch discussed tal^let. which is said to date Irpm his 
nth year, the writer had at first written ** loth year of Cyrus," 
and then corrected this date Into " ist year of Cambyees ; sea 
Strassmaier, luMekriften von Cambyses, No, 97- 
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betrayed Egypt to the Persians. In the Persian tradition the 
crime of Cambyses is the murder of his brother ; he is further 
accused of drunkenness, in which he commits many crimes, and 
thus accelerates his ruin. These traditions are found in different 
passages of Herodotus, and in a later form, but with some 
trustworthy detail about his household, in the fragments of 
Ctesias. With the exception of Babylonian dated tablets and 
some Egyptian inscriptions, we possess no contemporary evidence 
about the reign of Cambyses but the short account of Darius in 
the Behistun inscription. It is impossible from these aiittrces to 
form a correct picture of Cambyses’ character ; but it seems 
certain that he was a wild despot and that he was led by 
drunkenness to many atrocious deeds. 

It was quite natural that, after Cyrus had conquered Asia, 
Cambyses should undertake the conquest of Egypt, the only 
remaining independent state of the Eastern world. Before he 
set out on his expedition he killed his brother Bardiya (Smerdis), 
whom Cyrus had appointed governor of the eastern provinces. 
The date is given by Darius, whereas the Greek authors narrate 
the murder after the conquest of Egypt. The war took place in 
525, when Amasis had just been succeeded by his son Psam- 
metichiis III. Cambyses had prepared for the march through 
the desert by an alliance with Arabian chieftains, who brought a 
large supply of water to the stations. King Amasis had hoped 
that Egypt would be able to withstand the threatened Persian 
attack by an alliance with the Greeks. But this hope failed ; 
the Cyprian towns and the tyrant Polycrates of Samos, who 
possessed a large fleet, now preferred to join the Persians, and 
the commander of the Greek troops, Phanes of Halicarnassus, 
went over to them. In the decisive battle at Pelusiurn the 
Egyptians were beaten, and shortly afterwards Memphis was 
taken. The captive king Psammetichus was executed, having 
attempted a rebellion. The Egyptian inscriptions show that 
Cambyses officially adopted the titles and the costume of the 
Pharaohs, although we may very well believe that he did not 
conceal his contempt for the customs and the religion of the 
Egyptians. From Eg>^pt Cambyses attempted the conquest of 
EiJiiopia (Cush), the kingdom of Napata and Mcroe, the 
modern Nubia. But his army was not able to cross the deserts ; 
after heavy losses he was forced to return. In an inscription 
from Napata (in the Berlin museum) the Ethiopian king Nastesen 
relates that he hud beaten the troops of Kembasiiden, i.e. 
Cambyses, and taken all his .ships (H. Schafer, Die Aeihiopische 
Konigsinschrift des Berliner Mnseums, 1901). Another expedi- 
tion against the great oasis failed likewise, and the plan of attack- 
ing Carthage was frustrated l)y the refusal of the Phoenicians 
to operate against their kindred. Meanwhile in Persia a usurper, 
the Magian Gaumata, arose in the spring of 522, who pretended 
to be the murdered Bardiya (Smerdis). He was acknowledged 
throughout Asia. Cambyses attempted to march against him, 
but, seeing probably that success was impossible, died by his 
owm hand (March 521). This is the account of Darius, which 
certainly must be preferred to the traditions of Herodotus and 
Ctesias, which ascribe his death to an accident. According to 
Herodotus (iii. 64) he died in the Syrian Ecbatana, i.e. Hamath ; 
Josephus {Ant. xi. 2. 2) names Damascus; Ctesias, Babylon, 
which is absolutely impossible. 

See A. I.incke, Kambyses in der Sa^e, Litteratur und Kunst des 
Mittelalters, in Aegyptiaca : Festschrift fur Georg Ebers (I^eipzig 
1897). pp. 41-61 ; also Persia: Ancient Bistnry. (En. M.) 

CAMDEN, CHARLES PRATT, ist Earl (1714-1794), lord 
chancellor of England, was born in Kensington in 1714. He was 
a descendant of an old Devonshire family of high standing, the 
third son of Sir John Pratt, chief-justice of the king’s bench in 
the reign of George 1 . He received his early education at Eton 
and King’s College, Cambii^e. In 1754 he became a fellow of 
his college, and in the following year obtained his degree pf B.A. 
Having adopted his father’s profession, he had entered the 
Middle Temple in 1728, and ten years later he was called to the 
bar. He practised at first in the courts of common law, travelling 
i^ithe western circuit. For some yearsjhis practice was so 
and he became so much discou<lig<tfiithat he seriously 


thought of tumifig his back on the law and entering the church. 
He listened, however, to the advice of his friend Sir Robert 
Henley, a brother barrister, afterwards known as Lord Chancellor 
Northington, and persevered, working on and waiting for success. 
The first case which brought him prominently into notice and 
gave him assurance of ultimate success was the government 
prosecution, in 1752, of a bookseller, William Owen, for a libel on 
the House of Commons. 

His speech for the defence contributed much to the verdict for 
the defendant. In 1757, through the influence of William Pitt 
(afterwards earl of Chatham), with whom he had formed an 
intimate friendship while at Eton, he received the appointment 
of attorney-general. The same year he entered the House of 
Commons as member for the borough of Down ton in Wiltshire. 
He sat in parliament four years, but did not distinguish himself 
as a debater. His professional practice now largely increased. 
One of the most noticeable incidents of his tenure of office as 
attorney-general was the prosecution of Dr J. Shebbeare (1709^ 
1788), a violent party writer of tlie day, for a libel against thp 
government contained in his notorious Letters to the People of 
England, which were published in the years 1756-1758. As a 
proof of Pratt’s moderation in a period of passionate party 
warfare and frequent state trials, it is noted that this was the 
only official prosecution for libel which he set on foot. In 
January 1762 Pratt was raised to the bench as chief-justice of the 
common pleas. He was at the same time knighted. Soon after 
his elevation the nation was thrown into great excitement about 
the prosecution of Jolm Wilkes, and the (|uestion involved in it 
of the legality of “general warrants.” Chief- J us tice Pratt 
pronounced, with decisive and almost passionate energy, against 
their legality, thus giving voice to the strong feeling of the nation 
and winning for himself an extraordinary degree of popularity 
as one of the “ maintainers of English constitutional liberty.” 
Honours fell thick upon him in the form of addresses from the city 
of London and many large towns, and of presentations of freedom 
from various corporate bodies. In July 1765 he was raised to 
the peerage as Baron Camden, of Camden Place, in the county of 
Kent ; and in the following year he was removed from the court 
of common pleas to take his seat as lord chancellor (July 30, 
1766). This seat he retained less than four years ; for although 
he discharged its duties in so efficient a manner that, with one 
exception, his decisions were never rcMcrsed on appeal, he took 
up a position of such uncompromising hostility to the govern- 
ments of the day, the Grafton and North administrations, on 
the greatest and most exciting matters, the treatment of the 
American colonies and the proceedings against John Wilkes, 
that the government had no choice but to require of him the 
surrender of the great seal. He retired from the court of chancery 
in January 1770, but he continued to take a warm interest in 
the political affairs and discussions of the time. He continued 
steadfastly to oppose the taxation of the American colonists, and 
signed, in 1778, the protest of the Lords in favour of an address 
to the king on the subject of the manifesto of the American 
commissioners. In 1782 he was appointed president of the 
council under the Rockingham administration, but retired in the 
following year. Within a few months he was reinstated in this 
office under the Pitt administration, and held it till his death. 
Lord Camden was a strenuous opponent of Fox’s India Bill, took 
an animated part in the debates on important public matters 
till within two years of his death, introduced in 1786 the scheme 
of a regency on occasion of the king’s insanity, and to the last 
zealously defended his early views on the functions of juries, 
especially of their right to decide on all questions of libel. He 
was raised to the dignity of an earl in May 1786, and was at the 
same time created Viscount Bay ham. Earl Camden died in 
London on the i8th of April 1794. His remains were interred in 
Seale church in Kent. 

CAMDEN, JOHN JEFFREYS PRATT, 2ND Earl and XST 
Marquess (1759^1840), only son of the 1st carl, was born on the 
iith of February 1759, and "was educated at Trinity College, 
Catnbridge. In 1780 he was chosen ificmber of parliament for 
Bath, and he obtained the lucrative position of teller pf the 
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exchequer, an office which he kept until his death, although 
after 1812 he refused to receive the large income arising from it. 
In the ministry of William Pitt, Pratt was successively a lord of 
the admiralty and a lord of the treasury ; then, having suc- 
ceeded his father in the earldom in 1794, he was appointed lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland in 1795. Disliked in Ireland as an opponent 
of Roman Catholic emancipation and as the exponent of an 
unpopular policy, Camden’s term of office was one of commotion 
and alarm, culminating in the rebellion of 1798. Immediately 
after the suppression of the rising he resigned, and in 1804 
became secretary for war and the colonies under Pitt, and in 
1805 lord president of the council. He was again lord presi- 
dent from 1807 to 1812, after which date he remained for some 
time in the cabinet without office. In 1812 he was created 
earl of Brecknock and Marquess Camden. He died on the 8th 
of October 1840, and was succeeded by his only son, George 
Charles, 2nd marquess (1799-1866), Hie present marquess is 
his descendant. Camden was chancellor of the university of 
Cambridge and a knight of the Garter. 

CAMDEN, WILLIAM (1551-1623), English antiquary and 
historian, was born in London on the 2nd of May 1551. His 
father, Sampson Camden, a native of Lichfield, had settled in 
London, and, as a painter, had become a member of the company 
of painter-stainers. His mother, Elizabeth, belonged to the old 
Cumberland family of Curwen. Young Camden received his 
early education at Christ’s Hospital and St Paul’s school, and 
in 1566 went to Magdalen College, Oxford, probably as a servitor 
or chorister. Failing to obtain a demyship at Magdalen he re- 
moved to Broadgates Hall, afterwards Pembroke College, and 
later to Christ Church, where he was supported by his friend. 
Dr Thomas Thornton, canon of Christ Church. As a defender 
of the established religion he was soon engaged in controversy, 
and his failure to secure a fellowship at All Souls’ College is 
attributed to the hostility of the Roman Catholics. In 1570 
he supplicated in vain for the degree of B.A., and although a 
renewed application was granted in 1573 it is doubtful if he ever 
took a degree; and in 1571 he went to London and devoted 
himself to antiquarian studies, for which he had already acquired 
a taste. 

( amden spent some time in travelling in various parts of 
England collecting materials for his Britannia^ a work which 
was first published in 1586. Owing to his friendship with Dr 
Gabriel Goodman, dean of Westminster, Camden was made 
second master of Westminster school in 1575 ; and when Dr 
Edward Grant resigned the headmastership in 1593 he was 
appointed as his successor. The vacations which he enjoyed 
as a schoolmaster left him time for study and travel, and during 
these years he supervised the publication of three further 
editions of the Britannia. Although a layman he was granted 
the prebend of Ilfracombe in 1589, and in 1597 he resigned his 
position at Westminster on being made Clarencieux king-at-arms, 
an appointment which caused some ill-feeling, and the York 
herald, Ralph Brooke, led an attack on the gene^ogical accuracy 
of the Britannia j and accused its author of plagiarism, Camden 
replied to Brooke in an appendix to the fifth edition of the 
Britannia, published in 1600, and his reputation came through 
the ordeal untarnished. Having brought out an enlarged and 
improved edition of the Britannia in 1607, he began to work on a 
history of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, to which he had been 
urged by Lord Burghley in 1597. The first part of this history 
dealing with the reign down to 1588 was published in 1615 under 
the title Annales rerum Anglicarum et Hibernicarum regnante 
Elizabetha. With regard to this work some controversy at 
once arose over the author’s treatment of Mary, queen of Scots. 
It was asserted that Camden altered his original narrative in 
order to please James I., and, moreover, that Qie account which 
he is said to liave given to his friend, the French historian, 
Jacques de Thou, differed substantially from his own. It seems 
doubtful if there is any truth in either of these charges. The 
second part of this work, finished in 1617, was published, after 
the author’s death, at Leiden in 1625 and in London in 1627. 
In 1622 Camden caitied out a plaii to found a history lectureship 


at Oxford. He provided an endowment from some lands at 
Bexley, and appointed as the first lecturer his friend, Degory 
Wheare. The present occupant of the position is known as the 
Camden professor of ancient history. His concluding years were 
mainly spent at Chislehurst, where he had taken up his residence 
in 1609, and in spite of recurring illnesses he continued to work 
at material for the improvement of the Britannia and kindred 
subjects. He died at Chislehurst on the 9th of November 1623, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey, where a monument now 
stands to his memory. 

The Britannia, the first edition of which is dedicated to Burgh- 
ley, is a survey of the British islands written in elegant Latin. 
It was first translated into English in r6io, probably under the 
author’s direction, and other translations have subsequently 
appeared, the best of which is an edition edited by Richard 
Gough and published in three volumes in 1789, and in four 
volumes in 1806. The Annales has been translated into French, 
and English translations appeared in 1635, 1675 and 1688. 
The Latin version was published at Leiden in 1639 and 1677, 
and under the editorship of Hcarne at Oxford in 1717. In 
addition to these works Camden compiled a Greek grammar, 
Instiiutio Graecac Grammaiices Compendiaria, which became 
very popular, and he published an edition of the writings of Asser, 
Giraldus Cambrensis, Thomas Walsingham and others, under the 
title, Anghca, Hihernica^ Normannica, Cambrica, a veteribus 
scripta, published at Frankfort in 1602, and again in 1603. 
He also drew up a list of the epitaphs in Westminster Abbey, 
which was issued as Reges, Reginae, Nobiles et alii in cedesia 
collegiata Beati Petri W estmonasterii sepulii. This was enlarged 
and published again in 1603 and 1606. In 1605 he published 
his Remains concerning Britain, a book of collections from the 
Britannia, which quickly passed through seven editions ; and 
he wrote an official account of the trial of the Gunpowder Plot 
conspirators as Actio in Henri cum Garnetum, Socieiaiis Jesuiiicae 
in Anglia super iorem et caeieros. 

Camden, who refused a knighthood, was a man of enormous 
industry, and possessed a modest and friendly disposition. 
He had a large number of influential friends, among whom were 
Archbishop Ussher, Sir Robert Cotton, John Sclden, the French 
jurist Brisson, and Isaac Casaubon. His correspondence was 
published in London in 1691 by Dr Thomas Smith under the title, 
Vita Gulielmi Cmndeni ei lUustriuni virorum ad G. Camdenum 
Epistolae. This volume also contains his Memorabilia de scipso ; 
his notes of the reign of James 1. ; and other interesting matter. 
In 1838 the Camden Society was founded in his honour, and 
much valuable work has been done under its auspices. 

CAMDEN, a city and the county-seat of Camden county, 
New Jersey, U.S.A., on the Delaware river, directly opposite 
Philadelphia, Pa. Pop. (1880) 41,659 ; (1890) 58,313; (1900) 
75,935, of whom 10,097 were foreign-bom and 5576 were 
negroes; (1910, census) 94,538. It is a terminus of the Atlantic 
city, the West Jersey & Sea Shore, and the Pennsylvania 
(Amboy division) railways, and is also served by river and coasting 
steamboat lines. Camden is practically a suburb of Philadelphia, 
with which it is connected by ferries. It has several pleasant 
residential sections, and among its public buildings are the 
city hall, the Camden county court house, the post office, the 
free public library, the Cooper hospital and the West Jersey 
homeopathic hospital. The high school has a thoroughly 
equipped manual training department. ITie city owns and 
operates its water- works system, and is an important manufactur- 
ing and ship-building centre, among its manufactories being 
chemical works ; asbestos, wall-paper, oil-cloth and morocco- 
Icather factories ; woollen, worsted and yam mills ; preserving 
factories ; iron and steel mills ; boot and shoe factories ; and 
ship-yards. In 1900 the total value of the city’s manufactured 
products was $20,451,874 (of which $17,969^954 was the value 
of factory products, which in 1905 had increased 86*5 % to 
$33,587,273), several of the largest items being worsted goods 
($2,090,991 in 1900, and $2,528,040 in 1905); leather, tanned, 
curried and finished ($1,515, 935 *9^0, and $6,364,928 in 

1905); oil -cloth ($1,638,556 in 1900); pickles, preserves and 
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sauces ($685^358 in 1900)^ and wooden ships and boats ($409^500 
in 1900^ and $361^089 in 1905^ when the value of the iron and 
steel ship-building industry was $4,673,504), The first settlers 
on the site of Caniden came in 1679, but for a century the settle- 
ment consisted of isolated farms and a small group of houses 
about the ferry by which travellers from the east crossed to 
Philadelphia. The early settlers were largely Quakers. About 
1773 Jacob Cooper laid out a town near the ferry, and gave it 
tlie name Camden in honour of Lord Chancellor Camden, who 
had been one of the strongest opponents of the Stamp Act. 
Hie settlement, however, was known variously as Pluckemin,” 
‘‘ The Ferr)^ and “ Cooper’s Ferry ” until about the time of 
the war of 1812. Until 1828 it was administratively a part 
of the town of Newton, Gloucester county, but in that year, 
with more than a thousand inhabitants, it was chartered as a 
city under its present name. During the British occupation 
of Philadelphia in tlie War of Independence, a British force 
was stationed here, and Camden was the scene of several skir- 
mishes between the British troops and the New Jersey irregular 
militia. Camden was the home of Walt Whitman from 1873 
until his death. 

CAMDEN, a town and the county-seat of Kenshaw county. 
South Carolina, U.S.A., near the Wateree river, 33 m. N.E. of 
Columbia. Pop. (1890) 3533 ; (1900) 2441 ; this decrease was 
due to the separation from Camden during the decade of its 
suburb Kirkwood,” which was re-annexed in 1905. It is 
served by the Atlantic Coast Line, the Sealx)ard Air Line and 
the Southern railways. Camden is situated about 100 ft. above 
the river, which is navigable to this point. The town is a winter 
resort, chiefly for Northerners. Cotton, grain and rice are 
pniduced in the vicinity, and there are some manufactories, 
including cotton mills, a cotton-seed oil mill and planing mills. 
Camden, first known as Pine Tree Hill, is one of the oldest 
interior towns of the state, having l)een settled in 1758 ; in 1768 
the present name was adopted in honour of Lord Chancellor 
Camden, The town was first incorporated in 1791 ; its present 
charter dates from 18^. For a year following the capture of 
Charleston by the British in May 1780, during tlie War of 
Independence, Camden was the centre of important military 
operations. It was occupied by the British under Cornwallis in 
June 1780, was well fortified and was garrisoned by a force 
under Lord Rawdon. On the i6th of August Gen. Horatio 
Gates, with an American force of about 3600, including some 
Virginia militia under Charles Porterfield (1750-1780) and Gen. 
Edward Stevens (1745-1820), and North ^rolina militia under 
Gen. Richard Caswell (1729-1789), was defeated here by the 
British, about 2000 strong, under Lord Cornwallis, who had 
joined Rawdon in anticipation of an attack by Gates. Soon 
after the engagement liegan a large part of the Americans, 
mostly North Carolina and Virginia militia, fled precipitately, 
carrying Gates with them ; but Baron De Kalb and the Maryland 
troops fought bravely until overwhelmed by numbers, De Kalb 
himself being mortally wounded. A monument was erected to 
his memory in 1825, Lafayette laying the corner-stone. The 
British loss in killed, wounded and missing was 324; the 
American loss was about 800 or 900 killed and looo prisoners, 
besides arms and baggage. On the 3rd of Deceml)er Gates was 
superseded by Gen. Nathanael Greene, who ajter Cornwallis had 
left the Carolinas, advanced on Camden and arrived in the 
neighbourhood on the 19th of April 1781. Considering his force 
(about 1450) insuflfleient for an attack on the fortificatioiis, he 
withdrew a short distance north of Camden to an advantageous 
position on Hobkirk’s Hill, where on the 25th of April Rawdon, 
with a force of only 950, took him somewhat by surprise and 
drove liim from the field. The casualties on each side were nearly 
equal : American 271 ; British 258. On the 8th of May Rawdon 
evacuated the town, after burning most of it. On the 24th of 
February 1865, during theCivilWar,apartof Gen. W.T. Sherman's 
army entered Camden and burned stores of tobacco and cotton, 
and several buildings. (See American War of Independence.) 

Sec also T. J. Kirkland and R. M. Kennedy, Historic Camdon 
(Columbia, S.C.. 1905). 


CAMEL (from Arabic Djemal or the Heb. Gamal), the 
name of the single^humped Arabian Camelus dromedarius, but 
also applied to the two-humped central Asian C, bactrianus and 
to the extinct relatives of both. The characteristics of camels 
and their systematic position are discussed under the headings 
Tylopoda and Artiodactyla, The two living species are 
distinguishable at a glance. It may be mentioned that the 
Bactrian camel, which is a shorter-legged and more ponderous 
animal than the Arabian species, grows an enormously long and 
thick winter coat, which is shed in blanket-like masses in spring. 
The Arabian camel, which is used not only in the country from 
which it takes its name, but also in North Africa and India, and 
has been introduced into Australia and North America, is known 
only as a domesticated animal. On the other hand, the Bactrian 
species, which is employed throughout a large tract of central 
Asia in the domesticated condition, appears, according to recent 
researches, to exist in the wild state in some of the central 
Asian deserts. From the examination of specimens collected by 
Dr Sven Hedin, Professor W. Leche shows tliat tlie wild Bactrian 
camel differs from the domesticated breed of central Asia in the 
following external characters : the humps are smaller ; the long 
hair does not occupy nearly so much of the body ; the colour is 
much more rufous ; and the ears and muzzle are shorter. Many 
important differences are also recorded lietween the skulls of the 
two animals, and it is especially noteworthy that the last lower 
molar is smaller in the wild than in the tame race. In connexion 
with this point it should be noticed that, unlike what occurs in 
the yak, the wild animal Ls not larger than the tame one, although 
it is incorrect to say that tlie former is decidedly the inferior of 
the latter in point of stature. Dr Leclie also institutes a com- 
parison between the skeletons of the wild and the tame Bactrian 
camel with the remains of certain fossil Asiatic camels, namely, 
Camelus knoblochi from Sarepta, Russia, and C. alulensis from 
the Aluta valley, Rumania. This comparison leads to the 
important conclusion that the wild Bactrian Camelus bactrianus 
fetus comes much nearer to the fossil species than it does to the 
domesticated breed, the resemblance being specially noticeable 
in the absolutely and relatively small size of the last molar. In 
view of these differences from the domesticated breed, and the 
resemblance of the skull or lower jaw to that of the extinct 
European species, it becomes practically impossible to regard 
the wild camels as the offspring of animals that have escaped 
from captivity. 

On the latter hypothesis it has been generally assumed that 
the wild camels are the descendants of droves of the domesticated 
breed which escaped when certain central Asian cities were 
overwhelmed by sand-storms. This theory, according to Pro- 
fessor Leche, is rendered improbable by Dr Sven Hedin's 
observations on the habits and mode of life of the wild camel. 
The habitat of the latter extends from the lower course of the 
Kcria river to the desert at the termination of tliat river, and 
thence to the neighbourhood of the Achik, the ancient bed of the 
Tarim river. These animals also occur in the desert district 
south of the Tarim ; but are most abundant in the deserts and 
mountains to the southward of Kuruktagh, where there are a 
few brackish-water pools, and are also common in the barren 
mountains between Kuruktagh and Choetagh. Laige herds 
have also been observed in the deserts near Alt^tflgh. The 
capacity of camels for travelling long distances without water 
-—owing to special structural modifications in the stomach — 
is familiar to all. I'hat the Arabian species was one of the 
earliest animals to be domesticated is evident from the record 
of Scripture, where six thousand camels are said to have formed 
part of the wealth of the patriarch Job. Camels also formed 
part of the present which Pharaoh gave to Abraham, and it was 
to a company, of Ishmaelites travelling from Gilead to Egypt on 
camels, laden with spices, much as their Arabian descendants do 
at the present day, that JosefJi was sold by his brothers. 

The hump (or humps) varies in size according to the condition 
of the animal, becoming small and flaccid after hard work and 
poor diet. 

During the rutting-season male camels become exceedingly 
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savage and dangerous, uttering a loud bubbling roar and engaging 
in fierce contests with their fellows. The female carries her 
young for fully eleven months, and produces only one calf at a 
time, which she suckles for a year. Eight days after birth the 
young Arabian camel stands 3 ft. high, but does not reach its 
full growth till its sixteenth or seventeenth year ; it lives from 
forty to fifty years. The flesh of the young camel resembles veal, 
and is a favourite food of the Arabs, while camel’s milk forms 
an excellent and highly nutritious beverage, although it does 
not furnish butter. The long hair is shorn every summer, and 
woven into a variety of stuffs used by the Arab for clothing 
himself and his family, and covering his tent. It was in raiment 
of camel's hair that John the Baptist appeared as a preacher. 
The hair imported into Europe is chiefly used in the manufacture 
of small brushes used by painters, while the thick hide is formed 
into a very durable leather. The droppings are used as fuel, and 
from the incinerated remains of these sal-ammoniac is extracted, 
which was at one time largely exported from Egypt. 

The Bactrian camel is, if possible, of still more importance 
to many of the central Asian Mongol races, supplying them 
alike with food and raiment. It is, however, as “ the ship of the 
desert,” without which vast tracts of the earth’s surface could 
scarcely be explored, that the camel k specially valuable. In 
its fourth year its training as a beast of burden begins, when it 
is taught to kneel and to rise at a given signal, and is gradually 
accustomed to bear increasing loads. These vary in weight 
from 500 to 1000 Ib, according to the variety of camel employed, 
for of the Arabian camel there are almost as many breeds as 
there are of the horse. When crossing a desert camels are 
expected to carry their loads 25 m. a day for three days without 
drink, getting a supply of water, however, on the fourth ; but 
the fleeter breeds will carry their rider and a hag of water 50 m. 
a day for five days without drinking. When too heavily laden 
the camel refuses to rise, but on the march it is exceedingly 
patient under its burden, only yielding beneath it to die. 
Relieved from its load it does not, like other animals, seek the 
shade, even when that is to be found, but prefers to kneel beside 
its burden in the broad glare of the sun, seeming to luxuriate 
in the burning sand. When overtaken by a dust-storm it falls 
on its knees, and stretching its neck along the sand, closes its 
nostrils and remains thus motionless till the atmosphere clears ; 
and in this position it affords some .shelter to its driver, who, 
wrapping his face in his mantle, crouches behind his beast. 

The food of the camel consists chiefly of the leaves of trees, 
shrubs and dry hard vegetables, which it is enabled to tear down 
and masticate by means of its powerful front teeth. As regards 
temperament, if, writes Sir F. Palgrave, ‘‘ docile means stupid, 
well and good ; in such a case the camel is the very model of 
docility. But if the epithet is intended to designate an animal 
that takes an interest in its rider so far as a beast can, that in 
some way understands his intentions, or shares them in a sub- 
ordinate fashion, that obeys from a sort of submissive or half- 
fellow-feeling with his master, like the horse or elephant, then 
I say that the camel is by no means docile — very much the 
contrary. He takes no heed of his rider, pays no attention 
whether he be on his back or not, walks straight on when once 
set agoing, merely because he is too stupid to turn aside, and 
then should some tempting thorn or green branch allure him out 
of the path, continues to walk on in the new direction simply 
because he is too dull to turn back into the right road. In a 
word, he is from first to last an undomesticated and savage 
animal rendered serviceable by stupidity alone, without much 
skill on his master’s part, or any co-operation on his own, save 
that of an extreme passiveness, Nci^er attachment nor even 
habit impresses him ; never tame, though not wide-awake enough 
to be exactly wild.” 

For extinct camels see Tylopoda. (R. L.*) 

The Biblical expression (Matt. xix. 24, 8cc.), ** it is easier for a camel 
to go through a needle’s eye,” &c., is sometimes explained by saying 
that the needle's eye ” means the small gate which is open^ in the 
great gate of a city, when the latter is closed for the night; but 
recent criticism {e.g. Post in Hastings*^ Diet,, nnder " Camel ”) throws 
doubt on this explanation, and assumes that more violent h3rper- 
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bole is intended. There is a various reading nd/uXot (cable) for KifiyiKm 
(camel),, but Cheyue, in the Unoy, Biblicu, rejects this (see Cahle). 

CA^FOm, THOMAS PITT, ist Baron (1737-1 793), 
English politician and art patron, was a nephew of the ist earl 
of (.'hatham. He sat in parliament from 1761 till 1784, siding 
against his uncle and following George Grenville, who was also 
a relative ; and in 1784 he was raised to the peerage. He 
dabbled in architecture and the arts generally, and was a pro- 
minent figure in the artistic circles of his day. His son Teomas 
Pitt, 2nd Baron Gimelford (1775-1804), who succeeded him 
in 1793) had an adventurous and misspent career in the navy, 
but is principally remembered for his death in a duel with 
Mr Best on the loth of March 1804, the title becoming extinct. 

CAMELLIA, a genus or subgenus -of evergreen trees or shrubs 
belonging to the natural order Ternstroemiaccae, with thick 
dark shining leaves and handsome white or rose-coloured 
flowers. The name Camellia was given by Linnaeus in honour 
of George Joseph Caraellus or Kamel, a Moravian Jesuit who 
travelled in Asia and wrote an account of the plants of the 
Philippine Island, Luzon, which is included in the third volume 
of John Ray’s Historia Planiarurn (1704). Modern botanists 
are agreed that the tea-plant, placed by Linnaeus in a separate 
genus, Thea, is too nearly allied to Camellia to admit of the 
tw'o being regarded as distinct genera. Thea and Camellia are 
therefore now considered to represent one genus, which has been 
generally called Camellia, but more correctly Thea, as this name 
was the earlier of the two. Under the latter view Camellia is 
regarded as a subgenus or section of Thea. It contains about 
eight species, natives of India, China and Japan. Most of the 
numerous cultivated forms are horticultural products of C. 
japonica, a native of China and Japan, which was introduced 
into Europe by Lord Petre in 1739. The wild plant has red 
flowers, recalling those of the wild rose, but most of the cultivated 
forms are double. In the variety anemoTiaefiora nearly all the 
stamens have become transformed into small pctaloid structures 
which give the flower the appearance of a double anemone. 

Another species, C. reticidata, a native of Hongkong, is also 
prized for its handsome flowers, larger than those of C. japonica, 
which are of a bright rose colour and known in cultivation as 
semi-double or doul)le. 

Both C. saaanqua and C. drupijera, the former inhabiting 
Japan and China, the latter Cochin-China and the mountains 
of India, are oil-yielding plants. The oil of C. sasanqua (of which 
sasankwa is the native Japane.se name) has an agreeable odour 
and is used for many domestic purposes. It is obtained from 
the seeds by subjecting them to pressure sufficient to reduce them 
to a coarse powder, and then boiling and again pressing the 
crushed material. The leaves are also used in the form of a 
decoction by the Japanese women for washing their hair ; and 
in a dried state they are mixed with tea on account of their 
pleasant flavour. The oil of C. drupijera, which is closely allied 
to C. sasanqua, is used medicinally in Cochin-China. ITie flowers 
of these two species, unlike those of C. japonica and C. reticulata, 
are odoriferous. 

Omellias, though generally grown in the cool greenhouse, 
are hardy in the south of England and the south-west of Scotland 
and Ireland. They grow best in a rich compost of sandy peat 
and loam, and should not be allowed to get too dry at the roots ; 
a liberal supply of water is especially necessary during the 
flowering period. The best position — when grown out of doors — 
is one facing north or nojth-west, with a wall or hedge beliind 
for protection from cold winds. July is the best time for plant- 
ing ; care must be taken that the roots are evenly spread, not 
matted into a ball. 

The plants are propagated by layers or cuttings, and the 
single-flowered ones also by seeds. Cuttings are talcen in 
August ^d placed in sandy peat or loam in a cold shaded frame. 
In the following spring those which have struck are placed in a 
gentle heat, and in September or October the rooted plants 
potted off* Camellias are also propagated by grafting or inarching 
m early spring on stocks of the common variety ol C. japonica. 

The scale insect sometimes attacks the camellia. To remove 
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the white scale^ the plants are washed with a sponge and solution 
of soft soap as soon as their growth is completed, and again 
before the buds begin to swell. The brown scale may be got rid 
of by repeated washings with one of the many insecticides, but 
it should be applied at a temperature of 90®. 

CAMEO, a term of doubtful origin, applied in the first instance 
to engraved work executed in relief on hard or precious stones. 
It is also applied to imitations of such stones in glass, called 

pastes/’ or on the shells of molluscous animals. A cameo is 
therefore the converse of an intaglio, which consists of an 
incised or sunk engraving in the same class of materials. For 
the history of this branch of art, and for an account of some of 
its most remarkable examples, see Gem. 

The origin of the word is 'doubtful and has been a matter of 
copious controversy. The New English Dictionary quotes its use 
in a Sarum inventory of 1222, '‘lapis unus cameu^^ B.nd "magnus 
camehu'^ The word is in current use in the 13th century. Thus 
Matthew Paris, in his Life of Abbot Leofric of St Albans, in the 
Abbatum S. Alhani Vitae, says : " reientis qtiibusdam nobilibus 
lapidibus insculptis, quos camaeos vuLgariter appellamus.'* In 
variant forms the word has found its way into most languages, e,g. 
Latin, camakutus, camahelus, camaynus ; I talian , chammeo, chameo ; 
French, camafiieu, chemahou, camaut, camaieu. The following may 
be mentioned among the derivations that have been proposed : — 
von Hammer : camaui, the hump of a camel ; Littr6 and others : 
camateum, an assumed Low Latin form from Kafiartvtiv and 
Kafiarov ; Chabouillet and Babelon : KcifjLrfkui, treasures, 
connecting the word in particular with the dispersion of treasures 
from Constantinople, in 1204 ; King : Arabic camea, an amulet. 

For a bibliography of the question, see Babelon, Cat. des Camtes 
, . . de la Biblioth^ue Nationale, ]). iv. 

CAMERA (a Latin adaptation of Gr. Kafidpa, an arched 
chamber), in law, a word applied at one time to the English 
judges^ chambers in Serjeants' Inn, as distinct from their bench 
in Westminster Hall. It was afterwards applied to the judges' 
private room behind the court, and, hence, in the phrase in 
camera, to cases heard in private, i,e, in chambers. So far as 
criminal cases are concerned, the courts have no power to hear 
them in private, nor have they any power to order adults (men 
or women) out of court during the hearing. In civil proceedings 
at common law, it may also be laid down that the public cannot 
be excluded from the court ; in Malan v. Young, 1889, 6 T.L.R. 
68, Mr Justice Denman held that he had power to hear the case 
in camera, but he afterwards stated that there was considerable 
doubt among the judges as to the power to hear cases in camera, 
even by consent, and the case was, by consent of the parties, 
finally proceeded with before the judge as arbitrator. In the court 
of chancery it is the practice to hear in private cases affecting 
wards of the court and lunatics, family disputes (by consent), 
and cases where a public trial would defeat the object of the 
action {Andrew v. Raeburn, 1874, L.R. 9 Ch. 522). In an action 
for infringement of a patent for a chemical process the defendant 
was allowed to state a secret process in camera {Badische Anilin 
und Soda Fabrik v. Gillman, 1883, 24 Ch. D. 156). The Court 
of Appeal has decided that it has power to sit in private ; in 
Mellor V. Thompson, 1885, 31 Ch. D. 55, it was stated that a 
public hearing would defeat the object of the action, and render 
the respondent's success in the appeal useless. In matrimonial 
causes, the divorce court, following the practice of the ecclesi- 
astical courts under the provisions of the Matrimonial Causes Act 
1857, s. 22, hears suits for nullity of marriage on physical grounds 
in camera, but not petitions for dissolution of marriage, which 
must be heard in open court. It was also decided in Druce v. 
Druce, 1903, 19 T.L.R. 387, that in cases for judicial separation 
the court has jurisdiction to hear the case in camera, where it is 
satisfied tliat justice cannot be done by hearing the case in public. 

CAMERA LUCIDA» an optical instrument invented by Dr 
William Hyde Wollaston for drawing in perspective. Qosing 
one and looking vertically downwards with the other through 
^lip of plain glass, e.g. a microscope cover-glass, held close to 

eye and inclined at an angle of 45® to the horizon, one can 
^:the images of objects in front, formed by reflection from the 
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surface of the glass, and at the same time one can also see through 
the transparent ^ass. The virtual images of the objects appear 
projected on the surface of a sheet of paper placed beneath the 
slip of glass, and their outline can be accurately traced with a 
pencil. This is the simplest form of the camera lucida. . The 
image (see fig. i) is, however, inverted and Eye 
perverted, and it is not veiy bright owing to 
the poor reflecting power of unsilvered glass. 

The brightness of the image is sometimes in- 
creased by silvering the glass ; and on removing 
a small portion of the silver the observer can 
see the image with part of the pupil while he 
sees the paper through the unsilvered aperture 
with the remaining part. This form of the in- 
strument is often used in conjunction with the 
microscope, the mirror being attached to the eye-piece and the 
tube of the microscope being placed horizontally. 

About the beginning of the 19th century Dr Wollaston in- 
vented a simple form of the camera lucida which gives bright 
and erect images. A four-sided prism of glass is constructed 
havii^ one angle of 90®, the opposite angle of 135®, and the two 
remaining angles each of 67^®. This is represented in cross- 
section and in position in fig. 2. When the pupil of the eye is 
held half over the edge of the prism a, 
one sees the image of the object with 
one half of the pupil and the paper with 
the other half. The image is formed by 
successive total reflection at the surfaces 
b c and a b. In the first place an in- 
verted image (first image) is formed in 
the face b c, and then an image of this ^ 

image is formed in a b, and it is the 2nd image 
outline of this second image seen pro- ^ 

jected on the paper that is traced by the 
pencil. It is desirable for two reasons that the image should 
lie in the plane of the paper, and this can be secured by placing 
a suitable lens between the object and the prism. If the image 
does not lie in the plane of the paper, it is impossible to see it 
and the pencil-point clearly at the same time. Moreover, any 
slight movement of the head will cause the image to appear to 
move relatively to the paper, and will render it difficult to obtain 
an accurate drawing. 

Before the application of photography, the camera lucida was 
of considerable importance to draughtsmen. The advantages 
claimed for it were its cheapness, smallness and portability ; 
that there was no appreciable distortion, and that its field was 
much larger than that of the camera obscura. It was used largely 
for copying, for reducing or for enlarging existing drawings. It 
will readily be understood, for example, that a copy will be half- 
size if the distance of the object from the instrument is double 
the distance of the instrument from the copy. (C. J. J.) 

CAMERA OBSCURA, an optical apparatus consisting of a 
darkened chamber (for which its name is the Latin rendering) 
at the top of which is placed a box or lantern containing a convex 
lens and sloping mirror, or a prism combining the lens and 
mirror. If we hold a common reading lens (a magnifying lens) 
in front of a lamp or some other bright object and at some 
distance from it, and if we hold a sheet of paper vertically at a 
suitable distance behind the lens, we see depicted on the paper 
an image of the lamp. This image is inverted and perverted. 
If now we place a plane 
mirror {e,g, a lady's hand 
glass) behind the lens and 
inclined at an angle of 45® to 
the horizon so as to reflect 
the rays of light vertically 
downwards, we can produce 
on a horizontal sheet of 
paper an unperverted image 
of bright object (fig. i), ue, the image has the same appear* 
ance as the object and is not perverted as when the reflection of a 
printed page is viewed in a mirror. This is the principle of the 
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camera obscura^ which was extensively used in sketching from 
nature before ^e mtroduction of photography, although it is 
now scarcely to be seen except as an interesting side-show at 
places of popular resort. The image formed on the paper may 
be traced out by a pencil, and it will be noticed that in this case 
the image is real — ^not virtual as in the case of the camera 
lucida. Generally the mirror and lens are combined into a 
single piece of worked glass represented in section in fig. 2. 

a Rays from external objects are first re- 

f V iracted at the convex surface a h, then totally 

- reflected at the plane surface a c, and finally 
b refracted at the concave surface b ^ (fig. 2) 

so as to form an image on the sheet of paper 
d e. The curved surfaces take the place of 
||f the lens in fig. i , and the plane surface per- 

forms the function of the mirror. The prism 
ab c fixed at the top of a small tent fur- 
nished with opaque curtains so as to prevent the diffused day- 
light from overpowering the image on the paper, and in the 
darkened tent the images of external objects are seen very 
distinctly. 

Quite recently, the camera obscura has come into use with 
submarine vessels, the periscope being simply a camera obscura 
under a new name. (C. J. J.) 

History, — The invention of this instrument has generally been 
ascribed, as in the ninth edition of this work, to the famous 
Neapolitan savant of the i6th century, Giovanni Battista della 
Porta, but as a matter of fact the princif)le of the simple camera 
obscura, or darkened chamber with a small aperture in a window 
or shutter, was well known and in practical use for observing 
eclipses long before his time. He was anticipated in the improve- 
ments he claimed to have made in it, and all he seems really to 
have done was to popularize it. The increasing importance 
of the camera obscura as a photographic instrument makes it 
desirable to bring together what is known of its early liistory, 
which is far more extensive than is usually recognized. In 
southern climes, where during the summer heat it is usual to 
close the rooms from the glare of the sunshine outside, we may 
often see depicted on the walls vivid inverted images of outside 
objects formed by the light reflected from them passing through 
chinks or small apertures in doors or window-shutters. From 
the opening passage of Euclid’s Optics (c, 300 b.c.), which 
formed the foundation for some of the earlier middle age treatises 
on geometrical perspective, it would appear that the above 
phenomena of the simple darkened room were used by him to 
demonstrate the rectilinear propagation of light by the passage 
of sunbeams or the projection of the images of objects through 
small openings in windows, &c. In the book known as Aris- 
totle’s Problems (sect. xv. cap. 5) we find the correlated problem 
of the image of the sun passing through a quadrilateral aperture 
always appearing round, and he further notes the lunated image 
of the eclipsed sun projected in the same way through the 
interstices of foliage or lattice-work. 

There are, however, very few allusions to these phenomena 
in the later classical Greek and Roman writers, and we find the 
first scientific investigation of them in the great optical treatise 
of the Arabian philosopher Alhazen (^.v.), who died at Cairo in 
A.D. 1038. He seems to have been well acquainted with the 
projection of images of objects through small apertures, and to 
have been the first to show that the arrival of the image of an 
object at the concave surface of the common nerve — or the 
retina — corresponds with the passage of light from an object 
through an aperture in a darkened place, from which it falls 
upon a surface facing the aperture. He also had some knowledge 
of the properties of concave and convex lenses and mirrors in 
forming images. Some two hundred years later, between 
A.D. 1266 and' 1279, these problems were taken up by three 
almost contemporaneous writers on optics, two of whom, Roger 
Bacon and John Pedcham, were Englishmen, and Vitcllo or 
Witelo, a Pole. 

That Roger Bacon was acqu^ted with the principle of the 
camera obscura is shown by his attempt at solving Aristotle’s 


problem stated above, in the treatise De Speculis, and also from 
his references to Alhazen’s experiments of the same kind, but 
although Dr John Frcind, in his History of Physick, has given him 
the credit of the invention on the strength of a passage in the 
Perspectiva, there is nothing to show that he constructed any 
instrument of the kind. His arrangement of concave and plane 
mirrors, by which the realistic images of objects inside the house 
or in the street could be rendered visible though intangible, 
there alluded to, may apply to a camera on Cardan’s principle or 
to a method of aerial projection by means of concave mirrors, 
which Bacon was quite familiar with, and indeed was known 
long before his time. On the strength of similar arrangements of 
lenses and mirrors the invention of the camera obscura has also 
been claimed for Leonard Digges, the author of Panlometria 
(1571), who is said to have constructed a telescoj)e from informa- 
tion given in a book of Bacon's experiments. 

Archbishop Peckham, or Pisanus, in his Perspectiva Communis 
(1279), and Vitello, in his Optics (1270), also attempted the 
solution of Aristotle’s problem, but unsuccessfully, Vitello’s 
work is to a very great extent based upon Alhazen and some of 
the earlier writers, and was first published in 1535. A later 
edition was published, together with a translation of Alhazen, 
by F. Risner in 1572. 

The first practical step towards the development of the camera 
obscura seems to have been made by the famous painter and 
architect, Leon Battista Alberti, in 1437, contemporaneously 
with the invention of printing. It is not clear, however, whether 
his invention was a camera obscura or a show box, but in a 
fragment of an anonymous biography of him, published in 
Muratori’s Rerum Italicarum Scriptores (xxv. 296), quoted by 
Vasari, it is stated that he produced wonderfully painted 
pictures, which were exhibited by him in some .sort of small 
closed box through a very small aperture, with great verisimili- 
tude. These demonstrations were of two kinds, one nocturnal, 
showing the moon and bright stars, the other diurnal, for day 
scenes. This description seems to refer to an arrangement of a 
transparent painting illuminated either from the back or the front 
and the image projected through a hole on to a white screen in a 
darkened room, as described by Porta {Mag, Nat, xvii. cap. 7) 
and figured by A. Kircher {Ars Magna Lucis et Umbrae), who 
notes elsewhere that Porta had taken some arrangement of pro- 
jecting images from an Albertus, whom he distinguished from 
Albertus Magnus, and who was probably L. B. Alberti, to whom 
Porta also refers, but not in this connexion. 

G. B. I. T. Libri-Carucci dalla Sommaja (1803-1869), in his 
account of the invention of the camera obscura in J taly {Hisioire 
des sciences mathematiques en Italic, iv. 303), makes no mention 
of Alberti, but draws attention to an unpublished MS. of Leonardo 
da Vinci, which was first noticed by Venturi in 1797, and has 
since been published in facsimile in vol. ii. of J, G. F. Ravaisson- 
Mollien’s reproductions of the MSS. in the Institut de France at 
Paris (MS. D, fol. 8 recto). After discussing the structure of the 
eye he gives an experiment in which the appearance of the 
reversed images of outside objects on a piece of paper held in 
front of a small hole in a darkened room, with their forms and 
colours, is quite clearly described and explained with a diagram, 
as an illustration of the phenomena of vision. Another similar 
passage is quoted by Richter from folio 404b of the reproduc- 
tion of the Codice Atlantico, in Milan, published by the Italian 
government. These are probably the earliest distinct accounts 
of the natural phenomena of the camera obscura, but remained 
unpublished for some three centuries. Leonardo also discussed 
the old Aristotelian problem of the rotundity of the sun’s image 
after passing through an angular aperture, but not so .succ^fully 
as Maurolycus. He has also given methods of measuring the 
sun’s distance by means of images thrown on screens through 
small apertures. He was well acquainted with the use of magni- 
fying glasses and suggested a kind of ttlescope for viewing the 
moon, but does not seem to have thought of applying a lens to 
the camera. 

The first published account of the simple camera obscure was 
discovered by Libri in a translation of the Architecture of 
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Vitruvius, with commentary by Cesare Caesariano, one of the 
architects of Milan cathedral, published at Como in 1521, shortly 
after the death of Leonardo, and some twenty years before 
Porta was bom. He describes an experiment made by a 
Benedictine monk and architect, Dom Papnutio or Panuce, of 
the same kind as Leonardo’s but without the demonstration. 

About the same time Francesco Maurolico, or Maurolycus, 
the eminent mathematician of Messina, in his Theoremata de 
Lumine et Umbra, written in 1521, fully investigated the optical 
problems connected with vision and the passage of rays of light 
through small apertures with and without lenses, and made 
great advances in this direction over his predecessors. He was 
the first correctly to solve Aristotle’s problem, stated above, 
and to apply it practically to solar observations in a darkened 
room (Cosmographia, 1535). Erasmus Reinhold has described 
the method in his edition of G. Purbach’s Theoricae Novae 
Planeiarum (1542), and probably got it from Maurolycus. He 
says it can also be applied to terrestrial objects, though he only 
used it for the sun. HLs pupil, Rainer Gemma-Frisius, used it 
for the observation of the solar eclipse of January 1544 at 
Ix)uvain, and fully described the methods he adopted for making 
measurements and drawings of the eclipsed sun, in his De Radio 
Astronomico ct Geometrico (1545). He says they can be used for 
observation of the moon and stars and also for longitudes. The 
same arrangement was used by Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, by 
M, Moestlin and his pupil Kepler — the latter applying it in 1607 
to the observation of a transit of Mercury — also by Johann 
Fabricius, in 1611, for the first observations of sun-spots. It is 
interesting to note this early employment of the camera obscura 
in the field of astronomical research, in which its latest achieve- 
ments have been of such pre-eminent value. 

The addition of optical appliances to the simple dark chamber 
for the purpose of seeing what was going on outside, was first 
described by Girolamo Cardan in his De Suhtiliiate (1550), as 
noted by Libri. The sun shining, he fixed a round glass speculum 
{orhem e vitro) in a window-shutter, and then closing it the images 
of outside objects would be seen transmitted through the 
aperture on to the opposite wall, or better, a white paper screen 
suitably placed. The account is not very clear, but seems to 
imply the use of a concave mirror rather than a lens, which 
might be suggested by the word orbem. He refers to Maurolycus’ 
work with concave specula. 

We now come to Giovanni Battista della Porta, whose account 
of the camera obscura in the first edition of the Magia Naturalis, 
in four books (1558, lib. iv. caj). 2), is very similar to Caesariano’s 
— a darkened room, a pyramidal aperture towards the sun, and a 
whitened wall or white paper screens, but no lens. He discloses 
as a great secret the use of a concave speculum in front of the 
aperture, to collect the rays passing through it, w^hen the images 
will be seen reversed, but by prolonging them beyond the centre 
they would he seen larger and . unreversed. This is much the 
same as Cardan’s method published eight years earlier, but 
though more detailed is not vcr>" clear. He then notes the 
application to portraiture and to painting by laying colours on 
the projected images. Nothing is said about the use of a lens 
or of solar observations. The second edition, in which he in the 
same words discloses the use of a convex lens in the aperture as a 
secret he had intended to keep, was not published till 1589, 
thirty-one years after the first. In this interval the use of the 
lens was discovered and clearly described by Daniello Barbaro, a 
Venetian noble, patriarch of Aquileia, in his wprk La Pratica 
della perspeitiva (p. 192), published in 1568, or twenty-one 
years before Porta’s mention of it. The lens used by Barbaro 
was an ordinary convex or old man’s spectacle-glass ; concave, 
he says, will not do. He shows how the paper must be moved 
till it is brought into the focus of the lens, the use of a diaphragm 
to make the image clearer, and also the application of the method 
for drawing in true perspective. That Barbaro was really the 
first to apply the lens to the camera obscura is supported by 
Marius Bettinus in his Apiaria (1645), and by Kaspar Schott in 
his Magia Universalis (1657), the former taunting Porta with the 
appropriation. 
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In an Italian translation of Euclid’s Optica, with commentary, 
Egnacio Danti (1573), after discussing the effects of plane, 
convex and concave reflectors, fully describes the method of 
showing reversed images passing through an aperture in a 
darkened room, and shows how, by placing a mirror behind the 
aperture, unreversed images might be obtained, both effects 
being illustrated by diagrams. F. Risner, who died in 1580, 
also in his Opticae (1606) very clearly explained the reversal of 
the images of the simple camera obscura. He notes the con- 
venience of the method for solar observations and its previous 
use by some of the observers already mentioned, as well as its 
advantages for easily and accurately copying on an enlarged or 
reduced scale, especially for chorographical or topographical 
documents. This is probably the first notice of the application 
of the camera to cartography and the reproduction of drawings, 
which is one of its principal uses at the present time. In 
the Diversarum Speculationum Maihemalicarum et Physicarum 
(15S5X the Venetian Giovanni Battista Benedetti, there is a 
letter in which he discusses the simple camera obscura and 
! mentions the improvement some one had made in it by the use 
I of a double convex lens in the aperture ; he also says that the 
‘ images could be made erect by reflection from any plane mirror. 

I Thus the use of the camera and of the lens with it was well 
known before Porta published his second edition of the Magia 
Naturalis in 1589. In this the description of the camera obscura 
is in lib. xvii. cap. 6. The use of the convex lens, which is given 
as a great secret, in place of the concave speculum of the first 
edition, is not so clearly described as by Barbaro ; the addition 
of the concave speculum is proposed for making the images 
larger and clearer, and also for making them erect, but no details 
are given. He describes some entertaining peep-show arrange- 
ments, possibly similar to Alberti’s, and indicates how the dark 
chamber with a concave speculum can be used for observing 
eclipses. There is no mention whatever of a portable box or 
construction beyond the darkened room, nor is there in his later 
work, De Refractione Opiices Parte (1593), in which he discusses 
the analogy between vision and the simple dark room with an 
aperture, but incorrectly. Though Porta’s merits were un- 
doubtedly great, he did not invent or improve the camera 
obscura. His only novelty was tlie use of it as a peep-show ; 
his descriptions of it are vague, but being published in a book of 
general reference, which became popular, he acquired credit for 
the invention. 

The first to take up the camera obscura after Porta was Kepler, 
who used it in the old way for solar observations in 1600, and 
in his Ad Vitellionem Paralipomena (1604) discusses the early 
problems of the passages of light through small apertures, and 
the rationale of the simple dark chamber. He was the first to 
describe an instrument fitted with a sight and paper screen for 
observing the diameters of the sun and moon in a dark room. 
In his later book, Dioptrice (1611), he fully discusses refraction 
and the use of lenses, showing the action of the double convex 
lens in the camera obscura, with the principles which regulate 
its use and the reason of the reversal of the image. He also 
demonstrates how enlarged images can be produced and projected 
on paper by using a concave lens at a suitable distance behind 
the convex, as in modem telephotographic lenses. He was the 
first to use the term tamer a obscura, and in a letter from Sir H. 
Wotton written to Lord Bacon in 1620 we learn that Kepler had 
made himself a portable dark tent fitted with a telescope lens 
and used for sketching landscapes. Further, he extended the 
work of Maurolycus, and demonstrated the exact analogy 
between the eye and the camera and the arrangement by whidi 
an inverted image is produced on the retina. 

In 1609 the telescope came into use, and the danger of observ- 
ing the sun with it was soon discovered. In 1611 Johann 
Fabricius published his observations of sun-spots*and describes 
how he and his father fell back upon the old method of projecting 
the sun’s image in a darkened room, finding that they could 
observe the spots just as well as with the telescope. Th^ do 
not seem to have used a lens, or thought of using the telescopy 
for projecting an enlarged image on Kepler’s principle. This 
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was done in 1612 by Christoph Scheiner, who fully described his 
method of solar observation in the Rosa Ursina (1630), demon- 
strating very clearly and practically the advantages and dis- 
advantages of using the camera, without a lens, with a single 
convex lens, and with a telescopic combination of convex 
object-glass and concave enlarging lens, the last arrangement 
being mounted with an adjustable screen or tablet on an equa- 
torial stand. Most of the earlier astronomical work was done 
in a darkened room, but here we first find the dark chamber 
constructed of wooden rods covered with cloth or paper, and 
used separately to screen the observing-tablet. 

Various writers on optics in the 17th century discussed the 
principle of the simple dark chamber alone and with single or 
compound lenses, among them Jean Tarde (Les Astres de Borbon, 
1623) ; Descartes, the pupil of Kepler {DioptriquCf 1637) ; 
Bettinus (Apiaria, 1645) 1 A- Kircher (Ars Magna Lucis ei 
Umbrae, 1646); J. Hevelius (Selenographia, 1647) ; Schott 
(Magta Universalis Naturae et Artis, 1674) ; C. F. M. Deschales 
(Cursus, seu Mundus Mathematicus, 1674) ; Z. Traber (Nervus 
Opticus, 1675), accounts are generally more interesting 

theoretically than as recording progress in the practical use and 
development of the instrument. 

The earliest mention of the camera obscura in England is 
probalily in Francis Bacon’s De Augmentis Scientiarum, but it is 
only as an illustration of the projected images showing better 
on a white screen than on a black one. Sir H. Wotton’s letter 
of 1620, already noted, was not published till 1651 {Reliquiae 
Wottonianae, p. 141), but in 1658 a description of Keplef’s portable 
tent camera for sketching, taken from it, was published in a work 
called Graphice, or the most excellent Art of Painting, but no 
mention is made of Kepler. In W. Oughtred’s English edition 
(1633) of the Recreations mathhnatiques (162^) oi Jean Leurechon 
(“ Henry van Etten ”) there is a quaint description, with 
figures, of the simple dark chamber with aperture, and also of a 
sort of tent with a lens in it and the projection on an inner wall 
of the face of a man standing outside. The English translation 
of Porta’s Natural Magick was published in 1658. 

Robert Boyle seems to have been the first to construct a box 
camera with lens for viewing landscapes. It is mentioned in his 
essay On the Systematic or Cosmical Qualities of Things (ch. vi.), 
written about 1570, as having been made several years before 
and since imitated and improved. It could be extended or 
shortened like a telescope. At one end of it paper was stretched, 
and at the other a convex lens was fitted in a hole, the image 
being viewed through an aperture at the top of the box. Robert 
Hooke, who was some time Boyle’s assistant, described {Phil. 
Trans., 1668, 3, p. 741) a camera lucida on the principle of the 
magic lantern, in which the images of illuminated and inverted 
objects were projected on any desired scale by means of a broad 
convex lens through an aperture into a room where they were 
viewed by the spectators. If the objects could not be inverted, 
another lens was used for erecting the images. From Hooke’s 
Posthumous Works (1705), p. 127, we find that in one of the 
Cutlerian lectures on Light delivered in 1680, he illustrated the 
phenomena of vision by a darkened room, or perspective box, 
of a peculiar pattern, the back part, with a concave white screen 
at the end of it, being cylindrical and capable of being moved 
in and out, while the fore part was conical, a double convex 
lens being fixed in a hole in front. The image was viewed 
through a large hole in the side. It was between 4 and 5 ft. 
long. 

Johann Zahn, in his Oculus Artificialis Teledioptricus (1685- 
1686), described and figured two forms of portable box cameras 
with lenses. One was a wooden box with a projecting tube in 
which a combination of a concave with a convex lens was fitted, 
for throwing an enlarged image upon the focusing screen, 
which in its proportions and application is very similar to our 
modem t;elephotographic objectives. The image was first thrown 
upon an. inclined mirror and then reflected upwards to a paper 
screen on the top of th^ box. In an earlier form the image is 
thrown upon a vertical thin paper screen and viewed through a 
hole ill the back of the camera. There is a great deial of practical 
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information on lenses in connexion with the camera and other 
optical instruments, and the book is valuable as a repertory 
of early practical optics, also for the numerous references to 
and extracts from previous writers. An improved edition was 
published in 1702. 

Most of the writers already noticed worked out the problems 
connected with the projection of images in the camera obscura 
more by actual practice than by calculation, but William 
Molyneux, of Dublin, seems to have been the first to treat them 
mathematically in his Dioptrica Nova (1692), which was also the 
first work in English on the subject, and is otherwise an interest- 
ing book. He has fully discussed the optical theory of the dark 
chamber, with and without a lens, and its analogy to the eye, 
also several optical problems relating to lenses of various forms 
and their combinations for telescopic projection, rules for finding 
foci, &c. He does not, however, mention the camera obscura 
as an instrument in use, but in John Harris’s Lexicon Technicum 
(1704) we find that the camera obscura with the arrangement 
called the “ scioptric ball,” and known as sciopiricks, was on sale 
in London, and after this must have been in common use as a 
sketching instrument or as a show. 

Sir Isaac Newton, in his Opticks (1704), explains the principle 
of the camera obscura with single convex lens and its analogy 
with vision in illustration of his seventh axiom, which aptly 
embodies the correct solution of Aristotle’s old problem. He 
also made great use of the simple dark chamber for his optical 
experiments with prisms, &c. Joseph Priestley (1772) mentions 
the application of the solar microscope, both to the small and 
portable and the large camera obscura. Many patterns of these 
two forms for sketching and for viewing surrounding scenes 
are described in W. J. ’s Gravesande’s Essai de perspective 
(1711), Robert Smith’s Compleat System of Optics (1738), Joseph 
Harris’s Treatise on Optics (1775), Charles Hutton's Phtlo' 
sophical and Mathematical Dictionary, and other books on optics 
and physics of that period. The camera obscura was first 
applied to photography {q^K) probably about 1794, by Thomas 
Wedgwood. His experiments with Sir Humphry Davy in 
endeavouring to fix the images of natural objects as seen in the 
camera were published in 1802 {Journ. Roy. Inst.). (J. Wa.) 

CAMERARIUS, JOACHIM (1500-1574), German classical 
scholar, was born at Bamberg on the 12th of April 1500. His 
family name was Liebhard, but he was generally called Kammer- 
meister, previous members of his family having held the office 
of chamberlain {camerarius) to the bishops of Bamberg. He 
studied at Leipzig, Erfurt and Wittenberg, where he became 
intimate with Melanchthon. For some years he was teacher 
of history and Greek at the gymnasium, Nuremberg. In 1530 
he was sent as deputy for Nuremberg to the diet of Augsburg, 
where he rendered important assistance to Melanchthon in 
drawing up the Confession of Augsburg. Five years later he 
was commissioned by Duke Ulrich of Wurttemberg to reorganize 
the university of Tubingen ; and in 1541 he rendered a similar 
service at Leipzig, where the remainder of his life was chiefly 
spent. He translated into Latin Herodotus, Demosthenes, 
Xenophon, Homer, Theocritus, Sophocles, Lucian, Theodoretus, 
Nicephorus and other Greek writers. He published upwards of 
150 works, including a Catalogue of the Bishops of the Principal 
Sees ; Greek Epistles ; Accounts of his Journeys, in Latin verse ; 
a Commentary on Plautus ; a treatise on Numismatics ; Euclid 
in Latin ; and the Lives of Helius Eobanus Hessus, George of 
Anhalt and Philip Melanchthon. His Epistolae Familiares 
(published after his death) are a valuable contribution to the 
history of his time. He played an important part in the Re- 
formation movement, and his advice was frequently sought :by 
leading men. In 1535 he entered into a correspondence with 
Francis I. as to the possibility of a reconciliation between the 
Catholic and Protestant creeds ; and in 1568 Maximilian II. 
sent for him to Vienna to consult him on the same subject. 
He died at Leipzig on the 17th of April 1574. 

See article by A. Horawitz in Aligemeine deuischf Biographie ; 
C. Bursian, Die Geschichte dev hlassiscnen Philologie in Deutschland 
(1883) ; J. E. Sandya, Hist. Class. Schol. (ed. 1908), ii. 266. 
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CABIERARIUS, JOAGHIM (1534^1598), German botanist and 
ph}'sidan; son of the classical scWar of the same name, was 
born at Nurembeig on the 6th of November 1534. After finishing 
his studies in Gennany he visited Italy, where he graduated as 
doctor of medicine. On his return he was invited to reside at 
the courts of several princes, but preferred to settle in his native 
town of Nuremberg, where he had a botanical garden and 
formed extensive collections. He wrote a Hortus Medicus 
(1588) and several other works. He died at Nuremberg on the 
iith of October 1598. 

CAMERARIUS, RUDOLF JAKOB (i665->i72i), German 
botanist and physician, was born at Tubingen on the 12th of 
February 1665, and became professor of medicine and director 
of the botanical gardens at Tubingen in 1687. He died at 
Tubingen on the iith of September 1721. He is chiefly known 
for his investigations on the reproductive organs of plants 
(De s€xu plantarum epistolay 1694). 

CAMERINO (aiic. Camerinum), a city and episcopal see (since 
465, if not sooner ; Treia is now combined with it) of the Marches, 
Italy, in the province of Macerata, 6 m. S. of the railway 
station of Castelraimondo (to which there is an electric tramway) 
which is 24 m. W. of Macerata; 2148 ft. above sea -level. 
Pop. (1901) of town, 4005 ; of commune, 12,083. The cathedral 
is modern, the older building having fallen in 1799 ; the church 
of S. Venanzio suffered similarly , but preserves a portal of the 
15th century. The citadel, perliaps constructed from the plans 
of Leonardo da Vinci, dates from 1503. Camerino occupies 
the site of the ancient Camerinum, the inhabitants ,of which 
(Camertes Umbri) became allies of the Romans in 310 b.c. (at 
the time of the attack on the Etruscans in the Ciminian Forest). 
On the other hand, the MufikprvoL referred to in the history of 
the year 295 b.c. are prolmbly the inhabitants of Clusium. 
Later it appears as a dependent autonomous community with 
the foedus aequwm (Mommsen, R ' 6 m, Staatsrechiy iii. 664). Two 
cohorts of Camertes fought with distinction under Marius 
against the Cimbri. It was mudi affected by the conspiracy of 
Catiline, and is frequently mentioned in the Civil Wars ; under 
the empire it was a municipiutn. It belonged to ancient Umbria, 
but was on the borders of Picenum. No ancient buildings are 
visible, the Roman level lying as much as 30 ft. below the modern. 

See P. Savini, Storia della Cittd di Camefino (2nd cd., Camerino, 
1895) ; M. Maxiani. Intorno agli antichi Camerti Umbri (Camerino, 
1900). (T. As.) 

CAMERON, JOHN (1579-1623), Scottish theologian, was bom 
at Glasgow about 1579, and received his early education in hi.s 
native city. After having taught Greek in the university for 
twelve months, he removed to Bordeaux, where he was soon 
appointed a regent in the college of Bergerac:. He did not 
remain long at Bordeaux, but accepted the offer of a chair of 
philosophy at Sedan, where he passed two years. He then 
returned to Bordeaux, and in the beginning of 1604 he was 
nominated one of the students of divinity who were maintained 
at the expense of the church, and who for the period of lour 
years were at liberty to prosecute their studies in any Protestant 
seminary. During this period he acted as tutor to the two sons 
of Ca%non, chancellor of Navarre, They spent one year at 
Paris, and two at Geneva, whence they removed to Heidelberg. 

In this university, on the 4th of c^ril 1608, he gave a public 
proof of his ability by maintaining a series of theses, De iriplici 
Dei cum Homine Foederty which were printed among his works. 
The same year he was recalled to Bordeaux, where lie was 
appointed the colleague of Dr Primrose ; and when Francis 
Gomarus was removed to Leiden, Cameron, in 1618, was 
appointed professor divinity at Saumur, the principal seminazy 
of the French Protestants. 

In 1620 the progress of the civil troubles in France obliged 
Cameron to seek refuge for himself and family in England. For 
a short time he read private lectures on divinity in London ; 
and in 1622 the king appointed him principal of the university 
of Glasgfow in the room of Robert Boyd, who had been removed 
4 |pm his office in consequence of his adherence to Presbyterian- 
Spl Cameron was prepared to accept Episcopacy, and was 


oordkUy disliked for his adherence to the doctrine of passive 
obedience. He resigned his office in less than a year. 

He returned to France, and lived at Saumur. After an 
interval i>i a year he was appointed professor of divinity at 
Montauban. The country was still tom by civil and religious 
dissensions ; and Cameron excited the indignation of the more 
strenuous adherents of his own party. He withdrew to the 
neighbouring town of Moissac ; but he soon returned to Montau- 
ban, and a few days afterwards he died at the age of about 
forty-six. Cameron left by his first wife several children, whose 
maintenance was imdertaken by the Protestant diurches in 
France. All his works were published after liis death. 

His name has a distinct place in the development of Calvinlstic 
theology in Europ>e. He and his followers maintained that tlic 
will of man is determined by the practical judgment of the 
mind ; that the cause of men’s doing good or evil proceeds from 
the knowledge which God infuses into them ; and that God does 
not move the will physically, but only morally, by virtue of its 
dependence on the judgment of the mind. This peculiar doctrine 
of grace and free-will was adopted by Amyraut, (^ppel, Bochart, 
Daille and others of the more learned among the Reformed 
ministers, who di.ssented from Calvin’s. The Cameronites (not 
to be confused with the Scottish sect called Cameronians) 
are moderate Calvinists, and approaclx to the opinion of the 
Arminians, They arc also called Univcrsalists, as holding tlic 
universal reference of Christ’s death, and sometimes Amyrald- 
ists. The rigid adherents to the synod of Dort accused them 
of Pelagianism, and even of Manicliaeism, and the controversy 
between tlie parties was carried on with great zeal ; yet the 
whole question between them was only, whether the will of man 
is determined by the immediate action of God upon it, or by 
the intervention of a knowledge which God impresses on the 
mind. 

CAMERON, RICHARD (1648 ?-i68o), founder of a Scottish 
religious sect of Cameronians, which formed the nucleus of 
the regiment of this name in the British army, was born at 
Falkland in the county of Fife. lie was educated at the village 
school, and his success was so great that, while still a youth, 
he was appointed schoolmaster. In this situation he became 
acquainted with some of the more enthusiastic field-preachers. 
Persuaded by them he resigned his post and entered the family 
of Sir Walter Scott of Harden as chaplain and tutor. Refusing 
to acknowledge the Indulgence, he joined the ranks of the non- 
conforming ministers, and incited the inhabitants of the southern 
counties of Scotland to protest openly against the new edict. 
So formidable was the agitation that the government pronounced 
illegal all armed assemblages for religious purj)oscs. Cameron 
took refuge in Holland, where he resided for some time ; but 
in the autumn of 1679 (probably) he returned to Scotland, ami 
once more made himself formidable to the government. Shortly 
after the defeat of the Covenanters at Bothwell Bridge in that 
year, Cameron was slain in a skirmish at the Aird’s, or Airs, 
Moss, fighting bravely at the head of the few troops which he 
had been able to collect. His prayer before going into battle 
became a tradition — “ Lord spare the green and take the ripe.” 
After the accession of William III. the survivors were amnestied, 
and the Camcronian regiment was formed from tiiem. 

See Andrew Lang, History of Scotland, vok ui. (I9p7) ; Herzog- 
Hauck, Realencykl^ddie (1897), s.v, “ Cameronianer " ; A. SmelUe, 
Men of the Covenant ; Herkless, Richard Cameron ; P. Walker, 

Saints of the Covenant. 

CAMERON, SIMON (1799-1889), American politician, was 
born in Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, on the 8th of March 
1799. ^ orphan at the age of nine, he early entered 

journalism, and, in banking and railway enterprises, accumulated 
a considerable fortune. He became influential in Pennsylvania 
politics, and in 1845-1849 served in the United States Senate, 
being elected by a combination of Democratic, Whig and 
American ” votes to succeed James Buchanan. In 1854, 
having failed to secure the nomination for senator from the 
Know-Nothing ” Party, which he had recently joined, he 
became a leader of the “ People’s Party/’ as the Republican 
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Party was at first called in Pennsylvania. In 1857 he was 
elected to the United States Senate as a Republican, despite a 
Democratic majority in the state le^slature, a fact that gave 
rise to charges of bribery. His prominence as a candidate first 
for the presidential and then for the vice-presidential nomination 
in the Republican national convention of i860 led to his being 
selected by President Lincoln as secretary of war. His adminis- 
tration of this office at a critical time was marked by his accus- 
tewned energy, but unfortunately also by partiality in the letting 
of government contracts, which brought about his resignation 
at Lincoln’s request in January 1862 and his subsequent censure 
by the House of Representatives. Lincoln sent him as minister 
to Russia, but he returned in November 1862. He again served 
in the Senate (after 1872, being chairman of the committee on 
foreign relations) from 1867 until 1877, when be resigned to 
make room for his son, whose election he dictated. Cameron 
was one of the ablest political organizers the United States has 
ever known, and his long undisputed control of Pennsylvania 
politics was one of the most striking examples of “ boss rule ** 
in American history. The definition of an honest politician as 

one who when he is bought will stay bought ” has been 
attributed to him. He died on the 26th of June 1889. 

His son James Donald Cameeon (1833- ) was born at 

Middletown, Pennsylvania, on the 14th of May 1833, graduated 
at Princeton in 1852, became actively interested in his father’s 
banking and railway enterprises, and from 1863 to 1874 was 
president of the Northern Central railway. Trained in the 
political school of his father, he developed into an astute politician. 
From June 1876 to March 1877 he was secretary of war in 
President Grant’s cabinet. In the Republican national conven- 
tion of 1876 he took an influential part in preventing the nomina- 
tion of Jamt^s G. Blaine, and later was one of those who directed 
the [)olicy of the Republicans in the struggle for the presidency 
between Tilden and Hayes. From 1877 until 1897 he was a 
meml)er of the United States Senate, having been elected 
originally to succeed his father, who resigned in order to create 
the vacancy. He was chairman of tlie Republican national 
committee during the campaign of 1880. 

CAMERON, VERNEY LOVETT (1844-1894), English traveller 
in Central Africa, was born at Radipole, near Weymouth, Dorset- 
shire, on the ist of July 1844. He entered the navy in 1857, 
served in the Abys.sinian campaign of 1868, and was employed 
for a considerable time in the suppression of the East African 
slave trade. The experience thus obtained led to his being 
selected to command an expedition sent by the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society in 1873, to succour Dr Livingstone. He was also 
instructed to make independent explorations, guided by Living- 
stone’s advice. Soon after the departure of the expedition from 
Zanzibar, Livingstone’s servants were met bearing the dead 
body of their master. Cameron’s two European companions 
turned back, but he continued his march and reached Ujiji, 
on Lake Tanganyika, in February 1874, where he found and 
sent to England Livingstone’s papers. Cameron spent some time 
determining the true form of the south part of the lake, and 
solved the question of its outlet by the discovery of the Lukuga 
river. From Tanganyika he struck westward to Nyangwe, 
the Arab town on the Lualaba previously visited by Livingstone. 
This river Cameron rightly believed to be the main stream of 
the Congo, and he endeavoured to procure canoes to follow 
it down. In this he was unsuccessful, owing to his refusal to 
countenance slavery, and he therefore turned south-west. 
After tracing the Congo-Zambezi watershed for hundreds of 
miles he reached Bihc and finally arrived at the coast on the 
28th of November 1875, being the first European to cross 
Equatorial Africa from sea to sea. His travels, which were 
published in 1877 under the title Across Africa, contain valuable 
sug^stions for the opening up of the continent, including the 
utilization of the grot lakes as a “ Cape to Cairo ” connexion. 
In recognition of his work h^ was promoted to the rank of 
commander, made a Companion of the Bath and given the gold 
medal of the Geographical Society. The remainder of Cameron’s 
life was chiefly cfcvoted to projects for the commercial develop- 


ment of Africa, and to writing tales for the young. He visited 
the Euphrates valley in 1878-1879 in connexion with a proposed 
railway to the Persian Gulf, and accompanied Sir Richard 
Burton in his West African journey of 1882. At the Gold Coast 
Cameron svrveyed the Tarkwa region, and he was joint author 
with Burton of To the Gold Coast for GoW (1883). He was killed, 
near Leighton Buzzard, by a fall from horseback when returning 
from hunting, on the 24th of March 1894. 

A second edition of Across Africa, with new matter and corrected 
maps, appeared in 1885. A summary of Cameron’s j^n^at journey, 
from his own appears in Dr Robert Brown’s The Story of A frica, 
vol. ii. pp. 266-279 (J-ondon, 1893). 

CAMERON OF LOCHIEL, SIR EWEN (1629-1719), Scottish 
Highland chieftain, was the eldest son of John Cameron and tlie 
grandson of Alan Cameron, the head of the clan Cameron. 
Having lost his father in infancy he passed part of his youth with 
the marquess of Argyll at Inveraray, leaving his guardian about 
1647 to take lip his duties as chief of the clan Cameron, a position 
in which he succeeded his grandfather. In 1653 Lochiel joined 
the earl of Glencairn in his rising on belrnlf of Charles 11 . , and 
after the defeat of this attempt he served the Royalist cause by 
harassing General Monk. In 1681 he was knighted by Charles IL, 
and in July 1689 he was with Viscount Dundee at Killiecrankie. 
He was too old to share personally in the Jacobite rising of 1715, 
but his sympathies were witli the Stuarts, and his son led the 
Camerons at SherilTmuir. Lochiel, who died in February 1719, 
is called by Macaulay the “ Ulysses of the Highlands.” He was a 
man of enormous strength and size, and one who met him in 1716 
i says “ he wrung some blood from the point of my fingers with a 
grasp of his hand.” An incident showing his strength and 
ferocity in single ambat is used by Sir Walter Scott in The Lady 
of the Lake (canto v.). Lochiel’s son and successor, John, who 
was attainted for sharing in the rebellion of 1715, died in Flanders 
in 1748. John’s son Donald, sometimes called “ gentle Lochiel,” 
joined Charles Edward, the Young Pretender, in 1745, was 
wounded at Culloden, and escaped to France, dying in the same 
year as his father. Tlie 79th regiment, or Cameron Highlanders, 
was raised from among the members of the clan in 1793 by Sir 
Alan Cameron (1753-1828). 

Sfe Memoirs of Sir Ewen Cameron of Lochiel (Bannatyne Club, 
1842). 

CAMBRONIANS, the name given to that section of the Scottish 
Covenanters {q.v.) who followed Richard Cameron {q.v,), and 
who were chiefly found among those who signed the Sanquhar 
Declaration in t68o. Known also as “ Society Men,” “ San- 
quharians ” and “ Hillmen,” they became a separate church 
after the religious settlement of 1690, taking the official title 
of Reformed Presbyterians in 1743. Societies of Cameronians 
for the maintenance of the Presl^yterian form of worship were 
formed about 1681 ; their testimony, “ The Informatory Vindica- 
tion,” is dated 1687 ; and they quickly became the most pro- 
nounced and active adherents of the covenanting faith. Holding 
fast to the two covenants, the National Covenant of 1580 and 
the Solemn League and Covenant of 1643, wished to restore 
the ecclesiastical order which had existed between 1638 and 1649, 
and were dissatisfied with the moderate character of the religious 
settlement of 1690. Refusing to take the oaths of allegiance to 
an “ uncovenanted ” ruler, or to exercise any civil function, they 
passed through a period of trial and found some difficulty in 
maintaining a regular ministry ; but in 1706 they were reinforced 
by some converts from the established church. They objected 
strongly to the proposal for the union of England and Scotland, 
and were suspected of abetting a rising which took place in ^ 
west of Scotland in 1706 ; but there appears to be no foundation 
for the statement that they intrigued with the Jacobites, and 
they gave no trouble to the government either in 1715 or in 1745. 
In 1712 they publicly renewed the covenants at Auchensauch 
Hill in Lanarkshire, and in 1743 their first presbytery was 
fxnistituted at Braehead^ while a presbytery was formed in North 
America in 1774. In 1863 the Cameronians, or Reformed 
Presbyterians, decided to inflict no penalties upon those members 
who had taken the oaths, or had exercised civil functions, and 
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consequently a few congregations seceded. In 1876 the general 
body of the Reformed Presbyterians united with the Free Church 
of Scotland, living the few seceding congregations as the 
representatives of the principles of the Cameronians. In the 
British army the first battalion of the Cameroniaps (Scottish 
Rifles) is directly descended from the “ Gameronian guard,” 
which, composed of Cameronians, was embodied by the con- 
vention parliament in 1689, and was afterwards employed to 
restore order in the Highlands. 

See J. H. Burton, History of Scotland, vols. vii. and viii. (Edin- 
burgh, 1905) ; and A. Lang, History of Scotland, vol. iv. (Edinburgh, 
1907). 

CAMEROON ^ (Ger. Kamerun), a German protectorate in West 
Africa, bounded W. by the Atlantic, N.W. by British Nigeria, 
N. by Lake Chad, E. and S. by French Congo, save for a short 


distance on the south where it is conterminous with the Spanish 
Muni river settlement. 

Boundaries and Area . — The sea frontier extends from the Rio 
del Rey, just where the great bend of the coast-line east to south 
begins, forming the Bight of Biafra, to the Campo river, a dis- 
tance of 200 m. The north-western boundary, laid down in an 
agreement between Germany and Great Britain on the isth of 
November 1893, runs from the mouth of the Rio del Rey to the 
“ rapids ” of tl^e Cross river in 8® 48' E. Thence it is continued 
mi# <wrobi i < eafl rtline towards Yola, as far as the confines of that 

form of the name, adopted in the loth ed. of the 
Rncy, Brit., from the German, appears preferable both to the un- 
English Kamerun and to the older and clumsy “ the Cameroons.** 


town. The boundary is then deflected south so as to leave 
Yola in British territory, turning north again to cross the Benue 
river at a sf)ot 3 m. west of where the Faro joins the Benue. 
From this point the frontier goes north-east to the border of 
Lake Chad, 35 m. east of the meridian of the town of Kuka. 
The southern shores of Lake Chad for a distance of some 40 m. 
belong to the protectorate. The south and east boundaries 
were laid down by agreements l>etween Germany and France on 
the 24th of December 1885, the 15th of Mar^ 1894 and the 
18th of April 1908. The south boundary runs in a fairly direct 
line from the mouth of the Campo river to the river Dscha (or 
Ngoko), which it follows to its confluence with the Sanga. The 
eastern boundary runs from the Sanga irregularly north to lo® N., 
where it approaches the British frontier at Yola, so that at its 
narrowest part the protectorate is little more than 50 m. across. 

From ro® N. the frontier turns eastwards to 
the Logone, thence going north-east to the 
Shari river, which it follows to Lake Chad. 
The protectorate has an area of al)out 190,000 
sq. m. Estimated population (1908) 3,500,000, 
of whom 1128 were whites. 

Origin of the Name . — The name Camaroes was 
first given by the Portuguese discoverers of 
the 15 th and ibth centuries to a large bay or 
estuary, lying south-east of a great mountain 
close to the sea, met with after passing the 
Niger delta. This estuary they called the Rio 
dos Camaroes (the river of Prawns), from the 
abundance of the Crustacea found therein. 
The name Camardes was also used to designate 
the neighbouring mountains. The English 
usage until nearly the end of the 19th century 
was to confine the term “ the Cameroons ” to 
the mountain range, and to speak of the 
estuary as the Cameroons river. Locally it was 
often called “ the Bay.” On their acquisition 
of the country in 1884 the (xermans extended 
the use of the name in its Teutonic form — 
Kamerun — to the whole protectorate. 

Physical Features . — Cameroon forms the 
north-west corner of the great Central African 
plateau. This becomes evident in its eastern 
section, where are wide-spreading plains, which 
farther west assume an undulating character, 
and gradually merge into a picturesque moun- 
tain range. This range, running from north 
to south, is flanked by a parallel and lower 
range in the west, with a wide valley between. 
In the north-west the Upper Guinea mountains 
.send their eastern spurs across the boundary, 
and from a volcanic rift, which runs south- 
west to north-east, the Cameroon peak towers 
up, its summit 13,370 This mountain, 

whose south-western base is washed by the 
Atlantic, is the highest point on the western 
side of Africa, and it alone of the great moun- 
tains of the continent lies close to the coast. 
From any vantage point, but especially from 
the sea, it presents a magnificent spectacle, 
while some 30 m. westward rises Clarence p)eak, the culminating 
point of Fernando Po. With an area, on an isolated base, of 
700 to 800 sq. m., Cameroon mountain has but two distinct 
peaks, Great Cameroon and Little Cameroon (5820 ft.), which 
is from foot to top covered with dense forest. The native 
designation of the highest peak is Mongo-ma-Loba, or the 
Mountain of Thunder, and the whole upper region is usually 
called Mongo-mo-Ndemi, or the Mountain of Greatness. On the 
principal summit there are a group of craters. In 1909 the 
mountain was in eruption and huge streams of lava were 
ejected. Inland the Chebchi and Mandara mountains indicate 
the direction and extent of the rift. 

The mountains of the plateau sweep grandly round to the 
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east on reaching the eighth degree of N. lat. Here they give ] 
rise to a number of small rivers, which collect in the rift and 
form the Benue, the great eastern affluent of the Niger. This 
part of the protectorate is known as Adamawa (g.v,). Farther 
north, beyond the Mandara mountains, the country, here part 
of the ancient sultanate of Bornu, slopes to the shores of Lake 
Chad, and has a general level of 800 to 1000 ft. The greater part 
of Cameroon is thus a mountainous country, with, on the coast, 
a strip of low land. In the south this is very narrow ; it widens to- 
wards the north save where the Cameroon peak reaches to the sea. 

At the foot of the Cameroon peak a number of estuaries cut 
deep bays which form excellent harbours. The small rivers 
which empty into them can be ascended for some miles by steam 
launches. The principal estuary, which is over 20 m. wide, is 
called, as already noted, the Cameroon river or bay. The term 
river is more particularly confined to a ramification of the estuary 
which receives the waters of the Mungo river (a considerable 
stream which flows south from the Cameroon mountains), the 
Wuri, a river coming from the north-east, and various smaller 
rivers. Under the shadow of Cameroon peak lies the bay of 
Ambas, with the islands of Ndami (Ambas) and Mondola. It 
forms a tolerable harbour, capable of receiving large vessels. 

Traversing the central portion of the country is a large river 
known in its upper course as the Lorn, and in its lower as the 
Sanaga, which enters the ocean just to the south of the Cameroon 
estuary. Both the Lorn and the Nyong (a more southerly 
stream) rise in the central plateau, from which they descend in 
splendid cascades, breaking through the parallel coast range in 
rapids, which indicate the extent of their navigability. The 
Lokunja and Kribi are smaller rivers with courses parallel to 
and south of the Nyong. In the south-east of the colony the 
streams — of which the chief arc the Dscha and Bumba — are 
tributaries of the Sanga, itself an affluent of the Congo (g.v,). 
About 100 m. of the riglit bank of the Sanga, from the confluence 
of the Dscha upwards, are in German territory. In the north 
the country drains into Lake Chad through the Logone and 
Shari (g.v»). Including the headwaters of the Benue the colony 
has four distinct river-systems, one connecting with the Niger, 
another with the Congo, and a third with Lake Chad, the fourth 
being the rivers which run direct to the sea. The Niger and 
Shari systems communicate, with, at high water, but one obstruc- 
tion to navigation. The connecting link is a marshy lake named 
Tuburi. From it issues the Kebbi (Mao Kebi), a tributary of 
the Benue, and through it flows a tributary of the Logone, the 
chief affluent of the Shari. The one obstruction in the waterway 
is a fall of 165 ft. in the Kebbi. 

Geology. — The oldest rocks, forming the greater mass of the 
hinterland, are gneisses, schists and granites of Archaean age. 
Along the Benue river a sandstone (Benue sandstone) forms the 
banks to 14° E. Cretaceous rocks occur around the basalt 
platform of the Cameroon mountain and generally along the 
coastal belt. Basalt and tuff, probably of Tertiary age, form 
the great mass of the Cameroon mountain, also the island of 
Fernando Po. Extensive areas in the interior, more especially 
towards Lake Chad, are covered with black earth of alluvial or 
lacustrine origin. 

Climate. — The country lies wholly within the tropics and has 
a characteristic tropical climate. In the interior four seasons 
can be distinguished : a comparatively dry and a wet one alter- 
nating. July to October are the coldest months, ind also bring 
most rain, but there is hardly a month without rain. On the 
coast the temperature is high all the year round, but on the 
plateau it is cooler. Malarial fever is frequent, and even the 
Africans, especially those coming from other countries, suffer from 
it. The middle zone of the Cameroon mountain has, however, a 
temperate climate and affords excellent sites for sanatoria. 

Flora and Fa«na.*— The southern part of the low coast is 
chiefly grass land, while the river mouths and arms of the bays 
are lined with mangroves. The mountainous region is covered 
with primeval forest, in which timber and valuable woods for 
cabinet-making are plentiful. Most important are the Elaeis 
guineensisy Stercidia acuminata and the wild coffee tree. On 
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Cameroon peak the forest ascends to 8000 ft. ; above it is grass 
land. Towards the east the forest gradually g^ows thinner, 
assumes a park-like appearance, and finally disappears, wide 
grass uplands taking its place, llie country north of the Benue 
IS rich and well cultivated. Cotton and rubber are found in 
considerable quantities, and fields of maize, corn, rice and sugar- 
cane bear witness to the fertility of the soil. 

Animals are plentiful, including the great pachyderms and 
carnivora. The latter prey on the various kinds of antelopes 
which swarm on the grass lands. Two kinds of buffaloes are 
found in the forests, which are the home of the gorilla and 
chimpanzee. Large rodents, like the porcupine and cane rat, 
are numerous. Of birds there are 316 species, and several of 
venomous snakes. 

Inhabitants. — The north of Cameroon is inhabited by Fula 
{g.v.) and Hausa {g.v.) and allied tribes, the south by Bantu- 
speaking races. The Fula came from the north and north-east, 
gradually driving the Bantu-negroes before them. They brought 
horses and homed cattle, unknown in these regions until then, 
and they founded well-organized states, like that of Adamawa, 
now divided between Cameroon and the British protectorate 
of Nigeria. In the vicinity of the rivers Benue, Faro and Kebbi, 
the people, who are good agriculturists, raise cereals and other 
crops, while on the plateaus stock-raising forms the chief pursuit 
of the inhabitants. In this northern region villages are built 
in the Sudanese zeriba style, surrounded with thorn fences ; 
more important places are enclosed by a well-built wall and 
strongly fortified. Of martial disposition, the people often 
waged war with their neighbours, and also amongst themselves 
until the pacification of the hinterland by Germany at the 
beginning of the 20th century. 

The Bantu-negroes inhabit the country south of about 7° N. 
Chief among the tribes are the Dualla {g.v.)y the Ba-kwiri {g.v.)^ 
the Ba-Long, the Ba-Farami, the Wuri, the Abo and the Ba- 
Kundu. They build square houses, are active traders and are 
ruled by independent chiefs, having no political cohesion. 
Among the Dualla a curious system of drum signals is note- 
worthy. In the coast towns are numbers of Krumen, who, 
however, rarely settle permanently in the country. The Fula, 
as also most of the Hausa, are Moslems, the other tribes arc 
pagans. Missionary societies, both Protestant and Roman 
Catholic, are represented in the colony, and their schools are 
well attended, as are the schools belonging to the government. 
In all the schools German is taught, but pidgin-English is largely 
spoken at the coast towns. 

Chief Towns. — Duala, the chief town in the protectorate, is 
situated on the Cameroon estuary at the mouth of the Wuri 
river in 4® 2' N. 9° 42' E. It consists of various trading stations 
and native towns close to one another on the south bank of the 
river and known, before the German occupation, as Cameroon, 
Bell town, Akwa town, &c. Hickory, on the north side of the 
stream and the starting point of the railway to the interior, is 
also part of Duala, which has a total population of 22,000, includ- 
ing about 170 Europeans. Duala is the headquarters of the 
merchants and missionaries. The principal streets are wide 
and tree lined, the sanitation is good. The government offices 
are placed in a fine park in which are statues of Gustav Nachtigal 
and others. The port is provided with a floating dock. The 
seat of government is Buea, a post 3000 ft. above the sea on the 
slopes of the Cameroon mountain. Victoria is a flourishing 
town in Ambas Bay, founded by the British Baptist missionaries 
expelled from Fernando Po in 1858 (see below). Batanga and 
Campo are trading stations in the southern portion of the colony. 
On the route from Duala to Lake Chad is the large commercial 
town of Ngaundere, inhabited chiefly by Hausas and occupied 
by the Germans in 1901. Another la^e town is Garua on the 
Benue river. Farther north and within 30 m. of Lake Chad is 
Dikwa (Dikoa), in Bomu, the town chosen by Rabah {g»v.) os his 
capital after his conquest of Bomu. Gulfei on the lower Shari 
and Kusseri on the Logone are also towns of some note. Ngoko 
is a trading station on the Dscha, in the south-east of the pro- 
tectorate, near the confluence of that river with the Sanga. 
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Products and Industry. — Cameroon is rich in natural products^ 
one of the most important being the oil-palm. Cocoa cultivation 
was introduced by the Germans and proved remarkably success- 
ful. Rubber is collected from the Landolphia and various 
species of Ficus. Palm-oil, palm kernels, cocoa, cojial, copra. 
Calabar beans, kola-nuts and ivory are the principal exports. 
There are several kinds of finely-grained wood, amongst which 
a very dark elx)ny is specially remarkable. Cotton, indigo and 
various fibres of plants deserve notice. The natives grow several 
kinds of bananas, yams and batatas, maize, pea-nuts, sugar-cane, 
sorghum and pepper. Minerals have not been found in paying 
quantities. Iron is smelted by the natives, who, especially 
amongst the Hausas, are very clever smiths, and manufacture 
fine lances and arrow heads, knives and swords, and also hoes. 
Dikwa is the centre of an important trade of which the chief 
articles are coffee, sugar, velvet, silk and weapons, as well as gold 
and silver objects brought by caravans from Tripoli. The 
natives round the Cameroon estuary are clever carvers of wood, 
and make highly ornamental figure heads for their canoes, which 
also sometimes show very fine workmanship. In the interior 
the people use the wild-growing cotton and fibres of plants to 
manufacture coarse drapery and plait-work. Plantations 
founded l)y German industry are fairly successful. Large 
reserves are set apart for the natives by government when 
marking off the land granted to plantation companies. The 
best-known of these companies, the Sud Kamerun, holdf a 
concession over a large tract of country by the Sanga river, 
exporting its rubber, ivory and other produce via the Congo. 
The principal imports are cotton goods, spirits, building material, 
firearms, hardware and salt. Thie annual value of the external 
trade in the period 1900-1905 averaged about £Soo,ooo. In 1907 
the value of the trade had increased to £i,joo,ooo. Some 70% 
of the import and export trade was with Germany, the remainder 
being almo.st entirely with Great Britain. The percentage of the 
trade with Germany was increasing, that with Britain decreasing. 

Communications. — There is regular steamship communication 
with Europe by German and British boats. On the rivers which 
run into the Cameroon estuary small steam launches ply. The 
protectorate belongs to the Postal Union, and is connected by cable 
with the British telegraph station at Bonny in the Niger delta. 

An imperial guarantee of interest was obtained in 1905 for 
the construction of a railway from Hickory to Bayong, a place 
100 m. to the north, the district traversed being fertile and 
populous. From Victoria a line runs to Soppx) (22 m.) near 
Buea and is continued thence northward. Another line, sanc- 
tioned in 1908, runs S.E. from Duala to the upper waters of the 
Nyong. In the neighbourhood of government stations excellent 
roads have been built. The chief towas in the coast region are 
connected by telegraph and telephone. 

Government, Revenue, &c. — The administration is under the 
direction of a governor appointed by and responsible to the 
imperial authorities. The governor is assisted by a chancellor 
and other officials and an advisory council whose members are 
merchants resident in the protectorate. Decrees having the 
force of law are issued by the imperial chancellor on the advice 
of the governor. In Adamawa and German Bornu arc various 
Mahommedan sultanates controlled by residents stationed at 
Garua and Kusseri. Revenue is raised chiefly by customs dues 
on spirits and tobacco and a general 10 % ad valorem duty on 
most goods. A poll tax is imposed on the natives. The local 
revenue (;£i3i,ooo in 1905) is supplemented by an imperial grant, 
the protectorate in the first twenty-one years of its existence 
never having raised sulficient revenue to meet its expenditure, 
which in 1905 exceeded £230,000. Order is maintained by a 
native force officered by Germans. 

History. — Cameroon and the neighbouring coast were dis- 
covered by the Portuguese navigator, Fernando Po, towards the 
dose of the 15th century. They were formerly regarded as with- 
iil the Oil Rivers district, sometimes spoken of as the Oil Coast. 
Trading settlements were established by Europeans as early as 
the X 7th century. The trade was confined to the coast, the 
DuaUa and other tribes being recognized intermediaries between 


the coast “factories*' and the tribes in the interior, whither 
they allowed no Strange trader to proceed. They took a quantity 
of goods on trust, visited the tribes in the forest, and bartered 
for ivory, rubber and otlier produce. This method of trade, 
called the trust system, worked well, but when the country came 
under the administration of Germany, the system broke down, 
as inland traders were allowed to visit the coast. Before this 
happened the “ kings ” of the chief trading stations — ^Akwa and 
Bell — ^were wealthy merchant princes. From the beginning 
until near the end of the 19th century they were very largely 
under British influence. In 1837 the king of Bimbia, a district 
on the mainland on the nortli of the estuary, made over a large 
part of the country round the bay to Great Britain. In 1845, at 
which time there was a flourisliing trade in slaves between 
Cameroon and America, the Baptist Missionary Society made 
its first settlement on the mainland of Africa, Alfred Saker 
(1814-1880) obtaining from the Akwa family the site for a 
mission station. In 1848 another mission station was estab- 
lished at Bimbia, tlie king agreeing to abolish human sacri- 
fices at the funerals of his great men. Into the Cameroon 
I country Saker and his colleagues introduced the elements 
of civilization, and with the help of British men -of -war 
the oversea slave trade was finally stopped {c. 1875). The 
struggles between the Bell (Mbeli) and Akwa families were also 
largely composed. In 1858, on the expulsion of the Baptists 
from Fernando Po (q.v.), Saker founded at Ambas Bay a colony 
of the freed negroes who then left the island, the settlement 
being known as Victoria. Two years after this event the first 
German factory was established in the estuary by Messrs Woer- 
mann of Hamburg. In 1870 the station at Bimbia was given up 
by the missionaries, but that at Akwa town continued to flourish, 
the Dualla showing themselves eager to acquire education, while 
Saker reduced their language to writing. He left Cameroon in 
1876, the year before George Grenfell, afterwards famous for 
his work on the Congo, came to the country, where he remained 
three years. Like the earlier missionaries he explored the 
adjacent districts, discovering the Sanaga in its lower course. 
Although British influence was powerful and the British consul 
for the Oil Rivers during this period exercised considerable 
authority over the native chiefs, requests made by them — in 
particular by the Dualla chiefs in 1882 — for annexation by Great 
Britain, were refused or neglected, with the result that when 
Germany started on her quest to pick up unappropriated parts 
of the African coast she was enabled to secure Cameroon. A 
treaty with King Bell was negotiated by Dr Gustav Nachtigal, 
the signature of the king and the other chiefs being obtained at 
midnight on the 15th of July 1884. Five days later Mr E. H. 
Hewett, British consul, arrived with a mission to annex the 
country to Great Britain.^ Though too late to secure King Bell’s 
territory, Mr Hewett concluded treaties with all the neighbouring 
chiefs, but the British government decided to recognize the 
German claim not only to Bell town, hut to the whole Cameroon 
region. Some of tlie tribes, disappointed at not being taken over 
by Great Britain, refused to acknowledge German sovereignty. 
Their villages were bombarded and they were reduced to sub- 
mission. The settlement of the English Baptists at Victoria, 
Ambas Bay, was at first excluded from the German protectorate, 
but in March 1887 an arrangement was made by which, while 
the private rights of the missionaries were maintained, the 
sovereignty of the settlement passed to Germany. The Baptist 
Society thereafter made over its missions, both at Ambas Bay 
and in the estuary, to the Basel Society. 

The extension of German influence in the interior was gradually 
accomplished, though not without considerable bloodshed. That 
part of Adamawa recognized as outside the British frontier was 
occupied in 1901 after somewhat severe fighting. In 1902 the 
imperial troops first penetrated into that part of Bornu reserved 
to Germany by agreements with Great Britain and France. 
They found the country in the military occupation of France. 
The^ French officers, who stated that their presence was due to 

' On the 26th of July a French gunboat also entered the estuary 
on a belated annexation mission. 
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the measures rendered necessa^ by the ravages of Rabah and 
his sons, withdrew their troops into French territoiy. The shores 
of Lake Chad were first reached by a German military force on 
the 2nd of May 1902. In 1904 and again in 1905 there were 
native risings in various parts of the protectorate. These dis- 
turbances were followed, early in 1906, by the recall of the 
governor, Herr von Puttkamer, who was called upon to answer 
charges of maladministration. He was succeeded in 1907 by 
Dr T. Seitz. Collisions on the southern border of the protectorate 
between French and German troops led in 1905-1906 to an 
accurate survey of the south and east frontier regions and to a 
new convention (1908) whereby for the straight lines marking 
the frontier in former agreements natural features were largely 
substituted. Germany gained a better outlet to the Sanga river. 

The ascent of the Cameroon mountain was first attempted by 
Joseph Merrick of the Baptist Missionary Society in 1847 ; but it 
was not till i86t that the summit was gained, when the ascent 
was made by Sir Richard Burton, Gustav Mann, a noted botanist, 
and Sefior Calvo. The starting-point was Babundi, a place on the 
seashore west of the mountain. From the south-east the summit 
was reached by Mary Kingsley in 1895. 

Sec Mary H. Kingsley, Travels in West Africa (T-ondon, 1897) ; 
Sir R. Burton, Aheokuta and the Cameroons Mountains (z voLs.. 
London, 1863) ; E. B. Underhill, Alfred Saker ... A Biography 
(Loudon, 1884) ; Sir H. H. Johnston, George Grenfell and the Congo 
. . . and Notes on the Cameroons . . .(London, 1908) ; Max Buchner, 
Kamerun Skizzen und Detrachtungen (Leipzig, 1887) ; S. Passarge, 
Adamaua (Berlin, 1895) ; E. Zintgraph, Nord- Kamerun (Berlin, 

1895) ; F. Hutter, Wariderungen und Forschungen im Nord-Hinter- 
land von Kamerun (Brunswick, 1902) ; F. Bauer, Die deutsche 
Niger-Benuc-Tsadsee-Expedition^ /goj-jyoj (Berlin, 1904); C. Rcn6, 
Kamerun und die deutsche Tsddsee Eisenbahn (Berlin, 1905) ; O. 
Zimmermann, Durch Busch und Steppe vom Campo his zum Schari, 
j8g2--i<^02 (Berlin, 1909) ; also British Foreign Office Reports. For 
special study of particular sciences see F. Wohltmann, Der Planta- 
genhau in Kamerun und seine Zukunft (Berlin, 1896) ; F. Plehn, Die 
Kamerunkuste, Studien zur Klimatologie, Physiologic und Pathologic 
in den Tropen (Berlin, 1898) ; E. Esch, F. Solger, M, Oppenheim and 
O. Jaekel, Beitrdge zur Geologie von Kamerun (Stuttgart, 1904). For 
geology the following works may also be consulted : Stromcr von 
Rcichenbach, Geologie der deutschen Schutzgehiete in Afrika (Berlin, 

1896) ; A. von Koenen, “ tlber Fossilicn dcr untcren Kreidc am 

Ufer des Mungo in Kamerun," Ahh. k. Wiss.y (Gdttingen 1897) ; 
E. Cohen, " Lava vom Camerun-Gebirge," Neues Jahrb. f. Min., 
1887. (F. R. C.) 

CAMILING, a town of the province of Tarlac, Luzon, Philip- 
pine Islands, on the Camiling river, about 80 m. N.N.W. of 
Manila. Pop. (1903) 25,243. In 1903 after the census had been 
taken, the adjacent towns of Santa Ignacia (pop. 1911) and 
San Clemente (pop. 1822) were annexed to Camiling. Its pro- 
ducts are rice, Indian corn and sugar. Fine timber grows in the 
vicinity. The principal language is Ilocano ; Pangasinan, too, 
is spoken. Being in an Isolated position, very difficult of access 
during the rainy season, Camiling has always been infested with 
thieves and bands of outlaws, who come here for concealment. 

CAMILLUS, MARCUS FURIUS» Roman soldier and statesman, 
of patrician descent, censor in 403 b.c. He triumphed four 
times, was five times dictator, and was honoured with the title 
of Second Founder of Rome. When accused of having unfairly 
distributed the spoil taken at Veii, which was captured by him 
after a ten years’ siege, he went into voluntary exile at Ardea. 
The real cause of complaint against him was no doubt his 
patrician haughtiness and his triumphal entry into Rome in a 
chariot drawn by white horses. Subsequently the Romans, 
when besieged in the Capitol by the Gauls, created him dictator ; 
he completely defeated the enemy (but see Brbnnus and Rome : 
History y ii., “The Republic”) and drove them from Roman 
territory. He dissuaded the Romans, disheartened by the 
devastation wrought by the Gauls, from migrating to Veii, and 
induced them to rebuild the city. He afterwards fought success- 
fully gainst the Aequi, Volsci and Etruscans, and repelled a 
fresh invasion of the Gauls in 367. Though patrician in sym- 
pathy, he saw the necessity of ms^ing concessions to the plebeians 
and was instrumental in passing the Licinian laws. He died of 
the plague in the eighty-first year of his age (365). The story of 
Camillus is no doubt largely traditional. To this element prob- 
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ably belongs the sto^ of the schoolmaster who, when Camillus 
wi^ attacking Falerii {q.v.), attempted to betray the town by 
bringing into his camp the sons of some of the principal inhabit- 
ants of the place. Camillus, it is said, had him whipped back 
into the town by his pupils, and the Faliscans were so affected 
by this generosity that they at once surrendered. 

See TJvy v. 10, vi. 4 ; Plutarch. Camillus. For the Gallic retreat, 
see Polybius ii. 18 ; T. Mommsen, ROmische Forschungen, ii. pp. 113. 

152 (1879). 

CAMILLUS and CAMILLA, in Roman antiquity, originally 
terms used for freeborn children. I.ater, they were used to 
denote the attendants on certain priests and priestesses, especially 
the flamen dialis and flaminica and the curiones. It was neces- 
sary that they should be freeborn and the cliildren of parents 
still alive (Dion. Halic. ii. 21). The name Camillus has been 
connected with the (ladmilus or Casmilus of the Samothracian 
mysteries, identified with Herrne.*? (see Cabeiri). 

CAMISARDS (from camisade, obsolete Fr. for “ a night attack,” 
from the Ital. camiciata^ formed from camicia — Fr. chemise—^ 
shirt, from the fact of a shirt being worn over the armour in 
order to distinguish friends from foes), the name given to the 
peasantry of the C6vennes who, from 1702 to 1705 and for some 
years afterwards, carried on an organized military resistance to 
the dragonnadeSy or conversion by torture, death and confiscation 
of property, by which, in the Huguenot districts of Prance, the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes was attempted to be enforced. 
The Camisards were also called Barbets (“ water-dogs,” a term 
also applied to the Waldenses), Vagabonds, Assemblers (assembUe 
was the name given to the meeting or conventicle of Huguenots), 
Fanatics and the Children of God. They belonged to that 
romance-speaking people of Gothic descent whose mystic 
imagination and independent character made the south of 
France the most fertile nursing-ground of medieval heresy (see 
Cathars and Albigenses). At the time of the Reformation 
the same causes produced like results. Calvin was warmly 
welcomed when he preached at Nimes ; Montpellier became the 
chief centre for the instruction of the Huguenot youth. It was, 
however, in the great triangular plateau of mountain called the 
Cdvennes that, among the small farmers, the cloth and silk 
weavers and vine dressers, Protestantism was most intense and 
universal. These people were (and still are) very poor, but 
intelligent and pious, and of a character at once grave and fervent. 
From the lists of Huguenots sent from Languedoc to the galleys 
(1684 to 1762), we gather that the common type of physique is 
“ belle tailie, ^eveux bruns, visage ovale.” The chief theatre 
of the revolt comprised that region of the C6vennes bounded by 
the towns of Florae, Pont-de-Montvert, Alais and Lasalle, thus 
embracing the southern portion of the department of Loz^re 
(the Bas-G6vauclan) and the neighbouring district in the east 
of the department of Gard. 

In order to understand the War of the C6vennes it is necessaty 
to recall the persecutions which preceded and followed the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes. It is also necessary to re- 
member the extraordinary religious movement which had for a 
great number of years agitated the Protestants of France. 
Faced by the violation of that most solemn of treaties, a treaty 
which had been declared perpetual and irrevocable by Henry IV., 
Louis XIII. and even Louis XIV. himself, they could not, in 
the enthusiasm of their faith, believe that such a crime would be 
left unpunished. But l)eing convinced that no human power 
could give them liberty of conscience, they went to the Bible 
to find when their deliverance would come. As far back as 
1686 Pierre Jurieu published his work U Accomplissetnent des 
prophSties, in which, speaking of the Apocalypse, he predicted 
the end of the persecution and the fall of Babylon — that is 
to say of Roman Catholicism — for 1689. The Revolution in 
England seemed to provide a striking corroboration of his 
prophecies, and the apocalyptic enthusiasm took so strong a 
hold on people’s minds that Bossuet felt compelled to refute 
Jnrieu’s arguments in his Apocalypse expltquee, published in 
1689. The LeUres pastorales of Jurieu (Rotterdam, 1686-1687), 
a series of brief tracts which were secretly circulated in France, 
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continued to narrate events and prodigies in which the author 
saw the intervention of God, and thus strengthened the courage 
of his adherents. This religious enthusiasm, under the influence 
of Du Serre, was manifested for the first time in the Dauphin^. 
Du Serre, who was a pupil of Jurieu, communicated his mystic 
faith to young children who were called the “ petits proph^tes,” 
the most famous of whom was a girl named “ La belle Isabeau.” 
Brought up on the study of the prophets and the Apocalypse, 
these children went from village to village quoting and requoting 
the most obscure and terrible passages from these ancient 
prophecies (see Antichrist). It is necessary to remember that 
at this time the Protestants were without ministers, all being in 
exile, and were thus deprived of all real religious instruction. They 
listened with enthusiasm to this strange preaching, and thousands 
of those who were called New Catholics were seen to be giving up 
attendance at Mass. The movement advanced in Languedoc 
with such rapidity that at one time there were more than three 
hundred children shut up in the prisons of Uz^s on the charge 
of prophesying, and the Faculty of Medicine of Montpellier, 
which was entrusted with their examination, went so far in 
their ignorance as to pronounce these irresponsible infants 
guilty of fanaticism. After the peace of Ryswick, 1697, 
fierceness of the persecution was redoubled in the South. “I 
will show no mercy to the preachers,” wrote the terrible Baville, 
the so-called “ king of Languedoc,” and he kept his word. The 
people of the Cevennes were in despair, for their loyalty to the 
king had been remarkable. In 1683 on the 6th of September 
an assembly composed of fifty pastors, sixty-four noblemen and 
thirty-four notables, held at Colognac, had drawn up a statement 
of its unalterable loyalty to Louis XIV. It is important to notice 
that the revolt of the C6vennes was essentially a popular move- 
ment. Among its leaders there was not a single nobleman, but 
only men of the people, a baker, a blacksmith, some ex-soldiers ; 
but by far the most extraordinary characteristic is the presence, 
no longer of children, but of men and women who declared 
themselves inspired, who fell into religious ecstasies and roused in 
their comrades the most heroic bravery in battle and at the stake. 

The assassination of the abb6 du Chayla marks the beginning 
of the war of the Cevennes. The abb^, a veteran Catholic 
missionary from Siam, had been appointed inspector of missions 
in the ttvennes. There he introduced the “ squeezers ” (which 
resembled the Scottish “ boot ”), and his systematic and refined 
cruelty at last broke the patience of his victims. His murder, on 
the 23rd of July 1702, at Pont de Monvert, was the first blow in 
the war. It was planned by Esprit Siguier, who at once began to 
carry out his idea of a general massacre of the Catholic priests. 
He soon fell, and was succeeded by Laporte, an old soldier, who, 
as his troop increased, assumed the title of “ the Colonel of the 
Children of God,” and named his camp the “ Camp of the 
Eternal.” He used to lead his followers to the fight, singing 
Clement Marot^s grand version of the 68th Psalm, “ Que Dieu se 
montre seulement,” to the music of Goudimel. ^^sides Laporte, 
the forest-ranger Castanet, the wool-carders Conderc and Mazel, 
the soldiers Catinat, Joany and Ravenel were selected as captains 
— all men whom the thiomanie or prophetic malady had visited. 
But the most important figures are those of Roland, who after- 
wards issued the following extraordinary despatch to the inhabit- 
ants of St Andr6 : — “ Nous, comte et seigneur Roland, gen^ralis- 
sime des Protestants de France, nous ordonnons que vous ayez k 
cong^dier dans trois jours tous les pretres et missionnaires qui sont 
chez vous, sous peine d’etre bruits tout vifs, vous et eux ” (Court, 
i. p. 219) ; and Jean Cavalier, the baker’s boy, who, at the age of 
seventeen, commanded the southern army of the Camisards, and 
who, after defeating successively the comte de Broglie and three 
French marshals, Montrevel, Berwick and Villars, made an 
honourable peace. (See Cavalier, Jean.) 

fMmlier for nearly two years continued to direct the war. 
Reg*ft taaees were raised, arsenals were formed in the great 
limestone caves of the district, the Catholic churches and their 
decorations were burned and the clergy driven away. Occasion- 
ally routed in regular engagements, the Camisards, through their 
desperate valour and the rapidity of their movements, were 


constantly successful in skirmi^es, night attacks and ambuscades. 
A force of 60,000 was now in the field against them ; among 
others, the Irish Brigade which had just returned from the 
persecutions of the Waldenses. The rising was far from being 
general, and never extended to more than three or four thousand 
men, but it was rendered dangerous by the secret and even in 
many places the open support of the people in general. On the 
other hand their knowledge of a mountainous country clothed in 
forests and without roads, gave the insurgents an enormous 
advantage over the royal troops. The rebellion was not finally 
suppressed until Baville had constructed roads throughout this 
almost savage country. 

Montrevel adopted a policy of extermination, and 466 villages 
were burned in the Upper Cevennes alone, the population being 
for the most part put to the sword. Pope Clement XL assisted 
in this work by issuing a bull against the “ execrable race of the 
ancient Albigenses,” and promising remission of sins to the holy 
j militia which was now formed among the Catholic population, 
and was called the Florentines, Cadets of the Cross or White 
Camisards. Villars, the victor of Hochstadt and Friedlingen, 
saw that conciliation was necessary ; he took advantage of the 
feeling of horror with which the quiet Protestants of Nimes and 
other towns now regarded the war, and published an amnesty. 
In May 1704 a formal meeting between Cavalier and Villars took 
place at Nimes. The result of the interview was that a document 
entitled Tres humble requete des reformes du Languedoc au Roi was 
despatched to the court. The three leading requests for liberty 
of conscience and the right of assembly outside walled towns, for 
the liberation of those sentenced to prison or the galleys under the 
revocation, and for the restitution to the emigrants of their 
property and civil rights, were all granted, — the first on condition 
of no churches being built, and the third on condition of an oath 
of allegiance being taken. The greater part of the Camisard army 
under Roland, Ravenel and Joany would not accept the terms 
which Cavalier had arranged. They insisted that the edict of 
Nantes must be restored, — “ point de paix, que nous n^ayons nos 
temples"* They continued the war till January 1705, by which 
time all their leaders were either killed or dispersed. 

In 1709 Mazel and Claris, with the aid of two preaching women, 
Marie Desubas and Elisabeth Catalon, made a serious effort to 
rekindle revolt in the Vivarais. In 1711 all opposition and all 
signs of the reformed religion had disappeared. On the 8th 
of March 1715, by medals and a proclamation, Louis XIV. 
announced the entire extinction of heresy. 

What we know of the spiritual manife.station.s in the Cevennes 
(which much resembled those of the Swedish Raestars of Smaland 
in 1844) is chiefly derived from Le Theatre sacre des Cevennes , 
London, 1707, reprinted at Paris in 1847 ; A Cry from the Desert, 
&c., by John Lacy, London, 1707 ; La Clef des propheties de 
M. Marion, London, 1707 ; Avertissements prophetiques d*£lie 
Marion, &c., London, 1707. About the date of these publications 
the three prophets of the C6vennes, Marion, Durand-Fage and 
Cavalier (a cousin of the famous Jean Cavalier) were in London 
and were objects of lively curiosity. The consistory of the French 
church in the Savoy sent a protest to the lord mayor against 
“ cette secte impie et extravagante ” and the matter was tried at 
the Guildhall. Misson, author of the Theatre sacre, declared in 
defence of the accused, that the same spirit which had caused 
Balaam’s ass to speak could speak through the mouths of these 
prophets from the Cevennes. Marion and his two friends Fatio, 
a member of the Royal Society of London, and Daud6, a leading 
savant, who acted as his secretaries, were condemned to the 
pillory and to the stocks. Voltaire relates {Siicle de Louis XIV. 
c. 36) that Marion wished to prove his inspiration by attempting 
to raise a dead body (Thomas Ernes) from St Paul’s churchyard. 
He was at last compelled to leave England.^ 

The inspiration (of which there were four degrees, avertissement, 

‘ This curious affair provoked a lengthy controversy, which is 
described in La Relation historique de ce qui s^est passe A Londres 
au ^ujet des prophAtes camisards’* (RSpuhl^ue dss Lettres, 1708), 
in the study of M. Vesson, Les ProphHes camisards d Londres (^893). 
and also in the book Les Prophites civenols, ch. iii. (1861) by Alfred 
Dubois. 
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souffle, praf>Mtie, dons) was sometimes communicated by a kiss at 
the assembly. The patient, who had gone through several fasts 
three days in length, became pale and fell insensible to the ground. 
Then came violent agitations of the limbs and head, as Voltaire 
remarks, “ quite according to the ancient custom of all nations, 
and the rules of madness transmitted from age to age.’* Finally 
the patient (who might be a little child, a woman, a half-witted 
person) began to speak in the good French of the Huguenot Bible 
words such as these : “ Mes Wres, amendez*-vous, faites penitence, 
la fin du monde approche ; le jugement g^n^ral sera dans trois 
mois; T6pentez-vous du grand p6ch6 que vous avez commis d’aller 
k la messe ; c’est le Saint-Esprit qui parle par ma bouche ** 
(Brueys, Histoiredu fanatisme de notre temps, Utrecht, 1737, vol. i. 
p. 153). The discourse might go on for two hours ; after which 
the patient could only express himself in his native patois, — a 
Romance idiom, — and had no recollection of his “ ecstasy.” All 
kinds of miracles attended on the Camisards. Lights in the sky 
guided them to places of safety, voices sang encouragement to 
them, shots and wounds were often harmless. Those entranced 
fell from trees without hurting themselves ; they shed tears of 
blood ; and they subsisted without food or speech for nine days. 
The supernatural was part of their life. Much literature has been 
devoted to the discussion of these marvels. The Catholics 
Flechier (in his Lettres chotsies) and Brueys consider them the 
product of fasting and vanity, nourished on apocalyptic literature. 
The doctors Bertrand (Du magnetisme animal, Paris, 1826) and 
Calmeil (De la jolie, Paris, 1845) speak of magnetism, hysteria 
and epilepsy, a prophetic monomania based on belief in divine 
possession. The Protestants especially emphasized the spiritu- 
ality of the inspiration of the Camisards ; Peyral, Histoire des 
pasteurs du'dSseri, ii. 280, wrote: “ 11 fallait k cet effort gigan- 
tesque un ressort prodigieux, I’enthousiasme ordinaire n’y cut pas 
suffi.” Dubois, who has made a careful study of the problem, says : 
“ L’inspiration cevenole nous apparait comme un phenom^ne 
purement spirituel.” Conservative Catholics, such as Hippolyte 
Blanc in his book on V Inspiration des Camisards (1859), regard 
the whole thing as the work of the devil. The publication 
of J. F. K. Hecker’s work, Die V olkskrankheiten des Mittelaliers, 
made it possible to consider the subject in its true relation. This 
was translated into English in 1844 by B. G, Babington as The 
Epidemics of the Middle Ages. 

Although the Camisards were guilty of great cruelties in the 
prosecution of the war, there does not seem to l>e sufficient ground 
for the charge made by Marshal de Villars : “ Le plupart de leurs 
chefs ont leurs demoiselles ” (letter of 9th August 1704, in the 
War Archives, vol. 1797). Court replied to these unjust charges : 
“ Their enemies have accused them of leading a life of licence 
because there were women in their camps. These were their wives, 
their daughters, their mothers, who were there to prepare their 
food and to nurse the wounded ” (Histoire, vol. i. p. 71). 

BiiiLioGRAPHY.-— The works devoted to the history of the Cami- 
sards are very numerous. Nevertheless there exists no work speci- 
hcally devoted to this extremely interesting period in French history, 
for in none of the published works has proper use been made of the 
valuable documents preserved in the archives of the ministry of 
war. Among the chief works are : — P6re Louvrelcuil (priest, former 
cure of St-Germain de Calberte), Histoire du fanatisme renouveU oh 
Von raconte les sacriUges, les maladies et les meurtres commis dans 
les Cayennes (Toulouse, 1704) ; M. de Brueys, Suite de V histoire du 
fanatisme de notre temps ou Von voit les derniers troubles des CSvennes 
(Paris, 1709) ; Lettres chotsies de M, FUchier iviqtte de Ntmes avec 
une relation des fanatiques du Vivarez (Paris, 1715) ; Madame de 
Morez de ITncarnation, M ^moires et journal tris fidile de ce aui s*est 
pass^ le // de may J70J jusqu'au i juin /yoj d Ntmes touenant les 
•fanatiques, published by E. de Barth^lemy (Montpellier, 1874). 
These works are written by Catholic writers immediately after the 
war of the C^vennes, and, despite their partiality, include some 
valuable documents. MSmoires du marquis de Guiscard (Delft, 1705); 
Maxirailien Misson, Le Thidtre sacr4 des CSvennes ou Rdcitde diverses 
merveilles nouvellement ophies dans cette partie de la province de 
Languedoc (London, f707) ; Misson, the author of the Voyages en 
Italte, which met with such a great success, gave prominence to 
the facts relating to the inspiration of the Camisards : the Thidtre 
also contains important extracts from the works of Benoit, Brueys, 
Guiscard and Boyer, and several original letters from Camisards ; 
Histoire des Camisards, S*c. (London, 1740), the anonymous Work of a 
distinguished writer, which was eventually condemned by the par- j 


lement of Toulouvse to be tom up and burnt in 1739 ; Antoine Court, 
Histoire des troubles des Civennes (3 vols., 1760), the best work of tliis 
period, compiled from numerous manuscript reierences. The war of the 
Cayennes has been treated in several English works, e.g. A Compleat 
History of the Cevennes, giving a Particular Account of the Situation, 
S'C., by a doctor of civil law (London, 1703). This work includes 
a dedication to the queen, an historical account of the people of the 
Cdvennes, the bull of Pope Clement against the Camisards, and the 
bishop of Nlmes's mandate publishing the bull, and a discourse on 
the obligations of the English to help the Camisards, and a form of 
prayer used in the Camisard assembly, printed in London in 1703 
under the title Formulaire de priires des Civennols dans leurs as- 
semblies. The History of the Rise and Downfal of the Camisards, <5vc. 
(London, 1709), dealt with the prophets of the Cevennes in London, 
and is only an abridged translation of P^re Louvreleuil’s work. 
Among modem works arc, Ernest Moret, Quinze ans du rigne de 
Louis XIV (3 vols., 1859), a work which gives a remarkable historv 
of the war of the Cevennes ; Les Insurgis protestants sous Louis XI V, 
studies and iinedit(;d documents published by Cr. Frosterus (1868) ; 
Mimoires de Bonbonnoux, chief Camisard and pastor of the desert, 
published by Vielles (1883) ; Bonnem^re, Histoire de la guerre des 
Camisards (1859). Two popular works arc — F. Puaux, Histoire 
populaire de la guerre des Camisards (1875) ; Anna E. Bray, The 
Revolt of the Protestants of the Cevennes with some Account of the 
Huguenots of the Seventeenth Century (Tx)ndon, 1870). (F. Px.) 

CAMOENS [Camoes], LUIS VAZ DE ( 1524-1580), the prince 
of Portuguese poets, sprang from an illustrious and wealtliy 
family of Galician origin, who.se seat, called the castle of Camoens, 
lay near Cape Finisterre. His ancestor, the poet Vasco Fires 
de Camoens, followed the party of Peter the Cruel of Castile 
against Henry II., and on the defeat of the former had to take 
refuge along with other Galician nobles in Portugal, where he 
founded the Portuguese family of his name. King Fernando 
received him well, and gave him posts of honour and estates, 
and though the master of Aviz se(juestered some of these and 
Vasco lost others after the battle of Aljubarrota, where he 
fought on the Spanish side, considerable possessions still remained 
to him. Antao Vaz, the grandfather of Luis, married one of the 
Algarve Gamas, so that Vasco da Gama and Camoens, the dis- 
coverer of the sea route to India and the poet who immortalized 
the voyage in his Lusiads, were kinsmen. Aniao’s eldest son 
Simao Vaz was born in Coimbra at the close of the 15th century, 
and married Anna de e Macedo, who bore him an only son, 
Luis Vaz de Camoens ; thus the poet, like his father and grand- 
father, was a cavalleiro fidalgo, that is, an untitled noble. 

Four cities dispute the honour of being his birthplace, though 
Lisbon has the better title ; and there is a like dispute about 
the year, which, however, was almost certainly 1524. The poet 
spent his childhood in Coimbra, where his father owned a pro- 
perty, and made his first studies at the college of All Saints, 
designed for honourable poor students,*’ and there contractetJ 
friendships with noblemen like D. Gon^alo da Silveira and his 
brother D. Alvaro, who were inmates of the nobles* college of 
St Michael. These colleges were offshoots from and attached to 
the Augustinian monastery of Santa Cruz, an important religious 
and scholastic establishment, where the poet’s uncle D. Bento 
de Camoens, a virtuous and very learned man, was professed. 
The Renaissance, though late in penetrating into Portugal, had 
by this time definitely triumphed, and the university of Coimbra, 
after its reform in 1537 under the auspices of King John III., 
boasted the l>est teachers drawn from every country, among 
them George Buchanan. The possession of classical culture 
was regarded as the mark of a gentleman ; the colleges of Santa 
Cruz required conversation within the walls to be in Greek or 
Latin, and the university, when it absorbed the colleges, adopted 
the same rule. In these surroundings, aided by a retentive 
memory, Camoens steeped himself in the literature and mytho- 
logy of ancients, as his works show, and he was thus able in 
after years to perfect the Portuguese language and to enrich it 
with many neologisms of classical origin. It is fortunate, however, 
for his country and his fame that he never followed the fashion 
of writing in Latin ; on the contrary, except for his Spankh 
poems, he always employed his native tongue. After completing 
his grammar and rhetoric the poet entered on his university 
course for the degree of bachelor of arts, which lasted for three 
years, from 1539 to 1542, and during this period he met Jorge 
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de Montemayor, the author of Diana, who was tncn studying 
music. He seems to have imbibed much of that encyclopaedic 
instruction to which the humanists aspired, for his writings show 
a very extensive reading, and his scientific knowledge and faculty 
of observation compell^ the admiration of the great Humboldt. 
The thoroughness of his teaching is apparent when we remember 
that he wrote his epic in the fortresses of Africa and Asia, far 
from books, and yet gave proof of acquaintance with universal 
history, geography, astronomy, Greek and Latin literature, and 
the modem poetry of Italy and Spain. Much of the credit for this 
learning must be attributed to the encouragement of D. Bento, 
now prior of Santa Cruz, who became chancellor of the university 
the very year when Camoens entered it. There is a tradition 
that this uncle destined him for the church and caused him to 
study theology. The poet’s knowledge of dogma and the Bible, 
his friendly intercourse with the Lisbon Dominicans at the end of 
his life, and the share he is said to have taken in their disputa- 
tions, make the hypothesis a likely one, but he made his own 
choice and preferred a lay life. We have very little verse of his 
Coimbra time, but it seems that he began in the Italian manner, 
following the new classical school of Sa de Miranda (^.2;.),and that, 
though attached to the popular muse and well acquainted with 
the national songs and romances, legends and lore, his poetry 
in the old style (medida velha) is mostly of later date. An 
exception may perhaps be found in his Auto after the manner 
of Gil Vicente (q.v.), The Amphitryons, a Portuguese adaptation 
from Plautus which was very well received. At the age of 
eighteen Camoens left Coimbra, bidding adieu to the old city 
in verses breathing the most tender saudade, Lisbon, which 
impressed Cervantes so much as to draw from him a classic 
description in the novel Persiles y Sipsmunda, made an even 
greater impression on the youthful Camoens, and the Lusiads 
are full of eulogistic epithets on the city and the Tagus. 

Arriving in 1543, it has been conjectured that he became 
tutor to D. Antonio de Noronha, son of the great noble D. 
Francisco de Noronha, count of Linhares, who had lately returned 
from a French embassy to his palace at Xabregas. The poet’s 
birth and talents admitted him to the society of men like D. 
Constantine de Braganza, the duke of Aveiro, the marquis of 
Cascaes, the count of Redondo, D. Manoel de Portugal and 
D. Gon<^alo da Silveira, son of the count of Sortelha, who died 
a Christian martyr in Monomotapa. At Xabregas Camoens 
must have met Francisco de Moraes (q.v.), who had served as 
secretary to the count of Linhares on his embassy, and there 
fie probably read the MS. of Palmeirim ; this would explain the 
origin of two of his roundels which are clearly founded on 
passages in the romance. Camoens had had a youthful love 
affair in Coimbra, but on Good Friday of the year 1544 he 
experienced the passion of his life. On that day in some Lisbon 
church he caught sight of D. Catherina de Ataide (daughter of 
D. Antonio de Lima, high chamberlain to the infant D. Duarte), 
who had recently l^ecome a lady-in-waiting to the queen. This 
young girl, the Nathercia of his after songs, counted then some 
thirteen years, and was destined to be his Beatrice. To see more 
of her, he persuaded the count of Linhares to introduce him to 
the court, where his poetical gifts and culture ensured him a 
ready welcome, and his fifth idyll, addressed to his patron on 
this occasion, paved the way for his entrance. Though inferior 
to his later compositions, it excels in harmony any verse pre- 
viously written in Portuguese. At first his suit probably met 
with few difficulties, and if Catherina’s family regarded it 
seriously, their poverty, combined with the fact that the poet 
came of a good stock and had the future in his hands, may have 
prevented any real opposition. It was his own imprudence that 
marred his fortunes, and his consciousness of this fact gave his 
muse that moving expression, truth and saudade which are 
lacking in the somewhat artificial productions of the sentimental 
Petrarch. But while Oimoens gained protectors and admirers, 
his temperament and conduct ensured him envious foes, and the 
secret of his love got out and became the subject of gossip. All 
was not smooth with the lady, who showed herself coy ; now 
r^yielding to her heart, she was kind ; and then listening to her 


friends, who would have preferred a better match for her, she 
repelled her lover. Jealousy then seized him, and. sick of court 
life for the moment, he gladly accompanied his patron to the 
latter’s country house ; but once there he recognized that 
Lisbon was the centre of attraction for him and tluit he could 
not be happy at a distance. His verses at this time reveal his 
parlous condition. He oscillates between joy and depression. 
He passes from tender regrets to violent outbursts, which are 
followed by calm and peace, while expressions of passionate love 
alternate with bold desires and lofty ambitions. It is clear that 
there was an understanding between him and Catherina and 
that they looked forward to a happy ending, and this encouraged 
him in his weary waiting and his search for a lucrative post 
which would enable him to approach her family and ask for her 
hand. From this period date the greater part of his roundels and 
sonnets, some of the odes and nearly all the eclogues. 

His fifth eclogue shows that he was seriously thinking of his 
patriotic poem in 1544 ; and from the fourth it seems likely 
that the Lusiads were in course of composition, and that cantos 
I 3 and 4 were practically completed. He had by now established 
his fame and was known as the Lusitanian Virgil, but presently 
he had a rude awakening from his dreams of love and glory. 
He had shown his affection too openly, and some infraction of 
court etiquette, about which the queen was strict, caused the 
tongue of scandal to wag ; perhaps it was an affair with one of 
Catherina’s brothers, even a duel, that led to the decree which 
exiled him from Lisbon. 

Camoens’s rashness, self-confidence and want of respect for 
the authorities all contributed to the penalty, and the composi- 
tion of the play El liei Seleuco would aggravate his offence in the 
eyes of John III. Produced in 1545 and derived from Plutarch, 
the plot was calculated to draw attention to the relations between 
the king and his stepmother, and to recall the action of D. Manoel 
in robbing his son John 111 . of his intended bride. Camoens 
composed it for a wedding festivity in the house of Estacio da 
Fonseca, and some of the verses refer so openly to his passion, 
that if, as is likely, he spoke them himself, emphasizing them 
with voice and gesture so as to publish his love to the world, tliis 
new boldness, combined with the subject of the piece, must have 
rendered his exile a certainty. All we know definitely, however, 
is that the court was henceforth closed to him, and in 1 546 he had 
to leave Lisbon, the abode of his love and the scene of his 
triumph. Tradition says that he went to the Ribatejo and 
spent seven or eight months with his mother’s relatives in or 
near Santarem, whence he poured out a number of his finest 
poems, including his Ele^y of Exile and some magnificent 
sonnets, which, in vigour of ideas and beauty of expression, 
exceeded anything he had hitherto produced. Poets cannot live 
on bays, however, and pressed by necessity he determined to 
become a soldier. 

One of his best modem biographers thinks that he petitioned 
the king for liberty to commute his penalty into military service 
in Africa ; but whether this be so, or whether he merely went 
there to gain his spurs, certain it is that in the autumn of 1 547 he 
proceeded to Ceuta. For the next two years, the usual period of 
service there, he lived the routine life of a common soldier in this 
famous trade emporium and outpofi^-town, and he lost his right 
eye in a skirmish with the Moroccajis, though some writers 
make the incident occur on the voyage across the straits when 
his ship was attacked by Sallee rove]|^^ Elegy ii. and a couple 
of odes date from his stay in Ceuta, tj^e is full of sadness and 
almost in despair, but is saved from suicide by love and memory 
of the past. He has intervals of calm and resignation, even of 
satirical humour, and these become more frequent as the term of 
his exile draws near, and in one 6f them he wrote his prose 
letter to a Lisbon friend.” The octaves on the Discontent of the 
World, which breathe a philosophic equanimity and lift the reader 
out of the tumult of daily life, go to show that his restless heart 
had found peace at last and that he had accustomed himself to 
solitude. 

In November 1549 the aged governor of Ceuta, D. Affonso de 
Noronha, was summoned to court and created viceroy of India^ 
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and Camoens accompanied him to Lisbon, intending to follow him 
to the East in the armada which was due to sail in the spring of 
1550. Reaching the capital in December, the poet almost 
immediately enlisted, but when the time came for departure he 
had changed his mind. His affection for Catherina imd dreams 
of literary glory detained him, and he lived on in the expecta- 
tion of obtaining a post on the strength of his services and wound. 
But month after month passed by without result, and in his 
disappointment he allied himself with a group of hot-blooded 
youths, including the ex -friar Antonio Ribeiro, nicknamed 
“ the Chiado,” after whom the main street of Lisbon takes its 
name, and endeavoured to forget his troubles in their society. 
He took part in their extravagances and gained the name of 
“ Trinca-fortes (“ Crack-braves ’’) from his bohemian com- 
panions, while there were ladies who mocked at his disfigurement, 
dul)bing him devil ’’ and “ eyeless face/' In the course of his 
adventures he had often to draw his sword, either as attacker or 
attacked, and he boasted that he had seen the soles of the feet of 
many but none had seen his. When the reply to his application 
came from the palace it was a negative one, and he liad now 
nothing further to expect. His stock of money brought from 
Ceuta was certainly exhausted, and misery stared him in the face, 
making him desperate. On the feast of Corpus Christi, the i6th 
of June 1552, he found two masked friends of his engaged in a 
street fight near St Dominic’s convent, and joining in the fmy be 
wounded one Gongalo Borges, a palace servant, witli the result 
that he was apprehended and lodged in gaol. This unprovoked 
attack upon a royal servant on so holy a day constituted a serious 
offence and cost him eight months’ imprisonment. In a pathetic 
sonnet he describes his terrible experiences, which made such an 
impression on him that years afterwards he recurred to them in 
his great autobiographical Canzon 10. When Borges' wound was 
completely healed, the poet’s friends intervened to assist him, 
and it was arranged that on his formally imploring pardon 
Borges should grant it and desist from proceeding with the case. 
This was effected on the 13th of February 1553, and on the 7th 
of March the king, taking into consideration that Camoens was 
“ a youth and poor and decided to serve this year in India,’' 
confirmed the pardon. He had been obliged to humble his pride 
and enlist again, but while he complained of his troubles he 
recognized, in his frank, honest way, that his own mistakes were 
in part the causes of them. 

After bidding good-bye to Catherina for the last time, Camoens 
set sail on Palm Sunday, the 24th of March 1553, in the “ S. 
Bento,” tlie flagship of a fleet of four vessels, under Fernao 
Alvares Cabral. His last words, he says in a letter, were those of 
Scipio Africanus, Ingrata patria, non possidebis ossa mea.” 

He relates some of his experiences on board and the events 
of the voyage in various sonnets in Elegy iii. and in the Lusiads. 
In those days the sailors navigated the ships, while the men-at- 
arms kept the day and night watches, helped in the cleaning and, 
in case of necessity, at the pumps, but the rank of Camoens 
doubtless saved him from manual work. He had much time to 
himself in his six months' voyage and was able to lay in a store of 
nautical knowledge, while tempestuous weather off the Cape of 
Good Hope led him to conceive the dramatic episode of Adamastor 
{LusiadSy canto 5). The “ S. Bento,” the best ship of the fleet, 
weather^ the Cape safely, and without touching at Mozambique, 
the watering-place of ships bound for India, anchored at Goa in 
September. It seems probable that the idea of the Lusiads 
took further shape on tl:^ voyage out, and that Camoens modified 
his pl^ ; cantos 3 and 4 were already written, but from an 
historical he now made it a maritime epic. The discovery of 
India became the main theme, while the histoiy of Portugal was 
interlaced with it, and the poem ended with the espousals 
between Portugal and the ocean, and a prophecy of the future 
greatness of the fatherland. 

At the time of his arrival Goa boasted xoo,ooo inhabitants, 
and with its munificent harbour was the commercial capital of 
the west of India. The first viceroy had been content wadi a sea 
dominion, but the great Affonso de Albuquerque saw that this 
was not enough to secure the suprenauacy of the Portuguese ; 
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recognizing the strategic value of Goa, he seized it and made it 
the capital of a land empire, and built fortresses in every important 
point through the East* Since his death a succession of remark- 
able victories had made the flag of Portugal predominant, but 
tlie enervating climate, the pleasures and the plunder of Asia, 
began to tell on the conquerors. Corruption was rife from the 
governor downwards, because the ruling ambition was to get 
rich and return home, and the hero of one day was a pirate tlie 
next After all, it was only human nature, for a governorship 
lasted but three years and Portugal was far away, so the saying 
went round — “ they are installed the first year, they rob the 
second, and then pack up in the third to sail away.” Camoens 
was well received at first, owing to his talents and bravery, and 
he found the life cheap and meiTy, but having left his country 
with high ideals, the injustice and demoralization of manners 
he found in India soon disgusted him. He compared Goa to 
Babylon, and called it “the mother of villains and the stepmother 
of honest men.” 

His first military service in the East took place in November 
1553, when he went with a force led by the viceroy to chastise a 
petty king on the Malabar coast. The expedition only lasted 
two or three months, and after some trivial combats it returned 
to Goa. In February of the following year Camoens accom- 
panied the viceroy’s son, D. Fernando de Menezes, who led an 
armada to the mouth of the Red Sea and tlience up the Arabian 
coast to snap up hostile merchantmen and suppress piracy\ 
Next the fleet went on to Ormuz, as was the custom with these 
annual cruises, and then to Bassora, where the poet helped to 
make some valuable prizes, and wrote a sonnet — it was ever, 
with him, “ in one hand the sword, in the other the pen ” ! 
Returning to Goa in November he learnt of the deaths of Prince 
John, and of his friend and pupil the young D. Antonio de 
Noronha, and paid his tribute in a feeling sonnet and eclogue. 
In February 1555 he sailed on another pirate hunt and spent 
six weary months off Cape Guardafui, varied by a visit to 
Mombasa and by further work on his epic, and only got back to 
Goa in the following September. His experiences are recorded 
in the profound and sad 10th Canzon. 

Meanwhile Francisco Barreto, an honourable and generous 
man, liad become govemor-general of India in the June of 1555, 
and, his appointment being popular, a reign of festivities began 
in Golden Goa to welcome his .succession, in the course of which 
Camoens produced his Filodemo, a dramatized novel written in 
his court days. The same occasion probably gave birth to tlie 
Disparates na India (“ Follies of India ”), and certainly to the 
Saiyra do Torneio (“ Satire of the Tourney ”), which confirmed 
the poet's reputation as a sayer of sharp things and gave con- 
siderable umbrage to those whom the cap fitted. However, it 
was not the enmities thus aroused but military duty which 
compelled him to quit Goa once more in the spring of 1556. He 
had enlisted in Lisbon for five years, the usual term, and in 
compliance with the orders of the governor he sailed for the 
Moluccas in April and there fought and versified for two years, 
though nearly all is guesswork at this period of his life. He 
app>ears to have spent the time between September 1556 and 
February 1557 in the island of Ternate, where he wrote Canzon 
6, revealing a state of moral depression similar to that of 
Canzon 10, and he perhaps visited Banda and Amboina. In the 
following year he took port in the military occupation of Macao, 
which the emperor of China had presented to the Portuguese in 
return for their destruction of a pirate fleet which had besieged 
Canton. The poet's five years’ term of service was now over, 
and he remained at Macao many months waiting for a ship to 
carry him back to India. He had made some profit out of t^ 
Merci de Viagem, granted by the governor Barreto to free him 
from the poverty in which he habitually lived, and he spent his 
money royally. At the same time he continued his epic, working 
in the grotto which still bears his name. 

All seemed to be going smoothly with him until suddenly his 
fortunes took a serious turn for the worse. As the result of an 
intrigue the captain of the yearly ship from China to India, who 
acted as governor of Macao during his stay in port, imprisoned 
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Camoens, and took him on board with a view of bringing him to 
trial in India. The ship, however, was wrecked in October 1559 
at the mouth of the Mekong river, and the poet had to save his 
life and his Lusiads by swimming to shore, and though he 
preserved the six or seven finished cantos of the poem, he lost 
everything else. While wandering about on the Cambodian 
coast awaiting the mon.soon and a vessel to take him to Malacca, 
he composed those magnificent stanzas “ By the Waters of 
Babylon,'' called by Lope de Vega “ the pearl of all poetry," 
in which he recalls the happy days of his youth, sighs for Lisbon 
(Sion) and his love, and mourns his long exile from home. He 
got somehow to Malacca, and after a short stay there reached 
Goa, .still as prisoner, in June 1561. He was straightway Jodged 
in gaol, where he heard for the first time of the death of Catherina, 
and he poured out his grief in the great sonnet, Alma Minha 
Gentil. The viceroy, D. Constantius de Bragan^a, had recently 
returned from Jafanapatam, bringing as prize a tooth of Buddha, 
and Camoens approached him with a splendid epistle in twenty 
octaves, after the manner of Horace’s ode to Augustus. It 
failed, however, to hasten the consideration of his case, but in 
September the Conde de Redondo, a good friend, came into 
office and immediately ordered his release from prison. His 
troubles were not yet at an end, however, for one Miguel 
Rodriguez Coutinho, a well-known soldier and citizen of Goa 
who lent money at usurious rates, thought the opportunity a 
good one to obtain repayment of a debt, and had Camoens 
lodged once more in gaol. As soon as he came out the poet 
composed a burlesque roundel satirizing his persecutor under the 
nickname of Fios Seccos (“ dry threads ”). 

Though very poor he now led an easier, even a pleasant life 
for a time. He was able to see his friends D. Vasco de Ataide, 
D. Francisco de Almeida, Heitor da Silveira, Jofto Lopes I^itaC 
and Francisco de Mello, all men of family and note. One day he 
invited them to a banquet, at which, instead of the usual dishes, 
each guest was served with a set of witty verses, and after these 
had been read out and chaff had gone round, the food came and 
they formed a merry party. The poet used his interest with the 
viceroy to recommend to him the naturalist Garcia da Orta, 
whose Colloquies on the simples and drugs of the East, the first 
product of the press in India, appeared in April 1563 with an 
ode by Camoens. His life for the next three years is almost a 
blank, but we know that he was hard at work finishing his epic, 
assisted by the advice of the historian Diogo do Couto, who 
became its commentator, and further that the new viceroy, his 
friend D. Antao de Noronha, nominated him to a reversion of 
the factory of Chaul, which, however, never fell into possession. 
It is clear from his writings that fourteen years in the East had 
told on Camoens. His best friends were dead or scattered, and 
he was overwhelmed with saudade. His sole ambition was to go 
home and print his poem, but he had no money to pay his 
passage. In September 1567, however, Pedro Barreto was 
named captain of Mozambique, and insisted on the poet accom- 
panying him to Sofala, at the same time lending him two hundred 
cruzades. It was part of the way home, so Camoens accepted, 
but after they reached Mozambique Barreto called in this money, 
and his debtor, being unable to pay, was detained there for two 
whole years. Here Diogo do Couto found him “ so poor that he 
ate at the cost of friends, and in order that he might embark for 
the Kingdom we friends collected for him the clothes he needed 
and some gave him to eat, and that winter he finished perfecting 
the Lusiads for the press and wrote much in a book he was 
making, which he called Parnaso oj Lutz de Camoes, a book of 
much learning, doctrine and philosophy, which was stolen from 
him.” Thanks to Couto and others, Camoens was able to 
liquidate his debt and set sail in November 1569 in the ** Santa 
Clara," and he reached Portugal on the 7th of April 1570, after 
an absence of seventeen years. 

• The only wealth he brought with him from India was the MS. 
of his great poem, a Tesoro del Luso " in the words of Cervantes. 
Moreover, he returned at an unfortunate moment — one of pest 
and famine. The great jilague which had killed a quarter, or, as 
some say, half of the poJWlation of the capital, was declining. 


but a rigid quarantine prevailed, and the ship had to lie off 
Cascaes until tbe sanitary authorities allowed her to enter the 
Tagus. Camoens was welcomed by his mother, whom he found 
“ very old and very poor ” — his father had died at Goa about 
1555 — ^and after a visit to Catherina's tomb, which inspired the 
poignant sonnet 337, he set about obtaining the royal licence 
to print the Lusiads. This was dated the 24th of September 
1571 and gave him a ten years' copyright, and as soon as the 
book appeared some friendly and influential hand, perhaps D. 
Manoel de Portugal, perhaps D. Francisca de AragSo for whom 
he had rhymed in the happy days of his youth, presented the 
national epic to King Sebastian. Shortly afterwards, on the 
28th of July 1572, the king gave the poet a pension of fifteen 
milreis for the term of three years, as a reward for his services 
in India and for his poem. It was relatively a considerable sum, 
seeing that he had no great military record, and it seems even 
generous when we remember that Magellan had only received 
twelve, and had left Portugal because King Manoel would not 
give him a slight increase. Many functionaries with families 
had less to live on, and Camoens’s subsistence was secure for the 
time being, and he could afford an attendant, so that the legend 
of the slave Antonio may well be true. Moreover , he was in the 
enjoyment of the fame his poem brought him. Philip II. is 
said to have read and admired it, and the powerful minister, 
Pedro de Alca^ova Carneiro, echoed the general opinion when 
he remarked that it had only one defect, in not being short 
enough to learn by heart or long enough to have no ending. 
Tributes came from abroad too. Tasso wrote and sent Camoens 
a sonnet in his praise, Fernando de Herrera celebrated him, and 
the year 1580 saw the publication of two Spanish versions, one 
at Alcala, the other at Salamanca. His pension lapsed in 1575, 
but on the 2nd of August it was renewed for a further term ; 
owing, however, to a mistake of the treasury officials, Camoens 
drew nothing for about a year and a half and fell into dire distress. 
This explains the story of Ruy da Camara, who had engaged him 
to translate the penitential psalms, and not receiving the version, 
called on the poet, who said in excuse that he had no spirit 
for such work now that he wanted for everything, and that 
his slave had asked him for a penny for fuel and he could not 
give it. 

On the 2nd of June 1578, just before his start for the expedition 
to Africa which cost him his life and Portugal her independence, 
King Sebastian had renewed the poet's pension for a further 
period. Though Camoens had neither the health nor the means 
to accompany the splendid train of nobles and courtiers who 
followed the last crusading monarch to his doom, he began an 
epic to celebrate the enterprise, but burnt it when he heard the 
news of the battle of Alcacer. Instead, he mourned the death 
of his royal benefactor in a magnificent sonnet, and in Elegy x. 
reproached the cowardly soldiery who contributed to the rout. 
On the 31st of January 1580 the cardinal king Henry died, and, 
foreseeing the Spanish invasion, Camoens wrote in March to his 
old friend D. Francisco de Almeida: ** All will see that I so loved 
my country that I was content not only to die in her but with her.'' 
A great plague had been raging in Lisbon since the previous year, 
and the poet, who lay ill in his poor cottage in the rua de Santa 
Ahna, depressed by the calamities of his country, fell a victim 
to it. He was removed to a hospital and there passed away, 
unmarried and the last of his line, on the loth of June 1580. 
A Carmelite, Frei Jos6 Indio, attended him in his last moments 
and received the only recognition Camoens could give, his copy 
of the Lusiads. He wrote afterwards : What more grievous 
thing than to see so great a genius thus unfortunate. I saw him 
die in a hospital in Lisbon, without a sheet to cover him, after 
having triumphed in the East Indies and sailed 5000 leagues 
by sea.” The house of Vimioso supplied the windit^-sheet, and 
Camoens was buried with other victims of the plague in a common 
grave in the cemetery of Santa Anna. Years later D. Gon^alo 
Coutinho erected in the church of that invocation an in memoriam 
slab of marble with an inscription, and subsequently epitaphs 
were added by other admirers, but the earthquake of 1755 
damaged the building, and all traces of these last acts of homage 
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to genius have disappeared. The third centenary of the poet’s 
death was made the occasion of a national apotheosis^ and on the 
8th of June 1880 some remains, piously believed to be his, were 
borne with those of Vasco da Gama to the national pantheon, 
the Jeronymos at Belem, 

The masterpiece of Camoens, the Lusiads, is the epos of dis- 
covery. It is written in hendecasyllabic ottava rima, and is 
divided into ten cantos containing in all 1102 stanzas. Its argu- 
ment is briefly as follows. After an exordium proposing the sub- 
ject, invoking the Tagus muses and addressing King Sebastian, 
Vasco da Gama’s ships are shown sailing up the East African 
coast on their way to India. At a council of the gods the fate 
of the fleet is discussed, and Bacchus promises to thwart the 
voyage, while Venus and Mars favour the navigators. They 
arrive at Mozambique, where the governor endeavours to destroy 
them by stratagem, and, this failing, Bacchus tries other plots 
against them at Quiloa and Mombasa which are foiled by Venus. 
In answer to her appeal, Jupiter foretells the glorious feats of 
the Portuguese in the East, and sends Mercury to direct the 
voyagers to Melindc, where they are hospitably received and get 
a pilot to guide them to India. The local ruler visits the fleet 
and asks Gama about his country and its history, and in response 
the latter gives an account of the origin of the kingdom of 
Portugal, its kings and principal achievements, ending with the 
incidents of the voyage out. This recital occupies cantos 3, 

4 and 5, and includes some of the most admired and most power- 
ful episodes in the poem, e.^. those of Ignez de Castro, King ! 
Manoel’s dream of the rivers Ganges and Indus, the speech of 
the old man of Belem and the apparition of Adamastor off the 
Cape of Good Hope. Canto 6 describes the crossing of the Indian 
Ocean from Melinde to Calicut and a fresh hostile attempt on the 
part of Bacchus. He descends to Neptune’s palace, and at a 
council of the sea-gods it is resolved to order Aeolus to loose the 
winds against the Portuguese, but the tempest is quelled by Venus 
and her nymphs in answer to Gama’s prayer, and the morning 
light reveals the Ghats of India. Just before the storm, occurs 
the night scene in which Velloso entertains his shipmates with 
the story of the Twelve of England, another of the famous 
episodes. Canto 7 is taken np with the arrival at Calicut, a 
description of the country and the details of Gama’s reception 
by the raja. The governor of the city visits the fleet and 
inquires about the pictures on their banners, whereupon Paulo 
da Gama, Vasco’s brother, tells him of the deeds of the early 
Portuguese kings. Meanwhile Bacchus, not to be baulked, appears 
to a priest in the guise of Mahomet, and stirs up the Moslems 
against the Christian adventurers, with the result that the raja 
charges Gama with being a leader of convicts and pirates. To 
this the captain makes a spirited reply and gets his despatch,* 
but he has new snares to avoid and further difficulties to over- 
come before he is finally able to set sail on the return voyage. 
Pitying their toils, Venus determines to give the voyagers repose 
and pleasure on their way home, and directs their course to an 
enchanted island, which is described in canto 9, in the longest 
and perhaps the most beautiful episode in the poem. On landing 
they are received by the goddess and her nymphs, and general 
joy ensues, heightened by banquets and amorous play. In a 
prophetic song, the siren tells of the exploits of the Portuguese 
viceroys, governors and captains in India until the time of 
D. John de Castro, after which Tethys ascends a mountain with 
Gama, shows him the spheres after the system of Ptolemy and 
the globe of Asia and Africa, and describes the Indian life of 
St 'Fhomas the apostle. Finally the navigators quit the island 
and reach Lisbon, and an epilo^e contains a patriotic exhorta- 
tion to King Sebastian and visions of glory, which ended so 
disastrously at the battle of Alcaccr. 

Though the influence of Camoens on Portuguese has been 
exaggerated, it wa3 very considerable, and he so far fixed the 
written language that at the present day it is commonly and not 
inaccurately called *‘the language of ^moens.” The Lusiads 
is the most successful modern epic cast in the ancient mould, 
and it has done much to preserve the corporate life of the Portu- 
guese people and to keep alive the spirit of nationality in times 
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of adversity like the “ Spanish Captivity ” and the Napoleonic 
invasion. Even now it forms a powerful bond between the 
mother-country and her potentially mighty daughter-nation 
across the Atlantic, the United States of Brazil. The men of 
the Renaissance saw nothing incongruous in that mixture of 
paganism and Christianity which is found in the Lusiads as in 
Ariosto, though some modern critics, like Voltaire, consider it a 
grave artistic defect in the poem. The fact that the Lusiads 
is written in a little-known language, and its intensely national 
and almost exclusively historical character, undoubtedly militate 
against a right estimate of its value, now that Portugal, once a 
world power, has long ceased to hold the East in fee or to guide 
the destinies of Europe. But though political changes may and 
do react on literary appreciations, the Lusiads remains none 
the less a great poem, breathing the purest religious fervour, 
love of country and spirit of chivalry, with splendid imaginative 
and descriptive passages full of the truest and deepest poetry. 
The structure is Virgilian, but the whole conception is the 
author’s own, while the style is natural and noble, the diction 
nearly always correct and elegant, and the verse, as a rule, 
sonorous and full of harmony. 

In addition to his epic, Camoens wrote sonnets, canzons, odes, 
sextines, eclogues, elegies, octaves, roundels, letters and comedies. 
The roundels include cartas y moles, voltas, cantigas, trovas, 
pastorals and endechas. In the opinion of many competent 
judges Camoens only attains his true stature in his lyrics ; and 
a score of his sonnets, two or three of the canzons, eclogues and 
elegies, and the Babylonian roundels will bear comparison with 
any composition of the same kind that other literatures can show. 
Referring to the Lusiads, A. von Humboldt calls Camoens a 
“ great maritime painter,” but in his best lyrics he is a thinker 
as well as a poet, and when free from the trammels of the epic 
and inherited respect for classical traditions, he reveals a person- 
ality so virile and deep, a philosophy so broad and human, a 
vision so wide, and a form and style so nearly perfect, as not only 
to make him the foremost of Peninsular bards but to entitle him 
to a place in that small company of universal poets of the first 
rank. 

The oldest and most authentic portrait of Camoens appeared 
in 1624 with his life, by Manoel Severim de Faria. It is a kitcat 
and shows the poet in armour wearing a laurel crown ; his right 
hand holds a pen, his left rests on a copy of the Lusiads, while a 
shield above shows the family arms, a dragon rising from between 
rocks. The likeness exhibits a Gothic or northern type, and the 
tradition of his red beard and blue eyes confirms it. Except for 
an ode, sonnet and elegy, all Camoens’s lyrics were published 
posthumously. 

Authorities. -The most modem and most critical biographies 
are tho.se of Dr Theophilo Braga. Camdes, epoca e Vide (Oporto, 
19071, and of Dr Wilhelm Storck, Luis de Camdes Leben (Paderbom, 
1890), while the most satisfactory edition of the complete works is 
due to the Visconde de Juromenha (6 vols., Lisbon, 1860-1869), 
though it contains some spurious matter. While rejecting without 
good reason many of the traditions accepted by Juromenha in his 
life of the potJt, Storck embroiders on his own account, and Brag^a 
must be preferred to him. Two volumes of Innocencio da Silvas 
Diccionario Biblioeraphicc Portuguez (14 and 15) are entirely devoted 
to Camoens and Camoniana, the second of them dealing fully with 
the tercentenary celebrations. Among modem Portuguese studies 
of the national epic the most important are perhaps Camdes e a 
Renascenga em Portugal, by Oliveira Martins, and Camdes e 0 Senti- 
mento Nacional, by Dr T. Braga (Oporto, 1891). The latter volume 
contains useful information on the various editions of Cainoen.s, 
with an account of the texts and remarks on his plagiarists. Very 
few poets have been so often translated, and a list and estimate of 
the English translations of the Lusiads from the time of Sir Richard 
Fanshawe (1655) downwards, will be found in Sir Richard Burton's 
Camoens : His Life and His Lusiads, which, notwithstanding some 
errors, is a most informing book, and the result of a curious similarity 
of temperament and experience between master and disciple. 
Burton translated the Lusiads (2 vols., ^ndon, 1880) and the 
Lyricks (sonnets, canzons. odes and sextines ; 2 vols., London, 
1884), and left a version of all the minor works in MS. The accurate 
and readable version of the epic by Mr J. J. Aube^n, with the 
Portuguese text opposite, has gone through two editions (and ed., 
% vols., London, 1884), and there is a version of seventy of the 
sonnets, accompanied by the Portuguese text, by the same author 
(London, t88i). (E. Pr.) 
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CAMORRA, a secret society of Naples associated with robbery, 
blackmail and murder. The origin of the name is doubtful. 
Probal)ly both the word and the association were introduced 
into Naples by Spaniards. There is a Spanish word camorra 
(a quarrel), and similar societies seem to have existed in Spain 
long before tlie appearance of the Camorra in Naples. It was 
in 1820 that the society first became publicly known. It was 
primarily social, not political, and originated in the Neapolitan 
prisons then filled with the victims of Bourbon misrule and 
oppression, its first purpose being the protection of prisoners. 
In or about 1830 the Camorra was carried into the city by 
prisoners who had served their terms. The members worked 
the streets in gangs. They had special methods of communicat- 
ing with each other. They mewed like cats at the approach of 
the patrol, and crowetl like cocks when a likely victim approached. 
A long sigh gave warning that the latter was not alone, a sneeze 
meant he was not “ worth powder and shot,” and so on. The 
society rapidly extended its power, and its operations included 
smuggling and blackmail of all kinds in addition to ordinary 
road-robberies. Its influence grew to be considerable. Princes 
were in league with and shared the profits of the smugglers : 
statesmen and dignitaries of the church, all classes in fact, were 
involved in the society’s misdeeds. From brothels the Camorra 
drew huge fees, and it maintained illegal lottery offices. The 
general disorder of Naples was so great and the police so badly 
organized that merchants were glad to engage the Camorra to 
superintend the loading and unloading of merchandise. Being 
non-political, the government did not interfere with the society ; 
indeed its members were taken into the police service and the 
Camorra sometimes detected crimes which baffled the authorities. 
After 1848 the society became political. In i860, when the 
constitution was granted by Francis 11 ., the camorrisii then in 
gaol were liberated in great numl^ers. The association became 
all-powerful at elections, and general disefrder reigned till 1862. 
Thereafter severe repressive measures were taken to curtail its 
fwwer. In September 1877 there was a determined efiort to 
exterminate it: fifty-seven of the most notorious camorristi 
being simultaneously arrested in the market-place. Though 
much of its power lias gone, the Camorra has remained vigorous. 
It has grown upwards, and highly-placed and well-known camor- 
risti have entered municipal administrations and political life. 
In 1900 revelations as to the Caraorra’s power were made in 
the course of a libel suit, and these led to the dissolution of the 
Naples municipality and the appointment of a royal commis- 
sioner. A government inquiry also took place. As the result 
of this investigation tlie Honest Government Ixjague was 
formed, which succeeded in 1901 in entirely defeating the 
Camorra candidates at the municipal elections. 

The Camorra was divided into classes. There were the swell 
mobsmen,” the camorristi who dressed faultlessly and mixed 
with and levied fines on people of highest rank. Most of these 
were well connected. There were the lower order of blackmailers 
who preyed on shopkeepers, boatmen, &c. ; and there were 
political and murdering camorristi. The ranks of the society 
were largely recruited from the prisons. A youtli had to serve 
for one year an apprenticeship so to speak to a fully admitted 
camorrista when he was sometimes called ficcioiio (T homre, and 
after giving proof of courage and zeal became a picciotto di 
sgarro, one, that is, of the lowest grade of members. In some 
localities he was then called tamurro. The initiatory ceremony 
for full membership is now a mock duel in which the arm alone 
k wounded. In early times initiation was more severe. The 
camorristi stood round a coin laid on the ground, and at a signal 
all stooped to thrust at it with their knives while the novice Irad 
at the same time to pick the coin up, with the result that his hand 
was generally pierced th«|ugh in several places. The noviciate 
as picciotto di sgarro lastea three years, during which the lad had 
to work for the camorrista who had been assigned to him as 
master. After initiation there was a ceremony of reception. 
Bie camorristi stood round a table on which were a dagger, 
goaded pistol, a glass of water or wine supposed to be poisoned 
and a lancet. The picciotto was brought in and one of his veins 


opened. Dipping his hand in his own blood, he held it out to 
the camorristi ftnd swore to keep the society's secrets and obey 
orders. Th<m he had to stick the dagger into the table, cock the 
pistol, and hold the glass to his mouth to show his readiness to 
die for the society. His master now bade him kneel before the 
dagger, placed liis right hand on the lad’s head while with the 
left he fired off the pistol into the air and smashed the poison- 
glass. lie then drew the dagger from the table and presented 
it to the new comrade and embraced him, as did all the others. 
The Camorra was divided into centres, each under a chief. 
There were twelve at Naples. The society seems at one time 
to have always had a supreme chief. The last known was 
Aniello Ansiello, who finally disappeared and was never arrested. 
The chief of every centre was elected by the members of it. All 
the earnings of the centre were ptiid to and then distributed by 
him. The camorristi employ a whole vocabulary of cant terms. 
Their chief is masto or s\ maslo, “ sir master.” When a member 
meets him he salutes with the phrase Masto, voliie nienie ? 
{“ Master, do you want anything ? ”). The members are 
addressed simply as si. 

See Monnier, La Camorra (Florence, 1863) ; Ihnilta, Camorra ei 
Mafia (Neuch^tel, 1878) ; Alongi, La Camorra (1890) ; C. W. 
Hcckcthorn, Secret .Societies of All Ages (London, 1897); Biasio, 
Usi e costumi dei Camorriste (Naples, 1897). 

CAMP (from Lat. campus, field), a term used more particularly 
in a military sense, but dso generally for a temporarily organized 
place of food and shelter in open country, as opposed to ordinary 
housing (see Camping-out). The shelter of troops in the 
field has always been of the greatest importance to their well- 
being, and from the earliest times tents and other temporary 
shelters have been employed as much as possible when it is not 
feasible or advisable to quarter the troops in barracks or in 
houses. The applied sense of the word “ camp ” as a military 
post of any kind comes from the practice which prevailed in the 
Roman army of fortifying every encampment. In modern 
warfare the word is used in two ways. In the wider sense, 
” camp ” is opposed to “ billets,” “ cantonments ” or “ quarters,” 
in which the troops are scattered amongst the houses of towns 
or villages for food and shelter. In a purely military camp the 
soldiers live and sleep in an area of open ground allotted for their 
sole use. They are thus kept in a state of concentration and 
readiness for immediate action, and are under better disciplinary 
control than when in quarters, but they suffer more from the 
weather and from the want of comfort and warmth. In the 
restricted sense “ camp ” implies tents for all ranks, and is thus 
opposed to “ bivouac,” in which the only shelter is tliat afforded 
by improvised screens, &c., or at most small tentes d'abri carried 
• in sections l)y the men themselves. The weight of large regula- 
tion tents and the consequent increase in the number of horses 
and vehicles in the transport service are, however, disadvantages 
so grave that the employment of canvas camps in European 
warfare is almost a thing of the past. If the military situation 
permits, all troops are put into quarters, only the outpost troops 
bivouacking. lliis course was pursued by the German field 
armies in i87o-'i87i, even during the winter campaign. 

I Circumstances may of course require occasionally a whole 
I army to bivouac, but in theatres of war in which quarters are 
not to be depended upon, tents must be provided, for no troops 
' can endure many successive nights in bivouac, except in summer, 
without , serious detriment to their efficiency. In a war on the 
Russo-German frontier, instance, especially if operations 
were carried out in the^U[$^mn and wmter, tents would be 
absolutely essential at wliatever cost of transport. In this 
connexion it may be said that a good railway system obviates 
many of the disadvantages attending the use of tents. For 
training purposes in peace time, standing camps are formed. 
These may be considered simply ^ temporary barracks. An 
entrenched camp is an area of ground occupied by, or suitable 
for, the camps of large bodies of troops, and protected by 
fqrtificatioiis. • 

Ancient English writers use *^camp’’ as a generic 

term for any remains of ancient nfilitary posts, irrespective of 
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their special age^ size^ purpose^ &c. Thus they include under it 
various dissimilar thi^s. We may distinguish (i) Roman 
camps ” {castra) of three kinds, large permanent fortresses, small 
permanent forts (both usually built of stone) and temporary 
earthen encampments (see Roman Army) ; (2) Pre-Roman ; 
and (3) Post-Roman camps, such as occur on many English 
hilltops. We know far too little to be able to assign these to 
their special periods. Often we can say no more than that the 
camp ” is not Roman. But we know that enclosures fortified 
with earthen walls were thrown up as early as the Bronze Age 
and probably earlier still, and that they continued to be built 
down to Norman times. These consisted of hilltops or cliff- 
promontories or other suitable positions fortified with one or 
more lines of earthen ramparts with ditches, often attaining 
huge size. But the idea of an artificial elevation seems to have 
come in first with the Normans, 'fheir moites or earthen mounds 
crowned with wooden palisades or stone towers and surrounded 
by an enclosure on the flat constituted a new element in 
fortification and greatly aided the conquest of England. (See 
Castle.) 

CAMPAGNA DI ROMA, the low country surrounding the 
city of Rome, bounded on the N.W. by the hills surrounding 
the lake of Bracciano, on the N.K. by the Sabine mountains, 
on the S.E. by the Alban hills, and on the S.W. by the sea. 
(See Latium, and Rome (province).) 

CAMPAIGN, a military term for the continuous operations of 
an army during a war or part of a war. The name refers to the 
time when armies went into quarters during the winter and 
literally “ took the field ” at the opening of summer. The word 
is also used figuratively, especially in politics, of any continuous 
operations aimed at a definite object, as the “ Plan of Campaign ” 
in Ireland during 1886-1887. The word is derived from the Latin 
Campania j the plain lying south-west of the Tiber, c,f. Italian, la 
Campapta di Roma^ from which came two French forms : (1) 
Champagne^ the name given to the level province of that name, 
and hence the English “ champaign,’’ a level tract of country free 
from woods and hills ; and (2) Campagne, and the English 
‘‘ campaign ” with the restricted military meaning, 

CAMPAN, JEANNE LOUISE HENRIETTE (1752-1822), 
French educator, the companion of Marie Antoinette, was born 
at Paris in 1752. Her father, whose name was Genes t, was first 
clerk in the foreign office, and, although without fortune, placed 
her in the most cultivated society. At the age of fifteen she could 
speak English and Italian, and had gained so high a reputation 
for her accomplishments as to be appointed reader to the three 
daughters of Louis XV. At court she was a general favourite, and 
when she bestowed her hand upon M. Cam pan, son of the 
secretary of the royal cabinet, the king gave her an annuity of 
5000 livres as dowry. She was soon afterwards appointed first 
lady of the bedchaml>er by Marie Antoinette ; and she continued 
to be her faithful attendant till she was forcibly separated from 
her at the sacking of the Tuilerics on the 20th of June 1792. 
Madame Campan survived the dangers of the Terror, but after 
the 9th Thermidor finding herself almost penniless, and being 
thrown on her own resources by the illness of her husband, she 
bravely determined to support herself by establishing a school at 
St Germain. The institution prospered, and was patronized by 
Hortense de Beauharnais, whose influence led to the appointment 
of Madame Campan as superintendent of the academy founded 
by Napoleon at I^lcouen for the education of the daughters and 
sisters of members of the Legion of Honour. This post she held 
till it was abolished at tlie restoration of the Bourbons, when she 
retired to Mantes, where she spent the rest of her life amid the 
kind attentions of affectionate friends, but saddened by the loss 
of her only son, and by the calumnies circulated on account of her 
connexion with the BEonapartes. She died in 1822, leaving valu- 
able Mimoires sur la vie privie de Marie Antoinette, suivis de 
sottvenirs et anecdotes hisimques sur les regnes de Louis XJV-XV 
(Paris, 1823) ; a treatise De V Education des Femmes ; and one or 
two small didactic works, written a dear and natural style. 
The most- noteworthy thing in h^ educational system, and that 
which especially recommended it to Napoleon, was the place 
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given to .domestic economy in the education of girls. At ficouen 
the pupils underwent a complete training in all branches of 
housework. 

See Jules Flammermont, Les AUmoires de Madame de Campan 
(Paris, 1886), and histories of the time. 

CAMPANELLAi TOMMASO (1568-1639), Italian Renaissance 
philosopher, was born at Stilo in Calabria. Before he was thirteen 
years of age he had mastered nearly all the Latin authors pre- 
sented to him. In his fifteenth year he entered tlie order of the 
Dominicans, attracted partly by reading the lives of Albcrtus 
Magnus and Aquinas, partly by his love of learning. He took a 
course in philosophy in the convent at Morgentia in Abruzzo, and 
in theology at Cosenza. Discontented with this narrow course of 
study, he happened to read the De Rerum Natura of Bernardino 
Telesio, and was delighted with its freedom of speech and its 
appeal to nature ratlier than to authority. His first work in 
philosophy (he was already the author of numerous poems) was a 
defence of Telesio, Philosophia sensibus demonstraia (1591). His 
attacks upon established authority having brought him into 
disfavour with the clergy, he left Naples, where he had been 
residing, and proceeded to Rome. For seven years he led an 
unsettled life, attracting attention everywhere by his talents and 
the boldness of his teaching. Yet he was strictly orthodox, and 
was an uncompromising advocate of the pope’s temporal power. 
He returned to Stilo in 1598. In the following year he was 
committed to prison because he had joined those who desired to 
free Naples from Spanish tyranny. His friend Naudte, however, 
declares that the expressions used by Campanella were wrongly 
interpreted as revolutionary. He remained for twenty-seven 
years in prison. Yet his spirit was unbroken; he composed 
sonnets, and prepared a series of works, forming a complete 
system of philosophy. During the latter years of his confinement 
he was kept in the castle of Sant’ Elmo, and allowed considerable 
liberty. Though, even then, his guilt seems to have been 1 egarded 
as doubtful, he was looked upon as dangerous, and it was thought 
better to restrain him. At last, in 1626, he was nominally set at 
liberty ; for some three years he was detained in the chambers of 
the Inquisition, but in 1629 he was free. He was well treated at 
Rome by the pope, but on the outbreak of a new conspiracy 
headed by his pupil, Tommaso Pignatelli, he was persuaded to go 
to Paris (1634), where he was received with marked favour by 
Cardinal Richelieu. The last few years of his life he spent in 
preparing a complete edition of his works ; but only the first 
volume appears to have been published. He died on the 21st of 
May 1639. 

In philosophy, Campanella was, like Giordano Bruno {q.v.), 
a follower of Nicolas of Cusa and Telesio. He stands, therefore, 
in the uncertain half-light which preceded the dawn of modern 
philosophy. The sterility of scholastic Aristotelianism, as he 
understood it, drove him to the study of man and nature, 
though he was never entirely free from the medieval spirit. 
Devoutly accepting the authority of Faith in the region of 
theology, he considered philosophy as based on perception. 
The prime fact in philosophy was to him, as to Augustine and 
Descartes, the certainty of individual consciousness. To this 
consciousness he assigned a threefold content, power, will and 
knowledge. It is of the present only, of things not as they are, 
but merely as they seem. The fact that it contains the idea of 
God is the one, and a sufficient, proof of the divine existence, 
since the idea of the Infinite must be derived from the Infinite. 
God is therefore a unity, possessing, in the perfect degree, 
those attributes of power, will and knowledge which humanity 
possesses only in part. Furthermore, since community of action 
presupposes homogeneity, it follows that tlie world and all its 
parts have a spiritual nature. The emotions of love and hate 
are in everything. The more remote from God, the greater the 
degree of imperfection {ue, Not-being) in things. Of imperfect 
things, the highest are angels and human beii^s, who by virtue 
of the possession of reason are akin to the Divine and superior to 
the lower creation. Next comes the mathematical world of 
spiace, then the corporeal world, and finally the. empirical world 
with its limitations of space and time. The impulse of self- 
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preservation in nature is the lowest form of religion ; above this 
comes animal religion ; and finally rational religion, the perfection 
of which consists in perfect knowledge, pure volition and love, 
and is union with God. Religion is, therefore, not political in 
origin; it is an inherent part of existence. The church is 
superior to the state, and, therefore, all temporal government 
should be in subjection to the pope as the representative 
of God. 

In natural philosophy Campanella, closely following Telesio, 
advocktes the experimental method and lays down heat and 
cold as the fundamental principles by the strife of which all life 
is explained. In political philosophy (the Civiias Solis) he 
sketches an ideal communism, obviously derived from the 
Platonic, based on community of wives and property with state- 
control of population and universal military training. In every 
detail of life the citizen is to be under authority, and the authority 
of the administrators is to be based on the degree of knowledge 
possessed by each. The state is, therefore, an artificial organism 
for the promotion of individual and collective good. In contrast 
to More’s Utopia , the work is cold and abstract, and lacking in 
practical detail. On the view taken as to his alleged complicity 
m the conspiracy of 1599 depends the vexed question as to 
whether this system was a philosophic dream, or a serious 
attempt to sketch a constitution for Naples in the event of her 
becoming a free city. The De Monorchia Hispanica contains 
an able account of contemporary politics especially Spanish. 

'Rius Campanella, though neither an original nor a systematic 
thinker, is among the precursors, on the one hand, of modem | 
empirical science, and on the other of Descartes and Spinoza. 
Yet his fondness for the antithesis of Being and Not-being 
{Ens and Non-ens) shows that he had not shaken off the spirit of 
scholastic thought. 

Bibliography. — For his works see Qu6tif-Echard, appendix to 
E. S. Cypriano, VHta Campanellae (Amsterdam, 1705 and 1722) ; 
Al. d’ Ancona’s edition, with introduction (Turin, 1854). The mo.st 
important are De sensu terum (1620) ; Healis phuosophiae epilo- 
gisticae partes IV, (with Civifas Solis) (1623) ; Alheismus trium- 
phatus (1631); Philos, rationalis (1637); Philos, universalis seu 
metaph. (1637) ; De Monarchia Hispanica (1640). For his life, see 
Cypriano (above) ; M. Baldachini, Vita e filos. di Tommaso Cam- 
panella (Naples, 1840 1853, 1847-1857) ; Dom, Berti, Lettere inedite 
dt T. Campanella e catalogo dei suoi scritti (1878) ; and Nuovi docn- 
menti di T. C, (1881) ; and e^ecially L. Amabile, Fra T. Cam- 
panella (3 vols., Naples, 1882). For his philosophy H. Ritter, //«5/ory 
of Philos. ; M. Carri^re, Philos. Weltanschauung d. Reformations- 
zeit, pp. 542-608 ; C. Dareste, Th. Morus et Campanella (Paris, 1843) ; 
Chr. Sigwart, Kleine Schriften, i. 125 scq. ; and histories of philo- 
sophy. For his political philosophy, A. Calenda, Fra 7 'ommaso 
Campanella e la sua daUrina sociale e politica di fronte al socialismo 
modemo (Nocera Inferiore, 1895). His poems, first published by 
Tobias Adami (1622), were rediscovered and printed again (1834) 
by J. G. Orclli ; the sonnets were rendered into English verse by 
J. A. Symonds (1878). For a full bibliography see Diet, de Mol. 
cath., col. 1446 (1904). 

CAMPARIA, a territorial division of Italy. The modem 
district (II. below) is of much greater extent than that known 
by the name in ancient times. 

I. Campani was the name used by the Romans to denote the 
inhabitants first of the town of Capua and the district subject to 
it, and then after its destruction in the Hannibalic war (aii^B.c.), 
to describe the inhabitants of the Campanian plain generally. 
The name, however, is pre-Roman and appears with Oscan 
terminations on coins of the early 4th (or late 5th) century b.c. 
(R. S. Conway, Italic Dialects, p. 143), which were certainly 
struck for or by the Samnite conquerors of Campania, whom the 
name properly denotes, a branch of the great Sabelline stock 
(sec Sabini) ; but in what precise spot the coins were minted is 
uncertain. We know from Strabo (v. 4. 8.) and others that the 
Samnites deprived the Etmscans of the mastery of Campania in 
the last quarter of the 5th century; their earliest recorded 
appearance being at the conquest of their chief town Capua, 
probably in 438 B.c. (or ^5, accordi^ to the method Adopted in 
mterpreting Diodorus xii. 31 ; on this see under Cumae), or 424 
acconfing to Livy (iv. 37). Cumae was taken by them in 428 or 
421, Nola about the same time, and the Samnite language they 
spoke, henceforward known as Oscan, spread over all Ckmpania 


except the Greek cities, though small communities of Etruscans 
remained here and there for at least another century (Conway, 
op. cii, p. 94). The hardy warriors from the mountains took 
over not merely the wealth of the Etruscans, but many of their 
customs ; the haughtiness and luxury of the men of Capua was 
proverbi^ at Rome. This town became the ally of Rome in 
338 B.c. (Livy viii. 14) and received the civitas sine suffragio, the 
highest status that could be granted to a community which did 
not speak Latin. By the end of the 4th century Campania was 
completely Roman politically. Certain towns with their terri- 
tories (Neapolis, Nola, Abella, Nuceria) were nominally inde- 
pendent in alliance with Rome. These towns were faithful to 
Rome throughout the Hannibalic war. But Capua and the 
towns dependent on it revolted (Livy xxiii.-xxvi.) ; after its 
capture in 211 Capua was utterly destroyed, and the jealousy 
and dread with which Rome had lon^ regarded it were both 
finally appeased (cf. Cicero, Leg. Agrar. ii. 88). We have between 
thirty and forty Oscan inscriptions (besides some coins) dating, 
probably, from both the 4th and the 3rd centuries (Conway, 
Italic Dialects y pp. 100-137 and 148), of which most belong to 
the curious cult described under Jovilae, while two or three 
are curses written on lead ; see Osca Lingua. 

See further Conway, op. cit, p. 99 ff. ; J. Beloch, Campanien (2nd. 
cd.), c. “ Capua” ; Th. Mommsen, C.LL. x. p. 365. (R. S. C.) 

The name Campania was first formed by Greek authors, from 
Campani (see above), and did not come into common use until the 
middle of the ist century a.d. Polybius and Diodorus avoid it 
entirely. Varro and Livy use it sparingly, preferring Campanus 
ager. Polybius (2nd century b.c.) uses the phrase ra irehia ra 
Kara Ka 7 n.n;r to express the district bounded on the north by the 
mountains of the Aurunci, on tfie east by the Apennines of 
Samnium, on the south by the spur of these mountains which 
ends in the peninsula of Sorrento, and on tlie south and west by 
the sea, and this is what Campania meant to Pliny and Ptolemy. 
But the geographers of the time of Augustus (in whose division 
of Italy Campania, with Latium, formed the first region) carried 
the north boundary of Campania as far south as Sinuessa, and 
even the river Voltumus, while farther inland the modem village 
of St Pietro in Fine preserves the memory of the north-east 
boundary which ran between Venafrum and Casinum. On the 
east the valley of the Voltumus and the foot-hills of the Apen- 
nines as far as Abellinum formed the boundary ; this town is 
sometimes reckoned as belonging to Campania, sometimes to 
Samnium. The south boundary remained unchanged. From 
the time of Diocletian onwards the name Campania was extended 
far farther north, and included the whole of Latium. This 
district was governed by a corrector, who about a.d. 333 received 
the title of consularis. It is for this reason that the district round 
Rome still bears the name of Campagna di Roma, lieirig no doubt 
popularly connected with Ital. campo, Lat campus. This district 
(to take its earlier extent), consisting mainly of a very fertile plain 
witli hills on the north, east and south, and the sea on the south 
and west, is traversed by two great rivers, the Liris and Vol- 
tumus, divided by the Mons Massicus, which comes right down 
to the sea at Sinuessa, The plain at the mouth of the former is 
comparatively small, while that traversed by the Voltumus is 
the main plain of Campania. Both of these rivers rise in the 
central Apennines, and only smaller streams, such as the Samus, 
Sebethus, Savo, belong entirely to Campania. 

The road system of Campania was extremely well developed 
and touched all the important towns. The main lines are 
followed (though less completely) by the modem railways. The 
most important road centre of C^pania was Capua, at the east 
edge of the plain. At Casilinum, 3 m. to the nor^-west, was the 
only bridge over the Voltumus until the construction of the Via 
Domitiana; and here met the Via Appia, passing through 
Mintumae, Sinuessa and Pons Campanus (where it crossed the 
Savo) and the Via Latina which ran through Teanum Sidicinum 
and Cales. At Calatia, 6 m. south-east cA Capu^ the Via Appia 
b^i^an to turn east and to approach the mountains on its way to 
Beneventum, while the Via Popillia went straight on to Nola 
(whence a road ran to Abella and Abellinum) and thence to 
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Nuceria Alfaterna and the south, terminating at R^ium. From 
Capua itself a road ran north to Views Dianae, Caiatia and Telesia, 
while to the south the so-called Via Campana (there is no ancient 
warrant for the name) led to Puteoli, with a branch to Cumae, 
Baiae and Misenum ; there was also connexion between Cumae, 
Puteoli and Neapolis (see below), and another road to Atella 
and Neapolis. Neapolis could also be reached by a branch from 
the Via Popillia at Suessula, which passed through Acerrae. 
From Suessula, too, there was a short cut to the Via Appia before 
it actually entered the mountains. Domitian further improved 
the communications of this district with Rome, by the construc- 
tion of the Via Domitiana, which diverged from the Via Appia at 
Sinuessa, and followed the low sandy coast ; it crossed the river 
Volturnus at Voltumum, near its mouth, by a bridge, which must 
have been a considerable undertaking, and then ran, still along 
the shore, past Liternum to Cumae and thence to Puteoli. Here 
it fell into the existing roads to Neapolis, the older Via Antiniana 
over the hills, at the back, and the newer, dating from the time 
of Agrippa, through the tunnel of Pausilypon and along the coast. 
The mileage in both cases was reckoned from Puteoli. Beyond 
Naples a road led along the coast through Herculaneum to 
Pompeii, where there was a branch for Stabiac and Surrentum, 
and thence to Nuceria, where it joined the Via Popillia. From 
Nuceria, which was an important road centre, a direct road ran 
to Stabiae, while from Salernum, ii m. farther south-east but 
outside the limits of Campania proper, a road ran due north to 
Abellinum and thence to Aeclanum or Beneventum. Teanum 
was another important centre : it lay at the point where the Via 
I-atina was crossed at right angles by a road leaving the Via Appia 
at Minturnae, and passing through Suessa Aurunca, while east of 
Teanum it ran on to Allifae, and there fell into liie road from 
Venafriim toTelesia. Five miles north of Teanumaroad branched 
off to Venafrum from the straight course of the Via Latina, and 
rejoined it near Ad Flexum (St Pietro in Fine). It is, indeed, 
probable that the original road made the detour by Venafrum, 
in order to give a direct communication between Rome and the 
interior of Samnium (inasmuch as roads ran from Venafrum to 
Aesemia and to Telesia by way of Allifae), and Th. Mommsen 
{Corp. Inscrip, Lat. x., Berlin, 1883, p. 699) denies the antiquity 
of the short cut through Rufrae (St Felice a Ruvo), though it is 
shown in Kiepert’s map at the end of the volume, with a milestone 
numbered 93 upon it. This is no doubt an error both in placing 
and in numbering, and refers to one numbered 96 found on the 
road to Venafrum ; but it is still difficult to believe that the short 
cut was not used in ancient times. The 4th and 3rd century 
coins of Telesia, Allifae and Aesemia are all of the Campanian 
type. 

Of the harbours of Campania, Puteoli was by far the most 
important from the commercial point of view. Its period of 
greatest comparative importance was the 2nd~ist century b.c 
The harbours constructed by Augustus by connecting the Lacus 
Avernus and Lacus Lucrinus with the sea, and that at Misenum 
(the latter the station of one of the chief divisions of the Roman 
navy, the other fleet being stationed at Ravenna), were mainly 
naval. Naples also had a considerable trade, but was less 
important than PuteolL 

The fertility of the Campanian plain was famous in ancient as 
in modem times ; ^ the best portion was the Campi Laboiini or 
Leborini (called Phlegraei by the Greeks and Terra di Lavoro in 
modem times, though the name has now extended to the whole 
province of Caserta) between the roads from Capua to Puteoli and 
Cumae (Pliny, HtsL Nat xviii. in). The loose black volcanic 
earth {terra pulla) was easier to work than the stiffer Roman soil, 
and gave three or four crops a year. The spelt, wheat and millet 
are especially mentioned, as also fruit and vegetables ; and the 
roses supplied the perfume factories of Capua. The wines of the 
Mons Massicus and of the Ager Falemus (the flat ground to the 
east and south-east of it) were the most sought after, though other 
districts also produced good wine ; but the olive was better suited 
to the slopes than to the plain, though that of Venafrum was good. 

^ The name Osci — earKer Opsci, Opusci (Gr. *Oirc/coI) — presumably 
meant tillers of the soil." 
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The Oscan language remained in use in the south of Campania 
(Pompeii, Nola, Nuceria) at all events until the Social War, but 
at some date soon after that Latin bec.ame general, except in 
Neapolis, where Greek was the official language during the whole 
of the imperial period. 

Sec J. Beloch, Campanten (2nd cd., Breslau, iSgo) ; Conway, 
Italic Dialects, pp. 51-57 ; Ch. Hiilsen in Pauly-Wissowa, Healencyklo^ 
pddie, iii. (Stuttgart, 189^), 1434. 

II. Campania in the modern sense includes a considerably 
larger area than the ancient name, inasmuch as to the comparti- 
mento of Campania belong tlie five provinces of Caserta, Bene- 
vento, Naples, Avellino and Salerno. 

It is bounded on the north by the provinces of Rome, Aquila 
(Abruzzi) and Campobasso (Molise), on the north-east by that of 
Foggia (Apulia), on the east by that of Potenza (Basilicata) and 
on the south and west by the Tyrrhenian Sea. The area is 6289 
sq. m. It thus includes the whole of the ancient Campania, a 
considerable portion of Samnium (with a part of the main cliain 
of the Apennines) and of Lucania, and some of Laiium adjecium^ 
consisting thus of a mountainous district, the greater part of which 
lies on the Mediterranean side of the watershed, with the extra- 
ordinarily fertile and populous ('ampanian plain ('ferradi Lavoro, 
with 473 inhabitants to the scjuare mile) between the mountains 
and the sea. The principal rivers are the Garigliano or Liri (anc. 
Liris), which rises in the Abruzzi (105 m. in lengtli) ; tlie Volturno 
(94 m. in length), with its tributary the More ; the Sarno, which 
rises near ^ia.rno and waters the fertile plain south-east of 
Vesuvius ; and the Sele, whose main tributary is the Tanagro, 
which is in turn largely fed by another Calore. The headwaters 
of the Sele have been tapped for the great aqueduct for the 
Apulian provinces. 

The coast-line begins a little east of Terracina at the lake of 
Fondi with a low-lying, marshy district (the ancient Ager 
Caecubtts), renowned for its wine (see Fondi). The mountains 
(of the ancient Aurunci) then come down to the sea, and on the 
east side of the extreme promontory to the south-east is the port 
of Gaeta, a strongly fortified naval station. The east side of 
the Gulf of Gaeta is occupied by the marshes at the moutli of the 
Liri, and the low sandy coast, with its unhealthy lagoons, 
continues (interrupted only by the Monte Massico, which reaches 
the sea at Mondragone) past the mouth of the Volturno, as far 
as the volcanic district (no longer active) with its several extinct 
craters (now small lakes, the Lacus Avernus, &c.) to the west of 
Naples, which forms the north-west extremity of the Bay of 
Naples. Here the scenery completely changes : the Bay of 
Naples, indeed, is one of the most beautiful in the world. The 
island of Procida lies zi m. south-west of the Capo Miseno, and 
3 m. south-west of Procida is that of Ischia. In consequence 
of the volcanic character of the district there are several import- 
ant mineral springs which are used medicinally, especially at 
Pozzuoli, Castellammare di Stabia, and on the island of Ischia. 

Pozzuoli (anc. Puteoli), the most important harbour of Italy 
in the ist century b.c., is now mainly noticeable for the large 
armour-plate and gun works of Messrs Armstrong, and for the 
volcanic earth {pozzolana) which forms so important an element 
in concrete and cement, and is largely quarried near Rome also. 
Naples, on the other hand, is one of the most important harbours 
of modem Italy. Beyond it, Torre del Greco and Torre Annun- 
ziata at the foot of Vesuvius, are active trading ports for smaller 
vessels, especially in connexion with macaroni, which is manu- 
factured extensively by all the towns along the bay. Castcllam- 
marc di Stabia, on the west coast of the gulf, has a large naval 
shipbuilding yard and an important harbour. Beyond CasteF 
lammare the promontory of Sorrento, ending in the Punta della 
Campanella (from which Capri is 3 m. south-west) forms the 
south-west extremity of the gulf. The highest i^int of this 
mountain ridge, which is connected with the main Apennine 
chain, is the Monte S. Angelo (4735 ft.). It extends as far east 
as Salerno, where the coast plain of the Sele b^ins. As in the 
low marshy ground at the mouths of the Liri and VcJtumo, 
malaria is very prevalent The south-east extremity of the Gulf 
of Salerno is formed by another mountain group, culminating 
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in the Monte Cervati (6229 ft.) ; and on the east side of this 
is the Gulf of Policastro, where the province of Salerno, and with 
it Campania, borders on the province of Potenza. 

The population of Campania was 3,080,503 in 1901 ; that of 
the province of Caserta was 705,412, with a total of 187 com- 
munes, the chief towns being Caserta (32,709), St Maria Capua 
Vetere (21,825), Maddaloni (20,682), Sessa Aurunca (21,844); 
that of the province of Beneventowas 256,504, with 73 communes, 
the only important town being Benevento itself (24,647) ; that of 
the province of Naples 1,151,834, with 69 communes, the most 
important towns being Naples (563,540), Torre del Greco (33,299), 
Castellammare di Stabia (32,841), Torre Annunziata (28,143), 
Pozzuoli (22,907) ; that of the province of Avellino (Principato 
Ulteriore in the days of the Neapolitan kingdom) 402,425, with 
128 communes, the chief towns being Avellino (23,760) and 
Ariano di Puglia (lyfiso); that of the province of Salerno 
(Principato Citeriore) 564,328, with 158 communes, the chief 
towms being Salerno (42,727), Cava dei Tirreni (23,681), Nocera 
Inferiore (19,796). Naples is the chief railway centre : a main 
line runs from Rome through Roccasecca (whence there is a 
branch via Sora to Avezzano, on the railway from Rome to 
Castellammare Adriatico), Caianello (junction for Isernia, on 
the line between Sulmona and Campobasso or Benevento), 
Sparanise (branch to Formia and Gaeta) and Caserta to Naples. 
From Caserta, indeed, there are two independent lines to Naples, 
while a main line runs to Benevento and Foggia across the 
Apennines. From Benevento railways run north to Vinchiaturo 
(for Isernia or Campobasso) and south to Avellino. From 
Cancello, a station on one of the two lines from Caserta to Naples, 
branches run to Torre Annunziata, and to Nola, Codola, Mercato. 
St Severino and Avellino. Naples, besides the two lines to 
Caserta (and thence either to Rome or Benevento), has local 
lines to Pozzuoli and Torregaveta (for Ischia) and two lines to 
Samo, one via Ottaiano, the other via Pompeii, which together 
make up the circum-Vesuvian electric line, and were in connexion 
with the railway to the top of Vesuvius until its destruction in 
April 1906. The main line for .southern Italy passes through 
Torre Annunziata (branch for Castellammare di Stabia and 
Gragnano), Nocera (branch for Codola), Salerno (branch for 
Mercato St Severino), and Battipaglia. Here it divides, one 
line going east-south-east to Sicignano (branch to Lagonegro), 
Potenza and Metaponto (for Taranto and Brindisi or the line 
along the east coast of Calabria to Reggio), the other going south- 
south-east along the west coast of Calabria to Reggio. 

Industrial activity is mainly concentrated in Naples, Pozzuoli 
and the towns between Naples and Castellammare di Stabia 
(including the latter) on the north-east shores of the Bay of 
Naples. The native peasant industries are (besides agriculture, 
for which .see Italy) the manufacture of pottery and weaving 
with small hand-looms, both of which are being swept away by 
the introduction of machinery ; but a government school of 
textiles has been established at Naples for the encouragement of 
the trade. (T. As.) 

CAMPANI-ALIMENIS, MATTEO, Italian mechanician and 
natural philosopher of the 17th century, was born at Spoleto. 
He held a curacy at Rome in 1661, but devoted himself principally 
to scientific pursuits. As an optician he is chiefly celebrated 
for the manufacture of the large object-glasses with which 
G. D. Cassini discovered two of Saturn’s satellites, and for an 
attempt to rectify chromatic aberration, by using a triple eye- 
glass ; and in clock-making, for his invention of the illuminated 
dial-plate, and that of noiseless clocks, as well as for an attempt 
to correct the irregularities of the pendulum which arise from 
variations of temperature. Campani published in 1678 a work 
on horology, and on the manufacture of lenses for telescopes. 
His younger brother Giuseppe was also an ingenious optician 
(indeed the attempt to Cv^rrect chromatic aberration has been 
ascribed to him instead of to Matteo), and is, besides, note- 
worthy as an astronomer, especially for his discovery, by the 
aid of a telescope of his own construction, of the spots in Jupiter, 
the ci<cdit of which was, however, also elaimed by Eustachio | 
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CAMPANILE^ the bell tower attached to the churches and 
town-halls in Italy (from campana, a bell). Bells are supposed 
to have been first used for announcing the sacred offices by Pope 
Sabinian (604), the immediate successor to St Gregory ; and 
their use by the municipalities came with the rights granted by 
kings and emperors to the citizens to enclose their towns with 
fortifications, and assemble at the sound of a great bell. It is to 
the Lombard architects of the north of Italy that we are indebted 
I for the introduction and development of the campanile, which, 
when used in connexion with a sacred building, is a feature 
peculiar to Christian architecture — Christians alone making use 
of the bell to gather the multitude to public worship. The 
campanile of Italy serves the same purpose as the tower or 
steeple of the churches in the north and west of Europe, but 
differs from it in design and position with regard to the body of 
the church. It is almost always detached from the church, or 
at most connected with it by an arcaded passage. As a rule also 
there is never more than one campanile to a church, with a few 
exceptions, as in S. Ambrogio, Milan ; the cathedral of Novara ; 
S. Abbondio, Como ; S. Antonio, Padua ; and some of the 
churches in south Italy and Sicily. The design differs entirely 
from the northern type ; it never has buttresses, is very tall and 
thin in proportion to its height, and as a rule rises abruptly from 
the ground without base or plinth mouldings undiminished to 
the summit ; it is usually divided by string-courses into storeys 
of nearly equal height, and in north and central Italy the wall 
surface is decorated with pilaster strips and arcaded corbel 
strings. l.ater, the square tower was crowned with an octagonal 
turret, sometimes with a conical roof, as in Cremona and Modena 
cathedrals^ As a rule the openings increase in number and 
dimensions as they rise, those at the top therefore giving a light- 
ness to the structure, while the lower portions, with narrow slits 
only, impart solidity to the whole composition. 

The earliest examples are those of the two churches of S. 
Apollinare in Classe (see Basilica, fig. 8) and S. Apollinare Nuovo 
at Ravenna, dating from the 6th century. They are circular, 
of considerable height, and probably were erected as watch 
towers or depositories for the treasures of the church. The next 
in order are those in Rome, of which there are a very large 
number in existence, dating from the 8th to the nth century. 
These towers are square and in several storeys, the lower part 
quite plain till well above the church to which they are attached. 
Above this they are divided into storeys by brick cornices carried 
on stone corbels, generally taken from ancient buildings, the 
lower storeys with blind arcades and the upper storeys with open 
arcades. The earliest on record was one connected with St 
Peter’s, to the atrium of which, in the middle of the 8th century, 
a bell-tower overlaid with gold was added. One of the finest is 
that of S. Maria-in-Cosmedin, ascribed to the 8th or 9th century. 
In the lower part of it are embedded some ancient columns of the 
Composite Order belonging to the Temple of Ceres. The tower 
is 120 ft. high, the upper part divided into seven storeys, the four 
upper ones with open arcades, the bells being hung in the second 
from the top. The arches of the arcades, two or three in number, 
are recessed in two orders and rest on long impost blocks (their 
length equal to the thickness of the wall above), carried by a 
mid-wall shaft. This type of arcade or window is found in early 
German work, except that, as a rule, there is a capital under the 
impost block. Rome is probably the source from which the 
Saxon windows were derived, the example in Worth church being 
identically the same as those in the Roman campanili. In the 
campanile of S. Alcssio there are two arcades in each storey, each 
divided with a mid-wall shaft. Among others, those of SS. 
Giovanni e Paolo, S. Lorenzo in Lucina, S. Francesca Romana, 
S. Croce in Gerusalemme, S. Giorgio in Velabro (fig. i), S. Cecilia, 
S. Pudenziana, S. Bartolommeo in Isola (982), S. Silvestro in 
Capite, are characteristic examples. On some of the towers are 
encrusted plaques of marble or of red or green porphyry, enclosed 
in a tile or moulded brick border ; sometimes these plaques are 
in ^majolica with Byzantine patterns. 

The early campanili of the north of Italy are of quite another 
type, the north campanile of S. Ambrogio, Milan (1129), being 
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decorated with vertical flat pilaster strips, four on each face, and 
horizontal arcaded corbel strings. Of earlier date (879), the 
campanile of S. Satiro at Milan is in perfect preservation ; it is 
divided into four storeys by arched corbel tables, the upper 
storey having a similar arcade with mid-wall shaft to those in 
Rome. One of the most notable examples in north Italy is the 
campanile of Pomposa near Ferrara. It is of immense height 
and has nine storeys crowned with a lofty conical spire, the wall 
face being divided vertically with pilaster strips and horizontally 



From a photograph by AUnari. 

Fig. I. — Campanile of S. Giorgio in Vclabro, Rome. 

with arcaded corbel tables, — this campanile, the two towers of 
S. Antonio, Padua, and that of S. Gottardo, Milan, of octagonal 
plan, being among the few which are thus terminated. In the 
campwiile at Torcello we find an entirely different treatment : 
doubly recessed pilaster-strips divide each face into two lofty 
blind arcades rwing from the ground to the belfry storey, over 
100 ft. high, with small slits for windows, the upper or belfry 
storey having an arcade of four arches on each front. This is the 
type generally adopted in the campwiili of Venice, where there 
are no string-courses. The campanile of St Mark -s was of similar 
design, with four lofty blind arcAdes on each face. The lower 
portion, built in bricky 163 ft. high, was commienced in 903 but 


not completed till the middle of the 12th century. In 1510 a 
belfry, storey was added with an open arcade of four arches on 
each face, and slightly set back from the face of the tower above 
ww a mass of masonry with pyramidal roof, the total height 
being 320 ft. On the 14th of July 1902 the whole structure 
collapsed ; its age, the great weight of the additions made in 
1510, and probably the cutting away inside of the lower part, 
would seem to have been the principal contributors to this 
disaster, as the pile 
foundations were found to 
be in excellent condition. 

In central Italy the two 
early campanili at Lucca 
return to the Lombard 
type of the north, with 
pilaster strips and arcaded 
corbel strings, and the 
same is found in S. Fran- 
cesco (Assisi), S. Frediano 
(Lucca), S. Pictro-in- 
Grado and S. Michele- 
in-Orticaia (Pisa), and S. 

Maria-Novella (Florence). 

The campanile of S. Nic- 
cola, Pisa, is octagonal on 
plan, with a lofty blind 
arcade on each face like 
those in Venice, but with 
a single string-course half- 
way up. The gallery 
above is an open eaves 
gallery like those in north 
Italy. 

In southern Italy the 
design of the campanile 
varies again. In the two 
more important examples 
at Bari and Molfetta, there 
are two towers in each case 
attached to the east end 
of the cathedrals. I'he 
campanili arc in plain 
masonr}% the storeys being 
suggested only by blind 
arches or windows, there 
being neither pilaster 
strips nor string-coursesw 
The same treatment is 
found at Barletta and 
Caserta Vecichia ; in the 
latter the upper storey has 
been made octagonal with 
circular tuixets at each 
angle, and this type of 
design is followed at 
Amalfi, the centre portion, 
being circular instead of 
octagonal and raised much 
higher. In Palermo the 
campanile of the Marto- 
rana, of which the two lower storeys, decorated with three concen- 
tric blind pointed arches on each face, probably date from the 
Saracenic occupation, has angle turrets on the two upper storeys. 
The upper portions of the campanile of the cathedral have 
similar angle turrets, which, crowned with conical roofs, group 
well with the central octagonal spires of the towers. The two 
towers of the west front of the cathedral at Cefalu resemble 
those of Bari and Molfetta as regards their treatment. 

The campanili of S. Zenone, Verona, and the cathedrals of 
3 iena and Prato differ from those already mentioned in that 
they owe their decoration to the alternating courses of black 
and white marble. Of this type by far the most remarkable so 



Fig. 2. — Campanile of St Mark's, Venice. 
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far as its marble decoration is concerned is Giotto’s campanile at 
Florence, built in 1334. It measures 275 ft high, 45 ft. square, 
and is encased in black, white and red marble, with occasional 
sculptured ornament. The angles are emphasized by octagonal 
projections, the panelling of wliich seems to have ruled that of 
the whole structure. There are five storeys, of which the three 
upper ones are pierced with windows ; twin arcades side by side 



From a photograph by Alinari. 

Fig. 3. — Giotto’s Campanile, Florence. 

in the two lower, and a lofty triplet window with tracery in the 
belfry stage. A richly corbelled cornice crowns the structure, 
above which a spire was projected by Giotto, but never carried 
out. 

The loftiest campanile in Italy is that of Cremona, 396 ft. 
|iigh. Though built in the second half of the 13th century, and 
showing therefore Gothic influence in the pointed windows of the 
belfry and two storeys below, and the substitution of the pointed 


for the semicirfular arch of the arcaded corbel string-courses, it 
follows the Lombard type in its genend design, and the same is 
found in the campanile of S. Andrea, Mantua. In the 16th 
century an octagonal lantern in two strings crowned with a 
conical roof was added. Owing to defective foundations, some 
of the Italian campanili incline over considerably ; of these 
leaning towers, those of the Garisendi and Asinelli palaces at 
Bologna form con- 
spicuous objects in 
the town ; the two 
more remarkable ex- 
amples are the cam- 
panile of S. Martino 
at Este, of early 
Lombard type, and 
the leaning tower at 
Pisa, which was built 
by the citizens in 
IT 74 to rival that of 
Venice. The Pisa 
tower is circular on 
plan, about 51 ft in 
diameter and 172 ft. 
high. Not including 
the belfry storey, 
which is set back on 
the inner wall, it is 
divided into seven 
storeys all sur- 
rounded with an open 
gallery or arcade. 

(See Architecture, 

Plate I. fig. 62). 

Owing to the sinking 
of the piles on the 
south side, the in- 
clination was already 
noticed when the 
tower was about 30 
ft. high, and slight 
additions in the 
heightof the masonry 
on that side were in^ 
troduced to correct 
the level, but with- 
out result, so that 
the works were 
stopped for many 
years and taken up 
agw in 1234 under 
the direction of 
William of Inns- 
bruck; he also at- 
tempted to rectify 
the levels by increas- 
ing the height of 
the masonry on the 
south side. At a 
later period the bel- 
fry storey was added. 

The inclination now 
approaches 14 ft out of the perpendi^^laf. The outside is built 
entirely in white marble and is of admirablte workmanship, but 
it is a question whether the equal subdivision of the several 
storeys is not rather monotonous. The campanili of the churches 
of S. Nicolas and S. Michele in Orticaia, both in Pisa, are also 
inclined to a slight extent 

The campanili hitherto described are all attached to churches, 
but there are others belonging to civic buildings some of which 
ar^^^f great importance. The campanile of the town hall df 
Siena rises to an enormous height, being 285 ft, and only 22 ft 
wide; it is built in brick and crowned with a battlemented 



Frc^in a phulograph by Alinari. 

Fig. 4. — Campanile of the Palazzo del 
Sigxioi», Verona. 
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parapet carried on machicolation corbels, i6 ft. high, all in stone, 
and a belfry storey above set back behind the face of the tower. 
The campanile of the Palazzo Vecchio at Florence Is similarly 
crowned, but it does not descend to the ground, being balanced 
in the centre of the main wall of the town hall. A third example 
is the fine campanile of the Palazzo-del-Signore at Verona, fig. 4, 
the lower portion built in alternate courses of brick and stone 
and above entirely in brick, rising to a height of nearly 250 ft, 
and pierced with putlog holes only. The belfry window on each 
face is divided into three lights with coupled shafts. An octagonfid 
tower of two storeys rises above the corbelled eaves. 

In the campanili of the Renaissance in Italy the same general 
proportions of the tower are adhered to, and the style lent itself 
easily to its decoration ; in Venice the lofty blind arcades were 
adhered to, as in the campanile of the church of S. Gioigio dei 
Greci. In that of S. Giorgio Maggiore, however, Palladio re- 
turned to the simple brickwork of Verona, crowned with a 
belfry storey in stone, with angle pilasters and columns of the 
Corinthian order in antis, and central turret with spire above. 
In Genoa there are many examples ; the quoins are either 
decorated with rusticated masonry or attenuated pilasters, with 
or without horizontal string-courses, always crowned with a 
belfry storey in stone and classic cornices, which on account of 
their greater projection present a fine effect. (R. P. s.) 

CAMPANULA (Bell-flower), in botany, a genus of plants 
containing about 230 species, found in the temperate parts 
of the northern hemisphere, chiefly in the Mediterranean region. 
The name is taken from the bell-shaped flower. The plants 
are perennial, rarely annual or biennid, herbs with spikes or 
racemes of white, blue or lilac flowers. Several are native in 
Britain ; Campanida rotundifolia is the harebell {q.v,) or Scotch 
bluebell, a common plant on pastures and heaths, — the delicate 
slender stem bears one or a few drooping bell-shaped flowers ; 
C. Rapunculus, tampion or ramps, is a larger plant with a 
panicle of broadly campanulate red-purple or blue flowers, and 
occurs on gravelly roadsides and hedgebanks, but is rare. It 
is cultivated, but not extensively, for its fleshy roots, which 
are used, either boiled or raw, as salad. Many of the species 
are grown in gardens for their elegant flowers ; the dwarf forms 
are excellent for pot culture, rockeries or fronts of borders. 
C. Medium, Canterbury bell, with large blue, purple and white 
flowers, is a favourite and handsome biennial, of which there 
are numerous varieties. C, persicifolia, a perennial with more 
open flowers, is also a well-known border plant, with numerous 
forms, including white and blue-flowered and single and double. 
C. glomerata, which has sessile flowers crowded in heads on the 
stems and branches, found native in Britain in chalky and dry 
pastures, is known in numerous varieties as a border plant. 
C. pyramidalts, with numerous flowers forming a tall pyramidal 
inflorescence, is a handsome species. There are also a number 
of alpine species suitable for rockeries, such as C. alpina, cauca- 
sica, caespitosa and others. The plants are easily cultivated. 
The perenniak are propagated by dividing the roots or by young 
cuttings in spring, or by seeds. 

CAMPBELL, ALEXANDER (1788-1866), American religious 
leader, was bom near Ballymena, Co. Antrim, Ireland, on the 
1 2th of September 1788, and was the son of Thomas Campbell 
(1763-1854), a schoolmaster and clergyman of the Presbyterian 

Seceders.” Alexander in i8c^, after a year at Glasgow 
University, joined his father in Washington, Pennsylvania^ 
where the elder Campbell had just formed the Christian Associa- 
tion of Washington, “ for the sole purpose of promoting simple 
evi^elical Christianity.” With his father’s desire for Church 
unity the son agreed. He began to preach in 1810, refusing any 
salaiy ; in 18 ti he settled in what is now Bethany, West 
Virginia, and was licensed by the Brush Run Church, as the 
Chmtian Association was now called. In 1812, uiging baptism 
by immersion upon his followers his own example, he took his 
father’s place as leader of the Disciples of Christ popularly 
caUed Christians, Campbellites and Reformers). He seemed 
monnentarUy to approa^ the doctrinal ^sition of the Baptists, 
but by his statement, “ I will be baptized only into the primitive 


Christian faith,” by his iconoclastic preaching and his editorial 
conduct of The Christiafi Baptist (*823-1830), and by the tone 
of his able debates with Paedobaptists, be soon incurred the 
disfavour of the Redstone Association of Baptist churches in 
western Pennsylvania, and in 1823 his followers transferred 
their membership to the Mahoning Association of Baptist 
churches in eastern Ohio, only to break absolutely with the 
Baptists in 1830. Campbell, who in 1829 had been elected to 
the Constitutional Convention of Virginia by his anti-slavery 
neighbours, now established The Millennial Harbinger (1830- 
*^^5), in which, on Biblical grounds, he opposed emancipation, 
but which he used principally to preach the imminent Second 
Coming, which he actually set for 1866, in which year he died, 
on the 4th of March, at Bethany, West Virginia, having been for 
twenty-five years president of Bethany College. He travelled, 
lectured, and preached throughout the United States and in 
England and Scotland ; debated with many Presbyterian 
champions, with Bishop Purcell of Cincinnati and with Robert 
Owen ; and edited a revision of the New Testament, 

See Thomas W. Grafton’s Alexander Campbell, Leader of the Great 
Reformation of the Nineteenth Century (St Louis, 1897). 

CAMPBELL, BEATRICE STELLA (Mre Patrick Campbell) 
(1865- ), English actress, was born in London, her maiden 

name being Tanner, and in 1884 married Captain Patrick 
Campbell (d. 1900). After having appeared on the provincial 
stage she first became prominent at the Adelphi theatre, London, 
in 1892, and next year created the chief part in Pinero’s Second 
Mrs Tanqueray at the St James’s, her remarkable impersonation 
at once putting her in the first rank of English actresses. For 
some years she displayed her striking dramatic talent in London, 
playing notably with Mr Forbes Robertson in Davidson’s For 
the Crown, and in Macbeth ; and her Magda (Royalty, 1000) 
could hold its own with either Bernhardt or Duse. In later 
years she paid successful visits to America, but in England 
played chiefly on provincial tours. 

CAMPBELL, GEORGE (1719-1796), Scottish theologian, was 
bom at Aberdeen on the 25th of December 1719. His father, the 
Rev. Colin Campbell, one of the ministers of Aberdeen, the son of 
George Campbell of Westhall, who claimed to belong to the Argyll 
branch of the family, died in 1728, leaving a widow and six 
children in somewhat straitened circumstances. George, the 
youngest son, wais destined for the legal profession, and after 
attending the grammar school of Aberdeen and the arts classes 
at Marischal College, he was sent to Edinburgh to serve as an 
apprentice to a writer to the Signet. While at Edinburgh he 
attended the theological lectures, and when the term of his 
apprenticeship expired, he was enrolled as a regular student in 
the Aberdeen divinity hall. After a distinguished career he was, 
in 1746, licensed to preach by the presbytery of Aberdeen. From 
1748 to 1757 he was minister of Banchory Ternan, a parish on the 
Dee, some 20 m. from Aberdeen. He then transferred to Aber- 
deen, which was at the time a centre of considerable intellectual 
activity. Thomas Reid was professor of philosophy at King’s 
College ; John Gregory (1724-1773), Reid’s predecessor, held the 
chair of medicine ; Alexander Gerard (1728-1795) was professor 
of divinity at Marischal College; and in 1760 James Beattie 
(1735-1803) became professor of inoral philosophy in the same 
college. These men, with others of less note, formed themselves 
in 1758 into a society for the discussions of questions in philosophy. 
Reid was its first secretary, and Campbell one of its founders. It 
lasted till about 1773, and during this period numerous papers 
were read, particularly those by Reid and Campbell, which were 
afterwards expanded and published. 

In 1759 Campbell was maide principal of Marischal College, to 
1763 he published his celebrated Dissertation on Mtraeles, m 
which he seeks to show, in opposition to Hume, that mirades are 
capable of proof by testimony, and that the miracles of Christi- 
anity are sufficiently attested. There is no contradiction, he 
argues, as Hume said there was, between what we toow by 
testimony and the evidence upon which a law of nature is based ; 
they art of a d^erent description indeed, but we can without 
inconsistent believe that both are true. The Disstriaiton is not 
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a complete treatise upon miracles, but with all deductions it was 
and still is a valuable contribution to theological literature. In 
1771 Campbell was elected professor of theology at Marischal 
College, and resigned his city charge, although he still preached 
as minister of Greyfriars, a duty then attached to the chair. His 
Philosophy of Rhetoric^ planned at Banchory Teman years before, 
appear^ in 1776, and at once took a high place among books on 
the subject. In 1778 his last and in some respects his greatest 
work appeared, A New Translation of the Gospels. The critical 
and explanatory notes which accompanied it gave the book a 
high value. 

In 1795 was compelled by increasing weakness to resign the 
offices he held in Marischal College, and on his retirement he 
received a pension of £300 from the king. He died on the 31st of 
March 1796. 

His Lectures on Ecclesiastical History were published after his 
death with a biographical notice by G. S. Keith ; there is a uniform 
edition of his works in 6 vols. 

CAMPBELL, JOHN (1708-1775), Scottish author, was bom at 
Edinburgh on the 8th of March 1708. Being designed for the 
legal profession, he was sent to Windsor, and apprenticed to an 
attorney ; but his tastes soon led him to abandon the study of 
law and to devote himself entirely to literature. In 1736 he 
published the Military History of Prince Eugene and the Duke 
of Marlborough, and soon after contributed several important 
articles to the Ancient Universal History. In 1742 and 1744 
appeared the Lives of the British Admirals, in 4 vols., a popular 
work which has been continued by other authors. Besides 
contributing to the Biographia Briiannica and Dodsley’s Pre- 
ceptor, he published a work on The Present State of Europe, 
consisting of a scries of papers which had appeared in the Museum. 
He also wrote the histories of the Portuguese, Dutch, Spanish, 
French, Swedish, Danish and Ostend settlements in the East 
Indies, and the histories of Spain, Portugal, Algarve, Navarre 
and France, from the time of Clovis till 1656, for the Modern 
Universal History. At the request of Lord Bute, he published a 
vindication of the peace of Paris concluded in 1763, embodying 
in it a descriptive and historical account of the New Sugar 
Islands in the West Indies. By the king he was appointed agent 
for the provinces of Georgia in 1755. His last and most elaborate 
work. Political Survey of Britain, 2 vols. 4to, was published in 
1744, and greatly increased the author’s reputation. Campbell 
died on the 28th of December 1775. He received the honorary 
degree of LL.D, from the university of Glasgow in 1745. 

CAMPBELL, JOHN CAMPBELL, Baron (1779-1861), lord 
chancellorof England, the second son of the Rev. George Campbell, 
D.D., was bom on the 17th of September 1779 at Cupar, Fife, 
where his father was for fifty years parish minister. For a few 
years Campbell studied at the United College, St Andrews, In 
1800 he was entered as a student at Lincoln’s Inn, and, after a 
short connexion with the Morning Chronicle, was called to the 
bar in 1806, and at once began to report cases decided at nisi 
prius {i.e. on jury trial). Of these Reports he published altogether 
four volumes, with learned notes ; they extend from Michaelmas 
1807 to Hilary 1816. Campbell also devoted himself a good deal 
to criminal business, but in spite of his unceasing industry he 
failed to attract much attention behind the bar ; he had changed 
his circuit from the home to the Oxford, but briefs came in slowly, 
and it was not till 1827 that he obtained a silk gown and found 
himself in that “ front rank ” who are permitted to have political 
aspirations. He unsuccessfully contested the borough of Stafford 
in 1826, but was elected for it in 1830 and again in 1831, In the 
House he showed an extraordinary, sometimes an excessive zeal 
for public business, speaking on all subjects with practical sense, 
but on none with eloquence or spirit. His main object, however, 
like that of Brougham, was the amelioration of the law, mote by 
the abolition of cumbrous technicalities than by the assertion of 
new and striking principles. 

TIlUs his name is associated with the Fines and Recoveries 
Act 1833 ; the Inheritance Act 1833 ; the Dower Act 
Ifj My 'the Real Property Limitation Act 1833 ; the Wills Act 
one of the Copyhold Tenure Acts 1841 ; and the Judgments 


Act 1838. AH^these measures were important and were carefully 
drawn ; but their merits cannot be explained in a biographied 
notice. The second was called for by the preference which the 
common law gave to a distant collateral over the brother of the 
half-blood of the first purchaser ; the fourth conferred an 
indefeasible title on adverse possession for twenty years (a term 
shortened by Lord Cairns in 1875 to twelve years); the fifth 
reduced the number of witnesses required by law to attest wills, 
and removed the vexatious distinction which existed in this 
respect between freeholds and copyholds ; the last freed an 
innocent debtor from imprisonment only before final judgment 
(or on what was termed mesne process), but the principle stated 
by Campbell that only fraudulent debtors should be imprisoned 
was ultimately given effect to for England and Wales in 1869.1 
In one of his most cherished objects, however, that of Land 
Registration (g.v.), which formed the theme of his maiden speech 
in parliament, Campbell was doomed to disappointment. His 
most important appearance as member for Stafford was in defence 
of Lord John Russell's first Reform Bill (1831). In a temperate 
and learned speech, based on Fox’s declaration against constitu- 
tion-mongering, he supported both the enfranchising and the 
disfranchising clauses, and easily disposed of tlie cries of “ cor- 
poration robbery,” “ nabob representation,” “ opening for young 
men of talent,” &c. The following year (1832) found Campbell 
solicitor-general, a knight and member for Dudley, which he 
represented till 1834. In that year he became attorney -general 
and was returned by Edinburgh, for which he sat till 1841.2 

His political creed declared upon the hustings there was that 
of a moderate Whig. He maintained the connexion of church 
and state, and opposed triennial parliaments and the ballot. 
In parliament he continued to lend the most effective help to the 
Liberal party. His speech in 1835 in support of the motion for 
inquiry into the Irish Church temporalities with a view to their 
partial appropriation for national purposes (for disestablishment 
was not then dreamed of as possible) contains much terse argu- 
ment, and no doubt contributed to the fall of Peel and the 
formation of the Melbourne cabinet. The next year Campbell 
had a fierce encounter with Lord Stanley in the debate which 
followed the motion of T. Spring Rice(afterwards Lord Monteagle) 
on the repair and maintenance of parochial churches and chapels. 
The legal point in the dispute (which Campbell afterwards made 
the .subject of a separate pamphlet) was whether the church- 
wardens of the parish, in the absence of the vestry, had any means 
of enforcing a rate except the antiquated interdict or ecclesiastical 
censure. It was not on legal technicalities, however, but on tlie 
broad principle of religious equality, that Campbell supported 
the abolition of church rates, in which he included the Edinburgh 
annuity-tax. 

In the same year he spoke for Lord Melbourne in the action 
(thought by some to be a political conspiracy which, the Hon. 
G. C. Norton brought against the Whig premier for criminal 
conversation with his wife. At this time also he exerted himself 
for the reform of justiefe in the ecclesiastical courts, for the 
uniformity of the law of marriage (which he held should be a 
purely civil contract) and for giving prisoners charged with 
felony the benefit of counsel. His defence of The Times news- 
paper, which had accused Sir John Conroy, equerry to the 
duchess of Kent, of misappropriation of money (1838), is chiefly 
remarkable for the confession — “ I despair of any definition of 
libel which shall exclude no publications which ought to be 
suppressed, and include none which ought to be permitted.” 
His own definition of blasphemous libel was enforced in the 

* Two of his later acts, allowing the defendant in an action for libel 
to prove veritas, and giving a right of action to the representatives of 
persons killed through negligence, also deserve mention. : 

^ Greville in his Memoirs says that Campbell got , this post on 
condition that he should not expect the ordinary prbnibtion to the 
bench, a condition which, if it were so, he immediately violated by 
claiming the vice-chancellorship on the death of Sir John Leach. 
Pepys (Lord Gottenham) and Biclcersteth (Lord-Langdale) were both 
promoted to the bench in preference to Cajppbell. 

• “ There can be no doubt that pld Wytitoh was at the liOttom Of 

it all, and persuaded Lord Grantley to uige it on for mere political 
purposes.''— -Greville, iii. 351. • ' 
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prosecution which, as attorney-general, he raised against the 
bookseller H. Hetherington, and which he justified on the singular 
ground that “the vast bulk of the population believe that 
morality depends entirely on revelation ; and if a doubt could be 
raised among them that the ten commandments were given by 
God from Mount Sinai, men would think they were at liberty to 
steal, and women would consider themselves absolved from the 
restraints of chastity/’ But his most distinguished effort at the 
bar was undoubtedly the speech for the House of Commons in 
the famous case of Stockdale v. Hansard, 1837, 7 C. and P. 731. 
The Commons had ordered to be printed, among other papers, 
a report of the inspectors of prisons on Newgate, which stated 
that an obscene book, published by Stockdale, was given to the 
prisoners to read. Stockdale sued the Commons’ publisher, and 
was met by the plea of parliamentary privilege, to which, however, 
the judges did not give effect, on the ground that they were 
entitled to define the privileges of the Commons, and that publica- 
tion of papers was not essential to the functions of parliament. 
The matter was settled by an act of 1840. 

In 1840 Campbell conducted the prosecution against John 
Frost, one of the three Chartist leaders who attacked the town 
of Newport, all of whom were found guilty of high treason. We 
may also mention, as matter of historical interest, the case 
before the high steward and the House of Lords which arose out 
of the duel fought on Wimbledon Common between the earl of 
Cardigan and Captain Harvey Tuckett. The law of course was 
clear that the “ punctilio which swordsmen falsely do call 
honour ” was no excuse for wilful murder. To the astonishment 
of everybody, Lord Cardigan escaped from a capital charge of 
felony because the full name of his antagonist (Harvey Garnett 
Phipps Tuckett) was not legally proved. It is difficult to suppose 
that such a blunder was not preconcerted. Campbell himself 
made the extraordinary declaration that to engage in a duel 
which could not be declined without infamy {i.e. social disgrace) 
was “ an act free from moral turpitude,” although the law 
properly held it to be wilful murder. Next year, as the Melbourne 
administration was near its close, Plunkett, the venerable 
chancellor of Ireland, was forced by discreditable pressure to 
resign, and the Whig attorney-general, who had never practised 
in equity, became chancellor of Ireland, and was raised to the 
peerage with the title of Baron Campbell of St Andrews, in the 
county of Fife. His wife, Mary Elizabeth Campbell, the eldest 
daughter of the first Baron Abinger by one of the Campbells of 
Kilmorey, Argyllshire, whom he had married in 1821, had in 
1836 been created Baroness Stratheden in recognition of the 
withdrawal of his claim to the mastership of the rolls. The post 
of chancellor Campbell held for only sixteen days, and then 
resigned it to his successor Sir Edward Sugden(Lord St Leonards). 
The circumstances of his appointment and the erroneous belief 
that he was receiving a pension of £4000 per annum for his few 
days’ court work brought Campbell much unmerited obloquy.^ 
It was during the period 1841-1849, when he had no legal duty, 
except the self-imposed one of occasionally hearing Scottish 
appeals in the House of Lords, that the unlucky dream of literary 
fame troubled Lord Campbell’s leisure.^ 

Following in the path struck out by Miss Strickland in her 
Lives of the Queens of England, and by Lord Brougham’s Lives of 
Eminent Statesmen, he at last produced, in 1849, The Lives of the 
Lord, Chancellors and Keepers of the Great Seal of England, from 
the earliest times till the reign of King George IV,, ^ vols. 8vo. 
The conception of this work is magnificent ; its execution 
wretched. Intended to evolve a history of jurisprudence from 
the truthful portraits of England’s greatest lawyers, it merely 
exhibits the ill-digested results of desultory learning, without a 
trace of scientific symmetry or literary taste, without a spark of 
that divine imaginative sympathy which alone can give flesh and 
spirit to the dead bones of the post, and without which the present 

^ See thereon J. B. Atlay, The Victorian Chancellors (1908), vol. ii. 
p. 174. 

* In 1842 he published the Speeches of Lord Campbell at the Bar 
and in the House of Commons, with an Address to the Irish Bar as 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland (Edin., Black). 
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becomes an unintelligible maze of mean and selfish ideas. A 
charming style, a vivid fancy, exhaustive research, were not to be 
expected from a hard-worked barrister ; but he must certainly 
be held responsible for the frequent plagiarisms, the still more 
frequent inaccuracies of detail, the colossd vanity which obtrudes 
on almost every page, the hasty insinuations against the memory 
of the great departed who were to him as giants, and the petty 
sneers which he condescends to print against his own contem- 
poraries, with whom he was living from day to day on terms of 
apparently sincere friendship. 

These faults are painfully apparent in the lives of Hardwickc, 
Eldon, Lyndhurst and Brougham, and they have been pointed 
out by the biographers of Eldon and by Lord St Leonards.^ 
And yet the book is an invaluable repertory of facts, and must 
endure until it is superseded by something better. It was 
followed by the Lives of the Chief Justices of England, from the 
Norman Conquest till the death of Lord Mansfield, 8vo, 2 vols., 
a book of similar construction but inferior merit. 

It must not be supposed that during this |)eriod the literary 
lawyer was silent in the House of Lords. He spoke frequently. 
The 3rd volume of the Protests of the Lords, edited by I'horold 
Rogers (1875), contains no less than ten protests by (Campbell, 
entered in the years 1842-1845. He protests against Peel's 
Income Tax Bill of 1842 ; against the Aberdeen Act 1843, as 
conferring undue power on church courts ; against the per- 
petuation of diocesan courts for probate and administration ; 
against Lord Stanley’s absurd bill providing compensation for 
the destruction of fences to dispossessed Irish tenants ; and 
against the Parliamentary Proceedings Bill, which proposed 
that all bills, except money bills, having reached a certain stage 
or having passed one House, should be continued to next session. 
The last he opposed because the proper remedy lay in resolutions 
and orders of the House. He protests in favour of Lord Mont- 
eagle’s motion for inquiry into the sliding scale of corn duties ; 
of Lord Normanby’s motion on the queen’s speech in 1843, for 
inquiry into the state of Ireland (then wholly under military 
occupation) ; of Lord Radnor’s bill to define the constitutional 
powers of the home secretary, when Sir James Graham opened 
Mazzini’s letters. In 1844 he records a solitary protest against 
the judgment of the House of Lords in R, v. Millis, 1844, 
10 (!la. and Fin. 534, which affirmed that a man regularly 
married according to the rites of the Irish Presbyterian Church, 
and afterwards regularly married to another woman by an 
episcopally ordained clergyman, could not be convicted of 
bigamy, because the English law required for the validity of a 
marriage that it should be performed by an ordained priest. 

On the resignation of Lord Denman in 1850, Campbell was 
appointed chief justice of the cjueen’s bench. For this post he 
was well fitted by his knowledge of common law, his habitual 
attention to the pleadings in court and his power of clear state- 
ment. On the other hand, at nisi prius and on the criminal 
circuit, he was accused of frequently attempting unduly to 
influence juries in their estimate of the credibility of evidence. 
It is also certain that he liked to excite applause in the galleries 
by some platitude alx)ut the “ glorious Revolution ” or the 
“ Protestant succession.” He assisted in the reforms of special 
pleading at Westminster, and had a recognized place with 
Brougham and Lyndhurst in legal discussions in the House of 
Lords. But he had neither the generous temperament nor the 
breadth of view which is required in the composition of even a 
mediocre statesman. In 1859 he was made lord chancellor of 
Great Britain, probably on the understanding that Bethell 
should succeed as soon as he could be spared from the House of 
Commons. His short tenure of this office calls for no remark. In 
the same year he published in the form of a letter to Payne Collier 
an amusing and extremely inconclusive essay on Shakespeare’s 
legal acquirements. One passage will show the conjectural 

^ It was of this book that Sir Charles Wetherell said, referring to 
its author, “ and then there is my noble and biographical friend who 
has added a new terror to death." Sec Misrepresentations in Camp- 
bell's '* Lives of Lyndhurst and Brougham " corrected by St Leonards 
(London, 1869). 
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process which runs through the book: ‘'If Shakespeare was 
really articled to a Stratknrd attorney, in all probability, during 
the five years of his clerkship, he visited London several times 
on his master’s business, and he may then have been intro- 
duced to the green-room at Blackfriars by one of his country- [ 
men connected with that theatre.” The only positive piece of 
evidence produced is the passage from Thomas Nash’s “ Epistle 
to the Gentlemen of the Two Universities,” prefixed to Greene’s 
Arcadia, 1859, in which he upbraids somebody (not known to 
be Sheikespeare) with having left the “ trade of Noverint ” and 
busied himself with “ whole Hamlets ” and “ handfuls of 
tragical speeches.” The knowledge of law shown in tlie plays 
is very much what a universal ol>serv€r must have picked up. 
Lawyers always underestimate the legal knowledge of an intelli- 
gent lay'man. Campbell died on the 23rd of June t86i. It has 
been well said of him in explanation of his success, that he lived 
eighty years and preserved his digestion unimpaired. He had 
a hard head, a splendid constitution, tireless industry, a generally 
judicious temper. He was a learned, though not a scientific 
lawyer, a faithful political adherent, thoroughly honest as a 
judge, dutiful and haj>py as a husband. But there was nothing 
admirable or heroic in his nature. On no great subject did his 
principles rise above the commonplace of party, nor had he the 
magnanimity which excuses rather tlian aggravates the faults 
of others. His life was the triumph of steady determination 
unaided by a single brilliant or attractive quality. 

Authorities. — Life of Lord Campbell, a Selection from his Auto- 
biography, Diary and Letters, cd. by Hon. Mrs llardcastlc (1881) ; 

E. Foss. The Judges of England (1848-1864) ; W. II. Bennct, Select 
Biographical Sketches from Note-hooks of a T.aw Reporter (1867) ; 

E, Mansoa, Builders of our Law (ecL 1904) ; J. B. Atlay, The Victorian 
Chancellors, vol. ii. (1908). 

CAMPBELL, JOHN FRANCIS, of Islay (1822-1885), Gaelic 
scholar, was bom on the 29th of December 1822, heir to the 
beautiful Isle of Islay, on the west coast of Argyllshire. Of this 
inheritance he never became possessed, as the e.state had to be 
sold by his father, and he began life under greatly changed 
conditions. Educated at Eton and at Edinburgh University, 
he occupied at various times several minor gijvernment posts. 
His leisure was largely employed in collecting, translating and 
editing the folklore of the western Highlands, taken down from 
the lips of the natives. The results of his investigations were 
published in four volumes under the title Popular Tales of the 
West Highlands (1860-1862), and form a most important con- 
tribution to the subject, the necessary precursor to the subse- 
quent Gaelic revival in Great Britain. Gimpbell was also 
devoted to geokjgy and other .scientific pursuits, and he invented 
the sunshine recorder, used in most of the British meteorological 
stations. He died at Cannes on the 17th of February 188^. 

CAMPBELL, JOHN MeLEOD (1800-1872), Scottish divine, 
son of the Rev. Donald Campbell, was born at Kilninver, Argyll- 
shire, in 1800. Thanks to his father he was already a good 
Latin scholar when he went to Glasgow University in 1811. 
Finishing his course in 1817 , he became a student at the Divinity 
Hall, where he gained some reputation as a Hebraist. After 
further training at Edinburgh he was licensed as preacher by the 
presbytery of Lome in 1821. In 1825 he was appointed to the 
parish of Row on the Gareloch. About this time the doctrine 
of Assurance of Faith powerfully influenced him. He began to 
give so much prominence to the universality of the Atonement 
that his parishioners went so far as to petition the presbytery in 
1829. This petition was withdrawn, but a subsequent appeal 
in March 1830 led to a presbyterial visitation followed by an 
accusation of heresy. The General Assembly by which the charge 
was ultimately considered found Campbell ^ilty of teaching 
heretical doctrines and deprived him of his living. Declining an 
invitation to join Edward Irving in the Catholic Apostolic 
Church, he worked for two years as an evangelist in the High- 
lands. Returning to Glasgow in 1843, he was minister for 
sixteen years in a large chapel erected for him, but he never 
attempted to found a sect. In 1856 he published his famous 
book on The Nature of the AUmemeni, which has profoundly 
iniuenoed all writing on the subject since his time. His aim is to 


view the Atonement in the light of the Incarnation. The divine 
mind in Christ is the mind of perfect sonship towards God 
and perfect brotherhood towards men. By the light of this 
divine fact the Incarnation is seen to develop itself naturally 
and necessarily as an atonement ; the penal element in the 
sufferings of Christ is minimized. Subsequent critics have 
pointed out that Campbell’s position was not self-consistent in 
the place assigned to the penal and expiatory element in the 
sufferings of Christ, nor adequate in its recognition of the principle 
that the obedience of Christ perfectly affirms all righteousness 
and so satisfies the holiness of God. In 1859 his health, gave way, 
and he advised his congregation to join the Barony church, 
where Norman McLeod was pastor. In 1862 he published 
Thoughts on Revelation, In 1868 he received the degree of D.D. 
from Glasgow University. In 1870 he removed to Roseneath, and 
there began his Reminiscences and Reflections, an unfinished 
work published after his death by his son. Campbell was greatly 
loved and esteemed by a circle of friends, which included 'I'homas 
Erskine, Norman McLeod, Bishop Alexander Ewing, F. D. 
Maurice, D. J. Vaughan, and he lived to be recognized and 
honoured as a man whose opinion on theological subjects carried 
great weight. In 1871 a testimonial and address were presented 
to him by representatives of most of the religious bodies in 
Scotland. He died on the 27th of February 1872, and was 
buried in Roseneath churchyard. (D. Mn.) 

CAMPBELL, LEWIS (1830-1908), British classical scholar, 
was born at Edinburgh on the 3rd of September 1830. His 
father, Robert Campbell, R.N., was a first cousin of Thomas 
Campbell, the poet. He was educated at Edinburgh Academy, 
and Glasgow and Oxford universities. He was fellow and tutor 
of Queen’s College, Oxford (1855-1858), vicar of Milford, Hants 
(1858-1863), and professor of Greek and (iiflord lecturer at the 
university of St Andrews (1863-1894). In 1894 he was elected 
an honorary fellow of Balliol. As a scholar he is best known by 
his work on Sophocles and Plato. His published works include : 
Sophocles (2nd ed., 1879) ; Plato, Sophistes and PoUHcus (1867), 
Theaeteius (2nd ed., 1883}, Republic (with jowett, 1894); Life 
and Letters of Benjamin Jowett (with E. Abbott, 1897), Letters of 
B, Jowett (1899) ; Life of Janus Clerk Maxwell (with W. Garnett, 
new ed., 1884) ; A Guide to Greek Tragedy for English Readers 
(1891) ; Religion in Greek Literature On the N ationalisalion 

of the Old English Univer silks (1901) ; Verse translations of the 
plays of Aeschylus (1890) ; Sophocles (1896) ; Tragic Drama in 
Aeschylus, Sophocles and Shakespeare (1904); Paralipomena 
Sopfwclea (1907). He died on the 25th of October 1908. 

CAMPBELL, REGINALD JOHN (1867- ), British Congre- 

gationalist divine, son of a United Free Methodist minister of 
Scottish descent, was born in London, and educated at schools in 
Bolton and Nottingham, where his father successively removed, 
and in Belfast, the home of his grandfather. At an early age he 
taught in the high school at Ashton, Cheshire, and was already 
married when in 1891 he went to Christ Church, Oxford, where 
he graduated in 1895 in the honours school of modern history. 
He had gone to Oxford with the intention of becoming a clergy- 
man in the Church of England, but in spite of the influence of 
Bishop Gore, then head of the Pusey House, and of Dean Paget 
(afterwards bishop of Oxford), his Scottish and Irish Noncon- 
formist blood was too strong, and he abandoned the idea in order 
to take up work in the Congregational ministry. He accepted a 
call, on leaving Oxford, to the small Congregational church in 
Union Street, Brighton, and quickly became famous there as a 
preacher, so much so that on Joseph Parker’s death he was chosen 
as his successor (1903) at the City Temple, London. Here he 
notably enhanced bis popularity as a preacher, and became one 
of the recognized leaders of Nonconformist opinion. At the end 
of 1906 he attracted widespread attention by his vigorous 
propagation of what, was called the “ New Theology,” a restate- 
ment of Christian beliefs to harmonize with modem critical 
views and beliefs, and published a book with this title which 
gave rise to considerable discussion. 

GAMPBBUU THOMAS (1777-1844), Scottish poet, eighth son 
of Alexander (Campbell, was bom at Glasgow on the 27th of 
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July 1777, His father, who was a cadet of the family of Campbell 
of Kirnan, Argyllshire, belonged to a Glasgow firm trading in 
Virginia, and lost his money in consequence of the American 
war. (impbell was educated at the grammar school and 
university of his native town. He won prizes for classics and for 
verse-writing, and the vacations he spent as a tutor in the 
western Highlands. His poem “ Glenara ” and the ballad of 
“ Lord Ullin's Daughter owe their origin to a visit to Mull. In 
May 1797 he went to Edinburgh to attend lectures on law. He 
supported himself by private teaching and by writing, towards 
which he was helped by Dr Robert Anderson, the editor of the 
British Poets, Among his contemporaries in Edinburgh were 
Sir Walter Scott, Henry Brougham, Francis Jeffrey, Dr Thomas 
Brown, John Leyden and James Grahame. To these early 
davs in Edinburgh may be referred “ The Wounded Hussar,** 
“ Tlie Dirge of Wallace ** and the ‘‘ Epistle to Three Ladies.** 
In T799, SIX months after the publication of the Lyrical Ballads 
of Wordsworth and Coleridge, The Pleasures of H&pe was pub- 
lished. It is a rhetorical and didactic poem in the taste of his 
time, and owed much to the fact that it dealt with topics near to 
men’s hearts, with the French Revolution, the partition of Poland 
and with negro slavery. Its success was instantaneous, but 
Campbell was deficient in energy and perseverance and did not 
follow it up. He went abroad in June 1800 without any very 
definite aim, visited Rlopstock at Hamburg, and made his way to 
Regensburg, which was taken by the French three days after his 
arrival. He found refuge in a Scottish monastery. Some of his 
best lyrics, “ Hohenlinden,” “Ye Mariners of England’* and 
“ 'fhe Soldier’s Dream,” belong to his German lour. He spent 
the winter in Altona, where he met an Irish exile, Anthony 
McCann, whose history suggested “ The Exile of Erin.” ^ He 
had at that time the intention of writing an epic on Edinburgh to 
be entitled “ The Queen of the North.” On tlie outbreak of war 
between Denmark and England he hurried home, the “ Battle of 
the Baltic ” being drafted soon after. At Edinburgh he was 
introduced to the first Lord Minto, who took him in the next 
year to Jvondon as occasional secretary. In June 1803 appeared 
a new edition of the Pleasures of Hope^ to which some lyrics were 
added. 

In 1803 Campbell married his second cousin, Matilda Sinclair, 
and settled in London. He was well received in Whig society, 
especially at Holland House. His prospects, however, were 
slight when in 1805 he received a government pension of £200, 
In that year the Campbells removed to Sydenham. Campbell 
was at this time regularly employed on the Star newspaper, for 
which he translated the foreign news. In i8og he published a 
narrative poem in the Spenserian stanza,“ Gertrude of Wyoming,” 
with which were printed some of his best lyrics. He was slow and 
fastidious in composition, and the poem suffered from over- 
elaboration. Francis Jeffrey wrote to the author: “Your 
timidity or fastidiousness, or some other knavish quality, will 
not let you give your conceptions glowing, and bold, and powerful, 
as tliey present themselves ; but you must chasten, and refine, 
and soften them, forsooth, till half their nature and grandeur is 
chiselled away from them. Believe me, the world will never 
know how truly you are a great and original poet till you venture 
to cast before it some of the rough pearls of your fancy.” In 
1 81 2 he delivered a series of lectures on poetry in London at the 
Royal Institution ; and he was urged by Sir Walter Scott to 
become a candidate for the chair of literature at Edinburgh 
University. In 1814 he went to Paris, making there the acquaint- 
ance of the elder Schlegel, of Baron Cuvier and others. His 
j)ecuniary anxieties were relieved in 1815 by a legacy of £4000, 
He continued to occupy himself with his Specimens of the British 
Poets, the design of which had been projected years before. The 
work was published in 1819. It contains on the whole an 
admirable selection with short lives of the poets, and prefixed 
to it an essay on poetry containing much valuable criticisn^i. In 
1820 he accepted the editorship of the New Monthly Magazine, 

^ The original authorship of this poem was by many people assigned 
to G. Nugent Reynolds. Campbell's claim is established in Literary 
Hemains of the United Irishmen, by R. R. Madden (1887). 


and in the same year made another tour in Germany. Four 
years later appeared his “ Theodric,” a not very successful poem 
of domestic life. He took an active share in the foundation of 
the university of London, visiting Berlin to inquire into the 
German system of education, and making recommendations 
which were adopted by Lord Brougham. He was elected lord 
rector of Glasgow University three times (1826-1829). In the 
last election he had Sir Walter Scott for a rival. Campbell 
retired from the editorship of the New Monthly Magazine in 1830, 
and a year later made an unsuccessful venture with the Metro- 
politan Magazine, He had championed the cause of the Poles 
in The Pleasures of Hope, and the news of the capture of W'nrsaw 
by the Russians in 1831 affected him as if it had been the deepest 
of personal calamities. “ Poland preys on my heart night and 
day,” he wrote in one of his letters, and his sympathy found a 
practical expression in the foundation in London of the Associa- 
tion of the Friends of Poland. In 1834 he travelled to Paris and 
Algiers, where he wrote his Letters from the South (printed 1837). 

The small production of Campbell may be partly explained 
by his domestic calamities. His wife^lied in 1828. Of his two 
sons, one died in infancy and the other l)ecaine insane. His own 
health suffered, and he gradually withdrew from public life. 
He died at Boulogne on the 15th of June 1844, and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. 

(‘ampbcirB other works include a Life of Mm Siddovs (1842), and 
a narrative poem, “ The Pilgrim of Glencoe " (J842). See The Life 
and Letters of Thomas Campbell (3 vols.. 184(9, edited by William 
Beattie, M.D. ; Literary Remintsrences and Memoirs of Thomas Camp- 
bell (i860), by Cyrus Redding ; The Poe 4 ical of Thomas Campliell 

(1875), in the Aldine Edition of the British P(H‘ts, edited by the Rev. 
W. Alfred Hill, with a sketch of the poet’s life by William Ailingham ; 
and the '* Oxford Edition " of the Complete Worhs of Thomas Campbell 
(1908), edited by J. Logie Rolx'rtson. See also Thomas Campbell in 
the Famous Scots Series, by J. C. Hadden, and a selection by 
Ixjwis Campbell (1904) for the Golden Treasury SiTies. 

CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, SIR HENRY (1836-1908), English 
prime minister, was born on the 7th of Septemlier 1836, being the 
second son of Sir James Campbell, Bart., of Stracathro, Forfar- 
shire, lord provost of Glasgow. His elder brother James, who 
just outlived him, was Conservative M.P. for Glasgow and 
Aberdeen Universities from 1880 to 1906. Both his father and 
his uncle William C>ampbell, who had together founded an 
important drapery business in Glasgow, left him considerable 
fortunes ; and he assumed the name of Bannerraan in 1872, in 
compliance with the provisions of the will of his maternal uncle, 
Henry Bannerman, from whom he inherited a large property in 
Kent. He was educated at Glasgow University and at Trinity 
College, Cambridge (senior optime, and classical honours) ; was 
returned to parliament for Stirling as a Liberal in 1868 (after an 
unsuccessful attempt at a by-elcction) ; and became financial 
secretary at the war office (1871-1874 ; 1880-1882), secretary 
to the admiralty (1882-1884), and chief secretary for Ireland 
(1884-1885). When Mr Gladstone suddenly adopted the cause 
of Home Rule for Ireland, he “ found salvation,” to use his own 
phrase, and flillowed his leader. In Mr Gladstone’s 1886 ministry 
he was secretary for war, and filled the same office in the Liberal 
ministry of 1892-1895. In the latter year he was knighted 
(G.C.B.). It fell to his lot as war minister to obtain the duke 
of Cambridge’s resignation of the office of commander-in-chief ; 
but his intended appointment of a chief of the staff in substitution 
for that office was frustrated by the resignation of the ministry. 
It was an imputed omission on the part of the war office, and 
therefore of the war minister, to provide a sufficient supply of 
small-arms ammunition for the army which on the 2i8t of June 
1895 led to the defeat of the Rosebery government. Wealthy, 
popular and possessed of a vein of oratorical hurnour (Mr T. 
Healy had said that he tried to govern Ireland with Scottish 
jokes), Sir Henry bad already earned the general respect of all 
parties, and in April 1895, when Mr Spcalker Peel retired, his 
claims for the vacant post were prominently canvassed ; 
his colleagues were averse from his retirement from active 
politics and Mr GuUy was selected. Though a prominent 
member of the inner Liberal circle and a stanch party man, it 
was not supposed by the public at this time that any ambition 
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for the highest place could be associated with Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman ; but the divisions among the Liberals, and the 
rivalry between Lord Rosebery and Sir William Harcourt, made 
the political situation an anomalous one. The very fact that he 
was apparently unambitious of personal supremacy combined 
with his honourable record and experience to make him a safe 
man ; and in December 1898, on Sir W. Harcourt^s formal 
resignation of the leadership of the Opposition, he was elected 
to fil the position in the House of Commons with the general 
assent of the party. In view of its parliamentary impotence, 
and its legacy of an unpopular Home Rule programme. Sir 
Henry had a difficult task to perform, but he prudently inter- 
preted his duty as chiefly consisting in the effort to keep the 
Radical party together in the midst of its pronounced differences. 
In this he was successful, although the advent of the Boer War 
of 1899-1902 created new difficulties with the Liberal Imperialists. 
The leader of the Opposition from the first denounced the 
diplomatic steps taken by Lord Milner and Mr Chamberlain, 
and objected to all armed intervention or even preparation for 
hostilities. Sir Henry’s own tendency to favour the anti-war 
section, his refusal to support the government in any way, and 
his allusion to methods of barbarism ” in connexion with the 
conduct of the British army (June 14, 1901), accentuated the 
crisis within the part\' ; and in 1901 the Liberal Imperialists, 
who looked to Lord Rosebery {q.v.) and Mr Asquith (q.v,) for 
their political inspiration, showed pronounced signs of restiveness. 
But a party meeting was called on the 9th of July, and Sir Henry 
was unanimously confirmed in the leadership. 

The end of the war in 1902 showed the value of his persistency 
throughout the years of Liberal unpopularity and disunion. The 
political conflict once more resumed its normal condition, for the 
first time since 1892. The blunders of the government were open 
to a united attack, and Mr Chamberlain’s tariff-reform movement 
in 1903 provided a new rallying point in defence of the existing 
fiscal system. In the Liberal campaign on behalf of free trade 
the real leader, however, was Mr Asquith. Sir Henry’s own 
principal contribution to the discussion was rather unfortunate, 
for while insisting on the blessings derived by England from its 
free-trade policy, he coupled this with the rhetorical admission 
(at Bolton in 1903) that ** 12,000,000 British citizens were under- 
fed and on the verge of hunger.” But Lord Salisbury’s retire- 
ment, Unionist divisions, the staleness of the ministry, and the 
accumulating opposition in the country to the Education Act of 
1902 and to the continued weight of taxation, together with the 
growth of the Lal)Our movement, and the antagonism to the 
introduction of Chinese coolies (1904) into South Africa under 
conditions represented by Radical spokesmen as those of 
‘‘ slavery,” made the political pendulum swing back. A Liberal 
majority at the dissolution was promised by all the signs at 
by-elections. The government held on, but collapse was only 
a question of time (see the articles on Balfour, A. J., and 
Chamberlain, J.). On the 4th of December 1905 the Unionist 
government resigned, and the king sent for Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, who in a few days formed his cabinet. Lord 
Rosebery, who until a short time before had seemed likely to 
co-operate, alone held aloof. In a speech at Stirling on the 23rd 
of November, Sir Henry appeared to him to have deliberately 
flouted his well-known susceptibilities by once more writing 
Home Rule in large letters on the party programme, and he 
declared at Bodmin that he would “ never serve under that 
banner.” Sir Henry’s actual words, which undoubtedly influenced 
the Irish vote, were that he “ desired to see the effective manage- 
ment of Irish affairs in the hands of a representative Irish 
assembly. If an instalment of representative control was offered 
to Ireland, or any administrative improvement, he would advise 
the Nationalists to accept it, provided it was consistent and led 
up to their larger policy.” But if Lord Rosebery once more 
separated himself from the official Liberals, his principal hench- 
men in the Liberal League were included in the cabinet, Mr 
Asquith becoming chancellor of the exchequer. Sir Edward Grey 
foreign secretary, and Mr Haldane war minister. Other sections 
of the party were strongly represented by Mr John Morley as 


secretary for^ India, Mr Bryce (afterwards ambassador at 
Washington) as chief secretary for Ireland, Sir R. T. Reid (Lord 
Lorebum) as lord chancellor, Mr Augustine Birrell as education 
minister (afterwards Irish secretary), Mr Lloyd-George as 
president of the Board of Trade, Mr Herbert Gladstone as home 
secretary, and Mr John Burns — a notable rise for a Labour 
leader — ^as president of the Local Government Board. Lord 
Ripon became leader in the House of Lords ; and Lord Elgin 
fcolonial secretary). Lord Carrington (agriculture), Lord Aberdeen 
(lord lieutenant of Ireland), Sir Henry Fowler (chancellor of the 
duchy of Lancaster), Mr Sydney Buxton (postmaster-general), 
Mr L. V. Harcourt (first commissioner of works), and Captain 
John Sinclair (secretary for Scotland) completed the ministry, 
a place of prominence outside the cabinet being found for Mr 
Winston Churchill as under-secretary for the colonies. In 1907 
Mr R. McKenna was brought into the cabinet as education 
minister. There had been some question as to whether Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman should go to the House of Lords, but there 
was a decided unwillingness in the party, and he determined to 
keep his seat in the Commons. 

At the general election in January 1906 an overwhelming 
Liberal majority was returned, irrespective of the Labour and 
Nationalist vote, and Sir Henry himself was again elected for 
Stirling. The Liberals numbered 379, the Labour members 51, 
the Nationalists 83, and the Unionists only 157. His premiership 
was the reward of undoubted services rendered to his party ; it 
may be said, however, that, in contradistinction to the prime 
ministers for some time previous, he represented the party, rather 
than that the party represented him. It was not his ideas or 
his commanding personality, nor any positive programme, that 
brought the Liberals back to power, but the country’s weariness 
of their predecessors and the successful employment at the 
elections of a number of miscellaneous issues. But as the man 
who had doggedly, yet unpretentiously, filled the gap in the days 
of difficulty, and been somewhat contemptuously criticized by 
the Unionist press for his pains, Sir Henry was clearly marked 
out for the post of prime minister when his party got its chance ; 
and, as the head of a strongly composed cabinet, he satisfied the 
demands of the situation and was accepted as leader by all 
sections. Once prime minister, his personal popularity proved 
to be a powerful unifying influence in a somewhat heterogeneous 
party ; and though the illness and death (August 36, 1906) of his 
wife (daughter of General Sir Charles Bruce), whom he had married 
in i860, made his constant attendance in the House of Commons 
impossible, his domestic sorrow excited widespread sympathy 
and appealed afresh to the affection of his political followers. 
This became all the more apparent as his own health failed during 
1907 ; for, though he was obliged to leave much of the leadership 
in the Commons to Mr Asquith, his possible resignation of the 
premiership was strongly deprecated ; and even after November, 
when it became clear that his health was not equal to active work, 
four or five months elapsed before the necessary change became a 
fait accompli. Personal affection and political devotion had in 
these two years made him appear indispensable to the party, 
although nobody ever regarded him as in the front line of English 
statesmen so far as originality of ideas or brilliance of debating 
power were concerned. It is not the fortune of many more 
brilliant statesmen to earn this testimonial to character. From 
the beginning of the session of 1908 it was evident, however, that 
Mr Asquith, who was acting as deputy prime minister, would 
before long succeed to the Liberal leadership ; and on the 5th of 
April Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s resignation was formally 
announced. He died on the 22nd of the same month. He had 
spoken in the House of Commons on the 13th of February, but 
since then had been prostrated and unable to transact business, 
his illness dating really from a serious heart attack in the night 
of the 13th of November at Bristol, after a speech at the Colston 
banquet. 

From a party-political point of view the period of Sir Henry 
CSampbell-Bannerman’s premiership was chiefly marked by the 
continued controversies remaining from the general election of 
1906,— tariff reform and free trade, the South African question 
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and the allied Liberal policy for abolishing Chinese labour, the 
administration of Ireland, and the amendment of the Education 
Act of 1902 so as to remove its supposed denominational character. 
In his speech at the Albert Hall on the 21st of December 1905 it 
was noticeable that, before the elections, the prime minister laid 
stress on only one subject which could be regarded as part of a 
constructive programme — the necessity of doing something for 
canals, which was soon shelved to a royal commission. But in 
spite of the fiasco of the Irish Councils Bill (1907), the struggles 
over education (Mr Birrell's bill of 1906 being dropped on account 
of the Lords’ amendments), the rejection by the peers of the 
Plural Voting Abolition Bill (1906), and the failure (again due 
to the Lords) of the Scottish Small Holdings Bill and Valuation 
Bill (1907), which at the time made his premiership appear to be 
a period of bitter and unproductive debate, a good many reform- 
ing measures of some moment were carried. A new Small 
Holdings Act (1907) for England was passed ; the Trades 
Disputes Act (1906) removed the position of trades unions from 
the controversy excited over the Taff Vale decision ; Mr Lloyd- 
George’s Patents Act (1907) and Merchant Shipping Act (1906) 
were welcomed by the tariff reformers as embodying their own 
policy ; a long-standing debate was closed by the passing of the 
Deceased Wife’s Sister Act (1907) ; and acts for establishing a 
public trustee, a court of criminal appeal, a system of probation 
for juvenile offenders, and a census of production, were passed in 
1907. Meanwhile, though the Colonial Conference (re-named 
Imperial) of 1907 showed that there was a wide difference of 
opinion on the tariff question between the free-trade government 
and the colonial premiers, in one part of the empire the ministry 
took a decided step — in the establishment of a self-governing 
constitution for the Transvaal and Orange River colonies — which, 
for good or ill, would make the period memorable. Mr Haldane’s 
new army scheme was no less epoch-making in Great Britain. 
In foreign affairs, the conclusion of a treaty with Russia for 
delimiting the British and Russian spheres of influence in the 
Middle East laid the foundations of entirely new relations between 
the British and Russian governments. On the other hand, so 
far as concerned the ultimate fortunes of the Liberal party, Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s premiership can only be regarded 
as a period of marking time. He had become its leader as a 
conciliator of the various sections, and it was as a conciliator, 
ready to sympathize with the strong views of all sections of his 
following, that he kept the party together, while his colleagues 
went their own ways in their own departments. His own special 
“ leads ” were few, owing to the personal reasons given above ; 
his declaration at the Queen’s Hall, London, early in 1907, in 
favour of drastic land reform, served only to encourage a number 
of extremists ; and the Liberal enthusiasm against the House of 
Lords, violently excited in 1906 by the fate of the Education Bill 
and Plural Voting Bill, was rather damped than otherwise, when 
his method of procedure by resolution of the House of Commons 
was disclosed in 1907. The House passed by an enormous 
majority a resolution (introduced on June 25) that in order to 
give effect to the will of the people, as expressed by their represent- 
atives, it is necessary that the power of the other House to alter 
or reject bills passed by this House should be so restricted by law 
as to secure that within the limits of a single parliament the final 
decision of the Commons shall prevail ” ; but the prime minister’s 
explanation that statutory provision should be made for two or 
three successive private conferences between the t>Vo Houses as 
to any bill in dispute at intervals of about six months, and that, 
only after that, the bill in question should be finally sent up by 
the Commons with the intimation that unless passed in that form 
it would become law over their heads, was obviously not what was 
wanted by enthusiastic opponents of the second chamber. The 
problem still remained, how to get the House of Lords to pass a 
“ law ” to restrict their own powers. After the passing of this 
resolution the cry against the House of Lords rapidly weakened, 
since it became dear at the by-elections (culminating at Peckham 
in March 1908) that the “ will of the people ” was by no means 
unanimously on the side of the bills which had failed to pass. 

The result of the two years was undoubtedly to revive the 


confidence of the Opposition, who found that they had outlived 
the criticisms of the general election, and both on the question 
of tariff reform and on matters of general politics were again 
holding their own. The failure of the government in Ireland 
(where the only success was Mr Birrell’s introduction of the 
Universities Bill in April 1908), their internal divisions as regards 
socialistic legislation, their variance from the views of the self- 
governing colonies on Imperial administration, the admission 
after the general election that the alleged “ slavery ” of the 
Chinese in the Transvaal was, in Mr Winston Churchill’s phrase, 
a “ terminological inexactitude,” and the introduction of extreme 
measures such as the Licensing Bill of 1908, offered excellent 
opportunities of electioneering attack. Moreover, the Liberal 
promises of economy had been largely falsified, the reductions 
in the navy estimates being dangerous in themselves, while the 
income tax still remained at practically the war level. For 
much of all this the prime minister’s colleagues were primarily 
responsible ; but he himself had given a lead to the anti-militarist 
section by prominently advocating international disarmament, 
and the marked rebuff to the British proposals at the Hague 
conference of 1907 exposed alike the futility of this Radical 
ideal and the general inadequacy of the prime minister’s policy 
of pacificism. Sir Henry’s rather petulant intolerance of Unionist 
opposition, shown at the opening of the 1906 session in his 
dismissal of a speech by Mr Balfour with the words “ Enough 
of this foolery ! ” gradually gave way before the signs of Unionist 
reintegration. His resignation took place at a moment when 
the Liberal, Irish and Labour parties were growing restive 
under their obligations, government policy stood in need of con- 
centration against an Opposition no longer divided and making 
marked headway in the country, and the ministry had to 
be reconstituted under a successor, Mr Asquith, towards 
whom, so far, there was no such feeling of personal devotion as 
had been the chief factor in Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
leadership. (H. Cn.) 

CAMPBELTOWN, a royal, municipal and police burgh, and 
seaport of Argyllshire, Scotland. Pop. (1901) 8286. It is 
situated on a fine bay, towards the S.E. extremity of the 
peninsula of Kintyre, ii m. N.E. of the Mull and 83 m. 
S.W. of Glasgow by water. The seat of the Dalriad 
monarchy in the 6th or 7 th century, its importance declined 
when the capital was transferred to Forteviot. No memorial 
of its antiquity has survived, but the finely sculptured granite 
cross standing on a pedestal in the market-place belongs to the 
1 2th century, and there are ruins of some venerable chapels and 
churches. Through the interest of the Campbells, who are still 
the overlords and from whom it takes its name, it became a 
royal burgh in 1700. It was the birthplace of the Rev. Dr 
Norman Macleod (1812). The chief public buildings are the 
churches (one of w'hich occupies the site of a castle of the 
Macdonalds), the town house, the Academy and the Athenaeum. 
The staple industry is whisky distilling, of which the annual 
output is 2,000,000 gallons, more than half for export. The 
port is the head of a fishery district and does a thriving trade. 
Shipbuilding, net and rope-making, and woollen manufacturing 
are other induiMries, and coal is mined in the vicinity. There are 
three piers and a safe and capacious harbour, the bay, called 
Campbeltown Loch, measuring 2 m. in length by i in breadth. 
At its entrance stands a lighthouse on the island of Davaar. 
On the Atlantic shore is the splendid golf-course of Machrihanish, 
5 m. distant. Machrihanish is connected with Campbeltown 
by a light railway. Near the village of Southend is Machrireoch, 
the duke of Argyll’s shooting-lodge, an old structure modernized, 
commanding superb views of the Firth of Clyde and its islands, 
and of Ireland. On the rock of Dunaverty stood the castle of 
Macdonald of the Isles, who was dispossessed by the Campbells 
in the beginning of the 17th century. At this place in 1647 
General David Leslie is said to have ordered 300 of the 
Macdonalds to be slain after their surrender. Of the ancient 
church founded here by Columba, only the walls remain. 
Campbeltown unites with Ayr, Inveraray, Irvine and Oban in 
sending one member (for the “ Ayr Burghs ”) to parliament. 
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CAMPB, lOACHIM aBINRlCM <174^1818), German educa- 

tdonist, was bom at Decnsen in Brunswick in 1746. He studied 
theology at the university of Halle, and after acting for some 
time as chaplain at Potsdam, he accepted a post as director of 
studies in the Philanthropin at Dessau (see Basedow). He 
soon after set up an educational establishment of his own at 
Trittow, near Hamburg, which he was obliged to give up to one 
of his assistants within a few years, in consequence of feeble 
health. In 1787 ho proceeded to Brunswick as counsellor of 
education, and purchase<l the SckuLbuchhandlurtg, which under 
his direction became a most prosperous business. He died in 
1818. His numerous educational works were widely used 
throughout Germany. Among the most popular were the 
Kleine Kinderhihliothek (iithed., 1815) ; Robinson der Jungere 
(5qth ed., 1861), translated into English and into nearly every 
European language; and Sdmmtlkhe Kinder^ und Jugendschriften, 
37 vols. 

CAMPECHE (Campeachy), a southern state of Mexico, com- 
prising the western part of the peninsula of Yucatan, bounded 
N. and E. l)y Yucatan, S, by Guatemala, S.W. by Tabasco and 
N.W. by that part of the Gulf of Mexico designated on English 
maps as the Bay of Campeachy. Pop. (1895) 87,264; (1900) 
86,542, mostly Indians and mestizos. Area, 18,087 sq. m. 
The name of the state is derived from its principal forest product, 
polo de campeche (logwood). The surface, like that of Yucatan, 
consists of a vast sandy plain, broken by a group of low elevations 
in the north, heavily forested in the south, but with open tracts 
in the north adapted to grazing. The northern j)art is insuf- 
ficiently watered, the rains filtering quickly through the soil. 
In the south, however, there are some large rivers, and the 
forest region is very humid. The climate is liot and unhealthy. 
In the north-west angle of the state is the Laguna de lerminos, 
a large tide-water lake, which receives the drainage of the 
southern districts. Among the products and exports are log- 
wood, fustic, lignum-vitac, mahogany, cedar, hides, tortoise- 
shell and chicle^ the last extracted from the mpote chico trees 
(Achras sapota, L.). Stock-raising engages some attention. 
One railway crosses the state from the capital, Campeche, to 
Merida, Yucatan, but there arc no other raeaas of transportation 
except the rivers and mule-patlis. The port of Carmen (pop, in 
1900, about 6000), on a sand key between the Laguna de Terminos 
and the Gulf, has an active trade in dyewoods and other fore.st 
products, and owing to its inland water communications with 
the forest areas of the interior is the principal port of the state 
and of Tabasco. 

CAMPECHE, or Campeche de Baranda, a fortified city and 
port of Mexico, and capital of a state of the same name, situated 
on the Bay of Campeche, 825 m. E. of the city of Mexico and 
90 m. S.W. of Merida, in lat. 20"^ 5' N., long. 90^^ 16' W. 
Pop. (1900) 17,109. Campeche was one of the three open ports 
of this coast under the Spanish r^ime, and its w^alls, general 
plan, fine public edifices, shady squares and comfortable stone 
residences are evidence of the wealth it once possessetJ. It is 
still one of the most attractive towns on the Gulf coast of Mexico. 
It had a monopoly of the Yucatan trade and enjoyed large 
profits from its logwood exports, lx)th of which h|^e been largely 
lost. It was formerly the principal port for the state and for a 
part of Yum tan, but the port of Carmen at the entrance to 
Laguna de Terminos is now the chief shipping port for logwood 
and other forest products, and a considerable part of the trade 
of Campeche has l)een transferred to Progreso, the port of 
Merida. The port of Campeche is a shallow roadstead defended 
by three forts and protected by a stone pier or wharf 160 ft. lung, 
but vessels drawing more than 9 ft. are compelled to lie outside 
and discharge cargo into lighters. The exports include logwood, 
cotton, hides, wax, tobacco, salt and cigars of local manufacture. 
The principal public buildings are the old citadel, some old 
churches, the town hall, a handsome theatre, hospital and 
market. The streets are traversed by tramways, and a railway 
runs north-eastward to Merida. Campeche stands on the site 
of an old native town, of which there are interesting remains in 
the vicinity, and which was first visited by Hemdndez de 


C6rdoba in 1517. The Spanish town was founded in 1540, and 
was sacked by the British in 1659 and by buccaneers in 1678 
and 1685. During the revolution of 1842 Campeche was the 
scene of many engagements between the Mexicans and people 
of Yucatan. 

CAMPEOGIO, L 0 REN 20 (1464-1539), Italian cardinal, was 
born at Milan of a noble Bolognese family. At first he followed 
a legal career at Pavia and Bologna, and when in 1499 he took 
his doctorate he was esteemed the most learned canonist in 
Europe. In 1500 he married Francesca de’ Gualtavillani, by 
whom he had five children, one of whom, Allessandro, born in 
1504, became cardinal in 1551, and another, Gianbaptista, 
became bishop of Minorca. His wife dying in 1510, he went 
into the church ; on account of his services during the rebellion 
of Bologna, he was made by Julius II. auditor of the Rota in 
1511, and sent to Maximilian and to Vienna as nuncio. Raised 
to the see of Feltre in 1512, he went on another embassy to 
Maximilian in 1513, and was created cardinal priest of San 
Tommaso in Pavione, 27th of June 1517. Leo X., needing a 
subsidy from the English clergy, sent Campeggio to England 
on the ostensible business of arranging a crusade against the 
Turks. Wolsey, then engaged in beginning his reform of the 
English church, procured that he himself should be joined to 
the legation as senior legate ; thus the Italian, who arrived in 
England on the 23rd of July 1518, held a subordinate position 
and his special Icgatinc faculties were suspended. Campeggio’s 
mission failed in its immediate object ; but he returned to Rome, 
where he was received in Consistory on the 28th of November 
1519, with the gift from the king of the palace of Cardinal Adriano 
Castellesi (^.v.), who had been deposed, and large gifts of money 
and furniture. He was made protector of England in the 
Roman curia; and in 1524 Henry VIII. gave him the rich see 
of Salisbury, and the pope the archbishopric of Bologna. After 
attending the diet of Regensburg, he shared the captivity of 
Clement VJI. during the sack of Rome in 1527 and did much to 
restore peace. On the ist of October 1528 he arrived in England 
as co-legate with Wolsey in the matter of Henry’s divorce. He 
brought with him a secret document, the Decretal, which defined 
the law and left the legates to decide the question of fact ; but 
this important letter was to be shown only to Henry and Wolsey. 
“ Owing to recent events,” that is, the loss of the temporal power, 
Clement was in no way inclined to offend the victorious Charles V., 
Catherine’s nephew, and Campeggio had already received (i6th 
of September 1528) distinct instructions ” not to proceed to 
sentence under any pretext without express commission, but 
protract the matter as long as possible.” After using all means 
of persuasion to restore peace between the king and queen, 
Campeggio had to resist the pressure brought upon him to give 
sentence. The legatine court opened at Blackfriars on the i8th 
of June 1529, but the final result was certain. Campeggio could 
not by the terms of his commission give sentence ; so his only 
escape was to prorogue the court on tne 23rd of July on the plea 
of the Roman vacation. Having failed to satisfy the king, he 
left England on the 26th of October 1529, after his baggage had 
been searched at Dover to find the Decretal, which, however, had 
been burnt. Returning to Bologna, the cardinal assisted at 
the coronation of Charles V. on the 24th of February 1530, and 
went with him to the diet of Augsburg. He was deprived by 
Henry of the English protectorate ; and when sentence was 
finally given against the divorce, Campeggio was deprived of the 
see of Salisbury os a non-resident alien, by act of parliament 
(nth of March 1535); but his rich benefices in the Spanish 
dominions made ample amends. In 1537 he became cardinal 
bishop of Sabina, and died in Rome on the 25th of July 1539. 
His tomb is in the church of S. Maria in Trastevere. (E. Tn.) 

CAMPER, PETER (1722-1789), Dutch anatomist and natural- 
ist, was bom at Leiden on the nth of May 1722. He was 
educated at the university there, and in 1746 graduated in 
philosopliy and medicine. After the dea^ of his father in 1748 
he^ spent more than a year in England, and then visited Paris, 
Lyons and Geneva, and returned to Franeker, where in 1750 he 
h^ been appointed to the professorship of philosophy, medicine 
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and sui^^ery. He visited England a second time in 175:2, and in 
1755 called to the chair of anatomy and sui^ry at the 

Athenaeum in Amsterdam. He resigned this post after six 
years, and retired to his country house near Franeker, in order 
uninterruptedly to carry on his studies. In 1765, however, he 
accepted the professorship of medicine, surgery and anatomy at 
Groningen, and continued in the cliair for ten years. He then 
returned to Franeker, and after the death of iiis wife in 1776 
spent some time in travelling. In 1762 he had been returned 
as one of the deputies in the assembly of the province of Fries- 
land, and the latter years of his life were much occupied with 
political affairs. In 1787 he was nominated to a seat in the 
council of state, and took up his residence at the Hague, where 
he died on the 7 th of April 1789. 

Camper’s works, mainly memoirs and detached papers, are very 
numerous ; the most iiiij)ortant of those bearing on comj^arative 
anatomy were published in 3 vols. at Paris in 1803, under tlie title 
QLuvres de F. Camper qui ont pour ohjet Vhistoire naturelle, la 
physiologic, et Vanatomie comparde. His Dissertation physimte sur 
tes diffirences rdellcs que prdsentent les traits du visage chez les hommes 
de diff^renls pays el de differents ages ; sur le beau qui caracUrise 
les slaiues antiques et les pidccs gravl-es, &c., which was published in 
1781 botli in Dutch and in French, contains an account of the facial 
angle which he used as a cranial characteristic. (See also Anatomy.) 

CAMPHAUSEN, OTTO VON (1812-1896), Prussian statesman, 
was born at Hiinshoven in the Rhine Provinces on the 21st of 
October 1812. Having studied jurisprudence and political 
economy at the universities of Bonn, Heidelberg, Munich and 
Berlin, he entered the legal career at Cologne, and immediately 
devoted his attention to financial and commercial questions. 
^Jominated assessor in 1837, he acted for five years in this 
capacity at Magdeburg and Coblenz, became in 1845 counsellor 
in the ministry of finance, and was in 1849 elected a member of 
the second chamber of the Prussian diet, joining the Moderate 
Liberal party. In 1869 he was appointed minister of finance. 
On taking office, he was confronted with a deficit in the revenue, 
which he successfully cleared off by effecting a conversion of a 
greater part of the state loans. The French war indemnity 
enabled him to redeem a considerable portion of the state debt 
and to remit certain taxes. He was, however, a too warm 
adherent of free trade principles to enjoy the confidence cither 
of the Agrarian party or of Prince Bismarck, and his antagonism 
to the tobacco monopoly and the general economic policy of 
the latter brought about his retirement. Camphausen’s great 
services to Prussia were recognized by his sovereign in the 
bestowal of the order of the Black Eagle in 1895, a dignity 
carrying with it a patent of nobility. He died at Berlin on the 
i8th of May 1896. 

CAMPHAUSEN, WILHELM (1818-1885), German painter, 
was born at Diisseldorf, and studied under A. Rcthcl and F. W. 
von Schadow. As an historical and battle painter he rapidly 
became popular, and in 1859 was made professor of painting 
at the Diisseldorf academy, together with other later distinctions. 
His “ Flight of Tilly ” (1841), “ Prince Eugene at the Battle of 
Belgrade” (1843; in the Cologne museum), Flight of Charles 11 . 
after the Battle of Worcester ” (Berlin National Gallery), 

Cromweirs Cavalry ” (Munich Pinakothek), are his principal 
earlier pictures ; and his “ Frederick the Great at Potsdam,” 

‘ • Frederick II. and the Bayreutli Dragoons at Hohenfriedburg,” 
and pictures of the Schleswig-Holstein campaign and the war of 
1866 (notably Lines of Diippel after the Battle,” at the Berlin 
National Gallery), made him famous in Germany as a representa- ; 
tive of patriotic historical art. He also painted many portraits 
of German princes and celebrated soldiers and statesmen. He 
died at Diisseldorf on the i6th of June 1885. 

CAMPHORS^ organic chemical compounds, the alcohols and 
ketones of the hydrocarbons known as terpenes, occurring 
associated with volatile oils in many plants. They are extracted 
together with volatile oils by distilling certain plants with steam, 
the volatile oils being subsequently separated by fractional 
distillation. The term “ camphor ” is generally applied to the 
solid products so obtained, and hence includes the *‘stear- 
optenes,” or soKd portions of the volatile oils* They are mostly 
white crystalline solids, possessing a dborocteristic odour ; they 
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are sparingly soluble in water, but readily dissolve in alcohol 
and ether. Chemically, the camphors may be divided into two 
main groups, according to the nature of the corresponding 
hydrocarlwn or terpenc. In tliis article only the camphors of 
commercial importance will be treated ; details as to the chemical 
structure, syntheses and relations will be found in the article 
Terpenks. 

Menthol, mentha or peppermint camphor, 5-methyl- 

2-isopropyl kexahydrophenol, an oxyhexahydrocymene, occurs 
in the volatile oils of Mentha piperita and M. arvensis (var. 
piperascens and glabrata), from which it is obtained by cooling 
and subsequently pressing the separated crystals ; or by frac- 
tional distillation. It crystallizes in prisms, having the odour 
and taste of peppermint ; it melts at 42'’ and boils at 212*^. It is 
very slightly soluble in water, but readily dissolves in alcohol 
and ether. It is optically active, being laevo-rotatory. Menthol 
is used in medicine to rdieve pain, as in rheumatism, neuralgia, 
throat affections and toothache. It acts also as a local anaes- 
thetic, vascular stimulant and disinfectant. 

Thymol, thyme camphor, Cj^^Hi^OH, 3 - methyl - 6 - isopropyl 
phenol, an oxycymene, occurs in the volatile oil of Ajowan, 
Carum ajowan, garden thyme. Thymus vulgaris, wild thyme, 
T. Serpyllum and horse mint, Monarda punctata. Thymol 
crystallizes in large colourless plates which melt at 44^ and boil 
at 230°. It has the odour of thyme, is sparingly soluble in water, 
but very soluble in alcohol, ether and in alkaline solutions. In 
medicine it is used as an antiseptic, being more active than 
phenol. Iodine and potash convert it into di-iodthymol, which 
has been introduced in surgery under the names aristol and 
annidalin, as a substitute for iodoform. 

Borneol, Borneo camphor or camphol, also known as Malayan, 
Barus or Dryohalanops camphor, C,,)H^-OH, occurs in fissures in 
the wood of Dryohalanops aromatica, a majestic tree flourishing 
in the lilast Indies. This product is dextro-rotatory ; tlie locvo 
and inactive modifications occur in the so-called baldrianic 
camphor. Bomcol melts at 203° and boils at 212®. It is very 
similar to common or Japan camphor, but has a somewhat 
peppery odour. Sodium and alcohol reduce common camphor 
to a mixture of d- and /-borneol. 

Common camphor, Japan or Laurel camphor, which 

constitutes the bulk of the camphor of commerce, is the product 
of the camphor laurel, Cinnamonum camphora, a tree flourishing 
in Japan, Formosa and central China. It also occurs in various 
volatile oils, e,g. lavender, rosemary, sage and spike. To ex- 
tract the camphor, chips of the tree are steamed, and the mixed 
vapours of camphor, volatile oils and water are conducted to a 
condensing plant, where most of Uie camphor separates out. 
Tliis is filtered, and the remainder, about 20% of the total, 
which is retained in solution, is extracted by fractional distilla- 
tion and cooling the distillate. The crude camphor so obtained 
is exported from Japan in two grades — Samuel A and Samuel B, 
It is purified by mixing with a little charcoal, sand, iron filings 
or quicklime and subliming, by steam distillation or by crystalliza- 
tion. Common camphor forms a translucent mass of hexagonal 
prisms, melting at 175° and boiling at 204®. It sublimes very 
readily. In akoholic solution it is dextro-rotatory ; the laevo 
form, Matricaria camphor, occurs in the oil of Matricaria parihe- 
fiium and closely resembles the d form. Camphor is chiefly used 
in the celluloid industry. The so-called artificial camphor” 
is pinene hydrochloride (see Terpenes). 

Externally applied it acts medicin^y as a counter-irritant, 
and, in some degree, as a local anaesthetic, being also a definite 
antiseptic. It is, therefore, largely used in linimente for the 
relief of myalgia, sciatica, luml^o, etc. Combined with ^loro- 
form, thymol or carbolic acid, it is a valuable local application 
for neuralgia and for toothache due to dental caries. Taken 
internally, camphor is a nerve stimulant, a diaphoretic and a 
feeble antipyretic. It is excreted by the kidneys as various 
substances, including campho-glycuric acid (Schmi^eberg). 
In laxge doses it causes marked nervous symptoms, exhilaration 
being followed by abdominal pain, violent epileptiform con- 
vulsions, c om a and dea tK Its internal uses are in hysteria, and 
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in such conditions as diarrhoea^ dysentery and cholera. It is 
a popular remedy for “ cold in the head,” but it is not to be 
relied upon as a prophylactic against infection either by an 
ordinary cold or true influenza. 

CAMPHUYSEN, DIRK RAFELSZ (1586-1627), Dutch 
painter, poet and theologian, was the son of a surgeon at Gorcum. 
As he manifested great artistic talent, his brother, in whose 
charge he was left on the death of his parents, placed him under 
the painter Govaerts. But at that time there • was intense 
interest in theology ; and Camphuysen, sharing in the prevailing 
enthusiasm, deserted the pursuit of art, to become first a private 
tutor and afterwards minister of Vleuten near Utrecht (1616). 
As, however, he had embraced the doctrines of Arminius witii 
fervour, he was deprived of this post and driven into exile (1619). 
His chief solace was poetry ; and he has left a translation of the 
Psalms, and a number of short pieces, remarkable for their fresh- 
ness and depth of poetic feeling. He is also the author of several 
theological works of fair merit, among which is a Compendium 
Doctrinae Sociniorum ; but his fame chiefly rests on his pictures, 
which, like his poems, are mostly small, but of great beauty ; the 
colouring, though thin, is pure ; the composition and pencilling 
are exquisite, and the perspective above criticism. The best of 
his works are his sunset and moonlight scenes and his views of 
the Rhine and other rivers. The close of his life was spent at 
Dokkum. His nephew Raphael (b. 1598) is by some considered 
to have been the author of several of the works ascribed to him ; 
and his son Govaert (1624-1674), a follower or imitator of Paul 
Potter, is similarly credited. 

CAMPI, GIULIO (1500-1572), the founder of a school of 
Italian painters, was bom at Cremona. He was son of a painter, 
Galeazzo Campi (1475-1536), under whom he took his first 
lessons in art. He was then taught by Giulio Romano ; and 
he made a special study of Titian, Correggio and Raphael. His 
works are remarkable for their correctness, vigour and loftiness 
of style. They are very numerous, and the church of St Margaret 
in his native town owes all its paintings to his hand. Among the 
earliest of his school are his brothers, Vincenzo and Antonio, the 
latter of whom was also of some mark as a sculptor and as 
historian of Cremona. 

Giulio’s pupil, Bernardino Campi (1522-1592), in some 
respects superior to his master, began life as a goldsmith. After 
an education under Giulio Campi and Ippolito Corta, he attained 
such skill that when he added another to the eleven Caesars of 
Titian, it was impossible to say which was the master’s and 
which the imitator’s. He was also much influenced by Correggio 
and Raphael. His principal work is seen in the frescoes of the 
cupola at San Sigismondo, at Cremona. 

CAMPILLO5 JOS£ DEL (1695-1743), Spanish statesman, was 
of very obscure origin. From his own account of his youth, 
written to Antonio de Mier in 1726, we only know that he was 
i)om in ‘‘a house equally poor and honest,” that he studied 
Latin by his own wish, that he entered the service of Don 
Antonio Maldonado, prebendary of Cdrdoba, who wished 
apparently to train him as a priest, and that he declined to take 
orders. He left the service of Maldonado in 1713, being then 
eighteen years of age. In 1715 he became page ” to D. Fran- 
cisco de Ocio, superintendent general of customs, who doubtless 
employed him as a clerk. In 1717 he attracted the favourable 
notice of Patino, the head of the newly-organized navy, and was 
by him transferred to the naval department. Under the pro- 
tection of Patino, who became prime minister in 1726, Campillo 
was constantly employed on naval administrative work both at 
home and in America. It was Patino’s policy to build up a navy 
quietly at home and in America, without attracting too much 
attention abroad, and particularly in England. Campillo 
proved an industrious and honest subordinate. Part of his 
experience was to be present at a shipwreck in Central America 
in which he was credited with showing spirit and practical 
ability in saving the lives of the crew. In 1726 he was denounced 
to the Inquisition for the ofiFence of reading forbidden books. 
The proceedings against him were not carried further, but the 
incident is an example of the vexatious tyranny exercised by the 


Holy Ofiice, and the effect it must have had even in its decadence 
in damping all intellectual activity. It was not until in 1741, 
when Spain was entangled in a land war in Italy and a naval war 
with England, that Campillo was summoned by the king to take 
the place of prime minister. He had to find the means of carrying 
on a policy out of all proportion to the resources of Spain, with 
an empty treasury. His short tenure of power was chiefly 
notable for his vigorous attempt to sweep away the system of 
farming the taxes, which left the state at the mercy of contractors 
and financiers. Campillo’s predecessors were constantly com- 
pelled to apply to capitalists to provide funds to meet the 
demands of the king for his buildings and his foreign policy. A 
whole year’s revenue was frequently forestalled. Campillo 
persuaded the king to allow him to establish a system of direct 
collection, by which waste and pilfering would be avoided. 
Some progress was made towards putting the national finances 
on a sound footing, though Campillo could not prevent the king 
from disposing, without his knowledge, of large sums of money 
needed for the public service. He died suddenly on the nth of 
April 1743. Campillo was the author of a treatise on a New 
System of Government for America printed at Madrid 1789. He 
also left a MS. treatise with the curious title. What is superfluous 
and is wanting in Spain, in order that it may be what it ought to he, 
and not what it is. 

Sec D. Antonio Rodriquez Villa, Patino y Campillo (Madrid, 1882). 
CAMPINAS, an inland city of the state of Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
65 m. by rail N.W. of the city of SSo Paulo and 114 m. from the 
port of Santos, with which it is connected by the Paulista & S^o 
Paulo railway. Pop. (1890) of the city and municip)ality, 
33,921. Campinas is the commercial centre of one of the oldest 
coffee-producing districts of the state and the outlet for a rich 
and extensive agricultural region lying farther inland. The 
Mogyana railway starts from this point and extends north to 
Uberaba, Minas Geraes, while the Paulista lines extend north- 
west into new and very fertile regions. Coffee is the staple 
production, though Indian com, mandioca and fruit are pro- 
I duced largely for local consumption. The city is built in a bowl- 
I like depression of the great central plateau, and the drainage 
from the surrounding hillsides has produced a dangerously 
insanitary condition, from which one or two virulent fever 
epidemics have resulted. 

CAMPING OUT. The sport of abandoning ordinary house-life, 
and living in tents, touring in vans, boats, &c., has been elabor- 
ately developed in modem times, and a considerable literature 
has been devoted to it, to which the curious may be referred. 

See, for Europe, A. A. MaccloneU's Camping-out (1892) and Voyages 
on German Rivers (1890) ; G, R. Lowndes, Gipsy Tents (1890). 

For Australia and Africa, W. B. Lord, Shifts and Expedients of 
I Camp Life (1871) ; the articles by F. J. Jackson in tlie IHg Game 
Shooting volume of the “ Badminton Library ” ; the articles on 
** Camping out ** in The Encyclopaedia of Sport ; F. C. Selous, A 
Hunter’s Wanderings in Africa (1881), and travel and Adventure in 
South Africa (1893) ; A. W. Chanler, Through Jungle and Desert 
(1896) ; A. B. Rathbonc, Camping and Tramping in Malaya (1898). 

For America, G. O. Shields, Camping and Camp Outfits (1890) ; 
W. W. I*ascoe, Canoe and Camp Cookery (1893) ; Woodcraft, by 
** Nessmuk (1895) ; W. S. Rainsford, Camping and Hunting in 
the Shoshone (1896) ; S. E. White, The Forest (1903), and The 
Mountains (1904) ; Suggestions as to Outfit for Tramping and Camp- 
i^g (f904)» published by “The Appalachian Mountain Club;’* 
Boston. Valuable information will be found in the sporting 
periodicals, and in the catalogues of outfitters and dealers in sporting 
goods. 

CAMPION, EDMUND (1540-1581), English Jesuit, was bora in 
London, received his early education at Christ’s Hospital, and, as 
the best of the London scholars, was chosen in their name to make 
the complimentary speech when Queen Mary visited the city on 
the 3rd of August 1553. He went to Oxford and became fellow 
of St John’s College in 1557, taking the oath of supremacy on the 
occasion of his degree in 1 564, in which year he was orator in the 
schools. He had already shown his talents as a speaker at the 
funeral of Amy Robsart in 1560 ; and when Sir Thomas White, 
the founder of the collie, was buried in 1564, the Latin oration 
fell to the lot of Campion. Two years later he welcomed Queen 
Elizabeth to the university, and won a regard, which the queen 
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preserved’ untO) the end. Religious difficulties novr began to beset 
him; but at the persuasion of Edward Cheyney^ bishop of 
Gloucester, although holding Catholic doctrines, he took deacon's 
orders in the English Church. Inwardly '' he took a remorse of 
conscience and detestation of mind." Rumours of his c^iinons 
began to spread and, giving up the office of proctor, he left Oxford 
in 1569 and went to Ireland to take part in a proposed restoration 
of the Dublin University. The suspicion of papistry followed 
him ; and orders were given for hs arrest. For some three 
months he eluded pursuit, hiding among friends and occupying 
himself by writing a history of Ireland (ffist published in Holin- 
shed’s Chfonides), a superficial work of no real value. At last he 
escaped to> Douai, where he joined William Allen and was 
reconciled to the Roman Church. After being ordained sub- 
deacon, he went to Rome and became a Jesuit in 1573, spending 
some years at Briinn, Vienna and Prague. In 1580 the Jesuit 
mission to Engltuid was begun, and he accompanied Robert 
Parsons (^.7^) who, as superior, was intended to counterbalance 
Campion’s fers^our and impetuous zeal. He entered England in 
the characteristic guise of a jewel merchant, arrived in London 
on the 24th of June 1580, and at once began to preach. His 
presence became known to the autliorities and an indiscreet 
declaration, Campion Brag," made the position more difiicult. 
The hue and cry was out against liim ; henceforth he led a hunted 
life, preaching and ministering to Catholics in Berksliire, Oxford- 
shire, Northamptonshire and Lancashire. During this time he 
was writing his Decern Rationes, a rhetorical display of reasons 
against the Anglican Church. The book was printed in a private 
press at Stonor Park, Henley, and 400 copies were found on the 
benches of St Mary’s, Oxford, at tlie Commencement, on the 27th 
of June 1581. The sensation was immense, and the pursuit 
became keener. On his way to Norfolk he stopped at Lyford in 
Berkshire, where he preached on the 14th of July and the foDow- 
ing day, yielding to the foolish importunity of some pious women. 
Here he was captured by a spy and taken to London, bearing on 
his hat a paper with tlie inscription, “ Campion, the Seditious 
Jesuit." Committed to the Tower, he was examined in the 
presence of Elizabeth, who asked him if he acknowlicdged her to 
be really queen of England, and on his replying stniightly in the 
affirmative, she made him oilers, not only of life but of wedth and 
dignities, on conditions which his conscience could not allow. He 
was kept a long time in prison, twice racked by order of the 
council, and every effort was made to shake his constancy. 
Despite the effect of a faJsc rumour of retraction and a forged 
confession, his ad^^ersaries in despair summoned him to four 
public conferences (1st, i8th, 23rd and 27th of September), and 
although still suffering, and allowed neither time nor books for 
preparation, he bore himself so easily and readily that he won the 
admiration of most of the audience. Racked again on the 31st 
of October, he was indicted at Westminster that he with others 
had conspired at Rome and Reims to raise a sedition in the realm 
and dethrone the queen. On the 20th of November he was 
brouglit in guilty before Lord Chief J ustice Wray ; and in reply 
to him said : “If our religion do make traitors we are worthy to 
he condemned ; but otherwise are and have been true subjects 
as ever the queen had." He received the sentence of tlie traitor’s 
death with the Te Deum lauiamus^ and, after spending his last 
days in pious exercises, was led with two companions to Tyburn I 
(xst of December 1581) and suffered the barbarous penalty. Of 
all the Jesuit missionaries who suffered for their allegiance to the 
ancient religion, Camiiion stands the highest. His life and liis 
aspirations were pure, his zeal true and his loyalty unquestionable. 
He was beatified by I^o XIII. in 1886. 

An admirable biography is to be found in Richard Simpson's 
Edmimd Campion (1867) I and a complete list of his works in 
De Backer’s Bibliothique ds la compagnic de JHus, (E. Tx.) 

GAMPIOIli THOMAS (1567-1620), English poet and musician, 
was bom in Ixindon on the 12th of Fehruaxy 1567, aiad christened 
at St Andrew’s, Holbom, He was the son of John Campion of 
the Middle Temple, who was by profession one ^ the curskors of 
the chancery court,, the clterks of course," whose duties were to 
draft the various writs and legal inatruoieBis ht conect form. His | 
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mothar was Lucy Searle, daugkiter of Laurence Scairle, one of the 
queen’s sei jeants-at-arms. Upon the death of Campion’s father 
in 1576,^ his mother married Augustine Steward and died herself 
soon after. Steward acted for some years as guardian of the 
orphan, and sent him in 1581, together with. Thomas Sisley, his 
stepson by his second wife Anne, relict of Clement Sisley, to 
Peterhouse, Cambridge, as a gentleman pensioner. He studied 
at Cambridge for four years, and left t^ university, it would 
appear, without a degree, but strongly imbued with tliose tastes 
for classical literature which exercised such powerful influence 
upon his sul)seqiient work., In April 1587 he was admitted to 
Gray’s Inn, possibly witli the intention of adopting a legal 
pn)fession, but he had little sympathy with legal studies and does 
not appear to have been called to the bar. His subsequent 
movements are not certain, hut in 1591 he appears to have taken 
part in the French expedition, under Essex, sent for the assistance 
of Henry IV. against the League ; and in 1606 he first appears 
with the degree of doctor of physic, though the absence of records 
does not permit us to ascertain where this was obtained. Tlie 
rest of his life was probably spent in London, where he practised 
as a physician until his death on the ist of March 1620, leaving 
behind him, it would appear, neitlier wife nor issue. He was 
buried the same day at St Dunstan’s-in-thc-West, Fleet Street. 

The bofly of his works is considerable, the earliest known being 
a group of five anonymous poems included in the Songs of Divers 
Noblemen and Gentlemen, appended to Newman’s surreptitious 
edition of Sidney’s Astrophel and Stella, which appeared in 1591. 
In 1 595 appeared under his own name the Poemaia, a collection 
of Latin panegyrics, elegies and epigrams, which evince much 
skill in handling, and won him considerable reputation. This was 
followed in i6oi by A Booke of Ayres, one of the song-books so 
fashionable in his day, the music of which was contributed in equal 
proportions by himself and Philip Rosseter, while tlie words were 
almost certainly all written by him. The following year he 
published his Observations in the Art of English Poesie, “ against 
the vulgar and unartificial custom of riming," in favour of rhyme- 
less verse on the model of classical quantitative poetry. Its 
appearance at this stage was important as the final statement of 
the crazy prejudice by one of its sanest and best equipped 
champions, but the challenge thus thrown down was accepted by 
Daniell, who in his Defence of Ryme, published the same year, 
finally demolished the movement. 

In 1607 he wrote and published a masque for the occasion of 
the marriage of Lord Hayes, and in 1613 he issued a volume of 
Songs of Mourning (set to music by Coperario or John Coofier) 
for the loss of Prince Henry, which was sincerely lamented by the 
whole English nation. The same year he wrote and arranged 
three masques, the Lords' Masque for the marriage of Princess 
Elizabeth, an entertainment for the amusement of Queen Anne 
at Caversham House, and a third for the marriage of the earl of 
Somerset to the infamous Frances Howard, countess of Essex. 
If, moreover, as appears quite likely, his Two Hookes of Ayres 
(both words and music written by himself) belongs also to this 
year, it was indeed his annus mirabilis. 

Some time in or after 1617 appeared bis Third and Fourth 
Booke of Ayres ; while to that year probably also belongs his 
Neiv Way of making Foure Paris in Counter-point, a technical 
treatise which was for many years the standard text-book on 
the subject. It was included, with annotations by Christopher 
Sympson, in Playfair’s Brief Introduction to the Skill of Musick, 
and two editions appear to have been bought up by 1660. In 
1618 appeared The Ayres that were sung and played at Brougham 
Castle on the occasion of the king’s entertainment there, the 
music by Mason and Earsden, while the words were almost 
certainly by Campion ; and in 1619 he published his Epigram- 
malum Libri JL Umbra Elegiarum liber tmus, a reprint of his 
1595 collection with considerable ©missions, ^ditions (in the 
form of ai&other book of epigrums) and corrections. 

While Campion had attained a considerable reputation in 
his own day, in the years that followed his death his works sank 
intO' complete oblivion. No doubt this was due to the nature 
of tte media in which he maixdy worked^ mosque aad the 

V. 5 a 
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song-book. The masque was an amusement at any time too 
costly to be popular, and with the Rebellion it was practically 
extinguished. The vogue of the song-books was even more 
ephemeral, and, as in the case of the masque, the Puritan 
ascendancy, with its distaste for all secular music, effectively 
put an end to the madrigal. Its loss involved that of many 
hundreds of dainty lyrics, including those of Campion, and it 
is due to the enthusiastic efforts of Mr A. H. Bullen, who first 
published a collection of the poet’s works in 1889, that his genius 
has been recognized and his place among the foremost rank of 
Elizabethan lyric poets restored to him. 

Campion set little store by his English lyrics ; they were to 
him “ the superfluous blossoms of his deeper studies,” but we 
may thank the fates that his precepts of rhymeless versification 
so little affected his practice. His rhymeless experiments are 
certainly better conceived than many others, but they lack the 
spontaneous grace and freshness of his other poetry, while the 
whole scheme was, of course, unnatural. He must have possessed 
a very delicate musical ear, for not one of his songs is unmusical ; 
moreover, the fact of his composing both words and music gave 
rise to a metrical fluidity which is one of his most characteristic 
features. Rarely indeed are his rhythms uniform, while they 
frequently shift from line to line. His range was very great both 
in feeling and expression, and whether he attempts an elaborate 
epithalamium or a simple country ditty, the result is always full 
of unstudied freshness and tuneful charm. In some of his sacred 
pieces he is particularly successful, combining real poetry with 
genuine religious fervour. 

Bibliography. — 41 ’or As, &c., cd. A. H. Bullen (1889) excluding 
A New Way, &c. : Sony's and Masques, ed. A. H. Bullen (1903), with 
an introduction on Campion's music by Janet Dodge ; Poems, &c. 
(in English), ed. P. Vivian (1907) ; Complete Il’orAs, ed. P. Vivian 
(Clarendon Press, 1908). The “ Observ ations in the Art of English 
Poesie " are also published in Haslcvvood’s Ancient Critical Essays 
and Gregory Smith's Elizabethan Critical Essays, vol. ii. (1903). 

(p; vn.) 

CAMPISTRON, JEAN GALBERT DE (1656^1723), French 
dramatist, was bom at Toulouse of noble family in 1656 At the 
age of seventeen he was wounded in a duel and sent to Paris. 
Here he became an ardent disciple of Racine. If he copied his 
master’s methods of construction with some success, in the 
execution of his plans he never advanced beyond mediocrity, 
nor did he ever approach the secret of the musical lines of Aihalie 
and Phedre. He secured the patronage of the influential duchesse 
de Bouillon by dedicating Arminius to her, and in 1685 he scored 
his first success with AndroniCy which disguised under other 
names the tragic story of Don Carlos and Elizabeth of France. 
The piece made a great sensation, but Campistron’s treatment 
is weak, and he failed to avail himself of the possibilities inherent 
in his subject. Racine was asked by Louis Joseph, due de 
Vendome, to write the book of an opera to be performed at a 
fete given in honour of the Dauphin. He handed on the com- 
mission to Campistron, who produced Acts et Galathee for Lulli’s 
music. Campistron had another success in Tiridate (1691), in 
which he treated, again under changed names, the biblical story 
of Amnon’s passion for his sister Tamar. He wrote many other 
tragedies and two comedies, one of which, Le Jaloux disabuse, 
has been considered by some judges to be his best work. In 
1686 he had been made intendant to the due de Vendome and 
followed him to Italy and Spain, accompanying him on all his 
campaigns. If he was not a good poet he was an honest man 
under circumstances in which corruption was easy and usual. 
Many honours were conferred on him. The king of Spmin 
bestowed on him the order of St James of the Sword ; the duke 
of Mantua made him marquis of Penango in Montferrat ; and 
in 1701 he was received into the Academy. After thirty years 
of service with Vendome he retired to his native place, where 
he died on the nth of May 1723. 

CAMPOAMOR Y CAMPOOSORIO, RAMON DE (1817-1901), 
Spanish poet, was bom at Navia (Asturias) on the 24th of 
September 1817. Abandoning his first intention of enterii^ the 
Jesuit order, he studied medicine at Madrid, found an opening in 
{K)litic8 as a supporter of the Moderate party, and, after occupying 
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several subordinate posts, became governor of Castell6n de la 
Plana, of Alicante and of Valencia. His conservative tendencies 
grew more pronounced with time, and his Polemicas con la 
Democracia (1862) may be taken as the definitive expression oi 
his political opinions. His first appearance as a poet dated from 
1840, when he published his Ternezas y flores, a collection ol 
idyllic verses, remarkable for their technical excellence. His 
Ayes del Alma (1842) and his Fdbulas morales y politicas (1842) 
sustained his reputation, but showed no perceptible increase of 
power or skill. An epic poem in sixteen cantos. Colon (1853), is 
no more successful than modem epics usually are. Campoamor’s 
theatrical pieces, such as El Palacio de la Verdad (1871), Dies 
Irae (1873), Honor (1874) and Glorias Humanas (1885), are 
interesting experiments ; but they are totally lacking in dramatic 
spirit. He always showed a keen interest in metaphysical and 
philosophic questions, and defined his position in La Filosofia 
de las leyes (1846), El Personalismo (1855), Lp Absoluio (1865) 
and El Ideismo (1883). These studies are chiefly valuable as 
embodying fr^ments of self-revelation, and as having led to 
the composition of those doloras, humoradas and pequenos 
poemas, which the poet’s admirers consider as a new poetic 
species. The first collection of Doloras was printed in 1846, and 
from that date onwards new specimens were added to each 
succeeding edition. It is difficult to define a dolora. One critic 
has described it as a didactic, symbolic stanza which combines 
the lightness and grace of the epigram, the melancholy of the 
endecha, the concise narrative of the ballad, and the philosophic 
intention of the apologue. The poet himself declared that a 
dolora is a dramatic humorada, and that a pequeno poenta is a 
dolora on a larger scale. These definitions are unsatisfactory. 
The humoristic, philosophic epigram is an ancient poetic form 
to which C^mpoamor has given a new name ; his invention goes 
no further. It cannot be denied that in the Doloras Campoamor’s 
special gifts of irony, grace and pathos find their best expression. 
Taking a commonplace theme, he presents in four, eight or twelve 
lines a perfect miniature of condensed emotion. By his choice 
of a vehicle he has avoided the fatal facility and copiousness 
which have led many Spanish poets to destruction. It pleased 
him to affect a vein of melancholy, and this affectation has been 
reproduced by his followers. Hence he gives the impression of 
insincerity, of trifling with grave subjects and of using mysticism 
as a mask for frivolity. The genuine Campoamor is a poet of 
the sunniest humour who, under the pretence of teaching 
morality by satire, is really seeking to utter the gay scepticism 
of a genial, epicurean nature. His influence has not been alto- 
gether for good. His formula is too easily mastered, and to his 
example is due a plague of doloras and humoradas by poetasters 
who have caricatured their model. Campoamor, as he himself 
said, did not practise art for art’s sake ; he used art as the 
medium of ideas, and in ideas his imitators are poor. He died 
at Madrid on the 12 th of February 1901. Of late years a deep 
silence had fallen upon him, and we are in a position to judge 
him with the impartiality of another generation. The over- 
whelming bulk of his work will perish ; we may even say that 
it is already dead. His pretensions, or the pretensions put 
forward in his name, that he discovered a new poetic genre will 
be rejected later, as they are rejected now by all competent 
judges. The title of a philosophic poet will be denied to him. 
But he will certainly survive, at least in extract, as a distinguished 
humorist, an expert in epigrammatic and sententious aphorism, 
an artist of extremely finished execution. (J. F.-K.) 

CAMPOBASSO, a city of Molise, Italy, the capital of the 
province of Campobasso, 172 m. E.S.E. of Rome by rail, situated 
2t$2 ft. above sea-level. Pop. (1901) town 11,273; commune 
14,491. The town itself contains no buildings of antiquarian 
interest, but it has some fine modern edifices. Its chief industry 
is the manufacture of arms and cutlery. Above the town are 
the picturesque ruins of a castle of the 15th century. The date 
of the foundation of Campobasso is unknown. The town, with 
the territory surrounding it, was under the feudal rule of counts 
until 1739, when it passed to the Neapolitan crown, in considera- 
tion of a payment of 108,000 ducats. 



CAMPODEA— CAMUCCINI 


CAMPODEA^ a small whitish wmgless insect with long flexible 
antennae and a pair of elongated caudal append^es. The best- 
known species {Campodea siaphylintis) has a wide distribution 
and is equally at home in the warm valleys of south Europe, 
in the subarctic conditions of mountain tops, in caves and in 
woods and gardens in England. It lives in damp places under 
stones, fallen trees or in rotten wood and leaves. Although 
blind, it immediately crawls away on exposure to the light into 
the nearest crevice or other sheltered spot, feeling the way with 
its antennae. Its action is characteristically serpentine, recalling 
that of a centipede. Campodea is one of the bristle-tailed or 
thysanurous insects of the order Aptera 

CAMPOMANES,PEDRO RODRIGUEZ, Con de de (1723-1802), 
Spanish statesman and writer, was bom at Santa Eulalia de 
Sorribia, in Asturias, on the ist of July 1723. From 1788 to 1793 
he was president of the council of Castile ; but on the accession 
of (Charles IV. he was removed from his office, and retired from 
public life, regretted by the true friends of his country. His first 
literary work was Antiquidad mariiima de la republica de 
CartagOy with an appendix containing a translation of the Voyage 
of Hanno the Carthaginian, with curious notes. This appeared 
in a quarto volume in 1756. His principal works are two admir- 
able essays, Discurso sohre el fomento de la industria popular, 
1774, and Discurso sobre la educacion popular de los artesanos 
y su fomento, 1775. As a supplement to the last, he published 
four appendices, each considerably larger than the original essay. 
The first contains reflections on the origin of the decay of arts and 
manufactures in Spain during the last century. The second 
points out the steps necessary for improving or re-establishing 
the old manufactures, and contains a curious collection of royal 
ordinances and rescripts regarding the encouragement of arts 
and manufactures, and the introduction of foreign raw materials. 
The third treats of the gild laws of artisans, contrasted with 
the results of Spanish legislation and the municipal ordinances 
of towns. The fourth contains eight essays of Francisco Martinez 
de Mata on national commerce, with some observations adapted 
to present circumstances. These were all printed at Madrid in 
1774 and 1777, in five volumes. Count Campomanes died on the 
3rd of February 1802. 

Don A. Rodri,‘>[uez Villa has placed a biographical notice of Campo- 
mant’s as an introduction to the first edition of his Cartas polUico- 
econumicas, published in 1878. 

CAMPOS, ARSENIO MARTINEZ DE (1831-1900), Spanish 
marshal, senator and knight of the Golden Fleece, was born at 
Segovia on the 14th of December 1831. He graduated as a 
lieutenant in 1852, and for some years was attached to the staff 
college as an assistant professor. He took part in the Morocco 
campaign of 1859-1860, and distinguished himself in sixteen 
actions, obtaining the cross of San Fernando, and the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel. He then returned to the staff college as a 
professor. Afterwards he joined the expedition to Mexico under 
Prim. In 1869 he was sent to Cuba, where he was promoted to 
the rank of general in 1872. On his return to the Peninsula, the 
Federal Republican government in 1873 confided to General 
Campos several high commands, in which he again distinguished 
himself against the Cantonal Republicans and the Carlists. 
About that time he began to conspire with a view to restore the 
son of Queen Isabella. Though Campos made no secret of his 
designs, Marshal Serrano, in 1874, appointed him to the command 
of a division which took part in the relief of Bilbao on the 2nd of 
May of that year, and in the operations around Estella in June. 
On both occasions General Campos tried in vain to induce the 
other commanders to proclaim Alphonso XII. He then affected 
to hold aloof, and would have been arrested, had not the minister 
of war, Ceballos, answered for his good behaviour, and quartered 
him in Avila under surveillance. He managed to escape, and 
after hiding in Madrid, joined General Daban at Sagunto on the 
29th of December 1874, where he proclaimed Alphonso XII. king 
of Spain. From that date he never ceased to exercise great 
influence in the politics of the restoration. He was considered as 
a sort of supreme counsellor, being consulted by King Alphonso, 
and later by his widow, the queen-regent, in every important 


political crisis, and on every international or colonial question, 
especially when other generals or the army itself became trouble- 
some. He took an important part in the military operations 
against the Carlists, and in the negotiations with their leaders, 
which put an end to the civil war in 1876. In the same way he 
brought about the pacification of Cuba in 1878. On his return 
from that island he presided over a Conservative cabinet for a 
few months, but soon made way for Canovas, whom he ever 
afterwards treated as the leader of the Conservative party. In 
1881, with other discontented generals, he assisted Sagasta in 
obtaining office. After the death of King Alphonso, Campos 
steadily supported the regency of Queen ('hristina, and held high 
commands, though declining to take office. In 1893 he was 
selected to command the Spanish army at Melilla, and went to 
the court of Morocco to make an advantageous treaty of peace, 
which averted a war. When the Cuban rising in 1895 assumed 
a serious aspect, he was sent out by the Conservative cabinet of 
Canovas to cope with the rebellion, but he failed in the field, as 
well as in his efforts to win over the Creoles, chiefly because he 
was not allowed to give them local self-government, as he wished. 
Subsequently he remained aloof from politics, and only spoke 
in the senate to defend his Cuban administration and on army 
questions. After the war with America, and the loss of the 
colonies in 1899, when Senor Silvela formed a new Conservative 
party and cabinet, the old marshal accepted the presidency of 
the senate, though his health was failing fast. He held thfe post 
up to the time of his death. This took place in the summer 
recess of 1900 at Zarauz, a village on the coast of Guipuzcoa, 
where he was buried. 

CAMPOS, an inland city of the state of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
on the Parahyba river, 30 m. from the sea, and about 143 m. 
N.E. of the city of Rio de Janeiro. Pop. (1890) of the city, 
22,518 ; of the municipality, 78,036. The river is navigable for 
small steamers above and below the city, but is closed to coast- 
wise navigation by dangerous sandbars at its mouth. The 
shipping port for Campos is Imbetiba (near Macah6), 60 m. south- 
west, with which it is connected by rail. There is also water 
communication between the two places by means of coastal lakes 
united by canals. Campos has indirect railway communication 
with Rio de Janeiro by way of Macah6, and is the starting point 
for several small independent lines. The elevation of the city is 
only 69 ft. above sea level, and it stands near the western margin 
of a highly fertile alluvial plain devoted to the production of 
sugar. The climate is hot and humid, and many kinds of tropical 
fruit are produced in abundance. 

cAmPULUNG (also written Campu Lung and Kimpulung), 
the capital of the department of Muscel, Rumania, and the scat 
of a suffragan bishop ; situated among the outlying hills of the 
Carpathian Mountains, at the head of a long well-wooded glen 
traversed by the river Tirgului, a tributary of the Argesh. Pop. 
(1900) 13,033. Its pure air and fine scenery render Campulung 
a popular summer resort. In the town are more than twenty 
churches, besides a monastery and a cathedral, which both claim 
to have been founded, in the 13th century, by Radul Negru, first 
prince of Walachia. The Tirgului supplies water-power for 
several paper-mills ; annual fairs are held on the 20th of July 
and the 24th of October ; and there is a considerable traffic with 
Transylvania, over the Torzburg Pass, 15 m. north, and with the 
south by a branch railway to Ploe.sci. Near Campulung are the 
remains of a Roman camp ; and, just beyond the gates, vestiges 
of a Roman colony, variously identified with Romula, Stepenium 
and Ulpia Traiana, but now called Gradistea or Jidovi. 

CAMUCCINI, VINCENZO (1773-1844), Italian historical 
painter, was born at Rome. He was educated by his brother 
Pietro, a picture-restorer, and Borubelli, an engraver, and, up to 
the age of thirty, attempted nothing higher than copies of the 
great masters, his especial study being Raphael. As an original 
painter, Camuccini belongs to the school of the French artist 
David. His works are rather the fruits of great cleverness and 
patient care than of fresh and original genius ; and his style was 
essentially imitative. He enjoyed immense popularity, both 
personally and as an artist, and received many honoiirs and 
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preferments from papal and other Italian courts. He was 
appointed director of the Academy of San Luca and of the 
Neapolitan Academy at Rome, and conservator of the pictures 
of the Vatican. He was also made chevalier of nearly all the 
orders in Italy, and member of the Legion of Honour. His chief 
works are the classical paintings of the Assassination of Caesar,” 
the “ Death of Virginia,” the “ Devotion of the Roman Women,” 
“ Yoimg Romulus and Remus,” “ Horatius Codes,” the “ St 
Thomas,” which was copied in mosaic for St Peter’s, the Pre- 
sentation of Christ in the Temple ” and a number of excellent 
portraits. He became a rich man, and made a fine collection of 
pictures which in 1856 were sold, a nuntlier of them (including 
Raphael’s “ Madonna with the Pink ”) being bought by the derke 
of Northumberland. 

GAMULODUMUM, also written CamalodOntm (mod. Col- 
chester, q,v.\ a British and Roman town. It was the capital of 
the British chief Cunc i)elin and is named on his coins : after his 
death and the Roman conquest of south Britain, the Romans 
established (about a.d. 48) a colonia or municipality peopled 
with discharged legionaries, and intended to serve both as an 
mformal garrison and as a centre of Roman civilization. It was 
stormed and burnt a.d. 61 in the rising of Boadicea (^.w.), but 
soon recovered and became one of the chief towns in Roman 
Britain. Its walls and some other buildings still stand and 
abundant Roman remains enrich the local museum. The name 
denotes the fortress of Camulos,” the Celtic Mars. 

CAMUS, ARMAND GASTON (1740-1804), French revolu- 
tionist, was a successful advocate before the Revolution. In 
1789 he was ele<?ted by tlie third estate of Paris to the states 
general, and attracted attention by his speeches against social 
inequalities. Elected to the National Convention by the depart- 
ment of Haute-Loire, he was named member of the committee of 
general safety, and then sent as one of the commissioners charged 
with the surveillance of Cieneral C. F. Dumouriez. Delivered 
with his colleagues to the Austrians on the jrd of April 1793, he 
was exchanged for the daughter of Louis XVI. in November 
1795. He played an inconspicuous role in the council of the Five 
Hundred. On the 14th of August 1789 the Constituent Assembly 
made Camus its archivist, and in that capacity he organized the 
national archives, classified the papers of the different assemblies 
of the Revolution and drew up analytical tables of the prods'- 
verbaux. He was restored to the office in 1796 and became 
absorbed in literary w ork. He remained an austere republican, 
refusing to take part in the Napoleonic regime. 

CAMUS, CHARLES fiTIENNE LOUIS (1699-1768), French 1 
mathematician and mechanician, was born at Cr6cy-en-Brie, I 
near Meaux, on the 25th of August 1699. He studied mathe- 
matics, civil and military architecture, and astronomy, and 
became associate of the Academic des Sciences, professor of 
geometr\% secretary to the Academy of Architecture and fellow 
^ the Royal Society of London. In 1736 he accompanied 
Pierre Louis Maupcrtiiis and Alexis Claude Clairaut in the 
expedition to Lapland for the measurement of a degree of the 
meridian. He died on the 2nd of February 1768. He was the 
author of a Cours de mathemaUques (Paris, 1766), and a number 
of essays on mathematical and mechanical subjects (see Poggen- 
dorff, BiogAiL Handwbrierhuch), 

CAMUS, FRANCOIS JOSEPH DES (1672-1732), French 
mechanician, was bom near St Mihiel, on the 14th of September 
1672. After studying for the churdi, he devoted himself to 
mechanical inventions, a number of v^ich he described in his 
Traitc des forces momantes pour la pratique des arts et metiers, 
Paris, 1722. He died in England in 1732. 

CAMUS DE M£Z1£RES, NICOLAS LE (1721-1789), French 
architect, was bom at Paris on the 26th of March 1721, and died 
at the same city on the 27th of July 17^. He published several 
works on architectural and related subjects. 

CANA, of Galilee, a village of Palestine remarkable as the 
borne of Nathanael, and the scene of Christ’s “ beginning of 
miracles ” (John iL i-11, iv. 46-54). Its site is unknown, but it 
is evident tom the biblical narrative that it was in the nei^bour- 
HMikxl of, and higher than, Capesmaum. Opintoa as to iden/ttfica^ 


tioa is. fairly divided between Kefr Kcnna and Kaiut-^-Jelil. 
The former, "^about 4 m. NJN.E. of Nazareth, contains a 
mined church and a small Christian population ; the latter 
is an uninhabited village about 9 nu N. of Nazareth^ with no 
remains but a few cisterns. 

CANAAN,. CANAANlTfiS. These geographical and ethnic 
terms have a shifting reference, which doubtless arises out of the 
migrations of the tribes to which the term “ Canaanites ” 
belongs. Thus in Josh. v. 1 the term seems to be applied to a 
population om the coast of the Mediterranean, and in Josh. xi. 3, 
Num. xiii. 29 (cf. also Gen. xiii. 12) not only to these^ but to a 
people in the J ordan Valley. In Isa. xxiii. 1 1 it seems to be used 
of Phoenicia, and in Zeph. iL 5 (where, however, the text is 
disputed) of Philistia. Most often it is applied comprehensively 
to the population of the entire west Jor^n land and its pre- 
Lsraefitish inhabitants. This usage is characteristic of the 
writer called the Yahwist (J) ; see e.g, Gen. xii. 5, xxxiii. 18; 
Ex. XV. 15; Num. xxxiii. 51 ; Josh. xxii. 9; Judg. iii. i ; Ps. cvi. 38, 
and elsewhere. It was also^ as Augustine tells us,’ a usage of the 
Phoenicians to call their land “ Canaan,” This is confirmed by 
coins of the city of Laodicea by the Lebanon, which bear the 
legend, Of Laodicea, a metropolis in Canaan ” ; these coins are 
dated under Antiochus I V.(i 75-164 B.c.),andhis successors, Greek 
writers, too, tell us a fact of much interest, viz. tliat the original 
name of Phoenicia was Kena, a short, collateral form of 

Kena'an or Kah an. The form Kan an is favoured by the Egyptian 
usage. Seti I. is said to have conquered the Shasu, or Arabian 
nomads, from the fortress of Tam (Shur ?) to “ the Ka-n--na,” 
and Rameses III. to have built a temple to the god Amen in “the 
Ka-n--na.” By this geographical name is probably meant all 
western Syria and Palestine with Raphia — “ the (first) city of the 
Ka-n--na ” — for the south-west boundary towards the desert.^ 
In the letters sent by governors and princes of Palestine to their 
Egyptian overlord ^—commonly known as tlie Tel-el-Amarna 
tablets — wc find the two forms Kinahhi and Kinahna, corres- 
ponding to Kena and Kena'an re.spectively, and standing, as 
Ed. Meyer has shown, for Syria in its widest extent. 

On the name “ Canaan ” Winckler remarks,^ “ There is at 
present no prospect of an etymological explanation,” From the 
fact that Egyptian (though not Hebrew) scribes constantly 
prefix the article, we may suppose that it originally meant 
“ the country of the Canaanites,” just as the Hebrew phrase 
“ the Lebanon ” may originally have meant “ the highlands of 
the Libnites ” ; and we are thus permitted to group the term 
“ Canaan ” with clan-names such as Achan, Akan, Jaakan, 
Anak (generally with the article prefixed), Kain, Kenan. Nor 
are scholars more unanimous with regard to the region where the 
terms “ Canaanite ” and “ Canaan ” arose. It may be true that 
the term Kinahhi in the Amarna letters corresponds to .Syria and 
Palestine in their entirety. But this does not prove that the 
terms “ Canaanite ” and “ Canaan ” arose in that region, for 
they are presumably much older than the Amarna tablets. Let 
us refer at this point to a document in Genesis which is perhaps 
hardly estimated at its tme value, the so-called I'able of Peoples 
in Gen. x. Here we find “ Canaan ” included among the four 
sons of Ham, If Cush in v, 6 really means Ethiopia, and M-s-r-i-m 
Egypt, and Put the Libyans, and if Ham is really a Hebraized 
form of the old Egyptiaftfipame for Egypt, Kam-t (black), ^ the 
passage is puzzling in the iCtreme. But if, as has recently been 
suggested,® Cush, M-s-r-i-it^; and Put are in north Arabia, and 
Ham is the short for Yarharil or Yerahme’cl (see i Chr. ii. 25-27, 
42), a north Arabian nainBfiMiinately associated with Caleb, all 
becomes clear, and CanaMiMh particular is shown to be an 
Arabian name. Now it # no mere hypothesis that beginning 

’ Enarratio in Psalm civ* 

* W. M. Muller, Asien und Europa, p. 205. 

’ The letters are written in the official and diplomatic language 
— Babylonian, though “ Canaanitish words ana idioms are not 
wanting. 

* Die Keilinschriften und das AUe Tesiementt p. 181., 

• These explanations are endorsed by Driver {Genesis, on Gen. x.). 

♦ See the relevant articles m Ency. Bib, and Cheyne’s Genesis 
amd Exodus, 
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from about 4000 b.c.^ a wave of Semitic migration pouared out of 
Arabia, and flooded Babylonia certainly, and possibly, more or 
less, Syria and Palestine also. Also that between 2800 and 2600 
B.C a second wave from Arabia took the same course, covering 
not only Babylonia, but also Syria and Palestine and probably 
also Egypt (the Hyksos). It is soon after this that we meet with 
the great empire-builder and civilizer, Khammurabi (2267-2213), 
the first king of a united Babylonia. It is notewortliy that the 
first part of his name is identical with the name of the father of 
Canaan in Genesis or Kham), indicating his Arabian 

origin.^ It was he, too, who restored the ancient supremacy of 
Babylonia over Syria .and Palestine, and so prevented the 
Bah^lonizing of these countries from coming to an abrupt end. 

We now understand how the Phoenicians, whose ancestors 
arrived in the second Semitic migration, came to call their land 
‘ ‘ Canaan . ’ ’ They had in fact the best righ t to do so. The first of 
the Canaanite immigrants were driven seawards by the masses 
which followed them. They settled in Phoenicia, and in after 
times became so great in commerce that “ Canaanite ” became a 
common Hebrew term for “ merchant ” (e,g. Isa. xxiii. 8). It is 
a plausible theory tliat in the conventional language of their 
inscriptions they preserved a number of geographical and re- 
ligious phrases which, for them,, had no clear meaning, and 
belonged properly to the land of their distant ancestors, Arabia.^^* 
For their own traditions as to tlieir origin see Phoenicia ; we 
cannot venture to reject these altogether. The masses of immi- 
grants which followed them may have borne the name of 
Amorites. A few words on this designation must here be given. 
Both within and without Palestine the name was famous. 

First, as regards the Old Testament. We find the Amorite ” 
(a collective term) mentioned in the Table of Peoples (Gen. x. 
i6-i8a) among other tribal names, the exact original reference of 
which had probably been forgotten. No one in fact would 
gather from this and parallel passages how important a part was 
played by the Amorites in the early history of Palestine. In 
Gen. xiv. 7 f., Josh. x. 5 f., Deut. i. 19 ff., 27, 44 wc find them 
located in the southern mountain country, while in Num. xxi. 13, 
21 f.. Josh, ii .10, ix. 10, xxiv. 8, i2,&c. we hear of two great Amorite 
kings, residing respectively at Heshbon and Ashtaroth on the 
cast of the J ordan. Quite different, however, is the A'iew taken in 
Gen. XV. t6, xlviii. 22 , Josh. xxiv. 15, Judg. i. 34, Am. ii. 9, 10, &c., 
where the name of Amorite is synonymous with “ Canaanite,” 
except that “ Amorite ” is never used for the population on the 
coast. Next, as to the extra-Biblical evidence. In the Egyptian 
inscriptions and in the Amama tablets Amar and Amurru have a 
more limited meaning, being applied to the mountain-region 
east of Phoenicia, extending to the Orontes. Later on, Amurru 
became the Assyrian term for the interior of south as well as 
north J^adestinc, and at a still more recent period tlie term “ the 
land of Hatti ” (conventionally = Hittites) displaced Amurru ” 
so far as north JPalestine is concerned (see Hittites). 

Thus the Phoenicians and the Amorites belong to the first 
stage of the second igreat Arabian migration. In the interval 
preceding the second stage Syria with Palestine became an 
Egyptian dependency, though the links with the sovereign 
power were not so strong as to prevent frequent local rebellions. 
Under Thothmes III. and Amen-hotep 11 . the pressure of a strong 
hand kept the Syrians and Canaanites sufficiently loyal to the 
Pharaohs, The reign of Amen-hotep III., however, was not 
quite so tranquil for the Asiatic province. Turbulent chiefs 
began to seek their opportunities, though as a rule they did not 
find them because they could not obtain the help of a neighbour- 
ing king.^ The boldest of the disafiected was Aziru, son of Abd- 

^ For the groimds of these dates see Winckler, Gesch. Isr. i. 127 f. ; 
Paton, Early Hist, of Syria and Palestine (1002), pp. 6-8, 25-28. 

- It is tnie the Babylonians themselves intemreted the name 
differently (5 R. 44 a b 21), himrta rapashtum, ** wide family.*' That, 
however, is ortly a natural protest against What we may call Canaan- 
ism or Arabism. 

^ See Cheyne, Genesis and Exodus (on Gen. i. 26), and cL G. A, 
Cooke, N. Sem. Inscriptions (e.g. pp. 30-40, on Eshmunazar's in- 
scription). 

See WincklBr’s^clition< Ko. 7. 


ashirta, a. prince of Amurru, who even before the death of Amen- 
hotep IIL endeavoured to extend his power into the plain of 
Damascus. Akizzi, governor of Katna (near Homs or Hamath), 
reported this to the Pharaoh who seems to have frustrated the 
attempt. In the next reign, however, both father and son caused 
infinite trouble to loyal servants of Egypt like Rib- Addi, governor 
of Gubla (Gebal). 

It was, first, the advance of the Hatti (Hittites) into Syria, 
which b^an in the time of Amen-hotep ill. , but became far more 
threatening in that of his successor, and next, the resumption of 
the second Arabian migration, which most seriously undermined 
the Egyptian power in Asia. Of the former we cannot speak 
here (see Hittites), except so for as to remark that Abd-Asliirta 
and his son Aziru, though at first afraid of the Hatti, was after- 
wards clever enough to make a treaty with tlieir king, and, with 
other external powers, to attack the districts wliieh remained 
loyal to Egypt. In vain did Kib-Addi send touching appeals 
for aid to the distant Pharaoh, who was far too much engaged in 
his religious innovations to attend to such messages. What most 
interests us is the mention of troublesome invaders called sometimes 
saigas (a Babylonian ideogram meaning “ robber ”), sometimes 
IJabiri. Who are these Habiri ? Not, as was at first thought by 
some, specially the Israelites, but all those tribes of Lind-hungry 
nomads (“ Hebrews ”) who were attracted by the wealth and 
luxury of the settled regions, and sought to appropriate it for 
themselves. Among these we may include not only the Israelites 
or tribes which afterwards became Israeli tish, but the Moabites, 
Ammonites and Edomites. We meet with the IJabiri in nortli 
Syria. Itakkama writes thus to the Pharaoh,^ Behold, 
Namyawaza has surrendered all the cities of the king, my lord, 
to the Sa-gas in the land of Kadesh and in Ubi. But 1 will go, 
and if thy gods and thy sun go liefore me, 1 will bring back the 
cities to tlie king, my lord, from the IJabiri, to show myself 
subject to him ; and I will expel the Sa-gas.” Similarly Zimrida, 
king of Sidon, declares, “ All my cities which tlie king has given 
into my hand, have come into the hand of the IJabiri.” ^ Nor 
had Palestine any immunity from tlie Arabian invaders. The 
king of Jerusalem^ Abd-Hiba, the second part of whose name has 
been thought to represent the Hebrew Vahweh," reports thus to 
tlie Pharaoh, “ If (Egyptian) troops come this year, lands and 
princes will remain to the king, my lord ; but if troops come not, 
these lands and princes will not remain to the king, my lord.^ 
Abd-IJiba’s chief trouble arose from persons called Mflkili and 
the sons of Lapaya, who are said to have entered into a treason- 
able league with the !Q.abiri. Apparently this restless warrior 
found his death at the siege of Gina.^^ All these princes, however, 
malign each other in their letters to the Pharaoh, and protest 
their own innocence of traitorous intentions. Namyawaza, for 
instance, whom Itakkama (see above) accuses of disloyalty, 
writes thus to llie Pharaoh, “ Behold, 1 and iny warriors and my 
chariots, together with my brethren and my Sa-gas, and my Suti^^ 
are at the disposal of the (royal) troops, to go whithersoever theking, 
my lord, commands. ” ^ ^ Tliis petty prince, therefore, sees no harm 
in having a band of Arabians for his garrison, as indeed Hezekiab 
loqg afterwards had his Urbi to lielp him against Sennacherib. 

From the same period wc have recently derived fresh and 
important evidence as to pre-lsraelitish Palestine. As soon as 
the material gathered is large enough to be thoroughly classified 
and critically examined, a true history of early Palestine will be 
within measurable distance. At present, there are five places 
whence the new evidence has been obtained : i. Tell-el-Hasy, 
generally identified with tlie Lachish of the Old Testament. 
Excavations were made here in 1890-1892 by Flinders Petrie 
and Bliss. 2. Gezer, plausibly identified with the Gezer of i Kings 
ix. 16. Here R. A. S. Macalister began excavating in 1902. 
3. Tell-«s-Safy, possibly the Gath of the Old Testament, 6 m. from 
Eleutheropolis. Here F. J. Bliss and R. A. S. Macalister made 

® op. ciL No. 146. ^ Op. cit. No. 147. 

^ JohiivS, Assyrian Deeds, iii. p. 16. 

* A mama Letters, No. 180 (xi. 20-24). 

• H>id. No. 164 (xi. 15-18). Nomads of :the Sjrrian deseit. 

Amama Letters, No. 144 (xi. 24-32). 
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some discoveries in 1899-1900. A complete examination of the 
site, however, was impossible. 4. Tell-el-Mutasellim, near 
Lejjun (Megiddo-Legio). Schumacher began working here in 
1903 for the German Palestine Society. 5. Taannek, on the 
south of the plain of Esdraelon. Here Prof. Ernst Sellin of 
Vienna was able to do much in a short time (1902-1904). It may 
be mentioned here that on the first of these sites a cuneiform 
tablet belonging to the Amarna series was discovered ; at Gezer, 
a deed of sale ; at Tell-el-Hasy the remains of a Babylonian 
stele, three seals, and three cylinders with Babylonian mytho- 
logical representations ; at Tell-el-Mutasellim, a seal bearing a 
Babylonian legend, anfl at Taannek, twelve tablets and frag- 
ments of tiiblets were found near the fragments of the terra- 
cotta box in which they were stored. It is a remarkable fact 
that the kings or chiefs of the neighbourhood should have used 
Babylonian cuneiform in their own official correspondence. 
But much beside tablets has been found on these sites ; primitive 
sanctuaries, for instance. The splendid alignment of monoliths 
at Gezer is described in detail in P,E,F, Quart Statement^ 
January 1903, p. 23, and July 1903, p. 219. There is reason, 
as Macalister thinks, to believe that it is the result of a gradual 
development, beginning with two small pillars, and gradually 
enlarging by later additions. There is a smaller one at Tell-es- 
Safy. 'rhe Semitic cult of sacred standing stones is thus proved 
to be of great antiquity ; Sellings discoveries at Taannek and those 
of Bliss at Tell-es-Safy fully confirm this. Rock-hewn altars 
have also been found, illustrating the prohibition in Ex. xx. 
25, 26, and numerous jars with the skeletons of infants. We 
cannot doubt that the sacrificing of children was practised on a 
large scale among the Canaanites. Their chief deity was Ashtart 
(Astarte), the goddess of fertility. Numerous images of her have 
been found, but none of the god Baal. The types of the divine 
form vary in the different places. The other images which have 
been found represent Egyptian deities. We must not, however, 
infer that there was a large Eg}'ptian element in the Canaanitish 
Pantheon. What the images do prove is the large amount of 
intercourse between Egypt and Canaan, and the presence of 
Egyptians in the subject countiy\ 

Sec the TelheU Amarna Letters, ed. by Wincklcr, with translation 
(1896) ; the reports of Macalister in the Pal. Expl. Fund Statements 
irom 1903 onwards ; Sellin's rei)ort of excavations at Tell Taannek ; 
also H. W. Hogg, “ Recent Assyriology,” &c., in Inaugural Lectures 
ed. by Prof. A. S. Peake (Manchester University, 1905). On Biblical 
questions, see Dillmann’s commentaries and the Bible dictionaries. 
See further articles Palestine ; Jews. (T. K. C.) 

CANACHUS, a sculptor of Sicyon in Achaea, of the latter part 
of the 6th century b.c. He was especially noted as the author 
of two great statues of Apollo, one in bronze made for the temple 
at Miletus, and one in cedar wood made for Thebes. The coins 
of Miletus furnish us with copies of the former and show the god 
to have held a stag in one hand and a bow in the other. The 
rigidity of these works naturally impressed later critics. 

CANADA. The Dominion of Canada comprises the northern 
half of the continent of North America and its adjacent islands, 
excepting Alaska, which belongs to the United States, and 
Newfoundland, still a separate colony of the British empire. 
Its boundary on the south is the parallel of latitude 49°, between 
the Pacific Ocean and Lake-of-the- Woods, then a chain of small 
lakes and rivers eastward to the mouth of Pigeon river on the 
north-west side of Lake Superior, and the Great Lakes with 
their connecting rivers to Cornwall, on the St Ivawrence, From 
this eastward to the state of Maine the boundary is an artificial 
line nearly corresponding to lat. 45®; then an irregular line 
partly determined by watersheds and rivers divides Canada 
from Maine, coming out on the Bay of Fundy. The western 
boundary is the Pacific on the south, an irregular line a few miles 
inland from the coast along the ‘‘ pan handle ” of Alaska to 
Mount St Elias, and the meridan of 141® to the Arctic Ocean. 
A somewhat similar relationship cuts off Canada from the 
Atlantic on the east, the north-eastern coast of Labrador belong- 
ing to Newfoundland. 

Physical Geography , — In spite of these restrictions of its 
natural coast line on both the Atlantic and the Pacific, Canada 


IS admirably provided with harbours on both oceans. The Gulf 
of St Lawrenefe with its much indented shores and the coast of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick supply endless harbours, the 
northern ones closed by ice in the winter, but the southern ones 
open all the year round ; and on the Pacific British Columbia 
is deeply fringed with islands and fjords with well -sheltered 
harbours everywhere, in strong contrast with the unbroken 
shore of the United States to the south. The long stretches of 
sheltered navigation from the Straits of Belle Isle north of 
Newfoundland to Quebec, and for 600 m. on the British 
Columbian coast, are of great advantage for the coasting trade. 
The greatly varied Arctic coast line of Canada with its large 
islands, inlets and channels is too much clogged with ice to be of 
much practical use, but Hudson Bay, a mediterranean sea 850 m. 
long from north to south and 600 m. wide, with its outlet Hudson 
Strait, has long been navigated by trading ships and whalers, 
and may become a great outlet for the wheat of western Canada, 
though closed by ice except for four months in the summer. Of 
the nine provinces of Canada only two have no coast line on salt 
water, the western prairie provinces of Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan ; but Manitoba and Ontario have a seaboard only on 
Hudson Bay and its southern extension James Bay respectively, 
and there is no probability that the shallow harbours of the 
latter bay will ever be of much importance for shipping, though 
Churchill Harbour on the west side of Hudson Bay may become 
an important grain port. What Ontario lacks in salt water 
navigation is, however, made up by the busy traffic of the Great 
Lakes. 

The physical features of Canada are comparatively simple, 
and drawn on a large scale, more than half of its surface sloping 
gently inwards towards the shallow basin of Hudson Bay, with 
higher margins to the south-east and south-west. In the main 
it is a broad trough, wider towards the north than towards the 
south, and unsymmetrical, Hudson Bay occupying much of its 
north-eastern part, while to the west broad plains rise gradually 
to the foot-hills of the Rocky Mountains, the eastern member 
of the Cordillera which follows the Pacific coast of America. 
The physical geography of Canada is so closely bound up with 
its geology that at least an outline of the geological factors 
involved in its history is necessary to understand the ])resent 
physiography. The mountain structures originated in three 
great orogenic periods, the earliest in the Archean, the second at 
the end of the Palaeozoic and the third at the end of the Mesozoic. 
The Archean mountain chains, which enclosed the 
present region of Hudson Bay, were so ancient that 
they had already been worn down almost to a plain before the 
early Palaeozoic sediments were laid down. This ruling geological 
and physical feature of the North American continent has been 
named by E. Suess the “ Canadian Shield.” Round it the 
Palaeozoic sands and clays, largely derived from its own waste, 
were deposited as nearly horizontal beds, in many places still 
almost undisturbed. Later the sediments lying to the south-east 
of this “ protaxis,” or nucleus of the continent, were pushed 
against its edge and raised into the Appalachian chain of moun- 
tains, which, however, extends only a short distance into Canada. 
The Mesozoic sediments were almost entirely laid down to the 
west and south-west of the protaxis, upon the flat-lying Palaeo- 
zoic rocks, and in the prairie region they are still almost hori- 
zontal ; but in the Cordillera they have been thrust up into the 
series of mountain chains characterizing the Pacific coast region. 
The youngest of these mountain chains is naturally the highest, 
and the oldest one in most places no longer rises to heights 
deserving the name of mountains. Owing to this unsymmetric 
development of North America the main structural watershed 
is towards its western side, on the south coinciding with the 
Rocky Mountains proper, but to the northward falling back to 
ranges situated farther west in the same mountain region. The 
great central area of Canada is drained towards Hudson Bay, 
but its two largest rivers have separate watersheds, the Mackenzie 
flowing north-west to the Arctic Ocean and the St I.Awrence 
north-east towards the Atlantic, the one to the south-west and 
the other to the south-east of the Archean protaxis. While 
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these ancient events shaped the topography in a broad way, its 
final development was comparatively recent, during the glacial 
period, when the loose materials were scoured from some regions 
and spread out as boulder clay, or piled up as moraines in others ; 
and the original water-ways were blocked in many places. The 
retreat of the ice left Canada much in its present condition 
except for certain post-glacial changes of level which seem to be 
still in progress. For this reason the region has a very youthful 
topography with innumerable lakes and waterfalls as evidence 
that the rivers have not long been at work. The uneven carving 
down of the older mountain systems, especially that of the 
Archean protaxis, and the disorderly scattering of glacial material 
provide most of the lake basins so characteristic of Canada. 

Lakes and Rivers , — ^As a result of the geological causes just 
mentioned many parts of Canada are lavishly strewn with lakes 
of all sizes and shapes, from bodies of water hundreds of miles 
long and a thousand feet deep to ponds lost to sight in the forest. 
Thousands of these lakes have been mapped more or less carefully, 
and every new survey brings to light small lakes hitherto un- 
known to the white man. For numbers they can be compared 
only with those of Finland and Scandinavia in Europe, and for 
size with those of eastern Africa ; but for the great extent of 
lake-filled country there is no comparison. From the map it 
will be noticed that the largest and most thickly strewn lakes 
occur within five hundred or a thousand miles of Hudson Bay, 
and belong to the Archean protaxis or project beyond its edges 
into the Palaeozoic sedimentary rocks which lean against it. 
The most famous of the lakes are those of the St Lawrence 
system, which form part of the southern boundary of Canada 
and are shared with the United States ; but many others have 
the right to be called “ Great Lakes ” from their magnitude. 
There are nine others which have a length of more than loo m., 
and thirty-five which are more than 50 m. long. Within the 
Archean protaxis they are of the most varied shapes, since they 
represent merely portions of the irregular surface inundated by 
some morainic dam at the lowest point. Comparatively few 
have simple outlines and an unbroken surface of water, the great 
majority running into long irregular bays and containing many 
islands, sometimes even thousands in number, as in Georgian 
Bay and Lake-of-the-Woods. In the Cordilleran region on the 
other hand the lakes are long, narrow and deep, in reality sections 
of mountain valleys occupied by fresh water, just as the fjords 
of the adjoining coast are valleys occupied by the sea. The lakes 
of the different regions present the same features as the nearest 
sea coasts but on a smaller scale. The majority of the lakes have 
rocky shores and islands and great variety of depth, many of the 
smaller ones, however, are rimmed with marshes and are slowly 
filling up with vegetable matter, ultimately becoming peat bogs, 
the muskegs of the Indian. Most of Canada is so well watered 
that the lakes have outlets and are kept fresh, but there are a few 
small lakes in southern Saskatchewan, e.g, the Quill and Old 
Wives lakes, in regions arid enough to require no outlets. In 
such cases the waters are alkaline, and contain various salts in 
solution which are deposited as a white rim round the basin 
towards the end of the summer when the amount of water has 
been ^eatly reduced by evaporation. It is interesting to find 
maritime plants, such as the samphire, growing on their shores 
a thousand miles from the sea and more than a thousand feet 
above it. In many cases the lakes of Canada simply spill over 
at the lowest point from one basin into the next below, making 
chains of lakes with no long or well-defined channels between, 
since in so young a country there has not yet been time for the 
rivers to have carved wide valleys. Thus canoe navigation may 
be carried on for hundreds of miles, with here and there a water- 
fall or a rapid requiring a portage of a few hundred yards or at 
most a mile or two. The river systems are therefore in many 
cases complex and tortuous, and very often the successive 
connecting links between the lakes receive different names. The 
best example of this is the familiar one of the St I.awrence, which 
may be said to begin as Nipigon river and to take the names St 
Mary^s, St Clair, Detroit and Niagara, before finally flowing 
from L^e Ontario to the sea under its proper name. As these 
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lakes are great reservoirs and settling basins, the rivers which 
empty them are unusually steady in level and contain beautifully 
clear water. The St Lawrence varies only a few feet in the year 
and always has pellucid bluish-green water, while the Mississippi, 
whose tributaries begin only a short distance south of the Great 
Lakes, varies 40 ft. or more between high- and low-water and is 
loaded with mud. The St Lawrence is far the most important 
Canadian river from the historic and economic points of view, 
since it provided the main artery of exploration in early days, and 
with its canals past rapids and between lakes still serves as a 
great highway of trade between the interior of the continent and 
the seaports of Montreal and Quebec. It is probable that 
I politically Canada would have followed the course of the States 
to the south but for the planting of a French colony with widely 
extended trading posts along the easily ascended channel of the 
St Lawrence and the Great Lakes, so that this river was the 
ultimate bond of union between Canada and the empire. 

North of the divide between the St Lawrence system and 
Hudson Bay there are many large rivers converging on that 
inland sea, such as Whale river. Big river, East Main, Rupert 
and Nottaway rivers coming in from Ungava and northern 
Quebec ; Moose and Albany rivers with important tributaries 
from northern Ontario ; and Severn, Nelson and Churchill 
rivers from the south-west. All of these are rapid and shallow, 
affording navigation only for canoes ; but the largest of them. 
Nelson river, drains the great Manitoban lakes, Winnipeg, 
Winnipegosis and Manitoba, which are frequented by steamers, 
and receive the waters of Lake-of-the-Woods, Lake Seul and 
many others emptying into Winnipeg river from Ontario ; of 
Red river coming in from the United States to the south ; and 
of the southern parts of the Rocky Mountains and the western 
prairie provinces drained by the great Saskatchewan river. The 
parallel of 49° approximately separates the Saskatchewan waters 
from the streams going south to the Missouri, though a few 
small tributaries of the latter river begin on Canadian territory. 

The northern part of Alberta and Saskatchewan and much of 
northern British Columbia are drained through the Athabasca 
and Peace rivers, first north-eastwards towards Athabasca Lake, 
then north through Slave river to Great Slave Lake, and finally 
north-west through Mackenzie river to the Arctic Ocean. If 
measured to the head of Peace river the Mackenzie has a length 
of more than 2000 m., and it provides more than 1000 m. of 
navigation for stern-wheel steamers. Unfortunately, like other 
northward-flowing rivers, it does not lead down to a frequented 
sea, and so bears little traffic except for the northern fur-trading 
posts. The Mackenzie forms a large but little-known delta in 
iat. 69°, and in its flood season the head-waters pour down their 
torrents before the thick ice of the lower part with its severer 
climate has yet given way, piling up the ice in great barriers and 
giving rise to widespread floods along the lower reaches. vSimilar 
flooding takes place in several other important northward-flowing 
rivers in Canada, the St Lawrence at Montreal affording the 
best-known instance. Second among the great north-western 
rivers is the Yukon, which begins its course about t8 m. 
from tide-water on an arm of the Pacific, 2800 ft. above the sea 
and just within the Canadian border. It flows first to the north, 
then to the north-west, passing out of the Yukon territory into 
Alaska, and then south-west, ending in Bering Sea, the northward 
projection of the Pacific, 2000 m. from its head-waters. Of 
its course 1800 m. are continuously navigable for suitable 
steamers, so that most of the traffic connected with the rich 
Klondike, gold-fields passes over its waters. The rest of the 
rivers flowing into the Pacific pass through British Columbia 
and are much shorter, though the two southern ones carry a 
great volume of water owing to the heavy precipitation of snow 
and rain in the Cordilleran region. The Columbia is the largest, 
but after flowing north-west and then south for about 400 m., 
it passes into the United States. With its expansions, the 
narrow and deep Arrow lakes, it is an important waterway in the 
Kootenay region. The Fraser, next in size but farther north, 
follows a similar course, entering the sea at Vancouver ; while 
the Skeena and Stikine in northern British Columbia are much 
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cfliorter and smaller^ to the ^noroadiments of Peace and 
Liard rivers, tribttitaries of riae Nelson, on the CordiHeran territory. 
All of itihcse rivers are waterways of some :imp>ortance in their 
lower coirrse, and are navigated by powerful stern-wheel boats 
supplying the posts and mining camps of the interior with their 
requirements. In most cases they reach the coast through deep 
valleys or profound canyons, and the transcontinental railways 
find their way beside them, the Canadian Pacific following at 
first tributaries of the- Columbia neair its great bend, and after- 
wards Thompson river and the Fraser ; while the Grand Trunk 
Pacific makes use of the valley of the Skeena and its tributaries. 
The divide between llie rivers flowing west and those flowing 
cast and north is ver>^ sharp in the southern Rocky Mountains, 
but there are two lakes, the Committee's Punch Bowl and 
Fortress Lake, right astride of it, sending their waters both cast 
and west ; and there is a mountain somewhat south of Fortress 
Lake whose melting snows drain in three directions into tribu- 
taries of the Columbia, Uie Saskatchewan and the Athabasca, 
so that they are distributed between the Pacific, the Atlantic 
(Hudson Bay) and the Arctic Oceans. The divide between the 
St Lawrence and Hudson Bay in eastern Canada also presents 
one or two lakes draining each way, but in a much less striking 
position, since the water-parting is flat and boggy instead of 
being a lofty range of mountains. The rivers of Canada, except 
the St Lawrence, are losing their importance as means of com- 
munication from year to year, as railways spread over the 
interior and cross the mountains to the Pacific ; but from the 
point of view of the physical geographer there are few things 
more remarkable than the intricate and comprehensive way, in 
which they drain the country. As most of the Canadian rivers 
have wa trails on tlieir cour.se, they must become of more 
and more importance as sources of power. The St Lawrence 
system, for instance, generates many thousand horse-power at 
Sault Ste Marie, Niagara and the Lachine rapids. All the 
laiger cities of Canada make use of water power in this way., and 
many new enterprises of the kind are iprojeoted in eastern 
Canada ; but the thousands of feet of fall of the rivers in the 
Rocky Mountain region are still almost untouched, though they 
will some day find use in manufactures like those of Switzerland. 

The At chean Protaxis . — The broad geological and geographical 
relationships of the country have already been outlined, but the 
more important sub-divisions may now be taken up with more 
detail, and for that purpose five areas may be distinguished, 
much the largest being the Archean protaxis, covering about 
2,000,000 sq. m. It intdudes Labrador, Ungava and most of 
Quebec on the east, northern Ontario on the south ; and the 
western boumdary runs from Lake-of-tlie- Woods north-west to 
the Arctic Ocean near the mouth of Mackenrie river. The 
southern parts of the Arctic islands, especially Banksland, 
belong to it also. This vast area, shaped like a broad-limbed 
V or U, with Hudson Bay in the centre, is made up chiefly of 
monotonous and barren Laurentian gneiss and granite ; but 
scattered through it are important stretches of Xeewatin and 
Huronian rocks intricately folded as synclines in the gneiss, as 
suggested earlier, the bases of ancient mountain ranges. The 
Keewatin and Huronian, consisting of greenstones, schists and 
more or less metamorphosed sedimentary rocks, are of s})ecial 
interest for their ore deposits, which include most of the important 
metals, partioularly iron, nickel, copper and silver. The southern 
portion of the protaxis is now being opened up by railways, but 
the far greater northern part is known only along the lakes and 
rivers ^ich are navigable by canoe. Though once consisting 
of great mountain ranges there are now no lofty elevations 
in the ragion except along the Atlantic border in Labrador, 
where summits of the Nachvak Mountains are said to reach 
6000 ft. or more. In every other part the surface is hilly or 
mammilated, the hardo* rocks, such as granite or greenstone, 
rising as rounded toobs, ^or in the case of schists forming narrow 
ridges, while the softer parts form valleys generally floored with 
lakes. From the summit of any of the higher hills one sees that 
the Tegion is really a somewhat dissected plain, for all the Mis 
rise to aboist the some level with a uniform skylineat the horizon. 
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The Archean protaxis is sometimes spoken of as a plateau, but 
probably half ofit falls below 1000 ft. The lowland part includes 
from loo to 500 m. all round the shore of Hudson Bay, and 
extends south-west to the edge of the Palaeozoic rocks on Lake 
Winnip)eg. Outwards from the bay the level rises slowly to an 
average of about 1500 ft., but seldom reaches 2000 it. except at 
a few points near Lake Superior and on tlie eastern coast of 
Labrador. In most parts the Laurentian hills are t)are roches 
moutonnees scoured by tlie glaciers of the Ice Age, but a broad 
band of clay land extends across northern Quebec and Ontario 
just north of the divide. Tlie edges of the protaxis are in general 
its highest parts, and the rivers flowing outwards often have a 
descent of several hundred feet in a few miles towards the Great 
Lakes, the St Lawrence or the Atlantic, and in some cases they 
have cut back deep gorges or canyons into the tableland. The 
waterfalls are utilized at a few points to work up into wood pulp 
the forests of spruce which cover much of Labrador, Quebec and 
Ontario. Most of the pine that formerly grew on the Archean 
at the northern fringe of the settlements has been cut, but the 
lumberman is still advancing northwards and approaching the 
northern limit of the famous Canadian white pine forests, :beyoiid 
which spruces, tamarack (larch) and poplar are the prevalent 
trees. As one advances northward the timber grows smaller and 
includes fewer species of trees, and finally the timber line is 
reached, near Churchill on the west coast of Hudson Bay and 
somewhat farther south on the Labrador side. Beyond this to 
I the nor til are the barren grounds ’ ^ on which herds of caril)ou 
(reindeer) and musk ox pasture, migrating from north to south 
according to the season. There are no permanent icc sheets 
known on the mainland of north-eastern Canada, but some of 
the larger islands to the north of Hudson Bay and Straits are 
partially covered with glaciers on their higher points. Unless 
by its mineral resources, of wliich scarcely anything is known, 
the barren grounds can never support a white population and 
have little to tempt even the Indian or Eskimo, who visit it 
occasionailJy in .summer to hunt the deer in tlieir migrations. 

The Acadian Region . — The “ maritime provinces ” of eastern 
Canada, including Nova Scotia, New Bruns wit Jc and Prince 
Edward Island, may be considered together ; and to these 
provinces as politically bounded may be added, from a physical 
point of view, the analogous south-eastern part of Quebec — the 
entire area being designated the Acadian region. Taken as a 
whole, this eastern part of Canada, with a very irregular and 
extended coast-line on the Gulf of St Lawrence and tlie Atlantic, 
may be regarded as a northern continuation of the Appalat'Eian 
mountain system that runs parallel to the Atlantic coast of tlie 
United States. The rocks underlying it have been subjected 
to successive foldings and crumplings by forces acting chiefly 
from the direction of the Atlantic Ocean, with alternating pro- 
longed periods of waste and denudation. The main axis of 
disturbance and the highest remaining land runs through the 
south-eastern part of Quebec, forming the Notre Dame Mountains, 
and terminates in the Gasp6 peninsula as the Sliickshock 
Mountains. The first-named seldom exceed 1500 ft. in height, 
but the Slfickshocks rise above 3000 ft. The province of New 
Brunswick exhibits approximately parallel but subordinate 
ridges, with wide intervening areas of nearly flat Silurian and 
Carboniferous rocks. The peninsula of Nova Scotia, -connected 
by a narrow neck with New Brunswick, is formed by still another 
and more definite system of parallel ridges, deeply fretted on 
all sides by bays and harbours. A serics«ig)4quartzites and slates 
referred to the Cambrian, and holding numerous and important 
veins of auriferous quartz, characterize its Atlantic or southr 
eastern side, while valuable coal-fields occur in Cape Breton and 
on ?parts of its shores on the Gulf of St Lawrence. In New 
Brunswick the Carboniferous rocks occupy a large area, but 
the coal seams so far developed are thin and Uinimportant 
Metalliferous (ores of various kinds occur both in Nova Scotia 
and in this province, but with the exception of the .goM already 
mentioned, have not yet become «the ab(|eots of important 
induitries. Dipper and asbestos ane Hhe principal minend 
products of ^that part of Quebec anduded in the region now under 
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description^ although many other minorals are known and 
already worked to some extent Extensive tracts of good arable 
land exist on many parts of the Acadian region, its eurfaoe was 
originally almost entirely wooded, and the products of the 
forest continue to hold a prominent place. Prince Edward 
Island, the smallest province of Canada, is low and undulating^ 
based on Permo-Ciu^boniferous -and Triassic rocks affordi^ 
a red and very fertile soil, much of wliich is under cultivation. 

The St Lawrence Blain , — As the St Lawrence invited the 
earliest settlers to Canada and gave the easiest communication 
with the Old World, it is not surprising to find the wealthiest 
and most populous pant of tlie country on its shores and near the 
Great Lakes which it leads up to ^ and this early development 
was greatly helped by the flat and fertile plain which follows 
it inland for over 600 m. from the city of Quebec to Lake Huron. 
Tliis affords the largest stretch of arable land in eastern Canada, 
including the soutliem parts of Ontario and Quebec with .an 
area of some 38,000 sq. m. In Quebec the chief portion is south 
of tlie St Lawrence on the low plain extending from Montreal 
to the mountains of the “ Eastern Townships,” while in Ontario 
it extends from the Archean on the north to the St Lawrence 
and Lakes Ontario, Erie and Huron. The whole region is 
underlain by nearly horizontal and undisturbed rocks of the 
Palaeozoic from tlie Devonian downward. Superimposed on 
these rocks are Pleistocene boulder clay, and clay and sand 
deposited in post-glacial lakes or an extension of the Gulf of 
St Lawrence. Though (petroleum and salt occur in the south- 
west peninsula of Ontario, metalliferoiLS deposits are wanting, and 
the real wealth of this district lies in its soil and climate, which 
permit the growth of all the products of temperate regions. 
Georgian Bay and the northern part of Lake Huron with the 
whole northern margin of Lake Superior batlie the foot of tlie 
Lauren tian plateau, which rises directly from these lakes ; so 
that the older fertile lands of the country with their numerous 
cities and largely-developed manufactures are cut off by an 
elevated, rocky and mostly forest-covered tract of the Archean 
from the newer and far more extensive farm lands of tlie west. 
For many years this southern projection of the northern wilder- 
ness was spanned by only one railway, and offered a serious 
hindrance to the development of the regions beyond ; but 
settlements are now spreading to the north and rapidly filling 
up the gap between east and west. 

Tlie Interior Continental Plain , — Passing westward by rail 
from tlie forest-covered Archean with its rugged granite hills, 
the flat prairie of Manitoba with its ricli grasses and multitude of 
flowers comes as a very striking contrast, introducing the Interior 
Continental plain in its most typicyil development. This great 
plain runs north-westward between the border of the Archean 
protaxis and the line of the Rocky Mountains, including most 
of Manitoba, tlie southern part of Saskatchewan and mo.st of 
Alberta. At the international boundary in .lat 49® it is 800 ra. 
wide, but in lat. 56° it has narrowed to 400 m. in width, and to 
the north of kit. 62® it is still narrower and somewhat interrupted, 
but preserves its main physical features to the Arctic Ocean 
about the moutli of the Mackenzie. This interior plain of the 
continent represents the area of the ancient sea by which it was 
occujxied in Mesozoic times, with a more ancient margin towards 
the north-west against the Archean, where undisturbed lime- 
stones and other racks of the Silurian and Devonian rest upon 
the downward slope of the Laurentian Shield. Most of the plains 
are underlain by Cret^ous .and early Tertiary shales and 
sandstones lying nearly unaltered and undisturbed where they 
were deposited, -although now raised far above sea-level, par- 
ticularly along the border of the Rocky Mountains where they 
were thrust up into foot-hills when the range itself was raised. 
These strata have been subjected to great denudation, hut owing 
to their comparatively soft character this has been, in the main, 
nearly unilornii and has produced no very bold features of 
relieL Coal and ligni tic coai are the principal economic minerals 
met with in this central plain, though natuml^gos occurs juid is 
put to use near Medicine Hat, and '' tar sands ” along the north- 
easteni-edgeof the Cj‘eta<^0usi]^i€at6the pneseoce of petroleumi 
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Its chief value hes an its vast tracts of fertile soil, now rapidly 
filling up with settlers from all parts of the world, and the grassy 
Uf^ands in the foot-hill region affording perenni^ pasturage for 
the cattle, horses and sheep of the rancher. Though the region 
is spoken of as a plain there are really great differences of level 
between the highest pmrts in south-western Alberta, 4500 ft. 
above the sea, and the lowest in the region of l^ike Winnipxeg, 
where the prairie is at an fclcvation of only 800 ft. I'he very 
flat and rich prairie near Winnipeg is the former bed of the glacial 
Lake Agassiz ; but most of the prairie to the west is of a gently 
roUing character and there are two rather abrupt breaks in the 
plain, the most westerly one receiving the name of the Missouri 
Coteau. 'Phe first step represents a rise to 1600 ft., and the 
second to 3000 ft. on an average. In so flat a country any eleva- 
tion of a few hundred feet is remarkable and is called a mountain, 
so that Manitoba has its Duck and Riding mountains. More 
important than the hills are the narrow and often rather deep 
river valleys cut below the general level, exposing the soft rocks 
of the Cretaceous and in many places seams of lignite. When 
not too deep the river channels may be traced from afar across 
the prairie by the winding band of trees growing beside the water. 
The treeless part of the plains, the prairie proper, has a triangular 
shape with an area twice as large as that of Great Britain. North 
of the Saskatchewan river groves or “ bluffs ” of trees begin, 
and somewhat fairther north the plains are generally wooded, 
because of the slightly more humid climate. It has been proved, 
however, that certain kinds of trees if protected will grow also 
on the prairie, as may be seen around many of the older farm- 
steads. In the central southern regions the climate is arid enough 
to permit of “ alkaline ponds and lakes, which may completely 
dry up in summer, and where a supply of drinking-water is often 
hard to obtain, lihougli the land itself is fertile. 

The Cordiillerm BdU — ^The Rocky Mountain region as a whole, 
best named the Cordillera or Cardilleran belt, includes several 
parallel ranges of mountains of different structures and ages, 
the eastern one -constituting the Rocky Mountains proper.. 
Tins band of mountains 400 m. wide cov’ors towards the south 
almost all of British Columbia and a strip of Alberta east of the 
watershed, and towards the north forms the whole of the Yukon 
Territory. While it is throughout essentially a mountainous 
country, very complicated in its orographic features and inter- 
locking river systems, two principal mountain axes form its 
ruling feart;ures — ithe Rocky Mountains proper, above referred 
to, and the Coast Ranges. Between them are many other 
ranges shorter and less regular in trend, such as the Selkirk 
Mountains, the Gold Ranges and the Caribou Mountains. 
There is also in the southern inland region an interior plateau, 
once probably a peneplain, but now elevated and pjeatly dissected 
by river valleys, which extends north-westward for 500 m. with a 
width of .about 100 ro. and affords the largest areas of arable 
and pasture land in British Columbia. Similar wide tracts of 
less broken country occur, after a moimtainous interruption, in 
northern British Columbia and to some extent in the Yukon 
Territory, where wide valleys and rolling hills alternate with 
short mountain ranges of mo great altitude. 7 'he Pacific border 
of the coast range of British Columbia is ragged with fjords and 
channels, where large steamers may go 50 or 100 m. inland 
between mountainous walls as on the coast of Norway ; and 
there is also a bordering mountain system partly submerged 
forming Vancouver Island and the Queen Charlotte Islands. 
The highest mountains lof the Cordillera in Canada are near the 
souithem end of the boundary separating Alaska from the Yukon 
Territory, the meridian of 141°, and they include Mount Logan 
(19,540 ft.) and Mount St Elias (18,000 ft.), wliile tlie highest 
peak in North America, Mount McKinley (20,000 ft.), is not far 
to the north-west in Alaska. This knot of very lofty mountains, 
with Mount Fairweather and ^ome others,, a .11 snowy and glaaer- 
eJod for almost their whole height, are quite isolated from the 
highest points of the Rocky Mountains proper, which are 1000 m. 
to the south-^astoi>^ear the height of land between British 
Columbia and Albetti there are jnany .peaks which rise from 
10,000 to 12,000 ft. aSove sea-level, the highest which has been 
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carefully measured being Mount Robson (13^700 ft.). Hie next 
range to the east^ the ^lldrks^ has severed summits that reach 
lo^ooQ ft. or over^ while the Coast Ranges scarcely go beyond 
9000 ft. The snow line in the south is from 7500 to 9000 ft 
above sea-level, being lower on the Pacific side where the heaviest 
snowfall comes in winter than on the drier north-eastern side. 
The snow line gradually sinks as one advances north-west, 
reaching only 2000 or 3000 ft. on the Alaskan coast. The 
Rockies and Selkirks support thousands of glaciers, mostly not 
very large, but havinjg^ some 50 or 100 sq. m. of snowfield. All 
the glaciers are now in retreat, with old tree-covered moraines, 
hundreds or thousands of feet lower down the valley. The 
timber line is at about 7500 ft. in southern British Columbia and 
4000 ft. in the interior of the Yukon Territory. On the westward 
slopes, esp>ecially of the Selkirks and Coast Ranges, vegetation is 
almost tropical in its density and luxuriance, the giant cedar 
and the Douglas fir sometimes having diameters of 10 ft. or more 
and rising to the height of 150 ft. On the eastern hanks of the 
ranges the forest is much thinner, and on the interior plateau 
and in many of the valleys largely gives way to open grass land. 
The several ranges of the Cordillera show very different types of 
structure and were formed at different ages, the Selkirl^ with 
their core of pre-Cambrian granite, gneiss and schists coming 
first, then the Coast Ranges, which seem to have been elevated 
in Cretaceous times, formed mainly by a great upwelling of 
granite and diorite as batholiths along the margin of the continent 
and sedimentary rocks lying as remnants on their flanks ; and 
finally the Rocky Mountains in the Laramie or early Eocene, 
after the close of the Cretaceous. This latest and also highest 
range was formed by tremendous thrusts from the Pacific side, 
crumpling and folding the ancient sedimentary rocks, which run 
from the Cambrian to the Cretaceous, and faulting them along 
overturned folds. The outer ranges in Alberta have usually 
the form of tilted blocks with a steep cliff towards the north-east 
and a gentler slope, corresponding to the dip of the beds, towards 
the south-west. Near the centre of the range there are broader 
foldings, carved into castle and cathedral shapes. The most 
easterly range has been shown to have been actually pushed 
7 m, out upon the prairies. In the Rocky Mountains proper no 
eruptive rocks have broken through, so that no ore deposits of 
importance are known from them, but in the Cretaceous syn- 
clines vdiich they enclose valuable coal basins exist. Coal of a 
bituminous and also semi-anthracite kind is produced, the best 
mined on the Pacific slope of the continent, the coking coals of 
the Femie region supplying the fuel of the great metal mining 
districts of the Kootenays in British Columbia, and of Montana 
and other states to the south. The Selkirks and Gold Ranges 
west of the Rockies, with their great areas of eruptive rodks, 
both ancient and modem, include most of the important mines 
of gold, silver, copper and lead which give British Columbia its 
leadership among the Canadian provinces as a producer of metals. 
In early days the placer gold mines of the Columbia, Fraser 
and Caribou attracted miners from everywhere, but these have 
declined, and lode mines supply most of the gold as well as the 
other metals. The Coast Ranges and islands also include many 
mines, especially of copper, but up to the present of less value 
than those inland. Most of the mining development is in 
southern British Columbia, where a network of railways and 
waterways gives easy access ; but as means of communication 
improve to the north a similar development may be looked for 
there. Tlie Atlin and White Horse regions in northern British 
Columbia and southern Yukon have attracted much attention, 
and the Klondike placers still farther north have furnished 
many millions of dollars’ worth of gold. Summing up the 
economic features of the Cordilleran Mt, it includes many of 
the best coal-mines and the most extensive deposits of gold, 
copper, lead and zinc of the Dominion, while in silver, nickel and 
iron Ontario takes the lead. When its Vast area stretching from 
the in|^ational boundary to beyond the Arctic cirde is opened 
to prove the counterpart of the great 
CbtdiHera in the Vnit^ States to thi 



Climate * — In a country like Canada ranging from lat. 42^ 
to the Arctic Regions and touching three oceans, there must 
be great variations of climate. If placed upon Europe it would 
extend from Rome to the North C^pe, but latitude is of course 
only one of the factors influencing climate, the arrangement of 
Idle ocean currents and of the areas of high and low pressure 
making a very wide difference between the climates of the two 
sides of the Atlantic. In reality the Paciflc coast of Canada, 
rather than the Atlantic coast, should be Compared with western 
Europe, the south-west comer of British Columbia, in lat. 46° 
to 50®, having a climate very similar to the southern coast of 
England. In Canada the isotherms by no means follow parallels 
of latitude, especially in summer when in the western half of the 
country they run nearly north-west and south-east ; so that the 
average temperature of 55° is found about on the Arctic circle 
in the Mackenzie river valley, in lat. 50® near the Lake-of-the- 
Woods, in lat. 55® at the northern end of James Bay, and in 
lat. 49° on Anticosti in the Gulf of St Lawrence. The proximity 
of the sea or of great lakes, the elevation and the direction of 
mountain chains, the usual path of storms and of prevalent 
winds, and the relative length of day and amount of sunshine in 
summer and winter all have their effect on different parts of 
Canada. One cannot even describe the climate of a single 
province, like Ontario or British Columbia, as a unit, as it varies 
so greatly in different parts. Details should therefore be sought 
in articles on the separate provinces. In eastern Canada Ungava 
and Labrador are very chill and inhospitable, owing largely 
to the iceberg -laden current sweeping down the coast from 
Davis Strait, bringing fogs and long snowy winters and a 
temperature for the year much below the freezing-point. South 
of the Gulf of St Lawrence, however, the maritime provinces 
have much more genial temperatures, averaging 40° F. for the 
year and over 60® for the summer months. The amount of rain 
is naturally high so near the sea, 40 to 56 in., but the snowfall 
is not usually excessive. In Quebec and northern Ontario the 
rainfall is diminished, ranging from 20 to 40 in., while the snows 
of winter are deep and generally cover the ground from the begin- 
ning of December to the end of March. The winters are brilliant 
but cold, and the summers averse from 60° to 65® F., with 
generally clear skies and a bracing atmosphere wluch makes 
these regions favourite summer resorts for the people of the 
cities to the south. The winter storms often sweep a little to 
the north of southern Ontario, so that what falls as snow in the 
north is rain in the south, giving a much more variable winter, 
often with too little snow for sleighing. The summers are warm, 
with an average temperature of 65® and an occasional rise to 90®. 
As one goes westward the precipitation diminishes to 17*34 in. 
in Manitoba and 13- 35 for the other two prairie provinces, most 
of this, however, coming opportunely from May to August, the 
months when the growing grain most requires moisture. There 
is a much lighter snowfall in winter than in northern Ontario 
and Quebec, with somewhat lower temperatures. The snow 
and the frost in the ground are considered useful as furnishing 
moisture to start the wheat in spring. The precipitation in 
southern Saskatchewan and Alberta is much more variable than 
farther east and north, so that in some seasons crops have been 
a failure through drought, but large areas are now being brought 
under irrigation to avoid such losses. The prairie provinces 
have in most parts a distinctly continental climate with com- 
paratively short, warm summers and long, cold winters, but 
with much sunshine in both seasons. In southern Alberta, 
however, the winter cold is often interrupted by Chinooks, 
westerly winds which have lost their moisture by crossing the 
mountains and become warmed by plunging down to the plains, 
where they blow strongly, licking up the snow and raising the 
temperature, sometimes in a few hours, from 20® to 40® F. 
In this region cattle ahd horses can generally winter on the grass 
of the ranges without being fed, though in hard seasons ^ere 
may be heavy losses. Northwards Chinooks become less frequent 
winter’s cold increases> but the <X>ming of spring is not 
later, and the summer temperatures, with sunsbme for 
hours out of twenty^our in June, are almost tiie same 
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as for hundreds of miles to the souths so that most kinds of grain 
and vegetables ripen far to the north in the Peace river valley* 
Though the climate of the plains is one of extremes and often 
of ra^er sudden changes^ it is brisk and invigorating and of 
particular value for persons affected with lung troubles. 

The climate of the Cordilleran region presents even more 
variety than that of the other provinces because of the ranges 
of mountains which run parallel to the Pacific. Along the coast 
itself the climate is insular^ with little frost in winter and mild 
heat in summer^ and with a very heavy rainfall amounting to 
100 in. on the south-west side of Vancouver Island and near 
Port Simpson. Within loo m. inland beyond the Coast Range 
the precipitation and general climate are^ like those of Ontario^ 
comparatively mild and with moderate snowfall towards the 
south, but with keen winters farther north. The interior 
plateau may be described as arid, so that irrigation is required 
if crops are to be raised. The Selkirk Mountains have a heavy 
rainfall and a tremendous snowfall on their western flanks, but 
very much less precipitation on their eastern side. The Rocky 
Mountains have the same relationships but the whole precipita- 
tion is much less than in the Selkirks. The temperature depends 
largely, of course, on altitude, so that one may quickly pass from 
perpetual snow above 8000 ft. in the mountains to the mild, moist 
climate of Vancouver or Victoria, which is like that of Devonshire. 
In the far north of the territories of Yukon, Mackenzie and 
Ungava the climate has been little studied, as the region is un- 
inhabited by white men except at a few fur -trading posts. 
North-west and north-east of Hudson Bay it becomes too severe 
for the growth of trees as seen on the “ barren grounds,” and 
there may be perpetual ice beneath the coating of moss which 
serves as a non-conducting covering for the “ tundras.” There 
is, however, so little precipitation that snow does not accumulate 
on the surface to form glaciers, the summer’s sun having warmth 
enough to thaw what falls in the winter. Leaving out the mari- 
time provinces, southern Ontario, southern Alberta and the 
Pacific coast region on the one hand, and the Arctic north, 
particularly near Hudson Bay, on the other, Canada has snowy 
and severe winters, a very short spring with a sudden rise of 
temperature, short warm summers, and a delightful autumn 
with its “ Indian summer.” There is much sunshine, and the 
atmosphere is bracing and exhilarating. 

Flora, — The general flora of the Maritime Provinces, Quebec 
and Eastern Ontario is much the same, except that in Nova 
Scotia a number of species are found common also to Newfound- 
land that are not apparent inland. Professor Macoun gives 
us a few notable species — Calluna vulgaris, Salisb., Alchemilla 
vulgaris, L., Rhododendron maximum, L., Ilex glabia. Gray, 
Hudsonia ericoides, L., Gaylussacia dumosa, F. and G., and 
Schezaea pusilla, Pursh. In New Brunswick the western flora 
begins to appear as well as immigrants from the south, while 
in the next eastern province, Quebec, the flora varies consider- 
ably. In the lower St Lawrence country and about the Gulf 
many Arctic and sub-Arctic species are found. On the shores 
of the lower reaches Thalictrum alpinum, L., Vesicaria arciica, 
Richards, Arapis alpina, L., Saxifraga opposiiifolia, L., Ceras- 
Hum alpinum, L., Saxifraga caespiiosa, L. and S. have been 
gathered, and on the Shid^hock Mountains of Eastern Canada 
Silene acaulis, L., Lychnis alpina, L., Cassiope hypnoides, Don., 
Rhododendron laponicum, Wahl, and many others. On the 
summit of these hills (4000 ft.) have been collected Aspidium 
aculeaium, Swartz var., Scopulinum, D. C. Eaton, PeUaea densa, 
Hook, Gallium kamischaticum, Sletten. From the city of 
Quebec westwards there is a constantly increasing ratio of 
southern forms, and when the mountain (so called) at Montreal 
is reached the representative Ontario flora begins. In Ontario 
the flora of the northern part is much the same as that of the 
Gulf of St Lawrence, but from Montreal along the Ottawa and 
St Lawrence valleys the flora takes a more southern asj^t, and 
trees, shrubs and herbaceous plants not found in the eastern 
parts of the Dominion become common, in' the forest regions 
north ^ the lates the vegetation eb th^ of Lake Erie 
requira a high winter temperator^ while and north 
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shores of Lake Superior have a boreal vegetation that shows 
the summer temperature of this enormous water-stretch to be 
quite low. Beyond the forest country of Ontario come the 
prairies of Manitoba and the North-West Territories. In the 
ravines the eastern flora continues for some distance, and then 
disappearing gives place to that of the prairie, which is found 
everywhere between the Red river and the Rocky Mountains 
except in wooded and damp localities. Northwards, in the 
Saskatchewan country, the flora of the forest and that of the 
prairies intermingle. On the prairies and the foot-hills of the 
Rocky Mountains a great variety of grasses are found, several 
years’ collection resulting in 42 genera and 156 species. Of 
the best hay and pasture grasses, Agropyrum Elymus, Stipa, 
Bromus, Agrostis, Calamagrostes and Poa, there are 59 species. 
Besides the grasses there are leguminous plants valuable for 
pasture — Astragalus, Vida (wild vetch), Lathyrus (wild pea) of 
which there are many species. The rose family is represented 
by Prunus, Poieniilla, Fragaria, Rosa, Rubus and Amelanchier. 

About the saline lakes and marshes of the prairie countiy are 
found Ruppia maritima, L., Heliotropium curassavicum, L., 
natives of the Atlantic coast, and numerous species of Cheno- 
podium, Atriplex and allied genera. The flora of the forest belt 
of the North-West Territories differs little from that of northern 
Ontario. At the beginning of the elevation of the Rocky Moun- 
tains there is a luxurious growth of herbaceous plants, including 
a number of rare umbellifers. At the higher levels the vegetation 
becomes more Arctic. Northwards the valleys of the Peace and 
other rivers differ little from those of Quebec and the northern 
prairies. On the western slope of the mountains, that is, the 
Selkirk and Coast ranges as distinguished from the eastern or 
Rocky Mountains range, the flora differs, the climate being damp 
instead of dry. In some of the valleys having an outlet to the 
south the flora is partly peculiar to the American desert, and 
such species as Purshia tridentata, D.C., and Artemisia irideniata, 
Nutt., and species of Gilia, Aster and Erigonum are found that 
are not met with elsewhere. Above Yale, in the drier part of the 
Fraser valley, the absence of rain results in the same character 
of flora, while in the rainy districts of the lower Fraser the 
vegetation is so luxuriant that it resembles that of the tropics. 
So in various parts of the mountainous country of British 
Columbia, the flora varies according to climatic conditions. 
Nearer the Pacific coast the woods and open spaces are filled 
with flowers and shrubs. Liliaceous flowers are abundant, 
including Erythoniums, Trilliums, Alliums, Brodeaeas, Fritil- 
larias, Siliums, Camassias and others. 

Fauna, — The larger animals of Canada are the musk ox and 
the caribou of the barren lands, both having their habitat in the 
far north ; the caribou of the woods, found in all the provinces 
except in Prince Edward Island ; the moose, with an equally 
wide range in the wooded country ; the Virginia deer, in one or 
other of its varietal forms, common to all the southern parts ; 
the black-tailed deer or mule deer and allied forms, on the western 
edge of the plains and in British Columbia ; the pronghorn 
antelope on the plains, and a small remnant of the once plentiful 
bison found in northern Alberta and Mackenzie, now called 
“wood buffalo.” The wapiti or American elk at one time 
abounded from Quebec to the Pacific, and as far north as the 
Peace river, but is now found only in small numbers from 
Manitoba westwards. In the mountains of the west are the 
grizzly bear, black bear and cinnamon bear. The black bear 
is also common to most other parts of Canada ; the polar bear 
everywhere along the Arctic littoral. The large or timber wolf 
is found in the wooded districts of all the provinces, and on the 
plains there is idso a smaller wolf called the coyote. In British 
Columbia the puma or cougar, sometimes called the panther 
and the American lion, still frequently occurs ; and in all parts the 
common fox and the silver fox, the lynx, beaver, otter, marten, 
fisher, wolverene, mink, skunk and other fur-bearing animals. 
Mountain and plain and Arctic hares and rabbits -are plentiful 
or scarce in localities, according to seasons or other jcfaoumstances. 
In the niopntains of British Columbia are the b^orp or Rocky 
Mountain sheep and the Rocky Mountain goat, while the 
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fiftddlebAdk and iduto nMoiiftain aheep have neoently been dis- 
covered in the northem'Cordilkra. The birds of Canada arc mostly 
migratory^ and aoe ithose coanmon to the northern and caitral 
states of the Chked States. The wildfowl are, partioulaiiy in 
the west^ ki g^reat numbers ; their breeding-groaeids extending 
frcm Maoitalm and the western prairies up to Hudson Bay, the 
barren lands and Arctic coasts. The -seveiral kinds of geese — 
including the Canada goose^ the Arctic goose or wavey, the 
laughing goose, the brant and others— lall breed in the northern 
li^ions, but are found in great numbers throughout the several 
(provinces, passing north in the spring and sou^ in the autumn. 
There are several varieties of grouse, the largest of which is the 
grouse of British Columbia and the pmnated tgrouse and the 
prairie chicken of Manitoba and the plains, besides the so-oalled 
partridge and willow partridge, both of which are grouse. While 
the pennated grouse (called the prairie chicken in Canada) has 
always been plentiful, the prairie hen (or chicken) proper is a 
more recent arrival from Minnesota and Dakota, to whidh states 
it had come from Illinois and the south as settlement and accom- 
panying wheatfields extended north. In certain parts cf Ontario 
the wild turkey is occasionally found and the ordinany -quail, but 
in British Columbia is found the California quail, and a larger bird 
much resembling it called the mountain partridge. The golden 
eagle, bald-headed eagle, osprey and a large variely of hawks 
are common in Canada, as are the snowy owl, the homed owl 
and others inhabiting northern climates. The raven frequently 
remains even in the colder parts throughout the winter ; these, 
with the Canada jay, waxwing, grosl^ak and snow bunting, 
being the principal birds seen in Manitoba and northern districts 
in that season. The rook is not found, but the common crow 
and one or two other kinds are there during the summer. Song- 
birds are plentiful^ especially in wooded regions, and include tl^ 
American robin, oriole, thrushes, the cat- bird and various 
sparrows^ while the English sparrow, introduced years ago, 
has multiplied excessively and become a nuisanoe in the towns. 
The smallest of the birds, the ruby throat humming-bird, is 
found everywhere, even up to timber line in the mountains. 
The sea-birds include a great variety of gulls, guillemots, cor- 
morants, albatrosses (four speoies), fulmars anid petrels, and in 
die Gulf of St Lawrence the gannet is very abundant Nearly 
aU the sea-birds of Great Britain are found in Canadian waters 
or are represented by closely allied species. (A. P. C,) 

Area and Poptdation , — The following table shows the division 
of the Dominion into provinces and districts, with the capital, 
population and estimated area of each. 




J*oDulation. 



Area in sq. m. 

— 

* — - 

Official Capital! 



3681. 

IQOI. 


Provinces — 





Ontario .... 

260,862 

1,926,922 

2,182,947 

Toronto 

Quebec .... 

351.873 

i»359.027 

1,648,898 

Quebec 

Nova Scotia . 

21,438 

440.572 

459,574 

Halifax 

New Brunswick 

*7.985 

321,233 

331,120 

Fredericton 

Manitoba 

73.732 

62,260 

255,211 1 

Winnipeg 

British Columbia 

37^630 

49459 

178,657 

Victona 

Prince Edward Island 

2,184 

108,891 

163,259 

Charlottetown 

Saskatchewan . 

250.650 


1 

91,4601 

Regina 

Alberta .... 

253.540 


1 25,515 

72,641-^ 

Edmonton 

DistrietB — 

1 




Keewatin 

5*6.57. 

■7 


8,800 

, , 

Viikoii • . • . 

196,976 



27,219 

Dawson City 

Mackenzie 

.562,182 


• 30*931 

5-216 

... 

Ungava .... 

354.961 



5.II3 


Frankfin . . 

500,000 



• • 

•• 

Tthe Dominioa 

3.745.574* 

4,314,810 j 

5.572.315* 

Ottawa 


^ The census is taken every ten yeairs, seve in these three provinces, 
where it is taken every five. Their population in 1906 was : — 
Manitoba, 360,000 ; SaAaJtdhewan, 257,000 ; Alberta, 184,000. 

The areas an^ifiaed to Frinoe Edward Idand, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Bifittsh Columbia are exchisivie of the territorial 
seas, that to Quebec is exclusive pf the Gulf of St Lawrence (though 
including the Islands Ijnng within it), and that to Ontario is exclusive 
of the porikm df the Lakes. About 500,000 sq. m. 

belong to the Arctic legion and a^ 5,755 aq. m. are water. 


in tS67 the Domnnkin was ionned by the union oif the provinces 
of Nova &otia, New Brunswick, Quebec (Lower Canada) and 
Ontario (Upper Canada), la x 46 g the North-west Terrhories 
were purchased from the Hodeoa’s Bay Company, from a comer 
of which Manitoba was carved in the next year. In 1^71 British 
Columbia and in 1873 Fiinoe Edward Island joined the Domisiion. 

The islands and other districts within the Arctic circle became 
a porti^ of the Dominion only in when adl British posses- 
sions in North America, excepting Newfoundland, with its 
dependency^ the Labrador coast, and the Bermuda islands, 
were annexed to Canada. West of the provmce of Ontario, then 
inaccurately defined, the premnoes tof Manitoba and British 
Cohiunbia were the only organized divisions of the western 
teiritory, but in 1882 the provisional districts of Assimboda, 
Athabasc^ Alberta and Saskatchewan were formed, leaving 
the remainder of the north-west as unorganized territories, a 
certain portion of the north-east, caiUed JKeewatin, having 
previously been placed under the lieutenant^ovemor of Mam- 
toho. In 1905 riiese four districts were formed into the .two 
proviinoes of Alberta and Saskatchewan, and Keewatin was 
jpfaced directly under the federal government. In 1898, owing 
to the influx of miners, the Vukon territory was constituted 
and granted a limited measure of self-government. The im- 
organized territories are sparsely inhabited by Indians, the 
people of the Hudson’s Bay Conipany’s posts and a few 
missionaries. 

Populaiien, — The growth of population is shown by the 
following figures: — ^1871, 34^5,761; 1881,4,324,810; 1891, 
4^833,239; 1901, 5,371^315. Since 1901 the increase has been 
more rapid, and in 1905 alone 144,621 emigrants entered Canada, 
of whom about two-fifths were from Great Britain and one-third 
from the United States. 

The density of population is greatest in Prince Edward Island, 
where it is 51-6 to the sq.m.; in Nova Scotia it is 22*3; New 
Brunswick, ii«8 ; Ontario, 9^9; Manitoba, 4*9 ; Quebec, 4*8; 
Saskatchewan, 1^01; Alberta, 072; British Columbia, 0*4 ; 
the Dominion, 1*8. This is not an indication of the density in 
settled parts ; as in Quebec, Ontario and tlie western provinces 
there are large unpopulated districts, the area of which enters 
into the calculation. The population is composed mainly of 
English- or French-speaking people, but there are German 
settiements of some extent in Ontario, and of late years there 
has been a llarge immigration into the western provinces and 
territories from other parts of Europe., including Buasians, 
Galioiaxis, Polish and Bussian Jews, and ScandinavianE. These 
foreign elements have been assimilated 
more slowly than in the United States, 
but the process is being hastoied by 
tlie ^owth of a national consciousness. 
English, Irish and Scots and their 
descendants form the bulk of the popula- 
tion of Ontario, French-Canadians of 
Quebec, Scots of Nova Scotia, the Irish 
of .a large iproportion of New Brunswick. 
In the other provinces the latter race 
tends to confine itself to the cities., 
Manitoba is -largely peopled from On- 
tario, together with a decreasing number 
of half-Weeds— children of white 
fathers (chiefly French or Scottish) and 
Imdian mathers— who originally formed 
the bulk of its inhabitants. Alj^rta and 
Saskatchewan, particularly the ranciung 
districts, are chiefly peopli^ by Eartgliah 
ftinnugrants, though since 1900 there has 
also been a large influx from the United States. British 
Columbia coatains a mixed popidation, >of which in the 
Euning districts a lai^ propoitrion is Ammoam. Stnoe 1871 
a igsreat chasige has faken place the west, 

ue^ ^imn Lake Superior .to the Badfic. Tten Manitdoa waa 
piipripally inhahitod by English and Frnick hahMbreeds (of 
desceodants cai /Hudsonfs Compaay’B icdnploiidai or 
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mdTentarcmB pioneers frcmQueim^tagether withScottishtsetd^ 
descendants of those brought out Lord tome 

English army pensioners and others^ and the van of the immigra^ 
tiooi that shxxr^ followed' fsom Ontario. Beyond Manitoba 
bu&do were still raiming on the plains^ and British Columbia 
having lost kt nsimng po^Kiilaitioa of r&59 and x 860 was largely 
infaabSed by Indians^ its: white population which centred in dae 
city of Victoria being principally English; 

French is the langu^e oi the province of Quebec^ though 
EngHsh is much spoken in the dries ; both languages are of&cialiy 
recognized: in that province, and in the federal courts and parlia- 
ment, Elsewhere, English is exclusively used, save 1 i^ the 
newly-arrived foreigners. The male sex is slightly the more 
numerous in all the provinces except Quebec, the greatest 
discrepancy existing in British Columbia. 

The birth-rate is high, espedally in Quebec, where families 
of twelve to twenty are not infrequent, but is decreasing in 
Ontario. In spite oi the growth of manufactures since 1878, 
there are few large cities, and the proportion of the urban 
population to the rural is small. Herein it differs noticeably 
from Australia, Between 1891 and 1901 the number of farmers 
in .Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime provinces decreased, and 
there seemed a prospect of the country being divided into a 
manufacturing east and an agricultural west, but latterly large 
tracts in northern Ontario and Quebec have proved suitable for 
cultivation and are being opened up. 

Religion. — ^There is no' established church in Canada, but in 
the province of Quebec certain rights have been allowed to the 
Roman Catholic church ever since the British conquest. In that 
province about 87 % of the population belongs to this church, 
which is strong in the others also, embracing over two-fifths of 
the population of the Dominion. The Protestants have shown 
a tendency to siiMivision, and many curious and ephemeral 
sects have sprung up ; of late years, however, the various sections 
of Presbyterians, Methodists and Baptists have united, and a 
working alliance has been formed between Presbyterians, 
Methodists and Congrcgationalists. The Methodists are the 
strongest, and in Ontario form over 30% of the popula/tion. 
Next come the Presbyterians, the backbone of the maritime 
provinces. The Church of England is strong in tlie cities, 
especially Toronto. Save among the Indians, active disbelief 
in Christianity is practically non-existent, and even among them 
90 % are nominally Christian. 

Indians . — The Indian population numbers over 100,000 and 
has slightly increased since 1881. Except in British Columbia 
and the unorganized territories, nearly all of these are on reserva- 
tions, where they are under government supervision^ receiving 
an annuity in money and a certain amount of provisions ; and 
where, by means of industrial schools and other methods, 
civilized habits are slowly superseding their former mode of life. 
British Coltimbia has about 25,000, most of whom are along the 
coast,, though one of the important tribes, the Shuswaps, is in 
the interior. An almost equal number are found in the three 
prairie provinces. Those of Ontario, numbering about 20,000, 
are more civilized than those of the west, many of them being 
good farmers. In all the provinces they are under the control 
of the federal government which acts as their trustee, investing 
the money which they derive chiefly from the sale of lands and 
timber, and making a large annual appropriation for the pay- 
ment of their annuities, schools and other expenses. While 
unable to alienate therr reservations, save to the federal govern- 
ment, they are not confined to them, but wander at pleasure. 
As they progress towards a settled mode of life, they are given 
the franchise ; this pwocess is especially far advanced iff Ontario. 
A certain number are found in all the provinces. They make 
SficompaTabre guides for fishmg, hunting and surve3ring parties, 
on which they will cheerfully undeigo the greatest Imrdships, 
though tend&ig to shrink ftom* tegufer empfoyment in aties or 
onfarms. 

The Chi^^ Jai^wmese nu mberediti abotxt 
aoyooos^of wduan, tluree^iiarteiniwerfttin though 

they were spreading through the other provinces, chiedy as 


laundrymen.^ They* are as a rule frugal, industriovts and: law- 
abidittg, and are featred rather for their virtues than lor their 
vices. Since 1885 a tax has been imposed on oil Chinese entering 
Canada, and in 190^5 this was rak^ to £zoa (S500). Britisli 
Columbia endeavoured in 1905 to lay a similar restriction on the 
Japanese, but the act was dlsfl^wed by the federal legislature. • 

Fiautnee , — Since 1871 the decimal system of coinage, corre- 
sponding to that of the United States, has been the only one 
employed. One ddlar is divided into- one hundred cents 
•“ $4*^6#). The money in circulation consists of a limited 
number of notes issued by the federal government, and the 
notes of the chartered banks, together with gold, silver and 
copper coin. Previous to 1906 this coin was minted in England, 
but in that year a branch of the royal mint w'as established at 
Ottawa. Though the whole financial system rests on the main- 
tenance of the gold standard, gold coin plays a much smaller 
part in daily business than in England, France or Germany. 
United States* notes and silver are usually received at par ; those 
of other nations are subject to a varying rate of exchange. 

The banking system, which retains many features of the 
Scotch system, on which it was originally modelled, combines 
security for the note-holders and depositors with prompt increase 
and diminution of the circulation in accordance with the varying 
conditions of trade. This is especially important in a country 
where the large wheat crop renders an additional quantity of 
money necessary on very short notice during the autumn and 
winter. There has been no successful attempt to introduce the 
“wild cat** banking, wliich had such disastrous effects in the early 
days of the western states. Since federation no chartered bank 
has been compelled to liquidate without paying its note-holders 
in full. The larger banks are chartered by the federal govern- 
ment ; in the smaller towns a number of private banks remain, 
hut their importance is small, owing to the great facilities given 
to the chartered banks by the branch system. In 1906 there 
were 34 chartered banks, of which the branches had grown from 
619 in 1900 to 1565 in 1906, and the number since then has 
rapidly increased. The banks are required by law to furnish 
to the finance minister detailed monthly statements which are 
published in the official gazette. Once in every ten years the 
banking act is revised and weaknesses amended. Clearing- 
houses have been established in the chief commercial centres. 
In October 1906 the chartered banks had an aggregate paid-up 
capital of over $94,000,000 with a note circulation of $83,000,000 
and deposits of over $553,000,000. 

There are four kinds of savings banks in Canada — (i) the 
post-office savings banks ; (2) the government savings banks 
of the Maritime provinces taken over at federation and being 
gradually merged with the former ; (3) two special savings banks 
in the cities of Montreal and Quebec 7 (4) the saving bank 
departments of the chartered banks. TTie rate of interest 
allowed by the government is now 3 %, and the chartered banks 
usually follow the government rate. TTie amount on deposit in 
the first three increased from $5,057,607 in 1868 to $89,781,546 
in October 1906. The returns from the chartered banks do not 
specify the deposits in these special accounts. 

The numerous loan and trust companies also possess certain 
banking privileges. 

The federal revenue is derived mainly from customs and 
excise duties, with subsidiary ainounts from mining Kcences, 
timber dues, post-office, &c. Both the revenue and the expendi- 
ture have in recent years increased greatly, the revenue rising 
from $46,743,103 in 1899 to $71,186,073 in 1905 and the «pendi- 
ture keeping pace with it. The debt of the Dominion in 1873 
and in 1905 •mts : — 



*873. 

1905. 

Gross debt . 

Assets 

Net debt 

•1a9.743.432 

30,594,970 

98,848.46a 

$377,675,580 

1^.454.445 

966 ,aa 4 ti 67 


White the delrt had thus increased faster than the popdatibn, 
ft nirc^gheff tess heavily on tfre peopte, not onfy^ on accoiM of the 
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great increase in commercial ptosperity^ but of the much lower 
rate of interest paid, and of the increasing revenue derived from 
assets. Whereas in 1867 the rate of interest was over 4 and 
interest was being paid on former, provincial loans of over 6 %, 
Canada could in 1906 borrow at 3 %. 

The greater part of the debt arises from the assumption of the 
debts of the provinces as they entered federation, expenditure 
on canals and assistance given to railways. It does not include 
the debts incurred by certain provinces since federation, a 
matter which concerns themselves alone. A strong prejudice 
against direct taxation exists, and none is imposed by the 
federal government, though it has been tentatively introduced 
in the provinces, especially in Quebec, in the form of liquor 
licences, succession duties, corporation taxes, &c. British 
Columbia has a direct tax on property and on income. The 
cities, towns and municipalities resort to it to supply their local 
needs, and there is a tendency, especially pronounced in Ontario 
on account of the excellence of her municipal system, to devolve 
the burden of educational payments, and others more properly 
provincial, upon the municipal authorities on the plea of 
decentralization. 

Commerce and Manufactures , — Since 1867 the opening up of 
the fertile lands in the north-west, the increase of population, 
the discovery of new mineral fields, the construction of railways 
and the great improvement of the canal system have changed 
the conditions, methods and channels of trade. The great 
extension during the same period of the use of water-power has 
been of immense importance to Canada, most of the provinces 
possessing numerous swift-flowing streams or waterfalls, capable 
of generating a practically unlimited supply of power. 

In 1878 the introduction of the so-cdled “ National Policy 
of protection furthered the growth of manufactures. Protection 
still remains tlie trade policy of Canada, though modified by a 
preference accorded to imports from Great Britain and from most 
of the British colonies. The tariff, though moderate as compared 
with that of the United States, amounted in 1907 to about 28 % 
on dutiable imports and to about 16% on total imports. 
Tentative attempts at export duties have also been made. Inter- 
provincial commerce is free, and the home market is greatly 
increasing in importance. The power to make commercial 
treaties relating to Canada rests with the government of Great 
Britain, but in most cases the official consent of Canada is 
required, and for many years no treaty repugnant to her interests 
has been signed. The denunciation by the British government 
in 1897 of commercial treaties with Belgium and Germany, at 
the request of Canada, was a striking proof of her increasing 
importance, and attempts have at various times been made to 
obtain the full treaty-making power for the federal government. 
The great proportion of the foreign trade of the Dominion is 
with the United States and Great Britain. From the former 
come most of the manufactured goods imported and large 
quantities of raw materials ; to the latter are sent food-stufls. 
Farm products are the most important export, and with the 
extension of this industry in the north-west provinces and in 
northern Ontario will probably continue to be so. Gold, silver, 
copper and oUier minerals are largely exported, chiefly in an 
unrefined state and almost entirely to the United States. The 
exports of lumber are about equally divided between the two. 
Formerly, the logs were shipped as square timber, but now 
almost idways in the form of d<^s, planks or laths ; such square 
timber as is still shipped goes almost entirely to Great Britain. 
Wood pulp for the manufacture of paper is exported chiefly to 
the United States. To that country fresh fish is sent in large 
quantities, and there is an important trade in canned salmon 
between British Columbia and Great Britain. Few of the 
manufacturers do more than compete with the foreigner for an 
increasing share of the home market. In this they have won 
increased success, at least five-sixths of the manufactured goods 
used being produced within the country, but a desire for further 
protection is loudly expressed. Though the chief foreign 
commerce is with Great Britain and the United States, the 
|)!pminion has trade relations with all the chief countries of the 
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world and maintaiins commercial agents among them. Her 
total foreign trade (import and export) was in 1906 over 
£100,000,000. 

Shipping , — ^The chief seaports from east to West are Halifax, 
N.S., Sydney, N.S., St John, NiB., Quebec and Montreal 
on the Atlantic ; and V^couver, Esquimalt and Victoria, B.C. ; 
on the Pacific. Halifax is the ocean terminus of the Intercolonial 
railway ; St John, Halifax and Vancouver of the Canadian 
Pacific railway. Rince Rupert, the western terminus of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific railway, was in 1906 only an uninhabited 
harbour, but was being rapidly developed into a flourishing city. 
Though Halifax and St John are open in winter, much of the 
winter trade eastwards is done through American harbours, 
especially Portland, Maine, owing to the shorter railway journey. 
Esquimalt, Halifax, Kingston (Ont.) and Quebec have well- 
equipped graving-docks. The coast, both of the ocean and of 
the Great Lakes, is well lighted and protected. The decay of the 
wooden shipbuilding industry has lessened the comparative 
importance of the mercantile marine, but there has been a great 
increase in the tonnage employed in the coasting trade and upon 
inland waters. Numerous steamship lines ply between Canada 
and Great Britain ; direct communication exists with France, 
and the steamers of the Canadian Pacific railway run regularly 
to Japan and to Australia. 

Internal Communications , — Her splendid lakes and rivers, 
the development of her canal system, and the growth of railways 
have made the interprovincial traffic of Canada far greater than 
her foreign, and the portfolio of railways and canals is one of 
the most important in the cabinet. There are, nominally, about 
200 railways, but about one-half of these, comprising five-sixths 
of the mileage, have been amalgamated into four great systems : 
the Grand Trunk, the Canadian Pacific, the Canadian Northern 
and the Intercolonial ; most of the others have been more or less 
consolidated. With the first of the four large systems is connected 
the Grand Trunk Pacific. The Intercolonial, as also a line across 
Prince Edward Island, is owned and operated by the federal 
government. Originally built chiefly as a militaiy road, and 
often the victim of political exigencies, it has not been a commer- 
cial success. With the completion of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
(planned for 1911) and the Canadian Northern, the country 
would possess three trans-continental railways, and be free from 
the reproach, so long hurled at it, of possessing length without 
breadth. 

At numerous points along the frontier, connexion is made 
with the railways of the United States. Liberal aid is given 
by the federal, provincial and municipal governments to the 
construction of railways, amounting often to more than half 
the cost of the road. The government of Ontario has con- 
structed a line to open up the agricultural and mining districts 
of the north of the province, and is operating it by means of a 
commission. Practically all the cities ^ and large towns have 
electric tramways, and electricity is also used as a motive power 
on many lines uniting the larger cities with the surrounding 
towns and villages. Since 1903 the Dominion government 
has instituted a railway commission of three members with 
large powers of control over freight and passenger rates and 
other such matters. Telephone and express companies are also 
subject to its jurisdiction. From its decisions an appeal may 
be made to the governor-general in council, to the federal 
cabinet. It has exercised a beneficial check on the railways 
and has been cheerfully accepted by them. In Ontario a some- 
what similar commission, appointed by the local government, 
exercises extensive powers of control over railways solely 
within the province, especially over the electric lines. 

Despite the increase in railway facilities, the waterways remain 
important factors in the transportation of the country. Steamers 
ply on lakes and rivers in every province, and even in the far 
northern districts of Yukon and Mackenzie. Where necessary 
obstacles are surmounted by canals, on which over £22,000,000 
hayj been spent, phiefly since federation. The St Lawrence 

^ In Canada a city must have over xoyooo inhabitants, a town 
over apoo. 
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river canal system from Lake Superior to tide water overcomes 
a difference of about 600 ft.‘, and carries large quantities of 
grain from the west to Montreal, the head of summer navigation 
on the Atlantic. These canals have a minimum depth of 14 ft. 
on the sills, and are open to Canadian and American vessels 
on equal terms ; the equipment is in every respect of the most 
modem character. So great, however, is the desire to shorten 
the time and distance necessary for the transportation of grain 
frpm Lake Superior to Montreal that an increasing quantity 
is taken by water as far as the Lake Huron and Georgian Bay 
ports, and thence by rail to Montreal. Numerous smaller canals 
bring Ottawa into connexion with Lake Champlain and the 
Hudson river via Montreal ; by this route the logs and sawn 
lumber of Ontario, Quebec and New Brunswick find their 
destination. It has long been a Canadian ideal to shorten the 
distance from Lake Superior to the sea. With this object 
in view, the Trent Valley system of canals has been built, 
connecting Lake Ontario with the Georgian Bay (an arm of 
Lake Huron) via Lake Simcoe. In 1899 and subsequently 
surveys were made with a view to connecting the Georgian 
Bay, through the intervening water stretches, with the Ottawa 
river system, and thence to Montreal. In 1903 all tolls were 
taken off the Canadian canals, greatly to the benefit of trade. 

Mining , — The mineral districts occur from Cape Breton 
to the islands in the Pacific and the Yukon district. Nova 
Scotia, British Columbia and the Yukon are still the most 
productive, but the northern parts of Ontario are proving 
rich in the precious metals. Coal, chiefly bituminous, occurs 
in large quantities in Nova Scotia, British Columbia and in 
various parts of the north-west (lignite), though most of the 
anthracite is imported from the United States, as is the greater 
part of the bituminous coal used in Ontario. Under the stimulus 
of federal bounties, the production of pig-iron and of steel, 
chiefly from imported ore, is rapidly increasing. Bounties on 
certain minerals and metals are also given by some of the 
provinces. The goldfields of the Yukon, though still valuable, 
show a lessening production. Sudbury, in Ontario, is the centre 
of the nickel production of the world, the mines being chiefly 
in American hands, and the product exported to the United 
States. Of the less Important minerals, Canada is the world's 
chief producer of asbestos and corundum. Copper, lead, silver 
and all the important metals are mined in the Rocky Mountain 
district. From Quebec westwards, vast regions are still partly, 
or completely, unexplored. 

Lumber , — In spite of great improvidence, and of loss by 
fire, the forest wealth of Canada is still the greatest in the 
world. Measures have been taken, both by the provincial and 
the federal governments, for its preservation, and for re-foresta- 
tion of depleted areas. Certain provinces prohibit the exporta- 
tion of logs to the United Statesy in order to promote the growth 
of saw-mills and manufactures of wooden-ware within the 
country, and the latter have of late years developed with great 
rapidity. The lumber trade of British Columbia has suffered 
from lack of an adequate market, but is increasing with the 
greater deiriand from the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan. 
A great development has also taken place in Ontario and the 
eastern provinces, through the use of spruce and other trees, 
long considered comparatively useless, in the manufacture of 
wood-pulp for paper-making. 

Crown Lands , — Large areas of unoccupied land remain in 
all the provinces (except Prince Edward Island). In Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, the so-called railway belt of British 
Columbia and the territories, these crown lands are chiefly 
owned by the federal parliament ; m the other provinces, by 
the local l^slatores. So great is their extent that, in spite 
of tiic immigration of recent years, the Dominion government 
gives a freehold of x6o acres to every bona fide setter, subject 
to certain conditions of residence and the erection of buildings 
during the first three years. Mining and timber lands are sold 
or leased at moderate rates; All crown lands controlled by 
the provinces must be paid for, save in certain districts of 
Ontario, where free grants are given, but tibe price charged is 
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low. The Canadian Pacific railway controls large land areas 
in tihe two new provinces ; and large tracts in these provinces 
are owned by land companies. Both the Dominion and the 
provincial governments have set apart certain areas to be 
preserved, largely in their wild state, as national parks. Of 
these the most extensive are the Rocky Mountains Park at Banff, 
Alberta, owned by the Dominion government, and the “ Algon- 
quin National Park,” north-east of Lake Simcoe, the property 
of Ontario. 

Fisheries , — ^The principal fisheries are those on the Atlantic 
coast, carried on by the inhabitants of Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Prince Edward Island, and the eastern section of Quebec. 
Cod, herring, mackerel and lobsters are the fish chiefly caught, 
though halibut, salmon, anchovies and so-called sardines are 
also exported. Bounties to encourage deep-sea fishing have 
been given by the federal government since 1882. In British 
Columbian waters the main catch is of salmon, in addition to 
which are halibut, oolachan, herring, sturgeon, cod and shell- 
fish. The lakes of Ontario and Manitoba produce white fish, 
sturgeon and other fresh-water fish. About 80,000 persons find 
more or less permanent employment in the fishing industry, 
including the majority of the Indians of British Columbia. 

The business of fur-seal catching is carried on to some extent 
in the North Pacific and in Bering Sea by sealers from Victoria, 
but the returns show it to be a decreasing industry, as well as 
one causing friction with the United States. Indeed, no depart- 
ment of national life has caused more continual trouble between 
the two peoples than the fisheries, owing to different laws 
regarding fish protection, and the constant invasion by each 
of the territorial waters of the other. 

Education . — The British North America Act imposes on the 
provincial legislatures the duty of legislating on educational 
matters, the privileges of the denominational and separate 
schools in Ontario and Quebec being specially safeguarded. In 
1871 the New Brunswick legislature abolished the separate 
school system, and a contest arose which was finally settled by 
the authority of the legislature being sustained, though certain 
concessions were made to the Roman Catholic dissentients. 
Subsequently a similar difficulty arose in Manitoba, where the 
legislature in 1890 abolished the system of separate schools 
which had been established in 1871. After years of bitter 
controversy, in which a federal ministry was overthrown, a 
compromise was arranged in 1897, in which the Roman Catholic 
leaders have never fully acquiesced. In the provinces of Alberta 
and Saskatchewan, formed in 1905, certain educational privileges 
(though not amounting to a separate school system) were 
granted to the Roman Catholics. 

All the provinces have made sacrifices to ensure the spread of 
education. In 1901, 76% of the total population could read 
and write, and 86% of those over five years of age. These 
percentages have gradually risen ever since federation, especially 
in the province of Quebec, which was long in a backward state. 
The school systems of all the provinces are, in spite of certain 
imperfections, efficient and well - equipped, that of Ontario 
being especially celebrated. A fuller account of their special 
features will be found under the articles on the different 
provinces. 

Numerous residential schools exist and are increasing in 
number with the growth of the country in wealth and culture. 
In Quebec are a number of so-called classical colleges, most of 
them affiliated with Laval University. 

Higher education was originally organized by the various 
religious bodies, each of which retains at least one university 
in more or less integral connexion with itself. New Brunswick, 
Ontario and Manitoba support provincial universities at 
Fredericton, Toronto and Winnipeg. Those of most importance ^ 
are Dalhousie University, Halifax, N.S. (1818) ; the Univer- 
sity of New Brunswick, Fredericton, N.B. (1800); McGill 
University, Montreal, Que. (1821); Laval University, Quebec, 
and Montreal, Que. (185a) ; Queen's University, Kingston, Ont. 
(1841); the University of Toronto, Toronto, Ont (1837); 

^ The date of foundation is given in brackets. 
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Triaity University^ Tcronto, OnA. (185a);;: Victoriai Usiir 
vcrsity, Torojato, €)iit. (xSjd); the University of Ottawa^ 
Ottawa^ Ont* ; tlu University <»£ Manitoba^ Winnipeg:^ 

Man. (1877). 

Of these MeGiU (see Montrxal) is especially noted for the 
exceUeoGe of its training in practical and applied science. Many 
of the students^ espedaMy in the departments of medicine aoid 
theology^ complete tbek education in the United States, Britain 
or Europe. 

Most of the larger towns and cities coatain public libraries, 
that of Toronito b»ng especialiy well-eqpuipped. 

Of the numerous learned and scient^c societies, the chief is 
the Royal Society of Canada, founded in 1881. 

Defence, — The command in chief of all naval and military 
forces is vested in the king, but their control rests with the 
federal parliament. The naval forces, consisting of a fisheries 
protection service, are under the minister of marine and fisheries, 
the land forces under the minister of militia and defence; Prior 
to 1903, command of the latter was vested in a BritiA officer, 
but since then has been entrusted to a militia councily of which 
the minister is president. The fortified harbours of Halifax 
(N.S.) and Esquimalt (B.C.) were till 1905 maintained and 
garrisoned by the imperial government, but have since been 
taken over by Canada. This has entailed the increase of the 
permanent force to about 5000 men. Previously, it had num- 
bered about 1000 (artiller}% dragoons, infantry) quartered in 
various schools, chiefly to aid in the training of the militia. In 
this aE able-bodied citizens between the ages of 18 and 60 are 
nominally enrolled, but the active militia consists of about 
45,000 men of all ranks, ia a varying state of efficiency. These 
cannot be compelled to serve outside the Dominion, though 
special corps may be enlisted for this purpose, as was done 
daring the war in South Africa (1899-1902). At Quebec is a 
Dominion arsenal, rifle and ammunition factories. Caxlet corps 
flooiish in most of the city schools. At Kingston (Ont.) is the 
Royal Militairy College, to the successful grai^ates of which a 
certain number of commissions in the British service is annually 
awarded. 

Justice and Crime, — Justice is well administered throughout 
the country, and even in the remotest mining camps there has 
been little of the lawlessness seen in similar districts of Australia 
and the United States. For this great credit is due to the 
“ North-west mounted police,” the “ Riders of the Plains,” 
a highly efficient body of about seven hundred men, under the 
cont^ of the federal government. Judges axe appointed for 
Efe by the Dominion parliament, and cannot be removed save by 
impeachment before that body, an elaborate process never 
attempted since federation, though more than once threatened. 
From the decisions of the supreme court of Canada appeal may be 
made to the judicial committee of the imperial privy council. 

Authorities. — The Canadian Geological Survey has published 
(Ottawa, since 1845) a series of reports covering a great number 
of subjects. Several provinces have bureaus or departments of 
mines, also issuing reports. ITie various departments of the federal 
and the provincial governments publish annual reports and frequent 
^>eeial reports, such as the decennial report on the census, from 
which a vast quantity of iniormation noay be obtained. Miost of this is 
summed up in the annual Statistical Year Book of Canada and in the 
Official Handbook of the Dominion of Canada, issued at freauent 
mtervals by the Department of the Interior. See also J. W. White 

S te Dominion geographer), A Has of Cemada (1906) ; J. Castell 
opkkis, Canada : em Encyclopaedia (6 vols., 189^1900) ; The 
Canadian Annual Review (yearly since 1902), replacing H. J.. 
Morgan's Canadian A tmual Register (1878-1886) ; Sir J. W. Dawson, 
Handbook of Canadian Geology (1889) ; George Johnson, Alphabet 
of First Things in Canada {yfa w., 1898) ; A. G. Bradley, Canada 
in the Twentieth Centwy (rgog) r Transaotions af the Royal Sodety 
of Canada (yeaxiy since 1883) ; R. C. Breckenri^e, The Canadian 
Banking System (1895) ; A. Shortt. History of Canadian Banking 
(1902 -1906) ; Sir S. Fleming,. The Intercolonial (187^ ^ John 
Davidson, ** Financial Relations of- Canada and the f^tovinces ” 
{fEednomic Journal^ }\ttLe 1905) ; Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Canada, passim^ hot valuable papers by H.M. Ami^ A. P. Cokinan,, 
G. M. Dawson, W. F. Ganong, B. J. Hattiagton and others ; also 
articles in Canadian Ecanomscs and in the Hafidhqok of Canada^ 
published on the occasiOB of visits of the B^tifHsh Association. - 
^ (W. L. G.) . 
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Canada, is pre^ixunantlly an agrkukuial: country. Of the 
total popokedon (eartsmated in 7907 at 6,44x9^000.) ovexr 50 %. aore 
diiectly engaged in practical agriculture. In addiition large 
numb^ axe engined in industries arising out of agriculture ; 
aoiong these axe manufacturecs of agricultural implements, 
mElers of flour and oaimeal, curesa and padsecs of meat,, makers 
o£ cheese and butler, and persons occupied hi the transportation 
aadf CQsnmerce of gxiuni,. hay,. Sve stock, meats,, butter,, cheese, 
^8, fndt various other products. The country b 
splendidly formed for the production of food. Across the 
contment there b a zone about 3500 m. long and as wide as or 
widbr than France, with (over a large part of thb axea)>a ohmate 
adapted to the productfen of foo^ of superior quality. Since 
the opening of ^e zoth century, great progress has been madb 
in the settlement and agricultural development of the western 
territories between the provinces of Manitoba and British 
Columbia. The three “ North-West Provinces ” (Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta) have a total area of 369,869,898 acres, 
of which 12,853,120 acres are water.. In 1906 their potation 
was 808,863, nearly double what it was in 1901. The land in 
this vast area varies in virginal fertility, but the best soib are 
very rich in the constituents of plant food. Chemical analyses 
ma^ by Mr F. T. Shutt have proved that soils from the North- 
West Provinces contain an average of 18,000 lb of nitrogen, 
15,580 lb of potash and 6700 lb of phosphoric acid per acre, 
these important elements of plant foc^ being therefore present 
in imtch greater abundance than they are in ordinary cultivated 
Europeain soils of good quality.. The prairie lands of Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan produce wheat of the finest quality. Horse 
and cattle ranching b practised in Alberta, where the mflder 
winters albw of the outdoor wintering of live stock to a greater 
degree than is possible in the colder parts of Canada. The 
freezrngof the soil in winter, which at first sight seems a drawback, 
retains the soluble nitrates which might otherwise be drained out. 
The copious snowfall protects vegetation, supplies mobture, and 
contributes nitrogen to the soil. The geographical position of 
Canada, its railway systems and steamship service for freight 
across the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, are favourable to- the 
extension of the export trade in farm products to European and 
oriental counitries. Great progress 1ms been, made in the develop- 
ment of the railway systems of Canada, and the new trans- 
continental line from the Atlantic to the Pacific, passing tharough 
Saskatchewan via Saskatoon,, and Alberta via Edmonton, 
renders possible of settlement large areas of fertile wheat-growing 
soil. Tim canal system of Canada, linking together the great 
natural waterways, is abo of much present and prospective 
importance in cheapening the transportation of agricultural 
pr^uce. 

Of wheat many varieties are grown. The methods of cultiva- 
tion do not involve the application of so much hand, labour per 
acre as in Europe. The average yield of wheat for the 
whole of Cana^ b nearly 20 busheb per acre. In 
1901 the total production of wheat in Canada was *55^ million 
busheb. In 1906 the estimated total production was 136 
million bushels. The total wheat acreage, which at the census 
of 1901 was 4,224,000, was over 6,200,000 in 1906, an increase of 
nearly two million acres in five years. 

Up tO' the dose of the z9th century, Ontario was the largest 
wheat-growing province in Canada., In £900 the wheat acreage 
in Ontario was 1,487,633, producing 28,418,907 bushels, aa 
average yield of Z9-xo busheb per acte. Over thme-quartess: of 
thb prodoction was of faUi or winter wheat, the average yield 
of which in Ontarin over a series of years, since 1B83 had been 
aibout 20 busheb per acre. But the predomumnee ioi wheat- 
growing has now jEhifted to the new prairie regions of the west. 
A census taken in 1906 shows that the total acreage' of. wheat in 
rise NorthrWest Fxr^inces was 5,062,493, yawing iio,5Mr>824 
I hiishils, an avei^: in a fably normal seaaoar of 21*84 biuhda 
I per acre. Of. this total wheat acreage^ 2^722,0)79 acres wiere m ’ 
|j Mankwha, 2,1117), 4^4 acies, ia SaakaraiiBwan^ and 
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in Alberta^ with average yields per acre at rates of ao*oa 
bushels in Manitoba^ 93-70 in Saskatchewan and 96-49 in Alberta. 
In these provinces spring wheat is almost universally sown, 
except in Alberta, where fall or winter wheat is also sown to a 
considerable extent. Summer fallowing for wheat is a practice 
that has gained ground in the North-West Provinces. Land 
ploughed and otherwise tilled, but left unseeded during the 
summer, is sown with wheat in the succeeding autumn or spring. 
Wheat on summer fallow land yielded, acco^ing to the North- 
West census of 1906, from 2 to 8 bushels per acre more than that 
sown on other land. Summer fallowing is, however, subject to 
one drawback : the strong growth which it induces is apt to 
retard the ripening of the grain. Canada is clearly destined to 
rank as one of the most important giain-producing countries of 
the world. The northern limits of the wheat-growing areas have 
not been definitely ascertained; but samples of good wheat 
were grown in 1907 at Fort Vermilion on the Peace river, nearly 
600 m. north of Winnipeg in lat. 58-34 and at Fort Simpson on 
the Mackenzie river in lat. 61.52, more than 800 m. north of 
Winnipeg and about 1000 m. north of the United States 
boundary. As a rule the weather during the harvesting period 
permits the grain to be gathered safely without damage from 
sprouting. Occasionally in certain locdities in the north-west 
the grain is liable to injury from frost in late summer ; but as 
the proportion of land under cultivation increases, the climate 
becomes modified and the danger from frost is appreciably less. 
The loss from this cause is also less than formerly, because 
any grain unfit for export is now readily purchased for the 
feeding of animals in Ontario and other parts of eastern 
Canada. 

Suitable machinery for cleaning the grain is everywhere in 
general use, so that weed seeds are removed before the wheat 
is ground. This gives Canadian wheat excellent milling pro- 
perties, and enables the millers to turn out flour uniform in 
quality and of high grade as to keeping properties, Canadian 
flour has a high reputation in European markets. It is known 
as flour from which bakers can make the b^st quality of bread, 
and also the largest quantity per barrel, the quantity of albumi- 
noids being greater in Canadian flour than in the best brands of 
European. Owing to its possession of this characteristic of what 
millers term “ strength,” i,e, the relative capacity of flour to 
make large loaves of good quality, Canadian flour is largely in 
demand for blending with the flour of the softer English wheats. 
For this reason some of the strong Canadian wheats have com- 
manded in the home market 5s. and 6s. a quarter more th^ 
English-grown wheat. At the general census of 1901 the number 
of flouring and grist mill establishments, each employing five 
persons and over, was returned at 400, the number of employes 
being 4251 and the value of products $31,835,873. A special 
census of manufactures in 1906 shows that ^ese figures had 
grown in 1905 to 832 establishments, 5619 employes and 
$56,703,269 value of the products. There is room for a great 
extension in the cultivation of wheat and the manufacture and 
exportation of flour. 

In the twelve months of 1907 Canada exported 37 , 503>057 
bushels of wheat of the value of $34>i32,759 i;858,485 

barrels of flour of the value of $7,626,408. The corresponding 
figures m 1900 were— wheat 16,844,650 bushels, value $11,995,488, 
and flour 768,162 bushels, value $2,791,885. 

Oats of fine quality are grown in large crops from Prince 
Edward Island on the Atlantic coast to Vancouver Island on the 
Pacific coast. Over large areas the Canadian soil and climate 
are admirably adapted for producing oats of heavy weight per 
bushel. In all the provinces of ^tem Canada the acreage under 
oats greatly exceeds that under wheat. The annual average 
oat crop in all Canada is estimated at about 948 million bushels. 
As the total aimud expoiii of oats 4B now less lhan three milUo^ 
bushels the home consu^tion is laige, and this is an advantage 
in maintEining the fri*tiHty of the soil. In 1907 the area imder 
oats in Ontario was 9,939>s«9 ami and yielded 83,524,301 
bushels, the area being almost as* Jaiig^ ae that of the acreage 
under hay imd la^ the cowined total 0^^ thoiother 
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principal cereals grown in the province. Canadian oatmeal is 
equal in quality to the best. It is prepared in different forms 
and in various degrees of fineness. 

Barley was formerly grown for export to the United States 
for malting purposes. After the raising of the duty on barley 
under the McKinley and Dingley tariffs ^t trade was practically 
destroyed and Canadian farmers were obliged to find other uses 
for this crop. Owing to the development of the trade with the 
mother-country in dairying and meat products, barley as a home 
feeding material has become more indispensable than ever. 
Before the adoption of the McKinley tariff about nine million 
bushels of barley were exported annually, involving the loss of 
immense stores of plant food, In 1907, with an annual produc- 
tion of nearly fifty million bushels, only a trifling percentage was 
exported, the rest being fed at home and exported in the form of 
produce without loss from impoverishment of the soil. The 
preparation of pearl or pot barley is an incidental industry. 

Rye is cultivated successfully, but is seldom used for human 
food. Flour from wheat, meal from oats, and meal from Indian 
com are preferred. 

Buckwheat flour is used in considerable quantities in some 
districts for the making of buckwheat cakes, eaten with maple 
syrup. These two make an excellent breakfast dish, character- 
istic of Canada and some of the New England states. There are 
also numerous forms of preparations from cereals, sold as break- 
fast foods, which, owing to the high quality of the grains grown 
in Canada and the care exercised in their manufacture, compare 
favourably with similar products in other countries. 

Peas in large areas are grown free from serious trouble with 
insect pests. Split peas for soup, green peas as vegetables and 
sweet peas for canning are obtained of good quality. 

Vegetables are grown everywhere, and form a large part of 
the diet of the people. There is a comparatively small export, 
except in the case of turnips and potatoes and of vegetables 
which have been canned or dried. Besides potatoes, which 
thrive well and yield large quantities of excellent quality, there 
are turnips, carrots, parsnips and beets. The cultivation of 
I sugar beets for the manufacture of sugar has been established 
in Ontario and in southern Alberta, where in 1906 an acreage 
under this crop of 3344 yielded 27,211 tons, an averfi^e of 
8-13 tons per acre. Among the common vegetables used in the 
green state are peas, beans, cabbage, cauliflowers, asparagus, 
Indian com, onions, leeks, tomatoes, lettuce, radish, celery, 
parsley, cucumbers, pumpkins, squash and rhubarb. Hay, of 
good quality of timothy (Phleum praiense), and also of timothy 
and clover, is grown over extensive areas. For export it is put 
up in bales of about 150 lb each. Since 1899 a new form of 
pressing has been employed, whereby the hay is compressed to 
stow in about 70 cub. ft. per ton. This has been a means of 
reducing the ocean freight per ton. The compact condition 
permits the hay to be kept with less deterioration of quality 
than under the old system of more loose baling. Austrian brome 
grass (Bromus inermis) and western rye pass (Agropyrum 
tenerum) are both extensively grown for hay in the North-West 
Provinces. 

The almost universal adoption of electrical traction in towns 
has not led to the abandonment of the breeding of horses to 
the extent that was at one time anticipated. Heavy 
draught horses are reared in Ontiuio, and to a less 
but increasing extent in the North-West Provinces, 
the breeds being mainly the Clydesdale and the Shire. 
Percherons are also bred in different parts of Canada, and a 
few Belgiiui draught horses have been introduced. Good 
horses suitable for general work on farms and for cabs, omni- 
buses, and grocery and delivery wagons are plentiful for local 
znark^ and for export Thoroughlied and pure bred ha^ney 
stallions are maintained in private studs and by agncultural 
associations throughout the Dominion, and animals for cavalry 
and mounted infantry remounts are produced in all the provinces 
fedudmg those of the North-West Useful carriage horses 
and saddle horses are bred in many localities. Horse ranching 
k prooised laigdy in Alberta. There sure no goyerninent 
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ttud farms. Hie total mnnber of horses m the Domimoh ifras 
estimated on the basis of census returns at 2^01 918S4 for the 
year 1907, an increase of 609^309 since 1901/ 

Cattle/ sheep, swine and poultry are reared in abundance. 
The bracing weather of Canadian winters is followed by the 
warmth and humidity of genial summers, under which crops 
grow in almost tropical luxuriance, while the cool evenings and 
nights give die plants a robustness of quality which are not 
to be found in tropical regions, and also make life for the various 
domestic animals wholesome and comfortable. In the North- 
West Provinces there are vast areas of prairie land, over which 
cattle pasture, and from which thousands of fat bullocks 
are shipped annually. Throughout other parts bullocks are 
fed on pasture land, and also in stables on nourishing and 
succulent feed such as hay, Indian com fodder, Indian com 
silage, turnips, carrots^ mangels, ground oats, barley, peas, 
Indian com, rye, bran and linseed oil cake. The breeding 
of cattle, adapt^ for the production of prime beef and of 
dairy cows for the production of milk, butter and cheese, 
has received much attention. There is government control of 
the spaces on the steamships in which the cattle are carried, 
and veterinary inspection prevents the exportation of diseased 
animals. 

A considerable trade has been established in the exportation 
of dressed beef in add storage, and also in the exportation 
of meat and other foods in hermetically sealed receptacles. 
By the Meat and Canned Foods Act of 1907 of the Dominion 
parliament and regulations thereunder, the trade is carried 
on under the strictest government supervision, and no canned 
articles of food may be exported unless passed as absolutely 
wholesome and officially marked as such by government 
inspectors. There is a considerable trade in “ lunch tongues.’’ 

The cattle breeds are principally those of British origin. 
For beef, shorthorns, Herefords, Galloways and Aberdeen** 
Angus cattle are bred largely, whilst for dairying purposes, 
shorthorns, Ayrshires, Jerseys, Guernseys and Holstein-Friesians 
prevail. The French-Canadian cattle are highly esteemed in 
eastern Canada, especially by the farmers of the French provinces. 
They are a distinct breed of Jersey and Brittany type, and 
are stated to be descended from animals imported from France 
by the early settlers. The estimated number of cattle in Canada 
in 1907 was 7,459,051, an increase of 2,066,547 over the figures 
of the census of 1901. 

All parts of the Dominion are well adapted for sheep ; but 
various causes, amongst whidi must be reckoned the jx:osperity 
of other branches of agriculture, including wheat-growing and 
dallying, have in several of the provinces contributed to prevent 
that attention to this branch which its importance ctoerves, 
though there are large areas of rolling, rugged yet nutritious 
pastures well suited to sheep-fanning. In the maritime provinces 
and in Prince Edwaid Island sheep and lambs are reared in laige 
numbers. In Ontario sheep-breeffing has reached a l^h degree 
of perfection, and other parts of the American continent draw 
their supplies of pure bred stock largely from this province. 
All the leading British varieties are reared, the Shropshire, 
Oxford Down, Leicester and Cotswold brreds being most 
numerous. There are also excellent flocks of Lincolns and South- 
downs. The number of sheep and lambs in Canada was estimated | 
for the year 1907 at 2,830,785, as compared with 2465,565 i 
in 1901. ! 

P^s, mostly of the Yorkshire, Berkshire and Tamworth ! 
breeds, are reared and fattened in large numbers, and there | 
is a valuable export trade in bacon. Canadian hogs are fed, j 
as a rule, on feech suited for the production of what are known i 
as fleshy sides.” Bacon with an excess of fat is not wanted, j 
except in the lumber camps ; consequently the farmers of 1 
Canada have cultivated a class of swiiie for bacon having 
plenty of lean and firm flesh. The gre^t. extension of the dairy 
business has fitted in with the rearing of iaxge mimbers of 
^swme. Experimental work ha^ shown that swine Bittened with j 
a ration partly of skim-milk were lustier and of a more beal^y 
appearattoe tlm twine fattened' wholly oh grains. Slaughteri^ 


and curing are carried on drieifly at kige packi^ houses. The 
use of mechanical refrigeradog . plants for chilling the pork 
has made it practicable to cure the bacon with the use of a 
small percent^e of salt, leaving it mild in flavour when delivered 
in European markets. Regular supplies are exported during 
every week of the year, l^^e quantities of lard, brawn and 
pigs’ feet are exported. In 1907 the number of pigs in Canada 
was estimated at 3,530,060, an increase of 1,237,385 over the 
census record of 1901. Turkeys thrive well, grow to a fine 
sme, and have flesh of tender quality. Chickens are raised 
in iaige numbers, and poultry-keeping has developed greatly 
since the opening of the 20th century. Canadian eggs are 
usually packed in cases containir^ thirty dosens each. Card- 
board fillers are used which provide a separate compartment 
for each egg. There are cold storage warehouses at various 
points in Canada, at which the eggs are collected, sorted and 
packed before shipment. These permit the eggs to be landed 
in Europe in a practically fresh condition as to flavour, with 
the shells quite full. 

Canada has been called the land of milk and honey. Milk 
is plentiful, and enters largely into the diet of the people. With 
a climate which produces healthy, vigorous animals, 
notably free from epizootic diseases, with a fertile ppoSuota, 
soil for the growth of fodder crops and pasture, witli 
abundance of pure air and water, and witli a plentiful supply 
of ice, the conditions in Canada are ideal for the dairying 
industry. Laige quantities of condensed milk, put up in her- 
metically seal^ tins, are sold for use in mining camps and 
on board steamships. The cheese is chiefly of the variety known 
as “ Canadian Cheddar.” It is essentially a food cheese rather 
than a mere condiment, and 1 lb of it will furnish as much 
nourishing material as 2^ lb of the best beefsteak. The industry 
is largely carried on by co-operative associations of farmers. 
The dairy factory system was introduced into Canada in 1864, 
and from that time the production and exportation of cheese 
grew rapidly. Legislation was passed to protect Canadian 
dairy produce from dishonest manipulation, and soon Canadian 
dieese obtained a deservedly high reputation in the British 
markets. In 1891 cheese factories and creameries numbered 
I 733 > and in there were 3649. In 1^8 there were 4355 
of these factories, of which 1284 were in Ontario, 2806 in 
Quebec, and 265 in the remaining seven provinces of Canada. 
Those in Ontario are the largest in size. Amongst the British 
imports of cheese the Canadian product ranks first in quality^ 
whilst in quantity it represents about 72 % of the total value 
of the cheese imports, and 84 % of the total value of the imports 
of that kind of cheese whidi is dassed as Cheddar. In 1906 
die total exports of cheese to all countries from Canada reached 
2i5>^34,543 of the value of $24433,169. 

Butter for export is made in creameries, where the milk, 
cream and butter are handled by skilled makers. The creameries 
are provided with special cold storage rooms, into which the 
butter is placed on the same day in which it is made. From 
them it is carried in refrigerator railway cars and in cold storage 
chambers on steamships to its ultimate destination. For the 
export trade it is packed in square boxes made of spruce or 
some other odourless wood. These are lined with parchment 
paper, and contain each 56 lb net of butter. The total export of 
butter from Canada in 1906 was 34,031,525 lb, of the value 
of $7,075,539. According to a census of manufactures taken 
in 1906, the total value of factory cheese and butter made in 
Canada during that year was $32402,265. 

There are laige districts lying eastward of the Great X^akes 
and westward of the Rocky Mountains, where apples of fine 
quality Can be grown ; and there are other smaller 
areas in which pears, peaches and grapes are giH:)wn 
in quantities m the open air. The climate is favourable to the 
growth of plums, chmies, strawberries, raspbmies, currants, 
gooseberries, etc. There are many locaU^ which cran- 
hjGsries are suocessftdly grown, and in which, t^barries also 
grow wild in great profusion. 

^Appklsi and pears are the chief. sorMi of .fmit lexpoited. , Tt^e 
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high ikvour, the crisp, juicf ifiesh and the long->keepmg qualities 
of the Cao^ian apples are their chief merits. Apples are 
exported in barrels and also in boxes containing about one 
bushel each. Large quantities are also evaporated and exported. 
Establishments for evaporating fruit are now found in most 
of the larger apple^growing districts, and canning factories and 
jam factories have been established in many parts of Canada, and 
are conducted with advantage and profit 

The chief fruit-growing districts have long been in southern 
and western Ontario and in Nova Scotia ; but recently much 
attention has been devoted to fruit-growing in British Columbia, 
where large areas of suitable land are available for the cultivation 
of apples, pears and other fruits. In some parts of the semi* 
arid districts in the interior of the province irrigation is being 
successfully practised for the purpose of bringing land under 
profitable cultivation for fruit. Collections of fruit grown in 
British Columbia have received premier honours at the com- 
petitive exhibitions of the Royal Horticultural Society in London, 
where their high quality and fine colour have been greatly 
appreciated. 

Wine is made in considerable quantities in the principal 
vine-growing districts, and in severd localities large vineyards 
have been planted for this purpose. An abundance of cider 
is also made in all the large apple-growing districts. 

Honey is one of the minor food-products of Canada, and 
in many localities bees have abundance of pasturage. Canadian 
honey for colour, flavour and substance is unsurpassed. Maple 
sugar and syrup are made in those areas of the country where 
the sugar-maple tree flourishes. The syrup is used chiefly 
as 11 substitute for jam or preserved fruits, and the sugar is 
used in country homes for sweetening, for cooking purposes 
and for the making of confectionery. The processes of manu- 
facture have been improved by the introduction of specially 
constructed evaporators, and quantities of maple sugar and 
syrup are annually exported. 

Tobacco is a new crop which has been grown in Canada 
since 1904. Its cultivation promises to be successful in parts 
of Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia. 

The department of agriculture of the Dominion government 
renders aid to agriculture in many ways, maintaining the 
state aid farms and various effective organiza- 

* * tions for assisting the live-stock, dairying and fruit- 

growing industries, for testing the germination and purity of 
agricultural seeds, and for developing the export trade in 
agricultural and dairy produce. The health of animals branch, 
through which are administered the laws relating to the 
contagious diseases of animals, and the control of quarantine 
and inspection stations for imported animals, undertakes also 
valuable experiments on the diseases of farm Uve-^tock, including 
glanders in horses, tuberculosis in cattle, &c. The policy of 
slaughtering horses reacting to the mallein test has been success- 
fully initiated by Canada, the returns for 1908 from all parts 
of the country indicating a considerable decrease from the 
previous year in the number of horses destroyed and the amount 
of compensation paid A disease of cattte in Nova Scotia, 
known as the Pictou cattle disease, long treated as contagious, 
has now been demonstrated by the veterinary officers (2f the 
department to be due to the ingestion of a weed, the ragwort, 
Senecio Jacobecu Hog cholera or swine fever has been almost 
eradicate. A laboratory is maintained for bacteriological and 
pathological researches and for the preparation of preveatiye 
vaccines. Canada is entirely free from rinderpest, pleuro- 
pneumonia and foot-and-mouth disease. 

The work of the live-stock branch is directed towar^ the 
in^ovement of the stock-raising industry, and is carried on 
through the aggies of esepert teachers and stock judges, the 
S3r3teiiQatic dis^ibution of pure-imed breeding stock, the yearly 
testing of pure^bred daily hends^ the supervision of the accur^ 
of the ri^istration of pnr 44 )ned animals and the nationalization 
of live<^tock records. The last two objects are secured by act 
of the Domnnoii pariiasmnt baioed 1 in '1^5. Under thk act 
a iwoord eomiaittcc, app(Mnted aniini^ pedigree stud, 


herd and flock book associations of Canada, perform the duties 
of accepting the entries of pure-bred animals for the respective 
pedigree registers, and arc provided with an office and with 
stationery and franking privileges by the government. Pedigree 
certificates ore certified as correct by an officer of the department 
of agriculture, so that in Canada there exist national registration 
and govei^ent authority for the accuracy of pedigree live- 
stock certificates. The government promotes the extension 
of markete for farm products ; it maintains officers in the 
United Kingdom who make reports from time to time on the 
condition in which Canadian go(^ are delivered from the steam- 
ships, and also on what they can learn from importing and 
distributing merchants regarding the preferences of the market 
for different qualities of farm goods and different sorts of packages. 
Through this branch of the public service a complete chain of 
cold-storage accommodation between various points in Canada 
and markets in Europe, particularly in Great Britain, has been 
arranged. The government offered a bonus to tlwse owners of 
creameries who would provide cold-storage accommodation at 
them and keep the room in use for a period of three years. It also 
arranged with the various railway companies to run refrigerator 
cars weekly on the main lines leading to Montreal and otlicr 
export p>oints. The food-products from any shippers are received 
into these cars' at the various railway stations at the usual 
rates, without extra charge for icing or ,cold-storage service. 
The government offered subventions to those who would provide 
cold-storage warehouses at various points where these were 
necessary, and also arranged with the owners of ocean steam- 
ships to provide cold-storage chambers on them by means of 
mechanic^ refrigerators. The policy of encouraging the provision 
of ample cold-storage accommodation has b^n developed 
still further by the Cold Storage Act of the Dominion parliament 
passed in 1907, under which subsidies are granted in part pay- 
ment of the cost of erecting and equipping cold-storage ware- 
houses in Canada for the preservation of perishable food- 
products. 

Besides furnishing technical and general information as to 
the carrying on of dairying operations, the government has 
established and maintained illustration cheese factories and 
creameries in different places for the purpose of introducing the 
best methods of co-operative daiiy’^ing in both the manufacturing 
and shipping of butter and cheese. Inspectors are employed 
to give information regarding the packing of fruit, and also to 
see to the enforcement of the Fruit Marks Acts, which prohibit 
the marking of fruit with wrong brands and packing in any 
fraudulent manner. 

The seed branch of the department of agriculture was estab- 
lished in iqcxs for the purpose of encouraging the production and 
use of seeds of superior quality, thereby improvmg all kinds of 
field and garden crops grown in Canada. Seeds are tested in 
the laboratory for purity and germination on behaif of fanners 
and seed merchants, and scientific investigations relating to 
seeds are conducted and reported upon. In the year 1906-1907 
6676 samples of seeds were tested. Encouragement to seed- 
growing is given by the holding of seed fairs, and bulletins are 
issued on weeds, tiie methods of treating seed-wheat against 
smut and on other subjects. Collections of weed seeds are 
issued to merchants and others to enable them readily to identify 
noxious weed seeds. The Seed Control Act of 1905 brings under 
strict regulations the trade in agricultural seeds, prohibiting 
the sale for seeding of cereals, grasses, clovers or forage plants 
unless free from weeds specified, and imposmg severe penalties 
for infringements. 

The census and statistics office, reorganized os a branch of the 
department of agriculture in 1905, undertakes a complete Census 
of population, of agriculture, of manufactures and of eH the 
natural products of the Dominion every ten years, a census of 
the population and agricuitare of the three North-W«t Itevinm 
cveiy' five years, and various supplemental statistical inquiries 
at shorter intend. 

Experhnentkl farms were established in ^887 in different parts 
oi the .DaatiDicMi,' aiul were so located as to rOndcr efficiei]^ help 
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to the farmers in the more thickl3r settled districts, and at the 
same time to cover the varied climatic and other conditions 
which influence agriculture in Canada. The central experimental 
farm is situated at Ottawa, near the boundary line 
between Quebec and Ontario, where it serves as an aid 
Auw. to agriculture in these two important provinces. One 
of the four branch farms then established is at Nappan, 
Nova Scotia, near the boundary between that province and New 
Brunswick, where it serves the farmers of the three maritime 
provinces. A second branch experimental farm is at Brandon 
in Manitoba, a third is at Indian Head in Saskatchewan and 
the fourth is at Agassiz in the coast climate of British Columbia. 
In 1906-1907 two new branch farms were established. One is 
situated at Lethbridge, southern Alberta, where problems will 
be investigated concerning agriculture upon irrigated land and 
dry farming under conditions of a scanty rainfall. The other 
is at Lacombe, northern Alberta, about 70 m. south of Edmonton, 
in the centre of a good agricultural district on the Canadian 
Pacific railway. Addition^ branch farms in different parts of 
the Dominion are in process of establishment. At all these 
farms experiments are conducted to gain information as to the 
best methods of preparing the land for crop and of maintaining 
its fertility, the most useful and profitable crops to grow, and 
how the various crops grown can be disposed of to the greatest 
advantage. To this end experiments are conducted in the 
feeding of cattle, sheep and swine for flesh, the feeding of cows 
for the production of milk, and of poultry both for flesh and eggs. 
Expmments are also conducted to test the merits of new or 
untried varieties of cereals and other field crops, of grasses, forage 
plants, fruits, vegetables, plants and trees ; and samples, 
particularly of the most promising cereals, are distributed 
freely among fanners for tnal, so that those which promise to 
be most profitable may be rapidly brought into general cultiva- 
tion. Annual reports and occasional bulletins are published 
and widely distributed, giving the results of this work. Farmers 
are invited to visit these experimental farms, and a large corre- 
spondence is conducted with those interested in agriculture in 
all parts of the Dominion, who are encouraged to ask advice and 
information from the officers of the farms. 

The governments of the several provinces each have a depart- 
ment of agriculture. Among other provincial agencies for 
AgH» imparting information there are farmers^ institutes, 

cuHmi travelling dairies, live-stock associations, farmers’, 
orgmniMm^ dairymen’s, seed-growers’, and fruit-growers’ associa- 
tions, and agricultural and horticultural societies. 
0 00. maintained or assisted by the several 

provinces. Parts of the proceedings and many of the ad- 
dresses and papers presented at the more important meetings of 
these associations are published by the provincial governments, 
and distributed free to farmers who desire to have them. There 
are also annual agricultural exhibitions of a highly important 
character, where improvements in connexion with agricultural 
and horticultural products, live-stock, implements, &c., are 
shown in competition. The Dominion government makes in 
turn to one of the chief local agricultural exhibition societies a 
grant of $50,000 for the purposes of the national representation 
of agriculture and live-stock. The exhibition receiving the grant 
loses its local character, and thus becomes the Domimon exhibi- 
tion or fair for that year. 

There are several important agricultural colleges for the 
practical education of young men in farming, foremost amongst 
them being the Ontario A^cultural College at Guelph. Agri- 
cultural colleges are also maintained at Truro, Nova Scotia, 
and Winnipeg, Manitoba. In most of the provinces are dairy 
schools where practical instruction and training are given. 
Since the bepiiwng of the 20th century agricultural education 
and rural training in Canada have been greatly stimulated by 
the munificimee of tir William C. Macdonald of MontreaL A 
ll^tion by him of^ $io,o^, distributed to boys and girls on 
Tluiadian farms for prizes in a competition for the selection of 
seed grain^ as recommended by Professor J. W. Robertson, led 
to the Macdonald-Robertson Seed Growers' Association. This 
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soon assumed national proportions in the Canadian Seed Growers^ 
Association, which, with the seed branch of the department of 
agriculture mentioned above, has done much to raise to a 
uniform standard of excellence the grain grown over large areas 
of the Canadip wheat-fields. The Macdonald Institute at 
Guelph, Ontario, the buildings and equipment of which Sir 
William provided at a cost of $182,500, and the Macdonald 
College at Ste Anne de Bellevue, 20 m. west of Montreal, have 
been established to promote the cause of rural education upon 
the lines of nature study, with school gardens, manual training, 
domestic science, &c., which on both sides of the Atlantic are 
now being found so effective in the hands of properly trained 
and enthusiastic teachers. The property of the Macdonald 
College at Ste Anne de Bellevue comprises 561 acres, of which 
74 acres are devoted to campus and field-research plots, 100 acres 
to a petite culture farm and 387 acres to a live-stock and 
grain farm. The college includes a school for teachers, a school 
of theoretical and practical agriculture and a school of household 
science for the training of young women. The land, buildings 
and equipment of the college, which cost over $2,500,000, were 
presented by Sir William Macdonald, who in addition has pro- 
vided for the future maintenance of the work by a trust fund of 
over $2,000,000. In connexion with the public elementary schools 
throughout Canada, where the principles of agriculture are taught 
to some extent, manual training centres, provided out of funds 
supplied by the same public-spirited donor, are now maintained 
by local and provincial public school authorities. (E. H. G.) 

History 

About A.D. 1000 Leif Ericson, a Norseman, led an expedition 
from Greenland to the shores probably of what is now Canada, 
but the first effective contact of Europeans with Canada 
was not until the end of the 15th century. John ^ 

Cabot (q-v,), sailing from Bristol, reached the shores of Canada 
in 1497. Soon after fishermen from Europe began to go in 
considerable numbers to the Newfoundland banks, and in time 
to the coasts of the mainland of America. In 1534 a French 
expedition under Jacques Cartier, a seaman of St Malo, sent 
out by Francis I., entered the Gulf of St Lawrence. In the 
following year Cartier sailed up the river as far as the Lachine 
Rapids, to the spot where Montreal now stands. During the 
next sixty years the fisheries and the fur trade received .some 
attention, but no colonization was undertaken. 

At the beginning of the 17th century we find the first great 
name in Canadian history. Samuel de Champlain (q^v,), who 
had seen service under Henry IV. of France, was 
employed in the interests of successive fur-trading 
monopolies and sailed up the St Lawrence in 1603. 

In the next year he was on the Bay of Fundy and had a share 
in founding the first permanent French colony in North America 
— that of Port Royal, now Annapolis, Nova Scotia. In 1608 
he began the settlement which was named Quebec. From 1608 
to his death in 1635 Champlain worked unceasingly to develop 
Canada as a colony, to promote the fur trade and to explore 
the interior. He passed southward from the St Lawrence to 
the beautiful lake which still bears his name and also westward, 
up the St Lawrence and the Ottawa, in the dim hope of reaching 
the shores of China. He reached Lake Huron and Lake Ontario, 
but not the great lakes stretching still farther west. 

The era was that of the Thirty Years* War (i6i8«-48), and 
during that great upheaval England was sometimes fighting 
France. Already, in 1613, the English from Virginia had 
almost completely wiped out the French settlement at Port 
Royal, and when in 1629 a small English fleet appeared at 
Quebec, Champlain was forced to surrender. But in 1632 
Canada was restored to France by the treaty of St Germam-en- 
Laye. Just at this time was formed under die aegis of Cardinal 
Richelieu the ‘‘ Company of New France," known popularly 
at “ The Company of One Hundred Associates." With 120 
members it was granted the whole St Lawrence valley ; for 
fifteen years from 1629 it was to have a complete monopoly 
of trade ; and products from its territory were to enter France 
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free of duty. In return the company was to take to New 
France 30a colomsts a year; only French Catholics mi^ht 
go; and for each settlement the company was to provide 
three priests. Until 1663 this company controlled New 
France. 

It was an era of missionary zeal in the Roman Catholic church, 
and Canada became the favourite mission. The Society of 
Jesus was only one of several orders — Franciscans (Recollets), 
Sulpicians, Ursulines, &c. — ^who worked in New France. The 
Jesuits have attracted chief attention, not merely on account 
of their superior zeal and numbers, but also because of the 
tragic fate of some of their missionaries in Canada. In the 
voluminous Relations of their doings the story has been preserved. 
Among the Huron Indians, whose settlements bordered on the 
lake of that name, they secured a great influence. But there was 
relentless war between the Hurons and the Iroquois occupying 
the southern shore of I^e Ontario, and when in 1649 the 
Iroquois ruined and almost completely destroyed the Hurons, 
the Jesuit missionaries also fell victims to the conquerors* 
rage. Missionaries to the Iroquois themselves met with a similar 
fate and the missions failed. Commercial life also languished. 
The company planned by Richelieu was not a success. It did 
little to colonize New France, and in 1660, after more than thirty 
years of its monopoly, there were not more than 2000 French 
in the whole country. In 1663 the charter of the company 
was revoked. No longer was a trading company to discharge 
the duties of a sovereign. New France now became a royal 
province, with governor, intendant, &c., on the model of the 
provinces of France. 

In 1664 a new Company of the West Indies ** (Compagnie 
des Indes Occidentales) was organized to control French trade 
and colonization not only in Canada but also in West Africa, 
South America and the West Indies. At first it promised well. 
In 1665 some 2000 emigrants were sent to Canada; the 
European population was soon doubled, and Louis XIV. began 
to take a personal interest in the colony. But once more, 
in cpntrast with English experience, the great trading company 
proved a failure in French hands as a colonizing agent, and in 
1674 its charter was summarily revoked by Ixjuis XIV. Hence- 
forth in name, if not in fact, monopoly is ended in Canada. 

By this time French explorers were pressing forward to 
unravel the mystery of the interior. By 1659 two Frenchmen, 
Radisson and Groseillers, had penetrated beyond the great 
lakes to the prairies of the far West ; they were probably the 
first Europeans to see the Mississippi. By 1666 a French 
mission was established on the shores of Lake Superior, and 
in 1673 Joliet and Marquette, explorers from Canada, reached 
and for some distance descended the Mississippi. Five years 
later Cavelier de la Salle was making his toilsome way westward 
from Quebec to discover the true character of the great river 
and to perform thq feat, perilous in view of the probable hostility 
of the natives, of descending it to the sea. In 1682 he accom- 
plished his task, took possession of the valley of the Mississippi 
in the name of Louis XIV. and called it Louisiana. Thus 
from Canada as her basis was France reaching out to grasp 
a continent. 

There was a keen rivalry between church and state for 
dominance in this new empire. In 1659 arrived at Quebec 
a young prelate of noble birth, Fran9ois Xavier de Laval- 
Montmorency, who had come to rule the church in Canada. 
An ascetic, who practised the whole cycle of medieval austerities, 
he was determined that Canada should be ruled by the church, 
and he desired for New France a Puritanism as strict as that 
of New England. His especial zeal was directed towards the 
welfare of the Indians. These people showed, to their own 
riiin, a reckless liking for' the brandy of the white man. Laval 
insisted that the traders should not supply brandy to the natives. 
He declared excommunicated any one who did so and for a 
time he triumphed. More than once he drove from Canada 
^vemors who tried to thwart him. In 1663 he was actually 
mvited to choose a govemor after his own mind and did so, 
but with no ‘Cessation of the old disputes. In 167a Louis de 
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Buade, comte de Frontenac (^.v.), was named govemor of New 
France, and in him the church found her match. Yet not 
at once ; for, after a bitter struggle, he was recalled in 1682. 
But Canada needed him. He knew how to control the ferocious 
Iroquois, who had cut off France from access to Lake Ontario ; 
to check them he had built a fort where now stands the city 
of Kingston. With Frontenac gone, these savages almost 
strangled the colony. On a stormy August night in 1689 
1500 Iroquois burst in on the village of Lachine near Montreal, 
butchered 200 of its people, and carried off more than 100 to 
be tortured to death at their leisure. Then the strong man 
Frontenac was recalled to face the crisis. 

It was a critical era. James II. had fallen in England, and 
William III. was organizing Europe against French aggression. 
France’s plan for a great empire in America was 
now taking shape and there, as in Europe, a deadly 
struggle with England was inevitable. Frontenac Bn^iand. 
planned attacks upon New England and encouraged 
a ruthless border warfare that involved many horrors. Him, 
in return, the English attacked. Sir William Phips sailed from 
Boston in 1690, conquered Acadia, now Nova Scotia, and then 
hazarded the greater task of leading a fleet up the St I-awrence 
against Quebec. On the i6th of October 1690 thirty-four 
English ships, some of them only fishing craft, appeared in 
its basin and demanded the surrender of the town. When 
Frontenac answered defiantly, Phips attacked the place; but 
he was repulsed and in the end sailed away unsuccessful. 

Each side had now begun to see that the \dtal point was 
control of the interior, which time was to prove the most 
extensive fertile area in the world. La Salle’s expedition had 
aroused the French to the importance of the Mississippi, and 
they soon had a bold plan to occupy it, to close in from the 
rear on the English on the Atlantic coast, seize their colonies 
and even deport the colonists. The plan was audacious, for 
the English in America outnumbered the French by twenty 
to one. But their colonies were democracies, disunited because 
each was pursuing its own special interests, while the French 
were united under despotic leadership. Frontenac attacked 
the Iroquois mercilessly in 1696 and forced these proud savages 
to sue for peace. But in the next year was made the treaty 
of Ryswick, which brought a pause in the conflict, and in 1698 
Frontenac died. 

After Frontenac the Iroquois, though still hostile to France, 
are formidable no more, and the struggle for the continent is 
frankly between the English and the French. The peace of 
Ryswick proved but a truce, and when in 1701, on the death of 
the exiled James II., Louis XIV. flouted the claims of William III. 
to the throne of England by proclaiming as king James’s son, 
renewed war was inevitable. In Europe it saw the brilliant 
victories of Marlborough ; in America it was less decisive, but 
France lost heavily. Though the English, led by Sir Hovenden 
Walker, made in 1711 an effort to take Quebec which proved 
abortive, they seized Nova Scotia; and when the treaty of 
Utrecht was made in 1713, France admitted defeat in America 
by yielding to Britain her claims to Hudson Bay, Newfoundland 
and Nova Scotia. But she still held the shores of the St Lawrence, 
and she retained, too, the island of Cape Breton to command its 
mouth. There she built speedily the fortress of Louisbourg, and 
prepared once more to challenge British supremacy in America. 
With a sound instinct that looked ta future greatness, France 
still aimed, more and more, at the control of the interior of the 
continent. The danger from the Iroquois on Lake Ontario had 
long cut her off from the most direct access to the West, and from 
the occupation of the Ohio valley leading to the Mississippi, but 
now free from this savage scourge she could go where she would. 
In 1701 she founded Detroit, commanding the route from Lake 
Erie to Lake Huron. Her missionaries and leaders were aire^y 
at Sault Ste Marie commanding the approach to Lake Superior, 
and at Michilimackinac commanding that to L^e Michigan. 
They had also penetrated to what is now the Ca n ad i a n West, and 
it was a ftench Canadian, La V^rendrye, who, hy the route 
leading past the point where now stands the dty of Winnipeg, 
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pressed on into the fan West until in i743> fii^t recorded of 
white men^ he came in sight of the Rocky Mountains. In the 
south of the continent France also crowned La Salle’s work by 
founding early in the z8th century New Orleans at the mouth of 
the Mississippi. It was a far cry from New Orleans to Quebec. 
If France could link them by a chain of settlements and shut in 
the English to their narrow strip of Atlantic seaboard there was 
good promise that North America would be hers. 

The project was far-reaching, but France could do little to 
make it effective. Louis XV. flowed her navy to decline and 
her people showed little inclination for emigration to the colonies. 
In 1744, when the war of the Austrian Succession broke out, the 
New England colonies planned and in 1745 effected the capture 
of Louisbourg, the stronghold of France in Cape Breton I^and, 
which menaced their commerce. But to their disgust, when the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle was made in 1748, this conquest was 
handed back to France. She continued her work of building a 
line of forts on the great lakes — on the river Niagara, on the Ohio, 
on the Mississippi ; and the English colonies, with the enemy 
thus in their rear, grew ever more restive. In 1753 Virginia 
warned the French on the Ohio that they were encroaching on 
British territory. The next year, in circumstances curiously 
like those which were repeated when the French expedition under 
Marchand menaced Britain in Egypt by seeking to establish a 
post on the Upper Nile, George Washington, a young Virginian 
officer, was sent to drive tlie French from their Fort Duquesne 
on the Ohio river, where now stands Pittsbuigh. The result was 
sharp fighting between English and French in a time of nominjil 
peace. In 1755 British took the stem step of deporting the 
Acadian French from Nova Scotia. Though this province had 
been ceded to Great Britain in 1713 many of the Acadians had 
refused to accept British sovereignty. In 1749 the British 
founded Halifax, began to colonize Nova Scotia, and, with war 
imminent, deemed it prudent to disperse the Acadians, chiefly 
along the Atlantic seaboard (see Nova Scotia : History). In 
1756 the Seven Years’ War definitely began. France had no 
resources to cope with those of Britain in America, and the 
British command of the sea proved decisive. On the 13th of 
September 1759 Wolfe won his great victory before Quebec, 
which involved the fall of that place, and a year later at 
Montreal the French army in Canada surrendered. By the 
peace of Paris, 1763, the whole of New France was finally ceded 
to Great Britain. 

With only about 60,000 French in Canada at the time of the 
conquest it might have seemed as if this population would soon 
be absorbed by the incoming British. Some thought 
that, imder a Protestant sovereign, the Canadian 
" Catholics would be rapidly converted to Protestantism. 
But the French type proved stubbornly persistent 
and to this day dominates the older Canada. The first English 
settlers in the conquered country were chiefly petty traders, not 
of a character to lead in social or public affairs. The result was 
that the government of the time co-operated rather with the 
leaders among the French. 

After peace was concluded in 1763, Canada was governed 
under the authority of a royal proclamation, but sooner or later 
a constitution specially adapted to the needs of the country was 
inevitable. In 1774 this was provided by the Quebec Act passed 
by the Imperial parliament. Under this act the western territory 
which France had claimed, extending as far as the Mississippi 
and south to the Ohio, was included with Canada in what was 
called the Province of Quebec. This vast territory was to be 
governed despotically from Quebec ; the Roman Catholic church 
was given its old privileges in Canada ; and the French civil law 
was established permanently side by side with the English 
criminal law. The act linked the land-owning class in Camda 
and the church by ties of self-interest to the British cause. The 
lipidianty placed again under their authority, had less reason to be 

^^ 8^775 began the American Revolution. Its leaders tried to 
revolt continental, and invaded Canada, hoping that 
the Fr^h would join them. They took Montreal and besieged 


Qudi)ec during the winter of 1775-1776 ; but the prudent leader- 
ship of Sir Guf CarletOn, afterwaids Lord Dorchester, saved 
Quebec and in 1776 the revolutionary army withdrew unsuccessh 
ful from Canada. Since that time any prospect of Canada’s 
union to the United States has been very remote. 

But the American Revolution profoundly influenced the life 
of Canada. The country became the refuge of thousands of 
American loyalists who would not desert Great Britain. To 
Nova Scotia, to what are now New Brunswick and Ontario 
(q.v.) they fled in numbers not easily estimated, but probably 
reaching about 40,000. Until this time the present New Bruns- 
wick and Ontario had contained few European settlers ; now 
they developed, largely under the influence of the loyalists of the 
Revolution. This meant that the American type of colonial life 
would be reproduced in Canada ; but it meant also bitter 
hostility on the part of these colonists to the United States, which 
refused in any way to compensate the loyalists for their con- 
fiscated property. Great Britain did something ; the loyalists 
received liberal grants of land and cash compensation amounting 
to nearly £4,000,000. 

A prevailingly French type of government was now no longer 
adequate in Canada, and in 1791 was passed by the British 
parliament the Constitutional Act, separating Canada at the 
Ottawa river into two parts, each with its own government ; 
Lower Canada, chiefly French, retaining the old system of laws, 
with representative institutions now added, and Upper Canada, 
on the purely British model. (For the history of Lower and 
Upper Canada, now Quebec and Ontario, the separate articles 
must be consulted.) Each province had special problems ; the 
French in Lower Canada aimed at securing political power for 
their own race, while in Upper Canada there was no race problem, 
and the great struggle was for independence of official control 
and in all essential matters for government by the people. It 
may be doubted whether at this time it would have been safe to 
give these small communities complete self-government. But 
this a clamorous radical element demanded insistently, and the 
issue was the chief one in Canada for half a century. 

But before this issue matured war broke out between Great 
Britain and the United States in 1812 from causes due chiefly to 
Napoleon’s continental policy. The war seemed to furnish a 
renewed opportunity to annex Canada to the American Union, 
and Canada became the chief theatre of conflict. The struggle 
was most vigorous on the Niagara frontier. But in the end the 
American invasion failed and the treaty made at Ghent in 1814 
left the previous status unaltered. 

In 1837 a few French Canadians in Lower Canada, led by Louis 
Joseph Papineau (q.v.), took up arms with the wild idea of 
establishing a French republic on the St Lawrence. In the same 
year William Lyon Mackenzie (q.v.) led a similar armed revolt in 
Upper Canada against the domination of the ruling officialdom 
called, with little reason, the “ Family Comp^t.” Happening, 
as these revolts did, just at the time of Queen Victoria’s accession, 
they attracted wide attention, and in 1838 the earl ^ 
Durham (q.v,) was sent to govern Canada and report on ouHimm. 
the affairs of British North America. Clothed as he was 
with large powers, he undertook in the interests of leniency and 
reconciliation to banish, without trial, some leaders of the 
rebellion in Lower Canada. For this reason he was censured at 
home and be promptly resigned, after spending only five months 
in the country. But his Report, published in the following year, 
is a masterly survey of the situation and included recommenda- 
tions that profoundly influenced the later lustory of Canada. He 
recommended the union of the two Canadian provinces at once, 
the ultimate union of all British North America and the granting 
to this kige state of full self-government. The French element 
he thought a menace to Cai^a’s future, and partly for this 
reason he desired all the provinces to unite so that the British 
dement should be dominant. 

To carry out Lord Durham’s policy the .British government 
pasjSi^d in 1S40 an Act of Union joining Upper and Lower 
Canada, and sent out as governor Charte Poulett Thoaif»on, 
who was made Baron Sydenhaan and Toronto. In the single 
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|]^liament each province was equally represented. By this 
time there was more than a million people in Canada^ and the 
country was becomiing important Lord Sydenham died in 
1841 l^fore hie work was completed^ and he lelt Canada still 
in a troubled condition. The Frendh were suspicious of the 
Union, aimed avowedly at checking their influence, and the 
complete self-government for which the “ Reformers ” in 
English-speaking Canada had clamoured was not yet conceded 
by the colonial office. But rapidly it became obvious that 
the provinces united had become too important to be held 
in leading strings. The issue was finally settled in 1849 when 
the earl of Elgin was governor and the Canadian legi^ature, 
sitting at Montreal, passed by a large majority the Rebellion 
Losses Bill, compensating citizens, some of them French, in 
Lower Canada, for losses incurred at the hands of the loyal 
party during the rebellion a decade earlier. The cry was easily 
raised by the Conservative minority that this was to vote 
reward for rebellion. They appeal^ to London for inter- 
vention. The mob in Montreal burned the parliament buildings 
and stoned Lord Elgin himself because he gave the royal assent 
to the bill. He did so in the face of this fierce opposition, on 
the ground that, in Canadian domestic affairs, the Canadian 
parliament must be supreme. 

The union of the two provinces did not work well. Each 
was jealous of the other and deadlocks frequently occurred. 
Commercially, after 1849, Canada was prosperous. In 1854 
Lord Elgin negotiated a reciprocity treaty with the United 
.States which gave Canadian natural products free entrance 
to the American market. The outbreak of the Civil War in 
tlie United States in 1861 increased the demand for such products, 
and Canada enjoyed an extensive trade with her neighbour. 
But, owing largely to the unfriendly attitude of Great Britain 
to the northern side during the war, the United States cancelled 
the treaty, when its first term of ten years ended in 1865, and 
it has never been renewed. 

Under the party system in Canada cabinets changed as 
often as, until recently, they did in France, and the union of 
the two provinces did not give political stability. The French 
and English were sufficiently equal in strength to make the 
task of government wellnigh impossible. In 1864 came the 
opportunity for change, when New Brunswick, Nova Scotia 
and Prince Edward Island were considering a federal union. 
Canada suggested a wider plan to include herself and, in October 
1864, a conference was held at Quebec. The conference out- 
lined a plan of federation which subsequently, with slight 
modifications, passed the imperial parliament as “ The British 
North America Act,'* and on the ist of July 1867, the Dominion 
of Canada came into existence. It was born during the era 
of the American Civil War, and was planned to correct defects 
which time had revealed in the American federation. The 
provinces in Canada were conceded less power than have the 
states in the American union ; the federal government retaining 
the residuum of power not conceded. (G. M. W.) 

When federation was accomplished in 1867 the Dominion 
of Canada comprised only the four provinces of Ontario, Quebec, 
Cmaadm Brunswick and Nova Scotia; I^ord Monck was 

Mtaca appointed the first governor-general, and at his 
request the Hon. John Alexander Macdonald under- 
took the formation of an administration, A coalition 
cabinet was formed, including the foremost Liberals and Con- 
servatives drawn from the diflerent provinces. Under a 
proclamation issued from Windsor Castle by Queen Victoria on 
the 22nd of May the new constitution came into effect on the 
ist of July. This birthday of the Dominion has been fixed 
by statute as a public holiday, and is annually observed under 
the name of “ Dominion Day.’/ Seventy-two senators — ^half 
Conservatives and half Liberals— were appointed, and lieutenant- 
governors were named for the four provinces. The prin^ 
minister was created a K.C.B.»«and minor honours were con- 
ferred oat other ministers in. .recognition of their services in 
bringing .about union. 
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The first general election for the Dominion House of Commons 
was held duri^ the month of August, and except in the province 
of Nova Scotia was favourable to the administration, 
which entered upon its parliamentary work with a 
majority of thirty-two. The first session of parliament 
was opened on the 8th of November, but adjourned 
on the 21st of December till the 12th of March i868, chiefly 
on account of the fact that members of the Dominion parliament 
were allowed, in Ontario and Quebec, to hold seats in the local 
legislatures, so that it was difficult for the different bodies 
to be m session simultaneously. It was not till 1873 ^ 

act was passed making members of the local legislatures ineligible 
for seats in the House of Commons. Immediately after the 
completion of federation a serious agitation for repeal of the 
union arose in Nova Scotia, which had been brought into tlie 
federal system by a vote of the existing legislature, without 
any direct preliminary appeal to the people. Headed by Joseph 
Howe (y.v.), the advocates of repeal swept the province at the 
Dominion election. Out of 19 meml)ers then elected 18 were 
pledged to repeal. Dr. Tupper, the minister responsible for 
carrying the Act of Union, alone among the supi)orters of 
federation securing a seat. The local assembly, in which 36 
out of 38 members were committed to repeal, passed an address 
to Her Majesty praying her not to “ reduce this free, happy 
and hitherto self-governed province to the degraded condition 
of a servile dependency of Canada," and sent Howe with a 
delegation to London to lay the petition at the foot of the 
throne. Howe enlisted the support of John Bright and other 
members of parliament, but the imperial government was 
firm, and the duke of Buckingham, as colonial secretary, soon 
informed the governor-general in a despatch that consent could 
not be given for the withdrawal of Nova Scotia from the 
Dominion. Meanwhile Howe, convinced of the impossibility 
of effecting separation, and fearing disloyal tendencies which 
had manifested themselves in some of its advocates, entered 
into negotiations with Dr Tupper in London, and later with 
the Dominion government, for better financial terms than those 
originally arranged for Nova Scotia in the federal system. 
The estimated amount of provincial debt assumed by the general 
government was increased by $1,186,756, and a special annual 
subsidy of $82,698 was granted for a period of ten years. These 
terms having been agreed to, Howe, as a pledge of his approval 
and support, actxpted a seat as secretary of state in Uie Dominion 
cabinet. By taking this course he sacrificed much of his remark- 
able ix)pularity in his native province, but confirmed the work 
of consolidating the Dominion. It was many years before 
the bitterness of feeling aroused by the repeal agitation entirely 
subsided in Nova Scotia. 

A gloom was cast over the first parliament of the Dominion 
by the assassination in 1868 of one of the most brilliant figures 
in the politics of the time, D'Arcy McGee (g.v.). His murderer, 
a Fenian acting under the instructions of the secret society to 
which he belonged, was discovered, and executed in 1869. 

The reorganization of the various departments of state, 
in view of the wider interests with which they had to deal, 
occupied much of the attention of the first parliament of the 
Dominion. In 1867 the postal rates were reduced and unified. 
In 1868 a militia system for the whole Dominion was organized, 
the tariff altered and systematized, and a Civil Service Act 
passed. The banking system of the country was put on a sound 
footing by a series of acts culminating in 1871, and in the same 
year a uniform system of decimal currency was established for 
the whole Dominion. While the new machinery of state was 
thus being put in operation other large questions presented 
themselves. 

The construction of the Inter-Colonial railway as a connecting 
lin k between the provinces on the seaboard and those along 
the St Lawrence and the Great I.Akes was a part 
of tte federation compact, a clause of the Bntish cohmiai 
North America Act providing that it should be begun raliwmy 
within six months after die date of union, 
guarantee of the imperial government made 
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of the necessary capital/but as Ibis was coupled with a voice 
in the decision of the route, it complicated the latter question, 
about which a keen contest arose. The most direct and ^erefore 
commercially most promising line of construction passed near 
the boundary of the United States. Recent friction with that 
country made this route objected to by the imperial and many 
Canadian authorities. Ultimately the longer, more expensive, 
but more isolated route along the shores of the Gulf of 
St Lawrence was adopted. The work was taken in hand at once, 
and pressed steadily forward to completion. It has since been 
supplemented by other lines built for more distinctly com- 
mercial ends. Though not for many years a financial success, 
the Inter-Colonial railway, which was opened in 1876, has 
in a marked way fulfilled its object by binding together socially 
and industrially widely separated portions of the Dominion. 

Within a month of the meeting of the first parliament of the 
Dominion a question of vast importance to the future of the 
Hu^bou •§ country was brought forward by the Hon. W. McDougall 
Bay Com^ in a series of resolutions which were adopted, and on 
paay which was based an address to the queen praying that 
Her Majesty would unite Rupert’s Land and the North- 
*** West Territories to Canada. A delegation consisting 
of Sir G. E. Cartier and the Hon. W. McDougall was in 1868 sent 
to England to negotiate with the Hudson’s Bay Company (q,v,) 
for the extinction of its claims, and to arrange with the imperial 
government for the transfer of the territory. After prolonged 
discussions the company agreed to surrender to the crown, in 
consideration of a payment of £300,000, the rights and interests 
in the north-west guaranteed by its charter, with the exception 
of a reservation of one-twentieth part of the fertile belt, and 
45,000 acres of land adjacent to the trading posts of the company. 
For the purposes of this agreement the ** fertile belt ” was to be 
bounded as follows : — “ On the south by the U.S. boundary, 
on the west by the Rocky Mountains, on the north by the 
northern branch of the Saskatchewan river, on the east by 
I^ake Winnipeg, the Lake of the Woods, and the waters connect- 
ing them.” An act authorizing the change of control was passed 
by the imperial parliament in July 1868 ; the arrangement made 
with the Hudson’s Bay Company was accepted by the Canadian 
parliament in June 1869 ; and the deed of surrender from the 
Hudson’s Bay Company to Her Majesty is dated November 19th, 
1869. In anticipation of the fonnal transfer to the Dominion 
an act was passed by the Canadian parliament in the same month 
providing for the temp)orary government of Rupert’s Land and 
the North-West Territories. On the 28th of September the Hon, 
W. McDougall was appointed the first governor, and left at once 
to assume control on the ist of December, when it had been 
understood that the formal change of possession would take place. 

Meanwhile a serious condition of affairs was developing in the 
Red river settlement, the most considerable centre of population 
in the newly acquired territory. The half-breeds 
rebanioiL regarded with suspicion a transfer of control concerning 
which they had not been consulted. They resented the 
presence of the Canadian surveyors sent to lay out roads 
and townships, and the tactless way in which some of these 
did their work increased the suspicion that long-established 
rights to the soil would not be respected. A population largely 
Roman Catholic in creed, and partly French in origin and 
language, feared that an influx of new settlers would overthrow 
cherished traditions. Some were afraid of increased taxation. 
A group of immigrants from the United States fomented disturb- 
ance in the hope that it would lead to annexation. Louis Riel, 
a fanatical h^lf-breed, placeS^'^Ahself at the head of the move- 
ment. His^fSlirwers established what they called a ” provisional 
government ” pj^hich he was chosen president, and when the 
newly appointW^ovemor reached the boundary line he was 
prevented frorrf^fl|tering the territory. Several of the white 
settlers who resHlifrthis rebellious movement were arrested and 
kept m confinement/ ^ these, a young man named Thomas 
Scott, having treatejp M ^rith defi^ce, was court-martialled 
for jlpiason^to the prBfBrtl|^overnment, condemned, and on 
thr^iNnKEirch blood under the walls of Fort 


Garry. This crit^e aroused intense excitemait throughout the 
country, and the Oziange body, p)articularly, to wWch Scott 
belonged, demanded the immediate punishment of his murderer 
and the suppression of the rebellion. An armed force, composed 
partly of British regulars and partly of Canadian volunteers, 
was made ready and placed under the command of Colonel 
Garnet Wolseley, afterwards Lord Wolseley. As a military 
force could not pass through the United States, the expedition 
was compelled to take the route up Lake Superior, and from the 
head of that lake through 500 m. of unbroken and difficult 
wilderness. In August 1870, the force reached Fort Garry, 
to find the rebels scattered and their leader, Riel, a fugitive in 
the neighbouring states. Meanwhile, during the progress of the 
expedition, an act had been passed creating Manitoba a province, 
with full powers of self-government, and the arrival of the 
military was closely followed by that of the first governor, 
Mr (later Sir) Adams G. Archibald, who succeeded in organiz- 
ing the administration on a satisfactory basis. Fort Garry 
became Winnipeg, and there were soon indications that it 
was destined to be a great city, and the commercial door- 
way to the vast prairies that lay beyond. Meanwhile, till 
adequate means of transportation were provided, it was seen 
that city and prairie alike must wait for any large inflow of 
population. 

Provision was made in the British North America Act to 
receive new provinces into the Dominion. Manitoba was the 
first to be constituted; in 1871 British Columbia, 
which had hitherto held aloof, determined, under the p^ytacea, 
persuasion of a sympathetic governor, Mr (later Sir) ^ 

Antony Musgrave, to throw in its lot with the Dominion. 
Popular feeling in British Columbia itself was not strongly in 
favour of union, and the terms under which the new province 
was to be received were the subject of much negotiation with the 
provincial authorities, and were keenly debated in parliament 
before the bill in which they were embodied was finally carried. 
The clause on which there was the widest divergence of opinion 
was one providing that a trans-continental railway, connecting 
the Pacific province with the eastern part of the Dominion, 
should be begun within two, and completed within ten years. 
To a province which at the time contained a population of only 
36,000, and but half of this white, the inducement thus held out 
was immense. The Opposition in parliament claimed that the 
contract was one impossible for the Dominion to fulfil. The 
government of Sir John Macdonald felt, however, that the 
future of the Dominion depended upon linking together the 
Atlantic and the Pacific, and in view of the vast unoccupied 
spaces lying between the Great Lakes and the Rocky Mountains, 
open to immigration from the United States, their audacity in 
undertaking the work was doubtless justified. The construction 
of the Canadian Pacific railway, thus inaugurated, became for 
several years the chief subject of political contention between 
opposing parties. 

Anticipating the order of chronology slightly, it may be 
mentioned here that in 1873 Prince Edward Island {q.v,), which 
had in 1865 decisively rejected proposals of the Quebec conference 
and had in the following year repeated its rejection of federation 
by a resolution of the legislature affirming that no terms Canada 
could offer would be acceptable, now decided to throw in its lot 
with the Dominion. island had become involved in heavy 
railway expenditurd^lidi financial necessities led the electors to 
take a broader vi#P^6hthe question. In the end the federal 
government assu!ll|fl th^f* railway debt, arrangements were 
made for extingliWiing certain proprietary rights which had 
long been a so\M^ of discontent, and on the ist of July 1873 
the Dominion rounded off by the accession of the new 
province. 

Finally in i^8, in order to remove all doubts about un- 
occupied territory, an imperial order in council was passed 
in response t# an address of the Canadian parliament, annex- 
ing to the ibminioh all British possessions in North America, 
except Newtoundland. That small colony, which had been re- 
presented at the Quebec conference, also itjected the jnroposali 
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of 1865^ and, in spite of various efforts to arrange satisfac- 
tory terms, has steadily held aloof, and so has proved the only 
obstacle to the complete political unification of British North 
America. 

A signal proof was soon furnished of the new standi^ in 
the empire which federation had given to the Canadian provinces. 
OKW- heritage of differences and difficulties had been 

euiula to be settled between England, Canada and the 

Witt tt0 American Union as the result of the Civil War. In 
retaliation for the supposed symp)athy of Canadians 

* *** with the South in this struggle the victorious North 
took steps to abrogate in i866 the reciprocity treaty of 
1854, which had conferred such great advantages on both 
countries., It followed that the citizens of the United States 
lost the right which they had received under the treaty to 
share in the fisheries of Canada. American fishermen, how- 
ever, showed so little inclination to give up what they had 
enjoyed so long, that it was found necessary to take vigorous 
steps to protect Canadian fishing rights, and frequent causes 
of friction consequently arose. During the progress of the 
Civil War American feeling had been greatly exasperated by 
the losses inflicted on commerce by the cruiser “ Alabama,** 
which, it was claimed, was allowed to leave a British port in 
violation of international law. On the other hand, Canadian 
feeling had been equally exasperated by the Fenian raids, 
organized on American soil, which had cost Canada much 
expenditure of money and some loss of life. In addition to 
these causes of difference there was an unsettled boundary 
dispute in British Columbia, and questions about the navigation 
of rivers common to the United States and Canada. In 1869 
the government of Canada sent a deputation to England to 
press upon the imperial government the necessity of asserting 
Canada*s position in regard to the fisheries, and the desirability 
of settling other questions in dispute with the republic. The 
outcome of this application was the appointment of a commission 
to consider and if possible settle outstanding differences between 
the three countries. The prime minister of the Dominion, 
Sir John Macdonald, was asked to act as one of the imperial 
commissioners in carrying on these negotiations. This was 
the first time that a colonist had been called upon to assist 
in the settlement of international disputes. The commission 
assembled at the American capital in February 1871, and 
after discussions extending over several weeks signed what 
is known as the treaty of Washington. By the terms of this 
treaty the “ Alabama ** claims and the San Juan boundary 
were referred to arbitration ; the free navigation of the St 
Lawrence was granted to the United States in return for the 
free use of Lake Michigan and certain Alaskan rivers ; and 
it was settled that a further commission should decide the 
excess of value of the Canadian fisheries thrown open to the 
United States over and above the reciprocal concessions made 
to Canada. Much to the annoyance of the people of the 
Dominion the claims for the Fenian raids were withdrawn 
at the request of the British government, which undertook to 
make good to Canada any losses she had suffered. To some of 
these terms the representative of Canada made a strenuous 
opposition, and in finally signing the treaty stated that he 
did so chiefly for imperial interests, although in these he 
believed Canadian interests to be involved. The clauses relating 
to the fisheries and the , San Juan boundary were reserved for 
the approval of the Canadian parliament, which, in spite of 
much violent opposition, ratified them by a large majority. 
Under the “Alabama** arbitration Great Britain paid to 
the Upited States damages to the amount of $15,500,000, 
while the German emperor decided the San Juan l^undary 
in favour of the United States. The Fishery Gimmission, on 
the other hand, whic^ sat in Halifax, awarded Canada $5,500,000 
as the excess v^ue of its fisheries for twelve years, and after 
much hesitation this sum was paid by the United States into 
the Canadian tre^ An imperial guarantee of a loan lor 
the construction of railwa;>[s was the only compensation Canada 
received for the Fenian raids. 


The second general election for the Dominion took place 
in 1872. It was marked by the complete defeat of the Anti- 
Unionist party in Nova Scotia, only one member of cmtt4imn 
which secured his election, thus exactly reversing the PmcMe 
vote of 1867, While Sir John Macdona]d*s adminis- raiiwmy 
tration was supported in Nova Scotia, it was weakened 
in Ontario on account of the clemency shown to Riel, and in 
Quebec by the refusal to grant a general amnesty to all who had 
taken part in the rebellion. Two important members of the 
cabinet, Sir G. Cartier and Sir F. Hincks, were defeated. 
Opposition to the Washington treaty and dread of the bold 
railway policy of the government also contributed to weaken 
its position. But a graver blow, ending in the complete over- 
throw of the administration, was soon to fall as the result of 
the election. In 1872 two companies had been formed and 
received charters to build the Canadian Pacific railway. Sir 
Hugh Allan of Montreal was at the head of the one, and the 
Hon. David Maepherson of Toronto was president of the other. 
The government endeavoured to bring about an amalgamation 
of these rival companies, believing that the united energies 
and financial ability of the whole country were required for 
so vast an undertaking. While negotiations to this end were 
still proceeding the election of 1872 came on with the result 
already mentioned. Soon after the meeting of parliament, 
a Liberal member of the House, Mr L. S. Huntingdon, formally 
charged certain members of the cabinet with having received 
large sums of money, for use in the election, from Sir Hugh Allan, 
on condition, as it was claimed, that the Canadian Pacific 
contract should be given to the new company, of which he 
became the head on the failure of the plan for amalgamation. 
These charges were investigated by a royal commission, which 
was appointed after it had been decided that the parliamentary 
committee named for that purpose could not legally take 
evidence under oath. Parliament met in October 1873, to receive 
the report of the commission. While members of the government 
were exonerated by the report from the charge of personal 
corruption, the payment of large sums of money by Sir Hugh 
Allan was fully established, and public feeling on the matter 
was so strong that Sir J. Macdonald, while asserting his own 
innocence, felt compelled to resign without waiting for the 
vote of parliament* Lord Dufferin, who had succeeded Lord 
Lisgar as governor-general in 1872, at once sent for the 
leader of the Opposition, Mr Alexander Mackenzie (q.v.), 
who succeeded in forming a Liberal administration which, 
on appealing to the constituencies, was supported by an over- 
whelming majority, and held power for the five following years. 

On the accession to power of the' Liberal party, a new policy 
was adopted for the construction of the trans-continental 
railway. It was proposed to lessen the cost of construction by 
utilizing the water stretches along the route, while, on the ground 
that the contract made was impossible of fulfilment, the period 
of completion was postponed indefinitely. Meanwhile the 
surveys and construction were carried forward not by a company, 
but as a government work. Under this arrangement British 
Columbia became exceedingly restive, holding the Dominion 
to the engagement by which it had been induced to enter the 
union. A representative of the j^ovemment, Mr (later Sir 
James) Edgar, sent out to conciliate the province by some 
new agreement, failed to accomplish his object, and all the 
infiuence of the governor-general. Lord Dufferin, who paid 
a visit at this time to the Pacific coast, was required to quiet 
the public excitement, which had shown itself in a resolution 
passed by the legislature for separation from the Dominion 
unless the terms of union were fulfilled. 

Meanwhile a policy destined to affect profoundly the future 
of the Dominion had, aloi^ with that of the construction 

of the Canadian Pacific railway, become a subject ^ 

of burning political discussion and party division. 

During the period of Mr Mackenzie’s administration poUcy,** 
a profound business depression affected the whole 
continent of America, Dominion revenue showed a series 
of deficits for several years in succession. Xbe factories of 
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United States, unduly developed by an extreme system 
of protection, sought in Canada a slaughter market for thdr 
sur^us products, to the detriment or destruction ol Canadian 
industries. Meanwhile the republic, which had for many 
years drained Canada of hundreds of thousands of artisans to 
work its factories, steadily declined to consider any suggestion 
for improving trade relations between the two countries. In 
these cincumstances Sir J. Macdonald brought forward a proposal 
to adopt what was called a national policy,*’ or, in other 
words, a system of protection for Canadian industries. Mr 
Mackenzie and his chief followers, whose inclinations were 
towards free trade, pinned their political fortunes to the main- 
tenance of a tariff for revenue only. After some years of fierce 
discussion in parliament and throughout the country the question 
was brought to an issue in 1878, when, with a large majority 
of followers pledged toairry out protection, Sir John Macdonald 
was restored to power. The new system was laid before p^lia- 
ment in 1879 by the finance minister, Sir Leonard Tilley ; 
and the tariff then agreed upon, although it received considerable 
modification from time to time, remained, under both Con- 
servative and Liberal administrations, the basis of (Canadian 
finance, and, as Canadians generally believed, the bulwark of 
their industry. It had almost immediately the effect of lessening 
the exodus of artisans to the United States, and of improving 
the revenue and so restoring the national credit. 

In October 1878 Lord Dufferin’s term of office expired, and 
his place as governor-general was taken by the marquess of Lome, 
whose welcome to the Dominion was accentuated by the fact 
that he was the son-in-law of the queen, and that his viceroyalty 
was shared by the princess Louise. The election of 1878 marked 
the beginning of a long period of Conservative rule — the premier- 
ship of Sir J. Macdonald continuing from that time without a 
break until his death in 1891, while his party remained in power 
till 1896. This long-continued Conservative supremacy was 
apparently due to the policy of bold and rapid development 
which it had adopted, and which appealed to a young and 
ambitious country more strongly than the more cautious pro- 
posals of the Ijl>eral leaders. As soon as the government had 
redeemed its pledge to establish a system of protection a vigorous 
Comptf railway policy was inaugurated. A contract was made 
tiotio/tte with a new company to complete the Canadian Pacific 
CmamtUMo railway within ten years, on condition of receiving a 
grant of $25,000,000 and 25,000,000 acres of land, 

^ together with those parts of the line already finished 

under government direction. After fierce delmte in parliament 
these terms were ratified in the session of 1881. The financial 
difficulties encountered by the company in carrying out their 
gigantic task were ver\^ great, and in 1884 they were compelled 
to obtain from the Dominion government a loan of $20,000,000 
secured on the company’s property. This loan was repaid by 
1887. Meanwhile the work was carried forward with so much 
energy that, five years before the stipulated period of completion, 
on the 7th of November 1886, the last spike was driven by Mr 
Donald A. Smith (Lord Strathcona), whose fortune had been 
largely pledged to the undertaking, along with those of other I 
prominent (’anadian business men, especially Mr George Stephen 
(Lord Mountstephen), Mr Duncan McIntyre, and Mr R. B. 
Angus. Under the energetic management of Mr (later Sir) 
W. C. Van Horne, who w^as appointed president of the company 
in 1888, the new railway soon became the most prominent 
feature in the development of the country ; lines of steamships 
were established on the great lakes and the Pacific ; a stream of 
immigration began to flow into the prairie region ; and the 
increasing prosperity of the railway had a powerful influence in 
improving the public credit 

Even before the Cariadian Pacific railway was fully completed, 
it proved of great service in a national emergency which suddenly 
arose in the north-west. With the organisation of Manitoba 
and the opening of improved communication immigrants began 
Ip move rapidly westward, and government surveyors w»cre soon 
6dsy laying off lands in the Saskatchewan valley. The nimibers 
of the half*breed settlers of this district had b^n increased by 
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the migratim of many of those who had taken part in the first 
uprising at Fort Garry. Influenced by somewhat similar motives, 
fearing Irom the advance of civilization the destruction 
of the buffalo, on which they chiefly depended for food, 
with some real grievances and o^ers imaginary, the 
discontented population sent for Riel, who had been living, 
since his flight from Fort Garry, in the United States. He 
returned to put himself at the head of a second rebellion. At 
first he seemed inclined to act with raoderation and on lines of 
constitutional agitation, but soon, carried away by fanaticism, 
ambition and vanity, he turned to armed organization against 
the government. To half-breed rebellion was added the imminent 
danger of an Indian uiirising, to which Riel looked for support. 
The authorities at Ottawa were at first careless or sceptic^ in 
regard to the danger, the reality of which was only brought home 
to them when a body of moiuited police, advancing to regain a 
small p>ost at Duck Lake, of which the rebels had taken possession, 

I was attacked and twelve of their number killed. Volunteers 
and militia were at once called out in all the old provinces of 
Canada, and were quickly conveyed by the newly constructed 
line of railway to the neighbourhood of the point of disturliance. 
Major-General Middleton, of the imperial army, who was then in 
command of tlie Canadian militia, led the expedition. Several 
minor engagements with half-breeds or Indians preceded the 
final struggle at Batoche, where Gabriel Dumont, Riel’s military 
lieutenant, had skilfully entrenched his forces. After a cautious 
advance the eagerness of the troops finally overcame the hesita- 
tion of the commander in exposing bis men, the rifle pits were 
carried with a rush, and the rebellion crushed at a single stroke. 
Dumont succeeded in escaping across the United States boundary ; 
Riel was captured, imprisoned, and in due course tried for 
treason. This second rebellion carried on under his leadersliip 
had lasted about three months, had cost the country many 
valuable lives, and in money about five millions of dollars. Gear 
as was his guilt. Riel’s trial, condemnation and execution on the 
i6th of November 1885, provoked a violent political storm which 
at one time threatened to overthrow the Conservative govern- 
ment. The l)alance of power between parties in parliament was 
held by the province of Quebec, and there racial and religious 
feeling evoked no slight sympathy for Riel. But while a section 
of Quebec was eager to secure the rebel’s pardon, Ontario was 
equally bent on the execution of justice, so tliat in the final vote 
on the question in parliament the defection of French Conserva- 
tives was comp)ensated for by the support of Ontario Liberals. 
In the end 25 out of 53 French members voted in justification 
of Riel’s punishment. With him were executed several Indian 
chiefs who had been concerned in a massacre of whites. Painful 
as were the circumstances connected with this reliellion, it is 
certain that the united action of the different provinces in 
suppressing it tended to consolidate Canadian sentiment, and 
the short military campaign had the effect of fixing public 
attention upon the immense fertile territory then being opened 
up. 

The general election of 1882 turned chiefly upon endorsement 
of the national policy of protection ; in that of 1887 the electoral 
test was again applied to the same issue, while Sir J ohn Macdoo- 
Macdonald also asked for approval of the government’s mU*M 
action in exacting from Riel the full penalty of his 
guilt. On both issues the Conservative policy was 
upheld by the electors, and Macdonald was continued in power 
with a large parliamentary majority. From the election of 1887 
the Riel agitation ceased to seriously influence politics, but the 
fiscal controversy continued under new forms. Between 1887 
and 1891 a vigorous agitation was kept up under Liberal auspices 
in favour of doser trade relations with the United States, at 
first under the name of Commercial Union and later under that 
of Unrestricted RecijM-ocity. The object m bqth cases was to 
break down tariff ban^s between the United States and Canada, 
even though that should be at the expense of discrimination 
against Great Britain^ The Conservative party took the position 
that commercial unkm, involving as it would a common proteo- 
tive tariff against all other countries, indudmg the motherland 
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would inevitably lead to political unification with the United 
States. The question after long and vehement dbcussioii was 
brought to a final issue in the election of 1891^ and Sir John 
Macdonakl’s government was again sustained. From that time 
protection became the settled pwlicy of the country. On. their 
accession to power in 1896 it was adopted !:^ the Liberals, who 
joined to it a preference for the products of the mother country. 
Under the protective policy thus repeatedly confirmed, Canada 
gradually became more independent of the American market 
than in earlier times, and enjoyed great commercial prosperity. 
Soon after the election of 1891 Sir John Macdonald {q.v.) died, 
after an active political career of more than forty years. Under 
his direction the great lines of policy which have governed the 
development of Canada as a confederated state within the 
empire were inaugurated and carried forward with great success, 
so that his name has become indissolubly connected with tiae 
history of tlie Dominion at its most critical stage. 

During the years which succeeded the death of Sir John 
Macdonald a succession of losses weakened the position of 
the Conservative party which had held power so long. 
sidrfTuc’ 'rhe Hon. J. C. C. Abbott, leader of the party in the 
ceMMon, " Senate, f)ecame prime minister on Macdonald’s death in 
1891, but in 1892 was compelled by ill-health to resign, 
and in 1893 be died. His successor, Sir John Thompson, after 
a successful leadershipa of about two years, died suddenly of 
heart disease at Windsor Castle, immediately after being sworn 
of the imperial privy council. Charges of corruption in the 
administration of the department of public wofIk, which led 
to the expulsion of one member of parliament, involved also 
the resignation from the cabinet of Sir Hector Langevin, leader 
of the French Conservatives, against whom carelessness at least 
in administration had been established. The brief premiership 
of Sir Mackenzie Bowell, between 1894 and 1896, was marked 
by much dissension in the Conservative ranks, ending finally 
in a reconstruction of the government in 1896 under Sir Charles 
Tupper. Breaks had been made in the Liberal ranks also by the 
death in 1892 of the Hon. Alexander Mackenzie and the with- 
drawal of the Hon. Edward Blake from Canadian politics to 
accept a seat in the British parliament as a member of the 
Home Rule party. But the appeal made to the electors in 
1896 resulted in a decisive victory for the Liberal party, and 
marked the beginning of a long period of Liberal rule. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier (g.v,) became prime minister, and 
strengthened the cabinet which he formed by drawing into 
it from provincial politics the premiers of Ontario, 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. The administration 
thus established underwent many changes, but after winning 
three general elections it was still in power in 1909. The period 
of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s rule was one of striking progress in 
material growth, and a marked development of national feeling. 
While the federation of the provinces favoured the growth 
of a strong sentiment of Canadian individuality, the result 
of unification had been to strengthen decidedly the ties that 
bind the country to the empire. Tliis was as true under Liberal 
as under Conservative auspices — as Canadians understood the 
meaning of these party names. The outbreak of the South 
African war in 1899 furnished an occasion for a practical display 
of Canadian loyalty to imperial interests. Three contingents 
of troops were despatched to the seat of war and took an active 
part in the events which finally secured the triumph of the 
British arms. These forces were supplemented by a regiment 
of Canadian horse raised and equipped at the sole expense 
of Lord Strathcona, the high commissioner of the Dominion 
in London. The same spirit was illustrated in other ways. In 
bringing about a system of penny postage throughout the empire ; 
in forwarding the construction of the Pacific cabie to secure close 
and s^e mpmal telegraplnc oennexion in creating rapid and 
dficient lines of steamship coinmui^Garion^^ the motheiiand 
and all th^ colcmies ; m tarifif preference to British 

goods a:^d in strivir^ for prefdientMil tmmentof inter-imperial 
trade ; in assuming tesfmnsibiKty inipedal defence at the two 
important stations of IDdSaac and E8iqi;»fl^tr--Cane^ under the 


guidance of Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his party, took a leading 
part and showed a truly national spirit. 

The opening years ^ the 20th century were marked by a 
prolonged period of great prosperity. A steady stream of 
emigraiits from Europe and the United States, some- 
times rising in number to 300,000 in a single year, 
began to occupy the vast western prairies. 
considerable was the growth of this section of the Dominion 
that in 1905 it was found necessary to form two new provinces, 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, from the North-West Territories, 
the area of each being 275,000 sq. m. Each province lias a 
lieutenant-governor and a single legislative chamber, with a 
representation of four members in the Senate and five in the 
House of Commons of the Dominion parliament. The control of 
the public lands is retained by the general government on the 
ground that it has been responsible for tlie development of the 
country by railway construction and emigration. With the 
rapid increase of population, production in ^nada also greatly 
increased ; exports, imports and revenue constantly expanded, 
and capital, finding abundant and profitable employment, 
began to flow freely into the country for further industrial 
development. New and great railway undertakings were a 
marked feature of this period. The Canadian Pacific system 
j was extended until it included 12,000 m. of line. The Canadian 
Northern railway, already constructed from the Great Lakes 
westward to the neighbourhood of the Rockies, and with water 
and rail connexions reaching eastward to Quebec, began to 
transform itself into a complete transcontinental system, with 
an extension to the Hudson Bay. That this line owed its 
inception and construction chiefly to the joint enterprise of 
two private individuals, Messrs Mackenzie and Mann, was a 
striking proof of the industrial capacities of the country. To 
a still more ambitious line, the Grand Trunk Pacific, extending 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, aiming at extensive steamship 
connexion on both oceans, and closely associated with the 
Grand Trunk system of Ontario and Quebec, the government 
of Canada gave liberal support as a national undertaking. 
The eastern section of 1875 m., extending from Winnipeg to 
Moncton, where connexion is secured with the winter ports 
of Halifax and St. John, was, under the act of incorporation, 
to be built by the government, and then leased for fifty years, 
under certain conditions, to the Grand Trunk Pacific Company. 
The western portion, of 1480 m., from Winnipeg to the Pacific, 
was to be built, owned and operated by the company itself, 
the government guaranteeing bonds to the extent of 75% 
of tlie whole cost of construction. The discovery of large 
deposits of nickel at Sudbury ; of extremely rich gold mines 
on the head- waters of the Yukon, in a region previously con- 
sidered well-nigh worthless for human habitation ; of extensive 
areas of gold, copper and silver ores in the mountain regions of 
British Columbia; of immense coal deposits in the Crow’s 
Nest Pass of the same province and on the prairies ; of veins 
of silver and cobalt of extraordinary richness in northern Ontario 
— ^all deeply affected the industrial condition of the country 
and illustrated the vastness of its undeveloped resources. The 
use of wood-pulp in the manufacture of paper gave a greatly 
enhanced value to many millions of acres of northern forest 
country. The application of electricity to purposes of manu- 
facture and transportation made the waterfalls and rapids 
in which the count:^ abounds the source of an almost unlimited 
supply of energy capable of easy distribution for industrial 
purposes over wide areas. 

Since confederation a series of attempts has been made with 
varying degrees of success to settle the questions in dispute 
between the Dominion and the United States, naturally 
arising from the fact that they divide between them 
the control of nearly the whole of a large continent and 
its adjoinkig waters; Considering the vastness of the 
interests involved, there is much cause for satisfaction in the fact 
that these differences have been settled ^ peaceful arbitrament 
rather than by that recourse to force wfai^ has so often marked 
tile delimitation of rights and territory on other contiiMnts* 
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The Washington Treaty of 1871 has already been referred to. 
Its clauses dealing with the fisheries and trade lasted for fourteen 
years, and were then abrogated by the action of the United 
States. Various proposals on the part of Canada for a renewal 
of the reciprocity were not entertained. After 1885 Canada was 
therefore compelled to fall back upon the treaty of 1818 as the 
guarantee of her fishing rights. It became necessary to enforce 
the terms of that convention, under which the fishermen of the 
United States could not pursue their avocations within the three 
miles’ limit, tranship cargoes of fish in Canadian ports, or enter 
them except for shelter, water, wood or repairs. On account of 
infractions of the treaty many vessels were seized and some were 
condemned. In 1887 a special commission was appointed to 
deal with the question. On this commission Mr Joseph Chamber- 
lain, Sir Sackville West and Sir Charles Tupper represented 
British ai>d Canadian interests ; Secretary T. F. Bayard, Mr 
W. le B. Putnam and Mr James B. Angell acted for the United 
States. The commission succeeded in agreeing to the terms of 
a treaty, which was recommended to Congress by President 
Cleveland as supplying “ a satisfactory, practical and final 
adjustment, upon a basis honourable and just to both parties, 
of the difficult and vexed questions to which it relates.” This 
agreement, known as the Chamberlain-Bayard treaty, was 
rejected by the Senate, and as a consequence it became necessary 
to carry on the fisheries under a modus vivendi renewed annually. 

In 1886 a difference about international rights on the high seas 
arose on the Pacific coast in connexion with the seal fisheries 
of Bering Sea. In that year several schooners, fitted out in 
British Columbia for the capture of seals in the North Pacific, 
were seized by a United States cutter at a distance of 60 m. 
from the nearest land, the officers were imprisoned and fined, 
and the vessels themselves subjected to forfeiture. The British 
government at once protested against this infraction of inter- 
national right, and through long and troublesome negotiations 
firmly upheld Canada’s claims in the matter. The dispute was 
finally referred to a court of arbitration, on which Sir John 
Thompson, premier of the Dominion, sat as one of the British 
arbitrators. It was decided that the United States had no 
jurisdiction in the Bering Sea beyond the three miles’ limit, but 
the court also made regulations to prevent the wholesale slaughter 
of fur-bearing seals. The sum of $463,454 was finally awarded 
as compensation to the Canadian sealers who had been unlawfully 
seized and punished. This sum was paid by the United States 
in 1898. 

As the result of communications during 1897 between Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier and Secretary Sherman, the governments of 
Great Britain and the United States agreed to the appointment 
of a joint high commission, with a view of settling all outstanding 
differences between the United States and Canada. The com- 
mission, which included three members of the Canadian cabinet 
and a representative of Newfoundland, and of which Lord 
Herschell was appointed chairman, met at Quebec on the 23rd 
of August 1898. The sessions continued in Quebec at intervals 
until the loth of October, when the commission adjourned to 
meet in Washington on the ist of November, where the discussions 
were renewed for some weeks. Mr Nelson Dingley, an American 
member of the commission, died during the month of January, 
as did the chairman. Lord Herschell, in March, as the result of 
an accident, soon after the close of the sittings of the commission. 
The Alaskan boundary, the Atlantic and inland fisheries, the 
alien labour law, the bonding privilege, the seal fishery in the 
Bering Sea and reciprocity of trade in certain products were 
among the subjects considered by the commission. On several 
of these points much progress was made towards a settlement, 
but a divergence of opinion as to the methods by which the 
Alaskan boundary should be determined put an end for the time 
to the negotiations. 

In 1903 an agreement was reached by which the question of 
this boundary, which depended on the interpretation put upon 
tlie treaty of 1825 between Russia and England, should be 
submitted to a commission consisting of six impartial jurists 
of repute,” three British and three American. The British 


commissioners appointed were: Lord Alverstone, lord chief 
justice of England ; Sir Louis Jette, K.C., of Qucbec; and A. B. 
Aylesworth, K.G., of Toronto. On the American side were 
appointed : the Hon. Henry C. Lodge, senator for Massachusetts ; 
the Hon. Elihu Root, secretary of war for the United States 
government ; and Senator George Turner. Canadians could not 
be persuaded that the American members fulfilled the condition 
of being “ impartial jurists,” and protest was made, but, though 
the imperial government also expressed surprise, no change 
in the appointments was effected. The commission met in 
London, and announced its decision in October. This was 
distinctly unfavourable to Canada’s claims, since it excluded 
Canadians from all ocean inlets as far south as the Portland 
Channel, and in that channel gave to Canada only two of the 
four islands claimed. A statement made by the Canadian 
commissioners, who refused to sign the report, of an unexplained 
change of opinion on the part of Lord Alverstone, produced a 
widespread impression for a time that his decision in favour 
of American claims was diplomatic rather than judicial. Later 
Canadian opinion, however, came to regard the decision of the 
commission as a reasonable compromise. The irritation caused 
by the decision gradually subsided, but at the moment it led 
to strong expressions on the part of Sir Wilfrid Laurier and 
others in favour of securing for Canada a fuller power of making 
her own treaties. While the power of making treaties must 
rest ultimately in the hands that can enforce them, the tendency 
to give the colonies chiefly interested a larger voice in inter- 
national arrangements had become inevitable. The mission 
of a Canadian cabinet minister, the Hon. R. Lemieux, to Japan 
in 1907, to settle Canadian difficulties with that country, illus- 
trated the change of diplomatic system in progress. 

Under the British North American Act the control of education 
was reserved for the provincial governments, with a stipulation 
that all rights enjoyed by denominational schools at 

, BuUCStlOOp 

the time of confederation should be respected. Pro- 
vincial control has caused some diversity of management ; the 
interpretation of the denominational agreement has led to acute 
differences of opinion which have invaded the field of politics. 
In all the provinces elementary, and in some cases secondary, 
education is free, the funds for its support being derived from 
local taxation and from government grants. The highly organized 
school system of Ontario is directed by a minister of education, 
who is a member of the provincial cabinet. The other provinces 
have boards of education, and superintendents who act under 
the direction of the provincial legislatures. In Quebec the 
Roman Catholic schools, which constitute the majority, are 
chiefly controlled by the local clergy of that church. The 
Protestant schools are managed by a separate board. In 
Ontario as well as in Quebec separate schools are allowed to 
Roman Catholics. In Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince 
Edward Island, Manitoba and British Columbia the public 
schools are strictly undenominational. This position was only 
established in New Brunswick and Manitoba after violent 
political struggles, and frequent appeals to the highest courts of 
the empire for decisions on questions of federal or provincial juris- 
diction. The right of having separate schools has been extended 
to the newly constituted provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan. 

Secondary education is provided for by high schools and 
collegiate institutes in all towns and cities, and by large resi- 
dential institutions at various centres, conducted on the principle 
of the English public schools. The largest of these is Upper 
Canada College at Toronto. Each province has a number of 
normal and model schools for the training of teachers. For 
higher education there are also abundant facilities. M‘Gill 
University at Montreal has been enlarged and splendidly en- 
dowed by the munificence of a few private individuals ; Toronto 
University by the provincial legislature of Ontario ; Queen’s 
University at Kii^ston largely by the support of its own graduates 
and friends. University work in the maritime provinces, instead 
of being concentrated, as it might well be, in one powerful 
institation, is distributed amoog five small, but witmn their 
range eflkient universities. The agricultund collegeat Guelphand 
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the experimental farms maintained by the federal government 
give excellent training and scientific assistance to farmers. 
Sir William Macdonald in 1908 built and endowed, at an ex- 
penditure of at least £'joo,ooo, an agricultural coUege and normal 
school at St Anne’s, near Montreal. While the older universities 
have increased greatly in influence and efficiency, the following 
new foundations have been made since confederation : — Uni- 
versity of Manitoba, Winnipeg, 1877 ; Presbyterian College, 
Winnipeg, 1870 ; Methodist College, Winnipeg, 1888 ; Wesleyan 
College, Montreal, 1873 1 Presbyterian College, Montreal, 1868 ; 
School of Practical Science, Toronto, 1877 ; Royal Military 
College, Kingston, 1875 ; M'Master University, Toronto, 1888. 
All the larger universities have schools of medicine in affiliation, 
and have the power of conferring medical degrees. Since 1877 
Canadian d^rees have been recognized by the Medical Council 
of Great Britain. 

In her treatment of the aboriginal inhabitants of the country 
(numbering 93,318 in 1901) Canada has met with conspicuous 
success. Since the advance of civilization and indis- 
trtbeM. criminate slaughter have deprived them of the bison, 
so long their natural means of subsistence, the north- 
west tribes have been maintained chiefly at the expense of 
the country. As a result of the great care now used in watching 
over them there has been a small but steady increase in their 
numbers. Industrial and boarding schools, established in 
several of the provinces, by separating the children from the 
degrading influences of their home life, have proved more 
effectual than day schools for training them in the habits and 
ideas of a higher civilization. (See Indians, North American.) 

The constitution of the Dominion embodies the first attempt 
made to adapt British principles and methods of government 
to a federal system. The chief executive authority 
Horn vested in the sovereign, as is the supreme command 

of the military and naval forces. The governor- 
general represents, and fulfils the functions of, the crown, 
which appoints him. He holds office for five years, and his 
powers are strictly limited, as in the case of the sovereign, 
all executive acts being done on the advice of his cabinet, the 
members of which hold office only so long as they retain the 
confidence of the people as expressed by their representatives 
in parliament. The governor-general has, however, the inde- 
pendent right to withhold his assent to any bill which he considers 
in conflict with imperial interests. The following govemors- 
general have represented the crown since the federation of the 
provinces, with the year of their appointment : Viscount Monck, 
1867 ; Sir John Young (afterwards Baron Lisgar), 1868 ; the 
earl of Dufferin, 1872 ; the marquess of Lome (afterwards duke 
of Argyll), 1878 ; the marquess of Lansdowne, 1883 ; Lord 
Stanley of Preston (afterwards earl of Derby), 1888 ; the earl 
of Aberdeen, 1893 ; the earl of Minto, 1898 ; Earl Grey, 1904. 
The upper house, or Senate, is composed of members who hold 
office for life and are nominated by the governor-general in 
council. It originally consisted of 72 members, 24 from Quebec, 
24 from Ontario, and 24 from the maritime provinces, but this 
number has been from time to time slightly increased as new 
provinces have been added. The House of Commons consists 
of representatives elected directly by the people. The number 
of members, originally 196, is subject to change after each 
decennial census. The basis adopted in the British North 
America Act is that Quebec shall always have 65 representatives, 
and each of the other provinces such a number as will give 
the same proportion of members to its population as the number 
65 bears to the population of Quebec at each census. In 1908 
the number of members was 218. 

Members of the Senate and of the House of Commons receive 
an-^nnual indemnity of $2500, with a travelling allowance, 
l^islation brought forward in 1906 introduced an innovation 
in a$sijB;ning a sdary of I7000 to the recognized leader of the 
Opposition, and pensions amoimting to half rixeir official income 
to e*-Cabmet ministers wlw have occupied their posts for 
five consecutive ^ears. Tins pension clause has since been 
repealed. One pnncipal object of framers of the Canadian 


constitution was to establish a strong central government. An 
opposite plan was therefore adopted to that employed in the 
system of the United States, where the federal government 
enjoys offiy the powers granted to it by the sovereign states. 
The British North America Act assigns to the different provinces, 
as to the central parliament, their spheres of control, but ell 
I residuary powers are given to the general government. Within 
these limitations the provincial assemblies have a wide range of 
legislative power. In Nova Scotia and Quebec the bicameral 
system of an upper and lower house is retained ; in the other 
provinces legislation is left to a single representative assembly. 
For purely local matters municipal institutions are organized 
to cover counties and townships, cities and towns, all based 
on an exceedingly democratic franchise. 

The creation of a supreme court engaged the attention of 
Sir John Macdonald in the early years after federation, but 
was only finally accomplished in 1876, during the premiership 
of Alexander Mackenzie. This court is presided over by a chief 
justice, with five puisne judges, and has appellate civil and 
criminal jurisdiction for the Dominion. By an act passed in 
1891 the government has power to refer to the supreme court 
any important question of law affecting the public interest. 
The right of appeal from the supreme court, thus constituted, 
to the judicial committee of the privy council marks, in questions 
judicial, Canada’s place as a part of the British empire. 

The appointment, first made in 1897, of the chief justice 
of Canada, along with the chief justices of Cape Colony and 
South Australia, as colonial members of the judicial committee 
still further established the position of that body as the final 
court of appeal for the British people. The grave questions 
of respective jurisdiction which have from time to time arisen 
between the federal and provincial governments have for the 
most part been settled by appeal to one or both of these judicial 
bodies. Some of these questions have played a considerable 
part in Canadian politics, but are of too complicated a nature 
to be dealt with in the present brief sketch. They have 
generally consisted in the assertion of provincial rights against 
federal authority. The decision of the courts has always been 
accepted as authoritative and final. 

An excellent bibliography of Canadian history will be found in the 
volume Literature of American History, published by the American 
Library Association. The annual Review of Historical Publications 
Relating to Canada, published by the University of Toronto, gives 
a critical survey of the works on Canadian topics appearing from 
year to year. (G. R. P.) 

Literature 

I. English-Canadian Literature is marked by the weaknesses 
as well as the merits of colonial life. The struggle for existence, 
the conquering of the wilderness, has left scant room for broad 
culture or scholarship, and the very fact that Canada is a colony, 
however free to control her own affairs, has stood in the way 
of the creation of anything like a national literature. And yet, 
while Canada’s intellectual product is essentially an offshoot 
of the parent literature of England, it is not entirely devoid of 
originality, either in manner or matter. There is in much of 
it a spirit of freedom and youthful vigour characteristic of the 
country. It is marked by the wholesomeness of Canadian life 
and Canadian ideals, and the optimism of a land of limitless 
potentialities. 

The first few decades of the period of British rule were lean 
years indeed so far as native literature is concerned. This 
period of unrest gave birth to little beyond a flood of political 
pamphlets, of no present value save as material for the historian. 
We may perhaps except the able though thoroughly partisan 
writings of Sir John ]^verley Robinson and Bishop Strachan 
on the one side, and Robert Fleming Gourlay and William 
Lyon Mackenzie on the other. In the far West, however, a 
little group of adventurous fur-traders, of whom Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, David Thompson, Alexander Henry and Daniel 
Williams Harmon may be taken as conspicuous types, were 
unfolding the vast expanse of the future domii^n. They were 
men of action, not of words, and had no thou^^t of literary 
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£ame, but their ab6orbin^5r interesting journals are none the 
less an essential part of the literature of the country. 

Barring the work of Francis Parkman, who was not a Canadian^ 
no history of the first rank has yet been written in or of Canada. 
Canadian historians have not merely ladced so far the genius 
for really great historical work, but they have lacked the point 
of view ; they have stood too dose to their subject to get the 
true perspective. At the same time they have brought together 
invml^ble material for the great iustorian of the future. Robert 
Qmstie^s History of Lower Cetnada {1848-1854) was the first 
serious attempt to deal with the period of Brit^ rule. William 
Kmgsford s (181^1898) ambitious work, in ten volumes, comes 
down like Christie’s to the Union of 1841, but goes back to the 
very beginnings of Canadian history, in the main it is impartial 
and accurate, but the st>de is heavy and sometimes slovenly. 
J. C. Dent’s {1841-1888) Last Forty Years (1880) is practically 
a continuation of Kingsford. Dent also wrote an interesting 
though one-«ided account of the rebellion of 1837. Histories 
of the maritime provinces have been written by Thomas. Clmndler 
Haliburton, Blemish Murdoch and James Hannay. Hali- 
burton’s is much the best of the three. The brief but stirring 
history of western Canada has been told by Alexander Begg 
^1840-1898) ; and George Biyce (b. 1844) and Beddes Willson 
(b. 1869) have written the story of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
Much scholarship and research have been devoted to local and 
special historical subjects, a notable example of which is Arthur 
Doughty’s exhaustive work on the siege of Quebec. J. McMullen 
(b. 1820), Charles Roberts (b. i860) and Sir John Bourinot 
(1837-1902) have written brief and popular histories, covering 
the whole field of Canadian history more or less adequately. 
Alpheus Todd’s (1821-1884) Parliamentary Government in 
England (1867-18^) and Parliamentary Government in the 
British Colonies (1880) are standard works, as is also Bemrinot’s 
Parliamentary Procedure and Practice (1884). 

Biography has been devoted mainly to political subjects. 
The best of these are Jaseph Pope’s Memoirs of Sir John Mac- 
donald (1894), W. D. le Sueur’s Frontenac (1906), Sir John 
Bourinot’s Lord Elgin {1905), Jean Mcll wraith’s Sir Frederick 
Haldimand (1904), D. C. Scott’s John Graves Simcoe (1905), 
A. D. de Cellcs' Papineau and {1904), Charles Lindsey’s 

William Lyon Ma^enaie (1862), J, W. Longley s Joseph Howe 
(1905) and J. S. Willison’s Sir Wilfrid Laurier (1903). 

In belles lettres very little has been accomplished, unless we 
may count Goldwin Smith {q.v.^ as a Canadian. As a scholar, 
a thinker, and a master of pure Englisli he has exerted a marked 
influence upon Canadian literature and Canadian life. 

While mediocrity is the prevailing characteristic of most 
of what passes for poetry in Canada, a few writers have risen 
to a higher level. The conditions of Canadian life have not been 
favourable to the birth of great poets, but within the limits 
of their song such men as Archibald Lampman (1861-1891), 
William Wilfrid Campbell (b. 1861), Charles Roberts, Bliss 
Carman (b. 1861) and CJeorge Frederick Cameron have written 
lines that are wdl worth remembering. Lampman’s poetry is 
the most finished and mustcal. He fell short of being a truly 
great p^t, inasmuch as great poetry must, which his does not, 
touch life at many points, but his verses are marked by the 
qualities that belonged to the man — sincerity, purity, seriousness. 
Campbell’s poetry, in spite of a certain lack of compression, is 
full of dramatic vigour ; Roberts has put some of his best work 
into sonnets aiKl short lyrics, whde Carman has been very 
successful with the ballad, the untrammelled swing and sweep 
of which he has finely caught ; the simplicity and severity of 
Cameron’s style won the commendation of even so exacti^ a 
critic as Matthew Arnold. One lemarkable drama— Charles 
Hcavysege’s (1816^1876) Smd (1857)— belongs to Canadian 
literature. Tlmugh unequal in execution, it contains passages 
of exceptional bc^ty and power. The sweetness and maturity 
of Isabella Valency Crawfe^’s (1851-1887) verse are also veiv 
worthy of remembrance. The babiUmt poems of Dr W. H, 
Drummond (1854-1907) stand in a class by themsdves, 
English and French Canadian literature, presenting 


the simple life of the habitant with xttuque humour and 
picturesqueness. 

The first distinctively Canadian novel was John Richardson’s 
(1796^852) Wacousta (1832), a stirring tale of the war of 1812. 
Richardson afterwards wrote half a dozen other romances, 
dealing chiefly with incidents in Canadian history. Susanna 
Moodie (1803-1885) and Katharine Parr Traill (1802-1899), 
sisters of Agnes Strickland, contributsed novels and tales to one 
of the earliest and best of Canadian magazines, the Literary 
Garland {1838-1847). The Golden Dog, William Kirby’s (1817- 
1906) formating romance of old Quebec, appeared in 1877, 
in a pirated edition. Twenty years later the first authorized 
edition was published. James de Mille (1833-1880) was the 
author of some thirty novels, the best of which is Helena*$ 
Household (1868), a story of Rome in the ist century. The 
Dodge 67 «^ (1869), a humorous book of travel, appeared, curiously 
enough, a few months before Irmocents Abroad, De Mille’s 
posthumous novel, A Strange Manuscript found in a Copper 
Cylinder (1888), describes a singular race whose cardinal doctrine 
is that poverty is honourable and wealth the reverse. Sir Gilbert 
Parker (b. 1862) stands first among contemporary Canadian 
novelists. He has made admirable use in many of his novels 
of the inexhaustible stores of romantic and dramatic material 
that lie buried in forgotten pages of Canadian history. Of 
later Canadian novelists mention may be made of Sara Jeannette 
Duncan (Mrs Everard Cotes, b. 1862), Ralph Connor (Charles 
W, Gordon, b. 1866), Agnes C. Laut (b. 1872), W. A. Fraser 
(b. 1859) and Ernest Thompson Seton (b. i860). Thomas 
Chandler Haliburton {q,v,) stands in a class by himself. In many 
respects his is the most striking figure in Canadian literature. 
He is best known as a humorist, and as a humorist he ranks 
with the creators of “ My Uncle Toby ” and Pickwick.” But 
there is more than humour in Haiiburton’s books. He lacked, 
in fact, but one thing to make him a great novelist : he had no 
conception of how to construct a plot. But he knew human 
nature, and knew it intimately in ail its phases ; he could 
construct a character and endow it with life ; his people talk 
naturally and to the point; and many of his descriptive 
passages are admirable. Those who read Haiiburton’s Ixioks 
only for the sake of the humour will miss much of their value. 
His inimitable Clockmaker (1837), as well as the later books, 
The Old Judge {1849), The Attache (1843), Wise Saws and 
Modem Instances (1853) and Nature and Human Nature {1855), 
arc mirrors of colonial life and character. 

For general treatment pf English-Canadian literature, reference 
may be made to Sir John Bourinot's Intellectual Development of the 
Canadian People (1881) ; G. Mercer Adam’s Outline History of 
Canadian Literature (1887) ; “ Native Thought and Literature,” 
in J. E. Colhns’s Life of Sir John A, Macdonald (1883) ; ” Canadian 
Literature,” by J. M. Oxley, in the Encyclopaedia Americana, vol. ix. 
(1904) ; A. MacMurchy’s Handbook of Canadian Literature (1906) ; 
and articles by J. Castell Hopkins, John Reade, A. B. de Mille and 
Thomas O’ Hagan, in vol. v. otf Canada : an Encyclopaedia of the 
Country (1898-1900) ; also to Henry J. Morgan’s Bibliotheca Cana- 
densis (1867) and Canadian Men and Women of the Time (1^898) ; 
W. D. Idghthall, Songs of the Great Dominion ; Theodore Kana’s 
Treasury of Canadian Verse (1900); C. C. James's Bibliography of 
Canadian Verse (1898) ; L. E. Homing’s and L. J. Burpee’s aibiio- 
graphy of Canadian Fiction (1904) ; S. E. Dawson's Prose Writers of 
Canada (1901) ; ” Canadian X^oetry,” by J. A. Cooper, in The 

National, 29, p. 364; ** Recent Canadian Fiction,” by L. J. Burpee, 
in The Forum, August 1899. For individual authors, see Hah- 
burtoo’s A CmUnary Chaplet (1897), with a bibliography ; ” Hali- 
burton,” by F. Blake Crofton, in Canada : an Encyclopaedia of the 
Country ; C. H. Famham’s Life of Francis Parkman and 11 . D. 
Sedgwick’s Francis Parkman (1901) ; and articles on ” Parkman,” 
W E. I.. Godkin. in The Nation, 71. p. 441 ; by Justin Winsor in 
The Atlantic, 73, p. 660 ; by W. D, Howells, The Atlantic, 34, j). 602 ; 
by John Fiske, The Atlantic, 73, p. 664 ; by J. B. Gilder in The 
Critic, 23, p. 322 ; ” Goldwin Smith as a Critic,” by H. Spencer^ 
Contemp. Review, 41, p. 3x9 ; ” Goldwin Smith’s Historical Works,” 
by C. E. Norton, North American Review, 99, p. 523 ; “ Poetry of 
Charles Heavybege,” by Bayard Taylor, AuaMic, 16, p, 412 ; 
” Charles Hcavyaego,” by L. J. Burped m Trans, Royal Sodeiy of 
Canada, 1901 ; Archibald Lampman,” by W, D. How^. Literature 
(N.Y.). 4» P* 2171 “Archibald Lampman,” by L. J. Burpee, in 
North American Ndtes and Queries (Quebec), August and September 
1900; “ Poetry of Blias Carman,'^ by J. P. Mowbray, Critic, 41, 
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p. 308 ; “ Isabella Valency Crawford, ’V in PoBi-Lof^ (Boston), xili. No. 
4 ; Roberts and the Influences of his Time (1906). by James Cappon j 
** William Wilfred Campbell/* Sewcmee Review » October 1900 ; 
■** Kingsford’s History of Canada,’* by G. M. Wronpf, Review, 
I* P« 550 ; “ Books of Gilbert Parker/' by C. A. Pratt, Critic, 35. 
p. 271. ^ (L. J. B.) 

2. French-Cunadian Literaiure at the opening of the noth 
century might be described as entirely the work of two genera- 
tions^ and It was separated from the old regime by three more 
generations whose racial sentiment only found expression in 
the traditional songs and tales which their forefathers of the 
17 th century had brought over from the mere pairie. Folk-lore 
lias always been the most essentially French of all imaginative 
influences in Canadian life ; and the songs are the quintessence 
of the lore. Not that the folk-songs have no locd variants. 
Indian words^ like moccasin and toboggan^ are often introduced. 
French forms are freely turned into pure Canadianisms, like 
cageux, raftsman^ houcane^ brushwoc^ smoke^ poriage, &c. 
New characters^ which appe^ more directly to the local audience^ 
sometimes supplant old ones, like the quatre vieux sauvages 
who have ousted the time-honoured quatre-z-officiers from the 
(Canadian version of MaTbrouk, There are even a few entire 
songs of transatlantic origin. But all these variants together 
are mere stray curios among the crowding souvenirs of the 
old home over sea. No other bridge can rival le ^ont d' Avignon, 

lei in C^est le hon vin qui danse id can be nowhere else but 
in old France — le bon vin alone proves this. And the Canadian 
folk-singer, though in a land of myriad springs, still goes d la 
claire jontaine of his ancestral fancy ; while the lullabies his 
mother sang him, like the love-songs with which he serenades 
his blonde^ were nearly all sung throughout the Normandy of 
le Grand Monarque, The habitant was separated from old- 
world changes two centuries ago by difference of place and 
circumstances, while he has hitlierto been safeguarded from 
many new-world changes by the segregative influences of race, 
religion, language and custom ; and so his folk-lore still remains 
the intimate alter et idem of what it was in tl>e days of the great 
pioneers. It is no longer a living spirit among the people at 
large ; but in secluded villages and back concessions one 
can still hear some charming melodies as old and pure as tlie 
verses to which they are sung, and even a few quaint survivals 
of Gregorian tunes. The best collection, more particularly 
from the musical point of view, is Les Chansons poptdaires 
du Canada f started by Ernest Gagnon (ist ed. 1865), 

Race-patrioti.sm is the distinguishing characteristic of French- 
Canadian literature, which is so deeply rooted in national 
politics that L. J. Papineau, the most insistent demagogue 
of 1837, must certainly be named among the founders, for 
the sake of speeches which came before written works both 
in point of time and popular esteem. Only 360 volumes had 
been published during 80 years, when, in 1845, the first famous 
book appeared — ^Franfois Xavier Garneau’s (iSog-iS 66 ) Histoire 
du Cqg^ada, It had immense success in Canada, was favourably 
notice^ in France, and has influenced all succeeding men of 
letters. Unfortunately, the imperfect data on which it Ls based, 
and the too exclusively patriotic spirit in which it is written, 
prevent it from being an authoritative history : the author 
himself declares Vous verrez si la defaite de nos ancetres ne 
vcmt pas toutes les victoires” But it is of far-reaching importance 
as the first great literary stimulus to racial self-respect. '' Le 
Canada fran^ais avail perdu ses lettres de noblesse ; ' Garneau 
Us lui a rendues,^^ F. X. Garneau fa also remembered for his 
p>oe«ns, and he was followed by his son Alfred Garneau (1836- 
1904). 

A. Gerin-Lajoie was a mere lad when iitt exile of some com- 
patriots inspired Le Canadien errant, which immediately became 
a uiuversal folk-son^. Many years later he wrote dfaorimip- 
atingly about those Dix ans au Canada {1888) that saw the 
establishment of responsible govemment. But his fiune rests 
oa Jean Rivard {1874), the prose bucolic of the habitmL The 
berOj left at the head of a fatherkas family of twelve when 
nearly through CDflege^tMms from the glut of graduates swarming 
round the prospects of professional dly^hred careers^ steadfastly 
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virests a home from the wilderness, helps his brothers and 
sisters, marries a habitante fit for the wife of a pioneer^ brings 
up a large family^ and founds a settlement which grows into 
several parishes and finally becomes the centre of the electoral 
district of “ Rivardville,*’ which returns him to parliament. 
These simple and earnest Scenes de la vie reelle are an appealing 
revelation of that eternal secret of the soil which every people 
wishing to have a country of its own must early lay to heart ; 
and Jean Rivard, le difricheur, will always remain the eponym 
of the new colons of the 19th century. 

Philippe de Gasp^’s historical novel, I^s Ancitns Canadiens 
{1863), is the complement of Garneau and G^rin-Lajoic. Every- 
thing about the author’s life helped him to write this book. 
Bom in 1784, and brought up among reminiscent eye-witnesses 
of the old regime, he was an eager listener, with a wonderful 
memory and whole-hearted pride in the glories of his race and 
family, a kindly seigneur, who loved and was loved by all his 
censitaires, a keen observer of many changing systems, down 
to the fin^ Confederation of 1867, and a man who had felt 
both extremes of fortune (Memoirts, 1866). The story rambles 
rather far from its well-WMrn plot. But these very digressions 
give the book its intimate and abiding charm ; for they keep 
the reader in close personal touch with every side of Canadian 
life, with songs and tales and homely forms of speech, with 
the best features of seigniorial times and the strong guidance 
of an ardent church, with voyageurs, coureurs de boisy Indians, 
soldiers, sailors and all the strenuous adventurers of a wild, 
new, giant world. The poet of this little band of authors was 
Octave Cr6marie, a Quebec bookseller, who failed in business 
and spent his last years as a penniless exile in France. He 
is usually rather too derivative, he lacks the saving grace of 
style, and even his best Canadian poems hardly rise above 
fervent occasional ver.se. Yet he became a national poet, 
because he was the first to celebrate occasions of deeply felt 
popular emotion in acceptable rhyme, and he will always remain 
one because each occasion touched some lasting aspiration 
of his race. He sings what Garneau recounts — the love of 
mother country, mother church and Canada. The Guerre de 
Crimee, Guerre d^ltcdie, even Castehfldardo, are duly chronicled. 
An ode on Mgr, de Monimorency-Laval, first bishop of Quebec, 
brings him nearer to his proper themes, which are found in full 
perfection in the Chant du viettx soldat canadien, composed in 
1856 to honour the first French man-of-war that visited British 
Quebec, and Le Drapeau de Carillon (1858), a centennial paean 
for Montcalm’s Canadians at Ticonderoga. Much of the mature 
work of this first generation, and of the juvenilia of the second, 
appeared in Les Soirees canadiennes and Le Foyer canadien, 
founded in 1862 and 1863 respectively. The abb^ Ferland was 
an enthusiastic editor and historian, and Etienne Parent should 
be remembered as the first Canadian philosopher. 

At Confederation many eager followers began to take up the 
work which the founders were laying down. The abb^ C^isgrain 
devoted a life-time to making 'the French-Canadians appear as 
the chosen people of new-world history ; but, though an able 
advocate, he spoilt a really good case by trying to prove too 
much. His Pelerinage au pays d' Evangeline (1888) is a splendid 
defence of the unfortunate Acadians ; and all his books attract 
the reader by their charm of style and personality. But his 
Montcalm et Levis {1891) and other works on the conquest, are 
ail warped by a strong bias against both Wolfe and Montcalm, 
and in favour of Vandreuil, the Canadian-bom governor ,* while 
they show an inadequate grasp of military problems, and 
practically ignore the vast determining factor of sea-power 
altogether, Benjamin Suite’s comprehensive Hisioire des 
Car^iens^franfais (1882) fa a well-written, many-sided work. 
Thomas Chapais’ monographs are as firmly grounded as t^y 
are finely expressed ; his Jean Talon (1904) fa of prime im- 
portance; and his Mowtedm (1901) fa the generous amende 
konerabk paid by Frcnch-Canadian literature to a much mis- 
represented, but admirably wrought, career. A. G6risi-Lajoie’s 
cry of ** ha(^ to the t aw l ” was sucoe.ssfully adaplied to modem 
developments in Le Saguenay (1896) and VOutaouais supirieuf 
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(1889) by Arthur Buies, who showed what immense inland 
breadths of country lay open to suitable “ jean Rivards ** from 
the older settlements along the St Lawrence. In oratory, 
which most French-Canadians admire beyond all other forms 
of verbal art, Sir Wilfrid Laurier has greatly surpassed L. J. 
Papineau, by dealing with more complex questions, taking a 
higher point of view, and expressing himself with a much apter 
flexibility of style. 

Among later poets may be mentioned Pierre Chauveau (1820- 
1890), Louis Fiset (b. 1827), and Adolphe Poisson (b. 1849). 
Louis Frechette (1839-71908) has, however, long been the only poet 
with a reputation ojutside of Canada. In 1879 Les Fleurs boteales 
won the Prix Monthyon from the French Academy. In 1887 
La Legende d^un peuple became the acknowledged epic of a race. 
He occasionally nods ; is rather strident in the patriotic vein ; 
and too often answers the untoward call of rhetoric when his 
subject is about to soar into the heights of poetry. But a rich 
vocabulary, a masteiy of verse-forms quite beyond the range 
of Cr6mazie, real originality of conception, individual distinction 
of style, deep insight into the soul of his people, and, still more, 
the glow of warm-blooded life pulsing through the whole poem, 
all combine to give him the greatest place at home and an im- 
portant one in the world at large. Les Vengeances (1875), 
by Leon Pamphile Le May, and Les Aspirations (1904), by W. 
Cliapman, worthily represent the older and younger contem- 
poraries. Dr N^r6e Beauchemin keeps within somewhat narrow 
limits in Les Floraisons matutinales (1897); but within them 
he shows true poetic genius, a fine sense of rhythm, rhyme and 
verbal melody, a curiosa felicitas of epithet and phrase, and 
so sure an eye for local colour that a stranger could choose no 
better guide to the imaginative life of Canada. 

A Canadian drama hardly exists ; among its best works are 
the pleasantly epigrammatic plays of F. G. Marchand. Novels 
are not yet much in vogue ; though Madame Conan’s VOublil 
(1902) has been crowned by the Academy ; while Dr Choquette’s 
Les Ribaud (1898) is a good dramatic story, and his Claude 
Paysan (1899) is an admirably simple idyllic tale of the hopeless 
love of a soil-bound habitant, told with intense natural feeling 
and fine artistic reserve. Chief- Justice Routhier, a most accom- 
plished occasional writer, is very French-Canadian when arraign- 
ing Les Grands Drames of the classics (1889) before his ecclesi- 
astical court and finding them guilty of Paganism. 

The best bibliographies are Phil6as Gagnon’s Kssai de biblio- 
graphic canadienne (1895), and Dr N. E. Dionne's list of publications 
from the earliest times in the Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Canada for 1905. (W. Wo.) 

CANAL (from Lat. canalis, “ channel ” and “ kennel ” being 
doublets of the word), an artificial water-course used for the 
drainage of low lands, for irrigation (q,v.), or more especially 
for the purpose of navigation by boats, barges or ships. Probably 
the first canals were made for irrigation, but in very early times 
they came also to be used for navigation, as in Assyria and Egypt. 
The Romans constructed various' works of the kind, and Charle- 
magne projected a system of waterways connecting the Main 
and the Rhine with the Danube, while in China the Grand Canal, 
joining the Pei-ho and Yang-tse-Kiang and constructed in the 
13th century, formed an important artery of commerce, serving 
also for irrigation. But although it appears from Marco Polo 
that inclines were used on the Grand Canal, these early waterways 
suffered in general from the defect that no method being known 
of conveniently transferring boats from one level to another 
they were only practicable between points that lay on nearly 
the same level ; and inland navigation could not become 
generally useful and applicable until this defect had been remedied 
by the employment of locks. Great doubts exist as to the person, 
and even the nation, that first introduced locks. Some writers 
attribute their invention to the Dutch, holding that nearly a 
century earlier than in Italy locks were used in Holland where 
canals are very numerous, owing JtfiHlbe favourable physical 
conditions. On the other hand, the has been claimed 
for engineers of the Italian school, HMjBwaid that two brothers 
Domenico of Viterbo constructed ^d|P|plbamber enclosed by 


a pair of gates in 1481, and that in 1487 Leonardo da Vinci 
completed six locl^s uniting the canals of Milan. Be that as it 
may, however, the introduction of locks in the 14th or 15 th 
century gave a new character to inland navigation and laid the 
basis of its successful extension. 

The Languedoc Canal (Canal du Midi) may be regarded as 
the pioneer of the canals of modem Europe. Joining the Bay 
of Biscay and the Mediterranean, it is 148 m. long and rises 
620 ft. above sea-level with 119 locks, its depth being about 
6J ft. It was designed by Baron Paul Riquet de Bonrepos 
(1604-1680) and was finished in 1681. With it and the still 
earlier Briare canal (1605-1642) France began that policy of 
canal construction which has provided her with over 3000 m. 
of canals, in addition to over 4600 m. of navigable rivers. In 
Russia Peter the Great undertook the construction of a system 
of canals about the beginning of the i8th century, and in Sweden 
a canal with locks, connecting Eskilstuna with Lake Malar, 
was finished in 1606. In England the oldest artificial canal 
is the Foss Dyke, a relic of the Roman occupation. It extends 
from Lincoln to the river Trent near Torksey (ii m.), and 
formed a continuation of the Caer Dyke, also of Roman origin 
but now filled up, which ran from Lincoln to Peterborough 
(40 m.). Camden in his Britannia says that the Foss Dyke was 
deepened and tf some extent rendered navigable in 1121. Little, 
however, was done in making canals in Great Britain until the 
middle of the i8th century, though before that date some pro- 
gress had been made in rendering some of the larger rivers 
navigable. In 1759 the duke of Bridgewater obtained powers 
to construct a canal between Manchester and his collieries at 
Worsley, and this work, of which James Brindley was the 
engineer, and which was opened for traffic in 1761, was followed by 
a period of great activity in canal construction, which, however, 
came to an end with the introduction of railways. According 
to evidence given before the royal commission on canals in 1906 
the total mileage of existing canals in the United Kingdom was 
3901. In the United States the first canal was made in 1793 
at South Hadley, Connecticut, and the canal-system, though 
its expansion was checked by the growth of railways, has attained 
a length of 4200 m., most of the canals bein^ in the states of 
New York and Pennsylvania. The splendid inland navigation 
system of Canada mainly consists of natural lakes and rivers, 
and the artificial waterways are largely “ lateral ” canals, cut 
in order to enable vessels to avoid rapids in the rivers. (See 
the articles on the various countries for accounts of the canal- 
systems they possess.) 

The canals that were made in the early days of canal-construc- 
tion were mostly of the class known as barge or boat canals, 
and owing to their limited depth and breadth were only available 
for vessels of small size. But with the growth of commerce 
the advantage was seen of cutting canals of such dimensions 
as to enable them to accommodate sea-going ships. Such 
ship-canals, which from an engineering point of view tihiefiy 
differ from barge-canals in the magnitude of the workil'they 
involve, have mostly been constructed either to shorten the 
voyage between two seas by cutting through an intervening 
isthmus, or to convert important inland places into sea-ports. 
An early example of the first class is afforded by the Caledonian 
Canal Iq.v,), while among later ones may be mentioned the 
Suez ^nal {q.v,), the Kaiser Wilhelm, Nord-Ostsee or Kiel 
Cana^^ionnecting Brunsbiittel at the mouth of the Elbe with 
Kiel^wi.) on the Baltic, and the various canals that have 
bee Mtttjp osed across the isthmus that joins North and South 
AniirGi (see Panama Canal). Examples of the second class 
£|jiM|l^anchester Ship Canal and the canal that rims from 
jBfijile on the North Sea to Bruges (<7.1^.). 

J^/KKruction , — In laying out a line of canal the engineer is 
restricted than in forming the route of a road or a railway. 
iBe water runs downhill, gradients are inadmissible, and the 
dBbl must either be made on one unifenrm level or must be 
attapted to the general rise or fall of the country through which 
it pasim by bwng constructed in a series of level reaches at 
varying heights above a chosen datum line, each closed by a 
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lock or some equivalent device to enable vessels to be transferred 
from one to another. To avoid unduly heavy earthwork, the 
reaches must closely follow the bases of hills and the windings 
of vallep, but from time to time it will become necessary to 
cross a sudden depression by the aid of an embankment or 
aqueduct, while a piece of rising ground or a hill may involve 
a cutting or a tunnel. Brindley took the Bridgewater canal 
over the Irwell at Barton by means of an aqu^uct of three 
stone arches, the centre one having a span of 63 ft., and T. 
Telford arranged that the Ellesmere canal should cross the Dee 
valley at Pont-y-Cysyllte partly by embankment and partly 
by aqueduct. The embankment was continued till it was 75 ft. 
above the ground, when it was succeeded by an aqueduct, looo ft. 
long and 127 ft. above the river, consisting of a cast iron trough 
supported on iron arches with stone piers. Occasionally when 
a navigable stream has to be crossed, a swing viaduct is necessary 
to allow shipping to pass. The first was that built by Sir E. 
Leader Williams to replace Brindley’s aqueduct at Barton, 
which was only high enough to give room for barges (see Man- 
chester Ship Canal). One of the earliest canal tunnels was 
made in 1766-1777 by Brindley at Harecastle on the Trent and 
Mersey canal ; it is 2880 yds. long, 12 ft. high and 9 ft. wide, 
and has no tow-path, the boats being propelled by men lying 
on tlieir backs and pushing with their feet against the tunnel 
walls (“ loggers A second tunnel, parallel to this but 16 ft. 
high and 14 ft. wide, with a tow-path, was finished by Telford in 
1827. Standedge tunnel, on the Huddersfield canal, is over 3 m. 
long, and is also worked by leggers. 

I'he dimensions of a canal, apart from considerations of water- 
supply, are regulated by the size of the vessels which are to be 
used on it. According to J. M. Kankine, the depth of 
Aiemsf* water and sectional area of waterway should be such 
as not to cause any material increase of the resistance 
to the motion of the boats beyond what would be encountered 
in open water, and he gives the following rules as fulfilling these 
conditions : — 

Least breadth of bottom = 2 x greatest breadth of boat. 

Least depth of water = ft. x greatest draught of boat. 

Least area of waterway = 6 x greatest midship section of boat. 

The ordinary inland canal is commonly from 25 to 30 ft. wide 
at the bottom, which is flat, and from 40 to 50 it. at the water 
level, with a depth of 4 or 5 ft., the angle of slope of the sides 
varying with the nature of the soil. To retain the water in porous 
ground, and especially on embankments, a strong watertight 
lining of puddle or tempered clay must be provided on the bed 
and sides of the channel. Puddle is made of clay which has been 
finely chopped up with narrow spades, water being supplied 
until it is in a semi-plastic state. It is used in thin layers, each 
of which is worked so as to be firmly united with the lower 
stratum. The full thickness varies from 2 to 3 ft. To prevent 
the erosion of the sides at the water-line by the wash from the 
boats, it may be necessary to pitch them with stones or face 
them with brushwood. In some of the old canals the slopes 
have been cut away and vertical walls built to retain the towing- 
paths, with the result of adding materially to the sectional area 
of the waterway. 

A canal cannot be properly worked without a supply of 
water calculated to last over the driest season of the year. If 
there be no natural lake available in the district for 
scipp^. storage and supply, or if the engineer cannot draw upon 
some stream ^ sufficient size, he must form artificial 
reservoirs in suitable situations, and the conditions which must 
be attended to in selecting the positions of these and in con- 
structing them are the same as those for drinking-water supply, 
except ^at the purity of the water is not a matter of mornwat, 
They.must be situated at such an elevation that the water from 
them may flqw to the summit^level of the canal, and if the 
expense ^ pumping is W tie avoided, they must command a 
sufficient catchfi^t area to supply the loss of water from the 
canal by evapofation from the surface^ percolation through the 
bed, and lockage. If the supply be iimdeqiiaite, the dr^ht of 
the boats plying on canal may have to be reduced in a dry 


sesson, and the consequent decrease in the size of their cargoes 
will both lessen the carrying capacity of the canal and increase 
the working expens^ in relation to the tonnage handled. Again, 
since the consumption of water in lockage increases both with 
the size of the locks and the frequency with which they are used, 
the difficulty of finding a sufficient water supply may put a 
limit to the density of traffic possible on a canal or may prohibit 
Its locks from being enlarged so as to accommodate boats of the 
size necessary for the economical handling of the traffic under 
modem conditions. It may be pointed out that the up con- 
sumes more water than the down traffic. An ascending boat 
on entering a lock displaces a volume of water equal to its 
submerged capacity. The water so displaced flows into the lower 
reach of the canal, and as the boat passes through the lock is 
replaced by water flowing from the upper reach. A descending 
boat in the same way displaces a volume of water equal to its 
submerged capacity, but in this case the water flows back into 
the higher reach where it is retained when the gates are 
closed. 

An essential adjunct to a canal is a sufficient number of 
waste-weirs to discharge surplus water accumulating during 
floods, which, if not provided with an exit, may 
overflow the tow-path, and cause a breach in the banks, w^ira mad 
stoppage of the traffic, and damage to adjoining -•Cop- 
lands- The number and positions of these waste-weirs 
must depend on the nature of the country through which the 
canal passes. Wherever the canal crosses a stream a waste- 
weir should be formed in the aqueduct ; but independently 
of this the engineer must consider at what points large influxes 
of water may be apprehended, and must at such places form 
not only waste-weirs of sufficient size to carry ofl the surplus, but 
also artificial courses for its discharge into the nearest streams. 
These waste-weirs are placed at the top water-level of the 
canal, so that when a flood occurs the water flows over them 
and thus relieves the banks. 

Stop-gates are necessary at short intervals of a few miles 
for the purpose of dividing the canal into isolated reaches, 
so that in the event of a breach the gates may be shut, and 
the discharge of water confined to the small reach intercepted 
between two of them, instead of extending throughout the 
whole line of canal. In broad canals these stop-gates may be 
formed like the gates of locks, two pairs of gates being made 
to shut in opposite directions. In small works they may be 
made of thick planks slipped into grooves formed at the narrow 
points of the canal under road bridges, or at contractions made 
at intermediate points to receive them. Self-acting stop-gates 
have been tried, but have not proved trustworthy. When 
repairs have to be made, stop-gates allow of the water being 
run ofl by “ off-lets ” from a short reach, and afterwards restored 
with but little interruption of the traffic. These off-lets are pipes 
placed at the level of the bottom of the canal and provided 
with valves which can be opened when required. They are 
generally formed at aqueducts or bridges crossing rivers, where 
the contents of the canal between tlw stop-gates can be run 
off into the stream. 

Locks are chambers, constructed of wood, brickwork, masonry 
or concrete, and provided with gates at each end, by the aid 
of which vessels are transferred from one reach of 
the canal to another. To enable a boat to ascend, 
the upper gates and the sluices which command the flow of 
water from the upper reach are closed. The sluices at the lower 
end of the lock are then opened, and when the level of the water 
in the lock has fallen to that of the lower reach, the boat passes 
in to the lock. The lower gates and sluices being then closed, 
the upper sluices are opened, and when the water rising in 
the lock has floated the boat up the level of the upper 
the upper gates are opened and it passes out. For a de8C«ndin|g 
boat the procedure is reversed. The sluices by which the. lock is 
fiHcd or mptied arc carried through the wdls in large locks, 
or consist of openings m the gates in small I^e gates 

ate geherally of oak, fitting into recesses of the walls when 
open/ and closing against sills in the lock bottan when shut# 

v. 6 a 
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In small natrow locks sinf^le gates only are necessary ; in large 
locks pairs of gates are required^ fitting together at the head 
or “mitre-post” when dosed. The vertical timber at the 
end of the gate is known as the “ heel-post/* and at its foot is 
a casting that admits an iron pivot which is fixed in the lock 
bottom, and on which the gate turns. Iron straps round the 
head of the heel-post are let into the lock-coping to support 
the gate. The gates are opened and closed by balance beams 
projecting over the lock side, by gearing or in cases where 
they are very large and heavy by the direct action of a hydraulic 
ram. In order to economize water canal locks are made only 
a few inches wider than the vessels they have to accommodate. 
The English canal boat is about 70 or 75 ft. long and 7 or 8 ft. 
in beam ; canal barges are the same length but 14 or 15 ft. 
in width, so that locks which will hold one of them will admit 
two of the narrower canal boats side by side. In general canal 
locks are just long enough to accommodate the longest vessels 
using the navigation. In some cases, however, provision is 
made for admitting a train of barges ; such long locks have 
sometimes intermediate gates by which the effective length 
is reduced when a single vessel is passing. The lift of canal 
locks, that is, the difference between the level of adjoining 
reaches, is in general about 8 or 10 ft., but sometimes is as 
little as ij ft. On the Canal du Centre (Belgium) there are locks 
with a lift of 17 ft., and on the St Denis canal near La Villette 
basins in Paris there is one with a lift of 32 J ft. In cases where 
a considerable difference of level has to be surmounted the 
locks are placed close together in a series or “ flight,” so that 
the lower gates of one serve also as the upper gates of the next 
below. To save water, especially where the lift is considerable, 
side ponds are sometimes employed ; they are reservoirs into 
which a portion of the water in a lock-chamber is run, instead 
of being discharged into the lower reach, and is afterwards 
used for partially filling the chamber again. Double locks, 
that is, two locks placed side by side and communicating by 
a passage which can be opened or closed at will, also tend to 
save water, since each serves as a side pond to the other. The 
same advantage is gained with double flights of locks, and time 
also is saved since vessels can pass up and down simultaneously. 

A still greater economy of water can be effected by the use 
of inclined planes or vertical lifts in place of locks. In China 
liicilaea inclines appear to have been used at an early 

° ’ date, vessels being carried down a sloping plane of 
stonework by the aid of a flush of water or hauled up it by 
capstans. On the Bude canal (England) this plan was adopted 
in an improved form, the small flat-bottomed boats employed 
being fitted with wheels to facilitate their course over the 
inclines. Another variant, often adopted as an adjunct to 
locks where many small pleasure boats have to be dealt with, 
is to fit the incline itself with rollers, upon which the boats 
travel. In some cases the boats are conveyed on a wheeled 
trolley or cradle running on rails ; this plan was adopted on 
the Morris canal, built in 1825-1831, in the case of 23 inclines 
having gradients of about i in 10, the rise of each vaiydng 
from 44 to 100 ft. Between the Ourcq canal and the Marne, 
near Meaux, the difference of level is about 40 ft., and barges 
weighing about 70 tons are taken from the one to the other on 
a wheeled cradle weighing 35 tons by a wire rope over an incline 
nearly 500 yards long. But heavy barges are apt to be strained 
by being supported on cradles in this way, and to avoi^this 
objection they are sometimes drawn up the inclines flSning 
in a tank or caisson filled with water and running on wheels. 
This arrangement was utilized about 1840 on the Chard canal 
(England), and 10 years later it was adapted at BlackhilLon 
the Monkland canal (Scotland) to replace a double cll 

locks, in consequence of the traffic having been untiE^teff 
by insufficiency of water. There the height to be overcome 
was 96 ft. Two pairs of rails, of 7 ft. gauge, were laid down 
on a gradient of i in zo, and on th^ ran two carriages having 
wrought iron, water-tight caissons lifting gates at each 
end, m which the barges floated p^g^ but not wholly sup- 
ported by water. The carriages, wUIrthe barge and water. 


weighed about 80 tons each, and were arranged to counter- 
balance each othe^, one going up as the other was going down. 
The power required was provided by two high-pressure steam 
en^es of 25 h.p., driving two lai^g^ drums round which was 
coiled, in opposite directions, the 2-inch wire rope that hauled 
the caissons. An incline constructed on the Union canal at 
Foxton (England) to replace 10 locks giving a total rise of 
75 ft., accommodates barges of 70 tons, or two canal boats 
of 33 tons. It is in some respects like the Monkland canal 
incline, but the movable caissons work on four pairs of rails 
on an incline of i in 14, broadside on, and the boats are entirely 
waterborne. Steam power is employed, with an hydraulic 
accumulator which enables hydraulic power to be used in 
keeping the caisson in position at the top of the incline while 
the boats are being moved in or out, a water-tight joint being 
maintained with the final portion of the canal during the 
operation. The gates in the caisson and canal are also worked 
by hydraulic power. The incline is capable of passing 200 canal 
boats in 12 hours, and the whole plant is worked by three men. 

Vertical lifts can only be used instead of locks with advantage 
at places where the difference in level occurs in a short length 
of canal, since otherwise long embankments or 
aqueducts would be necessary to obtain sites for 
their construction. An early example was built in 1809 at 
Tardebigge on the Worcester and Birmingham canal. It 
consisted of a timber caisson, weighing 64 tons when full of 
water, counterpoised by heavy weights carried on timber 
platforms. The lift of 12 ft. was effected in about three minutes 
by two men working winches. Seven lifts, erected on the Cirand 
Western canal between Wellington and Tiverton about 1835, 
consisted of two chambers with a masonry pier l)etween them. 
In each chamber there worked a timber caisson, suspended 
at either end of a chain hung over large pulleys above. As 
one caisson descended the other rose, and the apparatus was 
worked by putting about a ton more water in the descending 
caisson than in the ascending one. At Anderton a lift was 
erected in 1875 to connect the Weaver navigation with the 
Trent and Mersey canal, which at that point is 50 ft. higher than 
the river. The lift is a double one, and can deal with barges 
up to 100 tons. The change is made while the vessels are 
floating in 5 ft. of water contained in a wrought iron caisson, 
75 ft. long and 15^ ft. wide. An hydraulic ram 3 ft. in diameter 
supports each caisson, the bottom of which is strengthened 
so as to transfer the weight to the side girders. The descending 
caisson falls owing to being filled with 6 in. greater depth 
of water than the ascending one, the weight on the rams (240 
tons) being otherwise constant, since the barge displaces its 
own weight of water ; an hydraulic accumulator is used to over- 
come the loss of weight in the descending caisson when it begins 
to be immersed in the lower level of the river. The two presses 
in which the rams work are connected by a 5-in. pipe, so that 
the descent of one caisson effects the raising of the other. A 
similar lift, completed in 1888 at Fontinettes on the Neuffosse 
canal in France, can accommodate vessels of 250 tons, a total 
weight of 785 tons being lifted 43 ft. ; and a still larger example 
on the Canal du Centre at La Louvi^re in Belgium has a rise 
ol 50 ft, with caissons that will admit vessels up to 400 tons, 
total weight lifted amounting to over zooo tons. This lift, 
with three others of the same ch^acter, overcomes the rise 
of 217 ft., which occurs in this canakm the course of 4} m. 

Haulage. — The horse or mule walking along a tow-path 
and drawing or “tracki^” a boat or barge by means of a 
towing rope, still remains the typical method of 
(jonducting traffic on the smaller canals; on ship- 
Apals vessels proceed under their own steam or are 
^ed by tugs. Horse traction is veiy slow. The maximum 
speed on a narrow canal is about 3} m. an hour,, and the 
average speed, which, of course, depends largely on the number 
of locks to be passed through, very much less. It has been 
calculated that in England on the average one horse hauls 
one narrow canal boat about 2 m. an hour loaded or 3 m. 
empty, or two narrow canal boats z) m. loaded and 2^ m. 
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empty. Efforts have accordingly been made not only to qnicken 
the rate of transit^ but also to move heavier loads^ thus increasing 
the carrying capacity of the waterways. But at speeds exceeding 
about m. an hour the V wash of the boat begins to cause 
erosion of the banks^ and thus necessitates the employment 
of special protective measures, such as building side walls 
of masonry or concrete. For a canal of given depth there is 
a particular speed at which a boat can be hauled with a smaller 
expenditure of energy than at a higher or a lower speed, this 
maximum being the speed of free propagation of the primary 
wave raised by the motion of the boat (see Wave). About 
1830 when, in the absence of railways, canals could still aspire 
to act as carriers of passengers, advantage was taken of this 
fact on the Glasgow and Ardrossan canal, and subsequently 
on some others, to run fast passenger boats, made lightly of 
wrought iron and measuring 60 ft. in length by about 6 ft. 
in breadth. Provided with two horses they started at a low speed 
behind the wave, and then on a given signal were jerked on the 
top of the wave, when their speed was maintained at 7 or 8 m. 
an hour, the depth of the canal being 3 or 4 ft. This method, 
however, is obviously inapplicable to heavy barges, and in their 
case improved conditions of transport had to be sought in other 
directions. 

Steam towage was first employed on the Forth and Clyde 
canal in 1802, when a tug-boat fitted with steam engines by 

W. Symington drew two barges for a distance of 
^m/^powtr. ^ hours in the teeth of a strong headwind. 

As a result of this successful experiment it was proposed 
to employ steam tugs on the Bridgewater canal ; but the 
project fell through owing to the death of the duke of Bridge- 
water, and the directors of the Forth and Clyde canal also 
decided against this method because they feared damage to 
the banks. Steam tugs are only practicable on navigations on 
which there are either no locks or they are large enough to admit 
the tug and its train of barges simultaneously ; otherwise the 
advantages are more than counterbalanced by the delays at 
locks. On the Bridgewater canal, which has an average width 
of 50 ft. with a depth of 5J ft., is provided with vertical stone 
walls in place of sloping banks, and has no locks for its entire 
length of 40 m. except at Runcorn, where it joins the Mersey, 
tugs of 50 i.h.p., with a draught of 4 ft., tow four bairges, each 
weighing 60 tons, at a rate of nearly 3 m. an hour. On the 
Aire and Calder navigation, where the locks have a minimum 
length of 215 ft., a large coal traffic is carried in trains of boat- 
compartments on a system designed by W. H. Bartholomew. 
The boats are nearly square in shape, except the leading one 
which has an ordinary bow ; they are coupled together by 
knuckle-joints fitted into hollow stern-posts, so that they can 
move both laterally and vertically, and a wire rope in tension 
on each side enables the train to be steered. No boat crews are 
required, the crew of the steamer regulating the train. If the 
number of boats does not exceed ii they can be pushed, but 
beyond that number they are towed. Each compartment 
carries 35 tons, and the total weight in a train varies from 
700 to 900 tons. On the arrival of a train at Goole the boats 
are detached and are taken over submerged cradles under 
hydraulic hoists which lift the boat with the cradle sufficiently 
high to enable it to be turned over and dischar^ the whole 
cargo at once into a shoot and thence into sea-going steamers. 
Another method of utilizing steam-power, which was also first 
tried on the Forth and Clyde canal by Symington in 1789, 
is to provide each vessel with a separate steam engine, and 
many barges are now running fitted in this way. Experiments 
have also been made with internal combustion engines in place 
of steam engines. In some cases, chiefly on rivers having a 
strong current, recourse has been had to a submerged cl^n 
passed round a drum on a tug : this drum is rotated by steam 
power and thus the ^ is hauled up against the current. To 
obviate the inconvenience of passing several turns of the chain 
round the drum in order to get sufficient mp, the plan was 
introduced on the Seine and Otae tn 1893 of praii^ the chain 
round a pulley wMdi could be magnatiz^ at the necessary 
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adhesion being thus obtained by the magnetic attraction 
exercised on the iron chain ; and it was also adopted about 
the same time in combination with electrical haulage on a small 
portion of the Bourgogne canal, electricity being employed 
to drive the motor that worked the pulley. Small locomotives 
running on rails along the towpath were tried on the Shropshire 
Union canal, where they were abandoned on account of practical 
difficulties in working, and also on certain canals in France 
and Germany, where, however, the financial results were not 
satisfactory. On portions of the Teltow canal, joining the 
Havel and the Spree, electrical tractors run on rails along 
both banks, taking their power from an overhead wire ; they 
attain a speed of 2J m. an hour when hauling two 6oo-ton 
barges. The electrical supply is also utilized for working the 
lock gates and for various other purposes along the route of 
the canal. In the Mont-de-Rilly tunnel, at the summit level of the 
Aisne-Marne canal, a .system of cable-traction was established 
in 1894, the boats being taken through by being attached to 
an endless travelling wire rope supported by pulleys on the 
towpath. 

When railways were being carried out in England some canal 
companies were alarmed for their future, and sold their canals to 
the railway companies, who in 1906 owned 1138 ra. of canals out 
of a total length in the United Kingdom of 3901 m. As some of these 
canals are links in the chain of internal water communication com- 
plaints have frequently arisen on the question of through tmlhc 
and tolls. The great improvements carried out in America and on 
the continent of Europe by state aid enable manufacturers to get 
the raw material they use and goods they export to and from their 
ports at much cheaper rates than those cliarged on British canals. 
The association of chambers of commerce and other bodies having 
taken up the matter, a royal commission was appointed in 1906 to 
report on the canals and water-ways of the kingdom, with a view to 
considering how they could be more profitably used for national 
purposes. Its Report was published in December 1909 

Authorities, — L. F. Vernon Harcourt, Hivem and Canals (2nd 
ed., 1896) ; Chapman, Canal Navigation ; Firisi, On Canals ; J. 
Fulton, Canal Navigation ; Tatham, Economy of Inland Navigation ; 
Valancy, Treatise on Inland Navigation ; D. Stevenson, Canal and 
River Engineering; John Phillips, History of Inland Navigation; 
J. Priestley, History of Navigable Rivers, Canals, S'C. in Great 
Britain (1831) ; T. Telford, Life (1838) ; John Smeaton, Reports 
(1837) ; Reports of the International Congresses on Interior Naviga- 
tion ; Report and Evidence of the Royal Commission on Canals (Great 
Britain), 190O-9. (E. L. W.) 

CANAL DOVER, a city of Tuscarawas county, Ohio, U.S.A., 
on the Tuscarawas river, about 70 m. S. by E. of Cleveland. 
Pop. (1890) 3470 ; (1900) 5422, of whom 939 were foreign-born. 
It is served by the Baltimore & Ohio and the Pennsylvania 
railways, and by the Ohio canal, and is connected with Cleveland 
by an inter-urban electric line. It lies on a plateau about 880 ft. 
above sea -level and commands pleasant views of diversified 
scenery. Coal and iron ore abound in the vicinity, and the city 
manufactures iron, steel, tin plate, electrical and telephone 
supplies, shovels, boilers, leather, fiour, brick and tile, salt, 
furniture and several kinds of vehicles. The municipality owns 
and operates its water-works. Canal Dover was laid out as a 
town in 1807, and was incorporated as a village in 1842, but its 
charter was soon allowed to lapse and was not revived until 1867. 
Canal Dover became a city under the Ohio municipal code of 
1903. 

CANALE (or Canaletto), ANTONIO (1697-1768),, Venetian 
painter, bom on the i8th of October 1697, was educated under 
his father Bernard, a scene-painter of Venice, and for some 
time followed his father’s line of art In 1719 he went to Rome, 
where he employed himself chiefly in delineating ancient ruins, 
and particularly studied effects of light and shade, in which he 
became an adept. He was the first painter who made practical 
use of the camera lucida. On returning home he devoted his 
powers to views in his native city, which he painted wi^ a dear 
and firm touch and the most facUe mastery of colour in a deep 
tone, introducing groups of figures with much effect. Jn his 
latter days he resided some time in England. His pictures, in 
their particular range, still remain unrivalled for their magnificent 
perspective. The National Gallery, London, has five pictures 
by him, notably the “ View on the Grand Canal, Venice,” and 
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the ‘‘Regatta on the Giiand Canal.’’ He died on the 20th of 
August 1768. Bellotto (oommonly named Bernardo) who is 
also sometimes called Canaletto (1724-1780), was his nephew 
and pupil, and painted with deceptive resemblance to the style 
of the more celebrated master. 

CANALB (also “ canal ” and “ channel ” ; from the Latin), 
in architecture, the sinking between the fillets of the volute of 
the Ionic capital : in the earliest examples, though sunk below 
the fillets, it is slightly convex in section. 

CANANDAIGUA, a village and the county-seat of Ontario 
county. New York, U.S.A., 30 m. S.E. of Rochester, Pop. 
(1890) 5868; (1900) 6151; (tqio, U.S. census) 7217. It is 
served by the New York Central & Hudson River, and the 
Northern Central (Pennsylvania system) railways, and is con- 
nected with Rochester by an inter-urban electric line. Among 
the manufactures are pressed bricks, tile, beer, ploughs, flour, 
agate and tin-ware. The village, picturesquely situated at the 
north end of Canandaigua Lake, a beautiful sheet of water about 
15 m. long with a breadth varying from a mile to a mile and a 
half, is a summer resort. It has a county court house; the 
Canandaigua hospital of physicians and surgeons ; the Frederick 
Ferris Thompson memorial hospital, with a liacteriological 
laboratory supported by the county ; the Clark Manor House 
(a county home for the aged), given by Mrs Frederick Ferris 
Thompson in memory of her mother and of her father, Myron 
Holley Clark (1806-1892), president of the village of Canandaigua 
in 1850-1851 and governor of New York in 1855-1857 ; the 
Ontario Orphan Asylum ; Canandai^a Academy ; Granger Place 
school for girls ; Brigham Hall (a private sanatorium for nervous 
and mental diseases) ; Young Men’s Christian Association 
building (1905); and two libraries, the Wood (public) library 
and the Union School library, founded in X795. There is a 
public playground in the village with free instruction by a 
physical director ; and a swimming school, endowed by Mrs 
F. F. Thompson, gives free lessons in swimming. The village 
owns its water-supply system. A village of the Seneca Indians, 
near the present Canandaigua, bearing the same name, which 
means “ a settlement was formerly there ” (not, as Lewis 
Morgan thought, “ chosen spot ”), was destroyed by Gen. John 
Sullivan in 1779. There are boulder memorials of Sullivan’s 
expedition and of the treaty signed here on the nth of November 
1794 by Timothy Pickering, on behalf of the United States with 
the Six Nations — a treaty never ratified by the Senate. Canan- 
daigua was settled in 1789 and was first incorporated in 
1812. 

CANARD (the Fr. for “ duck ”), a sensational or extravagant 
story, a hoax or false report, especially one circulated by news- 
papers. This usd of the word in France dates from the 17 th 
century, and is supposed by Littr6 to have originated in the 
old expression, v^Yt un canard d moitie ” (to half-sell a duck) ; 
as it Is impossible to “ half-sell a duck,” the phrase came to 
signify to take in, or to cheat. 

CANARY (Serintis canarius), a well-known species of passerine 
bird, belonging to the family FringtUidae or finches (see Finch). 
It is a native of the Canary Islands and Madeira, where it occurs 
abundantly in the wild state, and is of a greyish-brown colour, 
slightly varied with brighter hues, although never attaining 
the beautiful plum^e of the domestic bird. It was first domesti- 
cated in Italy during the i6th century, and soon spread oyer 
Europe, ^here it is now the most common of cage-birds. During 
the years of }ts domestication, the canary has been the subject 
of careful artificial selection, the result being the production 
of a bird differing widely in the colour of its plumage, and in a 
few of its varieties even in size and form, from the original wild 
species. The prevailing colour of the most admired varieties 
of the canary is yellow, approaching in some cases to orange, 
and in others to white ; while the most robust birds are those 
which, in the dusky green of the up|^ surface of their plum^e, 
show a distinct approach to the wild forms. The least prized 
are those in which the plumage is irregulaiiy spotted andspc^kled. 
In one of the most esteemed varieties, the wing and tail feathers 
are at first black — a peculiarity, however, which disappears 


after the first moulting. Size and form have also been modified 
by domestication, t;he wild canary being not more than 5J in. 
in length, while a well-known Be^^ian variety usually measures 
8 in. There are also hooped or bowed canaries, feather-footed 
foims and top-knots, the latter having a distinct crest on the 
head ; but the offspring of two such top-knotted canaries, 
instesid of showing an increased development of crest, as might 
be expected, are apt to be bald on the crown. Most of the 
varieties, however, of which no fewer than twenty-seven were 
recognized by French breeders so early as the beginning of the 
i8th century, differ merely in the colour and the markings of 
the plumage. Hybrids are also common, the canary breeding 
freely with the siskin, goldfinch, citril, greenfinch and linnet. 
The hybrids thus produced are almost invariably sterile. It is 
the female canary which is almost invariably employed in 
crossing, as it is difficult to get the females of the allied species 
to sit on the artificial nests used by breeders. In a state of 
nature canaries pair, but under domestication the male bird 
has been rendered polygamous, being often put with four or 
five females ; still he is said to show a distinct preference for the 
female with which he was first mated. It is from the others, 
however, that the best birds are usually obtained. The canary 
is very prolific, producing eggs, not exceeding six in number, 
three or four times a year ; and in a state of nature it is said to 
breed still oftencr. The work of building the nest, and of in- 
cubation, falls chiefly on the female, while the duty of feeding 
the young rests mainly with the cock bird. The natural song 
of the canary is loud and clear ; and in their native groves the 
males, especially during the pairing season, pour forth their 
song with such ardour as sometimes to burst the delicate vessels 
of the tliroat. The males appear to compete with each other 
in the brilliancy of their melody, in order to attract the 
females, which, according to the German naturalist Johann 
Matthaus Bechstein (1757-1822) always select the best singers 
for their mates. The canary readily imitates the notes of 
other birds, and in Germany and especially Tirol, where the 
breeding of canaries gives employment to a large number of 
jjeople, they are usually placed for this purpose beside the 
nightingale. (A. N.) 

CANARY ISLANDS (Canarias), a Spanish archipelago in the 
Atlantic Ocean ; about 60 m. W. of the African coast, between 
27° 40' and 29® 30' N., and between 13® 20' and 18® 10' W. Pop. 
(1900) 358,564 ; area 2807 sq. m. The Canary Islands resemble 
a roughly-drawn semicircle, with its convex side facing south- 
wards, and with the island of Hierro detached on the south-west. 
More precisely, they may be considered as two groups, one of 
which, including Teneriffe, Grand Canary, Palma, Hierro and 



Gomera, consists of mountain maks,. isolated and rising directly 
from an ocean of great depm ; whik the other, comprising 
Lanzarote, Fuerteventura and six uninhabited islets, is based 
on a single submarine plateau, of far less depth. Teneriffe and 
Gomera, the only members of the principd group which have 
a common base, may be regarded as the twin peal^ of one great 
volcanic mass* Ever since the researches of Leopold von Buch 
the Canary Islanck have been classical ground to the student of 
volcanic action. Buch considered them to be representative 
of his “ craters of elevation.” In comtnon with the other West 
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African islands they are of volcanic origin. The lavas consist 
chiefly of trachytes and basalts. 

From April to October a north or north-east wind 
blows npon the islands, beginning about 10 a . 11. and continuing 
until 5 or 6 p.m. In summer this wind produces a dense stratum 
of sea-cloud {cumidofti), 500 ft. thick, whose lower surface is 
about 2500 ft. above the sea at Teneriffe. This does not reach up 
to the mountains, which have on every side a stratum of their 
own, about 1000 ft. thick, the lower surface being about 3500 ft. 
above the level of the sea. Between these two distinct strata 
there is a gap, through which persons on a vessel near the island 
may obtain a glimpse of the peak. The sea-cloud conceals from 
view the other islands, except those whose mountains pierce 
through it. On the south-west coasts there is no regular sea or 
land breeze. In winter they are occasionally visited by a hot 
south-east wind from Africa, which is called the Levante, and 
produces various disagreeable consequences on the exposed 
parts of the person, besides injuring the vegetation, especially 
on the higher grounds. Tx)custs have sometimes been brought 
by this wind. In 1812 it is said that locusts covered some 
fields in Fuerteventura to the depth of 4 ft. Hurricanes, accom- 
panied by waterspouts, sometimes cause much devastation ; 
but, on the whole, the islands are singularly free from such 
visitations. The climate generally is mild, dry and healthy. 
On the lower grounds the temperature is equable, the daily 
range seldom exceeding 6° Fahr. At Santa Cruz the mean for 
the year is about 71®. The rainy season occurs at the same 
period as in southern Europe. The dry season is at the time of 
the trade-winds, which extend a few degrees farther north than 
this latitude. 

Fauna. — The indigenous mammals of the Canary Islands 
are very few in number. The dog, swine, goat and sheep were 
alone found upon the island by the Spanish conquerors. The 
race of large dogs which is supposed to have given a name to the 
islands has been long extinct. A single skeleton has been found, 
which is deposited in one of the museums at Paris. The ferret, 
rabbit, cat, rat, mouse and two kinds of bat have become 
naturalized. The ornithology is more interesting, on account 
at once of the birds native to the islands, and the stragglers 
from the African coast, which are chiefly brought over in winter, 
when the wind has blown for some time from the cast. Among 
the indigenous birds are some birds of prey, as the African 
vulture, the falcon, the buzzard, the sparrow-hawk and the kite. 
There are also two species of owl, three species of sea-mew, the 
stockdove, quail, raven, magpie, chaffinch, goldfinch, blackcap, 
canary, titmouse, blackbird, house-swallow, &c. As to the 
insects, mention may be made of a species of gnat or mosquito 
which is sometimes troublesome, especially to strangers. The 
list of reptiles is limited to three varieties of lizard and one 
species of frog. The only fresh- water fish is the eel. Marine 
fishes are not numerous, the reason perhaps being that the 
steepness of the coast does not allow seaweed to grow in sufficient 
quantity to support the lower forms of marine animal life. 
Whales and seals are occasionally seen. The cuttle-fish is 
abundant, and is sought for as an article of food. 

Flora. — The position of mountainous islands like the Canaries, 
in the subtropical division of the temperate zone, is highly 
favourable to the development, within a small space, of plants 
characteristic of both warm and cold climates. Von Buch 
refers to five regions of vegetation in Teneriffe FVbm the 
sea to the height of 1300 ft. This he styles the African region. 
The climate in the hottest parts is similar to that of Egypt. 
Here grow, among the introduced plants, the coffee tree, the 
date-palm, the sugar-cane, the banana, the orange tree, the 
American agave and two specif of cactus; and among in- 
digenous plants, the dragon tree on the nortb-west of Teneriffe. 
A leafless and fantastic euphorbia, E. canadensis, and a shrubby 
composite plant, Caedia meinia, %\vt a character to the land- 
scape about Santa Cruz. . (2) Between 1300 ft. and 2800 ft. This 
is the region of eolith European vegetatioh, thfe dmmte itiiswering 
to that of southern PranOe and cebtnd Mly; Bfere flouridi 
vines and cereals. (3) The region bl indigenous trees, including 


various species of laurel, an Ardisia, Ilex, Rhamnus, Olea, Myrica, 
and other trees found wild also at Madeira. The clouds rest on 
this region during the day, and by their humidity support a 
vegetation amongst the trees, partly of shrubs, and partly of 
ferns. It extends to the height of 4000 ft. (4) The region of the 
beautiful Piwus canariensis, extending to the height of 6400 ft. ; 
here the broad-leaved trees have ceased to grow, but arborescent 
heaths are found throughout its whole extent, and specimens of 
Juniperus cxycedrus may be met with. (5) The region of Retama 
(Cytisus nubigenus), a species of white-flowering and sweet- 
scented broom, which is found as high as 1 1,000 ft. At the upper 
edge of this region a lilac-coloured violet clings to the soil, and 
above there is nothing but a little lichen. The number of wild 
flowering plants may be estimated at qoo, upwards of 270 of 
which are peculiar to the Canaries. The forms of vegetation 
must in the main be considered North African. The cliaracter 
of the vegetation in Lanzarote and Fuerteventura, islands com- 
posed of extensive plains and low hills, with few springs, is 
different from that of the other islands, which are more elevated 
and have many springs. The wood is less abundant, and the 
vegetation less luxuriant. 

Inhabitants. — The Guanches who occupied the Canaries 

at the time of the Spanish invasion, no longer exist as a separate 
race, for the majority were exterminated, and the remainder 
intermarried with their conquerors. The present inhabitants are 
slightly darker than the people of Spain, but in otlier respects 
arc scarcely distinguishable from them. The men are of middle 
height, well-made and strong ; the women are not striking 
in respect of beauty, but they have good eyes and hair. Spanish 
is the only language in use. Ibe l)irth-rate is uniformly high 
and the death-rate low ; and, despite the emigration of many 
families to South America and the United States, the census of 
1900 showed that the population had increased by over 75,000 
since 1877. The excess of females over males, which in 1900 
amounted to upwards of 22,000, is partly explained by the fact 
that few women emigrate. Fully 80 % of the inhabitants could 
neither read nor write in 1900 ; but education progresses more 
rapidly than in many other Spanish provinces. Good schools 
are numerous, and the return of emigrants and their children 
who have been educated in the United States, tends to raise 
the standard of civilization. The sustenance of the poorer 
classes is chiefly composed of fish, potatoes and gofio, which is 
merely Indian com or wheat roasted, ground and kneaded 
with water or milk. The land is, in great part, strictly 
entailed. 

Government. — The archipelago forms one Spanish province, 
of which the capital is Santa Cruz dc Tenerife, the residence 
of the civil governor, who has under his command one of the 
two districts into which the archipelago is divided, this first 
district comprising Teneriffe, Palma, Gomera and Hierro. 
The other district includes Grand Canary, Lanzarote, Fuerte- 
ventura, and has at its head a sub-governor, residing in Las 
Palmas, on Grand Canary, who is independent of the governor 
except in regard to elections and municipal administration. 
The chief finance office is at Santa Cruz de Tenerife. The 
court of appeal, created in 1 526, is in Las Palmas. The captain- 
general and second commandant of the archipelago reside in 
l^nta Cruz de Tenerife, and there is a brigadier-governor of 
Grand Canary, residing in Las Palmas, bes^es eight inferior 
military commandants. The province furnishes no men for 
the ^>anish peninsular army, but its annual conscription provides 
men for the local territorial militiA, composed of regiments of 
infantry, squadrons of mounted rifles and companies of garrison 
artillery— about 5000 men all told. The archipelago is divi^ 
into two naval districts, commanded ^ royal navy captains. 
Roman Catholicism is the official religion, and ecclesiastical 
law is the same as in other Spanish provinces. The convents 
have been suppressed, and in many cases converted to secular 
uses. Laguna and 1 ^ Palmas are episcopal sees, in the arch- 
bishopric of Seville. 

Indudry and Commerce. — Owing to thi^richness of the voloanic 
soil, agriculture in the Canaries is usually very profitable* 
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Land varies in value according to the amount of water available, 
but as a rule commands an extraordinarily high price. In the 
Terrenos de secanOy or non-irrigable districts, the average price 
of an acre ranges from £7 to £17 ; in the Terrenos de nego, 
or irrigable land, it ranges from £100 to £250. Until 1853 
wine was the staple product, and although even the finest brand 
(known as Vidonia) never equalled the best Madeira vintages, 
it was largely consumed abroad, especially in England. The 
annual value of the wine exported often exceeded £500,000. 
In 1853, however, the grape disease attacked the vineyards ; 
and thenceforward the production of cochineal, which had 
been introduced in 1825, took the place of viticulture so com- 
pletely that, twenty years later, the exports of cochineal were 
worth £556,000. France and England were the chief purchasers. 
This industry declined in the later years of the 19th century, 
and was supplanted by the cultivation of sugar-cane, and 
afterwards of bananas, tomatoes, potatoes and onions. Bananas 
are the most important crop. Other fruits ^own in 
smaller quantities include oranges, figs, dates, pineapples, 
guavas, custard-apples and prickly pears. Tobacco-planting 
is encouraged by the Spanish government, and the sugar trade 
is maintained, despite severe competition. The grain harvest 
does not supply the needs of the islanders. Pigs and sheep of a 
small, coarse-woolled breed, are numerous ; and large herds 
of goats wander in an almost wild state over the higher hills. 
Fishing is a very important industry, employing over 10,000 
hands. The fleet of about 2200 boats operates along some 
600 m. of the African coast, between Cape Cantin and the 
Arguin Bank. Shipbuilding is carried on at Las Palmas ; 
and the minor industries include the manufacture of cloth, 
drawn-linen {calado) work, silk, baskets, hats, &c. A group 
of Indian merchants, who employ coolie labour, produce silken, 
jute and cotton goods. Oriental embroideries, wrought silver, 
brass-ware, porcelain, carved sandal-wood, &c. The United 
Kingdom heads the import trade in coal, textiles, hardware, 
iron, soap, candles and colonial products. Timber comes chiefly 
from North America and Scandinavia, alcohol from Cuba and 
the United States, wheat and flour from various British 
possessions, maize from Morocco and Argentina. Large 
quantities of miscellaneous imports are sent by Germany, 
Spain, France and Italy. Bananas, tomatoes, potatoes, sugar 
and wine are exported. The total value of the foreign trade 
fluctuates very greatly, and the difficulty of forming an estimate 
is enhanced in many years by the absence of official statistics ; 
but imports and exports together probably amount in a normal 
year to about £1,000,000. The chief ports are Las Palmas 
and Santa Cruz, which annually accommodate about 7000 
vessels of over 8,000,000 tons. In 1854 all the ports of the 
(Canaries were practically declared free ; but on the ist of 
November 1904 a royal order prohibited foreign vessels from 
trading between one island and another. This decree deprived 
the outlying islands of their usual means of communication, and, 
in answer to a protest by the inhabitants, its operation was 
postponed. 

History . — There is ground for supposing that the Phoenicians 
were not ignorant of the Canaries. The Romans learned of 
their existence through Juba, king of Mauretania, whose account 
of an expedition to the islands, made about 40 b.c., was preserved 
by the elder Pliny. He mentions “ Canaria, so called from 
the multitude of dogs of great size,’^ and “ Nivaria, taking 
its name from perpetual snow, and covered with clouds,” 
doubtless Tenerife. Canaria was said to abound in palms 
and pine trees. Both Plutarch and Ptolemy speak of the 
Fortunate Islands, but from their description it is not clear 
whether the Canaries or one of the other island groups in the 
western Atlantic are meant; see Isles of the Blest. In 
the i2th century the Canaries were visited by Arab navigators, 
and in 1334 they were rediscovered by a French vessel driven 
among them by a gale. A Portuguese expedition, undertaken 
about the same time, failed to find the archipelago, and want 
^ means frustrated the project of conquest entertained by a 
grandson of Alphpnso X. of Castile, named Juan de la Cerda, 


who had obtained a grant of the islands and had been crowned 
king of them at Avignon, by Pope Clement VI. Two or possibly 
more Spanish expeditions followed, and a monastic mission 
was established, but at the close of the 14th century the Guanches 
remained unconquered and unconverted. In 1402, however, 
Gadifer de la Salle and Jean de B^thencourt {q.v.) sailed with 
two vessels from Rochelle, and landed early in July on Lanzarote. 
The relations, between these two leaders, and their respective 
shares in the work of conquest and exploration, have been 
the subject of much controversy. Between 1402 and 1404 
La Salle conquered Lanzarote and part of Fuerteventura, 
besides exploring other islands ; B^thencourt meanwhile sailed 
to Cadiz for reinforcements. He returned in 1404 with the 
title of king, which he had secured from Henry III. of Castile. 
La Salle, thus placed in a position of inferiority, left the islands 
and appealed unsuccessfully for redress at the court of Castile. 
In 1405 B^thencourt visited Normandy, and returned with fresh 
colonists who conquered Hierro. In December 1406 he left the 
Canaries, entrusting their government to his nephew Maciot 
de B^thencourt, and reserving for himself a share in any profits 
obtained, and the royal title. Eight years of misrule followed 
before Queen Catherine of Castile intervened. Maciot there- 
upon sold his office to her envoy, Pedro Barba de Campos ; 
sailed to Lisbon and resold it to Prince Henry the Navigator ; 
and a few years afterwards resold it once more to Enrique de 
Guzman, count of Niebla. Jean de Bethencourt, who died 
in 1422, bequeathed the islands to his brother Reynaud ; Guzman 
sold them to another Spaniard named Paraza, who was forced 
to re-sell to Ferdinand and Isabella of Castile in 1476 ; and 
Prince Henry twice endeavoured to enforce his own claims. 
Meanwhile the Guanches remained unconquered throughout 
the greater part of the archipelago. In 1479 sovereignty 
of Ferdinand and Isabella over the Canaries was established 
by the treaty of Alcagova, between Portugal and Castile. After 
much bloodshed, and with reinforcements from the mother 
country, the Spaniards, under Pedro de Vera, became masters 
of Grand Canary in 1483. Palma was conquered in 1491, and 
Teneriffc in 1495, by Alonzo de Lugo. The archipelago was 
included for administrative purposes in the captaincy-general 
of Andalusia until 1833, when it was made a separate province. 
In 1902 a movement in favour of local autonomy was repressed 
by Spanish troops. 

Bibliography. — For a general description of the islands, se? Le ^ 
lies Canaries y by J. Pitard and L. Proust (Paris, 1909) ; Madeira and 
the Canary Islands, by A. Samler Brown, a guide for travellers and 
invalids, with coloun*d maps and plates (London, 1901) ; A Guide 
to the Canary Islands, by J. H. T. Ellerbeck (London, 1892) ; The 
Canary Islands as a Winter Resort, by J. Whitford (I.ondon, 1890, 
with maps and illustrations) ; De la Tierra Canaria, by L. and A. 
Millarcs Cubas (Madrid, 1894) ; and Physikalische Beschreibung der 
kanarischen Inseln, by L. von Buch (Berlin, 1825). Besides the inter- 
esting folio atlas of von Buch (Paris, 1836),- good modem maps have 
been published by E. Stanford (London, 1891, 12J English m. to 
I in.), and M. Perez y Rodriquez (Madrid, 1896-1898, 4 sheets). See 
also Histoire naturelle des ties Canaries, by P. Barker-Webb and S. 
Berthclot (Paris, 1835-1849) ; and “ Les lies Canaries ct les parages 
de p6che canariens,’^ by Dr. A. Taquin, in the B.S.R. Beige G. 26 
(1902), and 27 (1903) ; and, for history and antiquities, the Historia 
general de las islas Canarias, by A, Millares Cubaa, in ro vols. (Las 
Palmas, 1893-1 895), and Historia delainquisicion en las islas Canarias, 
by the same author (Las Palmas, 1874); AntiquiUs canariennes, 
by S. Berthelot (Paris, 1879). 

CANCALE, a fishing port of north-western France in the depart- 
ment of Ilie-et-Vilaine on the Bay of Cancale, 9 m. E.N.E. of 
St Malo by road. Pop. (1906) town 3827, commune 7061. 
It exports oysters, which are found in its. bay in large numbers 
and of excellent quality, and ^uips a fleet for the Newfoundland 
cod-fisheries. The harbour is protected by the rocks known 
as the Rochers de Cancale, In 1758 an English ajmy under 
tihe duke of Marlborough landed here for the purpose of attacking 
St Malo and pillaged the town. It was again bombs^ded by the 
English in 1779. 

'CANCEL (from the Lat. canceUi, a plural diminutive of cancer, 
a graring or lattice, from which are also derived ** chancel ” 
and ‘‘ chancellor a word meamng to cro^ out, from the 
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crossed latticed lines drawn aczxiss a legal document to annul it, 
hence to delete or destroy* 

CAHCELLl (plural of Lat. cancellus, dim. oi cancer, a crossing 
bar), in architecture, the term given to barriers which correspond 
to the modem balustrade or railing, especially the screen cKvid- 
iag the body of a church from the part occupied by the ministers ; 
hence “ ch^cel By the Romans cancelli were similarly 

employed to divide off portions of the courts of law (cf. the 
English ‘‘ bar 

CANCER, LUIS (d. 1549), Spanish missionary to Central 
America, was bom at Barbastro near Saragossa. After working 
for some time in Dominica and Haiti, he crossed to the mainland, 
where he had great success in pacifying the Indians whom more 
violent methods had failed to subdue. He upheld the cause 
of the natives at an ecclesiastical assembly held in Mexico in 
1546, and three years later, on the 26th of June, met his death 
at their hands on the west coast of Florida. 

CANCER C The Crab ’’), in astronomy, the fourth sign of the 
zodiac, denoted by the symbol Its name may be possibly 
derived from the fact that when the sun arrives at this part of 
the ecliptic it apparently retraces its path, resembling in some 
manner the sidelong motion of a crab. It is also a constellation, 
mentioned by Eudoxus (4th century b.c.) and Aratus (3rd 
century b.c.) ; Ptolemy catalogued 13 stars in it, Tycho Brahe 
15 and Hevelius 29. Its most interesting objects are : a large 
loose cluster of stars, known as Praesepe or the Beehive, visible 
as a nebulous patch to the naked eye, and ( Cancrt, a remarkable 
multiple star, composed of two stars, of magnitudes 5 and 5*7, 
revolving about each other in 60 years, and a third star of magni- 
tude 5' 5 which revolves about these two in an opposite direction 
in a period of 17 J years ; from irregularities in the motion of this 
star, it is supposed to be a satellite of an invisible body which 
itself revolves about the two stars previously mentioned, in a 
period of 600 to 700 years. 

CANCER, or Carcinoma (from Lat. cancer^ Gr. KapKivtafm, 
an eating ulcer), the name given to a class of morbid growths 
or tumours which occur in man, and also in most or all vertebrate 
animals. The term “ malignant disease is commonly used 
as synonymous with cancer.’* For the general pathology, &c., 
of tumours sec Tumour. 

Cancer exists in various forms, which, although differing from 
each other in many points, have yet certain common characters 
to which they owe their special significance. 

1. In structure such growths are composed of nucleated cells 
and free nuclei together with a milky fluid called cancer juice, 
all contained within a more or less dense fibrous stroma or 
framework. 

2. They have no well-defined limits, and they involve all 
textures in their vicinity, while they also tend to spread by the 
lymphatics and veins, and to cause similar growths in distant 
parts or organs called “ secondary cancerous growths.” 

3. They are undergoing constant increase, and their progress 
is usually rapid. 

4. Pain is a frequent symptom. When present it is generally 
of a severe and agonizing character, and together with the local 
effects of the disease and the resulting condition of ill health or 
“ cachexia,” hastens the fatal termination to which all cancerous 
growths tend. 

5. When such growths arc removed by the surgeon they are 
apt to return either at the same or at some other part. . 

The chief varieties of cancer are Scifthus or hard cancer, 
Encephaloid or soft cancer and Epithelial cancer. 

Scirrhus is remarkable for its hardness, which is due to the 
large amount of its fibrous, and relatively small proportion of 
its cell dements. It is of comparatively slow growth, but it 
tends to spread and to ulcerate. Its most common seat by far 
is the female breast, though it sometimes affects internal organs. 

Encephaloid is in stnidtur^ the reverse of the last, hs softness 
dependmg on tte preponderante of its cell oyer its fibrous ele- 
ments. Its ap]^>earance and consistence resemble brain substance 
(hence its name), and it is of such rapid grOwth as to have given 
rise to its beihg occasionally termed acute cancer. Its most 
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frequent seats are internal organs or the limbs. Ulceration and 
haemorrh^e are common accompaniments of thb form of cancer. 

Epithdid cancer is largely composed of cells resembling the 
natural epithdium of the body. It occurs most frequently 
in those parts provided with epithelium, such as the skin and 
mucous membranes, or where those adjoin, as in the lips. This 
form of cancer does not spread so rapidly nor produce secondary 
growths in other organs to the same extent as the two other 
varieties, but it tends equally with them to involve the neigh- 
bouring lymphatic glands, and to recur after removal. 

Cancer affects all parts of the body, but is much more frequent 
in some tissues than in others. According to recent statistics 
prepared by the registrar-general for England and Wales (sixty- 
seventh annual report) the most frequent seats are, in numerical 
order, as follows : — males — stomach, liver, rectum, intestines, 
aesophagus, tongue ,* females — ^uterus, breast, stomach, liver, 
intestines, rectum. Other statistics give similar, though not 
identical results. It may be said, broadly, that the most frequent 
seats are the female sexual organs and after them the digestive 
tract in both sexes. In children, in whom cancer is rare, the 
most frequent seats appear to be — under five, the kidneys 
and supra-renal bodies ; five to ten, the brain ; ten to twenty, 
the arm and leg bones. 

Cancer tends to advance steadily to a fatal termination, 
but its duration varies in different cases according to the part 
affected and according to the variety of the disease. Soft 
cancer affecting important organs of the body often proves 
fatal in a few months, while, on the other hand, cases of hard 
or epithelial cancer may sometimes last for several years ; 
but no precise limit can be assigned for any form of the disease. 
In some rare instances growths exhibiting all the signs of cancer 
may exist for a great length of time without making any progress, 
and may even dwindle and disappear altogether. This is called 

spontaneous cure.” 

Cancer has been the subject of observation from time 
immemorial, and of the most elaborate investigation by innumer- 
able workers in recent years ; but the problems of its 
origin and character have hitherto baffled inquiry. 

Modern scientific study of them may be said to have 
begun with J. Muller’s microscopic work in the structure of 
cancerous tissue early in the 19th century. A great impetus 
to this line of investigation was given by the cellular theory 
of R. Virchow and the pathological researches of Sir J. Paget, 
and general attention was directed to the microscopic examina- 
tion of the cells of which cancer is composed. This led to a 
classification, on which much reliance was once placed, of 
different kinds of cancer, based on the character of the cells, 
and particularly to a distinction between carcinoma^ in which the 
cells are of the epithelial type, and sarcoma, in which they are 
of the connective tissue type. The distinction, though still 
maintained, has proved barren ; it never had any real signifi- 
cance, either clinical or pathological, and the tendency in 
recent research is to ignore it. The increased knowledge gained 
in numerous other branches of biological science has also been 
brought to bear on the problem of cancer and has led to a number 
of theories ; and at the same time the apparently increasing 
prevalence of the disease recorded by the vital statistics of 
many countries has drawn more and more public attention 
to it. Two results have followed. One is the establishment 
of special endowed institutions devoted to cancer research; 
the other is the publication and discussion of innumerable 
theories and proposed methods of treatment. Popular interest 
has been constantly fanned by the announcement of some 
pretended discovery or cure, in which the public is invited to 
place its trust. Such announcements have no scientific value 
whatever. In the rare cases in which they are not pure quackery, 
they are always premature and based on inadequate ds^^ 

Organized cancer research stands on a different footing. 
It may be regarded as the revival at the end of the xqth oentuiy 
of what was unsuccessfully attempted at the beginning. 
early as 1792, at the suggestion of Mr. John Howi^, surgeon, 
a ward was opened at the Middlesex hospital in London for 
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the special benefit of pmons suffering from cancer. It was 
^tted up and endowed anonymously by Mr Samuel Whitbread^ 
M.P. for Bedford, and according to the terms of the benefaction 
at least six patients were to be continually maintained in it 
until relieved by art or released by death. The purpose w^ 
both philanthropic and scientific, as Mr Howard explained in 
bringing forward the suggestion. Two principal objects, he 
said, presented themselves to his mind, “ namely, the relief of 
persons suffering under this disease and the investigation of 
a complaint which, although extremely common, is both with 
regard to its natural history and cure but imperfectly known.” 
This benefaction was the origin of one of the most complete 
institutions for the scientific study of cancer that exists to^ay. 

In 1804 a Society for Investigating the Nature of Cancer 
was formed by a number of medical men in London, Edinburgh 
and other towns at the instigation of John Hunter. The aim 
was collective investigation, and an attempt was made to carry 
it out by issuing forms of inquiry ; but the imperfect means 
of communication then existing caused the scheme to be aban- 
doned in a short time. Subsequent attempts at collective 
investigation also failed until recently. About 1900 a movement, 
which had been for some time gathering force, began to take 
visible shape simultaneously in different countries. The cancer 
ward at l^e Middlesex hospital had then developed into a 
cancer wing, and to it were added special laboratories for the 
investigation of cancer, which were opened on the 1st of March 
1900. In this establishment the fully equipped means of clinical 
and laboratory research were united under one roof and manned 
by a staff of investigators under the direction of Dr W. S. 
I^u^rus Barlow, In the same year the Deutsche Coniite fiir 
Krebsforschung was organized in Berlin, receiving an annual 
subsidy of 5000 marks (£250) from the imperial exchequer. 
This body devoted its energies to making a census of cancer 
patients in Germany on a definite date. A special ward for 
cancer was also set apart at the Charity hospital in Berlin, 
with a state endowment of 53,000 marks (£2560) per annum, 
and a laboratory for cancer research was attached to the first 
medical clinique under Professor Ernst von Leyden at the 
same hospital. A third institution in Germany is a special cancer 
department at the Royal Prussian Institute for Experimental 
Therapeutics at Frankfort-on-Main, which has been supported, 
like the Imperial Cancer Research Fund in England, by private 
contributions on a generous scale. The fund just mentioned 
was initiated in October 1901, and its operations took definite 
shape a year later, when Dr E. F. Bashford was appointed 
general superintendent of research. The patron of the founda- 
tion was King Edward VII., and the president was the prince of 
Wales. It had in 1908 a capital endowment of about £120,000, 
subscribed by private munificence and producing an income 
of about £7000 a year. The central laboratory is situated 
in the examination building of the Royal Colleges of Physicians 
and Surgeons in London, and the work is conducted under the 
superintendence of on executive committee formed by repre- 
sentatives of those bodies. In the United States a cancer 
laboratory, which had been established in Buffalo in 1899 
imder Dr Roswell Park, was formally placed under the control 
of New York state in June 1901, and is supported by an annual 
grant of $15,000 (£3000). There are oth^ provisions in the 
United States connected with Harvard and Cornell universities. 
At the former the “ Caroline Brewer Croft Fund for Cancer 
Research ” started special investigations in the surgical depart- 
ment of the Harvard Medical School in 1900 or the previous 
3rear, and in connexion with the Cornell University Medical 
School there is a small endowment called the Huntingdon 
Cancer Research Fund.” There appear to be institutions of 
a similar character in other countries, in addition to innumerable 
investigators at universities and other ordinary seats of scientific 
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imUempt has been mode to 0CH>rdinate the work thus 
ron in different oountries. An international cancer 
congress iRras held at .Heideibeig and Frankfort in 1906, and 

a proposal’ was put forward by Gennan representatives that a 

■ 


permanent international conference on cancer should be estab- 
lished with headquarters in Berlin. The committee of the 
Imperial Cancer Research Fund did not fall in with the proposal, 
bei^ of opinion that more was to be gained in the existing 
stage of knowledge by individual intercourse and exchange 
of material between actual laboratory workers. 

in spite of the immense concentration of effort indicated 
by the simultaneous establishment of so many centres of endowed 
research, and in spite of the light thrown upon 
the problem from many sides by modern biological 
science, our knowledge of the origin of cancer is 
still in such a tentative state that a detailed account of 
the theories put forward is not called for; it will suffice to 
indicate their general drift. The actual pathological process 
of cancer is extremely simple. Certain cells, which are apparently 
of a normal character and have previously performed normal 
functions, begin to grow and multiply in an abnormal way 
in some part of the body. They continue this process so per- 
sistently that they first invade and then destroy the surrounding 
tissues ; nothing can withstand their march. They are moreover 
carried to other parts of the body, where they establish them- 
selves and grow in the same way. Their activity is carried on 
with relentless determination, though at a varying pace, until 
the patient dies, unless they are bodily removed. Hence the 
word ‘‘malignant.” The problem is — ^what are these cells, 
or why do they behave in this way ? The principal answers 
put forward may be summarized {i) they are epithelial cells 
which grow without ceasing because the connective tissue has 
lost the capacity to hold their proliferative powers in check 
(H. Freund, following K. Thiersch and W. Waldeyer) ; (2) they 
are embryonic cells accidentally shut off (J. F. Cohnheim) ; 

(3) they are epithelial cells with a latent power of unlimited 
proliferation which becomes active on their being dislocated 
from the normal association (M. W. II. Ribbcrt and Borrmann) ; 

(4) they are stimulated to unlimited growth by the presence 
of a parasite (Plimmer, Sanfelice, Roncali and others) ; (5) they 
are fragments of reproductive tissue (G. T. Beatson) ; (6) they 
are cells which have lost their differentiated character and 
assumed elementary properties (von Hausemann, 0 . Hertwig). 
The very number and variety of hypotheses show that none 
is established. Most of them attempt to explain the growth 
but not the origin of the disease. The hypothesis of a parasitic 
origin, suggested by recent discoveries in relation to other 
diseases, has attracted much attention ; but the observed 
phenomena of cancerous growths are not in keeping with those 
of all known parasitic diseases, and the theory is now somewhat 
discredited. A more recent theory that cancer is due to failure 
of the normal secretions of the pancreas has not met with 
much acceptance. 

Some generalizations bearing on the problem have been 
drawn from the work done in the laboratories of the Imperial 
Cancer Research Fund. They may be summarily stated thus. 
Cancer has been shown to be an identical process in all vertebrates 
(including fishes), and to develop at a time which conforms in 
a striking manner to the limits imposed by the long or short 
compass of life in different animals. Cancerous tissue can be 
artificially propagated in the short-lived mouse by actual 
transference to another individual, but only to one of the same 
species. Cancerous tissue thus propagated presents all the 
characteristic features of the malignant growth of sporadic 
tumours; it infiltrates and produces extensive secondary 
growths. Under suitable experimental conditions the aggregate 
growth of a cancer is undefmed, of enormous and, so far as we 
can judge, of limitless amount This extraordinary growth is due 
to the continued proliferation of cancerous celis when trans- 
planted. The processes by which growing cancer celk are trans- 
ferred to a new individual are easily distinguishable and funda- 
mentally different from all known processes of infection. The 
artificial propagation of cancer causes no speci& symptoms of 
illness in llie animal in which it procew. Under artificial 
propagation cancer maintains all the characters of the original 
tuznours of the primary hosts. Car£ino^ and sarcinna agree 
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in possessing all the pathological and cellular features of malig* 
nant new growths. 

Simultaneously with the active pursuit of laboratoiy research 
much statistical work has been devoted to establishii^ the broad 
facts of the prevalence and incidence of cancer on a 
of Mocifr* basis. The point of most general interest is the 
apparently steady increase of the disease in all countries 
possessing f^rly trustworthy records. It will be sufficient to 
give the figures for England and Wales os an example. 

. Annual Death-rates from Cancer to a Million living 


England and WaUs, 


1871-1875. 

1876-1880. 

1881-1885. 

1886-1890. 

1891-1893. 

1896-1900. 

1901-1904. 

861 

445 

493 

547 

631 

711 

800 


In forty years the recorded rate had risen from 403 to 861. 
The question how far these and similar statistics represent a 
real increase cannot be satisfactorily resolved, because it is 
impossible to ascertain how much of the apparent increase is 
due to more accurate diagnosis and improved registration. 
Some of it is certainly due to those causes, so that the recorded 
figures cannot be taken to represent the facts as they stand. 
At the same time it is certain that some increase has taken place 
in consequence of the increased average length of life ; a larger 
proportion of persons now reach the ages at which cancer is 
most frequent. Increase due to this fact, though it is a real 
increase, does not indicate that the cause of cancer is more rife 
or more potent ; it only means that the condition of the popula- 
tion in regard to age is more favourable to its activity. On the 
whole it seems probable that, when allowance has been made 
for this factor and for errors due to improved registration, a real 
increase due to other causes has taken place, though it is not so 
great as the recorded statistics would indicate. 

The long-established conclusions concerning the incidence of 
the disease in regard to age and sex have been confirmed and 
rendered more precise by modem statistics. Cancer is a disease 
of old age ; the incidence at the ages of sixty-five to seventy-five 
is ten times greater than at the ages thirty-five to forty-five. 
This fact is the source of frequent fallacies when different countries 
or districts and different periods are compared with each other, 
unless account is taken of the differences in age and constitution. 
With regard to sex females are far more liable than males ; the 
respective death-rates per million living for England and Wales 
in 1904 were — males 740 ; females 1006. But the two rates 
show a tendency to approximate ; the increase shown over 
a series of years has been considerably more rapid among males 
than among females. One result of more careful examination 
of statistics has been to discredit, though perhaps somewhat 
hastily, certain observations regarding the prevalence of cancer 
in special districts and special houses. On the other hand the 
fuller statistics now available concerning the relative frequency 
of cancer in the several organs and parts of the body, of which 
some account is given above, go to confirm the old observation 
that cancer commonly begins at the seat of some local irritation. 
By far riie most frequent seats of disease are the uterus and 
breast in women and the digestive tract in both sexes, and these 
are all particularly subject to such irritation. With regard to 
the influence of heredity the trend of modern research is to 
minimize or deny its importance in cancer, as in phthisis, and 
to explain family histories by other considerations. At most 
heredity is only thought to confer a predisposition. 

The only “ cure for cancer remams removal by operation ; 
but improved methods of diagnosis enable this to be done in 
many cases at an earlier stage of the disease than 
formerly ; and modem metbocS of suigeiy permit not 
only of operation in parts of the body formerly inacces- 
sible, but slao more complete removal of the affected tissues. 
Numeious forms of treatment by modem therapeutic means, 
both internal and external, have been advocated and tried ; 
but are all of an experimeatai nature and have failed to 
ibeet witb gteneral acceptance. One of the most recent is treat- 
ment by trypsin, a pancreatic ferment. This has been suggested 
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by Dr John Beard of Edinburgh m conformity with the tiieoiy, 
mentioned above, that failure of the pancreatic secretions is 
the cause of c^cer. It has been claimed that the drug exercises 
a favourable influence in conjunction with operation and even 
without The experience of different observers with regard 
to results is contra^ctory ; but clinical investigations conducted 
at Middlesex hospital in a number of cases of undoubted cancer 
in strict accordance with Dr Beard’s directions, and summarized 
by Dr Walter Ball and Dr Fairfield Thomas in the Sixth Report 
from ike Cancer Research Laboratories {Archives of Middlesex 
Hospital, vol. ix.) in May 1907, resulted in the conclusion “ that 
the course of cancer, considered both as a disease and as a 
morbid process, is unaltered by the administration of trypsin 
and amylopsin.” The same conclusion has been reached after 
similar trials at the cancer hospital. Another experimental 
method of treatment which has attracted much attention 
is application of the X-rays. The results vary in a capricious 
and inexplicable manner; in some cases marked benefit has 
followed, in others the disease lias been as markedly ajggravated. 
Until more is known both of cancer and of X-rays, their use must 
be considered not only experimental but risky. (A. Sl.) 

OANORIN, FRANZ LUDWIG VON (1738-1812), German 
mineralogist and metallurgist, was bom on the 21st of February 
1738, at Breitenbach, Hesse-Darmstadt. In 1764 he entered 
the service of the landgrave of Hcsse-Darmsladt at Hanau, be- 
coming professor of mathematics at the military academy, head 
of the civil engineering department of the state, director of the 
theatre and (1774) of file mint. A work on the copper mines of 
Hesse (1767) earned him a European reputation, and in 1783 he 
accepted from Catherine 11 , of Russia the directorship of the 
famous Staraya salt-works, living thenceforth in Russia. In 
1798 he became a councillor of state at St Petersburg. He pub- 
lished many works on mineralogy and metallurgy, of which the 
most important, the Grundzuge der Berg- und Salewerkskunde 
(13 vols., Frankfort, 1773-1791), has been translated into several 
languages. His son. Count Georg von Cancrin, or Kankrin 
(1774-1845), was the eminent Russian minister of finance, 

CANDELABRUM (from Lat. candela, a taper or candle), 
the stand on which ancient lamps were placed. The most ancient 
example is the bronze candelabrum made by Callimachus for the 
Erechtheum at Athens, to carry the lamp sacred to Minerva. 
In this case it is probable the lamp was suspended, as in the 
example from Pompeii, now in the Naples museum ; this con- 
sisted of a stalk or reed, the upper part moulded with projecting 
feature to carry the lamps, and a base resting on three lions’ or 
griffins’ feet ; sometimes there was a disk at the top to carry 
a lamp, and sometimes there was a hollow cup, in whieffi resinous 
woods were burnt. The origin of the term suggests that on the 
top of the disk was a spike to carry a wax or tallow candle {candela 
or funalia). Besides these bronze candelabra, of which there are 
many varieties in museums, the Romans used more ponderous 
supports in stone or marble, of which many examples were found 
in the Thermae. These consisted of a base, often triangular, 
and of similar design to the small sacrificial altars, and a shaft 
either richly moulded or carved with the acanthus plant and 
crowned with a large cup or basin. There is a fine example of 
the latter in the Vatican. The Roman examples seem to have 
served as models for many of the candelabra in the churches in 
Italy. The word candelabrum ” is also now used to describe 
many different forms of lighting with multiple points, and is 
often applied to hanging lights as well as to those which rise from 
a staiuL 

CANDIA^ formerly the capital and still the most populous city 
of Oete {qdt,), to w^h it has given its name. It is situated on 
the norths shore somewhat nearer the eastern than the w^teim 
end of the island, in 35® 20' N. lat. and 25® 9' E. long. It is still 
surrounded by its extensive Venetian fortifications ; but ttey 
have faDen into disrepair, and a good part of the town is in a 
dilapidated condition, mainly from the effects of earthquakes. 
The principal buildings are the Venetian loggia (harb^ously 
xnutikted the new regime), the Konak (now Prefecture), 
the mosques, which ate fourteen in number, the new cathedral, 
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the two Greek churdies, the Armenian church, the Capuchin 
monastery, the bazaars and the baths. There are also some 
beautiful Venetian fountains. The town is the seat of a Greek 
archbishop. A highly interesting museum has been formed 
here containing the antiquities found during the recent excava- 
tions. The chief trade is in oil and soap, both of which are of 
excellent quality; The coasting trade, which is of considerable 
importance, is mainly carried on in Turkish vessels. The manu- 
facture of leadier for home consumption is an extensive industry, 
and wine of good quality is produced in the neighbourhood. 
The harbour, which had grown almost inaccessible, was deepened 
by Mustapha Pasha between 1820 and 1840. It is formed for 
the most part by the ancient moles, and was never deep enough 
to admit the larger vessels even of the Venetians, which were 
accustomed to anchor in the port of the neighbouring island 
of Standia. A short distance from St George^s Gate there was 
a small village exclusively inhabited by lepers, who numbered 
about seventy families, but they have now been transported to 
Spinalonga. The population of the town is estimated at from 
15,000 to 18,000, about half being Mahommedan Greeks. The 
site, of Candia, or, as it was till lately locally known, Megalo 
castro (the Great Fortress), has been supposed to correspond 
with that of the ancient Heracleiottf the seaport of Cnossus, 
and this appellation has now been officially revived by its Greek 
inhabitants. The ruins of Cnossus are situated at the distance 
of about 3 m. to the south-east at the village of Makryteichos 
or Long Wall. Founded by the Saracens in the 9th century, 
Candia was fortified by the Genoese in the 12th, and was greatly 
extended and strengthened by the Venetians in the 13th, 14th 
and 15th centuries. It was besieged by the Turks xmder the 
vizier Achmet in ; and, in spite of a most heroic defence, 
in which the Venetians lost 30,000 in killed and wounded, it 
was forced to surrender in 1669. (See also Crete.) 

CANDIDATE, one who offers himself or is selected by others 
for an office or place, particularly one who puts up for election 
to parliament or to any public body. The word is derived 
from the Latin candidatus, clad in white (candidus). In Rome, 
candidates for election to the higher magistracies appeared in 
the Campus Martius, the Forum and other public places, during 
their canvass, in togas with the white of the natural wool 
brightened by chalk. 

CANDLE (Lat. candela, from candere, to glow), a cylindrical 
rod of solid fatty or waxy matter, enclosing a centrd fibrous 
wick, and designed to be burnt for giving light. The oldest 
materials employed for making candles are beeswax and tallow, 
while among those of more recent introduction are spermaceti, 
stearine and paraffin wax. Waxlights (cereus, sc. ^unis) were 
Icnown to the Romans. In the middle ages wax candles were 
little used, owing to their expense, except for the ceremonies 
of the church and other religious purposes (see Lights, Cere- 
monial Use of), but in the 15th century, with the cheapening of 
wax, they began to find wider employment. The tallow candle, 
mentioned by Apuleius as sebaceus, was long an article of domestic 
manufacture. The tallow was melted and strained, and then 
lengths of cotton or flax fibre, or rushes from which most of the 
external skin had been stripfied, only sufficient being left to 
support the pith (‘* rushlights ’’), were dipped into it, the opera- 
tion being repeated until the desired thickness had been attained. 
In Paris, in the 13th century, there was a gild of candlemakers 
who went from house to house to make tallow candles, the 
manufacture of wax candles being in the hands of another gild. 
This separation of the two branches of the trade is also exempli- 
fied by the existence of twQ,,distinct livery companies in the 
city of London — ^the Waxchiiidlers and the Tallowchandlers ; 
the French chandeUe proper^Means tallow candle, candles made 
of materials less fusible being called bougies, a term 

said to be derived fromj||flb\n;|^f Bougie in Algeria, either 
because wax was prq^t|M|l|IN^^ bemuse the Venetians 
imported wax candles^MppSto (Europe. The old tallow 
** dips gave a poor l^ktjMpptAllow itself is now used only 
to a limited extent, except*lMj||i^rce of stearine.’' This is 
the trade name for a mixdMWW solid . fatty acids— mainly 


stearic and palmitic— manufactured not only from tallow and 
other animal fats, ^ut also from such vegetable fats as palm-oil. 
Paraffin wax, a mixture of solid hydrocarbons obtained irom 
crude North American and Rangoon petroleum, and also yielded 
in large quantities by the Scotch shale oil indust^, is, at least 
in Great Britain, a still more important material of candle- 
manufacture, which came into use about 1854. Spermaceti, 
a crystalline fatty substance obtained from the sperm whale 
{Physeter macrocephalus), was introduced as a material for 
candles about a century earlier. In practice the candlemaker 
mostly uses mixtures of these materials. For instance, 5-10 % 
of stearine, which is used alone for candles that have to be burnt 
in hot climates, is mixed with paraffin wax, to counteract the 
tendency to bend with heat exhibited by the latter substance. 
Again, the brittleness of spermaceti is corrected by the addition 
of beeswax, stearine, paraffin wax or ceresin (obtained from the 
mineral wax ozocerite). In some “ composite ” candles stearine 
is mixed with the hard fat (** cocoa-nut stearine ”) expressed from 
cocoa-nut oil by hydraulic pressure ; and this cocoa-nut stearine 
is also used for night-lights, which are short thick candles with 
a thin wick, calculated to bum from six to ten hours. 

The stearine or stearic acid industry originated in the discovery 
made by M. E. Chevreul about 1815, that fats are glycerides 
or compounds of glycerin with fatty acids, mostly palmitic, 
stearic and oleic. The object of the candlemaker is to remove 
this glycerin, not only because it is a valuable product in itself, 
but also because it is an objectionable constituent of a candle ; 
the vapours of acrolein formed by its decomposition in the 
flame are the cause of the unpleasant odours produced by 
tallow “ dips.” He also removes the oleic acid, which is liquid 
at ordinary temperatures, from the- palmitic and stearic acids, 
mixtures of which solidify at temperatures varying from about 
130° to 155® F., according to the percentage of each present. 
Several methods are in use for the decomposition of the fats. 
In the autoclave process the fat, whether tallow, palm-oil or a 
mixture of the two, mixed with 25 or 30 % of water and about 
3 % of lime, is subjected in an autoclave to steam at a pressure 
of about 120 lb per square* inch for eight or ten hours, when 
nearly all of it is saponified. On standing the product separates 
into two layers — “ sweet water ” containing glycerin below, 
and the fatty acids with a certain amount of lime soap above. 
The upper layer is then boiled and treated with enough sulphuric 
acid to decompose the lime soap, the calcium sulphate formed 
is allowed to subside, and the fatty acids are run off into shallow 
boxes to be crystallized or “seeded” prior to the separation 
of the oleic acid, which is effected by pressing the solid blocks 
from the boxes, first cold and then hot, by hydraulic machiner>\ 
In another process saponification is effected by means of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid. The fat is mixed with 4-6 % of the 
acid and treated with steam in boiling water till the hydrolysis 
is complete, when on standing the glycerin and sulphuric acid 
sink to the bottom and the fatty acids rise to the top. Owing 
to the darkness of their colour, when this process is employed, 
the latter usually have to be distilled before being crystallized. 
The autoclave process yields about 45 % of stearine, one-third 
of which is recovered from the expressed oleic acid, but with 
sulphuric acid saponification the amount of stearine is higher — 
over 60 % — and that of oleic acid less, part of it being converted 
into solid material by the action of the acid. The yield of 
glycerin is also less. In a combination of the two processes the 
fat may first be treated by the autoclave process, so as to obtain 
a full yield (aboutsvao %) of glycerin, and the resulting fatty 
acids then subjected to acid saponification, so as to get the higher 
amount of stearine. At the best, however, some 30 % of oleic 
acid remains, and thoi^h often sought, no satisfactory method 
of converting this residue into solid has been discovered. It 
constitutes “ red oil,” and is used in soap-middng and in woollen 
manufacture. In the process patented by Ernst Twitchell 
in 1898, decomposition is effected by boiling tihe fat with half 
its bulk of water in presence of a reagent obtained by the action 
of sulphuric acid on oleic acid and an aromatic hydrocarbon sudi 
as benzene. 



The wick is a most important part of a candle^ and unless 
it is of proper size and texture either too much or too little 
fuel will be supplied to the dame^ and the candle will gutter 
or be otherwise unsatisfactory. The material generally employed 
is cotton yam, plaited or “ braided ” by machinery, and treated 
or “ pickled ** with a solution of boracic acid, ammonium or 
potassium nitrate, or other salt. The tightness of the plaiting 
varies with the material used for the candle, wicks for stearine 
being looser than for paraffin, but tighter than for wax or 
spermaceti. The plaited wick is flat and curls over as the 
candle burns, and thus the end is kept projecting into the 
outer part of the flame where it is consumed, complete com- 
bustion being aided by the pickling process it has undergone. 
In the old tallow dips the strands of cotton were merely twisted 
toT:ether, instead of being plaited ; wicks made in this way 
had no determinate bias towards the outside of the flame, 
and thus were not wholly consumed, the result being that there 
was apt to be an accumulation of charred matter, which choked 
the flame unless removed by periodical “ snuffing.” 

Four ways of making candles may be distinguished — dipping, 
pouring, drawing and moulding, the last being that most com- 
monly employed. Dipping is essentially the same as the domestic 
process already described, but the rate of production is increased 
by mounting a number of wicks in a series of frames, each of 
which in turn is brought over the tallow bath so that its wicks 
can he dipped. Pouring^ used in the case of wax, which cannot 
well be moulded because it contracts in cooling and also has 
a tendency to stick to the moulds, consists in ladling molten 
wax upon the wicks suspended from an iron ring. When of 
the desired thickness the candles are rolled under a plate on 
a marble slal). In drawing, used for small tapers, the wick, 
rtilled on a drum, is passed through the molten wax or paraffin, 
drawn through a circular hole and slowly wound on a second 
drum ; it is then passed again through the molten material 
and through a somewhat larger hole, and reeled back on the 
first drum, this process being repeated with larger and larger 
h )les until the coating is of the required thickness. In moulding, 
a numl:)er of slightly conical moulds are fixed by the larger 
extremity to a kind of trough, with their tapered ends projecting 
d nvnwards and with wicks arranged down their centres. The 
molten material is poured into the trough and fills the moulds, 
from which the candles are withdrawn when solidified. Modern | 
candle-moulding machines are continuous in their operation ; 
long lengths of wick are coiled on bobbins, one for each mould, 
and the act of removing one set of candles from their moulds 
draws in a fresh set of wicks. “ Self-fitting ends,” which were 
invented by J. L. Field in 1864, and being shaped like a trun- 
cated cone enable the candles to be fixed in candlesticks of any 
diameter, are formed by means of an attachment to the tops 
of the moulds ; spirally twisted candles are, as it were, unscrewed 
from their itioulds. It is necessary to be able to regulate the 
temperature of the moulds accurately, else the candles will 
not come out freely and will not be of good appearance. For 
stearine candles the moulds are immersed in tepid water and 
the cooling must be slow, else the material will crystallize, 
though if it be too slow cracking will occur. For paraffin, on 
the other hand, the moulds must be rather hotter ^an the molten 
material (about 200® F.), and must be quickly cooled to prevent 
the candles from sticking. 

A candle-power, as a unit of light in photometry, was defined 
by the (London) Metropolis Gas Act of i860 as the light given 
by a sperm candle, of which six weighed i lb and each burned 
120 grains an hour. 

See W. Lant ■Caxpenter, Soaps and Candles (London, 1895) ; C. E. 
Groves and W. Thorp, Chemical Technology, vol. ii. " Lighting ’ 
(London, 2895 ) ; L. L. Lambocn, Soaps, Candles and Glycerine (New 
York, 1906) ; J.Lewkowitsch, Oils, JPats, and Waxes (London, 2909). 

CA1IDLEMA8 (Lat. festum candelofum sive lumiwum), the 
name for the ancient churdi festival, celebrated annually on 
the 3 hd of February, in commemoration of the presentation 
of Christ in the Temple. In the Greek Olurch it is known as 
-Yirciiramy roi) Kv/sfdv the meeting of the Lord,” i.e, with 


Simeon and Anna), in the West as the Purification of the Blessed 
Virgin. It is the most ancient of all the festivals in honour of the 
Virgin Mary, A description is given of its celebration at Jeru- 
salem in the Peregrinatio of Etheria (Silvia), in the second half 
of the 4th century. It was then kept on the 14th of February, 
forty days after Epiphany, the celebration of the Nativity 
(Christmas) not having been as yet introduced ; the Armenians 
still keep it on this day, as ” the Coming of the Son of God into 
the Temple.” The edebration gradually spread to other parts 
of the church, being moved to the 2nd of February, forty days 
after the newly established feast of Christmas. In 542 it was 
established throughout the entire East Roman empire by 
Justinian. Its introduction in the West is somewhat obscure. 
The 8th -century Gelasian Sacramentary, which embodies a 
much older tradition, mentions it under the title of Purification 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, which has led some to suppose that 
it was ordained by Pope Geiasius 1 . in 492^ as a counter-attraction 
to the heathen Lupercalia ; but for this there is no warrant. 
The procession on this day was introduced by Pope Sergius I. 
(687-701). The custom of blessing the candles for the whole 
year on this day, whence the name Candlemas is derived, did not 
come into common use until the iith century. 

In the Quadragesimae de Epiphania as described by Etheria 
there is, as Monsignor Duchesne points out {Christian Worship, p. 
272), no indication of a special association with the Blessed 
Virgin ; and the distinction between the festival as celebrated in 
the East and West is that in the former it is a festival of Christ, 
in the latter a festival pre-eminently of the Virgin Mother. 

See L. Duchesne, Christian Worship (Eng. trans., London, 1904) ; 
art. 5.V. by F. G. liolweek in the Catholic Uncyclopaedia. 

CANDLESTICK, the receptacle for holding a candle, now- 
adays made in various art-forms. The word was formerly 
used for any form of support on which lights, whether candles 
or lamps, were fixed ; thus a candelabrum {q.v.) is sometimes 
spoken of from tradition as a candlestick, e.g. as when Moses 
was commanded to make a candlestick for the tabernacle, of 
hammered gold, a talent in weight, and consisting of a base 
with a shaft rising out of it and six arms, and with seven lamps 
supported on the summits of the six arms and central shaft. 
When Solomon built the temple, he placed in it ten golden 
candlesticks, five on the north and five on the south side of the 
Holy Place ; but after the Babylonish captivity the golden 
candlestick was again placed in the temple, as it had been 
before in the tabernacle by Moses. On the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titus, it was carried with other spoils to Rome. 
Representations of the seven-branched candlestick, as it is called, 
occur on the arch of Titus at Rome, and on antiquities found 
in the Catacombs at Rome. The primitive form of candlestick 
was a torch made of slips of bark, vine tendrils or wood dipped 
in wax or tallow, tied together and held in the hand by the 
lower end, such as are frequently figured on ancient painted 
vases. The next step was to attach to them a cup {discus) 
to catch the dripping wax or tallow. 

A candlestick may be either flat ” or ” tall.” The former 
has a short stem, rising from a dish, and is usually furnished 
with an extinguisher fitting into a socket ; the latter has a pillar 
which may be only a few mches in height or may rise to several 
feet, and rarely has an extinguisher. The fiat variety is some- 
times called a ” bedroom candlestick.” The beginnings of this 
interesting and often beautiful appliance arc not exactly known, 
but it dates certainly as far back as the 14th century and is 
probably older. It is most usually of metal, earthenware or 
china, but originally it was made of some hard wood and had 
no socketed pillar, the candle fitting upon a metal jpike, in the 
fashion still familiar in the case of many churcl#> candlesticks. 
It has been constantly influenced by mobiliary and architectural 
fashions, and has varied, as it sl^l varies, from the severest 
simplici^ of form and material to the most elal^rate artistic 
treatment and the costliest materials--g[old and silver, crystal, 
maiUe and enamel. Previous to the 17th century, iron, latten, 
bronze and copper were chiefly used, but thenceforward the 
* So Baronius, Ann. ad ann. 544. 
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most elegant examples were chiefly of silver, though in more 
modem periods Sheffield plate, silver plate and china became 
exceedingly popular. Sometimes the base and sconce are of one 
material and the pillar of another, as when the former arc of 
silver and the pillar of marble or china. The choice and com- 
bination of materials are, indeed, infinite. The golden age of the 
candlestick lasted, roughly speaking, from the third quarter 
of the 17th century to the end of the i8th. The later Jacobean, 
Queen Anne and early Georgian forms were often extremely 
elegant, with broad bases, round, oval or square and swelling 
stems. Fine examples of these periods, especially when of silver, 
are much sought after and command constantly augmenting 
prices. As with most domestic appliances the history of the 
candlestick is an unceasing tendency towards simplicity, the 
most elaborate and fantastic forms, animals and reptiles, the 
monstrous creatures of mythology, lions and men-at-arms, angels 
and cupids, having gradually given place to architectural motives 
such as the baluster stem and to the classic grace of the Adam 
style. The candlestick in its modern form is, indeed, artistically 
among the least unsatisfactory of household plenishings. 

CAVDLISH, ROBERT SMITH (1806-1873), Scottish divine, 
was born at Edinburgh on the 23rd of March 1806, and spent 
his early years in Glasgow, where he graduated in 1823. During 
the years 1823-1826 he went through the prescribed course 
at the divinity hall, then presided over by Dr Stevenson MacGill, 
and on leaving, accompanied a pupil as private tutor to Eton, 
where he stayed two years. In 1829 he entered upon his life’s 
work, having been licensed to preach during the summer 
vacation of the previous year. After short assistant pastorates at 
St Andrew’s, Glasgow, and Bonhill, Dumbartonshire, he obtained 
a settled charge as minister of the important parish of St George’s, 
Edinburgh. Here he at once took the place he so long held 
as one of the ablest preachers in Scotland. Destitute of natural 
oratorical gifts and somewhat ungainly in his manner, he 
attracted and even riveted the attention of his audience by 
a rare combination of intellectual keenness, emotional fervour, 
spiritual insight and power of dramatic representation of 
character and life. His theology was that of the Scottish 
Calvinistic school, but his sympathetic character combined 
with strong conviction gathered round him one of the largest 
and most intelligent congregations in the city. 

From the very commencement of his ministry in Edinburgh, 
Candlish took the deepest interest in ecclesiastical questions, 
and he soon became involved as one of the chief actors in the 
struggle which was then agitating the Scottish church. His 
first Assembly speech, delivered in 1839, placed him at once 
among the leaders of the party that aherwards formed the 
Free Oiurch, and his infiuence in bringing about the Disruption 
of 1843 was inferior only to that of Thomas Chalmers. Great 
as was his popularity as a preacher, it was in the arena of 
ecclesiastical delmte that his ability tliiefly showed itself, and 
probably no other single man had from first to last so large a 
share in shaping the constitution and guidii^ the policy of 
the Free Church, He took his stand on two principles : the 
right of the people to choose their ministers, and the independence 
of the church in things spiritual. On his advice Hugh Miller 
was appointed editor of the Wiiness, the powerful Free Church 
organ. He was actively engaged at one time or other in nearly 
all the various schemes of the church, but special mention 
should be made of his services on the education committee, 
of which he was convener from 1846 to 1863, and in the un- 
successful negotiations for union among the non-established 
Presbyterian denominations of Scotland, which were carried 
on during the years 1863-1873. In the Assembly of 1861 he 
filled the moderator’s chw. 

As a theologian the i^Mition of Candlish was perhaps inferior 
to that which he held as a Jpreacher and ecclesiastic, but it was 
not inconsiderable. So e$fly as 2841 his reputation in this 
department was sufficient to secure for him the government 
nomination to the newly founded chair of Biblical criticism 
in the university of Edinburgh. Owing to the opposition of 
Lord Aberdeen, however, the presentation was cancelled. In 


1847 Candlish, who had received the degree of D.D. from Prince- 
ton, New Jersey ,rin 1841, was chosen by the Assembly of the 
Free Church to succeed Chalmers in the chair of divinity in the 
New College, Edinbiugh. After partially fulfilling the duties 
of the office for one session, he was led to resume the charge 
of St George’s, the clergyman who had been chosen by the 
congregation as his successor having died before entering on 
his work. • In 1862 he succeeded William Cunningham as principal 
of New College with the understanding that he should still 
retain his position as minister of St George’s. He died on the 
19th of October 1873. 

Though his greatest power was not displayed through the 
press, Candlish made a number of contributions to theological 
literature. In 1842 he published the first volume of his Con- 
tributions towards the Exposition of the Book of Genesis, a work 
which was completed in three volumes several years later. 
In 1854 he delivered, in Exeter Hall, London, a lecture on 
the Theological Essays of the Rev. F. D. Maurice, which he after- 
wards published, along with a fuller examination of the doctrine 
of the essays. In this he defended the forensic aspect of the 
gospel. A treatise entitled The Atonement; its Reality, Com^ 
pleteness and Extent (1861) was based upon a smaller work 
which first appeared in 1845. In 1864 he delivered the first 
series of Cunningham lectures, taking for his subject The Father- 
hood of God. Published immediately afterwards, the lectures 
excited considerable discussion on account of the peculiar views 
they represented. Further illustrations of these views were 
given in two works published about the same time as the 
lectures, one a treatise On the Sonship and Brotherhood of 
Believers, and the other an exposition of the first epistle of 
St John. 

Sec William Wilson, Memorials of R. S. Candlish, D.D,, with a 
chapter on his position as a theologian by Robert Rainy. 

CANDOLLE, AUGUSTIN PYRAME DE (1778-1841), Swiss 
botanist, was born at Geneva on the 4th of February 1778. He 
was descended from one of the ancient families of Provence, 
whence his ancestors had been expatriated for their religion 
in the middle of the i6th century. Though a weakly boy he 
showed great aptitude for study, and distinguished himself 
at school by his rapid attainments in classical and general 
literature, and specially by a faculty for writing elegant verse. 
He began his scientific studies at the college of Geneva, where 
the teaching of J. P. E. Vaucher first inspired him with the 
determination to make botanical science the chief pursuit of 
his life. In 1796 he removed to Paris. His first productions, 
HistoriaPlantarum Succulentarum (4 vols., 1799) and Astragalogia 
(1802), introduced him to the notice of Cuvier, for whom he acted 
as deputy at the College de France in 1802, and to J. B. Lamarck, 
who afterwards confided to him tlie publication of the third 
edition of the Flore fran^aise (1803-1815). The Principes 
elhnentaires de botanique, printed as the introduction to this 
work, contained the first exposition of his principle of classifica- 
tion according to the natural as opposed to the Linnean or 
artificial method. In 1804 he was granted the degree of doctor 
of medicine by the medical faculty of Paris, and published his 
Essai sur les propriitis midicales des plantes comparees avec leurs 
formes extSrieures et lew classification naturelle, and soon after, 
in 1806, his Synopsis plantarum in flora GaUica descriptarum. 
At the desire of the French government he spent the summers 
of the following six years in making a botanical and agricultural 
survey of the whole kingdom, the results of which were published 
in 1813. In 1807 he was appointed professor of botany in the 
medied faculty of the university of Montpellier, and in 1810 
he was transferred to the newly founded chair of botany of the 
faculty of sciences in the same university. From Montpellier, 
where he published his ThSorie iUmentaire de la botamqm (^^i^), 
he removed to Gweva in 1816, and in the following year was 
invited by the now independent republic to fill the, newly orjwftted 
chair of natural hist»ry. The rest of his life was spent in. an 
attep^t to elaborate and complete his ** naturai ” system of 
botanical classification. The residts of hil labours in this 
department are to be found in his Regni vegeiabilis systema 



naimale, of which two vofaimes only were cx>mpleted (iSai) 
when he found that it would be impossible for him to execute 
the whole work on so extensive a scale. Accordingly in 1824 
he began a less extensive work of the same kind — ^his Prodromus 
systematis regni vegetabtlis — but even of this he was able to finish 
only seven volumes, or two- thirds of the whole. He had been 
for several years in delicate health when he died on the 9th of 
September 1841 at Geneva. 

His son, Alphonse Louis Pierre Pyrame de Candolle, 
bom at Paris on the 28th of October 1806, at first devoted 
himself to the study of law, but gradually drifted to botany 
and finally succeeded to his father’s chair. He published a 
number of botanical works, including continuations of the 
Prodromus in collaboration with his son, Anne Casimir 
Pyrame de Candolle. He died at Geneva on the 4th of April 
1893. 

CANDON, a town of South llocos province, Luzon, Philippine 
Islands, on the W. coast, about 200 m. N. by W. of Manila. 
Pop. (1903) 18,828. Its climate is hot, though healthy. Candon 
is surrounded by an extensive and fertile plain, and is defended by 
a small fort. Its inhabitants are noted for their honesty and 
industry, as well as for their regard for law and order. They carry 
on an extensive traffic with the wild tribes of the neighbouring 
mountains. Indigo is grown in considerable quantity, as are 
rice and tobacco. The weaving of blankets, handkerchiefs, and 
cotton and silk cloths constitutes quite an important industry. 
The language is Ilocano. 

CANDYTUFT (Iberis amara, so called from Iberia, ix. Spain, 
where many species of the genus are native, and amara, bitter, 
i.e. in taste), a small annual herb (natural order Cruciferac) with 
white or purplish flowers, the outer petals of which are longer 
than the rest. It is a native of western Europe and found wild 
on dry soil in cultivated ground in the centre and east of England. 
This and several other species of the genus are known as garden 
plants, and are of easy culture in ordinary garden soil if well 
exposed to sun and air. The common candytuft of gardens is 
1. umbellata, a hardy annual, native of southern Europe, and 
known in a number of varieties differing in colour of flowers. 
L coronaria (rocket candytuft) has long dense heads of white 
flowers and is also an annual. Some species have a shrubby 
growth and are evergreen perennials; the best •known is i, 
sempervirens, a native of southern Europe, a much-branched 
plant about a foot high with long racemes of white flowers. 
I. gibraUarica is a showy, handsome half-hardy evergreen. 

CANE, a name applied to many plants which have long, 
slender, reed-like stalks or stems, as, for example, the sugar-cane, 
the bamboo-cane or the reed-cane. From the use as walking- 
sticks to which many of these plants have been applied, the 
name “ cane ” is improperly given to sticks, irrespective of the 
source from which they are derived. Properly it should be re- 
stricted to a peculiar class of palms, known as rattans, included 
under the two closely allied .genera Calamus and Daemonorops, of 
which there are a large number of species. The plants are found 
widely extended throughout the islands of the Indian Archi- , 
pelago, the Malay Peninsula, China, India and Ceylon ; and also 
in Australia and Africa. They were described by Georg Eberhard 
Rumpf or Rumphius (1627-1702), governor of Amboyna, and 
author of the Herbarium Amboynense (6 vols. folio, Amsterdam, 
1741-1755), under the name of Palmijunci, as inhabitants of 
dense forests into which the rays of the sun scarce can penetrate, 
where they form spiny bushes, obstructing the pass^e through 
the jungle. The lender stems rarely exce^ an inch in diameter 
and are generally much smaller. They creep or trail to an 
enormous length, often reaching 500 or 600 ft., and support 
themselves on trees or bushes by recurved spines borne on the 
st^ or back of the midrib of the leaf, or by stifi hooks replacing 
the u|!4>er leaflets. In some oases the midrib is elon^ted b^ond 
the leaflets to form a long whip-like structure, bearing recurved 
hooks at intervals. The narives, in preparing the canes lor tkd 
market, strip ofi the leaves by puUisig; the cut plant through a 
notch made in a tree. The canes lalways present distinct rings 
at the junction of die sheathing leaves with the stem. Tb^ 


assume a yellow colour as they dry ; and those imported from 
Calcutta have a glossy surface, whUc the produce of the Eastern 
Archipelago presents a dull exterior. 

Canes, on account of their lightness, length, strength and 
flexibility, are used for a great variety of purposes by the inhabit- 
ants of the countries in which they grow. Split into thin strips 
they are twisted to form ropes and ships’ cables, an application 
mentioned by Captain Dampier in liis Voyages, A more im- 
portont application, however, is for basket-work, and for making 
chairs, couches, pillows, &c., as the great strength and durability 
of thin and easily prepared strips admit of such articles being 
made at once airy, strong and flexible. Much of the beautiful 
and elaborate basket-work of the Chinese and Japanese is made 
from thin strips of cane, which are also used by the Chinese for 
larger works, such as door-mats, houses and sheds. 

A very large trade with Western countries and the United 
wStates is carried on in canes and rattans, the principal centres 
of the trade being Batavia, Sarawak, Singapore, Penang and 
Calcutta. In addition to the varieties used for walking-sticks, 
whip and umbrella handles, &c., the common rattans are in 
extensive demand for basket-making, tlie seats and backs of 
i chairs, the ribs of cheap umbrellas, saddles and other harness- 
I work ; and generally for purposes where their strength and 
flexibility m^e them efficient substitutes for whalebone. The 
walking-stick “canes” of commerce include a great many 
varieties, some of which, however, are not the produce of trailing 
palms. The well-known Malacca canes are obtained from 
Calamus Scipionum, the stems of which are much stouter than 
is the case witli the average species of Calamus, 

CANEA, or Khania, the principal seaport and since 1841 
the capit^ of Crete, finely situated on the northern coast of 
the island, about 25 m. from its western extremity, on the 
isthmus of the Akrotiri peninsula, which lies between tlie Bay 
of Canca and the Bay of Suda (latitude 35° 31' N., longitude 
24° i' E.). Surrounded by a massive Venetian wall, it forms 
a closely built, irregular and overcrowded town, though of late 
years a few of its streets have been widened. The ordinary 
houses are of wood ; but the more important buildings are of 
more solid materials. The Turks have a number of mosques ; 
there are Greek churches and a Jewish synagogue; an old 
Venetian structure serves as a military hospital; and the 
prison is of substantial construction. The town is now the 
principal seat of government, the seat of a Greek bishop who 
is suffragan to the metropolitan at Candia, and the official 
residence of the European consuls. The harbour, formed by 
an ancient transverse mole nearly 1200 ft. long, and protected 
by a lighthouse and a fort, would admit vessels of considerable 
tonnage ; but it has been allowed to silt up until it shoals off 
from 24 ft. to xo or even 8, so that large vessels have to anchor 
about 4 or 5 m. out. The principal articles of trade are oil and 
soap, and there is a pretty extensive manufacture of leather. 
The fosse is laid out in vegetable gardens ; public gardens have 
been constructed outside the wa^ ; and artesian wells have 
been bored by the government. To the east of the town a 
large Arab village had grown up, inhabited for the most part 
by natives of Egypt and Cyrenaica, who acted as boatmen, 
porters and servants, but since the fall of the Turkish govern- 
ment most of these have quitted the island ; while i^ut a 
mile of on the rising ground is the village of Khalepa, where 
the consuls and merchants reside. The population of the town 
is estimated at 20,000. Canea probably occupies the site of 
the ancient Cy donia, a city of very early foundation and no small 
importance. During the Venetian rule it was one of the strongest 
cities in the island, but it fell into the hands of the Turks in 
1646, several years before the capture of Candia. In 1856 it 
suflered from an earthquake. The neighbouring pl^ is famous 
for its fruitfulness, and the quince is said to derive its name 
Cy^onsa from the town. (See also Crete.) 

UAMft-FBMOlllG (the Fr. canne), the art of defending oneself 
with a walking-stick. It may be considered to be single-stick 
fencing without a guard for the hand, vmb tlM important 
d^rence that in cane-fencing the thrust is as important as 
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the cut, and thus canne approaches nearer to sabre-play. 
The cuts are practically identical with those of the single-stick 
but they are generally given after one or more rapid 
preliminary flourishes {moidinets, circles) which the lightness 
of the stick facilitates, and which serve to perplex and disconcert 
an assailant. The thrusts are similar to those in foil-play, but 
are often carried out with both hands grasping the sti^, giving 
greater force and enabling it to be used at very close quarters. 
The canes used in French fencing schools are made of several 
kinds of tough wood and are about 3 ft. long, tapering towards 
the point. As very severe blows are exchanged, masks, gloves, 
padded vests, and shin-guards similar to those used in football, 
are worn. 

See Georges d’Amoric, French Method of the Noble Art of Self- 
Df/cwcfi (London, 1698) ; J. Charlcmont, UAri de la Boxe frangaise 
et de la Canne (Paris, 1899). 

CANEPHORAE (Gr. naveov, a basket, and to carry), 

“ basket-bearers,” the title given of old to Athenian maidens of 
noble family, annually chosen to carry on their heads baskets 
with sacrificial implements and apparatus at the Panathenaic 
and other festivals. The term (also in the form Canephori) is 
applied in architecture to figures of either sex carrying on 
their heads baskets, containing edibles or material for sacrifices. 
The term might well be applied to the Caryatide figures of the 
Erechtheum. Those represented in the Panathenaic frieze of 
the Parthenon carry vases on their shoulders. 

CANES VENATICI (“ The Hounds,” or “ the Greyhounds ”), 
in astronomy, a constellation of the northern hemisphere named 
by Hevelius in 1690, who compiled it from the stars between 
the older asterisms Ursa Major, Bootes and Coma Berenices. 
Interesting objects in this portion of the heavens are : the famous 
spiral nebula first described by Lord Rosse ; a^Canum Venati- 
corum, a double star, of magnitudes 3 and 6 ; this star was 
named Cor Caroli, or The Heart of Charles II., by Edmund 
Halley, on the suggestion of Sir Charles Scarborough (1616--1694), 
the court physician ; a cluster of stars of the nth magnitude 
and fainter, extremely rich in variables, of the 900 stars examined 
no less than 132 being regularly variable. 

CANOA-ARGUELLES9 JOS£ (1770-1843), Spanish statesman, 
was born in 1770. He took an active part in the Spanish resist- 
ance to Napoleon in a civil capacity and was an energetic 
member of the cortes of 1812. On the return of the Bourbon 
line in 1814, Canga-Arguclles was sent into exile in the province 
of Valencia. On the restoration in 1820 of the constitution of 
1812, he was appointed minister of finance. He continued at 
this post till the spring of 1821, distinguishing himself by the 
zeal and ability with which he sought to reform the finances 
of Spain. It was high time ; for the annual deficit was greater 
than the entire revenue itself, and landed and other property 
was, to an unheard-of extent, monopolized by the priests. 
The measures he proposed had been only partially enforced, 
when the action of the king with regard to the ministry, of 
which he was a member, obliged him to resign. Thereafter, 
as a member of the Moderate Liberal party, Canga-Arguelles 
advocated constitutional government and financial reform, till 
the overthrow of the constitution in 1823, when he fled to 
England. He did not return to Spain till 1829, and did not 
again appear in public life, being appointed keeper of the archives 
at Simancas, He died in 1843. Canga-Arguelles is the author 
of three works : Elementos de la Ciencia de Hacienda (Elements 
of the Science of Finance), London, 1825 ; Diccionario de 
Hacienda (Dictionary of Finance), London, 1827 ; and Obser- 
vaciones sobre la guerra de la Peninsula (Observ'ations on the 
Peninsular War), in which he endeavoured to show that his 
countrymen had taken a far more effective port in the national 
the French than English historians were willing 

’ DE OHfe, or Cangas, a town of northern Spain, in 

thvtuprovinoe of Oviedo ; situated on the right bank of the river 
Sella, in a fertile, w^-watered, partly wooded, undulating 
region. Pop. (1900) 85374, The trade of Gai^as de Onls is chiefly 
in live-stock and coal Mm the neighbouring mines. A Latin 


inscription on the town-hall records the fact that this place 
was the residence of the first Spanish kings after the spread of 
the Moors over the Peninsula. Here earty in the 8th century 
lived King Pelayo, who started the Christian reconquest of 
Spain. His historic cave of Covadonga is only 8 m. distant 
(see Asturias). The church of the Assumption, rebuilt in the 
19th century, is on the model and site of an older church of the 
middle ages. Near Cangas are ruins and bridges of the Roman 
period. 

CANGAS DETIN£o, a town of northern Spain, in the province 
of Oviedo, and on the river Narcea. Pop. (1900) 22,742. There 
is no railway and the river is not navigable, but a good road 
runs through Tin^o, Grado and the adjacent coal-fields, to the 
ports of Cudillero and Avilas. The inhabitants have thus an 
easily accessible market for the farm produce of the fertile hills 
round Cangas de Tin6o, and for the cloth, leather, pottery, &c., 
manufactured in the town. 

GANGUE, or Cang, the European name for the Chinese Kia 
or Kea, a portable pillory, carried by offenders convicted of 
petty offences. It consists of a square wooden collar weighing 
from 20 to 60 lb, through a hole in which the victim’s head 
is thrust. It fits tight to the neck and must be worn day and 
night for the period ordered. The offender is left exposed in 
the street. Over the parts by which it fastens slips of paper 
bearing the mandarin’s seal are pasted so that no one can liberate 
the condemned. The length of the punishment is usually from 
a fortnight to a month. As the cangue is 3 to 4 ft. across, the 
convict is unable to feed himself or to lie down, and thus, unless 
fed by friends or passers-by, often starves to death. As in the 
English pillory, the name of the man and the nature of his 
offence are inscribed on the cangue. 

CANINA, LUIGI (1795-1856), Italian archaeologist and 
architect, was born at Casale in Piedmont. He became professor 
of architecture at Turin, and his most important works were 
the excavation of Tusculum in 1829 and of the Appian Way in 
1848, the results of which he embodied in a number of works 
published in a costly form by his patroness, the queen of 
Sardinia. 

CANINI, GIOVANNI AGNOLO (1617-1666), Italian designer 
and engraver, was born at Rome. He was a pupil of Domenichino 
and afterwards of Antonio Barbalonga. He painted some 
altar-pieces at Rome, including two admired pictures for the 
church of San Martino a’ Monti, representing the martyrdom 
of St Stephen and of St Bartholomew. Having accompanied 
Cardinal Chigi to France, he was encouraged by the minister 
Colbert to carry into execution his project of designing from 
medals, antique gems and similar sources a series of portraits 
of the most illustrious characters of antiquity, accompanied 
with memoirs ; but shortly after the commencement of the 
undertaking Canini died at Rome. The work, however, was 
prosecuted by his brother Marcantonio, who, with the assistance 
of Picard and Valet, completed and published it in 1699, under 
the title of Iconografia di Gio, Ag, Canini. It contains 150 
engravings. A reprint in Italian and French appeared at Amster- 
dam in 1731. 

CANIS MAJOR (“ Great Dog ”) , in astronomy, a constellation 
placed south of the Zodiac, just below and behind the heels of 
Orion. Cams minor, the ” little dog,” is another constellation, 
also following Orion and separated from Canis major by the 
Milky Way. Both these constellations, or at least their principal 
stars, Sirius in the Great Dog and Procyon in the Little Dog, 
were named in very remote times, being referred to as the “ dogs 
of Orion ” or in equivalent terms. Sirius is the brightest star 
in the heavens ; and the name is connected with the adjectives 
<rci/Do$ and <rcipios, scorching. It niay possibly be related to 
the Arabic Sirdj, thus meaning the “ glittering one.” Hommcl 
has shown that Sirius and Procyon were ” the two iSfVay” 
or glitterers. It is doubtful whether Sirius is referred to in the 
OW Testament. By some it has been identified with the Hebrew 
mazzaroth, the Lucifer of the Vulgate : ^ others with mazzaloih, 
tht dtuodedni signa of the Vulgate ; while Professor M. A. Stem 
identifies it with the Hebrew Atmans which is rendered variously 
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in the Vulgate as Arcturus, Hyades and Pleiades.^ The in- 
habitants of the Euphrates valley included both constellations 
in their stellar system ; but considerable difficulty is encountered 
in the allocation of the Babylonian names to the dominant 
stars. The name kak-hany which occurs on many tablets, has 
been determined by Epping and Strassmaier, and also by 
Jensen and Hommel, as equivalent to Sirius ; etymologically 
this word means “ dog-star ” (or, according to R. Brown, 
Primitive Constellations , “ bow-star *’). On the other hand, 
Kaksidi or Kak-si^sa, meaning the “ le^er,** has been identified 
by Sayce and others with Sirius, while Hommel regards it as 
Procyon. The question is mainly philological, and the arguments 
seem inconclusive. We may notice, however, that connexions 
were made between Kaksidi and the weather, which have 
strong affinities with the ideas expressed at a later date by the 
Greeks. For example, its appearance in the momins; with the 
sun heralded the “ north winds,” the fiop€ai rrrja-iai or 
aquilones etesiae, the strong and dangerous north-westerly winds 
of Greece which blow for forty days from the rising of the star ; 
again, when Sirius appeared misty the “ locusts devour.” 
Sirius also appears in the cosmogony of 2Loroaster, for Plutarch 
records that Ormuzd appointed this star to be a guard and 
overseer in the heavens, and in the Avesta we find that Tistrya 
(Sirius) is “ the bright and happy star, that gives happy dwelling.” 
With the Egyptians Sirius assumed great importance. Appearing 
with the sun when the Nile was rising, Sirius was regarded as a 
herald of the waters which would overspread the land, renewing 
its fertility and promising good harvests for the coming season. 
Hephaestion records that from its aspect the rise of the water 
was foretold, and the Roman historian Florus adds that the 
weather was predicted also. Its rising marked the commence- 
ment of their new year, the anntis canarius and annus cynicus 
of the Romans. It was the star of Sept or Sothis, and, according 
to one myth, was identified with the goddess Hathor — the 
Aphrodite of the Greeks. It was the second sun ” of the 
heavens, and according to Maspero {Dawn of Civilization, 1894) 
“ Sahu and Sopdit, Orion and Sirius, were the rulers of dhis 
mysterious world of night and stars.” 

The Greeks, borrowing most of their astronomical knowledge 
from the Babylonians, held similar myths and ideas as to the 
constellations and stars. Sirius was named Kviav 

(the dog) and rh aa-rpov, the star ; and its heliacal rising was 
associated with the coming of the dry, hot and sultry season. 
Hesiod tells us that ” Sirius parches head and knees ” ; Homer 
speaks similarly, calling it KaKov <rTjp^ the evil star, and the 
star of late summer (oirwpa), the rainy and stormy season. 
Procyon (IIpoKvwv) was so named because it rose before Kvwv. 
The Euphratean myth of the dogs has its parallel in Greece, 
Sirius being the hound of the hunter Orion, and as recorded by 
Aratus always chasing the Hare ; Pindar refers to the chase 
of Pleione, ^e mother of the Pleiads, by Orion and his dogs. 
Similarly Procyon became Maera, the dog of Icarius, when 
Bootes became Icarius, and Virgo his daughter Erigone. 

The Romans adopted the Greek ideas. They named the 
constellation Canis, and Sirius was known as Canis also, and 
as Canicula, Procyon became Antecanem and AtUecanis, but 
these names did not come into general use. Th^ named the 
hottest part of the year associated with the heliacal rising of 
Sirius tlM Dies caniadares, a phrase which has survived in the 
modem expression dog-days ” ; and the p^tilences which 
then prevailed occasioned the offering of sacrifices to placate 
this inimical star. Festus narrates, in this connexion, the sacri- 
ficing of red dogs at the feast of Floralia, and Ovid of a dog 
on the Robigalk. The eiqperience of the ancient Greeks that 
Sirius rose with the sun as &e latter entered Leo, i.e. the hottest 
p^ of the year, was ac^ted by the Romans with an entire 
disregard of the intervening time and a different latitude. To 
quote Sir Edward Sherburne {Sphere of Manilius, 1675), 

The gvoBter part of the Antients ass^n the Dog Star rising 
to the time nf the Sun^s first entering into Leo, or, as Pliny 
writes, 23 days; after the summer solstice, as Varro 29, as 
^ See G^SchiapaseUi, Astronomy in Testament (igo^f). 
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Columella 30.- ... At this day with us, according to 
Vulgar computation, the rising and setting of the said Star 
is in a manner coincident with the Feasts of St Maigaret 
(which is about the 13th of our July) and St Lawrence (which 
falls on the loth of our August).” 

Sirius is the most conspicuous star in the sky ; it sends to 
the earth eleven times as much light as Aldebaran, the unit 
standard adopted in the revised Harvard Photometry ; numeric- 
ally its magnitude is - i‘6. At the present time its colour is 
white with a tinge of blue, but historical records show that this 
colour has not always prevailed. Aratus designated it iroixiAo^, 
many coloured ; the Alexandrian Ptolemy classified it with 
Aldebaran, Antares and Betelgeuse as iVoki/o^jo?, fiery red ; 
Seneca describes it as ** redder than Mars ” ; while, in the 
loth century, the Arabian Biruni termed it ” shining red.” 
On the other hand Sufi, who also flourished in the loth century, 
pK)intedly omits it from his list of coloured stars. The question 
has been thoroughly discussed by T. J. J. See, who shows 
that Sirius has shone white for the last 1000 to 1200 years.* 
The parallax has been determined by Sir David Gill and W. L. 
Elkin to be 0*37" ; it is therefore distant from the earth over 
5 X 10^® miles, and its light takes 8*6 years to traverse the inter- 
vening space. If the sun were at the same distance Sirius would 
outshine it 30 times, the sun appearing as a star of the second 
magnitude. It has a large proper motion, which shows recurrent 
undulations having a 50-year period. From this Bessel surmised 
the existence of a satellite or companion, for which C. A. F. 
Peters and A. Auwers computed the elements. T. H. Safford 
determined its position for September 1861 ; and on the 31st 
of January 1862, Alvan G. Clark, of Cambridgeport, Mass., 
telescopicaJly observed it as a barely visible, dull yellow star 
of the 9th to loth magnitude. The mean distance apart is 
about 20 astronomical units ; the total mass of the pair is ^*7 
times the mass of the sun, Sirius itself being twice as massive 
as its companion, and, marvellously enough, forty thousand 
times as bright. The spectrum of Sirius is characterized by 
prominent absorption lines due to hydrogen, the metallic lines 
being weak ; other stars having the same spectra are said 
to of the “ Sirian type.” Such stars are the most highly 
heated (see Star). 

Procyon, or a C^nis minoris, is a star of the 2nd magnitude, 
one-fifth as bright as Sirius, or numerically 0*47 when compared 
with Aldebaran. It is more distant than Sirius, its parallax 
being 0*33'" ; and its light is about six times that of the sun. 
Its proper motion is large, 1*25'', and its velocity at right angles 
to the line of sight is about ii m. per second. Its proper motion 
shows large irregularities, pointing to a relatively massive com- 
panion ; this satellite was discovered on the 13th of November 
1896 by J. M. Schaeberle, with the great Lick telescope, as a 
star of the 13th magnitude. Its mass is equal to about that 
of the sun, but its light is only one twenty-thousandth. 

CANITZ, FRIEDRICH RUDOLF LUDWIG, Freiherr von 
(1654-1699), German poet and diplomatist, was bom at Berlin 
on the 27th of November 1654. He attended the universities 
of Leiden and Leipzig, travelled in England, France, Italy and 
Holland, and on his return was appointed groom of the bed- 
chamber (Kammerjunker) to the elector Frederick William 
of Brandenburg, whom he accompanied on his campaigns in 
Pomerania and Sweden. In 1680 he became councillor of lega- 
tion, and he was employed on various embassies. In 1697, the 
elector Frederick III. made him a privy councillor, and the 
emperor Leopold I. created him a baron of the Empire. Having 
fallen ill on an embassy to the Hague, he obtained his discharge 
and died at Berlin in 1699. C^nitz^s poems {Nebenstunden 
unterschiedener Gedichie), which did not app>ear until after his 
death (1700), are for the most part dry and stilted imitations 
of French and Latin models, but they formed a healthy 

* For other values of the Interval between the summer solstice 
and the rising of Sirius, see Smith's Diet, of Greek and Roman 
Antiquitiee, 

* See TiK>mas Barker, Phil, Trans., 1760, 51. p. 498, for quotations 
from classical authors ; aboT. J. J. See, Astronomy and Astrophysics, 
vol. xi. p. 269. 
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contrast to the coarseness and bombast of the later Silesian 
poets. 

A complete edition of <>anit2's poems was published by U. K 5 nig 
in 1727; see also L, Fulda, Gsgner aet iweiten schlesischen 
Schule, ii. (1883). 

CAAIZAHES, J0S£ DE (1676-1750), Spanish dramatist, was 
bom at Madrid on the 4th of July 1676, entered the army, and 
retired with the rank of captain in 1702 to act as censor of the 
Madrid theatres and steward to the duke of Osuna. In his 
fourteenth year Cahizares recast a play by Lope de Vega under 
the title of Ims Cumias del Gran Capitdny and he speedily became 
a fashionable playwright, Ilis originality, however, is slight, 
and El Ddmitte Lucas ^ the only one of his pieces that is still read, 
is an adaptation from Lope de Vega. Ganizares produced a 
version of Racine’s Iphiginie shortly before 1716, and is to some 
extent responsible for the destruction of the old Spanish drama. 
He died on the 4th of September 1750, at Madrid, 

CANHAE (mod. Canne), an ancient village of Apulia, near the 
river Aufidus, situated on a hill on the right bank, 6 m. 
S.W. from its mouth. It is celebrated for the disastrous defeat 
which the Romans received there from Hannibal in 216 b.c. 
(see Punic Wars). There is a considerable controversy as to 
whether the battle took place on the right or the left bank of the 
river. In later times the place became a municipium, and un- 
important Roman remains still exist upon the hill known as 
Monte di Canne. In the middle ages it became a bishopric, 
but was destroyed in 1276, 

See O. Schwab, Das Schlachtfeld von Canna (Munich, 1898), and 
autliorities under Punic Wars. 

CANNANORE» or Kananore, a town of British India, in the 
Malabar district of Madras, on the coast, 58 m. N. from Calicut 
and 470 m. by rail from Madras. Pop. (1901) 27,81 1. Cannanore 
belonged to the Kalahasti or Cherakal rajas till the invasion of 
Malabar by Hyder Ali. In 1498 it was visited by Vasco da 
Gama ; in 1501 a Portuguese factory was planted here by 
Cabral ; in 150a da Gama made a treaty with the raja, and in 
1505 a fort was built. In 1656 the Dutch effected a settlement 
and built the present fort, which they sold to Ali Raja in 1771. 
In 1783 Cannanore was captured by the Britisli, and the reigning 
princess became tributary to the East India Company. Here is 
the residence of the Moplah chief, known as the Ali Raja, who 
owns most of the Laccadive Islands. Cannanore is the head- 
quarters of a military division. 

CANNES, a seaport of France, in the department of the Alpes 
Maritimes, on the Mediterranean, 19 m. S.W. of Nice and 120 m. 
E, of Marseilles by raiL Pop. (1906) 24,531. It enjoys a southern 
exposure on a seaward slope, and is defended from the northern 
winds by ranges of hills. Previous to 1831, when it first attracted 
the attention of Lord Brougham, it mainly consisted of the old 
quarter (named Sucquet), and had little to show except an 
ancient castle, and a church on the top of Mont Chevalier, 
dedicated in 1603 to Notre Dome du Mont Eap^ranoe; but 
since that period it has become a large and important town, 
and is now one of the most fashionable winter resorts in the 
south of France, much frequented by English visitors, the 
Americans preferring Nice. The neighbourhood is thickly studded 
with magnificent villas, which are solidly built of a stone so soft 
that it is sawn and not hewn. There is an excellent quay, and 
a beautiful promenade runs along the beach ; and numerous 
sheltered roads stretch up the valleys amidst groves of olive 
trees. On the north the modem town climbs up to Le Cannet 
(2 m.)| while on the east it practically extends along the coast 
to Golfe Jouan (3^ m.), where Napoleon landed on the ist of 
March 18x5, on his return from Elba. From Cannes a railway 
runs north in 12^ m, to Grasse. On the top of the hill behind 

S e town are a Roman Catholic and a Protestant cemetery, 

, the most prominent part of the latter is the grave of Lord 
Broi^ham, distinguished by a massive stone cross standing on 
a 'double basement, with the Simple inscription — Henricus 
fitougham, Natus mdcclxxviii., Decessit MDcccLXVin.” ; and 
in the immediate vicini ty^ li es James, 4th duke of Montrose, 
who died December country around is very beautiful 


and highly fertile: orange and lemon trees are cultivated like 
peach trees in England, while olives, almonds, figs, peaches, 
grapes and other firuits are grown in abundance, and, along 
wi^ the produce of the fisheries, form the chief exports of the 
town. Essences of various kinds are manufactured, and flowers 
are extensively cultivated for the perfumers. The climate of 
Cannes has been the subject of a considerable variety of opinion, 
— the preponderance being, however, in its favour. According 
to Dr de Valcourt, it is remarkable by reason of the elevation 
and regularity of the temperature during the height of the day, 
the clearness of the atmosphere and abundance of light, the 
rarity of ram and the absence of fogs, 

Cannes is a place of great antiquity, but its earlier history 
is very obscure. It was twice destroy^ by the Saracens in the 
8th and the loth centimes ; but it was afterwards repeopled 
by a colony from Genoa. Opposite the town is the island of 
Ste Marguerite (one of the L6rins), in the citadel of which the Man 
with the Iron Mask was confined from 1686 to 1698, and which 
acquired notoriety as the prison whence Marshal Bazaine escaped 
in August 1874. On the other chief island (St Honorat) of the 
L6rins is the famous monastery (5th century to 1788), in connexion 
with which grew up the school of Lerins, which had a wide 
influence upon piety and literature in the 5th and 6th centuries. 

See L. Alliez, Histoire du monastdre de Lhins (2 vok., Paris, 1862) ; 
and Les lies de LSrins, Cannes, el les rivages environnanis (Paris, i860); 
Cartuiaire du monastdre de Ur ins (2 vols., Paris, 1883 and 1905) ; dc 
Valcourt, Cannes and its Climate (London, 1873) ; Joanne, special 
Guide to Cannes ; J. R. Green, essay on Cannes and St Honorat. 
in the first series of his Stray Stt 4 dies (ist ed., 1876) ; A. Cooper- 
Marsdin, 'Xhe School of Lirins (Rochester. 1903). (W. A. B. C.) 

CANNIBALfiSM* the eating of human flesh by men (from a 
latinized form of Carib, the name of a tribe of South America, 
formerly found also in the West Indies), also called “ anthro- 
pophagy ” (Gr. avOpinirtyi, man, and tpaytlv, to eat). Evidence 
has boen adduced from some of the palaeolithic cave-dwellings 
in France to show that the inhabitants practised cannibalism, 
at least occasionally. From Herodotus, Strabo and others we 
hear of peoples like the Scythian Massagetae, a nomad race 
north-east of the Caspian Sea, who killed old people and ate 
them. In the middle ages reports, some of them probably un- 
trustworthy, by Marco Polo and others, attributed cannibalism 
to the wild tribes of China, the Tibetans, &c. In our own days 
cannibalism prevails, or prevailed until recently, over a great part 
of West and Central Africa, New Guinea, Melanesia (especially 
Fiji) and Australia. New ^aland and the Polynesian Islands 
were great centres of the practice. It is extensively practised 
by the Battas of Sumatra and in other East Indian islands and 
in South America ; in earlier da3rs it was a common feature of 
Indian wars in North America. Sporadic cannibalism occurs 
among more civilized peoples as a result of necessity or as a 
manifestation of disease (see Lycanthropy). 

Classification . — Cannibalistic practices may be classified from 
two points of view; (i) the motives of tlw act; (2) the cere- 
monial regulations. A third division of subordinate importance 
is also possible, if we consider whether the victims are actually 
killed lor food or whether only such are eaten as have met their 
death in battle or other ways. 

I.- From a psychological point of view the term cannibalism 
groups togeth^ a number of customs, whose only bond of union 
is that th^ all involve eating of human flesh. \a) Food canni- 
balism, whwre the object is the satisfaction of hui^;er, may occur 
sporadically as a result of real necessity or may be kept up for 
the simple gratification of a taste for human, fie^ in the absence 
of any lack of food in general or even of animal food, (i.) Canni- 
balism from necessity is found not only among the k>wer races, 
such as the Fuegians or Red Indian tribes^ but also among 
civUized races, as Ihe records of sieges and sl^wrecks s^w., 
(ii.) Simple food cannibalism is common in Africa ; the Niam- 
Niam and Monbuttu cany on wars for the sake of obtaining 
human flesh ; in West Africa human fle^ could fonnerly be 
seen, exposed for sale in the market like any other article of 
commerce; and among some tribes it is tftue practice to sell 
the corpses of dead relatives for consumption as food, {b) In 
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curiotis contrast to this latter custom is the practice of devouring 
dead kinsfolk as the most respectful method of disposing of their 
remains. In a small number of cases this practice is combined 
with the custom of killing the old and sick, but in the great 
majority of peoples it is simply a form of burial ; it seems to 
prevail in most parts of Australia, many parts of Melanesia, 
Africa and South America, and less frequently in other parts 
of the world. To this group belong the customs described by 
Herodotus ; we may perhaps regard as a variant form the custom 
of using the skull of a dead man as a drinking-cup. This practice 
is widely found, and the statement of Herodotus that the skull 
was set in gold and preserved by the Issedones may point in 
this direction ; from the account given of the Tibetans some 
seven hundred years ago by William of Ruysbruck (Rubruquis) 
it appears that they had given up cannibalism but still preserved 
the use of the skull as a drinking vessel. Another modification 
of an original ritual cannibalism is the custom of drinking the 
ashes of the dead, which is practised by some African and South 
American tribes. The custom of holding burial feasts has also 
been traced to the same origin. More incomprehensible to the 
European than any other form of cannibalism is the custom of 
partaking of the products of putrefaction as they run down from 
the body. The Australians smoke-dry the bodies of tribesmen ; 
here, too, it is the custom to consume the portions of the body 
which are rendered liquid by the heat, (c) The ritual cannibal- 
ism just mentioned shades over into and may have been originally 
derived from magical cannibalism, of which three sub-species 
may be distinguished, (i.) Savages are accustomed, on the one 
hand, to abstain from certain foods in order that they may not 
acquire certain qualities ; on the other hand other foods are 
eagerly desired in order that they may by partaking of the flesh 
also come to partake of the mental or bodily peculiarities of 
the man or animal from which the meat is derived : thus, after 
the birth of a child, especially the first-born, the parents are 
frequently forbidden the flesh of slow-moving animals, because 
that would prevent the child from learning to walk ; conversely, 
eating the heart of a lion is recommended for a warrior to make 
him brave ; from this point of view therefore we readily under- 
stand the motives which lead to the eating of those slain in 
battle, both friends and foes, (ii.) We may term protective an 
entirely different kind of magical cannibalism, which consists in 
the consumption of a small portion of the body of a murdered 
man, in order that his ghost may not trouble the murderer ; 
according to Hans Eg^de, the Eskimo, when they kill a witch, 
eat a portion of her heart, that she may not haunt them, (iii.) 
The practice is also said to have the effect of causing the relatives 
of the murdered man to lose heart or to prevent them from 
exercising the right of revenge ; in this case it may be brought 
into relation with the ceremony of the blood covenant in one of 
the forms of which the parties drink each other^s blood ; or, it 
may point to a reminiscence of a ritual eating of the dead kins- 
man. The late survival of this idea in Europe is attested by its 
mention by Dante in the Purgatorio, (d) The custom of eating 
food offered to the gods is widespread, and we may trace to 
this origin Mexican cannibalism, perhaps, too, that of Fiji. The 
Aztec worship of the god of war, Huitzilopochtli, led to the 
sacrifice of prisoners, and the custom of sacrifice to their frequent 
wars. The priest took out the heart, offered it to the sun, and 
then went through the ceremonies of feeding the idol with the 
heart and blood ; finally the bodies of the victims were consumed 
by the worshippers, (e) We reach an entirely different set of 
motives in penal and revenge cannibalism. For the origin of 
these ideas we may perhaps look to that of protective magic, 
dealt with above ; but it seehis possible that there is also some 
idea of influencing the lot of the criminal in a future life ; it 
may be noted that .the whole of the body is aeldom eaten in 
protective cannibalism ; among the Battas, however, the 
criminal, and in parts of Africa the debtor, are entirely consumed. 
Other cases, especially where the victim is an enemy, may be due 
to mere fury ami bravado. (/) In the west of Nor^ America a 
peculiar kind of cannibalism is found, which is confined to a 
certain body of magicians termed '' Hametzen ” and a necessary 
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condition of admission to their order. Another kind of initiatory 
cannibalism prevailed in the south of Australia, where a magician 
had to eat a portion of a child’s body before he was admitted. 
The meaning of these ceremonials is not clear. 

a. Most kinds of cannibalism are hedged round with ceremonial 
regulations. Certain tribes, as we have seen above, go to war 
to provide human flesh ; in other cases it is only the nearest 
relatives Who may not partake of a body ; in other cases again 
it is precisely the nearest relatives on whom the duty falls. A 
curious regulation in south-east New Guinea prescribes that the 
killer of the victim shall not partake in the feast ; in some cases 
the whole of the clan to which belonged the man for whom 
revenge is taken abstains also ; in other cases this clan, together 
with any others of the same intermarrying group, takes part in 
the feast to the exclusion of (a) the clan or group with which 
they intermarry and (b) all outside clans. Some peoples forbid 
women to eat human flesh ; in others certain classes, as the 
Muri of the Bambala, a tribe in the Kassai, may be forbidden to 
eat it. In Mindanao the only person who might eat of a slain 
enemy was the priest who led the warriors, and he was not per- 
mitted to escape this duty. In Grand Bassam all who had taken 
part in a festival at the foundation of a new village were com- 
pelled to eat of the human victim. But the variations are too 
numerous for any general account to be given of ceremonial 
limitations. S. R. Steinmetz has proposed a division into endo- 
and exo-cannibalism ; but these divisions are frequently of 
minor importance, and he has failed to define satisfactorily the 
limits of the groups on which his classification is based. 

Origin, — It will probably never be possible to say how canni- 
balism originated; in fact the multiplicity of forms and the 
diversity of ceremonial rules — some prescribing that tribesmen 
shall on no account be eaten, others that the bodies of none but 
tribesmen shall provide the meal of human flesh — ^point to a 
multiple origin. It has been maintained that the various forms 
of endo-cannibalism (eating of tribesmen) spring from an original 
practice of food cannibalism which the human race has in common 
with many animals ; but this leaves unexplained inter alia the 
limitation of the right of participation in the funeral meal to the 
relatives of the dead man ; at the same time it is possible to 
argue that the magical ideas now associated with cannibalism 
are of later growth. Against the view put forward by Steinmetz 
it may be urged that we have other instances of magical foods, 
such as the eating of a lion’s heart, which do not point to an 
original custom of eating the animal as food. We shall probably 
be justified in referring all forms of endo-cannibalism to a ritual 
origin ; otherwise the limitation is inexplicable ; on the other 
hand exo-cannibalism, in some of its forms, and much of the 
extension of endo-cannibalism must be referred to a desire for 
human flesh, grown into a passion. 

Bibliography. — Steinmetz, in Mitt, Anthrop, Ges. Wien, N.F. 
xvi. ; Andree, Die A nthropophagie ; Bergmann, Die Verbreitung 
der Anthropophagis \ Schneider, Die N aturvOlkef , i, 121-200 \ Schalf- 
hausen, AnthropoloEische Studien, Internal Archiv iii. 69-73; 
xii. 78 ; E. S. Hartiand, Legend of Perseus, vol. ii. ; Dictionnaire 
des set. mdd., s.v. “ Anthropophagie '* ; Dr Seligmann in Reports of 
the Cook-Daniels Expedition to New Guinea, (N. W. T.) 

CANNING, CHARLES JOHN, Earl (1812-1 862), English states- 
man, governor-general of India during the Mutiny of 1857, was 
the youngest child of George Canning, and was bom at Brompton, 
near London, on the 14th of December 1812. He was educated 
at Christ Church, Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 1833, as 
first class in classics and second class in mathematics. In 1836 
he entered parliament, being returned as member for the town 
of Warwick in the Conservative interest. He did not, however, 
sit long in the House of Commons ; for, on the death of his 
mother in 1837, he succeeded to the peerage which had been 
conferred on her with remainder to her only surviving son, 
and as Viscount Canning took his seat in the House of Lords. 
His first oflBcial appointment was that of under-secretary of 
state for foreign affairs, in the administration formed by Sir 
Robert Peel in 1841 — his chief being the earl of Aberdeen. 
Hiis post he held till January 1846 ; and from January to July 
of liiat year, when the Peel administration was broken up. 
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Lord Canning filled the post of commissioner of woods and 
forests. He declined to accept office under (the earl of Derby ; 
but on the formation of the coalition ministry under the eaii 
of Aberdeen in January 1853, he received the appointment of 
postmasterigeneral. In this office he showed not only a large 
capacity for hard work, but also general administrative ability 
and mudi real for the improvement of the service. He retained 
his post under Lord P^mersiton’s ministry until July 1855, 
when, in oonsequence of the death of Lord Dalhousie and a 
vacancy in the govemor’^eaeralship of India, he was selected 
by Lord Palmerston to sucoeed to that great position. This 
appointment appears to have been made rather on the ground 
of his fatiier’s great services than from any proof as yet given 
of special personal fitness on the part of Lord Canning. The new 
governor sailed from England in December 1855, and entered 
upon the duties of his office in India at the close of February 
1856. His strong csommon sense and sound practical judgment 
led him to adopt a policy of conciliation towards the native 
princes, and to promote measures tending to the betterment 
of the condition of the people. 

, In the year fallowing his accession to office the deep-seated 
discontent of the people broke out in the Indian Mutiny (^.r.). 
Fears were entertained, and even the friends of the viceroy 
to some extent shared them, that he was not equal to the crisis. 
But the fears proved groundless. He had a dear eye for the 
gravity of the situation, a calm judgment, and a prompt, swift 
hand to do what was really necessary. By the union of great 
moral qualities with high, though not the highest, intellectual 
faculties, he carried the Indian empire safely darough the stress 
of the storm, and, what was perliaps a harder task still, he dealt 
wisely with the enormous di^ulties arising at the close of such j 
a war, established a more liberal policy and a sounder financial 1 
system, and left the people more contented than they were 
before. The name of Clemency Canning,’* which was applied 
to him during the heated animosities of the moment, has since 
become a title of honour. 

While rebellion was raging in Oudih he issued a proclamation 
dedaring the lands of the p)rovince forfeited ; and this step 
gave rise to much angry controversy. A “ secret despatch,** 
couched in arrogant and offensive terms, was addressed to 
the viceroy by Lord EUenborough, then a member of the Derby 
administration, which would have justified the viceroy in 
immediately resigning. But from a strong sense of duty he 
continued at his post ; and ere long tlie general condemnation 
of the despatch was so strong that the writer felt it necessary 
to retire from office. Lord Canning replied to the despatch, 
calmly and in a statesman-like manner explaining and vindi- 
cating his censured policy. In April 1859 he received the thanks 
of both Houses of Parliament for his great services during the 
mutiny. He was also made an extra civil grand cross of the 
order of the Bath, and in May of the same year he was raised 
to the dignity of an earl. By the strain of anxiety and hard 
work his health and strength were seriously impaired, while 
the death of his wife was also a great shock to him ; in the 
hope that rest in his native land might restore him, he left 
India, reaching England in April i86s. But it was too late. 
He died in London on the 17th of June following. About a 
month before his death lie was created K.G. As he ffied without 
issue the title became extinct. 

Sec Sir H. S. Cunninghain, Ea/rl Canning (“ Rulers of India'* series), 
1891 ; and A. J- C. Hare, The Story of Two NMe Lives (1893). 

CANMlNIc, GEORGE (1770-1827), British statesman, was bom 
in London on the i ith of April 1770. The family was of English 
origin and had been settled at Bishop’s Canynge in Wiltshire, 
In i6r<8 a Geotge Canning, son of Richard Canning of Foxcote in 
Warwickshire, received a grant of the manor of Garvagh in 
LQ^dPp^Hy, Ireland, from King James 1 . The father of the 
st^ibesman, also named Geoige, was the eldest son of Kr Stratfoed 
Cfi^ing, Garvagh. He^quarrelled with and was disowned by 
hk family. He came to LoMoa and led a struggling life, partly 
in trade and partly in literature. In May 1766 he married Mary 
Annie Costello, and he died on the nth of April 1771, exactly 


one year after the birth of his mn, Mrs Canning, who was left 
destitute, receive'^ no help from her husband’s family, and went 
on the stage, where she was not successful. She married a dis- 
solute and brutal actor of the name of Reddish. Her son owed 
his escape from the miseries of her household to another member 
of the company, Moody, who wrote to Mr Stratford Canning, a 
merchant in London and younger brother of the elder George 
Canning, Moody represented to Mr Stratford Canning that the 
boy, although fuM of promise, was on the high road to the gallows 
under the evil influence of Reddish. Mr Stratford Qmning 
exerted himself on behalf of his nephew. An estate of the value 
of £200 a year was settled on the boy, and fie was sent in succcs- 
I sion to a private school at Hyde Abbey near Winchester, to 
Eton in 1781, and to Christchurch, Oxford, in 1787. After 
leaving Eton and before going to Oxford, he was entered as a 
student at Lincoln’s Inn. At Eton he edited the school magazine, 
The Microcosm, and at Oxford he took the leading part in the 
formation of a debating society. He made many friends, and his 
reputation was already so high that Sheridan referred to him in 
the House of Commons as a rising hope of the Whigs. According 
to Lord Holland, he had been noted at Oxford as a furious 
Jacobin and hater of the aristocracy. In 1 792 he came to London 
to read for the bar. He had taken his B. A. in 1 791 and proceeded 
M.A. on the 6th of July 1794. 

Soon after coming to London he became acquainted with Pitt 
in some uncertain way. The hatred of the aristocracy, for which 
Lord Holland says he was noted at Oxford, would naturally 
deter an ambitious young man with his way to make in the 
world, and with no fixed principles, from attaching his fortune 
to the Whigs. Canning had the glaring examples of Burke and 
Sheridan himself to show him that the great “revolution 
families ” — Cavendishes, Russells, Bentincks — who controlled 
the Whig party, would never allow any man, however able, who 
did not belong to their connexion, to rise to the first rank. He 
therefore took his place among the folk)wers of Pitt. It is. 
however, only fair to note that he always regarded Pitt with 
strong personal affection, and that he may very naturally have 
been influenced, as multitudes of other Englishmen were, by 
the rapid development of the French Revolution from a reform- 
ing to an aggressive and conquering force. In a letter to his 
friend Lord Boringdon (John Parker, afterwards earl of Morley), 
dated the 13th of December 1792, he explicitly states that this 
was the case. Enlightened self-interest was doubtless combined 
with honest conviction in ranking him among the followers of 
Pitt. By the help of the prime minister he entered parliament 
for the borough of Newtown in the Isle of Wight in July 1793. 
His maiden speech, on the subvention to the king of Sardinia, 
was made on the 31st of January 1794. It is by some said to 
have been a failure, but he satisfied himself, and he soon estab- 
lished his place as the lanost brilliant speaker on the ministerial 
side. It may be most conveniently noted here, that his political 
patrons exerted themselves to provide for his private as well 
as his official prosperity. Their favour helped him to make a 
lucrative marriage with Miss Joan Scott, who had a fortune of 
100,000, on the 8th of July 1800. The marriage was a very 
happy one, though the bulk of the fortune was worn away in the 
expenses of public and social life. Mrs Canning, who survived 
her husband for ten years, was created a viscountess in 1828. 
Four childrqt were bom of the marriage — a son who died in his 
father’s life^e, and was lamented by him in very touching 
verse ; another a captain in the navy, drowned at Madeira in 
1827 ; a third son, Charles (^.v.), afterwards created Earl 
Canning ; and a daughter Harriet, who married the marquess of 
Qanricaxde in 1835. 

The public life of Canning may be divided into four stages. 
From 1793 to 1801 he was §ie devoted follower of Pitt, was in 
minor th(Mgh important office, and was the wittiest of the 
defenders of the ministry in parliament and in the press. From 
z8oi to 1809 he was partly in opposition, paiily in <^ffice, fighting 
for tte foremost place. Between 1809 and 1822 there was a 
peru^ of comparative edipse, during which he was indeed at 
times in office, but in lesser places than he would have been 
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prepATed to accept between 1804 and 1809, and was regarded 
with general distrust. From i%22 till his death in 1827 he was 
the most powerful influence in English, and one of the most 
powerful in European, pohticB. 

In the spring of 17^ he was appointed under-secretary for 
the foreign oSce, and in the election of that year he was 
returned for Wendover. He was also appointed receivcr-general 
of the alienation oflice, a sinecure post which brought him 
£700 a year. His position as under-secretary brought him into 
close relations with Pitt and the foreign secret^, Lord <alrenville 
{q,v,). During the negotiations for peace at Lille (1797), Canning 
was actively concern^ in the devices which were employed by 
Pitt and Grenville to keep the real dharactcr of the discussion 
secret from other members of the -cabinet. Canning had a taste 
for mystery and disguises, which he had shown at Oxford, and 
which did much to gain him his unfortunate reputation for 
trickery. From the 20th of November 1797 till the 9th of July 
1798 he was one of the most active, and was certainly the most 
witty of the contributors to the Anii- Jacobin, a weekly paper 
started to ridicule the frothy philanthropic and elcutheromaniac 
rant of the French republicans, and to denounce their brutal 
rapacity and cruelty. But Canning’s position as under-secretary 
was not wholly pleasant to him. He disliked his immediate chief 
Grenville, one of the Whigs who joined Pitt, and a man of 
thoroughly Whiggish aristocratic insolence. In 1799 he left the 
foreign office and was named one of the twelve commissioners 
for India, and in 1800 joint p>aymaster of the forces, a post which 
he held till the retirement of Pitt in 1801. 

During these years of subordinate activity Canning had 
established his position as an orator and a wit. His oratory 
cannot be estimated with absolute confidence. Speeches were 
then badly reported. The text of his own, published by Therry 
(6 volumes, London, 1828), were revised by himself, and not for 
the better. Though his favourito- author was Drydem, whose 
prose is uniformly manly and simple, and though he had a keen 
eye for faults of taste in the style of others, Canning had himself 
a leaning to preciosity and tinsel. His wit was, and remains, 
abcA^e all question. In public life it did him some harm in the 
opinion of serious people, who could not believe that so jocose 
a politician had solid capacity. It exasperated opponents, some 
of wbom, notably Peter Pindar (see Wolcot, Joiin), retaliated 
by brutal personalities. Canning was constantly reminded that 
his mother was a strolling actress, and was accused of foisting 
his pauper family on the public funds. The accusation was 
perfectly untrue, but this style of political controversy was 
common, and was adopted by Canniiig. He put himself on a 
level with Peter Pindar when lie assailed Pitt’s successor 
Addington (see Sidmouth, Viscount) on the ground that he 
was the son of a doctor. 

While out of office with Pitt, Canning proved a somewhat 
insubordinate follower. The snobbery and malignity of his 
attacks on Addington roused considerable feeling against him, 
and his attempts to act as a political go-between in ministerial 
arrangements were unfortunate. On the formation of Pitt’s 
second ministry he took the post of treasurer of the navy on the 
1 2th of May 1804. In office he continued to be insubordinate, 
and committed mistakes which got him into bad odour as un- 
trustworthy. He endeavoured to persuade Lord Hawkesbury 
(see Liverpool, Earls or) to join ia a scheme for tMitiing an old 
friend out of the India Office. Tliough his relations with Pitt 
began to be somewhat strained towards the <eiui, he left office on 
the minister’s death on the aist of January 1806. 

Canning, who delivered the eulq^ of Pitt in tiie House of 
Commons on the 3rd ol February, refused to take office in Fox’s 
ministry of '' all the talents.” Attempts were made to secure 
him, and he was offered the leadmhip of the House of Cofnnaiis, 
under the supervision of Fox, an absurd proposd which he had 
the good sense to decline. Alter the d^th of Fox, and the 
dismissal by the king of Lord Grenville’rs ministay, he joined the 
adounistiation of the duke of Portland as secreta^ of state lor 
affairs, fie hdd the office from the 25th of March 1807 
till the 9th of September 1809. During these two years he had a 


large share in the vigorous policy which defeated the secret 
articles of the treaty of Tilsdt by the seizure of the Danish fleet. 
As foreign secretary it fell to him to defend the ministry when it 
was attacked in parliament. He refused to tell how he be- 
came aware of the secret articles, and the mystery has never 
been fully sdved. He threw himself eagerly into the prosecution 
of the war in Spam, yet his tenure of oiffice ended in resignation 
in circumstances which left him xmder deep discredit. He 
came entangled in what can only be called two intrigues. In 
view of the failing health of the duke of Portland he told his 
colleague, Sp«icer Perceval, chancellor of the exchequer, that a 
new prime minister must be found, that he must be in the House 
of Commons, that the choice lay between them, adding that he 
might not be prepared to serve as subordinate. In April of 1809 
he had told the duke of Portland that Lord Castlereagh, 
secretary for the colonies and war, was in his opinion unfit for his 
post, and must be removed to another ofi^e. The duke, a 
sickly aixi vacillating man, said nothing to Castlereagh, and 
took no steps, and Canning did not enlighten his colleague. 
When he found that no measures were being taken to make a 
change of office, Canning resigned on the 7th of September. 
Castlereagh then learnt the truth, and after resigning sent 
Canning a challenge on the 19th of September. In the duel on 
Putney Heath which followed Canning was wounded in the 
thigh. His apologists have endeavoured to defend him against 
the charge of double dealing, but there can be no question that 
Castlereagh had just ground to be angry. Public opinion was 
strong against Canning, and in the House of Commons he was 
looked upon with distrust. For twelve years he remained out of 
office or in inferior places. His ability made it impossible that he 
should be obscure. In 1810 he was a member of the Bullion 
Comnaittee, and his speeches on the report showed his mastery 
of the subject. It was no doubt his reputation for economic 
knowledge which chieifly recommended him to the electors of 
Liverpool in 1812. He had been elected for Tralee in 1803, for 
Newtown (Hants) in 1806 and for Harwich in 1807. But in 
parliament he had lost all influence, and is described as wandering 
about neglected and avoided. In 1812 he committed the serious 
mistake of accepting a well-paid ornamental mission to Lisbon, 
which he Was about to visit for the health of his eldest son. He 
remained abroad for eighteen months. In i8t6 he submitted to 
enter office as president of the Board of Control in Ivord Liver- 
pools cabinet, in which Castlereagh, to whom he had now 
become reconciled, was secretary of state for foreign affairs. In 
1820 he resigned his post in order to avoid taking any part in the 
proceedings against Queen Caroline, the wife of George IV. 

Canning’s return to great office and influence dates from the 
suicide of Castlereagh in 1822. He bad aooepted the governor- 
generalship of India, which would have implied his retirement 
from public life at home, and refused to remain unless he was 
promi.sed “the wimle inheritance” of Castlereagh, — the foreign 
office and the leadership of the House of Commons. His terms 
were accepted, and he took office in September 1822. He held the 
office from that date till April 1827, when be became prime 
minister in succession to Lord Liverpool, whose health had 
broken down. Even before this he was the real director of the 
policy of the eabineit — ^as Castlereagh had been from 1812 to 

1822. It may be noted that he resigned his seat for Liverpool in 

1823, and was elected for Harwich, which he left for Newport in 
1826. Few English public men have represented so many 
constituendes. 

His fame as a statesman is based mainly on the foreign policy 
which he pursued in those years — the policy of non-intervention, 
and of the patrona^, if not the actual support, of national anci 
liberal movements in Europe (see the historical articles un(^ 
Eurofe, Spain, Portcpgal, Turret, Greece). To this policy 
he may be said to have given his name, and he hp enjoyed the 
repotatioii of havn^ introduced a generous spirit into British 
potetics, and of having undone the work of his predecesoor at the 
ffireigin office, who was constantly abused as the friend of 
despotism and of despots. It may well be believed thatCanning 
foliowed his inatural ntclinattons, and it can be asserted without 
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the possibility of contradiction, if also without possibility of 
proof, that he had influenced the mind of Castlere^h. Yet the 
kct remains that when Canning came into office in September 
1822, he found the instructions to be given to the representative 
of the British government at the congress of Verona already 
drawn up by his predecessor, who had meant to attend the 
congress himself (see Londonderry, Robert Stewart, 2nd 
Marquess of). These instructions were handed on without 
change by Canning to the duke of Wellington, who went as 
representative, and they contain all the principles which have 
been said to have been peculiarly Canning’s. Indeed this policy 
was dictated by the character and position of the British govern- 
ment, and had been followed in the main since the conference of 
Aix-la-Chapelle in 1818. Canning was its orator and minister 
rather than its originator. Yet his eloquence has associated with 
his name the responsibility for British policy at the time. No 
speech of his is perhaps more famous than that in which he 
claimed the initiative in recognizing the independence of the 
revolted Spanish colonies in South America in 1823 — ‘‘ I resolved 
that, if France had Spain, it should not be Spain with the Indies. 
I called the New World into existence to redress the balance of 
the Old ” (December 12, 1826). 

When Lord Liverpool was struck down in a fit on the 17 th of 
February 1827, Canning was marked out by position as his only 
possible successor. He was not indeed accepted by all the party 
which had followed Liverpool. The duke of Wellington, Sir 
Robert Peel and several other members of the ministry, moved 
perhaps by personal animosity, and certainly by dislike of his 
known and consistent advocacy of the claims of the Roman 
Catholics, refused to serve with him. Canning succeeded in 
constructing a ministry in April — but the hopes and the fears of 
friends and enemies proved to be equally unfounded. His 
health had already begun to give way, and broke down altogether 
under the strain of the effort required to form his ministry. He 
had caught cold in January at the funeral of the duke of York, 
and never recovered. He died on the 8th of August 1827, at 
Chiswick, in the house of the duke of Devonshire, where Fox had 
died, and in the same room. 

See Speeches, with a memoir by R. Therry (London, 1826) ; A. G. 
Stapleton, Political Life of Canning, 1822-1827 (2nd ed., London, 
1831) ; Canning and His Times (London, 1859) ; Lord Dalling and 
Bulwer, Historical Characters (London, 1868) ; F. H. Hill, George 
Canning (London, 1887) ; Some Political Correspondence of George 
Canning, ed. E. J. Stapleton (2 vols., 1897) ; J. A. R. Marriott, 
George Canning and His Times, a Political Study (London, 1903) ; 
W. Alison Phillips, George Canning (London, 1903), with repro- 
ductions of contenmorary portraits and caricatures ; H. W. V. 
Tcmperlcy, George Canning (London, 1905). 

CANNIZZARO, STANISLAO (1826-1910), Italian chemist, 
was bom at Palermo on the 13th of July 1826. In 1841 he 
entered the university of his native place with the intention of 
making medicine his profession, but he soon turned to the study 
of chemistry, and in 1845 and 1846 acted as assistant to Rafaelle 
Piria (1815-1865), known for his work on salicin, who was then 
professor of chemistry at Pisa and subsequently occupied the 
same position at Turin. During the Sicilian revolution he served 
as an artillery officer at Messina and was also chosen deputy for 
Francavilla in the Sicilian parliament; and after the fcdl of 
Messina in September 1848 he was stationed at Taormina. 
On the collapse of the insurgents he escaped to Marseilles, in 
May 1849, and after visiting various French towns reached 
Paris in October. There he gained an introduction to M. E. 
Chevreul’s laboratory, and in conjunction with F. S. Qoez 
(1817-1883) made his first contribution to chemical research 
in 1851, when they prepared cyanamide by the action of ammonia 
on cyanogen chloride in ethereal solution. In the same year 
he was appointed professor of physical chemistry at the National 
College of Alexandria, where he discovered that aromatic 
aldehydes are decomposed by alcoholic potash into a mixture 
of the corresponding acid and alcohol, e.g. benzaldehyde into 
benzoic add and ^nzyl alcohol (*^ Cannizzaro’s reaction”), 
tfa^^the autumn of 1855 he became professor of chemistry at 
university, and six years later, after declining professor- 


ships at Pisa and Naples, accepted the chair of inorganic and 
organic chcmistr3^at Palernio. Tliere he spent ten years^ studying 
the aromatic compounds and continuing to work on the amines, 
until in 1871 he was appointed to the chair of chemist^ at 
Rome university. Apart from his work on organic chemistry, 
which indudes also an investigation of santonin, he rendered 
great service to the philosophy of chemistry when in his memoir 
Sunto di un torso di Filosofia chemica (1858) he insisted on the 
distinction, till then imperfectly realized^ between molecular 
and atomic weights, and showed how the atomic weights of 
elements contained in volatile compounds can be deduced from 
the molecular weights of those compounds, and how the atomic 
weights of elements of whose compounds the vapour densities 
are unknown can be ascertained from a knowledge of their 
specific heats. For this achievement, of fundamental importance 
for the atomic theory in chemistry, he was awarded the Copley 
medal by the Royal Society in 1891. Cannizzaro’s scientific 
eminence in 1871 secured him admission to the Italian senate, 
of which he was vice-president, and as a member of the Council 
of Public Instruction and in other ways he rendered important 
services to the cause of scientific education in Italy. 

CANNOCK, a market town in the western parliamentary 
division of Staffordshire, England, in the district known as 
Cannock Chase, 130 m. N.W. from London by the London and 
! North Western railway. Pop. of urban district (1891) 20,613 ; 
(1901) 23,974. The church of St Luke is Perpendicular, enlarged 
in modern times. The famous political preacher, Henry Sach- 
everell, held the living early in the i8th century. Cannock has 
tool, boiler, brick and tile works. Cannock Chase, a tract 
generally exceeding 500 ft. in elevation, extends on an axis 
from north-west to south-east over some 36,000 acres. It was 
a royal preserve, and remains for the most part an uncultivated 
waste, but it is also a rich coalfield, and there are mines in every 
direction. Brownhills, Burntwood and Chase Town, Great 
Wyrley, Hednesford, Hammerwich, and Pelsall are townships 
or villages of the mining population. 

CANNON (a word common to Romance languages, from the 
Lat. cannay a reed, tube, with the addition of the augmentative 
termination •one)y a gun or piece of ordnance. The word, 
first found about 1400 (there is an indenture of Henry IV. 1407 
referring to canones, seu instrumenta Anglici gunnes vocaia^*), 
is commonly applied to any form of firearm which is fired from 
a carriage or fixed mounting, in contradistinction to ” small- 
arms,” which are fired without a rest or support of any kind.^ 
An exception must be made, however, in the case of machine 
guns {q^v,\ Euid the word as used in modem times may be defined 
as follows : “ a piece of ordnance mounted upon a fixed or 
movable carriage and firing a projectile of greater calibre than 
ij in.” In French, however, canon is the term applied to the 
barrel of small arms, and also, as an alternative to mitrailleuse 
or mitrailleur, to machine guns, as well as to ordnance properly 
so-called. The Hotchkiss machine gun used in several navies is 
officially called “ revolving cannon.” For details see Artillery, 
Ordnance, Machine Guns, &c. Amongst the many derived 
senses of the word may be mentioned “ cannon curls,” in which 
the hair is arranged in horizontal tubular curls one above the 
other. For ” cannon ” in billiards see Billiards. 

In the i6th and 17th centuries the “ cannon ” in England 
was distinctively a large piece, smaller natures of ordnance 
being called by various special names such as culverin, saker, 
falcon, demi-cannon, &c. We hear of Cromwell taking with 
him to Ireland (1649) “ two cannon of eight inches, two cannon 
of seven, two demi-cannon, two twenty-four pounders,” &c. 

Sir James Turner, a distinguished professional soldier con- 
temporary with Cromwell, says : “ The cannon or battering 
ordnance is divided by the English into Cannon Royal, Whole 
Cannon and Demi-Cannon. The first is likewise called the 
Double Cannon, she weighs 8000 pound of metal and shoots a 
bullet of 60, 62 or 63 pound weight. The Whole Cannon weighs 
7000 pound of metal and shoots a bullet of 38, 39 or 40 pound. 

^ The original small arms, however, are oftdi referred to as hand 
cannon. 
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The Demi-Cannon weighs about 6000 pound and shoots a bullet 
of 28 or 30 pound. . . . These three several guns are called 
cannons of eight, cannons of seven and cannons of six.” The 
generic sense of ** cannon,” in which the word is now exclusively 
used, is found along with the special sense above mentioned 
as early as 1474. A warrant of that year issued by Edward IV. 
of England to Richard Copcote orders him to provide ^^butnbardos, 
canones, ctdverynes , , . ei alios canones quoscutnque, ac pidveres, 
stdfer . . . pro eisdem canonibus nectssariasy ” Artillery ” and 
” ordnance,” however, were the more usual terms up to the time 
of Louis XIV. (r. 1670), about which time heavy ordnance 
began to be classified according to the Weight of its shot, and the 
special sense of ” cannon ” disappears. 

CANNON-BALL TREE {Couroupita guianensis), a native of 
tropical South America (French Guiana), which bears large 
spherical woody fruits, containing numerous seeds, as in the 
allied genus Bertholletia (Brazil nut). 

CANNSTATT, or Kannstatt, a town of Germany in the 
kingdom of Wiirttemberg, pleasantly situated in a fertile valley 
on both banks of the Neckar, 2J m. from Stuttgart, with which 
it has been incorporated since 1904. Pop. (1905) 26,497. It is 
a railway centre, has two Evangelical and a Roman Catholic 
church, two bridges across the Neckar, handsome streets in the 
modern quarter of the town and fine promenades and gardens. 
There is a good deal of business in the town. Railway plant, 
automobiles and machinery are manufactured ; spinning and 
weaving are carried on ; and there are chemical works and a 
brewery here. Fruit and vines are largely cultivated in the 
neighbourhood. A large population is temporarily attracted 
to Cannstatt by the fame of its mineral springs, which are valu- 
able for diseases of the throat and weaknesses of the nervous 
system. These springs were known to the Romans. Besides 
the usual bathing establishments there are several medical 
institutions for the treatment of disease. Near the town are the 
palaces of Rosenstein and Wilhelma; the latter, built (1842- 
1851) for King William of Wiirttemberg in the Moorish style, is 
surrounded by beautiful gardens. In the neighbourhood also 
are immense caves in the limestone where numerous bones of 
mammoths and other extinct animals have been found. On the 
Rotenberg, where formerly stood the ancestral castle of the 
house of Wiirttemberg, is the mausoleum of King William and his 
wife. 

Cannstatt (Condistat) is mentioned early in the 8th century as 
the place where a great court was held by Charlemagne for the 
trial of the rebellious dukes of the Alamanni and the Bavarians. 
From the emperor Louis the Bavarian it received the same rights 
and privileges as were enjoyed by the town of Esslingen, and 
until the middle of the 14th century it was the capital of the 
county of Wiirttemberg. Cannstatt was the scene of a victory 
gained by the French over the Austrians on the 21st of July 
179 '’- 

See Veicl, Der Kurort Kannstatt und seine Miner alquellen (Cann- 
statt, 1875). 

CANO, ALONZO (160T-1667), Spanish painter, architect and 
sculptor, was bom at Granada. He has left in Spain a very 
great number of specimens of his genius, which display the 
boldness of his design, the facility of his pencil, the punty of his 
flesh-tints and his knowledge of chiaroscuro. He learned archi- 
tecture from his father, Miguel Cano, painting from Pacheco 
and sculpture from Juan Martinez Montafies. As a statuary, 
his most famous works are the Madonna and Child in the church 
of Nebrissa, and the colossal figures of San Pedro and San Pablo. 
As an architect, he indulged in too profuse ornamentation, and 
gave way too much to the fancies of his day. Philip IV. made 
him royal architect and king’s painter^ and gave him the church 
preferment of a canbn. His more important pictures are at 
Madrid. He was notorious for his ungovernable temper ; and 
it is said that once he risked his life by committing the then 
capital offence of dashing to pieces the statue of a saint, when in 
a ^e with the purchaser who gru^^^ the price he demanded. 
His known passionateness also (according to another story) 
caused him to be suspected, and even tortured, for riie murder of 
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his wife, though all other circumstances pointed to his servant 
as the culprit. 

CANO, IIBLCHIOR (1525-1560), Spanish theologian, born at 
Taran9on, in New Castile, joined the Dominican order at an 
early age at Salamanca, where in 1546 he succeeded to the 
theological chair in that university. A man of deep learning 
and originality, proud and a victim to the odium iheologicum, 
he could brook no rivalry. The only one who at that time could 
compare with him was the gentle Bartolomeo de Caranza, also a 
Dominican and afterwards archbishop of Toledo. At the uni- 
versity the schools were divided between the partisans of the 
two professors ; but Ceino pursued his rival with relentless 
virulence, and took part in the condemnation for heresy of his 
brother-friar. The new society of the Jesuits, as being the fore- 
runners of Antichrist, also met with his violent opposition’; and 
he was not grateful to them when, after attending the council 
of Trent in 1545, he was sent, by their influence, in 1552, as 
bishop of the far-off see of the Canaries. His personal influence 
with Philip II. soon procured his recall, and he was made pro- 
vincial of his order m Castile. In 1556 he wrote his famous 
Consultatio theologica, in which he advised the king to resist the 
temporal encroaeWents of the papacy and, as absolute monarch, 
to defend his rights by bringing about a radical change in the 
administration of ecclesiastical revenues, thus making Spain 
less dependent on Rome. With this in his mind Paul IV. styled 
him ” a son of perdition.” The reputation of Cano, however, 
rests on a posthumous work, De Locis iheologicis (Salamanca, 
1562), which stands to-day unrivalled in its own line. In this, a 
genuine work of the Renaissance, Cano endeavours to free 
dogmatic theology from the vain subtleties of the schools and, 
by clearing away the puerilities of the later scholastic theologians, 
to bring religion back to first principles ; and, by giving rules, 
method, co-ordination and system, to build up a scientific 
treatment of theology. He died at Toledo on the 30th of 
September 1560. (E. Tn.) 

CANOE (from Carib. candoa, the West Indian name found in 
use by Columbus ; the Fr. canot, boat, and Ger. Kahity are 
derived from the Lat. canna, reed, vessel), a sort of general term 
for a boat sharp at both ends, originally designed for propulsion 
by one or more paddles (not oars) held without a fixed fulcrum, 
the paddler facing the bow. As the historical native name for 
certain types of boat used by savages, it is applied in such cases 
to those which, like other boats, are open within from end to end, 
and the modern “ Canadian canoe ” preserves this sense ; but 
a more specific usage of the name is for such craft as differ 
essentially ft;om open boats by being covered in with a deck, 
except for a ” well ” where the paddler sits. Modern develop- 
ments are the cruising canoe, combining the use of paddle and 
sails, and the racing canoe, equipped with sails only. 

The primitive canoes were light frames of wood over which 
skins (as in the Eskimo canoe) or the bark of trees (as in the 
North American Indians’ birch-bark canoe) were tightly stretched. 
The modern painted canvas canoe, built on Indian lines, was 
a natural development of this idea. The Indian also used, and 
the African still uses, the ” dug-out,” made from a tree hollowed 
by fire after the manner of Robinson Crusoe. Many of these are 
of considerable size and carrying capacity ; one in the New York 
Natural History Mus^^ from Queen Charlotte’s Island is 63 ft. 
long, 8 ft. 3 in. wide, aSW 5 ft. deep, cut from a single log. The 
” war canoe ” of paddling races is its modern successor. In the 
islands of the Pacific primitive canoes are wonderfully handled by 
the natives, who make long sea voyages in them, often stiffening 
them by attaching another hull (see Catamaran). 

In, the earlier part of the 19th century, what was known as a 
“ canoe ” in England was the short covered-in craft, with a 
” well ” for the paddler to sit in, which was popularly used for 
short river practice ; and this type still survives. But the sport 
of canoeing in any real sense dates from 1865, when John Mac- 
Gregor {qjv) desired the canoe ” Rob Roy ” for long journeys 
by water, using both double-bladed paddle and sails, yet light 
enough (about 70 lb) to be carried over land. The general type 
of this canoe is built of oak with a cedar deck ; the length is from 
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iz ft. to 15 ft.; the beam, from 26 tti. to 30 tiie depth 10 in. 
to 16 in. The paddle is 7 ft. long and 6 in, wide in the blade, 
the canoeist sits k)w ina cockpit^ and in paddlia^ dips the blades 
£b:st on one side and then the oth^. The rig is genei^ly yawl. 

In 1866 the Royal Canoe Gub was formed in England, and the 
prince of Wales (afterwards Edward V 3 I.) became commodore. 
Its headquarters are at Kingston-on-Thames and it is still the 
leading organization. There is also the British Canoe Association, 
devoted to cruising. After the English canoes were seen in Paris 
at the Exhibition of 1867, others like them were built in France. 
Branches and clubs were farmed also at the English universities, 
and in Liverpool, Hull, Edinburgh and Glasgow. The New York 
Canoe Club was founded in 1871. One member of the Royal 
Canoe Club crossed the English Channel in his canoe, another the 
Irish Channel from Scotland to Ireland, and many rivers were 
explored in inaccessible parts, like the Jordan, the Kishon, and 
the Abana and the Pharpar at Damascus, as well as the Lake 
Menzaleh in the Delta of the Nile, and the Lake of Galilee and 
Waters of Merom in Syria. 

W. Baden Powell modified the type of the “ Rob Roy ” in the 
“ Nautilus,’* intended only for sailing. From this time the two 
kinds of pleasure canoe — paddling and sailing — parted company, 
and developed each on its own lines ; the sailing canoe soon 
(1882) had a deck seat and tiller, a smaller and smaller cockpit, 
and a larger and larger sail area, with the consequent necessary 
air and water-t^ht bulkheads in the hull. Paul Butler of Lowell, 
Mass., added (1886) the sliding outriggjer seat, allowing the 
canoeist to slide out to windward. The final stage is the racing 
machine pure and simple, seen in the exciting contests at the 
annual August meets of the American C>anoc Association on the 
St Lawrence river, or at the more frequent race days of its 
constituent divisions, associated as Canadian (47 clubs), Atlantic 
(33 clubs), Central (26 clubs) and Western. 

The paddling canoe, propelled by single-bladed paddles, is also ! 
represented in single, tandem and crew (“ war canoe ”) races, 
and this form of the sport remains more of the amateur type. 
The “ Canadian,” a clinker or carvel built mahogany or cedar or 
bass-wood canoe, or the painted canvas, bark or compressed 
paper canoe, all on the general lines of the Indian birch b^k, are 
as common on American rivers as the punt is on the Thames, and 
are similarly used. 

See MacGregor, A Thousand Miles in t^ie Rob Roy Canoe (1866), 
The Rob Roy on the Baltic, &c. ; W. Baden Powell, Canoe Travelling 
(1871) : W. L. Alden, Canoe and the Plying Proa (New York, 1878) ; 
J. D. Hayward, Camfing out with the British Canoe Associatwn ; 
C. B. Vaux, Canoe Handling (New York, 1888) ; Stephens, Canoe 
and Boat Building (New York. 1881). 

CANON. The Greek word xaywv means originally a straight 
rod or pole, and metaphorically what serves to keep a thing 
upright or straight, a rule. In the New Testament it occurs in 
Gal. vi. 1 6, and 2 Cor. x. 13, 15, 1 6, signifying in the former 
passage a measure, in the latter what is measured, a district. 
The general applications of the word fall mainly into two groups, 
in one of which the underlying, meaning is that of rule, in the other 
that of a list or catalogue, i.e, of books containing the rule. Of 
the first, such uses as that of a standard or rule of conduct or 
taste, or of a particular form of musical composition (see below) 
may be mentioned, but the principal example is of the sum of the 
laws regulating the ecclesiastical body (sqe Canon Law). In the 
second group (5 uses that of the ecclesiastical dignitary (see below), 
that of the list of the names of those persons recognized as saints 
by the Church (see Canonization), and that of the authoritative 
body of Scriptures (see below) are examples. 

Music , — A canon m part-music is the form taken by the 
earliest compositions in harmony, successive or consequent parts 
haying the same melody, but each beginning at a stated period 
after its precursor or antecedent. In many early polyphonic 
compositions, one or more, voices were imitated note for note by 
the others, $0 that the other parts did not need to be written out 
at all, but were deduced from the leaders by a rule or canon. Sir 
Frederick Bridge has pointed out that in this way the term 
“ canon ’’ came to supe r sede the old name of the art-form^J^^a 
Iiga/a. (See aisp under Fucus> ; Contrapuntal Forms and 


Music.) When the first part completes its rhythmical sentence 
before the seconcLenters, and then continues the melody as an 
accompaniment to the second, and so on for the third or fourth, 
this form of canon in England was. styled a “round ” or “ catch ” ; 
the stricter canon being one in which fibe succession of pturU did 
not depend on the endii^ of the phrase. But outside England 
catches and canons were undifferentiated* The “round” 
derived its. name from the fact that the first part returned to the 
beginning while the others continued the meiody ; the “ catch ” 
meant that each later part caught up the tune. The problem of 
the canon, as an artistic composition, is to find one or more points 
in a melody at which one or more successive parts may start the 
same tune harmoniously. Catches were familiar in English folk 
music until after the Restoration ; different trades having 
characteristic melodies of their own. In the time of Charles II. 
they took a l)acchanalian cast, and later became sentimental. 
Gradually the form went out as a type of folk music, and now 
survives mainly in its historical interest. (H. C«.) 

The Church Dignitary, — k canon is a person who possesses a 
prebend, or revenue allotted for the performance of divine service 
in a cathedral or collegiate church. Though the institute of canons 
as it at present exists does not go back beyond the 11th century it 
lias a long history behind it. The name is derived from the list 
(matricula) of the clergy belonging to a church, navutv being thus 
used in the council of Nicaea (c. 16). In the synod of Laodicea 
the adjective KavovLK6<; is found in this sense (c. 15); and 
during the 6th century the word canonicus occurs commonly in 
’ western Europe in relation to the clergy belonging to a cathedral 
or other church. Eusebius of Vercelli (d. 370) was the first to 
introduce the system whereby the cathedral clergy dwelt together, 
leading a semi-monastic life in common and according to rule ; 
and St Augustine established a similar manner of life for the 
clergy of his catliedral at Hippo. The system spread widely over 
Africa, Spain aiKl Gaul ; a familiar instance is St Gregory’s 
injunction to St Augustine tliat at Canterbury the bishop and his 
clergy should live a common life together, similar to the monastic 
life in whkh he had been trained ; that these “ clerics ” at 
Canterbury were rw)t monks is shown by the fact that those of 
them in the lower clerical grades were free to marry and live at 
home, without forfeiting their position or emoluments as members 
of the body of cathedral clergy (Bede, Hist, Eccl, i. 27). This 
mode of life for the secular clergy, which became common in the 
west, seems never to have taken root in the east. It came to be 
called vita canonica, canonical life, and it was the object of various 
enactments of councils during the 6tli, 7th and 8th centuries. 
The. first serious attempt to legislate for it and reduce it to rule 
was made by Chrodegang, bishop of Metz {c, 750), who composed 
a rule for the clergy of his cathedral, which was in large measure 
an adaptation of tlie Benedictine Rule to the case of secular 
cleigy living in common. Chrodegang’s Rule was adopted in 
many churches, both cathedral and collegiate {i,€. those served 
by a body of clergy). In 816 the synod of Aix-la-Chapelle (see 
Mon, Germ, Concil, ii. 307) made further regulations for the 
canonical life, which became the law in the Frankie empire for 
cathedral and collegiate churches. The Rule of Chrodegang was 
taken as the basis, but was supplemented and in some points 
mitigated and made less monastic in character. There was a 
common dormitory and common refectory for all, but each canon 
was allowed a dwelling room wifthin the cloister ; the use of fiesh 
meat was permitted, and the clothing was of better quality than 
that of monks. Each canon retained the use of his private 
property and money, bat the revenues oi the cathedral or church 
were treated as a common fund, fur the maintenance of the whole 
establishment. The chief duty of the canoiis was the performance 
of the church services. Thus the canons were not monks, but 
secular clergy living ia community, without taking the monastic 
vows or resigning daeir private means — a form of life somewhat 
resembling; that of the fathers of the London or Binningham 
Oratory m our day- Tha Whop was ei^^ted to lead the 
common life along with his clergy,. 

The oanomcal life as regulated by the synod of Aix^ aubsisfed 
in the 9th and loth centuries W|b the maintenance of this 
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intermediate form of life was of extreme difficulty. There was a 
constant tendency to relax the bonds of the common life^ and 
attempts in various directions to restore it. In Eng^land, by the 
middle of the loth century^ the prescriptions of canonkal 
life seem to have fallen into desuetude, and in nine cathedrals 
the canons were replaced by communities of Benedictines. In 
the iith century the Rule of Oirodcgang was introduced into 
certadn of the English cathedralis, and an Anglo-Saxon transla- 
tion of it was made under Leofric for his church of Exeter. The 
turning point came in 1059, when a reforming synod, heldi at the 
Lateran, exhorted the clergy of all cathedrd and collegiate 
churches to live in community, to hold all property and money in 
common, and to “ lead the life of the Apostles ” (cf. Acts ii. 44, 
45). The clergy of numerous churches throughout Western 
Europ)e (that of the Lateran Basilica among them) set themselves 
to carry out these exhortations, and out of this movement grew 
the religious order of Canons Regular or Augustinian Canons 
The opposite tendency also ran its course and produced 
the institute of secular canons. The revenues of the cathedral 
were divided into two parts, that of the bishop and that of the 
clergy ; this latter was again divided among the clergy them- 
selves, so that each member received his own separate income, 
and the persons so sharing, whatever their clerical grade, were 
the canons of the cathedral church. Naturally all attempt at 
leading any kind of common life was frankly abandoned. In 
England the final establishment of this order of things was due to 
St Osmund (1090). The nature and functions of the institute of 
secular canons are descrilx^d in the article Cathedral. 

See Du Cange, Gloasarium, under “ Canonicus ; Amort, Vetus 
Disciplina Canonicorum (1747), to be used with caution for the 
earlier p(»rio(l ; C. clu Molinet, Reflexions histofiques et curieuses sur 
Ics antiquites des chanoines tant seculiers qua rSgulicrs (1674) ; Herzog, 
Realencyklopddie (3rd ed.), art. “ Kapitel ” ; Wetzer und Wclte, 
Kifckenlexicon (2nd ed.), art. “Canonica vita" and " Canonikat." 
Tltt? history of the canonical institute is succinctly told, and the best 
literature named, by Max Hcimbucher. Ordan und KongragaHonan, 
1896, i. § 55 ; also by Otto Zockler, Askese und M onchtum, 1897, 
j)p. 422-425. On medieval secular canons a standard work is Chr. 
Wordsworth's Statutes of Lincoln Cathadval (1892-1897) ; see also an 
article thereon by Edm. Bishop in Dublin Review, July 1898. 

(E. C. B.) 

In the Church of England the canons of cathedral or collegiate 
churches retain their traditional character and functions, 
though they are now, of course, permitted to marry. Their 
duties were defined by the Canons of 1603, and included that of 
residence at the cathedrals according to their local customs and 
statutes,’^ and preaching in the cathedral and in the churches of 
the diocese, “ especially those whence they or their church 
receive any yearly rent or profit/' A canonry not being legally a 
“ cure of souls,” a canon may hold a benefice in addition to his 
prebend, in spite of the acts against pluralities. By the Canons 
of 1603 he was subject to discipline if he made his canonry an 
excuse for neglecting his cure. By the act of 1840 reforming 
cathedral chapters the number of canonries was greatly reduced, 
while some were made applicable to the endowment of arch- 
deaconries and professorships. At the same time it was enacted 
that a canon must have been six years in priest’s orders, except in 
the case of canonries annexed to any professorship, headship or 
other office in any university. The obligatory period of residence, 
hitherto varying in different churches, was also fixed at a uniform 
period of three months. The right of presentation to canonries 
is now vested in some cases in the crown, in others in the lord 
chancellor, the archbishop or in the bishop of the diocese. 

, Honorary canons are properly canons who have no prebend or 
other emoluments from, the common fund of the chapter. In the 
case of old cathedrals the title is bestowed upon deserving 
clergymen by the bishop as a mark of distinction. In new 
cathedrals, e,g, Monchestw or Birmingham, where no endowment 
existsior a clmpter, the bishop is eitgiowered to appoint hooMr 
canons^ wdio carry out the ordtfM^ functions of a cathedral 
body (see Cathedral). 

MiiMar canons, more property atyfed priest -vicars, are ap- 
pointed hy the dean and diapto^ Hieir iunction is mainly to 
sing the service^ and they are selected therefose, mainly for their 


voices and musical qualifications. They may bold a benefice, if 
it lies within 6 m. of the cathedral. 

In the Protestant churches of the continent canons as ecclesi- 
astical officers have ceased to exist. In Prussia £uid Saxony, 
hMwever, certain chapters, secularized at the Reformation, 
still exist. The canons {Domhtrrm) are, however, laymen with 
no ecclesiastical character whatever, and their rich prebends are 
merely sources of endowment for the cadets of noble families. 

See Philliunore, Eccles. Law, 2 vols. (London, 1895). (W. A. P.) 


The Scriptures . — ^There are three opinions as to the origin of 
the application of the term “ canon ” to the writings used by the 
Christian Church. According to Semler, Baur and others, the word 
had originally the sense of list or catalogue— the books publicly 
read in Christian assemblies. Others, as Steiner, suppose that 
since the Alexandrian grammarians applied it to collections of 
old Greek authors as models of excellence or classics, it meant 
classical (canonical) writings. According to a third opinion, the 
term included from the first the idea of a regulating principle. 
This is the more probable, because the same idea lies in the New 
Testament use of the noun, and pervades its applications in the 
language of the early Fathers down to the time of Constantine, 
as Credner has shown.^ The “ nauMv of the church ” in the 
Clementine homilies,'^ the “ ecclesiastical Kariuv ” ® and the “ xai/oji/ 
of the truth ” in Clement and Irenaeus,* the KavMv of the faith in 
Polycrates,® the regula fidei of Tertullian,® and the libri regulares 
of Origen ^ imply a normative principle. Credner’s view of Kavtov 
as an abbreviation of ypatfml equivalent to Scripturae 

legis in Diocletian’s Act,^ is too artificial, and is unsanctioned 
by usage. 

The earlie.st example of its applic^ation to a catalogue of the 
Old or New Testament books occurs in the Latin translation of 
Origen’s homily on Joshua, where the original seems to have 
been Kavm\ The word itself is certainly in Amphilochius,'^ as 
well as in Jerome and Rufinus.^^ As the Latin translation of 
Origen has canonicus and canonizatusy we infer that he used 
xavovtKos, opposed as it is to apocryphus or secretus. The first 
occurrence of KavoviKo^ is in the 59th canon of the council of 
Laodicea, where it is contrasted with and aKuvovurro^i. 

Kavovi^ofjLtvay canonized books,” is first used in Athanasius’s festal 
epistle. The kind of rule which the earliest Fathers thought the 
Scriptures to be can only be conjectured ; it is certain that they 
believed the Old Testament books to be a divine and infallible 
guide. But the New Testament w&s not so considered till 
towards the close of the 2nd century, when the conception of a 
Catholic Church was realized. The collection of writings was not 
called Scripture, or put on a par with the Old Testament as sacred 
and inspired, till the time of Theophilus of Antioch (about 180 
A.D.). Hence Irenaeus applies the epithets divine and perfect to 
the Scriptures ; and Clement of Alexandria calls them inspired. 

When distinctions were made among the Biblical writings other 
words were employed, synonymous with KavovL( 6 fjL€va or KtKor 
roncr/icva, such as lv 8 id 6 y]Kay wpurfieva. The canon was thus 
a catalogue of writings, forming a rule of truth, sacred, divine, 
revealed by God for the instruction of men. The rule was 
perfect for its purpose. (See Bible : section Canon.) 

The term “ canonical,” i.e. that which is approved or ordered 
by the “ canon ” or rule, is applied to ecclesiastical vest- 
ments, “ canonicals,” and to those hours set apart by the 
Church for prayer and devotion, the “ Canonical Hours ” (see 
Breviary). (S. D.) 


^ Zur Geschichta des Kanons, pp. 3-68. 

• Clement Horn., ap. Coteler. vol. i. p. 608. 

• Stromata, vi. 15, p. 803, ed. Potter. 

^ Adv. Hoieres. i. 95. ® Euseb. H.B. v. 24. 

• DepraascripL Hacreticorum, chs. 12, 13. 

^ Comment, in Mat. iii. p. 916, ed. Dclaruc. 

• Monumenta vetera aa Donatisiarum historiam pertinentia, ed. 


Dtipin, p. 168. 

» At the end of the Jampi ad Seleucum, on the books of iMkti New 
Testament, he adds, obros drpevdiffraros Kayuw dr tXn rub deowyaderw 
pap^. Prologusgaleatusinit^ - 

Expos, %n Symb. Apost. 37, p. 374^ ed. Migne. 

After the word is added etU waptJMiyrot waeretfihfa 
yol. i. p.>96z, ed. Becnedtct. 
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CANONESS (Fr. chanoinesse, Ger. Kanonissifiy Lat. canonica 
or canonica virgo), a female beneficiary of a religious college. In 
the 8th century chapters of canons were institute in the Frankish 
empire, and in imitation of these certain women took common 
vows of 'Obedience and chastity, though not of poverty. Like 
nuns they had common table and dormitoiy, and recited the 
breviary, but generally the rule was not so strict as in the case of 
nuns. Ilie canonesses often taught girls, and were also employed 
in embroidering ecclesiastical vestments and transcribing 
liturgical books. A distinction was drawn between regular and 
secular canonesses, the latter being of noble family and not 
practising any austerity. Some of their abbesses were notable 
feudal princesses. In Germany several foundations of this 
kind (e,g, Gandersheim, Herford and Quedlinburg), which were 
practically secular institutions before the Reformation, adopted 
the Protestant faith, and still exist, requiring of their members 
the simple conditions of celibacy and obedience to their superior 
during membership. These institutions (Stifier) are now practi- 
cally almshouses for the unmarried daughters of noble families. 
In some cases the right of presentation belongs to the head of the 
family, sometimes admission is gained by purchase ; but in 
modern times a certain number of prebends have been created for 
the daughters of deserving officials. The organization of the Stift 
is collegiate, the head bearing the ancient titles of abbess, prioress 
or provostess (ProbsUn), and the canonesses (Stiftsdamen) meet 
periodically in Konveni for the discussion of the affairs of the 
community. The ladies are not bound to residence. In many of 
these Stifier quaint pre-Reformation customs and ceremonies 
still survive ; thus, at the convent of St John the Baptist at 
Schleswig, on the day of the patron saint, the room in which the 
Konveni is held is draped in black and a realistic life-size w'ax 
head of St John on a charger is placed in the centre of the table 
round which the canonesses sit. 

CANONIZATION, in its widest sense, an act by which in the 
Christian Church the ecclesiastical authority grants to a deceased 
believer the honour of public culius. In the early Church there 
was no formal canonization. The culius applied at first to local 
martyrs, and it was only in exceptional circumstances that a 
kind of judiciary inquiry and express decision became necessary 
to legitimate this culius. The peculiar situation of the Church of 
Africa explains the Vindicatio mariyrum^ which was early 
practised Xhtrt{Optatus MileviU, i. 16). In the culius rendered to 
confessors, the authorization of the Church had long been merely 
implicit. But when an express decision was given, it was the 
bishop who gave it. Gradually the canonization of saints came 
to be included in the centralizing movement which reserved to the 
pope the most important acts of ecclesiastical power. The earliest 
acknowledged instance of canonization by the pope is that of 
Ulric of Augsbuqg, who was declared a saint by John XV. in a.d. 
993. From that time the pontifical intervention became more 
and more frequent, and, in practice, the right of the bishops in 
the matter of canonization continued to grow more restricted. 
In 1170 the new right was sufficiently established for Pope 
Alexander III. to affirm that the bishops could not institute the 
adtus of a new saint without the authority of the Roman Church 
(Cap. Audivimus, Decret. De Rell, ei venerai. Sanctorum, iii. 115). 
The 12th and, especially, the 13th centuries furnish many 
examples of canonizations pronounced by the popes, and the 
procedure of this period is well ascertained. It was much more 
summary than that practised in modern times. The evidence of 
those who had known the holy personages was collected on the 
spot. The inquiry was as rapid as the judgment, and both often 
took place a short time after the death of the saint, as in the cases 
of St Thomas of Canterbury (died 1170, canonized 1173), St Peter 
of Castelnau (died on the 15th of January 1208, canonized on the 
1 2 th of March of the same year), St Francis of Assisi (died on the 
4th of October 1226, canonized on the 19th of July 1228), and St 
Anthony of Padua (died on the 13th of June 1231, canonized on 
the 3rd of June 1232). 

AtlKb period there was no marked difference between ^non- 
i ' id beatification. In modem practice, as definitively 
^ the decrees of Pope Urban VIII. (1625 and 1634), the | 


two acts are totally distinct. Canonization is the solemn and 
definitive act by which the pope decrees the plenitude of public 
honours. Beatification consists in permitting a cultus, the 
manifestations of which are restricted, and is merely a step 
towards canonization. 

The procedure at present followed at the Roman curia is either 
exceptional or common. The approval of immemorial cultus comes 
within the category of exceptional procedure. Urban VIII., 
while forbidding the rendering of a public cultus without author- 
ization from the Holy See, made an exception in favour of the 
blessed who were at that time (1625) in possession of an im- 
memorial culius, i,e, dating back at least a century (1525). The 
j procedure per viam casus excepti consists in the legitimation of a 
j cultus which has been rendered to a saint for a very long time. 
The causes of the martyrs (declarationis martyrii) also are 
exceptional. Juridical proof is required of the fact of the martyr- 
dom and of its cause, i,e, it must be established that the servant 
of God was put to death through hatred of the faith. These are 
the two cases which constitute exceptional procedure. 

The common procedure is that in which the cause is prosecuted 
per viam non cultus. It is, in reality, a suit at law, pleaded before 
the tribunal of the Congregation of Rites, which is a permanent 
commission of cardinals, assisted by a certain number of sub- 
ordinate officers and presided over by a cardinal. The supreme 
judge in the matter is the pope himself. The posiulator, who is 
the mandatory of a diocese or ecclesiastical commonalty, is the 
solicitor. He must furnish the proofs, which are collected 
according to very stringent rules. The promoter of the faith, 
popularly called the “ devil’s advocate ” (advocatus diaboli), is 
the defendant, whose official duty is to point out to tlie tribunal 
the weak points of the case. 

The procedure is loaded with many formalities, of which the 
historical explanation lies in the tribunals of the ancient system, 
and which considerably delay the progress of the causes. I'he 
first decisive step is the introduction of the cause. If, by the advice 
of the cardinals who have examined the documents, the pope 
pronounce his approval, the servant of God receives the title c»f 

Venerable,” but is not entitled to any manifestation of cultus. 
Only in the event of the claimant passing this test successfully 
can the essential part of the procedure be begun, which will result 
in conferring on the Venerable the title of “ Blessed.” This part 
consists in three distinct proceedings: (i) to establish a reputation 
for sanctity, (2) to establish the heroic quality of the virtues, (3) 
to prove the working of miracles. A favourable judgment on dl 
three of these tests is called the decree de tuto, by which the pope 
decides that they may safely proceed to the solemn beatification 
of the servant of God {Tuto procedi potest ad solemnem V.S,D,N, 
beatificuHonem), In the ceremony of beatification the essential 
part consists in the reading of the pontifical brief, placing the 
Venerable in the rank of the Blessed, which is done during a 
solemn mass, celebrated with special rites in the great hall 
above the vestibule of the basilica of St Peter. 

The process of canonization, which follows that of beatification, 
is usually less lengthy. It consists principally in the discussion of 
the miracles (usually two in number) obtained by the intercession 
of the Blessed since the decree of beatification. After a great 
number of formalities and prayers, the pope pronounces the 
sentence, and indicates eventually the day on which he wiU 
proceed to the ceremony of canonization, which takes place with 
great solemnity in the basilica of St Peter. 

The extremely complicated procedure which is prescribed for 
the conduct of the cases in order to ensure every opportunity for 
exercising rigour and discretion, considerably retards the progress 
of the causes, and necessitates a numerous staff. This circum- 
stance, together with the custom of ornamenting the basilica of 
St Peter very richly on the day of the ceremony, accounts for 
the considerable cost which a canonization entails. To prevent 
abuses, a minute tariff of expenses was drawn up during the 
pontificate of Leo XIII. 

The Greek Church, represented by the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, 'and the Russian Church, represented by the Holy Synod, 
also canonize th^ir saints after a preliminary examination of their 
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tides to public Their procedure is less rigorous than 

that of the Roman Church, and as yet has been but imperfecdy 
studied. 

See J. Fontanini, Codex ConsiiittHonitm quas summi ponHfices 
ediderunt in solemni canonizatione sanctorum (Rome, X729* a collection 
of original documents) ; Pr. Lambertini (Pope Benedict XIV,), De 
servorum Dei beatificatione et beatorum canonizatione (Bologna, 1734- 
1738), several times reprinted, and more remarkable for erudmon 
and Knowledge of canon law than for hLstorical criticism ; Al. Lauri, 
Codex pro postulatoribus causarum beaiificationis et canonizaiionis, 
recognovit Joseph Fornari (Romae, 1899) ; F. W, Faber, Essay on 
Beatification, Canonization, &>c, (London, 1848) ; A. Boudinhon, 
Les Proci^s de beatification et de canonisation (Paris, 1905) ; E. Golu- 
binskij, Istorija Kanonizapii sviatich v russkoj perkvi (Moscow. 1903). 

(H. Db.) 

OANON LAW. Canon law, jus camnicum^ is the sum of the 
laws which regulate the ecclesiastical body ; for this reason it is 
also called ecclesiastical law, jus ecclesiasticum. It is also re- 
ferred to under the name of catumes, sacri canones, a title of 
great antiquity, for the Kavoi/€5, regulae, were very early dis- 
tinguished from the secular laws, the vo/iot, leges. 

The word naviov, canon, has been employed in ecclesiastical 
literature in several different senses (see Canon above). The 
Word disciplinary decisions of the council of Nicaea, for 
example (can. i, 2, &c.), employ it in the sense of an 
Different established rule, ecclesiastical in its origin and in its 
memninge, object. But the expression is most frequently used to 
designate disciplinary laws, in which case canons are distinguished 
from dogmatic definitions. With regard to form, the decisions of 
councils, even when dogmatic, are called canons ; thus the 
definitions of the council of Trent or of the Vatican, which 
generally begin with the words Si quis dixerity' and end with 
the anathema, are canons ; while the long chapters, even when 
dealing with matters of discipline, retain the name of chapters or 
decrees. Similarly, it has become customary to give the name of 
canons to the texts inserted in certain canonical complications 
such as the Decretum of Gratian, while the name of chapters is 
given to the analogous quotations from the Booksof the Decretals. 
It is merely a question of words and of usage. As to the ex- 
pression jus canonicumy it implies the systematic codification of 
ecclesiastical legislation, and had no existence previous to the 
labours which resulted in the Corpus juris canonici. 

Canon law is divided into public law and private law ; the 
former is concerned with the constitution of the Church, and, 
Divielone Consequently, with the relations between her and other 

V M one, religious and civil ; the latter has as its object 

the internal discipline of the ecclesiastical body and its members. 
This division, which has been found convenient for the study of 
canon law, has no precedent in the collections of texts. With 
regard to the texts now in force, the name of jus antiquum, 
ancient law, has been given to the laws previous to the Corpus 
juris canonici', the legislation of this Corpus has been called 
jus novum, new law ; and finally, the name of recent law, jus 
novissimum, has been given to the law established by the council 
of Trent and subsequent papal constitutions. There is a further 
distinction between the written law, jus scriptum, laws made by 
the councils or popes, which are to be found in the collections, 
and the unwritten law, jus non scriptum, a body of practical 
rules arising rather from natural equity and from custom than 
from formal laws ; with this is connected the customary law. 
In the Church, as in other societies, it has happened, that the 
unwritten customary law has undergone a gradual diminution 
in importance, as a consequence of centralization and the 
accumulation of written laws ; nowadays it need not be reckoned 
with, save in cases where local customs are involved. The 
common law is that which is intended to regulate the whole 
bodyL; special or local law is that which is concerned with 
certain districts or certain categories of persons, by derogation 
from or addition to the common law. 

By the sources or authors of the canon law are meant the 
authorities from which it is derived ; they must obviously be of 
^ such a nature as to be biriding ^ppn the whole religious 

body, <ar at least upon a speciSed portion of it. In the 
highest rank must be placed Christ and the Apostles, whose 


dispositions for the constitution and government of the Church 
are contained in the New Testament, completed by tradition ; 
fOT the Church did not accept the disciplinary and ritual pro- 
visions of the Old Testament as binding upon her (see Acts xi., 
XV.). To the apostles succeeded the episcopal body, with its 
chief the bishop of Rome, the successor of St Peter, whose 
legislative and disciplinary power, by a process of centralization, 
underwent a slow but uninterrupted development. It is then to 
the episcopate, assembled in ecumenical council, and to its chief, 
that the function of legislating for the whole. Church belongs ; 
the inferior authorities, local councils or isolated bishops and 
prelates, can only make special laws or statutes, valid only for 
that part of the Church under their jurisdiction. Most of the 
canons, however, which constitute the ancient law, and notably 
those which appear in the Decretum of Gratian, emanate from 
local councils, or even from individual bishops ; they have 
found a place in the common law because the collections of 
canons, of which they formed the most notable part, have been 
everywhere adopted. 

Having made these general observations, we must now consider 
the history of those texts and collections of canons which to-day 
form the ecclesiastical law of the Western Church : (1) up to the 
Decretum of Gratian, (2) up to the council of Trent, (3 and 4) up to 
the present day, including the codification ordered by Pius X. 

I. From the Beginning to the Decretum of Gratian, — ^At no time, 
and least of all during the earliest centuries, was there any 
attempt to draw up a uniform system of legislation for the whole 
of the Christian Church. The various communities ruled them- 
selves principally according to their customs and traditions, 
which, however, possessed a certain uniformity resulting from 
their close connexion with natural and divine law. Strangely 
enough, those documents which bear the greatest resemblance to 
a small collection of canonical regulations, such as the Didache, 
the Didascalia and the Canons of Hippolytus, have not been 
retained, and find no place in the collections of canons, doubtless 
for the reason that they were not official documents. Even the 
Ap>ostolical Constitutions {q.v,), an expansion of the Didache and 
the Didascalia, after exercising a certain amount of influence, 
were rejected by the council in Trullo (692). Thus the only 
pseudo-epigraphic document preserved in the law of the Greek 
CTiurch is the small collection of the eighty-five so-called “ Apos- 
tolic Canons ** (q.v,). The compilers, in their several collections, 
gathered only occasional decisions, the outcome of no pre- 
determined plan, given by councils or by certain great bishops. 

These compilations began in the East. It appears that in 
several different districts canons made by the local assemblies^ 
were added to those of the council of Nicaea which 
were everywhere accepted and observed. The first 
example seems to be that of the province of Pontus, 
where after the twenty canons of Nicaea were placed tlxe twenty- 
five canons of the council of Ancyra (314), and the fifteen of that 
of Neocaesarea (31 5-320). These texts were adopted at Antioch, 
where there were further added the twenty-five canons of the 
so-called council in encaeniis of that city (341). Soon after- 
wards, Paphlagonia contributed twenty canons passed at the 
council of Gangra (held, according to the Synodicon orientate, 
in 343),^ and Phrygia fifty-nine canons of the assembly of 
Laodicea(;^5-38i ?), or rather of the compilation known as the 
work of this council.^ The collection was so well and so widely 
known that all these canons were numbered in sequence, and 
thus at the council of Chalcedon (451) several of the canons of 
Antioch were read out under the number assigned to them in 
the collection of the whole. It was further increased by the 

^ The councxlB which we are about to mention, up to the 9th 
century, have been published several times, notably in the great 
collections of Hardouin, Mansi, Ac. ; they will be found brought 
together in one small volume in Bruns, Canones apostolorum et 
conciliorum (Berlin, 1839). 

• The date of this council was formerly unknown ; it is ascribed 
to ^3 by the Syriac Ncstorian collection recently published by 
M^ Ombert, Synodicon Orientate, p, 276, note 4, 

* See Boudu^ion, Note sur le ooncile de Laodic6e/' ia the 
Compte rendu du premier oongris des savants sathaliques 4 Paris, 
x888 (Paris, 1889), voi. ii. p. 420. 
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twenty-eight (thirty) canons of Chakedon ; about the same 
time were added the Icmr canons of the council of Constantinople 
of 331, under the name of which also appeared three (or seven) 
other canons of a later date. Towards the liame datc^ also^ the 
so-called ** Apostolic Canons '' were placed at the head of the 
^roup. Such was the condition of the Greek collection when 
it was translated and introduced into the West. 

In the course of the 6th century the collection was completed 
by the addition of documents already in existence, but which 
had hitherto remained isolated, notably the canonical letters of 
several great bishops, Dionysius of Alexandria, St Basil and 
others. It was at this time that the Latin collection of Dionysius 
Exiguus became known ; and just as he had given the Greek 
councils a place in his collection, so from him were borrowed the 
canons of councils which did not appear in the Greek collection — 
the twenty canons of Sardica (343), in the Greek text, which 
differs considerably from the Latin ; and the council of Carthage 
of 419, which itself included, more or less completely, in 105 
canons, the decisions of the African councils. Soon after came 
the oouncil in TtuUq (6912), also called the Quinisextum, because 
it was considered as complementary to the two councils (5th 
and 6th ecumenical) of Constantinople (553 and 680), which 
had not made any disciplinary canons. This assembly elabor- 
ated 103 canons, which did not become part of the Western law 
till much later, on the initiative of Pope John VIII. (872-881). 
Now, in the second of its canons, the council in Tnillo recognized 
and sanctioned the Greek collection alxive men- 
tioned ; it enumerates all its articles, insists on the 
recognition of these canons, and at the same time pro- 
hibits the addition of others. As thus defined, the collection 
contains the following documents : firstly, the eighty-five 
Apostolic Canons, the Constitutions having been put aside 
as having suffered heretical alterations ; secondly, the canons 
of the councils of Nicaea, Ancyra, Neocaesarea, Gangra, Antioch, 
Laodicea, Constantinople (381), Ephesus (the disciplinary 
canons of this council deal with the reception of the Nestorians, 
and were not communicated to the West), Chalcedon, Sardica, 
Carthage (that of 419, according to Dionysius), Constantinople 
(394) f thirdly, the series of canonical letters of the following 
great bishops — Dionysius of Alexandria, Peter of Alexandria 
(the Martyr), Gregory Thauraaturgus, Athanasius, Basil, 
Gregory of Nyssa, Gregory of Nazianzus, Amphilochus of 
Iconium, Timotheus of Alexandria, Theophilus of Alexandria, 
Cyril of Alexandria, Gennadius of Constantinople ; the canon 
of Cyprian of Carthage (the Martyr) is also mentioned, but with 
the note that it is only valid for Africa. With the addition of 
the twenty -two canons of the ecumenical council of Nicaea 
(787), this will give us the whole contents of the official collection 
of the Greek Church ; since then it has remained unchanged. 
The law of the Greek Church was in reality rather the work of 
the Byzantine emperors,^ 

The collection has had several commentators ; we need only 
mention the commentaries of Photius (883), Zonaras (1120) 
and Balsamon (1170). A collection in which the texts are 
simply reproduced in their chronological order is obviously 
inconvenient ; towards 550, Johannes Scholasticus, patriarch 
of Constantinople, drew up a methodical classification of them 
under fifty heads. Finally should l3e mentioned yet another 
kind of compilation still in use in the Greek Church, bearing 
the name of nonweanon, because in them are inserted, 
ecclesiastical canons, the imperial 
' laws on each subject : the chief of them are the one 
bearing the name of Johannes Scholasticus, which belongs, 
however, to a later date, and that of Photius (882). 

The canon law of the other Eastern Churches had no marked , 
influence on the collections of the Western Church, so we need ; 
not speak of it here. While, from the 5th century onwards a 
certain unificatMlto the ecclesiastical law began to take place 1 

1 For the iiistory of the lawCf the Greek Church and that 

of tl^ East etiHfcu rches, see Vering, Kivchenrecht, §§ 14-183 (ed. 
1893). ' The iHpHi|iChn aa we know/ adopted the Greek ecclesi- ; 

astical law. \ i 


within the spher^ of the see of Constantinople, it was not till 
later that. a simiW result was arrived at in the West. For 
several centuries there is no mention of any but local 
collections of canons, and even these are not found till 
the 5 th century ; we have to come down to the 8th 
or even the 9th century before we find any trace of unification. 
This process was uniformly the result of the passing on of the 
various collections from one region to another- 

The most remarkable, and the most homogeneous, as well as 
without doubt the most ancient of these local collections is that 
of the Church of Africa. It was formed, so to speak, amcm. 
automatically, owing to the plenary assemblies of the 
African episcopate held practically every year, at which it was 
customary first of all to read out the canons of the previous 
councils^ This gave to the collection an official character. At 
the time of the Vandal invasion this collection comprised the 
canons of the council of Carthage under Gratus (about 348) 
and under Genethlius (390), the whole series of the twenty or 
twenty-two plenary councils held during the episcopate of 
Aurelius, and finally, those of the councils held at Byzacenc. 

I Of the last-named we have only fragments, and the series of the 
councils under Aurelius is very incomplete. The African collec- 
tion has not come to us directly : we have two incomplete and 
confused arrangements of it, in two collections, that of the 
Hispana and that of Dionysius Exiguus. Dionysius knows 
only the council of 419, in connexion with the affair of Apiarius ; 
but in this single text are reproduced, more or less fully, almost 
all the synods of the collection ; this was the celebrated Con- 
cilium AfricanuMy so often quoted in the middle ages, which 
was also recognized by the Greeks. The Spanish collection 
divides the African canons among seven councils of Girthage 
and one of Mileve ; but in many cases it ascribes them to the 
wrong source ; for example, it gives under the title of the fourth 
council of Carthage, the Statula Ecclesiae antiqua, an Arlesian 
compilation of Saint Caesarius, which has led to a number of 
incorrect references. Towards the middle of the 6th century 
a Carthaginian deacon, Fulgentius Ferrandus, drew up a Brevia- 
tio canonum^^ a methodical arrangement of the African collec- 
tion, in the order of tlie subjects. From it we learn that the 
canons of Nicaea and the other Greek councils, up to that of 
Chalcedon, were also known in Africa. 

The Roman Church, even more tlian the rest, governed itself 
according to its own customs and traditions. Up to the end 
of the 5th century the only canonical document of 
non-Roman origin which it officially recognized was 
the group of canons of Nicaea, under which name were also 
included those of Sardica. A Latin version of the other Greek 
councils (the one referred to by Dionysius as prisca) was known, 
but no canonical use was made of it. The local law was founded 
on usage and on the papal letters called decretals. The latter 
were of two kinds : some were addressed to the bishops of the 
ecclesiastical province immediately subject to the pope ; the 
others were issued in answer to questions submitted from various 
quarters ; but in both cases the doctrine is the same. At the 
beginning of the 6th century the Roman Church adopted the 
double collection, though of private origin, which was drawn 
up at that time ^ the monk Dionysius, known by the n/onyi/ii* 
name of Dionysius Exiguus, which he himself had Bxigmm 
assumed as a sign of humility. He was a Scythian •od Mm 
by birth> and did not come to Rome till after 496 ; 
his learning was considerable for his times, and to him we owe 
the employment of the Christian era and a new way of reckoning 
Easter. At the desire of Stephen, bishop of Salona, he undertook 
the task of making a new txanslation, from the original Greek 
text, of the canons of the Greek collection. The manuscript 
which he used contained only the first fifty of the Apostolic 
Canons ; these he translated, and they thus becaix^ part of the 
law of the West. This part of the. work of Dionysius was not 
added to later ; it was otherwise with the second part. This 

* indited by Plerire Pithou (Paris, 1588), and later by Chi ffl et, 
Ful$. Ferrandi opera 1694) i ♦ wproddeed in Migne, Pair. 

X;a 4 . vol. 67, ool. 944. 
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embo(Ued tiae documents cozxta^^ local law, namely *39 
decretals of the popes from Siridus (384-398) to Anastasius IL 
(496-498). As was natural this collection received successive 
additions as further decretals appeared. The collection formed 
by combining these two parts remained the only official code 
of the Roman Church until the labours undertaken in consequence 
of the reforming movement in the iith century. In 774 Pope 
Adrian I. gave the twofold collection of the Scythian monk 
to the future emperor Charlemagne as the canonical book of the 
Roman Church ; this is what is called the Dionysio-Hadriana, 
This was an important stage in the history of the centralization 
of canon law ; the collection was officially received 
Frankish Church, imposed by the council of 
Aix-la-Chapelle of 802, and from that time on was 
recognized and quoted as the liber canonum. If we consider 
that the Church of Africa, which had already suffered considerably 
from the Vandal invasion, was at this period almost entirely 
destroyed by the Arabs, while the fate of Spain was but little 
better, it is easy to see why the collection of Dionysius became 
the code of almost the whole of the Western Church, with the 
exception of the Angk)*Saxon countries ; though here too it 
was known. 

The other collections of canons, of Italian origin, compiled 
before the lotli century, are of importance on account of the 
documents which they have preserved for us, but as they have 
not exercised any great influence on the development of canon 
law, we may pass them over. 

The Dionysio-Hadriana did not, when introduced into Gaul, 
take the place of any other generally received collection of 
inOaut countiy the Church had not been 

” * centralized round a principal see which would have 

produced unity in canon law as in other things ; even the 
political territorial divisions had been very unstable. The only 
canonical centre of much activity was the Church of Arles, 
which exercised considerable influence over the surrounding 
region in the 5th and 6th centuries. The chief collection known 
throughout Cxaul before the Dionysio-Hadriana was the so- 
called collection of Quesnel, named after its first 
caSe^ion, If ‘s a rich collection, though badly arranged, 

* and contains 98 documents — Eastern and African 
canons and papal letters, but no GaUie councils ; so that it is 
not a collection of local law. We might exp)ect to find such a 
collection, in view of tlie numerous and important councils 
held in Gaul ; but their decisions remained scattered among 
a great number of collections none of which had ever a wide 
circulation or an official charactser. 

It would be impossible to enumerate here all the Gallic councils 
which contributed towards the canon law of that country ; we 
CanneiU. mention only the following : — Arles (314), of great 
importance ; a number of councils in the district 
of Arles, completed by the Statuta Ecclesiae antiqua of St 
Caesarius ; 2 the councils of the province of Tours ; the assemblies 
of the episcopate of the three kingdoms of the Visigoths at 
Agde (506), of the Franks at Orleans (511), and of the Bur- 
gundians at Epaone (517) ; several councils of the kingdoms 
of the Franks, chiefly at Orleans ; and finally, the synods of the 
middle of the 8th century, under the influence of St Boniface. 
Evidently the impulse towards unity had to come from without ; 
it began with tl^ alliance between the Carolingians .and the 
Papacy, and was accentuated by the recognition of the liber 
canonum. 

In Spain the case, on the contrary, is that of a strong centraliza- 
tion round the see of Toledo. Thus we find Spanish canon law 
taSaatn ^ ^ collection which, though perhaps not 

official, was circulated and received everywhere ; 
this was the Spanish collection, the Hispana,^ The collection 
is well put together and includes almost all the important 

} Publ^hetd by Quesnel fix hia . edition of the works of . St Leo. 
vol. ii. (Paris, 167^ ; reproduced Jby itbe brothers BaHerini, with 
learned dissertations. Opera 5 . loanee, vol. iii. ; P,L. 36. 

’ ColUctio caf^num Mcdeeiae Jtiepmaa {Madrid# 1808) ; repro- 
duced in Migne. P.L. 84. 
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canonical documents. In the first part are contained the 
coundlB, arranged according to the regions in which they were 
held : Greek councils, following a translation of Italian origin, 
but known by the name of liispana ; African councils, 

Galilean councils and Spanish councils. The latter, 
which form the local section, arc further divided into 
several classes: firstly, the synods held under the Roman 
empire, the chief being that of Elvira < {c, 300) ; next the texts 
belonging to the kingdom of the Suevi, after the conversion of 
these barbarians by St Martin of Braga : these are, the two 
councils of Braga (563 and 572), and a sort of free translation or 
adaptation of the canons of the Greek councils, made by Martin 
of Braga ; this is the document frequently quoted in later days 
under the name of Capitula Martini ^apae ; thirdly, the de- 
cisions of the councils of the Visigothic Church, after its con- 
version to Catliolicism. Nearly all these councils were held at 
Toledo, beginning with the great council of 589. The series 
continued up to 694 and was only interrupted by the Mussulman 
invasion. Finally, the second part of the Hispana contains 
the papal decretals, as in the collection of Dionysius. 

From the middle of the gth century this collection was to 
become even more celebrated; for, as we know, it served as 
the basis for tiie famous collection of the False Decretals. 

The Churches of Great Britain and Ireland remained still 
longer outside the centralizing movement. Their contribution 
towards the later system of canon law consisted in 
two things : the Penitentials and the influence of the BHtmtn 

Irish collection, the other sources of local law not •na 

having been known to the predecessors of Gratian 
nor to Gratian himself. 

The Penitentials are collections intended for the guidance 
of confessors in estimating the penances to be imposed for various 
sins, according to the discipline in force in the Anglo- 
Saxon countries. They are all of Anglo-Saxon or 
Irish origin, and although certain of them were com- 
piled on the continent, under the influence of the island mis- 
sionaries, it seems quite certain that a Roman Penitential has 
never existed.^ They arc, however, of difficult and uncertain 
ascription, since the collections have been largely amended and 
remodelled as practice required. Among the most important 
we may mention those bearing the names of Vinnianus(d. 589), 
Gildas (d. 583), Theodore of Canterbury (d. 690), the Venerable 
Bede (d. 735) and Egbert of York (732-767) ; the Penitentials 
which are ascribed to St Columbanus, the founder of Luxeuil 
and Bobbio (d. 615), and Cumean (Cumine Ailbha, abbot of 
Iona) ; in tlie Frankish kingdom the most interesting work 
is the Penitential of Halitgar, bishop of Cambrai* from 817 to 
831. As penances had for a long time been lightened, and the 
books used by confessors began to consist more and more of 
instructions in the style of the later moral theology (and this 
is already the case of the books of Halitgar and Rhabanus 
Maurus), the canonical collections began to include a greater or 
smaller number of the penitential canons. 

The Irish collection,** though it introduced no important 
documents into the law of the Western Church, at least set 
canonists the example of quoting passages from the 
Scriptures and the writings of the Fathers. This col- collection, 
lection seems to date from the 8th century ; besides 
the usual sources, the author has included several documents 
of local origin, beginning with the pretended synod of St 
Patrick. 

• L. Duchesne, Le Concile d'Elvire ” in the Melanges Renter. 

• For the Penitentials. see Wasserschleben, Die Bussordnungen 
dev abendldndischenKinke (Halle. 1 851 ) ; Mgr. H. J . Schmitz, Die Buss- 
biicher und die Bussdisciplin dev Kirche (2 vols., Mainz, 1883, 1898). 

® This m proved, in spite of the contrary opinions of Wasser- 
schleben.and Schmito, by;M. Paul Fournier, Etude sur leg PenL 
tentieis.*' in the Revue akistovre et de l^tahive velmeueee, yoiirvi, 
(1901), pp. 289-317, and vol. vii. (1902),*^. 39-70 and I2r*;sii7. 

In Migne, P.L.. 105, col. 651. 

• Edited by Wasserschleben (Giessen, 1874). See also P. Foitririer. 

** De d'influeaee de la collection irlandaise sur la foimatkm des 
collections canoniques.*' in Nouvelle Revue historique de droit fran- 
^ais et Hvanger, vol, xxiu, note 't, .. 
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In the very zniddle of the 9th century a much enlarged edition 
of the Hispam began to be circulated in France. To this rich 
Th f iM author^ who assumes the name of Isidore, 

d9crJtmh. saintly bishop of Seville, added a good number 
of apocryphal documents already existing, as well as 
a series of letters ascribed to the popes of the earliest centuries, 
from Clement to Silvester and Damasus inclusive, thus filling 
up the gap before the decretal of Siricius, which is the first 
genuine one in the collection. The other pap^ letters only rarely 
show signs of alteration or falsification, and the text of the 
councils is entirely respected.^ From the same source and at 
the same date came two other forged documents — ^firstly, a 
collection of Capitularies, in three books, ascribed to a certain 
Benedict (Benedictus Levita),* a deacon of the church of Mainz ; 
this collection, in which authentic documents find very little 
place, stands with regard to civil legislation exactly in the 
position of the False Decretals with regard to canon law. The 
other document, of more limited scope, is a group of Capitula 
given under the name of Angilram, bishop of Metz. It is now- 
adays admitted by all that these three collections come from the 
same source. For a study of the historical questions connected 
with the famous False Decretals, see the article Decretals 
(False) ; here we have, only to consider them with reference 
to the place they occupy in the formation of ecclesiastical law. 
In spite of some hesitation, with regard rather to the official 
character than to the historical authenticity of the letters attri- 
buted to the popes of the earlier centuries, the False Decretals 
were accepted with confidence, together with the authentic 
texts which served as a passport for them. All later collections 
availed themselves indiscriminately of the contents of this vast 
collection, whether authentic or forged, without the least 
suspicion. The False Decretals did not greatly modify nor corrupt 
the Canon Law, but they contributed much to accelerate its 
progress towards unity. For they were the last of the chrono- 
logical collections, i.e, those which give the texts in the order 
in which they appeared. From this time on, canonists began 
SyMf- exercise their individual judgment in arranging 

mmtic their collections according to some systematic order, 
grouping their materials under divisions more or less 
happy, according to the object they had in view. 
This was the beginning of a codificjition of a common canon law, 
in which the sources drawn upon lose, as it were, their local 
character. This is made even more noticeable by the fact that, 
in a good number of the works extant, the author is not content 
merely to set forth and classify the texts ; but he proceeds to 
discuss the point, drawing conclusions and sometimes outlining 
some controversy on the subject, just as Gratian was to do more 
fully later on. 

During this period, which extended from the end of the 9th 
century to the middle of the 12th, we can enumerate about forty 
systematic collections, of varying value and circulation, which 
ail played a greater or lesser part in preparing the juridical 
renaissance of the 12th century, and most of which were 
utilized by Gratian. We need mention only the chief of them 
— the Coliectio Anselmo dedicata, by an unknown author of the 
^ end of the 9th century ; the Libri duo de synodalibus 
*** causis et disciplinis ecdesiasticis,^ compiled about 906 
by Regino, abbot of Priim, and dedicated to Hatto of Mainz, 
relatively a very original treatise ; the enormous compilation 
BurehmM lx)oks of Burchard, bishop of Worms (ma- 

il 22), the Decretum or Colleciariutn,^ very widely 
spread and known under the name of Brocardutn, of which the 
zqth book, dealing with the process of confession, is specially 
noteworthy. Towards the end of the nth century, under the 


’ The collection of the False Decretals has been published with 
a long critical introduction by P. Hinschios. Decretales Pseudo^ 
Isidorianae et capitula A ngilramni (Leipzig, 1863). For the rest of 
the bibliography* see Dbcretals (Falser 
^ The latest ^ition is in Pertz, Monumenta Germaniae, vol. ii. 
port ii. 

^ * EdiMbby Wasserschleben (Leipzig, 1840) ; reproduced by Migne, 

^Edited s eSftl times ; in Migne, P.L. 140. 
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influence of Hildebrand, the reforming movement makes itself 
felt in several collections of canons, intended to support the 
rights of the Holy See and the Church against the pretensions 
of the emperor. To this group belong an anonymous coDeo- 
tion, described by M. P. Fournier as the first manual of the 
Reform;*^ the collection of Anselm, bishop of Lucca,® in 13 
books (1080-1086); that of Cardinal DeusdediV . 
in 4 books, dedicated to Pope Victor III. (1086-1087) ; 
and lastly that of Bonizo,® bishop of Sutri, in 10 books 
(1089). In the i2th century, the canonical works of Ivo of 
Chartres® are of great importance. His Panormia, compiled 
about 1095 or 1096, is a handy and well-arranged 
collection in 8 books ; as to the Decretum, a weighty 
compilation in 17 books, there seems sufficient proof 
that it is a collection of material made by Ivo in view of his 
Panormia, To the 12th century belong the collection in the 
MS. of Saragossa (Caesaraugustana) to which attention was 
drawn by Antonio Agustin ; that of Cardinal Gregory, called 
by him the Poly carpus, in 8 books (about 1115); and finally 
the Liber de misericordia et jusiitia of Algerus,^® scholasticus 
of Li^ge, in 3 books, compiled at latest in 1123. 

But all these works were to be superseded by the Decretum 
of Gratian. 

2. The Decretum of Gratian and the Corpus Juris Canonici . — 
The work of Gratian, though prepared and made possible by 
those of his predecessors, greatly surpasses them in 
scientific value and in magnitude. It is certainly 
the work which had the greatest influence on faQratima. 
formation of canon law ; it soon became the sole 
manual, both for teaching and for practice, and even after the 
publication of the Decretals was the chief authority in the 
universities. The work is not without its faults ; Gratian is 
lacking in historical and critical faculty ; his theories are often 
hesitating ; but on the whole, his treatise is as complete and as 
perfect as it could be ; so much so that no other work of the 
same kind has l)een compiled ; just as there has never been 
made another Book of the Sentences, These two works, which 
were almost contemporary (Gratian is only about two years 
earlier);^^ were destined to have the same fate ; they were the 
manuals, one for theology, the other for canon law, in use in 
all the universities, taught, glossed and commented on by the 
most illustrious masters. From this period dates the more 
marked and definitive separation between theology and ecclesi- 
astical law. 

Of Gratian we knaw practically nothing. He was a Camaldu- 
lensian monk of the convent of St Felix at Bologna, where he 
taught canon law, and published, probably in 1148, ffis treatise 
called at first Concordantia discordantium canonum, but soon 
known under the name of the Decretum, Nowadays, and for 
some time past, the only part of the Decretum considered is 
the collection of texts ; but it is actually a treatise, in which 
the author endeavours to piece together a coherent juridical 
system from the vast body of texts, of widely differing periods 
and origin, which are furnished by the* collections. These texts 
he inserts bodily in the course of his dissertation ; 
where they do not^rec, he divides them into opposite 
groups and endeavetars to reconcile them ; but the 
really original part of his work are the Dicta Gratiani, inserted 
between the texts, which are still read. Gratian drew his 
materials from the existing collections, and especially from the 

® P. Fournier, *‘Le Premier Manuel canonique de la r6fonne du 
XI® sidcle,*' in MSlanges de V 6 cole frangaise de Rome, xiv. (1894). 

® Unpublished. 

Edited by Mgr. Pio Martinucci (Venice, 1869). On this collection 
see Wolf von Glanvell. Die Kanonessammlung des Kardinals Deus- 
4 ^i»L(Paderborn, 1905). 

® Unpublished. 

• Several times edited ; in Migne. P.L. 161. See P. Fournier, 
**Les Collections canoniques attribul^s A Yves de Chartres/’ Bihlio* 
tM(^ deVicole des Chartes 

" ♦Printed in Martene, Nov, Thesaur, anecdot, Vbl. v. col. lOiQ. 

See P. Fournier, “ Deux Con troverses surles oriirines du Dtoet 
de Gratien.*' in the Revue d*kist6ire ri de linhature religieuses, Vol. iiL * 
(1898), pp. n. 2 and 3. 
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richer of them ; when hecess^, he has recourse to the Homan 
law$; and he made an extensive use of the works of the Fathers 
and the ecclesiastical writers; he further made use of the canons 
of the recent councils, and the recently published decretals, 
up to and including the Lateran council of 1139. His immense 
Coni ttta consists of three parts {paries). The first, 

*' treating of the sources of canon Jaw and of ecclesi- 
astical persons and offices, is divided according to the method 
of Paucapalea, Gratian’s pupil, into loi distincHones, which 
are subdivided into canones. The second part consists of 36 
causae (cases proposed for solution), subdivided into quaestiones 
(the several questions raised by the case), under each of which 
are arranged the various canones (canons, decretals, &c.) bearing 
on the question. But causa xxxiii. guaestio 3, headed Tractatus 
de Poeniientta, is divided like the main part into seven dts- 
Hnctiones, containing each several canones. The third part, 
which is entitled De Consecratione, gives, in five disHncHones, 
the law bearing on church ritual and the sacraments. The 
„ following is the method of citation. A reference to 

citMtion, indicates the initial words or number 

of the canon and the number of the distinctio, e.g. 
can. Propter ecclesiasticas, dist. xviii. or c. 15, d. xviii. The 
second part is cited by the canon, causa and guaestio, e.g. can. 
Si quis suadente, C. 17, qu. 4, or c. 29, C. xvii., qu. 4. The treatise 
De Poenitentia, forming the 3rd guaestio of the 33rd causa of the 
second part, is referred to as if it were a separate work, e.g. c. 
Principium, D. ii. de poenit. or c. 45, D. ii. de poenit. In quoting 
a passage from the third part the canon and distinctio are given, 
e.g. c. Missar. solenn. D. I. de consecrat., or c. 12, D. I. de 
consecr. 

Considered from the point of view of official authority, the 
Decretum occupies an intermediate position very difficult to 
A tb rtfy cannot be a really official code, 

“ ® in which every text has the force of a law. It has never 
been recognized as such, and the pretended endorsement of it 
by Pope Eugenius III. is entirely apocryphal. Moreover, it 
could not have become an official code ; it would be impossible 
to transform into so many laws either the discordant texts 
which Gratian endeavoured to reconcile or his own Dicta ; a 
treatise on canon law is not a code. Further, there was as yet 
no idea of demanding an official compilation. The Decretum 
has thus remained a work of private authority, and the texts 
embodied in it have only that legal value which they possess 
in themselves. On the other hand, the Decretum actually 
enjoys a certain public authority which is unique ; for centuries 
it has been the text on which has been founded the instruction 
in canon law in all the universities ; it has been glossed and 
commented on by the most illustrious canonists ; it has become, 
without being a body of laws, the first part of the Corpus juris 
canonici, and as such it has been cited, corrected and edited 
by the popes. It has thus, by usage, obtained an authority 
perfectly recognized and accepted by the Church.^ 

Gratian’s collection, for the very reason that it had for its aim 
the creation of a systematic canon law, was a work of a transi- 
tional character. Henceforth a significant differentia- 
Ormtima, tion began to appear; the collections of texts, the 
number of which continued to increase, were clearly 
separated from the commentaries in which the canonists con- 
tinued the formation and interpretation of the law. Thus the 
way was prepared for official collections. The disciples of 
Gratian, in glossing or commenting on the Decretum, turned to 
the papal decretals, as they appeared, for information and the 
determination of doubtful points. Their idea, then, was to 
make collections of these points, to support their teaching; 
this is the origin of th^e which were soon to 

embodied in the collection of Gregoty IX. But^e must not 
forget that these compilations wei^ intended by their authors 
to complete the Decretum of Gratian ; in them were included 
the decretals called extravagantes, i.e. guae vagahantur extra 
Decretum, This is why weffind in them hardly any documents 
earlier than the time of Gratian, ighd also why c^oniSte have 
^ee Laurin, Introductio in corpus juHs canonici, c. vii. pi 73. 


continued to refer to the decretals of Gregory IX. by the abbrevia- 
tion X (Extra, i.e. extra Decretum). 

There were numerous collections of this kind towards the end 
of the 12th and at the beginning of the 13th century. Passing 
over the first Additiones to the Decretum and the 
Appendix concHii Lateranensis (council of 1179), we **^"^"* 
will speak only of the Quingue compilationesj^ which 
served as a basis for the works of Raymond of Penna- 
forte. The first and most important is the work of Bernard, 
provost and afterwards bishop of Pavia, namely, the Breviarium 
extravagantium, compiled abc^t 1 190 ; it included the decretals 
from Alexander III. to Clement III., together with BerbaM 
certain “ useful chapters omitted by Gratian. The aiPavia, 
important feature of the book is the arrangement 
of the decretals or sections of decretals in five books, 
divided into titles (tituli) logically arranged. The five books 
treat of (1) ecclesiastical persons and dignitaries or judges; 
(2) procedure ; (3) rights, duties and property of the clergy, i.e, 
benefices, dues, sacraments, &c., with the exception of marriage, 
which is the subject of book (4); (5) of penalties. There is a 
well-known hexameter summing up this division ; 

Judex, judicium, clems, connubia, crimen. 

This is the division adopted in all the official collections of the 
Corpus juris. By a bull of the 28th of December 1210 Innocent 
III. sent to the university of Bologna an authentic 
collection of the decretals issued during the first twelve **Cow 
years of his pontificate ; this collection he had caused 
to be drawn up by his notary, Pctnis Collivacinus of 
Benevento, his object being to supersede the collections in circu- 
lation, which were incomplete and to a certain extent 
spurious. This was the Compilalio iertia; for soon cunda.** 
after, Joannes Galensis (John of Wales^ collected the 
decretals published between the collection of Bernard of Pavia 
and the pontificate of Innocent III. ; and this, though of later 
date, became knoTO as the Compilatio secunda. The^,^ „ 
quarta, the author of which is unknown, contained 
the decretals of the last six years of Innocent III., and the 
important decrees of the Lateran council of ^^^ 5 - 
Finally, in 1226, Honorius III. made an official pre- 
sentation to Bologna of his own decretals, this forming the Com- 
pilatio quinta. 

The result of all these supplements to Gratian’s work, apart 
from the inconvenience caused by their being so scattered, was 
the accumulation of a mass of material almost as 
considerable as the Decretum itself, from which they 
tended to split off and form an independent whole, /x. 
embodying as they did the latest state of the law. 

From 1230 Gregory IX. wished to remedy this condition of 
affairs, and gave to his penitentionary, the Dominican Raymond 
of Pennaforte, the task of condensing the five compilations in use 
into a single collection, freed from useless and redundant docu- 
ments. The work was finished in 1234, and was at once sent by 
the pope to Bologna with the bull Rex pacificus, declaring it to be 
official. Raymond adopts Bernard of Pavia's division into five 
books and into titles ; in each title he arranges the decretals in 
chronological order, cutting out those which merely repeat one 
another and the less germgne parts of those which he preserves ; 
but these paries decisae, indicated by the words et infra " or 
“ et are none the less very useful and have been printed in 
recent editions. Raymond does not attempt any original 
work ; to the texts already included in the Quingue compilationes, 
he adds only nme decretals of Innocent III. and 196 chapters of 
Gregory IX. This first official code was the basis of the second 
part of the Corpus juris canonici. The collection of Gregory IX. 
is cited as follows: the opening words of the chapter are giv^, 
or else its order or number, then the title to which it belopgs') 
earlier scholm added X {extt(Cj\ nowadays, this indication is 
omitted, and the order or number of the title in the book is given 

^ By referring to the decretals of Gregory IX. for ttio tealto In- 
serted there, E. FriedboiK has succeeded m givine a much abridged 
of the Quingue cornpilationes (Leipzig, Xoga). 
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instead, e g. Quum oUm, de Cdfmsktdine^ X, ; or cap. 6, ie consuet. 
(I. iv.) ; that is to say, book I., tide iv., de ^onsuetudine, chapter 
6, beginning with the! wwds Quum olim. 

Thongh Gregory IX. wish^ to supersede the compilattones, he 
had no idea: of siiperseding the Decfetum of Omtian, still less of 
Th§ir codifying the whole of the canon law. Though his 
niaUmm.to collection is still in theory the chief monument of 
ecclesiastical law, it only marked a certain stage and 
was before long to receive further additions. The 
reason for this is that in most cases the decretals did not formu- 
late any law, but were merely solutions of particular cases, 
given as models ; to arrive at the abstract law it was n€<»ssary 
to examine the solution in' each case with regard to the circum- 
stances and thus formulate a rule ; this was the work of the 
canortLsts. The “ decretalists commented on the new collec- 
tion, as the ** decretists ** had done for that of Gratian ; but the 
canonists were not legislators ; even the summaries which they 
placed at the head of the chapters could not be adduced as 
legislative texts. The abstract law was to be found rather in the 
Summae of the canonists than in the decretals. Two important 
results, however, were achieved : on the one hand, supple- 
mentary collections on private authority ceased to be made, for 
this Gregory IX. had forbidden ; on the other hand, the collec- 
tions were no longer indefinitely swelled by the addition of new 
decisions in particular cases, those already existing being enough 
to form a basis for the codi^ation of the abstract law ; and for 
this reason subsequent collections contain as a rule only the 
constitutions ” of popes or councils, i.e. rules laid down as of 
general application. Hence arose a sep^ation, which became 
more and more marked, between legislation and jurisprudence. 
This change was not produced suddenly, the old method being at 
first adhered to. In 1245 Innocent IV. sent to the universities a 
collection of 45 decretals, with the order that they should 
be inserted under their proper titles in the collection of 
Gregory IX. In 1253 he sent a further list oi the first words 
(prtncipia) of the complementary constitutions and decretals ; 
but the result was practically nil and the popes gave up 
this system of successive additions. It was, however, found 
expedient to publish a new official collection. At the instance of 
the university of Bologna, Boniface VIII., himself an eminent 
canonist, had this prepared by a committee of canonists and 
published it in 1298. As it came as an addition to the five 
books of Gregory iX., it was called the sixth book, the Liber 
Sextus. It includes the constitutions subsequent to 
notably the decrees of the two ecumenical 
Stxtut.** councils of Lyons, and is arranged in books and titles, 
as above described ; the last title, de regulis juris, con- 
tains no less than eighty-ejght legal axioms, mostly borrowed 
from Roman law. The Sextus is cited like the decretals of 
Gr^ory IX., only with the addition of ; in sexto (in VP.). 

T^ same observations apply to the next collection, the 
Clementinae. It was prepared under the care of Clement V., and 
even promulgated by him in consistory in March 1314 ; 
consequence of the death of the pope, which 
tinmu** * took place alrnost immediately after, the publication 
and despatch of the collection to the universities was 
postponed till 1317, under John XXII. It includes the consti- 
tutions of Clement V., and aboye all, the decrees of the council of 
Vienne of 1311, and is divided, like preceding collections, into 
books and titles ; it is cited in the same way with the additional 
indication CZew-(en/ma), > 

At this point the official iglleictions stop. The two last, 
which have fouiid a place in TOe editions of the Corpuf, are 
collections of private authority, but in which atl the 
documenty are authentic. ]^vident]y the strict pro- 
doba hibition of. the publishii^ ^collections not approved 
xxtt. Holy $ee had bedBlhB|otten. The Eodrtaoa- 

gaptes (ie. collec^nes publicosjU^Inllk^^^^ number 20, 
classified under titles. The Extra- 

vazantes iommunes popes) 

number 73, froih B<a^^ Sixtus IV. ( 1484), 

and are classified iti books and titles. These two collections 


were included in the edition of Jean Chapfaitiis in 1500; they 
passed into the later editions, and are considered as fontiing part 
of the Corpus juris canonici. As such, and without receiving any 
complementary authority, they have been corrected and re- 
edit^, like the others, by the Correctoros romani* They are cited, 
like the decretals, with a furtiier indication of the collection to 
which they belong : Extrav. Jo. XXII,, or intcr-comm-iuhes). 

Thus was closed, os the canonists say, the Corpus juris canonici) 
but this expression, which is familiar to us nowadays, is only a 
bibliographical term. Though we find in the 15th 
century, for example, at the council of Basel 
expression corpus juris, obviously sugg’ested by the^^n/^/.M 
Corpus juris civilis, not even the official edition V>f 
Gr^ory XIII. has as its title the words Corpus juris canonici, 
and we do not meet with this title till the Lyons edition of 1671^ 

The history of the canonical collections forming the Corpus 
juris would not be complete without an account of the labours 
of which they were the object. We know that the 
universities of the middle ages contained a Faculty 
of Decrees, with of without a Faculty of Laws, i.e. 
civil law. The former made doctores decretorum, the 
latter doctores legum. The teaching of the magistri consisted in 
oral lessons (lecturae) directly based on the text. The short 
remarks explanatory of words in the text, originally written 
in the margin, became the gloss which, formed thus 
by successive additions, took a permanent form and 
was reproduced in the manuscripts of the Corpus, and 
later in the various editions, especially in the official Roman 
edition of 1582.; it thus acquired by usage a kind of semi-official 
authority. The chief of the glossator es of the Decretum of 
Gratian were Paucapalea, the first disciple of the master, Rufinus 
(1160-1170), John of Faenza (about 1170), Joannes Teutonicus 
(about i2To), whose glossary, revised and completed by Bar- 
tholomeus Brixensis (of Brescia) became the glossa ordinaria 
decreii. For the decretals we may mention Vincent the Spaniard 
and Bernard of Botone (Bernardus Parmensis, d. 1263), author of 
the Glossa ordinaria. That on the Liber Sextus is due to the 
famous Joannes Andreae {c. 1340) ; and the one which he began 
for the Clementines was finished later by Cardinal Zabarella 
(d. 1417). The commentaries not so entirely concerned with the 
text were called Apparatus ; and Summae was the name given to 
general treatises. The first of these works are of capital 
importance in the formation of a systematic canon 
law. Such were the Summae of the first disciples of 
Gratian: Paucapalea (1150)^ Rolando Bandinelli* 
(afterwards Alexander III., r. 1150), Rufinus® (r. 1165), fitienne 
of Tournai^ (Steplianus Tomacensis, c. 1168), John of Faenza 
{c. 1170), Sicard, bishop of Cremona {c. 1180), and above all 
Huguccio {c. IT 80). For the Decretals we should mention: 
Bernard of Pavia® {c. 1195), Siriibaldo Fieschi (Innocent IV., 
c. 1240), Henry of Susa (d. 1271), commonly called (cardinalis) 
Hostiensis, whose Summa Hostiensis or Summa aurea is a work 
of the very highest order ; Wilhelmus Durantis or Durandus, 
Joannes Andreae, Nicolas de Tudeschis {abbas siculus), &c. 
The 15th century produced few original treatises; but after 
the council of Trent the Corpus juris was again commented on 
by distinguished canonists, e.g. the Jesuit Paul Laymann (1575- 
163s), the Portuguese Agostinho i^bosa (1590-1649), Manuel 
Gonzi^ez Tellez (d. 1649) and Prospero Fognani (1598-1687), 
who, although blind, was secretary to the Congregation of the 
Council. But as time goes on, the works gradually lose the 
character of commentaries on the text, and develop into ex- 
positions of the law as a whole. 

1 Edited by Schulte, Die Summa des Paucapalea (GieSaett, 1690). 

• Edited by Thaner, Die Summa Magistri Rolandi (Inrisbruck, 
^874) 2 later by Gietl, Sentiensen Rolands (Freiburg hh B., 1891), 

^ Edited, by H. Siager. Die Summa Decretorum des M agister Rufinus 
(Padetbom, 1902). 

^ Edited by Schulte, Dte Sunime des Stephdntis Tomacensis 
(Glesnett, 1891). 

® Hf made a Summa of his own coUectipn. H. Laspeyres, 
Berfidrdi Papiensis Summa Decretfi^um Iliainz; i860). The com- 
mentaries of Innocent IV. and Henry of Susa have been frequently 
pubHshed. 
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We tan motion here only the chief editions of the Corpus, 
The council of Trent^ as we know^ ordered that the ofiicidi books 
of the Roman Church — sacred books, liturgical books, 

• fitc*— should be issued in official' and more correct 

editions ,* the compilations of ecclesiastical law were also re- 
vised. The commission of the Correctores roniani^ established 
about 1563 by Pius IV., ended its work under Gregory 
XIII., and the official edition, containing the text and 
romani.** 1 ^^® glosses, appeared at Rome in 1582. Richter’s 
edition (2 vols., Leipzig, 1839) remains valuable, but 
has been greatly surpassed by that of E. Friedberg (Leipzig, 
••iMMtitttm 1879-1881). Many editions contain also the Imstttu- 
Hoaew Hones composed at the command of Paul IV. (1555- 
1559) Giovanni Paolo Lancelotti, a professor of 
Bologna, on the model of the Institutes of Justinian. 
The work has merits, but has never been officially 
approved. 

Though the collections of canon law were to receive no more 
additions, the source of the Jaws was not dried up ; decisions 
of councils and popes continued to appear ; but there was no 
attempt made to collect them. Canonists obtained the recent 
texts as they could. Moreover, it was an epoch of trouble : the 
great Schism of the West, the profound divisions which were 
its result, the abuses which were to issue in the Reforma- 
tion, were conditions little favourable for a reorganization 
of the ecclesiastical laws. Thus we are brought to the third 
period. 

3. After the Council of Trent. — The numerous important 
decrees made by the council of Trent, in the second part of its 
sessions, called de reformatione, are the starting-point of the 
canon law in its latest stage, jus novissttnum ; it is this which is 
still in force in the Roman Church. It has in no way undermined 
the official status of the Corpus juris ; but it has completed the 
legislation of the latter in many important respects, and in some 
cases reformed it. 

The law during this period, as abstracted from the texts and 
compilations, suggests the following remarks. The laws are 
formulated in general terms, and the decisions in 
MtmUof particular cases relegated to the sphere of juris- 
tbe tmw, prudence ; and the canonists have definitely lost the 
function which fell to them in the 12th and 13th 
centuries : they receive the law on authority and no longer have 
to deduce it from the texts. The legislative power is powerfully 
centralized in the hands of the pope : since the reforming decrees 
of the council of 'JYent it is the pontifical constitutions alone 
which have made the common law ; the ecumenical council, 
doubtless, has not lost its power, but none were held until that 
of the Vatican (1870), and this latter was unable to occupy 
itself with matters of discipline. Hence the separationj in- 
creasingly marked, between the common law and the local 
laws, which cannot derogate from the common law except 
by concession of the Holy See, or by right of a lawfully 
authorized custom. This centralization, in its tum^ has greatly 
increased the tendency towards unity and uniformity, which 
have reached in the present practice of the Roman Church 
a degree never known before, and considered by some to be 
excessive. 

If we now consider the laws in themselves, we shall find that 
the dispersed condition of the legislative documents has not 
been modified since the closure of the Corpus juris ; 
SiST*^** contrary, the enormous number of pontifical 

constitutions, of decrees ei^anating from the 
Roman Congregations, has greatly aggravated the 
situation ; moreover, the attempts which have been made to 
resume the interrupted process of codification, have entirely 
fsdki. As r^ards the texts, the canon law of to-day is in a very 
similar position to that of English law, which gave rise tp J; S. | 
Mill’s saying: ‘■ All ages of; English history have given one 

^ Th^ history of this commission and the mles Which it followed 
lor edftikg the be immd in Lauiin, ItihodueHo in 

pofpus juris edfuTnici, p, 63,'tr in tbe'Pioiegbteena to Frihdberg's 
edition of' the •" 


another rendezvous in English law ; their sevmnl products 
may be seen all together, not interfused, but heaped one upon 
another, as many different ^es of the earth may be read in some 
perpendicular section of its surface.” * Nothing has been 
abrogated, except in so far as this has been implicitly deniaiW^ 
by subsequent laws. From this result insoluble controversies 
and serious uncertainties, both in the study and practice of the 
law; and, finally, it has become impossible for most people, to have 
a first-hand knowledge of the actual laws. 

For this third period, the most important and most consider- 
able of the canonical texts is the body of disciplinary decrees 
of the council of Trent (1545-*! 563). In consequence 
of the prohibition issued by Pius IV., they have not 
been published separately from the dogmatic texts CouwtUoi 
and other acts, and have not been glossed ; ® but their 
official interpretation has been reserved by the popes to the 
“ Congregation of the cardinal interpreters of the Council of 
Trent,” whose decisions form a vast collection of jurisprudence. 
Next in importance come the pontifical constitutions, which 
are collected together in the Bullarium ; but this is 
a collection of private authority, if we except the 
Bullarium of Benedict XIV., officially published by 
him in 1747 further, the Bullarium is a compilation 
arranged in chronological order, and its dimensions make it 
rather unwieldy. In the third place come the decrees of the 
Roman Congregations, which have the force of law. Several 
of these organs of the papal authority have published 
official collections, in which more place is devoted 
to jurisprudence than to laws ; several others have cnr/M, 
only private compilations, or even none at aU, among 
others the most important, viz. the Holy Office (see Curia 
Romana). The resulting confusion and uncertainty may be 
imagined. 

These drawbacks were felt a long time back, and to this feeling 
we owe two attempts at a supplementary codification which 
were made in the i6th century, both of which areoi^i^ 
known under the name of Liher Septimus. The first fepfimot '* 
was of private origin, and had as its author Pierre 
Mathleu, the Lyons jurist (1563-1621); it appieured 
in 1590 at Lyons. It is a continuation of the Exiravaganies 
communes, and includes a selection of papal constitutions^ 
from Sixtus IV. (1471-1484) to Sixtus V. (1585-1590) inclusive, 
with the addition of a few earlier documents. It follows the 
order of the decretals. This collection has been of some service, 
and appears as an appendix in many editions of the Corpus juris ; 
the chief reason for its failure is that it has no official sanction. 
The second attempt was official, but it came to nothing. It 
was connected ^rith the movement of reform and revision which 
followed the council of Trent. Immediately after the publication 
of the official edition of the Corpus juris, Gregory XIII. appointed 
a committee of cardinals charged with the task of drawing up 
a Liber sepHmus, Sixtus V. hurried on its execution, wliich was 
rapidly proceeded with, mainly owing to Cardin^ eciamamt 
Pinelli, who submitted the draft of it to Clement VIII. 

The pope had this Liber VII. printed as a Imsis for 
further researches ; but after long deliberations the volume was 
suppressed, and the idea of a fresh codification was abandoned. 
The collection included the decrees of the council of Trent, and 
a number of pontifical constitutions, arranged in the order of 
the titles of the decretals.^ But even had it been promulgated, 
it is doubtful whether it would have improved the situation. 
It would merely have added another collection to the previous 
ones, which were already too voluminous, without resulting 
in any useful abrogations. 


^ Quoted by Hogan, Clerical Studies, p. 235. . ^ 

* There are innumerable editions of the council of Trent. Thw 

which is favoured by canonists is Richter's edition (Leipzig. tSog), 
in which eftCh'Chfa>^r de reformoHone is followed by a sel^tion of 
d^iskMis the of the coimci^^ ^ ^ i t. 

* Republished by F. Sentis, from one of the few copies wikai have 
.3ca^<r destruction I ClemenHs Papae VJU. De^e^^qi^i^o 
nuneupnntuif L^r mpHtnus Decretalium Clemeniis V II L (Frcibarg 
im B., 1870). 
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4. The Future Codification, — ^Neither Qement VIII. nor, at 
a later date^ Benedict XIV^^ could have dreamt of the radical 
reform at present in course of execution. Instead of 
^accumulating the texts of the laws in successive collec- 
fiemtiom, tions^ it is proposed entirely to recast the system of 
editing them. This codification in a series of short 
artid^ was suggested by the example of the French codes, 
the history of which during the 19th century is well known. 
From all quarters the Catholic episcopate had submitted to the 
Vatican council petitions in this sense. “ It is absolutely clear/’ 
said some French bishops, and has for a long time past been 
universally acknowledged and asserted, that a revision and 
reform of the canon law is necessary and most urgent. As 
matters now stand, in consequence of the many and grave changes 
in human affairs and in society, many laws have become useless, 
others difficult or impossible to obey. With regard to a great 
number of canons, it is a matter of dispute whether they are 
still in force or are abrogated. Finally, in the course of so many 
centuries, the number of ecclesiastical laws has increased to such 
an extent, and these laws have accumulated in such immense 
collections, that in a certain sense we can well say : We are 
crushed beneath the laws, obruimur legibus. Hence arise 
infinite and inextricable difficulties which obstruct the study 
of canon law ; an immense field for controversy and litigation ; 
a thousand perplexities of conscience ; and finely contempt for 
the laws.” ^ We know how the Vatican council had to separate 
without approaching the question of canonical reform ; but this 
general desire for a recasting of the ecclesiastical code was taken 
up again on the initiative of Rome. On the 19th of March 1904 
Pius X. published a Moiu proprio, *^ de ecclesiae legibus 
w^lvf X nnum redigendisJ' After briefly reviewing the 
present condition of the canonical texts and collec- 
tions, he pointed out its inconvenience, referred to the many 
requests from the episcopate, and decreed the preparation of 
a general code of canon law. This immense undertaking in- 
volved the codification of the entire canon law, drawing it up in 
a dear, short and precise form, and introducing any expedient 
modifications and reforms. For this purpose the pope appointed 
Method ^ commission of cardinals, of which he himself be- 
came president ; also a commission of ** consul tors ” 
resident at Rome, which asked for a certain amount of assistance 
from canonists at various universities and seminaries. Further, 
the assembled bishops of each province were invited to give 
their opinion as to the points in which they considered the canon 
law might profitably be modified or abrogated. Two consultors 
had the duty of separately drawing up a preliminary plan for each 
title, these projects being twice submitted for the deliberation 
of the commission (or sub-commission) of consultors, the version 
adopted by them being next submitted to the commission of 
cardinals, and the whole finally sent up for the papal sanction. 
These commissions started work at the end of 1904. 

Local Law. — ^The common law of the Roman Church cannot 
by itself uniformly regulate all the churches of the different 
nations ; each of them has its own local law, which 
we must briefly mention here. In theoiy, this law 
has as its author the local ecclesiastical authorities, councils 
or bishops ; but this is true only ftw laws and regulations 
which are in harmony with the common law, merely completing 
or defining it. But if it is a question of derogati^ from the 
common law, the authority of the Holy See must intervene to 
legalise these derogations. This intervention takes the form 
either of “ indults,” i.e. graceful concessions granted at the 
request of the episcopate, or of special approbation of conciliary 
resolutions. It would, however, be impossible to mention any 
compilations containing only local law. Whether in the case 
of national or m'ovincial councils, or of diocesan synods, the 
chief object of the decrees is to reinforce, define or apply the 
law ;}Vthe measures which constitute a derogation have only a 
small place in them. It is, then, only in a limited spse that we 
see a local canon law in the councils of the various regional 

^■Vmnium concilii VaHtani ... documentorum coUectio, per Gon- 
mdava Martin (Paderbom, 2873). p. 152. 


chunffiss. Having this remark, we must distinguish 

between the countries which arc still subject to the system of 
concordats and other countries. 

In the case of the former, tte local law is chiefly founded 
on the concordat including the derogations and privileges 
resulting from it. The chief thing to note is the coirntriea 
existence, for these countries, of a civil-ecclesiastical Bubjeetto 
law, that is to say, a body of regulations made by the 00a* 
civil authority, with the consent, more or less explicit, ‘^®*^**^ 
of the Church, about ecclesiastical matters, other than spiritual ; 
these dispositions are chiefly concerned with the nomination or 
confirmation by the state of ecclesiastics to the most important 
benefices, and with the administration of the property of the 
Church; sometimes also with questions of jurisdiction, both 
civfl and criminal, concerning the persons or property of the 
Church. It is plain that the agreements under the concordats 
have a certain action upon a number of points in the canonical 
laws ; and all these points go to constitute the local concordatory 
law. This is the case for Austria, Spain, Portugal, Bavaria, 
the Prussian Rhine provinces, Alsace, Belgium, and, in America, 
Peru. Up to 1905 it was also the case in France, where the ancient 
local customs now continue, pending the reorganization of the 
Church without the concordat. 

We do not imply that in other countries the Church can always 
find exemption from legislative measures imposed upon her by 
the civil authorities, for example, in Italy, Prussia and Russia ; 
but here it is a situation de facto rather than de jure, which the 
Church tolerates for the sake of convenience ; and these regula- 
tions only form part of the local canon law in a very irregular 
sense. 

In other countries the episcopal assemblies lay down the local 
law. England has its council of Westminster (1852), the United 
States their plenary councils of Baltimore (1852, 1866, 

1884), without mentioning the diocesan synods ; and couatHeB, 
the whole of Latin America is ruled by the special law 
of its plenary council, held at Rome in 1899. The same is the 
case with the Eastern Churches united to the Holy See : follow- 
ing the example of the famous council of Lebanon for the Maron- 
ites, held in 1730, and that of Zamosc for the Ruthenians, in 
1720, these churches, at the suggestion of Leo XIIL, have drawn 
up in plenary assembly their own local law : the Syrians at 
Sciarfa in 1888 ; the Ruthenians at Leopol in 1891 ; and a little 
later, the Copts. The framing of local law will certainly be more 
clear and more eeusy when the general code of canon law has been 
published. 

Bibliooraphy. — For the texts and collections : the dissertations 
of Dom Constant, De antiquis canonum collectionibus, deque variis 
epistolarum Rom. Pont, editionibus (Paris, 1721) ; P, ae Marca, 
De veteribus collectionihus canonum (Paris, 1681) ; the brothers 
Peter and Jerome Ballerini, De antiquis turn editis turn ineditis collec- 
tionibus et collectoribus canonum ad Gratianum usque (Venice, 2757 )- 
This is the best of all these works ; it is reproduced in Migne, P.L., 
vol. 56 ; C. Seb. Berardi, De variis sacrorum canonum collectionihus 
ante Gratianum (Turin, 1752) ; P. ^uesnel, De codice canonum 
Ecclesiae Romanae ; de variis fidei Itbellis in antique Rom. Eccl. 
codice contentis ; de prime usu codicis canonum Dionysii Exigui in 
Gallicanis regionihus (Paris, 1675 ; with the critical notes of the 
brothers Ballerini, also in Migne, loc. cit.) \ and Anally, Florent. 
De methodo atque auctoritate collectionis Gratiani (Paris, 1679), and 
Antonio Agustin, archbishop of Tarragona, De emendatione Gratiani 
(Tarragona, 1586) ; these have all been brought together in Gallandi, 
De vetustis canonum colUctionihus dissertationum sylloge (Venice, 
1778). The most complete work on the texts up to the 9th century 
Is F. Maassen, Geschichte der Quetlen und der Literatur des canonischen 
Rechts im Abendlande, vol. i. (all that has yet appeared, Gratz, i870)u 
For the period between the False Decretals and Gratian, there is 
no work of this sort; 'but the materials have been put together and 
published in part by M. p. Fournier. After Gratian, the classic 
work is Schulte, Geschichte der Quellen und Literatur des canonischen 
Rechts von Gratian bis auf die Gegenwart (3 vols., Stuttgart, 1875 et 
seq.). Manuals for the 'study of the sources: Ph. Schneider, Die 
Lehre von den Kirchemeehts^lUn (R^ensbuxg, 1892) ; F. Laurin, 
Jntroduaio in , Corpus jurts canonici (Freiburg, 2889); Tardif, 
Histoire des sources du droit canonique (Paris, 2887). Most of the 
German manuals on canon law devote ccmsiderable space to the 
histoiy of the sources : see Phillips, vol. ii. (and ed., 2857 ; French 
translation by the abb^ Crotuset) ; Vering, ard ed. (Freiburg, 2893) ; 
Schulte. Das hatkolische Kirchenrecht, pt. i. (Giessen, 2860),. ftc. 
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For the Greek Church : Pitra, Juris sccUsiae graecorum historia tf 
monuwtema (Rome, 1864) ; the later history of the Greek law : 
Zachariae, Historian juris graecorum delineatto (Heidelberg, 1839) ; 
Mortreuil, Histoire du droit hygantin (Paris, 1843-1846) ; the recent 
texts in the Conciliorum CollecHo lacetisis, ‘vol. ii. ; Acta gi dscrsta 
s, conciliorum, quae ah tpiscopis rituum orientalium ab a. rdSg usque 
ad a. lySg indeque ad a. i 86 g sunt celebrata (Freiburg, 1876), Short 
manual of Institutions : Jos. Papp-Szilagyi, Enchiridion juris eccl. 
orientalis catholicae (Magno-Varadmi, 1862). For recent canonical 
texts : Richter's edition of the council of Trent (Leipsig, 1863) ; 
the Collectanea S,C, de Propaganda Fide (Rome. 1893) ; the 
Bullarium, a collection of papal acts and coustitutions ; tlie editions 
of Cocquelines (28 vols., Rome. 1733-1756), and of Cherubini (19 vols., 
Luxemburg. 1727-1758). which are better than the enlarged reprint 
of Turin, which was unfinished (it goes up to 1730). The omcial 
edition of the Bullarium of Benedict XIV. (4 vols., Rome, 1754- 
1758) has been reprinted several times and is of great importance ; 
the continuation of the Bullarium since Benedict XIV. has been 
published by Barberi. Bullarii romani rontinuatio, in 20 vols., going 
up to the fourth year of Gregory XVT. Every year, since 1854, has 
been printed a collection of pontifical acts, Acta Pit JX., Acta 
Leonis XIII., &c., which are the eq^uivalcnts of the Bullarium. 
Dictionaries : Durand de Maillane, Dictionnaire canonique (Paris, 
1786), re-edited by Andr6 under tlie title, Cours alphabHique et 
mBhodique de droit canonique, and by Wagner (Paris, 1894). has 
Gallican tendencies; KerrarLs, Prompta bibliotheca canonica, &c., 
several new and enlarged editions ; the best is that of Migne (1866), 
completed by Father Bucceroni, Ferraris Supplementum (Rome, 
1899). Articles on canon law in Wetzer und Welte’s Kirchcnlexicon 
(2nd cd., Freiburg, 1880 et seq.) ; Hauck, Realencyklopddie fiir prot. 
Theologie und Kirche (2nd ed., l^ipzig, 1877-1888) ; Vacant-Mangc- 
not’s Dictionnaire de thiologie catholique, in course of publication 
(Paris, 1899 et se(j.). Periodicals : Analecta juris pontificii, cd. by 
Mgr. Chaiilot (1863-1889) ; Analecta ecclesiasUca (since 1893) ; Acta 
Sanciae sedis (since 1865) ; Archiv fur kathol. Kirchenrecht (since 
1857) : he Canoniste contemporain (since 1878). (A. Bo’*'.) 

Canon Law in England and in the Anglican Communion.— 
There were matters in which the local English and Irish canon 
law, even before the i6th century, differed from that obtaining 
on the western part of the European continent. Thus (i), it has 
been said that — whereas the continental canon law recognized 
a quadripartite division of Church revenue of common right 
between {a) the bishop, {h) the clergy, {c) the poor, (d) the fabric 
— the English law maintained a tripartite division— (a) clergy, 
(b) the poor, (c) the fabric. Lord Sclbome {Ancient Facts and 
Fictions concerning Churches and Tithes , 2nd ed., 1892) denies 
that there was any division of tithe in England. (2) By the 
general canon law the burden of repairing the nave, as well as 
the chancel of the church, was upon the parson or rector who 
collected the whole tithe. But the custom of England trans> 
ferred this burden to the parishioners, and some particular 
local customs (as in the city of London) placed even the burden 
of repair of the chancel on them. To meet this burden church 
rates were levied. (3) A church polluted by the shedding of 
blood, as by suicide or murder, was reconsecrated on the 
continent. In England the custom was (and is) simply to 
“ reconcile.” (4) A much more important difference, if the 
decision of the Irish court of exchequer chamber upheld in 
the House of Lords, where the peers were equally divided, 
correctly stated the English canon law {Reg. v. Mtllis, 10 ( 1 . 
& Fin., 534), was in regard to the essentials of marriage. By 
the general Western canon law before the council of Trent, 
the parties themselves were said to be the “ ministers of the 
Sacrament ” in the case of holy matrimony. The declared 
consent of the parties to take each other there and then con- 
stituted at once (although irregularly) holy matrimony. The 
presence of priest or witnesses was not necessary. In Reg. 
Millis, however, it was held that in England it was always 
otherwise and t^t here the presence of a priest was necessary. 
High authorities, however, have doubted the historical accuracy 
of this decision. (5) The addition of houses of priests to the pro- 
vincial synods seems peculiar to England and Ireland. 

The historical position of the general canon law of the Catholic 
Church in the English provinces has, since the separation from 
Rome, been the subject of much consideration by English 
lawyers and eodesiastics. The view taken by the king’s courts, 
and acquiesced in by the eccles i astical courts, since Henry VIII., 
is that the Church of England was alwa3rs an mdep^dent 
natumal church, «td)ject indeed to the geneml principles of the 


jus commune ecclesiasticum (Whitlock }. in Ever v\ Own, G^* 
bolt’s Reports, 432), but unbound by any particular constitu- 
tions of council or pope ; unless those constitutions had been 
“ received ” here by English councils, or so recognized by English 
courts (secular or spiritual) as to become part of the ecclesiastical 
custom of the realm. Foreign canon law never bound (so it has 
been taught) proprto vigore. 

The sources of English ecclesiastical law (purely ecclesiastical) 
were therefore (i) the principles of the jus commune eccle- 
siasticum ; (2) foreign particular constitutions received here, as 
just explained; (3) the constitutions and canons of English 
synods (cf . Phill. Ecc. Law, part i. ch. iv., and authorities there 
cited). 

1. On the existence of this jus commune ecclesiasticum and 
that the Church of England, in whatever sense independent, 
takes it over until she repeals it, see EscoU v. Mastin, 4 Moo. 
P.C.C. 1 19. Lord Brougham, in delivering the judgment, 
speaks of the “ common law prevailing for 1400 years over 
Christian Europ)e,” and (p. 137) says that “ nothing but express 
enactment can abrogate the common law of all Christendom 
before the Reformation of the Anglican Church.” 

2. As to foreign particular constitutions in England, there are 
a great number of them, of which it has been and is admitted, 
that they have currency in England. However papal in their 
origin, post-Reformation lawyers have regarded them as valid, 
unless they can be shown to* be contrary to the king’s pre- 
rogative, or to the common or statute law of tlie realm. To this 
doctrine express statutory authority (as the events have 
happened) has been given by 25 Hen. Vlll. c. 19, .sect. 7. A 
striking example of the doctrine is furnished by the decree of 
Innocent 111 . in the Fourth Lateran Council against pluralities. 
This decree was enforced in the court of Arches against a pluralist 
clerk in 1848 {Burder v. Mentor, i Roberts, 614). The courts 
of common law from Lord Coke’s time downwards have recog- 
nized this “ constitution of the pope ” (as the queen’s bench 
called it in 1598). The exchequer chamber, in 1837, declared 
it to have “ become part of the common law of the land ” 
{Alstan V. Allay, 7 A. and E. 289). 

3. The particular constitutions of English synods are numer- 
ous and cover a large field. At least in legal theory, the only 
distinction between pre-Reformation and post-Reformation 
constitutions is in favour of the former — so long as they do not 
contravene the royal prerogative or the law of the land (see 
25 Hen. VIII. c. 19). The most important are collected to- 
gether and digested (so far as regards England) in Lyndwood’s 
Provinciale, a work which remains of great authority in English 
courts. These constitutions are again divided into two classes : 
(a) provincial constitutions promulgated by provincial synods, 
usually in the name of the presiding archbishop or bishop ; and 
{b) decrees of papal legates, Otho in 1236 and Othobon (Otto- 
buono de’ Fieschi, afterwards Pope Adrian V.) in 1269. Canons 
passed since 25 Hen. VIII. c. 19 have not the parliamentary 
confirmation which that act has been held to give to previous 
canons, and do pot necessarily bind tlie laity, although made 
under the king’s licence and ratified by him. This doctrine 
laid down by Lord Hardwicke in Middleton v. Croft (2 Sira. 
1056) was approved in i860 in Marshall v. Bp. of Exeter {LiR. 3 
H.L. 17). Nevertheless, there are many provisions in these post- 
Reformation canons which are declaratory of the ancient usage 
and law of the Church, and the law which they thus record is bind- 
ing on the laity. The chief body of English post-Reformation 
canon law is to be found in the canons of 1603, amended in 
1865 and 1888. The canons of 1640 are apparently upon the 
same footing as those of 1603 ; notwithstanding objections made 
at the time that they were void because convocation continued 
to sit after, the dissolution of parliament. The opinion of all 
the judges taken at the time was in favour of the legality of this 
procedure. 13 Car. ii. c. 12 simply provided that these canoas 
should not be given statutory force by the operation of that 
act. 

In addition to the enactment of canons (strictly so called) the 
English provincial synods smee the Henrician changes have 
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legislated — in 1570 by the enactment of the Thirty-Nine 
Articles, in 1661 by approving the present Book of Common 
Prayer, and in 1873 by approving shorter forms of matins and 
evensong. 

The distinction between pre-Henrician and post-Henrician 
procedure lies in the requirement, since 25 Hen. VIII., of the 
royal licence and confirmation. Apparently diocesan synods 
may still enact valid canons without the king’s authority ; but 
these bodies are not now called. 

The prevailing legal view of the position of the Church of 
England in regard to canon law has been just stated, and that is 
the view taken by judicial authority for the past three cen- 
turies. On the other hand, it is suggested by, e,g., the late 
Professor Maitland, that it was not, in fact, the view taken here 
in the later middle ages — that in those ages there was no theory 
that “ reception ” here was necessary to validate papal decrees. 
It is said by this school of legal historians that, from the Con- 
quest down to Henry VIII., the Church of England was regarded 
by churchmen not as in any sense a separate entity, but as two 
provinces of the extra-territorial, super-national Catholic Church, 
and that the pope at this period was contemplated as the princeps 
of this Catholic Church, whose edicts bound everywhere, as those 
of Augustus had bound in the Roman empire. 

It is right that this view should be stated, but it is not that 
of the writer of this article. 

As to Ireland, in a national synod of the four Irish provinces 
held at Dublin before the four archbishops, in 1634, a hundred 
canons were promulgated with the royal licence, containing 
much matter not dealt with by similar constitutions in England. 
In 17 1 1, some further canons were promulgated (with royal 
licence) by another national synod. Some forms of special 
prayer were appended to these canons. 

In 1869 the Irish Church Act (32 and 33 Viet. c. 42) “ di.s- 
established ” the Irish Church, sect. 19 repealed any act of 
parliament, law or custom whereby the bishops, clergy or laity 
of the said church were prohibited from holding synods or elect- 
ing representatives thereto for the purpose of making rules for 
the well-being and ordering of the said church, and enacted that 
no such law, &c., should hinder the said bishops, clergy and laity, 
by such representatives, lay and clerical, and so ele(’ted as they 
shall appoint, from meeting in general synod or convention and 
in such general synod or convention forming constitutions and 
providing for future representation of the members of the church 
in diocesan synods, general convention or otherwise. The 
Church of Ireland, so set free, created for herself new legislative 
authorities, unknown to the old canon law, viz. mixed synods 
of clergy and laity, and a system of representation by election, 
unknown to primitive or medieval times. Similar changes had, 
however, been introduced during the preceding century in some 
parts of the Anglican communion outside the British Isles 
(see infra). Sect. 20 of the same statute kept alive the old 
ecclesiastical law of Ireland by way of assumed contract (cf. 
Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction). 

Under the provisions of this statute, the ** archbishops and 
bishops of the ancient Apostolic and Catholic Church of Ire- 
land ” (so they describe themselves), together with representa- 
tives of the clergy and laity, assembled in 1870, in “ General 
Convention,’’ to “ provide for the regulation ” of that church. 
This Convention declared that a General Synod of the arch- 
bishops and bishops, with representatives of the clergy and 
laity, should have chief legislative power in the Irish Church, 
with such administrative power as might be necessary and con- 
sistent with the church’s episcopal constitution. This General 
Synod was to consist of two Houses — the House of Bishops and 
the House of Lay and Clerical Representatives. No question was 
to be carried unless there were in its favour a majority of the 
clerical and lav representatives, voting either conjointly or by 
orders, and also a majority of the bishops, should they desire 
to vote. This General Synod was given full power, to alter or 
amend canons, or to repeal them, or to enact new ones. For 
any alteration or amendment of ** articles, doctrines, rites or 
rubrics,” a two-thirds majority of each order of the represen- 


tative house was required and a year’s delay for consultation of 
the diocesan synods. Provisions were made as to lay repre- 
sentation in the diocesan synods. The Convention also enacted 
some canons and a statute in regard to ecclesiastical tribunals 
(see Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction). It expressly provided 
that its own legislation might be repealed or amended by future 
general synods. 

In 1871 the General Synod attempted to codify its canon 
law in forty -eight canons which, “ and none other,” were to 
have force and effect as the canons of the Church of Ireland. 
Since 1871 the General Synod has, from time to time, put forth 
other canons. 

The post-Reformation history of canon law in the Anglican 
communion in Scotland has differed from the story of that law 
in the last four centuries in Ireland. After the legislation under 
William and Mary disestablishing episcopacy in Scotland and 
subjecting its professors to civil penalties, little attention was 
given to canon law for many years. Synods of bishops at 
Edinburgh in 1724 and 1731 dealt with some disputed questions 
of ritual and ceremonial. In 1743 an assembly of five bishops 
enacted sixteen canons. A “ primus ” was to be chosen indiffer- 
ently from the bishops, but to have no other powers than those 
of convoking and presiding over synods. He was to hold office 
only during pleasure of the other bishops. Bishops were to be 
elected by the presbyters of the district. Such election was 
subject to the confirmation of the majority of the bishops. In 
1811, a “ Code of Canons ” was enacted by a “ General Ecclesi- 
astical Synod,” consisting of the bishops, the deans (viz. 
presbyters appointed by the bishops in each diocese to defend 
the interests of the presbyters and now for the first time given 
“ decisive ” voice in synods) and certain clerical representatives 
from the “ districts ” or dioceses. Future synods, called for the 
purpose of altering the code, were to consist of two chambers. 
The first was to be composed of the bishops ; the second to 
consist of the “ deans ” and clerical representatives. No law 
or canon was to be enacted or abrogated, save by the consent 
of both chambers. These canons were revised in 1828, 1829 
and 1838. The code of this last year created diocesan synods, 
to be held annually and to consist of the bishop, dean and all 
instituted clergy of the diocese. It also provided for the annual 
meeting of a purely episcopal synod, which was to receive 
appeals from either clergy or laity. In 1862-1863, another 
General Synod further revised and amended the Code of Canons. 
This revised code enabled the bishop to appoint a learned and 
discreet layman to act as his chancellor, to advise him in legal 
matters and be his assessor at diocesan synods. Assistant 
curates and mission priests were, under certain restrictions, 
given seats in diocesan synods. Male communicants were also 
permitted to be present at such synods, with a delibe.-ative but 
not ” decisive ” voice ; unless in special circumstances the 
bishop excluded them. Canon 46 provides that “ if any question 
shall arise as to the interpretation of this Code of Canons or of 
any part thereof, the general principles of canon law shall be 
alone deemed applicable thereto.” This provision was re- 
enacted in Canon 47 of 1876. Canon 51 of 1890, however, 
weakens this provision. It enacts that : “ The preceding canons 
shall in all cases be construed in accordance with the principles 
of the civil law of Scotland. Nevertheless, it shall be lawful, 
in cases of dispute or difficulty concerning the interpretation 
of these canons, to appeal to any generally recognized principles 
of canon law.” The canons of 1862-1863 also provided for a lay 
share in the election of bishops. In 1890 the 32nd canon enacted 
that the “ General Synod ” should thereafter be called the 
Provincial Synod. 

The canon law in Scotland before the i6th century was gener- 
ally that of the continent of Europe. The usages of the church 
were similar to those in France, and had not the insular character 
of those in Ei^land and Ireland. The canon law regulating 
marriage, legitimacy and succession was tskm over by the 
Scottish secular courts (see Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction) 
an(f survived as part of the common law of the laind almost un- 
impaired. Thus, the courts recognize marriages by verba de 
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praesenti or by verba de future cum copula — ^in this last matter 
following a d^ee of Gregory IX. — and also legitimation per 
subsequens matrimonium. But though one of the forties juris 
Scoiiae, canon law never was of itself authoritative in Scotland. 
In the canons of her national provincial councils (at whose yearly 
meetings representatives attended on behalf of the king) that 
country possessed a canon law of her own, which was fecognized 
by the parliament and the popes, and enforced in the courts of 
law. Much of it, no doubt, was borrowed from the Corpus juris 
canonici and the English provincial canons. But the portions 
so adopted derived their authority from the Scottish Church. 
The general canon law, unless where it has been acknowledged 
by act of parliament, or a decision of the courts, or sanctioned 
by the canons of a provincial council, is only received in Scotland 
according to equity and expediency. 

The “ Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States ” is 
the organization of the Anglican Communion in the American 
colonies before the separation. This communion was subject to 
“ all the laws of the Church of England applicable to its situa- 
iion ” (Murray Hoffman, A Treatise on the Law of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, New York, 1850, p. 17). lliis body of law 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States took over 
{op, cit. p. 41 et scq. ; F. Vinton, A Manual Commentary of the 
General Canon Law and the Constitution of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, New York, 1870, p. 16 et seq.). Much, however, 
of the English post-Rcformation canonical legislation was not 
applicable to the United States, because of different circum- 
stances, as e.g. a very large portion of the canons of 1603 (Vinton, 
p. 32). In 1789, a General Convention, consisting of clerical 
and lay deputies as well as of bishops, assumed for itself and 
provided for its successors supreme legislative power. The 
concurrence of both “ orders,” clerical and lay, was required 
for the validity of any vote. Since 1853 a lay deputy to the 
Convention has been required to be a communicant {ih. p. 102). 
Upon the American bishops numbering more than three, they 
became a separate House ” from the “ Convention.” The 
House of Bishops was given a right to propose measures to the 
“ House of Deputies,” and to negative acts of the House of 
Deputies, provided they complied with certain forms. Similar 
“ constitutions ” providing for representation of the laity have 
been adopted by the different dioceses (Hoffman, op, cit. p. 184 
et seq.). Deacons are also admitted to a deciding voice in every 
diocese but New Jersey, where they may speak but not vote. 
A great body of legislation has been put forth by these bodies 
during the past century. 

Since 1870, at least, the ** Church of the Province of South 
Africa ” has secured autonomy while yet remaining a part of 
the Anglican Communion. By its constitution of that year 
the English Church in South Africa adopts the laws and usages 
of the Church of England, as far as they are applicable to an 
unestablished church, accepts the three creeds, the Thirty- 
Nine Articles, the Book of Common Prayer, the decisions of the 
undisputed general councils, the Authorized English Version 
of the Scriptures, disclaims the right of altering any of these 
standards of faith and doctrine, except in agreement with such 
alterations as may be adopted by a general synod of the Anglican 
Communion. But in interpreting these standards of faith and 
doctrine, the Church of the Province of South Africa is not 
bound by decisions other than those of its own Church courts, 
or such court as the Provincial Synod may recognize as a tribunal 
of appeal. The Provincial Synod is the legislative authority 
subject to a general synod of the Anglican Communion, provided 
such latter synod include representatives from the Church of 
South Africa. The Provincial Synod consists of (1) the House 
of Bishops, (2) the House of the Clergy, (3) the House of the 
Laity. No resolution can be passed i^ich is not accepted by 
all three orders. Bishops are elected by the clergy with the 
assent of lay representatives, subject to the confirmation of the 
metropolitan and comprovincial bishops. The metropolitan 
is to he consecrated in England by the archbishop of Canterbury. 
He now bears the tfde of archbishop. All bishops are to enter 
into a contract to obey and maintain the constitution and canons 
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of the province. Canon 18 of the Code of 1870 recognizes the 
offices of catechist, reader and sub-deacon (Wirgman, Tkt 
English Church and People in South Africa, p. 223 et seq.). 

In the West Indies, Canada, Australia and New Zealand, 
provincial and diocesan synods or conventions have been formed 
on one or other of the types above mentioned and have enacted 
canons. (W. Cx. F. P.) 

CANOPUS^ or Canobus, an ancient coast town of Lower 
Egypt, a hundred and twenty stadia, or 15 m. east of Alexandria, 
the principal port in Egypt for Greek trade before the foundation 
of Alexandria, situated at the mouth of the westernmost (Canopic 
or Heracleotic) branch of the Nile, on the western bank. The 
channel, which entered the Mediterranean at the western end 
of the Bay of Aboukir, is entirely silted up, but on the shore at 
Aboukir there are extensive traces of the city with its quays, &c. 
Excavation has disclosed granite monuments with the name 
of Rameses II., but they may have been brought at a late 
period for the adornment of the place. It is not certain that 
Canopus was an old Egyptian town, but it appears in Herodotus 
as an ancient port. In the 9th year of Ptolemy Euergetes 
(239 B.c.) a great assembly of priests at Canopus passed an 
honorific degree, inter alia, conferring the title Evepyery/s 
“ Benefactor ” on the king. Two examples of this decree are 
known, inscribed in hieroglyphic, demotic and Greek. PYom 
it we learn that the native form of the name of Canopus was 
Karob. A temple of Osiris was built by Euergetes, but very 
near to Canopus was an older shrine, a temple of Heracles 
mentioned by Herodotus as an asylum for fugitive slaves. The 
decree shows that Heracles here stands for Ammon. Osiris 
was worshipped at Canopus under a peculiar form, a vase with 
a human head, and was identified with Canopus, the pilot of 
Menelaus, who was said to have been buried here : the name 
canopic has been applied, through an old misunderstanding, 
to the vases with human and animal heads in which the internal 
organs were placed by the Egyptians after embalming. In the 
Roman epoch the town was notorious for its dissoluteness. 
Aboukir means “ father Cyrus,” referring to a Coptic saint of 
that name. (F. Ll. G.) 

CANOPY (through Fr. canapi, from Med. Lat. canapeum, 
classical conopeum, a mosquito curtain, Gr. a gnat), the 

upper part or cover of a niche, or the projecting ornament over 
an altar or seat or tomb. Early English canopies are generally 
simple, with trefoiled or cinquefoiled heads ; but in the later 
styles they are very rich, and divided into compartments with 
pendants, knots, pinnacles, &c. The triangular arrangement 
over an Early English and Decorated doorway is often called 
a canopy. TTic triangular canopies in the north of Italy are 
peculiar. Those in England are generally part of the arrangement 
of the arch mouldings of the door, and form, as it were, the hood- 
moulds to them, as at York. The former are above and in- 
dependent of the door mouldings, and frequently support an 
arch with a tympanum, above which is a triangular canopy, 
as in the Duomo at Florence. Sometimes the canopy and arch 
project from the wall, and are carried on small jamb shafts, as 
at Pietro Martire, at Verona. There is an extremely curious 
canopy, being a sort of horseshoe arch, surmounting and breaking 
into a circular arch, at Tournai. Similar canopies are often 
over windows, as at York, over the great west window, and lower 
tiers in the towers. These are triangular, while the upper 
windows in the towers have ogee canopies. 

CANOSA (anc. Canusium), a town of Apulia, Italy, in the 
province of Bari, situated op the right bank of the Ofanto 
(sLne. Aufidus), 505 ft. above sea-level, 15 m. S.W. of Barletta 
by rail. Pop. (1901) 24,230. It was rebuilt in 963 below the 
Roman city, which had been abandoned after its devastation 
by the Saracens in the oth centuty. The former cathedral 
of S. Sabino (the bishopric pas^d in 1818 to Andria), in the 
southern Romanesque style, was consecrated in 1161 : it has 
five domes (resembling St Mark’s at Venice, except that it is 
a Latin cross, instead of a Greek cross, in plan) and many ancient 
columns. The archiepiscopal throne and pulpit of the end of the 
iith century are also fine. On the south Side of the building 
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is the detached mausoleuih of Bohemund, son of Robert Guiscard^ 
who died constructed p>artly in Byzantine^ partly in 

the local style. It has fine bronze doors with long inscriptions ; 
the exterior is entirely faced w’th dpollino (Carystian) marble. 
The conception of this mortuary chapel, which is unique at this 
period, was undoubtedly derived from the iurheh before a 
mo^ue; these turbehs are square, domed-roofed tombs in 
which tl^ sultans and distinguished Mahommedans are buried 
(E. Bertaux, VAri dans Vlialie meridionale, Paris, 1904, i. 312). 
A medieval castle crowns the hill on the side of which the city 
stands. (See Canusium.) (T. As.) 

CANOSSA, a ruined castle, 1890 ft. above sea-level, in Emilia, 
Italy, 12 m. S.W. of Reggio Emilia, commanding a fine view of 
the Apennines. It belonged to the countess Matilda of Tuscany 
(d. 1 1 15), and is famous as the scene of the penance performed 
by the emperor Henry IV. before Pope Gregory VII. in 1077. 
The castle was destroyed by the inhabitants of Reggio in 1255. 

CANOVA, ANTONIO (1757-1822), Italian sculptor, was born 
on the I St of November 1757 at Pas.sagno, an obscure village 
situated amid the recesses of the hills of Asolo, where these 
form the last undulations of the Venetian Alps, as they subside 
into the plains of Treviso. At three years of age Canova was 
deprived of both parents, his father dying and his mother re- 
marrying. Their loss, however, was compensated by the tender 
solicitude and care of his paternal grandfather and grandmr)ther, 
the latter of whom lived to experience in her turn the kindest 
personal attention from her grandson, who, when he had the 
means, gave her an asylum in his house at Rome. His father 
and grandfather followed the o(!cupation of stone-cutters or 
minor statuaries ; and it is said that their family had for several 
ages supplied Passagno with members of that calling. As soon 
as Canova's hand could hold a pencil, he was initiated into the 
principles of drawing by his grandfather Pasino. The latter 
possessed some knowledge both of drawing and of architecture, 
designed well, and showed considerable taste in the execution 
of ornamental works. He was greatly attached to his art ; 
and upon his young charge he looked as one who was to per- 
petuate, not only the family name, but also the family profession. 

The early years of Canova were passed in study. The bias of 
his mind was to sculpture, and tlie facilities afforded for the 
gratification of this predilection in the workshop of his grand- 
father were eagerly improved. In his ninth year he executed 
two small shrines of Carrara marble, which are still extant. 
Soon after this period he appears to have been constantly 
employed under his grandfather. Amongst those who patronized 
the old man was the patrician family Falier of Venice, and by 
tliis means young Canova was first introduced to the senator 
of that name, who afterwards became his most zealous patron. 
Between the younger son, Giuseppe Falier, and the artist a 
friendship commenced which terminated only with life. The 
senator Falier was induced to receive him under his immediate 
protection. It has l)een related by an Italian writer and since 
repeated by several biographers, that Canova was indebted to 
a trivial circumstance — the moulding of a lion in butter — for 
the warm interest which Falier took in his welfare. The anecdote 
may or may not be true. By his patron Canova was placed 
under Bernard!, or, as he is generally called by filiation, Torretto, 
a sculptor of considerable eminence, who had taken up a 
temporary residence at Pagnano, a village in the vicinity of the 
senator’s mansion. This took place whilst Canova was in his 
thirteenth year ; and with Torretto he continued about two 
years, making in many respects considerable progress. This 
master returned to Venice, where he soon afterwards died ; but 
by the high terms in whiefi ^^ spoke of his pupil to Falier, the 
latter was induced to brigg^e young artist to Venice, whither 
he accor^ngly wenti^|ttd.^|{i|||||laced under a nephew of Torretto. 
With this instructorjMMkN^ about a year, studying with 
the utmost assiduity, termination of this engagement 

he began to work ^nd received from his 

patron an order Orpheus and Eurydice.” The 

first figure, which< Eurydice in fiames and smoke, 

in the act of leaving ,%ades, was completed towards the close 
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of his sixteenth year. It was highly esteemed by his patron 
and friends, and the artist waa now considered qualified to appear 
befeire a public tribunal. The kindness of some monks suppled 
him with his first workshop, which was the vacant cell of a 
monastery. Here for nearly four years he laboured with the 
greatest perseverance and industry. He was also regular in 
his attendance at the academy, where he carried off several 
prizes. But he relied far more on the study and imitation of 
nature. From his contemporaries he could learn nothing, for 
their style was vicious. From their works, therefore, he re- 
verted to living models, as exhibited in every variety of situation. 
A large portion of his time was also devoted to anatomy, which 
science was regarded by him as “ the secret of the art.” He 
likewise frequented places of public amusement, where he care- 
fully studied the expressions and attitudes of the performers. 
He formed a resolution, which was faithfully adhered to for 
several years, never to close his eyes at night without having 
produced some design. Whatever was likely to forward his 
advancement in sculpture he studied with ardour. On archaeo- 
logical pursuits he bestowed considerable attention. With 
ancient and modern history he rendered himself well acquainted 
and he also began to acejuire some of the continental languages. 

Three years had now elapsed without any production coming 
from his chisel. He began, however, to complete the group for 
his patron, and the Orpheus which followed evinced the great 
advance he had made. The work was universally applauded, 
and laid the foundation of his fame. Several groups succeeded 
this performance, amongst which was that of “ Daedalus and 
Icarus,” the most celebrated work of his noviciate. The 
simplicity of style and the faithful imitation of nature which 
characterized them called forth the warmest admiration. His 
merits and reputation being now generally recognized, his 
thoughts began to turn from the shores of the Adriatic to the 
banks of the Tiber, for which he set out at the commencement 
of his twenty-fourth year. 

Before his departure for Rome, his friends had applied to the 
Venetian senate for a pension, to enable him to pursue his studies 
without embarrassment. The application was ultimately suc- 
cessful. The stipend amounted to three hundred ducats (about 
ffio per annum), and was limited to three years. Canova had 
obtained letters of introduction to the Venetian ambassador, 
the Cavaliere Zulian, an enlightened and generous protector of 
the arts, and was received in the most hospitable manner. His 
arrival in Rome, on the 28th of December 1780, marks a new era 
in his life. It was here he was to perfect himself by a study of the 
most splendid relics of antiquity, and to put his talents to the 
severest test by a competition with the living masters of the art. 
The result was equal to the highest hopes cherished either by 
himself or by his friends. The work which first established his 
fame at Rome was “ Theseus vanquishing the Minotaur.” The 
figures are of the heroic size. The victorious Theseus is repre- 
sented as seated on the lifeless body of the monster. The 
exhaustion which visibly pervades his whole frame proves the 
terrible nature of the conflict in whiobi he has been engaged. 
Simplicity and natural expression haift hitherto characterized 
Canova’s style ; with these were ngibifinited more exalted 
conceptions of grandeur and of fMAk The Theseus was 
regarded with fervent admiration. ; Id 

Canova’s next undertaking was h monument in honour of 
Clement XIV. ; but before he pt'oceeded with it he deemed it 
necessary to request permission from the Venetian senate, 
whose servant he considered himself to be, in consideration of the 
pension. This he solicited in person, and it was granted. He 
returned immediately to Rome, and opened his celebrated 
studio close to the Via del Babuino. He spent about two years 
of unremitting toil in arranging the design and cosiposing the 
models for the tomb of the pontiff. After these were com|^eted, 
other two years were employed in finishing the monumient, and 
it was finally opened to public inspection in 1787. ^^The work, 
ui«the opinion of enthusiastic dilettanti, stamped thMuithor as 
the first artist of modem times. After five years lit incessant 
labour, he conq>leted another cenotaph to the memorytif Qement 
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XIII*, which raised his fame still higher. Works now came 
rapidly from his chisel. Amongst these is Psyche, with a butter- 
fly, which is placed on the left hand, and held by the wings with 
t^ right This figure, which is intended as a personification of 
man’s immaterial part, is considered as in almost every respect 
the most faultless and classical of Canova’s works. In two 
different groups, and with opposite expression, the sculptor has 
represented Cupid with his bride ; in the one they are standing, 
in the other recumbent. These and other works raised his 
reputation so high that the most flattering offers were sent him 
from the Russian court to induce him to remove to St Petersburg, 
but these were declined. “ Italy,” says he, in writing of the 
occurrence to a friend, “ Italy is my country — is the country and 
native soil of the arts. I cannot leave her ; my infancy was 
nurtured here. If my poor talents can be useful in any other 
land, they must be of some utility to Italy ; and ought not her 
claim to be preferred to all others ? ” 

Numerous works were produced in the years 1795--1797, of 
which several were repetitions of previous productions. One 
was the celebrated group representing the “ Parting of Venus 
and Adonis.” This famous production was sent to Naples. The 
French Revolution was now extending its shocks over Italy ; 
and Canova sought obscurity and repose in his native Passagno. 
Thither he retired in 1798, and there he continued for about a 
year, principally employed in painting, of which art also he had 
some knowledge. He executed upwards of twenty paintings 
about this time. One of his productions is a picture representing 
the dead body of the Saviour just removed from the cro.ss, 
surrounded by the three Marys, S. John, Joseph of Arimathea, 
and, somewhat in the background, Nicodemus. Above appears 
the Father, with the mystic dove in the centre of a glory, and 
surrounded by a circle of cherubs. This composition, which was 
greatly applauded, he presented to the parochial church of his 
native place. Events in the political world having come to a 
temporary lull, he returned to Rome ; but his health being 
impaired from arduous application, he took a journey through a 
part of Germany, in company with his friend Prince Rezzonico. 
He returned from his travels mucli improved, and again com- 
menced his labours with vigour and enthusiasm. 

Ganova’s sculptures have been distributed under three heads : 
— (i) Heroic compositions ; (2) Compositions of grace and 
elegance ; and (3) Sepulchral monuments and relievos. In 
noticing the works which fall under each of these divisions, it 
will be impossible to maintain a strict chronological order, but 
perhaps a better idea of his productions may thus be obtained. 
Their vast number, however, prevents tlieir being all enumerated. 

(1) His “ Perseus with the Head of Medusa ” appeared soon 
after his return. The moment of representation is when the 
hero, flushed with conquest, displays the head of the “ snaky 
Gorgon,” whilst the right hand grasps a sword of singular 
device. By a public decree, this fine work was placed in one of 
the stanze of the Vatican hitherto reserved for the most precious 
works of antiquity ; but it would be a mistake to say that it 
wholly sustains this comparison, or that it rivals the earlier 
realization of the same subject in Italian art, that by Cellini. 
In 1802, at the personal request of Napoleon, Canova repaired 
to Paris to model a bust of the first coasul. The artist was 
entertained with munificence, and various honours were 
conferred upon him. The statue, which is colossal, was not 
finished till six years after. On the fall of the great Napoleon, 
Louis XVIII. presented this statue to the British government, 
by whom it was afterwards given to the duke of Wellington. 

Palamedes,” ‘‘ Creugas and Damoxenus,” the ” Combat of 
Theseus and the Centaur,” and ‘'Hercules and Lichas ” may 
close the class of heroic compositions, although the catalogue 
might 4 )e swelled by the enumeration of various others, such as 
” Hector and Ajax,” and the statues of Washington, King 
Ferdinand of Naples, and others. The group of “ Hercules and 
Lichas ” is considered as the most terrible conception of Canova’s 
mind, and in its peculiar style as scarcely to be excelled* 

(2) Under the head of compositio^iof j;race And elegance, the 
statue of Hebe takas the first place in point of date. Four times 
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the artist embodied in stone the goddess of youth, and each 
time with some variation. The only material improvement, 
however, is the substitution of a support more suitable to the 
simplicity of the art. Each of the statues is, in all its details, in 
expression, attitude and delicacy of finish, strikingly elegant. 
The “ Dancing Nymphs ” maintain a character similar to that of 
the Hebe. The “ Graces ” and the “ Venus ” are more elevated. 
The “ Awakened Nymph ” is another work of uncommon 
beauty. The mother of Napoleon, his consort Maria Louisa 
(as Concord), to model whom the author made a further journey 
to Paris in 1810, the princess Esterhazy and the muse Polymnia 
(Elisa Bonaparte) take their place in this class, as do the ideal 
heads, comprising Corinna, Sappho, Laura, Beatrice and Helen 
of Troy. 

(3) Of the cenotaphs and funeral monuments the most splendid 
is the monument to the archduchess^ Maria Christina of Austria, 
consisting of nine figures. Besides the two for the Roman 
pontiffs already mentioned, there is one for Alfieri, another for 
Emo, a Venetian admiral, and a small model of a cenotaph for 
Nelson, besides a great variety of monumental relievos. 

The events which marked the life of the artist during the first 
fifteen years of the period in which he was engaged on the above- 
mentioned works scarcely merit notice. His mind was entirely 
absorbed in the labours of his studio, and, with the exception of 
his journeys to Paris, one to Vienna, and a few short intervals of 
absence in Florence and other parts of Italy, he never quitted 
Rome. In his own words, “ his statues were the sole proofs of 
his civil existence.” There was, however, another proof, which 
modesty forbade him to mention, an ever-active benevolence, 
especially towards artists. In 1815 he was commissioned by the 
Pope to superintend the transmission from Paris of those works 
of art which had formerly been conveyed thither under the 
direction of Napoleon. By his zeal and exertions, for there 
were many conflicting interests to reconcile, he adjusted the 
affair in a manner at once creditable to his judgment and fortunate 
for his country. In the autumn of this year he gratified a wish he 
had long entertained of visiting London, where he received the 
highest tokens of esteem. The artist for whom he showed 
particular sympathy and regard in London was Haydon, who 
might at the time be counted the sole representative of historical 
painting there, and whom he especially honoured for his cham- 
pionship of the Elgin marbles, tlien recently transported to 
England, and ignorantly depreciated by polite connoisseurs. 
Canova returned to Rome in the beginning of 1816, with the 
ransomed spoils of his country’s genius. Immediately after, 
he received several marks of distinction, — by the hand of the 
Pope himself his name was inscribed in “ the Golden Volume of 
the Capitol,” and he received the title of marquis of Ischia, with 
an annual pension of 3000 crowns, about £625. 

He now contemplated a great work, a colossal statue of 
Religion. The model filled Italy with admiration ; the marble 
was procured, and the chisel of the sculptor ready to be applied 
to it, when the jealousy of churchmen as to the site, or some other 
cause, deprived the country of the projected work. The mind of 
Canova was inspired with the warmest sense of devotion, and 
though foiled in this instance he resolved to consecrate a shrine to 
the cause. In his native village he began to make preparations 
for erecting a temple which was to contain, not only the above 
statue, but other works of his own ; within its precincts were 
to repose also the ashes of the founder. Accordingly he repaired 
to Passagno in 1819. At a sumptuous entertainment which he 
gave to bis workmen, there occurred an incident which marks 
the kindliness of his character. When the festivities of the day 
had terminated, he requested the shepherdesses and peasant- 
girls of the adjacent hamlets to pass in review before him, and to 
eaxjh he made a present, expending on the occasion about £400, 
We need not, therefore, be surprised that a few years afterwards, 
when the remains of the donor came Jo be deposited in tbeir last 
asylum, the grief which the surroundk^ peasantiy evinced was 
m natural exinression so intense as to eclipse the studied solemnity 
of more pompous mourning. 

After the foundation-stone of this edifice bad been laid, 
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Canova returned to Rome ; but every succeeding autumn he 
continued to visit Passagno^ in order to direct the workmen^ and 
encourage them with pecuniary rewards and medals. In the 
meantime the vast exp)enditure exhausted his resources, and 
compelled him to labour with unceasing assiduity notwithstand- 
ing age and disease. During the period which intervened between 
commencing operations at Passagno and his decease, he executed 
or finished some of his most striking works. Amongst these were 
the group “ Mars and Venus,^* the colossal figure of Pius VI., the 
“ Piet 4 ,” the '' St John,*' the “ recumbent Magdalen.** The 
last performance which issued from his hand was a colossal bust 
of his friend, the Count Cicognara. In May 1822 he paid a visit to 
Naples, to superintend the construction of wax moulds for an 
equestrian statue of the perjured Bourbon king Ferdinand. 
This journey materially injured his health, but he rdlied again on 
his return to Rome. Towards the latter end of the year he paid 
his annual visit to the place of his birth, when he experienced a 
relapse. He proceeded to Venice, and expired there on the 
13th of October 1822, at the age of nearly sixty-five. His disease 
was one which had affected him from an early age, caused by the 
continual use of carving-tools, producing a depression of the ribs. 
The most distinguished funeral honours were paid to his remains, 
which were deposited in the temple at Passagno on the 25th of 
the same month. 

Canova, in a certain sense, renovated the art of sculpture in 
Italy, and brought it back to that standard from which it had 
declined when the sense both of classical beauty and moderation, 
and of Titanic invention and human or superhuman energy as 
embodied by the unexampled genius of Michelangelo, had 
succumbed to the overloaded and flabby mannerisms of the 17th 
and 1 8th centuries. His finishing was refined, and he had a special 
method pf giving a mellow and soft appearance to the marble. 
He formed his models of the same size as the work was intended 
to be. The prominent defect of Canova’s attractive and highly 
trained art is that which may be summed up in the word artifici- 
ality, — that quality , so characteristic of the modem mind, which 
seizes upon certain properties of conception and execution in the 
art of the p;ust, and upon certain types of beauty or emotion in 
life, and makes a compound of the two — regulating both by the 
standard of taste prevalent in contemporary “ high society,” a 
standard which, referring to cultivation and refinement as its 
higher term, declines towards fashion as the lower. Of his moral 
character a generous and unwearied benevolence formed the most 
prominent feature. The greater part of the vast fortune realized 
by his works was distributed in acts of this description. He 
established prizes for artists and endowed all the academies of 
Rome. The aged and unfortlimate were also the objects of his 
peculiar solicitude. His titles were numerous. He was enrolled 
amongst the nobility of several states, decorated with various orders 
of knighthood, and associated in the highest professional honours. 

See the Life of Canova by Memes ; that by Missirini ; the Biografia 
by the Count Cicognara ; Canova et ses ouvrages, by Quatrem^re de 
Quincy (1834) ; Opere scelte di Antonio Canova, by Anzelmi (Naples, 
1842I ; Canova, by A. G. Meyer (i8g8) ; and La Belazione del Canova 
con Napoli . . . memofie con documenti inediti, by Angelo Borzelli 
(1901). (W.M. R.) 

CANOVAS DEL CASTILLO, ANTONIO (1828 1S97), Spanish 
statesman, was born in Malaga on the 8th of February 1828. 
Educated in his native town, he went to Madrid in 1845, 
upon finding means to complete his literary and philosophical 
studies. His uncle, Don Serafin Estebanez Calderon, found him 
a situation as clerk in the Madrid- Aran juez railway, but Canovas 
soon took to journalism and literature, earning enough to support 
himself and pay for his law studies at the Madrid University. 
During this period he published his two best works — an historical 
novel, Las Campanas de Huesca, and the history of the decay of 
Spain from Philip III. to Charles II. under the house of Austria. 
He became a politician through his Junius-like letters to the 
“ Murcielago ” — The Bat, satirical political journal — and by 
drawing up the manifesto of Manzanarcs in 1854 for Marshal 
O'Qonnell, of whom he always remained a loyal adherent. 
Canovas entered the Cortes in 1854 ; he was made governor of 
(jj^diz in 1857, sub-director of the state department in ^858, 
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under-secretary at the home office in i86q, minister of the 
interior in 1864, minister of the colonies in 1865, minister of 
finEuice in 1866, and was exiled by Marshal Narvaez in the same 
year, afterwards becoming a bitter opponent of all the reactionary 
cabinets until the revolution of 1868. He took no part in 
preparing that event. He sat in the Cortes Constituyentes of 
1869 as a doctrinaire Conservative, combating all Radical and 
democratic reforms, and defending the exiled Bourbons ; but he 
abstained from voting when the Cortes elected Amadeus king on 
the i6th of November 1870, He did not object to some of his 
political friends, like Silvela and Elduayen, entering the cabinets 
of King Amadeus, and in 1872 declared that his attitude would 
depend on the concessions which government would make to 
Conservative principles. After the abdication of Amadeus and 
the proclamation of the federal republic, Canovas took the lead 
of the propaganda in favour of the restoration of the Bourbons, 
and was their principal agent and adviser. He drew up the 
manifesto issued in 1874 by the young king Alphonso XII., at 
that time a cadet at Sandhurst ; but he dissented from the 
military men who were actively conspiring to organize an 
Alphonsist pronunciamiento. Like Marshal Concha, marquis del 
Duero, he would have preferred to let events develop enough to 
allow of the dynasty being restored without force of arms, and he 
severely blamed the conduct of the generals when he first heard 
of the pronunciamiento of Marshal Campos at Sagunto. Sagasta 
thereupon caused Canovas to be arrested (30th of December 1874); 
but the next day the Madrid garrison also proclaimed Alphonso 
Xll. king, and Canovas showed the full powers he had received 
from the king to assume the direction of affairs. He formed a 
regency ministry pending the arrival of his majesty, who con- 
firmed his appointment, and for six years Canovas was premier 
except during the short-lived cabinets of Marshal Jovellar in 

1875 and Marshal Campos for a few months in 1879. Canovas 
was, in fact, the soul of the Restoration. He had to reconstruct a 
Conservative party out of the least reactionary parties of the days 
of Queen Isabella and out of the more moderate elements of the 
revolution. With such followers he made the constitution of 

1876 and all the laws of the monarchy, putting a limited franchise 
in the place of universal suffrage, curtailing liberty of conscience, 
rights of association and of meeting, liberty of the press, checking 
democracy, obliging the military to abstain from politics, con- 
ciliating the Carlists and Catholics by his advances to the Vatican, 
the Church and the religious orders, pandering to the protection- 
ists by his tariff policy, and courting abroad the friendship of 
Germany and Austria after contributing to the marriage of his 
king to an Austrian princess. Canovas crowned his policy by 
countenancing the formation of a Liberal party under Sagasta, 
flanked by Marshal Serrano and other Liberal generals, which 
took office in 1881. He again became premier in 1883, S'^d 
remained in office until November 1885 ; but he grew very un- 
popular, and nearly endangered the monarchy in 1885 by his 
violent repression of popular and press demonstrations, and of 
student riots in Madrid and the provinces. At the death of 
Alphonso XII. he at once advised the queen regent to send for 
Sagasta and the Liberals, and during five years he looked on 
quietly whilst Sagasta re-established universal suffrage and most 
of the liberties curtailed in 1876, and carried out a policy of free 
trade on moderate lines. In 1890 Canovas took office under the 
queen regent, and one of his first acts was to reverse the tariff 
policy of the Liberals, denouncing all the treaties of commerce, 
and passing in 1892 a highly protectionist tariff. This was the 
starting-point of the decline in foreign trade, the advance of 
foreign exchanges, the decay of railway traffic, and the monetaty 
and financial crisis which continued from 1892 to 1898. Splits in 
the Conservative ranks forced Canovas to resign at the end of 
1893, and Sagasta came in for eighteen months. Canovas 
resumed office in March 1895 immediately after outbreak of 
the Cuban insurrection, and devoted most of his time and efforts, 
with characteristic determination, to the preparation of ways and 
mf^ns for sending 200,000 men to the West Indies to carry out 
his stem and unflinching policy of no surrender, ho concessions 
and no reforms. He was making up his mind for another effort 
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to enable General Weyler to enforce the reforms that had 
been wrung from the Madrid government, more by American 
diplomacy than from a sense of the inevitable, when the bullet of 
an anarchist, in August 1897, the baths of Santa Agueda, cut 
short his career. On the whole, Canovas must be regarded as the 
greatest Spanish statesman of the close of the i9t;h century. He 
was not only a politician but also a man of the world, a writer of 
considerable merit, a scholar well versed in social, economic 
and philosophical questions, a great debater, a clever lecturer, a 
member of all the Madrid academies and a patron of art and 
letters. (A. E. H.) 

CANROBERT, FRANgOIS CERTAIN (1809-1895), marshal of 
France, was born at St Cer6 (Ix)t) on the 27th of June 1809 and 
educated at St Cyr ; he received a commission as sub-lieutenant 
in 1828, becoming lieutenant in 1833. He went to Algeria in 
1835, served in the expedition to Mascara, at the capture of 
Tlemcen, and in 1837 became captain. In the same year he was 
wounded in the storm of Constantine, receiving the Legion of 
Honour for his conduct. In 1839 he was employed in organizing 
a battalion of the Foreign Legion for the Carlist Wars. In 1841 
he was again serving in Africa. Promoted lieutenant-colonel in 
1846 and colonel of the 3rd regiment in 1847, he commanded the 
expedition against Ahmed %hir in 1848, and defeated the 
Arabs at the Djerma Pass. Transferred to the Zouaves, he 
defeated the^ Kabyles, and in 1849 displayed both courage and 
energy in reinforcing the blockaded garrison of Bou Sada, and in 
command of one of the attacking columns at Zaatcha (December 
1849). For his valour on the latter occasion he received the 
rank of general of brigade and the commandership of the Legion 
of Honour. He led the expedition against Narah in 1850 and 
destroyed the Arab stronghold. Summoned to Paris, he was 
made aide-de-camp to the president, Louis Napoleon, and took 
part in the coup d'etat of the 2nd of December 1851. In the 
Crimean War he commanded a division at the Alma, where he 
was twice wounded. He held a dormant commission entitling 
him to command in case of St Arnaud’s death, and he thus 
succeeded to the chief command of the French army a few days 
after the battle. He was slightly wounded and had a horse 
killed under him at Inkerman, when leading a charge of Zouaves. 
Disjigreements with the English commander-in-chief and, in 
general, the disappointments due to the prolongation of the 
siege of Sevastopol led to his resignation of the command, but he 
did not return to France, preferring to serve as chief of his old 
division* almost up to the fall of Sevastopol. After his return to 
France he was sent on diplomatic missions to Denmark and 
Sweden, and made a marshal and senator of France (grand cross 
Legion of Honour, and honorary G.C.B.) He commanded the 
III. army corps in Lombardy in 1859, distinguishing himself at 
Magenta and Solfcrino. He successively commanded the camp 
at Chalons, the IV. army corps at Lyons and the army of Paris. 
In the Franco-German War he commanded the VI. army corps, 
which won the greatest distinction in the battle of Gravelotte, 
where Canrobert commanded on the St Privat position. The 
VI. corps was amongst those shut up in Metz and included in the 
surrender of that fortress. After the war Canrobert was appointed 
a member of the superior council of war, and was also active in 
political life, being elected senator for Lot in 1876 and for 
Charente in 1879 and again in 1885. He died at Paris on the 
28th of January 1895 and his remains received a public funeral. 
His Souvenirs were published in 1898 at Paris. 

GANT, ANDREW (1590 ?-i663), a leader of the Scottish 
Covenanters. About 1623 the people of Edinburgh called him to 
be their minister, but he was rejected by James 1 . Ten years 
later he was minister of Pitsligo in Aberdeenshire, a charge 
which he left in 1638 for that of Newbattle in Mid-Lothian. In 
July of that year he went with other commissioners to Aberdeen 
In the vain attempt to induce the university and the presbytery 
of that city to subscribe the National Covenant, and in the 
following November sat in the general assembly at Glasgow 
which abolished episcopacy in Scotland* In 1640 he was chaplain 
to the Sootti^ army and then settled as minister at Aberdeen. 
Though a stan<^ Covenanter, be was a zealous Royalist, 


preaching before Charles I. in Edinburgh, and stoutly advocating 
the restoration of the monarchy in the time of the Commonwealth. 
Cant’s frequent and bitter attacks on various members of his 
congregation led in 1660 to complaints laid before the magis^ 
trates, in consequence of which he resigned his charge. His son 
Andrew was principal of Edinburgh University (1675-1685). 

CANT, (i) (Possibly through the Fr. from Lat. cantos, corner), 
in architecture, a term used where the corner of a square is cut 
off, octagonally or otherwise. Thus a bay window, the sides of 
which are not parallel, or at right angles to the spectator, is said 
to be canted. (2) (From the Lat. cantare, to sing, very early in 
use, in a depreciatory sense, of religious services), a word appear- 
ing in English in the 16th century for the whining speech of 
beggars ; hence it is applied to thieves' or gipsies’ jargon, to the 
peculiar language of any class or sect, to any current phrase or 
turn of language, and particularly to the hypocritical use of 
pious phraseology. 

CANTABRI, an ancient tribe which inhabited the north coast 
of Spain near Santander and Bilbao and the mountains behind — 
a district hence known as Cantabria. Savage and iintamcable 
mountaineers, they long defied the Roman arms and made them- 
selves a name for wild freedom. They were first attacked by the 
Romans about 1 50 n.c. ; they were not subdued till Agrippa and 
Augustus had carried out a series of campaigns (29-19 b.c.) which 
ended in their partial annihilation. Thenceforward their land 
was part of the province Hispania Tarraconensis with some 
measure of local self-government. They became slowly Roman- 
ized, but developed little town life and are rarely mentioned in 
history. They provided recruits for the Roman auxilia, like 
their neighbours the Asttlres, and their land contained lead mines, 
of which, however, little is known. 

CANTABRIAN MOUNTAINS (Span. Cordillera Cantahrica), 
a mountain chain which extends for more than 300 m. across 
northern Spain, from the western limit of the Pyrenees to the 
borders of Galicia, and on or near the coast of the Bay of Biscay. 
The Cantabrians stretch from east to west, nearly parallel to the 
sea, as far as the pass of Leitariegos, afterwards trending south- 
ward between Leon and Galicia. Their western boundary is 
marked by the valley of the river Mino (Portuguese Minho), by 
the lower Sil, which flows into the Mino, and by the Cabrera, 
a small tributary of the Sil. Some geographers regard the 
mountains of Galicia beyond the Mino as an integral part of the 
same system ; others confine the name to the eastern half of the 
highlands between Galicia and the Pyrenees, and call their 
western half the Asturian Mountains. There are also many 
local names for the subsidiary ranges within the chain. As a 
whole, the Cantabrian Mountains are remarkable for their 
intricate ramifications, but almost everywhere, and especially in 
the east, it is possible to distinguish two principal ranges, 
from which the lesser ridges and mountain masses radiate. One 
range, or series of ranges, closely follows the outline of the coast ; 
the other, which is loftier, forms the northern limit of the great 
tableland of Castile and I^on, and is sometimes regarded as a 
continuation of the Pyrenees. The coastal range rises in some 
parts sheer above the sea, and everywhere has so abrupt a 
declivity that the streams which flow seaward are all short and 
swift. The descent from the southern range to the high plateaus 
of Castile is more gradual, and several large rivers, notably the 
Ebro, rise here and flow to the south or west. The breadth of the 
Cantabrian chain, with all its ramifications, increases from about 
60 m. in the east to about 1 15 m. in the west. Many peaks are 
upwards of 6000 ft. high, but the greatest altitudes are attained 
in the central ridges on the borders of Leon, Oviedo, Palencia 
and Santander. Here are the Pena Vieja (8743 ft.), Prieto 
(8304 ft.) and Espinguete (7898 ft.) ; an unnamed summit in 
the Penas de Europa, to which range the Pena Vieja also belongs, 
rises on the right bank of the Sella to a height of 8045 ft. ; farther 
west the peaks of Manipodre, Ubina, Rubia and Cuina all aocoeed 
7000 ft. A conspicuous feature of the chain, as of the adjacent 
tableland, is the number of its paramer^, isolated plateaus shut 
in by lofty mountains or even by precipitous walls of rock. At 
the south'*westem extremity of the chain is el . Vierzo, once a 
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lake-bed^ now a vall^ drained by the upper Sil and enclosed by 
mountains which bifurcate from the main range south of the 
pass of Leitariegos — the Sierra de Justredo and Montanas de 
Leon curving towards the east and south-west^ the Sierra de 
Picos, Sierra del Caurel and other ranges curving towards the 
west and south-east. The Cantabrians are rich in coal and iron ; 
an account of their geological structure is given under Spain^ 
They are crossed at many points by good roads and in their 
eastern half by several railways. In the west, near the pass of 
P 4 jare$, the railway from Leon to Gij6n passes through the 
Perruca tunnel, which is 2 m. long and 4200 ft. above sea-level ; 
the railway descends northward through fifty-eight smaller 
tunnels. The line from Leon to Orense also traverses a remark- 
able series of tunnels, bridges and deep cuttings. 

CANTACUZINO, Cantacuzen or Cantacuzene, the name 
of a family which traces its origin to the Byzantine emperors and 
writers of the same name (see under John V., Cantacuzene). 
The founder of the family, Andronik, migrated to Rumania in 
1 633, and from his two sons Constantine and Gheorge sprang the 
two principal lines which afterwards branched into numerous 
families of nobles and high dignitaries, including hospodars 
(rulers) of Walachia and Moldav ia. The Cantacuzinos were 
represented in every branch of administration and in the world 
of letters. Under their influence the Rumanian language and 
literature in the 17th century reached their highest development. 
Among the more prominent members of the family the following 
may be mentioned, (i) Sherban Cantacuzino (1640“! 688), 
appointed hospodar of Walachia in 1679. He served under the 
Turks in the siege of Vienna, and when they were defeated it is 
alleged that he conceived the plan of marching on Constantinople 
to drive the Turks out of Europe, the western powers having 
promised him their moral support. In the midst of his prepara- 
tions he died suddenly, poisoned, it is said, by the boyars who 
were afraid of his vast plans. Far more important was his activity 
in economic and literary directions. He introduced the maize 
into Rumania; it is now the staple food of the country. He 
founded tlie first Rumanian school in Bucharest; he assisted 
liberally in the establishment of various printing offices ; and 
under his auspices the famous Rumanian Bible appeared in 
Bucharest in 1688. Through Ills influence also the Slavonic 
language was officially and finally abolished from the liturgy 
and the Rumanian language substituted for it. (2) Stefan 
Cantacuzino, son of Constantine, prince of Walachia, 1714-1716. 
(3) Demetrius Cantacuzino, prince of Moldavia, 1674-1676, 
He left an unsatisfactory record. Descendants of Demetrius and 
Sherban have emigrated to Russia, and held high positions there 
as governors of Bessarabia and in other responsible posts. (4) 
Of the Moldavian Cantacuzinos, Theodore is well known as a 
chronicler of his times (c. 1749). (5) Gheorge Cantacuzino 
(b. 1837), son of Gregori (1800-1849). He was appointed in 
1870 minister of public instruction in Rumania ; in 1889, pre- 
sident of the chaml^r; in 1892, president of the senate; from 
1899 he was head of the Con.servative party, and from 1905 
to 1907 prime minister (see also Rumania: History^), (M, G.) 

GANTAGALLO, an inland town of the stale of Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, about 100 m. by rail N.E. of the port of Rio de Janeiro, 
with which it is connected by the Cantagallo railway. Pop. 
(1890) of the municipality, 26,067, of whom less than one-fourth 
live in the town. Cantagallo is situated in the fertile Parahyba 
valley and is the commercial centre of a rich coffee-producing 
district. There are exhausted gold placer mines in its vicinity, 
but they were not rich enough to cause any considerable develop- 
ment in mining. Coffee production is the principal industry, 
but sugar-cane is grown to a limited extent, and some attention 
is given to the raising of cattle and swine. The district is an 
excellent fruit region. > f 

CAirrAL, a department of central France, formed from 
Hauto-Auveigne, the southern portion of the old province of 
Auvcxgne. It is bounded N. by the department of Puy-de- 
Ddme, E. by Haute-Loire, S.E. by Loz^re, S, by Aveyron and 
Loz^e, and W. by Corr^ and Lot. Area, 2231 sq. m. Pop. 
(1906) 228,690. Cantal is situated in the middle of the central 


plateau of France. It takes its name from the Monts du Cantal, 
a volcanic group occupying its central region, and continued 
towards the north and east by ranges of lower altitude. The 
Plomb du (^tal, the culminating summit of the department, 
attains a height of 6096 ft. ; and its neighbours, the Puy Mary 
and the Puy Chavaroche, attain a height of 5863 and 5722 ft. 
respectively. Immediately to the east of this central mass lies 
the lofty but fertile plateau of Plan^ze, which merges into the 
Monts de la Margeride on the eastern border. The valley of the 
Truy^re skirts the Plan^ze on the south and divides it from the 
Monts d’Aubrac, at the foot of which lies Chaudesaigues, noted 
for its thermal springs, the most important in the department. 
Northwards the Monts du Cantal are connected with the Monts 
Dore by the volcanic range of Cezallier and the arid plateaus of 
Artense. In the west of the department grassy plateaus and 
beautiful river valleys slope gently down from the central 
heights. Most of the streams of the department have their 
sources in this central ridge and fall by a sliort and rapid course 
into the rivers which traverse the extensive valleys on either side. 
The principal rivers are the Alagnon, a tributary of the Allier ; 
the Celle and Truy^re, tributaries of the Lot ; and the ( ^re and 
Rue, tributaries of the Dordogne. The climate of the depart- 
ment varies considerably in the different localities. In the 
alluvial plain between Murat and St Flour, and iij the south- 
west in the arrondissement of Aurillac, it is generally mild and 
dry ; but in the northern and central j)ortions th*e winters are 
long and severe and the hurricanes peculiarly violent. Ibe 
cold and damp of the climate in these districts are great obstacl(‘s 
to the cultivation of wheat, but rye and buckwheat are grown 
in considerable quantities, and in natural pasture Cantal is 
extremely rich, (battle are accordingly reared with profit, 
especially around Salers and in the Monts d’Aubrac, while butter 
and Roquefort cheese are made in large quantities. Large flocks 
of sheep pasture in the Monts d’Aubrac and elsewhere in the 
department ; goats are also reared. The inhabitants are simple 
and primitive and accustomed to live on the scantiest fare. 
Many of them migrate for part of the year to Paris and the pro- 
vinces, where they eng£^?e in the humblest occupations. The 
principal articles of food are rye, buckwheat and chestnuts. 
The internal resources of the department are considerable ; but 
the difficulty of land-carriage prevents them l)eing sufiiciently 
developed. The hills and valleys abound with game and the 
streams with fish. Cantal produces a vast variety of aromatic 
and medicinal plants ; and its mineral products include coal, 
antimony and lime. The department has no prominent manu- 
factures. Live-stock, cheese, butter and coal are the principal 
exports ; coal, wine, cereals, flour and eartli^jg^ware are im- 
ported. The department is served by the railways of the Orleans 
and Southern companies, the construction of which at some 
points demanded considerable engineering skill, notably in the 
case of the viaduct of Garabit spanning the gorge of the Truy^re. 
Cantal is divided into four arrondissements — Aurillac, Mauriac, 
Murat and St Flour — 23 cantons and 267 communes. It belongs 
to the region of the XIII. army corps and to the academic 
(educational division) of Clermont-Ferrand. Its bishopric is 
at St Flour and depends on the archbishopric of Bourges. Its 
court of appeal is at Riom. The capital is Aurillac (^.v.), and 
St Flour {q v,) is the other principal town. 

CANTARINI, SIMONE (1613-1648), called Simone da Pesaro, 
painter and etcher, was born at Oropezza near Pesaro in 1613. 
He was a disciple of Guido Reni and a fello\v-«tudent of Domeni- 
chino and Albano. The irritability of his temper and his vanity 
were extreme ; and it is said that his death, which took place 
at Verona in 1648, was occasioned by chagrin at his failure in 
a portrait of the duke of Mantua. Others relate that he was 
poisoned by a Mantuan painter whom he had injured. His 
pictures, though masterly and spirited, are deficient in originality. 
Some of his works have been mistaken for examples of Guido 
Reni, to whom, indeed, he is by some considered superior in the 
extriE^ties of the figures. Among his principal puntings are 
“St Anthony,*’ at Q^^]i ; the “ Magdalene/* at Pesaro ; the 
“ Transfiguration,” in the Brera Gall^, Milan ; the “ Portrait 
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of Guido,” in the Bologna gallery; and “St Romuald,” in the 
Casa Paolucci. His most celebrated etching is “ Jupiter, 
Neptune and Pluto, honouring the arms of Cardinal Bomhese.” 

CANTATA (Italian for a song or story set to music), a vocal 
composition accompanied by instruments and generally con- 
tainin|; more than one movement. In the i6th century, when 
all serious music was vocal, the term had no reason to exist, but 
with the rise of instrumental music in the 17 th century cantatas 
began to exist under that name as soon as the instrumental art 
was definite enough to be embodied in sonatas. From the middle 
of the 17th till late in the i8th century a favourite form of Italian 
chamber music was the cantata for one or two solo voices, with 
accompaniment of harpsichord and perhaps a few other solo 
instruments. It consisted at first of a declamatory narrative 
or scene in recitative, held together by a primitive aria repeated 
at intervals. Fine examples may be found in the church music 
of Carissimi ; and the English vocal solos of Purcell (such as 
Mad Tom and Mad Bess) show the utmost that can be made of 
this archaic form. With the rise of the Da Capo aria the cantata 
became a group of two or three arias joined by recitative. 
HandePs numerous Italian duets and trios are examples on a 
rather large scale. His Latin motet Silete Venti, for soprano 
solo, shows the use of this form in church music. 

The Italian solo cantata naturally tended, when on a lai^e 
scale, to become indistinguishable from a scene in an opera. 
In the same way the church cantata, solo or choral, is indis- 
tinguishable from a small oratorio or portion of an oratorio. 
This is equally evident whether we examine the unparalleled 
church cantatas of Bach, of which nearly 200 are extant, or the 
Chandos Anthems of Handel. In Bach’s case many of the 
larger cantatas are actually called oratorios ; and the Christmas 
Oratorio is a Collection of six church cantatas actually intended 
for performance on six different days, though together forming 
as complete an artistic whole as any classical oratorio. 

The essential point, however, in Bach’s church cantatas is 
that they formed part of a church service, and moreover of 
a service in which the organization of the music was far more 
coherent than is possible in the Anglican church. Many of 
Bach's greatest cantatas begin with an elaborate chorus followed 
by a couple of arias and recitatives, and end with a plain chorale. 
This has often been commented upon as an example of Bach’s 
indifference to artistic climax in the work as a whole. But no 
one will maintain this who realizes the place which the church 
cantata occupied in the Lutheran church service. The text was 
carefully based upon the go.spel or lessons for the day ; unless 
the cantata was short the sermon probably took place after the 
first chorus or one of the arias, and the congregation joined in 
the final chorale. Thus the unity of the service was the unity 
of the music ; and, in the cases where all the movements of the 
cantata were founded on one and the same chorale-tune, this 
unity has never been equalled, except by those 16th-century 
masses and motets which are founded upon the Gregorian tones 
of the festival for which they ar{? written. 

In modern times the term cantata is applied almost.exclusively 
to choral, as distinguished from solo vocal music. There has, 
perhaps, been only one kind of cantata since Bach which can 
be recognized as an art form and not as a mere title for works 
otherwise impossible to classify. It is just possible to recognize 
as a distinct artistic type that kind of early 19th-century cantata 
in which the chorus is the vehicle for music more lyric and song- 
like than the oratorio style, though at the same time not exclud- 
ing the possibility of a brilliant climax in the shape of a light 
order of fugue. Beethoven’s Glorreiche Augmblick is a brilliant 
“ pot-boiler ” in this style ; Weber’s Jubel Cantata is a typical 
specimen, and Mendelssohn’s Walpurgisnacht is the classic. 
Mendelssohn’s “Symphony Cantata,” the Lobgesangy is a hybrid 
work, partly in the oratorio style. It is preceded by three sym- 
phonic movements, a device avowedly suggested by Beethoven’s 
ninth symphony; but the analog is hot accurate, as Beet- 
hoven’s work is a symphony^ of which tlie fourth movement is 
a choral finale of essentially single d^ign, whereas Mendelssohn’s 
“Symphony Gtotata” is a cantata with three ^mphonk 
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preludes. The full l3rric possibilities 01 a string of choral 
songs were realized at last by Brahms in his Rinaldo^ set to a 
text which Goethe wrote at the same time as he wrote that of 
the WalpurpsfMcht. The point of Brahms’s work (his only 
experiment in this genre) has naturally been lost by critics who 
expected in so voluminous a composition the qualities of an 
elaborate choral music with which it has nothing whatever 
to do. Brahms has probably said the last word on this subject ; 
and the remaining types of cantata (beginning with Beethoven’s 
Meeres-stille, and including most of Brahms’s and many notable 
English small choral works) are merely so many different ways 
of setting to choral music a poem which is just too long to be 
comprised in one movement. (D. F. T.) 

CANTEEN (through the Fr. cantine, from Ital. cantina , a 
cellar), a word chiefly used in a military sense for an official 
sutler’s shop, where provisions, &c., are sold to soldiers. 1 he 
word was formerly applied also to portable equipments for carry- 
ing liquors and food, or for cooking in the field. Another sense 
of the word, which has survived to the present day, is that of a 
soldier’s water-bottle, or of a small wooden or metal can for 
carrying a workman’s liquor, &c. 

CANTEMIR, the name of a celebrated family of Tatar origin, 
which came from the Crimea in the 17th century and settled in 
Moldavia. 

Constantine Cantemir became a prince of Moldavia, 1685- 
1693. He was a good and conscientious ruler, who protected 
the people from the rapacity of the tax-gatherers and introduced 
peace into his country. He was succeeded on the throne by his 
son Antioch, who ruled twice, 1696-1700 and 1705-1707. 

His youngest brother, Demetrius or Demeter Cantemir 
(b. October 26, 1673), was made prince of Moldavia in 1710 ; he 
ruled only one year, 1710-1711, when he joined Peter the Great 
in his campaign against the Turks and placed Moldavia under 
Russian suzerainty. Beaten by the Turks, Cantemir emigrated 
to Russia, where he and his family finally settled. He died at 
Kharkov in 1723. He was known as one of the greatest linguists 
of his time, speaking and writing eleven hmguages, and being 
well versed in Oriental scholarship. He was a voluminous and 
original writer of great sagacity and deep penetration, and his 
writings range over many subjects. The best known is his 
History of the Growth and Decay of the Ottoman Empire. He also 
wrote a history of oriental music, which is no longer extant ; the 
first critical history of Mol do- Walachia ; the first geographical, 
ethnographical and economic description of Moldavia, De- 
scriptio Moldaviae, under the name of Historia Hieroglyphica ^ to 
which he furnished a key, and in which the principal persons are 
represented by animals ; also the history of the two ruling 
houses of Brancovan and Cantacuzino ; and a philosophical 
treatise on the old theme of the disputation between soul and 
body, written in Greek and Rumanian under the title Divanul 
Lumii. 

The latter’s son, Antioch Cantemir (bom in Moldavia, 1700 ; 
died in Paris, 1744), became in 1731 Russian minister in Great 
Britain, and in 1736 minister plenipotentiary in Paris. He 
brought to London the I^tin MS. from whence the English 
translation of his father’s history of the Turkish empire was made 
by N. Tindal, Ixjndon, 1756, to which he added an exhaustive 
biography and bibliography of the author (pp. 455-460). He 
was a Russian jx)et and almost the first author of satires in 
modem Russian literature. 

Bibliography. — Operele Prinetpelut D. Cantemir, ed. Academia 
Rom^a (iBjz foil.) ; A. Philippide, Introducere in istoria limhei s% 
literal, romane (la§i, 1888), pp. 192-202 ; O. G. Lecca, Familiile 
boere^H romane (Bukarest, 1898), pp. 144-148; M. Gastcr, Chrestom. 
romdna, i. 322, 359 (in Cyrillic). (M. G.) 

CANTERBURY, CHARLES MANNERS-SUTTON, ist Vis- 
count (1780-1845), speaker of the House of Commons, was the 
elder of Charies Manners-Sutton (q.v.), afterwards archbishop 
of Canterbury, and was bom on the 29th of January 1780. 
Educated at Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge, he graduated 
B.A. in 1802, and was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1806. 
At the general election of this year he was returned to parliament 
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in the Tory interest as member for Scarborough, and in 1809 
became judge-advocate-general in the ministry of Spencer 
Perceval. He retained this position until June 1817, when he 
was elected speaker in succession to Charles Abbot, created 
Baron Colchester, refusing to exchange this office in 1827 for 
that of home secreta!y\ In 1832 he abandoned Scarborough and 
was returned to parliament as one of the members for the 
university of Cambridge. Before the general election of 1832 
Manners-Sutton had intimated his desire to retire from the 
position of speaker and had been voted an annuity of 3^4000 a 
year. The ministry of Earl Grey, however, reluctant to meet 
the reformed House of Commons with a new and inexperienced 
occupant of the chair, persuaded him to retain his office, and in 
1833 he was elected speaker for the seventh time. Some feeling 
had been shown against him on this occasion owing to his Tory 
proclivities, and the Whigs frequently complained that outside 
the House he was a decided partisan. The result was that when 
a new parliament met in February 1835 a sharp contest ensued 
for the speakership, and Manners-Sutton was defeated by James 
Abercromby, afterwards Lord Dunfermline. In March 1835 the 
retiring speaker was raised to the peerage as Baron Bottesford 
and Viscount Canterbury. In 1835 he was appointed high 
commissioner for ('anada, but owing to domestic reasons he 
never undertook the appointment. He died in London on the 
2 1 St of July 1845 and was buried at Addington. His first wife 
was Lucy (d. 1815), daughter of John Denison of Ossington, by 
whom he had two sons and a daughter. Both his sons, Charles 
John (1812-1869), and John Henry Thomas (1814-1877), 
succeeded in turn to the viscounty. By his second wife, Ellen 
(d. 1845), ^vidow of John Home-Purves, he had a daughter. 

CANTERBURY, a city and county of a city, the metropolis of 
an archdiocese of the Church of England, and a municipal, 
county and parliamentary borough of Kent, England, 62 m. 
E.S.E. of London by the South-Eastern & Chatham railway. 
Pop. (1901) 24,889. It lies on the river Stour, which here 
debouches from a beautiful narrow valley of the North Downs, 
the low but abrupt elevations of which command fine views of 
the city from the west and south, while the river presently enters 
upon the flat belt of land which separates the elevated Isle of 
Thanet from the rest of Kent. This belt represents the existence, 
in early historic times, of a sea-strait, and Fordwich, little more 
than 2 m. north-east of Canterbury, was once accessible for ship- 
ping. The city surrounds the precincts of the great cathedral. 

The CathedraL — It was to Canterbury, as the capital of 
iEthelberht, the fourth Saxon king of Kent, that in 597 Augustine 
and his fellow-missionaries came from Rome, and their settle- 
ment by iEthelberht in his capital became the origin of its 
position, held ever since, as the metropolis of the Church of 
England. iEthelberht, whose queen, Bertha, was already a 
Christian, gave the missionaries a church whose mythical founder 
was King Lucius. Augustine was a Benedictine and established 
the monastery of that order attached to the cathedral ; this 
foundation was set upon a firm basis after the Norman Conquc.st 
by Archbishop Lanfranc, who placed its charge (as distinct from 
that of the diocese) in the hands of a prior. 

Preparatory to the description of the cathedral, the principal 
epochs in the history of its erection may be noted. The Romano- 
British church occupied by St Augustine, of basilica 
form, remained long in use, though it was largely 
building, rebuilt by Archbishop Odo, r. 950 ; after furtiier 
vicissitudes it was destroyed by fire in 1067. Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc, taking up his office in 1070, undertook the 
building of an entirely new church, but under Anselm {c, 1100) 
Prior Emulf rebuilt the eastern part, and his successor Conrad 
carried on the work. A fire destroyed much of this part of the 
building in 1174, and from that year the architect, William of 
Sens, took up the work of rebuilding until 1178, v^en, on his 
suffering senous injury by falling from a scaffold, another 
William, commonly distinguished as the Englishman, carried on 
work and completed it in 1184. In 1376 Archbishop 
SuSbury entered upon the construction of a new nave, and Prior 
Chillenden continued this under Archbishop Courtenay. The 


building of the central tower was undertaken c. 1495 by Prior 
Goldstone, with the counsel of Selling, his predecessor, and 
Archbishop Morton. 

This Perpendicular tower is the most notable feature of the 
exterior. It rises in two storeys to a height of 235 ft. from the 
ground, and is known variously as Bell Harry tower 
from the great bell it contains, or as the Angel steeple * * 
from the gilded figure of an angel which formerly adorned the 
summit. The Perpendicular nave is flanked at the west front 
by towers, whose massive buttresses, rising in tiers, serve to 
enliance by contrast the beautiful effect of the unbroken straight 
lines of Bell Harry tower. The south-western of these towers 
is an original Perpendicular structure by Prior Goldstone, while 
the north-western was copied from it in 1834-1840, replacing a 
Norman tower which had carried a spire until 1705 and had 
become unsafe. The north-west and south-west transepts arc 
included in Chillenden ’s Perpendicular reconstruction ; but east 
of these earlier work is met with. The south-east transept 
exhibits Norman work ; the projecting chapel east of this is 
known as Anselm’s tower. The cathedral terminates eastward in 
a graceful apsidal form, with the final addition of the circular 
eastern chapel built by William the Englishman, and known as 
the Corona or Becket’s Crown. St Andrew’s tower or chapel 
on the north side, corresponding to Anselm’s on the south, is 
the work of Ernulf. From this point westward the various 
monastic buildings adjoin the cathedral on the north side, so 
that the south side is that from which the details of the exterior 
must be examined. 

When the nave of the cathedral is entered, the complete 
separation of the interior into two main parts, not only owdng 
to the distinction between the two main periods of 
building, but by an actual structural arrangement, 
is realized as an unusual and, as it happens, a most impressive 
feature. In most English cathedrals the choir is separated from 
the nave by a screen ; at Canterbury not only is this the case, 
but the separation is further marked by a broad flight of steps 
leading up to the screen, the choir floor (but not its roof) being 
much higher than that of the nave. Chillenden, in rebuilding 
the nave, retained only the lower parts of some of the early 
Norman walls of Lanfranc and the piers of the central tower 
arches. These piers were encased or altered on Perpendicular 
lines. In the choir, the late 12th-century work of the two 
Williams, the notable features are its great length, the fine 
ornamentation and the use of arches both round and pointed, 
a remarkable illustration of the transition between the Norman 
and Early English styles ; the prolific use of dark marble in the 
shafts and mouldings strongly contrasting with the light stone 
which is the material principally used ; and, finally, the graceful 
incurve of the main arcades and walls at the eastern end of the 
choir where it joins the chapel of the Trinity, an arrangement 
necessitated by the preservation of the earlier flanking chapels 
or towers of St Anselm and St Andrew. From the altar eastv/ard 
the floor of the church is raised again above that of the choir. 
The choir screen was built by Prior de Estria, c. 1300. The 
organ is not seen, being hidden in the triforium and played from 
the choir. There are several tombs of archbishops in the choir. 
The south-east transept serves as the chapel of the King’s school 
and exhibits the work of William of Sens in alteration of that 
of Emulf. Anselm’s chapel or tower, already mentioned, maj^ 
be noticed again as containing a Decorated window (1336). This 
style is not common in the cathedral. 

Behind the altar is Trinity Chapel, in the centre of which 
stood the celebrated shrine of St Thomas of Canterbury. The 
priory owed its chief fame to the murder of Archbishop BueknfM 
Becket (1170) in the church, his canonization as St ukrtnu. 
Thomas of Canterbury, and the resort of the Christian Pilgrim* 
world on pilgrimage to his shrine. Miracles were 
almost immeffiately said to be worked at his grave in the crypt 
and at the well in which his garments had been washed ; and 
from the time when Hemy II. did bis penance for the murder 
in the church, and the battle of Alnwick was gained over the 
Scots a few days afterwards — it was supposed as a result-— the 
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fame of the martyr's power and the popularity of his worship 
became established in England. On the rebuilding of the 
cathedral after the fire of 1174, a magnificent shrine was erected 
for him in Trinity Chapel, which was built for the purpose, and 
became thronged for three centuries by pilgrims and worshippers 
of all classes, from kings and emperors downward. Hence- 
forward the interests of the city became bound up in those of 
the cathedral, and were shown in the large number of hostels 
for the accommodation of pilgrims, and of shops containing 
wares especially suited to their tastes. A pilgrimage to Canter- 
bury became not only a pious exercise, but a favourite summer 
excursion j and the poet Chaucer, writing in the 14th century, 
gives an admirable picture of such pilgrimages, with the manners 
and behaviour of a party of pilgrims, leisurely enjoying the 
journey and telling stories on the road. The English language 
even preserved two words originating in these customs — a 

canterbury,” or a “ canterbury tale,” a phrase used for a 
fiction, and a canter,” which is a short form for a canterbury 
gallop,” an allusion to the easy pace at which these pilgrimages 
were performed. The shrine with its vast collected wealth was 
destroyed, and every reminiscence connected with it as far as 
possible effaced, by King Henry Vlll.’s commissioners in 1538. 
But some of the beautiful old windows of stained glass, illustrat- 
ing the miracles wrought in connexion with the saint, are pre- 
served. The north-west transept was the actual scene of Becket’s 
murder ; the sf)ot where he fell is shown on the floor, but this 
part of the building is of later date than the tragedy. 

Close to the site of the shrine is the fine tomb of Edward the 
Black Prince, with a remarkable portrait effigy, and above it 
his helmet, shield and other equipment. There is also in this 
chapel the tomb of King Henry IV. The Corona, at the extreme 
east of the church, contains the so-called St Augustine’s chair 
in which the archbishops are enthroned. It is of marble, but 
its name is not deserved, as it dates probably from c, 1200. The 
western part of the crypt, beneath the choir, is the work of 
Ernulf, and perhaps incorporates some of Lan franc’s work. 
The chapel of St John or St Gabriel, beneath Anselm’s tower, 
is still used for service, in which the French language is used ; 
it was devoted to this purpose in 1561, on behalf of French 
Protestant refugees, who were also permitted to carry on their 
trade as weavers in the crypt. The eastern and loftier part of 
the crypt, with its apsidal termination, is the work of William 
the Englishman. Here for some time lay the body of Becket, 
and here the celebrated penance of Henry II. was performed. 

The chief entrance to the precincts is through an ornate gate- 
way at the south-west, called Christchurch gateway, and built 
by Prior Goldstone in 1517. Among the remains of 
buUdinj^, monastic buildings there may be mentioned the 
Norman ruins of the infirmary, the fine two-storeyed 
treasury and the lavatory tower, Norman in the lower part and 
Perpendicular in the upper. • The cloisters are of various dates, 
containing a little rich Norman work, but were very largely 
rebuilt by Prior Chillenden. The upper part of the chapter- 
house is dso his work, but the lower is by Prior de Estria. The 
library is modern. The site of the New Hall of the monastery 
is covered by modem buildings of King’s school, but the Norman 
entry-stair is preserved — a magnificent example of the style, 
with highly ornate arcading. 

The principal dimensions of the cathedral are : length (out- 
side) 522 ft., nave 178 ft., choir 180 ft. The nave is 71 ft. in 
breadth and 80 ft. in height. 

The archbishop of Canterbury is primate of all England ; the 
ecclesiastical province of Canterbury covers England 
and Wales south of Cheshire and Yorkshire ; and the 
diocese covers a great part of Kent with a small part 
of Sussex. The following is a list of archbishops of 
Canterbury: — 

2. Augustine. 597^ to 603. 6. Deusdedit (Frithona), 655 

2. Lawrence (Laurentlus). 605 to 664. 

to 6 x 9 < 7. Theodore. 668 to 690. 

3. Mellitus. 619 to 624. 8. Brcthwald (Berhtuald). 693 

4. Tustlh, 624 to 627. to 731. 

3. Honorlus, 627 to 653. 9- Taetwihe, 731 to 734. 


10. Nothelm. 734 to 740. 

11. Cuthbert. 740 to 758. 

12. Breogwinc. 759 to 762. 

13. Jaenberht, 7^3 to 790. 

24. iEthelhard. 790 to 803. 

15. Wulfred, 803 to 829. 

16. Fleogild, 829 to 830. 

17. Ceolnoth, 830 to 870. 

18. iEthelred, 870 to 889. 

19. Plegemund, 889 to 914. 

20. iEthelm, 914 to 923. 

21. Wulfelm. 923 to 942. 

22. Odo, 942 to 959. 

23. iElsine, 959. 

24. Dunstan, 960 to 988. 

25. iEthelgar, 988 to 989. 

26. ^eric, 990 to 994. 

27. .Eelfric, 99s to 1005. 

28. Alphege (&lfeah), 1005 to 

1012. 

29. Lyfing, 1013 to 1020. 

30. Aithelnoth, 1020 to 1038. 

31. Eadsige, 1038 to 1050. 

32. Robert of Jumi6gcs, 1051 to 

1032. 

33. Stigand, 1052 to 1070. 

34. I.anfranc, 1070 to 1089. 

35. Anselm, 1093 to 1109. 

36. Ralph dc Turbine. 1114 to 

1122. 

37. William de Corbeuil (Cur- 

bellio). 1123 to 1136. 

38. Theobald. 1139 to 1161. 

39. Thomas Becket. 1 162 to ii 70. 

40. Richjird, 1174 to 1184. 

41. Baldwin. 1185 to 1190. 

42. Reginald Kitz- Jocelyn, 1191. 

43. Hubert Walter, 1193 to 1205. 

44. Stephen Langlon, 1207 to 

1228. 

45. Richard Wethershed, 1229 

to 1231. 

46. Edmund Rich (de Abbendon) 

1234 to 1240. 

47. Boniface of Savoy, 1241 to 

1270. 

48. Robert Kilwardby, 1273 to 

1278. 

49. John Pcckham, 1279 to 1292. 

50. Robert Winchelsea, 1293 to 

1313- 

51. Walter Reynolds, 1313 to 

1327- 

52. Simon de Meopham, 1328 to 

1333- 

53. John Stratford, 1333 to 1348. 

54. John de Ufford, 1348 to J349. 

55. Thomas Bradwardin, 1349. 

56. Simon Islip, 1349 to 13^). 

57. Simon Langham, 1366 to 

T368. 

58. William Whittlesea, 1368 

to 1374. 


59. Simon Sudbury, 1375 to 

1381. 

60. William Courtenay, 1381 to 

1 39b. 

61. Thomas Arundel, 1396 to 

1414. 

62. Henry Chicheley, 1414 to 

1443. 

63. John Stafford, 1443 to 1452. 

64. John Kemp, 1452 to 1454." 

65. Thomas Bourchier. 1454 to 

i486. 

(y 6 . John Morton, i486 to 1500. 

67. Henry Dean (Dene), 1501 to 

1503- 

68. William Warham. 1503 to 

1532. 

69. Thomas Cranmer, 1533 to 

155b. 

70. Reginald Pole. 1356 to 1558. 

71. Matthew Parker, 1559 to 

1575- 

72. Edmund Grindal, 1575 to 

1583. 

73. John whitgift. 1583 to 1604. 

74. Richard Bancroft, 1604 to 

1610. 

75. George Abbot, 1610 to 1633. 

76. William Laud, 1633 to 1645. 

77. William Juxon, 1660 to 1663. 

78. Gilbert Sheldon, 1663 to 

1677. 

79. William Sancroft, 1678 to 

1691. 

80. lohti Tillotson, 1691 to 1694. 

81. Thomas Tenison, 1694 to 

1715. 

82. William Wake, 1716 to 1737, 

83. John Potter, 1737 to 1747. 

84. Thomas Herring, 1747 to 

1757- 

85. Matthew Hutton, 1757 to 

1758. 

86. Thomas Seeker, 1758 to 

1768. 

87. Frederick Cornwallis, 1768 

to 1783. 

88. John Moore, 1783 to 1805. 

89. Charles Manners - Sutton, 

1805 to 1828. 

90. William Howley, 1828 to 

1848. 

91. John Bird Sumner, 1848 to 

1862. 

92. Charles Thomas Longlcy, 

1862 to 1868. 

9^. Archibald Campbell Tail, 
1868 to 1882. 

94. Edward White Benson, 1882 

to 1896. 

95. Frederick Temple, 1896 to 

1903. 

96. Randall Thomas Davidson. 


The archbishop has a seat at Lambeth Palace, London. 
There are fragments in Palace Street of the old archbishop’s 
palace, which have been incorporated with a modem palace. 

Other Ecclesiastical Foundations, — Canterbury naturally 
abounded in religious foundations. The most important, apart 
from the cathedral, was the Benedictine abbey of St Augustine. 
This was erected on a site granted by King iEthelberht outside 
his capital, in a tract called Longport. Augustine dedicated 
it to St Peter and St Paul, but Archbishop Dunstan added the 
sainted name of the founder to the dedication, and in common 
use it came to exclude those of the apostles. The site is now 
occupied by St Augustine’s Missionary College, founded in 1844 
when the property was acquired by A. J. B. Beresford Hope. 
Some ancient remnants are preserved, the principal being the 
entrance gateway (1300), with the cemetery gate, dated a century 
later, and the guest hall, now the refectory ; but the scanty 
ruins of St Pancras’ chapel are of high interest, and eipbody 
Roman material. The chapel is said to have received its dedica- 
tion from St Augustine on account of the special association of 
St Pancras with children, and in connexion with the famous 
story of St Gregory, whose attention was first attracted to Britain 
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when he saw the fair-faced children of the Angles who had been 
brought to Rome, and termed them “ not Angles but angels.” 

There were lesser houses of many religious orders in Canterbury, 
but only two, those of the Dominicans near St Peter's church 
in St Peter's Street, and the Franciscans, also in St Peter's 
Street, have left notable remains. The Dominican refectoiy is 
used as a chapel. Among the many churches, St Martin's, 
Longport, is of the first interest. This was the scene of the 
earliest work of Augustine in Canterbury, and had seen Christian 
service before his arrival. Its walls contain Roman masonry, 
but whether it is in part a genuine remnant of a Romano-British 
Christian church is op>en to doubt. There are Norman, Early 
English and later portions ; and the font may be in part pre- 
Norman, and is indeed associated by tradition with the baptism 
of iEthelberht himself. St Mildred’s church exhibits Early 
English and Perpendicular work, and the use of Roman material 
is again visible here. St Paul’s is of Early English origin ; 
St Dunstan's, St Peter's and Holy Cross are mainly Decorated 
and Perpendicular. The village of Harbledown, on the hill 
west of Canterbury on the London road, from the neighbourhood 
of which a beautiful view over the city is obtained, has many 
associations with the ecclesiastical life of Canterbury. It is 
mentioned by Chaucer in his pilgrimage under the name, appro- 
priate to its site, of “ Bob up and down.” The almshouses, 
which occupy the site of I^nfranc’s hospital for lepers, include 
an ancient hall and a chapel in which the west door and northern 
nave arcade are Norman, and are doubtless part of Lanfranc’s 
buildings. The neighbouring parish church is in great part 
rebuilt. Among the numerous charitable institutions in Canter- 
bury there are several which may be called the descendants of 
medieval ecclesiastical foundations. 

City Buildings, — The old city walls may be traced, and 
the public walk called the Dane John (derived probably from 
{donjon) follows the summit of a high artificial mound within 
the lines. The cathedral is finely seen from this point. Only 
the massive turreted west gate, of the later part of the 14th 
century, remains out of the former six city gates. The site of 
the castle is not far from the Dane John, and enough remains of 
the Norman keep to show its strength and great size. Among 
other buildings and institutions there may be mentioned the 
guildhall in High Street, of the early part of the i8th century ; 
the museum, which includes a fine collection of local, including 
many Roman, relics ; and the school of art, under municipal 
management, but founded by the painter T. Sidney Cooper 
(d. 1902), who was a resident at Harbledown. A modern statue 
of a muse commemorates the poet Christopher Marlowe (1564- 
1 593), a native of the city ; and a pillar indicates the place where 
a number of persons were burnt at the stake in the reign of Mary. 

The King’s school, occupying buildings adjacent to the 
cathedral, developed out of the early teaching furnished by the 
monastery. It was refonnded by Henry VITl. in 1541 (whence 
its name), and is managed on the lines of ordinary public schools. 
It has about 250 boys ; and there is besides a junior or prepara- 
tory school. The school is still connected with the ecclesiastical 
foundation, the dean and chapter being its governors. 

A noted occasion of festivity in Canterbury is the Canterbury 
cricket- week, when the Kent county cricket eleven engages in 
matches with other first-class teams, and many visitors are 
attracted to the dty. 

Canterbury has a considerable agriculture trade, breweries, 
tanneries, brickworks and other manufactures. The parlia- 
mentary borough returns one member. The city is governed by 
a mayor, 6 aldermen and r8 councillors. Area, 3955 acres. 

History df the Cify.— The existence of a Romano-British town 
on the site of Canterbury has already been indicated. It was 
named Durovernum, and was a flourishing county town on the 
road from the Kentish ports to London. Mosaic pavements and 
other femains have been found in considerable abundance. The 
city, Imown by the Saxons as Caniwaraburh, the town of the men 
of Kent, was the metropolis of iEthelberht's kingdom. At the 
tirtie of die Domesday survey Canterbury formed part of the 
royal demesne and was governed by a portreeve as it had been 


before the Conquest In the 13th and 14th centuries, two 
bailiffs presided over the burghmote, assisted by a larger and 
smaller council. Henry II., by an undated charter, confirmed 
former privileges and granted to the citizens that no one should 
implead them outside the city walls and that the pleas of the 
crown should be decided according to the customs of the city. 
In 1256 Henry HI. granted them the city at an annual fee farm 
of £60, also the right of electing their bailiffs. Confirmations 
of former charters with additional liberties were granted by later 
sovereigns, and Henry VI. incorporated Canterbury, which he 
called “ one of our most ancient cities,” under the style of the 
mayor and commonalty, the mayor to be elected by the burgesses. 
James I. in 1609 confirmed these privileges, giving the burgesses 
the right to be called a body corporate and to elect twelve aider- 
men and a common council of twenty-four. Charles IL, after 
calling in the charters of corporations, granted a confirmation in 
1684. Canterbury was first represented in parliament in 1283, 
and it continued to return two memlxjrs until 1885, when the 
number was reduced to one. A fair was granted by Henry VI. 
to the citizens to be held in the city or suburbs on the 4th of 
August and the two days following ; other fairs were in the 
hands of the monasteries ; the com and cattle markets and a 
general market have been held by prescription from time 
immemorial. Canterbury was a great centre of the silk- weaving 
trade in the 17th century, large numbers of Walloons, driven by 
persecution to England, having settled there in the reign of 
Elizabeth. In 1676 Charles IT. granted a charter of incorporation 
to the Walloon congregation under .style of the master, wardens 
and fellowship of weavers in the city of Canterbury. The market 
for the sale of corn and hops was regulated by a local act in 1801. 

See A. P. Stanley, Historical Memorials of Canterbury (London, 
1855) ; J. Brent, Canterbury in the Olden Time (Canterbiiry, 1870) ; 
J. *W. Legg and W. H. St J. Hope, Inventories of Christchurch, 
Canterbury (London, 1902) ; Victoria County History, Kent. 

CANTHARIDES, or Spanish Flies, the common blister- 
beetles (Cantharis vesicatoria) of European pharmacy. They are 
bright, iridescent, golden-green or bluish-coloured beetles (see 
Coleoptera), with the breast finely punctured and pubescent, 
head and thorax with a longitudinal channel, and elytra with two 
slightly elevated lines. The insect is from half-an-inch to an inch 
in length, and from one to two lines broad, the female being 
broader in the abdomen and altogether larger than the male. 
It is a native of the south of Europe, being found in Spain, 
France, Germany, Italy, Hungary" and the south of Russia, and 
it is also obtained in Sil)eria. The Spanish fly is also occasionally 
found in the south of England. The insects feed upon ash, lilac, 
privet and jasmine leaves, and are found more rarely on elder, 
rose, apple and poplar trees. Their presence is made known by 
a powerful disagreeable odour, which penetrates to a considerable 
distance. They are collected for use at late evening or early 
morning, while in a dull bedewed condition, by shaking them off 
the trees or shrubs into cloths spread on the ground , and they 
are killed by dipping them into hot water or vinegar, or by expos- 
ing them for some time over the vapour of vinegar. They are 
then dried and put up for preservation in glass-stoppered 
bottles ; and they require to be very carefully guarded against 
mites and various other minute insects, to the attacks of which 
they are peculiarly liable. It has been shown by means of 
spectroscopic observations that the green colour of the elytra, 
&c., is due to the presence of chlorophyll ; and that the varia- 
tions of the spectral bands are sufficient, after the lapse of many 
years, to indicate with some certainty the kind of leaves on which 
the insects were feeding shortly before they were killed. 

Cantharides owe their value to the presence of a peculiar 
chemical principle, to which the name can^uaridin has been given* 
It is most abundant in larg^e full grown insects, while in veiy 
young specimens no cantharidin at all has been found. From 
about one-fourth to rather more than one-half per cent, of 
cantharidin has been obtained from different samples^ and it 
has be^n ascertained that the elytra or wing-sheaths of the 
insect, which alone are used in pharmacy, coutmn moore the 
active principle than the soft parts taken together; but 
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apparently cantharidin is most abundant in the eggs and 
generative organs. 

Cantharidin constitutes from i to i % of cantharides. It has the 
formula Ci(>H|204, and on hydrolysis is converted into cantharinic 
acid, ^0^14^0* crystallizes in colourless plates and is 
readily soluble in alcohol, ether, &c., but not in water. The 
British Pharmacopeia contains a large number of preparations of 
cantharides, but the only one needing special mention is the tine* 
ture, which is meant for internal administration ; the small dose is 
noteworthy, five minims being probably the maximum for safety. 

The external action of cantharides or cantharidin is extremely 
characteristic. When it is applied to the skin there are no 
obvious consequences for some hours. Thereafter the part 
becomes warm and painful, owing to marked local vascular 
dilatation. This is the typical rubefacient action. Soon after- 
wards there is an accumulation under the epidermis of a serum 
derived from the dilated blood-vessels. The numerous small 
blisters or vesicles thus derived coalesce, forming a large sac full 
of “ blister-fluid.*’ The drug is described as a counter-irritant, 
though the explanation of this action is very doubtful. Ap- 
parently there is an influence on the aflerent nerves of the part 
which causes a reflex contraction — some authors say dilatation — 
of the vessels in the internal organs that are under the control of 
the same segment of the nervous system as that supplying the area 
of skin from which the exciting impulse comes. When applied 
in this fashion a certain quantity of the cantharides is absorbed. 

Taken internally in any but minute doses, the drug causes 
the most severe gastro-intestinal irritation, the vomited and 
evacuated matters containing blood, and the patient suffering 
agonizing pain and extreme depression. The further character- 
istic symptoms are displayed in the genito-urinary tract. The 
drug circulates in the blood in the form of an albuminate and is 
slowly excreted by the kidneys. The effect of large doses is to 
cause great pain in the renal region and urgent wish to micturate. 
The urine is nevertheless small in amount and contains albumen 
and blood owing to the local inflammation produced in the 
kidney by the passage of the poison through that organ. The 
drug often has a marked aphrodisiac action, producing priapism, 
or in the female sex the onset of the catamenia or abortion. 

Cantharides is used externally for its counter-irritant action. 
There are certain definite contra-indications to its use. It must 
not be employed in cases of renal disease, owing to the risks 
attendant upon absorption. It must always be employed with 
caution in the case of elderly persons and children ; and it must 
not be applied to a paralysed limb (in which the power of healing 
is deficient), nor to parts upon which the patient lies, as other- 
wise a bed-sore is likely to follow its use. The drug is admini- 
stered internally in certain cases of impotence and occasionally 
in other conditions. Its criminal employment is usually intended 
to heighten sexual desire, and has frequently led to death. 

The toxic symptoms have already been detailed, the patient 
usually dying from arrest of the renal functions. The treatment 
is far from satisfactory, and consists in keeping up the strength 
and diluting the poison in the blood and in the urine by the 
administration of bland fluids, such as soda-water, milk and plain 
water, in quantities as large as possible. External warmth should 
also be applied to the regions specially affected by the drug. 

A very large number of other insects belonging to the same 
family possess blistering properties, owing to their containing 
cantharidin. Of these the most remarkable is the Tclini fly ” 
of India (Mylabrts cichorii), the range of which extends from 
Italy and Greece through Egypt and central Asia as far as China. 
It is very rich in cantharidin, yielding fully twice as much as 
ordinary cantharides. Several green-coloured beetles are, on 
.account of their colour, used as adulterants to cantharides, but 
they are very ^ily detected by examination with the eye, or, 
if powdered, with the microscope. 

OAIITICLBS. I^e Old Testament book of Canticles, or the 
Song of Solomon, is called in Hebrew The Sang of Songs (that is, 
the choicest of songs), or, according to the full tide which stands as 
the first verse of die book, The choicest of the songs of . Solomon, 
In the Western versions die book holds die third pl^ among 
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the so-called Solomonic writings, following Proverbs and Ecclesi- 
astes. In Hebrew Bibles it stands among the Megilloth, the five 
books of the H^iographa which have a prominent place in the 
Synagogue service. In printed Bibles and in German MSS. it 
is the first of these because it is read at the Passover, which is 
the first great feast of the sacred year of the Jews. 

No part of the Bible has called forth a greater diversity of 
opinions than the Song of Solomon, and this for two reasons. 
In the first place, the book holds so unique a position in the 
Old Testament, that the general analogy of Hebrew literature 
is a very inadequate key to the verbal difficulties, the artistic 
structure, and the general conception and purpose of the poem. 
In point of language the departures from ordinary Hebrew are 
almost always in the direction of Aramaic. Many forms unique 
in Biblical Hebrew are at once explained by the Aramaic dialects, 
but not a few are still obscure. The philological difficulties 
of the book are, however, less fundamental than those which 
lie in the unique character of the Song of Solomon in point of 
artistic form, and in the whole atmosphere of thought and feeling 
in which it moves. Even in these respects it is not absolutely 
isolated. Parallels to the peculiar imagery may be found in 
the book of Hosea, in Ezekiel xvi. and xxiii. and above all in the 
45th Psalm ; but such links of union to the general mass of the 
Old Testament literature are too slight to be of material assistance 
in the solution of the literary problem of the l>ook. Here, again, 
as in the lexical difficulties already referred to, we are tempted 
or compelled to argue from the distant and insecure analogy 
i of other Eastern literatures, or are thrown back upon traditions 
of uncertain origin and ambiguous authority. 

The power of tradition has been the second great source of 
confusion of opinion about the Song of Solomon. To tradition 
we owe the title, which apparently indicates Solomon as the 
author and not merely as the subject of the book. The authority 
of titles in the Old Testament is often questionable, and in the 
present case it is certain on linguistic grounds that the title is 
not from the hand that wrote the poem ; while to admit that it 
gives a correct account of the authorship is to cut away at one 
stroke all the most certain threads of connexion between the 
book and our historical knowledge of the Old Testament people 
and literature. 

To tradition, again, we owe the prejudice in favour of an 
allegorical interpretation, that is, of the view that from verse 
to verse the Song sets forth the history of a spiritual and not 
merely of an earthly love. To apply such an exegesis to Canticles 
is to violate one of the first principles of reasonable interpretation. 
True allegories are never without internal marks of their 
allegorical design. The language of symbol is not so perfect 
that a long chain of spiritual ideas can be developed without 
the use of a single spiritual word or phrase ; and even were this 
possible it would be false art in the allegorist to hide away his 
sacred thoughts behind a screen of sensuous and erotic imagery, 
so complete and beautiful in itself as to give no suggestion that 
it is only the vehicle of a deeper sense. Apart from tradition, 
no one, in the present state of exegesis, would dream of allegoriz- 
ing poetry which in its natural sense is so full of purpose and 
meaning, so apt in sentiment, and so perfect in imagery as the 
lyrics of Canticles. We arc not at liberty to seek for allegory 
except where the natural sense is incomplete. This is not the 
case in the Song of Solomon. On the contrary, every form of 
the allegorical interpretation which has been devised carries 
its own condemnation in the fact that it takes away from the 
artistic unity of the poem and breaks natural sequences of 
thought.^ The allegorical interpretation of the Song of Solomon 
had its rise in the very same conditions which forced a deeper 

^ An argument for the allegorical interpretation has been often 
drawn from Mahommedan mysticism — from the poems of Hafiz, and 
the songs stiH sung by dervisnes. See Jones, Poeseos Asiaticae^ Com. 
pt. iii. cap. 9; Rosenmiiller's remarks on Lowth's PraeUciiOt xxxi., and 
Lfiuie's Modern EgvpHans, ch. xxiv. But there is no true analogy 
between the Old Testament and the pantheistic mysticism of Islam, 
and there is every reason to believe that, where the allegory takes a 
form really analogous to Canticles, the original sense of these songs 
was purely erotic. 
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sense^ now universally discarded, upon so many other parts 
of scripture. Yet strangely enough there is no evidence that 
the Jews of Alexandria extended to the- book their favourite 
methods of interpretation. The arguments which have been 
adduced to prove that the Septuagint translation implies an 
allegorical exegesis are inadequate;^ and Philo does not mention 
the book. Nor is there any allusion to Canticles in the New Testa- 
ment. The first trace of an allegorical view identifying Israel 
with the ‘^spouse appears to be in the Fourth Book of Ezra, near 
the close of the ist Christian century (v. 24, 26 ; vii. 26). Up 
to this time the canonicity of the Canticles was not unquestioned ; 
and the final decision as to the sanctity of the book, so energetic- 
ally carried through by R. A jiba, when he declared that “ the 
whole world is not worth the day on which the Song of Songs 
was given to Israel ; for all the scriptures (or Hagiographa) 
are holy, but the Canticles most holy,” must be understood as 
being at the same time a victory of the allegorical interpretation 
over the last remains of a view which regarded the poem as 
simply erotic.'^ 

The form in which the allegorical theory became fixed in the 
synagogue is contained in the Midrash Chazita and in the Targum, 
which is a commentary rather than a translation. The spouse 
is Israel, her royal lover the divine king, and the poem is ex- 
plained as tracing the great events of the people’s history from 
the Exodus to the Messianic glory and final restoration.^ 

The authority of Origen, who, according to J erome, surpassed 
himself in his commentary of ten volumes on this book, estab- 
lished the allegorical theory in the Christian church in the two 
main forms in which it has since prevailed. The bridegroom is 
Christ, the bride either the church or the believing soul. The 
latter conception is, of course, that which lends itself most 
readily to purposes of mystical edification, and which has 
made Canticles the manual in all ages of a wide-spread type of 
religious contemplation. But the other view, which identifies 
the bride with the church, must be regarded as the standard of 
orthodox exegesis. Of course the allegorical principle admitted 
of very various modifications, and readily adapted itself to new 
religious developments, such as the rise of Mariolatry. Within 
the limits of the orthodox traditions the allegory took various 
colours, according as its mystical or its prophetical aspect was 
insisted on. Among medieval commentators of the former class 
S. Bernard holds a pre-eminent place ; while the second class is 
represented by Nicolaus de Lyra, who, himself a converted Jew, 
modified the Jewish interpretation so as to find in the book an 
account of the processus ecclestae under the Old and New Testa- 
ments. The prophetic exegesis reached its culminating point 
in the post-Reformation period, when Cocceius found in the 
Canticles a complete conspectus of church history. But the 
relaxation of traditional authority opened the door to still 
stranger vagaries of interpretation, Luther was tempted to 
understand the book of the political relations of Solomon and 
his people. Others detected the loves of Solomon and Wisdom — 
a view which found a supporter in Rosenmiiller. 

The history of the literal interpretation begins with the great 
“ commentator ” of the Syrian Church, Theodorus of Mopsuestia 
(died 429), who condemned equally the attempt to find in the 
book a prophecy of the blessings given to the church, and the 
idea even at that time expressed in some quarters that the book 
is immoral. Theodorus regarded the Canticles as a poem 
written by Solomon in answer to the complaints of his people 
about his Egyptian marriage ; and this was one of the heresies 
charged uf)on him after his death, which led to his condemnation 

^ Repeated recently by Scholz, Kommentar, pp. iii. and iv. 

“ The chief paas^es of Jewish writings referring to this dispute are 
Mishna Jadaim, iii. 5 and Tosifta Sanhedrin, xii. For other passages 
see Gratz’s Commentary, p. ii5» and in control of his criticism the 
introduction to the commentary of Delitxsch. 

• The text of the Targum in the Polyglots and in Buxtorf’s 
Rabbinic Bible is not complete. The complete text Is given in the 
Venice editions, and in Lagarde'e Hagiographa Chaldaice (Lipsiae, 
,|g73). The Polyglots add a Latin version. A German version is 
jjfllft fey Riedel in his very useful book, Die A uslegung des Hohen- 
iI pP II89B), which also reviews the interpretation of Canticles by 
SlHMjpiis, Origen and later Greek writers. 


at the second council of Constantinople (553 a.iD.). A literal 
interpretation was not again attempted till in 1544 Chateillon 
(Castellio or Castalion) lost his regency at Geneva for proposing 
to expel the book from the canon as impure. Grotius {ArmoU 
in V,T., 1644) took up a more moderate position. Without 
denying the possibility of a secondaiy reference designed by 
Solomon to give his poem a more permanent , value, he regards 
the Canticles as primarily an dap/crrvs (conjugal prattle) between 
Solomon and Pharaoh’s daughter. The distinction of a primary 
and secondary sense gradually became current not only among 
the Remonstrants, but in England (Lightfoot, Lowth) and even 
in Catholic circles (Bossuet, 1693). In the actual understanding 
of the book in its literal sense no great progress was made. 
Solomon was still viewed as the author, and for the most part 
the idea that the poem is a dramatic epithalamium was borrowed 
from Origen and the allegorists, and applied to the marriage 
of Pharaoh's daughter. 

From Grotius to Lowth the idea of a typical reference designed 
by Solomon himself appears as a mere excrescence on the natural 
interpretation, but as an excrescence which could not be removed 
without perilling the place of Canticles in the canon, which, 
indeed, was again assailed by Whiston in 1723. But in his notes 
on Lowth’s lectures, J . D. Michaelis, who regarded the poem as a 
description of the enduring happiness of true wedded love long 
after mamage, proposed to drop the allegory altogether, and to 
rest the canonicity of the book, as of those parts of Proverbs 
which treat of conjugal affection, on the monil picture it presents 

(*758)- 

Then came Herder’s exquisite little treatise on Solomon^s 
Songs of Love, the Oldest and Sweetest of the (1778). Herder, 
possessing delicacy of taste and sympathetic poetical genius, 
delighted in the Canticles as the transparently natural expression 
of innocent and tender love. He expressed the idea that the 
poem is simply a sequence of independent songs without inner 
unity, grouped so as to display various phases and stages of love 
in a natural order, culminating in the placid joys of wedded life. 
The theory of Herder, which refuses to acknowledge any con- 
tinuity in the book, was accepted by Eichhorn on the part of 
scholars, and with some hesitation by Goethe on the part of the 
poets. Commentaries based on this view are those of Dopke 
(1829), Magnus (1842), Noyes (1846). 

The prevalent view of the 19th century, however, recognizes 
in the p)oem a more or less pronounced dramatic character, and . 
following Jacobi (1771) distinguishes the shepherd, the true love 
of the Shulamite, from King Solomon, who is made to play an 
ignominious part. Propounded by Staudlin (1792) and Ammon 
(1795), this view was energetically carried out by Umbreit (1820), 
and above all by Ewald, whose acuteness gave the theory a new 
development, while his commanding influence among Hebrew 
scholars acquired for it general recognition. Ewald assumed a 
very simple dramatic structure, and did not in his first publica- 
tion (1826) venture to suppose that the poem had ever been acted 
on a stage. His less cautious followers have been generally 
tempted to dispose of difficulties by introducing more complicated 
action and additional interlocutors (so, for example, Hitzig, 
1855; Ginsburg, 1857; Renan, j86o); while Bottcher (1850) 
did his best to reduce the dramatic exposition to absurdity by 
introducing the complexities and stage effects of a modern 
operetta. Another view is that of Delitzsch (1851 and 1875) 
and his followers, who also plead for a dramatic form — though 
without supposing that the piece was ever acted — but adhere 
to the traditional notion that Solomqiy^i the author, who cele- 
brates his love to a peasant maiden, made his wife, and 

in whose company the proud monarcMIifjg'ned to appreciate the 
sweetness of a true affection and a simple rustic life. 

In view of the prevalence of the ‘‘ dramatic ” theory of 
Canticles during the 19th century, and its retention by some 
comparatively recent writers (Oettli, Briver, Adency, Harper), 
it seems desirable that this theory shotBd be presented in some 
detail, : ,A convenient summary of the ft^rm it assumed in the 
hands of Ewald (the shepherd-hypothesis)*and of Delitzsch (the 
king-hypothesis) is given by Driver (LiUrature of the Old 
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Testament^ ch. x. § i). The followii^ presentation of the theoiy, 
on the generd lines of Ewald, gives that form of it which 
Robertson Smith was able to accept in 1876. 

The centre of attraction is throughout a female figure, and the 
unity of this figure is the chief test of the unity of the book. In 
the long canto, i. i-ii. 7, the heroine app>ears in a royal palace 
(i. 4) among the daughters of Jerusalem, who are thus presumably 
ladies of the court of Zion. At i. 9, an additional interlocutor is 
introduced, who is plainly a king, and apparently Solomon 
(i. 9, 12). He has just risen from table, and praises the charms 
of the heroine with the air of a judge of beauty, but without 
warmth. He addresses her simply as “my friend’’ (not as 
English version, “ my love ”). The heroine, on the contrary, is 
pasfiionately in love, but nothing can be plainer than that the 
object of her affection is not the king. She is not at home in the 
palace, for she explains (i. 6) that she has spent her life as a 
peasant girl in the care of vineyards. Her beloved, whom she 
knows not where to find (i. 7), but who lies constantly on her 
heart and is cherished in her bosom like a spray of the sweet 
henna flowers which Oriental ladies delight to wear (i. 13, 14), is 
like herself a peasant — a shepherd lad (i. 7) — with whom she was 
wont to sit in the fresh greenwood under the mighty boughs of 
the cedars (i. 16, 17). Even before the king’s entrance the ladies 
of the court are impatient at so silly an affection, and advise her, 
“ if she is really so witless,” to begone and rejoin her plebeian 
lover (i. 8). To them she appeals in ii. 5, 6, where her self- 
control, strung to the highest pitch as she meets the compliments 
of the king with reminiscences of her absent lover, breaks down 
in a fit of half-delirious sickness. The only words directed to the 
king are those of i. 12, which, if past tenses are substituted for the 
presents of the English version, contain a pointed rebuff. Finally, 
ii. 7 is, on the plainest translation, a charge not to arouse love till 
it please. The moral of the scene is the spontaneity of true 
affection. 

Now, at viii. 5, a female figure advances leaning upon her 
beloved, with whom she claims inseparable union, — “ for love is 
strong as death, its passion inflexible as the grave, its fire a 
divine flame which no waters can quench or floods drown. Yea, 
if a man would give all his wealth for love he would only be 
contemned.” This is obviously the sentiment of ii. 7, and the 
suitor, whose wealth is despised, must almost of necessity be 
identified with the king of chapter i., if, as seems reasonable, we 
pjace viii. ii, 12 in the mouth of the same speaker — “ King 
Solomon has vineyards which bring him a princely revenue, and 
enrich even the farmers. Let him and them keep their wealth ; 
my vineyard is before me ” (i.e. I possess it in present fruition^. 
The last expression is plainly to be connected with i. 6. But this 
happiness has not been reached without a struggle. The speaker 
has proved herself an impregnable fortress (ver. 10), and, armed 
only with her own beauty and innocence, has been in his eyes as 
one that found peace. The sense is that, like a virgin fortress, 
she has compelled her assailant to leave her in peace. To these 
marks of identity with the heroine of ch. i. are to be added that 
she appears here as dwelling in gardens, there as a keeper of 
vineyards (i. 6, and viii. 13), and that as there it was her brethren 
that prescribed her duties, so here she apparently quotes words in 
which her brothers, while she was still a child, speculated as to her 
future conduct and its reward (viii. 8, 9). 

If this analysis of the commencement and close of the bode is 
correct, it is certain that the poem is in a sense dramatic, that is, 
that it uses dialogue and monologue to develop a story. The 
heroine appears in the opening scene in a difficult and painful 
situation, from which in the last chapter she is happily ex- 
tricated. But the dramatic progress which the poem exhibits 
scarcely involves a plot in the usual sense of that word. The 
Words of viii. 9, 10 dearly indicate that the deliverance of the 
heroine is due to no combination of favouring circumstances, 
but to her own inflexible fidelity and virtue. 

The constant direction of the maiden’s mind to her true love is 
partly expressed in dialogue with the ladies of the court (the 
daughters of Jerusalem), who have no dramatic individuality, 
and whose only function in the economy of the piece is to give 
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the heroine opportunity for a more varied expression of her 
feelings. In i. 8 we found them contemptuous. In chapter iii. 
they appear to be still indifferent ; for when the heroine relates a 
dream in which the dull pain of separation and the uneasy 
consciousness of confinement and danger in the unsympathetic 
city disappear for a moment in imagined reunion with her lover, 
they are either altogether silent or reply only by taking up a 
festal part song describing the marriage procession of King 
Solomon (iii. 6-1 1), which stands in jarring contrast to the 
feelings of the maiden.^ A second dream (v. 2-8), more weird 
and melancholy, and constructed with that singular psycho- 
logical felicity which characterizes the dreams of the Old Testa- 
ment, gains more sympathy, and the heroine is encouraged to 
describe her beloved at large (v. lo-vi. 3). The structure of 
these dialogues is so simple, and their purpose is so strictly 
limited to the exhibition of the character and affection of the 
maiden, that it is only natural to find them supplemented by a 
free use of pure monologue, in which the heroine recalls the 
happiness of past days, or expresses her rising hope of reunion 
with her shepherd, and restoration to the simple joys of her 
rustic life. The vivid reminiscence of ii. 8-17 takes the form of a 
dialogue within the main dialogue of the poem, a picture within a 
picture — the picture of her beloved as he stood at her window in 
the early spring time, and of her own merry heart as she laugh- 
ingly answered him in the song with which watchers of the 
vineyards frighten away the foxes. It is, of course, a fault of 
perspective that this reminiscence is as sharp in outline and as 
strong in colour as the main action. But no one can expect 
perspective in such early art, and recollection of the past is 
clearly enough separated from present reality by ii. 16, 17. I'he 
last monologue (vii. io~viii. 3), in which the hope of immediate 
return with her lover is tempered by maidenly shame, and a 
maiden’s desire for her mother’s counsel, is of special value 
for a right appreciation of the psychology of the love which 
the poem celebrates, and completes a picture of this flower 
of the northern valleys which is not only firm in outline, but 
delicate in touch. The subordinate action which supports the 
portraiture of the maiden of Galilee is by no means easy to 
understand. 

We come next to chapter vi., which again sings the praises 
of the heroine, and takes occasion in this connexion to introduce, 
with the same want of perspective as we observed in ch. ii., 
a dialogue descriptive of Solomon’s first meeting with the maiden. 
We learn that she was an inhabitant of Shulem or Shunem in 
Issachar, whom the king and his train surprised in a garden on 
the occasion, of a royal progress through the north. Her beauty 
drew from the ladies of the court a cry of admiration. 7 ’hc 
maiden shrinks back with the reply — “ 1 was gone down into 
my garden to see its growth. ... I know not how my soul 
hath brought me among the chariots of princes ” ; but she is 
commanded to turn and let herself be seen in spite of her bashful 
protest — “ Why do ye^faze on the Shulamite as at a dance of 
Mahanaim (a spectacle) ? ” Now the person in whose mouth 
this relation is placed must be an eye-witness of the scene, and 
so none other than the king. But in spite of the verbal repetition 
of several of the figures of ch. iv. . . . the tone in which the 
king now addresses the Shulamite is quite changed. She is 
not only beautiful but terrible, her eyes trouble him, and he 
cannot endure their gaze. She is unique among women, the choice 
and only one of her mother. The unity of action can only be 
maintained by ignoring vii. 1-9, and taking the words of Solomon 
in chapter vi. in their obvious sense as implying that the king 
at len^h recognizes;* in the maiden qualities of soul unknown in 
the harem, a character which compels respect, as well as a beauty 
that inflames desire. The change of feeling which was wrought 
in the daughters of Jerusalem in the pre^i^us scene now extends 
to Solomon himself, and thus the glad Utterances of vii. 10, seq., 

^ Ewald and others make this song a distinct scene in the action of 
the poem, supposing that the author here exhibits the honourable 
form of espousal ^ which Solomon thought to vanquish the scruples 
of the damsel. This view, however, seems to introduce a com- 
plication foreign to the plan of the book. 
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have a sufficient motive, and the denouement is no longer violent 
and unprepared. 

The nodus of the action is fully given in chapter i., the final 
issue in chapter viii. The solution lies entirely in the character 
and constancy of the heroine, which prevail, in the simplest 
possible way, first over the ladies of the court and then over 
tlie king. 

The attractiveness of the above theory cannot be denied ; 
but it may be asked whether the attraction does not lie in the 
appeal to modern taste of a story which is largely the product 
of modem imagination. It supposes a freedom of intercourse 
between lovers inconceivable for the East. The initial situation 
of the maiden in the harem of Solomon is left as a problem for 
the reader to discover, until he comes to its supposed origin in 
vi. II ; the expedient might be granted in the case of one of 
Browning’s Men atid Womens but seems very improbable in 
the present case. The more elaborate dramatic theories can 
find no parallel in Semitic literature to the “ drama ” of Canticles, 
the book of Job being no exception to this statement ; whilst 
even the simpler theories ask us to believe that the essential 
parts of the story — the rape of the Shulamite, the change in 
Solomon’s disposition, her release from the harem — ^are to be 
supplied by the reader from obscure and disputable references. 
More serious still is the fact that any progress of action from 
first to last is so difficult to prove. In the first chapter we listen 
to a woman speaker desiring to be kissed by the man who has 
brought her into his chambers, and speaking of “ our bed ” ; 
in the last we leave her “ leaning upon her beloved.” The 
difficulties of detail are equally great. To suppose that all the 
male love-making, by hypothesis unsuccessful, belongs to 
Solomon, whilst the heroine addresses her passionate words to 
the continuously absent shepherd, is obviously unconvincing ; 
yet, if this shepherd speaks in iv. 8-v. i, how are we to explain 
his appearance in the royal harem ? This and other difficulties 
were acknowledged by Robertson Smith, notably the presence 
of vii. 1-9, which he proposed to set aside as an interpolation, 
because of its sensuality and of the difficulty of working it into 
the dramatic scheme. The fact that this passage has subse- 
quently become the central element in the new interpretation 
of the book is, perhaps, a warning against violent measures with 
difficulties. 

Attention has already been drawn to Herder’s proposal, 
accepted by some later writers, including Diestel and Reuss, to 
regard the book as a collection of detached songs. This received 
new and striking confirmation from the anthropological data 
supplied by J. G. Wetstein (1873), Prussian consul at Damascus. 
His observations of the wedding customs of Syrian peasants led 
him to believe that Canticles is substantially a collection of 
songs originally sung at such festivities. Wetstein’s contribution 
was republished shortly afterwards by Delitzsch, in an appendix 
to his Commentary ; but it received little attention. The first 
amongst Old Testament scholars to .^rceive its importance 
seems to have been Stade, who accepted Wetstein’s view in a 
footnote to his History of the Jewish People (ii. p. 197), published 
in 1888 ; to Budde, however, belongs the distinction of the 
systematic and detailed use of Wetstein’s suggestions, especially 
in his Commentary (1898). This interpretation of the book is 
accepted by Kautzsch (1896), Siegfried (1898), Cheyne (1899), 
and other eminent scholars. The last-named states the theory 
tersely as follows : The book is an anthology of songs used at 
marriage festivals in or near Jerusalem, revised and loosely 
connected by an editor without regard to temporal sequence ” 
{Ency. BibL 691). The character of the evidence which has 
contributed to the acceptance of this view may be indicated 
in Wetstein’s own statements : — 

^ “ The finest time in life of the Syrian peasant consists of the 

seven day^ after hisTwedding, in which he and hivS young wife 
the part of king {melik) and queen (melika), both being so 
and served by their vUli^e and the invited communities of 
H^jMeighbourhood. The majority of the greater village weddings 
fall 111 the month of March, the finest of the Syrian year. . . . The 
winter rains being over, and the sun still refreshing, not oppressive 
as in the following months, the weddings are celebrated in the open 


air on the village threshing-floor, which at this time of the yeex is 
with few exceptionS a flowery mead. , . . We pass over the wading- 
day itself with its displays, the* sword-dance of the bride, and the 
great feast. On the morrbw, bridegroom and bride awake as king 
and queen. Already before sunrise they receive the leader of the 
bridesmen, as their vizier, and the bridesmen themselves ; the latter 
thereupon fetch the threshing-board and bring it to the threshing- 
floor, singing a rousing song of battle or love, generally both. There 
it is erected as a throne, and after the royal couple have taken their 
seats and the necessary formalities are gone through, a ^reat dance 
in honour of the young couple begins ; the accompanying song is 
concerned only with themselves, its principal element Insing the 
inevitable wasf, i.e. a description of the physical perfections of both 
and their ornaments. The eulogy of the queen is more moderate, 
and praises her visible, rather than veiled, charms ; this is due to 
the fact that she is to-day a married woman, and that the wasf 
sung on the previous day during her sword-dance has left nothing 
to desire. This wasf is the weak element in Syrian wedding-songs, 
according to our taste ; its comparisons are to us frequently too 
clumsy and reveal the stereotypea pattern. It is the same with the 
little collection of charming wedding-songs and fragments of them 
which has been reetdved into the canon of the Old Testament under 
the name of ('anticles ; the wasf (iv.-vii.) is considerably below the 
rest in poetical value. With this dance begin the sports, lasting 
seven days, begun in the morning on the first, shortly before midday 
on the other days, and continuing far into the night by the light of 
the fires that are kindled ; on the last day alone all is over by sunset. 
During the whole week both royalties are in marriage attire, must do 
no work and have no cares ; they have only to look down from the 
merteha (throne) on the sports carried on before them, in which they 
themselves take but a moderate part ; the queen, liowever, occa- 
sionally gives a short dance to attract attention to her bridal attire." ’ 

For the general application of these and the related customs 
to the interpretation of the book, reference should be made to 
Budde’s Commentary, which recognizes four wasfs, viz. iv. 1-7 
(describing the bride from head to breasts), v. 10-16 (the bride- 
groom), vi. 4-7 (similar to and partly repeating iv. 1-7), and 
vii. T-9, belonging to the sword-dance of the bride, her physical 
charms being sung from feet to head (cf. vii. i : “ Why look ye 
on the Shulamite as (on) a dance of camps ? ” i.e, a war-dance). 
This dance receives its name from the fact that she dances it 
with a sword in her hand in the firelight on the evening of her 
wedding-day, and amid a circle of men and women, whilst such 
a wasf as this is sung by the leader of the choir. The passage 
relating to the litter of Solomon (iii. 6-11)“— -an old difficulty 
with the dramatizers — relates to the erection of the throne 
on the threshing-floor.'^ The terms “ Solomon ” and “ the 
Shulamite ” are explained as figurative references to the 
famous king, and to Abishag the Shulamite, “ fairest among 
women,” on the lines of the use of “ king ” and “ queen ” noted 
above. Other songs of Canticles are referred by Budde to the 
seven days of festivities. It need hardly be said that difficulties 
still remain in the analysis of this book of wedding-songs ; 
whilst Budde detects 23 songs, besides fragments, Siegfried 
divides the book into 10.* Such differences are to be expected 
in the case of a collection of songs, some admittedly in dialogue 
form, all concerned with the common theme of the love of man 
and woman, and without any external indication of the transition 
from one song to the next. 

Further, we must ask whether the task has been complicated 
by any editorial rearrangement or interpolation ; the collector 
of these songs has certainly not reproduced them in the order 
of their use at Syrian weddings. Can we trace any principle, or 
even any dominant thought in this arrangement ? In this 
connexion we touch the reason for the reluctance of some scholars 
to accept the above interpretation, viz. the alleged marks of 

’ Wetstein, Zeitschrift /. Ethn., 1873, pp. 270-302 ; quoted and 
condensed by Budde as above in Comm. p. xvu. ; for a fuller repro- 
duction of Wetsteifa in English see Harper, The Song of Songs, pp. 74- 
76. 

^ For the connexion of the threshing-floor with marriage ^^Mugh 
the idea of sexual fertility, wc may compare primit^KIdeas 

and customs, such as those described by Frazer {The Golden 9 ough, 
ii. p. 181 f., 186). 

^ Castelli (II Cantico dei Cantic%» 1892) has written a very attractive 
little book on Canticles (quite ap^ from the Wetstein development) 
regarded as ** a poem formed oy a number of dialogues mut|ially 
related by a certain succession " ; they require for their under- 
standing nothing but some indication of the speaker at each tran- 
sition (such as we find in codex A of the Septuagint). 
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literary unity which the book contains Driver^ /m;. ciL). 
'fhese are (i) general similarity of treatment^ seen in the use 
of imagery (the bride aaa garden, iv. 12 ; vi; 2, 3), the frequent 
references to nature and to particular places, and ^e recurrence 
of descriptions of male and female l^uty ; (2) references to 
** Solomon ” or “ the king,” to “ the Shulamite ” and to “ the 
daughters of Jerusalem” (from which, indeed, the dramatic 
theory has found its chief inspiration) ; (3) indications that the 
same person is speaking in diilerent places (cf* the tWo dreams 
of a woman, and the vineyard references, 1. 6 ; viii. 12) ; (4) 
repetitions of words and phrases especially of the refrains, 
” disturb not love ” (ii. 7 ; iii. 5 ; viii. 4), and “ until the day 
break ” (ii, 17 ; iv. 6). But of these (i) is no more than should 
be expected, since the songs all relate to the same subject, and 
spring from a common world of life and thought of the same 
group of people ; (2) finds at least a partial parallel and explana- 
tion in the use of ” king ” and ** queen ” noted above ; whilst 
(3) and (4) alone seem to require something more than the work 
of a mere collector of the songs. It is, of course, true that, in 
recurrent ceremonies, the same thought inevitably tends to 
find expression in the same words. But this hardly meets the 
case of the refrains, whilst the reference to the vineyard at be- 
ginning and end does suggest some literary connexion. It is to 
be noted that the three refrains “ disturb not love ” severally 
follow passages relating to the consummation of the sexual 
relation, whilst the two refrains “ until the day break ” appear 
to form an invitation and an answer in the same connexion, 
whilst the ” Omnia vincit Amor ” passage in the last chapter 
forms a natural climax (cf. Haupt’s translation). So far, then, 
as this somewhat scanty evidence goes, it may point to some 
one hand which has given its semblance of unity to the book by 
underlining the joy of consummated love — to which the vineyard 
and garden figures throughout allude — and by so arranging the 
collection that the descriptions of this joy find their climax 
in viii. 6-7.^ 

Whatever conclusion, however, may be reached as to the 
present arrangement of Canticles, the recognition of wedding- 
songs as forming its nucleus marks an important stage in the 
interpretation of the book ; even Rothstein (1902), whilst 
attempting to resuscitate a dramatic theory, “ recognizes . . . 
the possibility that older wedding-songs (as, for instance, the 
wasfs) are worked up in the Song of Songs ” (Hastings* D,B, 
p. ^94b). The drama he endeavours to construct might, indeed, 
be called “ The Tokens of Virginity,** since he makes it culminate 
in the procedure of Deut. xxii. 13 f.,' which still forms part of 
the Syrian ceremonies. But his reconstruction is open to the 
same objection as all similar attempts, in that the vital moments 
of the dramatic action have to be supplied from without. Thus 
between v. i and v. 2, the baffled king is supposed to have dis- 
appeared, and to have been replaced by the happy lover; 
between viii. 7 and viii. 8, we are required to imagine “ the 
bridal night and its mysteries ** ; whilst between viii. 9 and viii. 
10, we must suppose the evidence that the bride has been found 
a virgin is ej^bited. He also attempts, with considerable 
ingenuity, to trace the legend involved in the supposed drama 
to the fact that Abishag remained a viigin in regard to David 
(i Kings i. 4) whilst noting is said of her marriage to Solomon.^ 

On §ie view accepted a&ve. Canticles describes in a number 

* On the erotic meaning of many of the figures employed see the 
notes of Haupt in The American Journal of Semitic Languages (July 
1902); also G. Jacob, Das Hohelied (1902), who rightly protests 
against the limitation in the Comm, of Budde an 4 Sies^ried (p. 10) 
of all the son^s to the marriage relation. Haupt thinks that the songs 
were not origmally composed for weddings, though used there 
fp. toy t op. cU.), Diestel had pointed out. in another connexion 
(BX. 12^. thatnothii^ iS said in the book of the blessing of children, 
thejchieren^l of marriage from a Hebrew standpoint. 

* Rothsftein’s criticism of Biidde turns Chiefly on the latter*s 
admission of fedactional elements; introducing movement and 
action/* and may be summed up in: the statement that “ Budde 
himself by the characteristics he assigns to the redactor |>oint8 the 
way again past his own hypothesis to ti^ dramatical view of the 
Song ** {foe, cit^ 594b). A, Harper, “ The Sdng of Songs " {Cambrid^ 
Bible"), also btiticiees Budde at leflgtii In lavOdr of the oOnvetitiOtta] 
di«nmtic»l themry ^Appendix). 


of separate poems the central fission of human life, and is 
wholly without didactic tendencies. Of its earliest history as 
a book we have no information. It is already included in the 
Hebrew canon (though, its right to be there is disputed) whch 
the first explicit mention of the book occurs. We have no 
evidence, therefore, of the theory of interpretation prevalent 
at the time of its incorporation with the other books of the 
canon. It seems, however, fair to infer that it would hardly 
have found acceptance but for a Solomonic theory of authorship 
and a “ religious ** theory of meaning. The problem raised by 
its present place in the canon occurs in relation to mistaken 
Jewish theories about other books also ; it suggests, at least, 
that divine inspiration may belong to the life of a people rather 
than to the letter of their literature. Of that life Canticles 
portrays a central element — the passion of love — in striking 
imagery and graceful language, however far its oriental standard 
of taste differs from that of the modern West. 

From the nature of the book, it is impossible to assign a 
precise date for its origin ; the wedding-songs of which it chiefly 
consists must belong to the folklore of more than one century. 
The only evidence we possess as to date is drawn from the char- 
acter of the Hebrew in which the book is written, which shows 
frequent points of contact with new Hebrew.® On this ground, 
we may suppose the present form of the work to date from the 
Greek period, i,e, after 332 B.c. This is the date accepted by 
most recent writers, e,g, Kautzsch, Cheync, Budde, Rothstein, 
Jacob, Haupt. This late date flinds some confirmation in the 
fact that (Canticles belongs to the third and latest part of the Old 
Testament canon, and that its canonicity was still in dispute 
at the end of the 1st century^ a.d. The evidence offered for a 
north Israelite origin, on the ground of linguistic parallels and 
topographical familiarity (Driver, loc. cit.), doe& not seem very 
convincing ; Haupt, however, places the compilation of the book 
in the neighbourhood of Damascus. 


Literature. — Most of the older l)ooks of importance are named 
above ; Ginsburg, The Song of Songs (1857), gives much informa- 
tion as to the history of the exegesis of Canticles; Diestel 's 
article, “ Hohes Lied," in Schenkel’s Bibel Lexihon (1871), reviews 
well the history of interpretation prior to Wetstcin ; cf. also Riedel, 
Die Auslegung des Hohenliedes in der jUdischen Gemeinde und der 
griechischen Kirche (1898). The most important commentary ia 
that by Budde, in Marti’s Kurzer Hand - Commeniar {Die fUnf 
Megilloth) (1898), where references to the literature of the lyth 
century are given. To his list Add Siegfried, “ Prediger und Holies- 
lied," in Nowack's Handhommentar (1898) ; Cheyne’s article 
‘Canticles," in the Encyclopaedia Biblica (1899) ; Dalman, Balds’- 
tinischer Diwan (1901), parallels to the songs ; Rothstein’s article, 
" Song of Songs," in Hastings' Dictionary of the Bible (1902) ; G. 
Jacob, Das Hohelied auf Grund arahischer und anderer Parallelen 
von neuem Untersucht (1902) ; A. Harper, The Song of Songs (1902) ; 
Haupt, “ The Book of Cuticles," in The American Journal of 
Semitic Languages (July 1902) ; Scholz. Kommentar Uher das 
Hohelied una Psalm 4s (^ 9 ^ 4 ) (written from the Roman Catholic 
dogmatic standpoint of allegorical interpretation, with a vigorous 
criticism of other positions). No commentator in English, except 
Haupt, in the article named above, has yet worked on the lines of 
the above anthology theory. Haupt gives valuable notes, with a 
translation and irearrangement of the separate songs. 

(W. R.S. ; H.W. R.*) 


CANTILEVER (a word of doubtful origin, probably derived 
from ** lever,** in its ordinary meaning, and “ cant,** an angle 
or edge, or else from modem Lat. quanta libra, of w^t weight), 
a building term for a stone, iron or wooden bracket, considerably 
greater in length tlian depth, used to support a gallery, &c. ; 
and for a system of bridge-building (see Bridges). 

CANTILUPE, THOH^ DE (r. 1218-1282), English saint and 
prelate, was a son of William de Cantilupe, the 2nd baron(d. 1231), 
one of King John’s ministers, and a nephew of Walter de Canti- 
lupe, bishop of Worcester. He was educated at Paris and 
Orleans, afterwards becoming a teacher of canon law at Oxford 
ani chancellor of the university in 1262. During the Barom* 
War Tliomas favoured Simon de Montfort and the baronial 
parly. He represented the barons before St Louis of ; Fxmee 


• E.g. the late form of the relative pnmoun used throughout 
except in title ; terelgn words, Persian and Greek ; Aiuhiaic words 
and usages (details in ^e Comm. orin E.B. 693)* 
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at Amiens in 1264 ; he was niade chancellor of England in 
Febniaiy 1265^ hut was deprived of this office after Montfort’s 
death at Evesham^ and lived out of England for some time. 
Returning to England^ he was again chancellor of Oxford Uni- 
versity, lectured on theology, and held several ecclesiastical 
appointments. In 1274 he attended the second council of Lyons, 
and in 1275 he was appointed bishop of Hereford. Cantttupc 
was now a trusted adviser of Edward I. ; he attended the royal 
councils^ and even when diftering from the king did not forfeit 
his favour. The archbishop of Canterbury, Robert Kilwardby, 
was also his friend ; but after Kilwardby’s death in 1279 a series 
of disputes arose t^tween the bishop and the new archbishop, 
John Peckhara, and this was probably the cause which drove 
Cantilupe to visit Italy. He died at Orvieto, on the a5th of 
August 1282, and he was canonized in 1330. Cantilupe appears 
to have been an exemplary bishop both in spiritual and secular 
affairs. His charities were large and his private life blameless ; 
he was constantly visiting his diocese, correcting offenders and 
discharging other episcopal duties ; and he compelled neighbour- 
ing landholders to restore estates which rightly belonged to the 
see of Hereford. In 1905 the Cantilupe Society was founded to 
publish the episcopal registers of Hereford, of which Cantilupe’s 
is the first in existence. 

See the Ada Sanctorum, Boll., i»t October ; and the Register of 
Thomas de Cantilupe, with introduction by W. W. Capes (i90(S). 

CANTILUPE, WALTER DE {d. 1265), bishop of Worcester, 
came of a family which had risen by devoted service to the 
crown. His father and his elder brother are named by Roger of 
Wendover among the “evil counsellors” of John, apparently 
for no better reason than that they were consistently loyal 
to an unpopular master. Walter at first followed in his father’s 
footsteps, entering the service of the Exchequer and acting as an 
itinerant justice in the early years of Henry III. But he also 
took minor orders, and, in 1236, although not yet a deacon, 
received the see of Worcester. As bishop, he identified himself 
with the party of ecclesiastical reform, which was then led by 
Edmund Rich and Robert Grosseteste. Like his leaders he was 
sorely divided between his theoretical belief in the papacy as a 
divine institution and his instinctive condemnation of the policy 
which Gregory IX. and Innocent IV. pursued in their dealings 
with the Engli.sh church. At first a court favourite, the bishop 
came at length to the belief that the evils of the time arose from 
the unprincipled alliance of crown and papacy. He raised his 
voice against papal demands for money, and after the death of 
Grosseteste (1253) was the chief spokesman of the nationalist 
clergy. At the parliament of Oxford (1258) he was elected by 
the popular party as one of their representatives on the committee 
of twenty-four which undertook to reform the administration ; 
from that time till the outbreak of civil war he was a man of 
mark in the councils of the baronial party. During the war he 
sided with Montfort and, through his nephew, Thomas, who was 
then chancellor of Oxford, brought over the university to the 
popular side. He was present at Lewes and blessed the Mont- 
fortians before they joined battle with the army of the king ; 
he entertained Simon de Montfort on the night before the final 
rout of Evesham. During Simon’s dictatorship, the bishop 
appeared only as a mediating influence ; in the triumvirate of 
“ Electors ” who controlled the administration, the clergy were 
represented by the bishop of Chichester. Walter de Cantilupe 
died in the year after Evesham (1266).. He was respected by 
all parties, and, though far inferior in versatility and force of 
will to Grosseteste, fully merits the admiration which his moral 
character inspired. He is one of the few constitutionalists of his 
day whom it is impossible to accuse of interested motives. 

See the Chronica Maiora of Matthew Paris (“ Rolls " series, ed. 
Luard) ; the Chronicon de Beilis (ed. Halliwell, Camden Society) ; 
and the Annales MonasHci (" Rolls “ series, ed. Luard) ; also T. F. 
Tout in the Political Histi>ry 0/ England, vot iU. (1905). 

'CANTO (from the I.at. eantus, a sdrig), one of the divisions of 
poem, a convenient division when poetty was more usually 
the minstrel to his own accompaniment than In 
the canto, in a concerted piece, is that part to which the 


air is given. In modem music this is neady always the soprano. 
The old masters, however, more frequently allotted it to the tenor. 
Canto forma, or cantus fiamus, is that part of the melody which 
remains true to the original ‘motive, while the other parts vary 
with the counterpoint ; also in Ghur^ music the simple straight- 
forward mebdy of the old chants as opposed to canto figurato, 
which is full of embellishments of a florid character (see Plain 
Song). ^ 

CANTON, lOHN (1718-1772), English natural philosopher, 
was bom at Stroud, Gloucestershire, on the 31st of July 1718. 
At the age of nineteen, he was articled for five years as derk to 
the master of a school in Spital Square, London, with whom at 
the end of that time he entered into partnership. In 1750 he 
read a paper before the Royal Society on a method of making 
artificial magnets, which procured him election as a fellow of the 
society and the award of tlie Copley medal. He was the first 
in England to verify Benjamin Franklin’s hypothesis of the 
identity of lightning and electridty, and he made several import- 
ant electrical discoveries. In 1762 and 1764 he published 
experiments in refutation of the dedsion of the Florentine 
Academy, at that time generally accepted, that water is incom- 
pressible ; and in 1768 he described the preparation, by caldning 
oyster-shell with sulphur, of the phosphorescent material known 
as Canton’s phosphorus. His investigations were carried on 
without any intermission of his work as a schoolmaster. He 
died in London on the 22nd of March 1772. 

CANTON (more correctly Kwang-chow Fu), a large and 
populous commercial city of China, in the province of Kwang- 
tung, situated on the eastern bank of the Pearl river, which at 
Canton is somewhat broader than the Thames at London Bridge, 
and is navigable 300 m. into the interior. The Pearl river has an 
additional course of 80 m. to the sea, the first part of which lies 
through a rich alluvial plain. Beyond this rises a range of hills 
terminating in abrupt escarpments along the course of the river. 
The bold shore thus formed compresses the stream at this point 
into a narrow pass, to which the Chinese have given the name of 
Hu-mun, or Tiger’s Gate. This the Portuguese translated into 
Boca Tigre, whence the designation of “ the Bogue,” by which it 
is commonly known among Europeans. When viewed from the 
hills, on the north, Canton appears to be little more than on 
expanse of reddish roofs relieved by a few large trees,— two 
pagodas shooting up within the walls, and a five-storeyed tower 
near the northern gate, being the most conspicuous objects. 
These hills rise 1200 ft. above the river. Little or no vegetation 
Is seen on them ; and tlieir acclivities, covered for miles with 
graves and tombs, serve as the necn^polis of this vast city. 
Three or four forts are built on the points nearest the northern 
walls. Facing the city on the opposite side of the river is the 
suburb and island of Honan. llie part of Canton enclosed by 
walls is about 6 m. in circumference, and has a pxirtition wall, 
running east and west, and dividing the city into two unequal 
parts. The northern and larger division is called the old, and the 
southern the new city. Including the suburbs, the city has a 
circuit of nearly i o m. The houses s treitch along the river f or 4 m ., 
and the banks are almost entirely concealed by boats and rafts. 
The walls of tlie city arc of brick, on a foundation of sandstone 
and granite, are 20 ft. thick, and rise to an average height of 25 ft. 
On ^ north side the wall rises to include a hi|y|ffiich it there 
meets witb, and on the other three sides the cjHip surrounded 
by a ditch, which is filled by the rising tide, wheOw a time, the 
revolting mass of filth that lies in its bed is conce^d from view. 
There are twelve outer gates— four of Which are in partition 
wall, and two water gates, through which boats pass mom east to 
west across the new city. The gates are all shut at night, and in 
the daytime a guard is stationed at them to preserve order. 
The streets, amounting in all to upwards of 600^ are lofig;, straight, 
and very narrow. They are mostly paved and are hot as dirty 
as those of some of the other cities in the empire ; in fact, 
considering the habits of the people and the inattention of the 
gpve^ment to these matters, Canton may be iJaid. to be a well- 
gqverned and cpmparati vely cleaiily Git>% * * houses are in 
general small, seldom consisting of. move thai^ two storeys, the 
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ground floor serving as a shop> and the rest of the house^ with the 
court behind^ teing used as a Warehouse. Here are to be found 
the productions of every quarter of the globe ; and the merchaRtS 
are in general attentive^ civil, expert men of business, and 
generally assiduous. 

The temples and public buildings of Canton are numerous, but 
none of them presents features worthy of special remark. There 
are two pagodas near the west gate of the old city, and 124 
tem]:^es, pavilions, halls and other religious edifices within the 
city. One of the pagodas called the Kwangtah, or Plain Pagoda, 
is a Mahommedan mosque, which was crecteid by the Arabian 
voyagers who were in the habit of visiting Canton about ten 
centuries ago. It rises in an angular tapering tower to the height 
of 160 ft. The other is an octagonal pagoda of nine storeys, 170 ft. 
in height, and was first erected more tlian thirteen centuries ago. 
A Buddhist temple at Honan, opposite the foreign factories, and 
named in Chinese Hai-ch'wang-sze. or the Temple of the Ocean 
Banner, is one of the largest in Canton. Its grounds, which 
cover about seven acres, are surrounded by a wall, and are 
divided into courts, gardens and a burial-ground, where are 
deposited the ashes of priests, whose bodies are burned. There 
are about 175 priests connected with this establishment. Besides 
the Hat-ch*wang-sze the most noteworthy temples in and about 
the city are those of the Five Hundred Gods and of Longevity, 
both in the western suburbs ; the Tartar City Temple and the 
Temple of the Five Genii. The number of priests and nuns in 
Canton is not exactly known, but they probably exceed 2000, 
nine-tenths of whom are Buddhists. The temples are gloomy- 
looking edifices. The areas in front of them are usually occupied 
by hucksters, beggars and idlers, who are occasionally driven 
off to make room for the mat -sheds in which the theatrical 
performances got up by the wealthy inhabitants are acted. The 
principal hall, where the idol sits enshrined, is lighted only in 
front, and the inner apartments are inhabited by a class of men 
almost as senseless as the idols they serve. 

The residences of the high officers of government are all 
witliin the walls of the old city. The residence of the governor- 
general used to be in the south-west corner of the new city, but it 
was utterly destroyed by the bombardment in 1856. 'ITie site 
remained desolate until i860, when it was taken posse.ssiGn of by 
thfj French authorities, who erected a Roman Catholic cathedrd 
upon it. The residence of the commander-in-chief is in the old 
city, and is said to be one of the best houses in Canton. There 
are four prisons in the city, all large edifices. For the space of 
4 or 5 m. opposite Canton boats and vessels are ranged parallel to 
each other in such close order as to resemble a floating city ; 
and these marine dwellings are occupied by numerous families, 
who reside almost constantly on the water. In the middle of the 
river lie the Chinese junks, some of them of from 600 to 1000 tons 
burden, which trade to the north and to the Strait Settlements. 
The various gilds and associations amor^ the people and the 
merchants from other provinces have public halls each for its own 
particular use. The number of these buildings is not less than 
150. Canton was long the only seat of British trade with China, 
and was no doubt fixed upon by the Chinese government for the 
European trade, as being the most distant from the capital 
Peking. 

Formerly only a limited number of merchants, called the 
hong or security merchants, were allowed to trade with foreigners. 
They were commonly men of large property and were famed 
for integrity in their transactions. All foreign cargoes passed 
through the hands of these merchants, and by them also the 
return cargoes were furnished. They became security for the 
payment of customs duties, and it was criminal for any other 
merchant to enga^ in. the ti^e with foreigners. 

Although it is m Lbe same parallel of l^tude as Calcutta the 
climate of Canton is muchicooler, and is considered superior to 
that of most places situated; between the tropics^ The extreme 
rafljge ol the thermometer is from 38® to 100® F., though , these 
extremes are* rarely readiadi 1» years the winter 

minimum is about At"* mA 

The hot season ki considered to laat from May to Octotm ;* 


during the rest of the year the weather is cool. In shallow 
vessels ice sometimes forms at Canton ; but so rarely is snow 
seen that when in February 1835 a fall to the depth of a in, 
occurred, the dtizens hardly Imew its proper name. Most of the 
rain falls during May and June, but the amount is nothing in 
comparison widr tlmt whidi falls during a rainy season in 
Calcutta. July, August and September are the regular monsoon 
months, the wind coming from the south-west with frequent 
showers, which allay the heat. In the succeeding months the 
northerly winds begin, with some interruptions at first, but from 
October to January the temperature is agreeable, the sky clear 
and the air invigorating. Few large cities are more generally 
hefidthy than Canton, and epidemics rarely prevail there. 

Provisions and refreshments of all sorts are abundant, and in 
general arc excellent in quality and moderate in price. It is 
a singular fact that the Chinese make no use of milk, either in 
its natural state or in the form of butter or cheese. Among the 
delicacies of a Chinese market are to be seen horse-flesh, 
dogs, cats, hawks, owls and edible birds’-nests. The business 
between foreigners and natives at Canton is generally transacted 
in a jargon known as “ pidgin English,” the Chinese being 
extremely ready in acquiring a sufficient smattering of Engli^ 
words to render themselves intelligible. 

The intercourse between China and Europe by the way of 
the Cape of Good Hope began in 1517, when Emanuel, king of 
Portugal, sent an ambassador, accompanied by a fleet of eight 
ships, to Peking, on which occasion the sanction of the emperor 
to establish a trade at Canton was obtained. It was in 1596, 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, that the English first attempted 
to open an intercourse with China, but ineffectually, for the 
two ships which were despatched on this mission were lost on 
the outward voyage, and it was not till about 1634 that English 
ships visited Canton. Unfortunately at this time a misunder- 
standing having occurred with the Chinese authorities owing to 
the treachery of the Portuguese, a rupture and a battle took 
place, and it was with difficulty that peace was again restored. 
In 1673 China was again visited by an English ship which was 
subsequently refused admission into Japan, and in 1677 a factory 
was established at Amoy. But during an irruption of the 
Tatars three years later, this building was destroyed, and it was 
not till 1685 that the emperor permitted any trade with Europeans 
at that port. Upon the union of the two East India Companies 
in London, an imperial edict was issued, restricting the foreign 
commerce to the port of Canton. 

Tea was first imported into England about the year 1667, and 
in 1689 a customs duty of 5s. piT lb was for the first time imf)ose(L 
From this date to 1834 the East India Company held a monopoly 
of the trade at Canton, and during this period the prosperity 
of the port increased and multiplied, notwithstanding the ob- 
structions which were constantly thrown in the way of the 
“ barbarians ” by the Chinese government. The termination of 
the Company's monopoly brought no alteration in the conduct 
of the native authorities, whose oppressions became before long 
so unbearable that in 1839 war was declared on the part of Great 
Britain. In 1841, while the forces under Sir Hugh (afterwards 
liord) Gough were preparing to capture Canton, Cap^n Elliott 
entered into negotiations with the Chinese, and consented to 
receive a pecuniary ransom in lieu of occupying the city. Mean- 
while the war was carried on in central China, and finally re- 
sulted in the conclusion of the Nanking treaty in August 1842, 
under the terms of which four additional ports, viz. Shanghai, 
Ningpo, Fu-chow and Amoy, were thrown open to foreign trade, 
and foreigners were granted permssion to enter the city of 
Canton, from which they had hitherto been excluded. This 
latter provision of die treaty, however, the Chinese refused to 
carry out; and after endless disputes about this and othlsr 
improper acts of the Chinese government, war was again dodared 
in 1856/ the immediate cause of which was an insult ofiered to 
the fottish by the capture of certain Chinese on bdindthe 
“Arrow,” a smaU craft trading under English ; colours.' The 
outbreak gf hostilities V wad followed hy the piUageaiid destruction 
of theiiorrign “ factories ” in December i856ib^)a Chinese mob. 
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and twelve months later Canton was taken by assault by a force 
under Sir Charles Straubenzee, which had been sent out from 
England for the purpose. From this time until October i86i 
the city was occupied by an English and French garrison^ and 
the administration of affairs was entrusted to an allied com- 
mission, consisting of two English officers and one French officer, 
acting under the English general. Since the withdrawal of this 
garrison, the oity of Canton has been freely open to foreigners 
of all nationalities, and the English consul has his resi^nce 
in the Yamun formerly occupied by the allied commissioners, 
within the city walls. 

On the conclusion of peace it became necessary to provide 
a foreign settlement for the merchants whose “ factories ” had 
been destroyed, and after some consultation it was determined 
to fill in and appropriate as the British settlement an extensive 
mud flat lying to the westward of the old factory site, and 
known as Sha-mien or “ The Sand Flats.” This site having 
lieen leased, it was converted into an artificial island by building 
a massive embankment of granite in an irregular oval form. 
Between the northern face of the site and the Chinese suburb 
a canal of loo ft. in width was constructed, thus forming an island 
of about 2850 ft. in length and 950 ft. in greatest breadth. The 
expense of making this settlement was 325,000 Mexican dollars, 
four-fifths of which were defrayed by the British government 
and one-fifth by the French government. The British portion 
of the new settlement was laid out in eighty-two lots ; and so 
bright appeared the prospect of trade at the time of their sale 
that 9000 dollars and upwards was paid in more than one instance 
for a lot with a river frontage, measuring 12,645 sq. ft. The 
depression in trade, however, which soon followed acted as a 
bar to building, and it was not until the British consulate was 
erected in 1865 that the merchants began to occupy the settle- 
ment in any numbers. The British consulate occupies six lots, 
with an area of 75,870 sq. ft. in the centre of the site, overlooking 
the river, and is enclosed with a substantial wall. A ground-rent 
of 15,000 cash (about £3) per mow (a third of an acre) is annually 
paid by the owners of lots to the Chinese government. 

The Sha-mien settlement possesses many advantages. It is 
close to the western suburb of Canton, where reside all the 
wholesale dealers as well as the principal merchants and brokers ; 
it faces the broad channel known as the Macao Passage, up 
which the cool breezes in summer are wafted almost uninter- 
ruptedly, and the river opposite to it affords a safe and com- 
modious anchorage for steamers up to 1000 tons burden. 
Steamers only are allowed to come up to Canton, sailing vessels 
being restricted to the anchorage at Whampoa. There is daily 
communication by steamer with Hong-Kong, and with the 
Portuguese colony of Macao which lies near the mouth of the 
river. Inland communication by steam is now open by the west 
river route to the cities of Wuchow and Nanking. The opening 
of these inland towns to foreign trade, which has been effected, 
cannot but add considerably to the volume of Canton traffic. 
The native population is variously estimated at from 1,500,000 
to 2,000,000, the former being probably nearer the truth. The 
foreign residents number about 400. Canton is the headquarters 
of the provincial government of Kwangtung and Kwangsi, 
generally termed the two Kwang, at the head of which is a 
governor-general or viceroy, an office which next to that of 
Nanking is the most important in the empire. It possesses a 
mint built in 1889 by the then viceroy Cha^ Chih-tung, and 
equipped with a very complete plant supplied from England. 
It turns out silver subsidiary coinage and copper cash. Con- 
tracts have been entered into to connect Canton by railway 
with Hong-Kong (Kowlun), and by a grand trunk line with 
Hankow on the Yangtsze. It is connected by tdegraph with 
all parts. Hie value of the trade of Canton for the year 1904 
was £13,749,582, £7,555,090 of which represented imports and 
£6,194,490 exports. (R. K. D.) 

CANTON, a city of Fulton county, Illinois, U.S.A., in the W. 

,|MI|I of the state, la m. N. of the Illinois river, and 28 m. S.W. 
i j^MMria. Pop. (1890) 5604 ; (1900/ 6564 (4*4 foreign-born) ; 

Canton is served by the Chicago, Burlington & 


Quincy, the Toledo, Peoria 8: Western, and the Illinois Central 
Electric Interurban railways. About 1 m. from the centre of 
the dity are the Canton Qmutauqua grounds. The city has a 
public library. Canton is situated in a rich agricultural region, 
for which it is a supply point, and there are large coal-mines in 
the vicinity. Among the manufactures are agricultural imple- 
ments (particularly ploughs), machine-shop and foundry products 
(particularly mining cars and equipment), flour, cigars, cigar- 
boxes, brooms, and bricks and tile. The municipal water-works 
are supplied from a deep artesian well. Canton was laid out in 
1825 ; it was incorporated as a town in 1837 and as a village in 
1849, and was chartered as a city in 1854. 

CANTON, a village and the county-seat of St Lawrence county, 
New York, U.S.A., 17 m. S.E. of Ogdensburg, on the Grasse 
river. Pop. (1890) 2580; (1900) 2757; (1905, state census) 
3083. The village is served by the Rome, Watertown & Ogdens- 
burg division of the New York Central & Hudson River railway. 
Canton is the seat of St Lawrence University (co -educational ; 
chartered in 1856 ; at first Universalist, afterwards unsectarian), 
having a college of letters and science, which developed from an 
academy, opened in 1859 ; a theological school (Universalist), 
opened in 1858 ; a law school, established in 1869, discontinued 
in 1872 and re-established in Brooklyn, New York, in 1903 as 
the Brooklyn I.aw School of St Lawrence University ; and a 
state school of agriculture, established in 1906 by the state 
legislature and opened in 1907. In 1907-1908 the university 
had 52 instructors, 168 students in the college of letters and 
science, 14 students in the theological school, 287 in the law 
school and 13 in the agricultural school. The Clinton Liberal 
Institute (Universalist, 1832), which was removed in 1879 from 
Clinton to Fort Plain, New York, was established in Canton in 
1901. The Grasse river furnishes water-power, and the village 
has saw-, planing- and flour-mills, and plant for the building of 
small boats and launches. The village corporation owns a fine 
water-supply system. Canton was first .settled in 1800 by 
Daniel Harrington of Connecticut and was incorporated in 
1845. It was for many years the home of Silas Wright, who was 
buried here. 

CANTON, a city and the county-seat of Stark county, Ohio, 
U.S.A., on Nimishillen Creek, 60 m. S. by E. of Cleveland. Pop. 
(1890) 26,189 ) (1900) of whom 4018 were foreign-born ; 

(1910, census) 50,217. It is served by the Pennsylvania, the 
Baltimore & Ohio, and the Wheeling & 1 -ake Erie railways, and 
is connected by an interurban electric system with all the 
important cities and towns within a radius of 50 m. It lies at an 
elevation of about 1030 ft. above sea-level, in a wheat-growing 
region, in which bituminous coal, limestone, and brick and 
potter’s clay abound. Meyer’s Lake in the vicinity is a summer 
attraction. The principal buildings are the post-office, court- 
house, city hall, an auditorium with a seating capacity of 5000, 
a Masonic building, an Oddfellows’ temple, a Y.M.C. A. building 
and several handsome churches. On Monument Hill, in West 
Lawn Cemetery, in a park of 26 acres — a site which President 
McKinley had suggested for a monument to the soldiers and 
sailors of Stark county— there is a beautiful monument to the 
memory of M 'Kinley, who lived in Canton. This memorial is 
built principally of Milford (Mass.) granite, with a bronze statue 
of the president, and with sarcophagi containing the bodies of 
the president and Mrs McKinley, and has a to^ height, from 
the first stapiof the approaches to its top, of 163 ft. 6 in., the 
mausoleumfMlf being 98 ft. 6 in. high and 78 ft. 9 in. in diameter; 
it was dedidSt^'on the 30th of September 1907, when an address 
was deliveriiii 4 ^ President Roosevelt. Another monument 
commemorates the American soldiers of the Spanish- American 
War. Among the city’s manufactures are agricultural imple- 
ments, iron bridges and other structural iron woilc, watches and 
watch-cases, steel, engines, safes, locks, cutlery, hardware, 
wagons, carriages, paving-^bricks, furniture, djsntal and surgical 
chairs, paint and varnish, clay^working machinery and saw-mifl 
machinery. The value of the factory product in 1905 was 
110,59't, 143, being io*6 % more than the product value of igoo. 
Canton was laid out as a town in 1805, became the county-seat 
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in 1808^ was incorporated as a village in 1822 and in 1854 was 
chartered as a city. 

CANTON (borrowed from the Ital. a corner or angle), 

a word used for certain divisions of some European countries. 
In France, the canton, which is a subdivision of the arrondisse- 
ment, is a territorial, rather than an administrative, unit. The 
canton, of which there are 2908, generally comprises, on an 
average, about twelve communes, though very large communes 
are sometimes divided into several cantons. It is the seat of 
a justice of the peace, and returns a member to the conseil 
d^arrondissement (see France). In Switzerland, canton is the 
name given to each of the twenty-two states comprising the 
Swiss confederation (see Switzerland). 

In heraldry, a “ canton ” is a corner or square division on a 
shield, occupying the upper comer (usually the dexter). It is in 
area two-thirds of the quarter (see Heraldry). 

CANTONMENT (Fr. cantonnemeni, from cantonner, to quarter ; 
Ger. Ortsunterkunft or Quartier). When troops are distributed 
in small parties amongst the houses of a town or village, they are 
said to be in cantonments, which are also called quarters or 
billets. Formerly this method of providing soldiers with shelter 
was rarely employed on active service, though the normal 
method in “ winter quarters,” or at seasons when active military 
operations were not in progress. In the field, armies lived as a 
rule in camp (^.i>.), and when the provision of canvas shelter was 
impossible in bivouac. At the present time, however, it is 
unusual, in Europe at any rate, for troops on active service to 
hamper themselves with the enormous trains of tent wagons that 
would be required, and cantonments or bivouacs, or a combina- 
tion of the two have therefore taken the place, in modern warfare, 
of the old long rectilinear lines of tents that marked the resting- 
place and generally, too, the order of battle of an 18th-century 
army. The greater part of an army operating in Europe at 
the present day is accommodated in widespread cantonments, 
an army corps occupying the villages and farms found within 
an area of 4 m. by 5 or 6. This allowance of space has 
been ascertained by experience to be sufficient, not only for 
comfort, but also for subsistence for one day, provided that the 
density of the ordinary civil population is not less than 200 
persons to the square mile. Under modem conditions there is 
little danger from such a dissemination of the forces, as each 
fraction of each army corps is within less than two hours^ march 
of its concentration post. If the troops halt for several days, of 
course they require either a more densely populated country from 
which to requisition supplies, or a wider area of cantonments. 
The difiiculty of controlling the troops, when scattered in private 
houses in parties of six or seven, is the principal objection to this 
system of cantonments. But since Napoleon introduced the 
“ war of masses ” the only alternative to cantoning the troops 
is bivouacking, which if prolonged for several nights is more 
injurious to the well-being of the troops than the slight relaxation 
of discipline necessitated by the cantonment system, when the 
latter is well arranged and policed. The troops nearest the 
enemy, however, which have to be maintained in a state of 
constant readiness for battle, cannot as a rule afford the time 
either for dispersing into quarters or for rallying on an alarm, and 
in western Europe at any rate they are required to bivouac. 
In India, the term “cantonment” means more generally a 
military station or standing camp. The troops live, not in 
private houses, but in barracks, huts, forts or occasionally camps. 
The large cantonments are situated in the neighbourho^ of the 
North-Western frontier, of the laige cities and of the capitals of 
important native states. Under I^rd Kitchener’s redistribution 
of the Indian army in 1903, the chief cantonments are Rawalpindi, 

§ iietta, Peshawar, Kohat, Bannu, Nowshefa, Sklkot, Mian Mir, 
mballa, Muttra, Ferozepore, Meerut, Luckn<yw, Mhow, Jubbul- 
pore, Bolariim, Poona, S^ndetabad and Bangalore. 

OANTd» CS8ARB (1804-1^5^, Italian historiati, was bom at 
Bri^ in Lombardy and began his career as a teacher. His first 
Uteraiy essay (1828) was a rboiiuitic poem enth^ 0 la 

lAga (new ed., Milan; 1876), aafn! in the following year 

heptodueedhSi^'adfCeffieintwovolube8<C(^ The 


death of his father tlien left him in charge of a large family, and 
he worked very hard both as a teacher and a writer to provide for 
them, ffis prodigious literary activity led to his falling under 
the suspicions of the Austrian police, and he was mixed up in a 
political trial and arrested in 1833. While in prison writing 
materials were denied him, but he managed to write on rags wi^ 
a tooth-pick and candle smoke, and thus composed the novel 
Margherita Pusterla (Milan, 1838). On his release a year later, 
as he was interdicted from teaching, literature became his only 
resource. In 1836 the Turinese publisher, Giuseppe Pomba, 
commissioned him to write a universal history, which his vast 
reading enabled him to do. In six years the work was completed 
in seventy-two volumes, and immediately achieved a general 
popularity ; the publisher made a fortune out of it, and Cantfi’s 
royalties amounted, it is said, to 300,000 lire (£12,000). Just 
before tlie revolution of 1848, being warned that he would be 
arrested, he fled to Turin, but after the “ Five Days ” he returned 
to Milan and edited a paper called La Guardia Nasionale, 
Between 1849 1859 he published his Storia deglt lialiarti 

(Turin, 1855) and many other works. In 1857 the archduke 
Maximilian tried to conciliate the Milanese by the promise of a 
constitution, and Cantili was one of the few Liberals who accepted 
the olive branch, and went about in company with the archduke. 
This act was regarded as treason and caused Cantfi much annoy- 
ance in after years. He continued his literary activity after the 
formation of the Italian kingdom, producing volume after 
volume until his death. For a short time he was member of the 
Italian parliament ; he founded the Lombard historical society, 
and was appointed superintendent of the Lombard archives. 
He died in March 1895. His views are coloured by strong 
religious and political prejudice, and by a moralizing tendency, 
and his historical work has little critical value and is for the most 
part pure book-making, although he collected a vast amount of 
material which has been of use to other writers. In dealing with 
modem Italian history he is reactionary and often wilfully 
inaccurate. Besides the above-mentioned works he wrote Gli 
Eretici in Italia (Milan, 1873) ; Cronistoria delV Indipendcnza 
iialiana (Naples, 1872-1877) ; ll Conciliatore e i Carbonari 
(Milan, 1878), &c. (L. V.*) 

CANUSIUM (Gr. Kavva-Lov, mod. Cano$a\ an ancient city of 
Apulia, on the right bank of the Aufidus (Ofanto), about 12 m. 
from its mouth, and situated upon the Via Traiana, 85 m. E.N.E. 
of Beneventum. It was said to have been founded by Diomede, 
and even at the time of Horace (SaU i. 10. 30) both Greek and 
Latin were spoken there. The legends on the coins are Greek, 
and a very large number of Greek vases have been found in the 
necropolis. The town came voluntarily under Roman sover- 
eignty in 318 B.C., afforded a refuge to the Roman fugitives after 
Cannae, and remained faithful for the rest of the war. It 
revolted in the Social War, in which it would appear to have 
suffered, inasmuch as Strabo (vi. 283) speaks of Canusium and 
Arpi as having been, to judge from the extent of their walls, the 
greatest towns in the plain of Apulia, but as having shrunk 
considerably in his day. Its importance was maintained, 
however, by its trade in agricultural products and in Apulian 
wool (which was there dyed and cleaned), by its port (probably 
Cannae) at the mouth of the Aufidus, and by its position on the 
high-road. It was a municipium under the early empire, but was 
converted into a colonia under Antoninus Pius by Herodes Atticus, 
who provided it with a water-supply. In the 6th century it was 
still the most important city of Apulia. Among the ancient 
building which are still preserved, an amphitheatre, an aqueduct 
and a city gate may be mentioned. 

See N. Jacobone, Ricerche suUa storia e la topografia di Canosa 
Antica (Canosa di Puglia. 1905). (T. As.) 

CANUTE (Cnut), loiown as “the Great” (c. 995“"io3S)> Wng 
of Denmark and England, second son of King Sweyn Ftokbeard 
and his first wife, the daughter of the Polish prince, Mieszko, 
was bom r. 995. On the death of his father he was compelled 
to quit England by a general rising of the Anglo-Saxons, on 
whi^ occasion in a fit of rage, for he was not naturally cruel, 
he- abandoned his hostages after cutting off their hands, ears 
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and noses. In the follovriing year, 1015, he returned with a was the Tinglid,j^ military brotherhood, originally 3000 in 
great fleet manned by a picked host, “ not a thrall or a freedman number,composed"of members of the richest and noblest families, 
among them/’ He speedily succeeded in subduing all England who not only formed the royal bodyguard, but did gaerison duty 
except London, now the last refuge of BLing^^thelred and his and defend^ the marches or boilers. They were subject to 
herdc son, Edmund Ironside, On the death of iEthelred (23rd of strict discipline, embodied in witten rules called the Vtderlog 
April 1016) Canute was elected king hy an assembly of notables or Vederlag^ and were the nucleus not only of a standing army 
at Southampton ; but London clung loyally to Edmund, who but of a royal council. Canute is also said to have endeavoured 
more than once succeeded in raising the western shires against to found monasteries in Denmark, with but indifferent success, 
Canute. Edmund indeed approved himself the better general and he was certainly the first Danish king who coined money, 
of the two, and would <k>ubtless have prevailed, but for the with the assistance of Anglo-Saxon mmt- masters. Of his 
treachery of his own ealdormen. This was notably the case alliance with the clergy we have already spoken. Like the other 
at the great battle of Assandun, in which by the desertion of great contemporary kingdom-builder, Stephen of Hungary, 
Eadric an incipient Anglo-Saxon victory was converted into he clearly recognized that the church was the one civilizing 
a crushing defeat. Nevertheless, the antagonists were so evenly element in a world of anarchic barbarism, and his submission 
matched that the great men on both sides, fearing that the to her guidance is a striking |>roof of his perspicacity. But it 
interminable war would utterly ruin the land, arranged a con- was no slavish submission. When, in 1027, he went to Rome, 
ference between Canute and Edmund on an island in Severn, with Rudolf III. of Burgundy, to be present at the coronation 
when they agreed to divide England between them, Canute of the emperor Conrad IL, it was quite as much to benefit his 
retaining Mercia and the north, while Edmund’s territory com- subjects as to receive absolution for the sins of his youth. He 
prised East Anglia and Wessex with Ix)ndon. On the death of persuaded the pope to remit the excessive fees for granting the 
Edmund, a few months later (November 1016), Canute was paUium, which the English and Danish bishops had found such 
unanimously elected king of all England at the beginning of a grievous burden, substituting therefor a moderate amount 
1017. The young monarch at once showed himself equal to of Peter’s pence. He also induced the emperor and other 
his responsibilities. He did his utmost to deserve the confidence German princes to grant safe-conducts to those of his subjects 
of his Anglo-Saxon subjects, and the eighteen years of his reign who desired to make the pilgrimage to Rome, 
were of unspeakable benefit to his adopted country. He identi- Canute died at Shaftesbury on the T2th of November 1035 
fied himself with the past history of England and its native in his 40th year, and was buried at Winchester. He was cut 
dynasty by wedding Emma, or iElgifu, to give her her Saxon off before he had had the opportunity of developing most of his 
name (the Northmen called her Alfifa), who came over from great plans ; yet he lived long enough to obtain the title of 
Normandy at his bidding, Canute previously repudiating his Canute the Wealthy” “Mighty”), and posterity, still 
first wife, another .^Igifu, the daughter of the ealdorman more appreciative, has well sumamed him “ the Great.” A 
iElfhem of Deira, who, with her sons, was banished to Denmark, violent, irritable temper was his most salient defect, and more 
In 1018 Canute inherited the Danish throne, his elder brother than one homicide must be laid to his charge. But the fierce 
Harold having died without issue. He now withdrew most Viking nature was gradually and completely subdued ; for 
of his army from England, so as to spare as much as possible Canute was a Christian by conviction and sincerely religious, 
the susceptibilities of the Anglo-Saxons. For the same reason His humility is finely illustrated by the old Norman poem which 
he had previously dispersed all his warships but forty. On describes how he commanded the rising tide of the Thames at 
his return from Denmark he went a step farther. In a remark- Westminster to go back. The homily he preached to lus csourtiers 
able letter, addressed to the prelates, ealdormen and people, on that occasion was to prepare them for his subsequent journey 
he declared his intention of ruling England by die English, to Rome and his submission to the Holy See, Like his father 
and of upholding the laws of King Edgar, at the some time Sweyn, Canute loved poetry, and the great Icelandic skalder, 
threatening with his vengeance all those who did not judge Thorar Lovtunge and Thormod Kolbrunarskj old, were as welcome 
righteous judgment or who let malefactors go free. The tone visitors at his court as the learned bishops. As an administrator 
of this document, which is not merely Christian but sacerdotal, Canute was excelled only by Alfred. He possessed in an eminent 
shows that he had wisely resolved, in the interests of law and degree the royal gift of recognizing greatness, and the still more 
order, to form a close alliance with the native clergy. Those useful faculty of conciliating enemies. No English king before 
of his own fellow-countrymen who refused to co-operate with him had levied such heavy taxes, yet never were taxes more 
him were summarily dismissed. Thus, in 1021, the stiffnecked cheerfully paid ; l^cause the people felt that every penny of 
jarl Thorkil was banished the land, and his place taken by an the money was used for the benefit of the country. According 
Anglo-Saxon, the subsequently famous Godwin, who became to the KnyiUnga Saga King Canute was huge of limb, of great 
one of Canute’s chief counsellors. The humane and conciliatory strength, and a very goodly man to look upon, save for his nose, 
character of his government is also shown in his earnest efforts which was narrow, lofty and hooked ; he had also long fair 
to atone for Danish barbarities in the past. Thus he rebuilt hair, and eyes brighter and keener than those of any man living, 
the church of St Edmundsbury in memory of the saintly king see Danmatks Riges Historie. Old Tiden og dm aeldre Middelalder. 
who had perished there at the hands of the earlier Vikings, and pp. 382-406 (Copenhagen, 1897-1905) ; Freeman, Conquest 

with great ceremony transferred the relics of St Alphege from *^7^1875); Stecastnjp, Normannerne (Copenh^en, ^76- 

St Paul’s church at London to a worthier resting-place at (. ..) 

Canterbury. His work of reform and reconciliation was in- CANUTE VL (1163-1202), king of Denmark, eldest son of 
terrupted in 1026 by the attempt of Olaf Haraldsbn, king of Valdemar 1 ., was crowned in his seventh year (1170), as his 
Norway, in conjunction with Anund Jakob, king of Sweden, father’s co-reg^nt, so as to secure the succession. In 1x82 he 
to conquer Denmark. Canute defeated the Swedish fleet at succeeded to the throne* During his twenty years’ reign Den- 
Stangebjeig, and so seriously injured the combined squadrons mark advanced steadily along the path of greatne^ and pros- 
at the mouth of the Helgeaa in Eiast Scania, that in 1028 he was perity marked out for her by Valdemar L, consolidating and 
able to subdue the greater part of Norway without hurling extending her doipimonoyer the North Baltic coast and adopt- 
a dart or swinging a sword.” But the conquest was not per- ing a more and more independent attitude towards Germany, 
manent, the Norwegians ultimately rising successfuJly against The empwor Frederick L’s claim of overlordship aras haughtily 
tht tyranny of Alfifa, who misrul^ the country in the name rejected at the very outset, and his attempt to stir up Duke 
of her infant saj^lKyn. Canute also succeeded in establishi^ Bogislav of Pomerania against Denmark’^ Jiaromir of 

thO donuiiiMV]^lMRl|Wk over the southern shores of the Baltic, Rilgen, was defeated by ^chbishop .^^on, who destroyed 
in Witla^ and Samand, now forming part of the ctiast of 4650! Bogislav’s 500 ships in a naval action 08 5Strela (Stralsund) 
Pniasia. Of the details of Canute’s government in Denmwk m n84. In the foUowing year Bogisjav dW Iwm^e to Canute on 
proper we know but little. His most remarkable institution the of his long-ship, off jomsbeng in ;P<^erama,:Canute 
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h^nccfforth styling himsdf king of the Danes and Wciids. This 
victory led two years later to the voluntary submission of the two 
Abodrite princes Niklot and Borwin to the Danish crown^ where- 
upon the bulk of the Abodrite dominions, which extended hrom 
th«5 Trave to the Womow, including modem Mecklenburg, were 
divided between them. The concluding years of Canute^ reign 
were peaceful, as became a prince who, though by no means a 
coward, was not of an overwhelmingly martial temperament. 
In 1197, however, German jealousy of Denmark's ambitions, 
especially when Canute led a fleet against the pirates of Estonia, 
induced Otto, margrave of Brandenburg, to invade Pomerania, 
while in the following year Otto, in conjunction with Duke 
Adolf of Holstein, wasted the dominions of the Danophil 
Abodrites. The war continued intermittently till laoi, when 
Duke Valdemar, Canute’s younger brother, conquered the whole 
of Holstein, and Duke Adolf was subsequently captured at 
Hamburg and sent in chains to Denmark. North Albingia, as 
the district between the Eider and the Elbe was then called, now 
became Danish territory. Canute died on the 12th of November 
1202. Undoubtedly he owed the triumphs of his reign very 
largely to the statesmanship of Absalon and the valour of 
Valdemar. But he was certainly a prudent and circumspect 
ruler of blameless life, possessing, as Arnold of Liibeck (c, 1160- 
12T2) expresses it, ‘‘ the sober wisdom of old age even in his 
tender youth.” 

See Danmarks Riges Histofie. Oldtiden og den aeldft Middelalder 
(Copenhagen. 1897-1905), pp. 721-7^*5. (R. N. B.) 

CANVAS, a stout cloth which probably derives its name from 
cannabis, the Latin word for hemp. This would appear to indi- 
cate that canvas was originally made from yams of the hemp 
fibre, and there is some ground for the assumption. This fibre 
and that of flax have certoinly been used for ages for the produc- 
tion of cloth for furnishing sails, and for certain classes of cloth 
used for this purpose the terms sailcloth ” and “ canvas ” are 
synonymous. Warden, in his Linen Trade, states that the 
manufacture of sailcloth was established in England in 1590, as 
appears by the preamble of James I., cap. 23 : — Whereas the 
cloths called Mildemix and Powel Daties, whereof sails and other 
furniture for the navy and shipping are made, were heretofore 
altogether brought out of France and other parts beyond sea, and 
the skill and art of making and weaving of the said sailcloths 
never known or used in England until about the thirty-second 
year of the late Queen Elizabeth, about what time and not before 
the perfect art or skill of making or weaving of the said cloths was 
attained to, and since practised and continued in this realm, to the 
great benefit and commodity thereof.” But this, or a similar 
cloth of the same name had been used for centuries before this 
time by the Egyptians and Phoenicians. Since the introduction 
of the power loom the cloth has undergone several modifications, 
and it is now made both from flax, hemp, tow, jute and cotton, 
or a mixture of these, but the quality of sailcloth for the British 
government is kept up to the original standard. All flax canvas 
is essentially of double warp, for it is invariably intended to 
withstand some pressure or rough usage. 

In structure it is similar to jute tarpaulin ; indeed, if it were 
not for the difference in the fibre, it would be difficult to say 
where one type stopped’ and the other began. “Bagging,” 

tarpaulin ” and “ canvas ” form an ascending series of cloths 
so far as fineness is concerned, although the finest tarpaulins are 
finer than some of the lower canvases. The doth may be 
natural colour, bleached or dyed, a very common colour being 
t^. It has an enormous number of different uses other than 
naval. 

Amongst other articles made from it ore :-^eC5eptacle$ for 
photographic and other apparatus ; bags for fishing, shootsng, 
golf and other sporting implesfients ; shoes for cricket and 
other games/ afid for yachting ; travelling cases and hold-alls, 
lettCT'^bags, school-bags ‘am mse^^b^ for horses. iLaige 
quantities it die vorioos makes of ffax and Ootton cltiiyases are ! 
tarred/ and then used foir covering |;<XKls4»i railways, wharves, 
dodcs, ete.'*'' . 

$Sail canvaaisj'SMtuii^ aatrOnghuild/aiid iatpiUe different 
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from the canvas cloth used for embroidery purposes, oftetltOsiHed 
! art canvas.” The latter is similar in structure to cheese doths 
and strainers, the chief difference being that the yarns for Art 
canvas are, in general, of a superior nature. All kinds of 
vegetable fibres are used in their production, chief among which 
are cotton, flax and jute. The yarns are almost invariably two 
or more ply, an arrai^emcnt which tends to obtain a uniform 
thickness — a very desirable element in these open-built fabrics. 
The plain weave A in the figure is extensively used for these 
fabrics, but in many cases special weaves 
are used which leave the open spaces well 
defined. Thus weave B is often employed, 

While the “imitation gauze” weaves, C 
and D, are also largely utilized in the 
production of these embroidery doths. 

Weave B is known as the hopsack, and 
probably owes its name to being originally 
used for the making of b^s for hops. 

The doth for this purpose is now called 
“ hop pocketing,” and is of a structure 
between bagging and tarpaulin. Another class of canvas, 
single warp termed “ artists’ canvas,” is used, as its name implies, 
for paintings in oils. It is also much lighter than sail canvas, 
but must, of necessity, be made of level yarns. The best qualities 
are made of cream or bleached flax line, although it is not unusual 
to find an admixture of tow, and even of cotton in the commoner 
kinds. When the cloth comes from the loom, it undergoes a 
special treatment to prepare the surface for the paint. 

CANVASS (an older spelling of “ canvas ”), to sift by shaking 
in a sheet of canvas, hence to discuss thoroughly ; as a political 
term it means to examine carefully the chances of the votes in a 
prospective election, and to solicit the support of the electors. 

CANYNGES (Canvnge), WILLIAM {c, 1399-1474), English 
merchant, was born at Bristol in i3()9 or 1400, a member of a 
wealthy family of merchants and doth-manufacturers in that 
dty. He entered, and in due course greatly extended, the 
family business, becoming one of the richest Englishmen of his 
day. Canynges was five times mayor of, and twice member of 
parliament for, Bristol. He owned a fleet of ten ships, the 
largest hitherto known in England, and employed, it is said, 
800 seamen. By special licence from the king of Denmark he 
enjoyed for some time a monopoly of the fish trade between 
Iceland, Finland and England, and he also competed successfully 
with the Flemish merchants in the Baltic, obtaining a large 
share of their business. In 1456 he entertained Margaret of 
Anjou at Bristol, and in 1461 Edward IV. Canynges undertook at 
his own expense the great work of rebuilding the famous Bristol 
church of St Mary, Redcliffe, and for a long time had a hundred 
workmen in his regular service for this purpose. In 1467 he 
himself took holy orders, and in 1469 was made dean of 
Westbury. He died in 1474. The statesman George Canning 
and the first viscount Stratford de Redcliffe were descendants of 
his family. 

See Pryce, Alemorials of the Canynges Family and ikeir Times 
(Bristol. 1854). 

CANYON (Anglicized form of Span, canon, a tul)e, pipe or 
cannon ; the Sp^ish form being also frequently written), a 
type of valley with huge precipitous sides, such as the Grand 
(^yons of the Colorado and the Yellowstone rivers, and the gorge 
of the Niagara river below the falls, due to rapid stream erosion 
in a “ young ” land. A river saws its channri vertically down- 
wards, and a swift stream erodes chiefly at the bottom. In 
rainy regions the valleys thus formed are widened out by slope- 
wash and the’ resultant valley -slopes are gentle, but in. and 
regions there is very litUe side-extension of the valleys iWd 
the river cuts its way downwards, leaving almost vertical 
diffs above the stream. If the stream be swift ae in the 
Western plateau of North America, the cutting action wUl be 
rapid. The ideal conditions for developing a canyon are. ; gr^t 
altittide and slope causing swift streams, arid fcopditions with 
absence of ssiicle^wash, and hard rock hmizontally bedded which 
iriB the waito 
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CANZONE, a form of verBe which has reached us from Italian 
literature, where from tiie earliest times it has been assiduously 
cultivated. The word is derived from the Proven9al comb, 
a son^, but it was in Italian first that the form became a literary 
one, and was dedicated to the highest uses of poetry. The 
canzone-strophe consists of two parts, the opening one being 
distinguished by Dante as the fronte, the closing one as the 
sirma. These parts are connected by rhyme, it being usual 
to make the rhyme of the last line of the fronte identical with 
(^t of the first line of the sirma. In other respects the canzone 
Vas great liberty, as regards number and length of lines, arranpfe- 
meilt of rhymes and conduct of structure. An examination 
of best Italian models, however, shows that the tendency 
of tile canzone-strophe is to possess 9, 10, ii, 13, 14 or 16 verses, 
and that of these the strophe of 14 verses is so far the most 
fi!^uent that it may almost be taken as the type. In this form 
itresembles an irregular sonnet. The Vita Nuova contains many 
examples of the canzone, and these are accompanied by so 
many explanations of their form as to lead us to believe that 
the canzone was originally invented or adopted by Dante. 
The following is the proemio or fronte of one of the most cele- 
brated canzoni in the Vita Niuwa (which may be studied in 
English in Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s translation) : — 

** Donna pictosa e di novella etate, 

Adoma assai di gentilczza umane, 

Era 14 ov' io chiamava spesso Morte. 

Veggendo gli occhi mid pien di pictate. 

£d ascoltando le parole vane, 

Si mosse con paura a pianger forte ; 

Ed altro donne. che si fiiro accorte 
Di me per quella che meco piangia, 

Fecer lei partir via 
Ed appriss4rsi per farmi scntire. 

g uel (jicea : * Non dormire * ; 

qiial dicca : ‘ Perch4 s\ te sconfortc ’ ; 

Allor lasciai la nuova fantasia, 

Chiamando il nome della donna mia." 

The Camoniere of Petrarch is of great authority as to the 
form of this species of verse. In England the canzone was 
introduced at the end of the sixteenth century by William 
Drummond of Hawthornden, who has left some very beautiful 
examples. In German poetry it was cultivated by A. W. von 
Schlegel and other poets of the Romantic period. It is doubtful, 
however, whether it is in agreement with the genius of any 
language but Italian, and whether the genuine Canzone 
toscana” is a form which can be reproduced elsewhere than 
in Italy. (E. G.) 

CAPE BRETON, the north-east portion of Nova Scotia, 
Canada, separated from the mainland by a narrow strait, known 
as the Gut of Canceau or Canso. Its extreme length from north 
to south is about no m., greatest breadth about 87 m., and area 
3120 sq. m. It juts out so far into the Atlantic that it has been 
called “ the long wharf of Canada,” the distance to the west 
coast of Ireland being less by a thousand miles than from New 
York. A headland on the east coast is also known as Cap)e 
Breton, and is said by some to be the first land made by Cabot 
on his voyage in 1497-1498. The large, irregularly-shaped, 
salt-water lakes of Bras d’Or communicate with the sea by two 
channels on the north-east ; a short ship canal connects them 
with St Peter’s bay on the south, thus dividing tiie island into 
two parts. Except on the north-west, the coast-line is very 
irregular, and indented with numerous bays, several of which 
form excellent harbours. The most important are Aspy, St 
Ann- s, Sydney, Mira, Louisburg, Gabarus, St Peter's and Mabou ; 
of these, Sydney Harbour, on which are situated the towns of 
Sydney and North Sydney, is one of the finest in North America. 
There are numerous rivers, chiefly rapid hill streams not navigable 
for any distance ; the largest are the Denys, the Margaree, 
the Baddeck and the Mita. Lake Ainslie in the west is the most 
extensive of several fresh-water lakes. The surfoce of the island 
is broken in several places % ranges of hills of moderate elevation, 
well wooded, and containing numerous picturesque glens and 
gorges; the northern promontory consists of a plateau, rising 
at Cape North to a height of 1800 ft. This northern projection 


is foimed of Laur^tian gneiss, the only install in Nova Scotia 
of this formation, and is fring^ by a narrow border pf carboni- 
fmus rocks. South of this extends a Cambrian belt, a continua- 
tion of the same formation on the Atlantic coast of Nova Scotia. 
On various portions of the west coast, and on the south side 
of the island at Seacoal Bay and Little River (Richmond county), 
valuable seams of coal are worked. Still more important is 
the Sydney coal-field, which occupies the east coast from Mira 
Bay to St Ann's. The outcrop is plainly visible at various 
points along the coast, and coal has been mined in the neighbour- 
hood from a very early period. Since 1893 operations have 
been greatly extended, and over 3,000,000 tons a year are now 
shipped, chiefiy to Montreal and Boston. The coal is bituminous, 
of good quality and easily worked, most of the seams dipping 
at a low angle. Several have been mined for some distance 
beneath the ocean. Slate, marble, gypsum and limestone are 
quarried, the latter, which is found in unlimited quantities, 
being of great value as a flux in the blast-furnaces of Sydney. 
Copper and iron are also found, though not in large quantities. 

Its lumber, agricultural products and fisheries are also im- 
portant. Nearly covered with forest at the time of its discovery, 
it still exports pine, oak, beech, maple and ash. Oats, wheat, 
turnips and potatoes are cultivated, chiefly for home consump- 
tion; horses, cattle and sheep are reared in considerable numbers; 
butter and cheese are exported. The Bras d’Or lakes and the 
neighbouring seas supply an abundance of cod, mackerel, herring 
and whitefish, and the fisheries employ over 7000 men. Salmon 
are caught in several of the rivers, and trout in almost every 
stream, so that it is visited by large numbers of tourists and 
sportsmen from the other provinces and from the United States. 
The Intercolonial railway has been extended to Sydney, and 
crosses the Gut of Ganso on a powerful ferry. From the same 
strait a railway runs up the west coast, and several shorter 
lines are controlled by the mining companies. Of these the most 
important is that connecting Sydney and Louisburg. Numerous 
steamers, with Sydney as their headquarters, ply upon the 
Bras d’Or lakes. The inhabitants are mainly of Highland 
Scottish descent, and Gaelic is largely spoken in the country 
districts. On the south and west coasts are found a number of 
descendants of the original French settlers and of the Acadian 
exiles (see Nova Scotia), and in the mining towns numbers of 
Irish are employed. Several hundred Mic Mac Indians, for the 
most part of mixed blood, are principally employed in making 
baskets, fish-barrels and butter-firkins. Nearly the whole 
population is divided between the Roman and Presbyterian 
creeds, and the utmost cordiality marks the relations between 
the two faiths. The population is steadily increasing, having 
risen from 27,580 in 1851 to over 100,000 in 1906. 

There is some evidence in favour of early Norse and Icelandic 
voyages to Capie Breton, but they left no trace. It was probably 
visited by the Cabots in 1497-1498, and its name may either 
have been bestowed in remembrance of Cap Breton near 
Bayonne, by the Basque sailors who early frequented the coast, 
or may commemorate the hardy mariners of Brittany and 
Normandy. 

In 1629 James Stewart, 4th Lord Ochiltree, settled a small 
colony at Baleine, on the east side of the island ; but he was 
soon after taken prisoner with all his party by Captain Daniell 
of the French Company, who caused a fort to be erected at Great 
Cibou (now St Ann's Harbour). By the peace of St Germain 
in 1632, Cape Breton was formally assigned to France ; and in 
1654 it formed part of the territory granted by patent to Nicholas 
Denys, Sieur de Fronsac, who made severd small settlements 
on the island, which, however, had only a very temporary suewss. 
When by the treaty of Utrecht (1713) the French were deprived 
of Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, tiiey were still left in posses- 
sion of Cape Breton, and their right to erect fortifications for 
its defence was formally acknowledged. They accordingly 
transferred the inhabitants of Plaisance in Newfoundland to 
the Element of Havre k I’Anglois, which aoon after, under the 
name of Louisburg, became the capital of Cape Breton (or He 
Rcqrale, as it was tiien ctt]led)/<aad an important myiitary post. 
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Cod 4 uhii^ fotned tlw ■tapie >Bdutry,«iid« laige oontmfand 
tmde in ItauAcmAM, fan^ «ad earned an widiJ 

tike Eagliflhcata^ td the «ou<k In it teas o^tund Iqf 
n fone 6 f vokmtaeta from New Bc^h^ under Sir William 
Pepperell ^1696-1759) au^ ^ a Britnh fleet under Commodote 
Warren (i 7 o^i 753 > By dw treaty of Aix-U'Chapdle, the town 
was Tettorwl ito F^oe ; but in 1758 was again ci^ktured by a 
Bift^ force under General Sir Jefl^ Anuient and Admiral 
BaMwou Ob ' die conclusion of hostilities the island was ceded 
to Engkiid by the treaty of Paris ; and on die Ttii of October 
1763 h was united ty royal prochunation to the govemnunt 
of Nova Scotia. In 1784 it was separated from Scotia, 
uid a new capital foimded at the mouth of the SpiUdsh river 
fay Governor Desbarres, which received the name Of Sydney 
in honour of Lord Sydney (Sir Thomas Townsh^d), then 
secreta^ of state for the colonies. There was tnuttediately 
a considerable influx of setders to die island, which received 
another important accession ly the immigration of Scottish 
I^hlandtos from 1800 to i8a8. In 1830, in s{Hte of strong 
opposition, it was again annexed to Nova Scotia. Since then, 
its history has uneventful, diiefly centring in the 

development of the mining industry. 


Bisliooraphy. — ^H utoncal: Richard Brown, A History of ths 
Island of Caps Srston (1869), and Sir John Bourinot, Historieai and 
DsscripHvs Account of Caps Breton (1892), are both excellent. See 
also iMnys, I^criptton giogr. st htst. dot cdtss ds I'AmMiius sep- 
tOHtrioneds (1673) ; VKhon, Lettrss st mimotrss du Cap Briton (t 760), 
General: Reports of Geological Survey, 1872 to 1882-1886. and 
1899 to 1899 (ty Robb, H. Fletcher and Faribault) ; H. Fletcher, 
Tke Sydney Coal Fields, Cape Breton, H.S. (1900) ; Richard Brown, 
The Coal Fields of Cape Breton (1871 ; reprinted, 1899). 


CAPE COAST, a port on the Gold Coast, British West Africa, 
in 5® 5' N., 1® 13' W,, about 80 m. W. of Accra. Pop. (1901) 
38,948, mosdy Fantis. Tliere are about 100 Europeans and a 
colony of Krumen. Hie town is built on a low ba^ of gneiss 
and micaceous sb^ which runs out into the sea and anords 
some protection at the landing'place against the violence of 
the surf. (This bank was the CiAo Corso of the Portuguese, 
whence die English corruption of Cape Coast.) The casde faces 
the sea and is m considerable sixe and has a somewhat imposing 
wpearance. Next to the casde, used as quarters for military 
omcers and as a prison, the principal buildi^ are the residence 
of the district commissioner, the churdies and schools of various 
denominations, the government sdiools and the colonial ho^tal. 
Many of the wealthy natives live in brick-buQt residences. 
The streets are hflly, and the town is surrounded on the east and 
north by high ground, whilst on the west is a lagoon. Fort 
Victoria lies west of the town, and Fort William (used as a light* 
house) on the east. 

The first European setdement on the spot wa> that of the 
Portuguese in 1610. In 1653 the Swedes esta Mi s ti ed themsdves 
faiere and built the ca«de, wfaidi they named Card u s b Uig. In 
1659 the Dutdi obtained possession, but the casde was seised 
in 1664 by the English under Captain (afterwards Admiral St) 

a obert Holmes, and it has not since been captur^ in spite 
: an attack ly De Euyter in 1865, a Ftench attadk in 17^7, 
ahd various assaults ly the native tribes. Neat to Elmina 
it was the strongest lost on the Guinea Oasst. Up 

to 1876 the town was the capital of the British seMuments on 
the ooost, the admiaistcation being vthwi ttmo«w|to Accra. 
It is 'Stiil one of'ihe chief porta^of Ihe Gold Coato uMuny, and 
from it fetdrts the direct road to KttnnsL In 1905 it'Wlsis granted 
munic^ 'govemment. In the eeiiirtyard of the^^tofMle toe 
buried Oetmi Madean ^gofretaak of the oedony' iiiMt''it843) 
and his tm <Lnetitia '^ndteth L«ndoa)i TM’lwes tSa 
mtoked by two stoasihenrhtoMepectiuelwtheinitSidin n S. L.” 
aar M." TM' M ‘on 'llto rast side of iUr torai is 
etuddad wito 'ditBisiid<>iBMt di| ge rt * tota ' flM -Eiifivas ate 
dmdedtaateaeran nde 

oil recutodaed aapttkw-^ahd' ItoaMihitisttrtiBQa dtmmi 'and 
ItoWa'TTi . ’ ■' ) .1 rr', / 


tJAM OWUNnr (ofiioially, Paovmca or ntt Cane or Goon 
H6n”), the most southern part of Africa, a British posseation 
since i8o6> It was named from the promontory on its soudl- 
wist coast discovered in 1488 by the Portuguese navigator Diba, 
uid nw which the first settlement of Europeans (Dutbh) was 
made in 165c. From 1873 to 19x0 a self-governing colony, hi 
the la8^named year it entered the Union of South Africa as on 
original province. Cape Colony as such then ceased to exist. 
In ^ present article, however, the word " colony ” is retained. 
Hie “ pro v inces ” r e f e r re d to -era tiie colonial dmsions existing 
before the passing of the South Africa Act 1909, except in the 
sections ConsHMiott and Govimmetil and Law and Justice, where 
the diaiiges made by the establishment of the Union are set 
forth. (^ also South Africa.) 

Boundaries and Area.— The coast-line extends from the mouth 
of the Onmge (a8“ 38' S. 16® 27' E.) on the W. to the mouth of 
the Umtamvuna river (31® 4' S. 30® 13' E.) on the E., a distance 
of over 1300 m. Inland the Cape is bounded E. and N.E. by 
Natal, Basutoland, Orange Free State and the Transvaal; N. 
by the Bediuanaland Protectorate and N.W. by Great Namaqua- 
Ifuid (Gennan S.W. Africa). Flom N.W. to S.E. the colony has a 
breadth of 800 m., from S.W, to N.E. 750 m. Its area is 376,995 
sq. m.— more than five times the size of England. Wolfish Bay 
(g.v.) on the west coast north Of the Orange river is a detached 
part of Cape Colony. 

Physic^ Features . — The outotanding orographic feature of the 
coimtiy is the terrace-formation of the land, which rises from 
sea-level by well-marked steps to the immense plateau u^ch 
foms seven-eighths of Sooth Africa. The coast region varies in 
width from a few miles to as many as fifty, being narrowest on the 
south-east side. The west^ coasti-line, from the mouth of the 
Orange to the Cape pminsula, runs in a general south-east 
directum with no deep indentations save just south of 33® S. 
where, in Saldanha Bay, is spacious and sheltered anchorage. 
The shore is barren, consisting hugely of stretches of wlute 
sand or thin soil sparsely covered with scrub. The Cape 
peninsula, which forms Table Bay on the ninth and False Bay on 
the swth, juts pendant l^ond tlie normal coast line and consists 
of an isolated range of hills. The scenery here becomes bold and 
picturesque. Dominating Table Bay is the well-known Table 
Mountain (3549 ft), flat-topped and often covered with a “ table- 
cloth ’* of wud. On its lower slqies and around Table Bay is 
built Cajpe Town, capital of the emony. Rounding the storm- 
'vexed of Good Hope the dioee trends south-east in a series of 

curves, fororing shallow bays, until at the saw-e^ed reefs of Cape 
Agulhas (Portugjuese, Needles) in 34® 51' 13^8. 30® £. the 
southenanost point of the African continent is reached. Hence 
the coast, now very slightiy indented, runs nortii by east until at 
AlgcaSfy (#5® 45' E.) it takes a distinct north-east bend, and sq 
pontiauM bt^wnd the omfines of the cobny. Along the southern 
and eatoatBi ahera tiie countay is better watered, more fertile and 
more jdctuiraque than along the western seaboard. Cape Point 
(Ci^of Good Hope) stands 840 ft. above the sea ; Cape Agulhas 
455 ft Farther on the green-clad sides of the Uiteniquas 
Ifoimtatns ore jriaiidy vkiMe from the sea, and as the traveller 
by boat procera eastwwd, stretches of forest are seen and 
auwtbjweof aeountam stnaassoartyiiig their waters to the ocean. 
In this part of the coast the imly good natural harbour is the 
spadoUsestuaiyof (heKnysnSriverm93®5'E. The entrance, 
imeh is torer a bar with 14 ft minimum depth of water, is 
betweed two bold' sandsttme i^s, called the Heads. 

Off 'the (hast are a'few small iSliiads, moiifly mere rocks within 
the bay. None is far from the mainland. The hugest are 
Doa^ Itionii, so tn. S. of Saldanha Bay, and Robben ISlSnd, 
at tiie entrance to TSUe Bay. St Croix is a rode in Algoa Bay, 
upon whkfli Dim iastoted to have erected a cross. A number of 
small iSlandi off the coast bi German South-West Africa, c^defly 
rahwUe' for ‘their gaan0‘ cf^iotits, also belong to Gape CnoHy 
{•ee AtfcnA’ItoQUtHA). " ' 

' fftosSs Cotostor.i^-Off thc'east and soutii shifrea of the colony 
toe Ifioatontbiqine >or AguBias current sweqM .hnuto-wettward 
stito •srtoWmobtit'to set up a bade drift tme hodr drift or 
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counter current flowing n^^reatt is dose in ebote And ill taken 
advantage of IwMesselsjMHiur fix>mC^Toim to On the 


advantage of l^iHiesselsffdnglixNnCimToim^ On the 
west coast the current pim northwaros. Jim a deflected atreaeo; 
from the west drift of the roaiing |Qiije$ ’’ and coming from 
Antarqtic r^ons is much colder tbm the Agulhas current Ofl 
the southern point of the continent (ihc d^lhas current meets the 
west ddftigtving rise to alternatesteea^ of warm and cold water, 
Thii^ part of the coast, subject alike to strong westerly and south- 
eastmy winds, is often tex]^>e^tMOtt8, as is witnessed by the name. 


‘ ocirruptuin of a Hottentot iwmd jao 4 Having 

croeaedths little iKarroo^irom whidainae mmcnniountaindiainiL 

^ ^ A « j ■ t* « , .1 • ,, 


a aetoi^ hkh tange hai to be diaobad* Thii idooe the tnwpeller 
finds bbnsw on another ttd>ldaad-*ttha Great KaniQo. It has an 
average width nf 3 o m. and is about ^ jn. long. Notthwanils 
the Kmtdo (fit*.) is bounded by tfaenmparts of the grnt nmer 
tableland, of which only a coiqnacativ^ unall portion is in 


the Karroo it bounded by tfaemiparts of the grnt nmer 
tableiaaad, of which only a coiqpacativ^ small portion is in 
Cape Coloiiy. This sequence of hill and plain— namely (i) liie 
coast plain, (s)firBtraag«of hills>.(a) first pl»t^(I 4 tUeKmooX 



Cabo Tonntntoso, given to the Cape of Good I^pq, and to Uie 
fi^y wredniQfi the coast. The most famous was that of the 
British troopi^ “ Birkenhead,” on the sfith of February 185a, 
off Banger Poin|, midway between Cape of Good Hope and Cape 
Agulhas. 

Moutiiaint and ttMAandSi — ,has been stated that the land 
rises by well-marked stfpps to a vast qentral p^teau. Beyond the 
coast plau, which hereand there attains a heigh^f fioo It., are 
mountain ranges running parallel to thg^ore. INKse mountains 
are the supporting walls m successive tettaces. When the stsep 
southern sides of me ranges nearest the sea/are ascended the hills 
ato often found to he fiat-topped with a gsntle sk^ northwrd 
giving on to a plateau raruy more than ^40 119. wide. This 
pht^u is c^ed the Southern or Little Kar^, Ksxroe being a 


(4)secondfnnge of hi]]a,<5) second plateau (the >&eat Karroo), (fi) 
main chsSn of 'mountains Warding, (7) thss^ vast interior tablekuio 
—is c h a r apte rist ic of the greater part of thoioifiony but is not 
dearly igsfrked in the south-east and norih-west borders. The 
huterm^ and atu»t lofty, diam of monntsins fdhms a curve 
almost fid^tieal with that of the const at a generalidutaocs of 
tso m.,fri^ the ocean. It is kapern in 4 ifiennt piaces under 
diffoent nimet,aQd the same name being also ofteni^van to one 
or more of.fhe coast ranges tha»Omea«^tnm of thuaouittains is 
confusing^, the mapjf«i Tl^finoitde^tlgdpenstioesofidtei^^ 
amst rani^>tb« DtalWi n 4 w l « -<»4».) 

from, |ouq( to north-east. Ody uw souH||n iM^ms of the maoS 
"* in ^ Cplony, toe Iwhest ft.T-heiiM,m 

Basutoland and ;liMaL tonng wentergnit^ 




is kiMrWtt »8 CIbe SloMbel^ 

ftit w wbe t ig ted Weaimto mboMutk. Tldte iMiriteigtsiftHse 
db«e% soutlu In tbe ^iMtftrbeiigf n«|m is CornfftSs 
8<oo ft above the sea, the highest point m the colony. In Ihe 
Niottwveld an hdghts of over 6ooe ft the Komsb^ tange, 
tshidi joins Nieowveld cm the east, eweepslrom the sooth to 
^ notth-vrest ahd is followed by ^ Roggeveld moontains, 
whkh laet the western seaboait]. North Of we Roj^geveld the 
intttior plateau approaches closer to the sea than m soulhem 
Qs^Omny. Ihe slope of ^plateattbehig also westward, the 
nountain ranpait » less ^evated, and north of 33° S. few points 
attain 5000 ft. The coast taneet an here, in Nantsiqualana and 
the district Of Van RhynS i>oipi but the outer edges of the inner 
Mmge. They attain their highest point in the Katnies Ben, 5511 
ft above the sea. Northward tat Orange river, marking the 
frontier of the colony, cuts its way throu^ tiie hills to tiie 
Atlanric. 

lihom tihe Olifsnts river on the west to the Kei river on the 
east the series of parallel tenges, which are the walls of the 
terraces between the bmer tableland and the sea, ate clearly 
traceable. Iheir general dinction is always that of the coast, 
and they are cut across by rugged g^es or kloofs, through 
which the mountain Streams make their way towanls the sea. 
The two chief chains, to distingmsh them from ti>e inner chain 
already described, nay be call^ the coast and centnd chains. 
Each haa many local names. West to east the central chain is 
Imown as ^e Cedarberg, Oroote Zwarteberg (h%hest point 
6988 ft.), (hOote river, Winterhoek (with Cockscomb mountain 
5773 ft high) and Zuuibetg ranges. The ISuurberg, owing to the 
north-east trend of the shore, b^mes, east of Port Elitabetb, a 
coast range, and the central chain is represented by a more 
northerly line of hills, with a dozen different names, which are a 
south-easterly spur of the Sneeuwberg. In this rai^ the Great 
Winter Berg attains a he^ht of 7800 ^ 

The coast chain is rqpresented west to east by the Olifants 
mountains (witii Great Winterhoek, fidtS ft. high), Drakertstein, 
Zonder Einde, l4ui|ebeig (hij^t point 3614 ft.), Attacpias, 
Uiteniquas and various other ranges. In consequence of the 
north-east trend of the coast, already noted, several of these 
ranges end in he sea in bold bluffs. FVoiW the coast plain rise 
many short ranges of considerable elevarion, and on he east aide 
of False Bay parallel to TaMe Bey range is a mountain chain 
wih heights of 4000 and 5000 ft. East of the Kei river he whole 
of he country withih Cqie Colony^ save he narrow seaboard, is 
mouritamotts. Hie souhem part is lately occupied wih spurs 
of he Stormberg ; he norhem portion, Griquaitand Bast and 
Plmdcdand, wih he Itaidts of he DmkeMsbetg. Several peaks 
esceeed 7000 ft. in height Zwait Borg, near m Baautt> 4 fatri 
frontier, rises 7615 ft. above he tea. Mount Currie, fhrher 
souh, is 7396 ft high. The Witte Bergen (over 5000 ft. hjgh) 
are an inner spur of he DnUtensbetg running hrodgh the 
Hersdiet district 

That part of he inner tabldnAd of Souh Africa which is in he 
colony iu an average devotion of ^oco ft, being higher m he 
eastern han in he western diitricis. It eonsistg wide roffiitg 
treeless pUins soured byhebedstif nmny rivers, often hylora 
fieat psM of he yes»> TlmtsIbMaad fa bruhea by hd'OiOnne 
riiief, wWch t r avei ees'ite whole length. Norh' of he river the 

r eau ikipes tmfhwisd t* alem wmetimee as'Icrirae soeo 
IheODOOtiy fa of enevehiMsm desdsM haiwdttrhan Sbtrh- 
efhd (he BMnritthtMMii).' RMig fioh hc rihhui 
sue dfahis of facdalwd hSk ludh ns he> Etfaiee 

B«g«a> he ASb«Mm tnoUMihfa’attd iKmtAHssi hiBt, coatpeMw 
hNly indn^nMhit<lliq8eSi ' * 

.Uhoi# he sBp is w &fa^l eteiwii held McljiiifhfedMe'Ot^^ 
fakOMir ewtwttsffhiieH^llSsih^^ 

fa>ynie<)«feiit 

aMMilHiiNfa. ' TlivffnfcdMw 
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arid'mluifis are covered wih sbsBow bech of hb ilt^hh soB, 
WidcS only require he fertBfaiag power ot water to rMhVHbheh 
•vwBabfe tor pasture or ogiicolture. After he poriodfarir Mbw, 
he Kamo end he gteat plains of Bushmanland are co wi irha 
into vast Adds of grass and flowering shrubs, but he summersutt 
reduces them agSain to a barren and bumt-up aspect. Ufa 
pastoral lands or velii are dfatinguished according to he natuie 
of their hertnge as sweet *’ or “ sour.” Shallow sheets of water 
termed vteii, usually brachish, accumulate after heavy nun at 
many places in the plateaus ; in he dry seasons hese spots, 
where the soS is not excessive^ saline, are covered with rich 
grass and afford favourite grazing land for cattle. Only in the 
souhem coostdand of the cohmy fa here a soil and moisture 
supply suited to forest growh. 

— ^The inner chain of mountains forms he watershed of 
theodony. Norhof this great rampart the country drains to he 
Orai^ which flows from east to wttt neuly across he 
continent For a considerable distance, boh in its upper and 
lower courses, he river forms the norhem frontier of Cape 
Colony. In he middle section, where boh banks are in the 
coloi^, the Orarm receives from he north-east its greatest 
tributary, he Vaar(g.v.). The Vaal, wihin he boundaries of the 
colony, is inmased by he Harts river faom he norh-east and 
the Riet river from the souh-east, whilst just within he oolony 
he Riet is joined ty he Modder. All these tributaries of the 
Orange flow, in heir lower courses, through he eastern part of 
Griqualand West, he only well-watued portion of he colony 
north of he mountains. From he noth, below he Vau 
confluence, he Nosob, Molopo and Kuruman, intermittent 
streams which traverse Bechuanaland, send their occasional 
surplus waters to he Orange. In general these rivers lose hem- 
selves in some vlet in the desert land. The Molopo and Noaob 
mark he frontier between he Bechuanidand Protectorate and 
he Cape ; he Kuruman lies wholly within the colony. From 
he souh a number of streams, he hrak and Ongers, the Zak 
and Olifants Vlei (he two last uniting to form he Hc^beest)^ 
flow north towards he Orange in its middle course. Dry for a 
great part of the year, hese straams rarely add toyhing to the 
volume of he Onnge. 

South of he inner dtain he drainage is direct to he Atlantic 
or Indian Oceans. Rising at considerable elevations, he coast 
rivers hill housands of feet in comparatively short courses, and 
many are little dse tiian mountain tonents. They make heir 
way down the mountain sides hrtmgh great gorges, and are 
noted k he eastern part of he countiy for hw extremely 
rinuous course. Impetuous and magnifioent streams after heavy 
rain, hey beoMne in the summer mens rivulets, or even diy up 
altogeher. In almost eveiy instance he mouths of the nvcrs 
are obstructed 1 ^ sand hors. Thus, as is the case of theOrssige 
rivm' also, tMy ere, whh rare exceptions, uimavigih'fa. 

CMnilltiag smell eneams, thecoaitriversrtimting to he Atkntie 
are the BuAdo, OBflmts and Berg. It may be pofoted out here 
hat he same^nasM is r^ieaitemy apfAfad woughout Sbuh 
Africa to different streams^ Buffito, >OHflmts (dephants*) and 
Orooie (lyMt) bei^ feVomfae des^tfana. Th^ all occur 
morb hen once k uipe Colony. Of he west coast rivers, he 
Buiito,afaout«s3amlotig,tlm men norhem imAhmftkipMtont^ 
iewe through Uttk MamaqiMiliuid. The CHifants (tjo m.), 
Vdtih fsaetoBy osnMks a idr daph of wator, rises k he 
MkMwhoek mesuitriM sssd bWs aorh betwewi he Cedarbeig 
ttiff OSfaniis wn gea, Hie Hoonii a itosam wih a somewhat 
pnmffel hot mm asettiSy ooiirse, toksihe Oiifonts about 50 at,; 
hove its mouth, the Atlaatic being reached a semicirCotw 

a to he eoMh-kMt. The Basg river (105 m.) rises k he. 

titi4lfab<fafibek attdfliMm hrough fertile oounteir^ J||ii 
fawfav^faesfaiiy hstotbsi, to he sia a* St Helena Bw.-iliiii 
fak^ffabtoifoifahwtisittoffWBS 
•ilbtii'hefefefahtosfat hemiset wiMsrly stteem of 


fa SfaMfrilewsly he 
iiidriaCi^,heyondl^ 
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Ikt waters wlddi 4 esoeitd froia tlMf ilsmous Hex lU«er I’ltka. 
the Breeds titenoSHbUotSa the linei<tl 4 M Langebeig mountains as 
for as Swidlendam,whentt tuixiMlihhtii, and traversing tfoe coast 
{>lam,teach«i!twseaia St Sebaaihui Bay. I*tem its mouth Ifoe 
liver is navigable by small v u si s el s for from go 10.40 m. Sastot 
the Breede me following tims, sJl having thor rise on ithe iiuier 
mountain ^nin> are paaM in the wder named »-«-<20Uiits 
^e»a.y Gaintoos (s9e>A>)i8unday(i9o m.). Great Sdt(s3o m.), 
niei (150 m.), Bashee {99 m.) and Umximvuba or St Jtdm's 

^ m.); 

The Gourits is fonned by the junction of two streuns, the 
Gamka and the jC^fonts. The Gamka rises in the Nieuwveld 
not for from BeanfcHt West, travmses the Great Karroo from 
north to soudt, and forces a passage through the 2>irarteberg. 
Crossing the tittle Karroo, it is joii^ from tiie east hy tiie 
Olifoats <(1x5 m.), a stream vdueh rises in the Great Karroo, 
being known in its ufqter course as the IVaka, and pierces the 
jCwartehieiB near its eastern end. Thence it flows west across the 
littfo Em^ past Oudtshoom to its junction with the Gamka. 
Ihe imited stream, triiich takas the aanw of Gourits, flows south, 
•ndiinoeives from the west, a few miles above the point where it 
hMSto through the coast range, a tribut^ (125 m.) beating the 
enmmon name Oroote, but Known in its upper course as the 
wflds. Its headwaters are in the Komsbeig. The Touws 
(90 m.),whichTi8e8 in die Great Karroo not for from the sources of 
the Hex river, is a tribut^ of tlm Groote river. Below the 
Gcoote die (kiuritz receives no important tributaries and 
enters the frtdian Ocean at a point ao m. south-west of Moasel 
Bay. 

The GamtooS is also frnmed by the junction of two streams, 
the Koim, an unimportant river vriiich rises in the coast hills, 
akid the Gmote river. This, ike Groote river of Cape Colony, has 
its rise in the Nieuwveld near Nels Poort, being known in its uig>er 
course as the Salt river. Plowing south-east, it is joined by the 
Ksoriega on the left, and breaking through the escarpment of the 
Gneat Karroo, On t^ lower level changes its name to the Groote, 
the hiUs whim oveihang it to the north-east being known as 
Groote Rivm’ Heights. Bending south, the Groote river pams 

S the coast chain Cockscomb mountain, and being 
y the Kough, flows on as dw Gamtoos to the sea at St 
Bajr. 

Sunday river does not, like so maoy of the Cape streams, 
dtaqge its name on passii^ from the Great to the Little Karroo 
fad again on reaching, the ooastpfoin. ZtriseeintheSneeuwbeig 
pordMsesttrf Gtaafl KeiiMt, flows south-east through one of the 
most fertile districts of dm Great' Kanoo, which it pierces at die 
western and cf <he Shiuriteig (of dm coast chain), ana teaches the 
ocean in Algoa Bay. 

G|M Salt river is formed by the junction of the Kat with 
the Great Pish river, which is the miun Stream. Several small 
ptreams rising in thaZuurbeig (of the inner efaain^unite to form 
Ijdie Great Pish river iriuobjpasMM through Qnideck,<andcreeriiig 
ttis Karroo, chaigp» jtigenra directum from south to east, and 
is ginned fay the Koone^or Koemso) and Kat, boch of which 
risalhdiewiitterhefg. Thence, as the Great Salt river, it winds 
south to the sea. Grwt Fish liverwdistkigtnshed for the sudden 
imd gBNltrise of its waters after heavy ram arri {mitoesneedisfly 
fmuouBCtpirBe. Thus near CodthouaeiiaBway station itmakes an 
utilost cimliar bend Cf sCm., the ends bsiag searcfly s m. apart, 
in which disfiace it foils SCO fb Althout^jmths other stssams 
whidi cross d|ti(£am>o,!di« river is sometimes diy in its 'upper 
ceu^, it hasaih.«tim(itedf<abJMial disdNige of 51,704,000,000 
cubic ft. M I ' 

The heaiNtneaiHrpf the Kevefinn caBed the Great Kei, rise 
mthe Stormb^^atellhe river,'wlU|gh reaemUesilhe GreatSiuli 
in its maoy twutt,flo«fofoa generriitteiith-cacfcdirfctfo^ thioi^ 
mountuttous country flnriil it teaelos the coast i|ilahiw> its 
tomthfoc^ub in* diieft.Sne northlfMIt of Baihloo^ 
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valleys, WUiii „ 
aHfojitaiioeo'dw riven, wwhig tol 
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the histoiy of the C 0 e the KetfAiyB an fanperiant part aafoag 
marldng-flteiboandaiy befmeen dtoCnfony'imd the mdepeoderit 
Kaflfr tsAifib ^or me Ufflrimv«ba>«lnd other Tnsnskei rivers 
seeKamMOfo.) ' > 

Of the ritevx rising in the coast driin dm Knysna (jo m,% 
Kowie (40 n^ Keiskama (75 m^) and Buflrio (45 m.) may be 
mendon^. The Knysna rises in the UHenkiuas hills and h of 
importance at a feeder of the lagoon or eetuary of the seme 
name, one of the few good harbours on the coast. The banks 
of tfaw Knysna are very pictutesc^ Kowie river, whidi rises 
in the Zuuihetg mountains near Grahamu Town, is also noted 
for the beauty of its banks. At its mouth is Port Alfred. The 
water over the baijiermits dm entrance of vessehi of 10 to ra ft. 
draught. The Butyo rivo' rises in the hilly country nordi of 
King William’s Town, past which it flows. At the mouth of 
the river, where the scenery is very fine, is East London, dutd 
in importance of the ports of Cape Colony. 

The frequency of ’’ fontein ” among the place names of the 
colony bean evidence of the number m spri^ in country. 
They are of tm found on the flat-topped hiUs whidh dot tm 
Karroo. Besides the ordinary springs, mineral and thermal 
springs are found in several places. 

LcAss tmi Caves . — Cape Colony does not possess any lakes 
properly so called. Tnm an, however, numerous natural 
basins Which, filled after heavy rain, rapidly dry up, leaving an 
incnistadon of sriit on the ground, whence their xuune of salt 
pans. The largest, Commisuoner’s Salt Pan, in the arid north- 
west district, IS 18 to so m. in drcumference. Besides these 
pans there are in the bterior plateaus many riullow pools or 
tdeis whose extent varies according to the myness or moisture 
of the dimate. West of Knyma, arm aeparated from die seadiore 
by a sandbank only, are a series of five tdrir, turned in flood 
tames into one sheet of water and sendii^ occasional spills to 
the ocean. These vUis are known odleotivdy as “ the lakes.” 
In the Zwartebeig of the central chain are the Cango Caves, 
a remarkable aerws of caverns containing many thousand of 
stalactites mid stalagmites. 'These weaves, distant 20 m< from 
Oudtehoom, have formed in a ddomite limestone bed 
about 800 ft thick. There me over lao separate chambers, 
die caverns extending nearly a mile in a straight line. 

CitMofe.— The chmate of Cape Colony is noted for its healthi- 
ness. Its diief characteristics are the dmiess and dearness 
of the atmosphero and the considemUe daily range in tempera- 
ture; whilst neverdieless the oxtremes of heat and cold are 
rarely encountered. The mean annual temperature evn* the 
greator p^ of the oounliy is iimder 65° F. The duri ^ents 
m detetmining the dhn«te<«re dm .vast masees of water a die 
southern hemi^ero and idie devsdon of die laad. The large 
extent of ocean IS prunnrily responaifcil» for dm lower temperotuM 
Of the air m plaoes soudi' of die tropics oompared with that 
experienced in countriesin die same latitude norm of dwioqiiator. 
Thus Cape Town, about 34° S., has a mean tempmature^ flj” F., 
which correspoaos with 'dwt of dm Frimch and Italian Eivima, 
in 4 i'’to 43 *K FhrtitedmMssirilheatmQivhBimilhe elevation 
of jdw oouatty is Tha> east and soudi-eMt winds, 

whioh. contsin most moistoie, diss^ste thrir stnidthi sgrinst 
die Bsakensberg and other moanteia'nngeB which, guard the 
mtoior. Thus 'while the opaiitlimdB, etpaciafly iat>w south- 
east, enjtty an-ampfo raiafoll, dm dtnds as'tbty advanoe west 
amd nosidicmitain less and less atofotime,'eo'di#t>«ver dmforgri 
pmt of the country dfougfrt focoaunomasiid save s e.i Akmgfiifre 
vafliqr of die fowsrGraage min fens inat MK, for yeers togemer. 
Urn drought <is jnesessed jia fotiosilty foy dm occasioroNiat 
dry wind from the desert regibn in dtougbydasriiad 

ie usually followed by virirott tlwn di fii s ronw) I '.t 'if 
• Whilst dm genro^rimsacteriditM^ dm ri i in atn iawi aa-hero 
hudinad^’m aieouidiy tof M km na aroaiis CfodidMawri them 
aro aaaair sadations ifoi'd ia i iidi i tr disdfotsi, 
im dalhi»«ddn'^^fl>e i gpfodtifo ia n 'ia tha 

rawin'* ' 

fl oiiit Dt<1d1i iif in iMmik 





imMielew^ niNilBBdiiawiD tb«<Ci^ p taiowJ *, «Kwj»» 
tiBaiil''ec^tiom fnML b ^ancnl tiw atoMitt m but 
MAmer and adntMV aiiauinr Mtiuig froak Stptembtr «o Aprfl 
aiad Aintar fittng 11 m nat of 'tbs nar. Hie greatett heat is 

•j(pb 4 enosd 4 a DseenoilMt^ Jaimaiy and Februaty'^'aiulBt June and 
^Ji^-aM tiw eeUastaaonn*. Intiwawtempartof tfaeool^ 
tbe Wter b the taiagr Nasoai in tlw eastetn {Mit the chief rains 
came in ■nratioeA A &ie diasm fvotn Pott £lieabeth noitb-west 
across tfie Kanoo >in the dincticni of Walfish Bay rooKhly divides 
die regions of tbe sHnter and sosnaer rains. M ue ooun^ 
nordi of ibe central mountaiii cbun and west of 93° £., inehidtng 
tbesrestem part of the <Gnat Karroo, has « mean annual nin&fl 
under 19 in. East of the af E. Hu plateaus hive a mean 
anwad ramfsU rang^ from ta to 95 in. llie western eoast- 
tands and the little Karroo have a ndtifaU of from xo to 90 in. ; 
the Cape peninsula 1 ^ exeeption having an average )reariy 
rainfall of 40 in. (sec Cam Town). Along the sooth coast aim 
in die south-east the mean annual rainfall exceeds 95 in., and is 
over 50 in. at some stadons. The rain falls, generally, in heavy 
and sudden storms, and fcequendy washes away the surfrwe soil 
The mean annual teraperatureof ttoooast region, whidi, as stated, 
is 63° F. at Cape Town, inoreases to the east, die coast not oidy 
trending north towards the equator but feeling the effect of die 
warm Mozambique or Agulhas current. 

On the Karroo the mean maximom temperature is 77° F., the 
mean minimum 49°, the mean daily range about 97°. In summer 
the drought is severe, the heat duri^ the day gnat, die nights 
cool and clear. In winter frost at night is not uncommon. The 
climate of the northern jdains is similar to that of the Karroo, 
but the extremes of cold snd heat are greaiter. In the suimnw 
die shade temperature readies 110° F., whilst in winter nights 
19 ° of frost have been registered. The hot westerly wmds of 
summer make the air oppressive, though violent thunderstorms, 
in which form the nortlmm distncts reoove most of thdr scanty 
rainfall, occasionally clear the atmosphere. Mirages are occasion- 
ally seen. The keen air, accompanied by the brilliant sunshine, 
renders die winter dimate very enjoyable. Snow sddom falls 
in the coast region, but it lies on the ^her mountains for three 
or four months in the year, .md for as many days on the Karroo. 
Violent hailstorms, which do great damage, sometimes follow 
periods of drought The most disagreeable feature of the 
c^ate of the colony is the abundance of dust, which seems 
to be blown eveiy wind^ and is especially prevalent in the 
rainy season. 

That white men can thrive and work in Cape Cdony the 
history of South Africa amply demonstrates. Ten generations 
of setders from northern Ewcpe have been bom, livM and died 
there, and the race is as strong and viRotous as that from whidi 
it 8t»sng. Mahnud fever is pracdciuly imn-existent m Cape 
Cdony, and diseases of the chest are rare. (F. R. C.) 

6<dsgy.— The odoiqr adeidB the typical deyelopn^t of die 
gedogi^ socoeSskm south of the ZaabesL Tbt foUomng 
general atTaagetneiit <bas bedi determined 
Tabus os Fokmations. 
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asHb pad weft } on the sbnfh ud east the LowWKakfdSiSttd 
Dra nrstems are bent tg> into sharp folds, beneath wUebybaHb 
.quite, hmited areas, the piwCape recks eninge. In did ililM 
tegions the strike oonforms to the coastal outline on t^ dainty 
raid east • 

Mfr'Cape rocks oecur in three regions, presenting a didepBah 
development in each:— 


North. 


Matflflo Sexto 

Ongeliik Voloiilftb Senes 
Griqiiatowp Sexto 
Campbell Ruid Series 
Black Reef Sedes 
Pxii^ Vetoniit Series 
Keis series 
Namaqaaland Schists 


West. 


Nieuwerust Beds 
Ibiquas Beds 


Namaqualand Sddsts and 
Malmesbury Beds ** 


South 


Cango Bedii. 


Malmacbttiy 

Beds 




The pre-CajM rocks are but little undmtood. They no doubt 
represent fontotions of widely different ages^ but all that can be 
•aid is that they are ^[reatly older titan tiie Cape System. The 
hope that the^ will yield fossils has been hdd out but not yet 
lulled IJteir total tiudcness amounts to several thousand feet 
The ro^ have been greatly dumged 1 ^ pressure in most cases 
and by 'tiie intrusion of gx^t masses of igneotis matetialy the 
Namaqualand sdtists and Malmesbmy beds being^ most altered. 

The most prominent member of the Cango series is a coarse 
conglomerate ; the other vodcs include slates, limestone and 
pocphyroids. The Ibiquas beds consist of conglomerates and 
grits. Both the Cango and Ibiquas series have been invaded 
b3r granite of older date than the Table Mountain series. The 
Nieuwerust beds contain quartzite, arkoie and shales. They 
rest indifferently on the Ibiquas series or Malmesbuxy beds. 

The pre*Cspe rocks of the northern i[egion occur in the Camp^ 
bell Ra^, Asbestos motintains, Matsap Langebergen, and in 

the Sdhuftebeigen. They oontam a |p*eat variety of sediments 
and igneous ro^. The oldest, or Keis, series consists of quarts 
sites, quartz-schists, phyllites and conglomerates. These are 
overlain, pcdiaps unconformably, by^ a great thickness of lavas 
and volcanic weodas ^iel volcanic series, Beer Vley and 
2 tokoe Baard amygdaloids), and these in turn bv the quartzites, 
grits and shales of the BladcfReef senes. The chief room of the 
Campbell Rand series are limestones and dolomites, with some 
interibedded quartzites. Among the Griquatown series of quarts 
zHes, limestones and shaleB are numerous bands of jasper and 
large quantities of crocidolite (a fibrous amphibole^; while 
at Blink Klip a oirious breccia, over seo ft. thick, is locally 
developed. Evidences of one of the oldest known glaciations 
have been found near the summit in the district ^ Hay. Hie 
Ongeluk voteanic series, consisting of lavas and breedas, 
ably ovwdies the Griquatown series j while the grits, <martrite!i 
and conglomerates of the Matsap senes rest on them witii a great 
discordance. 

Rocks of the €&pe System have on^ been met with in the 
southern and eastern parts of South Afnca. The lowest member 
(TMh Mountain SaxmstDn^ consists of sSndstmies with sub- 
oxrimate bands of shale. It forms the upper part of Table 
Mountain and enters largety into the formaton m the southern 
mountainous foWed bdt It is unjCossihfmii ermept for a few 
obsemm shelM obtoto iw Abedcf coi^omerateis 

reaairied as of oriafaL ^ 

^EeTikle Mofantain Swristone j^ww m coafoniubl^ bin 
m iBqiunra of sMUranM and riuiles (Bokkeveld Beds), writ 
oqiorad b the Coh) and Warn Bokkevdds. The lowest faedi 
oo at a m inM^r auMSng Piumpt, UmMiaho^ JMto- 

taOitt Sfdr^t GtmtOi GnMtutn, (Mwantt, BOmmm 
liaair pra the Bevoalm rac^ 

iiiSaal'irfa»||»iil«|h tad Belitb America aii^P^- 
ikriMi|m*l<^r4iraaiAH^ to trie Bevotuao 
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jqqiiperfect remiuna cif j^Iaatt laio tile 

Had the^Ere not^^ufiicieIl| to detennine if t$e beds belong to the 

Devonian or Carbonifetons System. 

^ The thickness of the rooks of the Cape %stem exceeds 5000 ft. 

The Kap*oo Systemis par exaeUence tiiaigeological foitnatim of 
South Africa. The greaten>art of the colony belongs to it, as do 
laige tracts in the Orange Eree State and Transvaal^ It includes 
the following well-defined subdivisions ; — 


BtOnnberg 
' Series 


Beaufort 

Series 

£cca 

Series 

Dwyka 

Series 


" Volcanic Beds . . 

Cave Sandstone , . 

Red Beds . . . 

, Molteno Beds ; • . 

Burghersdorp Beds ] 
Dicynodon Beds [ 
Parciasaurus Beds j 
' Shales and Sandstones 
Laingsburg Beds 
^ Shales 
' Upper Shales 
Conglomerates . . 

Lower Shales . . 


Feet. 

4000 1 

800 y Jurassic 


Permian 


600 y Carboniferous 
lopo 1 


In the southern areas the Karroo formation follows the Copt 
System conformably ; in the north it rests unconformably on 
very much older, rocks. Tbe most remarkable deposits are 
the conglomerates of the Dwyka series. These ^ord the 
clearest evidences of glaciation on a great scale in early Carboni- 
ferous times. The deposit strictly resembles a consolidated 
modem boulder clay. It is full of huge glaciated blocks, and in I 
different regions (Prieska chiefiy) the underlying pavement is 
remarkably striat^ and shows t^t the ice was moving south- 
ward. The upper shales contain the small reptile Mesosaurus 
Uriuidms, 

Plants constitute the chief fossils of the £cca series ; among 
others they include dossopieris, Gangamopieris, PhyUoihua, 
The Beaufort series is noted for the numerous ranains of remark- 
able and often gigantic reptiles it contains. The genera and 
species are numerous, Dicynodon^ Oudenodottf Pareiasaurus 
being the best known. Among plants Glossopteris occurs far the 
last time. The Stormberg series occurs in the movmtainous 
regions of the Stormberg and Drakensberg. The Molteno beds 
Contain several workable seams of coal The most remaricable 
feature of the series is the evidence of volcanic activily on an 
extensive scale. The greater part of the volcanic series is fonned 
by lava streams of great thickness. Dykes and intrusive sheets, 
most of which end at the folded belt, are also numerous. The age 
of the intrusive sheets met with in the Beaufort series is usually 
attributed to the Stormbei^ period. Th^ form the kopjes, or 
^aracteristic flat-topped hiUs of the Great Karroo. The Storm- 
beig series contains the remains of numerous rutiles. A true 
crocodile, Noiochampsa, has been discovered in the Red Beds 
and* Cave Sandstone. Among the plants, Tkinnfeldia and 
Taenioptms are common. Three genera of fossil ^es, Clei- 
titrolepis, Semof$oit$s and Ceraiodus, ascend from the Beaufort 
series into the Cave Sandstone. 

Cretaceous rodcs occur only near the coast The plants of the 
Uitenhage beds bear a close resemblance to those of the Weaiden. 
The marine fauna of Sunday river indicates a Neocomiaa age. 
The chief genera are Hamiies^ Baetdites, Crioceras, Olcostephamus 
and certain Trigomas. 

The suporficial post-Cretaceous and Recent deposits are 
srididy spread. High-level, gravels occur from 600 to 2000 ft 
aboVe the sea. The remains of a gigantic ox, Batiif, 

have been obtained from the alluvium near the Modder river. 
The recent deposits indicate that the land has risen for a long 
period. (W. G.*) 

Faufuu-^Tbt fauna is very varied^ but soma of the wild animals 
common in the early davs of tiie odlbny have been exterminated 
(e.g. quagga and bla!^wW)> and others {e,g, the Uon^ rhinoceros, 
driven fa^ond tito, oemfines of the Gape. Other game 
lUre been so reduced in numbers as tonsquire spef^ ^proteraon. 

cl ass tn diides the elei^tiaiit (now foenid only Knysna 

iiflity'M seW (stHctiy pte- 

tsffpd, alflpiwBHilp: much the sameiregviiiiis asime dephanit). 


elaad, caihif koodoo, other kinds of antolepe^^e^ 

gnuu The le(qpard M not protected^ bit l^ers ia the mountain^ 
ous distoh:ta. Cheetahs are also fonnd^ kiriuding a rare woolly 
variety peonUar to tbe Karroo. Both leopards and cheetahs 
are commonly spoken of in SoutiifAhiBa as tigers. Other 
carnivora mere or less common to the colony are the spotted 
hyena, aardrwelf (or Pn^eles), silver jackal, or Cape 

wfld dog, and various kinds of wild cats* Of nngulata, besides a 
few hundreds of rare varieties, there are the springbuck, of 
which great herds still wander on the open veld, tl^ steinbok, a 
mall and beauty animal which is sometimes coursed like a 
hare, tiie klipsprii^er or chamois of South Africa,” common in 
the mountains, the wartrhog and the dassie or rode rabbit. 
There are two or tluee varieties of hares, and a species of jerboa 
and several genera of mongooses. The English rabbit has bc^ 
introduced into Robben Island, but is excluded from the mai^ 
land. The ant-bear^ with veay long snout, tongue and cars, is 
found on the Karroo, where it makes inro^s on the ant-h^ps 
which dot the plain. There is also a scaly ant-eater and various 
species of pangolins, of mrboreal habit, which live on ants. 
Baboons are found in the mountains and forests, otters in the 
rivers. Of reptiles there are the croeexiile, confined to the 
Transkei rivers, several kinds of snakes, induding the cobra di 
capello and pufl adder, numerous lizards and various tortoises, 
including the leopard tortoise, the largest of the continental 
land forms. Of birds the ostrich may still be found wild in some 
r^ions. The great kori bustard is sometimes as much as 5 ft. 
high. Other game birds Include the francolin, quail, guinea- 
fowl, sand-^ouse, snipe, wild duck, wild goose, widgeon, teal, 
plover and rail. Birds of prey indude &e bearded vulture, 
aasvogel and several varieties of ^les, hawks, falcons and owls. 
Cranes, storks, fiamingoes and pelicans are found in large variety. 

Parrots are rardy seen. The greater number of birds belong 
to the order Passeres ; starlings, weavers and larks are very 
common, the Cape canary, long-tailed sugar bird, pipits and 
wagtails are fairly numerous. The English starling is stated to 
be the only European bird to have thoroughly established itself in 
the colony. The Cape sparrow has completdy acclimatized itself 
to town life and prevented the English sparrowobtaining a footing. 

Large toads and frogs are common, as are scorpions, 
taran^a spiders, butteries, hornets and stinging ants. In 
some districts the tsetse fly causes great havoc. The most 
interesting of the endemic insectivora is the Ckrysochloris or 

golden mole,” so called horn the brilliant yellow lustre of its 
fur. There are not many varieties of freshwater fish, the 
commonest being the baba or cat-fish and the yellow fish. Both 
are of large size, the baba weighing as much as 70 lb. The 
smaUest variety is the culper or burrowing perch. In some of the 
tdeis and streams in which the water is intermittent the fish 
preserve life by burrowing into the ooze. Trout have been 
introduced into several rivers and have become acclimatized. 
Of sea fish there are more than forty edible varieties. The anock, 
the steenbrass and geelbedc are common in the estuaries and 
bays. Seals and slicks are also common in the wa^s of the 
Cape. Whales visit the coast for the purpose of XHlving. 

Of the domestic animals, sheep, cattle ai^ dogs were possessed 
by the natives when the country was discovered by Europ^s. 
The various farm animals introduced by the whites have thriven 
well (see below, Agriculture). 

Flora . — ^The flora is rich and remarkably varied in the coast 
districts. On the Karroo and the interior platieau there is lesa 
variety. In all, some xo,ooo diflerent apaom bave been noted 
in the colony, about 450 genera bring pe^liar to the Cape. 
The bush of the coast districts and ’lulls consists largely 
of heaths, of whjeh there are oyer Thehaatiis and 

the rhenoster dr rhinoceros wqc^ a |^nt x to 2 ft. high 
r^mbl^ , heatW, the |£eatur<^ of toe 

flora of toe dSatriett pr^vailiM^ pink 

oolouredL The deriduous iflrisri lose ibrir the dry 

aeitoPV but reviye the winter xaaas;;). tias 

flerima ato tiia jifiw lil^. and the iria. ^ ^ 
airiridiiig bmetkaqf 




tbe l3b» dw&idiy^sub* 

tKiptoftl Of r pod^mj^ am ttfnmdi «f |c^ 

gnitea: Cape ftmers <» 

Jiumbem. Seweand 

am md%eiioue to The jo-called Amerk^ al^ has 

aboi be^ aatuniUzed. 11 m laudor^^ and maey other 
plama ^ Ipreat mJua in: medicine am indigei^s in abund- 
anee. Am(»^ plants remarkable in tfaeif Appearance and 
stfuctnre may Im noted the t^ctuftrlike Euphoria .^r spuxg 
piaitts^ the SlOfpAia or carrion flower^ and the, elephant’a toot 
or Hottentots’ bread>^ a plant of the same order as the yam. 
Hooks, thorns and am characteristic of many fouth 

African plants.. , 

Forests are confined to the seaward slopes of the coast ranges 
facing soothe They cover between 500 and 600 nu The 
forests contain a great variety of useful woods, affmding ebtcellent 
timber ; among the commonest trees are the yeltow wood, 
which is also one of the largest, belonging to the year species ; 
Uack iron wood ; heavy, close-grained and durable stinkhout ; 
melkbout, a white wood used for wheelwork ; nieshout; and 
the assegai or Cape lancewood Forest trees rarely exceed 
50 ft. in height and scarcely any attain a greater height than 
^ ft A diaracteristic Cape tree is Leucadmdron argenteum 
or silver tree, so named from the silver-like lustre of stem and 
leaves. The so-called cedars, whence the Cedarberggot its name, 
exist no longer. Among trees introduced by Dutch or 
British colonists the oak, poplar, various pines, the Australian 
blue-gum (eucalyptus) and wattle flourish. The silver wattle 
grows freely in idiifti^ sands and by its means waste lands, 
e.g. the Cape Flats, have been reclaimed. The oak grows more 
rapidly and more luxuriantly than in Europe. Thme are few 
indigenous fruits ; the kei apple is the hruit of a small tree or 
shrub found in I^raria and the eastern districts, where also 
the wild mid Kaffir plums are common ; hard pears, gourds, 
water melons and species of almond, chestnut and lemon are also 
native. Almost all the fruits of other countries have been 
introduced and flourish. On the Karroo the bush consists of 
dwarf mimosas, wax-heaths and other shrubs, which, after the 
spring rains are goigeous in blossom (see Karroo). The grass 
of the interior plains is of a coarse chamcter and yellowish 
colour, very diflerent from the meadow grasses of England. The 

Indian ” doab grass is also indigenous. 

With regard to mountain flora arborescent shrubs do not 
reach beyond about 4000 ft. Higher up the slopes are covered 
with small heath, Bfumaceae, Ruiaceae, &c. All plants with per- 
manent foliage are thickly covered with hair. Above 6000 ft over 
seventy species of plants of Alpine diameter have been found. 

Races and Popi^ion.—Tht first inhabitants of Cape Colony 
of whom there is any reemrd were Bushmen and Hottentots 
(qji^X The last-named were originally called Quae<)uaes, and 
received the name Hottentots from the Dutch. They dwdt 
c^fly in the south-west and north-west parts of the, country ; 
elsewhere Um inhabitants were of Bantu negroid sto^, and to 
thm was applied the name Kaffir. When the Gape was dis- 
covered by Europeans, the pc^Rilation,except aIong theicoast, was 
very scanty and it is so stiiL The advent of Dutds ee^ers 
and a iew Huguenot families in the s^th oentuiy wds ioUOwed 
in the Z9th century by that of Engtisfa and Gennim immigrants 
The Bushmen retreaf^ before the white xaoes and now; few are 
to be found in .the cdony. Them live chiefly in the^ ^ 
boriioHng the Oange river. Ihe tribal ocganization of the 
Hottentots diab been iiroken up^ and pme bred 

lepitaentatimof die lece sdnrive^w^ 

- ^ Hottentot, Dutch and Ka& now 

form the bulk the Mriva pofmlation wtst of 
livers Of Kiilfo tribes^^ 

^BiDge riant me Ibe BeetateMw^ 


£Dapaitod,^dhiefly fmm TheiriWit^ 

die Kaffir tribes. (For parrioataiti df die 
native) races see their separate artides.) Of the white ^riUaeii 
in tim been completely ablKwhiS 

in the Xhstch. They and the German settlers are maiidty 
pastoral people. The Dutch, who have retained in a debased 
form ^ir own language, also engage largely in agricultusi 
and viticulture. Of fine physique and hardy constitution^ 
the^ are of strongly independent character; patriarchal in 
their family life; shrewd, rirm and couragieous; in religion 
Protestants of a somewhat atisteie type. Education is somewhat 
neglected by them, and the percen^e of iUitera^ among adults 
is high. They are firm behevers in the inferiority of the black 
races and regard servitude as their natural lot The British 
settlers have developed few charaoteristtes difiering from the 
home type. The British element bf the community is largely 
resident in die towns, and is generally engaged in trade or in 
professional pursuits ; but in the eastern provinces the bulk 
of the farmers are English or German ; the German fanners 
being found in the district between King William’s Town and 
East London, and on the Cape Pemnsula. Numbers of them 
retain their own language. The t^m “ Africander'*’ is some- 
times applied to bH white residents in Cape Colony and 
throughout Britbh South Africa, but is often restricted to 
the Dutch-speaking colonists. “ Boer,** i,e, farmer, as a ilynonym 
for “ Dutch,** is not in general use in Cape Colony. 

Besides the black and white races there is a large colony of 
Malays in Cape Town and district, originally introduced by the 
Dutch as skves. These people are largely leavened with 
foreign elements and, professing Mahommedanism, religion rather 
than race is their bond of union. They add greatly by their 
picturesque dress to the gaiety of the street scenes. They are 
generally small traden, l:mt many are wealthy. There are also 
a numb^ of Indians in the colony. English is the language of 
the towns ; elsewhere, except in the eastern provinces, the iaal 
or vernacular Dutch is the tongue of the majority of the whites, 
as it is of the natives in the western provinces. 

The first census was taken in 2865 when the population of the 
colony, which then had an area of 195,000 sq. m.,and did not 
include the comparatively densely populated Native Territories, 
was 566,158. Of these the Europeans numbered 187,400 or 
about 33 % of the whole. Of the coloured races the Hottentots 
and Bushmen were estimated at 82,000, whilst the Kaflirs formed 
rix>ut 50 % of riie population. Since 2865 censuses have been 
taken--m 1875, 1891 and 1904. In 1875 Basutoland formed 
p^ of the colony ; in 1891 Transkei, Tembuland, Griqualand 
East, Griqualand West and Waifish Bay had been incorporated, 
and Basutoland had been disannexed ; and in 2904 Pondoland 
and British Bechiumaland had been added The following 
table gives the area and population at each of the three periods. 


^875. 

1891- 

1904. 

Area, 
sq. m. 

Pop. 

Area 
aq. m. 

Pop. 

Area, 
sq. m. 

Pop. 

201.136 

849.260 

260.928 

2.327.224 

*76.993 

2409,804 


The ,1875 census gave the population of the ooteny proper at 
that of Basutoland at 128,276. The colony is 
officiaUy divided into nine provinces, but is more conveniently 
treated as coa8istii^>0f three regions, to which may be added the 
detskched area of Walfirii Bay and the islands along the (^t of 
Mamaqualand TlMtabfoonthene26tpages^^ 
of jp^lationm.^^ 

The whifo popuhtfoiii^ wfoch as stat^ 187,400 in 1865 
599^741. in 1904#) was at the jniaonediate censuses 236,983 
in 1895 aed 876^7 in TTMfnofKirtiQn of Dutch descend 

whit^ Bfitisb/ origin is about 3 to 2.> 

the mciease 

tte varying areas of the 
multifdi^i more lapidly : the 

last-nan^ being 4ite»jbiO0nri^ 
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of total pi^mlatioii iWifia the fMt)poxtim^ of 4 to 6 m the 
colony proper. The gr^ bulk of &e people;^^^ tho coast 
region. The pcmilatio^ iaitenfiest in the sonnbrwest comer (^ch 
indudes Q^^Towni f^ capital) white ou:^uiiiberB 


Population (1904). 



Area in 
sq.in. 

White. 

Coloured. 

Total. 

Per 

Cape Colony Proper . 
British BeAuanaland 
Native Territories 

Walfish Bay and Islands , . 

266,613 

51*424 

18,310 

648 

353.43* 

9.368 

16.777 

144 

936.*39 

73.104 

817,867 

853 

1.469.691 ' 

^84.474 

834.644 

997 

' 7*21 

1*64 

43*30 

1*50 

Total . 

i 76 . 99 S 

579 * 74 t 

1,830,063 

2,409,804 

8.70 


the coloured population. Here in an area of 17x1 sq. m. the 
inhabitants exom 064^000^ being 154 to the scj. m. T^e urban 
populationi reckoning as such dwellers in the nine largest towns 
and their suburbs^ exceeds 331^000^ being nearly 25 % of the 
total population of the colony proper. Of the coloured inhabit- 
ants at the 1904 census 15^682 were returned as Malay^ 8489 as 
Indians^ 85,892 as Hottentots,^ 4x68 as Bushmen and 6289 as 
Griquas. The Kaffir and Bechuana tribes numbered i,x 14,067 
individuals, besides 3x0,720 Fingoes sep^ately dassified, while 
279,662 persons were described as of mixed race. Divided by 
sex (induding white and black) the nudes numbered (1904) 
1,218,940, the females x, 190,864, fdnales being in the proportion 
of 97^70 to 100 males. By race the proportion is ; — ^whites, 
82*16 females to every 100 males (a decrease of 10 % compared 
with 1891) ; coloured, 103*22 fences to every xoo males. Of 
the totsd population over 14 years old — 1,409^975 — ^the number 
married was 738,563 or over 50 %. Among the white population 
this percentage was only reaped in adults over 17. 

The professional, commercial and industrial occupations employ 
about one-fourth of the white population. In 1904 whites engaged 
in such pursuits numbered respective!)^ only 32,202, 46,750 and 
67,278, whereas 99,3x9 were imaged in domestic emplo3rment, 
and II 1,175 agricultural employment, while 2x4,982 (mostly 
children) were dependants. The natives follow domestic and 
agricultural pursuits almost exdusively. 

Registration of births and deaths did not become compulsoi^ 
till 1895. Among the European population the birth-rate is 
about 33*00 per thousand, and the death-rate i4<oo per thousand. 
The bir^-rate among the coloured inhabitants is al^ut the same 
as with the whites, but the death-rate is highe]>— about 25*00 
per thousand. 

Immigration and Efwgnarffon.— From 1873 to 1884 only 23,337 
persons availed themselves of the government aid to immigrants 
from England to the Cape, and in 1886 this aid was stopped. 
The total number of adult immigrants by sea, however, steadily 
increased from 11,559 in 1891 to 38,669 in 1896, while during the 
same period the number of departures by sea only increased from 
8415 to 17,695, and most of this increase took place in the last 
year. But from 1896 onwards the uncertainty of the political 
position caused a falling off in the number of immigrants, while 
the, emigration figures still continued to grow; &us in 1900 
there were 29,848 adult arrivals by sea, as compared with 21,163 
depai^tiires. Following the dose of the Anglo-Boer War the 
immigratioxi figures rose in 1903 to 61,870, whereas the departures 
numbered 29,615. This ^eat increase proved transitory; in 
1904 and 1^05 the immigrants numbemd 32,282 and 33,775 
respectivdy, while in the same years the emigrants number^ 
33,651 and 34,533* At the census of 1904, 21*^ % of the Euro- 
pean population was bom outside AMca, persons of Russian 
extraction constituting the strongest foreign element 

Provinces . — ^The division of the colony for the purposes 

of administration and election of members for the legislative 
oouncil was into two provinces, a western and an eastern, the 
imtem being largely Dutch in sentiment, the eastern chiefly 
With Ihe gfowtit of the oolony^^ ^ese provinces were 
to be mcoavemendy la4[e, and by ah actof government, 

|Hi|||^|yentateme^ The director of die teasus estiniated 
Hottentots at^about 56^006.^^ 



vdudbL beoime law in 2^^ was pcntixmed^^^ 

seven pitsvincesi about the Mae time new fisail divisions were 


I ^bout the Mm time new ffscd divisioia were 
formed whhin them by the reduction of tiiose already exktiiig. 
The seven^^novinces are named from their geographical position i 
western, north * western, south ** western, 
eastern, riorth-easterii, south-eastern and 
midland. In gemnrd usage the distinc^^ 
made is into western andaastem provinces, 
according to tiiearea of the priinary division. 
Griqualand West on its incorporation with 
the cofeny in z88o became a separate pro- 
vince, and when the crown colony of British 
Bechuanaland was taken over by the Cape 
in 1895 it also became a separate province 
(see Griqualand and Bechuanaland). For electoral purposes 
the Native Territories (see Kaffraria) are included in the eastern 
province. 

Chief Towns . — With the exception of Kimberley the principal 
towns (see separate notices) are on the coast. The capital. Cape 
Town, had a population (1904) of 77,668, or induding 
suburbs, 169,641. The most important of these suburbs, which 
form separate municipalities, are Woodstock (28,990), Wynberg 
(18,477), and Ckupemont (14,972). Kimberley, the centre of the 
diamond mining industry, 647 m. up country from Cape Town, 
had a pop. of 34,331, exclusive of the adjoining municipality of 
Beaconsfidid (9378). Port Elizabeth, in Algoa Bay, had 32,959 
inhabitants, East London, at the mouth of the Buffalo river, 
25,220. Cmbridge (pop. 3480) is a suburb of East London. 
Uitenhage (pop. 12,193) is 21 m. N.N.W. of Port Elizabeth. 
Of the other towns ^merset West (2613), Somerset West Strand 
(3059), Stellenbosch (4969), Paarl (11,293), Wellington (4881), 
Ceres (241b), Malmesbury (3811), Cd^on (3508), Worcester 
(7885), Robertson (3244) and Swellendam (2406) are named 
in the order of proximity to Cape Town, from which Swellendam 
is distant 134 m. Other towns in the western half of the colony 
are Rivemdale (2643), Oudtshoom (8849), Beaufort West 
(5478), Victoria West (2762), De Aar (3271), and the ports of 
Mossel Bay (4206) and G^rge (3506). Graaff Reinet 
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Middlcburg (6137), Cradock (7762), Aberdeen (2553), Steyns- 
burg (2250) and Colesberg (2668) are more centr^ly situated, 
while in the east are Graham’s Town (13,887), King William’s 
Town (9506), Queenstown (9616), Moltcno (2725), Burghersdorp 
^2894^ Tarl^tad (2270), Dordrecht (2052), Aliwd North 
(55^), the largest town on the banks of the Ora^e, and Somerset 
]^t (52x6). Simon’s Town (6643) False Bay is a station of 
the British navy. Mafeking (2713), in the extreme north of the 
colony near the Transvaal frontier, Taungs (2715) and Vrybuig 
(2985) are in Bediuanaland. Kokstad (2903) is the capital of 
Griqualand East, Umtata (2342) the capital of Tembuland. 

Port Nblloth is the seapob for the Namaqualand copper mines, 
whose headquarters are at O’okiep (2106). Knysna, Port 
Alfred and Port St Johns are minor seaTOits. Barkly East and 
Barkly W^ ore two widely sepiurated towns, the first being 
E.S.E. 'Of Aliwal North and Barkly West in CS^ualand West 
Hopetowxiand Prieska areon the south side of the middle course 
of the Oi^ange river. Upington (2508) lies further west on the 
north bank of the Orange and is the laigest town in the western 
pi^ of Bechuanaland. Indwe (2608) is the centre of the coal- 
mining region in the east of the colony. Ihe goieral plan of the 
small country towns it tiMiibHtreets laid out at right angles^ and 
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Roggevddi and is ctuefiy grdwn dim and in the lower hfllt of 
Namaqualawi MeaUes (extensively used ^ food to cattle and 
bones) are very laigely gimm fay the coloured populaCioa and 
lUffir com aiinost mclusivdy so. Oats are fprown over a vdder 
area than any ^ttier cfOp> and next to ntohes are the heaviest 
crop grown. They are often out whdst stiU tender^ dried and 
QSed as foiage being knoi^ as oat hay (67,742^000 bundles of 
about 5i lb each were produced in 1904)1 The principal vege* 
tables cultivated ase ^tatoes, onions, mangold arc beet, be^ 
and peas. Faoms in mla^ are compaiarivdy small, adulst those 
devc^ to the rearing of sheep are very laige, ranging from 3000 
acres to 15,000 acres and more. For the most part the graziers 
cmn the farms they occupy. 

The rearing of sheep and other live-stock is one of the chief 
occupations followed. At the census of 1904 over 8,465,000 
wooUed and 3,353,000 other sheep were enumerated. There 
were 2,775^000 angora and 4,386,000 other goats, some 2,000,000 
cattfe, 250,000 horses and 100,000 asses. These figims showed 
in most cases a la:^e decrease compared with those obtained in 
1891, the cause being laxgely the ravages of rinderpest. Lucerne 
8nd clover are extensive^ grown for fodder. Os:^ch farms are 
masntatned in the Karroo axid in other parts of the country, young 
birds having been first enclosed in 1857. A farm of 6000 acres 
supports ateut 300 ostriches. The number of domesticated 
ostriches in 1904 was 357,000, showing an increase of over 

200.000 since 1891. Thm are large mule^breeding establish- 
ments on the veld. 

Viticalture plays an important part in the life of the colony. 
It is doubtful whether or not a species of vine is indigenous to 
the Cape. The first Dutch setters planted small vineyards, 
irriiilo to cuttings of French vines introduced by the. Huguenots 
about 1688 have given rise to an extensive culture in to south- 
western districts of to colony. The grapes are among the finest 
in the world, whilst the fruit is produoxl in almost unrivalled 
abundance. It is computed that over 600 gallons of wine are 
produced from 2000 vines. The vines number about 80,000,000, 
and to annual output of wine is about 6,000,000 gallons, besides 

1.500.000 gallons cd brandy. The Cape wines are chiefly those 
Imown as Hermitage, Musoadel, Pontac, Stein and Hanepcot. 
The high refmtariim which toy had in to first half of to 19th 
century wasAfterwards lost to a large extent. Owing to greater 
care on to. of growers, and to; introduction of l^ench- 
American lAsistant vstXKks to replace vines attaicked by to 
ph^oxeia, to wines in toearly years of ^tbasoth ctoury again 
acquired a limited sale in EnglaiuL By far to greiato part 
of to vintage has been, however, always consumied in to 
colony. The chief winerpicducing districts am tboto of to 
PaarV Worcester, Kobertson, Mahnesbusy, Stellenboscb and 
to Capey all in to south-western legioas. B^ood to 
colony proper there are promking vine istodks: in to Gor- 
donia division of Betfauanalaiid and in to Umtata disWict of 
Tembuland. 
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’Forestry fra growing industry. Most of the fortsts toe crowh 
property ^and are under the care of conservators. Fishstos 
wm litde devdbped before 1897 when government experisamtS 
were begun, whidi proved that large quantities of fiih weiie 
easily procurable by trawling. Lar^ quantities of soles a^e 
obtatod from a travdii^ gnmnd near Cape Agulhas. ThecoUee- 
tion of guano frx>m to islands near Watoh ]Efry is under govern- 
ment control. 

ilfiWag.— The mineral wealth of the county is very great 
The most valuable of the minerals is the diamond, found in 
Oriqualand West and also at Hopetown, and other districts along 
the Orange river. The diamond -mining industry is almost 
entirdy under the control of the De Brars Mining Company. 
From the De Beers mines at Kimberley have come larger numbm 
of diamonds than from ail the other diamond mines of to world 
combuied. Basing to calculation on to figures for to ten years 
1896-1905, the average annual production is slightly over two and 
a half million carats, of to average annual vdue of ^4,250,000, 
to average price per carat being £1, lu. 3d. From the other 
districts i^vial diamonds are obt^ed of the average annual 
value of £2^, 000-^400, 000. They are finer stones than the 
Kimberley diamonds, having an average value of £3, 2s. 7<L 
per carat. 

Next in importaroe among mineral products are coal and 
copper. The collieries are in the Stormberg district and are 
considerable extent The Indwe mines are to most productive. 
The colonial output increased from 23,000 tons in 1891 to x88,ooo 
tons in 1904. The copper mines are in Namaqualan^ an average 
of 50,000 to 70,000 tons of ore being mined ywly. Copper was 
the first metal worked by white men in the colony, operations 
beginning in 1852. 

Gold is obtained from mines on to Madibi Reserve, near 
Mafekii^^the outcrop extending about ^6 m,— and, in small 
quantities, from mines in the Knysna district. In the Capt 
and Paaxl districts are valuable stone and granite quarries. 
Asbestos is mined near Frieska, in which neighbourhood 
there are also nitrate beds. Sdt is produced in several 
districts, there being large pps in the Frieska, Hopetown 
and Uitenhage divisions. Tin is obtained from Kuils river, near 
Cape Town. Many other minerals exist but are not put to 
industrial purposes. 

The colony has not only a large trade in its own coih- 
modtties, but owes much of its commerce to the transit of goocb 
to and from to Trans va^ Orange River Colony and Rhodesia. 
The staple exports are dia^nds, gold (from the Witwatersrand 
mines)^ wool, copper ore, ostrich fealners, mohair, hides and 
skias^ The export of wool, over 23,000,0001b in 1860, Imd 
doubled by 1871, and was over 63,473,000 lb in 1905 when to 
esqpoit was valued at £1^887^159. In the same year (1905) 
471,024 lb of ostrich leathers were exported valued at £1,081^87. 
The duel imports are textiles, food stuffs, wines and whisky, 
timber, hardware and machinery. The value of the total impoils 
lose from £13,612,405 in 1^ to £33,761,831 in 1903, but dropped 
to £20,000,9x3 m 1905. Tm exports in 1895 wwre valued at 
£16,79^137 md rose to £23,247^38 in 1899. The dislocation 
^ Mde cauaed ly to wfff with to Boer Republics brought 
down to eaports in 1900 to £7,646,682 (in which year the 
yidiie of to goM export was only £336,795)^ Th^ rose to 
£so,qo^ooo ito £26,000, ooO in 1901 and 1902 respectively, and 
m 1905 had reached £33,812,210^ (This figkm included raw gold 
M About 75 % of to imports come from 
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fipre untfl the dcv^ lo pn^it idf tbe W i t w ater wu d gold xnmes^ 
llie consequent g^at increase in the catrykigsixade wiA 
Transvaal led t0 aome neglect of the internal resources of the 
colony. Trader de]»«ssion following the; irar of 1899-^x902 
turned attemaon to these resources^ with satisfactory xesultSb 
The value of imports for local consumption in 1906 was 
£x2^847|x 88> 1^ value of exports^ the produce of the colony 
beuig<£is, 302^54. A trade baikmce^h^t ” for 1906 drawn up 
for tte Ca^ Town chamber of commerce by its president showed, 
however, a debtor account of £18,751,000 pmpared vdth a credit 
aeoount iof £17,931,000, figures representing with fair accuracy 
tfaeihen economic condition of the country. 

, Cape Colony is a member of the South Amcan Customs Union. 
The tariff, revised m 1906, is protective with a general ad 
valorem rate of t§ % on goods not specifically enumerated^ On 
machinery generally there is a 3% ai valorem du^. Books, 
engravings, paintings, sculptures, dec., are on the free list. There 
is a rebate of 3 % on most go^ from the United Kingdom, 
machinery from Great Britain dius entering free. 

Commemications . — ^There is regular communication between 
Europa and the colony by several lines of steam^ps. The 
British mails are carried under contract with the colonial govem- 
mient by packets of the Union-Castle Steamship Co., which 
leave Southampton every Saturday and Cape Town every 
Wednesday. The distance varies from 5866 m. to 6x46 m., 
abiding to the route followed, and the mail boats cover the 
distance in seventeen days. From Cape Town mail steamers 
sail once a week, or oftener, to Port Elizabeth (436 m., two days) 
East l.ondon (543 m., three days) and Durban (823 m., four 
or five days) ; Mossel Bay being called at once a fortnight. 
Steamers also leave Gape Town at frequent and stated intervals 
for Port Nollothu 

Steamers of the D.O.A.L. {Deutsche Ost Afrika LiWe), starting 
from Hamburg circumnavigate Africa, touching at ^e three 
chief Cape ports. The western route is via Dover to Gape Town, 
the eastern route is via the Suez Canal and Natal Several lines 
of steamers ply between Cape Town and Australian ports, and 
others between Cape Colony and India. 

There are over 8000 ra. of roads in the colony proper and rivers 
crossing main routes are bridged. The finest bridge in tl^ 
colony is that which spans the Orange at Hopetown. It is 
1480 ft. long and cost £114,000. Of the roads in general it may 
be said that they are merely tracks across the veld made at the 
Measure of the traveller. The ox is very generally us^ as a 
draught animal in country districts remote from railways; 
aistteen or '^hteen oxen beir^ harnessed to a wagon carrying 
3 to 4 tons. Traction -engin^ have in some places sup- 
planted the ox •wagon for bringing agricultural produce to 
market. The '^Scotch cart,” a light two-wheeled vehide, is also 
mudi used. 

Aafilteayii.— Railway construction began in 1859 when a private 
company built a line from Cape Town to WeUmgton. This line, 
64 m. long, was tbe only radway in the colony for nearly fifteen 
yOars. In 1871 parliament resolved to build railways at the 
pdklSt expense> am in 1873 (the year foHowing tbe conferment 
of responsible government on tbe colony) a beginning was made 
with tm work, £5,000,000 having been voted for the purpose. In 
the sanlb^^ear ^e Cape Town^WelUngton line was bought !:^ 
the state. ^ Subsequently powers were again given to 'private 
compass ^ tib construct lines, these companies usually recemag 
subsidies from-t^ government, which owns and works the 
greater part erf fife 

The plan adopM in 1873 ^ inefependeni iiaes 

from the seaimrts into the interibr, and the great trunk lines 
then begun oetermiiled the developmentnOf t& whole system. 
The standard gauge in South Africa is all nuQhvay^ 

mentioned are 6f that gauge unless othrii^ 

The raih^ays/Which haWa mile^ exceeding 4006. are chtssi- 
‘under three great s^tdilfe the Westm, tlfe Midl^d and 

system-^the ^ southern seotiba of 'f^pe ito 

Gape^ Town and funs by Kim^ley 


(647 m«) )to •Vrybux^ilTy^ whssice it fe cymtmiied 
RhodaiffeSdbvay Co;^^ JCafeUng {&7o m.), Bttlaw«^o(i36a fi^ 
the Victoifei Falb on the iZamb» 4^623 m.) ax»^ the Bdifem 
Coi^ irbsMtter^ whilst a rbraiidi luos! ^ 

Salisbury tb :Beira, 2037 m. from rCape Town. FromiFoiurteen 
Streams, a station 47 bi, north Kimbedey, a line goes via 
Klerksdorp ft) Johannesbuig and Jhret^^ being ^ 
direct route bo^veen Cape Town and the Transvaal (Distance 
from Cape Town to Johmmesbuxg, 955 m.) u , 

The Midland S3f«1em star^ from Elizafanth, and the main 
line runs by Cradock and Naauwpoort to NorindVPont on the 
Orange river, whence it is continued through the Orange R^ves 
Colony and the Transvaal by Bloemfontein to Johannesburg 
(7x4 m. from P0(rt Elizabeth) and Pretoria (741 m.). From 
Kroonstad, a station midway betweenBloemf ont^ and Johannes^ 
burg, a railway, opened in 1906, goes via Ladysmith to Durban, 
and provides ^ shortest railway route between Cape Town and 
Port Elizabeth and Natal. From Port Elizabeth a second line 
(x86 m.) runs by Uitenhage and Graafi Reinet, rejoining the 
main line at Rosmead, from which a junction line (83 m.) runs 
eastwards, connecting with the Eastern system at Stormberg. 
From Naauwpoort another junction line (69 m.) runs north-west, 
connecting the Midland with the Western system at De Aar, 
and affords an alternative route to that via Kimberley from 
Cape Town to the Transvaal. (Distance from Cape Town to 
Johannesburg via Naauwpoort, 1012 m.) 

The Eastern system starts from East London, and the principsd 
line runs to Springfemtein (314 m.) in the Orange River Colony, 
where it joins the line to Bloemfontein and the Transvad. 
(Distance from East London to Johannesburg, 665 m.) From 
Albert junction (246 m. from East London) a branch, originally 
the main line, g^s east to Aliwai North (280 m.). 

The west to east connexion is made by a series of railways 
running for the most part parallel with the coast. Starting 
from Worcester, X09 m. from Cape Town on the western main 
line a railway runs to Mossel Bay via Swellendam and Rivers* 
dale. From Mossel Bay another line runs George, Oudts** 
hoom and Wiilowmore to Klippiaat, a station on the line from 
Graaff Reinet to Port Elizabeth. (Distance from Gape Town 
666 m.) From Somerset East a line (164 m.) goes via K^ 
William'S Town to Blaney junction on t^ eastern main line 
and 31 m. from East London. The Somerset East line crosses, 
at Cookhouse station, the Midland main line from Port Elizabeth 
to the north,and by this routethe distance between Port Elizabeth 
and East London is 307 m^ Before the completion in 1905 of 
the Somerset East-Ki^ William’s Town line, the nearest railway 
connexion between the two seaports was via Rosmead and 
Stormberg junctions distance <rf 547 m. From Sterkstroom 
junction bn the eastern main line a branch railway ^goes: t^^ 
the Transkei to comwet at Riverside, the frontier station, wit^ 
the Natal railways. It ruiw via the Indwe ^coal^mines (66 m. 
from Sterkstroom), Maclear (173 m.) and K<dutad. From 
Kokstad to Durban is 2^2 m; The eastern system is also 
connected with Che Transkea by another railway. From Amabele, 
ft station 51 m. from East L^on, a lizie goes east to Umtata 
{180 m. distant)! Thence the line is continued to Port St Johns 
(307 m. from East London); whenefe another line 142^^,^ 
goes to Kokstad. yr 

Besides the main lines there are many smaller ImeB. Thus all 
the townsi Within a 50 m. radius of Cape IbWn are linM^ 
to It by railway. Longer branches rimi mm the capitals SiE; 
to Caledon (87 m.) and N^W; via Ifeamesbuty (47 and 
Piqiietberg (107 m.) to^rawf Water (X76 m;) A line ’rubs 
across the vVld fro% Htitchinson^m^^ main Vsm Ida 

Victoria West to Cj^TOatvon (B6 F 
a line (x« t m.>goesjpW. via BriWowii to Prieska on the Orange 
river. From Fort Qlfelkitir adino (35 m.)r^ 
mm, wheiico ' Ikfe ( 4 S m«) goes Port 

Alfred at the mouthof the^owfe m.) 
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isbort distaace of m aciet, the mountaini tirhich lead to : the | 
tKarm^ : i The ; ateepeat igraxfont is on the mahi viine. 

Baidng entered the hillji' district /at Ttilba^ >Road^ Where tihe 
iaihra3F ‘a8oends 5c^ft. ini9 invy the Hex River Pass is reached 
aden f^fter leavi^ Worcester^^^^^ ft. hfaove ^ sea. In the 
tiext ^ m. die Hne rises 24J00 ft.y over so m. of that distance 
beiiig at gradients of r in 40 to i in 45. The eastern line is the 
most oQntdnuously st^ in the colony. In the hrst 18 m. from 
East London the ratilway tiadt 1000 ft; ;> at Kei Road^ 46 m. 
from its starting-point; it has reached on altitude of S332 ft.^ 
at Cathcart^iod m.) it is 3906 ft above the sea^ and at Cypher- 
gat^ where it pierces the Stormbeig, 204 m. from East London^ 
the rails are 5450 ft above the sea. From Sterkstroom to 
Cyph^at^ 15 m., the line rises 1044 ft. The highest railway 
station in the Cdony is Krom Hooghte, 5543 ft, in the Zuurberg, 
on the branch line connecting the Eastern and Western systems. 
The capital expended on government railways to the end of 
X905 was £29,973,024, showing a cost per mile of £10,034. The 
gross earnings in 1905 were £4^047,065 (as compared with 
£3,390,093 in 1895) ; the expenses £3,076,920 (as compared with 
£1,596,013 in 1895). Passengers conveyed in 1905 numbered 
20^611,384, and ^e tonnage of goods 1,836,946 (of 2000 tb). 

Posts aHd Telegraphs » — Direct telegraphic communication 
between London and Gape Town was established on Christmas 
day 1879; Gables connect the colony with Europe (i) via 
Loianda and Bathurst, (2) via St Helena, Aac^ion and 
St Vincent; with ^Europe and Asia (3) via Natal, Z^tibar 
and Aden, and with Austhdia (4) via Nataly Mauritius and 
Cocos. 

An overland tel^raph wire connects Ci^ Town and Ujiji, 
on Lake Tanganyilm, via Rhodesia and Nyaaaland. Other 
lines conmict Capte Town with all other South African 'states, 
while within the colony there is a complete system of telegraphic 
communication, over 8O00 m. of lines being open in 1906. 
The telephone service is largely developed iti the chief towns. 
The tele^ph lines are owned and have been almost entirely 
tniih, at a cost up to 1906 of £865,670, by the government, 
which in 1873 took over the then existing lines (781 m.). 

The postal service is well organixed, and to places beyond the 
reach of the railway there is a service of mail carts, and in parts 
of Gordotiia (Bechtianaland) camels are used to cany thei mails. 
Since 1890 a yearly average of over 50,000,060 has passed 
through ^ post. Of these about four-fifths are letters. 

ConstiiuHon mi Gooemmenf.-^Vndat the cotisritution estah* 
Hshed in 1872 Cape Colony enjoyed eelf-jgovcmment. The legis- 
lature consisted of two chambm, a Lc^lativO COuncfl and a 
House of Assembly. Members of the L^slative Council or 
Dpper House fepresented the provinces into which the colony 
waa divided and were elebfeed mr seven years ; members of the 
House of Assembly, a much more numerous body, elected for 
five years, represented the towns and divisions of the provinces. 
At the head of the executive was a governor appoint^ by the 
crbim! By the South Africa Act 19109 this constitution was 
abolished as froki thi establishment of the Union of Skiuth Africa ^ 
in Y9Ko. ; Cape Colony entered the Union as an original province, 
.bok% ^repmaited m tiie Union parliament by eight meihbCFs in 
add fifi^^orie ih the House (tf Aiw^jmbly. The quaKfi- 
of^ of of the fitouse of 

are the same as those exist^ in C^pe Colony at the 
Establishment the Union, and are as follows :—^VOtOT must 
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of regiitored dectoi^ in ^7 was 152,135^ of whom over io;6oo 
weiO noo-Euro^^ ! v v ^ 

For provincial purposes there is a provincial councfi coniistihg 
of tiie same number of members as are elected by the piovihOe 
to House of Assembly, The qualifications of voters for ^ 
oouncil are the same as for the House of Assembly. All votori> 
Buropean and non -European, are eligible for seats on tine 
coun^, but any councillor who becomes a member of parliament 
thereupon ceases to be a member of the provincial council. 
The council passes ordinances dealing with direct taxation 
within the province for purely local purposes, and generally 
controls all matters of a merely local or private nature in the 
province. The council was also given, for five years following 
the establishment of the Union, control of elementary education. 
All ordinances passed by the council niust have the sanction of 
the Union government before coming into force. The council 
is elected for three years and is not subject to dissolution save 
by effiuxion of time. The chief executive officer is an official 
appointed the Union government and styled administrator 
of the province. The administrator holds his post for a period 
of five years. He is assisted by an executive committee consist- 
ing of four persons elected by the provincial council but not 
necessarily members of that body. 

To the provincial Council is entrusted the oversight of the 
divisional and municipal councils of the province, but the powers 
of such subordinate bodies can also be varied or withdrawn 


by the Union parliament acting directly. Divisional councils, 
which are elected triennially, were established in 1855. In 
1908 they numbered eighty -one. The councils are presided 
over by a civil commissioner who is also usually resident 
magistrate. They have to maintain all roads in the division ; 
ckn nominate field comets (magistrates]^ ; may borrow money 
on the security of the rates for public works ; and return 
three members yearly to the district licensing court. Their 
receipts in 1968 were £269,000 ; their expenditure in the same 
period was £283,000. The electors to the divbional councils are 
the owners or occupiers of immovable property. Members of 
the councils must be registered voters and owners of immovable 
property in the division valued at not lei^s than £500. 

Municipalities at the Cape date from 1836, and are now, for 
the most part, subject to the provisions of the General Municipal 
Act of 1882. Certain municipalities have, however, obtained 
special acts for their governance. In 1907 there were riq 
municipalities in the province. Under the act of 1882 the 
municipalities were given power to levy annually an owner^s 
rate assessed upon the capital value of rateable property, and 
a tenant’s rate assessed upon the annual value of such property. 
No rate may exceed 2d. in the £ on the capital value or 8d. m 
the £ on the annual value. The receipts of the municipalities 
in X907 amounted to £1,430,000. During the same period 
the e^enditiire amounted to £f, 539,000. ■ 

Laitf and JusHce, — The basis of the judicial system is the 
Roman-Dutch law, which lues been, however, modified by 
}^:islation of the Cape p^liament. In Each division of tlM 
pitndnee th^re' iisi a resident magistrate with primaty jurisdiction 
m civil and criminal m*ttem^^ The ^tith Africa Act 1909 
created a $uflreme Codrt of Sotftii Africa, the supreme court of 
^e Oajie of Good Hope; which sits at Gape Town, becoming a 
mbyihcial dhdsion of %e new supreme court, presided over by a 
jOd^^^iEsident. The twd ofluM’ superior of Cape Colony, 
riamely the eastern dntrict8 ‘ court which sits at Graham’s 
tbwn> imd tbE high of CritmEland v^hich sits at Kimberley, 
Wdifi^' 10 <ad dinsions of the Supr^ of South Africa, 
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buying (*' Uis court consists of two judges of tiiie 
snprme court «nd oae other ixmiiier, hitbertb the cml com- 
missioner or the ttsident magi^mte of Kimberiey* The Trans^ 
keian territories, wlikh fall under the jurisdiction of the' eastern 
dis^ct court, are subject to la Native Territories Penal Code, 
wfaidi came into force in 1S87. Besides the usual magistratea 
in these territories, there is a chief magistrate, resident at Cape 
Town, with two assistants in the territories. 

Rdigion ^ — Up to the year 1876 government provided an 
annual grant for oodesiastical purposes whidi was divided 
among the various churches, Con^egationalists done declining 
to receive state aid. From that date, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Voluntary Act of 1875,, grants were only con- 
tinued to the then holders of office. The Dutch Reformed 
Churdi, as might be anticipated from the eariy history of the 
country, is % for the most numerous community. Next in 
num^ of adherents among the white community come the 
AngliciiUh-Cape Colony forming part of the Province of South 
Africa. In 1847 a bishop of Cape Town was appointed to preside 
over this church, whose diocese extended not Only over Cape 
Colony and Natal, but also over the island of St Helena. Later, 
however, separate bishops were appointed for the eastern 
mvince (with the seat at Graham’s Town) and for Natal. 
Subsequently another bbhopric, St Jdm’s, Kaffraria, was created 
and the Capie Town diocesan raised to the rank of archbishop. 
Of cither l^testant bodies the Methodists outnumber the 
Anglicans, eight-ninths of their members being coloured people. 
The Roman ^tbclics have bishops in Cape Town and Graham’s 
Tovm, but are comparatively few. There are, besides, several 
foreign missions in the colony, the most important being the 
Moravian, Ixindon and Rhenish missionary societies. The 
Moravians have been established since 1732. 

The following iSgures are extracted from the cemus returns 
of 1904 Protestants, 1, 3CJ5,453 ; Roman Catholics, 38,118; 
Jews, 19,537 ; Mahommcdans, 22,633 ; sects, 4297 ; ** no 
religion,” 1,0x6,255. In this last category are placed the pagan 
natives. The fibres for the chief Protestant sects were : — 
Dutch Reformed Church, 399,487 ; Gereformeerde Kerk, 6209 ; 
Lutherans, 80,^2 ; Anglins, 281,433 ; Presbyterians, ^,660 ; 
Congregationalists, 112,202; Wesleyan and other Methodists, 
2^,264 ; Baptists, 14,105. Of the Hottentots 77 %, of the 
Fingoes 50 %, of the mixed races 89 %, and of the Kaifors and 
Bechuanas 26 % were returned as Christians. 

Education . — There is a state system of prima^ education 
controlled by a superintendent-general of ^ucation and the 
educaticm department which administers the parliamentary 
grants. As early as 1839 a scheme of public schools, drawn up 
by Sir John Herschel, the astronomer, came into operation, 
and was continued until 1865, when a more comprehensive 
scheme was adopted. In 1905 an act was passed dividing the 
colony into schod districts under the control of popularly elected 
school boards, which were established dur^ 1905-19^. These 
boards levy, through municipal or divisional oouncils, a rate 
for school purposes and superviM all public and poor schools. 
The schools are divided into public undenominational elementary 
schools ; day scbook and industrial institutions for the natives ; 
mission schools to which government aid for secular inst^ction 
is gtwted ; 1 private farm schools, district boardmg schools, 
training schoda for teachers, industrial schools for poor whites, 
&C. In 1905 2930 primary schools of vatious classes were open. 
Educaticm is not compulsory, but at the 1904 census 95 of 
the white population over fourteen years old could read and nrite. 
In the same year 186,000 natives could read and write, and 
53,000 could read but not write. Them uro ulsp numbers of 
private schools recdving no government aid. These indude 
fchools maintained by German conmiunity, in 
jpedi um of instruction is German* Ii ; 

yK^e^niversity of the ^pape of Good J^pe, ^modelled of 

plMclCii> stands at the oi the educational., systetn, of 
^IHmy. {t arose out of ind euperse^^ the boerd or j^Mic 
llPminm (wludi hid been oonititutedjn 1858), was eitEtwdlied 


in 1874 and was g^ted a mysl Ch a rter in X8771 It fo gc^SKaid 
by a chancellor, a vice-clMtnodlto^(^^ is ^chafrinan ^ of^ tte 
nnivendfytpunca)az]^ aoouni£ 

utoludiig afe^msewtot^ .^The im^ersiVisempoweii^ 

to grant degrees xankhig equaUy with any university in 

Great Britanii Origii^ only ®Au, LLitt, M.S;, 

and M.D. degrees were conferred, but d^gtoes in hteiatiire, 
adence and nuiisic and (in 1908) in divinity were added. Tim 
number of students who matriculated rose horn 34 m t875 
to 118 in 1885, 142 in 1895 $39 m 1905; The examina- 

tions are opoir to candS^tos iimp^ of where they 
have stodied, but under the Higher Education Aet grants 
are paid to seven colleges that specially devote toemselves 
to preparing students for the graduation courses These 
are the South African College at Cape Town (founded in 
1829), ihe Victoria College at Stellenbosch, the Diocesan 
Collie at Rondebosch, Rhodes University College, Omham’s 
Town, Gill CoUege at Somerset East, the School of Mines 
at Kimberley and the Huguenot Ladies’ Col^e at Welling- 
ton. Several denominatioii^ colleges, receiving no ^goverii- 
ment aid, do the same work in a greater or less degree, tlm 
best known being St Aidan’s (Roman Catholic) College and 
Ktngswood (Wesleyan) College, both at Graham’s Town. 
Graw Reinet College, Dale College, King William’s Town, and 
the Grey Institute, Port Elizab^, occupy the {dace of high 
schools under the education department The Theological 
Seminary at Stellenbosch prepxures theological students for the 
ministry of the Dutch Chur^. At Cape Town is a Royal Observa- 
tory, founded in x 829> one of the most important institutions of 
its kind in the world. It is under the control of a royal astro- 
nomer and its expenses are defrayed by the British admiralty. 

Defence . — The Cape peninsula is fortified with a view to 
repelling attacks from the sea. Simon’s Town, which is cm the 
east side of the peninsula, is the headquarters of the Cape and 
West Coast naval squadron. It is strongly fortified, as is also 
Table Bay. Fort Elu^beth is likewise fortified against naval 
attack. A strong garrison of the British army is stationed in the 
colony, with headquarters at Cape Town. The cost of this 
gairison is borne by the imperial government. For purposes of 
locid defence a force named the Frontier Armed ai^ Mounted 
Police was organized in 1853, and a permanent colonial force has 
been maintmned since that date. It is now known as the Gape 
Mounted Rifiemen and is about 700 strong. Its ordmary duty 
is to preserve order in the Transkeian territories. The Gape 
Mounted Police, over 1600 strong, are also available for the 
defence of the colony and are fully armed. 1 There are numerous 
volunteer corps, which receive a capitation grant from t the govern- 
ment. By a law passed in 1878 every able-bodied man between 
eighteen and fifty is liable to military service without as w^ as 
within the limits of the state. There it alsoa volunteer navalforoe. 

6*<7,--^TfaefoUowu^ table shows; the total reoeiptB 
(including loans) and payments (indudmg that nndet Loan A(^) 
of the colony in various financkl 3rearB, from 1880 to 1905 
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Slandatd Time, Money, Weights and Measures , — Since 1903 a 
standard time has been adopted throughout South Africa^ being 
that of 30^ or two hours east of Greenwich. In other wordh 
noon in South Africa corresponds to xo.o A.if# in london. The 
actual diilerence between the meridians of Greenwich and GafM 
Town is one hour fourteen minutes. The monetary system is 
that p£ Great Britain and the coins in circulation are exclusively 
British. Though all the standard weights and measures are 
British^ the following old Dutch measures toe still used :-r* 
Liquid Measture: Le^er«» about laS imperial gallons; half 
aum « Z5i imperial gi^ons ; anker « 7} imperial gallons. Cap-^ 
acity : Muid » 3 bushels. The general surface measure is the old 
Amsterdam Morgen, reck<med equal to a«ii654 acres ; 1000 
Cape lineal feet are equal to 1033 British imperial feet. The Cape 
ton is.sooo !b. 

The Press . — The first newspaper of the colony, written in 
Dutch and English, was publish^ in 1824, and its appearance 
marked an era not only in the literary but in the political 
histoiy of the colony, since it drew to a crisis the disputes which 
had arisen between ^e colonists and the governor, Lord Chaxto 
Somerset, who had issued a decree prohibiting all persons from 
convening or attending public meetings. Its criticisms on 
public affairs soon led to its suppression the governor, and a 
memorial from the colonists to the king petitioning for a free 
press was the result. This boon was secur^ to the colony in 1828, 
and tbe press soon became a powerful ^ent, characterized by 
public spirit and literary ability. In politics the newspapers are 
divided, principally on racial lines, ai^>ealing either to the 
British or the Dutch section of the community, rarely to both 
aides. There are about one hundred newspapers in English or 
Dutch published in the colony. 

The chief papers are the Cape Times, Cape Argus, Sou^ 
African News (Bond), both daily and weekly ; the Diamond 
Fields Advertiser (Kimberley) and the Eastern Province Herald 
(Port Elizabeth). 0 ns Land and Hei DagNad are Dutch papers 
pubMsbedatCa^Town. (F. R. C.) 

History 

Discovery and ^SsOfmeff^^^Bartholmew Diaa^ the Portuguese 
uvjgatcn:, discovered the Cape of Good Hope in 1488, and 
Vjpeo da Gama in 1497 sailed along the whole 
Altka on.bit w«^y to The Portugueaei attracted l^ tbe 

richea Saat, made no permanent aettiement at the Cape. 
Bnt the Dptc^ whoj^w the decline of the Poit^ese po^, 
wtohliahed tiuKma^ in the EAst> eariy imw 

^aa ayatariop water and 

Thqr eatal^ah any ^ppst M the 

Jao^van Riebedc 

aimt the^ h; 

In ^671 thehrst 

I ofiiml fmm t^^ 




of weemniiaaknier sent out in 1685 a better daaa of ia 
wiMi introckiio^ About x686 tlw European population was 
inoreaaed by a number of the French refugees who left their 
ooun^ on the revoOation of the edict of Nantes. The influence 
of this small body of immigrants on the character of the Du^ 
settlers was mariced. The Huguenots, however, owing to the 
policy of the Company, which in 1701 directed that Dutch only 
dioukl be taught in the schools, ceased by the middle of the x8^ 
century to be a distinct body, and the knowledj^ of French 

disappeared. Advancing north and 
east from their base at Cape Town 
the colonists gradually acquired-- 
partly by so^ca^ed contracts, partly 
by force-^ the land of the Hot- 
tentots, large numbers of whom they 
slew. Besides those who died in 
warfare, whole tribes of Hottentots 
were destroyed by epidemics of 
smallpox in 17x3 and in 1755. Straggling remnants still main- 
tained their independence, but the mass of the Hottentots took 
service with the colonists as herdsmen, while others became 
hangers-on about the company’s posts and grazing-lanxis or 
roamed about the country. In 1787 the Dutch government passed 
a law subj^tixig these wanderers to certain restrictions. The 
effect of this law was to {dace the Hottentots in more immediate 
dependence upon the farmers, or to compel them to migrate 
northward beyond the colonial border. Those who chose the 
latter alternative had to encounter the hostility of their old foes, 
ti^ Bushmen, who were widely spread over the plains from the 
Nieuwveld and Sneeuwbexg mountains to the Orange river. 
The colonists also, pressing forward to those territories, came in 
contact with these Ishmaelites — the farmers’ cattle and sheep, 
guarded only by a Hottentot herdsman, offering the strongest 
temptation to the Bushman. Reprisals followed ; and the 
position became so desperate that the extermination of the 
Bushmen appeared to the government the only safe alternative. 
Commandoes ” or war-bands were sent out against them, and 
they were hunted down like wild beasts. Within a period of six 
years, it is said, upwards of 3000 were either killed or captured. 
Out of the organization of these commandoes, with then* field- 
oommandants and fiekl-comets, has grown the common system 
of local government in the Dutch-settted districts of South Africa. 

It was not to the hostility of the natives, nor to the hard 
struggle with nature necessary to make agriculture profitable 
on Kwoo or veld, that the slow progress made by the colonists 
was due, so much as to the narrow and tyrannical policy adopted 
by the East India Company, whidi closed the colony against free 
immigration, kept the whole of the trade in its own hands, 
combined the administrative, legislative and judicial powers in 
one body, prescribed to the fanners the nature of the crops they 
were to grow, demanded from them a large part of their {xoduoe, 
and harassed them with other exactions tending to discourage 
industry and enterprise. (See further South Africa, where 
the methods and results of Dutch cdonial government are 
considered in their broader aspects.) To this mnehievous policy 
is ascribed that dislike to orderly government, and that desire 
to escape from its control, which cluuaoterized for many genera- 
tions'tiie ^Vboer ” or farmer class of Butch settiers-— cjualities 
utterly at variance with the character of the Dutch in their 
native country. It was largely to escape oppression that the 
lanxieri trekk^ farther and terther from the seat of govermnent^ 
The oompeny, to control the emigrant, established a magistraqr 
at Swelleiidam in 1745 and another at Graafl Reinet m 1786; 
The Gamtooa river la^ been declared, c. 1740, the easteni 
tontto of the colony, but it was soon passed. In i78o,howevea^/ 
the Dutch, to avoid collision with the warlike Kaffir 
arivancjiig iemth and^^w^ oentnd Atnca, agreed uritii 

them to xaskt the Great FWx river the coximion bouiulaiy^ In 
>t9S the heavily^ tawed burghers of the frontier diitrkte, who 
were afleenied no protection against the Kaffim,^^;^ the 
tWiWa-bf India Company, and s^^t^%|hdep 

sA Swtiytadam and Ctoaff 





HiaUimd luving die i^volutbiuuy 

Ilf France/a Brit|di tooeimder Sir JluadB €r^ wds sent 
to Cape I^own to eeciise tlm colony for tbo^priiioe of Orange-^ 
refugee in Bi9liiid-<4igain8t the French.^ ^ llie governor of Cape 
Town at first refttfliRl to obey the insttiiietibns from the prince^ 
but on the British proceeding to take forcible possession he 
capitakted.^ His action was hastttled by the fact diat the 
Hottentots^ deserting their former masters; fiocked to the British 
standard. The burghers of ^Grai^ Reinet did not surrender until 
a force had been sent against them; while in 1799 and again in 
ti8oi d^ rose in revolt. In February 1S03; as a result of the 
peace of Amiens; the ookny was handed over to the Batavian 
R^ubliC; which introduced many needful reforms; as had the 
Bntish during dieir! eight years’ rule. (One of the first acts of 
General Crak had been to abolish torture in the administration 
of justice.) War having again broken out^a British force was 
once more sent to the ^pe. After an engagement (Jan. 1806) 
on the shorn of Table Bay the Dutch garrison of Cape Castle sur- 
rendered' to the British under Sir David Baird, and in 1814 the 
colony was ceded outright by Holland to the British crown. 
At timt time the colony extended to the line of mountains guards 
ing the vast central plateau, then called Bushmansland, and had 
an area of about uO;Ooo sq. m. and a population of some 60,000, 
of whom 27,000 were whites, 17,000 free Hottentots and the rest 
skves. Th^ slaves were mostly imported negroes and Matlays. 
Their introduction was the chief cause leading the white settlers 
to despise manual labour. 

The First and Second Kaffir Wars , — At the time of the 
cession to Great Britain the fimt of several wars with the Kaffirs 
had been fought. (The numerous minor conflicts vrinch since 
1789 had taken place between the colonists and the Kaffirs — the 
latter sometimes aided by Hottentot allies — are not reckoned 
in the usual enumeration of the KaflSr wars.) The Kaflirs> who 
had crossed the colonial frontier, had been expelled from the 
district between the Sunday and Great Fish rivers known as 
the Zuurveld, which became a sort of neutral ground. For some 
time previous to x8ii the Kaffirs, however, had taken possession 
of the neutral ground and committed depredations on the 
colonists. In order to expel them from the Zuurveld, Colonel 
John Graham took the field with a mixed force in December 1811, 
and in the end the Kaffirs were driven beyond the Fish river. 
On the site of Colonel Graham’s headquarters arose the town 
which bears his name. In 1817 further trouble arose with the 
Kaflte, the immediate cause of quarrel being an attempt by the 
colonial authorities to enforce the restitution of some stolen 
cattle. Routed in x8i8 the Kaffirs rallied, and in the early part 
of 1819 poured into the colony in vast hordes. Led by a prophet- 
chief named Makana, they attacked Graham’s Town on the 
aind of April, then held by a handful of white troops. Help 
arrived in time and the enemy were beaten back. It was then 
arranged that the land between the Fish and Keiskamma rivers 
should be neutral territory. 

The British Settlers of i8ao , — ^Thc war of i8i7-'i9 led to the 
first introduction of English settlers on a considerable scale, | 
an event fraught with far-reaching consequences. The then 
governor. Lord Charles Somerset, whose treaty arrangements 
with the Kaffir chiefs had proved unfortunate, desired to erect 
a barrier against the KaflSrs by setting white colonists in the 
border district. In 1820, on the advice of Lord Charles, parlia- 
ment voted £50 poo to promote emigration to the Cape, and 
4000 British were sent out. These people formed w^t was 
known as the Albany settlement, founding Port Elizabeth and 
making Graham’s Tbwn their headquarters. Inlenckd primarily 
as a measure to secure the safety of the frontier, and regarded by 
the British governmei^ chiefly as a better means of alfording a 
tivelihood to a few thousands of tbe surplus popuktion, Ais 
emigration scheme accomplished a far gmter work than 4 ts 
authors contemplated. Tlss new settlers, drawn from every part 
of the British Isles and from almost every gtSide of society, 

% jt iS'Stated that Cdlonel R. J. Gordon i(tbe esplOrei^ of the 'Orange 
the Diitch foxteii at tne Ckpe. dfaagritied 
hyiilie^lpiBeiipat^ of the Coimtiy. l3|y the British; comimitted suicide., 


retaiiiedr Rnd thefr ^descendanm r»tam> itrong^syimp^ 
their natiye land.*^ In oouiue of time tti^ formed ai v&luaite 
counterpoise to the Dutch colonists, and they now constitute 
most t^giOsrive element m the The advent of these 

immigrants m sdso the means of inti^uci)^ 
languajge at Cape; Tn 1825, for the (first time, ordmanedi 
were issued in English, and in 1827 use was extended to 
the conduct of judicial prooeeihngs. Dutch however, 

ousted, the colonists becoming to a large extent bilingual; ' 
Dislike of British Rule , — Although the cdony was fairiy 
prosperous, many ^ of the Dutch farmers were as dismtisfied 
with British rule as they had been with that of the Du^ East 
India Company, though their ^ound of complaint was not the 
same. In 1792 Moravian missions had been established for the 
benefit of the Hottentots,^ and in 1799 the London Missionary 
Society began work among both Hottentots and Kaffirs. The 
championship of Hottentot grievances by the missionaries caused 
much dissatisfaction among the majority of the colonists, whose 
viewsjitmay be noted, temporarily prevailed, for in f8i2 an ordin- 
ance was issued which empowered magistrates to bind Hottentot 
dbiildren as apprentices under conditions differing little from that 
of skvery. Meantime^ however, the movement for the abolition 
of slavery was gaining strength in England, and the missionaries 
at length app^ed from the colonists to the mother country. 
An incident which occurred in 18x5-1816 did much to make 
permanent the hostility of the frontiersmen to the British. 
A farmer named Bezuidenhout refused to obey a summons issued 
on the complaint of a Hottentot, and firing on the party sent to 
arrest him, was himself killed by the return fire. Tliis caused a 
miniature rebellion, and on its suppression five ringleaders were 
publicly hanged at the spot — Slachters Nek — where they had 
sworn to expel ‘‘ the English tyrants.- The feeling caused 
by the hanging of these men was deepened by the circumstances 
of the execution-— for the scaffold on which the rebels were 


simultaneously swung, broke down from their united weight and 
the men were afterwards hanged one by one. An ordinance 
passed in 1827, abolishing the old Dutch courts of landroost 
and heemraden (resident magistrates being substituted) and 
decreeir^ that henceforth all i^al proceedings should be con- 
ducted in English; the granting in 1828, as a result of the 
representations of the missionaries, of equal rights with 
vhites to the Hottentots and other free coloured people; the 
imposition (1830) of heavy penalties for harsh treatment Of 
slaves, and finidly the emancipation of the slaves in X834;’— all 
these things increased thedislike of the fanners to the government. 
Moreover, the inadejq[uate ^compensation awarded to skve- 
owners, and the suspicions engendered by the method of payment, 
caused much resentment, and in 1835 the trekking of farmers 
into unknown country in order to escape from an unloved govern- 
ment, whidi had characterized the 18th century, recommenced. 
Emigration beyond the colonial border had in fact been con- 
tinuous for 150 years, but it now took on larger proportions. 

The Third Kaffif JKor.^— On tlie eastern border fiirthear trouble 


arose with the ELaffirs, towards whom the policy of the Cape 

{ overnment was marked by much vacillation. On the xith of 
lecember 1834 a chief of high rank was killed while resisting 
a commando party. This set the whole of the Kaffir tribes 
in a blaae. A force of xo,ooo &hting men, led by Macom6> 
a brother of, the chief who was kuled, swept across the frontier, 
p^laged and burned the homesteads mid murdered all 
dared t6 resist. Among iJie worst sufferers were a colony tf 


dared t6 resist. Among iJie worst sufferers were a colony ibf 
freed Hottentots In 2829; had been settled in the Eat 
river valley by the British authorities^ tbe fighting 
6f the colony wOsipcanty^ but gcvernof, 

B ■Urban ooMUrith {xromptiti3de> and aU 
were mustered ui^. Cblondl> Jalt^ Sfr Btmth; 

urho reached days 

iftcr news of the Cape ^ 


tusM ibe xetof IkbUtab 
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ftfid iftfler tfar^KgffiHi 

1ra«^^ tmtjr ofvpeatte concluded 

llbB dus^ 

us fior as the riv^ Kei was adotowledged io be British^, and its 
ialiaUtants deelkred A iiate for the seat of 

government was selected and named King Wihiam’s Town* 

Tht <kM Tft^.^The action of Sir Benjamm D'Urban was not 
approved by the home government^ and> on the instnietibn of 
Ijord Glent%^ secretary for the ooloniesi who declared 
^^ Ihe great e^ of the Cape Colony consists in its magnitude,*’ 
the colonial boundary was moved back to the ‘Great Fish 
river^ and eventually (in .1837) Sir Benjamin was dnmiased from 
oflice. The Kaffirs ** in the cqyinion of Lord Gknelg, “ had 
an ample justification for war ; they had to resent, and endeav- 
oured jusdy, though impotently, to av^ige a series of encroach- 
ments *’ (der^tch of the a6th of December 1835). This attitude 
towards the Kaffirs was one of the mi^ reasons given by the 
Trek Boers foir leaving Cape Colony. Tne Great Trek, as it is 
called, lasted from 1836 to 1840, the trekkers, who numbered 
about 7000, founding cemmunities with a republican form of 
government beyond the Orange and Vaal rivers, and in Natal, 
where they had been preceded, however, by British emigrants. 
From this time Cape Cdony ceased to be the only civilized com- 
munity in South Africa, though for long it maintained its pre- 
dominance. Up to 1856 Natd was, in fact, a dependency of 
the Cape (see South Africa). Considend^le trouble was 
caused by the emigrant Boers on either side of the Orange 
river, where the new comers, the Basutos and other Kaffir 
tribes, Bushmen and Griquas contended for mastery. The Cape 
government endeavoured to protect the rights of the natives. 
On the advice of the missionaries, who exercised great infiuence 
with all the non-Dutch races, a number of native states were 
recognized and subsidized by the Cape government, with the 
object — not realized — of obtaining peace on this northern 
frontier. The first of these ** Treaty States** recognized was 
that of the Griquas of Griquaknd West. Others were 
recognized in 1843 and 1844— ^in the last-named year a treaty 
was made with the Pondoes on the eastern border. During 
this period the condition of affairs on the eastern frontier was 
deplorable, the government being unable or unwilling to afford 
protection to the farmers from the depredations of the Kaffirs. 
Elsewhere, however, the colony was making progress. The 
change from slave to free labour proved to be advantageous to 
the fanners in the western provinces ; an efficient educational 
system, which owed its initiation to Sir John Herschel, the 
astronomer (who lived in Cape Colony from 1834 to 1838), 
was adopted; Road Boards were established and did much 
good work ; to the staple industries— ^the growing of wheat, the 
rearing of cattle and the making of wine — was added sheep- 
raising; and by 1846 wool becs^e the most valuable export 
from coun^. The creation, in 1835, of a legislative council^ 
on which unomcial members had seats, was 3 ie first step in 
giving the colonists a share in the government. 

The War of the -Another war with iJie Kaffirs broke out 
in 1846 and was known as the War of the Axe, from the murder 
of a Hottentot, to whom an old Kaffir thief was manacled, while 
being conveyed ta Graham’s Town for trial for steating an axe. 
The esomt was attacked by a party of Kaffirs and the Hottentot 
jkffied. The surrender of murderer was refui^, 

The Gaikas were liie chief tribe eiiga^ 
ih 'fhe war, asSis^^ ootime of it by the Tambukies. 

Aftier eome reverses Bie Kaffim^ ^ defeated <m 

7 th Of June by General Somerset on the Gwangu, a few miles 
Bedffie; > Stifi the wer^ w on, tiB at length Sahffili, 

fbe of Gaikas, feffio^od gtaA^y by <1be 

tbt Kaffim wereagmn 

Mbdiied; ' .n. - 

tnonlib Olathe 

'seac^ed^^'^Cim 



fiver and eastward to the Keisklunma rivers and ^vrtfei 
at^w me^ang of the Kaffir chiefs; announced the annemtion of 
/country between the Keiskainma and the Kei riveia tOrthe 
British crown, thus reabsorbing the territory abandceied % 
order of Lord (Benelg^ It was not, however, incorporated with 
rile ^Cape, but made a crown dependency under the oame ^fi 
Brirish Kafirana. For a time the Kaffirs accepted quietly the 
new order of things. The governor had other serious matters 
to contend with, including the assertion of British au^ority 
over the Boers b^ond the Orange river, and the establishment 
of amicable relations with the Transvaal Boers. In the colony 
itself a crisis arose out of the proposal to make it a convict 
station. 

The Convict AgiiaHon and Granting of a ConstitucUon. — ^In 1848 
a circular was sent by the 3rd Earl Grey, then colonial secretary, 
to the governor of the Cape (^d to other colonial governors), 
asking him to> ascertain the feelings of the colonists regarding the 
reception of a certain class of convicts, the intention bein^ to 
send to South Africa Irish peasants who had been driven into 
crime by the famine of 1845. Owing to some misunderstanding, 
a vessel, the Neptune;** was despatched to the Cape before the 
ofrinion of the colonists had been received, having on board 289 
convicts, among whom were John Mitchell, the Irish rebel, and 
his colleagues. When the news reached the Cape that this 
vessel was on her way, riie people of the colony became violently 
excited ; and they established an anti-convict association', by 
which they bound themselves to cease from all intercourse of 
every kind with persons in any way connected “ with the landing, 
supplying or employing convicts.** On the 19th of September 
1^9 the ** Neptune ** arrived in Simon’s Bay. Sir Harry Smith, 
confronted by a violent public agitation, i^eed not to land the 
convicts, but to keep them on b^d ship in Simon’s Bay till he 
received orders to send them elsewhere. When the home 
government became aware of the state of affairs orders were sent 
directing the Neptune ” to proceed to Tasmania, and it did so 
after having been m Simon’s Bay for five months. The agitation 
did not> however, pass away without other important results, 
since it led to another movement, the object of which was to 
obtain a free representative government for the colony. Thb 
concession, which had been previously promised by Lord Grey, 
was granted by the British govemmenty and, in 2854, a constitu- 
tion was established of almost unprecedented liberality. 

The Kaffir War of The anti-convict agitation had 

scarcely ceased when the colony was once again involved in war. 
The Kaffirs bitterly resented their loss of independence, and ever 
since the last war had been secretly preparing to renew the 
struggle. Sir Harry Smith, informed of the threatening Attitude 
of the natives, proceeded to the frontier,, and summon^ Sandili 
and the other chiefs to an interview. Sandili refused obedience ; 
upon which, at an assembly of other chiefs (O^ber .xSso)^ the 
governor declared him deposed from his chiefship, and appomted 
an Englishman, Mr Brownlee, a magistrate, to be temporary 
chief of the Gaika tribe. The governor appears to have believed 
that the measures he took would prevent a war and that Sandili 
couM be arrested without armed resistance. On the S4th of 
December Col. Gao; Mackimion, being, sent with a small force with 
riie object of securing the chief, was attacked in a narrow defile 
by a large body of Kaffirs, and compell^ to retreat with some 
lo^. This was'riie signal for a general rising of the GaOca tribe, 
^e setlleri iii die nufitary viUs^, which had ^n established 
abtig the frontier, assembled in fancied security to celebrate 
Oirbtmas Day, were surprised, many of them murdered, and 
their houses ^ven to the flames. Otiber disasters followed in 
quick suoeession. A imaH patitfi ofmilitaiy^ off to a man* 

The gtealer part wf the Kaffir pbUese deserted, many ^ 
eatrynig-^^^ and accoutrements. Emboldeiiaij^^^ 1^ 

auoceSi, ^ enemy "in iinmiense ioroe surrounded 
FM whe«"W gov»nKar^^^^ stationed 

^ifoveiihafi ewe umraocessful attempt to 

Sir Bbxi^r ; btiti fais dauntless spirit teMfeitiw the 
At eff xsn mottntsdi)$^^ 
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aad« through a heavy firo^litlw enemy, rode tOvjEing Wi]liara% Tberoiwete lihoM^^#^ Oie "Tilfftihlf 

l\>wn^ distance 12 iiiev a new ienemy appeased, for 8ttcom>tti wasi. but destroyed Am last pactk^ 

S&mt 900 of the ^Kat mwr filottei^ who iiad in former wars unoucvtionSiig obedi^^ their cUsf % cqiaixm^ 
been firm allies of tbi British^ tluew in their lot with their faidi that ffSKdied the auUinWy o^ greatt 

hereditaiy enemiesi^^^ KafHrs. They were not withoat vast numbeisAof the people acted. HQm 
excuses; fliey aunj^ned that while doing burgher duty in prepai^ for the promised cattle^ end liuge akin sacks to hold 
former wars-^the Cape Mounted Rifles consisted largely of the milk that Was soon to be more pleixtiful 4ium water. At 
Hottentot levjyss^they had not received the same treatment as length the day dawned which^ according to the ‘prophecies^ > was 
others sendag in defence of the colony, that they got no com* to usher in Uie torrestrial par^ise. The sun rose and sank, but 
|Wnsation for the losses they had sustained/and that they were the expected miracle did not come to pass. who had 

to various ways made to they were a wronged and injured planned to hurl tine famished warrior host upon the colony had 
raoe; A secret combination was formed with the Ka&s to take committed an incredible blunder in neglecting to call tbe:;nation 
up arms to sweep the Europeans away and establish a Hottentot together under pretext of witnessing ^ resurrection. Thh 
re^blic. Withm a fortnight of the attack on Colonel Madcinnon error they realized too i late, and endeavoured by fixing the lOr 
tibe Kat river Hottentots were also in arms. Their revolt was sumection for another tjay to gather the clans, but blank despair 
followed by that of the Hottentots at other missbn^ stations ; had taken the place of hoj^ and faith, and it was onb^ as starving 
and part of the Hottentots of the Cape Mounted Rifles followed suppliants that the Anoaxosa sought the Irtish, The colonists 
their example^ including the veiy men who had escorted the did what they ccmld to save life, but thousands perished miseraUy. 
governor from Fort Cox. But numbers of Hottentots remained In tiieir extremity many of the Kaffirs turned cannibals, and one 
l(^ral and the Fingo Kaflirs likewise sided with the Britbh. instance of parents eating their own child is autbenticatMl. 

After the confusion caused by the sudden outbreak had sub- Among the survivors was the girl Noi^kwase ; W fatlwr 
sided, and preparations had been made, Sir Harry Smith and his perished. A vivid narrative of the whole incident will be found 
gallant force turned the tide of war against the Kaflirs. The in G. M, Theal’s History and G^aphy of SosUh A^f ica ed., 
Amatola mountains were stormed; and the paramount chief London, 1878), from which this account is condensed. The 
Kreli, who all alo^ covertly assisted the Gailw, was severely country depopulated as the result of this delusion was af towards 
punished. In April 185s Sir Hany Smith was recalled by Earl peopled by Europe^ setders, among whom were members of the 
Grey, who accus^‘ him— unjustly, in the opinion of the duke of German legion which had served with the British army in t^ 
Wellmgton — of a want of energy and judgment in conducting the Crimea, and some aooo industrious North German envigrants, 
war, and he was succeeded by Lieutenant-General Cathcar^ who proved a valuable acquisition to the colony. 

Kreli was again attacked and reduced to submission. The Sir George Grey's Govemorship.-^ln 1854 Sir George Grey 
Amatolas were finally cleared of the Kaffirs, and small forts became governor of the Cape, and the colony owed much to his 
erected among them to prevent their reoocupation. The British wise administration. The policy, imposed by the home govern- 
commanders were hampered throughout the insufficiency of ment, of abandoniz^ responsibility beyond the Orange river, was, 
their forces, and it was not till March 1853 that this most he perceived, a mistaken one, and the scheme he prepared in 
sanguinary of Kaffir wars was brought to a conclusion, after a 1858 for a confederation of all South Africa (q.v*) was rejected by 
loss of many hundred British soldiers. Shortly aft^ards, €b^t Britain. By his energetic action, however, in support of 
British Kaflraria was made a crown colony. The Hottentot toe missionaries Mofiat and Livingstone, Sir George kept open 
settlement at Kat river remained, but the Hottentot power for the British the road through Beohuanaland to the far interior, 
within the colony was now finally crushed. To Sir George was also due toe first attempt, m^onary effort 

The Great Atnaxosa Ddusion.^^From 1853 toe Kaffir trib^ apart, to educate the Kaffirs and to establish British authority 
on the east gave little trouUe to the colony. This was due, in fi^y among them, a result which the self-desj^ction of the 
large measure, to an extraordinary dduskm which arose among Amaxosa rendered easy. Beyond the Kei the natives were left to 
the Amaxosa in 1856, and led in 1857 to the death of some 50,000 their own devices. Sir George Girey left the Cape in i86x. 
porsons. This incident is one of the most remarkable instances During his governorship the resources of the colony had been 
hi misplaced faith recorded in history. The Amaxosa had not increased by the opening up of the copper mines in Latrie Namor 
accept^ their ddeat in 1853 ^ decisive and were preparing to qualand, toe mohair wool industry had been established md 
renew toe strug^ with the white men. At this juncture^ May Natal made a separate colony. The opening, in Novmber 1863, 
^856, a giri named Nongkwase told her father that on going to of the railway from Cape Town to Wellington, begim in 1859, and 
draw water from a stream she had met strangers of commanding the construction in i860 of the great breakwater in Table Bay, 
aspect. The father, Mhlakza, went to see toe men, who told him long needed On that perilous coast, marked the beginning in toe 
that they were spirits of the dead, who had come, if their behests col^ of public wor^ on a laige scale. They were toe more or 
were obeyed, to aid the Kaffirs with their invincible power to less dnect result of the granting to the colony of a l^e share in 
drive the white man from the land. Mhlakza repeated toe its own government. In 1865 toe i»*ovince of British KaSraria 
message to his chief , Sarili> one eff the most powerful Kaffir rulers, was incorpomited with the colony, under the titleof the Elec^ral 
Sarili ordered the commands of the spirits to be obeyed. These Divisions of King William’s Town and East The 

orders were, at fost, that the Amaxosa weze to destroy their fat transfer was marked by toe removed of the probibiliqn of tite 
catde. 'The girl Nongkwase, standing in the river where the sale of alcoholic liqpsors to toe natives^ and the fitee trade in 
spirits had tost appeared, li^d uneartMy noises, interpreted intoxicants which followed had most deplmable riesults pmoag toe 
ly her fatiter as orders to kill more and more cattle. At length Kaffir tribes. A severe drought, afi^ring toe entoe 

iht spirits commanded that not an animal of all their herds was colcmy for several yeaia> caused ^at deixesskin^ of trade, and 
to be left altvs, and every srain of com was to be destroyed, mazipr farmers sufffered severely. ltwas attois iMriod (x869)^toa^ 
Iftoatweredone^onagivendatemyriadsofeattlemcsrebeautiful ostrich -fanning was lucceaiful^ a sepa^fO 

toan toose (iestrogted would issue fi*om toe earth, whifo g industry^ > ^ r 

fields of com,ripe aad r^y ferr instantly t4)p0ar. l^ether by or against toewish goyeinprmtt^ to^ 

The dead would risei trduble and sickness vanish^ and youto and limits of Bris^ auto^ly contimed to extends ^Ihe 
beauty come to all aiffee. Unbdievera and the hated white man who dwelt in the upper valleys pf toa Pranga riysr> had 
woUd on that day utterly perish. The ptople heard and obeyed, under a scmi-protectoiito^sOf * top Hritish 
Sarili hr believed by persons to have been the instigator to XS54 I but baringrlww toeir oya^l^ 
of the tapphecies. Chrtsinly noine of the pimdpal c^efs regarded abendooment of toe CMnge soycprigntyi^ a Ipsy 

all tott Was deme rimpty as the preparatiiN],^(nr a last struggle exhaustive smsiavw w^ Boete. of itot Oh top 

wito the wirites, todr pto to tiuanf #e whole Amaxosa of toto 

tadkn fifll)^iarmed andm a Ismitohig (xmmtito upon toe ooloqr* Bmtito aubjecte and^to 
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dotenjr in 1874^ ^tee nmmffmt lehftsoutib- 

Mstemrpftrt of Bactolurwli^ was «imex»d to Gmt Bn4^ 
mderilie tit}o<tf 4>^iialan a cott^ 

fl^eaoo.of the dukx>very ridi tUasaond mmes^ antayent 

irl^iraadestkMd results* (P. R. a) 

^ DeBdopment of Modem Condidom* — ^The 3reair 1870 inarkai the 
daiwn of a ne^r era in*Scnith Africa. From that date the deyefep^ 
asent of loodesit South Africa may be said to hare fakiy started, 
and in i^te ol p(diticid<x>mpUcarions/aT»i^^ from time to time, 
<he|xrogres8 of ^;»e Codony downto Iheoutbteak of the Transvaal 
War of 1899 was steadily forward. The discovery of diamonds on 
the Orange river in 1867, followed immediately sdtawards by the 
^scoveiy of diamonds on the Vaal river, led to the rapid occupa- 
tion and development of a tract of country which had hitherto 
been but sparsely inhabited. In r87o Dutoitspan and Bult- 
fontein diamond mines were discove^, and in 1871 the still 
ridser mines of Kimberley and De Bern. These four great 
d^HMits of mineral wealth are still richly productive, and con- 
stitute the greatest industrial asset whioi the colony possesses. 
At the time of the beginning of the dkmond industry, not only 
the territory of Cape Colony and the Boer RepubUci, but idl 
South Africa, was in a very depressed condition. Ostrich-farm- 
ing was in its infancy, and a^culture but little developed. The 
Boers, except in the immediate vicinity of Cape Town, were a 
primitive people. Their wants were few, they lacked enterprise, 
and the trade of the colony was restricted. Even the British 
colonists at that time were far from rich. The diamond industry 
therefore offered considerable attractions, especially to colonists 
of British origin. It was also the means at length of demonstrat- 
ing the fact that South Africa, barren and poor on the surface, 
was rich below the surface. It takes ten acres of Karroo to feed a 
sheep, but it was now seen that a few square yards of diamond- 
iferous blue ground would feed a dozen families. By the end of 
1671 a large population had already gathered at ^e diamond 
fields, and immigration continued steadily, bringing new-comers 
to the rich fields. Among the first to seek a fortune at the 
diamond fields was CecH Rhodes. 

in 1858 the scheme of Sir George Grey for the federation of the 
various colonies and states of South Afnca had been rejected, as 
has been stated, by the home authorities. In 1874 the 4th earl of 
Carnarvon, secretary of state for the colonies, who had been 
successful in aiding to brin^ about the federation of Canada, 
turned his attention to a sinular scheme for the confederation of 
South Africa. The representative government in Cape Colony 
had been replaced in 1S72 by responsible, ue, self-government, 
and the new parliament at Cape Tom resented the manner 
in which Lord Carnarvon propounded his suggestions. A resolu- 
tion was passed(June ii, x875)staring that any scheme in favour 
of confederation .must in its opinion originate within South 
Africahsell. James Anthony Froude, thedistii^ished historian, 
was sent out Lord Camion to further his policy in South 
Africa. As a ^plomatist and a representative of i^e British 
government, tbs general optmon in Swth Africa was that Froude 
was not a success, and he entirely failed to induce the colonists to 
adopt Lord Carm^on’s views. In 1876 Fingoland, the Idirfywa 
reserve, and NcmianVland, t^^ of country on the Kaffir 
frontier, were annexed by Great Britain, on tte understanding ; 
timt the Cape govmm provide for their govemm^t i 

Lord Camarvdiv <itill bent on confederation, now iqjpojnted Sir 
Barfb Frere governor of Cape Cokny and high commissioner 
fif South Africa. 

vFcerB hi^ taken office as fa%fa conimisaioper 

Aan he found; faimaetf ccnfrcmted with serious in 

Zidulaxid and on >the Kafbr frontier ol Cape CMong^ In 1877 
ou^reak on the part of ^ GaSens and^^^ 


nsaffie^’to fmt dbwntthiari^ 

in*^ wnr that the 
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confederatmn which hehad beenpushing forward laaaabipd^^ 
As a mattw^of fact, at that time Cape ColcmyiiW^W t^ 

* occupied with native troubles <tOi take into (xinsklemtijQW ^ very 
serioualy so gimt a question as confedei^tion. A wayeof ierih^ 
spread amongst ^ different Kaffir tribes on the colonial frontier, 
and after the Gaika-Galeka War there followed in 1879 a rising in 
Basutoland under Moirosi, whose catdowding had for some 
time past caused considerable trouble. His stronghold was taken 
; after^very severe fighting by a colonial force, but, their defeat 
notwithstanding, the Basutos remained in a restless and aggressive 
condition for several years. In j88o the colonial authorities 
endeavoured to extend to Basutoland the Peace Preservation Act 
of iSjB, imder vdiich a general disarmament of the Basutos was 
attempted. Further fighting followed on this proclamation, 
which was by no means successful, and although peace was 
declared in the country in December x88a, the colonial authorities 
were very glad in 1884 to be relieved of the administration of a 
country which had already cost them £3,000,000. The imperial 
government then took over Basutoland as a crown colony, on the 
un^rstanding that Cape Colony should contribute for adminis- 
trative purposes £18,000 annudiy. In x88o Sir Bartle Frere, 
who by his cmergetic and statesmanlike attitude on the relations 
with the native states, as well as on all other questions, had won 
the esteem and regard of loyal South African colonists, was 
recalled by the ist earl of Kimberley, the liberal secretary of state 
for the colonies, and was succeed^ by Sir Hercules Robinson. 
Griqualand West, which included the diamond fields, was now 
incorporated as a portion of Cape Colony. 

Origin of the Afrikander Bond . — ^The Boer War of 1881, with 
its disastrous termination, naturally reacted throughout South 
Africa ; and as one of the most important results, in the year 
188a first Afrikander Bond congress was held at Graaff 
Reinet. The organization of the developed into one 

embracing the Transvaal, the Qrai^e Free State and Cape 
Colony. Each countiy had a provtnrial committee with distnct 
committees, and branches were distributed throughout the whole 
of South AMca. At a later date the Bond in Cape Colony 
dissociated itself from its Republican branches. The generd 
lines of policy which this organization endeavoured to promote 
may best be gathered from De Pairiat, a pc^ier published m the 
colony, and an avowed supporter of the organization. The 
following extracts from articles published in 1882 will illustrate, 
better than anythix^ else, the ambition entertained by some of 
the promoters of this remarkable organization. 

The Afrikander Bond has for its object the establishment of a 
South African nationality by spreading a true love for what is 
really our fatherland. No better time could be found for establishii^ 
the Bond than the present, when the conisciousness of nationality 
has been thoroughly aroused by the Transvaal war/* . . . “ The 
BritiBh government keep on talking about a confederation under the 
British flag, but that will never be brought about. They can be 
quite ceotam of that There is just one obstacle in the way of 
confederation, and that is the British flag. Let them remove that, 
and in less than a year the confederaSon would be established 
under the Free Afrikander flag.^* •* After a time the English will 
realize that the advice given liiem by Froude was the brnt-^they 
mi»t just have Simon*s.Bay as a naval and military station on the 
way to India, and give over all the rest of South Africa to the 
Amkandors.'^ . . . ‘^Our principal weapon in the social war must 
be the (frstructioii ol English ttade cur estabtishiag trading 
compatties for ourselves.'^ . .. ''It is the duty > of each true 
AMaander not to spend anything with the Engluh that he can 

De PairUA afterwi^ became imperialist, but Cm LamA^ 
uother Bond oxglui, continued in mu^ the same stxain* ^ 

in addition to having its preisiorgaiiB, the Bond from time to 
lime puUished* official utterances ^ frank in their tone tbab 
the itatemeots cd ifr pi^^ Articles of t he Boogg s 

cB%m4 mamfesto aw cntniefy’ praiseworthy, e,g. 
to the^nffittiaistimtiisn of justice^ the honoin of die peopie,> 4 td ; 
aixch mm n t n g tes sJh-iiyahrof^^ 

gbisMw nas rit which obfrdfied in Cape for 

true ^ of this document 

speaks of JhejMd^ 
im^indiikeii). if «c»d aio^ 
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4iri<>3ral<y and in one eeofion of the Cape 

iMtabita^ that it caiiied n sreat wave 6f 

loyal imdpatrioek} entiiim pass thresh anotfier and more 
enlightened section. >A pamf^et written in 1885 for an associa- 
tion called EmiKFe Leai^e by Leon«rd> who 

afterwaidi consistently championed^^ S^^ of dvil equality 
and impartial justice in South Africa^ maintained os follows 

*’ it) That Iwe astabUshznent of the English government here 
vffm penehcial tp all classes ; and (a) that the withdrawal of that 
government wuld be disastrptie to every one having vested interests 
m the colbny. . . . England' never can, never will, give ^ this 
colony, 'Olid we colonists wi& never give up England. . . . us, 
the faihabitants of the Cape Colony, be swift to recograe that we 
arercme people, cast tpge^er under a glorious flag of liberty, with 
heads clear enough to appreciate the ir^dom we enjoy, and hearts 
lesolute to mainm^ oiir true privileges ; let us desist from reproach- 
ing and insnltin|f diie another, and, rejoicing that we have this 
gMKily land aa a eommon heritage, remember that by united action 
only can we naidise its grand possibilities. We belong both of us to a 
home-loving stock, and the peace and prosperity of every home in 
the land is af stake. On our action now depends the question whether 
our children shall curse or bless us ; whether we shall live in their 
memoi^M promoters of dvil strife, with all its miserable conse- 
queaces«!Or as joint architects of a happy, prosperous and united 
stotfli. i Bach of us looks ikek to a noble past. United, we xnay 
ehsdrp to our descendants a not unworthy future. Disunited, we 
can hope for nothing bat stagnation, misery and min. Is this a 
Hght tnmg ? *■ 

It is probable that many Englishmen reading Mr Leonard's 
manifesto at the time regarded it as unduly alarming^ but sub- 
sequent events proved the soundness of the views it expressed. 
The fact is that, from x88i onwards^ two great rival ideas came 
into beii^, each atrongly opposed to the o^er. One was that of 
Lnperialism — full civU rights for every civilized man, whatever 
his race might be, under the supremacy and protection of Great 
Britain. other was nominally republican, but in fact 
exdusively oligarchical and Dutch. The policy of the extremists 
of this last party was summed up in the appeal which President 
iCruger made to the Free State in Februaiy x88i, when he bade 
them ** Come and help us. God is with us. It is his will to unite 
us iw a people ” — ** to make a united South Africa free from 
British authority.” The two actual founders of the Bond party 
were Mr Borckenhagen, a German who was residing in Bloem- 
fontein, and Mr Reitz, afterwards state secretary of the Transvaal, 
Two interviews have been recorded which show the true aims of 
these two promoters of the Bond at the outset. One occurred 
between Mr Borckenhagen and Cecil Rhodes, the other between 
Mr Reitz and Mr T. Schreiner, whose brother became, at a later 
date, prime minister of Cape Colony. In the first interview 
Mr Borckenhagen remarked to Rhodes: We want a united 
Africa,” imd Rhodes replied : ” So do I.” Mr Borckenhagen 
then continued : ” There is nothing in the way ; we will take 
you as our leader. There is only one smaU thing : we must, of 
course, be independent of the rest of the world.” Rhodes re- 
plied : ** You take me either for a rogue or a fool. I should be 
a rogue to forfeit all my history and my traditions ; and I should 
be a fool, because I should h% hated by my own countrymen 
and mistrusted by yours.” But as Rhodes truly said at Cape 
Town in 1898, ** The only chance of a true union is the over- , 
sfoulowing protection of a supreme power, and any German, i 
Frenchman, or Russian wotdd tell you that the best and most j 
Iflberal power is that over which Her Majesty reigns.” The oriier * 
interview took place at the beginning ^ the Bond’s existence. ; 
Being approached by Mr Reitz, Mr T. Schreiner objected that : 
the Bond i^ed ultimately at the overthrow of British rule^and 
the expnkion of the British flag from South Africa. To thb 
Mr Reitz replied ; Well, what if it is so ? ” Mr Schreiner 
expostulated in rthei following terms : ** You do not suppose 
that that flag is going to disappear without a txem^ous struggle 
itod hard fighting ? ^ Well, I suppose hot, but even so, wlmt 
of that ? ” rejoined Mr Reitz, In the face of this testimony with 
edfor^oe to two of rito nmt prominent the Bond’s premoters, 
it is impossible to deny that from its beginiiing the great imder- 
lying idmof the Bond was an independent South Afira.^ 

Mr z88s an^nct waes ptassed in the 

Cape k^aiative assembly, empowerii^ m^^ 


the Butch language the floor the House, if 

The fotention of^tins act was h litoal eine> but the: moment 
of its kisroductiim was hi6pportane>^ahd its effect was to give 
an adctttional stimulmi to the polfo^ bf Bond^ It was prob- 
ably idso the means of bringing mto/the House a n^ 
Dutchmen, by no means well ^ucated^ wito would not have been 
mtumed hsad they been obliged to speadc English. By this act 
in increase of influence was given to the Butdi )e^ The 
head of the Afrikander Bond at this time in Cape Colony/ and 
the leader of Dutch opinion, was Mr J. H. Hofme^^r, a man of 
undoubted ability and astuteness. Although he was recognized 
leader of the Dut^ pS^ in Gape Colony, he consistent^ refused 
to take office, preferring to direct the policy and the ax^tiem of 
others from an independent position* Mr Hofhtoyr sat in the 
house of assembly as 'member for Stellenbosch, a strong Dutch 
constituency. His infihence over the Dutch members was 
supreme, and in addition to directing the policy of the Bond 
within the Cape Colony, he supported and defended the aggressive 
expansion policy of President Kruger and the Transvaal Boers. 
In 1883, during a debate on the Basutoland Dis-annexation 
Bill, RhMes openly charged Mr Hofmeyr in the House with a 
desire to see a “United States of South Africa under its own 
flag.” In 1884 Mr Hofmeyr led the Bond in strongly supporting 
the Transvaal Boers who had invaded Bechuanaland {q,v.)y 
proclaiming that if the Bechuanaland freebooters were not per- 
mitted to retain the territories they had seized, in total disregard 
of the terms of the conventions of 1881 and 1884, there would 
be rebellion among the Dutch of Cape Colony. Fortunately, 
however, for the peace of Gape Colony at that time, Sir Charles 
Warren, sent by the imperial government to maintain British 
rights, removed the invading B^rs from Stellaland and Goshen 
— two so-called republics set up by the Boer freebooters^in 
March 1885 and no rebellion occurred. Nevertheless the Bond 
party was so strong in the House that they compelled the ministry 
under Sir Thomas Scanlen to resign in 1884. The logical and 
constitutional course for Mr Hofmeyr to have followed in these 
circumstances would have been to accept office and himself form 
a government. This he refused to do. He preferred to put in 
a nominee of his own who should be entirely dependent on him. 
Mr Upington, a clever Irish barrister, was the man he selected, 
and under him was formed in 1884 what will always be known 
in Cape history as the “ Warming-pan ” ministry. This action 
was denounced by many British colonists, who were sufficiently 
loyal, not only to Great Britain, but also to that constitution 
which had been conferred by Great Britain upon Cape Colony, 
to desire to see the man who really wielded political power also 
acting as the responsible head of the party. It was hfr Hofmeyr’s 
refus^ to accept this responsibility, as well as the nature of his 
Bond policy, which won for him the poKtical sobriquet of the 
“Mole.” Open and responsible exercise of a power conferred 
under the constitution of the country, Englishm^ and English 
colonists would have accepted and even welcomed. But that 
subterranean method of Dutch policy which found its strongest 
expression in Pretoria, and Vrhich operated from Pretoria to (^pe 
Town, could not but be resented by loyal colonists. PVom 1881 
down to 1898, Mr Hofrnejrr practically deteimiried bow Dutch 
mmbers should vote, and idso what polic}^ the Bond should 
adopt at every juncture in its history. In 1^5 he resigned his 
seat in parliament— an action which made his political dictator- 
ship still mbre remarkable; This influence on ' Gape ^ pblitici 
was a demoralizing one. Other well-known pblitidans>at ^^ 
Cape subsequently found it c<mve]tieflt to tiieir 

a good deal too reaefliy to those bdd the Bond. In justii^ 
to Mr Hofrneyr, however, it is ohly fafr to say that after tiie 
Warren expedition in kS85> which was at least evidence that Great 
Sritain did not intend to mncfonce h^ supremas^ in SOiitii 
Africa altogether; he adbptod a less hostile 
attitude, and attitude of Mr ^ 

add i884^^heii even foval British oolefffiittis;i to the 

events whidi>followed Ma|uba, had oletofr 
GedBi^^ritiin had H toioutintofo 
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loyal to him. 'He supported the bill permittii^ Dutch to be used 
in the H<mM>of Assmbiy in xBBs^ am early 1884 he first took 

cffice/ ES treasurerfenerali under Thoiaas Scanltn. Rhodes 

had only hidd this position for six weeks when Sir Thomas Scanlai 
migned, and iui August of the same yeas he *#a8 sent by ^r 
Hercules Robinson to British Bechualtaland as deputy^om* 
missioner in sucoession to theRev; John Maokenrie^ tl» iUmdon 
Missionary Society’s repreaentative at Kurumaxi^ who in the 
previous May had .prodaimed the queenV authority over the 
district. ^ Rhodes’s effoits to conciliate the Boers failed'^hence 
the necessity for the Wanw mission. In 1885 the territories 
of Cape Colony were farther extended^ and Tembulaadj Bomvana* 
land and Galekaland were formally added to the colony. In 
x886 Sir Gordon Sprigg succeeded Sir Thomas Upingtcm as 
prime minister. 

South African Customs Unim^^Tht period from 1878 to 1885 
in Cape Colony had been one of considerable unrest. In this short 
time, in addition to the chronic troubles with the Basutos-^ 
which led the Cape to hand them over to the imperial authorities 
—there occurred a eeries of native dbturbanoes which were 
followed by the Boer War of r88i, and the Bechuandand dis- 
turbances of 1884. In spite, however, of these drawbacks, the 
development of the country prooeeded. The diamond industry 
was flourishing. In 1887 k conference was held in London 
for promoting a closer union between the various parts of the 
British empire by means of an imperial tariff of customs.” 
At this conference it is worthy of note that Mr Hofmeyr pro- 
pounded a sort of ^Zollvcrein” scheme, in which imperial 
customs were to be levied independently of the duties payable 
on all goods entering the empire from abroad. In making the 
proposition he stated that his objects were to promote the 
union of the empire^ and at the same time to obtain revenue for 
the purposes of gi^eral defence.” The scheme was not at the 
time found practicable. But its authorship, as well as the 
sentiments accompanying it> created a favourable view of Mr 
Hofme3rr’8 attitude. Itl riie year 1888, in spite of the failure of 
statesmen and high commissioners to bring About political 
confederation, the members of the Cape parUament set about 
the establishment of a South Customs Union. A 

Customs Umon Bill was passed, and this in itself constituted 
a ccmsiderable development of the idea of federation. Shortly 
after the passing of the bill the Orange Free State entered the 
union. An endeavour was also made then, and for many years 
afterwards, to get the Transvaal to join. But President Kruger, 
consistently pursuing his own policy, hop^d through the Delagoa 
Bay railway to make the South Aifrican Rq)ubUc entirely in- 
(kj^ndent of Cape Colony. The endeavour to bring about a 
customs union which would embrace the Transvaal was abo 
little to the taste of President Kruger’s Hollander advisers> 
interested as they were in the schemes of the Netheriands 
Railway Companyy who own^ the railways of the Trani^vaal. 

Diamonds atid Railways. — ^Another^ event of considerable 
ccmmierclal importance to the Cape iO indeed to 

South Africa, wat the amalgaitmtkm ol^^ diamoiulHmihing 
companies^ chiefly brought about by Cecil Rhodes, A)f red Beit 
and “Barney ’’ Banialhy^m the fnbidpal ai^ 

most benefid^ xmakts of the diso^ iand deVelop^ent of 
the vcfiaiiieB^ was iiriikh it gave to 

railway « esctension; > lines *#ere ^opasM np to WofceMar and 
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at cost prica tho por^ the railway in its^ownKtimtmy 
In ^891 tha Free State railway was still farther extexided to 
^iljoenb Drift on the Vaabriver, and in 1891 it reached Peetoorfat 
and^ 'Johannesburg* 1. 

Rhodes as Prime Minister : NaUee Policy . — In 1889 Slr Hemy 
Loch was appointed high commissioner and governor of €eM 
Colony in succession to Sir Hercules Robinson. In 1890 Sr 
Gordon Sprigg, the premier of the colony, resided, and a Rhodes 
«ovemment was formed. Prior to the formanon of this ministry 
(see table at end of artide), and while Sir Gordon Sprigg was 
still m office, Mr Hofme3rr approached Rhodes and offered to put 
him ki office as a Bond nominee. This offer was declined. When, 
however, Rhodes was invited to take office after the downfall of 
the Sprigg minister, he asked die Bond leaders to meet him 
and discuss the situation. His policy of customs and railway 
unions between the various states, added to the personal esteem 
in which he was' at this time held by many of the Dutchmen; 
enabled him to undertake and to carry on successfully the 
business of government. 

The colonies Of British Bechuanaland and Basutoland were 
now taken into the customs union existing between the Orange 
Free State and (Tape Colony. Pondoland, another native terri- 
tory, was added to the colony in 1894) and the year was marked 
by the Glen Grey Act, a departure in native policy for which 
Rhodes was chiefly responsible. It dealt with the natives resid- 
ing in certain native reserves, and in addition to providing for 
their interests and holdings, and in other ways protecting the 
privileges accorded to them, riie principle of the duty of some 
degree of labour devolving upon every able-bodied native enjoy- 
ing these privileges was asserted, and a small labour tax was 
levied.^ This is in many respects the most statesmanlike act 
dealing with natives on the statute-book ; and in the session 0! 
1895 Rhodes was able to report to the Cape parliament that the 
act then applied to 160,000 natives. In 1905 the labour clauses 
of this act, which had fdlen into deslietude, were repe«ded. The 
clauses had, however, achieved success, in that they had caused 
many thousands of natives to fulfil the conditions requisite to 
claim exemption. 

In other respects Rhodes’s native policy was marked by com- 
bined consideration and flimness. Ever since the granting of 
self-government the natives had enjoyed the franchise. An act 
passed in 1892, at the instance of Rhodes, imposed on educa- 
tional test on applicants for registration, and made other pro- 
visions, all tending to restrict the acquisition of the franchise 
by “ tribal ” natives, the possible danger arising from a large 
native vote being already obvious (see sedtion Constitution^ 

Rhodes opposed the native liquor traffic, and at the nsk of 
offending some of his supporters among the brandy-farmers of 
the western provinces, he suppressed it entirely on the diamond 
mines, wid restricted it as far as he was able in the native reserves 
and territories. Nevertheless the continuance of this traffic on 
colonial farms, as well as to some extent in the native territories 
and reserves, is a black spot in the annals of the CApe Colony. 
Tha Hottentots have been terribly demoralized, arid even 
partially destroyed by it in the western province. 

Another and littli^known instance of Rhodes’s keen insight 
in deiding with native affairs-^-an action which had lasting results 
on Ac history of the cokwiy— may be given. After the native 
territories cast Of the Kei had been added to Cape Colony, a c^e 
of Olafan to fohOrrtance came up for trials and in accordance with 
tte law <rf the colony, the court held Aat the eldest son of a 
liktive was his heir. This dedsion created the strongest resent- 
nknt among the people of Ae territory, as it was in distinct 

^ The act enjoined that '‘every male native residing in the dWtifoti 
exdnsive.of natives.^ poaseaifon of lands under ordinary 

titlae, qr m freehold, who, in the judgment of the resident niapStmte, 
M t»bbiir, stall pay to the pablic revtata * ^ 
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abn^ or son oi Hm chiei mHt, as* heir. 31 ie tfo^mmeat were 
threatened wiH^ a fiative d^turbanoei wAten Rhodet tele^ 
graphed his atturanoe that compensation should be grtntedi 
and that sutiba deckkm should never be girv'en again. This assur- 
ance was aooepted and tranqui^tjr resipied. At the close of the 
next session (that of 1894), after lliis incident ^ 

Rbadel laid on the table a bill dralted by him^lfi the shortest 
the fibuse had ever seen. It provided that dl dv 3 cases were to 
t>e tried by magistrates, an appeal to lie onl^ to the chief magis*- 
trate of the territory with a^t assessor. Criminal c^es were to 
be tried before the judges of supreme court on circuitw The bill 
was pwed, and the efiect of it was, inasmuch as the magistrates 
administered aoeordix^ to native law, that native nonniage 
customs and laws (mduding polygamy) were legalized in these 
territories. Rhodes had retrieved his promise, and no one who 
has studied and lived amongst Ihe Bantu wSl questkm that the 
action taken was both beneficent and .wise. 

During 1895 Sir Hercules Robinson was reappointed governor 
and fai^ commissioner of South Africa in succession to Sir Henry 
Lpclv and m the saw year Mr Chamberlain became secretary 
of state for the colonies. 

Maoemmt far Cammercidl Fedtraiion.'^Vfi^ the devdopment 
of railways, and the extension of trade between Cape Mony 
and the Transvaal, there had grown up a closer relationship 
on pditical questions. Whilst premier of Cape Colony, by means 
of the customs union and in every other way, Rhodes en- 
deavonred to bring about a friendly measure of at least cw- 
m^rcial federation among the states and colonies of South Africa. 
He hoped to establish ^th a commercial and a railway union, 
and a speech which he made in 1894 at Cape Town admirably 
describes this policy : — 

** With full affection for the flag which I have been bcnm under, 
and the flag I represent, I can understand the sentiment and feeling 
of a republican who has created his independence, and values that 
before all ; but I can say fairly that I believe in the future that I 
can assimilate the system, Which I have been connected with, 
with the Cape Colony, and it is not an impossilfle idea that the 
n^hbouring republics, retainii^ their independence, should share 
wim us as to certain general principles. If 1 might put it to you, I 
would say the principles of tariffs, the principle of railway connexion, 
the prindple m appeal in law, the pnnciple of coinage, and in fact 
all those principles which exist at the present moment in the United 
States^ irrespective pf the local assemblies which exist in each separate 
state in that country.'* 

To this policy President Kruger and the Transvaal govern- 
m^t offered every powble opposition T^ir action in what 
is known as the Vaal River Drift question wiU best illustrate the 
line of action which the Transvaal government l^eved it ex- 
pedient tp adopt. A dijOBkmlty arose at the termination of the 
agreement in 1894 between the Cape government railway and 
the Netherlandsrailway. The Cape government, for the purposes 
of carrying the railway from the Vaal river to Johaimesburg, 
bad advanced the sum of £600,000 to the Netherlands railway 
and the Transvaal government conjointly ; at the same time it 
was stipulated that the Cape government should have the right 
to flx the traffic rate.until the end of 1S94, or until such time as 
the Delagoa Bay-Pretoria line was completed. These rates were 
lixed by the Cape government at 2d. per ton per mile, but at the 
bey^iog of 1895 the rate for the 52 m. of railway from the Vaal 
river to Johannesburg was raised by the Netimliuids raihvay 
tQ iio less a sum than 8d. per ton per mile« It is quite evident 
frooi the action which President Kruger subs^ently took m 
the matter that this chanp was wt on with his approval, and 
with the pbject oi cornpemng traffk tg be brought to the Trans- 
vaal by the Delagoa route, insteadpf aa heretofore by the colcmial 
railway. In ord^ to compete agii]tis9<Hiii very high rate> the 
merchants of Johannesburg goods 

from the Vaal river by waggon. P^i^t 

arbitrarily dosed the drifts (fords) on river> 4 md thus 

pmmted through wagj^ traffic^ caiimg an enormoua block 
of wbgg^ on t»e bulks the Vmd. tiien^ihatie 

Inr the Cape government against the l)ansv||#^ on 

the grouim that it was a breach of#e l^on X^ 


Pjwndmn^^Kruger took no notioe ofvthtt lem endian 

appeal was xnaw to tbe ^imperial^^i^^ the 

lattor cinaared Calm govtwmwi^ 

to the affiot that tf thje Ahpe woidd bOar batf it^ 
mcpeditioiir) which should ^ be neoessai^i assist with troops, Md 
give fufl use of the Capefiailway for mflitaty piiiposes if <ieqttiied^ 
a protest; should be sent to J^erident on the subject. 

These terias were accepted by Rhodes ^and his^ coUeaguee, of 
whom Mr Wi P. Schreiner was ohe, and a protest was then sent 
by Mr Chamberlain stating that the govemmeat would regtard 
tte dosing drifts as a breach of the London ;&nvention, 
and as an unliiendh^ action calling for the gravest remonstrance. 
Pnsident Krugor :at once ^opened the drifts^ and untetodc 
that he would issue no further j^liunation o^ the sd^ject 
except after consultation with the imperud goveomment. 

On the zg!^ of December 1895 Dr Jameson made his 
I famous raid into the Transvaal, and Rhodesfs complmity in this 
I movement compelled him to resign tiie premierimp of Ck]m 
I Colony in January 1S96,, the vacant post being taken by Six 
Gordm Sprigg. As Rh^es’s cmnplicity in the raid beoune 
I known, there naturally arose a strong feding of resentment and 
I astonishment among his colleagues m the: Cape ministipr, who 
had bden kept in complete ignorance of his connexion with 
sudi sc^me. Mr Hofmeyr ^d the Bond were loud in tbeir 
denunciation of him, nor can it be denied that the dccumstances 
of the raid greatly emtnttered against England tibe Dutch element 
in Ciqie Golray, and influenced their subi^quent attitude towards 
the Transvaal Boers. 

In 1897 native rising occurred under Galeshwe, a Bantu 
chief, in Griqualand West. Galeshwe was arrested and the 
rebellion repressed. On cross-examination Galeshwe stated 
I that Bosnian, a magistrate of the Transvaal, had supplied 
I ammunition to him, and urged him to rebri against the g^em- 
ment of Gape Colony. There is every reason to suppose that 
this charge was true, and it is consistent with the intrigues which 
I the Boers from time to time practised among the natives. 

In 1897 Sir Alfred Milner was appointed high commissioner 
of South Africa and governor of Cape Colony, in succession to 
Sir Hercules Robinson, who had been created a peer under the 
title of Baron Rosmead in August 1896. 

Mr Schreiner^ s Poltcy , — ^In 1898 commercial federation in 
South Africa advanced another stage, Natal entering the cus- 
toms union. A fresh convention was drafted at this time, and 
under it uniform tariff on all impor^ goods consumed 
within such union, and an equitable distribution of the duties 
collected on such goods amongst the parties to such union, and 
free trade between the colonies and state in respect of all i^th 
African products,” was ^panged. In tiie same year, too, tiie 
Gape parliamentary election ocoinxed^ and the result was the 
return to power of a Bond ministry under Mr W. P. Schreiner. 
From this time, until June 1900, Mr Sclntuier remained in office 
as head of the Cape government. During the negotiations 
(see Transvaal) which preceded the war in 2899, feeling at the 
Cape ran very li^, and Mr Sdhreiner’s attitude was very free^ 
dis^ssed. As of a party;, dependent tor its position in 
power on the Bond’s suppoii:, hU ^position ws^ undoubtedly 
a trying one. At the same time, as prime min^^ British 
colony, it was strongly felt by loyal colonists tiiat he should at 
bast have refrained £t^ openly interfering between the Trans- 
vaal, and the knperial goveininei^ of moat 

difibttlt negotiatiomw pubUef^apressiom^^^o^^ opinion were 
hostib m tone to the policy pmutaed Mr Chamberlshi and 
Sir Alfred Kihien The eff^ of Ihm, h w^ believed^ mi^ 
coneeival^ be to eneottr^^^ President Kruger in ip e esiatb g in 
bis rejection of the Britidi ter^ Mr SohreWv 
4&eot]y what mfluenOehe pqsaesbd to induce Pmaidbil ^Enig^ 
to adopt reasonable cdtnver But however ^eisedfaBit his 
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iEfttly: in Jiine> licmver^; the Cipe Ciatdb 
priitioieas begin 1 to 1^ that Bimident rKiu^ 
wm - not 80 4 peasofiaUe as they had^ eodean^ooi^ed to persuade 
tfasmadveti and Heoholdt^ 

tbe Gape sdnistflr >of agriimlttm visit^ Bretona. On ansval^ 
they Itnind^t the Tnin^^ Volksraad^ in a defiance 

and even levky^^^l^ just passed a mdij^soa ctferi^ 
seats in the Yolksraad to the ^minii^ districts, and fifteen to 
esodusiw^ tnitg^ districts. Mr Hofmeyii; on ineeti^ 
executive, freely expressed indignation at these pcooeedii^. 
Uniortuhatdiy, Mr. HofiBe3nr’s iitfiuence was more than counter- 
balanced an embsary from the Free States Mr Abraham 
Fischer, wtm, while purporting to be a peacemaker, practically 
encouraged the Boer executive to take extreme measures. 
Mr MjBfimeyr^B esitahiished reputation as an astute diplomatist, 
and as the trusted leader for years of the Cape Dutch party, 
made him as ^werful a delegate as it was possibk to find* If i^ 
emissary ooi^ accomplish anything in the way Of persuading 
Mr Krugar, it was assuredly Mr Hofmeyr. Much was looked 
for from his mission moderate men of 4 dl parties, and by none 
more so, it is fair to believe, than by Mr Schreiner. But Mr 
Hofmeyrb mission, like every other mission to Mr Kruger to 
induce him to take a reasonable and equitable couri^, proved 
entirely fruitless. He returned to Cape Toi;m disappointed, but 
probably not altogether surprised at the failure of his mission. 
Meanwhile a new proposal was drafted by the Boer executive, 
which, before it was received in its entirety, or at least before 
it was deariy understood, dicited from Mr Schreiner a let^ 
on the 7th of July to the South African News, in which, referring 
to his government, he said .* — 

Whti^ anxious and continually active with good hope in the 
cause of aecnring reasonable modifications of the existing repre- 
sentative system fOf the 'South African Kepublic, this government 
b convinced that no ground whatever exists for active interference 
ih the interna! affairs of that republic.** 

This letter was precipitate and unfortunate. On the ixth of 
July, aft^ seeing Mr Hofmeyr on his return, Mr Schreiner made 
a personal ^peal to President Kruger to approach the imperial 
government m a friendly spirit At this time an incident 
occurred which raised the feeling against Mr Schreino* to a very 
hi^ pitch. Op the 7th of July 500 rifles and 1,000,000 rounds of 
ammunition were landed at Port Elizabeth, consigned to, the 
Free State government and forwarded to Bloemfontein. Mr 
Schreiner’s attention was celled to this consignment at the 
rime, but he tefuaed to stop it, alleging as hb reason that 
muds as Great Britain wsis at peace with Ihe Free State, be had 
no right to interdict the passage of arms through the Cape Qdony. 
The Britbh cdonbt b as capable of a g^ jest as the Transvaal 
Boer, and this action of Mr Sdireiner’s won for him the nickname 
' * Axmxmmtion Bill*’’ At a later date he was accused of delay 
in forwarding* artd^ and rifles for the defence of Kimberley, 
Malekiiig and other fowns of the colony^ The reason he gave 
for dab^ was that, be did notantioipam war ^lmd!t^ 
not wbh fo cxdfo uuwSrriuitid^le sufmbioiia jn the minda of the 
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the colony and in Graat Britain. He stated that, should the 
storm burnt, he would keep the colony aloof withmard 
ita foroes ami its people. In the course of the speech 
read a telegram from President Steyn, in which the president 
mpudiatad aU ixmtemplated aggressive action on the part 
of tho Free State as absurd. The speech oreati^i a great sensatkiil 
in the British ])ress. It was pmbably forgotten at the tiam 
(though l^d E^ afterwards publicly stated it) that one 
of the chief reasons why the Gladstone government had granted 
the retrocession of the Transvaal after Majuba, was the fear that 
the Ciq>e Colonial Dutch wmild join their kinsmen if the war 
continued. What was a danger ui 1881, Mr Schreiner knew to 
be a still greater da^er in 1899. At the same time it b quite 
obvious, from a review of Mr Schreiner's conduct through the 
ktter h^ of 1899, that he took an entirely mbtaken view of 
Transvaal situation. He evinced, as premier of the Cape Colony, 
the same ina^ty to understand &e Uitlanders’ grievances, 
the 8ame< futile belief in the eventual fairness of President 
Kruger, as he had shown when giving evidence before the British 
South Africa Select Committee into the causes of the Jameson 
Raid. Actual experbnee taught him that President Kruger 
was beyond an appeal to reason, and that the protestations of 
President St^n were insincere. War bad no sooner commenced 
with the ultimatum of the Transvaal Republic on ^e 9th of 
October 1899, Schreiner found hunself called upon to 

deal with the conduct of Cape rebeb. The rebeb joined the 
invading forces of President Steyn, whose fake assurances 
Mr Schx^er had offered to an indignant House of Assembly 
only a few weeks before. The war on the part of the Republics 
was evidently not to be merely one of self-defence. It was one 
of aggression and agf;r^ieement* Mr Sdbreiner ultimately 
addressed, as prime mmister, a sharp remonstrance to President 
Steyn for allowing hb burghers to invade the colony. He abo 
co-opmted with Sir Alfi^ Milner,! and used his influence to 
restrain the Bond. 1 

The War of The actually fired in the 

war was at Kraipan, a small railway station within the colonjr, 
40 m. south of Ifrdeking, a train being derailed, and ammuni- 
tion intended for Colonel Baden-Powell seized. The effect 
of thb was entirely to cut off Mafeking, the northernmost town 
in Cape Colony, and it remained in a state of siege for over seven 
months. On the i6th of October Kimberley was also bolated. 
Proclamations by the Ttansvaal and Free State annexing portions 
of Cape Colony were actually issued on the x8th of October, and 
included British Bechuanaland and Griqualand West, with llie 
diamond fields. On the s8th of October Mr Schreiner signed 
a proclamation issued by Sir Alfred Milner as l^h commissioner, 
declaring the Bo^ annexations of territory wi&ia Cape Colony 
to be ntm and void. 

Then came the Britbh reverses at Mogersfontein (on the ixtb 
of December) axxl Stonnbeig (on the roth of December). The 
effect (xf these enj^a^ements at the very outset eff the war, occur- 
xfrig as th^ did witbm Cape Colony, was to offtf every inducement 
to a numt^ of the frontier oobnial Boers to join their kinsmen 
of the republics. The Boers were prolific, and meir families large. 
Many younger sons from the colony, with nothing to lose, left 
their, homes with horse and rifle to job the republican forces. 

MeanwUle the loyal Cape oolotusts were chafingt At the t^y 
maimer in which they were enrdUed by the onpenal authorities^ 
it was not tmtil af^ the arrival of Lord Roberts and Lord 
Kitchener at Cape Town on the xoth of January 1900 that these 
invaiiiaUe, and mai^ of them experbnoed, men were freely 
invited to come forw^* So .stroilgly did Ixx-d Roberts fed oil 
the subject, that he at onoe made Cdonel Brabant, a wdl 4 mowii 
and rejected coloi^ veteran and member of the Hoaeo oC 
Asaopri^, a brigidier-geiierd, a^^ started recniititW:^: 
odesbte m On {tim isth of Febwiy Kii^^ 

feiievad by Geneml Frei^ the Boer gensliaA^^ 

imd retreated fowaxidtr^BtoaiPloAtein. 
€edi Riji^des^wb^ Up bKm the 

iipge^<nM}i]ib undoobt^ly offeeib M addit^^ 
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fettMtive to BoM to tockiiv^ the iovihi, bat 

Ids unique positktti and itiiiuence'%^ the De Been ^kmeti 
enabled him to ^hder yeoman ieir^ and infiised enthusiasm 
and eourage into the inhabitaitesk The manu^ure of a big 
gun, ?^ich was able to co m pete with the Boer ** Long Tom/* 
at the De Beers workshops^ lender Rhodes’s orders^ and by the 
ingenuity of an ^ericani'liri'Labram, who was kilS^ a^w days 
aftei^ Ith completion, forw oiie of the most striking incidents of 
the'period. • ■ > . ^ 

^ with the relief ol MsSeking on the xyUi of May, tiie Cape 
7d)ellton ended, and colony was, at least for a time, delivered 
of the presence of hostile forces, « 

On the soth'OfvMarch Mr (afterwards Sir James) Rose-lnnes, 
a prominent mrnnber of the House of Assembly, who for several 
years had held aloof from either party, and who sJso had defended 
Mr Schreiaei^s action with regard to the passage of arms to the 
Free StatOi addressed his cohstituents at Claremont in support 
of the alinexation of both republics ; and in the course ^f an 
doqueht^^^ech he stated ^t in Canada, in spite of rebellions, 
loyai^ had been secured from the French Canadians by free 
institutions. In South Africa they might hope that a similar 
policy* would attain a similar result with the Boers. In June, 
Mr &hreiner, whose recent support of Sir Alfred Milner had 
incensed many of his Bond followers, resigned in consequence 
of the refusal of some of his colleawes to support the disfranchise- 
ment bHl which he was prepared, in accordance with the views 
of the home > government, to intioduce for the punishment of 
Cape rebels; The bill certainly did not eir on the side of severity, 
but disfranchisement for their supporters in large numbers was 
more distasteful to the Bond extremists than any stringency 
towards individuals. Sir Gordon %u'igg, who after a poutacal 
crisis of considerable delicacy, succeeded Mr Schreiner and for 
the fourth time became prime minister, was able to pass the 
Bill witii the coKiperation of Mr Schreiner and his section. 
Towards the end of the year 1900 the war entered on a new 
phase, and todk the form of guerilla skirmishes with scattered 
forees of marauding Boers. la December some of these bands 
entered the Gape Colony and endeavoured to induce colonial 
Boers to join them. In this endeavour they met at first with 
little or no success ; but as the ye^ 190Z progressed and the 
Boers still managed to keep the various districts in a ferment, it 
was deemed necessary by the authorities to proclaim martial 
law over the whole colony^ and this was done on the 9th of 
October Z901. 

On the 4th of January 190X Sir Alfred Milner was gazetted 
governor of the Transvaal and Orange River Colony, bekig 
shortly afterwards created a peer as Lord Milner, and Sir Walter 
Hdy^Hutchinion, governor of Natal, was appoint his successor 
as governor of the Cape Colony. The office of high commissioner 
in South Africa was now sepamted from the governorship of the 
Gape and associated with that of the Transvaal— an in^cation 
of the changed conditions in South Africa. The division of the 
colonists into those who favoured the Boer states and those 
firmly attached to the British connexion was refiected, to the 
detriment of the public weal, in the partiesin the Cape parliament. 
Proposs^ were made to suspend the constitution, but this 
drastic course was not adc^>ted* The Progressive party, the 
mime taken by those who soi^ht a permanent settlement under 
tiie British flag, lost their leader, and South Africa its foremost 
stattinwan by the death, in May 1902, of Cecil Rhodes, a few 
weeks before the end of the war. 

if As VFor.— The adknow of defeat 1^ the Boers 

in the fietd/ aiid the surrender or tome 10,000 rebds, did not 
weaken the endeavours of the Dutch toobtain political supremacy 
in the colony. Moreover, in the aiftomn of 1902 Sir Gordon 
Sjprigg, the prime ixuiibter, nomih^ the ieader of the Ptogresk 
sn^, sought^ to maintash his position hy securing the sufqmrt 
of tte Bond party in pidlia^ h'c &e early p^ of 2003 
Mr GhimberUin included ChbpeTown in lia'visit to^uth Afxicay 
and had '^cnnfttenoes with' of attijpatties. 
ReC0nc^bfVtion ^between the Bbeid^ and ^ Btitisii elexienas in the 
coldny wai^ however, stiU impostibie^ the two parties con- 


centrated )tiieirefifoftr 

tieotionM ^Mr Hototyt, who spehd the graetaf 

part; of tkie war period m ’Europe, lutuvned m^t^^ Gape toi iwi 
organizelhie Bond, (tethe other €ide<lk]JameBon>came^f^ 
aa the leader of die Piogreftives. ^liaxnent ms dissolved^iix 
S^tember 1903. It had^ passed, sinoie the^wari two measures 
of xmpoltaane^ne (190s) xestneting dheif / iihmigxattony tixe 
other (1903) ratifying the first customs* convention between aU 
the South Airioan colonias. This oonvention vtiw notable for its 
grant of preferential tr^tment(in gienei!aft, la ^bate of 25 % on 

The tieetb^m^d on t^ isSue^^titii or Bo^ si^ 

It was fought on a register purged of the rebel votets, many of 
whom, besides being disf ranched, were in prison; I^ i^ 
was doubtful, and each side sou^t to secure the support of the 
native voters, who in several constituencies heM the Isalance of 
power. The Bondsmen were more lavish than their opponents 
in their promises n> the natives and even in\^teda Kaffir joumalr 
ist(who declined) to stand for a seat in the Assembly. In view 
of agitation then proceeding for the introduction of Chinese 
coolies to work the mines bn the Rand, the Progressives declared 
their mtention, if returned, to exclude them from the colony, 
and thiisdedaration gained them some native votes; Hie polling 
(in January and February 1904) resulted in a Progressive majority 
of five in a house of 95 members. The rejected candidates 
included prominent Bond supporters like Mr Merziman and Mr 
Sauer, and also Sir Gordon Sprigg and Mr A. Douglass, another 
meml^ of the cabinet Mr W, P. Schreiner, the ex-pr^mier, 
who stood as an Independent, was also rejected. 

The Jameson Ministry . ^ — On the i8th of February Sir Gordon 
Sprigg resigned and was succeeded by Dr L. S. Jameson, who 
form^ a ministry wholly British in character. The first task 
of the new government was to introduce (on the 4th of March) 
an Additional Representation Bill, to risctify— in part— the 
disparity in electoral power of the rural find urban districts. 
Twelve new seats in the House of Assembly were divided ambng 
the la^er towns, and three member's were added to legislative 

council. The town voter being mainly British, tKe bill met with 
the bi^r opposition of the Bond members, who dechured that 
its object was the extinction of their parliamentary power. 
In fa^, the bill was Called for by the gmnng anomalies in the 
distribution of seats by which a minority of voters in the country 
districts returned a majority of members, and it left the towns 
still inadequately represent^. Hie bill was supported by two 
or three Dutch members, who were the* object of violent attack 
by the Bondsmen. It l^came law, and the elections for the 
additional seats were held in Jufyy after the dose of the session. 
Hiey resulted in strengthening the^Progmsive majori^ bot^^^ 
the House of Assembly and in the l^isktive coundl*^ 
the Progressives previously had a majority of one only. 

At the outset its oateer the Jameson mmistry had to face 
a serious finandal situation. During the warthe supplying of the 
army in the field had caused an artifidal inflation of* (Ixade, and 
the Sprigg ministry had pursued a policy of extravagaiit expendi- 
ture not warrant^ by' tiie finances of the cbkmy. The ikxw 
tecovery of the goldt-tnuiihgiaiid other industries ia the Tmfntvaal 
aftev the war was rejected in a great dedine in^tr^ Cape 
Golofoy durmg the ket half of 1903, the Stress htingaggiavat^ 
by severe drought When Dr* Jameson ammad officeThe found 
on empty treasury, and ednstderabk teiXQ>deary loans ihad to 
be raised. Throughout 1904, momver^ contnittod to 

shrink-Miompared with 1903 receipts dmpped from £it,7ox*,o^ 
to £9,9x3,060. The gbverximent^ iMides^^c down official 
satwes and exeidsixig (1^17* 6904) 

a loan for £3^000^000; ’ * It aibo pii8ied4 biB iixip^^ 
tidK (6d. to IS. in the £)on aU<ittcoiiies^^o^ £to64 ' A aulxida^ 
ewdse duty waS pb^ on spMt^ tmd 
for the biaiidy->fmtners-1^^ 

rMdt was thit whfieilltem a dffidtdn 15^04^ 

of £73S,ooo,^tift budget of sui|diii 

inudl 




od« •ct.t {Jnder 

ip^l^ In iti^ ptoi^M&M over 7060! ex^rebdB^ wh^ would oth6rw^;4iave 

parliamenty without a eonsidBrable demk^nient ^ our a^ had no wote at the ensuing feuetal election, were re^chnitted to 
cultural and iwstoiui i^uiees our positm r fr 4 i 

cpl^y c»nnot ^ This ttl^ce on its own lesoiin^ Wlule die efforts made to develop the agricultural and ftkinerali 
wasr^more riecessaty for thedspe’be^ rivalry resources of the oountiy proved successful, the towns contuiahd^ 

of Natal and Belagoa Bay for the canning trade of the Trans- to suffer from the iDfbLtion*--K>ver^buying, over-building andi 
vaal; The dpmiog up of backwaid distn^ was oveMpeculation^which marked the war period. As a conse* 

vigorously, p^ued, and in other ways grc^t efforts were made quence, imports further dedined during 1906^1907, and receipts 
to fu^t , agrii^turer T^ efforts to help the country l^ng l^dy dependent on customs result was a consider- 
c&tricts met with cordial recognition from the Dutch farmers, ably dimmished revenue^ The accounts for the year ending 
and the release, in May 1904, of all rebel prisoners was 50th of June 1907 showed a deficit of £640455. The decline in 
another step towards reconciliation. On the exclusion of revenue, £4,000,000 in four years, while not a true reflection 
C^ese from: the colony the Bond party were also in agreement of the economic condition of die country— yearly becoming 
with the ministry. An education act passed in 1905 established more self-supporting by the increase m home produce— caused 
school boards on a popular franchise and provided for the gradual g^ral disquietude and injuriously affected the position of the 
introduction of compulsoiy education. The cultivation of ministry. In the session of 1^7 the Opposition in the legist 
friendly relations witii the neighbouring colonies was also one lative council brought on a crisis by refusing to grant supplies 
of the leading objects of Dr Jameson’s policy. The Bond, on its voted by the lower chamber. Dr Jameson contested the con- 
side> sought to draw closer to Het Volk, the Boer organization stitutional right of the council so to act> and on his advice the 
in the Transvaal, and similar bodies, and at its congress, governor dissolved parliament in September. Before its dissoUi- 
held in March that year at Ceres, a resolution with that aim tion parliament passed an act imposing a profit tax of 10 % on 
was passed, the design being to unify, in accordance with the diamond- and oopper'^mining companies earning over £50^000 per 
original conception of the Bond, Dut^ sentiment and action annum, and another act establish^ an agricultural (^it bank, 
throughout South Africa. Mr Merriman, Prmisr.— The elections for the legislative 

Native affairs proved a source of considerable anxiety. In council were hrid in January 1908 and resulted in a Bond 
January 1905 an inter-colonial native affairs commission re- victory. Its supporters, who (^led themselves the South 
ported on the native question as it affected South Africa as a African party, the Progressives being renamed Unionists, 
whole, proposals being made for an alteration of the laws in obtained 17 seats out of a total of a6. Dr Jameson thereupon 
Cape Colony respecting the franchise exercised by natives. In resigned (3xst of January), and a ministry was formed with 
tiie opinion of the commission the possession of the franchise Mr J. X. Merriman as premier and treasurer, and M.r J. W. Sauer 
by the Cape natives under existing conditions was sure to create as minister of public works. Neither of these politicians was a 
in time an intolerable situation, and was an unwise and dangerous member of the Bond, and both had held office under Cecil Rhodes 
thing. (Hie registration of 1905 showed that there were over and W. P. Schreiner. They had, however, been the leading 
23,000 coloured voters jn the colony.) The commission proposed parliamentary exponents of Bond poliby for a considerable time, 
separate voting by natives only for a fixed number of members The elections for the legislative assembly followed in April and; 
of the legislature-^the plan adopted in New Zealand with the partly in consequence of the reinfranchisement of the cx-rcbels, 
Maori vbters. The privileged position of the Cape native was resulted in a decisive majority for the Merriman ministry, 
seen to pe an obstacle to the federation of South Africa. The There were returned 69 members of the South African pa^, 
discuss^pn which followed, based partly op the reports that the 3^ Unionists and 5 Independents, among them the ex-premiers 
ministry contemplated disfranchisu^ thfe hative^^^^ however. Sir Gordon Sprigg and Mr Schreiner. The change of ministry 
to no immediate results. was not accompanied by any relief in the financial situation. 

Another disturbing factor in connexion with native affairs While the country districts remained fairly prosperous (agri- 
was the revolt of the Hottentots aiid HererOs in German South- cultural and pastoral products increasing), the transit trade 
West Afri^ In ^ 9^4 and the followii^ yeats large and the urban industries continued to dectiiie. The depression 

numters of refuses, including some Of the m important was accentuated by the financial crisis in America, which affected 
chiefs, fled into British territory, and charges were made in adversely the wool trade, and in a more tnaiked degree the 
Germany that sufficient control over these refugees was not diamond trade, leading to the partial stoppage of the Kimberley 
exetdsed i^ tbe Capegovernm This trouble, however, came mines. (The slump ’’ in foe diamond ti^e is shown by a 
to an eiid in ^tember 1907. In ifoit monfo Mor^a, a chief compari^ of the value of diamonds exported from the Cape 
who had beeio interned by foe idblohial atifoorities^^^ had in foe years 1907 and 1908 ; in 1907 they wese valued at 
escaped and recommenced hostitlties again$t foe Germans, was £8,975,148, in 1908 at £4)796,655.) This seriously diminished 
onibe more oh foe British ride of foe frontier ahd^ refusing to. the revenue returns, amf the puDlic accounts for the year 1907- 
surrender, whs pursued by foe Csipe Mounted Bplice and kuled 1908 showed a deficit of £996,000, and a prospective deficit for 
after a snuurt action. The revolt in foe Geimah protectorate the ensuing year of an almost equal aaMMint. To balance the 
had beep, nearly a year before foe driith of Moreh^, the in- budget, Mr Mbrriman proposed fohstic remedies, including the 
direct Uccasiibn of a ** Boer raid ” iflio Ckpe! Colbny. Ih Novem- suspension of the sinkm^ fund, foe reduction of salaries of all 
190^ a small pafoy of Transvaal^ had been em- civil servants, and taxes on incomea of £50 per annum^ Partly 

pfoyfo by foe 0^ agaimt foe in consequence of the serious econon^ situation foe renewed 
ci[ddhy pmer foe 1 eaderfob of a mail hai^ movement for the closer union uf foe various South African 

rwding* forollihg’ cobniee, formally jhitiated by Dr laineion in 1907, received 

foe ffiifoiSters were all cappired. Ferreira and four (bhipmsidhs foe supf^.of mCape parli^^ During X907'^x9^ a national 
'h^e#i^ 'ior fourder^^^ death convention decided up^ unification, and m 19x0 the Union of; 

sfofolfos fori^de; South Africa was estaHishM (fl^^^& AfittCA : History). 

V ih Pieter^ P life of Cape Colony 

a new customs eon- p^uced. many men of. ringular ability and accomplishm(rids 
a Hie careers of Gecff ' Rhodes, of Jan Hendifo vHsmi^ 

foS; foe rebate bii and of Dr L. S. Jmimfon have^^^^i^ indWiad^^see 

^ Sir Gotdtm 

.,MiK)tiein^''.|bM ■ niniM, mth im Cape parhmeati^M^ to, 

man ^dBcted-to.' that ^aMm4d^yiii'«9iDS.' 
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ifuuiEties which kuq^ eiithusmim;#^ aic neqmstte in a gmKt 
tender^ he was afti ^least « model ^ industry. Among^ other 
prominieiit politkiam were 3 k Rose^Iimes^ Mr J. X. 

Merriman and Mr W. P. Schreiner. The two last named both 
held: yemieTshrip; their \>littitude and views have been 

indkated m the historical Sir |ame8 Rose-Izmes^ a 

lawyer whose intellectual i^yEts and patriotism have never 
imfRii^ied, was not a “ paily man/’ and this made him, on more 
tliW one occasion, a aomeiriiat difficult political ally. On the 
native question he held a^bonsistently stroi^ attitude, defending 
their rights, and unoontpromisingly opposing the native liquor 
tnSc. In 1901 he went to the Transvaal as chief justice of that 
colony^ Sir Thomas Fuller, a Cape Town representative, though 
he remained outside office, gave staunch support to every en- 
lightened liberal and progressive measure which was brought 
Ic^ard. A man of exceptional culture and eloquence, he 
his uffiuenoe felt, not only in politics, but in journalism and the 
best social life of theOape peninsula. From 1902 to 1908 he 
held the office of agent-general of the colony in London. 

In the colony has produced at least two authors 

whooi works have taken their place among those of the best 
Eaglbh writers of their day. The History of South Africa, by 
Mr G. McCall .Theal, will remain a dassic work of reference. 
The careful industry and the lucidity which characterize Mr 
Theal’s work stamp him as a historian of whom South Africa 
may weQ be proud. In fiction, Olive Schreiner (Mrs Cronwright- 
Schreinery produced, whfie still in her teens, the Story of an 
African Farm, a work which gave great promise of CHriginal 
literary genius. Unfortunately, she, in common with the rest 
of Sourii Africa/ was subsequently swept into the seethii^ 
vortex of contemporary politics and controversy. In music 
and painting there have been artists of talent in the Cape Colony, 
but the country is still too young, and the conditions of life too 
disturbed, to allow such a devek^raent as has already occurred 
in Australia. 


Govbrnors at the Cape sikce Introduction op Responsible 
Government 


1870. Sir Henry Barkly. 

1877. Sir Bartle Frere, 

18&0. Sir Hercules Robinson. 

1889. Sir Henry Loch. 

1895. Sir Hercules Robinson (Lord Rosmead). 
1897. Sir Alfred MUner. 

Z901. Sir Wdter HelyTHutchinaon. 


Prime Mxnistxrb. 


1872. Mr T. C. Molteno. 
1878. Mr L Gordon Sprigg. 
x88i. Idr T. C. Scanlen. 
1884. Mr Upington. 

1886. Sir J. Gwdon Sprigg. 

1908. Mr J. 


zSga Mr C. J. Rhodes. 
x8^. Sir J. Gordon Sprigg. 
1898, Mr w. P, Schremer. 
1900. Sir J . Gordon Sprigg. 
1904. Dr L. S. Jameson. 

X. Merriman. 

(A.P.H.; F.R.C.) 


> BmuOGRAPHY. — ^The majority of the books concerning Cape 
Colony deal also with South Africa as a whole (see South Africa : 
Bibiiography). The foUowing^t gives books specially relating to the 
Cape. For ethnography see the works mentioned under Bushmen, 
HoTTBNTore, Kaffirs and Bschuana. 

(a) Descriptive acoounts, geography, oommerce and economics: 
<^Xhe best early accounts of the polony are found in de la Caille’s 
Journal historique du voyage fait au Cap de Bonne Espirance (Paris, 
1763),. the Nouvetle Description du Cap de Bonne Espirantd (Amster- 
dam. *778) : F. le Vafilant's Voyage dans TinUruhnr da VAfrique 
and Ssowd FoyMS (Pans, an III. [1794 ->793]) ; C. P. 
unbfWg’^ r Account of the Cfl^pe of Good Hope " in vol. xvi. of 
Pinkerton’s Novels (London, 1814) ; A. Sparman's Voyage to the 
Cape of Good nope . . . fjys-tifb (translated into Bqgliah from the 
Swedfm, Lohdon, 1785)---^ work; and w. FatPison's 

A Narrative of Four Journeys . . STTT^iTfQ (London, 1789). 

P. Kolbe or Kolben’f State of ifie Cape of Good Hope (English 

translation from the^ German, Xx>ndqu» 1731} is less trustworay. 
Sir J. Barrow's Account of Travels irdo &u Interior of Southern Africa 
in (2 vOMi Xx>ndon, 180^-^x804) ; H. lichtenstehi's 

Travels in Southern A frimi^n (bcianslated from the German, 

a vols., l4)iidon, z8i2-i8^)/ .and W< ' Jr ; 3 nrchell's Travels in the 
Interior Southern Africa (a yols., X^noop^ 1822-1824) a^ stands 
Works. Burchdrs book comAmp the best mtp of the Ospe pnbfished 
w to that time. W. P^ GrPVMrs Geogrdpjfy Of A fidca souBt^Of the 
(Oddoid, 189a) deids m Ca]M^«£OlOnyv; the 

iUmtrated 00 cial Handhooh Of the, i^pe a^SauthAfrie§ (lCaga Town, 


resourt^,^ 1 ffie^^^oSy. B. BUftbii, Co;, . ^ 

(O^ TcMm* I9h7);,a^'^ the comitry 'and Its 

k Statistittt§>Binieier k iemwd ymOy bf liii 

CifMM# of jhp Colony, eyaa f General Meport (Cispe Tpwh» > 905 ) end 
previous oemms reports contajin much valuable matter. . . 

(e) Speciai subjects -For detailed iafpdsdtm on spedal sdbjects 
oonrmThPNmves of Sbttih Africa (Londdh; 1901) ; Ri Wedace, 
Farming IndkiMes of Cape Colony (Londoii,i i 0 ^} ; A. R. EiBurton, 
Cape CNony fn the Settler The ^^^rieuHural Jourttal 

of the CapeOf Good Hope » Gardner F^. Williah^* Wife Dio^ond Mines 
of South A frica, revised ed. (New York, x9o5)/an aiilhontative work 
by a former mhhaker of the De Beexs mine) A. Wl Rogers, An 
Introduction to tke^ology of Cape Colony (Londofti X905) a:M ** The 
Campbell Rand and Gnquatown Series in Hay,” Tf'4nf. Geol. Soo* 
SMfrica, voL ix. (>90$) ; Reports,, Geolipgical Commusion pf ^ pspe 
of Good Hope (1896 et scq.) ; Science tn South Africa (Cape Town, 
1903) : H. A. Brydeti. Hloof and Karoo ; sport, legend and xiatnral 
history in Cape Coloity (London, 1889) ; south Africam EdmaNon 
yearbook (Cape Colony edition* Cape Town, 1906 et seq.). For 
books dealing with Roman-Dutch law, see South Africa. 

{c) History: — H. C. V. Leibbrandt, Prlcis of the Archives of the 
Cape of Good Hope {t< vbls., vote, v.-vii, contain Van Rieb^k's 
Journal, Cape Town. x896>i902) ; The Rebellion of iSis* generoMy 
known as Slachter*s Neh (Gape Town, 1902) ; G. M. Theal, Chronicles 
of Cape Commanders ... . . . (Cape Town, 1882), and 

Records of the Cabe Colony from February tjay to April 1831, from 
MS. in the Record Office, l^mdon (36 vote., (^pe Town, 1897-1905) ; 
History of SbuBi Africa uridar the Administration of the Dutch Bast 


Cape . , . . _ , 

Company (Cape Town, 1857) ; A. Wilmot and J. C. Chase, History of 
the , Cape . . . fi^ its Discovery to . 1868 (Cape Town, 
2869) ; Lady Anne Barnard, Sottth Africa a Hundred Years Ago : 
Letters written from the fiape, lyqy-iSoi (L.ondon, 1901), a vivid 
picture of social life, Ac. ; Mrs A. ¥. Trotter, Old Cape Colony . . . 
Her Men and Houses from 163a to 1806 (London, 1903) ; C. T. 
Campbell. British South Africa /7p3‘-/8a3 (London, 1897), the stwy 
of the British settlers of 1820. Consult ^alm J. Martineau's Life of 
Sir Bartle Frere; the Autobiography ot Sir Harry Smith; A. 
Molteno’s Life and Times of Sir John Charles Molteno (first premier of 
Cape Colony) (2 vote., l^ndon, i9oc^ ; A. WUmot's Life of Sir 
Richard Southey (London, 1904), and G. C. Hendetsonte Sir George 
Grey (London, 1907)4 B. Woisfold’s Lord Milner* s Work in So%m 
Africa, i8gj^iyoa (London* 1906)* is largely concerned with Cape 
politics. For Blue * books* Ac.* relating to the colony published 
by the British parliament* see the Colonial Office List (London, 
3rearly). (F. R. C.) 

CAPEnGUB, JEAN-BIPTISTE HONORf RAYMOND (iSoz- 
2872), French historian and biographer^ was bom at Marseilles 
in 1801. At the age of twenty he went to Paris to study law ; 
but he soon deserted la^W Jor journalism. He became editor 
of the and was afterwards connected^ either as 

editor or leading contributor^ with the Temps, thp Messq^ des 
Chanibres, the Revolution \de and other papers, During 
the ascendancy of the Bourbons he held a ppst m the, foreljgn 
office^ to whidi is 4ue the roviduun of some of his newsrap^ 
articles. Indeed aU Capefigue’s, works r^ye rixeir cd^ trqm 
his legitimist politics | he preaches divine right and non-re- 
sistance, and finds pohte words even for the proflkaqy of Louis 
XV. and the wortnlesshess of his mistres^ He wrote bip- 
teaphies of Catherine and Jdarie de’ Medici, Anno and Ms^ia 
Iberesa of Austria, Catherine It. of Russia, Elx^beth of England, 
Diana of PpitieiB and Sprel— for he delated in passing 

from “ queens of the “ qiiera of the left.^ 

His historicai works, besides histories of th^ Jews from the faQ 
of the Mapeabe^ to the author’s tune, of ^e first four centuries 
of the Christian church, and of Ei^peahi^pmatists, 
over the cu, Fresstch history He,dif 4 at 

December, '1872. i 

The geneial catalogue of ^priated books ior the Bfb^i^hAlae 
^rationale contains no lewpr than seventy-seven works (145 ymmes) 
nubKshed by Oipefigtie during torty >Saf«. Of tteie the 
tistcire die tfepy and la 

Hforma, ds la ligue si Am fe|«^ ds Henri IV 
perhaps deseivestifivto be ^membei^ ForT 
* Ippt marks of haste, and although he had i 
large number of Soufres oilnfPrmation, 
her hte 

OP 





£ss^ laid cd 

Bipiighton^ Northi^w B inaiibei: or the 

Short i^d Lot^ f$;i:Um^ ilt ^640 D:o^ord$hire. He At 
first i^pq^ tho qp^fitioii to Chigrlos’s goveii^en^ 

but sooa idlied him^ irilli the king’s €ause> oh which side his 
i^in|)Athies were <$ngaffed, And was raised; to the peerage by the 
title of Baron Ca]Ml of IJadham qn the ^th of Au^st 1641. On 
the outbreak of tht war he was i4>poiated lieutenant-general of 
Shropshire^ Cheshire and North Wales> whete he tended useful 
n^itfi^ i^ryicesx and later was made one of prince of Wales’s 
cbunciUors, and aoommissioner at the negotiations at Uxbridge 
in 164^. He attended the ^ueen in her flight to France in 16^1 
but d^pproved of tiie prince’s journey wther^ and retired to 
Jersey, subsequently aiding in the king’s esciqie to the Isle of 
Wight. He was one of the chief leaders in the second Civil War, 
but met with no success, and on » the 27th of August, together 
with Lord Norwich, he surrendered to Fairfax at Colchester on 
promise of quarter for life.^ This assurance, however, was after* 
wards interpreted as not binding the civil authorities, and his 
fate for some time hung in the balmice. He succeeded in escaping 
from the Tower, but was again captured, was condemned to 
death by the new ** high court of justice ” on the 8th of March 
1649, and was beheaded together with the duke of Hamilton 
and Lord Holland the next day. He married Elizabeth, daughter 
and heir of Sir Charles Morrison of Cassiobu^, Hertfordshire, 
through whom that estate passed into his family, and by whom 
besides four daughters he had five sons, the eldest Arthur being 
created earl of Essex at the Restoration. Lord Capel, who was 
much beloved, and who was a man of deep religious feeling and 
exemplary life, wrote Daily Observations or Meditations : Divine, 
Mordl, published with sgme of his letters in 1654, and reprinted, 
with a short life of the author, under the titie Excellent Cm- 
templations, in 1683. 

OAPEL CURIG, a tourist resort in Carnarvonshire, Nortii 
Wales, 14} m. from Bangor. It is a collection of a few houses, too 
scattered to form avillageprpperly so called. At the Roberts hotel 
is shown on a window pane the supposed signature of Wellington. 
The road from Bettws y coed, past the Swallow Falls to Ovpel 
Curig, and thence to Llanberis and Carnarvon, is very interest^, 
grand and lonely. Excellent fishing is to be had here, chie% 
for trout. In summer, coaching tours discharge numbers of 
visitors daily ; the railway station is Bettws (London & North- 
Western railway). Capel Curig means “chapel of Curig,” a 
British saint mentioned in Welsh poetry. The place is a centre 
for artists, geologists and botanists, for the ascent of Snowdon, 
Moel Siabod, Glydyr Fawr, Glydyr Each, Tryfan, &c., and 
for visiting Llyn Ogwen, Llyn IdwaJ, TwU du (Devil’s Kitchen), 
Nant Ffrancon and the Penrhyn quarries. 

CAPBLL, EDWARD (1713-1781), English Shakespearian critic, 
was bom at IVoston Hall In SufEolk on the nth of June 1713. 
Through the influence of the duke of Grafton he was af^ointed 
to the office of deputy-inspector of plays in 1737, with a sal^ 
of £200 per annum, and in 1 745, he was made groom of the privy 
ch^ber through the sAme influence. In 1760 appeared his 
Prolnsions, or Sdect Pieces of Ancient Poetry, a collection which 
included Edward III., placed by Capell among the doubtful 
plays of Shakespeare. Shocked at the inaccuracies which had 
crej^t into Sir Thomas Hanmer!s .edition of Shakespeare, he 
projected an entirely new edition, to be carefuUy collated with 
the original copies. After spen^ng three years in, eoUecting, 
and compai^ scarce, folio and i^uarto editions, he published 
his^ own edition in xo vdls. 8vo (1768), with an int^uction 
written in a style of extiiuirdinAry ijuaintpess, which was after- 
wiu*<k app^d^ ti) Jphj^n’s and Steevens’s editio Capell 
publish^ the fimt par^^pL jCpix^ 
notes on.nme playi 1774^ Vm be afterwards 

apd the N 

thied vdbme 

<4 tM titiia# Sh4diupem,^^m^ com^ 

foperiph^^ two 

lil ?Bslrfax. 


years jtito the author’s dosth. It contains tiie reeii}tii'<d his 
unrenutting l^ur for thh^ years, and throws cdnnderable 
lildi^t on the history of the times of Shakespeare, as well ai* on 
the sources from which he derived his plots, Collins asserted 
that Steevens had stolen Capell’s notes for his own editioii, 
the story being that the pnnters had been bribed to show 
Steevens the sheets of Capell’s edition while it was passing 
thro^h the press. Besides the works already spedfled, he 
published an edition of Antmy and Cleopatra, adapted for the 
stage with the help of David Garrick in 1758. His edition of 
Sh&espeare passed through many editions (1768, 1771, 1793, 
1799, 1803, 18x3). Capell died in the Temple on the 24th of 
Febmary 178X. 

CAFELLA, MARTlANin lONNEUS FELIX, Latin writer, 
according to Cassiodorus a native of Madaura in Africa, flourished 
during the 5th century, certainly before the year 439. He appears 
to have practised as a Uwyer at Carthage and to have iMn in 
easy circumstances. His curious encyclopaedic work, entitled 
Satyricon, or De Nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii et de septem 
Ariihus Uberalibus libri novem, is an elaborate allegory in nine 
books, written in a mixture of prose and verse, after the manner 
of the Menippean satires of Varro. The style is heavy and 
involved, loaded with metaphor and bizarre egressions, and 
verbose to excess. The first two books contain the allegory 
proper— the marriage of Mercury to a nymph named Philologia. 
The remaining seven books contain expositions of the seven 
liberal arts, which then comprehended all human knowledge. 
Book iii. treats of grammar, iv. of dialectics, v. of rhetoric, vi. of 
geometry, vii. of arithmetic, viii. of astronomy, ix. of music. 
These abstract discussions are linked on to the original allegory by 
tiie device of personifying each science as a courtier of Mercury 
and Philologia. The work was a complete encyclopaedia of the 
liberal culture of the time, and was m high repute during the 
middle ages. The author’s chief sources were Varro, Pliny, 
Solinus, Aquila Romanus, and Aristides Quintilianus. His 
prose resembles that of Apuleius (also a native of Madaura), but 
IS even more difficult The verse portions, which are on the 
whole correct and classically constructed, are in imitation of 
Varro and are less tiresome. 

A passage in book viii. contains a very clear statement of the 
heliocentric system of astronomy. It has been supposed that 
Copernicus, who quotes Capella, may have received from this 
work some bints towards his own new system. 

Editio princeps. by F. Vitalis Bodianus, 1499 r the best modem 
edition is that of F. Eysaenhardt (i86d) ; for the relation of Martianns 
I Capella to Aristides Quintilianus see H. Deiters. Studien xu den 
\ griecMschen Musikern (1881). In the iith century the German 
I monk Notker Labeo translated the first two books into Old High 
German. 

CAPE MAY, a city and watering-place of Cape May county, 
New Jersey, U.S.A., on the Atlantic coast, 2 m. E.N.E. of Ca^ 
May, the S. extremity of the state, and al^ut 80 m. S. by £. of 
PhUadelphia. Pop. (1890) 2136; (1900) 2257 ; (1905, state 
census) 3006. Cape May is serv^ by the Maryland, Delaware 
& Virginia (by feny to Lewes, Delaware), the West Jersey & 
Seashore (Pennsylvania system), and the Atlantic City (Reading 
system) r^ways, and, during the summer season, by steamboat 
to Philadelphia. The principal part of the city is on a peninsula 
(formerly Cape Island) between the ocean and Cold Spring 
inlet, which lias been dredged and is protected by jetties to make 
a suitable harbour. The further improvement of the inlet and the 
harbour was authorised by Congress in 1907. On the ocean side, 
aking a hard sand ^ach 5 m. long, is the Esplsmade. ^ere are 
numerous hotels and han^me cottages for summer visitors, who 
come ^pedally from Philadelphia, from New Yoric, irom.^the 
South and from the West Cape May offers good batiting, 
yachting and fishtngi with .driving and hunting m Ae.ismoded 
epuhtiy inlai^ the coast At Cape May Point k the^Cape 
May lighthouse, 145 £t high, built in 1800 and rebnEa^iti 1859. 
In the are canneries of vegetables and fruit, abd 
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H^lbnd, who took possession cl tho mer in i6i$, and danted 
the short-lived txikmy ol Fort j^^assau 4 m. below Phibtoelphia; 
near the present Gloucester N J. Cape May was setded 

about 1699/— previous attenipt to settle here made Samuel 
Blommaert in 1651 was unsuccessful. It was an important 
whaling port early in the century^ and became prominant as 
a watering-place late in that century. It was incorporated as 
the borough of Cape ladand in 1848^ and chartered bs the city of 
Gape Island in 1851 ; j!a tS6g the name was changed to Cape May. 

OAPBNAy an andent city of southern Etruria^ frequently 
m^tioiied with Veii and Falerii. Its exact site isy however^ un- 
certain. According to Cato it was a colony of the former^ and in 
the wars between Veii and Rome it appears as dependent upon Veii> 
after the fall, of ^ch town^ however/it became subject to Rome. 
Out of its territory the tribus SieUaUna was formed in 367 b.c. 
In later republican times the city itself is hardly mentioned, 
but under the empire a munidpium Capenatium foBderuium is 
frequently mentioned in inscriptions. Of these several were found 
upon the hill known as Civitucola, about 4 m. north-east of the 
station of ad Vuesimum ofn the ancient Via Flaminia/a site 
which is well adapted for an ancient city. It lies on the north 
ride of a dried-up lake, once no doubt a volcanic crater. Remains 
of buildings of the Roman period also exist there, while, in the 
sMes of tl^ hill of S. Martino which lies on the north-east/ rock- 
cut tombs belonging to the 7th and 6th centuries b.c. but used in 
Roman times for fresh btirials, were excavated in 1859^x864, and 
again in X904. Inscriptions in eaiiy Latin and in local dialect 
were also found (W. Henzen, BuUettino dell* Istituto, 1864, 143 ; 
R. Paribeni, Noitzie degli Scavi, 1905, 301). Similar tombs have 
also been found on the hills south of Civitucola. G. B. de Rossi, 
however, supposed that the games of which records (fragments of 
the fasti ludarum) were also discovered at Civitucola, were those 
which were celebrated from time immemorial at the Lucus 
Feroniae, with which he therefore proposed to identify this site, 
fdacing ^pena itself at S. Oreste, on the south-eastern side of 
Mount Soracte. But there are difficulties in the way of this 
assumption, and it is more probable that the Lucus Feroniae is to 
be sought at or near Nazzano, where, in the excavation of a 
circular building which some conjecture to have been the actual 
temjrie of Feronia, inscriptions relating to a municipality were 
found. Others, however, propose to place Lucus Feroniae at 
the church of S. Abbondio, 1 m. east of Rignano and 4 m. north- 
north-west of Civitucola, which is built out of ancient materials. 
On the Via Flaminia, 26 m. from Rome, near Rignano, is the 
Christian cemetery of Theodora. 

See R. Lanciani, BuU$Uino dell* Istituto ^ jSyo, 32; G. B. de Rossi, 
Annali delV Istituto, 1883, 2^; BulUUino Crtstiano, 1883, 115; 

G. Dennis, Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria (London, 1883), i. 131 ; 
£. Bormann, Corpus Inscriptionum Latinatum (Berlin, 1^8), xi. 571 ; 

H. Nissen, Italisoke Landeshunde (Berlin, 1902), ii. 369 ; jR. Paribeni, 

in Monumenti dei Lincei, xvL (1906), 277 seq. (T. As.) 

CAPER, FLAVIUS, Latin grammarian, flourished during tlte 
and century. He devoted special attention to the early Latin 
writers, and is highly spoken of by Priscian. Caper was the 
author of two works — De Lingua Latina and De Dubiis Generibus. 
These works in their original form are lost; but two short 
treatises entitled De Ort^graphia and De Verbis Dubiis have 
come down to us under his name, probably excerpts from the 
w^nal works, with later additions by an unknown writer. 

SeeP. Osann, De Flavio Capro (j 849)» and review hy W* Christ in 
Phildtogus, xviii. 165-170 (1862), where several editions of other 
importiiit grammarians are noticed ; G. Kcil, ** De Flavio Giam- 
matioo,** in Dissertationes Halenses, x. (1889) ; text in H. Keirs 
Grammatid Latini, y'll 

CAFBRCALLY, or Capsrxallt>* a bird’s name commonly 
derived from the Gaelic capuU, a horse (or,, more property, a 

' ' ^ Some writers wrimgly speak as th<ri^ the two hills were Identical. 

^ This is the mllllfg of the old law%ooks, as given by Pennaiit, 
the zoologist, who* on something move > than mere report, first in- 
cluded this bird among the British iama. The oofy one of the 
^ Scots Acts,'* however, in whsch the present writer has been . able 
to asc8#taln that the bird is nhOied is KoT* 30 of James VI, (1621), 
wfaich waa passed to protect powtiSs, '^ttrikes, mdoidl iodues. 

HfMpcolcs* ftay hennis, termigaatiar >qiunUdas* ^e0percaiide$,*^^icC, 


mai%)^ mi w(kKl/bid: %iih Hkielihoiod, aoodrcKng 

to the c^iwn of DirM’Lhuchlan, old man (an^ 

by met^h^j^ an old bird)^ pAd tS^name of Tdma urogaUus, 

the larg^ Of the grbuse fainfly and a species which 

was foimeriy indigenous to Scodand 'arid M The word is 
frequently otherwise, as caperci^O, capercailzie (the a, 
a letter irnkmiwii in Gaelic, being fmhpilnced like y), and caper- 
caillie, and the English nanm of wood’^ or c6ck-of-the-wood 
has been often riPpiied to the same bird. The earliest notice of 
it as an inhabitant of North Britain seeriis to be Hector 
Boethius, whose works were puWished in 1526, and it can then 
be traced through various Scottish writers, to whom, however, 
it was evidently but little known, for about 206 years, or maybe 
more, and by one of them only. Bishop . Lesley, in 1578, was a 
definite habitat assign^ to it : — “ In Rossia quoque Louguhabria 
[Lochaber], atque aljis montanis locis^’ {De Origine Moribus 
de rebus gestis Scatorum. Romae ; cd. 1675, P- ^ 4 )* Pennant, 
during one of his tours in Scotland, found that it was then (1769) 
still to be met with in CHen Moriston and in The Chisholm's 
country, whence he saw a cock-bird. We may infer that it 
became extinct about that time, since Robert Gray (Birds of the 
West of Scotland, p. 229) quotes the Rev. John Grant as writing 
in 1794 : The last seen in Scotland was in the woods of Strath- 
glass about thirty-two years ago.” Of its existence in Ireland 
we have scarcely more details. If we may credit the Pavones 
^hestres of Giraldus Cambrensis with being of this species, 
it was once abundant there, and Wfllughby (1678) was told 
that it was known in that kingdom as the cock-of-the-wood.” 
A few other writers mention it by the same name, and John Rutty, 
in 1772, says (Nat, HisU Dublin, i. p, 302) that ** one was seen 
in the county of Leitrim about the year 1710, but they have 
entirety disappeared of late, by reason of the destruction of our 
woods.” Pennant also states that about 1760 a few were to 
be found about Thomastown in Tipperary, but no later evidence 
is forthcoming, and thus it would seem that the species was 
exterminated at nearly the same period in both Ireland and 
Scotland. 

When the practice of planting was introduced, the restoration 
of this fine bird to both countries was attempted. In Ireland 
the trial, of which some particulars are given by J. Vaughan 
Thompson (Birds of Ireland, ii. 32), was made at Glengariff, 
but it seems to have utterly failed, whereas in Scotland, where 
it was begun at Taymouth, it finally succeeded, and the species 
is now not only firmly established, but is increasing in numbers 
and range. Mr L. Lloyd, the author of aeveral excellent works on 
the wild sports and natural history of Scandinavia, supplied 
the stock from Sweden, but it must 1x5 always borne in mind 
that the original British race was wholly extinct, and no remains 

of it i^e known to exist in any museuin* 

This species is widely, though interinittently, distributed on 
the continent of Europe, from Lapland to the northern parts 
of Spain, Italy and Greece, but w always restricted to pine- 
forests, which alone afford it food in winter. Its bones have been 
found in the kitchen-middens of Denmark, proving that coun^ 
to have once been clothed with woods of that kind. Its remains 
have also been Teoognized from the caves of Aquitaine. Its 
eastern or southern limits in Asia, cannot be precisely, given, 
but it certainly inhabits the foreste of a great part of Siberia. 
On the Stannovoi Mountains, however, it is rejdaced by a 
distinct tiioUgh nearly allied specie?) ihe T. urogalloides of 
Dr von Middendorff,* which is smaller with a: slenderer bill but 
longer tail 

Ihe codc«of-trie-woidd is temaika^^^^ size and dark 

plumage, with the breast n^tifllfe gi^. ’ He is pdyg^otis, 
and in spring mounts to the topmost of a tjaU free, wlfrnce 
he challenges all comets by extriMfrdmary sound? apd gestures ; 
while the hens, which] are much ^iihaller and motfrisid colour, 
timidly abide belowJ^ 

sufomittitig to ^iMctor. Wml6 ^ is |bihg on it 

is frie practice in many coilfrtries, defiance 

* to be Obnfotihdedi'Widi the bird by Pirof. 

Nilmon, whU^isa hybrid. " ^ V ^ 
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nf ihe law/ior tiw so^^dlad spoitaaatt^s^ to dmv siagli, 
atid idth wdU-aii^ pctnctpiS performer 

in the scene;, like hen tfatt gsDund^ and 

lays thereinrfrom seven to niiie or even more eggs. The young are 
aUe* to fly soon i^N^r Hicy are hatched, and towards die end of 
summer and begiiming of autumn, frm feeding on the fruit 
and loaves of the bilberries and other similar |dants, which form 
the undercovert of the imrests, get into excellent condition and 
become good eating. With t^ first heavy falls of snow they 
betake themselves to the trees, and then, feeding on the 
pine^leaves, their fiesh speedily acquires so strong a flavour of tur- 
pentiile as to bedistastdul to most pohltes. The usual method of 
pursuing this species on the continent of Europe is by encouragii^ 
a trained dog to range the for^ and spring the birds, which then 
perch on the trees ; while he is baying at ^e foot their attention 
IS so much attracted by him that they permit the near approach 
of his master, who thus obtains a more or less easy shot. A 
ccmsiderable number, however, are also snared. Hybrids are 
very frequently produced between the capercally and the black 
grouse (T, tetrix\ and the ofispring has been described by 
some authors under the name of T. mediuSf as though a distinct 
species. (A. N.) 

CAPBRN, EDWARD (1819-1894), English poet, was bom 
at Tiverton, Devonshire, on the 21st of January 1819. From an 
early age he worked in a lace factory, but owing to failing eyesight 
he had to abandon this occupation in 1847 and he was in dire 
distress until he secured an appointment to be ‘‘ the Rural 
Postman of Bideford,** by which name he is usually known. 
He occupied his leisure in writing occasional poetry which struck 
the popular fancy. Collected in a volume and published by 
subscription in 1856, it received the warm praise of the reviews 
and many distinguished people. Poems, by Edward Capem, 
was followed by Ballads and Son^s (1858), Tke Devonshire 
Melodist (a collection of the author’s songs, some of them to his 
own music) and Wayside Warbles (1865), and resulted in a civil 
list pension being granted him by Lord Palmerston. He died 
on the 5th of June 1894, 

CAPERNAUM (Kowrepvaov/x ; probably, “the village of 
Nahum ”), an ancient city of Galilee. More than any other place, 
it was the home of Jesus after he began his mission ; there he 
preached, called several of his disciples, and did many works, but 
without meeting with much response from the inhabitants, over 
whom he pronounced the heavy denunciation: — “And thou, 
Capernaum, which art exalted unto heaven, shalt be brought 
down to helL” The site of the dty has been a matter of much 
dispute, — one party, headed by Dr £. Robinson, maintaining an 
identification with KhSn Minyeh at the north-west comer of the 
Sea of Galilee, and another, represented especially by Sir C. W. 
Wilson, supporting the claims of Tell Hum, xmdway between 
Kh&n Minyeh and the mouth of the Jordan. Kh&n Minyeh is 
beautifully situated in a “ fertile plain formed by the retreat of 
the mountains about the middle of the western shore ” of tiie Sea 
of Galilee. Its ruins are not very extensive, though th^ may 
have been despoiled for building the great Saracenic Khan from 
which they take their name. In the neighbourhood is a water- 
source, Ain et-Tdbiehok, an Arabic corruption of H^iapegon 
or Seven Springs (referred to by Josephus as bang near 
Capernaum). Tell Hum lies about 3 m. north of Khftn Minyeh, 
wad its mins, covering an area of “ half a mile long by a quarter 
wide,” prove it to have been the site of no mnall towh. It must 
be admit^ ^hat if it be not Capernaum rt is inqiessibie to say 
iriiat andent place it represents. Bdt it is doubtful whether 
Tell Hum can be considered as a connption of Ks/r the 

Semhic name whieh the Greek and there is not lieE| 

as at^ Khin^ Minyeh, any apring that can be equated to 
Hepjtapegdn of foseiSiua On Ihh wlmle 1h^ 
twoaiteaieeiik to bahmehya^ it 

fm^er disooveries decide M tbe^ sket of the 
tiMgfahotiring cities 

iespedth^ k4iie 

dC:'vtise./-lidc^ ahd of-vTeH.Hfim. 


that Antichrist would be bom atOiorazin, educated at fiethsaida 
and tule at Capemaum*-*-hence the curse of Jesus upon these 
cities. . - ^ 

On the site of Capemaum see especially W. Sanday in Joumml of 
Tkoologicoi Studies, vol. v. p. 42. (R. A. S. M4) : , 

CAPERS, the unexpanded flower-buds of Capparis spinosot 
prefxtred with vinegar for use as a pickle. The caper plant is a 
trailing shrub, belonging to the Mediterranean region, resemblinig 
inhabit the common bramble, and having handsome flowers of a 
pinkish white, with four petals, and numerous long tassel-like 
stamens. The leaves are simple and ovate, with sf^y stipules. 
The plant is cultivated in Sidly and ^e south of France ; and in 
commerce capers are valued according to the period at which 
the buds are gathered and preserved The finest are the young 
tender buds c^led “ nonpareil,” after which, gradually increasing 
in size and lessening in value, come “superfine,” “fine,” 
“capucin” and “capot.”’ Other species of Capparis are 
similarly onployed in various localities, and in some cases the 
fruit is pickled. 

CAPET, the name of a family tb which, for nearly nine centuries, 
the kings of France, and many of the rulers of the most powerful 
fiefs in that country, belonged, and which mingled with several 
of the other royal races of Europe. The original significance of 
the name remains in dispute, but the first of the family to whom 
it was applied was Hugh, who was elected king of the Franks in 
987. The real founder of the house, however, was Robert the 
Strong (7.r.), who received from Charles the Bald, king of the 
Franks, the countships of Anjou and Blois, and who is sometimes 
called duke, as he exercised some military authority in the district 
between the Seine and the Loire. According to Aimoin of Saint- 
Germain-des-Pr6s, and the chronicler. Richer, he was a Saxon, 
but historians question this statement. Robert’s two sons, Odo 
or Eudes, and Robert II., succeeded their father successively as 
dukes, and, in 887, some of the Franks chose Odo as their king. 
A similar step was taken, in 922, in the case of Robert II., this 
too marking the increasing irritation fdt at the weakness of the 
Carolingian kings. When Robert died in 923, he was succeeded 
by his brother-in-law, Rudolph, duke of Burgundy, and not by 
his son Hugh, who is known in history as Hugh the Great, duke of 
France and Burgundy, and whose domain extended from the 
Loire to the frontiers of Picardy, When Louis V., king of the 
Franks, died in 987, the Franks, setting aside the Carolingians, 
passed over his kother Charles, and elected Hugh Capet, son of 
Hugh the Great, as their king, and crowned him at Reims. 
Avoiding the pretensions which had been made by the Garo- 
lingian kings, ^e Capetian kings were content, for a time, with a 
more modest position, and the story of the growth of their power 
belonj^s to the history of France. They had to combat the feud^ 
nobility, and later, the younger branches of the royal houw 
established in the great duchies, and the main reason for the 
permanence of their power was, perhaps, the fact that ^re were 
few minorities among them. The direct line ruled in France 
from 987 to 1328, when, at the death of King Charles IV., it was 
succe^^ by the younger, or Valois, branch of the family. 
Philip VL, the first of the Valois kings, was a son of Charles L, 
count of Valois and grandson of King Philip III. (see Valols). 
The Capetian- Valois dynasty lasted until 1498, when Louis, duke 
of Orieans, became king as Louis XIL, on ^e death of King 
Charles VILE, (sec Orleans). Louis XII. dying childless, the 
house of Vabis-Angoulftme followed from Francis I. to the death 
of Henry HI. in 1589 (see AnooulAme), when the last great 
Chpetian family, the Bourbons {q.v) mounted the throne. 

•cely second to the royal hduse is the branch to which 
‘ ^ dukes of Burgundy. In the loth centuxy the duchy 
iri^ jnto the hands of Hugh the Great, father of 

_ ^ jiilriHitrieath in 956 it passed to his son Ott^^Md, 

m 965^ to fan the seooad iatot pf 

Robert toe Kous, grandsoii jql JIugh 

Capet; iotuided toe finit Anil^ which ruledlniito t3<^z. 
years toe'dudty 3 hands of toe.oiO«mi.but;to 
“ tlih iseotmd ducal hPuss^ wlso Capetiaaa, ^ 

Ite John II., king of 
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ithe C^I^etians m d its Ainion Mth the 

Habsburgs^ throt^ the marriage daughter of Quurles 

the Bold^ duke el Burgundy, with Maximilian, afterwards the 
emperor Maximilian L Of gemt importaiice also was the house 
of the eounts of Anjou, which was founded in 1246, by Giaries, 
son of the French king Loub YIIL, and which, in 2360, was 
raised tb the dignity of a dukedom (see Anjou). Membm of 
this lamiiy sat u|^n the thrones of two kingdoms. The counts 
and dukes of Anjou were kings of Naples from 1265 to 2442. 
in 1308 Qiarles Robert of ' Anjou waui elected king of Hungary, 
his claim being based on the marriage of his grandfather Cities 
II., king of Naples and count of Anjou, with Maria, daughter of 
St^hen V., kmg of Hungary. A third branch formed the house 
of ^e counts or Artois, which was founded in 1238 by Robert, 
son of King Louis VIII. This house merged in that of Valois 
in 1383, by the marriage of Margaret, daughter of Louis, count 
of with Philip Bold, duke of Burgundy. The throne 

of Naivarre was also filled by the Capetians. In 1284 Jeanne, 
daughter and heiress of Henry I., king of Navarre, married 
Plwp IV., king of France, and the two kingdoms were united 
until Philip of Valois became king of France as Philip VI. in 
1328, when Jeanne, daughter of lUng Louis X., and heiress of 
Navarre, married Philip, count of Evreux (see Navarre). 

In the i3tb century the throne of Constantinople was occupied 
by a branch of the Capetians. Peter, grandson of King Louis VI., 
obtained that dignity in 1217 as brother-in-law of the two 
previous emperors, Baldwin, count of Flanders, and his brother 
Henry. Peter was succeeded successively by his two sons, 
Robert and Baldwin, from whom in 1261 the empire was re- 
covered by the Gre^s. 

The counts of Dreux, for two centuries and a half (1132-1377), 
and the counts of Evreux, from 1307 to 1425, also belonged to the 
fisunily of the Capets, — other members of which worthy of mention 
are the Dunois and the Longuevilles, illegitimate branches of the 
house of Valois, which produced many famous warriors and 
courtiers. 

GAPE TOWK, the capital of the Cape Province, South Africa, 
in 33® 56' S., 18® 28' E. It is at the north-west extremity of 
the ^pe Peninsula on the south shore of Table Bay, is 6181 m. 
by sea from London and 957 by rail south-west of Johannesburg. 
Few cities are more magnificently situated. Behind the bay 
the massive wall of Table Mount^, 2 m. in length, rises to a 
height of over 3500 ft., while on the east and west projecting 
mountains enclose the plain in which the city lies. The mountain 
to the east, 3300 ft. high, which projects but slightly seawards, 
is the Devirs Peak, t^t to the west the Lion’s Head (over 
2000 ft. high), with a lesser height in front called the Lion’s Rump 
^ Signal Hill. The city, at first confined to the land at the 
nead of the bay, has extended all round the shores of the bay 
and to the lower spurs of Table Mountain. 

The purely Dutch aspect which Cape Town preserved until 
the middle of the 19th century has disappeared. Nearly all 
the stucco-fronted brick houses, with flat roofs and cornices 
and wide spreading stoeps, of the early Dutch settlers have been 
replaced by shops, warehouses and offices in styles common to 
English towns. Of the many fine public buildings which adorn the 
city scarcely any date before xS6o. The mixture of races among 
the inhabitants, especially the presence of numerous Malays, 
who on all festive occasions appear in goigeous raiment, gives 
addiiioniil animation and colour to die street scenes. The 
mosques with their cupolas and minarets, and houses built in 
Eastern fhiMon contrast curiously with ^e Renaissance style 
of most of the modem buildings, the medieval aspect of the 
castle and die quaint appearance of the Dutch houses etjU 
standing! ■ 

Chief Public caede stands neii^ the shore 

at the head of the bay. Begun in xA66#8iisefulness As a fortress 
ImA ceased, but it serves to link l|ie dty to its past. West 
cliche casde is a large oUong space, Parade Ground. A 
farther west, at the foo^pf the eebtral jetty is a statue 
of%an Riebeek, die first goveKor of tbh €a|ie. in a line with 
tli#|etty ft Addeiiey Street, arid its doiltinttatioii Government 


Avenue, lAdderley Street aad t^ midee bue StsA%ht 

road «mQelorg, and atitgiendnie '^theGardeiii,’’^aathesubazi» 
built on the rising ground leading to Table Mouhtain are called, 
avenue itself is fully half a mile ioiig and is Itn^ on either 
side with fine oak trees. In Adderity iSteeet are the custeSns 
house and railway stati^, the Standard bai^ die general post 
and tdegraph offices, with a tower lao ft high, and the Dutch 
Reformed enurch. llie church dates from and is the ddest 
diurch in South Africa. Of the original building only the clo(± 
tower (sent iiom Holland in 1727) remains, (^emment 
Avenue contains, on the east side, the Houses of Parliament, 
government hou8e!,;a modernized Dutch building, and the Jewish 
S3magogue ; on tint west side are die Anglican cathedral and 
grammar schools; the public library, botanic gardens, the museum 
and South African coHege. Many of these buildings are of 
considerable architectural merit, the material chiefiy used in 
their construction being granite from the Paarl and red orick. 
The botanic gardens cover 14 acres, contain over Sooo vaneties 
of trees and plants, and afford a magnificent view of Table 
Mountain and its companion heights. In the gardens, in front 
of the library is a statue of Sir George Grey, governor of the Cape 
from 1854 to i86i. The most valuable portion of the library is 
the 5000 volumes presented by Sir Geoige Grey. In Queen 
Victoria Street, which runs along the west side of the gardens, 
are the Cape University buildings (begun in 1906), the law courts, 
City club and Huguenot memorul hall. The Anglican cathedral, 
begun in 1901 to replace an unpretentious building on the same 
site, is dedicated to St George. It lies between the library and 
St George’s Street, in which are the chief newspaper offices, 
and premises of the wholesale merchants. West of St George’s 
Street is Greenmarket Square, the centre of the town during 
the Dutch period. From the bakony of the town house, which 
overlooks the square, proclamations were read to the burghers, 
summoned to the spot by the rinp^ing of the beU in the small- 
domed tower. Still farther west, m Riebeek Square, is the old 
slave market, now used as a church and school for coloured people. 

Facing the north side of the Parade Ground are the handsome 
municip^ buildings, completed in 2906. The most conspicuous 
feature is the clo^ tower and belfry, 200 ft. high. The hall is 
130 ft. by 62, and 55 ft. high. Opposite the main entrance is 
a statue of Edward VII. by William Goscombe John, unveiled 
in 1905. The opera house occupies the north-west comer of 
the Parade Ground. Plein Street, which leads south from the 
Parade Ground, is noted for its cheap shops, largely patronized 
on Saturday nights by the coloured mhabitants. In Sir Lowry 
Road, the chief eastern thoroughfare, is the large vegetable 
and fruit market. Immediately west of the harbour are the con- 
vict station and Somerset hospital. They are built at the town 
end of Greenpoint Common, the open space at the foot of Signal 
Hill. C^pe Town is provided with an excellent water supply 
and an efficient drainage system. 

The 5 f<^rfc.—'nie suburbs of Cape Town, for natural beauty 
of position, are among the finest in the world. On the west they 
extend about 3 m., b^ Green Point to Sea Point, between the sea 
and the foot of the lion’s Rump ; on the east they run round the 
foot of the Devil’s Peak, by Woodstock, Mowbray, Rondebosch, 
Newland8,QaTemont,&:c.,to Wynberg> a distance of 7 m. Ihough 
these are managed by various municipalities, there is practically no 
break in the buildings for the whole distance. All the parts are 
connected hy the suburban railway service, and by an electric 
tramway Eystem. A tramway also runs Aom ihe town over the 
Kioof, or pass between Table Mountain and the Lion’s Head> 
to Camp’s Bay, on the west coast south of Sea Point, to which 
AllayDe it is continued, the tramway thus oompletdy drclutt the 
whi’s Head and Signal HilL Of the suburbs mentioned; Green 
Boint and Sea Point are seaside resorts, Woodstock^ hmng both 
Aburinessmulrerideittial quarter. Woo^btodcfxnremlhe:^^ 
an which the British, in x8o6i’defeated the Dutdi, asid cont^^ 
tte house in whidh the irrides of cafitntelidn 
i^ther seaside subuih is Mfinerton, jon^^^ shme 

of Bay at the moutih of , the ll^^ Maitiand^ 

and 3 m Anm tfae dty^ is the Gape 
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ASm^nd'caaimtlBiedtl^ilbe Rondebotdi;, 

5 m.'lNi»:tfae otgr^ i^tiu^ loina of:ihe &iest of ilw Du 
mansions in South Afriea. Less than a mile from the statioU 
is Groote SbhUUTj a tyiHod specimen of ^ eountry houses built 
by 'tim Dutch settleni in tiie zTth oentuiy. The< house was the 
pnqmfy of Cecil Rhodes^ and was bequeathed % him for the 
use of the prime minister of' Federated South Africa. The 
grounds of tm est^ extend up the riqies of Table Ifountain. 
At Newlands is Bishop’s Court, the home of the uchbishop of 
Cspe Town. More (&tant suburbs to the sou^-east are O)n- 
statnia, with a famous Dutch iannhouse and wine farm, and 
Huizenberg and Kalk Bay, the two last vill^es cm riie riiore 
of False Bay. At Muizenb^ Cedi Rhodes died, 190a. Facing 
the Atlantic is Hout’s Bay, 10 m. south-south-west of W)mberg. 

' Most (rf the suburbs and Verity itself are exposed to the south- 
east winds which, passing over the flats which join the Cape 
Peninsula to the mainland, reach the dty sand-laden. From its 
bracing qualities this wimd, which blows in the summer, is known 
as rile “ Cape Doctor.’’ During its prevalence Table Mountain 
is covered by a dense whitish-gr^ doud, overlapping its side 
like a tabledoth. 


The Harbow . — ^Table Bay, so m. wide at its entrance, is fully 
exposed to north and north-west gales. The harbour works, 
b<4nu> in i860, afford sheltered accommodation for a laige 
numbo: of vessds. From the west end of the bay a breakwater 
extends north-^t for some 4000 ft. East of the breakwater 
and parallel to it for 3700 ft. is the South pier. From breakwater 
and pier arms project laterally. In the area endosed are the 
Victoria basin, covering 64 acres, the Alfred basin of 8} acres, 
a graving dock 539 ft. long and a patent slip for vessds up to 
1500 tons. There is good anchorage outside riie Victoria basin 
under the lee of the breakwater, and since 1904 the foreshore 
east of the south pier has been reclaimed and additional wharfage 
provided. Altogether there are a| m. of quay walls, ^e wh^s 
bring provided with electrical cranage. Ct^o can be transferred 
direct from the ship into railway trucks. Vessels of the deepest 
draught can enter into the Victoria basin, the deprit of water 
at low tide ranging from 34 to 36 ft. 


Trade and Communication . — The port has a practical mono- 



reralar commumcataon with Europe, the British mail boats 
taking sixteen days on the journey. By its railway connexions 
Cape Town affords the (piickest means of reaching, from western 
Europe, evepr other town in South Africa. In the import trade 
Cape Town u closely rivalled by Port Elizabeth, but its export 
trade, which indudes diamcnids and bar gold, is frilly 70% of 
that of the entire colony. In 1898, the year befrne the banning 
of the Anglo-Bori war, the volume of trade was : — ^Imports 
£5,138,393, exports £15,881,953. In 1904, two years after the 
condusion of the war the figures were: — ^imports £9,070,757 ; 
exports £17471,760. ' In 1907 during a period of severe and 


prolqnged trade dlepriissioU the imports had fallen to £5,363,930, 
but the exports owing entirdy to the increased output of gold 
from the Rand mines had inaeased to £37,994,658 ; gi^ aad 
(hamonds represented over ’ £37,000,000 of ^ torid. Ihe 
tOnnam of mips , entering the hi^ur in 1887 was 801,033. ^ 
1904 ri had risen to 4,8^413 and in ;i uW'4,fi7i,t4^ Tj^ 
tndeof 'the port m tons was 1,376^^ m 1899 and 1413471 in 
1904. In i907 'it liadfalkm'tofi58,73zy 
' in the event of of ri^ 

$u^' ]Cah^:^''ri)n:jr^n rqute.nf .shiti8^;frbin'£tjir6pe .to 't^ Insist, 
istocion6ideiialflestmtegic.iiiq)ort|uioe.. It » defended hy senmd 
batteria armed' witii nmdern heavy gum.'* it k gan^^ 
Bmpierid'arid lOtM’^^ 'itod b 'cOntoeted by raffwtnr vririi rite 

indudes ; 

Cate f tom, *7^«i9} in 


mh a h ita n m of ^ city proper 44,303 were whito (z9o4).; DC the 
raloiited mhabitants 6561 wore Midays ; tiie remaindtoislsehig 
ddefly of muE^ Uood. The most populous suburbs in i9e4tWem 
Woodstock with 08,990 inhabitants, and Wynberg with ts8i479i 

History and Local Government,— iaat Town was founded in 
1653 settlers sent from Holland by the Netherlands East 
India Co., under Jan van Riebeek. It came definitely into the 
possession of Great Britain in 1806. Its political histOTy is 
indistinguishable from that of Cape Colony (q.v.). The town was 
granted municipal institutions in 1836. (Amoi^ the coui^lors 
returned at the election of 1904 was Dr Abdutrahman, a Mahom- 
medan and a graduate of Edinburgh, this being, it is believed, 
the first instance of the election of a man of colour to any Eunn 
pean represmtative body in South Africa.) The municipality 
owns rile water and lighting services. The municipri rating 
value was, in 1880 £3,054,304, in 1901 £9,47S»*6o, in 1908 (when 
the rate levied was 3d. m the £) £14,139,439- The total ratealde 
value of the suburbs, not included in the above figures, is over 
£8,000,000. Rates are based on capital, not annual, value. The 
control of the port is vested in the Harbour and Railway Board 
of the Union. 

Cape Town is the seat of the legislature of the Union of South 
Africa, of the provincial government, of the provinciaJ division 
of the Supreme Court of South Africa, and of the Cape University ; 
also of an archbishop of the Anglican and a bishop of the Roman 
Catholic Churches. 

CAPE VERDE ISLANDS {lUias do Cabo Verde), an archipelago 
belonging to Portugal; off the West African coast, between 
17“ 13' and 14® 4/ N. and 33* 40' and 35® 33' W. Pop. (1905) 
about 138,630 ; area, 1475 archipelago consists of 

ten islands : — Santo AntSo (commonly miswntten St Antonio), 
SSo Vicente, Santa Luzia, Sito Nicolao, Sal, Boa Vista, Mato, Sfto 
Iluago (the St T^o of the English), Fogo, and Brava, besides 
four uninhabited islets. It forms a sort of broken crescent, with 
the concavity towards the west The last four islands constitute 



tine leeWBni:(Sotavetito) group arid the other six the windward 
(Baitavento). The distance between the coast of .^'ca and 
hearest isknd (Boa Vista) is about 300 m. The islands, datj^ 
riwir nuna, frequenfly buttaroneously written “ Cape, ? 
or *^Gspe toi Vetd ’* Islands, femn the African pronK^tt^^-QlS 
t^ lie, known as Ga{M Verde, or the p^ r] i:|he 
totareavmipdagossof vcflcaiwe.origin, and on rii^wfliitCpf^Fogo 
Ihnto isrtm aetiwB vtocano. Ho serious erupltohilii, to|toA;P*«*« 
9^/idto^srid .ri^ whufli the ilpima (tf kwalt 
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atmosphm of tibe islands is generally h^, 
espraally in tlie direction^ Africa. With ooewnoinal exceptioDS 
during summer aifd autnmn, the north-east fanuie is the pre^^ 
wind^ blowingm(Xit strongly from Novesiher to May. The rainy 
season is dunng Augulst^ September and October^ when there is 
thunder and a light variable wind from south-east or south-west. 
The Harmattan, a very dry east wind from the African continent^ 
occaabtially maJees itself felt The heat of summer is highy the 
dMrmometer ranging from 8o^ to* 90"^ Fahr. near the sea. Tbit 
unhealthy season is the period during and following the rains^ 
when vegetation springs up with surprising rapidity, and there is 
muOh stagnant water; poisoning the air on the lower grounds. 
Remittent fevers are then common. Ihe people of all the 
isbinds are also subject in May to an endemic of a bilious nature 
called locally imtdtar, but the cases rarely assume a duigerous 
form, and recovery is usually attained in three or four days 
without medical aid. On some of the islands rain has occasionally 
not fallen imr three years. The immediate consequence is a 
failure of the crops, and this is followed by the death of great 
numbers from starvation, or the epidemics which usually break 
out afterwards. 

Fforo.— Owing largely to the widespread destruction of 
timber for fuel, and to the frequen^ of drought, the flora of the 
islands is poor when compared with that of the Canaries, Ihe 
Azores or Madeira. It is markedly tropical in character ; and 
although some seventy wild-flowers, grasses, ferns, &c., are 
peculiar to the archipelago, the majority of plants are ^se found 
on the neighbouring African littoral. Systematic afforestation 
has not b^n attempted, but the Portuguese have introduced 
a few trees, such as the baobab, eucalyptus and dragon-tree, 
besides man^yr plants of economic value. Coffee-growing, an 
industry dating from 1790, is the chief resource of the people of 
Santo Antfio, Fogo and Sflo Thiago ; maize, millet, sugar-cane, 
manioc, excellent oranges, pumplans, sweet potatoes, and, to a 
less extent, tobacco and cotton are produced On most of the 
islands coco-nut and date palms, tamarinds and bananas may 
be seen ; archil is gathered ; and indigo and castor-oil are pro- 
duced. Of considerable importance is the physic-nut {Jatropha 
curcas), which is exported. 

Fauna. — Qualls are found in all the islands ; rabbits in Boa 
Vista, SAP Thiago and Fogo ; wild boars in SAo Thiago. Both 
black and grey rats are common. Goats, horses and asses are 
reared, and goatskins are exported. The neighbouring sea 
abounds with flsh, and coral fisheries are carried on by a colony of 
Neapolitans in SSo Thiago. Turtles come from the African coast 
to lay their eggs on the sandy shores. The Ilheu Branco, or 
White Islet, between Sfto Nicolao and Santa Luzia, is remarkable 
as containing a variety of puffin unknown elsewhere, and a 
species td large lizard (Macroscincius cocUi) which feeds on plants. 

InhahiUinis. — The first settlers on the islands imf^rted negro 
slaves from the African coast. Slaveiy continued in full force 
until 1854, when the Portuguese government freed the public 
slaves, and ameliorated the conditions of private ownership. In 
i$57 arrangements were made for the gradual abolition of slaveiy, 
and by 1876 the last slave had been liberated. The transporta- 
tion of convicts from Portugal, a much-dreaded punishment, was 
continued until the dosing years of the 19th century. It was the 
c^xistence of these two forms of servitude, even more than the 
climate, which prevent^ any laige influx of Portuguese colonists. 
Hence the blacks and mulattoes far outnumber the white 
inhabitants. Thty are, as a rulp, taller than the Portuguese, and 
are of fiiic physique; with r^Iar features but woolly hair. 
Slavety and the enervMtf climate have left their mark on the 
habits of the people, wl^<iMdol«hoe and fatalism are perhaps 
their most obvious qualitibi.’ Their language is a bastard 
Portuguese, khoilm ie the /tngei tfOoulMi Their rehgion is Roman 
Catholicism, combfoed with a mimberNBtf pagan beliefs and rites, 
whi^ are fostered by the medidne men. These 

superstitions tend to diskppe^ 

educatidn, which Imeui proipeSiiM since 1867, when 

tht^ first school, e lyteim} Brava, the 

capital of Sflo Nicolaos^lCk ilk islands; except 


Santa Luzta; there aio diurdbes andjmmaiy sdic^ 

by the governmenWir T^difldren ol the wealthier 

classes are Sent to Lisbon for their education. 

of ^ foreign 

provinces of PSortugal, and is under the command of a governor^ 
m-chief appoin^d by the< crown. There are two principal judges^ 
one for the Windward and another for the leeward groups die 
former with hu residence at Sfto Nicolao, and the latter at Praia; 
and each ialaad has a military commandant, afew soldiers, and a 
number of aakried offidals, such as pcdice, ma^trates and 
custom-house directors. There is ailso an eodestasti^ establidi- 
ment, with a bishop> dean and canons. 

lndustries.^Tht principal industries, apart from agriculture, 
are the manufacture of sugar, spirits, salt, cottons and straw hats 
and fish-curing. The averse yearly value of the exports is 
about £60,000 ; that of the imports (including £200^00 for coal), 
about ?3So,ooo. The most important of the exports are coffee, 
physic-nuts, millet, sugar, spirits, salt, live animals, drins and 
fish. This trade is principally carried on with Lisbon and the 
Portuguese possessions on the west coast of Africa, and with 
passing vessels. The imports consist principally of coal, textiles, 
food-stuffs, wine, metals, tobacco, machinery, pottery and 
vegetables. Over 3000 vessels, with a total tonnage exceeding 
3,500,000, annually enter the ports of the archipelago; the 
majority call at Mindello, on Sfto Vicente, for coal, and do not 
receive or discharge any large quantities cd cargo. 


Santo Antdo (pop. 25,000), at tha extreme north-west of the 
archipelago, has an area of 265 sq. m. Its surface is very rugged 
and mountainous, abounding in volcanic craters, of which the chief 
is the Topo da Coroa (7300 ft.), also known as the Sugar-loaf. Mineral 
springs exist in many places. The island is the most picturesque, 
the healthiest, and, on its north-western slope, the l>est watered and 
most fertile of the archipelago. The south-eastern slope, shut out 
by lofty mountains from the fertilizing moisture of the trade-winds, 
has an entirely different appearance, black rocks, white pumice 
and red clay being its most characteristic features. Santo An tfto 
produces large quantities of excellent coffee, besides sugar and fruit. 
It has several small ports, of which the chief are the sheltered and 
spacious Tarrafal Bay, on the south-west coast, and the more 
frequented Ponta do Sol, on the north-east, 8 m. from the capital, 
Riheira Grande, a town of 4500 inhabitants. Cinchona is cultivated 
in the neighbourhood. In 1780 the slaves on Santo Antfto were 
declared free, but this decree was not carried out. About the same 
time manv white settlers, chiefly from the Canaries, entered the 
island, ani introduced the cultivation of wheat. 

S&o ViunU. or St Vincent (8000), lies near Santo Antfto, on the 
south-east, and has an area of 75 sq. m. Its l^hest point is Monte 
Verde (2400 ft.). The whole island is as aria and sterile as tlie 
south-eastern half of Santo Antfto, and for the same reason. It was 
practically uninhabited until 1795 ; in 1829 its population numbered 
about 100. Its harbour/ an extinct crater on the north coast, with 
an entrance eroded hy the sea, affords complete shelter from eve^ 
wind. An English speculator founded a coaling station here in 
1851, and the town of Mindello, also known as Porto Grande or St 
Vincent, grew up rapidly, and became the commercial centre of the 
ardupelago. Most of the business is in English hands, and nine- 
tenths of the inhabitants understand English. Foodstuffs, wpod 
and water aie iinptyted from Santo Antfto, and the Water is stared 
in a large reserv^r at Mindello. Sfto Vicente has a station for the 
SUbxnarinc cable fxom tisbon fo Pernambuco in Btazil. 

Santa Luaia, about 5 m. son^-east^ has an of 18 sq. m., 
and forms a single estate, occupied only by title servants or the 
^unily of the proprietor. Its highest point is 885 ft. above sea-level. 
On the south-west it has a good harbour, visited by whaling and 
fishing boats. Much orchil was fonheriy gathered, and there is 
good pasturage for the nutattenna herds of cattle# A little to the 
south are the uninhabited islets Of Branco and Razo. 

Sdo Nicolao, oc (ia,ooQ), a long, crescent-shaped 

island with an area of 126 sq. m., lies farther east, near the midm 
of the arcUpela^. Its d^ate Is not vety hoslthy. Maize, kidi^- 
beans, manioc, sogar-oane aad idffes ate cultivated ; and in ordiniftry 
yeata grain is exported to the other islaada. The intaiior is iOQUiir 
iainouS, and culminatiw in, jtyo peaks which ci^ be sew for nmy 
leagues ; one has the shape ol a sugar-loaf, and is neftr ndd^e of 
tne island ; the other, Monte Gordo, is near the^rest ehd, and tiaa n 
height Of 4S80 ft. Aft tlfo oliier islands the gi^^cstt 
Isoni^SAo Nicolao in dsar weather. Vesads Pie-i 

ni or Freshwater Bey* osar the s(Mith?e(fot( the 

‘ for water and fredi provisions : ^ add ^ cusImThOhse is here#) 
d was one of the: first cblonSsed; fo ^4 its inhabitaarts 
il3^3db, but fofolneeubs^nehlty'fcftttsSd a great deoseiMi 
th# fitet csp&L Lapa, ntithe on theiis^tkt 
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north coasts a town which nciw has a consldisraolc jhn 

(750); in 'the of the aiichipela(^; has an area' of 75 

sq. m. It was orighiaUF tunned Ltma or iXana' ('* plain '*)« from the 
flatness of the greater of ; tts siudace. It derives its modem name 

from a natural ^ftspring, but most of the salt pr9duced here is now 
obtained from aridficial’ salt-pans. Towards the close of the 17th 
ceiitu^ it was inhabited only by a few eftej^herds. and by slaves 
empl^ed in tim salt-W In 1705 it was entirely abandoned* 
owmg to drought and consequent famine ; and only in 1808 was the 
manufacture of salt resumedf ^ A zailwayt the first built in Portuguese 
territory, was opened in i$3< The hostile Brazilian tarifis of 1889 
for a time neariy destroyed the sdlt trade. Whales, turtles and hsh 
are abundant; and dairy^fariaing is a prosperous industry. There 
are many smiril harbot^, which render every part of . the island 
easily accessible. 

Boa Vista (2600)* the most easterly island of the archipelago, 
has an area of 235 sq. m. It was named Sgo ChristovSo by its 
discoverers in the 15th century. Its modem name, meaning ** fair 
view,*' is singularly 'inappropriate* for with the exception of a few 
ccx:o-nut trees there is no wood, and in the dry season the island 
seems nothing but an arid waste. The little vegetation that then 
exists is in the bottom of ravines, where com* beans and cotton are 
cultivated . The springs of good water are few. The coast is indented 
by numerous shallow bays* the largest of which is tho harbour of the 
capital* Porto Sal-Rei* on. the western side (pop. about 1000). A 
chain of heights, flanked by inferior ranges, traverses the midale of 
Boa Vista, culminating in Monte Ciallcgo (1250 ft.), towards the east. 
In the north-western angle of the isla^ there is a low tract of loose 
sand* which is inundated with water during the rainy season ; and 
here are some extensive salt-pans* where the sea- water is evaporated 
by the heat of the sun. Salt and orchil are exported. A good deal 
of fish is taken on the coa^t and supplies the impoverished islanders 
with much of their food. 

Maio (1000) has an area of 70 sq. m.* and resembles Sal and Boa 
Vista in climate and conhguration* although it belongs to the Sota- 
vento group. Its best liarbour is that of Nossa Senhora da Luz* 
on the south-west coast, and is commonly known as Porto Inglcz 
or English Road, from the fact that it was occupied until the end of 
the 1 8th centu^ by the British, who based their claim on the 
marriage-treaty between Charles II. and Catherine of Braganza 
(1662). The iriand is a barren* treeless waste* surrounded by rocks. 
Its inhabitants, who live chiefly by the manufacture of silt, by 
cattle-farming and by Ashing, are compelled to import most of 
their provisions from S80 Thi^o* with which, for purposes of local 
administration, Maio is includeo. 

Sdo Thiago (63.000) is the most populous and the largest of the 
Cape Verde Islands, having an area o! 350 sq. m. It is also one of 
the most unhealthy, except among the mountains over 2000 ft. high. 
The interior is a mass of volcanic heights* formed Of basalt covered 
with chalk and clay, and culminating in tbei central Pico da Antonia 
(4500 ft.)* a sharply pointed cone. There are numerous ravines* fur- 
rowed by perennial streams, and in these ravines are grown large 
quantities of coffee, oranges* sugar-cane and physio-nuts, besides 
a variety of tropical fruits and cereals, spirits are distilled from 
sugar-cane* and coarse sugar is manufactured. The first capital oi 
the islands was Ribeira Grande* to-day called Cidade Velha or the 
Old City, a picturesque town with a cathedral and ruined fort. It 
was built in the 15th century oh the Coast, was made an 

episcopal see in 1532* and becaine capital of tiiie archipelago in 1592. 
In 17x2 it waa sacked by a Frehch force* but dosiute its poverty 
and unhealthy situation it continued to bq the capital until 1770* 
when its place was taken by Praia on the south-east. Praia (often 
written Pra,yk) has a fine harbour, a population of 21*000 and a 
considerable txade. It contains the palace of the governar-general* 
a small natural history nmseum* a meteorological observatoiy and 
an imTOrtant station for thq cables be^een South America. Europe 
and west Africa. It occupies a basalt plateau* overlooking the bay 
(Porto da Praia), and ha» ah attracti ve appearance* with its numerous 
ooco-nut trees and the peak of Antonia rising in the background 
above successive steps oa tablriand. Its unhealthiness has been 
mitigated by the partiali drainage of a marsh lying to the cast. 

FSgo (17*600) is a mass vmcanic rock* almost circular in shape 
and measuring pbbut 190 sq. m. In the centre n still active’ volcano/ 
the Pico do Cabo* rises tol d height df about io, 00b fit Its cratch; 
whicli stands ^iritidnan ol^ crarer* measures 3: m( in cireumfelisnos 
and is visible at sed for/ nemiy ;oo xm It emi^ smoke and ashes at 
ihtervab ; and In x68o^ ^Z§Jk!t7SI9r x8x6* 1846, leji and 1857 It was 
in eruption. After tbU jAmahia ireriOot tk theSe ontbmks* the 

island* whkfli hfid pSeyslemyliOeh eahad'dio 
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mulattoeB. Drought and famine* followed by severe epidethiai* have 
pe^ especially fr^uent here* notably in the years 2887-z$89» 

RtUva (90X3), tile most southerly of the islands, an area of 
23 so. fn. Though mountainons, and in some parts sterile, it fs vOry 
closety cultivated* and* unlike the other islands* is divided into a 
multitude of small holdings. The desire to own land is almost uni^ 
versal, and as the population numbers upwards of 380 per sq. m„ 
and the system of tenure gives rise to many disputes, the peasantry 
are almost incessantly engaged in litigation. The women, who are 
locally celebrated for their beauty* far outnumber the men, who 
emigrate at an early age to America. These emigrants usually return 
richer and better educated than the peasantry of the neighbouring 
islands. To the north of Brava He a group of reefs among which two 
islets (Ilheus Seccos or Ilheus do Rombo) are conspicuous. These 
are usualfy known as the Ilheu de Dentro (Inner Islet) and the llheu 
de F6ra (Outer Islet). The first is used as a shelter for whaling and 
fishing vessels* and as pasturage for cattle ; the second has supplied 
much guano for export. 

History. — ^The earliest known discovery of the islands was 
hiade in 1456 by the Venetian captain Alvise Cadamosto {q»v.), 
who had entered the service of Prince Henry the Navigator, 
The archipelago was granted by King Alphonso V. of Portugal 
to his brother, Prince Ferdinand, whose agents completed the 
work of discovery. Ferdinand was an absolute monarch, 
exercising a commercial monopoly. In 1461 he sent an expedition 
to recruit slaves on the coast of Guinea and thus to people the 
islands, which were almost certainly uninhabited at the time. 
On his death in 1470 his privileges reverted to the crown, and 
were bestowed by John II. on Prince Emanuel, by whose acces- 
sion to the throne m 1495 the archipelago finally became part of 
the royal dominions. Its population and importance rapidly 
increased; its first bishop was consecrated m 1532, its first 
governor-general appointed about the end of the century. It 
was enriched by the frequent visits of Portuguese fleets, on their 
return to Europe laden with treasure from the East, and by the 
presence of immigrants from Madeira, who introduced better 
agricultural methods and several new industries, such as dyeing 
and distillation of spirits. The failure to maintain an equal rate 
of progress in the 18th and 19th centuries was due partly to 
drought, famine and disease — in particular, to the famines of 
1730-1733 and i83x-i 833— and partly to grpss misgovemment 
by the Portuguese oflicids. 

The best general account of the islands is given in vols. xxHi. and 
xxvii. of the Boletim of the Lisbon Geographical Society (19^5 and 
1908)* and in Madeira, Cabo Verde, e Guinh, by }. A. Martins (Lisbon, 
Z89X:). Official statistics are published in Lisbon at irregular intervals. 
See also Vber die Capverden (Leipzig* 1884) and Die Vulcane der 
Capverden (Graz* 1882), both by C. Ddltor. A useful map, entitled 
Ocean Atlantico Norte, Archipelago do Cabo Verde, was issued in 
X900 by the Commissdo de Cartographia, Lisbon. 

OAPORAVE, JOHN (1393-1464); English chronicler and 
hagiologist, was bom at Lynn in Norfolk on tiie 21st of April 
1393. He became a priest, took the degree of D.D. at Oxford> 
where he lectured on Geology, and subsequently joined the order 
of Aiigustinian hermits. Most of his life he spent in the house of 
the order at Lynn, of which he probably beoune prior ; he was 
certainly provincial of his order in England, which involved 
visits to omer friaries, and he made at least one journey to Rome. 
He died on the 12th of August 1464. 

Caf^jave was an indefatigable student, and was reputed one 
of tile most learned men of his age. The bulk of his works are 
theological; sermons, commentaries and lives of saints. His 
reputation as a himo^'st; rests on his Niwa Ugenda Angliae, or 
Cataiopss of tiie Englim saints, but this Was no more than a 
recennon of the SattciUo^m which the chronicler John of 
Tinmoutii^ n monk of St Albans, had completed in 1366, which 
m ips tmrh was largely borrowed from tiit Sanctilogium of Guido, 
abb(^ of St D^is. The Nova legenda was print^ by Wynkj^ 
de Worde in i*;i6 and again in 1527. utpgrave’s histxirical 
works are TAe dhu^ekiAe of England (from the Creation to 1427), 
imttcn in EngM and at his death, and the iMmr ie 
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cutSier English Reiuri^ aitt various weU 4 tnovm 

chroniclers. was for the Rolls 

by Frauds Chafes I&ngeston (luc^ the Idber de 

iUustribus Hmrkis was edited (X^bdon, 1858) for the same series 
by F. C Hihgeston^ who pub^ed an English translation the 
same yeaa^‘. Tbe editing of bbth the works is very uncritical 
andbad. 

See Potthast. Bibliotheku Msd. Aev, ; and U. Chevalier, Ripertoif€ 
d§t wuro9$ hist, Bio-bibliogrs^^hie, s.v, 

CAP HAITIEN, Caps HaItien or Haytien^ ai seaport of Haiti^ 
West Indies. Pop. about 15,000. It is situated on the north 
coast, 9|0 m. N. of Pmrtau Prince, in 19® 46' N. and 7a® 14' W. 
Its original Indian nione was Guarico, and it has been known, at 
various times, as Cap Fian^ais and Cape Henri, 

while throughout Haiti it is always called Le Cap. It is the most 
piptutesque tbv^ in the republic, and the second in importance. 
On l 3 iiM sides it is hemmed in by loftjr mountains, while on the 
fouiih it overlooks a safe and commodious harbour. Under the 
French rule it was the capital of the colony, and its splendour, 
wealth and luxury earned for it the title of ^e “ Paris of Haiti.” 
It was then the see of an archbishop and possessed a laige and 
floiirishir^ university. The last remains of its former glory were 
destroyed by the eajihquake of 1842 and the British bombard*^ 
ment of 1865. Although now but a collection of squalid wooden 
huts, with here and there a well-built warehouse, it is the centre 
of a thriving district and does a large export trade. It was 
founded by the Spaniards about the middle of the xyth century, 
and in 1687 received a large French colony. In 1695 it was 
taken and burned by the British, and in 1791 it suffered itie same 
fate at the hands of Toussaint L*Ouverture. It then became the 
capital of King Henri Christophers dominions, but since his fall 
has suffered severely in numerous revolutions. 

CAPILLARY ACTION.^ A tube, the bore of which is so small 
that it will only admit a hair (La,t papilla), is called a capillary 
tube. When such a tube of glass, open at both ends, is placed 
vertically with its lower end immersed in water, the water 
is observed to rise in the tube, and to stand within the tube 
at a higher level than the water outside. The action between 
the capiUaiy tube and the water has been called capillary action, 
and tne name has been extended to many other phenomena 
which have been found to depend on properties of liquids and 
solids similar to those which cause water to rise in capill^ tubes. 

The forces which are concerned in these phenomena are those 
which act between neighbouring parts of the same substance, 
and which are called forces of cohesion, and those which act 
between portions of matter of different kinds, which am called 
forces of adhesion. These forces are quite insensible between 
two portions of matter separated by any distance which we can 
directly measure. It is o^ when the distance becomes exceed- 
mgly small that these forces become perceptible. Gr H. Quincke 
(Pogg* Ann, cxxxvii. p. 402) made experiments to d^rmine the 
peatest distance at which the efiect of these forces is sensible, 
and he found for various substances distances about the 
twenty-thousandth pa.rt of a millimetre. 

HistarieaL — According to J. C Poggendorff {Ppgg. Ann. ci. 
p. 55i][, Leonardo da Vinci must be considered as the discoverer 
of cap^ary phenomena, but the first accurate observations of 
the capill^ action of tubes and glass plates were xnade by 
Francis Hawksbee (Phynco-MechmUal Expmtn^^ London, | 
170^, jm. 139-1^; and Phil. Trans,, ijxi and 171J), who 
asqjtm the action to an attraction between the glass . and the 
liquid.) He observed that the effect was the same m thick tiibes 
as in thin, .and concluded that only ti^ose paftides of the glass 
which are very jnear the surface have any influence on the 
phenomenon. Dr James Jurin {PhM, Trans,, 17x8, p. 739, and 
2719, p. X083} showed that the height .at whidb the liquid is 
ix^;^>ended de^fls on the section of ^ ti^be at the suzrace of 
the liquid, and is indepen^ of thejb^ of the lower of 
the He consider^ ^t the sospemuon of liquio is due 

Ih revision of James ^CUerk MsshMl's classicial article in 
Vd aiatli edition o£ iStia Encychpasdia additions are 
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to " the iattractioh of the |)d^phei^;^b^ secti8h Of the eurfoee 
of am tube to which the surfi^ bf wa^ is Oontigudus 
and coheres.” From this he she Uquid 
in titbes of the same substance is iitverseb^ proportional to their 
radii; Sir Isaac Newton devoted > jtst in the last 
I edition of his to thbtecuiar fbm instanced several 

examples of the cohesioh of liquidsj such as the suspension of 
merci^ in a barometer tube at more than ^ double the height 
at which it usually stands. This arises from its adhesion to 
the tube, and the upper part of the mercury sustains a consider- 
aUe tension, or negative pressure, irithout the separation of its 
peuts. Heconsidered the capillary phenomena to beof tiie same 
kind, but his explanation is not sufficiently explicit with respect 
to the nature and the limits of the action of the attractive force. 

It is to be observed that, while these early speculators ascribe^ 
the phenomena to attraction, they do not distinctly assert that 
this attraction is sensible only at insensible distances, and that 
for all distances which we can directly measure the force is alto- 
gether insensible. The idea of such forces, however, had been 
distinctly formed by Newton, who gave the first example of 
the calculation of the effect of such forces in his theorem on the 
alteration of the path of a light-corpuscle when it enters or 
leaves a dense body. 

Alexis Claude Qmrault {Thiarie de la figure de la terre, Paris, 
1808, pp. 105, 128) appears to have been the first to show the 
necessity of tkkxrtg account of the attraction between the parts 
of the fluid itself in order to explain the phenomena. He did 
not, however, recognize the fact that the distance at which the 
attraction is sensible is not only small but altogether insensible. 
J. A. von Segner {Comment. Sot. Reg. Gbtiing. i. (1751) p. 301) 
mtroduced the very important idea of the surface-tension of 
liquids, which he ascribed to attractive forces, the sphere of 
whose action is so small ”ut nullo adhuc sensu percipi potuerit.” 
In attempting to calculate the effect bf this surface-tension in 
determining the form of a dmp of the liquid, Segner took account 
of the curvature of a meridian section of the drop, but neglected 
the effect of the curvature in a plane at right angles to this 
section. 

The idea of surface-tension introduced by S^er had a most 
important effect on the subsequent development of the theory. 
We may regard it as a physical fact established by experknent 
in the same way as the laws of the elasticity of solid bodies. 
We may investigate thb forces w^ch act between finite portions 
of a liquid in the same way as we investigate the forces which 
act between finite portions of a solid. The experiments on solids 
lead to certain laws of elasticity expressed in terms of coefficients, 
the values of which ban be determine only by experiments 
on each particular substance. Various attempts have also been 
made to deduce these laws from partidiku’ hypotheses as to the 
action between the molecules of toe elastic substance. We may 
therefore regard toe' theory of elasticity as cbnsistii^ of two 
parts. The first part establishes the laws of the elasticity of a 
finite portion of the solid subjected to a homogeneous strain, 
and deuces from these laws toe equations of tm equilibrium 
and motion of a body subjected to a^^ 

ments. The second pari: endeavours; to ded^^ of 

the elasticity of a finite portion of ^ substance from hypo^ 
theses as to toe motion of its constituent molecules and the forces 
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In 1756 J; G; commmms HanHuUis 

qMiiatiius tracfutm, that « 8oap-bublde 

tends to contract, so that if the tube with whidi it was blown 
k leftx>pi^ tte bubble will diminkh in size and will expel through 
the tube the idr which it contains. He attributed this force, 
however, not to any general propertjr of the surfaces of liquids, 
but to the fatty part of the soap which he supposed to separate 
itself from the other constituents of the solution, and to form 
a thin skin on the outer face of the bubble. 

In 1787 Gaspard Monge (Mimotres de VAcad. des Sciences, 
1787, p. 506) asserted that “ by supposing the adherence of the 
particles of a fluid to have a sensible effect only at the surface 
Itself and in the direction of the surface it would be easy to deter- 
mine the curvature of the surfaces of fluids in the neighbourhood 
of the solid boundaries which contain them ; that these surfaces 
would be linteariae of which the tension, constant in all directions, 
would be everywhere equal to the adherence of two particles, 
and the phenomena of capillary tubes would then present nothing 
which could not be determined by analysis.” He applied this 
principle of surface-tension to the' explanation of the apparent 
attractions and repulsions between bodies floating on a liquid. 

In 1802 John I^slie {PhiL Mag., 1802, vol. xiv. p. 193) gave 
the first correct explanation of the rise of a liquid m a tube by 
considering the effect of the attraction of the solid on the very 
thin stratum of the liquid in contact with it. He did not, like 
the earlier speculators, suppose this attraction to act in an up- 
ward direction so as to support the fluid directly. He showed 
that the attraction is everywhere normal to the surface of the 
solid. The direct effect of the attraction is to increase the 
pressure of the stratum of the fluid in contact with the solid, 
so as to make it greater than the pressure in the interior of the 
fluid. The result of this pressure if unopposed is to cause this 
stratum to spread itself over the surface of the solid as a drop 
of water is observed to do when placed on a clean horizontfid 
glass plate, and this even when gravity opposes the action, 
as when the drop is placed on the under surface of the plate. 
Hence a glass tube plunged into water would become wet all 
over were it not that the ascending liquid film carries up a 
quantity of other liquid which coheres to it, so that when it has 
ascended to a certain height the weight of the column balances 
the force by which the film spreads itself over the glass. This 
explanation of the action of the solid is equivalent to that by 
which Gauss afterwards supplied the defect of the theory of 
Laplace, except that, not being expressed in terms of mathe- 
matical symbols, it does not indicate the mathematical relation 
between the attraction of individual particles and the final 
result. Leslie’s theory was afterwards treated according to 
Laplace’s mathematical methods by James Ivory in the article 
on capillary action, under ” Fluids, Elevation of,” in the supple- 
ment to the fourth edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
published in 1819. 

In 1804 Thomas Young (Essay on the “ Cohesion of Fluids,” 
Phil, Trans,, 1805, p. $5) founded the theory of capillaiy pheno- 
mena on the principle of surface-tension. He also observed the 
constancy of the angle of contact of a liquid surface with a solid, 
and showed how flroiri these two principles to deduce the pheno- 
inena of capillar}' action. His essay contains the solution of a 
great number of cases, including most of those afterwards solved 
by Laplace, but his methods of demonstration, though always 
coi^t, and often extremely elegant, are sometimes' rendered 
obscure by his scrui^lous avoidance of mathematical symbols. { 
Joying applied the secondary principle of surface-tension to ! 
tbe various pa^cidtiix oases of action, You^ proceeded 

to deduce th^ auri^-tonsion from ulterior principles. He 
suf^o^ the paiiac^ act on <me another with two different 
Idniwof, forces, one cd the attractive forc^ of cohesion, 

to partkJes.,a^fi g?^ those to which 

is the 

attractive force is constant thtoi^hout minute dktahee to 
which it extends, but that ^ i 

as the distahto at a curved 


the ^cenlxe of curvature of the surface, and he gave teasons f or 
concluding that tins force is proportion^ to the sum of the 
curvatures of the surface in two normal planes at right angles 
to each other. 

The subject was next taken up by Pierre Simon Laplace 
{Micanique cileste, supplement to the tenth book, pub. in 1806). 
His results are in many respects identical with those of Young, 
but his methods of arriving at them are very different, being 
conducted entirely by mathematical calculations. The form 
into which he threw his investigation seems to have deterred 
many able physicists from the inquiry into the ulterior cause of 
capill^ phenomena, and induced them to rest content with 
deriving them from the fact of surface-tension. But for 
those who wish to study the molecular constitution of bodies 
it is necessary to study the effect of forces which are sensible 
only at insensible distances ; and Laplace has furnished us with 
an example of the method of this study which has never been 
surpassed. Laplace investigated the force acting on the fluid 
contained in an infinitely slender canal normal to the surface 
of the fluid arising from the attraction of the parts of the fluid 
outside the canal. He thus found for the pressure at a point 
in the interior of the fluid an expression of the form 
p=:K + iH(i/R+i/Rq. 

where K is a constant pressure, probably veiy large, which, 
however, does not influence capillary phenomena, and toerefore 
cannot be determined from observation of such phenomena ; 
H is another constant on which all capillary phenomena depend ; 
and R and R' are the radii of curvature of any two normal 
sections of the surface at right angles to each other. 

In the first part of our own investigation we shall adhere 
to the symbols used by Laplace, as we shall find that an accurate 
knowledge of the physical interpretation of these symbols is 
necessary for the further investigation of the subject. In the 
Supplement to the Theory of Capillary Action, Laplace deduced 
the equation of the surface of the fluid from the condition that 
the resultant force on a particle at the surface must be normal 
to the surface. His explanation, however, of the rise of a liquid 
in a tube is based on the assumption of the constancy of the angle 
of contact for the same solid and fluid, and of this he has nowhere 
given a satisfactory proof. In this supplement Laplace gave 
many important applications of the theory, and compared the 
results with the experiments of Louis Joseph Gay Lussac. 

The next great step in the treatment of the subject was made 
by C. F. Gauss (Principia generalia Theoriae Figurae Fluidorum 
in statu Aequilibrii, Gottingen, 1830, or Werke, v. 29, Giittingen, 
1867). The principle which he adopted is that of virtual velo- 
cities, a principle which under his hands was gradually trans- 
forming Itself into what is now known as the principle of the 
conservation of energy. Instead of calculating the direction 
and magnitude of the resultant force on each particle arising 
from the action of neighbouring particles, he formed a single 
expression which is the aggregate of all the potentials arising 
from the mutual action between pairs of particles. This ex- 
pression has been called the force-function. With its sign 
reversed it is now called the potential energy of the system. It 
consists of three parts, the first depending on the action of 
gravity, the second on the mutual action between the particles 
of the fluid, and the third on the action between the particles 
of the fluid and the particles of a solid or fluid in contact with it. 

The condition of equilibrium is that this expression (which 
we may for the sake of distinctness call the potential energy) 
shall tie a minimum. This condition when worked out gives 
not only the equation of the free surface in the form already 
established by Laplace, but the conditions of the angle of 
contact of this surface with the surface of a solid. 

Gauss thus supplied the principal defect in the great work of 

J^kce. He alto pojnted out more distinctly the natoc of the 

atoumptions whidh we must make with r^pcct to tie law of 

aorion in order to be content vdth obser^ 

plksiiciQeni. He^^ d^ not, however, ent^'^to^^l^ e^ 
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»ethod of Segner and Gay Lossac, afterwarik carried out by 
Quincke^ of measuring the dimensions of laige drops of mercuiy 
on a horizontal or slightly concave surface, and those of large 
bubbles of air in transparent liquids resting against the under side 
of a horizontal plate of a substance wetted by the liquid. 

In XS3X Simfon Denis Poisson paUished ^s NouvMe Thime 
de tuition eapiUaire. He maintained that there is a rapid 
variation of density near the surface of a Hquid, and he gave 
very strong reasons, which have been only strengthened by 
sub^uent discoveries, for believing that this is the case. He 

E roceeded to an invest^tion of the equilibrium cA a fluid on the 
ypothesis of uniform density, and arrived at the conclusion 
that on this h3rpathesi8 none of the observed capillaiy phenomena 
would take p^xi, and that, therefore, Laplaces theoiy, in which 
the density is supposed uniform, is not only insufficient but 
erroneous. In particular he maintained that the constant 
pressure K, which occurs in Laplace’s theory, and which on that 
theory is very large, must be in point of fact very small, but the 
equation of equilibrium from whidi he concluded this is itself 
defective. Laplace assumed that the liquid has uniform density, 
and that the attraction of its molecules extends to a finite though 
insensible distance. On these assumptions his results are cer- 
tainly right, and are confirmed by the independent method of 
Gauss, so that the objections raised against them by Poisson fall 
to the ground. But whether the assumption of uniform density 
be physically correct is a very different question, and Poisson 
rendei^ p>od service to science in showing how to carry on 
the investigation on the hypothesis that the density ve^ near 
the surface is different from that in the interior of the fluid. 

The result, however, of Poisson’s investigation is practically 
equivalent to that already obtained by Laplace. In both 
theories the equation of the liquid surface is the same, involving 
a constant H, which can be determined only by experiment. 
The only difference is in the manner in which this quantity H 
depends on the law of the molecular forces and the law of density 
near the surface of the fluid, and as these laws are unknown to 
us we cannot obtain any test to discriminate between the two 
theories. 

We have now described the principal forms of the theory 
of capillary action during its earlier development. In more 
recent times the method of Gauss has been modified so as to 
take account of the variation of density near the surface, and 
its language has been translated in terms of the modem doctrine 
of the conservation of energy.' 

J. A. F. Plateau {Staiique expirimentale et thSorique des 
Itquides), who made elaborate study of the phenomena of surface- 
tension, adopted the following method of getting rid of the effects 
of gravity. He formed a mixture of alcohol and water of the 
same density as olive oil, and then introduced a quantity of oil 
into the mixture. It assumes the form of a sphere under the 
action of surface-tension alone. He then, by means of rings of 
iron-wire, disks and other contrivance^, altered the form of 
certain parts of the surface of the oil. llie free portions of the 
surface then assume new forms depending on the equilibrium 
of surface-tension. In this way he produ^ a ^at many of 
the forms of equilibrium of a liquid under the action of surfiau:e- 
tension alone, and compared them with the results of mathe- 
matical investigation. He also greatly facilitated the study of 
liquid films by showing how to form a liquid, the films of which 
will last for twelve or even for twenty-four hours. The debt 
which scienc^ owes to Plateau is not diminished by the fact 
tlmt, while investigating these beautiful phenomena, he never 
himself saw them, having lost his sight in about 1840. 

G. L. van der Mensbrugghe (Mim. de V Acad, Roy, de 
icxxvii., 1873) devised a great number of beautiful illustrations i 


* See Enrico Betti, Taoria della Cup 0 aritd : Nuovo Cimento 
1^67) ; a memoir by M. Stahl, ** Ueber einige Pnnekte in der 
riliiorie der Capillarmc^ieinuiigen." Pogg» Ann, cxxxix. p. 239 
Lt^yo) ; and J. D. van der Waal's Ovm da OmtmuUeit van dan 
A good account of the subject fnnn a 
siathcmarical po&ntf fef view will be found in Janies Challis’s 
" Beporc ln the likeoiry of Capillary Attract!^/' Ari^. Ase, Report, 

Iv. p. 23311834)- : . 


(rf Ihefrfienomena of mixlaoe-tenskm, and showed their connackm 
with tfan axperkiMintB of Charles Teso^son on the figures formed 
by oib dropped on the dean surface of water. 

Atfaanase Dupri in his 5th, 6th and 7th Memoirs on the 
Mechanical Theory of Heat (Ann, deChimie et de Physique^ 1866- 
1868) applied the principles of therinodynamics to capillary 
phexfooiena, and the exponinents of his son Paul were exceedingly 
ingenbus and well devised, tracing the influence of surface- 
tension in a great number oi very different circumstances, and 
deducing from independent methods the numerical value of 
the surfoce-tension. The experimental evidence whkh Dupr6 
obtained bearing on the molecular structure of liquids must be 
very valuable, even if our present opinions on this subject should 
turn out to be moneous. 

F. H. R. Ludtge (Pogg, Ann. cxxxix. p. 620) expeimented on 
liquid films, and show^ how a film of a liquid of high surface- 
tension is replaced by a film of lower surface-tension. He also 
experimented on the effects of the thickness of the film, and 
came to the conclusion that the thinner a film is, the greater is 
its tension. This result, however, was tested by Van der Mens- 
bru^ghe, who found that the tension is the same for the same 
liquid whatever be the thickness, as long as the film does not 
burst. [The continued coexistence of various thicknesses, as 
evidenced by the colours in the same film, affords an instan- 
taneous proof of this conclusion.] The phenomena of veiy thin 
liquid fll^ deserve the most careful study, for it is in this way 
that we are most likely to obtain evidence by which we may test 
the theories of the molecular structure of liquids. 

Sir W. Hiomson (afterwards Lord Kelvin) investigated the 
effect of the curvature of the surface of a liquid on the thermal 
equilibrium between the liquid and the vapour in contact with 
it. He also calculated the effect of surface-tension on the pro- 
pagation of waves on the surface of a liquid, and determined the 
minimum velocity of a wave, and the velocity of the wind when 
it is just sufficient to disturb the surface of still water. 

Theory of Capillary Action 

When two different fluids are placed in contact, they may 
either diffuse into each other or remain separate. In some cases 
diffusion takes place to a limited extent, after which the result- 
ing mixtures do not mix with each other. The same substance 
may be able to exist in two different states at the same tem- 
perature and pressure, as when water Etnd its saturated vapour are 
contained in the same vessel. The conditions under which the 
thermal and mechanical equilibrium of two fluids, two mixtures, 
or the same substance in two physical states in contact with 
each other, is possible belong to thermodynamics. All that we 
have to observe at present is that, in the cases m which the fluids 
do not mix of themselves, the potential energy of the system 
must be greater when tlie fluids are mixed than when they are 
separate. 

It is found by experiment that it is only veiy close to the 
bounding surface of a liquid that the forces arising from the 
mutual action of its parts have any resultant effect on one of 
its particles. ^Die experiments of (^incke and others seem to 
show that the extreme range of the forces which produce capillary 
action lies between a thousandth and a twenty-thousandth part 
of a millimetre. 

We shall use the s3rmbol c to denote this extreme range, 
beyond which the action of these forces may be r^arded as 
insensible. If x denotes the potential cner^ of unit of mass 
of the substance, we may treat X;^ sensibly constant exc^ 
within a distance < of the bounding surface of the fluid. In 
the interior of the fluid it has the uniform value Xo* 
manner the density, p, is sensibly equal to the constaiit quantity 
pQ, which is its value in the interior of the liquid, except within 
a distance c of the bounding surface. Hence if V Is flie volume 
of a mass of liquid bounded by a surface wWwe an» is S, llie 
tetcgral ■" 

’ - V V V 

wiliere the mtegratkm is to be tbroi^ihout ttm iwlwie 
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V| may be divided into taro parts by considern^ separately the 
tiiin shell or dun extending from the outer surrai^ to a <^th 
withio whioh the density and other properties of the liquid va^ 
with the depth, and the interior portion of the liquid within 
whidi its properties are constant. 

Since < is a line of insensible magnitude compared with the 
dimensions of the mass of liquid and the primnpsd radii of curva- 
ture of its surface, the volume of the shell whose surface is S 
and thidoiess s will be Sc, and that of the interior space will 
beV-Sc. 

If we suppose a normal r less than € to be drawn from the surface 
S into the liquid, we may divide the shell into elementary shells 
whose thickness is dif, in ^h of which the density and other 
properties of the liquid will be constant. 

Ine volume of one of these shells will be Sdv. Its mass will bo 


Spdp, The mass of the whole shell will therefore be and 

that of the interior part of the liquid (V -Sff)/D^ Wo thixs find for 
the whole mass of the liquid 


M=v^-sy^(^-,)*. ..... (2) 

To find the potential energy we Imve to integrate 

(3) 

Substituting xp P process we have just gone through. 

5 find ^ 

E=VxoAi-S/^(x.ft|-»>M»' (4) 


Multipl3dng equation (2) by Xq, and subtracting it from (4), 


E - Mxo = Xo^ (x - Xo)/»^» (5) 

In this expression M and xo constant, so that the varia- 

tion of the right-hand side of the equation is the same as that of 
the energy £. and expresses that part of the energy which depends 
on the area of the bounding surface of the liquid. We may call this 
the surface energy. 

The symbol egresses the energy of unit of mass of the liquid 
at a depth v within the bounding surface. When the liquid is in 
contact with a rare medium, such as its own vapour or any other 
gsus, is greater than Xo* ^nd the surface energy is positive. By the 
principle of the conservation of energy, any displacement 01 the 
liquid by which its energy is diminished will tend to take place of 
itself. Hence if the ener^ is the greater, the greater the area of 
the exposed surface, the liquid will tend to move in such a way as 
to dimmish the area of the exposed surface, or, in other words, the 
exposed surface will tend to diminish if it can do so consistently 
with the other conditions. This tendency of the surface to contract 
itself is called the surface-tension of liquids. 

Dupr6 has described an arrangement by which the surface- 
tension of a liquid film may be illustrated. A piece of sheet metal 

is cut out in the form AA (fig. i). 
A very fine slip of metal is laid 
on it m the position BB, and the 
whole is dipped into a solution 
of soap, or M. Plateau's glycerine 
mixture. When it is taken out the 
B rectangle AACC is filled up by a 
liquid film. This film, however, 
tends to contract on itself, and the 
loose strip of metal BB will, if it 
is let go. be drawn up towards AA, provided it is sufficiently light 
and smooth. 

Let T be the surface energy per unit of area ; then the energy of 
a surface of area S will be ST. If. in the rectangle AACC, AAs=a, 
and ACss2>. its area is S=a6, and its energy Tab. Hence if F is the 
force by which the slip BB is pulled towaras AA, 

F=^T<,6=T. (6) 

or the force arising from the surface-tension acting on a length a 
of the strip is Ta, so that T represents the surface-tension acting 
transversefy on every unit of length of the periphery of ,tiie liquid 
surface. Hence if we write 



Fig. I. 


T-yj(x-x«)p^r, (7) 

we may define T either as the surface-energy per unit of area, or as 
the surface-tension per unit of contour, for the num^ncal v^dues of 
these two quantif ^ 

If liquid is 


by a dense substance, whether liquid or 
80 lid# 4 he value of x may he mUereni bom its value when the liquid 
has a free snrip^oe. Xf m liquid Is c^ with anotlm liquid, 
let us d i s ti n guish quantities belouigiilg^^ the two Uquida by somxes. 
Weuhiiai:th^,lm 




( 8 ) 


Adding these expressions, a4Dd dividing the second member by S. 
we obtain for the tension of the surface of contact of the two liquids 

If rills quantity is positive, the surface of contact will tend to 
contract, and the liqmds will remain distinct. If, however, it were 
negative, the displacement of the liquids which tends to enlarge the 
surface of contact would he aided by the molecular forces, bo that 
the liquids, if not kept separate by gravity, would at length become 
thoroughly mixed. No instance, however, of a phenomenon of this 
kind has been discovered, for those liquids which mix of themselves 
do so by the process of diffusion, which is a molecular motion, and 
not by, the spontaneous puckering and replication of the bounding 
surface as would be the case if T were negative. 

It is probable, however, that there are many cases in which the 
integral belonging to the less dense fluid is negative. If the denser 
body bo solid v/e can often demonstrate this ; for the liquid tends 
to spread itself over the surface of the solid, so as to increase the area 
of the surface of contact, even although in so doing it Is obliged to 
increase the free surface in opposition to the surface-tension. Thus 
water spreads itself out on a clean surface of glass. This shows 

that must be negative for water in contact with glass. 

On the Tension of Liquid Films . — ^The method already given 
for the investigation of the surface-tension of a liquid, all whose 
dimensions are sensible, fails in the case of a liquid film such as a 
soap-bubble. In such a film it is possible that no part of the 
liquid may be so far from the surface as to have the potential 
and density corresponding to what we have called the interior 
of a liquid mass, and measurements of the tension of the film 
when drawn out to different degrees of thinness may possibly 
lead to an estimate of the range of the molecular forces, or at 
least of the depth within a liquid mass, at which its properties 
become sensibly uniform. We shall therefore indicate a method 
of investigating the tension of such films. 

Let S be the area of tlxe film. M its mass, and £ its energy ; er the 
mass, and e the energy of unit of area ; then 

M=:S<r, (II) 

E*Stf. (12) 

Let us now suppose that by some change in the form of the 
boundary of the nhn its area £s changed from S to S + ^fS. If its 
tension is T the work required to effect this increase of surface will 
be T</S, and the energy of the film will be increased by this amount. 


Hence 

TdS=s^dEszSde +edS (13) 

But since M is constant, 

+ (14) 


Eliminating dS from equations (13) and (14). and dividing by S, 
we find 

(*5) 


In this expression tr denotes the mass of unit of area of the film, 
and e the encr^ of unit of area. 

If we take the axis of m normal to either surface of the film, the 
radius of curvature of which we suppose to be very great compared 
with its thickness c, and if p is the density, and x the energy of unit 
of mass at depth z, then 

(16*) 

and 


xpdt. {17) 

Both p and x ^ functions of z. the value of which remains the 
same when -r-c is substitute for z. If the thickness of the film is 
greater than 2e, there will be a stratum of thickness c - 2e in the 
znidcUe of the film, within which the values of p and x vrill be and 
Xo* lu the two strata on either side of this the law, according to 
which p and % depend on the depth, will be the same as in a liquid 
mass ox large dimensions. Hence in this case 


(c - 2 e)po + aj'^pdv, (18) 

s w (c - 24)xoPo + ^/^Xpn* (*9) 

dff de de 




Hence the tension of a thick film is equal to the sum of the tnnsions 
of its two surfaccil as already calculated (equation 7). On the 
hypothesis of unifi>rm density we shall find that this is txuo fbr films 
wnose thickness exceeds «* 

aymM^ defined as the energy of unit of jnass of the 
simtimee. A knowledge of the absolute value of this e^rgy is not 
r eqtt to ed, since in every expression in which it occurii it is undbr the 
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ioftn ^ ^ say, tbe difference between the eneii^ in two 

different states. The only cas^ however, in which we nave ex- 
perimental valqes of this quanti^ are when the substance is either 
liquid and suxtounded by similar liquid, or gaseous and surrounded 
by similar, fpas. It is impossible to make direct measurements of 
the properties of particxes of the substance within the insensible 
distance ? of the bounding surface. 

When a liquid is in thermsd and dynamical equilibrium with its 
vapour, then if p' and y' are the values of p and x for the vapour, 
and and xo those fo: the liquid, 

X^-Xo^n^-p(^//-t/poh .... (II) 

Where J is the dynamical equivalent of heat, L Ls the latent heat 
of unit of mass of the vapour, and p is the pressure. At jx)ints in 
the liquid very near its surface it is probable tliat x is greater than 
and at points in the gas very near tlio surface of me liquid it 
is probable that x is less than %, has not as yet been ascer- 

tained experimentally. We shall therefore endeavour to apply to 
tins subject the mctliods used in Thermodynamics, and where these 
fail us we shall have recourse to the hypotheses of molecular physics. 

Wc have next to determine the value of x in terms of the action 
between one particle and another. Let us suppose that the force 
between two particles m and m* at the distance / is 

F«f»iw'(0{/)+C/-2). (22) 

being reckoned positive when the force is attractive. The actual 
force between the particles arises in part from their mutual gravita- 
tion, which is inversely as the square of the distance. This force is 
expressed by m m' C/““. It is easy to show that a force subject to 
this law would not account for capillary action. We shall, therefore, 
in what follows, consider only that part of the force which depends 
on p{f)t where p{f) is a function of / which is insensible lor all sensible 
values of /, but which becomes sensible and even enormously great 
when / is exceedingly small. 

If we next introduce a new function of / and write 

^*«(/)rf/=n(/) (23) 

then m m* TL{f) will represent — (i) The work done by the attractive 
force on the particle m, while it is brought from an infinite distance 
from nt' to the distance / from m ' ; or (2) The attraction of a particle 
fit on a narrow straight rod resolved in the direction of the length 
of the rod, one extremity of the rod being at a distance / from m, 
and the other at an infinite distance, the mass of unit of length of 
the rod being The function is also insensible for sensible 
values of /, but for insensible values of / it may become sensible and 
even very great. 

If we next write 

(24) 

then 2rw?^(r) will represent — (i) The work done by the attractive 
force while a particle m is brought from an infinite distance to a 
distance g from an infinitely thin stratum of 
the substance whose mass per unit of area is 
<T ; (2) The attraction of a particle m placed 
at a distance g from the plane surface of an 
infinite solid whose density is <r. 

Let us examine the case in which the particle 
m is placed at a distance g from a curved 
stratum of the substance, whose principal 
radii of curvature are Rj and Rf. Let P 
(fig. 2) be the particle and I'B a normal to 
the surface. Let the plane of the i>aper be a 
normal section of the surface of the stratum 
at the point B, making an angle w with the 
section whose radius of curvature is Rj. 
Then if O is the centre of curvature in the 
plane of the paper, and BO = «, 

fart 

« — li, +TJ7- 

Let POQ = «, PO-r. PQ=/. BP=2, 

/2su* + f^~2f<rcos^. . ... . (26) 

The clement of the stratum at Q may be expressed by 
ffu^smedddio, 

or expressing d6 in terms of df by (26), 
ffur-^fdtdia. 

Multiplying this by m and by v(/), we obtain for the work done 
by the attraction of this element when m is brought from an infinite 
distance to P,, 

m<rur-'^f\\{f)dfdu>. 

Integrating with respect to / from to /=<!, where a is a line 
very great compared with the extreme range of the moleculiu: force, 
but very small compared with cither of the radii of curvatuie, wo 
obtain for the work 

/m<rur‘^p(g)^f{a))dia, 

and sin^ ^(a) is an insensible :quantity we may omit it. We may 
'■'also wrii 
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•inco jfiiis^very amaU ooxiifmred with x, and expms^ terms of 

• ^ (a5)« W find , ^ ^ ' 

(i J. 

This expresses tiie work don? by the attracti^^ forces when 
a particle m is brought from an infinite djbtance to the point P at a 
distance x from a stratum Whose snrface^ensity is <r, and whose 
principal radii of curvature are Rj and Rg. 

To find the work done when m is brought to the point P in the 
neighbourhood of a solid body, the density of which is a function 
of the depth ? below the surface, we have only to write instead of g 
pdg, and to integrate 

where, in general, we must suppose p a function of g. This expres- 
sion, when integrated, gives (i) the work done bn a particle nt 
while it is brought from an infinite distance to the point P, or (2) 
the attraction on a long slender column normal to the surface and 
terminating at P, the mass of unit of length of the column being m. 
In the form of the theory given by Larlace, the density of the liquid 
was supposed to l)e uniform. Hence i.: we write 

the pressure of a column of the fluid itself terminating at the surface 
will be 

p’{K + lH(i/R,+ i/R,)}. 

and the work done by the attractive forces when a particle m is 
brought to the surface of the fluid from an infinite distance will be 
mp{K + lH(i/R, + i/R.)}. 

If we write 

jy(z)dz=e(z). 

then ^Tfnp9{z) will express the work done by the attractive forces, 
while a particle m is brought from an infinite distance to a distance 
g from the plane surface of a mass of the substance of densify p 
and infinitely thick. The function ^(r) is insensible for all sensible 
values of g. For insensible values it may become sensible, but it 
must remain finite even when x=o, in which case 0{o)^K, 

If X* is potential energy of unit of mass of the substance in 
vapour, then at a distance x from the plane surface of the liquid 

X-x'~3Tp0{z). 

At the surface 

x=x'-^rpH°)- 

At a distance g within the surface 

X=x'-4z^p8(o) + z^pP{z). 

If the liquid forms a stratum of thickness c, then 
X==X' “ 4^P^(o) + 2ir/)P(x) + 2irpe{g - ^). 

The surface-density of this stratum is a = c/». The energy per unit 
of area is 

e = rxpdg^cp(x* - 4Trp^(o)) + 2irpy'^0(g)dg-\^2irplf^9(c - g) dg. 

Since the two sides of the stratum are similar the last two terms 
are equal, and 

«=ep(x' -4>rp«(o)) + 4jrpyJfl(*) dz. 

Differentiating with respect to c, wc find 

%^P‘ ^=/>(x'- 4 »#>#(o))+ 4 ’r;W(c). 

Hence the surface-tension 

T-« - irg^= 4 V(/, Hz) dz - c${c)). 

Integrating the first term within brackets by parts, it becomes 


cS{e)-oe(o)-.Jlzj4z. 
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Remembering that &(o) is a finite quanitity, and that ^ = - V'W# 
we find 

• • • (* 7 ) 

When c is greater than e this is equivalent to 21^1 in the equation of 
Laplace. Hence the tension is the same for all film^ thicker than f , 
the range of the molecular forces. For thinner films 

Hence if f{c) Is positive, the tension and the thickness wifi Ificre^ 
togctlier. Now 2irmpp(c) repr^ents the attraction between a ixirticle 
tn and the plane sunafce of an infinite mass of the ^uid, when the 
distance of the parficle outside the surface iS 'C. Jjfbw; the force 
between the particle arid the liquid is certainlyl^^ w 
attractive ; bnt if between any two small valnte^ of it should 
repulsive, then for films whose thickness lies between these valti^ 
the tension will increase as the thickneii dfifiinishes, but for all 
other fases the tension will diminish s$ the thickness diminishes, 

We have given several examrite8 in;>Mil^ density Is as- 
•tuned to be uniform, because Pdiawm bas' aaserta^ 
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p^nomena vfonid deniity varied npidly 

ttear the surface. In this asse^rtion we think he was matheniaticaliy 
wrong, thou^ in his ovm hy^iothesis that the density" does actually 
vary, he was probably Haht. In fact, the quantity 4irp^. which 
we iuiay 'caU with van der ^aate the molecular pressure, is so great 
formoat liquids (^000 atmospheres for water), that in the parts near 
the surface, where the molecular pressure varies rapidly, we may 
expect Considerable variation of density, even when we take into 
account the smallness of the compressibilify of liquids. 

The pressure at any point of the liquid arises from two causes, 
the external pressure P to which the liquid is subjected, and the 
pressure arising from the mutual attraction of its molecules. If we 
suppose that the number of molecules within the range of the 
attrsu^rion of a given molecule is very large, the part of the pressure 
arising from attraction will be pn^rtional to the square of the 
numlicr of molecules in unit of volume, that is, to the ^uare of the 
density. Hence we may write 

+AfP, 

Where A is a constant [equal to laplace’s intrinsic pressure K. But 
this equation is applicable only at points In the Interior, where p 
is not v^ing.] 

[The intrinsic pressure and the surface-tension of a uniform mass 
are perhaps more easily found by the following process. The former 
can be found at once by calculating the mutual attraction of the 
parts of a large mass which lie on opposite sides of an imaginary 
plane interface. If the density be <r, the attraction between the 
whole of one side and a layer upon the other distant x from the plane 
and of thickness dx is 2ira^\p(i) dz, reckoned per unit of area. The 
expression for the intrinsic pressure is thus simply 

K = 2ira^J^ \p{x) dx (28) 

In Laplace's investigation <r is supposed to be unity. We may call 
the value which (28) then assumes Kq, so that as alive 

• • • • • . (29) 

The expression for the superficial tension is most readily found with 
the aid of the idea of superficial energy, introduced into the subject 
by Gauss. Since the tension is constant, the work that must be 
done to extend the surface by one unit of area mea.sures the tension, 
and the work required lor the generation of any surface is the product 
of the tension and tho irca. From this consideration we may derive 
Laplace’s expression, as has been done by Duprd (Thiorie micanique 
de la chalenr, Paris, i86g), and Kelvin (“ Capillary Attraction,” 
Pfoc. Roy. Inst., January 1S86. Reprinted, Popular Lectures and 
Addresses, 1889). For imagine a small cavity to be formed in the 
interior of the mass and to be gradually expanded in such a shape 
that the walls consist almost entirely of two parallel planes. The 
distance between the planes is supposed to l>e very small compared 
with their ultimate diameters, but at the same time large enough to 
exceed the range of the attractive forces. The work required to 
produce this crevasse is twice the product of the tension ana the area 
of one of the faces. If wc now suppose the crevasse produced by 
direct separation of its walls, the work necessary must be the same 
as before, the initial and final configurations being identical ; and 
we recognize that the tension may In; measured by half the work 
that must be done per unit of area against the mutual attraction 
in order to separate the two portions which lie upon opposite sides 
of an ideal plane to a distance from one another which is outside 
the range of the forces. It only remains to calculate this work. 

If represent the densities of the two infinite solids, their 

mutual attraction at distance x is per unit of area 

(30) 

or 2 ir(riff^${x), if we write 

J^yp(t)dz=^ 0 {t). ...... (31) 

The work required to produce the separation in question is thus 

...... (3a) 

and for the tension of a liquid of density <r we have 

T=,z»J^e{d)dz. ... . . . (33) 

The form of this expression may be modified by integration by parts. 
For 

/ 9 {i)dt=^ 0 (;^.x-/t^dz=e{ii).t+M{M\dM, 


dx 

to K, the integrated term vanishes 
ve simply 

• • • (34) 

In Laplace's notatiem the second member of (34);- multiplied by ax, 
is,tepreigatpd.t^H. .■ ■ 

44 shoTO, 

ai^tertnsbf the fimct^ 


Since e(o) is finite, p: 
at both hmite, and we 


and 





and T may .atM be pk- 
'^estaitecj*. Inte^^ting 


In all <oases to which it is neoeaaary to have regard tiie intaginted 
terms vanish at both limits, «md we may write 

sothat * 

T,^ljyi>{z)dz. . . (37) 

A few examples of these formulae will promote an intelligent 
comprehension of the subject. One of the simplest suppositions 
open to us is that 

^ (38) 

From this we obtam 

^(s)=/9“80s+i)tf-S*, . . . (39) 

Ko = 4 v/ 9-<, To =r 3 (40) 

The range of the attractive force is mathematically infinite, but 
practically of the order 8 -^, and we see that T is of higher order in 
this small quantity than K. That K is in all cases of the fourth order 
and T of the fifth order in the range of the forces is obvious from (37) 
without integration. 

An apparently simple example would be to suppose 
Wo get 

•n+l 


K. = 


2irr'*+^ 


(41) 


w + 4-« + 3-»+ 1 1 0 
The intrinsic pressure will thus be infinite whatever n may be. If 
M+4 be positive, the attraction of infinitely distant parts contributes 
to the result; while if n + 4 be negative, the parts in immediate 
contiguity act with infinite power. For the transition case, discussed 
by William Sutherland (Phil. Mag. xxiv. p. 113, 1887), of «+4s:o, 
Kq is also infinite. It seems therefore that nothing satisfactory can 
be arrived at under this head. 

As a third example, we will take the law proposed by Young, viz. 
0(zl=ri fromz=e:o toz=3a, \ 
ip(z) =0 from r=s a to 00 ; / ‘ 

and corresponding therewith, 

n(z)ssa~z from to z»a, \ 

II(z) =s o from z« « to z ss eo ,/ 

= -i 

from z= 

\^(z)=ao from z= 

Equations (37) now give 

va* 


4 f=o ip x-a, > 
Z=rt to Zaaoo J 


=51 r 

' 3 Jo 

w r 


fdx^ 


(42) 


(43) 

(44) 


(45) 


40 


(46) 


The numerical results differ from those of Young, who finds that 
” the contractile force is one-third of the whole cohesive force of a stratum 
of particles, e^ual in thickness to the interval to which the primitive 
equable cohesion extends,” viz. TsIaK; whereas according to the 
above calculation T - AaK. The discrepancy seems to depend upon 
Young having treated the attractive force as operative in one 
direction only. For further calculations on Laplace's principles, see 
Rayleigh, PmI, Mag., Oct. Dec. 1890, or Scientific Papers, vol. iU. 

On Surface-Tension 

Definition. — The tension of a liquid surface across any line 
drawn on the surface is normal to the line, and is the same for all 
directions of the line, and is measured by the force across an element 
of the line divided by the length of that demenL 

Experimental Laws of Surface-Tension.— i. For any given 
liquid surface^ as the surface which separates water from air^ 
or oil from water^ the surface-tension is the same at every point 
of the surface and in every direction. It is also practically inde-. 
piendent of the curvature of the surface, although it appears 
from the mathematical theory that there is a slight increase of 
tension where the mean curvature of the surface is concave, 
and a slight diminution where it is convex. The amount of this 
increase and diminution is too small to be directly measured, 
though it has a certain theoretical importance in the explanation 
of the equilibrium of the superficial kyer of the liquid where it 
is incUned to the horizon. 

a. The surface-tein^ion diminishes as the temperature riaea* 
and when the temp^^ure reaches that of the critical poiqt at 
which the distinction between the liquid and ite vapour ocafes, 
it to been obscry^ by Andrews that the capillaiy swition 
yati^ea. The early writers on capillary action supposed that 
tw 4i^iitioniOf o^illaiy action was due simply tolfie change 
to the rise of tempei4fpe, 

^^ipnipigg surfoce^ vaiy ea of the 
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density^ the^ deduced k» vijrkitions from the observed dilata:tion 
of the liquid by heat. This assumption, however, does not 
appear to be venfied by the exj^riments of Brunner and Wolff 
on the rise of water in tubes at different temperatures. 

3. The tension , of the surface separating two liquids which 
do not mix cannot be deduced by any known meth^^ from the 
the4^ace$ of the liquids when separately in contact 

with air. 

When the surface is curved, the effect of the surface-tension 
is to make the pressure on the concave side exceed the pressure 
on the convex side by T (i/Rj -f where T is the intensity 
of the surface-tension and Rj, R^ ate the radii of curvature 
of any two sections normal to the surface and to each other. 

If three fluids which do not mix au^e in contact with each other, 
the three surfaces of separation meet in a line, straight or curved. 
Let O (fig, 3) be a point in this line, and let the plane of the paper 

be supposed to normal to the 
line at the point 0 . The three 
angles between the tangent planes 
to the three surfaces of separation 
at the point 0 are completely 
determined by the tensions of the 
three surfaces. For if in the 
triangle abc the side ab is taken 
so as to represent on a given 
scale the tension of the surface of 
contact of the fluids a and b, and if 
the other sides be and ca are taken 
so as to represent on the same scale 
the tensions of the surfaces between b and c and between c and 
a respectively, then the condition of equilibrium at 0 for the 
corresponding tensions R, P and Q is that the angle ROP shall 
be the supplement of abc, POQ of bca, and, therefore, QOR of 
cab. Thus the angles at which the surfaces of separation meet 
are the same at ml parts of the line of concourse of the three 
fluids. When three films of the same liquid meet, their tensions 
are equal, and, therefore, they make angles of 120® with each 
other. The froth of soap-suds or beaten-up eggs consists of a 
multitude of small films which meet each other at angles of 120®. 

If four fluids, a, b, c, d, meet in a point 0, and if a tetrahedron 
ABCD is form^ so that its edge AB represents the tension of 
the surface of contact of the liquids a and b, BC that of b and c, 
and so on ; then if we place this tetrahedron so that the face 
ABC is normal to the tangent at 0 to the line of concourse of the 
fluids abc, and turn it so tlmt the edge AB is normal to the tangent 
plane at O to the surface of contact of the fluids a and b, ^en 
the other three faces of the tetrahedron will be normal to the 
tangents at 0 to the other three lines of concourse of the liquids, 
and the other five edges of the tetrahedron will be normal to 
the tangent planes at O to the other five surfaces of contact. 

If six films of the same liquid meet in a point the corresponding 
tetrahedron is a regular tetrahedron, and each film, where it 
meets the others, an awle whose cosine is - J. Hence if 
we take two nets of wire with hexagonal meshes, and place one 
on the other so that the point of concourse of three hexagons 
of one net coincides with the middle of a hexagon of the o&er, 
and if we then, after dipping them in Plateau’s liquid, place them 
horhsontally, and gently raise the upper one, we shall develop 
a system of plane laminae arranged as the walls and floors of 
the cells are arranged in a honeycomb. We must not, however, 
raise the Upper net too much, or the system of films will become 
unstable. 

When a drop of one liquid, B, is placed on the surface of 
anothgH^, the phenomena which take place depend on the re- 
ki^e^nignitude of the three surface-tensions corresponding 
to the stnwe httvreen A and air, between B and air, and between 
A and ' If no one of these tensi(ms is greater than the sum 
otbfer two, the (^p will assume the form of a lens, the 
which the upper and lower surfaces of the lens make 
free surface of A and with each other being ^ual to 
angles of the ti&ngle of foites. Sudi leiises are 
form^ by drops of f 4 t floating on the surface of hot 



water, soup or gravjr. ‘ Butwhm tiie surface-^t^oh of A eacoeeds 
the sum Or the tei^Dns of the surfaces of contiurt of B with air 
and with,4> it is impoisftle to comMauct the triangle eff forces, 
so that equilibrium becunnes impossifale. The edge bf the drop 
b drawn out by the surface-tension of A with a force greater 
than the sum of the tensions of the ^Wo surfaces of the drop. 
The drop, therefore, spreads itself out, with great velocity, 
over the surface of A till it covers an enormous area, and is 
reduced to such extreme tenuity that it is not probable that it 
retains the same properties of surface-tension vdiich it has in 
a large mass. Thus a drop of train oil will spread its^ over the 
surface of the sea till it slWs the colours of thin plates. These 
rapidly descend in Newton’s scale and at last disappear, showing 
that the thickness of the film b less than the ten^ part of the 
length of a wave of light. But even when thus attenuated, 
the film may be proved to be present, since the surface-tension 
of the liquid is considerably less than that of pure water. This 
may be shown by placing another drop of oil on the surface. 
This drop will not spread out like the first drop, but will take 
the form of a flat lens with a dbtinct circular edge, showing that 
the surface-tension of what b still apparently pure water b 
now less than the sum of the tensions of the surfaces separating 
oil from air and water. 

The spreading of drops on the surface of a liquid has formed 
the subject of a veiy extensive series of experiments by Charles 
Tomlinson; van der Mensbrugghe has also written a very 
complete memoir on this subject (Sur la tension super ficieUe 
des liquides, Bruxelles, 1873). 

When a solid body b in contact with two fluids, the surface 
of the solid cannot alter its form, but the angle at which the 
surface of contact of the two fluids meets the surface of 
the solid depends on the values of the three surface-tensions. 
If a and h are the two fluids and c the Sv.lid then the equi- 
librium of the tensions at the point O depends only 
on that of thin components parallel to the surface, 
because the surface-tensions normal to the surface 
are balanced by the resbtance of the solid. Hence 
if the angle ROQ (fig. 4) at which the surfaice of 
contact OP meets the solid is denoted by «, 


Whence 


- Tea - Ta* cos a»:0, 

cos *== (Tje — Tea)/Ta»» 


As an experiment on the angle of contact only gives fjg. 4 . 
us the difference of the sur^ce-tensions at the solid 
surface, we cannot determine their actual value. It is theoretic- 
ally probable that they are often negative, and may be called 
surface-pressures. 

The constancy of the angle of contact between the surface 
of a fluid and a solid was first pointed out by Dr Young, who 
states that the angle of contact between mercury and glass is 
about 140®. Quincke makes it 128® 52'. 

If the tension of the surface between the solid and one of the 
fluids exceeds the sum of the other two tensions, the point of 
contact will not be in equilibrium, but will be dragged towards 
the side on which the tension b greatest. If the quantity of the 
first fluid b small it win stand in a drop on the surface of the solid 
without wetting it. If the quantity of the second fluid is small 
it will spread itself over the surface axul wet the solid. The angle 
of contact of the first fluid is 180® and that of the second b 
zero. 

If a drop of alcohol be made to touch one side of a drop of oil 
on a glass plate, the alcohol will appear to chase the oil over the 

E late, and if a drop of water and a drop of bbulphide of carton 
e placed in contact in a horizontal capulary tube, the bbulphide 
of carbon will chase the water along the tube. In both casw 
the liquids move in the direction in which the surface-pressure 
at the solid b least 

[In order to express thedq^endence of the tatnoon At the inter- 
face of two bodies iti tmna of the forces exeriii^ by the bodies 
upon themselves and upon one another, we cannot do better 
tlum^foUow the method of Dupid. If % dmote the kiterfacial 
tension,^ eneigy eotrespond^ toi^ arai of the interface 
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k as we see by conSidetiag the introdoctioii (through a 

fine tub^ gI one body into the interior of riie other. A cotn- 
parison another method of generaring the interface, similar 
to ^t pieviously employed when but one body was in question^ 
will now allow us to evaluate '^ir ■ , ^ 

The work required to deave asund^ the parts of the first 
fluid whidi lie on the two sides of an ideal plane passing through 
the interior, is per unit of area and the free surface produced 
is two units in area. So for the second fluid the corresponding 
work is sT^. This having been efiected, let us now suppose that 
each of the units of area of free surface of fluid (z) is allowed 
to approach normally a xmit area of (2) until contact is estab- 
lish^. In this process work is gained which we may denote 
by 4 T'i2» «T'i 2 for each pair. Ota the whole, then, the work 
e3q)cndcd in fwodudng two units of interface is aTj + sT* - 4'ri2, 
and this, as we have seen, may be equated to 2X12* Hence 
T,2=sTi + Tg“ sT'ij. ...... (47) 

If the two bodies are similar, 

Ti«Tg=:T^g; 

and T. 2 » o, as it should do. 

Lapiace does not treat systematically the question of inter- 
facial tension, but he gives incidentally in terms of his quantity 
H a relation analogous to (47). 

If 2 T'i 2>T, +T2, Tjg would be negative, so that the interface 
would of itself tend to increase. In this case the fluids must 
mix. Conversely, if two fluids mix, it would seem that T^g 
must exceed the mean of and Tg ; otherwise work would 
have to be expended to effect a dose dtemate stratification of 
the two bodies, such as we may suppose to constitute a first 
step in the process of mixture (Dupre, TlUorie micanique de la 
chaleur, p. 372 ; Kelvin, Popular Lectures, p. 53). 

The value of has already been calculated (32). We may 
write 

. . (48) 

and in general the functions 0 , or <p, must be regarded as capable 
of assuming different forms. Under these circumstances there 
is no limitation upon the values of the interfacial tensions for 
three fluids, which we may denote by T^g, T^, T^^. If the three 
fluids can remain m contact with one 
another, the sum of any two of the 
quantities must exceed the third, and 
by Neumann’s rule the directions of 
the interfaces at the common edge 
must be parallel to the sides of a 


* ^ triangle, taken proportional to T^ 

If the above-mentioned condition be not satisfied, tl 
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If the above-mentioned condition be not satisfied, the 
jle is imaginary, and the three fluids caimot rest in con- 
tact, the two weaker tensions, even if acting in full concert, 
being incapable of balancing the strongest. For instance, if 
T3 i>T]2 + T2s, the second fluid spreads itself indefinitely upon 
the intenace of the first and third fluids. 

The experimenters who have dealt with this question, 
G. G. M. Marangoni, van der Mensbrugghe, Quincke, have all 
arrived at results inconsistent with the reality of Neumann’s 
triangle. Thus Marangoni says (P^gg. Annalen, cxliii. p. 348, 
1871) ; — “ Die gemeinschaftliche Ob^lu;he zweier niissig- 
keiten hat eine geringere Oberfl^henspannung als die Differenz 
der Oberflachenspannung der Flussigkeiten selbst (mit Aus- 
nahme des Quecksilbers).” Three pure bodies (of which one 
may be air) cannot accordingly remain in contact* If a drop 
of oil stands in lenticular form upon a surf^ of water, it 
is because the water-surface is ab^y contaminated with a 
greasy film. 

On the th^retic^ side the question is open tintil we intro- 
du^ some limitatiozi upon the generality of Ibe functions* 
By far the simplest suppositioa open to us is that the fimctions 
are the same in afi oue^ meicfy by 

eo eflSka m ta aiiak)gom In dteaitaBi m the theory of gtavitatkm. 
Ilns hypotfa^ suggested by ta|)]|aoe, and may ooeveni- 
^tly be ttkamA after him. alie aAoptnd by 

Ybong; in comtexton with the ml more spew hl^thesis 


which Young probably had in view, namely that the fofoe in 
each case was constant within a limited range, the same in all 
cases, and vanished outside that range. 

As an immediate consequence of this hypothesis we have 
from (28) 

where Km Tg are the same for all ^dies. 

But the most mteresting results are those which Young 
{Works, vol. i. p. 463) deducM relative to the interiacial tensions 
of three bodies. By (37), (48), 
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so that by (47), (50), 

— (®'l ~ ^ (5*) 

According to (52), the interfacial tension between any two 
bodies is proportional to the square of the difference of their 
densities. The densities (r^, Cg, Vy being in descending order of 
znagnitude, we znay write 

Tjl — Jkj “ ^ + fTg - 

= Tj2 + Tji3+ 2 ( 0 * 2 -• 0*1^ (o‘g“0*j)To; 

so that T., necessarily exceeds the sum of the other two inter- 
facial tensions. We are thus led to the important conclusion 
that according to this hypothesis Neumann’s triangle is neces- 
sarily im^nary, that one of three fluids will always spread 
upon the interface of the other two. 

Another point of importance may be easily illustrated by 
this theory, viz. the dependency of capillarity upon abruptness 
of transition. “ The reason why the capillary force should 
disappear when the transition between two liquids is sufficiently 
gradual will now be evident. Suppose that the transition from 
o to cr is made in two equal steps, the thickness of the inter- 
mediate layer of density J<r being large compared to the range 
of the molecular forces, but small in comparison with the radius 
of curvature. At each step the difference of capillary pressure 
is only one-quarter of that due to thp sudden transition from 0 
to <r, and thus altogether half the effect is lost by the inter- 
position of the layer. If there were three equal steps, the effect 
would be reduced to one-third, and so on. When the number of 
steps is infinite, the capillary pressure disappears altogether.” 
(” Laplace’s Theory of Capillarity,” Rayleigh, Phil, Mag,, 1883, 
P-315-) . 

According to Laplace’s hypothesis the whole energy of any 
number of contiguous strata of liquids is least when they are 
arranged in order of density, so that this is the disposition 
favoured by the attractive forces. The problem is to make 
the sum of the interfacial tensions a minimum, each tension 
being proportional to the square of the difference of densities 
of the two contiguous liquids in question. If the order of 
stratification differ from that of densities, we can show that 
each step of approximation to this order lowers the sum of 
tensions. To this end consider the effect of the abolition of 
a stratum contiguous to and Before the change 

wehave(iTn - <rn+i)® + (o-n+i ~ aftcrwai;ds(a*n - 

The second minus the first, or the increase in the sum of 
tensions, is thus 

2(a’» - <^,^4.2) ~ 

Hence, if be intermediate in magnitude between o-n and 
the sum of tensions is increased by the abolition of the 
stratum; but, if (Tn^ibe not intermediate, the sum is decreased. 
Wc see, then, that the removal of a stratuin from between neigh- 
bours where it is out of order and its introduction between 
neighbours where it will be in order is doubly favourable to 
the reduction of the sum of tensions ; and since by a succession 
of such steps we znay arrive at the order of ma^itude through- 
out, we conclude that this is the disposition of miziimum tensions 
and energy. 

So far the results of Laplace’s h3rpothcsi8 m in xnaiked 
accordance wi^ experiment ; but if we follow it ^t further, 
disoonfatnees begin to manifest themselves. According to (52) 

(^12= • (33) 

a mlation not verified bf experiment What is more, (52) 
to thehypothesis T^ is newanty positive ; 
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that^ if tbe {meting be correct/iu) such thing as 

mixture of two liquids ocada^er . 

There are two appaimt exceptions to Marangoni’s rule which 
call for a word of eaqdanation. According to the rule^ water^ 
which has the lower surface-tension^ should spread upon the 
surface of ‘mercury ; whereas the universal experience of the 
laboratory is that drops of water standing upon mercury retain 
thw compact form without the least tendency to spread. To 
Qtiincke belongs the credit of dissipating the apparent exception. 
He found that mercury specially prepared behaves quite 
differently from ordinary mercury, and that a drop of water 
deposited thereon spreads over the entire surface. The ordinary 
behaviour is evidently the result of a film of grease, which 
adheres with g^eat obstinacy. 

The proc^ described by Quincke is somewhat elaborate ; 
but there is little difficulty in repeating the experiment if the 
nistake avoided of using a free surface alteady contaminated, 
1$ almost inevitably happens when the mercury is poured from 
in ordinary bottle. The mercury should be drawn from under- 
neath, for which purpose an arrangement similar to a chemical 
^ash bottle is suitable, and it may be poured into watch-glasses, 
previously dipped into strong sulphuric acid, rinsed in distilled 
ivater, and dried over a Bunsen flame. When the glasses are 
:ooI, they may be charged with mercury, of which the first part 
is rejected. Operating in this way there is no difficulty in obtain- 
ng surfaces upon which a drop of water spreads, although from 
:auses that cannot always be traced, a certain proportion of 
ailures is met with. As might be expected, the grease which 
>roduces these effects is largely volatile. In many cases a very 
noderate preliminary warming of the watch-glasses makes all 
he difference in the behaviour of the drop. 

The behaviour of a drop of carbon bisulphide placed upon 
dean water is also, at first sight, an exception to Marangoni’s 
ule. So far from spreading over the surface, as according to 
ts lower surface-tension it ought to do, it remains suspended 
n the form of a lens. Any dust that may be lying upon the 
urface is not driven away to the edge of the drop, as would 
lappen in the case of oil. A simple modification of the experi- 
nent suffices, however, to clear up the difficulty. If after the 
leposition of the drop, a little lycopodium be scattered over the 
urface, it is seen that a circular space surrounding the drop, of 
.bout the size of a shilling, remains bare, and this, however 
iften the dusting be repeated, so long as any of the carbon 
bisulphide remains. The interpretation can hardly be doubtful, 
rhe carbon bisulphide is really spreading all the while, but on 
ccount of its volatility is unable to reach any considerable 
listance. Immediately surrounding the drop there is a film 
loving outwards at a high speed, and this carries away almost 
istantaneously any dust that may fall upon it. The pheno- 
lenpn above described requires that the water-surface be clean, 
f a very little grease be present, there is no outward flow and | 
lust remains undisturbed in the immediate neighbourhood of j 


he drop.] 

On the Rise of a Liquid in a Tube . — Let a tube (fig. 6) whose 
itemal radius is r, made of a solid substance c, be dipped into 

a liquid a. Let us suppose 
that the angle of contact 
for this liquid with the 
solid r is an acute angle. 
This implies that the ten- 
sion of the free surface of 
the solid c is greater than 
that of the surface of 
contact of the solid with 
the liquid a. Now con- 
sider the tension of the 
free surface of the liquid 
n. All round its ^ge 
there is a tension T acting 
The circumference of the 





an 


Fia»6. i 
a with the vertical. 


Ige is ter, so that the resuBant of this tension is a force 
HtTtmn acting vertically u^ards bn the liquid. Hence 


the liquid will rise in the ^tube ttQ the we^t of the ver^cal 
colmnn between the free surface and the level of the li<^d 
in the vessel balances the resultant of the surfaoe-^tension. The 
upper surface of rfiis cdumn is not level, so that the height 
of the column cannot be directly measured, but let us asstime 
that k is the mean height of the colmnn, that is to say, the 
height of a column of equal weight, but with a flat top. Then if 
r is the radius of the tube at the top of the column, the volume 
of the suspended column is and its weight is irpgf*A, when 
p is its density and g the intensity of gravity. Equating this 
force with the resultant of the tension 

rpgt^h ss jirtT coau, 
or 

As=2Tcosa/pgr. 

Hence the mean height to which the fluid rises is inversely as 
the radius of the tube. For water in a cle^ glass tube the angle 
of contact is zero, and 

h^2T/pgK 

For mercury in a glass tube the angle of contact is 128® 52', 
the cosine of which is negative. Hence when a glass tube is 
dipped into a vessel of mercury, the mercury within the tube 
stands at a lower level than outside it. 

Rise of a Liquid between Two Plates , — When two parallel 
plates are placed vertically in a liquid the liquid rises between 
them. If we now suppose fig. 6 to represent a vertical section 
perpendicular to the plates, we may calculate the rise of the 
liquid. Let I be the breadth of the plates measured perpen- 
dicularly to the plane of the paper, then the length of the line 
which bounds the wet and the dry parts of the plates inside is I 
for each surface, and on this the tension T acts at an angle a to the 
vertical. Hence the resultant of the surface-tension is 2/ T cos a. 
If the distance between the inner surfaces of the plates is a, 
and if the mean height of the film of fluid which rises between 
them is h, the weight of fluid raised is pghla. Equating the 
forces — 

pghla'ss-zlT cos a, 

whence 

A=2T cob ajpga. 

This expression is the same as that for the rise of a liquid in a 
tube, except that instead of r, the radius of the tube, we have 
a the distance of the plates. 

Form of the Capillary Surface , — ^The form of the surface of a 
liquid acted on by gravity is easily determined if we assume 
tluit near the part considered the line of contact of the surface 
of the liquid with that of the solid bounding it is straight and 
horizont^, as it is when the solids which constrain the liquid 
arc bounded by surfaces formed by horizontal and parallel 
generating lines. This will be the case, for instance, near a flat 
plate dipped into the liquid. If we suppose these generating 
lines to be normal to the plane of the paper, then all sections 
of the solids parallel to this plane will be equal and similar to 
each other, and the section of the surface of the liquid will be 
of the same form for all such sections. 

Let us consider the portion of the liquid between two parallel 
sections distant one unit of length, l^t P^, P2 (fig. 7) be two 
points of the surface 
the mclination of the surface 
to the horizon at P^ and Pj ; 
yv y\ “the heights of P, and 
Pg above the level of the 
liquid at a distance from all 
solid bodies. The pressure at 
any point of the liquid which 
is above this level is negative 
unless another fluid as, ror in- 
stance, the air, presses on the 
uppdr surface, but it is only 
the differoice of pressures with which we have to do, because 
two equal pressures on opposite sides eff the shrf^ produce 
no'efltea. V . . ;o; 

Wb thay^ therefore, wiite for the pnssUre at a height y 
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llie forces «e^ portion of Hquid 

fir9t> tlie^ h^ |nrteura, -ipgyl and |^S ; tecond, the 
iiurfaic&^tendcia^ T and in direcoone inclined 

and to thie hoiiadn; Resolving hbnzontaJJjr tvb find^ 


whence 


T(cos - cos $i) + igpiyf - yi*i *o. 
cos egsacos f 






£ 



or if we suppose Pi fixed and Fg rariahle, we may write 
cos a lat constant - 

This equation gives a relation between the inclination of the 
carve to the horizon and the height above the level of the h^uid. 

Resolving vertiGBlly we find that the weight of the liquid 
raised above the level must be equal to T(8in - sin di), and 
this is therefore equal to the area P^PgA^i mmtiplied by gp. 
The form of the capillary surface is identicd with that of &e 
“ dastic curve,” or the curve formed by a uniform spring 
originally straight, when its ends are acted on by equal and 

opposite forces applied either 
to the ends themselves or to 
solid pieces attached to them. 
Drawings of the different forms 
of the curve may be found in 
Thomson and Tait’s Natural 
Philosophy, vol. i. p. 455. 

A. consider the 

"* Pjq g rise of a liquid between two 

plates of different materials 
for which the angles of contact are and the distance 
between the plates being a, a small quantity. Since the plates 
are very near one another we may use the fc^owing equation of 
the surface as an approximation : — 

yvxihi’^Ajf'^'Bjiflt /ki=slji+ Aa + Ba®, 

whence 

CQta]S 3 -A. cotflussA + 2Ba 

T (cos a, +COS og) s:pga (hi + JAa + JBa*), 
whence we obtain 

X o 

hi =: — (costti+cosog) +g(2cotai-cotfta) 

T a 

Ag a: ~ (cos tti + cos Og) + g (2 cot Og - cot Oi). 

Let X be the force which must be applied in ahorizontal direction 
to either plate to keep it from approaching the other^ then the 
forces acting on the first plate are T + Xin the n^ative direction, 
and T sin ^ positive direction* Hence 

X=J^/>*i*-T(i-8inoi). 

For the second plate 

X=ir/>^*--T(i-8inag). 

HenCe 

Xre fe/»{V+ W) -T{1 - i(8in ai + sin oj} . 
or, substituting the values of hi and Ag, 

- T{i - Ksin + sin -■ iij(co8 14 +COS i^)(cot «,+ bot bJ}, 

the remainiiig teniu being negligible whc^ a is small. Hie 
foiroe^ therefpm/with wl^ tbe two plates aie dra^ together 
omsllts first of a positive part, or in other words m attrwiij, on, 
VBiying inverse^ as thp square of the distariioe« and sepondj of 
a E^^e part or r^idsion- independent of the wttoce. Hence 
M,aU cases exc^ tfie^ in wkch the angles arid ^ are 
demept^ i;ac^ pther, the force is stfractive yhen a b 
i' eimi^ ^ % ai)^ qos; 

sB/vj^ -die'iiquid'^ oQe/'i^te,;ahd:':d^ 

^ .rsp ,rbpuibiEm' 'Indi- 

op^;bf 



- A Bnp iMulitn^TiiK a smaQ quaafity ttf #SqoU 

vribidi’vaits ^ass be introduoiMl between two s^ ^te* 
mdined to eadi other, it.wfil run towards l^t part when 
pl^ are nearest together. When the liquid b in eqdir 
l&rinm it fbnits a thin film^ the outer edge of which b all of the 
same thidmess; If d b the dbtance between the plates at the 
edge of the film and II the atmospheric pressure, ^e pressure 

^ the liquid in the film is n - and if A is the area of the 

film between the plates and B its circumference, the plates will 
be pressed together with a force 

?^^^VBTstnB. 

and this, whether the atmosphere exerts any pressure or not. 
The force thus produced by the mtroduction of a drop of water 
between two plates is enormous, and is often sufficient to press 
certain parts of the plates together so powerfully as to bruise 
them or break them. When two blocks of ice are placed loosely 
together so that the superfluous water which melts from them 
may drain away, the remaining water draws the blocks together 
with a force sufficient to cause the blocks to adhere by the 
process called Regulation. 

[An effect of an opposite character may be observed when the 
fluid is mercury in place of water. When two pieces of flat 
glass are pressed together under mercury with moderate force 
they cohere, the mercury leaving the narrow crevasses, even 
although the alternative is a vacuum. The course of events 
is more easily follow^ if one of the pieces of glass constitutes 
the bottom, or a side, of the vessel containing the mercury.] 

In many experiments bodies are floated on the surface of 
water in order that they may be free to move under the action 
of slight horizontal forces. Thus Sir Isaac Newton placed a 
magnet in a floating vessel and a piece of iron in another in order 
to observe their mutual action, and A. M. AmpAre floated a voltaic 
battery with a coil of wire in its circuit in order to observe the 
effects of the earth’s magnetism on the electric circuit. When 
such floating bodies come near the edge of the vessel they are 
drawn up to it, and are apt to stick fast to it. There are two 
ways of avoiding this inconvenience. One is to grease the float 
round its water-line so that the water is depressed round it. 
This, however, often produces a worse disturbing effect, because 
a thin film of grease spreads over the water and increases its 
surface-viscosity. The other method is to fill the vessel with 
water till the level of the water stands a little higher than the 
rim of the vessel. The float will then be repelled from the edge 
of the vessel. Such floats, however, should always be made 
so that the section taken at the level of the water is as small as 
possible. 

[The Size of Drops . — ^The relation between the diameter of a 
tube and the weight of the drop which it delivers appears to 
hav^ been firsf, investigated by TOomas Tate {Phil. Mag. vol. 
xxvH. p. 176, 1864), whose experiments led him to the conclusion 
that other things being the same, the weight of a drop of liquid 
is proportional to the diameter of the tube m which it is formed.” 
Sufficient time must of course be allowed for the formation of the 
dro{^ ; otherwise no simple results can be expected. In Tate’s 
ex^riments the period was never less t^an 40 seconds. 

Tlie magnitude of a drop delivered from a tube, even when 
tbe formation up to the phase of instability is infinitely slow, 
capnot be calculated a priori. The weij^t is sometimes equated 
to the product of the capillanr tension (Tiand the circiimference 
of the tube {zira), but with little jusnfication. Even if the 
tension at the circumference of the tube acted vertically, and 
fee whole of the liquid below this level passed into the drop, 
the calculation would still be vitiated by the assumption th^ 
the internal pressure at the level in question is atmosplterk* 
It would be necessary to consider the curvatures of the fluid 
surface at the of attachment. If the surface could be 
treated as a cylinmcti prolongation of the tube (raditis a), the 
ipsiiure w^ be T^, aitd the resulting force actift| d«miiw^s 
the ^^dre^ wouM amount to one-half (^YtT) m the direct 
' of ^ tension along At this 

V. 9 a 



the be iiiit of' teckcmed. 

Silt the troth is libit a con^ statical proidein 

for all formSs up to th&t at wMcIi instafoSi^ would not 

suffice lor this presesit purjjki^ The detachment of the drop 
is a dyntMiieal effect^ and; it is influenced ^by eollaiteial cmmm- 
stances* For example/ tbl^l^ of the tube is no longer a matter 
of indifterence^ even thoei|h the attachment of tile drop occurs 
eqptMy at the outeif !^ It appears that when the external 
diameter exceeds a oe^n value^ the weight of a drop of water 
U Sensibly differeb^'lh the two extreme cases of a very small 
and of a very huge bore. 

But although a complete solution Of the dynamical problem 
b impracticable^ much interesting information may be obtained 
from tile ptihciple of dynamical similarity. The argument has 
already beiti applied by Dupi^ (Thi(&ie mScanique de la chaleur, 
Paris^ p. 328), but his presentation of it is rather obscure. 
We win asSume that when, as in most cases^ viscosity may be 
negte^dd/ the mass (M) of a drop depends only upon the density 
(<r)^<Ae capillary tension (T), the acceleration of gravity (|f), and 
the 'lihear dimension of the tube (a). In order to justify this 
asimiOption^ the formation of the drop must be sufficiently slbw^ 
and certain restrictions must be imposed upon the shape of the 
tube. For exahiple^ in the "case of water delivered from a glass 
tube, which is cilt off square and held vertically, a will be the 
external radius ; and it will be necessary to suppose that the 
ratio of the internal radius to a is constant, the cases of a ratio 
infinitely small, or infinitely near unity, being included. But if 
the fluid be mercury, the flat end of the tube remains unwetted, 
and the formation of the drop depends upon the internal diameter 
only. 

The ** dimensions '^ of the quantities on which M depends 
are':—-'. 

irafMass)* (Length)*^, 

Tss* (Force)* (Length)"** (Mass)* (Time)"*, 
g =5 Acceleration SB (Length) * (Time) "* 

of which M, a mass, is to be expressed as a function. If we 
assume 

MocT*. gy. ff*. a**, 

we have, considering in turn length, time and mass, 
y-3-r+f#=so, 2Ar + 2ywo, ;r + r=j; 

SO that 
Accordingly 

g \g^J 

Since x is undetermined, all that we can conclude is that M 
is of the form 

M=— .f(— T,) (1) 

where F denotes an arbitrary function. 

Dynamical similarity requires that T/g<ra^ be constant ; or, 
if g be supppsed to be so, that a® varies as T/<r, If this condition 
be satisfied, the mass (or weight) of the drop is proportional to T 
to ff. 

If Tate’s law be true, that ceteris paribus ii varies as a, it 
follows from (i) that F is constant. For all fluids and for all 
similar tubes similarly wetted, the weight of a drop would then 
be proportional not only to the diameter of the tube, but also 
to the superficial tension, and it would be independent of the 
d^nsify. 

observations with special precautions to ensuw the 
deanUmw of the water have shown that over a considerable 
range, ibe ti^arture from Tate’s law is not great. The result^ 
give mateil^Jor the determination of the function F in (i). 
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in tile pUceding ' tinecftrit 

cdunin gbm the tite mcdwI ehtoimlbeeB 

of a31 the quentities concerned beii^ in C.G;S. measms^ 
at ot^ eobtiitent lyltem. ' idkU '^e 


'^it may suffice to treat 
for the weight of^ a^tirop 


can be. caicalitied. For many 
F as a constaiit, say 3^8. ihie^ 
is then simply 

MgaB3.8T«, ....... (a) 

in which 3*8 replaces the str of the faulty theory alluded to 
earlier (see Rayle^h, PAtf. Mag., Oct. 1899).] 

Phenomena Ori^^from ^ VemaHim df the Surfeice^eHsim.--^ 
Pure water has a higher surface-tension than that of any other 
substance liquid at ordinaiy temperatures except mercuiy. 
Hence any other Uquid if mixed with water diminishes its 
surface-tension. For example> if a drop of alcohol be placed on 
the surface of water, the surface-tension will be dimini^ed from 
80, the value for pure water, to 25, the value for pure alcohoL 
The surface of the liquid will Iberefore no longer be in equilibrium, 
and a current will be formed at and near the surface from the 
alcohol to the surrounding water, and this current will go on as 
long as there is more dcohol at one part of the surface than at 
another. If the vessel is deep, these currents will be balanced 
by counter currents below them, but if the depth of the water 
is only two or three millimetres, the surface-current will sweep 
away the whole of the water, leaving a dry spot where the 
alcohol was dropped in. This phenomenon was first described 
and explained by James Thomson, who also explained a pheno^ 
menon, the converse oi this, called the “ tears of strong wine.” 

If a wine-glass be half filled with port wine the liquid rises a 
littie up the side of the glass as other liquids do. The wine, 
however, contains alcohol and water, both of which evaporate, 
but the dcohol faster tiian the water, so tiiat the superficial layer 
becomes more watery. In the middle of the vessel the supeifidal 
layer recovers its strength by diffusion from below, but the film 
adhering to the side of the glass becomes more watery, and 
therefore has a higher surface-tension than the surface of the 
stronger wine. It therefore creeps up the side of the glass 
dragging the strong wine after it, and this goes on till the quantity 
of fluid dragged up collects into a drop and runs down the side 
of the glass. 

The motion of small pieces of camphor floating on water arises 
from the gradual solution of the camphor. If this takes place 
more rapidly on one side of the piece of camphor than on the 
other side, the surface-tension becomes weidcer where there is 
most camphor in solution, and the lump, being pulled unequally 
by the surface-tensions, moves off in the direction pf the strongest 
tension, namely, towards the side on which least cainiphot is 
dissolved. 

If a drop of ether is held near the surface of water the vapbur 
of ether condenses on the surface of the water, and surface- 
currents are formed flowmg in every direction awy from under 
the drop of ether. 

If we place a small floating body in a shallow Vessel of water 
and wet one side of it with alcohol or ether, it WiB move off with 
great velocity and skim about on the surface; pf the water, the 
part wet with alcohol being always the stem. 

The surface-tension of mercury b grOatiy by slight 

chang^ in the state of the surface. The sunipe^itension bf^^p^ 
meifcuify b sO great that it U very tP Itp^ it cleah;, lot 

everytond of OiloPgrcases^ 

But the most ir^orkaHle effet^ of tliaiigii df mirflEu:e;^tej^^ 
aro tiibste produced b call^ tiic efec^ p 61 arii^tic 3 in 

of the surface. The tehsibh of tiie «urf^ of coiitiM:^ bf 
And dilute sUlptibrip acid ; d^ !^ce 

fU:ting tbtween the^er^ acid. 

force bteh^^^ the sii^fabb^w^ iherea^- 

ff It is frdin, & meiiMfy % the heid^ Jt , 


' one 

tile othet electrode being placed in tiie Acid. 


Jfthieffatbbtto^ 
4 lhateinip^lp 



is positife it ^ 

is mi^ negative it gatlim ^bn^t 

aspain^ G. 14 ppn(ianni wbo has nt^ei a ourelul inves^ation 
of the subject/ ,fi^ that. exceedingly sia^.jv|u?ia^M 
d^omotive forte produce sensible changes in the surface- 
tdxtic^. The effecjt; of one of a t)ameU^s cdl is to increase the 
teiisibh fro^ ^6*4 to 4o*6," Ite has cd^truc&ci a cgp 
elwtrometcr by whijdli <Mfferences of electiic potential less than 
0^1 of that of a t)anieirs ceU can be detd^tdl b^ the difference 
of the pressure ^uired to force the mdcury to a given point 
of a fine capillaiy tube. He has also comtructed an apparatus 
in which this variatipn in the surface-tension is made to do work 
and dnve a machm^^^ He has also found ^ t^ action is 
reyersible^ for when the area of the surface of contact of the acid 
and mercuiy is made to increase^ ah electric curreint passes 
from the mercury, to the ^cid/ the amount of electrici^ which 
sses while the surface increases by one square centimetre 
’ sufficient to decompose *0000x3 gramme, of water. 

le movements of camphor scrapings referred to above afford 
a useful test of the conffition of a water surface. If the contamina- 
tion exceed a certain limits the scrapings remain quite dead. In 
a striking form of the experiment, the water is contained^ to 
the depth of perhaps one inch, in a large fiat dish, and the 
operative part of the surface is limited by a flexihle hoop of thin 
sheet brass lying in the dish and rising atove the water-level. 
If the hoop enclose an area of (say) one-third of the maximum, 
and if the water be clean, camphor fragments floating on the 
interior enter with vigorous movements. A touch of the finger 
will then often reduce them to quiet ; but if the hoop be ex- 
panded, the included grease is so far attenuated as to lose its 
effect. Another of removing grease is to immerse and 

remove strips of paper by which the surface available for the 
contamination is in effect increased. 

The thickness of the film of oil adequate to check the camphor 
movements can be determined with fair accuracy by depositing 
a weighed amount of oil (such as *8 mg.) upon the surface of water 
in a large bath. Calculated as if the demsity w^e the same 
as in a normal state, the thickness of the film is found to be 
about two millionths of a millimetre. 

Small as is the above amount of oil, the camphor test is a 
comparatively coarse one. Conditions of a contammated surfai^ 
may easily be distinguished, upon all of which camphor fragments 
spin vigorously. Thus, a shallow tin vessel, such as the Ud of a 
biscuit box, may be leveUed and filled with tap*iwater through 
a rubber hose. Upon the surface of the water a little sulf^ur 
is dusted. An application of the finger for so or 30 seconds 
to the under surface of the vessel will then generate enough 
heat to lower appreciably the surface-tension, as is evidenced 
by the opening out of the dust and toe formation of a bare spot 
perhaps in. in diameter. When, however, the surface is but 
very slightly greased, a spot can no longer be deaied by the 
warmth of toe finger, or even of a spirit l^p, held undmeato. 
And yet toe greasing may be so sli^t that camphor fragments 
move with apparently unabated vigour. 

The varying degrees of contamination to which a water surfooe 
is subject are toe cause of many curious phenmnena. Amox^ 
these is ihe supetiudd m Plateau, in his experiments 

a compass needle is mounted surface 

of toe iiqmd under investigatkm. The cases of ordinary clean: 
water and alcohol are strongly cont^ the motion of tiie^ 
neeffie upon toe foiimr being oomp^^ ttoreover, 

a toffeieSvt btoaviouris ^ob^rved waeim 

dusted over. In the case water toe whde^^^^^ 
front eff toe nee#e;i^ the 


ally strikeslt. 
W ihe 
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oi ^^^wetolgated by Elriutidiii. On pure water t|m, |aiop^ 
gmtibn ^ mves womd be vattended by temporary , exteepm 
aod ci^tiaotMms of ^ s but these, as was ahoim by 
0 * Jtoynolds, are resistod when toe surface is contaminated 

.Ind^ of tixe continued existence of films, eudb , 

as constitute foam, depends upon toe properties now undcr^ 
consideration. If/ as is sametimes stated, toe tension of a vertical ; 
film were absolutely the same throughout, the middle parts 
Woi^ of necessity fall with the acceleration of gravity. In 
reality, toe tension adjusts itself automatically to the weight 
to be supported at toe various levels. 

Altoough todcougbout a oertm the surface-tension 
varies rapidly wito toe degree of contamination, it is remarkable 
that, as was first fully indicated by Miss Pockels, the earlier stages 
of contamination, have little or no effect, upon surface-tension. 
Lord Rayleigh has shown that the foil of si^ace-tension begins 
when toe quantity of oil is about toe Imlf of that required to 
stop toe camphor movements, and he suggests that tois stage 
may correspond wito a complete coating of the surface wito a 
sumle layer of molecules.] 

r On ihi Forms of Liquid Films which are Figures of Revolution,-- 
A soap bubble is simply a small quantity of soapsuds spread 
out so as to expose a large surface to toe air. The 
bubble; in foct, has two surfaces, an outer and on inner 
surface, both exposed to air. It has, therefore, a hmkih, 
certain amount of surface'^energy depending on toe area 
of these two surfaces. Since in the case of toin films toe outer and 
inner surfaces are approximately equal, we shall consider the 
area of toe film as r^resenting either of them, and shall use 
toe symbol T to denote the enexgy of unit of area of the film, 
both surfoces being taken together. If T' is the energy of a single 
surface of toe liquid, T the energy of toe film is sT . When by 
means of a tube we bbw air mto the inside of the bubble we in- 
crease its volume axKi therefore its surface, and at the same 
time we do work in forcing air into it, and thus increase the 
energy of toe bubble. 

That the bubble has energy may be shown by leaving the end 
of the tube open. The bubble will contract, forcing the air 
out, and the current of air blown through the tube may be made 
to deflect the flame of a candle. If the bubble is in the form of 
a sphere of radius r this material surface will have an area 

5=:4Tf^. . t (J) 

If T be the energy <H9rFespondmg to unit of area of the film the 
surfacb-encrgy of toe whole bubble will be 

ST»4iri^. ....... (2) 

Thie increment of this energy corresponding to an increase of 
the radius from r to f + dr is therefore 

TdS^^SrrTdr, ... . . . . ( 3 ) 

Now this increase of energy was 61 ;»tained by forcing in air at 
a pressure greater than the atmospheric pressure, and thus 
increasing the volume of the bubble. 

Let II be the atmospheric pressure and H the ptossure of 
th^ air within the bubble. The volume of the sphere is 

V=s|irr% ........ (4) 

and the increment of volume is 

dV^n^wr^dr. . . ..... ( 5 ) 

Now if we suppose a q^uantity of air alxeady at the pressure 
IlH-p, the work done in forcing it into the bubble is pdV, 
Hence toe equation of work and energy is 

■ • pav^rds . ■ * » ■•. i6) 

4f^drf*8irfdrT . . . . (7) 

or, ' 

-/ ■ " ■ y- • (8),,;.^ 

This, therefenre, is the excess of the pressure of the air witiixn 
thq jbubble over that of the, external air, and it is dueioitte 
action of the inner and outer surfaces of the bubbfr. Wj 
col^tye toia<^^c^^ the leinjcnay'^eil^^ 

to contract, or in Utoer words from the surfruse-tension 
of i^bubble. 


^ zimisLhxx 


at the ittiira bubtitehi 

odntraetmg cw 4o to eoj^Mbt; 

Hie stirface imist IheiiMfe act like a sheiti^ india-rubber wlum 
exited boHi in leii^ and breeidt^)lhat is, k mnet eaext 
surface^tMiion. temion of /tiie^>iheet of india-rubber^ 
hmem!^ depends the extent itn which it is ettetcbedi 
and ttu^ be ^Serent in diflecmt dip^t^ whereaa the tendon 
of the surface of a liquid xtukmi' the same however much the 
Ska is extended, and the tension at any point is the same in all 
directionst' 

The intensity of this surface-tension is measured by the 
stras which it exetin across a line of unit length. Let us 
measure it in the case of the sphericai soa|Hbubble by consider* 
log the stress eieerfied by one hetnispheie of the bubble on the 
o^or^ across the uhcumference cl a great circle. This stress is 
balanced 1^ rfiepressure p acting over the area of the same great 
oiitle : it is therefore equal to To determine the intensity 
of the Burteoe-tension we have to divide this quantity by the 
length of the line actoss which it acta, which is in this case the 
circumference of a great circle sirr . Dividing by this length 
we obhiun as tlra value of the intensity of the surface-tension, 
and it is plain from equation 8 that this is equal to T. Hence 
rfie numerical value of the intensity of the surface-tension is 
c^al to the numerical value of the surfaco-energy per unit of 
surface*! We must remember that since the film hu two surfaces 
the surface-tension of the film is douUe the 
tension of the surface of the liquid of which it 
is formed. 

To determine the relation between the sur- 
face-'tension and the pressure which balances 
it when the form of the surface is not spherical, 
let US consider the following case 
Let fig. 94 represent a section through the 
axis Cr of a soap-bubble in the femn of a 
iV4ie« %ure of revolution bounded by two 
tph^emi circular disks AB and ab, and Mving 
•asp* the meridian section APe. Let PQ 
Mhh. imaginary section normal to the 

axis. Let the radius of this section PR be y, 
and let PT, the tangent at P, make an angle a 
with the axis. 

Let us consider the stresses which are 
exerted across this imaginary section by the 
lower part on the upper part. If the internal 
pressure exceeds the external pressure by p, 
there is in the first place a force iry^p acting upwards arising 
from the pressure p over the area of the section. In the next 
place, there is the surface-tension acting downwards, but at an 
angle a with the vertical, across the circular section of the bubble 
itself, whose circumference is 27ry, and the downward force is 
themfore siryT cos a. 

Now these forces arc balanced by the external force which 
acts on the disk ACB, which we may call F. Hence equating 
the forces which act oh the portion included between ACB and 
PRQ 

ffyip 2TyT cos « a* - F . ♦ . . (o). 



If we make CR«s, and supp<:)se z to vary, the shape of the 
bubble of course remaining the same, the values of y and of w 
will change, but the other quantities will be constant. In 
studying these variations we may if we please take as our inde- 
pendent variable the length $ of the meridian section AP reckoned 
from A^ Differentiating equation 9 with respect to r we obtain, 
after dividing by a common factor, 


Now 


iy 


The radius ^ 

The radius ilfliflnijuteiof a normal sectioii of :rfie surface at 


right angkwuorfien^^ b eqost is 

Henc^cfivfiii^equ^on rohy " 

r . + v; . 

This equdttdi^ which gives the pressui^' Ih' totms of ihe prfhti^ 
radii of cUtv^|ure, though here prbvejfl in the Case of a 
sutfiu^ of revoiutioh, must be toe of ^ surfaces. For the 
curvature of any surface at a given point Aiay be comptetely 
defined in tenhs of the positions of its princi]:ial xmirmal sections 
and thrir radii Sfeurvature. 

Before goirig fiiriher we may deduce from equation 9 the 
nature of all tbe figures of revolution which a liqiiud film can 
assume. Let uis first determine the nature of a curve, stich that 
if it is rolled on the ipcis its origin will traCe put the meridian 
section of the bubble.' Since at any instaht the rolling curve is 
rotating about the point Pf contact with the axis, the Ime drawn 
from this point of contact to the tracing point must be nonnal 
to the direction bf motioh of the tracing point. Hence if N is 
the point of contact, NP must be normal to the traced curve. 
Also, since the axis is a tangent to the rolling curve, the ordinate 
PR is the perpendicular from the tracing point P on the tangent. 
Hence the relation between the radius vector and the perpen- 
dicular on the tangent of the rolling curve must be identical with 
the relation between the normal FN and the donate PR of the 
traced curve. If we write r for PN, then y «= r cos a, and equation 
9 becomes 



This relation between y and r is identical with the relation 
between the perpendicular from the focus of a conic section on 
the tangent at a given point and the focal distance of that point, 
provided the transverse and conjugate axes of the come are 
and si respectively, where 

a=i. and S*. ^ . 

P wp 


Hence the meridian section of the film may be traced by the 
focus of such a conic, if the conic is made to roll on the axis. 

On the different Forms of the Meridian Line. When the 
conic is an ^pse the meridian line is in the form of a series of 
waves, and the ffim itself has a series of alternate swellings and 
contractions as represented in figs. 9 and xo. This form of the 
film is caUed the u^uloid. 

la. When the ellipse becomes a circle, the meridian line 
becomes a straight line parallel to the axis, and the film passes 
into the form of a cylutdw of revolution. 

lb. As the ellipse degenerates into the straight line joining 
its foci, the contracted parts of the undoloid b^ome xiarrower, 
till at last the figure becomes a series of z^ptmea in contact. 

In all these cases the internal pressure exceeds the external 
by aT/a where a is the semi-transvenie axb of the conic. The 
resultant of the internal pressure and the surface-tension is 
equivalent to a tension aloi^ the axis, and the: numerical value 
of this tension is equal to the force due to the actidn of this 
jx^uxe on a circle whose diameter is equal to the conjugate 
axis of the ellxpse. 

2. When the conic is a parabola the meridma fine is a cate- 
nary {fig. xx); the internal pressure is eqUid to the extenia^ 
pn»sure, and the tension along the axb is equalv to sfrTxi where 
m u the distance of the vertex from the focua.i 

3. WhtZi the conic is a hyperbok the in the 

formbf a loopedourve (fig^ ats). The oortespemding figure 

film is called the nodoid. The tesultant of the internal pi$essure 
and the surfaoe-tension is equrvaleirt to a pressure hlong the 
I axb equal to that dud to a; Mature acting on a nhm whose 
diaineter b the cfxnjugate a^ ; ; : r 

L When tile oonjugtie axja 'pf the h 
i and smalkr, the Bodo^ approi^^ to the 

series of sfrimiestabubtnpg eam i^ 

I^njugate ax;b pf tfie %perf»Pk:;ii^^ limits ;«he 

; nodoid Mcmwded op 

ibikp nparfy a ring ol 
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Thes^ figorts ^ revolution have been oliulttdtimtheiiuukicaljr 
bgr C. W.B. Boi|Hoa,^iGo]dBdin»dit,*L. L. UaddSf aa 4 F- M. N. 
MoigBOiK C £. IMaittay/ A. H. E. Lomade,* A. BcAr « and 
V. Mk A. ICanaheia/ aad have been iprodneled espeHmentaBy 
by Plateau * in die two difierait ways already deicribed. 
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The limiting conditions of the stability of these figures have 
been studied both mathematically and experimentally. We 
8^ notice only two of them, the cylj^er and the catenotd. 

Stability of the Cylinder.— ’The 4ylmder is the limiting form 
of the unduloid when the rolling ellipse becomes a circle. When 
the ellipse differs infinitely little from a circle, the equation of 
the meridian line becomes aH>roximatriy y - a + f sin (x/a) 
where c is small. This is a simple haimonic wave-line, whose 
mean distance from the axis is a, whose wave-length is atre, 
and whose amplitude is e. The internal pressure corresponding 
to this unduloid is as before p’^Tja. Now consider a portion 
of a cylindric film of length x terminated by two equd disks 
of radius r and containing a certain volume of air. l«t one of 
these disks be made to approach the other by a small quantity 
dx. The film will swell out into the convex p^ of an unduloid, 
having its largest section midway between the disks, and we 
have to determine whether the internal pressure will be greater 
or less than before. If A and C (fig. 13) are the disks, and if 

X we distance between the 
disks is equal to rr half 
the wave-length of the 
harmonic curve, the disks 
will be at the points where 
the curve is at its mean 
distance from the axis, 



and the pressure will therefore be T/r as before. If Aj, C| are the 
disks, so that the distance between Wem is less than irr, toe curve 
must be produced beyond the disks before it is at its mean dis- 
tance from the axis. Heime in this case the mean distance is less 
than f, and the pressure will be greater than T/r. If, on the other 
hand, the disks are at A, and Cg, so that the distance between 
Ihem is greater than wr, the curve will reach its mean c&taoce 
from the axis before it reaches the disks. The mean distance 
will therefore be greater than r, and the pressure will be less than 
T/r. Hence if one of the disks be made to approach the other, 
the internal pressure will be increased if the distance between 
the disks is less than half the circumference pf either, and the 
pressure will be diminished if the distance is grater than this 
quantity. Ip the same way we may show that if the distance 
tetween the dim is increased, the pressure will be diminished 
or increased according as the distance is less or more than half 
the circumference of either. 

Now let us consider a cylindric film contained between two 
equal fitted disks A and B, and let q third disk, C, be placed 
nudway between. Let C be slightly displaqed towards A. ^l!f 
AC and CB am each less than half the cucupiference of a disk 
the pressure on C will increase on ihe side of A and dimiairii on 
the side of B. The resultant foroe on C wiu ^refim timd to 
oppose the displacement and to bring C back to its original 
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fomtiox^ Thb e^ibritsm of € is thei^fore stsiile. ^ It ii oisy 
to ibpw if C had beon placed in any other poadtioil than 
tiih mid^ its equilibrium would have been stabiOv Hende 
thsiffikn is atable as regards bngitudinal displacements. It is 
idso stalde as legaords displacements transverse to the tad», fdr 
the film is in a state of tension, and any lateral dispbu^ent 
of its Tntddte parts would produce a resultant force tending to 
restore the film to its original position. Hence if the lengm of 
the cylindric filtn is less than its circumference, it is in stable 
equilibrium. But if the len^ of the cylindric film is greater 
tb»R its ciraimference, and if wesuf^xee the disk C to be placed 
midway between A and B, and to be moved towards A, the 
pressure on the side next A will diminish, and that on the side 
next B will increase, so that the resultant force will tend to 
increase the displacement, and the ^uilibrium of the disk C is 
tl^efore unstable. Hence the equilibrium of a cylindric film 
whose length is greater than its circumference is unstable. Such 
a film, if ever so little disturbed, will begin to contract at one 
section and to expand at another, till its form ceases to resemble 
a cylinder, if it does not br^ up into two parts which become 
ultmxately portions of spheres. 

Instability of a Jet of I.t^d.'-^When a liquid fiows out of a 
vessel through a circular opening in the bottom of the vessel, 
the form of the stream is at first nearly cylindrical though its 
diameter m*adually diminishes from the orifice downwards on 
account of the increasing velocity of the liquid. But the liquid 
after it leaves the vessel is subject to no forces except ^avity, 
the pressure of the air, and its own surface-tension. Of these 
gravity has no effect on the form of the stream except in drawing 
asunder its parts in a vertical direction, because the lower parts 
are moving faster than the upper parts. The resistance of the 
air produces little disturbance until the velocity becomes very 
great. But the surface-tension, acting on a cylindric column 
of liquid whose length exceeds the limit of stability, begins to 
produce enlargements and contractions in the stream as soon 
as the liquid has left the orifice, and these inequalities in the 
figure of the column go on increasing till it is broken up into 
elongated fra^ents. These fragments as they are falling 
through the air continue to be acted on by surface-tension. 
They therefore shorten themselves, and after a series of oscilla- 
tions in which they become alternately elongated and flattened, 
settle down into the form of spherical drops. 

This process, which we have followed as it takes place on 
an individual portion of the falling liquid, goes^ through its 
several phases at different distances from the oriflee, so that 
if we examine different portions of the stream as it descends, 
we shall find next the orifice the unbroken column, then a series 
of oontractiorus and enlargements, then elongated drops, then 
flattened drops, and so on till the drops become spherical. 

[T^e circumstances attending the resolution of a cylindrical 
jet into drops were admirably examined and described by 
F. (^vart Mimoire sur la Constitution des veincs liquides 
lanoies par des orifices circulaires en minces patois/^ Am. d. 
Chim. t. liii., 1833) and for the most part explained with great 
sagacity bv Plateau. Let us conceive an infinitely long circular 
cjid^der of liquid, at rest (a motion common to every part of the 
fluid is neomarily without influence upon the staUlity, and 
may themfore be left out of account fbr convenience of concep- 
tion and expression), and inquire under what circumstances 
it is stable or unstable, for small displacements, symmetrical 
about rite axis of figure. 

Whatever the dmirmation of the or^aSiy straight boun<ky 
of the axial section may be, it can be resolved by Fourieirs 
theorem toto deformations of the harmonic type. These c om- 
poaeat deformations are in general infinite in number, of very 
wave-length and of arWtraty phase ; but in the first staefo of 
^ mown, with which Sflone we are at present concerned, 
4Mueii fwodnees has effect independently of every other, ahd'n^ 
he^conekfored by itdtMe Supffose, therefore, that fhe equation 
crfefiebo^Air/li 

>p , t raria^AceiSf. . . . ^ . (i) 

tMhens^ ie # staAB quantiQf^, the axis ef i beihg Ibddt (if qmiinetiy. 
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tension endeaM^ td^^tract the surb^rohlhe'Huid ; so dist 
the stabiiitjf^^r iinsta^ty, of the cyliiHii^:fdm equilibrium 
idepetidi whef^^ surisce ^jm^biitig ^ a given vblume) 
*begiMtlier^^^^^^ afteivtiill dhsi^aoemen^ than^befove. 

St hai^hsen prbved by Plateaia 'jfupru) that the earfaoe ^is 
indater^^^^t^ before displaccoMto^ if ka>i, that is, tf X<3m; 

it < I, or A>awj^T Accordingly, the eqtdlHirium is 
^i^able if^ A be less than the circumference ; but unstable if A be 
greater than the oircix^^ of the cylmdei^/ 

^ the former kind teadr tb of harmonic type, whose 

isiiplittides always small; but disturbances, whose 

/wavelength exceeds the circumfcieftce, result in a greater and 
greater depeethre' from the cylindrical figure. The analytical 
explosion for iriieimotion in th^ latter case involves exponential 
terms, one ol which (except in case of a particular relation be- 
tween tbeiiihitial displacements and velocities) increases rapidly, 
being equaUy multiplied in equal t^ i The coefficient <((^) of 
the the exponential term may be considered to 

measure the decree of dynamical instabihty ; its rec^nrocal 
tfqi h the time in which the disturbance is multiplied m the 
ratio i:e. 

v fi The degree of instability, as measured by is not to be deter- 
mined bom statical considerations only ; otherwise there would 
be no limit to the increasing efficiency of the longer wave- 
lengths. The joint operation of superficial tension and inertia 
in ^kg the wave-leqpfth of maximum instability was first con- 
sidered by Lord Rayle^ ina paper (AfafA. Soc. Proc., November 
1878) on the Instabuity of Jets.^* It appears that the value 
of y may be expressed in the form 

?=v(^) • P(*«). • • • • • • (*) 

where, os befoie, T is the superficial tension, p the density, and 
F is given by the following table 


w. 

F(* 4 - 


F(*a). 

•05 

•1536 

•4 

•338a 

.1 

•2108 

•5 

•343a 


•2794 

*6 

•3344 

•3 

<3182 

*8 

•2701 
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•2015 


The greatest value of F thus corresponds, not to a zero value 
of AV, but approximately to «• *4858, or to A-4*5o8 x 2a. 
Hence the maximum instability occurs when the wave-length 
of disturbance 13 about half as great again as that at which 
instability first commences. 

Taking for water, in C.G.S. unit», T «8i, p»i,wegetforthe 
case of maximum instability ^ 

i '' i . . (3), 

* 8IX.343 ^ 

if if be the diameter of the, cylinder. Thus, if 
or for a diameter of one centimetre the disturbance is multiplied 
times in about one-ninth of a seconds If the disturbance 
be multiplied looo-fold in time i,qt^3\Qg$ xp« 6*9, so that 
For example, if the diameter be one millimetre, the 
c^turbanca is multipli^MXooprfold in about one-fortieth of a 
scop^ In view of these estimates the rapid disintegration of 
a fine let of water will not cause surprise. 

Ihe lal^ of two harmonic disturbances' de- 

pends upon riieir initial m^itudes, and upon themte at which 
they arow. ^^When the imtial vafoesv are m small^ the latter 
conridezatioti^ii ipuch the .moie important ; lor, if the disturb^ 
ances be represahte^ by in wbieb q^ CKceeds fs, 

their rario u ; and this ratio decrees without 

liixut with the ^^t^ the initial ?(finifo);iatio^ 

U the initial distmbaiiom are smaU that one is ultimately 

jmponderant for which th^ measure fpf instabSity is greatest 
^ smaller the causes;:|Qr whii^.ilhe ^original ^uilibrium js 
upset, the more will the cyfodrickl mass tend/m' divfoe itse^^ 
r^larly into portions wh^^^fongth is equal to 4-5 times tiie 
digmetp.} 


to pmditte disint^^ in a less time thaoTthat lequi^ 
‘dk'ntber^disturbahm 

< The no g^etit 

dffiEiculty;^ The. disturbances sthidi ^uilibnum is upset aire 
ikpresBed the ffind as it leavk m apeilum, 4 ^ 
tinuous perteott 0 the^etxepresenm^tSk diitatm travelled during 
the time necessary to produce disintegration. Thus the length 
of the continupqs (portion necessarily depends upon the character 
of the disturbmices in respect of amplitude and wave-length. 
It may be increased considerably, as F. Savart showed, by a suit- 
able isolation of Ihe reservoir from tremors; whedier due to 
external sources or to the impact of the jet itself in the vessel 
pkeed fo receive it. Nevertheless it do^ not appewr to be 
possible to carty the prolongation very far. , Whether the 
residuary distiitbanc^; are of <bctemal origin. Or are due to 
friction, or to some peculiarity of the fluid motion within the 
reservoir, has not beeri sarisfactorily determined. On this point 
Plateau*s explanations are not very clear, and he sometimes 
expresses himself as if the time of disintegration depended only 
txpon the capillary tension, without reference to initial disturh- 
ancesatall. 

Two laVrs were formulated by Savart with respect to the 
length of the continuous portion of a jet, and have been to a 
certain extent explained by Plateau. For a given fluid and a 
given orifice the length is approximately proportional to the 
square root of the head. This follows at once from theory, if it 
can be assumed that the disturbances remain always of the same 
character, so that the time of dbintegration is constant. When 
the head is given, SaVart found the length to be proportional 
to' the diameter of the Orifice. From (3) it appears that the time 
in vduch a disturbance is multiplied in a given ratio varies, not 
as d, but ais d*. Again, when the fluid is changed, the time 
varies as pfT”*. But it may be doubted whether the lengtli 
of tJie continuous portion obeys any very simple laws, even when 
external distui^ances are avoided as far as possible. 

When the circumstances of the experiment are such that the 
reservoir is influenced by the shocks due to the impact of the jet, 
the disintegration usually establishes itself with complete regu- 
larity, and is attended by a musical note (Savart). The imp^ 
of the regular series of drops which is at any moment striking 
the rink (or 've^el receiving ftie water), determines the rupture 
into similar drops pf the portion of the jet at the same moment 
passing the orifice. The ptch of the note, though pot absolutely 
definite, cannot differ much from that which corresponds to the 
division of the jet into wave-lengtfe of maximum instability ; 
and, iti fact, Savart found that the frequency was directly as 
the square root of the head, inversely as the diamefor of the 
orifice, and independent of the nature of the fluid— laws which 
follow immediately from Plateau^s theory. 

From the pitch of the note due to a jet of ^giveti diameter, 
and irauing under a igiven head, the wave-length, of the nascent 
divisions can be at Once deduced. Reasoning ifroin some ob- 
servations of Savart, Flatleau finds iri this way 4*39 as the 
ratio of the lei^tb of a division to the diameter of jet. The 
diarheter of the orifice was 3 ipillims,, freki which that of the 
jet is deduced by the introductiph of the ooe^fl^q^ *8. Now 
that the length of a division h^ been est^^ a prioxj, it is 
pArhape prefferahie to reverto Flateah^s calculation, and to 
exhibrt the frtqpenty^^O^ vibratiori in tcrni^ riic ptf^r dato 
the probleto. Thus 
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IM a1^ flid% tbbi 4KiEtA^^ vibmtkm wifiat bfiteient if it 

tends to inoduce divisions whose length is Jess Uuui the cixcum- 
fereiicevQf. the. 

tW upper liinit ir : 4^5^^ a fifth. In the 

case of PJatseau^s numbers (ir : 4^38) the discrepancy is a littfe 
-greater. 

Ine detached masses into which a jet is resolved do not at 
once assume and retaia a spherical fomv but execute a series 
of ^brations^ being aJtenia^y comim^^ and elongated in 
the direction of w axis of symmet^. When the resolution 
is effected in a pertetly periodic nuumer, each drop is in the 
same phase of its vibration as it passes through a given point 
of space ; and thence arises the remarkable l^ppearance of alter^ 
hate swdlings and contractions described Savart. The 
mterval from one swelling to the next is the space described by 
thedropduribg onecon^)letevibration>and is therefore(as Plateau 
shows) proporrionaJ ceteris partbm to the square root of the head. 

The time of vibration is of course itself a function of the nature 
of the fluid and of the siae of die drop. By the method of dimen- 
sions alone it may be seen that the time of infinitely small 
vibrations varies directly as the square root of the mass of the 
sf^ere and inversely as the square root of the capillary tension :; 
and it may be proved that its expression is 



V being the volume of the vibrating mass. 

In consequence of the rapidity of the motion some optical 
device is necessary to render app^ent the phenomena attending 
die disintegration of a jet. Ma^us employed a rotating mirror, 
and also a rotating disk frbm which a fine slit was cut out^ The 
readiest method of obtaining instantaneous illumination is the 
electric spark, but with this Magnus was not successful. The 
dectrie spark had, however, b^n used successfully for this 
purpose some years before by H. Bufl {Liebigs Ann, Ixxviii., 
1851), who observed the shadm of the jet on a white screen. 
Pi^erable to an opaque screen is a piece of ground glass, 
which aflows the shadow to be examined from the farther side 
(Lord Rayleigh). Further, the jet may be very well observed 
direcdy, if the illumination is properly managed. For this 
purpose it is necessary to place it between the source of light 
and the eye. The best effect is obtained when die light of die 
spa^ is somewhat diflused by being passed (for example) through 
a piece of ground glass.. 

Thespan: may M obtained from the secondary of an induction 
coil, whose tenninaJs are in connexion with the coatings of a 
Leyden jar. By adjustment of the contact breaker the series 
of sparks may bemade to fit more or less perfecdy widi the forma- 
tion of the <tope« A still greater improvement may be efiedted 
by using an electrically maintained fork, which^ pedorm' the 
double office of controlling the itsob^ the jet and of 
interrupting the prima^ current of the induction odu. In this 
form die experiment is one cd icmarkabte bemxty. The jet, 
illuminated only in one phase cl transformation, appears almost 
perfectly stesufy, and may be* examined at leisure, hi one 
experimont tto' jet issued horizontal from an orifice of about | 
h«f A;€eimimefr^ dieineter, and almost immedia^ assumed 
a rifled outline, the graduaUy inaMsisig mhplihtde ' Of tte 
^aihaiide,: die fdimarien of^ t^^ and the 

subsequent tmnsfoiniatii^ of ttie lijpuneiit mto a sfArimle, 
cotdd>faeieimtatji^^ 

v^.|fra;mass massfri ; 

(haOnmxii j 
iUnder j 
^ -tims j 


m^^ vhe d^ aaother path by the atfraoti^ 

|K3irmful^ ele^^ titde below 

'leacfiiitkm. 


Ve^ mterestii^j; modi^tions of these phenomena aro obsotved 
whm a jet from o in a thin plate (Tyndall has Shdwn 
^t a pinhole gas burner may also be used with advanti^) 
is dhect^ obliquely upw In this case drops which break 
away with difierent velocities are carried under the action of 
gravity inro different paths ; and thus under ordinary circum- 
stances a jet is apparmdy resolved into a sheaf,’* or bundle 
of jets all lying m; one vcjtic^ plane. Under the action of a 
vibrator of suitable periodic time the resolution is regularized, 
and then each drop, breaking away under like conmtions, is 
projected with the same vehcity, and therefore follows the 
same path. The apparent gathermg together of the sheaf into 
a fine and well-defin^ stream is an effect of singular beauty: 

In certain cases where the tremor to which the jet is subjected 
is compound, the single path is replaced by two, three or even 
more pa^, which the drops follow in a t^kr cycle. The 
mcplanation has been given with remarkable insight by Plateau. 
If,forexample,besidesthe principal disturbance, whichdetermines 
the size of the drops, there be another of twice the period, it 
is clear that the alternate drops break away under different 
conditions and therefore with different vek^ities. Complete 
periodicity is only attained after the passage of a pair of drops ; 
and thus the odd series of drops pursues one patb> and the even 
series another. 


Electricity, as has long been known, has an extraordin^ 
influence u^n the appearance of a fine jet of water ascending 
in a nearly perpendicular direcrion. In its normal state the jet 
resolves itself into drops, which even before passing the summit, 
and still more after passing it, are scattered through a consider- 
able width. When a feemy riectrified body (such as a stick of 
sealitig-wax gently rubbed upon the coat sleeve) is brought into 
its ne^hbourhood, the jet undergoes I4 remarkable transforma* 
tton and appears to become coherent ; but under more powerful 
electrical action the scattering becomes even greater than at first 
The second effect is readily attributed to the mutual repulsimi 
of the electrified drops, but the action of feeble electricity in 
producing apparent coherence was long unexplained. 

It was shown by W. von Beetz that the coherence is apfmrent 
only, and that the place where the jet breaks into dro{» is not 
perceptibly shifted by the electricity. By screening the various 
parts with metallic f^tes in connexion with earth, Beetz further 
proved thEt> contraiy to the opinion of earlier observers, the 
seat of sensitiveness is not at the root of the jet where it leaves 
the orifice, but at the place of resolution into drops. An easy 
way of testir^ this coziduskm is to excite the extreme tip of a 
glass rod, which is then held in succession to the root of nie jet, 


and to {dace of resolution. An effect is observed in the 
latter, and not in the former position. 

The normal scattering of a nearly vertical jet is due to the 
f^und of the drops when thty come into collision with one 
another. Sudi cdkdons are inevitable in consequence of the 
different velocities acquired by the drops under the action of the 
capiOaiy force, as they break away irregularly from the con- 
tinuous portion of the jet. Even when the resolution is regular- 
ized by the action of external vibrations of suitable frequency, 
aX in die beautifurexperimente pf Savart and^ the drops 
must Still oome into contact before they reodi the summit of 
their parabolic path. In die case of a continuous jet, tte 
equation of continuity shows that as the jet losw- velocity 
in aseendhig, it must increase in section. Wp/M the stream 
constsm (rf (hop foBowin^^ one another in simgle file, no such 
siicraum of section is {xisaible ^ a^^ thenythe- constancy erf tiie 
total iqiprononmtion of ^ ^ 

which in case of a nearly vatical ^tetiph of motuiil| :eac^^ 

Rsgtfiiiw^biation has^^^^^^ 
wfiect cd post{ioniii^ ooi^iow and mnsequ^t 
ill' tile case of^ diroction ef moti^ 
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inotioii of the diipps tke moment iof iip&ston. Th^ 

ence begins here. Instead of rebounding iuter collision^: as ^ 
une}0Ctpfi€4. drops water or alwaya* 4o^/the 

electrified; drops then itlie jet is no longeF'Scattered 

abpvitf: jVjrhen tbe:4loctrical Mueimlii more powem^ 
sion vbifb^ drops is sufficiel^ to prevent actusd contact, 
and then, of oonrse, there; is op^rtuni^ for amalgamation. 

; These mqperiments mayi^ with extreme ease, and 

wi^ hardly any appara^t* //^ diameter of the jet may be 
about in., and it niay i^e from a glass nozzle. Ihe pressure 
1)6 such as to give# founta^^^ about i It. high. The change 
sound due tQ^flie M drops as the^ strike the bottom 
sink should h^ifioticed, as well as that m the appearance of 


The actnal^l^^^our of the colliding drops becomes apparent 
under ins^ta^us illumination^ e«g. by s^rks fnnn a I^yden 
The should be situated between the sparks and the aye, 
and tl^ is facilitated a piece of ground glass held 

a litt^^bc^end the jet, so as to diffuse the liglff ; Or the shadow 
of the jet may be received on the ground glass, wUch is then held 
as possible on the ride towards the otMerver. 
another form of the experiment, which, though perhaps less 
ejtnking to the eye, lands itself better to investigation, the collision 
takes place between two still unresolved jets issuing horizontally 
from glass i^kzzlea in communication with reservoirs containing 
water. One at least of the reservoirs must be insulated. In 
the absence of dust and ^greasy contamination, the obliquely 
cotGdiiig jets may reboimd from one another without coalescence 
f(r a conu^era^ t^ In this condition riiere is complete 
electrical msulation between the jets, as may be proved by the 
mdurioh m the circuit of a delicate galvanometer, and a low 
electrc^motive forccf But if the difference of potential exceed 
a email amount (foaf 2 . volts), the jets instantaneously coalesce. 
There la no retaaon to doubt that in the case of the fountain also, 
cmdcic^ice is due. to iifferonces of potential between colliding 
drops, f , 

If the water be soapy, and especially if it contsin a small 
piopordon of milk^ coriescence ensues without the help of eleo 
triaty. In the case of the fountain the experiment may be made 
by |ead*Pg tap-water through a Woulfe’s bottle in which a little 
has been placed. As the milk is cleared out> the scattering 
of the (hops k gradually re-established. 

In attempting to ex^ain, these curious phenomena, it is well 
to consider what occurs durii^ a collision. As the liqukl masses 
approach intervenii^ air has to be squeezed 

dut» In the eerUeor stages of approximation the obstacle thus 
aristug may not important ; but when the thickness of tl^ 
layer of air is reduced to the point at which the occurs of thin 
plates are visible, the approximation must be sensibly resitted 
by the viscosity of the air which still remaps to be got rid of. 
No change in tte capillary conditions can arise until the interval 
is reduced to a am^ fraction of a wave-length of light ; but 
such a reduction, unless extremely local, is strongly opposed by 
the remaining air. It is true that this opposition is temporary. 
The question is whether the air can ever^^here be squee^ put 
during the short time over which the cpllirion extends. 

It would seem that the forces of electrical attraction act with 
pMuliar advantage. If we suppose that upon the whole the 
air cannot he removed, so ttiat the mean distance between 
opposed surfaces remrins constant, the electric attractions 
^^ Iji^joroduoe an instability wherel^ the smaller intervals 
ara dirSish^^^^® larger are increased. Extremely looal 
while opposed by ciqrillaiy tension which 
fliraw Am the de«^ 

tricS at Ae dkta«« in 
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substituted for air as the cnvirbraientol/OolUtihng jets 
and coaligas were found to be without effect; On the other homd, 
the more soluble gases, carbon dioxide, nitrous oxide, sulphur 
dioxide, and steam, at onc^ 

Siability of the €(Uen(nii-^hm the mtemal pressure is equal 
to the external, the film forms a surface of which the mean 
curvature at ev^ point is zero. The only surface of revolution 
having this property k the catenoid formed by the revolution of a 
catenary about its chiectrix. This catenoid, however, is in sta^ 
equilibrium only when the portion considered is such that the 
triigents to the catOnaiy at its extrm kitersect before they 
zea^ the directrix. 

To prove this, let us consider the catenary as the form of 
equilibrium of a chain suspei^ed between two &red points A and 
B. Suppose the chain h^ing between A and B to be of very 
great le^h, then the tension at A or B will be very great Let 
tl^ chain be hauled in over a peg at A. At first the tension will 
diminish, but if the process be continued the tensiem will reach a 
minimum vakte and will afterwards increase to infinity as the 
chain between A and B approaches to the form of a stra^ht line. 
Hence for every tension gi^ter than the minimum tension there 
are two catenaries posing through A and B. Since the tension is 
measured by the height above the directrix tl^^se two catenaries 
have the same directrix. Every catenary lyii^ between them 
has its directrix higher, and every catena^ lying beyond them 
has its directrix lower than that of the two catenaries. 

Now let us consider the surfaces of revolution formed by this 
system of catenaries revolving about the directrix of the two 
catenaries of equal tension. We know that the radius of ourva- 
tuve of a surface of revolution in the plane normal to the meridian 
plane is the portion of the normal intercepted by the axis of 
revolution. 

The radius of curvature of a catenaiy is equal and opposite to 
the portion of the normal intercepted by the directm of the 
catenary., Het^ a catenoid whose dkeoUix coincides with the 
axis of revolution has at every point its principal radii of curva- 
ture equal and opposite, so that the mean curvature of the 
surface is zero* 

The catezuuies whkh lie between the two whose direction 
coincides with the axis of revolution generate surfaces whose 
radius of curvature convex towards . itoe. axis in the meridian 
plane is less than the radius of concave ciarvatnre. Ihe mean 
curvature of these surfaces is therefore convex towards the axis. 
The catenaries which lie beyemd the two getiemte surfaces whose 
radius of curvature convex towards the axis in the meridtan plane 
is greater than the radius ol concave curvature. The mean cur- 
vature of these surfaces Js, therefore, concave towards the axis. 

Now if the pressure is equal on both sides of a liquid film, and if 
its mean curvature is zero, it will be in equilibrium. This is the 
case with the two cateno^^^ li the emvaturb is convex 
towards the axis the film wfil move from the axis/ Hence if a 
film in the form of the catenoid which k nearest the axk k ever 
so sightly dkplaced fnmi the axk k wiB 
axk rill it reaches the other catlmoid.^ 

If the mean cui^aturek (x>iiGnve towa^ the axis the film vdU 
tend tQ aroroadi ribe axk. Hence ffva fito fenniof 
catenoid wiuchk nearest axk be cik{^u:ed 
it will tend to fiaove farther the aids and 

Hence rile film in k ^ 

luck ki m unstatde aquiltb^ it k 

exposed/ to *equal.'pra8ikretf''^kkhin'^e^ 
ike drcikarca^4)l::^kitenoid^^m^^ 

ifiat _ the^, ipUmie'; .1^^^ ^ ynd^ ' 
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The ettetionms to stabte or net 

may be <Atamed as foUows>-^* ' mi 

l*et PABQ and A^B (fig. 14) be two catenaries having the 
same direetriic Head interie<ihig m A and B. Draw Fp and 
touching both camnaries, P/» and‘Q(^ will intersect at T, a (>omt in 
thc) directrix; for since any cStt^naiy with its directrix is a 
similar figure to any other catenary wit^ its dfrectrix^ if the 
directrix off the one coincides with that of the other the centre of 
' similitude must lie on the 

doxnmon directrix. Ahd^ 
since the curves at P and 
P are equa^ inclined to 
the directrix, P and p are 
corresponding pomts and 
the line P p must pass 
through the centre of 
similitude. Similarly 
must pass through the 
centre of similitude. 
Hence T, the point of 
intersection of Pp and 

0?, must be the centre 

of similitude and must be on the common directrix. Hence 
the tangents at A and B to the upper catenary must intersect 
above the directrix, and the tangents at A and B to the lower 
catenaiy must intersect below the directrix. The condition 
of stabmty of a catenoid is therefore that the tangents at Ihe 
extremities of its generating catenary must intersect before they 
reach the directrix. 



Stability of a Plane Surf ace.— We shall next consider the limit- 
ing conditions of stability of the horizontal surface which 
separates a heavier fluid above from a lighter fiuid below. Thus, 
in an experiment of F. Duprez Sur un cas partictilier de P6qui- 
libre des liquides,” Nouoeaux Mini, de VAcad. de Belgique, xSsr et 
a vessel containing olive oil is placed with its mouth down- 
wards in a vessel containinff a mixture of alcohol and water, the 
mixture being denser than tne oil. The surf^ of separation is in 
this case horizontal and stable, so that the equQibnum is estab- 
lished of itself. Alcohol is then added veiy gradually to the 
mixture till it becomes lighter than the oil. The erailibrium of 
the fluids would now be unstable if it were not for tne tension of 


the surface which separates them, and which, when the orifice of 
the vessel is not too large, continues to preserve the stability of 
the equilibrium. 

When the eq^brium at last becomes unstable, the destruc- 
tion of equilibnum takes place by the lighter fluid ascending in 
one part of the orifice and the heavier descending hfi the other. 
Hence the displacement of the surface to which we must direct 
our attention is one which does not alter the volume of the liquid 
in the vessel, and which therefore is upward in one part of the 
surface and downward in another. The simplest case is that of a 
rectangular orifice in a horizontal plane, the sides being a and b. 

Let the evLtiojce of scparatioii be originally in the pl^e of the 
odfieei and let the co-ormnates x and y'be measured from one cenner 
psurallel to the sides a and b xespectivety^ and let « be measured 
upwards* tThen if be the density of the upper kquid.^and w that of 
the lower, liquid, and P the original pxeeaure at the surtajce of separa- 
tion, titum when tl^e surface receives an upWard displacement r, the 
presimre above it will be P-pgt, and that b<aoW tt'will be 
so that the surface will be acted on by an upward psesSurs {p^^w)g». 
Now if the displacement m be evexywhere very small, the curvature in 


e evezywhere very small, tne curvature m 
the planes parallel to rr and yr will be d*r/di*and respectively, 

and if Tis the snrfsce-tenskm the whole upward fofioe willoe 
fd^x . iH\ 
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That the sRoface tnmv coincide With the edge of the which 
is a sectmigle. wboee sides are a nod i), we must have , 
pawenr , 

when m and n are integi^ numbers. Also. i£ m and i« are both 
unity, the displacement will be entirely positive, and the volume of 
the liquid will not be constant. That the volume may be constant, 
either n or m must be an even number. We have, therefore, to 
consider die conditions under which 

cannot be made negative. Under these conditions the equiUbriom 
is stable for all small displacements of the surface. The smaUest 

admissible value ^ ie where a is the longer side of 

the rectangle. Hence the condition of stability ih that 

is a positive quantity. When the breadth b is less than 
the length a may be unlimited. 

When the oiwce is circular of radius a. the hmitmg value of 
a Is where x is the least root of the equation 

- ~+5:^6-^/6..g+*c.,=o. 

The least root of this equation is 

^=3*83171. 

If A is the height to which the liqmd will rise in a capillary tube of 
unit radius, then the diameter of iSbe largest orifice is 

2a = 3*83 1 7 s/{A) ss 5‘4i 88 n/(A) . 

Duprez found from his experiments 

la* 5*485 \r(A). 

[The above theory may be well illustrated by a lecture ex- 
periment. A thin-walled glass tube of internal diameter equal 
to 14I mm. is ground true at the lower end. The upper end 
ia contracted and is fitted with a rubber tube under the control 
of a pinch-cock. Water is sucked up from a vessel of moderate 
size, the rubber is nipped, and by a quick motion the tube 
and vessel are s^arated, preferably by a downward movement 
of the latter. The inverted tube, vath its suspended water, 
being held in a clamp, a beaker containing a few drops of eth^ 
is brought up from below until the free surface of the water is 
in contact with ether vapour. The lowering of tension, which 
follows the condensation of the vapour, is then strikingly shown 
by the sudden precipitation of the water.] 

Effect of Surface-tension on the Velocity of Wastes, — ^When a 
series of waves is propagated on the surface of a liquid, the sur- 
face-tension has the effect of increasit^ the pressure at the 
crests of the waves and diminishing it in the troughs. If the 
wave-length is A, the equation of the surface is 

yrnbtm 


The pressure due to the surface tension T is 

This pressure must be added to the pressure due to gravity 
gpy» Hence the waves will be propagated as if the intensity 
of gravity 

instead of g. Now it is shown in hydrodynamics that the 
velocity qf propagation of wayes in deep water is that acqimed 
by a heavy b<My fall^ through half the radius of the circle 
whose circumference is the wave-length, or 

2w /lA 

Thu velocity is a minimum when 

\-Jir jJJ. 
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wEVtti ^en^tiii^less than A force 

cbncemed is that 4 f stiilibe^tei^ioh. Ix)itl p»rbpo!Mld fo 

distinguish the latter Id^ 6f waves by the vii^ of ripples* 
When a TpM bcH^ is {^tly^^m a liqmd^0i%ms% 

at rest> mov^ i with^ velMty waves 

prop^ated various vdocides 

accoMtng to their respective In front of the 

bo<fy the relath^ velocity of^ ^^liid and the body varies from 
V where the fluid is at zero at the cutwater on the 

front suiiice of the waves produced by the bo<^ 

win travel forwards fasforihaii the body nil they reach a distance 
fomt ft at whidi the relative velocity of the body and the fluid 
is equal to the veli:^ty of propagation cOrres^nding to the 
vrave-length. IW waWs then travel dong with the body at 
a constant distance in front of it Hence at a certain distance 
in flont of the t^y there is a series of waves which are stationary 
mik req[)ect td the body. Of these, thc mraves of minimum velo- 
city form 4 ^tionary wave nearest to the hont of the body. 
Between 'body and this first wave the surface is comparatively 
smooth. comes the stationary wave of minimum vdocity, 
which is the most marked of the series. In front of this is a 
double series of stationary wavesf, the gravitation tvaves forming 
a series increasing in wave-length witii their distance in front 
of the body, and ^e surface-tension waves or ripples diminishing 
m wave-length with their distance from the body, and both sets 
Of waves ramdly dimmishing m amplitude with their distance 
from the body. 

If the current-function of ihe water referred to the body 
considered as origin is then the equation of the form of the 
crest of a wave of velocity w, the crest of which travels along 
with the body, is 

' ' ■ df^wds 

where tfx is an dement of the lOngth of the crest. To integrate 
this eouktion for a* solid of given form is probably difficult, 
but it Is ^y to iee tiiat at some distance on either side of the 
body, where the liquid is sei^ibly at r^t, the crest of the wave 
will approximate to afl asymptote incKned to the path of the 
body at an ai^le whose sine fs w/V^ where w is the velocity Of 
the wave and V is that Of the bod ' 

The crests of ihe' different kinds of waves will therefore appear 
to divei^ as they get farther from the body, And the waves 
themselv^ trill be less and less perceptible. But those whose 
wave-length is near to that of the wave of minimum vdocity 
will diveige less than any of the others, so that the most marked 
feature at a distance from the body ^1 be the two long lines 
of rip^te of minimum velpcify. If the angle between these 
is 26, the Velocity of the body is is sec tf, where fe> for water is 
about 23 centimetres per second. 

[I^rd Kelvin’s formula (i) may be applied to find the surface- 
tensipn of a dean or contaminated liquid from observations 
upon the length of waves of ^0^ periodic time, travelling 
over the surface. If » « A/r we have 

' ' ' ■ ■ 

h denoting the depth of the liquid. In observatioxis up)n ripples 
the factor involving h may usually be omitted, and thus in the 
case of water (p =>1) 

■: ^ ,■ • :• • , ( 3 ).:,, 

simpt3^;^:1% method las the advantage of independence of 
what fiiit||y'^t>ccur at placM whOre the liquid is in contact with 
solid bodies. 

The waves may be generated by electrically maintained 
tuning-forks hrom. which dippdni ^ch the surface ; but special 
arrangements are needed M tenderi% 
obstacles are (i) the smallness of the waves, and {2) the changes 
which occur at speeds too rapid for the eye to follow. The second 
obstacle is surmounted by the rid of ihe stitibOseo^ 

Of Observation, the light bring mtennhtent in the period of 
ribratiOn, so t^t practically M one fhase is seem Jhi order 
tb ten 4 ri^ vitiUte the 


nwithbd*^ by wbkfli 

followinigi*esult8 ha^ been bbteined - ■ 

pamphpriiaotiiona nearly :oease<«* 1 SS'O, . 

l^tUiatea|^th sodium oleate . ' ' / " : \ ; " 

(PM. iM^l^Hofvember ^ 4 ^ of varjops y^piy: 

surfaces at >18®, jC,, reclmncri, in 

, the teniiibn iy cl^ water thus found is cbhsiderably lov^ 
that (81) aobpfod by Quincke, but it seems to be entitled 
to confidence, at any tate the deficiency is not due to con- 
tamination ri the,9^ 

A cricuiatipn anribgous to that of Lord Kelvin may be applied 
to find the frequency of transverse vibrations of a cywfier 

of liquid under the getiio^ of the capiila^ force. Taking the case 
where the motion is sti^tly in two dimensions, we may write 
as the polar equation of :^e surface at time r 

r x^a+ttnCOsnScosp^, . ..... (4) 

where p is given by 

. . . . . . ( 5 ) 

li n « I, the section reniams circular, there is no force of restitu- 
tion^ and The principal vibration, in which the section 

becomes ^iptical, corresponds to n - 2. 

Vibrations of this kind are observed whenever liquid issues 
from an elliptical or other non-circular hole, or even when it is 
poured from the lip of an ordinary jug ; and they aJ’e super- 
posed upon the generri progressive motion.^ Since the phase 
of vibration depends upon the time elapsed, it is always the same 
at the same point in space, and thus the motion is steady in the 
hydrody];uumcal sense, and the boundary of the jet is a fixed 
surface. In so far as the yibrations may be r^arded as iso- 
chronouSj the, distance between consecutive corresponding 
points of the recu^ent fijOfure, or, as it may be called, tibie unwe- 
length of the fgure, is directiy proportional to the velocity of 
the jet, Le. to tee squajre root of tee head. But as the head in- 


vibrations. A departifre from tee law of isochronism may teen 
be e^qocted to develop ifrielf. 

The traiaverse vibrations of non-circular jets allow us to solve 
a problem which at furst sight would appear to be of great 
dimculty. According tp Marangoni the diminished surface- 
tension of soapy wat^. is due to tee formation of a film. The 
formation cannot be instantaneous, and if we could measure 
tee tension of a surface not more than of a second old, we 
might esqact to find ft undisturl^di or nearly so, from that 
proper to pure water. In order ip car^ out experiment 
tee jet is caused to issife from an eUiptical orifice in a plate, 
about 2 mni^ by x inm ^ uncleir a fre^ of 15 on. A comparison 
under shmla^ circumstances shows that harifiy any 

difference vin the wave-leiagths, of the patterns phta|nea wite 
pure and with soapy water, fmm which we conclude teat at tlfis 
mitiri stage, tee surfai^-tensions^^^w tee same. As eludy as 
1869 Dupte had arrived at a simi^ condusfon from esqori- 
ments upon tee vertical rise of .fine jets. 

A formula, rimilar to (5), may be given for tee frecjiiendeB 
of vibratipii pi a sf^ical ;m li<luid under capiU^ force. 
If, as before, the frequ and a tifo 

i^foere, we have 
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n denoting tee order of tee spherk^ h^^ tite 

deviation from a spherical ^gum ia To find tee 
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Gravity. 
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glass in presence of 


Water. 

Mercury. 

Air. 
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AlcoAiol 

Olive OH . , . 

Tuxpenttne v . . * . 

Petroleum . * . , * 5 

Hydrochloric Adjd . . , 

Solution of HyposidH 1 
phiteofSoda -J 

o*7bS6 

0*0807 ^ ' 
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Olive Oil and Alcohol. xil*a. 

Olive oil and aqueous alo^ol <sp. g. *923i» tension of free surface 
25* 5), 6*8, angle 87"* 48'. 

Quincke has determined tiie surface of a great many 

substances near their j»oint of fusion or solidification. His 
method was that of observing the form of a large drop standing 
on a plane surface. If K is the height of the flat surface 
of the drop, and k that of the point where its tangent plane is 
vertical, then 

T=i(K.*)V 

Quincke finds that for several series of substances the surface- 
tension is nearly proportional to the density, so that if we call 

Surf ace-Tensions of Liquids ai their Point of Solidiftcaiion, 
From Quincke. 


Substance. 

Temperature of 
Solidification. 

Surface- 

Tension. 

Platinum . . .... 

, 3000® C 

1638 

Gold . « • « • • . . 

1300 ® 

983 

Zinc . • ^ V • ! ' . • * . 

360® 

\ 860 

Tin • « . . .'« « 

230® 

587 

Mercury . . , ... . 

-40® 

577 

I.ead • . . . . « • t 

330 * 

448 

Silver . . . , „ . 

looo® 

419 

Bismuth . . ... 

365^ 

382 

Potassium . . . , . . , 


364 

Sodium 

§0^ , 

253 

Antimony . . . , . . . 


244 

Borax . . . . ... 

lOOQ^ 

2 X 3 

Carbonate of Soda . , . . 

xooq? 

206 

Chloride of Sodium . . 


II4 

Water 

0® 

86-3 

Selenium . . ... 

2x7® 

70.4 

Sulphur 

XIX® 

4x3 

Phosphorus 

43 * 

4i*i 

Wax 

68® 

33-4 


(K - the specific cohesion, we may state the general 

results of his exfieriih^ts as follows 
The bromides and iodides have a spi^fid cohesion about 
half that of mercury. The nitrates, dblorides, sugars and fats, 
as also antimony, have a speqfic 

cohjssion naa^^ thatoffmeimiry^^ Water, the carbonates 

and^ and the metals 

platlh^^ gpld^ and copper have a specific 

cohesion Zinc, iron and palladium, 

threb^^^ l^^ sodium, six times that of 


mercury* 
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to die liquid whieh^# ^d^fii^^ 
equivalent to the pibduc^ 
abaolute temperature into the de- 
pren^nt of the surface-tension per 
jof ti^perature. We may 
cAu this heat of surfate^ 

the experiments 
of C ISrutmer C. J. E, Wolf 
that at ordbaiy 

latent heat of extension of the 
suflace of water is dynamically 
to about half the 
work done in prpdudbag 

of the matters dis> 
CoUecM Seierit^c 
eatafksfoh , the subject of capillarity is 
be made tq A. W. Keinold arm Sir A.^ \V. 


very wide, v ; tceferenoe may oe made tq A. W. Remold and Sir A. W. 
RUcker (iwiiZ* tVaiis. x$86. Ramsay and I. Shields 


(Zeitschr. pkiM^ 0em» tgg^, 13, p* agaL* on the' theoretkjal side, 

see papers by Ipii^ Williu^ R. EdtvOs ^daa,, 1886. 

27. p. 452) ; LlDi ^an der Waals, G. JBakker and other writers of the 
Dutch school (J. C. M. ; R.) 

OAPJSTRilJia GIOVANNI DI <;i386>>i456), Italian friar, 
theologian and inquisitor, was bom in the little village of Capis- 
trano m the Abruzzi, of a family which had come to Italy with 
the Angevins. JlSe Kved at first a wholly secular life, married, 
and became a succea^ul magistnt^ ; he took part in the con- 
tinual struggl<» of the small* Itaifiim states in such a way as to 
compromise himseH. I^ri^ captivity he was practically 
ruined and lost his ybung wife. He then in despair entered the 
Franciscan order and at once gave himsell up to the most 
rigorous asceticism, violently defending the ideal of strict 
observahcer He was charged with various missions by the popes 
Eugenius IV. and Nicholas V., in whicl^ he acquitted himself with 
implacable violence. As legate or inquisitor he pemecuted the 
last Fraticelli of Ferrara, the Jesuati of Venice, the Jews of Sicily, 
Moldavia and Poland, and, above all^ the Hussites of Germany, 
Hungary and Bph^ia ; his aim in the last case was to make 
conferences impossible between the representatives! of Rome and 
the Bohemians, for every attempt at conciliation/seemed to him 
to be conniving at heresy. Fmally, after the taking of Con- 
stantinople, he succeeded in gathering troops together for a 
crusade against the Turks (1455), which at least helped to raise 
the siege ^ Belgrade, which was being blockfiKiM I^ 

II. He died shortly afterwards (Octobe^^ sg; ^56)1^4^ 
canonized in zfipo. Capistrano^ in spite of 
found time tp, work both in the lifeihne of 
Bernardino of Siena and after, at the reform of of 

minor Froncisoans, and to uphold both in his 

speeches the ni^st advanced theories upon 
as op^posed to that of the councils. W 

See B, Jeuieib, Johannes von Capistrano, vol. ^ S)as und 
Wirken " ; vol. il : Die handaChrildfeheu JM^ich- 

nungen von Beden und Tractaten Capistxmns,’^' (xst 'Seciei, Breslau, 
I903-I9©5)- 

CAPBAbi caput, head), in architedlut^ the^^^ 
membtf of the pplunm^ which projects on in 

with the i^i^r shaft. The bulk of th^(^^al m^ either be 
coxrvex, in the Doric capital ; concave, a| in the bell of the 
C6rihtn^ capital ; or br^et^ out, as in the Ionic capital. 
These arc the three principal types on which all capitals arc 
baiedv The capitals M Girec^,!!)^, tbhk: atid Corinthian oitforo 
are given in the article Order. 

It occupies in all mbniufiei^ 
builii!^, always been the {aevoqrite feature sele(^^ 
bmafnehtatab^ has become 

^ of impoitahce am 

m#Eiypuui^<lom 
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th«^ PtolKn^pc dpmtk$^ venous river plants were em-* eohittui^ inoukitiig haa baoome n definite foitn i tins in the 
employed deqeraMvely mid tj^ * 3 otti 8 capi^ goee tb^apugh ^ Pertibenoi^ reaches culmination, where the convexity is at the 
^ij^n te$> And bcHtom with a (klicate uniting curve. The 8l9pmg side 6 f 



Fig. I. — Lo- 
tus Capital 
from Karaak* 


Fig. 3 .-*Papyros Capital from Kamak. 

various modifications (fig. 3). Some kind of volute capital is 
shown in the Assyrian DM-reliefs, but no Assyrian capital has 
ever been found ; those exhibited as such in Ibe British Museum 
&re bases. ^ 

The Persian capital belongs to the third class above mentioned, 
the brackets are carved with the lion (%. 4) or the griflin pro- 
ject!^ right and left to support and lessen the bearing of the 
arehitmve^ and on their b^ks carry other brackets at right 
angles to support the cross timbers. The profuse decoration 
underneath tim bradket capital in the palace of Xerxes and 


Fxo. 5.-i^Early Greek Capital from the Tomb of Agamemnon 
Mycenae. 

the echinus becomes flatter m the later examples, and in the 
Colosseum at iRome forms a quarter round. 

In the Ionic capital of the Archaic temple of Diana at Ephesus 
(560 B.c ) the width of the abacus is twice that of its depth, 
consequently the earliest Ionic capital known was virtually a 




Ffo. 3.— Modified Lotus 
Capital from Philae. 


Fig. 4. — Persian Capital 
from PersepOlis. 


elsewhere^ serves no structural function, but gives some variety 
to the extenuated shaft. 

The earli^t Greek ^pital is that showju in the Temple*fmco 
at Cnossus in Crete (x w b,c) ; it was of the first type^-convex, 
and was probably moulded in stucco : the second is rfpresontad 
by the richly carved exwnple of the columns (fig. 5) flanjkiii^ the 
tomb of Agamcxqnon Myp^nae rxoo nx.), also convex, 
carved with tt^e chevron with an apophyge on which 

the buds p{ some fiowers are squi^^ The Dorm capit 4 fd;the 
tatnpk ^ Apollo At Syraqifi^ fidlows, in wiufn the 


Fig, 6, — Cormthian Capital from the Tholos of Epidaixms. 

bracket capital. A century later, in the temple on the Ilissus, 
published in Stuart and Revett, the abacus hes become square. 
One of the most beautiful Chririthian capitals is that from the 
Tholos of Epidaurus (400 b.c.) (fig. 6) ; it illustrates the transition 
between the earlier 
Greek capital of Baa^ 
and the Roman version 
of the temple of Mars 
yitpr (fig. 7). 

Thp loliace of the 
GreekCorinthiancapital 
was based on the Acan- 
thus spihosus, that of 
the Roman on the Acan^^ 
tbui| mollis ; the capital 
of the temple of Vesta 
and other examples at 
l^ompeii ate carv^ with 
foUi^ of a different Fm. 

Byaantme cafdtah t < 

aifi of endless yiinety$ Mtiie Ronum conipbslm^ca)^^ wnuM 
seem to have bocn^lhe fivTonrite type tlwy ifalbked at fixett 
Ae Ibcfc <of stones ^wne Mt^ u 4t tmm 
bm the quaciy, andfihfi seolpmr,<iit to cam ft, m t eed 



I jtjie Temple 




Venice. 


bring taktti from Bysifitme churches. The iUiKStiiajoo^ ^ the 
capitAl in S.yitak, Ramiaa (figs. 9 und so) ^ 
doslexot retjoired to carry the archi the springing of which was 
iiaiich;wider than the abacus the capital. 

The RjMnancsque and Gothic capitals throughout EuroM 
present the same variety as in the Byzantine and for the awe 




meets with many repetitions of the same, design. One of 

the most remarlmble is the 
capital in which the leaves 
ai^ carved as if blown by the 
^ wind ; the finest example 
bei^ in Sta Sophia^ Thessa’ 
lonica; those in St Mark’s^ 
Venice (fig, 8 ) specially 
attracted Buskin’s fancy. 
Othem are found in St Apolli- 
nare-in*classe; Ravenna. The 
Thistle and Pine capital is 


Fig. 9. — Byzantine Capital 
from the Church of S. Vitale, 
Ravenna. 




Fxg« xi.-^ushion 
Capital. 


Fig. 10. — ^Byzantine Capital from 
the Church of S. Vitale, Ravenna. 


fbund in St Maik’sy Venice ; St Luke’s, Delphi; the mosques 
of Kairawan and of Ibn Tfilun, Caiio, in the two latter cases 



ffia ficipinr of ifjniaair 



Fro. 13.— Gothic Capitals from Wells Cathedral. 

reascm, that the artist evolved his conception of the design from 
the block he was carving, but in these styles it goes furaer on 
account of the clustering of columns and piers. 

The earliest type of capital in Lombardy and Germany is that 
which is known as the cushion-cap, in which the lower portion 
of the cube block has been cut away to meet the circular sbsdt 
(fig. ii). These early types were generally painted at first with 
various geometrical designs, afterwards carved. 

In Byzantine capitals, the eagle, the lion and the lamb are 
occasionally carved, but 
treated conventionally. 

In the Romanesque and 
Gothic styles, in addition 
to birds and beasts, figures 
are frequently introduced 
into capitals, those in the 
Lombard work being 
rudely carved and verging 
on the grotesque ; later, 
the sculpture reaches a 
higher standard ; in the 
cloisters of Monreale 
(fig. iz) the birds being 
wonderfully true to 
nature. In England and 
France (figs. 13 and 14), the figures introduced into the capitals 
are sometimes full of character. These capitals, however, are 
not equal to those 
of the Early English 
school, in which the 
folinge is conven- 
tion^y treated aa 
if it had been 
copied from metal 
work, and is of 
infinite variety, 
being found in 
small village 
qbuiches as well as 
in catfiedtids. 

Referent has 
only been made < 
to the leading 
eimmifiaa of the 
Roman, i^capitab ; 

ill t^ wm. r3.^Italian Renaissance ( 

S. Maria del Mbraooli^ 


Fig. x4.--Gothic Capitals from Amiens 
Cathedral 
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.Gothic 




wip ^mpk^«d Revival^ new 

ooMbinatioite b^^lhe dbi^ for . its ca^tad^; 0 Most of : the 
ornament can tp Roman 8oazoe$| a^^ less 

vigorous, shorn mucii^^ more delicai^ W in its 

carving, .■■jrv,'' '■ :■ ■ ■■' •■■•' V . -S.)' 

CAPITMi*(sie. capital stock or Ini^^ in oconomics, genenUly, 
accumulated wealth eith^ of ^a mn or a community, that 
is awipl^ for earning intereati^tl^^ fresh wealth. In 
sociid; jlPcu^n it is someltoBfr^^^ as annthetiGal to labour, 
bi^4t p ip malit^ tho^ the 

of .alfSimual prodi^|«es^^^ ftqm 
fumti^imiits^ to sphere df pic^!^^ 

in^t^ insti^eyiip^ pme^wpl 

vmty, aa4»- secum of 

progre^^^^ an iiiei^i^ the 

increm^i or aimlo^us to the 

increment ^rj^pulation 'i^ of the' Of ciVnited man. 
Hepce ^^Al and othor economists, when seeking a graphic 
expressub m the service of €a|»tal,have called it ** lubstincnce.” 
The labomer serves by giving physical and mental effort in 
ord^ to supply his means of consumption. The capitalist, or 
laU^mr-capitalist, serves by 'abstaining from consumption, by 
deti 3 ring himself the present enjo}mient of more or less of his 
means of consumption, in the prospect of a future profit. This 
quality, apparent enough in the tannings of capital^ applies 
equally to ^l its forms and stages ; mcalise whether a capitalist 
stocks his warehouse with go^ and pmduce, improves land, 
lends on mortgage dr other security, builds a factory, opens a 
mine,, or orders construction of machines or ships, there is 
the element of self-deprival for the present, with the risk of 
ultimate loss of what is his own, and what, instead of saving and 
embodying iii some productive form, he might chobse to consume. 
On this ground rests tl^ justification of the claims of capital to 
its mddsti^ in the form of rent, interest or 

profitsofti^^ 

Tb of industry or the comforts of life, 

a tb?e of productbn rate of consumption^ with 

consequent accumulatitm of sources, or in other words, the 
formation of capital, is indispensable. The primitive cultivators 
of the soil, whiter those of ancient times or the pioneers who 
formed settlements in the forests of the New World, soon dis- 
covered that their labour would be rendered more effective by 
implements and auxiliai^ powers of various kinds, and that until 
the produce from existing means of cultivation exceeded what 
was necessary for their subsistence, there could be neither labour 
on their part to produce such implements and auxiliaries, nor 
means to purdiase them. Eveiy branch of industry has thus 
had a demand for capital within its own circles from the earliest 
times. The flint arrow-heads, the stone and bronae utensils of 
fc^iliflfrous orig^ implements of agriculture, war 

atn! navigation, of which m read in Homer, were roe forerunners 
o%that ^ won display of ^s, machines, engines, 
fv^nljOes costly appliances, trhich 

replant so largo a of civAieed countries, 

and ^ii^ut roe prb^^ing^ have been 

develop^: Nor in the a or the production 

simply of^i^, is tlte need of implements, and of other auxiliary 
power, whbf|^r animal or mOcbanical, the only need immediately 
experfenccidlf ; JJhe demands on the surplus of produce over con- 
sumption are yll^us and incbsSnt. Near the spcibe of reclamed 
ground, from Whah the cultivator derives but a bare livelihood, 
are some t tta if shyits ^ that, # drabed and enclosed, would add 
consideraUy in two or three yearn to the produce; the’ forest 
and other natural obaltiuctions might also be driven farther back 
Avith the resultlb a years^ of profit ; fences atO necessaiy ‘ 

to allow of pastnre crops, roads have to be made and; 

faiKi buildings to 1^ er€cm^>ias the woijcrp^^s 
invesrinents follow^ and bypithese succeasive ouldayi pAst 
savings in improvemento, iraewed and enhanced from gen^tlon 
ro'gchemrion, in itS^iPUral stam |i^ 

commtSi^, b at liihgth 



Wealth 
have 


bro^t^bto a higb^ hiat^^of 

ci 4 >ital in the sofl is substantiaUy the hbtoQr.^ 
other spheres. J^ f^gcpss can be made m ” “ 

large,, .wbj^t reiM^^ imm 

rnms&'m 

whicb'-.^^'biipj^vi^ 

may 

the connsbii^^ mons^^ls the^idi^^^ of it 

nowadi^; Ilie a count^r^ scaroe be 

less than the whole invesbiilbtsin a probictive form, 

and possessing a recogMied prodikmm lvalue. 

Adam Smith’s dii^fi^on of ^ fixed ” and “ ” 

capital in the Wealth ii^§fjottons (book ii. c. i.) candbC fail to be 
always useful in exhibfi^g the various forms and conditions 
under which capital b employed. Yet the principal pheno- 
mena of capital are found to be the same, whether the form of 
investment be more or less permanent or circulable. The 
machinery in which capital is - * fixed,” and which yields a profit 
without apparently changing hands, is in reality passing away 
day by day, until it is worn out, and has to be replaced. So 
also of drainage and other land improvements. When the 
natural forests have been consumed and the landownets begm 
to plant trees bn the bare places, the plantations while growmg 
are a source of health, shelter and emMlislunent— they are not 
without a material profit throug^iit beir various stages to 
maturity— and when, at the lapse ii^ i^en^ or more years, they 
are ready to be cut down, and 


purposes, there is a harvest of the \ 


cgpitoiM^cpended 


as essentially as in the case of the mdie crops of 

wheat or oats. The chief dbtinction would appear to rest in the 
element of time elapsing between the outlay of capital and its 
return, Capital ihay t^ employed in ‘short loans or bills of 
exchange at twu or three months, in paying wages of labour 
for whidi lhere may be return in a day or not in less than a year 
or moro> or in operatioib mvolvi^ wiroin themselves every form 
of icabTO expenditu^viand^i^^ years or ninety-nine 

years for the pixinabi^ which they proceed. 

But the common chari^ of capital is that of a fund yield- 
ing a mturn and reprtjl^c^ whether the time to this end 
be loxig or shoii;,. of expenditure or labour (all 

expenmtmre to labcmr of one kind or 

another) into pjrbdacitii^ and unproductive ” by the same 
authority (book ii. c. s) is also apposite both ior, purposes of 
political economy and practical guidance, though economb^ 
have found it difficult to define where “ productive expenditure” 
ends and “unproductive expenditure’^ begins. Adam Smith 
includes in his enumeration of the “ fixed capital ” of a countiy 
“the acquired and useful abilities of the inhabitants”; 
and in this sense expenditure on education^ arts mid sciences 
might be . deemed expenditure of the most productive value, 
and yet be wanting in strict commercial account of the profit 
and loss. It must be admitted that ^ere is a phonal expendi- 
ture among all ranl^ of 

a capital esroenditt^ becbme^^i^^^ a pro- 
ductive app^ridUj alwiays un- 
productive fbmliiii; the to of 


the community.] 

The subject in 
ol it at any length w^ 
subject wul be foun( 
work, but the follow 
PHncipUs of PoHHi 
Principles of PoliHcai 
A. Marshall, PnitcMm < 
and Inierest i K. 
ings ; see aho the 


Is'ls ftto of and a discussion 

The 

Ii ei^ry rniportant; economic 
cehsulted :^^^ Mill, 


Cairns, Smm Leading 
Walker, 

]fehm-3lawerk. Capital 
Capital and its Bam- 

atiitiuion of SoeUdHim^ Ac.) for Mi intditMei^ ontb* importanoe 

of' 'woiaikt.. . 
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wmm o^nitituM cs dntiiiguished^^^ 

]utUiig;jfcb»^(^ inatter of priwte ven^ 

geatio0^ or ui^er tte order of some aeUKxmst^ted 

Qidmoim to VigUaiiites of 

(^ohiia>: orof lynch In the early stages of society 

a toai^ “avenger of Wood on behalf 

of ihe lemUy^^ 0 ipan kflled/ and not as representing 
the authority of ' the : state ^ and Maitland^ Hist. Eng.* 

ii. 447.)* Thismode of deaUnjo; with hoimcide survives in the 
vendetta of Corska and of the Mainotes in Greece^ and in certain 
of the southern states of North America. The obligati<m or^ 
inclination to take ven^;eance depends on the fact of homicide, 
and not on the drcumstances in which it was committed, ue. 
it is a part of the fex talionis. The mischief of this system was 
aUeviated under the Levitical law by the creation of cities of 
refuge, and in Greece and Italy, both in Pagan and Christian 
times, by the recognition of the right of sanctuapr in temples 
and churches. A Second mode of dealing with homicide was that 
known to early Teutonic and early Celtic law, where the relatives 
of the deceased, instead of the life of the slayer^ received the 
wer of the deceased, f>. a payment in proportion to the rank 
of the slain, and the king received the blood-wite for the loss 
of his man. But even under this system certain crimes were 
in .^iglo-Saxon law bot-less, f.a. no compensation could 
be paad^ and the offender must suffer the p^alty of death. 
In the laws of Khammurabi, king of Babylon (2285-2242 
B.C.), the death penalty is imposed for many offences. The 
modes for executing it specially named are burning, drowning 
and impalement (Oldest Code of Laws, by C. H. W. Johns, 1903). 
Under the Roman law, “ capital ” punishment also included 
punishments which deprived the offender of the status of 
Roman citizen defndnutio, capitis amissio^, e,g. condemna- 

tion to servitude in the mines or to deportation to an island 
{Dig. 48. 19 )< 

United Kingdont.-^^The. modes of capital punishment in 
England under the Saxon and Danish kings were various : 

hanging, beheadii^, burning, drowning, stoning, and 
^ntgm precipitation from rocks. The principle on which this 
iawBeng variety depended was that where an offence was 
metbodM. as to entitle the king to outlaw the offender, 

he forfeited all, life and limb, lands and goods, and that the 
king might take his life and choose the mode of death. William 
the Conqueror would not allow judgment of death to be exe- 
cuted by hanging and substituted mutilation ; but his successors 
varied somewhat in their policy as to capital punishment, and 
by the 13th century the penalty of death became by usage (with- 
out legislation) the usual punishment for high and petty treason 
and for all felonies (except mayhem and petty larceny, i,e. theft 
of property worth less than is.) ; see Stephen, Hist, Cr, Law, 
vol. i. 458 ; Pollock and Maitland, Hist, Eng, Law, yol, ii. ^59. 
It therefore included all the more serious forms of crime against 
person or property, such as murder, manslaughter, arson, high- 
way robbery, burglary (or hamesucken) and larceny ; and when 
statutory felonies were created they were also punishable by 
death unless the statute otherwise provided. The dtjath penally 
was also extended to heretics under the: writ de keretico com- 
^rsfufo, whi(^ was lawfuQy iswiable undqr statute fr^ 1382 
(5 Ric. II. stat. 5)until 1677 (29 Chas. II. c. 9). OFVk tbk 
the legislature 1^ adopted ^e civil kw of ^e Rphito 
vritich was ' not a -pait d the EngHsh tonunon^^l^^ 

jaw), or btealjd]^ oa^ t^ wheel (as under the Roman law 

smd thh 

coffihon kw^ losd 

a jUaited 

at^ ifpuld 


AeyCSbtirA’ as inheritor of Christian tradition ooid ^iteniah 
juriifirudeiice.* The Roman law under the empire^did 
the execution of citizens ^cept under the Lex Porda, Bi^t ^e 
right of the emperors to legiskte per rescriptum pnneipis msiAbA 
thtm to disrepird the ordmary law when so disposed. The SSi^ 
novel of Justinian provided that criminal causes against ckriCi 
should be tried by the judges, and that the convicted cleric 
should be degraded by kis bishop before his condemnation by 
the secular power, and other novels gave the bishops considerable 
influence, if not authority, over the lay judiciary. In western 
Europe the right given by imperial legislation m the Eastern 
Empire was utilized by the Papacy to claim privilege of clergy, 
t.a. that clerks must be remitted to the bishop for canonical 
punishment, and not subjected to civil condemnation at all. 
The history of benefit of clergy is given in Pollock and Maitland, 
Hist, English Law, vol. i. pp. 424-440, and Stephen, Hist, Cr, 
Jmw, vol. iii. 459, 4^3* By degrees the privilege was extended 
not only to persons who could prove ordination or show a genuine 
tonsure, but all persons who had sufficient learning to tie able 
to read the neck-verse ^s, li. v. 1). Before the Reformation 
the ecclesiastical courts had ceased to take any effective action 
with respect to clerks accused of offences against the king’s laws ; 
and by the time of Henry VII. burning on the hand under the 
order of the king's judges was substituted for the old process 
of compurgation in use in the spiritual courts. 

The effect of the claim of benefit of clergy is said to have been 
to increase the number of convictions, though it mitigated the 
punishment ; and it became, in fact, a means of showing mercy 
to certain classes of individuals convicted of crime as a kind 
of privilege to the educated, i,e, to all clerks whether secular 
or religious (25 Edw. III. stat. 3) ; and it was allowed only 
in case of a first conviction, except in the case of clerks who could 
produce their letters of orders or a certificate of ordination^ 
To prevent a second claim it was the practice to brand murderers 
with the letter M, and other felons with the lybum T, arid Ben 
Jonson was in 1598 so marked for manslaughter. 

The reign of Heniy VIII. was marked by extreme severity 
in the execution of cnminals-^^as during this time 72,000 persons 
are said to Imve been hanged. After the formation of English 
settlements in America the severity of the law was mitigated 
by the practice of reprieving persons sentenced to deam on 
condition of their consenting to be transported to the American 
colonies, and to enter into bond service there. The practice 
seems to have been borrcwed from Spain, and to have been begun 
in 1597 (39 Eliz. c. 4). It was applied by CromwcU after his 
cam^ign in Ireland, and was in full force immediately after 
the Restoration, and is recognized in the Habeas Corpus Act 
1677, and was used for the Cameronians during Claverhouse's 
campaign in south-west Scotland. In the 1 8th century the courts 
were empowered to sentence felons to transportation (see 
Doportatton) instead of to execution, and this state of the law 
continued until 1857 (6 Law Quarterly Review, p. 388). This 
power to sentence to transportation at first applied only to 
felonies with benefit of cler^ ; but in 1705, on the abolition 
of the necessity of proving capacity to read, all criminals alike 
became entitled to the l^iiefit previously reserved to clerks. 
Benefit of clergy was finally abolished in 1827 as to all 
persons not having privilege of peerage, and in 1841 as 
to peers and peeresses. Its beneficial effect had now been 
exkaueted, since no cleigyable offences remained capital crimes. 

At the end of the 18th Oeritury .the criminal kw of all Europe 
was ferccioYis and indiscriminate in its administration of capital 
riishmeiit for almost ^Ifotms of grave crime ; and yet owing 
pover^, sockl ^sbriSitkmsy^^^a^^ of the poiko, 

ii iotms of crime were lar trioreffiiimerous than they how‘ are; 
like arid of the Eipglish law were questkmad 

l» early a» Goldsmith thtdtfgh the mouth of 

Of WitrifkW^^ even queriwning 

^nishmg offences of a slight ikture. In cas^^wmu^ 

its aB fro^^ 

iW Cut W man who has shown a the 
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U{e< of another. Apnxi&t all n bot it 

k not so against jbim whoisteak my propei^ifi He adds ^ter ; 
** When by iodkci^nikte paial laws the Biittioh> beholds the sanie 
punishment iifluced to ^dissimilar degrees! of guilty the peofde 
are led to lose all se^e of distinctioii iin the crime, and ^is 
distinctioa is the bulwark of all moradh^v’ 

The opinion ex^essed by Goldffositb was strongly supported 
by Bentham>B«omilly, BeisilliCc^taga and Mackintosh in England^ 
•ml resulted in considerable mitigation of the severity of tt^ law. 
In 1800 oVer 200 and in 181$ about 180 crimes were capital. 
As the result of the labour of these eminent men and their 
disc^lesv and of Sir Robert Peel^ there are now only four crimes 
(oth^ than ofifences against military law or nav^ di8d{)line) 
capitally punishable in £ngiand--high treason^ murder, piracy 
with violence, and destruction of pubHc arsenals and dockyards 
(The Dockyarck^ Ah:., Protection Act 1772). An attempt to 
abolish the death penalty for this last offence was made in 1837, 
but failed, and has not since been renewed. In the case 
of the last two offences sentence of death need not be pro- 
nounced, but may be recorded (4 Geo. IV. c. 48). Since 1838 
it has in {nactice been executed only for murder; the method 

being by 

Tho^^ange in the severity of the law is best illustrated by the 
fe^owing statistics ; — 


Years. 

Death Sentences. 

Sentences Executed. | 

For all 
Crimes. 

For 

Murder. 

For all 
Crimes. 

For 

Murder. 

1831 

160X 

14 

53 

12 

183J > 

93* 

9 

3.3 

6 

*838 

1 16 


6 

5 

1862* 

29 

28 

15 

15 


During the twelve years from 1893 ^ ^9^4^ 7^^ persons were 
committed for trial for murder, being an average of 65. The 
highest number was in 1893 end the lowest in 1900 (51). Of 
those tried in 1904, 28 mal^ and 2 females) were convicted 
of murder, 16 (all males; were executed ; 9 males and 2 females 
had their sentences commuted to penal servitude for life. 

In Scotland capital punishment can be imposed only for 
treason, murder and offences against 10 Geo. IV. c. 38, f.s. 
wilful shooting, stabbing, strangling or throwing corrosives with 
intent to murder, maim, disfigure, disable, or do grievous bodily 
harm, in all cases where if death had ensued the offence would 
have been murder. Prior to 1S87 rape, robbery, wilful ffre-raising 


BnHihsCeUmes and 

€ode sememe of death ihay^ be^j^^ for waging wm agaitist 
the ]tii%>((iw xai) and lor J3surdet)(k ^2)^ If tte mtird^k eomr 
mitted :i:y ft man under sentenoe ot <transportet^ for life^dha 
death penalty must be imposed (s. In other cases it is 
alternative. This (X)d& hat (been 

the Straits Setdements and Hbng*-iRcM%^ and in the Sudan. 
In most of the British colonies and possessions the death penalty 
may be iiephsed only in. the case of high treason, wilful murder 
and piracy with violence. Buthi New South Wales and Victoria 
sentence of death may be passed for rape and criminal abuse of 
I girls under ten. In Queensland the law was the same until the 
passing of the Criming Code of 1899. . 

I Under the Canadian Criminal Code of 1892 the death sentence 
may be imposed for treason (s. 657), murder (3.231), rape (2^267), 
piracy with violence (s. 127), and upon subjects of a friendly 
power who levy war on the king in Canada (s. 68). But the judge 
15 bound by statute to report on all death sentences, and the date 
of execution is fixed so as to give time for considering the report. 
The sentence is executed by has^fing. In South Africa the 
criminal law is based on the Roman<-Dutch law, under which 
capital punishment is liable for treason (mws» perduellioms or 
laesae majestatis), murder and rap)e (van Leeuwen, c. 36). In the 
Cape Colony rape is still capital (R. v. Nonosi, 1885 ; i Buchanan, 
1898;. In Na^ rape may be punished by hang^ (act no. 22, 
1898). Though the Roman-Dutch modes of executing the 
sentence by decapitation or breaking on the wheel have not been 
formally abolished, in practice the sentence in the Cape Colony is 
execut^ by hanging. In the Transvaal hanging is now the sole 
mode of executing capital punishment (Criminal Procedure 
Code, 1903, s. 244). The Roman-Dutch law as to crime and 
punishn^nts has superseded in Ceylon and British Guiana 
by (Hrdinancc. 

Austria-Hungary , — In Austria capital punishment was in 1787 
for a time abolished, but was reintroduced in 1795 for high 
treason, and in 1803 for certain other crimes. Under the 
penal code still in force in 1906 it might be indicted for 
the offences in the table given below, but not on offenders 
who were under twenty when they committed the offence. 
The annexed table indicates that the full sentence was 
sparingly executed. Under a Penal Code disdted in 1906, 
however, only two offences were made capital, vis. high treason 
against the person of the emperor and the graver cases of 
murder. The sentence is executed by hanging. 


and incest, and many other crimes, 
were also capital offences ; but in 
practice the pains of law were re- 
stricted at the instance of the prose- 
cution. The method is by hanging. 

In Ireland capital punishment 
may indicted for the same 
offences as in England, except 
offences under the Dockyards Pro- 
tection Act 1772, and it is carried 
out in the same manner. 


' 

Crimes Punishable by 
Death. 

1853 to 1873. 

1875 to 1900. 

1901 to 1903. 

Con- 

demned. 

Executed. 

Con- 

demned. 

Executed. 

Con* 

demned. 

Executed. 

High tifeason . . . . . 

4 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

Murder, a 136 .... 

880 

102 

2085 

81 

80 

9 

KlUing by robbersi s. 141 . 

12 

3 

35 

I 

3 

Q 

Public violence, ss. 85, 87, 

, , 

, , 

I 

0 

p 

0 

Incendiarism, s. 167 . . 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

' 0' . 

Criminal use of explosives 
(explosives law, s. 4). 


‘ 

• * 


j 


OQenses under Military I.<nr.-r-Thus far only crimes against 
the ordinary law of the land have been dealt with. But both 
the Naval Discipline Act of 1866 axul the Army Act empower 
couris-martial to pass sentence for a number of offences against 
military .apd naval laws. Such sentences are rarely if ever 
passed where an, ordinary court is within reach, or except in time 
of war. The .oSai^ces extend from traitorous oommunication 
with the enemy anducowardioe on the field to falling asleep while 
acting as a sentinel 4m active service. It is lor me authority^ 
confirmipg a sentence of death by court-mailM to direct thO 
apode pieiception, which both in the British and United States 
gimiet k ufuftU by shooting or hanging. During the Indian 
Mutiny spate npitineers were^xeouted by being blown from the 
inouib of caanom As to tkli hktory rOi pinUriunents 

see CiiKfej Military and MariM, 

^ Each ^ these years followed le^iisktion eevkity 

of punishment. 


Under the Belgian Penal Code of 1867 the death 
penalty is nstained for certain forms of high trea^ and for 
assassination and parricide by pomning^ It may not be 
pronounced on a person under e%htfien. Th^ 

I executed paUicIy by the guiUotine. No execution seems to 
l havc taken place rince 1863.^ 

Dmiaari^.n-Smtence of death may be iiz^ed for most fonns 
of high treason, aggravated cases of murder, rapt and vpfeacy* 
It k executed pubhdy by tbeyaxc. |(Mfcndcrs,un<wei|^ 
not liaMe. . 

/ FifOand.-^ln Finl^ihe deajd^ penalty kalleged ddt fohavc 
bmm inflicted since 2824: It may be; im^sed ion the 1^^ 
lion of tte grand duchess of the bdad irf/a 

Shiite, and 

France,----Vndtr i 3 it ancien regime in drimes bad 

^beoomsicaptkikl m 2789. The 
soiae ^amsfit^^ i^ binakipg an the w 
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and was coupled with mutilatton. tJnder titie Penal Code of 
iSio/as amended in or after 1839^ evr^ ao late as thirty^ 
ofEen^s were capital^ one being perjuiy against a prisoner 
resulting in his condemnation to death (art 361). At present it 
may be imposed for wounding a public official with intent to 
murder (art. 333)1 assassixmtion/ p^cide, poisonmg/ IdlHng to 
commit a crime or escape from justice (arts. 302, 304). But 
juries freely exercise the power of acquitting in capital cases, or 
of defeating the capital sentence by finding extenuating circum- 
stances in more than seven-eighths of the cases, which compels 
the court to reduce the piinislment by one or more degrees, i.e, 
below the penalty of death. And in recent times the prerogative 
of mercy has been continually exercised by the president, even in 
gross cases where public opinion demanded the extreme penalty. 
The sentence is executed in public by the guillotine. 

. Gertfiany,— In many of the states of Germany capital punish- 
ment had been abolished (Brunswick, Coburg, Nassau, Olden- 
burg in 1849; Saxe-Meimngen, Saxe-Weimar, 1862 ; Baden, 
1863 ; Saxony, 1868). But it has been restored by the Imperial 
Criminal Code of 1872, in the case of attempts on the life of the 
emperor, or of the sovereign of any federal state in which the 
ofiender happens to be (s. 80), and for deliberate homicide (s. 211) 
— as opposed to intentional homicide without deliberation — and 
for certain treasonable acts committed when a state of siege has 
been proclaimed. The sentence is executed by beheading (s. 13). 

Holland , — In Holland there have been no executions since 
1860. Capital punishment (by hanging) was abolished in 1870, 
and was not reintroduced in the Penal Code of 1886. 

Italy , — Capital punishment was abolished in Tuscany as far 
back as 1786, and from Italy has come the chief opposition to 
the death penalty, originated by Beccaria, and supported by 
many eminent jurists. Under the Penal Code of 1888 the death 
penalty was abrogated for all crimes, even for regicide. The 
cases of homicide in Italy are very numerous compared with 
those in England, amounting in 1905 to 105 per million as com- 
pared with 27 per million in the United Kingdom. 

Japan , — ^The penalty of death is executed by hanging within a 
prison. It may be imposed for executing or contriving acts 
of violence against the mikado or certain of his family, and for 
seditious violence with the object of seizing the territory or 
subverting the government or laws of Japan, or conspiring 
with foreign powers to commence hostilities against Japan. It 
is inflicted for certain forms of homicide, substantially wilful 
murder in the first degree. 

Norway , — Under Norwegian law, up to 1905, sentence of death 
might be passed for murder with premeditation, but the court 
might as an alternative decree penal servitude for life. Sentence 
of death had also to be passed in cases where a person under 
sentence of penal servitude for life committed murder or culpable 
homicide, or caused bodily injuries in circumstances warranting 
a sentence of penal servitude for life, or committed robbery or 
the graver forms of wilful fire-raising, The sentence was 
carried out by decapitation (see Beheading) ; but there had 
been no execution since 1876. The new Norwegian Code, 
which came into force on the 6th of January 1905, abolished 
capital punishment. 

Portugal , — ^There has been considerable objection in Porti^ 
to capital punishment, and it was abolished in 1867. 

i?t^ma.-^~Capital punishment was abolished in 1864. 

Russia,— In 1750, under the empress Elizabeth, capital punish- 
ment was abolished ; but it was restored later and was freely 
inflicted, the sentence being executed by shooting, beheading 
or hangmg. According to a Home Office Return in Ei^land 
m 1907 llie death penalty is abolished, except in cases where the 
lives of the emperor, emtpress or heir to the t^ne are concerned. 

iS(£i^i^Under the Spanidi Benal^ Code of ^870 the foUowix^ 
crimes Are capital zr-Hodttciog a 16 ^ dechwe; war 

against Spain, killing the cKiverri^ aasasainatipn. 

anethod employed -is mcutien in public by the garrote. 
Biif ^fae’daalh stotenoa isiavelfj]^^ 

for cMnefiir paiw 

cide is 


5 fssdm.^'Ihe severity of the law in Sweden was greatly miti- 
gated so far back as 1777. Under the Penal Code of the 
penirity of death may be imposed for certain forms of treason, in*^ 
eluding attempts on the life of the sovereign or on the independence 
of Sweden, and for premeditated homicide {assassina^, and in 
certain cases for oflences committed by persons under sentence 
of imprisonment for life. In 1901 a bill to abolish capital 
punishment was rejected by both houses of die Swedish 
parliament 

Switzerland , — Capital punishment was abolished in Switzer- 
land in 1874 by Federal legislation ; but in 1879, in consequence 
of a plebiscite, each canton was empowered to restore the 
death penalty for oflences in its territory. The Federal govern- 
ment was unwilling to take this course, but was impelled to it 
by the fact that, between 1874 and 1879, cases of premeditated 
murder had considerably increased. Seven of the cantons out 
of twenty-two have exercised the power given to restore capital 
punishment But there do not seem to have been any cases 
in which the death penalty has been inflicted ; and on the 
assassination of the empress of Austria at Geneva in 1898 it 
was found that the laws of the canton did not permit the execu- 
tion of the assassin. The canton of Zug imposes the lowest 
minimum penalty known, i,e, three years’ imprisonment for 
wilful homicide, the maximum being imprisonment for life. 

United States of America , — Under the Federal laws sentence 
of death may be passed for treason against the United States 
and for piracy and for murder within the Federal jurisdiction. 
But for the most part the punishment of crime is regulated by 
the laws of the constituent states of the Union. 

The death penalty was abolished in Michigan in 1846 except 
for treason, and wholly in Wisconsin in 1853. In Maine it was 
abolished and subsequently re-enacted, but again abolished 
in 1887. In Rhode Island it was abolished in 1852, but restored 
in 1882, only in case of murder committed by a person under 
sentence of imprisonment for life (Laws, 1896, c. 277, s. 2). 
In all the other states the death penalty may still be inflicted : 
in Alabama, Delaware, Georgia, Maryland, and West Virginia, 
for treason, murder, arson and rape ; in Alaska, Arizona, 
Kansas, New Jersey, Mississippi, Montana, New York, North 
Dakota, Oregon, and South Dakota, for treason and murder ; 
in Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Mexico, Nevada, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, Utah and Wyoming, for murder only ; 
in Kentucky and Virginia, for treason, murder and rape; 
in Vermont, for treason, murder and arson ; in Indiana, for 
treason, murder, and for arson if death result ; in California, 
for treason, murder and train-wrecking ; in North Carolina, 
for murder, rape, arson and burglary ; in Florida, Missouri, 
South Carolina, Tennessee and Texas, for murder and rape ; 
in Arkansas and Louisiana, for treason, murder, rape, and 
administering poison or use of dangerous weapons with intent 
to murder. Louisiana is cited by Girardin {le droit de punir) 
as a state in which the death penalty was abolished in 1830. 
Under the influence of the eminent jurist, E. Livingston, who 
framed the state codes, the legislature certainly passed a resolu- 
tion against capital punishment. But since as early as 1846 
it has been there lawful, subject to a power given to the jury, 
to bring in a verdict of guilty, “ but no capital punisflment,” 
which had the eflect of imposing a sentence of ha^d labour for 
life. In certain states the jury has, under local legislation, the 
i^t to award the sentence. Hie Constitutionality of such 
legislation has been doubted, but has been recognized by the 
courts of Illmois and Iowa. Sentence of death is executed 
by hangings except in New York, Massachusetts and Ohio, where 
it k carried out by “ electrocution ” {q,v.). 

With the mitigatkn of the law as to punishment, antation 
against the theoiy of capital punishment h^ lost muem of its 
force. But many European and American writers, y. 
some English writers and associations, advocate the 
tdtalaboStioxf of death punishment.^ The ulri^te 
ami^ntpf of capital punkhmeot lAlSiat 

9 pci(^}z 9 ik m i^t to take the Ifle of ai^ 
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any ^ound. But they also object to capital punishment : (i) on 
religious grounds, because it may deprive the sinner of his full time 
for repentance ; (2) on medical founds, because homicide is 
usually if not always evidence of mental disease or irresponsi- 
bility ; (3) on utilitarian grounds, because capital punishment is 
not re«dly deterrent, and is actually inflicted in so few instances 
that criminals discount the risks of undergoing it ; (4) on legal 
grounds, that the sentence being irrevocable and the evidence 
often circumstantial only, there is great risk of gross injustice 
in executing a person convicted of murder ; (5) on moral grounds, 
that the punishment does not fit the case nor effect the refor- 
mation of the offender. It is to be noted that the English 
Children Act 1908 expressly forbids the pronouncing or recording 
the sentence of death against any person under the age of 
sixteen (s. 103). 

The punishment is probably retained, partly from ingrained 
habit, partly from a sense of its appropriateness for certain 
crimes, but also that the ultima ratio may be available in cases 
of sufficient gravity to the commonweal. The apparent dis- 
crepancy between the number of trials and convictions for 
murder is not in England any evidence of hostility on the part 
of juries to capital punishment, which has on the whole lessened 
rather than increased since the middle of the 19th centuiy. It 
is rarely if ever necessary in England, though common in America, 
to question the jurors as to their views on capital punishment. 
The reasons for the comparatively small number of convictions 
for murder seem to be : (i) that court and jury in a capital case 
lean in favorem vitae, and if the offence falls short of the full 
gravity of murder, conviction for manslaughter only results ; 
(2) that in the absence of a statutory classification of the degrees 
of murder, the prerogative of mercy is exercised in cases falling 
short of the highest degree of gravity recognized by lawyers and 
by public opinion ; (3) that where the conviction rests on cir- 
cumstantial evidence the sentence is not executed unless the 
circumstantial evidence is conclusive ; (4) that charges of in- 
fanticide against the mothers of illegitimate children are treated 
mercifully by judge and jury, and usually terminate in acquittal, 
or in a conviction of concealment of birth ; (5) that many persons 
tried as murderers are obviously insane ; (6) that coroners’ 
juries are somewhat recklessly free in returning inquisitions 
of murder without any evidence which would warrant the 
conviction of the person accused. 

The medical doctrine, and that of Lombroso with respect 
to criminal atavism and irresponsibility, have probably tended 
to incline the public mind in favour of capital punishment, and 
Sir James Stephen and other eminent jurists have even been 
thereby tempted to advocate the execution of habitual criminals. 
It certainly seems strange that the community should feel bound 
carefully to preserve and tend a class of dangerous lunatics, and 
to give them, as Charles Kingsley says, the finest air in England 
and the right to kill two gaolers a week.” 

The whole question of capital punishment in the United 
Kingdom was considered by a royal commission appointed in 
1864, which reported in 1866 (Pari. Pap., 1866, 10,438). The 
commission took the opinions of all the judges of the supreme 
courts in the United Kingdom and of many other eminent 
persons, and collected the laws of other countries so far as this 
was ascertainable. The commissioners differed on the question 
of the expediency of abolishing or retaining capital punishment, 
and did not report thereon. But they recommend^ : (i) that 
it should be restricted throughout the United Kingdom to high 
treason and murder ; (2) alteration of the law of homicide so 
as to classify homicides according to their gravity, and to confine 
capital punishment to murder in the first degree ; (3) modifica- 
tipa.of the law as to child murder so as to punish certain cases 
of iitffanticide as misdemeanours ; (4) authorizing judges to 
direct sentence of death to be recorded ; (5) the abolition — 
since carried out--of public executions. 

Atnmoan]^, — Beccaria, Dei DelitU e dM§ Pene (1790) ; Bentham, 
of' ^nishment ; Lammasch, des Strafrechte 

(Leip£%ii^9oe} Olivecrona, De la peiine. de mori ; Mittermaier, 
Capital PmiUment ; Report of the Ray^Commission on Capital 
Punishment (rtl. Pap., x866, No, ro, 43 e|H^ Oldfield. The Penmy of 


Death (1902) ; Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law ; Pike, 
History of Crime ; Sir J. E- Stephen, of Crime in England ; 

S. Wgdpole. Historyy of England, vol. i. p. 191 ; vol. iv. p. 74; 
Andrews' Old Time Punishments*, A Century of Law Reform 
(T.ondon, 1901) ; Lecture ii. by Sir H. B. Poland ; Howard Association 
Publicaitdons. (W. F. C.) 

OAPITO (or Kopfel), WOLFGANG [Pabrictus] (1478-1541), 
German reformer, was of humble parentage at Hagenau in 
Alsace. He was educated for the medical profession, but also 
studied law, and applied himself so earnestly to theology that 
he received the doctorate in that faculty also, and, having 
joined the Benedictines, taught for some time at Freiburg. He 
acted for three years as pastor in Bruchsal, and was then called 
to the cathedrd church of Basd (X515). Here he made the 
acquaintance of Zwingli and began to correspond with Luther. 
In 1519 he removed to Mainz at the request of Albrecht, arch- 
bishop of tliat city, who soon made him his chancellor. In 1523 
he settled at Strassburg, where he remained till hLs death in 
November 1541. He had found it increasingly difficult to 
reconcile the new religion with the old, and from 1524 was one 
of the leaders of the reformed faith in Strassburg. He took a 
prominent part in the earlier ecclesiastical transactions of the 
i6th century, was present at the second conference of Zurich 
and at the conference of Marhuig, and along with Martin Bucer 
drew up the Confessio Tetrapolitana. Capito was always more 
concerned for the ” unity of the spirit ” than for dogmatic 
formularies, and from his endeavours to conciliate the Lutheran 
and Zwinglian parties in regard to the sacraments, he seems to 
have incurred the suspicions of his own friends ; while from his 
intimacy with Martin GsUarius and other divines of the Socinian 
school he drew on himself the charge of Arianism. His principal 
works were : — Insiitutionum Hehraicarum libri duo ; Enarrationes 
in Habacuc et Hoseam Prophetas ; a life of Oecolampadius and 
an account of the synod of Berne (1532). 

CAPITULARY (Med. Lat. capittdarium), a series of le^slative 
or administrative acts emanating from the Merovingian and 
Carolingian kings, so called as l^ing divided into sections or 
chapters {capiUda). With regard to these capitularies two 
questions arise: (i) as to the means by which they have been 
handed down to us ; (2) as to their true character and scope. 

1. As soon as the capitulary was composed, it was sent to the 
various functionaries of the Frankish empire, archbishops, 
bishops, missi and counts, a copy being kept by the chancellor 
in the archives of the palace. At the present day we do not 
possess a single capitulary in its original form ; but very 
frequently copies of these isolated capitularies were included in 
various scattered manuscripts, among pieces of a very different 
nature, ecclesiastical or secular. We fmd, therefore, a fair number 
of them in books which go back as far as the 9th or loth century. 
In recent editions in the case of each capitulary it is carefully 
indicated from what manuscripts it has b^n collated. 

These capitularies make provisions of a most varied nature ; 
it was therefore found necessary at quite an early date to classify 
them into chapters according to the subject. In 827 Ansegisus, 
abbot of St Wandrille at Fontenelle, made such a collection. 
He embodied them in four books: one of the ecclesiastical 
capitularies of Charlemagne, one of the ecclesiastical capitularies 
of Louis the Pious, one of the secular capitularies of Charlemagne, 
and one of the secular capitularies of Louis, bringing together 
similar provisions and suppressing duplicates. This collection 
soon gained ttn official authority, and after 829 Louis the Pious 
refers to it, citing book and section. 

After 827 new capitularies were naturally promulgated, and 
before 858 there appeared a second collection in three books, 
by an author calling himself Benedictus Levita. His aim was, 
he said, to complete the work of Ansegisus, and bring it up to 
date by continmng it from 827 to his own ; but ^ author 
has not only borrowed prescriptions from the capitularies ; he 
has introduced other documents into his collection, fragment of 
Roman laws, canons of the councils and especially spurious 
provisions very similar in character to those of the same date 
fowikt In the False Decrials, His contemporaries did not notice 
these spurious documents, but accepted the whole ooUectkm as 
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iiathentiCi and incorporated the four books of Ansegisus and 
the three of BenedictUs Levita into a single collection in seven 
books. The serious historic of to-day, however, is careful not 
to use books v,, vi. and vii. for purposes of reference. 

Early editors chose to republish this collection of Ansegisus 
and B^edictus as they found it. It was a distinguished French 
scholar, Etienne Baluze, who led the way to a fresh classification. 
In 1677 he brought out the Capitularia regum francorumy in two 
folio volumes, in which he published first the capitularies of the 
Merovingian kings, then those of Pippin, of Charles and of 
Louis the Pious, which he had found complete in various manu- 
scripts. After the date of 840, he published as supplements the 
unreliable collection of Ansegisus and Benedictus Levita, with 
the warning that the latter was quite untrustworthy. He then 
gave the capitularies of Charles the Bald, and of other Carolingian 
kings, either contemporaries or successors of Charles, which he 
had discovered in various places. A second edition of Baluze 
was published in 1780 in 2 volumes folio by Pierre de Chiniac. 

The edition of the Capitularies made in 1835 by George Pertz, 
in the Monumenia Germaniae (folio edition, vol. i., of the Leges) 
was not much advance on that of Baluze. A fresh revision was 
required, and the editors of the Mmumenta decided to reissue 
it in their quarto series, entrusting the work to Dr Alfred Boretius. 
In 1883 Boretius published his first volume, containing all the 
detached capitularies up to 827, together with various appendices 
bearing on them, and the collection of Ansegisus. Boretius, 
whose health had been ruined by overwork, was unable to finish 
his work ; it was continued by Victor Krause, who collected 
in vol. ii. the scattered capitularies of a date posterior to 828. 
Karl Zeumer and Albrecht Werminghoff drew up a detailed 
index of both volumes, in which all the essential wonds are noted. 
A third volume, prepared by Emil Seckel, was to include the 
collection of Benedictus Levita. 

2« Among the capitularies are to be found documents of a very 
varied kind. Boretius has divided them into several classes : — 

{a) The Capitula legihus addenda. — These are additions made 
by the king of the Franks to the barbarian laws promulgated 
under the Merovingians, the Salic law, the Ripuarian or the 
Bavarian. These capitularies have the same weight as the law 
which they complete ; they are particular in their application, 
applying, that is to say, only to the men subject to that law. 
Like the laws, they consist chiefly of scales of compensation, 
rules of procedure and points of civil law. They were solemnly 
promulgated in the local assemblies where the consent of the 
people was asked. Charlemagne and Louis the Pious seem to 
have made efforts to bring the other laws into harmony with the 
Salic law. It is also to be noted that by certain of the capitularies 
of this class, the king adds provisions affecting, not only a single 
law, but all the laws in use throughout the kingdom. 

{h) The Capitula ecclesiastica. — ^These capitularies were 
elaborated in the councils of the bishops ; the kings of the 
Pranks sanctioned the canon of the councils, and made them 
obligatory on all the Christians in the kingdom. 

(c) The Capitula per se scrihenda, — These embodied political 
decrees which all subjects of the kingdom were bound to observe. 
They often bore the name of edictum or of constitutio, and the 
provisions made in them were permanent. These capitularies 
were generally elaborated by the king of the Franks in the 
autumn assemblies or in the committees of the spring assemblies. 
Frequently we have only the proposition made by the king to 
the committee, capitula tractanda cum comitihus, episcopis, et 
ahbatibus, and not the final form which was adopted. 

(i) The Capitula missarum, which are the instructions given 
by Oiarlema^ and his successors to the missi sent into the 
various parts of the empire. They are sometimes drawn up in 
common for all the missi of a certain year — capitula missorum 
generaiia; sometimes for the mm sent only on a given circuit — 
eapiiula missorum sfecialia, Ttvese instructions sometimes hold 
gc^ onfy for the circuit of the sms ; they have no general 
mdicatim and are mer^^ 

(e) With cafHtularies haim been ineorporated various 
doboments ; for instmice, the rules to be observed fai administer- 
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ing the king’s private domain (the celebrated capitulary 
which is doubtless a collection of the instructions sent at various 
times to the agents of these domains) ; the partitions of the 
kingdom among the king’s sons, as, the Divisio regnorum of 806, 
or the Ordinatio imperii of 817 ; the oaths of peace and brother- 
hood which were taken on various occasions by the sons of Louis 
the Pious, &c. 

The merit of clearly establishing these distinctions belongs to 
Boretius. He has doubtless exaggerated the difference between 
the Capitula missorum and the Capitula per se scrihenda ; among 
the first are to be found provisions of a general and permanent 
nature, and among the second temporary measures are often 
included. But the idea of Boretius is none the less fruitful. In 
the capitularies there are usually permanent provisions and 
temporary provisions intermingled ; and the observation of 
this fact has made it possible more clearly to understand certain 
institutions of Charlemagne, e.g. military service. 

After the reign of Louis the Pious the capitularies became 
long and diffuse. Soon, from the loth century onwards, no 
provision of general application emanates from the kings. Hence- 
forth the kings only regulated private interests by charters ; it 
was not until the reign of Philip Augustus that general provisions 
again appeared ; but when they did so, they bore the name of 
ordinances {ordonnances). 

There were also capitularies of the Lombards. These capitu- 
laries formed a continuation of the I..ombard laws, and are 
printed as an appendix to these laws by Boretius in the folio 
edition of the Monumenta Germaniae, Leges, vol. iv. 

Authorities. — Boretius, Die Capitularien im Lon^obnrdenreich 
(Tlalle, 1864) ; and Beitvdge zur Capitularienhfitik (I^eipzig, 1874) ; 
G. Seeliger, Die Kapitularien der Karolinger (Munich, 1893). See 
also the histories of institutions or of law by Waitz, Brunner, 
Fustel de Coulanges, Viollet, Esmein. (C. Pf.) 

CAPITULATION (Lat. capitulum, a little head or division; 
capitulare, to treat upon terms), an agreement in time of war for 
the surrender to a hostile armed force of a particular body of 
troops, a town or a territory. It is an ordinary incident of war, 
and therefore no previous instructions from the captor’s govern- 
ment are required before finally settling the conditions of capitu- 
lation. The most usual of such conditions are freedom of religion 
and security of private property on the one hand, and a promise 
not to bear arms within a certain period on the other. Such 
agreements may be rashly concluded with an inferior officer, on 
whose authority the enemy are not in the actual position of the 
war entitled to place reliance. When an agreement is made by 
an officer who has not the proper authority or who has exceeded 
the limits of his authority, it is termed a sponsion, and, to be 
binding, must be confirmed by express or tacit ratification. 

! Article 35 of the Hague Convention (1899) on the laws and the 
customs of war lays down that “capitulations agreed on between 
the contracting parties must be in accordance with the rules of 
military honour. When once settled they must be observed by 
both the parties.” 

In another sense, capitulation is the name given to an arrange- 
ment by which foreigners are withdrawn, for most civil and 
criminal purposes, from the jurisdiction of the state making the 
capitulation. Thus in Turkey arrangements termed capitula- 
tions (q-v)f and treaties confirmatory of them, have been made 
between the Porte and other states by which foreigners resident 
in Turkey are subject to the laws of their respective countries. 
Tbc term is also applied by French writers to the oath which on 
his election the Holy Roman emperor used to make to tbe 
college of electors ; this related chiefly to such matters as regalian 
rights, appeals from local jurisdictions, the rights of the pope, &c. 

OAFlTULAT 10 N 8 <from lAt.caput,ot its Low-Latin dimmutivc 
capitulum, as indicating the form in which these acts were set 
down in “ chapters ” ; the Gr. equivalent cephaUosis, 
is occasionally used in works of the^ 17th century treaty 
granted by a state and conferring the privilege of extrartemtorial 
jurisdiction within its boundaries on the subjects of another 
stktc. Thus, in the 9th century, the caliph Harun-al-Rashid 
engaged to grant guaiantees and commercial facilities to such 
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Franks, subjects of the mperor Charlemagne> as should visit 
the East with the authorization of their emperor. After the 
break-up of the Frank empire, similar concessions were made to 
some of the practically independent Italian city states that grew 
up on its ruins. Thus, in 1098, the prince of Antioch granted a 
charter of this nature to the city of Genoa ; the king of Jerusalem 
extended the same privilege to Venice in 1123 and to Marseilles 
in 1136. Salah-ud-din (Saladin), sultan of Babylon (Cairo), 
granted a charter to the town of Pisa in 1173. The Byzantine 
emperors followed this example, and Cknoa, Pisa and Venice 
all obtained capitulations. The explanation of the practice is 
to he found in the fact that the sovereignty of the state was held 
in those ages to apply only to its subjects; foreigners were 
excluded from its rights and obligations. The privilege of 
citizenship was considered too precious to be extended to the 
alien, who was long practically an outlaw. But when the 
numbers, wealth and power of foreigners residing within the 
state became too great, it was found to be politic to subject them 
to some law, and it was held that this law should be their own. 
When the Turkish rule was substituted for that of the Byzantine 
emperors, the system already in existence was continued ; the 
various non-Moslem peoples were allowed their semi-autonomy 
in matters affecting their personal status, and the Genoese of 
Galata were confirmed in their privileges. But the first capitula- 
tion concluded with a foreign state was that of 1535 granted to 
the French. Lest it should be imagined that this was a concession 
wrested by the victorious Christian monarch from the decadent 
Turk, it should be borne in mind that Turkey was then at the 
height of her power, and tliat Francis I. had shortly before 
sustained a disastrous defeat at Pavia. His only hope of assist- 
ance lay in Suleiman I., whose attack on Vienna had been checked 
by the victorious Charles V. The appeal to Suleiman on the 
ground of the common interest of France and Turkey in over- 
coming Charles V.’s overweening power was successful ; the 
secret mission of Frangipani, an unofficial envoy who could be 
disowned in case of failure, paved the way for De la Forest’s 
embassy in 1534, and in 1536 the capitulations were signed.^ 
They amounted to a treaty of commerce and a treaty allowing 
the establishment of Frenchmen in Turkey and fixing the 
jurisdiction to be exercised over them : individual and religious 
liberty is guaranteed to them, the king of France is empowered 
to appoint consuls in Turkey, the consuls are recognized as 
competent to judge the civil and criminal affairs of French 
subjects in Turkey according to French law, and the consuls may 
appeal to the officers of the sultan for their aid in the execution 
of their sentences. This, the first of the capitulations, is practi- 
cally the prototype of its successors. Five years later, similar 
capitulations were concluded with Venice. The capitulations 
were at first held to be in force only during the lifetime of the 
sultan by whom they were granted ; thus in 1569 Sultan Selim II. 
renewed the French capitulations granted by his predecessor. 
In 1583 England obtained her first capitulation, until which time 
France had been the official protector of all Europeans estab- 
lished in Turkey. Later on, England claimed to protect the 
subjects of other nations, a claim which is rejected in the French 
capitulations of 1597, 1604 and 1607, the last-named of which 
explicitly lays down that the subjects of all nations not repre- 
sented at Constantinople by an ambassador shall be under 
French protection. In 1613 Holland obtained her first capitula- 
tion, with the assistance of the French ambassador, anxious 
to help a commercial rival of England. In 1673 the French, 
represented by the marquis de Nointel, succeeded in obtaining 
the renewal of the capitulations which, for various reasons, had 
remained unconfirmed since 1607. Louis XIV. had beea anxious 
to secure the protectorate of all Catholics in Turkey, but was 
obliged to content himself with the recognition of mis right to 
protect all I^tins of non-Turkbh nationality ; hiifdaims for the 
restoration to the Catholics of the Holy Placesf msurped by the 
Grelliwas also rejected, the sultan only undertaking to promise 
to reiMb^their churches to the Jesuit Qipi^lins. An important 

* XAJ^St» a knight of St John of Jerusalejn! was the first resident 
ambikm^oi^ <’f France at Constantinople. iHit died in 1537. 


commercial gain was the reduction of the import duties £rom 
5 to 3 % ; and all suits the value of which exceeded 4000 aspres 
in which French subjects sued, or were sued by, an Ottoman 
subject, were to be heard not by the ordinary tribunals but at the 
Porte itself. Later, France’s friendship secured for Turkey a 
successful negotiation of the peace of Belgrade in 1739, and the 
result was the capitulation of 1740 ; this is no longer limited in 
duration to the sultan’s lifetime but is made perpetual, and, 
moreover, declares that it cannot be modified without the assent 
of the French. It conferred on the French ambassador pre- 
cedence over his colleagues. Austria had obtained capitulations 
in 1718, modified in 1784 ; Russia secured similar privileges in 
1784. In the course of the i8th century nearly every Eiu-opean 
power had obtained these, and such newly-established countries 
as the United States of America, Belgium and Greece followed 
in the 19th centiuy. 

The chief privileges granted under the capitulations to 
foreigners resident in Turkey are the following: liberty of 
residence, inviolability of domicile, liberty to travel by land 
and sea, freedom of commerce, freedom of religion, immunity 
from local jurisdiction save under certain safeguards, ex- 
clusive extra-territorial jurisdiction over foreigners of tlie same 
nationality, and competence of the forum of the defendant in 
cases in which two foreigners are concerned (though the Sublime 
Porte has long claimed to exercise jurisdiction in criminal cases 
in which two foreigners of different nationality are concerned — 
the capitulations are silent on the point and the claim is resisted 
by the powers). 

The same system has been followed by such countries as Persia, 
China, Japan and Siam. 

The practical result of the capitulations in Turkey is to form 
each separate foreign colony into a sort of imperium in imperiOy 
and to hamper the local jurisdiction very considerably. As the 
state granting the capitulations progresses in civilization it 
chafes under these restraints in its sovereignty. Turkey’s 
former vassals, Rumania and Servia, though theoretically bound 
to respect the capitulations so long as they formed part of 
Turkey, had practically abrogated them long before securing 
their independence through the treaty of Berlin in 1878. The 
same may be said of Bulgaria. Japan was liberated from the 
burden of the capitulations some years ago. 

The extra-territorial jurisdiction exercised by the foreign 
powers over their subjects in Turkey and other countries where 
capitulations exist Ls regulated by special legislative enactments ; 
in the case of the United Kingdom by orders in council. 

In Turkey the capitulations are practically the only treaties 
in force with the powers, since the expiration about 1889 of the 
commercial treaties concluded in 1861-1862. As they all con- 
tain the “ most-favoured nation ” clause, the privileges in any 
one apply to all the powers, though not always claimed. Thus 
America and Belgium claim under their treaties with Turkey 
the right to try all their subjects, even if accused of offences 
gainst Ottoman subjects — a claim recently made by Belgium 
in the case of the Belgian subject Joris, accused of participation 
in the bomb outrage of 1905 at Yildiz. One peculiar privilege 
granted in the capitulations of 1675 (Art. 74) authorizes the 
king of England to buy in Turkey with his own money two 
cargoes of figs and raisins, in fertile and abundant years and not 
in times of dearth or scarcity, and provides that after a duty 
of 3 % has been paid thereon no obstacle or hindrance shall be 
given thereto. 

CAPIZ, a town and the capital of the province of Cdpiz, Panay, 
Philippine Islands, on the C 4 piz or Panay river, about 4 m. from 
its mouth on the N« coast. Pop. (1903) 18,525. C&piz has 
a large and beautiful Roman Catholic church (of stone), a 
Protestant church (with a hospital) and good government 
buildings, and is the seat of the provincial high school. Alcohol 
of a superior quality is manufactured in large quantities from 
the fermented juice of the nipa palm, which grows plentifully 
in the neighbouring swamps. Fishing and the weaving of fabrics 
of cotton, hemp and pineapple fibre are important industries. 
Rice and sugar are raised in abundance. Tobacco, Iiufiair coni 
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and cacao are produced to a limited extent ; and rice, alcohol^ 
sugar and copra are exported. ^ Coasting vessels ascend the 
river to the town. The language is Visayan. 

OAPMANY Y MONTPALAU, ANTONIO DE (1742-1813)1 
Spanish polygraph, was bom at Barcelona on the 24th of Novem- 
ber 1742. He retired from the army in 1770, and was subse- 
quently elected secretary of the Royal Academy of History at 
Madrid. His principal works are — Memarias histdricas sohre la 
marina^ commercio, y aries de la antigua ciudad de Barcelona 
(4 voJs. 1 7 79-1 792) ; Teatro histdrico-critico de la ehcuencia 
Espanola (1786); Filiosofia de la eloauncia (1776), and 
Cuestiones criticas sobre varios puntos de historia econdmica, 
politica, y militar (1807). Capmany died at Barcelona on the 
14th of November 1813. His monograph on the history of his 
birthplace still preserves much of its original value. 

CAPO DTSTRIA, GIOVANNI ANTONIO f J oannes], ^ Count 
(1776-1831), Russian statesman and president of the Greek 
republic, was bom at Corfu on the nth of February 1776. He 
belonged to an ancient Corfiot family which had immigrated 
from Istria in 1373, the title of count being granted to it by 
Charles Emmanuel, duke of Savoy, in 1689. The father of 
Giovanni, Antonio Maria Capo dTstria, was a man of consider- 
able importance in the island, a stiff aristocrat of the old school, 
who in 1798, after the treaty of Campo Formio had placed the 
Ionian Islands under French rule, was imprisoned for his oppo- 
sition to the new r6gime, his release next year being the earliest 
triumph of his son’s diplomacy. On the establishment in 1800, 
under Turkish suzerainty, of the septinsular republic — ^a settle- 
ment negotiated at Constantinople by the elder Capo dTstria — 
Giovanni, who had meanwhile studied medicine at Padua, entered 
the ifovemment service as secretary to the legislative council, 
and in one capacity or another exercised for the next seven years 
a determining voice in the affairs of the republic. At the begin- 
ning of 1807 he was appointed “ extraordinary military 
governor ” to organize the defence of Santa Maura against Ali 
Pasha of lannina, an enterprise which brought him into contact 
with Theodores Kolokotrones and other future chiefs of the war 
of Greek independence, and awoke in him that wider Hellenic 
patriotism which was so largely to influence his career. 

Throughout the period of his official connexion with the 
Ionian government, Cajio dTstria had been a consistent upholder 
of Russian influence in the islands ; and when the treaty of 
Tilsit (1807) dashed his hopes by handing over the Ionian republic 
to Napoleon, he did not relinquish his belief in Russia as the most 
reliable ally of the Greek cause. He accordingly refused the 
offers made to him by the French government, and accepted the 
invitation of the Russian chancellor Romanzov to enter the tsar’s 
service. He went to St Petersburg in 1809, and was appointed 
to the honorary post of attach^ to the foreign office, but it was 
not till two years after, in 1811, that he was actually employed 
in diplomatic work as attachd to Baron Stackelberg, the Russian 
amb^ador at Vienna. His knowledge of the near East was here 
of great service, and in the followinij year he was attached, as chief 
of his diplomatic bureau, to Admiral Chichagov, on his mission 
to the Danubian principalities to stir up trouble in the Balkan 
peninsula as a diversion on the flank of Austria, and to attempt 
to supplement the treaty of Bucharest by an offensive and 
defensive alliance with the Ottoman empire. The Moscow 
campaign of 1812 intervened ; Chichagov was disgraced in con- 
sequence of his failure to destroy Napoleon at the passage of the 
Beresina; but Capo dTstria war not involved, was made a 
councillor of state and continued in his diplomatic functions. 
During the campaign of 1813 he was attached to the staff of 
Barclay de Tolly and was pesent at the battles of Liitzen, 
Bautzen, Dresden and Leipzig. With the advance of the allies 
he was sent to Switzerla^ to secure the withdrawal of the 
republic from the French alliance. Here, in spite of his instruc- 
tions to guarantee the neutrality ^f Switzerland, signed on his 

^ After his election to the px^k i^residency in 1827, Capo dTstria. 
wboke baJbtisihlM names were Giovanni Antonio, signed himself 
Jbhhnes^Ocpdtitr^ the fonh by whkh he is very coinmonly 


own responsibility the poclamation issued by Prince Schv^rzen- 
berg, stating the intention of the allied troops to march through 
the country. His motive was to prevent any appearance of dis- 
agreement among the allies. The emperor Alexander, to whom he 
hastened to make an explanation in person, endorsed his action. 

Caf)o dTstria was present with the allies in Paris, and after the 
siting of the first peace of Paris he was rewarded by the tsar 
with the order of St Vladimir and his full confidence. At the 
congress of Vienna his influence was conspicuous ; he represented 
the tsar on the Swiss committee, was associated with Rasumovsky 
in negotiating the tangled Polish and Saxon questions, and was 
the Russian plenipotentiary in the discussions with the Baron 
vom Stein on the affairs of Germany. His Memoir e sur V empire 
germanique, of the 9th of February 1815, presented to the tsar, 
was based on the policy of keeping Germany weak in order to 
secure Russian preponderance in its councils. It was perhaps 
from a similar motive that, after the Waterloo campaign, he 
strenuously opposed the proposals for the dismemberment of 
France. It was on his advice that the due de Richelieu persuaded 
Louis XVIII. to write the autograph letter in which he declared 
his intention of resigning rather than submit to any diminution 
of the territories handed down to him by his ancestors.^ ThtJ 
treaty of the 20th of November 1815, which formed for years the 
basis of the effective concert of Europe, was also largely his work. 

On the 26th of September 1815, after the proclamation of the 
Holy Alliance at the great review on the plain of Vertus, Capo 
dTstria was named a secretaiy of state. On his return to St 
Petersburg, he shared the ministry of foreign affairs with Count 
Nesselrode, though the latter as senior signed all documents. 
Capo dTstria, however, had sole charge of the newly acquired 
province of Bessarabia, which he governed conspicuously well. 
In 1818 he attended the emperor Alexander at the congress of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and in the following year obtained leave to visit 
his home. He travelled by way of Venice, Rome and Naples, 
his progress exciting the liveliest apprehensions of the powers, 
notably of Austria. The “ Jacobin ’’ pose of the tsar was 
notorious, his all-embracing ambition hardly less so ; and Russian 
travellers in Italy, notably the emperor’s former tutor, Cisar de 
I^harpe, were little careful in the expression of their sympathy 
for the ideals of the Carbonari. In Metternich’s eyes (^po 
d’lstria, “ the coryphaeus of liberalism,” was responsible for the 
tsar’s vagaries, the fount of all the ills of which the times were 
sick ; and, for all the count’s diplomatic reticence, the Austrian 
spies who dogged his footsteps earned their salaries by reporting 
sayings that set the reactionary courts in a flutter. For 
Metternich the overthrow of Capo d’lstria’s influence became a 
necessity of political salvation. At Corfu Capo dTstria Ixjcame 
the repository of all the grievances of his countrymen against 
the robust administration of Sir Thomas Maitland. At the 
congress of Vienna the count had supported the British pro- 
tectorate over the Ionian Islands, the advantages of which from 
the point of view of trade and security were obvious; but 
the drastic methods of ” King Tom’s ” government, symbolized 
by a gallows for pirates and other evil-doers in every popular 
gathering place, offended his local patriotism. He submitted a 
memorandum on the subject to the tsar, and before returning to 
Russia travelled via Paris to England to lay the grievances of the 
lonians before the British government. His reception was a cold 
one, mainly due to his own disingenuousness, for he refused to 
show British ministers the memorandum which he had already 
submitted to the Russian emperor, on the ground that it was 
intended only for his own private use. The whole thing seemed, 
rightly or wrongly, an excuse for the intervention of Russia in 
affairs which were by treaty wholly British. 

On his return to St Petersburg in the autumn of 1819, Capo 
d’lstria resumed his influence in the intimate counsels of the tsar. 
The murder of the Russian agent, Kotzebue, in March, had 
shaken but not destroyed Alexander’s liberalism, and it was 
Capo d’lstria who drew up the emperor’s protest against the 
Carbbad decrees and the declaration of his adherence to con- 
etitutional views (sec Alexander L). In October 1820 Capo 

* The letter was written by Michael Stonidza ami by Louis 
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d’lstria accompanied the tsar to the congress at Troppau. The 
events of the year — the murder of the due de Berry in March, 
the Revolutions in Spain and in Naples--liad produced their 
effect. Ale^mader was, in Mettemich's exultant language, a 
changed man,” and Capo dTstria apparently shared his conver- 
sion to reactionary principles. The Austrian chancellor now 
put forth all his powers to bring Alexander under his own 
influence, and to overthrow Capo d'Istria, whom he despised, 
distrusted and feared. In 1821 Alexander Ypilanti’s misguided 
raid into the Danubian principalities gave him his opportunity. 
The news reached the tsar at the congress of Laibach, and to 
Capo dTstria was entrusted the task of writing the letter to 
YpsUanti in which the tsar repudiated his claim, publicly pro- 
claimed that he had the sympathy and support of Russia. For 
a while the position of Capo dTstria was saved; but it was 
known that he had been approached by the agent of the Greek 
Heiaifia before Ypsilanti, and that he had encouraged Ypsilanti 
to take up the ill-fated adventure which he himself had refused ; 
he was hated at the Russian court as an upstart Greek, and 
Mettemich was never weary of impressing on all and sundry that 
he was ‘‘ using Russian policy for Greek ends.” At last nothing 
but long habit and native loyalty to those who had served him 
well, prevented Alexander from parting with a minister who had 
ceased to possess his confidence. Capo dTstria, anticipating his 
dismissal, resigned on the eve of the tsar’s departure for the 
congress of Verona (1822), and retired into private life at Geneva. 

On the nth of April 1827 the Greek national assembly at 
Troezene elected Capo dTstria president of the republic. The 
vote was a triumph for the Russian faction, for the count, even 
after his fall, had not lost the personal regard of the emperor 
Alexander, nor ceased to consider himself a Russian official. 
He accepted the offer, but was in no hurry to take up the thank- 
less task. In J uly he visited the emperor Nicholas 1 . at Tsarskoye 
Selo, receiving permission to proceed and instructions as 
to the policy he should adopt, and he next made a tour of the 
courts of Europe in search of moral and material support. The 
news of the battle of Navarino (27th of October 1827) hastened 
his arrival ; the British frigate “ Warspite ” was placed at his 
disposal to carry him to Greece, and on the 19th of January 1828 
he landed at Nauplia. 

Capo dTstria’s rule in Greece had to contend against immense 
difficulties — the utter poverty of the treasury, the barbarism 
of the people but recently emancipated, the continued presence 
of Ibrahim Pasha, with an unbroken army, in the south of the 
Morea, His strength lay in his experience of affairs and in the 
support of Russia : but he was by inheritance an aristocrat and 
by training an official, lacking in broad human sympathy, and 
therefore Uttle fitted to deal with the wild and democratic 
elements of the society it was his task to control. The Greeks 
could understand the international status given to them by his 
presidency, and for a while the enthusiasm evoked by his arrival 
made him master of the situation. He thoroughly represented 
Greek sentiment, too, in his refusal to accept the narrow limits 
which the powers, in successive protocols, sought to impose on 
the new state (see Grsege). But the Russian administrative 
system by which he sought to restrain the native turbulence 
was bound in the end to ^ fatal to him. The wild chiefs of riie 
revolution, won over at first by their inclusion in his government, 
were offended by his European airs and Russian uniform, and 
alienated by his preference for the educated Greeks of the 
Phanar and of Corfu, his promotion of his brothers yiaro and 
Agostino to high commands causing special offence. Dissatisfac- 
tion ended in open rebellion ; the islands revolted ; Capo dTstria 
called in the aid of the Russian admjral ; and Miaoulis, the hero 
of the Greek war at sea, blew up titofMfi^ips under ^ command 
to prevent their falling into the^a^ of the go^o^piment. On 
land, so far as the president was concerned, the climax was 
reached with the attempt to coerce the Mavromichales of the 
Maina, the bravest and most turbulent of the mountain dans, 
whose chief, Petros Mavicmichaks^commonly known asPetrobey. 
"^d played a leading part in the War of Independence* The 

^t waa an insurrectioa in the Maina (Easter, 1830), and the j 
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imprisonment of those ol the Mavromichales, induding Petrobey, 
who h£^>pened to be in the power of the government. At t^ 
news of Aeir chief tJtin’s imprisonment the Mainots, who had for 
a while been pacified, once more flew to arms and threatened to 
march on Nauplia ; but t^otiations were opened, and on the 
advice of the Russian minister Petrobey consented to make his 
submission to the president. Unhappily, when he was brought 
under guard to the appointed interview. Capo dTstria, in a 
moment of irritation and weariness, refused to see him. Maddened 
with rage at this insult from a man who had not struck a blow 
for Greece, the proud old chief, on his way back to prison, called 
out to two of his kinsmen, his son George and his brother 
Constantine, “ You see how I fare,” and passed on. Accord- 
ing to the code of the Maina this was a command to take 
revenge. Next day, the 9th of October 1831, the two placed 
themselves at the door of the church where Capo dTstria 
was accustomed to worship. As he passed in Constantine 
shot him down, and as he fell George thrust a dagger into his 
heart. 

Authorities. — Carl W. P. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy’s Graf Johann 
Kapodistrias (Berlin, 1864) is based on all the sources, printed and 
unprinted, available at the time of publication, and contains an 
excellent guide to these. This may bo supplemented by the historical 
sections of F. de Marten's Recueil des tvauh conclus par la Russia, &c. 
(1874, like.). A sketch of Capo d’lstria's activity as president will 
be found in W. Alison Phillips’s The War of Greek Independenu 
(London, 1897), Many of Capo dLstria’s despatches, <S:c., are 
published in the collections of diplomatic correspondence mentioned 
m the bibliogr^hy of the article Europe : History. Under the 
Russian title “ Zapiska grapha Joanna Capodistrias " is published in 
the series of the Imperial Russian Historical Society, vol. lii. p. 163 (St 
I'etersburg, 1868) ihc Apergu de niacarridre publiqm, written by Capo 
dTstria for presentation to the emperor Alexander, and dated at 
Geneva December 1826. Of unpublished materials may be 
mentioned the letters of Cajio d'Istria to Sir Richard Church, vol. xvi. 
of the Church Papers in the British Museum (Add. MSS. 36453- 
36571). See further bibliography to chapter vi. of vol. x. of the 
Cambridge Modern History (1907). (W. A. P.) 

CAPODISTRIA, a town and seaport of Austria, in Istria, 
15 m. S.W. of Trieste by rail. Pop. (1900) 10,7 ii, mostly Italians. 
It is situated on a small island, which occupies the end of a large 
bay in the Gulf of Trieste, and which is connected with the 
mainland by a causeway half a mile in length. Capodistria is an 
old town with small streets, and has preserved remarkably well 
its Italian, almost its Venetian character. The most noteworthy 
buildings are the cathedral, the town-hall and the Loggia or the 
old law-court, all situated in the principal square. In addition 
to the extraction of salt from the sea in the extensive salt works 
near the town, fishing and shipbuilding are the other principal 
occupations of the population. Trade is chiefly in sea-salt, wine 
and oil. Capodistria is usually identified with the town of 
Aegida, mentioned by Pliny, which appears by an inscription 
to have afterwards received (in the 6th century) the name of 
Justinopolis from Justin II. When at the beginning of the 13th 
century Istria fell into the hands of the patriarchs of Aquileia, 
tiiey made this town the capital of the whole province. TTience 
it acquired its actual name, which means the capital of Istria. 
It was captured by the Venetians in 1279, and passed into 
Austrian possession in 1797. 

CAPONIER (from the Fr. caponniere^ properly a capon-cote 
or house), in fortification, a work constructed in the ditch of a 
fort. Its fire (musketry, machine-guns, case shot, &c.) sweeps 
the bottom of the ditch and prevents an enemy ^om establishing 
himself in it. The term is used in a military sense as early as in 
the late 17th century. In various bastioned systems of fc^flea- 
tion a caponier served merely as a covered means of access to 
outworks, the bastion trace providing for the defence of the 
ditch fire from the main parapet. 

CAPPADOCIA, in ancient geography, an extensive inland 
district of Asia Minor. In the time of Herodotus the Cappa^ 
docians occupied the whole region from Mount Taurus to the 
Buxine. That author tells us that the name of the Cappadocians 
(^^atouha) was applied to them by the Fersiajui, while thev 
were t^pned by i^e Greeks “ Syrians/V or ‘‘ W^te Syrians ” 
{Leucosyriy Under the later kings df the Persian empire thqr 
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wtsre divided into two satrapies or ^^ovenunents, the one com- 
prising the central and inland portion^ to which the name of 
Cappadocia continued to be applied by Greek geographers^ vdiile 
the other was called Cappadocia Kar ^ IIovtoi/, or simply Pontus 
(q.v,). This division had already come about before the time 
of ^nophon. As after the fall of the Persian government the 
two provinces continued to be separate, the distinction was per- 
petuated, and the name Cappadocia came to be restricted to 
the inland province (sometimes called Great Cappadocia), which 
alone will be considered in the present article. 

Cappadocia, in this sense, was bounded S. by the chain of 
Mount Taurus, E. by the Euphrates, N. by Pontus, and W. 
vaguely by the great central salt ** Desert (Aocylon), But it is 
impossible to define its limits with accuracy. Strabo, the only 
ancient author who gives any circumstantial account of the 
country, greatly exaggerated its dimensions ; it was in reality 
about 250 m. in length by less than 150 in breadth. With the 
exception of a narrow strip of the district called Melitene, cn the 
east, which forms part of the valley of the Euphrates, the whole 
of this region is a high upland tract, attaining to more than 
3000 ft., and constituting the most elevated portion of the great 
tableland of Asia Minor (q.v, ). The western parts of the province , 
where it adjoins Lycaohia, extending thence to the foot of 
Mount Taurus, are open treeless plains, affording pasture in 
modem as in ancient times to numerous flocks of sheep, but 
almost wholly desolate. But out of the midst of this great 
upland level rise detached groups or masses of mountains, mostly 
of volcanic origin, of which the loftiest are Mount Argaeus (still 
called by the Turks Erjish Dagh), (13,100 ft.), and Hassan Dagh 
to the south-west (8000 ft.). 

The eastern portion of the province is of a more varied and 
broken character, being traversed by the mountain system 
called by the Greeks Anti-Taurus. Between these mountains 
and the southern chain of Taurus, properly so called, lies the 
region called in ancient times Cataonia, occupying an upland 
plain surrounded by mountains. This district in the time of 
Strabo formed a portion of Cappadocia and was completely 
assimilated ; but earlier writers and the Persian military system 
regarded the Cataonians as a distinct people. 

Cappadocia contained the sources of the Sams and Pyramus 
rivers with their higher affluents, and also the middle course of 
the Halys (see Asia Minor), and the whole course of the tributary 
of Euphrates now called Tokhma Su. But as no one of these 
rivers was navigable or served to fertilize the lands along its 
torrential course, none has much importance in the history of 
the province. 

The kingdom of Cappadocia, which was still in existence in 
the time of Strabo, as a nominally independent state, was 
divided, according to that geo^apher, into ten districts. Of 
these Cataonia has been described; the adjoining district of 
Melitene, which did not originally form part of Cappadocia at all, 
but was annexed to it by Axmrathes I., was a fertile tract adjoining 
the Euphrates ; its chief town retains the name of Malatia. 
Cilicia was the name given to the district in which Caesarea, the 
capital of the whole country, was situated, and in which rose the 
conspicuous Mount Argaeus. Tyanitis, the region of which Tyana 
was the capital, was a level tract in ^e extreme south, extend- 
ing to the foot of Mount Taurus. Garsauritis appears to have 
comprised the western or south-western districts adjoining 
Ly caonia ; its chief town was Archelais. Laviansene ot Lamniane 
was the country south and south-east of Sivas, through which 
ran the road from Sebastea to Caesarea : Sargarausene lay south 
of the above, and included Uzun Yaila and the upp>er basin of 
the Tokhma Su ; Saravene lay west of laviansene and included 
the modem district of Ak Dagh ; Chamanene lay west again 
of ijie above along the middle course of the Halys : Morimene 
was tiie north-western district extending along the edge of the 
central desert as far south as Mele^b. 

The only two cities of Cappadocia considered by Strabo to 
deserve that af^pellation were Maaaca, the capital of the kingdom 
under its native monarchs (see Caibarxa-Mazaca) ; and Tyana, 
not far from the loot of the Taurus, tile site of which is marked by 
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a great mound at a place called Klz (or Ekux) Hissar, about 
IS m. south-west of Nigdeh. Archelais, founded by Archelaus, 
the last king of the country, subsequently became a Roman 
colony, and a place of some importance. It is now Akscrai. 

Several localities in the Cappadocian country were the sites of 
famous temples. Among these the most celebrated were those of 
Comana (q.v,) and Venasa in Morimene, where a male god was 
served by over 3000 hieroduli. The local sanctity of Venasa has 
been perpetuated by the Moslem veneration for Haji Bektash, 
the founder of the order of dervishes to which the Janissaries 
used in great part to belo^, Cappadocia was remarkable for the 
number of its slaves, which constituted the principal wealth of 
its monarchs. Large numbers were sent to Rome but did not 
enjoy a good reputation. The Cappadocian peasants are still 
in the habit of taking service in the west of the peninsula and 
only returning to their homes after long absences ; tlieir labour 
is now much valued by employers, as they are a strong sober 
folk. The province was celebrated for its horses, as well as for 
its vast flocks of sheep ; but from its elevation above the sea, and 
the coldness of its climate, it could never have been rich and 
fertile. 

History, — ^Nothing is known of the history of Cappadocia 
before it became subject to the Persian empire, except that the 
country was the home of a great “ Hittite *’ power centred at 
I Boghoz-Keui (see Pteria), which has left monuments at many 
places, e,g. Nevsheher, Fraktin, Gorun, Malatia, various points 
about Albistan and Derendeh, Bulgur Maden, Andaval and 
j Tyana. Possibly tlie princes of the last-named city were inde- 
pendent. With the decline of the Syro-Cappadocians after their 
defeat by Croesus, Cappadocia was left in the power of a sort of 
feudal aristocracy, dwelling in strong castles and keeping the 
peasants in a servile condition, which later made them apt for 
foreign slavery. It was included in the third Persian satrapy in 
the division established by Darius, but long continued to be 
governed by rulers of its own, none apparently supreme over the 
whole country and all more or less tributary to the Great Kin^. 
Thoroughly subdued at last l)y the satrap Datames, Cappadocia 
recovered independence under a single ruler, Ariarathes (hence 
called Ariarathes 1 .), who was a contemporary of Alexander the 
Great, and maintained himself on the throne of Cappadocia 
after the fall of the Persian monarchy. 

The province was not visited by Alexander, who contented 
himself with the tributary acknowledgment of his sovereignty 
made by Ariarathes before the conqueror’s departure from Asia 
Minor ; and the continuity of the native dynasty was only in- 
terrupted for a short time after Alexander’s death, when the 
kingdom fell, in the genera! partition of the empire, to Eumenes. 
His claims were made good in 322 by the regent Perdiccas, who 
crucified Ariarathes ; but in the dissensions following Eumenes’s 
death, the son of Ariarathes recovered his inheritance and left it 
to a line of successors, who mostly bore the name of the founder 
of the dynasty. Under the fourth of the name Cappadocia 
came into relations with Rome, first as a foe espousing the cause 
of Antiochus the Great, then as an ally against Perseus of 
Macedon. The kings henceforward threw in their lot with the 
Republic as against the Seleucids, to whom they had been from 
time to time tributary. Ariarathes V. marched with the Roman 
proconsul Crassus against Aristonicus, a claimant to the throne of 
Pergammum, and their forces were annihilated (130 b.c.). The 
imbroglio which followed his death ultimately led to interference 
by the rising power of Pontus and the intrigues and wars which 
ended in the failure of the dynasty. The Cappadocians, sup- 
ported by Rome against MithradaW, elected a native lord, 
Ariobarzanes, to succeed (93 b.c.) ; but it was not till Rome had 
disposed at once of the Pontic and Armenian kings that his 
rule was established (63 b.c.). In the civil wars Cappadocia was 
now for Pompey, now for Caesar, now for Antony, now against 
him. The Ariob^urzanes dynasty came to an end and a certain 
Archelaus reigned in its stead, by favour first of Antony, then of 
Octavian, and maintained tributary independency till a.d, 17, 
when the emperor Tiberius, on Archelaus’s death in disgrace, 
reduced Cappadoda at last to a province. Vespasian in a.d. 70 
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joined Armenia Minor to it and made the combined province 
a frontier bulwark. It remained, under various provincial 
redistributions, part of the Eastern Empire till late in the 
nth century, though often ravaged both by Persians and 
Arabs. But before it passed into Seljuk hands (1074), and from 
them ultimately to the Osmanlis, it had already become largely 
Armenian in religion and speech ; and thus we find the southern 
part referred to as “ Hermeniorum terra ” by crusading chroni- 
clers. At this day the north-east and east parts of the province 
are largely inhabited by Armenians. The native kings had done 
much to Hellenize Cappadocia, which had previously received 
a strong Iranian colour ; but it was left to Christianity to com- 
plete their work. Though pre-Hellenic usages long survived in 
the local cults and habits, a part of the people has remained more 
or less Hellenic to this day, in spite of its envelopment by Moslem 
conquerors and converts. The tradition of its early church, 
illuminated by the names of the two Gregories and Basil of 
Caesarea, has been perpetuated by the survival of a native 
Orthodox element throughout the west and north-west of the 
province ; and in the remoter valleys Greek speech has never 
wholly died out. Its use has once more become general under 
Greek propagandist influence, and the Cappadocian “ Greeks ” 
are now a flourishing community. 

Bihliography. — W. Wright, Empire of the Hittites (1884) ; 
G. I^^-rrot and C. Chipiez, Hist, de Vart dans Vantiquiti, vol. iv. 
(1886); A. H. Sayce, Hittites (1892) (see also Pteria) ; J. G. 
Droysen, Gesch. des Hellenismus (3rd ed., 1878) ; A. Holm, Gesch, 
(iriech, (Eng. trans., 1886) ; Th. Reinach, Mithridate Eupator (1890) ; 
E. R. Bevan, House of Seleucus (1902) ; Th. Mommsen, Provinces of 
the Homan Empire (Eng. trans., 1886) ; J. Marqnardt, R6m, Staatsver^ 
waltung, i. (1874) ; W. M. Ramsay, Hist. Geog. of Asia Minor (1890) ; 
C. Ritter, Erdkunde. xviii. xix. (1858-1859) ; D. G. Hogarth and 
J, A. R. Munro, Mod. and Anc. Roads in E Asia Minor (R. G. S. 
Supp. Papers, iii. 1893) ; G. Perrot, Souvenirs d'un voyage dans VA. 
Mtneure (1864) : H. J. v. Lennep, Travels in Asia Minor (1870) ; 
E. Chantre, Mission en Cappadocie (1898) ; H. F. Tozer, Turkish 
Armenia (1881) ; H. C. Barkley, Ride through A. M, and Armenia 
(1891) ; Lord Wark worth, Notes of a Diary in As. Turkey (1898) ; 
M. Sykes, Dar uUTslam (1904). (E. H. B. ; D. G. H.) 

GAPPEL, a French family which produced some distinguished 
jurists and theologians in the 15th and i6th centuries. In 1491 
Guillaume Cappel, as rector of the university of Paris, protested 
against a tithe which Innocent VIII. claimed from that body. 
His nephew, Jacques Cappel (d. 1541), the real founder of the 
family, was himself advocate-general at the parlement of Paris, 
and in a celebrated address delivered before the court in 1537, 
against the emperor Charles V., claimed for Francis I. the 
counties of Artois, Flanders and Charolais. He left nine cliil- 
dren, of whom three became Protestants. The eldest, Jacques 
(1529-1586), sieur du Tilloy, wrote several treatises on juris- 
prudence. Louis (1534-1586), sieur de Moriambert, the fifth 
son, was a most ardent Protestant. In 1570 he presented a i 
confession of faith to Charles IX. in the name of his co-re- 
ligionists. He disputed at Sedan before the due de Bouillon 
with the Jesuit, Jean Maldonat (1534-1583), and wrote in de- 
fence of Protestantism. The seventh son, Ange (1537-1623), 
seigneur du Luat, was secretary to Henry IV., and enjoyed the 
esteem of Sully. Among those who remained Catholic should be 
mentioned Guillaume, the translator of Machiavelli. The eldest 
son Jacques also left two sons, famous in the history of Pro- 
testantism : — Jacques (1570-1624), pastor of the church founded 
by himself on his fief of le Tilloy and afterwards at Sedan, where 
he became professor of Hebrew, distinguished as historian, 
philologist and exegetical scholar ; and Louis (see below). 

On the protest of Guillaume Cappel, see Du Bell ly, Historia 
Universiiatts Parisiensis, vol. v. On the family, see the sketch by 
another Jacques Cappd, “ De Capellorum gente," in the Com- 
mentarii et notae trittcae in Vetus Testamentum of Louis Cappel, his 
father (Amsterdam, 1689). Consult Eugene and l&hiile Hoag, La 
France prntestante, vol. iii (new edition, 1881). 

CAPPEL, LOUIS (1585-1658), French Protestant divine and 
scholar, a Huguenot whose descent is traced above, was 
l)om at St Elier, near Sedan, in 1585. He studied theology 
^ Sedan and Saumur ; and ^abic at Oxford, where he spent ' 
vears. At the age of twc#iy-eight he accepted the chair of 
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Hebrew at Saumur, and twenty years afterwards was appointed 
professor of theology. Amongst his fellow lecturers were Moses 
Amyra.ut and Josiife de la Place. As a Hebrew scholar he made 
a special study of the history of the Hebrew text, which led 
him to the conclusion that the vowel points and accents are 
not an original part of the Hebrew language, but were inserted 
by the Massorete Jews of Tiberias, not earlier than the 5th 
century a.d,, and that the primitive Hebrew characters are those 
now known as the Samaritan, while the square characters are 
Aramaic and were substituted for the more ancient at the time 
of the captivity. These conclusions were hotly contested by 
Johannes Buxtorf, being in conflict with the views of his father, 
Johannes Buxtorf senior, notwithstanding the fact that Elias 
Levita had already disputed the antiquity of the vowel points 
and that neither Jerome nor the Talmud shows any acquaintance 
with them. His second important work, Criiica Sacra, was 
distasteful from a theological point of view. He had completed 
it in 1634 ; but owing to the fierce opposition with which he had 
to contend, he was only able to print it at Paris in 1650, by aid 
of a son, who had turned Catholic. The various readings in the 
Old Testament text and the differences between the ancient 
versions and the Massoretic text convinced him that the idea 
of the integrity of the Hebrew text, as commonly held by Pro- 
testants, was untenable. This amounted to an attack on the 
verbal inspiration of Scripture. Bitter, however, as was the 
opposition to his views, it was not long before his results were 
accepted by scholars. 

Cappel was also the author of Annotationes et Commentarii in 
Vetus Testamentum, Chronologia Sacra, and other biblical works, 
as well as of several other treatises on Hebrew, among which are the 
Arcanum Punctuationis revelatum (1624) and the Diatriha de veris et 
antiquis Ebraeorum Uteris (1645). His Commentarius de Capellorum 
gente, giving an account of the family to which he belonged, was 
published by his nephew James Cappel (1639-1722), who, at the age 
of eighteen, became professor of Hebrew at Saumur, but, on the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes, fled to England, where he died in 
1722. See Hcrzog-Hauck, Realencyklopddie. 

CAPPELLO, BIANCA (1548-1587), grand duchess of Tuscany, 
was the daughter of Bartolommeo Cappello, a member of one 
of the richest and noblest Venetian families, and was famed for 
her great beauty. At the age of fifteen she fell in love with 
Pietro Bonaventuri, a young Florentine clerk in the firm of 
Salviati, and on the 28th of November 1563 escaped with him 
to Florence, where they were married and she had a daughter 
named Pellegrina. The Venetian government made every effort 
to have Bianca arrested and brought back, but the grand duke 
Cosimo de* Medici intervened in her favour and she was left 
unmolested. However she did not get on well with her husband’s 
family, who were very poor and made her do menial work, until 
at last her beauty attracted Francesco, the grand duke’s son, 
a vicious and unprincipled rake. Although already married to 
the virtuous and charming Archduchess Giovanna of Austria, 
he seduced the fair Venetian and loaded her with jewels, money 
and other presents. Bianca’s accommodating husband was given 
court employment, and consoled himself with other ladies ; 
in 1572 he was murdered in the streets of Florence in consequence 
of some amorous intrigue, though possibly Bianca and Prancesco 
were privy to the deed . On the death of Cosimo in 1 574 Francesco 
succeeded to the grand duchy ; he now installed Bianca in a 
fine palace close to his own and outraged his wife by flaunting 
his mistress before her. As Giovanna had borne Francesco 
no sons, Bianca was very anxious to present him with an heir, 
for otherwise her position would remain very insecure. But 
although she resorted to all sorts of expedients, even to that of 
trying to pass off a changeling as the grand duke’s child, she was 
not successful. In 1578 Giovanna died ; a few days later 
Francesco secretly married Bianca, and on the loth of June 
1579 the marriage was publicly announced. The Venetian 
government now put aside its resentment and was officially 
represented at the ma^ificent wedding festivities, for it saw 
in Bianca Cappello an mstrument for cementing good relations 
with Tuscany. But the long expected heir failed to come, 
and Bianca realized that if her husband were to die before her 
she was lost, for his family, especially his brother Ca r di n al 
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Ferdinand, hated her bitterly, as an adventuress and interloper. 
In October 1587 both the grand duke and his wife died of colic 
within a couple of days of each other. At the time poison was 
suspected, but documentary evidence has proved the suspicion 
to be unfounded. 

See S. Romanin, Lezioni di storia Veneta, vol. ii. (Plorencc, 1875) ; 
G. E, Saltini, Tragedie Medicee domestiche (Florence, 1898). 

(L. V.-) 

CAPPERONNIER, CLAUDE (1671-1744), French classical 
scholar, the son of a tanner, was bom at Montdidier on the 1st of 
May 1671. He studied at Amiens and Paris, and took orders in the 
Church of Rome, but devoted himself almost entirely to classical 
studies. He declined a professorship in the university of Bale, 
and was afterwards appointed (1722) to the Greek chair in the 
College de France. lie published an edition of Quintilian (1725) 
and left behind him at his death an edition of the ancient Latin 
Rhetoricians, which was published in 1756. He furnished much 
material for Rol)ert Estienne’s Thesaurtts TAnguae Latinae. 
His nephew, Jean Capperonnicr (1716-1775), his successor 
in the chair of Greek at the College de France, was also a distin- 
guished scholar, and published valuable editions of classical 
authors — Caesar, Anacreon, Plautus, Sophocles. 

CAPPONI, GIRO, Marquis (1792-1876), Italian statesman 
and historian, was born on the 13th of September 1792. The 
Capponi family is one of the most illustrious Florentine houses, 
and is mentioned as early as 1250; it acquired great wealth 
as a mercantile and banking firm, and many of its members 
distinguished themselves in the service of the republic and the 
Medicis (see Capponi, Piero), and later in that of the house of 
Lorraine. Gino was the son of the Marquis Pier Roberto 
Capponi, a nobleman greatly attached to the reigning grand 
duke of Tuscany, Ferdinand III. When that prince was deposed 
by the French in 1799 the Capponi family followed him into 
exile at Vienna, where they remained until he exchanged his 
rights to the grand duchy for a German principality (1803). 
The Capponi then returned to Florence, and in iSii Gino married 
the marchesina Giulia Riccardi. Although the family were 
very anti-French Gino was chosen with other notables to pay 
homage to Napoleon in Paris in 1813. On the fall of Napoleon 
Ferdinand returned to Tuscany (September 1814), but the restora- 
tion proved less reactionary there than in any other part of 
Italy. Young Capponi was well received at court, but not being 
satisfied with the life of a mere man of fashion, he devoted himself 
to serious study and foreign travel. After sundry journeys in 
Italy he again visited Paris in 1818, and then went to England. 
He became deeply interested in English institutions, and care- 
fully studied the constitution, the electoral system, university 
life, industrial organization, &c. At Edinburgh he met Francis 
Jeffrey, the editor of the Edinburgh Review^ and conceived a 
desire to found a similar review in Italy. Besides knowing 
Jeffrey he made the acejuaintance of many prominent statesmen 
and men of letters, including Lord John Russell, the duke of 
Bedford, Dugald Stewart, Ugo Foscolo, &c. This visit had a 
great effect in forming his character, and while it made him 
an ardent Anglophil, he realized more and more the distressing 
conditions of his own country. He returned to Italy in 1820, 
and on reaching Florence he set to work to found a review on 
the lines of the Edinburgh, which should attract the best literary 
talent. This he achieved with the help of the Swiss G. P. 
Vieusseux, and the result was the Aniolojgia. He contributed 
largely to its columns, as well as to those of the Archivio Storico, 
another of Vieusseux’s ventures. Capponi began to teke a 
more active interest in politics, and entered into communication 
with the Liberals of all parts of Italy. He had discussed the 
possibility of liberating Italy with Prince Charles Albert of 
Savoy-Carignano, to whom he had introduced the Milanese 
revolutionist Count Confalonieri But the collapse of the 

rising of 1821 and the imprisonment of Confalonieri made 
Capponi despair of achieving anything by revolution, and he 
devoted himself to the economic development of Tuscany and 
to study. At his beautiful villa of Varramista he collected 
materials for a history of the Church ; his work was interrupted 


by family troubles and by increasing blindness, but although 
by 1844 he had completely lost his sight he continued to work by 
means of amanuenses. In 1847 he again plunged into politics 
and discussed plans for an Italian alliance against Austria. 
When the grand duke Leopold II. decided in 1848 to grant his 
people a constitution, Capponi was made a member of the 
commission to draw it up, and he eventually became prime 
minister. During his short tenure of office he conducted foreign 
affairs with great skill, and made every effort to save the Italian 
situation after the defeat of Charles Albert on the Mincio. In 
October 1848 he resigned; soon afterwards the grand duke 
fled, anarchy followed, and then in 1849 he returned, but with 
an escort of Austrian soldiery. The blind statesman thanked 
God that he could not see the hated white uniforms in Florence. 
He returned to his studies and commenced his great Storia 
della Repubblica di Firenze ; but he followed political affairs 
with great interest, and helped to convince Lord John Russell, 
who stayed with him in 1859, of the hopelessness of the grand 
duke’s position. On Leopold’s second flight (27th of April 
1859) a Tuscan assembly was summoned, and Capponi elected 
member of it. He voted for the grand duke’s deposition and 
for the union of Tuscany with Piedmont. King Victor Emmanuel 
made him senator in i860. His last years were devoted almost 
exclusively to his Florentine history, which was published in 
1875 and achieved an immediate success. This was Capponi’s 
swan song, for on the 3rd of February 1876 he died at the age of 
eighty-four. 

Capponi was one of the best specimens of the Tuscan landlord 
class. ‘‘ He represents,” wrote his biographer Tabarrini, 
“ one of the most striking personalities of a generation, now 
wholly passed away, which did not resign itself to the beatitudes 
of 1815, but wished to raise Italy from the humble state to which 
the European peace of that year had condemned her ; and he 
succeeded by flrst raising tlie character of the Italians in the 
opinion of foreigners, so as to deserve their esteem and respect.” 
He knew nearly all the most interesting people in Italy, besides 
many distinguished foreigners : Giuseppe Giusti, the poet, 
A. Manzoni, the novelist, Niccolo Tommaseo, Richard (]obden, 
A. von Reumont, the historian, were among those whom he 
entertained at his palace or his villas, and many were the strug- 
gling students and revolutionists to whom he gave assistance. 
As a historian his reputation rests on his Storia della Repubblica 
di Firenze (Florence, 1875) ; it was the first comprehensive 
Italian book on the .subject based on documents and written 
in a modern critical spirit, and if the chapters on the early 
history of the city are now obsolete in view of recent discoveries, 
yet, as a whole, it remains a standard work. Besides his history 
a large number of essays and pamphlets have been published 
in his Scrilti Inediti. 

See M. Tabarrini, Gino Capponi (Florence, 1879) ; and A. von 
Reiimont, Gino Capponi ((iotha, 1880). (L. V.*) 

CAPPONI, PIERO (1447-1496), Florentine statesman and 
warrior. He was at first intended for a business career, but 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, appreciating his ability, sent him as am- 
bassador to various courts, where he acquitted himself with 
distinction. On the death of Lorenzo (1492), who was succeeded 
by his son, the weak and incapable Piero, Capponi became one of 
the leaders of the anti-Medicean faction which two years later 
expelled him from Florence. Capponi was then made chief of 
the republic and conducted public affairs with great skill, notably 
in the difficult negotiations with Charles VIII. of France, who 
had invaded Italy in :^94 and in whose camp the exiled Medici 
had taken refuge. InT^ovember Charles, on his way to Naples, 
entered Florence with his army, and immediately began to 
behave as though he were the conqueror of the city, because he 
had entered it lance in rest. The signory was anxious to be on 
good terms with him, but when he spoke in favour of the Medici 
their temper changed at once, and the citizens were ordered 
to arm and be prepared for all emergencies. Tumults broke 
out between French soldiers and Florentine citizens, barricades 
were erected and stones began to fly from the windows. This 
alarmed Charles, who lowered his tone and said nothing more 

v. 10 
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about conquered cities or the Medici. The Florentines were 
willing to pay him a large sum of money^ but in settling the 
amount further disagreements arose. Charles, who was full of 
the Medians promises, made exorbitant demands, and finally 
presented an ultimatum to the signory, who rejected it, 
“ Then we shall sound our trumpets/' said the king, to which 
Capponi replied, “ And we shall toll our l)clJs/' and tore up the 
ultimatum in the king's face. Charles, who did not relish the 
idea of house-to-house fighting, was farc^ to moderate his claims, 
and concluded a more equitable treaty with the republic. On 
the 28th of November he departed, and Capponi was appointed 
to reform the government of Florence. But being more at home 
in the camp than in the council chamber, he was glad of the 
opportunity of leading the armies of the republic against the 
Pisan rebels. He proved a most capable general, but while 
besieging the castle of Soiana, he was killed on the 25th of 
September 1496. Jlis death was greatly regretted, for the 
Florentines recognized in him their ablest statesman and 
warrior. 

See uTkder Savonarola, Florence, Medici. Charles VIII. The 
** Vita di Piero di Gino Capponi.” by V. Acciaiuoli (published in the 
Afchivio Siorico Italiano, series i, vol. iv. part i", 1853), is the chief 
contemporary aulliority ; .see also P. Villari, Savonarola, vol. i. 
(Florence. 1887), and Gino Capponi. Storia della Republica di Firenze, 
vol. ii- (Florence, 1875). (L. V.*) 

CAPRAIA (anc. Capraria, from Lat. capra, wild-goat), an 
island of Italy, off the N.W. coast (the highest point 1466 ft. 
above sea-level), belonging to the province of Genoa, 42 m. S.S.E. 
of Leghorn by sea. Pop. (1901) 547. It is of volcanic origin, 
and is partly occupied by a penal agricultural colony. It pro- 
duces wine, and is a centre of the anchovy fishery. It became 
Genoese in 1527 and was strongly fortified. In 1796 it was 
occupied for a .short time by Nelson. About 20 m. to the north 
is the island of Gorgona (highest point 831) ft.), also famous for 
its anchovies. 

CAPRERA, an island off the N.E. coast of Sardinia, about 
I m. in length. It is connected by a bridge with La Madda- 
lena. Its chief interest lies in its connexion with Garibaldi, 
who first established himself there in 1854, and died there on 
the 2nd of J une 1 882. His tomb is visited on this anniversary by 
Italians from all parts. Roman remains, including a bust of 
Maxim ian, have been found ujxtn the island. 

CAPRI (anc. Capreae), an island on the S. side of the Bay of 
Naples, of which it commands a fine view ; it forms part of the 
province of Naples, and is distant about 20 m. S. of the town of 
Naples. Pop. (1901) of the commune of Capri, 3890, of Anacapri, 
2316. It divides the exits from the hay into two, the Bocca 
Grande, alx)ut 16 m. wide, between Capri and Ischia, and the 
Bocca Piccola, 3 m. wide between Capri and the extreme south- 
west point of the peninsula of Sorrento. It is 4 m. in length and 
the greatest width is i j m., the total area being 5J sq. m. The 
highest point is the Monte Solaro (1920 ft.) on the west, while at 
the east end the cliffs rise to a height of 900 ft. sheer from the 
sea. The only safe landing-place is on the north side. There are 
two small towns, Capri (450 ft.) and Anacapri (980 ft.), which 
until the construction of a carriage road in 1874 were connected 
only by a flight of 784 steps (the substructures of which at least 
are ancient). The island lacks water^ i^nd is dusty during 
drought, but is fertile, producing fruit, wine and olive oil ; the 
indigenous flora comprises 800 species. The fishing industry 
also is important. But the prosperity of the island depends 
mainly upon foreign visitors (some 30,000 annually), who are 
attracted by the remarkable beauty of the scenery (t^t of the 
coast being especially fine), the views of the sea and of the Bay of 
Naples, and the purity of the air. The famous Blue Grotto, the 
most celebrated of the many caves in the rocky shores of the 
island, was known in Roman times, but lost until 1826, when it 
was rediscovered. Another beautiful grotto has green instead of 
blue refractions ; the effect in both cases is due to the light 
entering by a small entrance. 

The high land in the west of the island and the somewhat less 
elevated region in the east are formed of Upper Tithonian and 
Lower Cretaceous limestones, the latter containing Rudistes. 


The intervening depression, which seems to be bounded on the 
west by a fault, is filled to a large.extent by sandstones and marls 
of Eocene age. A superficial layer of recent volcanic tuffs 
occurs in several parts of the island. The Blue Grotto is in the 
Tithonian limestones ; it shows indications of recent changes of 
level. 

The earliest my tliical inhabitants (though some have localized 
the Sirens here) are the Teleboi from Acarnania under their king 
Tclon. Neolithic remains were found in 1S82 in the Grotta delle 
‘Felci, a cave on the south coast. In historical times we find the 
island occupied by Greeks. It subsequently fell into the hands of 
Neapolis, and remained so until the time of Augustus, who look 
it in exchange for Aenaria (Ischia) and often resided there. 
Tiberius, who spent the last ten years of his life at Capri, built no 
fewer than twelve villas there ; to these the great majority of the 
numerous and considerable ancient remains on the island belong. 
All these villas can be identified with more or less certainty, the 
best preserved being those on the east extremity, consisting of 
a large number of vaulted substructures and the foundations 
perhaps of a pharos (lighthouse). One was known as Villa Jo vis, 
and the other eleven were probably named after other deities. 
The existence of numerous ancient cisterns shows that in Roman 
as in modern times rain-water was largely iLsed for lack of springs. 
After Tiberius’s death the island .seems to have been little 
visited by the emperors, and we hear of it only as a place of 
banishment for the wife and sister of Commodus. The island, 
having been at first the property of Neapolis, and later of the 
emperors, never had upon it any community with civic rights. 
Even in imperial times Greek was largely spoken there, for about 
as many Greek as Latin inscriptions have been found. The 
medieval town was on the north side at the chief landing-place 
(Marina Grande), and to it belonged the church of S. Costanzo, an 
early Christian building. It was abandoned in the 15th centur>^ 
on account of the inroads of pirates, and the inhabitants took 
refuge higher up at the two towns of Capri and Anacapri. 

In 1806 the island was taken by the English fleet under Sir 
Sidney Smith, and strongly fortified, but in 1808 it was retaken 
by the French under Lamarque. In 1813 it was restored to 
Ferdinand I. of the Two Sicilies. 

See J. Beloch, Campanien (Breslau, 1800), 278 seq. ; G, Fcola, 
Rapporlo sullo siato dei ruderi Auausto-Tiberiani — MS. inedito, 
publicato dal Dotl. Ignazio Orio (Naples, 1894) ; F. Furchheim, 
jRihliograpa deW I sola di Capri c della provincia Sorrentina (Naples, 
i8ou) ; C. Weichhardt, Das Sihloss des Tiberius tmd a^tdere Rdmet’ 
bauten auf Capri (Leipzig, 1900). (T. As.) 

CAPRICCIO, or Capkjce (Ital. for a sudden motion or fancy), 
a musical term for a lively composition of an original and fan- 
tastic nature, not following a set musical form, although 
the first known, written for the harpsichord, partook of the 
nature of a fugue. The word is also used for pieces of a 
fanciful type, in the nature of transcriptions and variations. 

GAPRICORNUS (“ The Goat "), in astronomy, the tenth 
sign of the zodiac {q.v.), represented by the symbol T) “ intended 
to denote the crooked horns of this animal. The word is derived 
from Lat. caper, a goat, and cornu, a horn. It is also a constella- 
tion of the southern hemisphere, mentioned by Eudoxus (4th 
century B.c.) and Aratus (3rd century B.c.) ; Ptolemy and Tycho 
Brahe catalogued 28 stars, Hevelius gave 29. It was represented 
by the ancients as a creature having the forepart a goat, and the 
hindp)art a fish, or sometimes simply as a goat. An interesting 
member of this constellation is a-Capricorni, a pair of stars of 3rd 
and 4th magnitudes, each of which has a companion of the 9th 
magnitude. 

CAPRIFOLIACEAE^ a natural order of plants belonging to 
the sympetalous or higher division of Dicotyledons, that namely 
which is characterizeci by having the petals of the flower united. 
The plants are mainly shrubs and trees ; British represOTtatives 
wreSambucus (elder). Viburnum (guelder-rose andwayfaring tree), 
Lonicera (honeysuckle) (see fig.); Adoxa (mbschatel), a small 
herb with a creeping stem and small yellowish-green flowers, is 
occasionally found on damp hedge-b^ks ; Linnaea, a slender 
creeping evergreen with a thread-like stem and pink bell-shaped 
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flower, a northern plant, occurs in fir-forests and plantations in 
the north of England and Scotland. The leaves arc opposite, 
simple as in honeysuckle, or compound as in elder ,• they have 
usudly no stipule. The flowers are regular as in Viburnum 



Flowering shoot of Lonicera Caprifoliumj slightly reduced, i, Fruit 
slightly reduced ; 2, horizontal plan of arrangement of flower. 

and Sambucus, more rarely two-lipped as in Lonicera ; the sepals 
and petals are usually five in numl)er and placed above the ovary, 
the five stamens are attached to the corolla-tube, there are three 
to five carpels, and the fruit is a berry as in honeysuckle or 
snowberry {Symphoricarpus), or a stone fruit, with several, 
usually three, stones, as in Sambucus, 

In Sambucus and Viburnum the small white flowers are 
massed in heads ; honey is secreted at the base of the styles 
and, the tube of the flower being very .short, is exposed to the 
\’isits of flies and insects with .short probo.sces. The flowers of 
T^onicera, which have a long tube, oi:)en in the evening, when they 
are sweet-scented and are visited by hawk-moths. The order 
contains about 250 species, chiefly natives of the north temperate 
zone and the mountains of the tropics. Several genera afford 
ornamental plants ; su('h arc Lonicera^ erect shrubs or twiners 
with long-tubed white, yellow or red flowers ; Symphoricarpus y 
a North American shrub, with small whitish pendulous flowers 
and white berries ; Dieroilla (also known as Weigelia), and 
Viburnum, including V. Opulus, guelder rose, in the cultivated 
forms of which the corolla has become enlarged at the expense 
of the essential organs and the flowers are neuter. 

CAPRIVI DE GAPRERA DE MONTECUCCOU, GEORG LEO 
VON, Count (1831-1899), German soldier and statesman, was 
bom on the 24th of February 1831 at Charlottenburg, The 
family springs from Carniola, and the name was originally 
written Kopriva; in the i8th century one branch . settled in 
Wernigerode, and several members entered the Prussian service; 
the father of the chancellor held a high judicial post, and wa>s 
made a life member of the Prussian House of Lords. Caprivi 
was educated in Berlin, and entered the army in 1849 ; he took 
part in the campaign of 1866, being attached to the staff of the 
ist army. In 1870 he served as chief of the staff to the 10th army 
corps, which formed part of the 2nd army, and took part in the 
battles before Mets as well as in those round Orieans, in which 
he highly distinguished himself. One of the most delicate 
strategical problems of the whole war was the question of 
whether to change the direction of the loth corps on the morning of 
the x6th of August before Vionville, and in this, as well as in the 


actual manoeuvres of the corps on that day, Caprivi, as repre- 
sentative of, and counsellor to, his chief. General v. Voigts- 
Rhetz, took a leading part. At the battle of lieaune-la-Rolande, 
the turning-point of the Orleans campaign, the 10th corps Iwre 
the brunt of the fighting. After the pemv he held several 
important military offices, and in 1883 was made chief of the 
admiralty, in which post he had to comnuind th(' fleet and to 
organize ^d represent the department in the Reichstag. He 
resigned in 1888, when the command wtis st'parated from the 
representation in parliament, and was appointed commander of 
the loth army corps. Bismarck had already referred to him as 
a possible successor to himself, for Caprivi had shown great 
administrative ability, and was unconnected with any political 
party ; and in March 1890 he was appointed chancellor, Prussian 
minister president and foreign minister. He was (juite unknown 
to the public, and the choice caused some siirpri.se, but it was 
fully justified. The chief events of his administration, which 
lasted for four years, are naiTated elsewhere, in the article on 
Germany. He showed great ability in quickly mastering the 
business, with which he was hitherto quite unacquainted, as he 
himself acknowledged ; his speeches in the Reichstag were 
admirably clear, dignified and to the point. His first achieve- 
ment was the conclusion in July 1890 of a general agreement with 
Great Britain regarding the spheres of influence of the two 
c’ountrks in Africa, Bismarck hiid supported the colonial 
parties in Germany in pretensions to which it was impossible 
for Great Britain to give her consent, and the relations ^tween 
the two powers were in consequence somewhat strained. Caprivi 
adopted a conciliatory attitude, and succeeded in negotiating 
terms with Ix)rd Salisbury which gave to Germany Jil) she could 
reasonably expect. But the abandonment of an aggr(Ns.sive 
policy in East Africa and in Nigeria, and in the withdrawal of 
German claims to Zanzibar (in exchange for Heligoland) aroused 
the hostility of the colonial parties, who bitterly attacke d the 
new chancellor. Caprivi had, however, by making the frontiers 
of the Congo Free State and German East Africa meet, “ rut ” 
the Cape to Cairo connexion of the British, an achievement 
which caused much dismays in British colonial circles, regular 
treaties having been obtained from native chiefs over large 
areas which the chancellor secured for Germany. In Nigeria 
also Caprivi by the 1890 agreement, and by another concrluded 
in 1893, made an excellent bargain for his country, while in 
South-West Africa he obtained a long but narrow extension 
ca.stwaTd to the Zambezi of the German protectorate (this .strip 
of territory l)eing known as Caprivi s Finger ’’). In his African 
policy the chancellor proved far-sighted, and gained for the new 
protectorates a period for internal development and consolida- 
tion. The Anglo-German agreement of jHgo was followed by 
commercial treaties with Austria, Rumania, &’c. ; by concluding 
them be earned the express commendation of the emperor and 
the title of count, but he was from this time relentles.sly attacked 
by the Agrarians, who made it a ground for their distrust that 
he was not himself a landed proprietor ; and from this time be 
had to depend much on the support of the Liberals and other 
parties who had been formerly in opposition. The reorganization 
of the army caused a parliamentary^ crisis, but he carried it 
through successfully, only, however, to earn the enmity^ of the 
more old-fashioned soldiers, who would not forgive him for 
shortening the period of service. His position was seriously 
compromised by the failure in 1892 to carry an education bill 
which he had defended by saying that the question at i.ssue was 
Christianity or Atheism, and lie resigned the presidency' of the 
Prussian ministry, which was then given to C>)unt Eulenburg. 
In 1894 a difference arose between Fallen burg and Caprivi 
concerning the bill for an amendment of the criminal code (the 
Vtnsturz Vorlage), and in October the emperor dismissed both. 
Caprivi’s fall was probably the work of the Agrarians, but it was 
also due to the fact that, while he showed very high ability in 
conducting the business of the country, he made no attempt to 
secure his personal position by forming a party either in parlia- 
ment or at court. He interpreted his position rather as a soldier ; 
he did his duty, but did not think of defending himself. He 
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suffered much from the attacks made on him by the followers of 
Bismarck, and he was closely associated with the social ostracism 
of that statesman ; we do not know, however, in regard either to 
this or to the other events of his administration, to what extent 
Caprivi was really the author of the policy he carried out, and to 
what extent he was obeying the orders of the emperor. With a 
loyalty which cannot be too highly praised, he ^ways refused, 
even after his abrupt dismissal, to justify himself, and he could 
not be persuaded even to write memoirs for later publication. 
The last years of his life were spent in absolute retirement, for 
he could not return even to the military duties which he had 
left with great reluctance at the orders of the emperor. He died 
unmarried on the 6th of February 1899, at the age of sixty-eight. 

See R. Arndt, Die Redm des Grafen v. Caprivi (Berlin, 1894), with 
a biography. (J. W. He.) 

CAPRONNIER, JEAN BAPTISTE (1814-1891), Belgian 
stained-glass painter, was bom in Brussels in 1814, and died 
there in 1891. He had much to do with the modem revival of 
glass-painting, and first made his reputation by his study of 
the old methods of workmanship, and his clever restorations of 
old examples, and copies made for the Brussels archaeological 
museum. He carried out windows for various churches in 
Brussels, Bruges, Amsterdam and elsewhere, and his work was 
commissioned also for France, Italy and England, At the 
Paris Exhibition of 1855 he won the only medal given for glass- 
painting. 

CAPSICUM, a genus of plants, the fruits of which are used 
as peppers (see Cayenne Pepper for botany, &c.). As 
used in medicine, the ripe fruit of the capsicum mimum (or 
fruiescans), containing the active principle capsaicin (cap- 
sacutin), first isolated by Thresh in 1876, has remarkable 
physiological properties. Applied locally to the skin or mucous 
membrane, it causes redness and later vesication. Internally in 
small doses it stimulates gastric secretions and causes dilatation 
of the vessels ; but if used internally in excess for a long period it 
will cause subacute gaistritis. In single doses in excess it causes 
renal irritation and inflammation and strangury. The adminis- 
tration of capsicum is valuable in atony of the stomach due to 
chronic alcoholism, its hot stimulating effect not only increasing 
the appetite but to a certain degree satisfying the craying for 
alcohol. It is also useful in the flatulency of the aged, where it 
prevents the development of gas, and has a marked effect on 
anorexia. It has been used in functional torpidity of the kidney. 
Externally capsicum plaster placed over the affected muscles is 
useful in rheumatism and lumbago. Capsicum wool, known as 
calorific wool, made by dissolving the oleoresin of capsicum in 
ether and pouring it on to absorbent cotton-wool, is useful in 
rheumatic affections. 

CAPSTAN (also spelt in other forms, or as capstock ” and 
** cable stock,” connected with the O. Fr. capestan or cabestan, 
from Lat. capistrum, a halter, caper e, to take hold of ; the 
conjecture that it came from the Span, cobra, goat, and estanto, 
standing, is untenable), an appliance used on board ship and on 
dock walls, for heaving-in or veering cables and hawsers, whether 
of iron, steel or hemp. It differs from a windlass, which is used 
for the same purposes, in having the axis on which the rope is 
wound vertical instead of horizontal. The word seems to have 
come into English (14th century) from French or Spanish ship- 
men at the time of the Crusades. The earlier forms were of a 
comparatively simple character, made of wood with an iron 
spindle and worked by manual labour with wooden capstan bars. 
As heavier cables were supplied to ships, difficulty was found, 
when riding at anchor, in holding, checking and veering cable. 
A cable-holder (W. H. Harfield’s) was tested in H.M.S. ‘‘ New- 
castle ” (wooden frigate) in 1870 and proved effective ; its first 
development in 1876 was the application in the form of a 
windlass secuBld to the deck, driven by a messenger chain from 
the ^ H.M.S. Inflexible ” (fig. i). 

engine are shown at A, A, A, and the windlass 
chains C, C. The four cables (dotted 
liu^D> D) lead to their respectivaoi^blerholders, fitted with a 
brake, and by these means each CMierholder can be ^p^muected 



Fig. I. 


to the main driving shaft, and any cable hove-in or veered 
independently of the other ; by using steam power instead of 
manual, the previous slow motion 
was obviated. In H.M.S. “ Col- 
lingwood ” steam power .was 
used to work the windlass 
directly by means of worm 
gearing ; the windlass was 
divided into two parts, so that 
the one on the port side could 
be worked independently of that 
on the starboard, and vice 
versa. An independent capstan 
in both ships, arranged to take 
either of the cables, could be 
worked by hand or steam. In 
the “ Collingwood's ” windlass the cables remained on their 
holders, and could be hove-in or veered without being touched. 

Napier ^s patent windlass for merchant ships (1906) resembles 
an appliance fitted in the earlier second-class cruisers of the 
British navy (1890 to 1900). Two cable wheels or cable-holders 
are mounted loose on a horizontal axle, one on each side of a 
worm wheel which is tightly keyed on the middle part of the axle. 
A vertical steam engine with two cylinders, placed one on each 
side of the framing, drives a second horizontal axle which is 
connected by a set of bevel gears to an upright worm shaft, 
which works the worm wheel. This worm wheel can be con- 
nected by means of sliding bolts to one or both of the cable 
wheels, enabling one or both cables to be hove-in or veered 
as necessary. A brake, of Napier’s self-holding differential 
type, is fitted to each cable wheel, and is controlled by hand 
wheels on the aft side of the windlass. For warping pur- 
poses, warping drums are fitted (made portable if required). 
A third central capstan, fitted forward of the windlass, is con- 
nected to the upright worm shaft by a horizontal shaft and 
bevel wheels. It can also be worked by manual labour with 
capstan bars. Fig. 2 represents the arrangement of the capstans 
on the forecastle of a battleship, fitted by Napier Brothers. Deep- 



Fcg. 2. — Elevation looking aft. 

bodied capstans have been superseded by low drum-headed ones, 
over which the guns may be fired. The three capstans or cable- 
holders of cast steel, capable of taking 2 in, cables, are fitted 
on vertical spindles, which pass down tlu*ough the main and 
armoured decks to the platform one, where the steam engine and 
gearing are placed. The gearing consists of worm and wheel 
gears, so arranged that the three cap)stans can be worked singly or 
in conjunction, when heaving-in or veering, and the brakes (of 
the type previously mentioned) are controlled by a portable 
hand wheel fitted on the aft side of each. The cable-holdcra 
can be used for riding at anchor (see Cable). The middle line 
capstan E is keyed to vertical spindles and can be coupled up to 
the capstan engine, by clutch and drop bolts in the capstan 
engine room ; it is fitted with a cable-holder, to take either the 
port or starboard cables, and in addition is provided with 

E ottable whelps, enabling it to be used for warping. It can also 
e worked by manual labour with capstan b^s, a drum-head E', 
fitted on the spindle on the main de^, enabling additional 
capst^ bars to be used if required. 

To avoid carrying steam pipes aft, the after capstan is worked 
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by an electric motor which is kept below the water-line. Napier 
Brothers’ capstan (fig. 3) is for warping purposes, for working the 
stern anchor with wire hawser and for coaling. It is placed on the 
upper deck, and is fitted with a drum-head for capstan bars, with 
pawls and pawl rim on the deck plate, the pawls A being lifted and 
placed on their rests B when working with the motor. The upper 
portion of the capstan, together with its drum-head, is portable, 
being fixed to the centre boss with keys and gun-metaJ screws. 
The centre boss is keyed to the spindle, which passes through the 
deck and carries at its lower end a coupling for connecting to 
the worm wheel gear. For working by motor, the additional 
security of two drop bolts is provided. The gearing consists 
of a single worm and worm wheel, working in an oil-bath, the 
worm shaft being coupled direct to the motor spindle. The 
motor is of the semi-enclosed type, the working and live parts 
being protected by a perforated metallic covering ; it is worked 
off a loo-volt circuit, at a speed under full load conditions of 300 
revolutions per minute. The motor is of a 4-pole type and 



Fig. 3. — Napier Brothers* 
capstan. 


compound wound, the shunt 
winding limiting the speed on 
light load to not more than 
1000 revolutions per minute. 
A frictional brake is provided, 
pulled off by means of a shunt- 
excited magnet. The controller 
A is of the reversing drum type, 
with not less than four steps 
in either direction, and is fitted 
with a magnetic blow-out. The 
control is effected by a remov- 
able hand wheel on a portable 
pedestal, fitted on top with a 
circular dial plate and indi- 
cating pointer ; the hand wheel 
reverses the current as well as 


graduates the speed in either direction. All capstans of the 
British navy, after being fitted on board ship, are tested for 
lifting power and speed ; with foremost (steam) capstans, the 
steam being at 150 lb pressure, the anchor is usually let go in 
16 to 25 fathoms water, and the speed ascertained by observing 
the time taken to heave-in not less than a length of cable, 75 ft. ; 
the length must be hove-in in three minutes, or at the rate of 
25 ft. per minute. With the after capstan (motor) of first-class 
battleships and cruisers, a weight is used instead of an anchor, 
the test being to lift 9 tons at the rate of 25 ft. per minute. 
Capstans on dock walls in British government dockyards are 
usually driven by hydraulic or air pressure, conveyed through 
pipes to small engines underneath the capstans. (J. W. B.) 

CAPSULE (from the Lat. capsula, a small box), a term in 
botany for a dry seed vessel, as in the poppy, iris, foxglove, &c., 
containing one or more cells. When ripe the capsule opens and 
scatters the seed (see Botany). The word is used also for a 
small gelatinous case enclosing a dose of medicine, and for a 
metal cap or cover on bottles and jars. In anatomy the term 
is used to denote a cover or envelope partly or wholly surrounding 
a structure. Every diarthrodial joint possesses a fibrous or 
ligamentous capsule, lined with synovial membrane, attached 
to the adjacent ends of the articulating bones. The term is 
particularly applied to the sac which encloses the crystalline 
lens of the eye ; to Glisson’s capsule, a thin areolar coat of fibrous 
tissue lying inside the tunica serosa of the liver ; to the glomerular 
capsules in the kidney substance ; to the suprarenal capsules, 
two small flattened organs in the epigastric region ; and to the 
internal and external capsules of the brain (see Brain, fig. 14 
and explanation). 

CAPTAIN (derived ^from Lat. caput ^ head, through the Low 
Lat. capitanus)y a chief or leader, in various connexions, but 
particularly a grade officer in the army or navy. 

At s^ the name of captain is given to all who command ships 
whether they belong to the military navy of their country or 
not, or whether they hold the substantiyie rank or not. Thus a 
lieutenant when in command of a Vessel is addressed as captain. 


In France a naval lieutenant is addressed as mon capiiainc^ 
because he has that comparative rank in the army. The master 
of a merchant ship is known as her captain. But the name is 
also used in the strict sense of foreman, or head man, to describe 
many of the minor or “ petty ” officers of a British or American 
man-of-war — the captain of a top, of the forecastle, or of a gun. 
The title “ post captain ” in the British nav)' means simply 
full captain, and is the equivalent of the French capitaine de 
vaisseau. It had its origin in the fact that captains appointed 
to a ship of twenty guns and upwards were included in, or 
“posted” on, the permanent list of captains from among whom 
the admirals were chosen. The captain of the fleet is an officer 
who acts as chief of the staff to an admiral commanding a large 
force. The position is equivalent to flag rank, but is held by 
a captain. Staff captain is the highest grade of the officers 
entrusted with the navigation of a ship or fleet. 

The military rank of captain (Fr. capitaine, Ger. Hauptmann, 
or in the cavalry, Rittmeister), which was formerly the title of an 
officer of high rank corresponding to the modern general officer 
or colonel, has with the gradual subdivision and articulation 
of armies, come to be applied to the commanders of companies 
or squadrons, and in general to officers of the grade equivalent 
to this command (see Officers). 

The title of “ captain-general ” was formerly used in the 
general sense of a military commandcr-in-chief, and is still 
similarly used in Spain. In the Spanish army there are eight 
captains-general, each of whom has command of a “ region “ 
corresponding to an army corps district. The same title was 
formerly given to the Spanish governors of the colonial provinces 
in the New World. The ofiicial title of the governor of Jamaica 
is “ captain-general and governor-in-chief.” 

CAPTAL (Lat. capitalis, “ first,” “ chief ”), a medieval feudal 
title in Gascony. According to Du Cange the designation captal 
{capital, captau, capitau) was applied loosely to the more illus- 
trious nobles of Aquitaine, counts, vi.scoimts, &c., probably 
as capitales domini, “ principal lords,” though he quotes more 
fanciful explanations. As an actual title the word was used 
only by the lords of Trene, Puyehagut, Epernon and Buch. 
It is best known in connexion with the famous soldier, jean de 
Grailly, captal of Buch (d. 1376), the “ captal dc Buch ” par 
excellence, immortalized by Froissart as the confidant of the 
Black Prince and the champion of the English cause against 
France. His active part in the war began in 1364, when he 
ravaged the country between Paris and Rouen, but was beaten 
by Bertrand du Guesclin at Cocherel and taken prisoner. Re- 
leased next year, he received the seigniory of Nemours and took 
the oath of fealty to the French king, Charles V., but soon resigned 
his new fief and returned to his allegiance to the English king. 
In 1367 he took part in the battle of Navarette, in which Du 
Guesclin was taken prisoner, the captal being entrusted with his 
safe-keeping. In 1371 Jean de Grailly was appointed constable 
of Aquitaine, but was taken prisoner next year and interned in 
the Temple at Paris where, resisting all the tempting offers of 
the French king, he remained till his death five years later. 

CAPTION (Lat. captio, a taking or catching), a term still 
used in law, especially Scots, for arrest or apprehension. From 
the obsolete sense of a catching at any possible plea or objection 
comes the adjective “ captious,” i.e. sophistical or fault-finding. 
The term also has an old legal use, to signify the part of an 
indictment, &c., which shows where, when and by what authority 
it is taken, found or executed ; so its opening or heading. Irom 
this is derived the modem sense of the heading of an article in 
a book or newspaper. • * • 

CAPTIVE (from Lat. capere, to take), one who is captured in 
warfare. As a term of International Law, it has been displaced by 
that of “ prisoner of war.” The position and treatment of cap- 
tives or prisoners of war is now dealt with fully in chapter u. of 
the regulations annexed to the Hague Convention respecting the 
Laws and Customs of War on Land, of the i8th of October 1907. 

See Peace Conference and War ; also Sir T. Barclay, supplement 
to Problems of Iniemaiional Practice and Dtplomacy, for compansen 
of texts of 1890 and 1907. 
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CAPTURE (from Lat capers, to take; Fr. prise maritime \ 
Ger. Wegnahme\ in international law^ the taking possession 
by a belligerent vessel of an enemy or neutral merchant or non- 
fighting ship. If an enemy ship is captured she becomes forth- 
with lawful prize {q.v .) ; when a neutral ship, the belligerent 
commander, in case her papers are not conclusive, has a right 
to search her. If he finds contraband on board or the 
papers or cargo or circumstances excite any serious suspicion 
in his mind, which the master of the ship has been unable to 
dispel, he places an ofhcer and a few of his crew on board and 
sends her to the nearest port where there is a prize court for 
trial. The word is also used for the vessel thus captured (see 
Blockade, Contraband). (T. Ba.) 

CAPUA (anc. Casilinum), a town and archiepiscopal see of 
Campania, Italy, in the province of Caserta, 7 m. W. by rail from 
the town of Caserta. Top. (1901) 14,285. It was erected in 
856 by Bishop Landulf on the site of Casilinum {q.v.) after the 
destruction of the ancient Capua by the Saracens in 840, but 
it only occupies the site of the original pre-Roman town on the 
left (south) bank of the river. 

The cathedral of S. Stefano, erected in 856, has a handsome 
atrium and a lofty Lombard campanile, and a (modernized) 
interior with three aisles ; both it and the atrium have ancient 
granite columns. The Romanesque crypt, with ancient columns, 
has also been restored. It has a fine paschal candlestick, and 
the fragments of a pulpit with marble mosaic of the i^th century. 
There are also preserved in the cathedral a fine Exultet roll and 
an evangelarium of the end of the 12 th century, bound in bronze 
decorated with gold filigree and enamels. The mosaics of the 
beginning of the 12 th century in the apses of the cathedral and 
of S. Benedetto, were destroyed about 1720 and 1620 respectively. 
The small church of S. Marcello was also built in 856. In 12 $2- 
1240 Frederick II. erected a castle to guard the Roman bridge 
over the Volturno, composed of a triumphal arch with two 
towers. This was demolished in 1557. The statues with which 
it was decorated were contemporary imitations of classical 
sculptures. Some of them arc still preserved in the Museo 
Campano (E. Bertaux, L'Arl dans Vltalie meridionale, Paris, 
1904, i. 707). The Museo Campano also contains a considerable 
collection of antiquities from the ancient Capua. 

Capua changed hands frequently during the middle ages. 
One of the most memorable facts in its history is the terrible 
attack made on it in 1501 by Caesar Borgia, who had entered 
the town by treachery, in which 5000 lives were sacrificed. It 
remained a part of the kingdom of Naples until the 2nd of 
November i860, when, a month after the battle of the Volturno, 
it surrendered to the Italian troops. As.) 

CAPUA (mod. S. Maria di Capaa Veter e\ the chief ancient 
city of Campania, and one of the most important towns of 
ancient Italy, situated 16 m. N. of Neapolis, on the N.E. edge 
of the Campanian plain. Its site in a position not naturally 
defensible, together with the regularity of its plan, indicates that 
it is not a very ancient town, though it very likely occupies the 
site of an early Oscan settlement. Its foundation is attributed 
by Cato to the Etruscans, and the date given as about 2(so years 
before it was “ taken ” by Rome (Veil. i. 7). If this be referred, 
not to its capture in the Second Punic War (211 B.c.) but to its 
submission to Rome in 338 b.c., we get about 600 b.c. as tlie date 
of its foundation, a period at which the Etruscan power was at 
its hig^t, and which may perhaps, therefore, be accepted.^ 
The origin of the name is probalily Campus, a plain,* as the 
adjective Campanus shows, Capuanus being a later form stig- 
matized as incorrect by Varro {De L, L. x. 16). The derivation 
from KaiTvs (a vulture. Latinized into VoUurnum by some 
authorites who teU us that this was the original name), and that 
from eaput (as though the name had been given it as the “ head ” 
of the twelve Etruscan cities of Campania), must be rejected. 

' G. Patroni, m A Hi del Congresso Internazionale di Science Sioriche 
(Rome. 1^4), V. 217. is inclined to place it considerably earlier. 

* Livy iv. 37, ** Vulturaum Etruscorum urbem quae nunc Capua 
ab Samnitibus certain (425 B.c.) Capuamque ab duce eorum 
Capye, vel, quod propius vero est, a campestri agro appellatam." 


The Etruscan supremacy in Campania came to an end with the 
Samnite invasio^ in the latter half of the 5th century b.c. (see 
Cabapanla); these qonquercjrs, however, entered into fdliance 
with Rome for protection against the Samnite mountain tribes, 
and with Capua came the dependent communities Casilinum, 
Calatia, Atella, so that the greater part of Campania now fell 
under Roman supremacy. The citizens received the eivitas sine 
suffragio. In thesecond Samnite War theyproved untrustworthy, 
so that the Ager Falernus on the right bank of the Voltumus 
was taken from them and distributed among citizens of Rome, 
t\ie tribus Falema being thus formed; and in 318 the powers of the 
native officials {meddices) were limited by the appointment of 
officials with the title praefecti Capuam Cumas (taking their 
name from the most important towns of Campania) ; these were 
at first mere deputies of the praetor urbanus, but after 123 b.c. 
were elected Roman magistrates, four in number ; they governed 
the whole of Campania until the time of Augustus, when they 
were abolished. In 312 b.c. C^pua was connected with Rome 
by the construction of the Via Appia, the most important of the 
military highways of Italy. The gate by which it left the 
Servian walls of Rome bore the name Porta Capena — perhaps 
the only case in which a gate in this enceinte bears the name of 
the place to which it led. At what time the Via Latina was 
prolonged to Casilinum is doubtful (it is quite possible that it was 
done when Capua fell under Roman supremacy, i.e. before the 
construction of the Via Appia) ; it afforded a route only 6 m. 
longer, and the difficulties in connexion with its construction 
were much less ; it also avoided the troublesome journey through 
the Pomptine Marshes (see T. Ashby in Papers of the British 
School at Rome^ i. 217, London, 1902). The importance of Capua 
increased steadily during the 3rd century, and at the beginning 
of the second Punic War it was considered to be only slightly 
behind Rome and Carthage themselves, and was able to furnish 
30,000 infantry and 4000 cavalry. Until after the defeat of 
Cannae it remained faithful to Rome, but, after a vain demand 
that one of the consuls should always be selected from it, it 
transferred its allegiance to Hannibal, who made it his winter- 
quarters, with bad results to the morale of his troops (see Punic 
Wars). After a long siege it was taken by the Romans in 2 1 1 b.c, 
and severely punished ; its magistrates and communal organiza- 
tion were abolished, the inhabitants losing their civic rights, and 
its territory became Roman state domain. Parts of it were sold 
in 205 and 199 B.c., another part was divided among the citiztms 
of the new colonies of Volturnum and Liternum established 
near the coast in 194 b.c., but the greater portion of it was 
reserved to be let by the state. Considerable difficulties occurred 
in preventing illegal encroachments by private persons, and it 
became necessary to buy a number of them out in 162 b.c. It 
was, after that period, let, not to large but to small proprietors. 
Frequent attempts were made by the democratic leaders to 
divide the land among new settlers. Brutus in 83 b.c. actually 
succeeded in establishing a colony, but it was soon dissolved ; and 
Cicero’s speeches De l^ge Agraria were directed against a 
similar attempt by Servilius Rullus in 63 b.c. In the meantime 
the necessary organization of the inhabitants of this thickly- 
populated district was in a measure supplied by grouping them 
round important shrines, especially that of Diana Tifatina, in 
connexion with which a pagus Dianae existed, as we learn from 
many inscriptions ; a pagus Herculaneus is also known. The 
town of Capua belonged to none of these organizations, and was 
entirely dependent on the praefecti. It enjoyed great prosperity, 
however, owing to its spelt, which was worked into groats, wine, 
roses, spices, unguents, &c., and also owing to its manufactures, 
especially of bronze objects, of which both the elder Cato and 
the elder Pliny ^eak in the highest terms {De agr. 133 ; HisL 
Nat. xxiv. 95). Its luxury remained proverbial ; and Campania 
is especially spoken of as the home of gladiatorial combats. 
From the gladiatorial schools of Campania came Spartacus Bind 
his lollowersin 73 B.c. Julius Caesar as consul in 59 b.c. succeeded 
in carrying out the establishment of a colony in cemnexipn wit^ 
his Adrian law, and 20,000 Roman citizens were settled in this 
territoiy. Hie number of colonists was iiKxeased by Hark 
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Antony^ Augustus (who constructed an aqueduct from the Mons 
Tifata^ and gave town of Capua estates in the district of 
Onossus in Crete to the value of 12 million sesterces — £120,000), 
and Nero. In the war of a.d. 69 it took the side of Vitellius. 
Under the later empire it is not often mentioned ; but in the 
4th century it was the seat of the consularis Campaniae and its 
chief town, though Ausonius puts it behind Medkiainim (Milan) 
and Aquileia in his ordo nobilium wrhium. Under Constantine 
we hear of the foundation of a Christian diurch in Capua. In 
A.D. 456 it was taken and destroyed by Goiseric, but must have 
been soon rebuilt: it was, however, finally destroyed by the 
Saracens in 840 and the church of S. Maria Maggiore, founded 
about 497, alone remained. It contains 52 ancient marble 
columns, but was modernized in 1766. The site was only 
occupied in the late middle ages by a village which has, however, 
outgrown the medieval Capua in modern days. 

Remains, — No pre-Roman remains have been found within 
the town of Capua itself, but important cemeteries have been 
discovered on all sides of it, the earliest of which go l>ack to the 
7th or 6th century Bx:. The tombs are of various forms, partly 
chambers with frescoes on the walls, partly cubical blocks of 
peperino, hollowed out, with grooved lids. The objects found 
within them consist mainly of vases of bronze (many of them 
without feet, and with incised designs of Etruscan style) and of 
clay, some of Greek, some of local manufacture, and of paintings. 
On the cast of the town, in the PatturelH property, a temple has 
been discovered with Oscan votive inscriptions, some of them 
inscribed upon terra-cotta tablets, others on cippi, while of a 
group of 150 tufa statuettes (representing a matron holding one 
or more children in her lap) three bore Latin inscriptions of the 
early imperial period. The site of the town being in a perfectly 
flat plain, without natural defences, it was possible to lay it out 
regularly. Its length from east to west is accurately determined 
by the fact that the Via Appia, which runs from north-west to 
south-east from Casilinum to Galatia, turns due cast veiy soon 
after passing the so-callcd Ara) Campano (a triumphal arch of 
good lirickwork, once faced with marble, with three openings, 
erected in honour of some emperor unknown), and continues to 
run in this direction for 5413J English feet ( = 6000 ancient 
Oscan feet). The west gate was the Porta Rornona ; remains 
of the east gate (the name of which we do not know) have been 
found. This fact shows that the main street of the town was 
perfectly orientated, and that before the Via Appia was con- 
structed, i.e. in all probability in pre-Roman times. The width 
of the town from north to south cannot be so accurately deter- 
mined as tlie line of the north and south walls is not known, 
though it can be approximately fixed by the absence of tombs 
(Beloch fixes it at 4000 Oscan feet = 3609 English feet), nor is it 
absolutely certain (though it is in the highest degree probable, 
for Cicero praises its regular arrangement and fine streets) that 
the plan of the town was rectangular. Within the town are 
remains of thermae on the north of the Via Appia and of a theatre 
opposite, on the south. The former consisted of a large crypto- 
porticus round three sides of a court, the south side being open 
to the road ; it now lies under the prisons. Beloch (see below) 
attributes this to the Oscan pericxl ; but the construction as 
shown in Labruzzi’s drawing (v. 17) Ms partly of brick-work and 
opus reliculatuM, which may, of course, belong to a restoration. 
T^e stage of the theatre had its back to the road ; Labruzzi 
(v. 18) gives an interesting view of the ca7Jea, It appears from 
inscriptions that it was erected after the time of Augustus. 
Other inscriptions, however, prove the existence of a theatre as 
early as 94 b.c., so that the existence of another elsewhere must 
be assumed. We know that the Roman colony was divided into 
regions and possessed a capitolium, with a temple of Jupiter, 
within the town, and that the market-place, for unguents 
especially, was called Seplasia ; we also hear of an aedes alba^ 
probably the original senate hoiise, which stood in an open space 
loiown as slbama. But the sites of all these are quite itocertain. 
Outside the town on the north k the amphitheate, built in the 1 
^ For these drawings see T, Ashby» ** Dessims rn^dits de Caito 
lahnnEzi" in MManges de VEoole frangaise, 1903. 414. 
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time of Aug^istus, restored 1^ Hadrian and dedicated 
Antaninus Pius, as the inscription over the main entrance 
recorded. The exterior was formed by 80 Doric arcades of four 
storeys each, but only two arches now remain. The keystones 
were adorned with heads of divinities. The interior is better 
preserved ; beneath Ihe arena are subterranean passages li ke 
those in the amphitheatre at Puteoli. It is one of the largest in 
existence ; the longer diameter is 185 yds., the shorter 152, and 
the arena measures 83 by 49 yds., the corresponding dimensions 
in the colosseum at Rome being 205, 170, 93 and 58 yds. To 
the east are considerable remains of baths — a large octagonal 
building, an apse against which the church of S. Maria dclle 
Grazie is built, and several heaps of ddbris. On the Via Appia, 
to the south-east of the east gate of the town, are two large and 
well-preserved tombs of the Roman period, known as le Carceri 
vecchie and la Conocckia, To the east of the amphitheatre an 
ancient road, the Via Dianae, leads north to the Pagus Dianae, 
on the west slopes of the Mons Tifata, a community which sprang 
up round the fomous and ancient temple of Diana, and probably 
received an independent organization after the abolition of that 
of Capua in 21 1 b,c. The pdnoe often served as a base focr attacks 
on the latter, and Sulla, after his defeat of C. Norbanus, gave the 
whole of the mountain to the temple. Within the territory of 
the pagus were several other temples with their magistri. After 
the restoration of the community of Capua, we find map^stri of 
the temple of Diana still existing, but they were probably 
officials of Capua itseli The site is occupied by the Benedictine 
church of S, Angelo in Formis which dates from 944, and 
was reconstructed by the abbot Desidcrius (afterwards l^c 
Victor IIL) of Monte Cassino in 1073, witli interesting paintings 
dating from the end of the nth century to the middle of the 12th, 
in which five different styles may he distinguished. They form a 
complete representation of all the chief episodes of the New 
Testament (see F. X, Kraus, Jahtbuch d. k, preuss, Kunsi'^ 
samndungen, xiv.). Deposits of votive objects {favissae)^ 
removed from the ancient temple from time to time as new ones 
came in and occupied all the available space, have been found, 
and considerable remains of buildings belonging to the Vicus 
Dianae (among them a triumphal arch and some baths, also a 
hall with frescoes, representing the goddess herself ready for the 
chase) still exist. 

The ancient road from Capua went on beyond the Vicus 
Dianae to the Voltumus (remains of the bridge still exist) and 
then turned east along the river valley to Caiatia and Telesia. 
Other roads ran to Puteoli and Cumae (the f?o-caUed Via 
Campana) and to Neapolis, and as we have seen the Via Appia 
passed through Capua, which was thus the most important road 
centre of Camjjania 

See Th. Mommsen in Corpus Inscrip. Lot. x. (Berlin. 1883), p. 365 
; J. Beloch, Campaniim (Breslau, 1890), 2x^5 seq. ; (^h. lliilsen in 
Pauly- Wissowa, Uealencyclopddic (Stuttgart, 1899), iii. 1 555. (T. As.) 

CAPUCHIN MONKEY, the English name of a tropical 
American monkey scientifically known as Cebus capudnus \ the 
plural, capuchins, is extended to embrace all the numerous 
species of the same genus, whose range extends from Nicaragua 
to Paraguay. These monkeys, whose native name is sapajou, 
are the typical representatives of the family Cebidae^ and belong 
to a sub-family in which the tail is generally prehemsile. From 
the other genera of that group (Cebinae) wi^ prehensile tails 
capuchins are distinguished by the comparative shortness of 
that appendage, and the absence of a naked area on the under 
surface of its extremity. The hair is not woolly, the general 
build is rather stout, and the limbs are of moderate length and 
slenderness. The name capuchin is derived from the .somewhat 
cowl-like form assumed by the thick hair on the crown of 
head of the sapajous. In their native haunts these monkeys 
go about in troops of considerable size, frequenting tlie summits 
of the tall forest-trees, from which they seldom, if ever, descend. 
In addition to fruits of various kinds, they consume tender 
shoots buds, insects, eggs and young birds. Many of the 

« The name comes from the aqueduct (forma) erected by Angustus 
for the snpply of Capua, Tenains of which ettU exist. 
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species are difficult to distinguish^ and very little is known of their 
habits in a wild state, although several members of the group 
are common in captivity (see Primates). (R. l.*) 

CAPUCHINS, an order of friars in the Roman Catholic Church, 
the chief and only permanent offshoot from the Franciscans. 
It arose about the year 1520, when Matteo di Bassi, an “ Obser- 
vant ” Franciscan, became possessed of the idea that the habit 
worn by the Franciscans was not the one that St Francis had 
worn ; accordingly he made himself a pointed or pyramidal 
hood and also allowed his beard to grow and went about bare- 
footed. His superiors tried to suppress these innovations, but 
in 1528 he obtained the sanction of Clement VII. and also the 
permission to live as a hermit and to go about everywhere 
preaching to the poor ; and these permissions were not only for 
himself, but for all such as might join him in the attempt to 
restore the most literal observance possible of St Francis’s rule. 
Matteo was soon joined by others. The Observants opposed 
the movement, but the Conventuals supported it, and so Matteo 
and his companions were formed into a congregation, called 
the Hermit Friars Minor, as a branch of the Conventual Fran- 
ciscans, but with a vicar of their own, subject to the jurisdiction 
of the general of the Conventuals. From their hood {capuche) 
they received the popular name of Capuchins. In 1529 they 
had four houses and held their first general chapter, at which 
their special rules were drawn up. The eremitical idea was 
abandoned, but the life was to be one of extreme austerity, 
simplicity and poverty — in all things as near an approach to 
St Francis’s idea as was practicable. Neither tlie monasteries 
nor the congregation should possess anything, nor were any 
devices to be resorted to for evading this law ; no large provision 
against temporal wants should be made, and the supplies in the 
house should never exceed what was necessary for a few days. 
Everything was to be obtained by begging, and the friars were 
not allowed even to touch money. The communities were to be 
small, eight being fixed as the normal number and twelve as the 
limit. In furniture and clothing extreme simplicity was enjoined 
and the friars were to go bare-footed without even sandals. 
Besides the choral canonical office, a portion of which was recited 
at midnight, there were two hours of private prayer daily. The 
fasts and disciplines were rigorous and frequent. The great ex- 
ternal work was preaching and spiritual ministrations among 
the poor. In theology the Capuchins' abandoned the later 
Franciscan school of Scotus, and returned to the earlier school 
of Bonaventura (q.v*). The new congregation at the outset 
of its history unclcrwent a series of severe blows. The two 
founders left it, Matteo di Bassi to return to the Observants, 
while his first companion, on being superseded in the office of 
vicar, became so insubordinate that he had to be expelled. 
The case of the third vicar, Bernardino Ochino {q.v.), who became 
a Calvinist, 1543, and married, was even more disastrous. 
This mishap brought the whole congregation under the suspicion 
of heretical tendencies and the pope resolved to suppress it ; 
he was with difficulty induced to allow it to continue, but the 
Capuchins were forbidden to preach. In a couple of years the 
authorities were satisfied as to the soundness of the general body 
of Capuchin friars, and the permission to preach was restored. 
The congregation at once began to multiply with extraordinary 
rapidity, and by the end of the 16th century the Capuchins had 
spread all over the Catholic parts of Europe, so that in 1619 
they were freed from their dependence on the Conventual 
Franciscans and became an independent order, with a general 
of their own. They are said to have had at that time 1500 houses 
divided into fifty provinces. They were one of the chief factors 
in the Catholic Counter-reformation, working assiduously 
among the poor, preaching, catechizing, confessing in all parts, 
and impressing the minds of the common people by the great 
poverty and austerity of their life. By these means they were 
also extraordinarily successful in making converts from Pro- 
testantism to Catholicism. Nor were the activities of the 
Capuchins confined to Europe. From Sh early date they under- 
took missions to the heathen in America, Asia and Africa, and 
at the middle of the 17th century a Capuchin missionary college 


was founded in Rome for the purpose of preparing their subjects 
for foreign missions. A large number of Capuchins have suffered 
martyrdom for the Gospel. This activity m Europe and else- 
where continued until the close of the 18th century, when the 
number of Capuchin friars was estimated at 31,000. 

Like all other orders, the Capuchins suffered severely from 
the secularizations and revolutions of the end of the i8th century 
and the first half of the 19th ; but they survived the strain, 
and during the latter part of the 19th century rapidly recovered 
ground. At the beginning of the present century there were 
fifty provinces with some 500 monasteries and 300 hospices or 
lesser houses ; and the number of Capuchin friars, including 
lay-brothers, was reckoned at 9500. In England there are ten 
or twelve Capuchin monasteries, and in Ireland three. The 
Capuchins now possess the church of the Portiuncula at Assisi. 
The Capuchins still keep up their missionary work and have some 
200 missionary stations in all parts of the world — ^notably India, 
Abyssinia and the Turkish empire. Though “ the poorest of all 
orders,” it has attracted into its ranks an extraordinary number 
of the highest nobility and even of royalty. The celebrated 
Father Mathew, the apostle of Temperance in Ireland, was a 
Capuchin friar. Like the Franciscans the Capuchins wear a 
brown habit. 

The Capuchines are Capuchin nuns. They were founded 
in 1538 in Naples. They lived according to the rules and regu- 
lations of the Capuchin friars, and so austere was the life that 
they were called “ Sisters of Suffering.” The order spread to 
France and Spain, and a few convents still exist. 

In order fully to grasp the meaning of the Capuchin reform, it is 
necessary to know the outlines of Franciscan history (see Francis- 
can^. There does not appear to be any modern general history of 
the Capuchin order as a whole, though there are histories of various 
provinces and of the foreign missions. The references to all this 
literature will be found in the article “ Kapuzinerorden ” in Wetzer 
und Welte, Kirchenlexicon (2nd ed.), which is the best gemeral sketch 
on the subject. Shorter sketches, with the needful references, are 
given in Max Heimbucher, Orden und Kongre^ationen (1896), i. § 44, 
and in Herzog-Hauck, Realencyklopddie (3rd ed.), art. ** Kapuziner.’* 
Helyot's Hist, des ordres rcUgieux (1792), vii. c. 24 and c. 27, 
gives an account of the Capuchins up to the end of the 17th 
century. (E. C. B.) 

CAPUS, ALFRED (1858- ), French author, was bom at 

Aix, in Provence, on the 25th of November 1858, In 1878 he 
published, in collaboration with L. Vonoven, a volume of short 
stories, and in the next year the two produced a one-act piece, 
Le Mart malgre lut, at the Theatre Cluny. He had been educated 
as an engineer, but became a journalist, and joined the staff 
of the Figaro in 1894. His novels, Qui perd gagne (1890), Faux 
Depart (1891), Annees d'aventures (1895), which belong to this 
period, describe the struggles of three young men at the beginning 
of their career. From the first of these he took his first comedy, 
Brignol et sa fille (Vaudeville, 23rd November 1894). Among 
his later plays are Innocent (1896), written with Alphonse Allais ; 
Petites folks (1897) ; Rosine (1897) ; Mariage bourgeois (1898) ; 
Les Maris de Leontine (1900); La Bourse ou la vie (1900); La 
Veine (1901) ; La Petite Fonciionnaire (1901) ; Les Deux Ecoles 
(1902); LaChdt€laine,{i^o2)\ 1903), with Emmanuel 

Ar^ne, which was produced in London by Mr George Alexander 
as The Man of the Moment , and Notre Jeunesse (1904), the first 
of his plays to be represented at the Theatre Frangais ; Monsieur 
Piegois (1905) ; and, in collaboration with Lucien Descaves, 
V Attentat (1906). 

See ^ouard Quet, Alfred Capus (1904), with appreciations by 
various authors, in the series of CiUhriUs d' aujourdnui. 

CAPYBARA, or Carpincho {Hydrochaerus capybara\ the 
largest living rodent mammal, characterized by its moderately 
long limbs, partially-webbed toes, of which there are four in 
front and three behind, hoof-like nails, sparse hair, short ears, 
deft upper lip and the absence of a tail. The dentition is 
peculiar on account of the great size and complexity of the last 
upper molar, which is composed of about twelve plates, and 
exceeds in length the three teeth in front. The front surface 
of the incisors has a broad, shallow groove, Gipybaras are 
aquatic rodents, frequenting the banks of lakes and rivers, and 
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being sometimes found where the water is brackish. They 
genc^ly associate in herds, and spend most of the day in covert 
on the banks, feeding in tHe evening and morning. When dis- 
turbed they make for the water, in which they swim and dive 
with expertness, often remaining below the surface for several 
minutes. Their usual food consists of water-plants and bark, 
but in cultivated districts they do much harm to crops. Their 
cry is a low, abrupt grunt. From five to eight is the usual 
number in a litter, of which there appears to be only one in the 
year ; and the young are carried on their parent’s back when 
in the water. Extinct species of capybara occur in the tertiary 
deposits of Argentina, some of which were considerably larger 
than the living form. Capyboras belong to the family Catnidae, 
the leading characteristics of which are given in Rodbntia. 
When full-grown the entire length of the animal is about 4 ft., 
and the girth 3 ft. Their geographical range extends from 
Guiana to the river Plate. Capybaras can be easily tamed ; 
numbers arc killed on land by jaguars and in the water by 
caimans — the alligators of South America. 

OAR (Late Lat. carra\ a term originally applied to a small 
two-wheeled vehicle for transport (see Carriage), but also to 
almost anything in the nature of a carriage, chariot, &c., and 
to the carrying-part of a balloon. With some specific qualifica- 
tion (tram-car, street-car, railway-car, sleeping-car, motor-car, 
&c.) it is combined to serve as a general word instead of carriage 
or vehicle. From Ireland comes the “ jaunting-car,” which is 
in general use, both in the towns, where it is the commonest 
public carriage for hire, and in the country districts, where it is 
employed to carry the mails and for the use of tourists. The 
gentry and more well-to-do farmers also use it as a private 
carriage in all parts of Ireland. The genuine Irish jaunting-car 
is a two-whecled vehicle constructed to carry four persons 
besides the driver. In the centre, at right angles to the axle, 
is a “ well ” about 18 in. deep, used for carrying parcels or small 
luggage, and covered with a lid which is usually furnished with 
a cushion. The “ well ” provides a low back to each of the two 
seats, which are in the form of wings placed over each wheel, 
with foot boards hanging outside the wheel on hinges, so that 
when not in use they can be turned up over the seats, thus 
reducing the width of tlie car (sometimes very necessary in the 
narrow country roads) and protecting the seats from the 
weather. The passengers on each side sit with their backs to 
each other, with the “ well ” between them. The driver sits 
on a movable box-seat, or dicky,” a few inches high, placed 
across the head of the “ well,” with a footboard to which there 
is usually no splash-board attached. A more modem form of 
jaunting-car, known as a “ long car,’" chiefly used for tourists, 
is a four-wheeled vehicle constructed on the same plan, which 
accommodates as many as eight or ten passengers on each side, j 
and two in addition on a high box-seat beside the driver. In the 
city of Cork a carriage known as an “ inside car ” is in common 
use. It is a two- wheeled covered carriage in which the pas- 
sengers sit face to face as in a wagonette. In remote country 
districts the poorer peasants still sometimes use a primitive 
form of vehicle, called a “ low-backed car,” a simple square 
shallow box or shelf of wood fastened to an axle without springs. 
The two wheels are solid wooden disks of the rudest construction, 
generally without the protection of metal tires, and so small in 
^ameter that the body of the car is raised only a few inches from 
the ground. 

CARABINimtSy originally mounted troops of the French 
army, armed with the carabine (carbine). In 1690 one company 
of carabmiers was maintained in each regiment of cavalry. 
Their duties were analogous to those of grenadiers in infan^ 
regiments — aeouting, detached work, and, in general, all duties 
requiring special a^vity said address. They fought mounted 
and dismounted alike, and even took part in siege warfare in 
the trench^. ' At the battle of NeeiSvinden lA 1693 aH the eara- 
binier companies present were united in one bo^, and after 
the action Louis XIV. coi^lidated them into a permanent 
regiment with the name Royid CiEwabiniers. This waS one of 
the old regiments which survived the French Revolution, at 
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which time the title was changed to ** horse grenadiers ” ; it is 
represented in the French army of to-day by the nth Cuirassiers. 
The carabiniers (6th Dragoon Guards) of the British army datse 
from 1685, and received the title from being armed with thu? 
carabine in 1692. Regimcntally therefore they were one year 
senior to the French regiment of Royal Carabiniers, and as a 
matter of fact they took part as a regiment in the battle of 
Neerwinden. Up to 1745 their title was “ Tlie King’s Cara- 
biniers”; from 1745 to 1788 they were called the 3rd Irish Horse, 
and from 1788 they have borne their present title. In the 
German army, one carabinier regiment alone (2nd Saxon Reiter 
regiment) remains of the cavalry corps which formerly in various 
states tlie title. In Italy the gendarmerie are called cara- 
binierL 

GARABOBO, the smallest of the thirteen states of Venezuela, 
bounded N. by the Caribbean Sea, E. by the state of Aragua, S. 
by Zamora and W. by Lara. Its area is 2985 sq. m,, and its 
population, according to an official estimate of 1905, is 221,891. 
The greater part of its surface is mountainous with mcxleratdy 
elevated valleys of great fertility and productiveness, but south 
of the Cordillera there are extensive grassy plains conterminous 
with those of Gu 4 rico and Zamora, on whidi large herds of cattle 
are pastured. The principal products of the state arc cattle, 
hides and cheese from the southern plains, coffee and cereals from 
the higher valleys, sugar and aguariente from the lower volleys 
about Lake Valencia, and cacao, coa)-nuts and coco-nut fibre 
from the coast. Various minerals are also found in its south-west 
districts, about Nirgua. The capital is Valencia, and its princi- 
pal towns are Puerto Cabello, Mcmtalban (estimated pop. in 1904 
7500), 30 m. W.S.W. of Valencia; Nirgua (pop. in 1891 8394), 
an important commercial and mining town 36^ m. S.W. of 
Valencia, 2500 ft. above sea level ; and Ocumare (pop. in 1891 
7493), near the coast 18 J m. E. of Puerto Cabello, celebrated 
for the fine quality of its cacao. Carabobo is best known for the 
battle fought on the 24th of June 1821 on a plain at the southern 
exit from the passes through the Cordillera in this state, between 
the revolutionists under Bolivar and tlie Spanish forces under 
La Torre. It was one of the four decisive battles of tlie war, 
though the forces engaged were only a part of the two armies 
and numbered 2400 revolutionists (composed of 1500 mounted 
llaneros known as the Apure legion,” and 900 British), and 
3000 Spaniards. The day was won by the British, who drove 
the Spaniards from the field at the point of tlie bayonet, altliough 
at a terrible loss of life. The British legion was afterwards 
acclaimed by Bolivar as “ Salvadores de mi Patria.” The 
Spanish forces continued the war until near the end of 1823, but 
their operations were restricted to the districts on the coast. 

CARACAL^ the capital of the department of Romanatzi, 
Rumania ; situated in the plains between the lower reaches of 
the Jiu and Olt rivers, and on the railway from Corabia, beside 
the Danube, to Hermannstadt in Transylvania. Pop. (1900) 
12,055. Caracal has little trade, except in grain. Its chief 
buildings are the prefecture, school of arts and crafts and several 
churches. There are some ruins of a tower, built in a.d. 217 by 
tlie Roman empercM- Quracalla, after whom the place is named. 
In 1596 Michael the Brave of Walachia defeated the Turks near 
Caracal. 

CARACAL {Lynx caracal), sometimes called Persian Ijmx, an 
animal widely distributed throughout south-western Ask, and 
over a large portion of Africa. It is somewhat larger than a fox, 
of a uniform reddish iMtiwn colour above, and whitish beneath, 
with two white spots above each of the eyes, and a tuft of long 
black hair at the tip of the ears ; to these it owes its name, which 
is derived from Turkish words signifying black-ear.” There 
is little information as to the habits of this animal in a wild 
state. Dr W. T. Blanford considers that it dwells among gr^ 
and bushes rather than in forests. Its prey is said to consist 
largely of gazelles, small deer, hares and peafowland other birds. 
The caracal is easily tamed, and in some parts of India is trained 
to capture the Smi^r antelopes and deer and su^ bkds as the 
(E7ane «id pelican. According to Blyth, it is a favoimte amuse- 
ment among the natives to let loose a couple of tame caracals 

V. 10 a 
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among a flock of pigeons feeding on the ground, when each will 
strike down a number of birds before the flock can escape. 
Frequent reference is made in Greek and Roman literature to 
the lynx, and from such descriptions as are given of it there is 
little doubt that the caracal, and not the European lynx, was 
referred to. In South Africa, where the caracal abounds, its 
hide is made by the Zulus into skin-cloaks, known as karosses. 
According to W. L. Sclater, these when used as blankets are said 
to be beneflcial in cases of rheumatism ; an ointment prepared 
from the fat of the animal being employed for the same purpose. 
The North African caracal has been separated as LynXy or 
Caracal, herberorum, but it is best regarded as a local race. 

CARACALLA (or Caracallus), MARCUS AURELIUS 
ANTONINUS (18^217), Roman emperor, eldest son of the 
emperor Septimius Severus, was bom at Lugdunum (Lyons) on 
the 4th of April 186. His original name was Bassianus ; his 
nickname Caracalla was derived from the long Gallic tunic which 
he wore and introduced into the army. He further received the 
imperial title of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus at the time when 
his father declared himself the adopted son of M. Aurelius. After 
the death of Severus (21 1) at Eboraaim (York) in Britain, 
Caracalla and his brother Geta, who had accompanied their 
father, returned to Rome as colleagues in the supreme power. 
In order to secure the sole authority, Caracalla barbarously 
murdered his brother in his mother’s arms, and at the same time 
put to death some 20,000 persons, who were suspected of favour- 
ing him, amongst them the jurist Papinianus. An important 
act of his reign (212) was the bestowal of the rights of Roman 
citizenship upon all free inhabitants of the empire, although the 
main object of Caracalla was doubtless to increase the amount 
of revenue derived from the tax on inheritances or legacies to 
which only Roman citizens were liable: His own extravagances 
and the demands of the soldiery were a perpetual drain upon his 
resources, to meet which he resorted to taxes and extortion of 
every description. He spent the remainder of his reign wandering 
from place to place, a mode of life to which he was said to have 
been driven by the pangs of remorse. Handing over the reins 
of government to his mother, he set out in 213 for Raetia, where 
he carried on war against the Alamanni ; in 214 he attacked the 
Goths in Dacia, whence he proceeded by way of Thrace to Asia 
Minor, and in 215 crossed to Alexandria. Here he took vengeance 
for the bitter sarcasms of the inhabitants against himself and his 
mother by ordering a general massacre of the youths capable of 
bearing arms. In 216 he ravaged Mesopotamia because Arta- 
banus, the Parthian king, refused to give him his daughter in 
marriage. He spent the winter at Edessa, and in 217, when he 
recommenced his campaign, he was murdered between Edessa 
and Carrhae on the 8th of April at the instigation of Opellius 
(Opilius) Macrinus, praefect of the praetorian guard, who 
succeeded him. Amongst the numerous buildings with which 
Caracalla adorned the city, the most famous are the thermae, 
and the triumphal arch of Septimius Severus in the forum. 

Authorities. — Dio Ca.ssius Ixxvii., Ixxviii. ; Herodian iii. 10, 
iv. 14 ; lives of Caracalla, Severus and Geta, in Scriptores Historiae 
Augustae: Eutropius viii. 19-22; Aurelius Victor, De Caesaribus, 
20-23 ; Epit. 20-23 ; Zosimus i. 9-10 ; H. Schiller, Geschichte der 
rdmischen Kaiserzeit (1883), 738 fl. ; Pauly- WLs.sowa, Realencyclopadie^ 
ii. 2434 fl. (von Rohden). 

CARACAS, the principal city and the capital of the United 
States of Venezuela, situated at the western extremity of an 
elevated valley of the Venezuelan Coast Range known as the 
plain of Chacao, 6^ m. S.S.E. of La Guaira, its port on the 
Caribbean coast, in lat. 10° 30' N., long, 67° 4' W. The plain 
is about II m. long by 3 m. wide, and is separated from the 
coast by a part of the mountain chain which extends along 
almost the entire water front of the republic. It is covered with 
well-cultivated plantations. The Guaira river, a branch of the 
Tuy, traverses the plain from west to east, and flows past the 
city on the south. Among its many small tributaries are the 
Catuche, Caroata and Anauco, which flow down through the city 
from the north and give it a natural surface drainage. The city 
is built at the narrow end of the valley and at the foot of the 


Cerro de Avila, and stands from 2887 to 344a ft. above sea level, 
the elevation of the Plaza de Bolivar, its topographical centre, 
being 3025 ft. Two miles north-ekst is the famous Silla de 
Caracas, whose twin summits, like a gigantic old-fashioned 
saddle {silla), rise to an elevation of 8622 ft. ; and the Naiguet^, 
still farther eastward, overlooks the valley from a height of 
9186 ft. ’ The climate of Cardcas is often described as that of 
perpetual spring. It is subject, however, to extreme and rapid 
variations in temperature, to alternations of dry and humid 
winds (the latter, called catias, being irritating and oppressive), 
to chilling night mists brought up from the coast by the westerly 
winds, and to other influences productive of malaria, catarrh, 
fevers, bilious disorders and rheumatism. The maximum and 
minimum temperatures range from 84° to 48® F., the annual 
mean being about 66®, and the daily variation is often as much 
as 15®. The city is built with its streets running between the 
cardinal points of the compass and crossing each other at right 
angles. Two intersecting central streets also divide the city 
into four sections, in each of which the streets are methodically 
named and numbered, as North 3rd, 5th, 7th, &c., or West 2nd, 
4th, 6th, &c., according to direction and location. This method 
of numeration dates from the time of Guzman Blanco, but the 
common people adhere to the names bestowed upon the city 
squares in earlier times. The streets are narrow, but are clean 
and well-paved, and are lighted by electricity and gas. There 
are several handsome squares and public gardens, adorned with 
statues, trees and shrubbery. The principal square is the Plaza 
de Bolivar, the conventional centre of the city, in which stands 
a bronze equestrian statue of Bolivar, and on which face the 
cathedral, archbishop's residence, Casa Amarilla, national 
library, general post office and other public offices. The Inde- 
pcndencia Park, formerly called Calvario Park, which occupies 
a hill on the west side of the city, is the largest and most attractive 
of the public gardens. Among the public edifices are the capitol, 
which occupies a whole square, the university, of nearly, equal 
size, the cathedral, pantheon, masonic temple (built by the 
state in the spendthrift days of Guzman Blanco), national 
library, opera-house, and a number of large churches. The city 
is generously provided with all the modem public services, 
including two street car lines, local and long distance telephone 
lines, electric power and light, and waterworks. The principal 
water supply is derived from the Macarao river, 15 m. distant. 
Railway connexion with the port of La Guaira was opened in 1883 
by means of a line 23 m. long. Another line (the Gran Ferro- 
carril de Venezuela) passes through the mountains to Valencia, 
111m. distant, and two short lines run to neighbouring villages, 
one to Petare and Santa Lucia, and the other to El Valle. The 
archbishop of Venezuela resides in Caracas and has ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction over the dioceses of Ciudad Bolivar, Calabozo, 
Barquisimeto, Merida and Maracaibo. There are no manu- 
factures of note. 

Caracas was founded in 1567 by Diego de Losada under 
the pious title of Santiago de 1 ^ 6 n de Cardcas, and has been 
successively capital of the province of Cardcas, of the captaincy- 
general of Cardcas and Venezuela, and of the republic of 
Venezuela. It is also one of the two chief cities, or capitals, of the 
Federal district. It was the birthplace of Sim6n Bolivar, and 
claims the distinction of being the flrst colony in South America 
to overthrow Spanish colonial authority. The city was almost 
totally destroyed by the great earthquake of 1812. In the war 
of independence it was repeatedly subjected to pillage and 
slaughter by both parties in the strife, and did not recover its 
losses for many years. In 1810 its population was estimated at 
50,000 ; seventy-one years later the census of 1881 gave it only 
55,638. In 1891 its urban population was computed to be 
72,429, which in 1904 was estimated to have increased to about 
90,000. 

CARACCI, LODOVIOO, A60STIN0, and ANNTOALE, three 
celebrated Italian painters, were bom at Bologna in 1555, 1557, 
and 1560 respectively, Lodovico, the eldest, son of a butcher, 
was unple to the two younger, Agostino imd Annibale, sons of a 
tailor, and had nearly finished his professional studies before the 
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Others had begun their education. From being a reputed dunce, 
while studying under Tintoretto m Venice, he gradually rose, by 
an attentive observation of nature and a careful examination of 
the works of the great masters preserved at Bologna, Venice, 
Florence, and Parma, to measure himself with the teachers of his 
day, and ultimately projected the opening of a rival school in his 
native place. Finding himself unable to accomplish his design 
without assistance, he sent for his two nephews, and induced 
them to abandon their handicrafts (Agostino being a goldsmith, 
and Annibale a tailor) for the profession of painting. Agostino 
he first placed under the care of Fontana, retaining Annibale in 
his own studio ; but he afterwards sent both to Venice and Parma 
to copy the works of Titian, Tintoretto and Correggio, on which 
his own taste had been formed. On their return, the three 
relatives, assisted by an eminent anatomist, Anthony de la Tour, 
opened, in 1589, an academy of painting under the name of the 
Tncamminati (or, as we might paraphrase it, the Right Road), 
provided with numerous casts, books and bassi-rilievi, which 
Lodovico had collected in his travels. From the affability and 
kindness of the Caracci, and their zeal for the scientific education 
of the students, their academy rose rapidly in popular estimation, 
and soon every other school of art in Bologna was deserted and 
closed. They continued together till, at the invitation of Cardinal 
Famese, Annibale and Agostino went to Rome in 1600 to paint 
the gallery of the cardinal’s palace. The superior praises awarded 
to Agostino inflamed the jealousy of Annibale, already kindled 
by the brilliant reception given by the pupils of the Incamminati 
to Agostino ’s still highly celebrated picture of the “ Communion 
of St Jerome,” and the latter was dismissed to Parma to paint 
the great saloon of the Casino. Here he died in 1602, when on 
the eve of finishing his renowned painting of Celestial, Terrestrial 
and Venal Love.” Annibale continued to work alone at the 
Farnese gallery till the designs were completed ; but, dis- 
appointed at the miserable remuneration offered by the cardinal, 
he retired to Naples, where an unsuccessful contest for a great 
work in the church of the Jesuits threw him into a fever, of 
which he died in 1609. Lodovico always remained at his academy 
in Bologna (excepting for a short visit to his cousin at Rome), 
though invited to execute paintings in all parts of the country. 
He died in 1619, and was interred in the church of Santa Maria 
Maddalena. The works of Lodovico are numerous in the chapels 
of Bologna. The most famous are — The “ Madonna standing on 
the moon, with St Francis and St Jerome beside her, attended by 
a retinue of angels ” ; “ John the Baptist,” ‘‘ St Jerome,” “ St 
Benedict ” and St Cecilia ” ; and the “ Limbo of the Fathers.” 
He was by far the most amiable of the three painters, rising 
superior to all feelings of jealousy towards his rivals, and though 
he received large sums for his productions, yet, from his almost 
unparalleled liberality to the students of the academy, he died 
poor. With skill in painting Agostino combined the greatest 
proficiency in engraving (which he had studied under Cornelius 
de Cort) and high accomplishments as a scholar. He died not 
untroubled by remorse for the indecencies which, in accordance 
with the corruption of the time, he had introduced into some 
of his engravings. The works of Annibale are more diversified 
in style than those of the others, and comprise specimens of 
painting after the manner of Correggio, Titian, Paolo Veronese, 
Raphael and Michelangelo. The most distinguished are the 
** Dead Christ in the lap of the Madonna ” ; the ** Infant and 
St John ” ; “ St Catherine ” ; “ St Roch distributing alms ” 
(now in the Dresden gallery) ; and the ** Saviour wailed over by 
the Maries,” at present in possession of the earl of Carlisle. He 
frequently gave great importance to the landscape in his com- 
positions. The reputation of Annibale is tarnished by his 
jealousy and vindictiveness towards his brother, and the licen- 
tiousness of his disposition, which contributed to bring him to a 
comparatively early grave. 

The three Caracci were the founders of the so-called Eclectic 
school of painting, — the principle of which was to study in the 
works of the great masters the severid excellences for which they 
had been respectively prominent, ^d to combine these in the 
productions of the school itself ; for instance^ there was to be the 
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design of Raphael, the power of Michelangelo, the colour of 
Titian, and so on. 

See A. Venturi. I Caracci e la loro scuola, iSgy (W. M. R.) 

CARACCIOLO, FRANCESCO, Prince (1732—1799), Neapolitan 
admiral and revolutionist, was bom on the 1 8th of January 
1732, of a noble Neapolitan family. He entered the navy and 
learned his seamanship under Rodney. He fought with 
distinction in the British service in the American War of Inde- 
pendence, against the Barbary pirates, and against the French 
at Toulon under Lord Hotham. The Bourbons placed the 
greatest confidence in his skill. When on the approach of the 
French to Naples King Ferdinand IV. and Queen Mary Caroline 
fled to Sicily on board Nelson’s ship the ” Vanguard ” (December 

1798) , Caracciolo escorted them on the frigate “ Sannita.” He 
was the only prominent Neapolitan trusted by the king, but 
even the admiral’s loyalty was shaken by Ferdinand’s cowardly 
flight. On reaching Palermo Caracciolo asked permission to 
return to Naples to look after his own private affairs (January 

1799) . This was granted, but when he arrived at Naples he 
found all the aristocracy and educated middle classes infatuated 
with the French revolutionary ideas, and he himself was received 
with great enthusiasm. He seems at first to have intended to 
live a retired life ; but, finding that he must either join the 
Republican party or escape to Procida, then in the hands of the 
English, in which case even his intimates would regard him as 
a traitor and his property would have been confiscated, he was 
induced to adhere to the new order of things and took command 
of the republic’s naval forces. Once at sea, he fought actively 
against the British and Neapolitan squadrons and prevented 
the landing of some Royalist bands. A few days later all the 
Prench troops in Naples, except 500 men, were recalled to the 
north of Italy. 

Caracciolo then attacked Admiral Thum, who from the 

Minerva ” commanded the Royalist fleet, and did some damage 
to that vessel. But the British fleet on the one hand and Cardinal 
Fabrizio Ruffo’s army on the other made resistance impossible. 
The Republicans and the 500 French had retired to the castles, 
and Caracciolo landed and tried to escape in disguise. But 
he was betrayed and arrested by a Royalist officer, who on the 
29th of June brought him in chains on board Nelson’s flagship 
the “ Foudroyant.” It is doubtful whether Caracciolo should 
have been included in the capitulation concluded with the 
Republicans in the castles, as that document promised life and 
liberty to those who surrendered before the blockade of the forts, 
whereas he was arrested afterwards, but as the whole capitulation 
was violated the point is immaterial. Moreover, the admiral’s 
fate was decided even before his capture, because on the 27th 
of June the British minister. Sir W. Hamilton, had communicated 
to Nelson Queen Mary Caroline’s wish that Caracciolo should 
be hanged. As soon as he was brought on board. Nelson ordered 
Thurn to summon a court martial composed of Caracciolo’s 
former officers, Thurn himself being a personal enemy of the 
accused. The court was held on board the ” Foudroyant,” 
which was British territory — a most indefensible proceeding. 
Caracciolo was charged with high treason ; he had asked to be 
judged by British officers, which was refused, nor was he allowed 
to summon witnesses in his defence. He was condemned to 
death by three votes to two, and as soon as the sentence was 
communicated to Nelson the latter ordered that he should be 
hanged at the yard-arm of the “ Minerva ” the next morning, 
and his body thrown into the sea at sundown. Even the cus- 
tomary twenty-four hours’ respite for confession was denied 
him, and his request to be shot instead of hanged refused. The 
sentence was duly carried out on the 30th of June 1799. 

Caracciolo was technically a traitor to the king whose uniform 
he had worn, but apart from the wave of revolutionary 
enthusiasm which had spread all over the educated classes of 
Italy, and the fact that treason to a government like that of the 
Neapolitan Bourbons could hardly be reg^ded as a crime, 
there was no necessity for Nelson to make himself the executor 
of the revenge of Ferdinand and Mary Caroline. His greatest 
offence, as Captain Mahan remarks {Life of Nelson, i. 440), was 
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committed against his own country by sacrificing his inalienable 
character as the representative of the king of Great. Britain 
to his secondary and artificial character as delegate of the king 
of Naples. The only explanation of Ndson^s conduct is to be 
found in his infatuation for Lady Hamilton, whose low ambition 
made her use her influence over him in the interest of Queen 
Mary Caroline’s malignant spite. 

Authorities. — Besides the general works on Nelson and Naples, 
such as P. Colletta’s Storia del Reanu di Napoli (Florence, 1848), 
there is a large amount of special literature on the subject. Nelson 
and the Neapolitan Jacobins (Navy Records Society, 1903) contains 
all the documents on the episode, including those incorrectly tran- 
scribed by A. Dumas in his Borhoni di Napoli (Naples, 1862-1863), 
with an introduction defending Nelson by H. C. Gutteridge : tihe 
work contains a bibliography. The case against Nelson is set forth 
by Professor P. Villari in his article “ Nelson, Caracciolo, e la Repub- 
blica Napolitana (Nuova Antologia, i6th February 1899) ; Captain 
A. T. Mahan has replied in “ The Neapolitan Republic and Nelson’s 
Accusers ” (English Historical Review, July 1899), “ Nelson at 
Naples " (ibid,, October 1900), and “ Nelson at Naples ” (Athenaeum, 
8th July 1899) ; see also F. Lemmi, Nelson e Caracciolo (Florence, 
1898) ; C. Giglioli, Naples in (London, 190,^ ; Freiherr von 
Helfert, Fahrizio Ruffo (Vienna, 1882) ; H. Hfmer, Die neapoli- 
tanische Repuhlih des Jahres ijgg (Leipzig, 1884). (L. V.*) 

CARACOLE (a Fr. word, the origin of which is doubtful, mean- 
ing the wheeling about of a horse ; in Spanish and Portuguese 
caracol means a snail with a spiral shell), a turn or wheeling 
in horsemanship to the left or right, or to both alternately, so 
that the movements of the horse describe a zig-zag course. 
The term has been used loosely and erroneously to describe any 
display of fancy riding. It is also used for a spiral staircase in 
a tower. 

CARACTACUS, strictly Caratacus, the Latin form of a Celtic 
name, which survives in Caradoc and other proper names. The 
most famous bearer of the name was the British chieftain who 
led the native resistance to the Roman invaders in a.d. 48-51, 
and was finally captured and sent to Rome (Tac. Ann, xii. 33, 
Dio. lx.). Two old camps on the Welsh border are now called 
Caer Caradoc, but the names seem to be the invention of anti- 
quaries and not genuinely ancient memorials of the Celtic hero. 

CARADOC SERIES, in geology, the name introduced by 
R. I. Murchison in 1839 for the sand.stone series of Caer Caradoc 
in Shropshire, England. The limits of Murchison’s Caradoc 
series have since been somewhat modified, and through the 
labours of C. Lapworth the several members of the series have 
been precisely defined by means of graptolitic zones. These 
zones arc identical with those found in the rocks of the same 
age in North Wales, the Bala series (^. 7 ^), and the terms Bala 
or Caradoc series are used indifferently by geologists when 
referring to the uppermost substage of the Ordovician System. 
The Ordovician rocks of the Caradoc district have been sub- 
divided into the following beds, in descending order : the 
Trinucleus shales, Acton Scott beds, Longvillc flags, Chatwell 
and Soudlcy sandstones, Hamage shales and. Hoar Edge grits 
and limestone. In the Comdon district in the same county the 
Caradoc series is represented by the Harrington group of ashes 
and shales and the Spy Wood group beneath them ; these two 
groups of strata are sometimes spoken of as the C'hirbury series. 
In the Brcidden district are the barren Criggeon shales with 
ashes and flows of andesite. 

In the T..ake district the Coniston limestone scries represents the 
Upper Caradocian, the lower portion l>eing taken up by part of the 
great Borrowdalc volcanic series of rocks. The Coniston limestone 
scries contains llie following subdivisions : - - 

Ashgill group (Ashgill shales and Siaurocephahis limestone). 

Ricslcy limestone. 

S e group (Applethwaite beds = Upper Coniston limestone 
iglomcrate ; Yarlside rhyolite; stye end beds = Lower 
n is ton limestone. 

Fell grotip (Corona beds) . 

ufton shales and Drygill shales are equivalents of the 

Rocks of Caradoc age are well developed in southern Scotland ; in 
the Girvan district they have l>een desc rgi||| the Ardmillan series 
with the Drummock group and Barret ^j|||^i M[ie group in the upper 

E irtion, and the Whitehousc, ArdweUsHrSdclatchie groups in thie 
wer part. Similarly, two divisions, the Upper and Lower 


Hartfell series, are recognised in the southern and central area, in 
Peeblesshire, Ayrshire and Dumfriesshire. 

In Ireland the <^aradoc or Bala series is represented by the lime- 
stones of Pbrtraine near Dublin and of the Chair of Kildare ; by the 
Ballymoney series of Wexford and Camalea shales of Co. Down. 
In the Lougli Mask district beds of this age are found, as in Wales, 
interstratified with volcanic lavas and tufls. Otlicr localities are 
known in counties Tyrone, Meath and Louth, also in Lam bay Island. 

See Ordovician Sy.stem ; also C. lapworth, Ann. and Mag. 
Nat. Hist., series, vol. vi., 1880 ; Geol, Mag., 1889 ; C. Lapworth 
and W. W. Watts, Proc. Geol. Assoc., xiii., 1894 ; J. E. Marr, Geol. 
Mag., 1892 ; J. E. Marr and T. Roberts, Q, j, G. S., 1885 ; B. N. 
Peach and J. Home, “ Silurian Rocks of Great Britain,** vol. i., 1899 
(Mem. Geol. Survey). (J. A. H.) 

CARALES ([Gr. KapaAts, mod. Cagliari, q.v,), the most 
important ancient city of Sardinia, situated on the south coast 
of the island. Its foundation is generally attributed to the 
Carthaginians, and Punic tombs exist in considerable numbers 
near the present cemetery on the east and still more on the rocky 
plateau to the north-west of the town. It first appears in Roman 
history in the Second Punic War, and probably obtained full 
Roman civic rights from Julius Caesar. In imperial times it was 
the most important town in the island, mainly owing to its fine 
sheltered harbour, where a detachment of the classis Misenas 
was stationed. In the 4th and sth centuries it was probably tlie 
seat of the praeses Sardiniae. It is mentioned as an important 
harbour in the Gothic and Gildonic wars. It was also the chief 
point of the road system of Sardinia. Roads ran hence to Olbia 
by the east coast, and through the centre of the island, to Othoca 
(Oristano) direct, and thence to Olbia (probably the most 
frequented route), through the mining district to Sulci and 
along the south and west coasts to Othoca. The hill occupied 
by the Pisan fortifications and the medieval town within them 
must have been the acropolis of the Carthaginian settlement ; 
it is impossible to suppose tluit a citadel presenting such natural 
advant^es was not occupied. The Romans, too, probably 
made use of it, though the lower quarters were mainly occupied 
in imperial times. A. Taramelli (Notizie deglt Scavi, 1905, 
41 seq.) rightly points out that the nucleus of tlie Roman tnuni- 
cipium is probably represented by the present quarter of the 
Marina, in wliich the streets intersect at right angles and Roman 
remains are frequently found in the subsoil. An inscription 
found some way to the north towards the amphitheatre speaks 
of paving in the squares and streets, and of drains constructed 
under Domitian in a.d. 83 (F. Vivanet in Notizie degli Scaviy 
1897, 279). The amphitheatre occupies a natural depression in 
the rock just below the acropolis, and open towards the sea with 
a fine view. Its axes arc 954 and 79 yds., and it is in the main cut 
in the rock, though some parts of it are built with concrete. 
Below it, to the south, are considerable remains of ancient 
reservoirs for rain-water, upon which the city entirely depended. 
This nucleus extended both to tlie cast and to the west ; in the 
former direction it ran some way inland, on the east of the castle 
hill. Here were tlie ambulaiiones or public promenades con- 
structed by the pro-consul Q. Caeeilius Metcllus before a.d. 6 
{Corp, Inscrip. Lat. x., Berlin, 1883, No. 7581). Here also, not far 
from the shore, the remains of Roman batlis, with a fine coloured 
mosaic pavement, representing deities riding on marine monsters, 
were found in 1907. To the east was the necropolis of Bonaria, 
where both Punic and Roman tombs e^dst, and where, on the 
site of the present cemetery, Christian catacombs have been 
discovered (F. Vivanet in Notizie degli Scavi, 1892, 183 seq.; 
G. Pinza in Nuovo BuUetiino di Archeologia Cristiana, 1901, 
61 seq.). But the western quarter seems to have been far more 
important ; it extended along tlie lagoon of S. Gilla (which lies 
to the north-west of the town, and which until the middle «^es 
was an open bay) and on the lower slopes of the hill which rises 
above it. The ^ef discoveries which have been made are noted 
by Taramelli {loc. cit.) and include some important buildings, of 
which a large Roman house (or group of houses) is the only one 
now visible (G. Spano in Notizie degli Scavi, 1876, 148, 173 ; 
1877, 285 ; 1880, 105, 405). Beyond this quarter begins an 
extensive Roman necropolis extending along the edge of the hill 
north-east of the high road leading to the north-west ; the most 
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important tomb is the so-called Grotta delle Vipere, the rock- 
hewn tomb of Cassius Philippus and Atilia Pomptilla, the sides 
joi which arc covered with inscriptions {Corpus Inscr. Lai. x., 
Berlin, 1885, Nos. 7563-7578). Other tombs are also to be found 
on the high ground near the Punic tombs already mentioned. 
The latter are hewn perpendicularly in the rock, while the Roman 
tombs are chambers excavated horizontally. In the lagoon 
itself were found a lai^e number of terra cottas, made of local 
clay, some being masks of both divinities and men (among them 
grotesques) others representing hands and feet, others various 
animals, and of amphorae of various sizes and other vases. 
Some of the amphorae contained animals’ bones, possibly the 
remains of sacrifices. These objects are of the Punic period ; 
they were all found in groups, and had apparently been arranged 
on a platform of piles in what was then a bay, in readiness for 
shipment (F. Vivanet in Notizie degli Scaviy 1893, 255). It is 
probable that the acropolis of Carales was occupied even in 
prehistoric times ; but more abundant traces of prehistoric 
settlements (pottery and fragments of obsidian, also kitchen 
middens, containing bones of animals and shells of molluscs 
used for human food) have been found on the Capo S. Elia 
to the south-east of the modern town (see A. Taramelli in 
Notizie degli Scaviy 1904, 19 seq.). An inscription records the 
existence of a temple of Venus Erycina on this promontory in 
Roman times. The museum contains an interesting collection 
of objects from many of the sites mentioned, and also from other 
parts of the island ; it is in fact the most important in Sardinia, 
and is especially strong in prehistoric bronzes (see Sardinia). 

For the Roman inscriptions see C. I. L. cit., Nos. 7352-7807. (T. As.) 

CARAN D’AGHE, the pseudonym (meaning lead-pencil ”) of 
Emmanuel Poir^ (1858-1909), French artist and illustrator, who 
was born and educated at Moscow, being the grandson of one of 
Napoleon’s officers who had settled in Russia. He determined 
to be a military painter, and when he arrived in Paris from 
Russia he found an artistic adviser in Detaille. He served five 
years in the army, where the principal work allotted to him was 
the drawing of uniforms for the ministry of war. He embellished 
a short-lived journal, La Vie miliiairey with a series of illustra- 
tions, among them Ixung some good-temjiered caricatures of the 
German army, which showed how accurately he was acquainted 
with military detail. His special gift lay in pictorial anecdote, 
the story being represented at its different stages with irresistible 
effect, in the artist’s own mannered simplicity. Much of his 
work was contributed to La Vie parisimney Le Figaro illustriy 
La Caricaturey Le Chat noir, and he also issued various albums of 
sketches, the Carnet de cheques, illustrating the Panama scandals, 
Album de croquis miliiaires et d'hisioire sans legendes, Histoire 
de Marlborough, &c., besides illustrating a good many books, 
notably the Prince Kozakokoff of Bemadaky. He died on the 
26th of February 1909. 

A collection of his work was cxhibittHl at the Fine Art Society’s 
rooms in London in 1898. The catalogue contained a j^refatory note 
by M. H. Spielmann. 

CARAPACE (a Fr, word, from the Span, carapacho, a shield 
or armour), the upper shell of a crustacean, tortoise or turtle. 
The covering of the armadillo is called a carapace, as is also the 
hard case in wliich certain of the Infusoria are enclosed. 

CARAPEGUA, an interior town of Paraguay, 37 m. S.E. 
of Asuncion on the old route between that city and the missions. 
Pop. (est.) 13,000 (probably the population of the large rural 
district about the town is included in this estimate). The town 
(founded in 1725) is situated in a fertile country producing 
cotton, tobacco, Indian com, sugar-cane and mandioca. It has 
two schools, a church and modem public buildings. 

CARAT (Arab. weight of four grains; Gr. Mpdriov, 
little horn, the fruit of the carob or locust tree), a small weight 
(originally in the form of a seed) used for diamonds and precious 
stones, and a measure for cietennining the fineness of gold. 
The exact weight of the carat, mpmetke, now varies slighdy in 
different places. In 1877 a syndicate of London, Paris and 
Amsterdam jewellers fixed the weight at 205 milligrammes 
(3*163 troy grains). The South African carat, according to j 
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Gardner WiUiams (general manager of the De Beers mines), is 
equal to 3*174 grains {The Diamond Mines of South Africa, J902). 
The fineness of gold is measured by a ratio with 24 carats as a 
standard ; thus 2 parts of alloy make it 22-carat gold, and so on. 

CAMUSIUS, MARCUS AURELIUS, tyrant or usurper in 
Britain, a.d. 286-293, was a Menapian from Bclgic Gaul, a man 
of humble origin, who in hk early days had been a pilot. Having 
entered the Roman army, he rapidly obtained promotion, and 
was .stationed by the emperor Maximian at Gcssoriacum 
(Bononia, Boulogne) to protect the coasts and channel from 
Frankish and Saxon pirate.s. He at first acted energetically, but 
was subsequently accused of having entered into partnership with 
the barbarians and was sentenced to death by the emperor. 
Carausius thereupon crossed over to Britain and proclaimed 
himself an independent ruler. The legions at unce joined him ; 
numbers of Franks enlisted in his service ; an increased and 
well-equipped fleet secured him the command of the neighbouring 
seas. In 289 Maximian attempted to recover the island, but 
his fleet was damaged by a storm and he was defeated. Maxi- 
mian and Diocletian were compelled to acknowledge the rule 
of Carausius in Britain ; numerous coins are extant with the 
heads of Carausius, Diocletian and Maximian, bearing the 
legend '' Carausius et fratres sui.” In 292 Constantins Chlorus 
besieged and captured Gessoriacum (hitherto in possession of 
Carausius), together with part of his fleet and naval stores. 
Constantius then made extensive preparations to ensure the 
reconquest of Britain, but before they were completed Carausius 
was murdered by AJlectus, his praefect of the guards (Aurelius 
Victor, Caesar eSy 39; Eutropius ix. 21, 22 ; Eumenius, Pane- 
gyriciy ii. 12, v. 12). A Roman mile-stone found near Carlisle 
(1895) bears the inscription IMP. C(acs] M. AUR[elius] MAUS. 
The meaning of MAUS is doubtful, but it may be an anticipation 
of ARAUS (see F. J. Haverfield in Cund)erland and Westmoreland 
Antiquarian Soc. transactions y 1895, p. 437). 

A copper coin found at Richborough, inscril>ed Domino 
Carausio Ces., must be ascribed to a Carausius of later date, 
since the type of the reverse is not found until the middle of the 
4th century at the earliest. Nothing is known of this Carausius 
(A. J. Evans in Numismatic Chronicle, 1887, “ On a coin of a 
second Carausius Caesar in Britain in the Fifth Century ”). 

See J. Watts dc Peyster, The History of Carausius, the Dutch 
Augustus (1858) ; P. PI. Webb, The Feign and Coinage of Carausius 
(1908). 

CARAVACA, a town of south-eastern Spain, in the province 
of Murcia ; near the left bank of the river Caravaca, a tributary 
of the Segura. Pop. (1900) 15,846. Caravaca is dominated by 
the medieval castle of Santa Cruz, and contains several convents 
and a fine parish church, with a miraculous cross celebrated 
for its healing power, in honour of which a yearly festival is 
held on the 3rd of May. The hills which extend to the north 
are rich in marble and iron. Despite the lack of railway com- 
munication, the town is a considerable industrial centre, 
with large iron-works, tanneries and manufactories of paper, 
chocolate and oil. 

CARAVAGGIO, MICHELANGELO AMERIGHl (or Merigi) 
DA (1569-1609), Italian painter, was born in the village of 
Caravaggio, in Lombardy, from which he received his name. 
He was originally a mason’s labourer, but his powerful genius 
directed him tp painting, at which he worked with immitigable 
energy and amazing force. He despised every sort of idealism 
whether noble or emasculate, l>ecame the head of the Naturalist! 
(unmodified imitators of ordinary nature) in painting, and 
adopted a style of potent contrasts of light and shadow, laid on 
with a sort of fury, indicative of tlmt fierce temper which led the 
artist to commit a homicide in a gambling quarrel at Rome. 
To avoid the consequences of his crime he fled to Naples and to 
Malta, where he was imprisoned for another attempt to avenge 
a quarrel. Escaping to Sicily, be was attacked by a party sent 
in pursuit of him, and severely wounded. Being pardoned, he 
set out for Rome ; but having been arrested by mistake ^fore 
his arrival, and afterwards released, and left to shift for himself 
in excessive heat, and still suffering from wounds and hardships^ 
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he died of fever on the beach at Pontercole in 1609. His best 
pictures are the “ Entombment of Christy” now in the Vatican ; 
""St Sebastian/* in the Roman Capitol; a magnificent whole- 
length portrait of a grand-master of the Knights of Malta, 
Alof de Vignacourt, and his page, in the Louvre ; and the 
Borghese "" Supper at Emmaus.** 

CARAVAGGIO, POUDORO CALDARA DA (149S. or ^492- 
1543), a celebrated painter of frieze and other decorations in the 
Vatican. His merits were such that, while a mere mortar-carrier 
to the artists engaged in that work, he attracted the admiration 
of Raphael, then employed on his great pictures in the Loggie of 
the palace. Polidoro’s works, as well as those of his master, 
Maturino of Florence, have mostly perished, but are well known 
by the fine etchings of P. S. Bartoli, C. Alberti, &c. On the 
sack of Rome by the army of the Constable de Bourbon in 1527, 
Polidoro fled to Naples. Thence he went to Messina, where he 
was much employed, and gained a considerable fortune, with 
which he was about to return to the mainland of Italy when he 
was robbed and murdered by an assistant, Tonno Calabrese, in 
1543. Two of his principal paintings are a Crucifixion, painted 
in Messina, and “ Christ bearing the Cross ** in the Naples 
gallery. 

CARAVAN (more correctly Karwan), a Persian word, adopted 
into the later Arabic vocabulary’, and denoting, throughout 
Asiatic Turkey and Persia,^ a body of traders travelling together 
for greater security against robbers (and in particular against 
Bedouins, Kurds, Tatars and the like, whose grazing-grounds the 
proposed route may traverse) and for mutual assistance in the 
matter of provisions, water and so forth. These precautions are 
due to the absence of settled government, inns and roads. 
These conditions having existed from time immemorial in the 
major part of western Asia, and still existing, caravans always 
have been the principal means for the transfer of merchandise. 
In these companies camels are generally employed for the trans- 
port of heavy goods, especially where the track, like that between 
Damascus and Bagdad, for example, lies across level, sandy 
and arid districts. The camels are harnessed in strings of fifty 
or more at a time, a hair-rope connecting the rear of one beast 
with the head of another ; the leader is gaily decorated with 
parti-coloured trappings, tassels and bells ; an unladen ass 
precedes the file, for luck, say some, for guidance, say others. 
Where the route is rocky and steep, as that between Damascus 
and Aleppo, mules, or even asses, are used for burdens. The 
wealthier members ride, where possible, on horseback. Every 
man carries arms ; but these are in truth more for show than for 
use, and are commonly flung away in the presence of any serious 
robber attack. Should greater peril than ordina^ be antici- 
pated, the protection of a compan)’ of soldiers is habitually 
pre-engaged, — an expensive, and ordinarily a useless adjunct. A 
leader or director, called Karawan-Bashi (headman), or, out of 
compliment, Karawan-Seraskier (general), but most often 
simply designated Rais (chief), is before starting appointed by 
common consent. His duties are those of general manager, 
spokesman, arbitrator and so forth ; his remuneration is 
indefinite. But in the matter of sales or purchases, either on the 
way or at the destination, each member of the caravan acts for 
himself. 

The number of camels or mules in a single caravan varies from 
forty or so up to six hundred and more ; sometimes, as on the 
reopening of a long-closed route, it reaches a thousand. The 
ordinary caravan seasons are the months of spring, early summer 
and later autumn. Friday, in accordance with a recommenda- 
tion made in the Koran itself, is the favourite day for setting out, 
the most auspicious hour being that immediately following 
noonday prayer. The first day’s march never does more than 
just clear the starting-point. Subsequently each day’s route is 
divided into two stages, — ^from 3 or 4 a.m. to about 10 in the 
^Ijrenoon, and from between 2 and 3 p.m. till 6 or even 8 in the 
Thus the time passed daily on the road averages from 

proper it is rarely employed in speech and never in 
Arabic words such as Rtkb (** assembled riders '*) or 
riMW B Wpiring band being in ordinary use. 
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ten to twelve hours, and, as the ordinary pace of a laden camd 
^ does not exceed 2 m. an hour, that of a mule being. 3}, a distance 
varying from ^3 to 28 m. is gone over every marching day. 
But prolonged halts of two, three, four and even more days often 
occur. The hours of halt, start and movement, the precise lines 
of route, and the selection or avoidaiM^e of particular localities are 
determined by common consent But if, as sometimes happens, 
the services of a professional guide, or those of a military officer 
have been engaged, his decisions are final. While the caravan is 
on its way, the five stated daily prayers are, within certain 
limits, anticipated, deferred or curtailed, so as the better to 
coincide with the regular and necessary halts, — a practice 
authorized by orthodox Mahommedan custom and tradition. 

Two caravans are mentioned in Genesis xxxvii. ; the route 
on which they were passing seems to have coincided with that 
nowadays travelled by Syrian caravans on their way to Egypt. 
Other allusions to caravans may be found in Job, in Isaiah and 
in the Psalms. Eastern literature is full of such references. 

The yearly pilgrim-bands, bound from various quarters of the 
Mahommedan world to their common destination, Mecca, are 
sometimes, but inaccurately, styled by European writers cara- 
vans ; their proper designation is Hajj, a collective word for 
pilgrimages and pilgrims. The two principal pilgrim-caravans 
start yearly, the one from Damascus, or, to speak more exactly, 

! from Mozarib, a village station three days’ journey to the south of 
the Syrian capital, the other from Cairo in Egypt.*^ This latter 
was formerly joined on its route, near Akaba of the Red Sea, by 
the North African Hajj, which, however, now goes from Egypt by 
sea from Suez ; the former gathers up bands from Anatolia, 
Kurdistan, Mesopotamia and Syria. Besides these a third, but 
smaller Hajj of Persians, cJnefly sets out from Suk-esh-Sheiukh, 
in the neighbourhood of Meshed Ali, on the lower Euphrates ; a 
fourth of negroes, Nubians, etc., unites at Yambu on the Hejaz 
coast, whither they have crossed from Kosseir in Upper Egypt ; 
a fifth of Indians and Malays, centres at Jidda ; a sixth and 
seventh, of southern or eastern Arabs arrive, the former from 
Yemen, the latter from Nejd. 

The Syrian Hajj is headed by the pasha of Damascus, either in 
person or by a vicarious official of high rank, and is further 
accompanied by the Sort ah Amir or "" Guardian of the Purse,” a 
Turkish officer from Constantinople. The Egyptian company is 
commanded by an amir or ruler, appointed by the Cairene 
government, and is accompanied by the famous “ Mahmal,” or 
sacred pavilion. The other bands above mentioned have each 
their own amir, besides their mekowivams or agents, whose 
business it is to see after provisions, water and the like, and are 
not seldom encumbered with a numerous retinue of servants and 
other attendants. Lastly, a considerable force of soldiery ac- 
companies both the Syrian and the Egyptian Hajj. 

No guides properly so called attend these pilgrim-caravans, 
the routes followed being invariably the same, and well known. 
But Bedouin bands generally offer themselves by way of escort, 
and not seldom designedly lead their clients into the dangers 
from which they bargain to keep them safe. This they are the 
readier to do because, in addition to the personal luxuries with 
which many of the pilgrims provide themselves for the journey, a 
large amount of wealth, both in merchandise and coins, is habitu- 
ally to be found among the travellers, who, in accordance with 
Mahommedan tradition, consider it not merely lawful but praise- 
worthy to unite mercantile speculation with religious duty. 
Nor has any one, the pasha himself or the amir and the military, 
when present, excepted, any acknowledged authority or 
general control in the pilgrim-caravans ; nor is there any orderly 
subdivision of management or service. The pilgrims do, indeed, 
often coalesce in companies among themselves for mutual help^ 
but necessity, circumstance or caprice governs all details, and 
thus it happens that numbers, sometimes as many as a third of 
the entire Hajj, yearly perish by tiieir own negligence or by 
misfortune, — dying, some of thirst, others of fatigue and sickness, 
others at the hand of robbers on the way. In fact the principal 

The S3rrian and Egyptian hajj have been able, since 1 908, to 
travel by the railway from Damascus t6 the Hejas/ 



routes are in many places lined for miles together with the bones 
of camels and men. 

The numbers which compose these pilgrim caravans are mudi 
exaggerated by popular rumour ; yet it is certain that the 
Syrian and Egyptian sometimes amount to 5000 each, with 
d5,ooo or 30^000 camels in train. Large supplies of food and 
water have to be carried^ the more so at times that the pilgrim 
season^ following as it does the Mahommedan calendar^ which is 
lunar, falls for years together in the very hottest season. Hence, 
too, the journey is usually accomplished by night marches, the 
hours being from 3 to 4 p.m. to 6 or 7 a.m. of the following day. 
Torches are lighted on the road, the pace is slower than that of 
an ordinary caravan, and does not exceed 2 m. an hour. 

See Mecca and Mahommedan Religion. 

CARAVANSERAI, a public building, for the shelter of a 
caravan {q,v.) and of wayfarers generally in Asiatic Turkey. It 
is commonly constructed in the neighbourhood, but not within 
the walls, of a town or village. It is quadrangular in form, 
with a dead wall outside ; this wall has small windows high up, 
but in the lower parts merely a few narrow air-holes. Inside a 
cloister-like arcade, surrounded by cellular store-rooms, forms 
the ground floor, and a somewhat lighter arcade, giving access to 
little dwelling-rooms, runs round it above. Broad open flights of 
stone steps connect the storeys. The central court is open to the 
sky, and generally has in its centre a well with a fountain-basin 
beside it. A spacious gateway, high and wide enough to admit 
the passage of a loaded camel, forms the sole entrance, which is 
furnished with heavy doors, and is further guarded within by 
massive iron chains, drawn across at night. The entry is paved 
with flagstones, and there are stone seats on each side. The court 
itself is generally paved, and large enough to admit of three or 
four hundred crouching camels or tethered mules j the bales of 
merchandise are piled away under the lower arcade, or stored up 
in the cellars behind it. The upstairs apartments are for human 
lodging ; cooking is usually carried on in one or more comers 
of the quadrangle below. Should the caravanserai be a small one, 
the merchants and their goods alone find place within, the beasts 
of burden being left outside. A porter, appointed by the muni- 
cipal authority of the place, is always present, lodged just 
within the gate, and sometimes one or more assistants. These 
form a guard of the building and of the goods and persons in it, 
and have the right to maintain order and, within certain limits, 
decorum ; but they have no further control over the temporary 
occupants of the place, which is always kept open for all arrivals 
from prayer-time at early dawn till late in the evening. A small 
gratuity is expected by the porter, but he has no legal claim for 
payment, his maintenance being provided for out of the funds of 
the institution. Neither food nor provender is supplied. 

Many caravanserais in Syria, Mesopotamia and Anatolia have 
considerable architectural merit ; their style of construction is in 
general that known as Saracenic ; their massive walls are of hewn 
stone ; their proportions apt and grand. The portals especially 
are often decorated with intricate carvinij ; so also is the prayer- 
niche within. These buildings, with their belongings, are works 
of charity, and are supported, repaired and so forth out of funds 
derived from pious legacies, most often of land or rentals. Some- 
times a municipality takes on itself to construct and maintain a 
caravanserai ; but in any case the institution is tax-free, and its 
revenues are inalienable. When, as sometimes happens, those 
revenues have been dissipated by peculation, neglect or change 
of times, the caravanserai passes through downward stages of 
dilapidation to totd ruin (of which only too many examples 
may be seen) unless some new charity intervene to repair and 
renew it. 

Khans, ue, places analogous to inns and hotels, where not 
lociging only, but often food and other necessaries or comforts 
may be had for psLyment, are sometimes by inaccurate writers 
confounded with caravanserais. They are generally to be found 
wittx^ Ihe town or village prednets, and are of much smaller 
dimensions &an caravanserais. The khan of Asad Pasha at 
Damascus is a model of constructive skall and architectural 
beauty. * I 


CARAVEL, or Carvel (from the Gr. it<ipaj8Qs, a light ship, 
throi^h the ltd. carobella and the Span. rar(^ar),,a name apfiitd 
at different times and in different countries to ships of very 
varying appearance and build, as in Turkey to a ship of war, and 
in France to a sn^ boat used in the herring fishery. In the 15th 
and i6th centuries caravels were much used by the Portuguese 
and Spanish for long voyages. They were roundish ships, with a 
double tower at the stem, and a single one in the bows, and were 
gafley rigged. Two out of the three vessels in which Columbus 
sailed on his voyage of discovery to America were “ caravels.** 
Carvel, the older English form, is now used only in the term 
“ carvd-built,** for a boat in which the planking is flush with 
the edges laid side to side, in distinction from “ clinker-built,’* 
where the edges overlap. 

CARAVELLAS, a small seaport of southern Bahia, Brazil, on 
the Caravellas river a few miles above its mouth, which is 
dangerously obstructed by sandbars. Pop. (1890) of the muni- 
cipality 5482, about one-half of whom lived in the town. Cara- 
vellas was once the centre of a flourishing whale fishery, but has 
since fallen into decay. It is the port of the Bahia and Minos 
railway, whose traffic is comparatively unimportant. 

CARAWAY, the fruit, or so-called seed, of Carutn Carui, an 
umbelliferous plant growing throughout the northern and 
central parts of Europe and Asia, and naturalized in waste places 
in England. The plant has finely-cut leaves and compound 
umbels of small white flowers. The fruits are laterally com- 
pressed and ovate, the mericarps (the two portions into which the 
ripe fruit splits) being subcylindrical, slightly arched, and marked 
with five distinct pale ridges. Caraways evolve a pleasant 
aromatic odour when bruised, and they have an agreeable spicy 
taste. They yield from 3 to 6% of a volatile oil, the chief 
constituent of which is cymene aldehyde. Cymene itself is 
present, having the formula CHj,CflH4CH(CHa).^ ; also carvone 
Ci(,Hi 40, and limonene, a terpene. The dose of the oil is J-3 
minims. The plant is cultivated in north and central Europe, 
and Morocco, as well as in the south of England, the produce of 
more northerly latitudes being richer in essential oil than that 
grown in southern regions. The essential oil is largely obtained 
by distillation for use in medicine as an aromatic stimulant and 
carminative, and as a flavouring material in cookery and in 
liqueurs for drinking. Caraways are, however, more extensively 
consumed entire in certain kinds of cheese, cakes and bread, 
and they form the basis of a popular article of confectionery 
known as caraway comfits. 

CARBALLO, a town of north-western Spain, in the province of 
Corunna ; on the right bank of the river Allones, 20 m. S.W. of 
the city of Corunna. Pop. (1900) 13,032. Car ballo is the central 
market of a thriving agricultural district. At San Juan de 
Carballo, on the opposite bank of the Allones, there are hot 
sulphurous springs. 

CARBAZOL, C ijHgN, a chemical constituent of coal-tar and 
crude anthracene. From the latter it may be obtained by fusion 
with caustic potash when it is converted into carbazol-potassium, 
which can be easily separated by distilling off the anthracene. 
It may be prepared synthetically by passing the vapours of 
diphenylamine or aniline through a red-hot tube; by heating 
diorthodiaminodiphenyl with 25 % sulphuric acid to 200® C. for 
15 hours ; by heating orthoaminodiphenyl with lime ; or by 
heating thiodiphenylamine with copper powder. It is also 
obtained as a decomposition product of brucine or strychnine, 
when these alkaloids are distilled with zinc dust. It is easily 
soluble in the common organic solvents, and crystallizes in plates 
or tables melting at 238^0. It is a very stable compound, 
possessing feebly basic properties and characterized by its 
ready sublimation. It distils unchanged, even when the opera** 
tion is carried out in the presence of zinc dust. On being heated 
with caustic potash in a current of carbonic acid, it gives carbazol 
carbonic acid Cj^H^NCOOH ; melted with oxalic add it gives 
carbazol blue. It dissolves in concentrated sulphuric add to a 
clear yellow solution. The potassium salt reacts with the alkyl 
iodides to give N-substituted alkyl derivative. It gives the 
pine-shaving reaction, in this respect resembling pyrrol (^*f>.)* 
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CARBIDB9 in dieRMstry, a compound of oarbcm witli Another 
dement The inttoduetion of the electric tonaoe into practtcil 
diemifttry wi^ ^followed by the prep«ration of many metallic 
ceibides ppeviboglj uxdcnown, some of ivfaich, especmi^ odcitnn 
oarbidey m now of great commerciAl impoiinn^ ^^arbides of 
the following general formulae have been obtained by H. Moissoa 
(M denotes an atom of metal and C of carbon) 

IlgC-^manganese, iron; MwG molybdenum ; 
mium ; MC » ziroonhim ; M4C3 » beryllium, aluminium ; 

uranium; MCo«> barium, calduiiii strontium, lithium, 
fhonum, &c. ; MCi^chromium. 

The principal methods for the preparation of carbides may be 
dassi^d as follows :^r) direct union at a high temperature, 
e.g. lithium, iron, chromium, tungsten, &c. ; (2) by the reduc- 
tion of oxides with carbon at high temperatures, caksum, 
barium, strontium, manganese, chromium, do:. ; (3) by the 
reduction of carbonates with magnesiumin riie presence of carbon, 
e.g. calcium, lithium ; (4) by the action of metals on acetylene or 
metsillic derivatives of acetylene, «.g., sodium, potassium. The 
metallic carbides are crystalline solids, the greater number being 
decomposed by water into a metallic hydrate and a hydro- 
carbon ; sometimes hydrogen is also evolverl. Calcium carbide 
owes its industrial importance to its decomposition into acetylene ; 
lithium carbide behaves similarly. Methane is yielded by alum- 
inium and beryllium carbides, and, mixed with hydrogen, by 
manganese carbide. The important carbides are mentioned in 
the separate articles on the various metals. The commercial 
aspect of calcium carbide is treated in the article Acetylene. 

CARBINE (Fr. carabine^ Ger. Karabiner)^ a word which came 
into use towards the end of the 16th century to denote a form of 
small fire-arm, shorter than the musket and chiefly used by 
mounted men. It has retained this signiflcance, through all 
subsequent modifleations of small-arm design, to the present 
day, and is now as a rule a shortened and otherwise slightly 
modified form of the ordinary rifle 

GARBO, the name of a Roman plebeian family of the gens 
Papiria. The following arc the most important members in 
Roman history: — 

1. Gatus Papirius Carbo, statesman and orator. He was 
Associated with C. Gracchus in carrying out the provisions of the 
agrarian law of Tiberius Gracchus (see Gracchus). When 
tribune of the people (131 b.c.) he curried a law extending voting 
by ballot to the enactment and repeal of laws ; another proposal, 
that the tribunes should be allowed to become candidates for the 
same office in the year immediately following, was defoated by 
the younger Sdpio Africanus. Carbo was suspected of having 
been concerned in the sudden death of Scipio (129), if not his 
actual murderer. He subsequently went over to the optimates, 
and (when consul in 120) successfully defended Lucius Opimius, 
the murderer of Gaius Gracchus, when he was impeached fear the 
murder of citizens without a trial, and even went so far as to say 
that Gracchus had been justly slain. But the oprimates did not 
trust Carbo. He was impeached by Licinius Crassus on a 
similar charge, and, feeling that he had nothing to hope for from 
the optimates and that his condemnation was certain, he com- 
mitted suicide. 

See Livy, Epii. 59 ; Appian, Bell, Civ. i. 18 ; Veil. Fat. ii. 4 ; 
Val. Max. iii. 7. 6; A. H. J. Greenidge, History of Rome (1904). 

3. His son, Gaius Papirius Carbo, sumamed Arvina, was a 
staunch supporter of the aristocracy, and was put to death by 
the Marian party in ^2. He is kfM:>wii chiefly for the law {Plautia 
Papina) CAnried by him and M. Plautius Silvamis when tribunes 
of the people in 90 (or 89), whereby the Roman iranchise was 
offered to every Italian ally domiciled in Italy at the time when 
the law was enacted, provided he made application personally 
within sixty days to lihe praetor at Rome (see Rome : History, 
Ii. The Republic, Bhnod C). The object of the law was to 
conciliate the states at war with Rome and to secure the loyalty 
of federate states. Like ins father, Carbo was an orator of 
dismetion. 

Pro Jf rcAfs, 4: Veil. Pat. ii. 26; Appian. Beil. Civ. 


5. Gkasus Papirius Carbo (r. 150-62 b.c. nephew oi (s)^ 
He was a strong supporter of the Marian party, and took part in 
blockade of Rome (87). in 85 he was ch^en by Qnna as 
his coUeagoe in the consui^ip, and extensive preparations were 
made for canying on war in Greece against Sidla, who had 
announoed his intention of returning to Italy. Cinna and Carbo 
declared thesnselves consuls for the following year, and large 
bodies of troops were transported across the Adriatic ; but when 
Cinim was murdered by his own soldiers, who refused to engage 
in civil war, Carbo was obliged to bring them back. In $2 
Caiho, then consul for the third time with the younger Marius, 
fought an indecisive engagement with Sulla near Qusium, but 
was defeated with great loss in an attack on the camp of Sulla’s 
general, Q. Caecilius Metellus Pius (see under Metxxxus (6)] 
near Faventia. Although he still had a lazge army and the 
Samnites remained faithful to him, Carbo was so disheartened by 
his failure to relieve Praeneste, where the younger Marius had 
taken refuge, that he decided to leave Italy. He first fled to 
Africa, thenoe to the island of Cossyra (Pentellaria), where he was 
arrested, taken in chains before Pompey at Lilybaeum and put 
to death. 

See Appian, Bell. Civ. L 67-98 ; Livy, Epit. 79. 84, 88, 89 ; 
Plutarch, Pompey, 5, 6, 10, and Sulla. 28 ; Cicero^ aU Fern. ix. 21 ; 
Eutropius, V. 8, 9 ; Orosius, v, 20 ; Valerius Maximus, v. 3. 5, ix. 
13. 2 ; art. Sulla, L. Cornelius. 

CARBOHYDRATE, in chemistry, the generic name for 
compounds empirically represented by the formula Cx(Hj^O)y. 
They are essentially vegetable products, and include the sugars, 
starches, gums and celluloses 

CARBOLIC ACID or Phenol (hydroxy-benzene), an 

acid found in the urine of the herbivorae, and in small quantity 
in castoreum (F. Wohler, Ann., 1848, 67, p. 360). Its principal 
commercial source is the fraction of coal-tar which distils between 
150 and 200® €., in which it was discovered in 1834 by F. Runge. 
In order to obtain the phenol from this distillate, it is treated 
with caustic soda, which dissolves the phenol and its homologues 
together with a certain quantity of naiflithalene and other 
hydrocarbons. The solution is diluted with water, and the 
hydrocarbons are thereby precipitated and separated. The 
solution is then acidified, and the phenols are liberated and form 
an oily layer on the surface of the acid. This layer is separated, 
and the phenol recovered by a process of fractional distillation. 
It may be synthetically prepared by fusing potassium benzene 
sulphonate with caustic alkalis (A. Kckul6, A. Wurtz) ; by the 
action of nitrous acid on aniline ; by {passing oxygen into boiling 
benzene containing aluminium chloride (C. Friedel and T. M. 
Crafts, Ann. Chim. PJiys., 1888 (6) 14, p. 435) ; by heating phenol 
carboxylic acids with baryta ; and, m small quantities by the 
oxidation of benzene with hydrogen peroxide or nascent ozone 
(A. R. Leeds, Bcr., 1881, 14, p. 976). 

It crystallizes in rhombic needles, which melt at 42*5-43® C., 
and boil at 182-183® C. ; its specific gravity is 1*0906 (o® C.). 
It has a characteristic smell, and a biting taste ; it is poisonous, 
and acts as a powerful antiseptic. It dissolves in water, 15 parts 
of water dissolving about one part of phenol at 16-17® C., It is 
miscible in all proportions at about 70® C. ; it is volatile in steam, 
and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, carbon bisul- 
phide, chloroform and glacial acetic acid. It is also readily 
soluble in solutions of the caustic alkalis, slightly soluble in 
aqueous ammonia solution, and almost insomble in sodium 
carbonate solution. When exposed in the moist condition to the 
air it gradually acquires a red colour. With ferric chloride it 
gives a violet coloration, and with bromine water a white 
precipitate of tribromphenol. 

, When phenol is passed through a red-hot tube a complex decom- 
position takes place, resulting in the ionziation of benzene, toluene^ 
naphthalene, 8cc. (J. G. Kramers, Ann., 1877, 189, p. 129). ChrooHitni 
oxychloride reaots violently <m phenol, producing hydroquinone 
ether, ; chromic Add. gives phenoquilioiie, and potas- 

sium pcrmax^aiiata gives paradiffienol^ oxaUc acid, and some 
salicylic acid (R. Henriques, Ber., 188B, 21, p. 1620}. In alkaline 
solution, potassium permanganate oxidizes if to inactive tartaric 
acid and carbon dioxide (O. I^bner, Bsk; 1891, 04, p. 1755}. When 
distilled over lead oxide, it forms diphenylene oxide, (04^4)20 ; and 
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when heated wtth oxalic acid and concentrated sulphuric acid, it 
forms aurin. C]9Hi40s. It condenses with aceto-acetic ester, in the 
presence of sulphuric acid, to /^methyl coumarin (H. v. Pechmann 
and J. B. Cohen. Ber„ 1884, 17. p. «i88). 

The hydrogen of the hydroxyl group m phenol can be replaced by 
metals, by alkyl groups and by acid radicals. The metallic deri- 
vatives <phenolates. phenates or carbolates) of the alkali metals are 
obtained by dissolving phenol in a solution of a caustic alkali, in the 
absence of air. Potassium phenolate, C^HjOK, crystallizes in fine 
needles, is very hygroscopic and oxidizes rapidly on exposure. 
Other phenolates may be obtained from potassium phenolate by 
precipitation. The alkyl derivatives may to obtained by heating 
phenol with one molecular proportion of a caustic alkali and of an 
alkyl iodide. They are compounds which greatly resemble the 
mixed ethers of the aliphatic series. They are not decomposed by 
boiling alkalis, but on heating with hydriodic acid they split into 
their components. Anisol, phenyl methyl ether. C^Hg-O'CHa, is 
prepared either by the above method or by the action of diazo- 
methane on phenol. C^HgOH + CH..N, = + CgHg-O-CH, {H. v. 

Pechmann, Bet., 1895, 28, p. 857) ; oy distilling anisic acid (para- 
methoxy benzoic acid) with bafvta or by lioiling phenyl diazonium 
chloride with methyl alcohol. It is a colourless pleasant-smelling 
liguid which boils at 154*3® C, Phenetol, phenyl ethyl ether, 
CbHjj'O^QI-L, a liquid boiling at 172° C., may be obtained by similar 
methods. A. Hantzsch 1901 , 34, p. 3^37) has shown that in the 
action of alcohols on diazonium salts an increase in the molecular 
weight of the alcohol and an accumulation of negative groups in the 
aromatic nucleus lead to a diminution in the yield of the ether 
produced and to the production of a secondary reaction, resulting 
in the formation of a certain amount of an aromatic hydrocarbon. 

The acid esters of phenol are best obtained by the action of acid 
chlorides or anhydrides on phenol or its sodium or potassium salt, 
or by digesting phenol with an acid in the presence of phosphorus 
oxychloride (F. Kasinski, Jouy, /. pvak. Chem., 1882 [2], 26, p. 62). 
Phenyl acetate, CgHg* 0 *C 0 CH,, a colourless liquid of boiling point 
193 ** C., may be prepared by heating phenol with acetamide. When 
heated with aniline it yields phenol and acetanilide. Phenyl 
benzoate, QHg-O^COCgHg, prepared from phenol and benzoyl 
chloride, crystallizes in monoclinic prisms, which melt at 68-69® C. 
and boil at 314® C. 

Phenol is cliaracterizecl by the readiness with which it forms sub- 
stitution products ; chlorine and bromine, for example, react readily 
with phenol, forming ortho- and para- chlor- and -bromphcnol, and, 
by further action, trichlor- and tribrom-phenol. lodphcnol is 
ontained by the action of iodine and iodic acid on phenol dissolved 
in a dilute solution of cau.stic potash. Nitro-phcnols arc readily 
obtained by the action of nitric acid on phenol. By the action of 
dilute nitric acid ; ortho- and para-nit rophenols arc obtained, the 
ortho-compound being separated from the para-compound by distil- 
lation in a current of steam. Ortho-nitrophenol, CrtH4-OH*NO,(i*2), 
crystallizes in yellow needles which melt at 45® C. and boil at 214® C. 
Para-nitrophenol, CgH4-OH*NO.,(i*4), crystallizes in long colourless 
needles which melt at 1 14® C. Meta -nit roiihenol, CaH4*OH«NOo*(i*3), 
is prepared from meta-nitraniline by diazotizing the base and boiling 
the resulting diazonium salt with water. By nitrating phenol with 
concentrated nitric acid, no care being taken to keep the temperature 
of reaction down, trinitrophenol (picric acid) is obtained (see Picric 
Acid). By the reduction of nitro-phcnols, the corresponding 
aminophenols are obtained, and of these, the meta- and para-deriva- 
tives are the most important Para-aminophenol, C(,H4 -OH-NHjj(t- 4) 
melts at 148® C., with decomposition. Its most important derivative 
is phenacetin. Mcta-aminophcnol, CgH4*OH*NH2(i-3), and dimethyl 
meta-aminophenol. CgHj^OH'N (€113)2(1 *3), are extensively employed 
in the manufacture of the important dyestuffs known as the rhod- 
amines. The amihophenols also find application as developers in 
photography, the more important of these developers being amidol, 
the hydrochloride of diaminophenol, ortol, the hydrochloride of 
para-nicthylaminophenol, CflH4*OH*NHCH3*HCl(i*4), rodinol, para- 
aminophenol, and metol, the sulphate of a methylaminophenol 
sulphonic acid. Meta-aminqphenol is prepared by reducing me'ta- 
nitrophcnol, or by heating resorcin with ammonium chloride and 
ammonia to 200® C. Dimeth^l-meta-aminophenol is prepared by 
heating meta-aminophenol with methyl alcohefi and nydrochloric 
acid in an autoclaVe ; by sulphonation of dimethylaniline, the sul- 
honic acid formed b^ng finally fused with potash ; or by nitrating 
hxlethylanilme, in the presence of sulphuric acid at o® C. In the 
latter case a mixture of nitro-compounds is obtained which can be 
separated by the addition of sodium carbonate. The meta-nitro- 
compound, which is precipitate last, is then reduced, and the 
amino group so formed is repteced by the hydroxyl group by means 
of the Sandmeyer reaction. Dimethyl-meta-amtnophenol crystalKzes 
hi Small prisms which melt at 87® C. It conden.ses with phthalic 
anlw»drlde to form thodamine, and wdth succinic anhydride to 
rho^mine S. 

Phenol dissolves readily in Ooneehttated sdlphnric acid, a mixture 
of phenol-ortho- and -para-sulphonie acids toit^ formed. These 
aci» tnhy he eq^m^tea by conyerMim into their p o t as s io m salts, 
wmeh aie then firactionall;^cTysl^iied, the potassium salt of the 
paim-acid separarii^ Ortho-arud, in me fOrm of its ac^ueons 

sofotiOn, is ebtnhdmes used as an antiseptic, under the name of 
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aseptol. A thiophendi^ CgH«SH, is kxiown« and is pr^ared by the 
action of phosphorus pent^ulphide on phenol, pr by distilling a 
mixture of sodium benzene sulphonafe and potassium sulphydrate. 
It is a colourless liquid, which possesses a very disagreeaDle smelL 
and bails at 168® C. 

Various methods have been devised for the quantitative determixni* 
tion of phenol. J. Messinger and G. Vortniaim {Bcr., 1890. 23, 
P* 2753) dissolve phenol in caustic alkali, make the solution up to 
known volume, take an aliquot part, warm it to 6o* C., and add 
decinormal iodine solution until the liquid is of a deep yellow colour. 
Tlie mixture is then cooled, acidified by means of sulphuric acid, 
and titrated with decinormal sodium Ihiosulphate solution. S. B. 
Schryver ( lowr. of Soc. Chem, Industry, 1899, 18, p. 553) adds excess 
of sodamide to a solution of the phenol in a suitable solvent, absorbs 
the liberated ammonia in an excess of acid, and titrates the excess 
of acid. See also C. E. Smith, A met. Jour. Pharm., 1898, 3^. 

Pharmarology and Therapeutics. — Carbolic acid is an efficient 
parasiticide, and is largely used in destroying the fungus of 
ringworm and of the skin disease known as pityriasis versicolor. 
When a solution of the strength of about i in 20 is applied to 
the skin it produces a local anaesthesia which lasts for many 
hours. If concentrated, however, it acts as a caustic. It 
never produces vesication. The drug is absorbed through the 
unbroken skin — a veiy valuable property in the treatment of 
such conditions as an incipient whitlow. A piece of cotton wool 
soaked in strong carbolic acid will relieve the pain of dental 
caries, but is useless in other forms of toothache. Taken inter- 
nally, in doses of from one to three grains, carbolic acid wifi 
often relieve obstinate cases of vomiting and has some value as 
a gastric antiseptic. 

Toxicolo^K-^\rhvX\Q. acid is distinguished from all other 
acids so-called — except oxalic acid and hydrocyanic acid — in 
that it is a neurotic poison, having a marked action directly upon 
the nervous system. In all cases of carfiolic acid poisoning 
the nervous influence is seen. If it be absorbed from a surgical 
dressing there are no irritant symptoms, but when the acid is 
swallowed in concentrated form, symptoms of gastro-intestinal 
irritation occur. The patient becomes collapsed, and the skin 
is cold and clammy. The breathing becomes shallow, the drug 
killing, like nearly all neurotic poisons (alcohol, morphia, prussic 
acid, &c.), by paralysis of the respiratory centre, and the patient 
dying in a state of coma. The condition of the urine is of the 
utmost importance, as it is often a clue to the diagnosis, and in 
surgical cases may be the first warning that absorption is occur- 
ring to an undue degree. The urine becomes dark green in 
colour owing to the formation of various oxidation products 
such as pyrocatechin. Fifteen grains constitute an exceedingly 
dangerous dose fot an adult male of average weight. Other 
symptoms of undue absorption are vertigo, deafness, sounds 
in the ears, stupefaction, a subnormal temperature, nausea, 
vomiting and a weak pulse (Sir Thomas Fraser). 

The antidote in cases of carbolic acid poisoning is any soluble 
sulphate. Carbolic acid and sulphates combine in the blood to 
form sulpho-carbolatcs, which are innocuous. The symptoms 
of nerve-poisoning are due to the carbolic acid (or its salts) 
which circulate in the blood after all the sulphates in the blood 
have been used up in the formation of sulphoK:arbolate$ (hence, 
during administration of carbolic acid, the urine should frequently 
be tested for the presence of free sulphates ; as long as these 
occur in the urine, they are present in the blood and there 
IS no danger). The treatment is therefore to administer an ounce 
of sodium sulphate in water by the mouth, or to inject a similar 
quantity of the salt in solution directly into a vein or into the 
subcutaneous tissues. Magnesium sulphate may be given by 
the mouth, but is poisonous if injected intravenously. If the 
add has h«n swallowed, wash out the stomach and give chalk, 
the carbolate of calcium being insoluble. Alkalis which form 
soluble carbolates are useless. Give ether and brandy sub- 
cutaneously and apply hot water-bottles and blankets if there 
are signs of collapse. 

CARBON (symbol C, atomic weight 12), one of the chcmiical 
noh-foetallic elements. It is found native as the diamond 
(f.v.),gmpbitc (^.«>.), as a constituent of all animal and vegetable 
tnsoes and of coal and petroleum. It also enters (as carbonates) 
into the composition of many minerals, such as chalk, dolomite. 
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cidcite^ witherite, calamine and spathic iron ore. In combina- 
tion with oxygen (iw carbon dioxide) it is also found to a small 
extent in the ataosphere. It is a solid substance which occurs 
in several modifications^ differing very much in their physical 
properties. Amorphous carbon is obtained by the destructive 
distillation of many carbon comp>ounds^ the various kinds differ- 
ing very greatly as regards physical characters and purity, 
according to the substance used for their preparation. The 
most common varieties met with are lampblack, gas carbon, 
wood charcoal, animal charcoal and coke. Lampblack is prepared 
by burning tar, resin, turpentine and other substances rich in 
carbon, with a limited supply of air ; the products of combustion 
being conducted into condensing chambers in which cloths are 
suspended, on which the carbon collects. It is further purified 
by heating in closed vessels, but even then it still contains a 
certain amount of mineral matter and more or less hydrocarbons. 
It is used in the manufacture of printer’s ink, in the preparation 
of black paint and in calico printing. Gas carbon is produced 
by the destructive distillation of coal in the manufacture of 
illuminating gas (see Gas : Manufacture), being probably 
formed by the decomposition of gaseous hydrocarbons. It is 
a very dense form of carbon, and is a good conductor of heat 
and electricity. It is used in the manufacture of carbon rods 
for arc lights, and for the negative clement in the Bunsen 
battery. 

Charcoal is a porous form of carbon ; several varieties exist. 
Sugar charcoal is obtained by the carbonization of sugar. It is 
purified by boiling with acids, to remove any mineral matter, 
and is then ignited for a long time in a current of chlorine in 
order to remove the last traces of hydrogen. Animal charcoal 
(bone black) is prepared by charring bones in iron retorts. It 
is a very impure form of carbon, containing on the average about 
8o% of calcium phosphate. It possesses a much greater 
decolorizing and absorbing power than wood charcoal. A 
variety of animal charcoal is sometimes prepared by calcining 
fresh blood with potassium carbonate in large cylinders, the 
mass being purified by boiling out with dilute hydrochloric 
acid and subsequent reheating. Wood charcoal is a hard and 
brittle black substance, which retains tlie external structure 
of the wood from which it is made. It is prepared (where wood 
is plentiful) by stacking the wood in heaps, which are covered 
with earth or with brushwood and turf, and then burning the 
heap slowly in a limited supply of air. The combustion of the 
wood is conducted from the top downwards, and from the ex- 
terior towards the centre ; great care has to be taken that the 
process is carried out slowly. The disadvantage in this process 
is that the by-products, such as pyroligneous acid, acetone, 
wood spirit, &c., are lost ; as an alternative method, wood is 
frequently carbonized in ovens or retorts and the volatile 
products are condensed and utilized. 

Charcoal varies considerably in its properties, depending upon the 
particular yarietv of wood from which it is prepared, and also upon 
, the process used in its manufacture. It can made at a temperature 
as low as 300° C., and is then a soft, very friable material possessing 
a low ignition point. When made at higher temperatures it is much 
more dense, and its ignition point is considerably higher. Charcoal 
burns when heated in air, usually without the formation of flame, 
although a flame is apparent if the temperature be raised. It is 
characterized by its power of absorbing gases ; thus, according to 
J. Hunter [Phil, Mag,, 1863 (4), 25, p. 363], one volume of charcoal 
abeorbs (at o® C. and 760 mm. pressure) 171*7 ccs. of ammonia, 
86»3 CCS. of nitrous oxide, 67*7 ccs. of carbon monoxide, 21*2 ccs. of 
carbon dioxide, 17*9 ccs. of oxygen, 15*2 ccs. of nitrogen, and 4*4 ccs. 
of hydrogen [see also J. Dewar, Ann, Chim, Phys„ 1904 (8), 3, p. 5]. 
ft also has the power of absorbing colouring matters from solution. 
Charcoal is used as a fuel and as a reducing agent in metallurgical 
processes. 

The element carbon unites directly with hydrogen to form acetylene 
when an electric arc is pa^ed between carbon poles in an atmosphere 
of hydrogen YM. Berthelot) ; it also unites directly with fluorine, 
producing, dHefly, carbon tetrafluoride CF4. It burns when heated 
in an atmosphere ^ oxygen, forming carbon dioxide^ and when 
heated in mphnpdw it forms carbon bisulphide (g.v,). When 
heated with mtrogenBj? substances, in the presence of carbonated or 
caustic alkallf ft formP cyanides. It combines directly .with silicon, 
at the temperature of the dectric furnace, yielding carborundum, 
SiC ; and H. Moissan has also shown that it will combine with 


many metals at the temperature of the electric furnace, to form 
carbides {q»vX 

The sf^ific heat of carbon varies with the temperature, the 
following values having been obtained by H. F. Weber {Jahres^ 
berichU, 1874, p. 63) 
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The atomic weight of carbon has been determined by J. B. A. Dumas 
and by J. S. Stas [Ann. Chim. Fhys., 1841 (3), i, p. i ; Jahresb., 
1849, 223] by estimating the amount of carton dioxide formed on 
burning grajihite or diamond in a current of oxygen, the value 
obtained being 12*0 (0 = 16). Confirmatory evidence has also been 
obtained by O. L. Erdmann and R. F. Marchand {Jour, Prak. Chem., 
1841, 23, p. 159 ; see also F. W. Clarke, Jahresb., 1881, p. 7). 

Compounds.— Three oxides of carbon are known, namely, carbon 
suboxide, CgO^, carbon monoxide, CO, and carbon dioxide, COj*. 
Carbon suboxide, CaO^, is formed by the action of phosphorus pent- 
oxide on ethyl maloiiate (O. Diels and B. Wolf, Ber., 1906, 39, p. 689), 
CH,(COOCyH4)j = 204114 + 21^0 + C3O2. At ordinary temperatures 
it is a colourless gas, possessing a penetrating and suffocating smell. 
It liquefies at 7® C. It is an exceedingly reactive compound, com- 
bining with water to form malonic acid, with hydrogen chloride to 
form malonyl chloride, and with ammonia to form malonaraide. 
When kept for some time in scaled tubes it changes to a yellowish 
liquid, from which a yellow flocculent substance gradually separates, 
and Anally it suddenly solidifles to a dark red mass, which appears 
to be a polymeric form. Its vapour density agrees with the molecular 
formula and this formula is also confirmed by exploding the 
gas with oxygen and measuring the amount of carbon dioxide 
produced (see Ketenes). 

Carbon monoxide, CO, is found to some extent in volcanic gases. 
It was first prepared in 1776 by J. M. F, Lassone {Mem, Acad. Paris) 
by heating zinc oxide with carbon, and was for some time considered 
to be identical with hydrogen. Cruikshank concluded that it was 
an oxide of carbon, a fact which was confirmed by Clement and 
J. B. Desormes {Ann, Chim, Phys,, 1801, 38, p. 285). It may be 
prepared by passing carbon dioxide over red-hot carbon, or red-hot 
iron ; by heating carbonates (magnesite, chalk, &c.) with zinc dust 
or iron ; or by heating many metallic oxides with carbon. It may 
also be prepared by heating formic and oxalic acids (or their salts) 
with concentrated sulphuric acid (in the case of oxalic acid, an ctjual 
volume of carbon dioxide is produced) ; and by licating potassium 
fcrrocyanidc with a large excess of concentrated sulphuric acid, 
K4Fe(CN)6 + 6 HjS 04 + 6H3O = 2K2SO4 + FeSO^ + 3(NH4)3S04 + 6CO. 
It is a colourless, odourless gas of specific gravity 0-967 (air= i). It 
is one of the most difficultly liquefiable gases, its critical temperature 
being -139*5° C., and its critical pressure 35-5 atmos. The liquid 
boils at -19b® C., and solidifies at -211® C. (L. P. Cailletet, Comptes 
rendus, 1884, 99, p. 706). It is only very slightly soluble in water. 
It burns with a characteristic pale blue flame to form carbon dioxide. 
It is very poisonous, uniting with the haemoglobin of the blood to 
form carbonyl-haemoglobin. It is a powerful reducing agent, 
especially at high temperatures. It is rapidly absorbed by an 
ammoniacal or acid (hydrochloric acid) solution of cuprous chloride. 
It unites directly with chlorine, forming carbonyl chloride or phosgene 
(see below), and with nickel and iron to form nickel and iron car- 
bonyls (see Nickel and Iron). It also combines directly with 
potassium hydride to form iiotassium formate (see Formic Acid). 
The volume composition of carbon monoxide is established by 
exploding a mixture of the gas with oxygen, two volumes of the gas 
combininfMvith one volume of oxygen to form two volumes of carbon 
dioxide. This fact, coupled with the determination of the vapour 
density of the ^as, establishes the molecular formula CO. 

Carbon dioxide, CO3. is a gas first distinguished from air by van 
Helmont (1577-1644), who observed that it was formed in fermenta- 
tion processes and during combustion, and gave to it the name gas 
sylvestre, J. Black {Edin, Phys, and Lit. Essays, 1755) showed that 
it was a constituent of the carbonated alkalis and called it ** fixed 
air." T. O. Bergman, in i774» pointed out its acid character, and 
A. L. Lavoisier (1781-1788) first proved it to be an oxide of carlwn 
hv burning carbon in the oxygen obtained from the decomposition 
of mercuric oxide. It is a regular constituent of the atmosphere, 
and is found in many spring waters and in volcanic gfuies ; it also 
occurs in the uncombin^ condition at the Grotto del C^e (Naples) 
and in the Poison Valley (Java). It is a constituent of the mmerals 
cerussite. malachite, azurite, spathic iron ore« ca l a mi ne, strontianite, 
witherite, calcite aragonite, limestone, ,d:o. It be prepared by 
bumiqg carbon in excess of air or oxygen^ by the. dij;^t decomnpsitipn 
o( many carbonates by heat, and by me decomposition of car c^nates 
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with mineral acids, MfCOg+2HClnSMCl-f H^Q+CO^. It is also 
formed in ordinary fermentation processes, in the combustion of all 
carbon compounds (oil. gas. candles, coal. &c.). dnd in the process of 
respiration. 

It is a colourless gas. possessing a faint pungent smell and a 
slightly acid taste. It does not bum. and does not support ordinary 
combustion, but the alkali metals and magnesium, if strongly 
heated, will continue to bum in the gas with formation of oxides and 
liberation of carbon. Its specific gravity is 1*529 (air=i). It is 
readily condensed, passing into the l^uid condition at o^ C. under a 
pressure of 35 atmospheres. Its critical temperature is 31*35®- C., 
and its critical pressure is 72*9 atmos. The liquid boils at - 78*2® C. 
(i atmo.). and oy rapid evaporation can be made to solidify to a 
snow-white solid which melts at - 65® C. (sec Ligum Gases). Carbon 
dioxide is moderately soluble in water, its coefiicient of solubility 
at 0° C. being 1*7977 (R. Bunsen). It is still more soluble in alcohol. 
The solution of the gas in water shows a faintly acid reaction and is 
supposed to contain carbonic acid, H^COg. The gas is rapidly 
absorbed by solutions of the caustic alkalis, with the production of 
alkaline carbonates {q.v.), and it combines readily with potassium 
hydride to form potassium formate. It unites directly witli ammonia 
gas to form ammonium carbamate, NH2COONH4. It may be readily 
recognized by the white precipitate which it forms when passed 
through lime or baryta water. Carbon dioxide dissociates, when 
strongly heated, into carbon monoxide and oxygen, the reaction 
being a balanced action ; the extent of dissociation for varying 
temperatures and pressures has been calculated by H. Lc Chatelicr 
{Zett. Phys. Chem,, 1888, 2, p. 782 ; see H. Sainte-Claire Devillc, 
Comptes rendus, 1863, 56, p. 195 et seq.). The volume composition 
of carbon dioxide is determined by burning carlion in oxygen, when 
it is found that the volume of carbon dioxide formed is the same 
as that of the oxygen required for its production, hence carbon 
dioxide contains its own volume of oxygen. Carbon dioxide finds 
industrial application in the preparation of soda by the Solvay 
process, in the sugar industry, in the manufacture of mineral waters, 
and in the artifici^ production of ice. 

Carbonyl chloride (phosgene), COClg, was first obtained by John 
Davy (PhiU Trans,, 1812, 40, p. 220). It may be prepared by 
the direct union of carbon monoxide and chlorine in sunlight (Th. 
Wilm and G. Wischin, Ann., 1868, 14, p. 150); by the action of 
phosphorus pentoxide on carbon tetrachloride at 200-210® C. 
(G. Gustavson, Ber., 1872, 5, p. 30), 4CCl4 + p40j„=2C02 + 4P0Cl3+ 
2COCI2 ; by the oxidation of chloroform with chromic acid mixture 
(A. Emmcrling and B. Lengyel, Ber., 1869, 2, p. 54), 4CHCI3 + 8O3SS 
4C0Cl2 + 2 Ha 04 - 2 CL ; or most conveniently by heating' carton 
tetrachloride with fuming sulphuric acid (H. Ercimann, Ber,, 1893, 
26, p. 1993), 2S0a + CCl4=sS205Cl2+C0Cl2. 

It is a colourless gas, possessing an unpleasant pungent smell. 
Its vapour density is 3*46 (airs= 1), It may oe condensed to a liquid, 
which lx)ils at 8° C. It is readily soluble in benzene, glacial acetic 
acid, and in many hydrocarbons. Water decomposes it violently, 
with formation of carbon dioxide and hydrochloric acid. It reacts 
with alcohol to form chlorcarbonic ester and ultimately diethyl 
carbonate (see Carbonates), and with ammonia it yields urea (q*v.). 
It is employed commercially in the production of colouring matters 
(see Benzophenone), and for various synthetic processes. 

Carbon oxy sulphide, COS, was first prepared by C. Than in 1867 
(Ann. Suppi., 5, p. 236) by passing carbon monoxide and sulphur 
vapour through a tube at a moderate heat. It Ls also formed by 
the action of sulphuretted hydrogen on the isocyanic esters, 
2CONC8H5 + H2S=:COS + CO(NHC.2Hfl)a, by the action of concen- 
trated sulphuric acid on the isothiocyanic esters, RNCS + HgO= 
COS + RNH^, or of dilute sulphuric acid on the thiocyanates. In the 
latter reaction various other compounds, such as carbon dioxide, 
carbon bisulphide and hydrocyanic acid, are produced. They are 
removed by passing the vapours in succession throuch concentrated 
solutions of the caustic alkalis, concentrated sulphuric acid, and 
triethyl phosphine ; the residual gas is then purified by liquefaction 
(W. Hempel, Zeil. angew, Chemte. 1901, 14, p. 865). It is also 
formed when sulphur trioxide reacts with carbon bisulphide at 
100® C., CSgH 3SO-=COS + 4 SOa, and by the decomposition of ethyl 
potassium thioca^onate with hydrochloric acid, CO(OCaHB)SK + 
HCl = COS + KCl + C|HbOH. It is a colourless, odourless gas. which 
burns with a blue flame and is decomposed by heat. Its vapour 
density is 2*1046 (air=i). The liquefied gas boilS at -47® C. under 
atmospheric pressure. It is soluble in water ; the aqueous solution 
gradually decomposes on standing, forming carbon dioxide and 
sulphuretted hydrojgen. It is easily soluble in solutions of the caustic 
alkalis, provided they are not too concentrated, forming solutions 
df carbonates and sulphides. C0S+4KH03=K2C03-f 

KaS+2HaO. 

CAI^BONADOji a name given in Brazil to a dark massive form 
of iinpure diamond^ knom also as ^' carbonate and in trade 
simply ^ carbon. It is sometimes called black diamond.; 
Generally it is found ift small masses of irregular TOlyhedral 
fonui blacky brown or dark-grey k cdour, >ith a dull resinoid 
^ lustre ; and breal^ with a grahular frao^ paler in colour, j 
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and in some cases much resembling that of fine-grained steel. 
Being slightly cellular, its specific gravity is rather less than that 
of ciyetallized diamond. It is found almost exclusivdy in ^e 
rovince of Bahia in Brazil, where it occurs in the casccUho ot 
iamond-bearing gravel. Borneo also yields it in small quantity. 
Formerly of little or no value, it came into use on the introduc- 
tion of Leschot’s diamond-drills, and is now extremely valuable 
for mounting in the steel crowns used for diamond - boring. 
Having no cleavage, the carbon is less liable to fracture on the 
rotation of the drill than is crystallized diamond. The largest 
piece of carbonado ever recorded was found in Bahia in 1895, 
and weighed 3150 carats. Pieces of large size are, however, 
relatively less valuable than those of moderate dimensions, 
since they require the expenditure of much labour in reducing 
them to fragments of a suitable size for mounting in the drill- 
heads. Ilmenite has sometimes been mistaken in the South 
African mines for carbonado. (F. W. R.*) 

CARBONARI (an Italian word meaning charcoal-burners ”), 
the name of certain secret societies of a revolutionary tendency 
which played an active part in the history of Italy and France 
early in the 19th century. Societies of a similar nature had 
existed in other countries and epochs, but the stories of the 
derivation of the Carbonari from mysterious brotherhoods of 
the middle ages are purely fantastic. The Carbonari were 
probably an offshoot of the Freemasons, from whom they 
differed in important particulars, and first began to assume 
importance in southern Italy during the Napoleonic wars. In 
the reign (1808-1815) of Joachim Murat a number of secret 
societies arose in various parts of the country with the object 
of freeing it from foreign rule and obtaining constitutional 
liberties ; they were ready to support the Neapolitan Bourbons 
or Murat, if either had fulfilled these aspirations. Their watch- 
words were freedom and independence, but they were not agreed 
as to any particular form of government to be afterwards 
established. Murat^s minister of police was a certain Malghella 
(a Genoese), who favoured the Carbonari movement, and was 
indeed the instigator of all that was Italian in the king^s policy. 
Murat himself had at first protected the sectarians, especially 
when he was quarrelling with Napoleon, but later. Lord William 
Bentinck entered into negotiations with them from Sicily, 
where he represented Great Britain, through their leader Vin- 
cenzo Federici (known as Capobismeo), holding out promises of 
a constitution for Naples similar to that which had been 
established in Sicily under British auspices in 1812. Some 
Carbonarist disorders having broken out in Calabria, Murat sent 
General Manhds against the rebels ; the movement was ruth- 
lessly quelled and Capobianco hanged in September 1813 (see 
Greco, Intorno al tentativo dei Carbonari di Ciieriore Calabria 
nel 1S13). But Malghella continued secretly to protect the 
Carbonari and even to organize them, so that on the return of 
the Bourbons in 1815 King Ferdinand IV. found his kingdom 
swarming with them. The society comprised nobles, officers 
of the army, small landlords, government officials, peasants and 
even priests. Its organization was both curious and mysterious, 
and bad a fantastic ritual full of symbols taken from the 
Christian religion, as well as from the trade of charcoal-burning, 
which was extensively practised in the mountains of the 
Abruzzi and Calabria. A lodge was called a vendiia (sale), 
members saluted each other as buoni cugini (good cousins), 
God was the Grand Master of the Universe,” Christ the 
“ Honoraiy Grand Master,” also known as ” the Lamb,” and 
every Carbonaro was pledged to deliver the Lamb from the Wolf, 
i,e, t3rranny. Its red, blue and black flag was the standard of 
revolution in Italy until substituted by the red, white and 
green in 1831. 

When King Ferdinand felt himself securely re-established at 
Naples he determined to exterminate the Carbonari, and to this 
■end his minister of police, the prince of Canosa, set up another 
accret society called the Caldmu del Conirappeso (braziers of the 
counterpoise), recruited from the brigands and the dregs of the 
people^ who committed hideous excesses against supposed 
Liberals, but failed to exterminate the movement. On the 
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contrary/ Oart)onarism and spread to other parts of 

Italy, and countless lodg^ sprang up, their adherents comprising 
persons in all ranks of society, including, it 4 s Said, some of royal 
blood, who Imd patriotic sentiments and desired to see Italy 
free from foreigners. In Romagna the movement was taken 
up with enthusiasm, but it also led to a certain number of 
murders owing to the fiery character of the Romagnols, although 
its criminal record is on the whole a very small one. Among the 
foreigners who joined it for love of Italy was Lord Byron, The 
first rising actively promoted by the Carbonari was the Nea- 
politan revolution of 1820. Several regiments were composed 
entirely of persons affiliated to the society, and on the ist of 
July a military mutiny broke out at Monteforte, led by two 
officers named Morelli and Silvati, to the cry of “ God, the King 
and the Constitution.** The troops sent against them, under 
General Pepe, himself a Carbonaro, sympathized with the 
mutineers, and the king, being powerless to resist, granted the 
constitution {13th of July), which he swore on the altar to 
observe. But the Carbonari were unable to carry on the govern- 
ment, and after the separatist revolt of Sicily had broken out the 
king went to the congress of Laibach, and obtained from the 
emperor of Austria the loan of an army with which to restore 
the autocracy. He returned to Naples early in 1821 with 50,000 
Austrians, defeated the constitutionalists under Pepe, dismissed 
parliament, and set to work to persecute all who had been in 
any way connected wnth the movement. 

A similar movement broke out in Piedmont in March 1821. 
Here as in Naples the Carbonari comprised many men of rank, 
such as Santorre di Santarosa, Count San Marzano, Giacinto 
di Collegno, and Count Moffa di Lisio, all officers in the army, 
and they were more or less encouraged by Charles Albert, 
the heir-presumptive to the throne. The rising was crushed, 
and a number of the leaders were condemned to death or long 
terms of imprisonment, but most of them escaped. At Milan 
there was only the vaguest attempt at conspiracy ; but Silvio 
Pellico, Maroncelli and Count Confalonieri were implicated 
as having invited the Piedmontese to invade Lomlmrdy, and 
were condemned to pass many years in the dungeons of the 
Spielberg. 

The French revolution of 1830 had its echo in Italy, and Car- 
bonarism raised its head in Parma, Modena and Romagna the 
following year. In the papal states a society called the San- 
fedisti or Bande della Santa Fede had been formed to checkmate 
the Carbonari, and their behaviour and character resembled 
those of the Calderai of Naples. In 1831 Romagna and the 
Marches rose in rebellion and shook off the papal yoke with 
astonishing ease. At Parma the duchess, having rejected the 
demand for a constitution, left the city and returned under 
Austrian protection. At Modena, Duke Francis IV., the worst 
of all Italian tyrants, was expelled by a Carbonarist rising, and 
a dictatorship was establish^ under Biagio Nardi on the 5th 
of February. Francis returned with an Austrian force and 
hanged the conspirators, including Ciro Mcnotti. The Austrians 
occupied Romagna and restored the province to the pope, but 
though many arrests of. Carbonari were made there were no 
executions. Among those iinplicated in the Carbonarist 
movement was Louis Napoleon, who even in after years, when he ; 
was ruling France as Napoleon III., never quite forgot that he 
had once been a conspirator, a fact which influenced his Italian : 
pdicy. The Austrians retired from Romagna and the Marches ' 
in July 1831, but Carbonarism and anarchy having broken out 
again, they returned, while the French occupied ibicona. The 
Carbonari after these events ceased to have much importance, 
their place being taken by the more energetic Giovane Italia 
Society presided over by Mazzini. 

In FVance, Carbonansm began to take root about 1820, and 
was more thoroughly otgahized than in Itidy. The example 
of the Spanish and Italian revolutions incited the French Cir- 
bonari, and risings occurred at Belfort, Thonars, La Rochelle and 
other towns in 1821, which though easily quelled revealed the 
iiature and organization of the movement. The Carbonarist 
Mges proved active centres of discontent uhtii 1830, when, after 


contributing to the July revolution of that year, most of their 
members adhered to Louis Philippe’s government. 

The Carbonarist movement undoubtedly played an important 
part in the Italian Risorgimento, and if it did not actively 
contribute to the wars and revolutions of 1848-49, 1859-60 and 
x866, it prepared the way for those events. One of its chief 
merits was that it brought Italians of dificrent classes and 
provinces together, and taught them to work in harmony for 
the overtlirow of tyranny and foreign rule. 

Bibliography. — Much information on tiic Carbonari will be 
found in R. M. Johnston*.s Napoleonic Empife in Southern Italy 
(2 vols., London, 1904), which contains a full bibliography ; D. 
Spadoni's Sette, cospirazioni, e cospiratori (Turin, 1904) is an excellent 
monograph ; Memoirs of the Secret Societies of Southern Italy, said 
to be by one Bertoldl or Bartholdy (London, 1821, Ital, transl. by 
A. M. Cavallotti, Rome, 1904) ; Saint-Edme, Constitution et organisa- 
tion des Carbonari ; P. Coiletta, Storia del Etame di Napoli (Florence, 
1848) ; B. King, A History of Italian Unity (London, loggL with 
bibliography. (L. V.*) 

CARBONATES, (i) The metallic carbonates arc the salts of 
carbonic acid, H^COg. Many are found as minerals, the more 
important of such naturally occurring carbonates being cenissite 
(lead carbonate, PbCOg), malachite and azurite (both basic 
copper carbonates), calamine (zinc carbonate, ZnCOg), witherite 
(barium carbonate, BaCO.,), strontianite (strontium carbonate, 
SrCOg), calcite (calcium carbonate, CaCOy), dolomite (calcium 
magnesium carbonate, CaCOy*MgCOg), and sodium carbonate, 
Na^^COg. Most metals form carbonates (aluminium and 
chromium are exceptions), the alkali metals yielding both acid 
and normal carbonates of the types MHCOg and M^jCOg (M one 
atom of a monovalent metal) ; whilst bismuth, copper and 
magnesium appear only to form basic carbonates. The acid 
carbonates of the alkali metals can be prepared by saturating 
an aqueous solution of the alkaline hydroxide with carbon dioxide, 
M*OH + COo = MHCOy, and from these acid salts the normal salts 
may be obtained by gentle heating, carbon dioxide and water 
being produced at the same time, 2 MHCOg - MoCOy + HO2 + COy. 
Most other carbonates are formed by precipitation of salts of 
the metals by means of alkaline carbonates. All carbonates, 
except those of the alkali metals and of thallium, are insoluble 
in water ; and the majority decompose when heated strongly, 
carbon dioxide l')eing lil)erated and a residue of an oxide of the 
metal left. The alkaline carbonates undergo only a very slight 
decomposition, even at a very bright red heat. The carbonates 
are decomposed by mineral acids, with formation of the corre- 
sponding salt of the acid, and liberation of carbon dioxide. 
Many carbonates which are insoluble in water dissolve in water 
containing carbon dioxide. The individual carbonates are 
described under the various metals. 

(2) The organic carbonates are the esters of carbonic acid, 
H^COy, and of the unknown ortho-carbonic acid, C(OH)4. The 
acid esters of carbonic acid of the type HO«CO‘OR are not 
known in the free state, but J. B. Dumas obtained barium 
methyl carbonate by the action of carbon dioxide on baryta 
dissolved in methyl alcohol {Ann., 1840, 35, p. 283). 

Potassium ethyl carbonate, KO«CO*O^Hj, is obtained in the form 
of pearly scales when carbon dioxide is passed into an alcoholic 
solution of potassium ethylate, COj-f KOC2H,=KO-CO'OC2Hj. It 
is not very stable, water decomposing it into alcohol and the alkaline 
carbonate. The normal esters may be prepared by the action of 
silver carbonate on the alkyl iodides, or by the action of alcohols on 
the cldorcarbonic esters. These normal esters are colourless, pleasant- 
smelling liquids, which are readily soluble in water. They show all 
the reactions of esters, being readily hydrolysed by caustic alkalis, 
and reacting with ammonia to produce carbamic esters and urea. 
By heating with phosphorus p^tachloridc an alkyl group is 
eliminated and a chlorcarbonic ester formed. Dimethylcarbonate, 
CO(OCH,L, is a co]ourle.ss liquid, which boils at ^*6^ C., and is 
prepared by heating the methyl ester of chlorcarbonic acid with lead 
oxide. Diethylcarbonate, CO(CX^Hg)j|, is a colourless liquid, which 
boils at i 25«8® C. ; its ^ecific ^avity is 0 978 (2P®J /H. Kopp]. 
When it is heated to 120® C. wifti sodium ethyla^ ft decontposes 
into ethyl ether and aodiom ethyl earbonate (A. Geuther, ^eit. /. 
CAswiif, 1868). 

Ortho -carbonic ester, C(OCJ^, is formed by the action of 
sodium ethylate on chloipicrin {HT Bassett, Ann., 1864, 132, p. 34), 
Ca^(^+4C*H-ONa«C(OaHa)4+NaNp9+8Na<:i. It is aii ethereal- 
snmling lk| 4 iia, which bods a)t 258-159® C.^ and has a specific 
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gravity of 0*935. WUcpa haatcd with ammonia it yields guaaidiaoi 
and on boiling with alcoholic potash.it yields potassinm carbonate. 

Chlorcarbonic ester» Cl*CO«OCfH,, is fonned by the addition of 
well-cooled absolute alcohol to phosgene (carbonyl chloride). It is. a 
pungont-smcUing liquid, which fumes strongly on exposure to air. 
It boils at 93«i® C., ajUd has a specific gravi,ty of i*?44 (» 5° C.). When 
heated with ammonia it yields prethane. Sodium amalgam converts 
it into formic acid ; whilst with alcohol it yields tiie normal carbonic 
ester. It is easily broken down by many substances (aluminium 
chloride, zinc chloride, &c.) into ethyl chloride and carbon dioxide. 

Percarbonates . — Barium percarbonate, BaCO^, is obtained by 
passing an excess of carbon dioxide into water containing barium 
peroxide in suspension ; it is fairly stable, and yields hydrogen 
peroxide when treated with acids (E. Merck, Abs. J,C.S., 1907, ii. 
n, 859). Sodium percarbonates of the formulae Na5.C04, NajCaO^, 
Na^CO^ NaHCO^ (two isomers) are obtained hy the action of gaseous 
or solid carbon dioxide on the peroxides NajO^, NajOL, NaHO.j (two 
isomer^ in the presence of water at a low tem^rature (R. Wollfeiistein 
and E. Peltner, Ber.. 1908, 41, pp. 375, 280). Potassium percarbonate, 
KgCjOfl, is obtained in the electrolysis of potassium carbonate at 
-10 to -15°. 

CARBON BISULPHIDE, a chemical product first dis- 
covered in 1796 by W. A. Lampadius, who obtained it by heating 
a mixture of charcoal and pyrites. It may be more conveniently 
prepared by passing the vapour of sulphur over red-hot char- 
coal, the uncondensed gases so produced being led into a tower 
containing plates over which a vegetable oil is allowed to flow 
in order to absorb any carbon bisulphide vapour, and then into 
a second tower containing lime, which absorbs any sulphuretted 
hydrogen. The crude product is very impure and possesses 
an offensive smell ; it may be purified by forcing a fine spray of 
lime water through the liquid until the escaping water is quite 
clear, the washed bisulphide being then mixed with a little 
colourless oil and distilled at a low temperature. For further 
methods of purification see J, Singer (Journ, of Soc, Chem, Ind,, 
1889, p. 93), Th, Sidot (Jaltresb,, 1869, p. 343), E. Allary (Bull, 
de la Soc. Chim,, 1881, 35, p. 491), E. Obach (/<7Wf. prak, Chem., 
1882 (2), 26, p. 282). 

When perfectly pure, carbon bisulphide is a colourless, some- 
what pleasant smelling, highly refractive liquid, of specific 
gravity 1*2661 (1874°) (J. W. Briihl) or i«292i5 (o 74 ^) (T. E. 
Thorpe). It boils at 46*04® C. (T. E. Thorpe, Journ. Chem. Soc., 
1880, 37, p. 364). Its critical temperature is 277*7® C., and its 
critical pressure is 78*1 atmos. (J. Dewar, Chem. News, 1885, 
51, p. 27^ It solidifies at about - it6® C., and liquefies again at 
about ~ no® C.(K. Ohz^^^MiJahresh., 1883, p. 75). It is a mono- 
molecular liquid (W. Ramsay and J. Shields, Jour. Chem. Soc., 
1893, 63, p. 1089). It is very volatile, the vapour being heavy 
and very inflammable. It burns with a pale blue flame to form 
carlion dioxide and sulphur dioxide. It is almost insoluble in 
water, but mixes in all proportions with absolute alcohol, ether, 
benzene and various oils. It is a good solvent for sulphur, 
phosphorus, wax, iodine, &c. It dissociates when heated to 
a sufficiently high temperature. A mixture of carbon bisulphide 
vapour and nitric oxide bums with a very intense blue-coloured 
flange, which is very rich in the violet or actinic rays. When 
heated with water in a sealed tube to 150® C. it yields carbon 
dioxide and sulphuretted hydrogen, ^c and hydrochloric 
acid reduce it to tri-thioformaldehydc (CH^S)^ (A. Girard, 
Comptes tendus, 1856, 43, p. $g 6 ). When pgssed through a 
red-hot tube with chlorine it yields carbon tetrachloride and 
sulphur chloride (H. Kolbe), Potassium, when heated, bums 
in the vapour of carbon bisulphide, form^ potassium sulphide 
and liberating carbon. In contact with chlorine monoxide it 
.forms carbonyl chloride and thionyl chloride (P. Schutzen- 
berger, Ber., 1869, 2, p. 319). When passed with carbon dioxide 
through a red-hot tube it yields carbon oxysulphide, COS 
(C. Winkler), and when pas^d over soSdmide it yields am- 
monium thiocyanate. A ihixtUfe of carbon bisulphide vapour 
and ^sulphuretted hydrogen, when passed over heated copper, 
gives, amongst other products, adnae methane. 

Carixm bisulphide slowly oxidizes on exposure to air, but by the 
action of pota^um perinanganate or chromic acid it ia readily 
oxidized to caxlxui (hoxide nmd amphvric acid. By the action of 
aqueous alkalis, carbon bUtfiphlda , as converted into a mixture of 
an alki^e carbonate and an aUcabna tbidcacbonate (J, Berzelius, 


Pogg. Am-. 1825. 6, p. 444)r«KHO + 3CS,«I^C08 + 2iCC5s+Wt^ ; 
on tlie other hand, an alcoholic solution of a caustic alkali donverts 
it into a xanthate (A. Vogel, Jahresb.. 1853, p. 643). 

CS, + KHO + R.OH H,0 VR0.CS.sk. 

Aqueous and alcoholic solutions of ammonia conv*ert carbon W-i 
su^hide into ammonium dithiocarbamatc, which readily breaks 
down into ammonium thiocyanate and sulpluiretted hydrogen 
(A. W. Hofmann), 

eSa + 2NH,-*^NH,.CSS.NH4->HaS + NH4CNS. 

Carbon bisulphide combines with primary* aminos to form alkyl 
dithiocarbamates, which when heated lose sulphuretted hydrogen 
and leave a residue of a dfalkyl thio-urea, 

eSa + 2R.NHa-e.R.NH.CSS.NHaR-^S(NHR)3 -f IljS : 
or if the aqueous solution of the dithiocarbamate be boiled with 
mercuric chloride or silver nitrate solution, a mustard oil iq.v.) is 
formed, 

R.NH.CSS.NHj,R + HgCla-#*Hg(R.NH.CSS)2-^2RNCS + HgS + H^S. 
Carbon bisulphide is used as a solvent for caoutchouc, for extracting 
essential oils, as a germicide, and as an insecticide. 

Carbon monosulphide, CS, is fonned when a silent electric discharge 
is passed through a mixture of carixm bisulphide vapour and hydrogen 
or carbon monoxide (S. M. Losanitsch and M. Z. Jovitschitsch, Ber., 
i 897» 30> P- 135)* 

CARBONDALE, a city of Lackawanna county, Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A., on the Lackawanna river, 16 m. N.E. of Scranton. 
Pop. (1890) 10,833 ; (1900) 13,536, of whom 2553 were foreign- 
born ; (1906, estimate) 14,976. Carbondale is served by the 
Erie, tli Delaware & Hudson (which has machine shops here), 
and the New York, Ontario & Western railways. The city lies 
near the upper end of the Lackawanna valley, and the scenery 
of the surrounding mountains makes it a summer resort of some 
importance. It has a public library, a small park, an emergency 
hospital and the Carbondale city private hospital. Carbondale 
is situated in one of the richest anthracite coal regions of the 
state, and its principal interest is in coal. Among its manu- 
factures are foundry and machine sliop products, sheet-iron, 
silk, glass, thermometers and hydrometers, bobbins and re- 
frigerating machines. The value of the city’s factory products 
increased from $1,146,181 in 1900 to $2,315,695 in 1905, or 
102%. The settlement of the place began in 1824 with the 
opening of the coal mines, and Carbondale was chartered as a 
city in 1851. 

CARBONIC ACID, in chemistry, properly Hj^COr, the acid 
aswsumed to be formed when carbon dioxide is dissolved in water ; 
its salts are termed carbonates. The name is also given to the 
neutral carbon dioxide from its power of forming salts with 
oxides, and on aa:ount of the acid nature of its solution ; and, 
although not systematic, this use is very common. 

CARBONIFEROUS SYSTEM, in geology, the whole of the great 
series of stratified rocks and associated volcanic rocks which 
occur above the Devonian or Old Red Sandstone and below 
the Permian or Triassic systems, belonging to the Carboniferous 
period. The name was first applied by W. D. Conybeare in 
1821 to the coal-bearing strata of England and Wales, including 
the related grits and limestones immediately beneath them. 
The term is a relic of that early period in the history of strati- 
graphy when each group of strata was supposed to be distin- 
guished by some peculiar lithological character. In this case 
the carbonaceous beds — coal-seams — ^naturally appealed most 
strongly to the imagination, and the name is a good one, not- 
withstanding the fact that coal-seams occupy but a small fraction 
of the total thickness of the Orboniferous system ; and although 
subsequent investigations have dememstrated the existence of 
coal in other geological formations, in none of these does it play 
so prominent a part. The stratified rocks of this system includfe 
marine limestones, shales and sandstones ; estuarine, lagoonal 
and fresh-water shales, sandstones and marls with beds of coal, 
oil-bearing rocks, gypsum and salt. 

In many parts of the world there is no sharp line of demar- 
cation between the Devonian and the Carboniferous rocks ; 
neither can the fossil faunas and floras 1^ clearly separated at 
any well-defined Kne ; this is true in Britain, Belgium, Ru»ia, 
Westphalia and parts of North America. A^in, at the summit 
of the Carboniferous series, both the rocks and their fossil 
contents merge gradually into those of the succeeding Pennian 
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systen^ as in Russia, Bohemia, the Saar region and Texas. 
This has led certain geologists to classify the Devonian, Car- 
lx)niferous and Permian into one grand system ; £. Renevier 
in 1874 proposed to include these wee into a single Carbon- 
ique” system, later he retained only the two latter groups. 



There seems to be sufficient reason, however, to maintain each of 
these groups as a separate system and limit the term Carboni- 
ferous {carhonifirien) in the manner indicated above. At the 
same time it must be remembered that there is in India, South 
Africa, the Urals, in Australasia and parts of North America 
an important series of rocks, with a Permo-Carboniferous ” 
fauna, which constitutes a passage formation between the Car- 
boniferous, sensu stricto, and Jurassic rocks. 

Stratigraphy. — No assemblage of stratified rocks has received such 
careful and detailed examination as the Carboniferous system ; 
consequently our knowledge of the stratigraphical sequence in 
isolated local areas, where the coals have been exploited, is very full. 

In Europe the system is very completely developed in the British 
Isles, where was made the first successful attempt at a classification 
of its various members, although at a somewhat earlier date Omalius 
d’Halloy had recognized a terrain bituminifire or coahbearing series 
in the Belgian region. 

The area within which the Carboniferous rocks of Britain occur is 
sufficiently extensive to contain more than one type of the system, 
and thus to cast much light on the varied geographical conditions 
under which these rocks were accumulated. In prosecuting tlie 
study of this part of British geology it is soon discovered, and it is 
essential to bear in mind, that, during the Carboniferous period, 
the land whence the chief supplies of sediment were derived rose 
mainly to the north and north-west, as it seems to have done from 
veiy early geological time. While therefore the centre and south 
of England lay under clear water of moderate depth, the north of 
the country and the south of Scotland were covered by shallow 
water, which was continually receiving sand and mud from the 
adjacent northern land. Hence vertical sections of the Carboniferous 
formations of Britain differ greatly according to the districts in 
which they are taken. 

The Coal-Measures and Millstone Grit are usually grouped together 
in the Upper Carboniferous, the Carboniferous Limestone series 
constituting the Lower Carboniferous. 

In addition to the above broad subdivisions, Murchison and 
Sedgwick, when working upon the rocks of Devonshire and Cornwall, 
recognized, with the assistance of W. Lonsdale, another phase of 
sedimentation. This comprised dark shales, with nits and thin 
limestones and thin, impure coals, locally called *^culm *' (y.v.). 
These geologists appropriated the term “ culm ” for the whole of 
this facies in the west of England, and subsequently traced the same 
type on the European continent, where it is widely developed in the 
western centre. 

Besides the considerable exposed area of Carboniferous rocks in 
Great Britain, there is as mucii or more that is covered by younger 
formations : this is true particularly of the eastern side 6 i England 
and the south -eastern counties, where the coal-measures have already 
been found at Dover. 

From England, Carboniferous rocks can be folio\ved across 
northern and central France, into Germany. Bohemia, the Alps, 
l^v and Spain. In Russia this system occupies some 30,000 sq. m., 
i ip it extend northward at least as far as Spitzbergen. C^irooni- 
Ijllous rocks are present in North and South Afiica, and in India and 
l^^trtilasia ; in China they cover thousands of square miles, and in 


the United States and British North America they occupy no less 
than 200,000 sq. m. ; they are known also in South America. 

The subjoined table egresses the typical subdivisions which can 
be recognized, withTmodincations, in the United Kingdom. 

' Upper : Red and grey sandstones, marls and clays 
with occasional breccias, thin coals and limestones 
with SpirorbU, workable coals in the South Wales, 
Coal Bristol, Somerset and Forest of Dean coalfields. 

Measures. Middle : Sandstones, marls, shales and the most 
important of the British coals. 

Lower : Flaggy hard sandstones (ganister), shales 
and thin coal seams. 


Millstone 

Grit. 


^ Grits {coarse and fine), shales, thin coal seams and 
occasional tliin limestones. The fossil plants connect 
this group with the coal-measures ; the marine fossils 
have, to some extent, a Carboniferous limestone 
.aspect. 


Carboniferous 
Limestone > 
Series. 


^ Upper black shales with thin limestones (Pendleside 
group) connecting this series with the Millstone grit 
above. 

The thick, main or scaur limestone (mountain lime- 
stone) of the centre and south of England, Wales and 
Ireland, which splits up in the Yorkshire dales 
(Yored^e group) mto a succession of stout limestone 
beds between beds of sandstone and shale, and 
becomes increasingly detrital in character as it is 
traced northwards. 

Lower limestone shales of the south and centre of 
England with marine fossils^ and the Calcifcrous 
Sandstone group of Scotland with marine, estuarine 
^^and terrestrial fossils. 


(See Bernician, Tuedian and Avonian.) 


At an early period, owing to the immense commercial importance 
of the coal seams, it became the practice to distinguish a ‘ produc- 
tive ” iJlotzfUhrend, terrain houiller) and an “ unproductive,'^ barren 
{flotzleerer) Lower Carboniferous ; these two groups correspond in 
North America to the “ Carboniferous " and “ Sub-Carboniferous " 


respectively, or, as they are now sometimes styled, the " Pennsyl- 
vanian " and “ Mississippian." But it was soon discovered that the 
“ productive “ beds were not regularly restricted to the upper or 
younger division, and, as E. Kayser points out, the real state of the 
matter is more accurately represented by the subjoined tabular 
scheme. 



Continental Type of 
Deposit. 

Marine Type of 
Formation. 

Upper 

Carboni- 

ferous 

Upper Productive Carboni- 
ferous 

1 

Younger Carboniferous 

limestone and the Fusu'- 
lina limestone of Russia 
and Western North 
America 

Lower 

Carboni- 

ferous 

Lower Productive Carboni- 
ferous 

Culm 
(in part) 

Lower Carboni- 
ferous lime- 
stone series 


While the continental type of deposit, with its coal beds, was the 
earliest to be formed in cer^in areas, and the marine series came on 
later, in other regions this order was reversed. It should be observed, 
however, that the repeated intercalation of marine deposits within 
the continent! series and the frequent occurrence of thin coaly 
layers in the marine series makes any hard and fast distinction of 
this kind impossible. 

The so-called ” unproductive " or barren strata, that is, those 
without workable coals, are not always limestones ; quite as often 
they are shales, red sandstones and red marls. 

In subdividing the strata of the Carboniferous system and correlat- 
ing the major divisions in different areas, jiist as in other great 
systems, use has to be made of the fossil contents of the rocks ; 
stratigraphical units, based on lithology, are useless for this purpose. 
The groups of organisms utilized for zoning and correlation by differ- 
ent workers include brachiopods, pelecypods, cephalopods, corals, 
fishes and plants ; and the results of the comparison of the faunas 
and floras of different areas where Carboniferous rocks occur are 
generalized in the table below. 

The relative value of any group of animals or plants for the 
correlation of distant areas must vary greatly with the varying 
conditions of sedimentation and with the precise definition of the 
zonal species and with many other factors. It is found that the sub- 
divisions in this system demanded by palaeobotanists db not always 
coincide with those acknowledged by palaeOzoologists ; hevertheless 
there is general agreement as to the main divisicmal lines. 

Breaks in the Stratigraphic Sequence. — The sequence of Carboni- 
ferous strata is not everywhere one of unbroken continuity. From 
central France eastward towards the Carpathians only later portions 
of the system are fopnd. These generally test upon crystalline rocks, 
but in places they cofitain evidence of the dexiuaed surfaces of Lower 
Carbomlferous, as ih the basin of Charierm, where the equivalent of 
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the Millstone Grit contains fragments of chert which can only have species had an almost world-wide range with only minor variations ; 
come from the waste of the earlier limestones. This unconformity such are Productus semireticulatus, P. cora, P, puttulosuM \ Orihoi^tes 
is generally found about the same horizon in the continental Culm {Sireptarhynchus) crenistria, Dielasma hastata, and many others* 
areas, and it occurs again in the western part of the English Culm. Pelecypods among the true mollusca were increasing in numbers 

In the eastern border of the Rhenish Schiefergebirge the Permian and importance (Aviculopecten, Posidonomya) \ Nucuiat Carboni* 
rests unconformably upon Lower Carboniferous rocks. In the cola, Edmondia, Conocardium, Modiola, Gasteropocls also were 

numerous (Murchisonia, Euomphalus, N aticopsis). The 
Pteropods were well represented by Conularia and Bell0>^ 
fophon. Amongst the Cephalopods, the most striking 
feature is the rise and development of the Goniatites 
(Glyphiocetas, Gastrioceras, ike,) ; straight-shelled forms 
still lived on in some variety (Orthuceras, AcHnoceras), along 
with numerous nautiloids. 

Trilobites during this period sank to a very subordinate 
position, but Ostracods {Cythere, Kirhbya, Beytichia) were 
abundant. 

Many fish inhabited the Carboniferous seas and most of 
these were Elasmobranchs, sharks with crushing pavement 
teeth (Psammodus), adapted for grinding the shells of 
braChiopods, crustaceans, &c. Other sharks had piercing 
teeth (Cladoselache and Cladodus ) ; some, the petalodonts, 
had peculiar cycloid cutting teeth. The Arthrodirans, so 
prominent during the Devonian period, disappeared before 
the close of the Carboniferous. Most of the sharks lived 
in the sea continuously, but the ganoids frequenting the 
coastal waters appear to have migrated inland. Alxiut 700 
species of Carboniferous fish have been described largely 
from teeth, spines and dermal ossicles. 

(2) Flora and Fauna of theLagoonal or Continental Facies , — 
The strata deposited during this period are the earliest in 
which the remains of plants take a prominent place. The 
United States, in Missouri, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Kentucky, fossil plants which arc found m the upper beds of the preceding 
Ohio and elsewhere, there is an unconformable juncrion between the Devonian system are so closely relatea to those in the I-.ower 
Lower and Upper Carboniferous, representing an interval of time Carlx>niferou8 that from a palacobotanical standpoint the two form 
during which the lower member was strongly eroded ; it has even one indivisible period. 

been proposed to regard the Mississippian (Lower Carboniferous) as In the Lower Carboniferous the flora was composed of six great 
a distinct geological period, mainly on account of this break in the groups of plants, viz. the Equisetales (tiorsc- tails), the Lycopodiales 
succession. (Club mosses), the Filicales (Ferns) and Cycadofilices, the Spheno- 

Thickness of Carboniferous Rocks. — The great variety of conditions phyllalcs and Cordaitales. These six groups were the dominant 
under which the sediments and limestones were formed naturally types throughout the period, but during Upper Carboniferous time 
produced corresponding inequalities in the thickness. In the three other groups arose, the Coniferales, the Cycadophyta, and the 
Eurasian land area the greatest thickness of Carboniferous rocks is Ginkgoales (of which Ginkgo biloba is the only modem representa- 
in the west; in North America it is in the east. In Britain the tive). Algae and fungi also were present, but there were no flowering 
Carboniferous limestone series is 2000-3500 ft. thick ; in the Ural plants. The true ferns, including tree ferns with a height of upwards 
mountains it is over 4500 ft. ; the Culm in Moravia is credited with of 60 ft., were associated with many plants possessing a fem-Uke 
the enormous thickness of over 42,000 ft. The Upper Carboniferous habit (Cycadofilices) and otliers whose affinities have not yet been 
in Lancashire is from 12,000 to 13,000 ft.; elsewhere in Britain it is definitely determined. The fronds of some of these Carboniferous 
thinner. In western Germany this portion attains a thickness of ferns are almost identical with those of living species. Probably 
10,000 ft. In Pennsylvania the sandstone and shale, at its maximum, many of the ferns were epiphytic. Pecopteris, Cyclopteris, Neuro- 
reaches 4400 ft., but even within the limits of the state this formation pteris, Alethopteris, Sphenopteris are common genera ; Megaphyton 
has thinned out to no more than 300 ft. in places. In Colorado the and Caulopteris were tree ferns. Our modem diminutive “ horse- 
Lower Carboniferous is only 400-500 ft. thick ; while the limestones tails ” with scaly leaves were represented in the Carboniferous period 
of the Mississippi basin amount to 1500 ft. and in Virginia are 2000 ft. by gigantic calamites, often witn a diameter of i to 2 ft. and a lieight 
thick. of 50 to 90 ft. The Carboniferous forerunners of the tiny club-moss 

Life of the Carboniferous Period,— have seen that in the were then great trees with dichotomously branching stems and 
Carboniferous rocks there are two phases of sedimentation, the one crowded linear leaves, such as Lepidodendron (with its fruit cone 
marine, the other continental ; corresponding with these there are called Lepidostrobus), Halonia, Lepidophloios and Sigillaria, the 
two distinct faunal facies. largest plants of thejeriod, with trunks sometimes 5 ft. in diameter 

(i) Fauna of the Marine Strata, — Numerically, the most important and 100 ft. high. The roots of several of these forms are known 
inhabitants of the clear Carboniferous seas were the crinoids, corals, as Stigmaria. Sphenophyllum was a slender climbing plant with 
Foraminifera and brachiopods. Each of these groups contributed whorls of leaves, which was probably related both to the calamites 
at one place or another towards the upbuilding of great masses of and the lycopods. Cordaites, a tall plant (20-30 ft.) with yucca-like 
limestone. For the first time in the earth’s histoiy we find Foramini- leaves, was related to the cycads and conifers ; the catkin-like 
fera taking a prominent part in the marine faunas ; the wnus inflorescence, which bore yew-like berries, is called Cardiocarpus, 
Fusulina was abundant in what is now Russia, China. Japan, North ' Many large trees which have been looked upon as conifers on account 
America ; Valvulina had a wide range, as also had Endothyra and of their wood structure may perhaps belong more properly to the 
Archaediscus ; Saccammina is a form well known in Britain and Cordaitales. True coniferous trees (Walchia) do appear at the top 
Belgium, and many others have been described ; some Carboniferous of the coal measures. 

genera are still extant. Radiolaria are found in cherts in the Culm The animals preserved in the continental t3rpc of Carboniferous 
of Devonshire and Cornwall, in Russia, Germany and elsewhere. dep<Mitnaturally differ markedly from the fossil remains of the purely 
Sponges are represented by spicules and anchor ropes. Corals, both marine portions of the system.* The inhabitants of the waters of 
reef-builders and others, flourished in the clearer waters; rugose this geographical phase include mollusca, which are supposed to have 
forms are represented by Amplexoid. Zaphrentid and Cyathophyllid liveef in brackish or fresh water, such as Anthracomya, Naiadites, 
types, and by Lithostrotion and Phillifsastraea ; common tabulate Carbonicola, and many forms of Crustacea, e,g, (Bairdia Carbonia), 
forms are Chaetetes, Chladochonus, Michelinia, &c. Amongst the phyllopods (Estheria), phyllocarids (Acanthocaris, Dithyrocaris), 
echinoderms crinoids were the most numerous individually, dense schizopods ^Anthrapalaemon), Eurypterids (Eurypterus, Glypto- 
submarine thickets of the long-stemmed kinds appear to have scorpius). Fishes were abundant^ many of the smaller ganoids are 
flourished in many places where their remains consoli^ted into thick beautifully preserved in an entire condition, other larger forms are 
beds of rock ; prominent genera are Cyathocrinus, Woodocrinus, represented by fin spines, teeth and bones ; Ctenodus, Uronemus, 
AcHnocrinus ; sea-urchins, Archaeocidaris, Palaeechinus, &c., were Aednthodes, Cheirodus, Gyracanthus are characteristic genera, 
present; while the curious extinct Blastoids, which included the Frequently a temporary return of marine conditioiw j^rmi^d 
groups of PeniremiHdae and Codasteridae, attained their maximum the entombment of such salt water genera as Lingula, Orbiculoidas,. 
aevelepment. Proditctus in the thin beds known as “ marine bands.” 

Annelida iSpirorbis, Serpulites, Ac.) are common fossils on certain Remains of air-breathing insects, myriapods and a^hn^ show 
horizons. TneBryozoawere alsoabundant in some regions fPo/ypora, that these forms of life were both well developed and mdividually 
FsnasfiHii), including the remarkable form known as Archtmedet, numerous. Among the insects we find the Orthoptera, Neuroptera, 
Brachion^ occupied an important place ; most typical were the Hemiptera and Coleoptera represented ; cockro^^ particu- 
Producl^s', some of which reached a great size and had very thick lariy abundant; crickets, beetles, locusts, walk^oswk insects, 
ehells; Ottter common genera are Spirifer, Chonetes, Athyris, ma^ies and bu^ are found, but there were nnth^ flies, moths, 
^3mchoneUids and Terebratulids, Disciwo and Crania, ^me butterflies nor bees, which is no more than we should expect from 
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the conditions of plant Hfe^ Many insects, have been obtained 
from the coalfields of Saarbriick and Commentry, and from the 
hollow trunics ol fossil trees in Nova Scotia. Certain British coal- 
fields have yielded good specimens : Archaeopiitus, from the Derby- 
shire coalfiMdr had a spread of wing extending to more than 24 ixu ; 
some s^imdns {Brodia) still exhibit traces of brilliant wing colours. 
In the Nova Scotian tree trunks land snails {Archaeoionites, Dendro- 
pupa) have been found. 

In the later Carboniferous rocks the earliest amphibians make 
their appearance in considerable numl^rs ; they were all Ste^o- 
cephalians (Labyrinthodonts) with long bodies, a head covered 'with 
bemy plates and weak or undeveloped limbs. The largest were 
about 7 or 8 ft. long, the smallest only a few inches. Some were 
probably fluviatile in habit (Loxomma, Antkracosaurus, Ophidefpeton : 
others may have been terrestrial {Dendrtrpeton, Hylerpeton), Certain 
footprints in the coal measures of Kansas have been supposed to 
belong to lacertilian or dinosaurian forms. 

The Physical Conditions during ihe Period . — In western Europe 
the advent of the Carboniferous period was accompanied by the 
production of a series of synclines which permitted the formation of 
organic limestones, free from the sediments which generally char- 
acteriaod the concluding phases of the preceding Devonian deposition. 
The old land area still existed to the north, but doubtless much 
reduced in height ; against this land, detrital deposits still continued 
to be formed, as in Scotland ; while over central Ireland and central 
and northern England the clearer waters of the sea furnished a 
suitable home for countless corals, brachiopods and foraminifera 
and great beds of sea lilies ; sponges flourished in many parts of the 
sea, and their remains contributed largely to the formation of the 
beds of chert. This clearer water extended from Ireland across 
north -central England and through South Wales and Somerset into 
Belgium and Westphalia ; but a narrow ridge of elevated older 
rocks ran across the centre of England towards Belgium at tliis time, 

Traced eastward into north Germany, Thuringia and Silesia, the 
limestones pass into the detrital culm formations, which owe their 
existence to a southern uplifted massif, the complement of the 
synclines already mentioned. Sediments approaching to the culm 
type, with similai flora and fauna, were deposited in synclinal hollows 
in patrts of France and Spain. 

Thus western Europe m early Carboniferous time was occupied by 
a series of constricted, gulf-like seas ; and on account of the steady 
progress of intermittent war|)ing movements of the crust, we find 
that the areas of clearer water, in which the limestone^building 
oziganisms could exist, were repeatedly able to spread, thus forming 
those thin limestones found interbedded with shade and sandstone 
which occur typically in the Yoredale district of Yorkshire and in 
the region to tne north, and also in the culm deposits of central 
Europe. The spread of these limestones was repeatedly checked by 
the steady influx of detritus from the land during the pauses in 
movements of depression. Looking eastward, towards central and 
northern Russia, we find a wider ai^ much more open sea ; but the 
continental type of deposit prevailed in the northern portion, 
and here, as in Scotland, we find coal-beds amongst the sediments 
(Moscow basin). Farther south in the Donetz basin the coals only 
fl^mear at the close of the Lower Carboniferous. 

In North America, the crustal movements at the beginning of the 
period are less evident than in Europe, but a marked parallelism 
exists ; for in the east, in the Appalachian tract, we find detrital 
sediments preirailing, while the open sea, with great deposits of lime- 
stone, lay out towards the west in the direction of that similar open 
sea which lay towards the east of Europe and extended through Asia. 

The close of the early Carboniferous period was mariced by an 
augmentation of the orogenic movements. The gentler synclines 
and anticlmes of the earlier part of the period became accentuated, 
giving rise to pronounced mountain ridges, right across Europe, 

This movement commenced in the central and western part of 
the continent and continued throughout the whole Carboniferous 
period. The mountains then formed have been called the * * Palaeozoic 
Alps by E. Kayser, the ** HeiC3niian Mountains ” by M. Bertrand. 
The most western range extended from Ireland through Wales and 
the south of England to the central plateau of France ; this was the 

Armorican range ** of E. Suess. The eastern part of the chain 
passed from South France through the Vosges, the Black Forest, 
^uringia, Harz, tlie Fichtelgobirge, Bohemia, the Sudetes, and 
farther east ; this constitutes the Varischen Alps of 


The sea had gained somewhat at the beginning of the Carboniferous 
period in western Europe, but the eflfect of these movements, oom- 
Wed with the rapid formation of detrital deposits from the rising 
land areas, was to drive the sea steadily from the north towards the 
south, until the opgmsea (with limestones) was relegated to what Ls 
now the Medit|Mp|iM and to Russia and thence eastward. Similar 
events were dHEwhile h^spening in North America, for the seas 
were steadilyjffidd with sediments which drove them from the north- 
east towards the .sontb-west, and doubtless those movements which 
at the close of this period uplifted the Appalachian mountains were 
already operative in the same direction. 

The folding of the Ural mountauis began in the earlier p^ of this 
pericENi and was continued, after its doac, into the Permian ; and 
there are traces of uplifts in centraf Asia and Armenia. 


None of these movements appears to have afbeted the southern 
hemisphere. 

The net result of the orogenic movements was, that at the close 
of . the period there existed a great northern continental mass» 
embracing Europe, North Asia and North America ; and a great 
southern continental mass^ including South America, Africa, Australia 
and India. Between these land masses lay a great Mediterranean 
sea — ^the Tethys ” of Suess. 

The conditions under which the beds of coal were formed will be 
found described under that head ; it will <b|e sut^cient to notice here 
that some coal seams were undoubtedly formed by jungle or swamp- 
like growths on the site of the deposit, and it is equally true that 
others were formed by the transport and deposition of vegetable 
detritus. The main point to observe in this connexion is that laige 
tracts of land in many parts of the world were at, a critical level as 
regards the sea, a condition highly favourable to frequent extensive 
incursions of marine waters over the low-lying areas in a period of 
extreme crustal instability. 

Vulcanicity.'- In intimate relationship with the mountain-building 
orogenic crustal movements was the prevalence of volcanic activity 
during the earlier part of this period. In the Lower Carboniferous 
rocks of Scotland intercalated volcanic rocks are strikingly abundant, 
and now form an important feature in the geology of the southern 
portion of that country. Of these rocks Sir Arcliibald Geikte says > 
“ Two great phases or types of volcanic action during Carboniferous 
time may be recognized — (i) Plateaus, where the volcanic materials 
discharged copiously from many scattered openings now form broad 
tablelands or ranges of hills, sometimes many hundreds of square 
miles in extent and 1500 ft. or more in thickness ; (2) Puys, where 
the ejections were often confined to the discharge of a small amount 
of fragmentary materials from a single independent vent.” The 
plateau type was most extensively developed during the formation 
of the Calciferons Sandstone ; the puy type W£is of somewhat later 
date. Basic lavas, with andesites, trachytes, tuffs and agglomerates 
are the most common Scottish rocks of this period. Similar erup- 
tions, but on a much smaller scale, took place in other parts of 
Great Britain. 

Granites, porphyries and porphyrites belonging to this period 
occur in the Saxon Erzgebirge, the Harz, Thiiringerwald, Vosges, 
Brittany, Cornwall and Christiania. Porphyrites and tuffs are 
known in the French Carboniferous. In China, at the close of the 
period, there were enormous eruptions of melaphyre, porphyrite 
and quartz-porphyry. In North America, the principal region of 
volcanic activity lay in the west ; great thicknesses of igneous rocks 
occur in the Lower Carboniferous rocks of British Columbia, and 
from the middle of Bie period imtil near its close volcanoes wore 
active from Alaska to Ciuifomia. Igneous rocks of this period are 
found also in Australasia. 

Climate. — ^That the vegetation during this period was unusually 
exuberant there can be no doubt, and that a general uniformity of 
climatic conditions prevailed is shown not only by the wide distribu- 
tion of coal measures, but by the uniformity of plant types over the 
whole earth. It is well, however, to guard agamst an over-estima- 
tion of this exuberance ; it must be borne in mind that the physio- 
graphic conditions were peculiarly favourable to the preservation 
of plant remains, co(nditions that do not appear to have obtained so 
completely in any other period. The climate, we may assume from 
the distribution of land and water, was generally moist, and it was 
probably mild if not warm ; conditions favourable to the growth 
of certain types of plants. But there is no good evidence for an 
excess of carban dioxide in tlie atmosphere — an assumption founded 
on the luxuriance of the vegetation, coimled with the fact that 
vulcanicity was active and wide-ranging, carbon dioxide may have 
been present in the air in greater abundance in earlier |)erlods than 
it is at present, but there is no reason to suppose that the percentage 
was appreciably higher in the Carboniferous period than it is now. 

The occurrence of red deposits in western Australia, Scotland, the 
Ural mountains, in Michigaii, Montana and Nova Scotia, &c., 
associated in some instances with the formation of |[ypsum and salt, 
clearly points to the existence of areas of excessive evaporation, 
such as are found in land-locked waters in refpons where something 
like desert conditions prevail. The xerophy<^ structures found in 
some of the plants might seem to corroborate this view ; but similar 
structures are assumed by many plants when dwelling in brackish 
marshes and morasses. 

The abundance of corals in some of the Carlxiniferous seas and 
possibly also the lar^e size of some of the Productids and foramii^era 
may be taken as evi^nce of warm or temperate waters. 

In spite of the bulk of the evidence bc^g in favour of geniality 
of climate, it is necessa^ to observe that certain deposits have been 
recognized as glacial; in the culm of the FraIlkenwald^ in the coal 
basins of central France,, and in central ^gland,. certain con- 
glomeratic beds have been assigned, somewhat doubtfully, to this 
origin. They have also been regarded as the result of , torrential 
action. Glacial deposits certainly do exist in the Permo-carbonir 
ferons formations, which are desoibed under that head, but in the 
true Carbosiifmus system glaciation xxtay be taken as not proven. 
The. foreign boulders of granite, gneiss;: Ac.* found in the coal- 
meashrek of some districts, are quite as likely to have be^ dropped 
by rafts of vegetation as to have been carried by .floating icebergB. 
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Economic Foremost among the useful products of the 

Carboniferous rocks is the coal itself; bi;t associated with 
the coal seams in Great Britain, North America and elsewhere, are 
very important beds of ironstbne. fire-clay, terra-cotta clay, and 
occasionally oil shale ahd alum shale. Oil and gas are of importance 
in t^ Lower Cartoniferous Pooono sandstone of West Virginia 
and in the Berea grit of Ohio, where brine also occurs. 

In the Carboniferous Limestone series, the purer kinds of limestone 
are used for the manufacture of lime, bleaching powder and similar 
products, also as a fiux in the smelting of iron ; some of the less pure 
varieties are used in making cement. The be^ of chert are utilized 
in the pottery industry, and some of the harder and more crystalline 
limestones are beautiful marbles, capable of taking a high polish. 

The sandstones are used for building, and for millstones and grind- 
stones. Within the Carboniferous rocks, but due to the action of 
various agencies long after their deposition, are important ore 
formations ; such are the Rio Tinto ores of Spain, the lead and zinc 
ores and some haematite of the Pennine and Mendip hills and otlier 
British localities, and many ore regions in the United States. 

Referrnces. — For a good general account of the Carboniferous 
system, see A. Geikie, Tert Book of Geology, vol. ii. (4th ed., 1903) ; 
and for the American development see T. C. Chamberlin and R. D. 
Salisbury, Geology, vol ii. (1900). These two works give abundant 
references to the literature of the subject. Sec also, Recent Additions 
to Geological Literature, published anmially by the Geological Society 
of London since 1893 ; and Neues Jahrbuch fUr Miner alogte 
(Stuttgart). (J. A. H.) 

CARBORUNDUM, a silicide of carbon formed by the action 
of carbon on sand (silica) at high temperatures, which on account 
of its great hardness is an important abrasive, and also has 
possible applications in the metallurgy of iron and steel. Its 
name was derived from carbon and corundum (a form of alumina), 
from a mistaken view as to its composition. It was first ob- 
tained accidentally in 1891 by Acheson in America, when he 
was experimenting with the electric furnace in the hope of pro- 
ducing artificial diamonds. The experiments were followed 
up in an incandescence furnace, which on a larger scale is now 
employed for the industrial manufacture of the product. A full 
description of the process has been given in the Journ. Soc, Chem, 
Industry y 1897, vol. xvi. p. 863. The furnace is rectangular, 
about 16 ft. long and 5 ft. wide by 5 ft. high, with massive 
brick end walls 2 ft. thick, through which are built the carbon 
poles, consisting of bundles of 60 parallel 3-in. carbon rods, each 
3 ft. in length, with a copper rod let into the outer end to connect 
it with a copper cap, which in turn is connected with one of the 
terminals of the generating dynamo. The spaces between the 
carbons of the electrode are packed tightly with graphite. In 
preparing the furnace for use, transverse iron screens are placed 
temporarily across each end, the space between these and the 
end walls being rammed with fine coke, and that in the interior 
is filled to the level of the centre of the carbon poles with the 
charge, consisting of 34 parts of coke, with 54 of sand, 10 of 
sawdust and 2 of salt. A longitudind trench is then formed 
in the middle, and in this is arranged a cylindrical pile of frag- 
ments of coke about \ in. or more in diameter, so that they form 
a core, about 21 in. in diameter, connecting the carbon poles in 
the end walls. Temporary side walls are then built up, the iron 
screens are removed, fiind a further quantity of charge is heaped 
up about 3 ft. above the top of the furnace. An alternating 
current of about 1700 amperes at 190 volts is now switched on ; 
as the mass becomes heated by the passage of the current the 
resistance diminishes, and the current is regulated until after 
about 2 hours or less from starting it is maintained constant at 
about 6000 amperes and 125 volts. (Darbon monoxide is ^ven 
off and bums freely around the sides and top of the furnace, tinged 
yellow after a time by the sodium in the salt mixed with the 
charge. Me^while a shrinkage takes place, which is made gc^d 
by addition of a further quantity of charge until the operation 
is complete, usually in about 36 hours from the commencement. 
The current is then switched and the side walls, after cooling 
for a day, are taken down, the comparatively unaltered charge 
from iht top is removed, and the products are carefully extracted. 
These consist of the iimer carbon core, which at the temperature 
of the furnace will have been for the most part converted into 
graphite, then a thin black crust of gn^hite mixed with car- 
borundum, next a layer of nearly pure crystalhsed carborundum 
about alootiin thidmess then gx^ vatnofidious carbide of silicon 


mixed with increasing proportions of unaltered chaxge, and 
lastly, on the outside, the portion of the charge which had never 
reached the temperature necessary for reaction, and which is 
altered only by the intrusion of salt from the inner part ^ the 
furnace. Special precautions are taken in making and breidcing 
the intense current here used (amounting at the end to about 
750 kilowatts, or 1000 E.H.P.), a water-regulator consisting of 
removable iron plates dipped in salt water being used for the 
pu^se. In such a furnace as that above described the charge 
weighs about 14 tons, the yield of carborundum is about 3 tons, 
and the expenditure of energy about 3*9 kilowatt-hours (5*2 
H.P.-hours) per pound of finished product. The carborundum 
thus produced is crystalline, greenish, bluish or brownish in 
colour, sometimes opaque, but often translucent, resisting the 
action of even the strongest acids, and the action of air or of 
sulphur at hi^h temperatures. The crude product can therefore 
be treated with hot sulphuric acid to purify it. In hardness it 
nearly equals the diamond, and it is used for tool-grinding in the 
form of vitrified wheels (mixed with powdered porcelain and 
iron, pressed into shape and fired in a kiln). Carborundum 
paper, made like emery paper, is now largely used in place of 
garnet paper in American shoe factories, and finds a market 
in other directions. The amorphous carbide, which was at 
first a waste product, has been tried, it is reported, with success 
as a lining for steel furnaces, as it is said not to affected by 
iron or iron oxide at a white heat. (W. G. M.) 

CARBOY (from the Pers. qardbah, a flagon), a large globular 
glass vessel or bottle, encased in wicker or iron-work for pro- 
tection, used chiefly for holding vitriol, nitric acid and other 
corrosive liquids. 

CARBUNCLE (Lat. carbunculus, diminutive of carbo, a glowing 
coal), in mineralogy, a garnet (q.v,) cut with a convex surface. 
In medicine the name given to an acute local inflammation of 
the deeper layers of the skin, followed by slouching. It is 
accompanied by great local tension and by constitutional dis- 
turbance, and in the early stages the pain is often extremely 
acute. A hard flattened swelling of a deep-red colour is noticed 
on the back, face or extremities. This gradually extends until 
in some instances it may become as large as a dinner-plate. 
Towards the centre of the mass numerous small openings form 
on the surface, from which blood and matter escape. Through 
these openings a yellow slough or “ core ** of leathery consistence 
can be seen. Carbuncle is an intense local inflammation caused 
by septic germs which have in some manner found their way 
to the part. It is particularly apt to occur in persons whose 
health is depressed by mental worries, or by such troubles as 
chronic disease of the kidneys or blood-vessels, or by diabetes. 
The attack ends in mortification of the affected tissue, and, 
after much suffering, the core or mortified part slowly comes 
away. The modern treatment consists in cutting into the in- 
flamed area, scraping out the germ-laden core at the earliest 
possible moment, and applying germicides. This method 
relieves the pain at once, materially diminishes the risk of blood- 
poisoning, and hastens convalescence. (£. O.*) 

CARCAGfiNTE, or Carcaji^nte, a town of eastern Spain, in 
the province of Valencia ; near the ri^ht bank of the river Jficar, 
at the junction between the Valencia-Murcia and Carcagdnte- 
Denia railways. Pop. (1900) 12,262. Caicag6nte is a pictur- 
esque town, of considerable antiquity. Various Roman remains 
have been found in its neighbourhood. It is surrounded by 
groves of orange, palm and mulberry trees, and contains many 
Moorish houses, whose old-fashioned blue-tiled cupoto contrast 
with the chimneys of the silk mills and linen factories opened 
m modem times. An important local industry is the cultivation 
of rice, for which the moist and warm climate of the low-lying 
Jficar vidley is well suited. 

OARCARy a town of the province of Cebfi, island of Cabfi, 
Philippine Islands, on the CArcar river near its mouth at the head 
of CArcar Bay, 23 m. S.W. of Cebfi, the cc^^ital. It ia connected 
witih GbbA by a railway, and a branch of this railway extendii^ 
across the island to Barili and Dumanjug was projected in 
X90S. Gbxar has some coast trade. The sunrotfnding country 



h rugged, And preduces Indian com and sugar in considerabie 
quaii!tit|r. The language is Cebu*Visa3rao. C^rcar was founded 
in 1624. 

CAROAfiS^idie dead body of an animal. As a butcher’s term, 
the word means the body of an animal without the head, ex- 
tiemities and offial. It b also used of a hollow iron ease filled 
with oombostifaieB, and ifired from a howitzer to set £re to 
btaQdtn^ ships, &c., tht flames issuing through holes pierced 
in the sides. The word is commcm in various forms to Romanic 
languages, but the ultimate origin is obscure4 I\3ssible deriva- 
tions are the Lat. caroi flesh, and Ital. casso or cassa, chest, 
or from a Med. Gr. raptcwrtov^ a quiver, for which the Fn is 
cmrquais, snd Port, carcax, 

CARCASSONNE^ 4 city of south-western France, capital of the 
department of Aiude, 57 m. S.E. of Toulouse, on the Southern 
railway between that city and Narbonnc. Pop. (1906) 25,346. 
Carcassonne b divided by the river Aude into two mstinct towns, 
the ViUe Basse and the Cite, which are connected by two bridg^, 
one modem, the other dating from the 13th century. The Citf 
occupies the summit of an abrupt and isolated bill on the right 
bank of the river. Its dirty and irregular streets are inhabited 
by a scanty population of workpe<^e, and its interest lies 
mainly in its ancient fortifications (see Fortification and 
SiXGicRAFr) which, for completeness and strength, are unique 
in France and probably in Europe. They consist of a double 
line of ramparts, of which the outer measures more than x6oo yds. 
in circumfeenoe. These are protected at frequent intervals by 
towers, and can be entered only by two gates, one to the east, 
the other to the west, both of whidh are themselves elaborately 
fortified (see Gate). In the interior, and to the north of the 
western gate, a citadel adjoins the fortifications. A portion of 
the inner line is attributed to the Visigoths of the 6th century ; 
the rest, including the castle, seems to belong to the nth or izth 
century, while tbe outer circuit has been referred mainly to 
the end of the 13th. The old cathedral of St Nazaire dates from 
the nth to the 14th centuries. The nave was begun in 1096 
and b Romanesque in styles the transept and choir, which 
contain magnificent stained glass of tbe Renabsance period, 
are of Gothic architecture. Both the fortifications and the 
church were restored by Violiet-le-Duc between 1850 and i88o. 
On the left bank of the Aude, between it and the Canal du Midi, 
lies the new town, clean, well-built and fiourishing, with streets 
intersecring each other at right angles. It b surrounded by 
boulevards occupying the site of its ramparts, and is well 
provided with fountains, public squares and gardens planted 
with fine plane-trees. The most interesting buildings are the 
cathedral of St Michel, dating fnmi the 13th century but restored 
in modem times, and St Vincent, a church of the 14th centuiy, 
remarkable for the width of its nave. 

Carcassonne is the seat of a bishop, a prefect and a court of 
assizes, and has tribimab of first instance and of commerce, 
a chamber of commerce and a branch of the Bank of France. 
It abo has a fyc 6 t for boys, training-colleges, theological semi- 
naries, a library and a museum rich in paintings. The old cloth 
industzy is almost extinct. The town is, however, an important 
wine-market, and the vineyards of the vicinity are the chief 
source of its i^sperity, which is enhanced ^ its port on the 
‘ do Midi. Tanning and leather-dressing, distilling, the 
cture of agricultural implements, furniture and corks, 
ge and the preparation of preserved fruits, are prominent 
es. 

ssonne occupies the site of Careaso, an ancient city of 
GaJBa Iburbcmeiisb, wluch belonged to the Vdeae Tectosages. 
It was a place of some importance at the time of Caesar’s irn 
vasion, but makes almost no appearance in Roman history.. 
On the disintegration of the empire, it fell into the hands of the 
Vbigoths, who, in spite qjf^the attacks of the Fcamks, especially 
in 585, retained posseaajag till 724|^^ehen they were expeOed 
by fihe Arabs, destined Mteum before long to Pippin 

abouf^ap tmUpp Cnxeassemne iam^ a 
sefulme oountship, and from ttbe latWdate till 1247 a viscount- 
tbahsii. S'owasds the end of century the viscounts of 



‘ Carcassonne assumed the style of viscounts of Beziers, which 
town and its lords they had dominated since the fail of the 
Cvolingian empiA. Ilie viscounty of Carcassonne, together 
with that of Beziers, was confiscati^ to the crown in 1247, as 
a r«u 1 t of the part played by the viscount Raymond Roger 
against Simon de Montfort in the Albigensian crusade, durmg 
which in 1209 tlie city was taken by the Crusaders (see Albi- 
GENsss). A revolt of the city against the royal authority was 
wverely punished in 1262 by the expulsion of its principal 
inhabitants, who were, however, permitted to take up their 
quarters on the other side of the river. Thb was the origin of 
the new town, which was fortified in 1347. During the religious 
wars, Carcassonne several times changed hands, and it did not 
recognize Henry IV. till 1596. 

See E. E. ViolIet-le-Duc. La Cit 6 de Carcassonne (Paris, 1858) ; 
L. Fecii6, Hi&ioire de Carcassonne (Carcassonne, 1887). 

CARBAMOM, the fruit of several plants of the genera Elettaria 
and Amtmum, belonging to the natural order Zingiberaceae, the 
principal of which is Elettaria Cardamomum^ from which the 
true offidnal or Malabar cardamom is derived. The Malabar 
cardamom plant is a large perennial herb with a thick fleshy 
root-stock, which sends up flowering stems, 6 to 12 ft. high. The 
laige leaves are arranged in two rows, liave very long sheaths 
enveloping the stem and a lanceolate spreading blade i to 2^ ft. 
long. The fruit is an ovate-triangular, three-oeiled, thrce-valved 
capsule (about 4 in* long, of a dirty yellow colour, enclosing 
numerous angular seeds) ^^ch form the valuable part of the 
plant. It is a native of the mountainous parts of the Malabar 
coast of India, and the fruits are procured either from wild 
plants or by cultivation tiacoughout TYavancore, western Mysore, 
and akmg the western Ghauts. A cardamom of much larger 
size found growing in Ceylon was formerly regarded as belonging 
to a distinct species, and described as such under the name of 
Elettaria major ; but it is now known to be only a variety of the 
Malabar cardamom. In commerce, several varieties are distin- 
guished according to their size and flavour. The most esteemed 
are known as ‘‘ shorts,” a name given to such capsules as are 
from a quarter to half an inch long and about a quarter broad. 
Following these come “ short-longs ” and “ long-longs,” also 
distinguished by their size, the largest reaching to about an inch 
in length. The Ceylon cardamom attains a ler^th of an inch and 
a half and is about a third of an inch broad, with a brownish 
pericarp and a distinct aromatic odour. Among the other plants, 
the fruits of which pass in commerce as cardamoms, are the 
round or cluster cardamom, Amomum Cardamotnum, a native 
of Siam and Java; the bastard cardamom of Siam, A. xan- 
ihioides — the Bengal cardamom, which is the fruit of A, subu- 
latum, a native of Nepal ; the Java cardamom, produced by 
A, maximum ; and the Korarima cardamom of Somaliland, the 
last-named is the product of a plant which is unknown botani- 
caliy. Cardamoms generally are possessed of a pleasant aromatic 
odour, and an agreeable, spicy taste. On account of their flavour 
they are much used with other medicihes, and they form a 
principal ingredient in curries and compouiided spices. In the 
north of Europe they are much used as a spice flavouring 
material for cakes aiid liqueurs ; and they aro veiy extensively 
employed in the East for chewing with betel, &c. 

GARDAN [Ital. Caitoano], GIROLAMO [Gbronymo or 
Hibronimo] (1501-1576), It^an matfaematiciaii, physician 
and astrologer, born at Pavia on the 24th of September 1501, was 
the illegitimate son of Facio Cardano (1444-^x524), a learned 
jurist of Milan, himself (&ttnguished by a taste for mathematics. 
He was educated at the university of Pavia, and subsequently 
at that of Padua, where he graduated in medicina. He was, 
however, excluded from the Allege of Physsdans at Milan on 
account of his iliegkimate birdi, it is not suxprisin^ that his 
first book should have been an exposure of the fallaaes of the 
faculty. A fortunate txxre of the child of the MdaBcse senaoor 
Sfondiitto now boongllit him into noitiee, and Rie interest of hb 
pa^on procured him adraissiaQ into the medical body. About 
thia time (1539) be obtained additkmal ceiefarity by the pdbUca- 
tioii of his PracHca arithmetioae getmtdis^ a wmk of gre^ mexit 
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for tbe time/ and he .became engaged in a oorrespondenoe with 
Niccolo Tartaglia, who had disooinered a solution of cubic 
equations. This discoveiy Tartaglia had kept to himself^ but 
he was ultimately induced to Communicate it to Cardan under a 
solemn promise that it should never be divulged. Cardan, 
however, published it in his comprehensive treatise on algebra 
{Artis magnae sive de regttUs Algehrce liber unus) which appeared 
at Nuremberg in 1545 (see Algebra: History). Two years 
previously he had published a work even more highly regarded 
by his contemporaries, his celebrated treatise on astrology. As 
a believer in astrology Cardan was on a level with the best minds 
of his age ; the distinction consisted in the comparatively 
cautious spirit of his inquiries and his disposition to confirm his 
assertions by an appeal to facts, or what he believed to be such. 
A very considerable part of his treatise is based upon observations 
carefully collected by himself, and seemingly well cafculated to 
support his theories so far as they extend. Numerous instances 
of his belief in dreams and omens may be collected from his 
writings, and he especially valued himself on being one of the 
five or six celebrated men to whom, as to Socrates, had been 
vouchsafed the assistance of a guardian daemon. 

In 1547 he was appointed professor of medicine at Pavia. 
The publication of his works on algebra and astrology at this 
juncture had gained for him a European renown, and procured 
him flattering offers from Pope Paul III. and the king of Denmark, 
both of which he declined. In 1551 his reputation was crowned 
by the publication of his great work, De Subtiliiate TJerww, which 
embodied the soundest physical learning of his time and simul- 
taneously represented its most advanced spirit of speculation. 
It was followed some years later by a similar treatise, De Varietaie 
Rerum (iSSl)) the two making in effect but one book. A great 
portion of this is occupied by endeavours, commonly futile, to 
explain ordinary natural phenomena, but its chief interest for 
us consists in the hints and glimpses it affords of principles beyond 
the full comprehension of the writer himself, and which the world 
was then by no means ready to entertain. The inorganic realm 
of Nature he asserts to lie animated no less than the organic ; 
all creation is progressive development ; all animals were origin- 
ally worms ; the inferior metals must be regarded as conatus 
naturae towards the production of gold. The indefinite varia- 
bility of species is implied in the remark that Nature is seldom 
content with a single variation from a customary type. The 
oviparous haliits of birds are explained by their tendency to 
favour the perpetuation of the species, precisely in the manner 
of modern naturalists. Animals were not created for the use 
of man, but exist for their own sakes. The origin of life depends 
upon cosmic laws, which Cardan naturally connects with his 
favourite study of astrology. The physical divergencies of man- 
kind arise from the effects of climate and the variety of human 
circumstances in general. Cardanos views on the dissimilarity of 
languages are much more philosophical than usual at his time ; 
and his treatise altogether, though weak in particular details, 
is strong in its pervading sense of tlie unity and omnipotence of 
natural law, which renders it in some degree an adumbration of 
the course of science since the author’s day. It was attacked 
by J. C. Scaliger, whom Cardan refuted without difficulty. 

The celebrity which Cardan had acquired led in the same 
year (1551) to his journey to Scotland as the medical adviser 
of Archbishop Hamilton of St Andrews. The archbishop was 
supposed to be suffering from consumption, a complaint which 
Cardan, under a false impression, as he frankly admits, had 
represented lumself as competent to cure. He was of great 
service to arohUshep, whose complaint proved to be asth- 
maticai ; but the princii^l interest attaching to his expedition is 
derived from his account of the diemutes of the medical faculty at 
Paris, and of the court of Edward Vl. of England. The Parisian 
doctors were (Hstuthed heresies of Yesalias, who was 

begirnibg to introduce anatomicat study from the lunnan subject. 
Oudan^s liberality of temper led Mbsi to sympathize yrith the 
innovator. His account of Edward VX.^s dii^ition and 
understanding is extremdy iavodraUe, and is entmed to credit 
as that4)f a competent observer MdMt bias towaids either side 
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of the religious question. He can the king^s nativity, and 
indulged in a number of predictions which were effectually 
confuted by the royal youth’s death in the following year. 

Cardan had now attained the summit of his prosperity, and the 
rest of his life was little but a series of disasters. His principal 
misfortunes arose from the crimes and calamities of his sons, one 
of whom was an utter reprobate, while the tragic fate of the other 
overwhelmed the father wkh anguish. This son, Giovantri 
Batista, also a physician, had contracted an imprudent marriage 
with a girl of indifferent character, Brandonia Seroni, who 
subsequently proved unfaithful to him. The injured husband 
revenged himself with poison ; the deed was detected, and the 
exceptional severity of the punishment seems to justify Cardan in 
attributing it to the rancour of his medical rivals, with whom he 
had never at any time been on good terms. The blow all but 
crushed him ; his reputation and his practice waned ; he addicted 
himself to gaming, a vice to which ne had always been prone ; 
his mind became imhinged and filled with distempered imagina- 
tions. He was ultimately banished from Milan on some accusa- 
tion not specified, and although the decree was ultimately 
rescinded, he found it advisable to accept a professorship at 
Bologna (1562). While residing there in moderate comfort, and 
mainly occupied with the composition of supplements to his 
former works, he was suddenly arrested on a clmrge not stated, 
but in all probability heresy. Though he had always been 
careful to keep on terms with tlie Church, the bent of his mind 
had been palpably towards free thought, and the circumstance 
had probably attracted the attention of Pius V., who then ruled 
the Church in the spirit, as he had formerly exercised t!he func- 
tions, of an inquisitor. Through the intercession, as would 
appear, of some influential cardinals, Cardan was released, but 
was deprived of his professorship, prohibited from teaching and 
publishing any further, and removed to Rome, where he spent 
his remaining years in receipt of a pension from the pope. It 
seems to have been urged in his favour that his intellect had been 
disturbed by grief for the loss of his son — an assertion to which 
his frequent hallucinations lent some countenance, though the 
existence of any .serious derangement is disproved by the lucidity 
and coherence of his last writings. He occupied his time at 
Rome in the composition of his commentaries, De Vita Propria, 
which, alon^ with a companion treatise, De Lihris Propriis, 
is our principal authority for his biography. Though he had 
burned much, he left behind him more than a hundred MSS., 
not twenty of which have been printed. He died at Rome on 
the 2ist of September 1576. 

Alike intellectually and morally, Cardan is one of the most 
interesting jiersonages connected with the revival of science in 
Europe. He hod no especial bent towards any scientific pursuit, 
but appears os the man of versatile ability, delighting in research 
for its own soke. lie possessed the true scientific spirit in 
perfection; nothing, he tells us, among the king of France’s 
treasures appeared to him so worthy of admiration as a certain 
natural curiosity which he took for the horn of a unicorn. It has 
been injurious to his fame to have been compelled to labour, 
partly in fields of research where no important discovery was 
then attainable, partly in those where his discoveries could only 
serve as the stepping-stones to others, by which they were 
inevitably eclipsed. His medical career serves as an illustration 
of the former case, and his mathematical of the latter. His 
medioil knowledge was wholly empirical ; restrafeicd by the 
authority of Gafen, and debarred from the practice of anatomy, 
nothii^ more could be expected than that he should stumble on 
some fortunate nostrums. As a mathematician, on the other 
hand, he effected important advances in science, but such as 
merely paved the way for discoveries which have obscured bis own. 
From his astrology no results could be expected ; but even here 
the scientific character of his mind is displayed in his common* 
sense treatment of what usually passed for a mystied and occult 
study. His prognostications are as strictly empirical as his 
prescriptions, Sjid rest quite as much upon otMervatmns 
whidli he supposed himself to have made hi his wactice. As 
frequently b the case with men incapable of rightly ordering 
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their own lives^ he is full of wbdom and sound advice for others ; 
his ethical precepts and practical rules are frequently excellent. 
To complete the catalogue of his accomplishments^ he is no 
contemptible poet. 

The work of Cardanb^ however, which retains most interest for 
this generation is his autobiography, De Vita Propria. In its 
clearness and frankness of self-revelation this book stands almost 
alone among records of its class. It may be compared with the 
autobiogra,phy of another celebrated Italian of the age, Benvenuto 
Cellini, but is much more free from vanity and self-consciousness, 
unless the extreme candour with which Cardan reveals his own 
errors is to be regarded as vanity in a more subtle form. The 
^[eneral impression is highly favourable to the writer, whose 
impetuosity and Sts of reckless dissipation appear as mere 
exaggerations of the warmth of heart which imparted such 
strength to his domestic affections, and in the region of science 
imparted that passionate devotion to research which could alone 
have enabled him to persevere so resolutely and effect such 
marked advances in such multifarious Selds of inquiry. 

Cardan’s autobio^aphy has been most ably condensed* and at 
the same time supplemented by information from the general body 
of his writings anci other sources, by Henry Morley (Jerome Cardan, 
1854, 2 vols). His capital treatises, De Subtilitate and De Varietate 
Perum, are combined and fully analysed in vol. li. of Rixner and 
Siber’s Leben und Lehrmeinungen beriihmter Physiker am Ende des 
xvi. und am Anfange des xvii, Jahrhunderis (Sulzbach, 1820). 
Cardan’s works were edited in ten volumes by Sponius (Lyons, 
1663). A biography was prefixed by Gabriel Naud6, whose un- 
reasonable depreciation has unduly lowered Cardan’s character with 
posterity. (R. G.) 

GARDENAS (San Juan de Dios de Cdrdenas), a maritime town 
of Cuba, in Matanzas province, about 75 m. £. of Havana, on the 
level and somewhat marshy shore of a spacious bay of the 
northern coast of the island, sheltered by a long promontory. 
Pop. (1907) 24,280. It has railway communication with the 
trunk railway of the island, and communicates by regular 
steamers with all the coast towns. The city lies between the sea 
and hills. There are broad streets, various squares (including 
the Plaza de Col6n, with a bronze statue of Columbus given to the 
city by Queen Isabel II. and erected in 1862) and substantial 
business buildings. Cdrdenas is one of the principal sugar- 
exjx)rting towns of Cuba. The shallowness of the harl^ur 
necessitates lighterage and repeated loading of cargoes. The 
surrounding region is famed for its fertility, A lau'ge quantity of 
asphalt has been taken from the bed of the harbour. A flow of 
fresh water from the bed of the harbour is another peculiar 
feature ; it comes presumably from the outlets of subterranean 
rivers. There is a large United States business element, which 
has been, indeed, prominent in the city ever since its foundation. 
At £1 Varadero, on a peninsula at the mouth of the bay, there is 
fine sea-bathing on a long beach, and El Varadero is a winter 
resort. Cdrdenas was founded in 1828, and in 1861 already had 
12,910 inhabitants. In 1850 General Narciso Lopez landed here 
on a filibustering expedition, and held the town for a few hours, 
abandoning it when he saw that the people would not rise to 
support him in his efforts to secure Cuban independence. On the 
izth of May 1898 an American torpedo-boat and revenue cutter 
here attacked three Spanish gun-boats, and Ensign Worth 
Bagley (1874-1898) was killed — ^the first American naval officer 
to lose his IBe in the Spanish-American War. 

CARDIFF, a city, municipal, county and parliamentary 
borough, seaport and market town, and the county town of 
Glamorganshire, South Wales, situated on the Taff, 1 m. above 
its outflow, 145^ m. from London by the Great Western railway 
via Badminton^ 40) m. W.4tof Bristol and 45} m. E.S.E, of 
the terminus of both the Taff Vale and 
theidit|lMH|||te the latter affording the London & 

to the town. The Barry line from 
Barry dock fdBi M|J|6reat Western and Taff Vale railways at 
Cardiff, and the Mppl^^way Company (which owns all the 
docks) has a linoSS^ Pontypridd via Llanishen to the docks. 
The Glamorgan$hip|tenal, opened ih 1794, runs from Cardiff to 
Merthyr Tydfil, with a branch to Aberditfe. The increase of the 
population of Cardiff during the 19th century was phenomenal ; 


from 1870 inhabitants in 1801, and 6187 in 1831 it grew to 
32,954 in 1861. The borough, which originally comprised only 
the parishes of Sttjohn’s St Mary’s, was in 1875 and 1895 
extended so as to include Roath^nd a large part of Llandaff, 
known as Canton, on the right of the Taff. The whole area was 
united as one civil parish in 1903, and the population in 1901 was 
164,333, of whom only about 8 % spoke Welsh. 

Probably no town in the l^gdom has a nobler group of 
public buildings than those in Cathays Park, which £^o com- 
mands a view of the castle ramparts and the old keep. On 
opposite sides of a fine avenue are the assize courts and new 
town hall (with municipal offices), which are both in the Renais- 
sance style. The Glamorgan county council has also a site of 
one acre in the park for offices. 

The University College of South Wales and Monmouthshire, 
founded in 1883, under the principalship of J. Viriamu Jones, for 
some time carried on its work in temporary buildings, pending the 
erection of the commodious and imposing building from the plans 
of Mr W. D. Caroe, in Cathays Park, whe^e the registry of the 
university of Wales (of which the college is a constituent) is also 
situated. The Dra^rs’ Company has given £15,500 towards 
building a library, in addition to previous donations to the 
engineering department and the scholarship fund of the college. 
The college has departments for arts, pure and applied science 
and technology, medicine, public health, music, and for the 
training of men and women teachers for elementary and secondary 
schools. Its library includes the Salesbury collection of books 
relating to Wales. Aberdare Hall is a hostel for the women 
students. The Baptist theological college of Pontypool was 
removed to Cardiff in 1895. 

The public library and museum were founded in 1863, but in 
1882 were removed to a new building which was enlarged in 
1896. The library is especially rich in books and MSS. relating 
to Wales and in Celtic literature generally. These comprise the 
Welsh portion of the MSS. which belonged to Sir Thomas 
Phillipps of Middlehill (including the Book of Aneurin — one of 
the ‘‘ Four ancient books of Wales ”), purchased for £3500. A 
catalogue of the printed books in the Welsh department, which 
soon became a standard work of reference, was published in 
1898, while a calendar of the Welsh MSS. was issued by the 
Historical MSS. Commission in 1903. There are six branch 
libraries, while a scheme of school libraries has been in operation 
since 1899. The chief features of the museum are collections of 
the fossils, birds and flora of Wales and of obsolete Welsh 
domestic appliances, casts of the pre-Norman monuments of 
Wales, and reproductions of metal and ivory work illustrating 
various periods of art and civilization. There is also a unique 
collection of Swansea and Nantgarw china. The fine arts 
department contains twenty-seven oil paintings by modem 
English and continental artists bequeathed by William Menelaus 
of Dowlais in 1883, the Pyke-Thompson collection of about 100 
water-colour paintings presented in 1899, and some 3000 prints 
and drawings relating to Wales. In 1905 Cardiff was selected 
by a privy council committee to be the site of a state-aided 
national museum for Wales, the whole contents of the museum 
and art gallery, together with a site in Cathays Park, having been 
offered by the corporation for the purpose. A charter providing 
for its government was granted on the 19th of March 1907. In 
Cathays Park there is also a gorsedd ” or bardic circle of huge 
monoHths erected in connexion with the eisteddfod of 1899. 

The other public buildings of the town include the infirmary 
founded in 1837, the present buildings bei^ erected in 1883, 
and subsequently enlarged; the sanatorium, the seamen’s 
hospital, the South Wales Institute of Mining Engmeers (which 
has a library) built in 1894, the exchange, an institute for the 
blind, a school for the deaf and dumb, and one of the two prisons 
for the county (the other being at Swansea). There are a 
technical school, an intermediate school for boys and another for 
girls, a hig^erTgmde ” and a pupil teachers’ school. ; A musical 
festival is held triennially. 

In |he business part the buildings, are also for the ixK^t 
part imposing and the thoroughfares spacious^ while the chief 
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suburban strtets are planted with trees. The Taff is spanned 
by two bridges/ one a four-arched bridge rebuilt in 185^x859 
leading to Llandaff^ and ^ other a cantilever with a central 
swinging span of xpo ft. 8 in. 

In virtue of its being the shire-town, Cardiff acquired in 1535 
the light to send one representative to parliament, which it did 
until 1832, from which date Cowbridge and Llantrisant have 
been joined with it as contributory boroughs returning one 
member. The great sessions for the county were during their 
whole existence from 1542 to 1830 held at Cardiff, but the 
assizes (which replaced them) have since then been held at 
Swansea and Cardiff alternately, as also are the quarter sessions 
for Glamor^n. The borough has a separate commission of the 
peace, having a stipendiary magistrate since 1858. It was 
granted a separate court of quarter sessions in 1890, it was con- 
stituted a county borough in 1888, and, by letters patent dated 
the 28th of October 1905, it was created a city and the dignity 
of lord mayor conferred on its chief magistrate. The corporation 
consists of ten aldermen and thirty councillors, and the area of 
the municipal borough is 8408 acres. 

Under powers secured in 1884, the town obtains its chief water 
supply from a gathering ground near the sources of the Taff on 
the old red sandstone beyond the northern out-crop of the 
mineral basin and on the southern slopes of the Brecknock 
Beacons. Here two reservoirs of a combined capacity of 668 
million gallons have been constructed, and a conduit some 36 m. 
long laid to Cardiff at a total cost of about ;£i,25o,ooo. A third 
rcser\»^oir is authorized. A gas company, first incorporated in 
1837, supplies the city as well as Llandaff and Penarth with gas, 
but the corporation also supplies electric power both for lighting 
and working the tramways, which were purchased from a private 
company in 1898. The city owned in 1905 about 290 acres 
of parks and “ open spaces,” the chief being Roath Park of 100 
acres (including a botanical garden of 15 acres), Llandaff fields of 
70 acres, and Cathays Park of 60 acres, which was acquired 
in 1900 mainly with the view of placing in it the chief public 
buildings of the town. 

Commerce and Industries . — Edward II.’s charter of 1324 
indicates that Cardiff had become even then a trading and 
shipping centre of some importance. It enjoyed a brief existence 
as a staple town from 1327 to 1332. During the reigns of Eliza- 
beth and James I. it was notorious as a resort of pirates, while 
some of the ironfounders of the district were suspected of secretly 
supplying Spain with ordnance. It was for centuries a ‘‘ head 
port,” its limits extending from Chepstow to Llanelly ; in the 
18th century it sank to the position of ” a creek ” of the port 
of Bristol, but about 1840 it was made independent, its limits 
for customs* purposes being defined as from the Rumney estuary 
to Nash Point, so that technically the port of Cardiff *’ includes 
Barry and Penarth as well as Cardiff proper. Down to the end 
of the 1 8th century there was only a primitive quay on the river 
side for shipping purposes. Coal was brought down from the 
hills on the backs of mules, and iron carried in two-ton wagons. 
In 1798 the first dock (12 acres in extent) was constructed at 
the terminus of the Glamorgan canal from Merthyr. The com- 
mercial greatness of Cardiff is due to the vast coal and iron 
deposits of the country drained by the Taff and Rhymney, 
between whose outlets the town is situated. But a great impetus 
to its development was given by the 2nd marquess of Bute, who 
has often been described as the second founder of Cardiff. In 
1830 he obtained the first act for the construction of a dock, 
which (now known as the West Bute dock) was evened in 1839 
and measures (with its basin) igi acres. The opening of the T^ 
Vale railway in 1840 and of the South Wales railway to Cardiff 
in 1850 necessitated further ^commodation, and the trustees 
of the marquess (who died in 1848) began in 1851 and opened in 
1855 the East Bute doc^ and b^in measuring 46} acres. The 
Rhymnby nul^y to Cari)^ wiu oo^leted in 1858 and the trade 
cd Ae port so vastly increased that tl& shipment of coal and coke 
went up from 4562 tons in 1:839 to x,796;ooo tons in 1860. In 
1864 the But^ trustees unsuccessful!;^ s^ht powers for con- 
structi]% thxee Additional do6k8 to cost t#d millions sterling, but 
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under the more limited powers granted in z866, the Roath basm 
(12 acres) was opened in 1874, and (under a substituted act 
of 1882) the Roath dock (33 acres) was opened in 1887. All these 
docks were constructed by the Bute family at a cost approaching 
three millions sterling. Still they fell far short of the requirements 
of the district, for in 1865 the Taff Vale Railway Company opened 
a dock of 26 acres under the headland at Penarth, while in 1884 
a group of colliery owners, dissatisfied with their treatment at 
Cardiff, obtained powers to construct docks at Barry which are 
now 1 14 acres in extent. The Bute trustees in 1885 acquired the 
Glamorgan canal and its dock, and in the following year obtained 
an act for vesting their various docks and the canal in a company 
now known as the Cardiff Railway Company. The South Bute 
dock of 50} acres, authorized in 1894 and capable of accommodat- 
ing the largest vessels afloat, was opened in 1907, bringing the 
whole dock area of Cardiff (including timber ponds) to about 
210 acres. There are also ten private graving and floating docks 
and one public graving dock. There is ample equipment of fixed 
and movable staiths and cranes of various sizes up to 70 tons, 
the Lewis-Hunter patent cranes being largely used for shipping 
coal owing to their minimizing the breakage of coal and securing 
its even distribution. The landing of foreign cattle is permitted 
by the Board of Trade, and there are cattle lairs and abattoirs 
near the Cardiff wharf. The total exports of the Cardiff docks 
in 1906 amonuted to 8,767,502 tons, of which 8,433,629 tons were 
coal, coke and patent fuel, 151,912 were iron and steel and their 
manufactures, and 181,076 tons of general merchandise. What 
Cardiff lacks is a corresponding import trade, for its imports in 
1906 amounted to only 2,108,133 tons, of which the chief items 
were iron ore (895,6x0 tons), pit-wood (303,407), grain and 
flour (298,197). Taking “ the port of Cardiff ** in its technical 
sense as including Barry and Penarth, it is the first port in the 
kingdom for shipping cleared to foreign countries and British 
possessions, second in the kingdom for its timber imports, and 
first in the world for shipment of coal. 

The east moors, stretching towards the outlet of the Rhymney 
river, have become an important metallurgical quarter. Copj^r 
works were established here in 1866, followed long after by tin- 
stamping and enamel works. In x888 the Dowlais Iron Company 
(now Messrs Guest, Keen & Nettlefold, Ltd.) acquired here some 
ninety acres on which were built four blast furnaces and six 
Siemens* smelting furnaces. There are also in the city several 
large grain mills and breweries, a biscuit factory, wire and hemp 
roperies, fuel works, general foundries and engineering works. 
At Ely, 3J m. out of Cardiff, there are also breweries, a small 
tin works and large paper works. The newspapers of Cardiff 
include two weeklies, the Cardiff Times and Weekly Mail, 
founded in 1857 and 1870 respectively, two morning dailies, 
the South Wales Daily News and Western Mail, established in 
1872 and 1869 respectively, and two evening dailies. 

History and Historic Buildings , — ^In documents of the first 
half of the 12th century the name is variously spelt as Kairdif, 
Cairti and Kardid. The Welsh form of the name, Caerdydd 
(pronounced Caerdeeth, with the accent on the second syllable) 
suggests that the name means ” the fort of (Aulus ?) Didius,** 
rariier than Caer D&f (‘‘ the fortress on the Taff **), which is 
nowhere found (except in Leland), though Caer Dy v once existed 
as a variant. No traces have been found of any pre-Roman 
settlement at Cardiff. Excavations carried out by the marquess 
of Bute from 1889 onward furnished for the first time conclusive 
proof that Cardiff had been a Roman station, and also revealed 
the sequence of changes which it had subsequently undergone. 
There was first, on the site occupied by the present castle, a 
camp of about ten acres, probably constructed after the conquest 
of the Silures a.d. 75-77, so as to commani^ Aftipassa^e of the 
Taff, which was here crossed by the Via MsWma running from 
Gloucester to St David’s. In later Roman times there were 
added a series of polygonal bastions, of the type found At £aer- 
went. To this period also belongs the massive rampart, ^^r 
10 ft. thick, and the north gateway, one of the moat peif^ 
Roman gateways in Great Britain. After the departure^ 
the Romans the walls became ruinous or were pardy pulled dowxl^ 
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perhaps by sea rovers from the north, iii this period of anarchy 
the native princes of Glamorgan had their .principal demesne^ 
not at the cathp but a mile to the north at Llystalybont^ now 
merely a tlmtched farmhouse^ \iriiile some Saxon invaders threw 
up within the camp a large moated mound on which the Normans 
about the beginning of the 12th century built the great shells 
keep which is practically all that remains of their original 
eosrie. Its builder was probably Robert, earl of Gloucester, who 
idso built Bristol castle. Then or possibly even earlier the old 
rampart was for two-thirds of its circuit buried under enormous 
earthworks, the renaainder being rebuilt. It was in the keep, 
and not, as tradition says, in the much later “ Black Tower 
(also called ‘‘ Duke Ro^rt’s Tower ”), that Robert, duke of 
Normandy, was imprisoned by order of his brother Henry I. 
from xioS until his death in 1x34. Considerable additions of 
later date, in the Decorated and Perpendicular styles, are due 
to the Despensers and to Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, while the 
present residential part is of various dates ranging from the 15th 
centuiy down to the last half of the 19th, when a thorough 
restoration, including the addition of a superbly ornamented 
clock-tower, was carried out. The original ditch, about 20 yds. 
wide, still exists on three sides, but it is now converted into a 
** feeder for the docks and canal Geoffrey of Monmouth was 
at one time chaplain of the castle, where he probably wrote 
some of his works. The scene of the “ sparrow-hawk ” tourna- 
ment, described in Geraint and Enid, one of the Arthurian 
romances, is laid at Cardiff. 

On the conquest of the district by the Normans under Pitz 
Hamon, Cardiff became the caput of tie seigniory of Glamorgan, 
and the castle the residence of its lords. The castle and lordship 
descended by heirship, male and female, through the families 
of De Clare, Despenser, Beauchamp and Neville to Richard III., 
on whose fall they escheated to the crown, and were granted later, 
first to Jasper 'Ridor, and finally by Edward VI. in 1550 to Sir 
William Herbert, afterwards created Baron Herbert of Cardiff 
and earl of Pembroke. Thrcugh the daughter and grand- 
daughter of the 7th earl the castle and estates became the 
property of the ist marquess of Bute (who was created 
Baron Cardiff in 1776), to whose direct descendant they now 
belong. 

The town received its earliest known grant of municipal 
privileges sometime before Z147 from Fitz Hamon’s successor 
and son-in-law Robert, earl of Gloucester. In 1284 the inhalut- 
ants petitioned the buigesses of Hereford for a certified copy of 
the customs of the latter town, and these furnished a model 
for the kter demands of the growing community at Cardiff from 
its lords, while Cardiff in turn furnished the model for the 
Glamorgan towns such as Neath and Kenfig. In 1324 Edward 11 . 
granted a number of exemptions to Caxcfiff and other towns in 
South Wales, and this grant was confirmed by Edward III. 
in 1359, Henry IV. in 1400, Henry VI. in 1452, and Edward IV. 
in 1465. 

Its most important eaziy charter was that granted in 1340 
by Hugh le Despenser, whereby the burgesses acquired the right 
to nominate persons from whom the constable of the castle 
should select a bailiff and other officers, two ancient fairs, hdd 
on the 29th of June and 19th of September, were confimicd^ 
and extensive trading privileges were granted, including the 
ri^ht to form a merchant gild. A charter granted in 1421 by 
RiehaiTi de Beauchamp provided that the town should be 
governed by twelve elect^ aldermen, but that the constable 

the castle should be mayor. In 1581 Queen Elizabeth granted 
a coiifirmi^ry charter to the mayor and bailifls direct without 
referencejkthe lord of the castle. The town was treated as a 
bor(Xi||h||H|n^^ until 1608, when James I. oonfirmed 
its incorporatipa, adding also to its rights of 

and granting it a third lair (bn the ^oth of 
Noveimim<^ surrendered this charter to James 

U^who ln iofititirt one, which,, however, was never acted 
uwi, reserved tiiwe crown the right of removing any member 
mThe corporation office. The firststep toWIt^ modem 
improvement of tliptDwiicwas taken m X774, when a special act 


was obtained for the purpose. Nineteen private acts and 
provisional orders were obUined during the century. 

Among the mlny early English kings who visited or passed 
through Cardiff was Henry II., on whom in H7x, outside St 
Piran’s chapel (which has long since disappeared), was urged 
the duty of Sunday observance. About 1153, Ivor B&ch (or 
the Little), a neighbouring Welsh chieftain, seized the castle 
and for a iime held William, earl of Gloucester, and the countess 
prisoners in the hills. In 1404 Owen Glendower burnt the town, 
except the quarters of the Friars Minors. In 1645, the 
battle of Naseby, Charles I. visited the town, which until then 
had been mainly Royalist, but about a mon^ later was taken 
by the Parliamentarians. In 1648^ a week after the Royalists 
had been decisively defeated by Colonel Horton at St Fagan’s, 
4 m. west of Cardiff, Cromwell passed through the town on his 
way to Pembroke. 

Outside the north-west angle of the castle, Richard de Clare 
in 1256 founded a Dominican priory, which was burnt by Glen- 
dower in 1404. Though rebuilt, the building fell into decay 
after the Dissolution. The site was excavated in 1887. Outside 
the north-east angle a Franciscan friary was founded in 1280 
by Gilbert de Clare, which at the Dissolution became the residence 
of a branch of the Herbert family. Its site was explored in 1896. 
The only other building of historic interest is the church of St 
John the Baptist, which is in the Perpendicular style, its fine 
tower having been built about 1443 by Hart, who also built 
the towers of Wrexham and St Stephen’s, Bristol. In the 
Herl)ert chapd is a fine altar tomb of two brothers of the family. 
A sculptured stone reredos by W. Goscombe John was erected 
in 1896. The original church of St Mary’s, at the mouth of the 
river, was swept away by a tidal wave in 1607 : Wordsworth 
took this as a subject for a sonnet. 

In 1555 Rawlins White, a fisherman, was burnt at Cardiff 
for his Protestantism, and in 1679 two Catholic priests were 
executed for recusancy. Cardiff was the birthplace of Christo- 
pher Love (b. 1618), Puritan author, and of William Erbury, 
sometime vicar of St Mary’s in the town, who, with his curate, 
Walter Cradock, were among the founders of Welsh nonconformity . 

As to Roman Cardiff see articles by J. Ward in the Archaeologia 
for 1901 (vol. Ivii.), and in Atchaeologia Cambrensis for 1908. As 
to the castle and the Black and Grey Friars see Archaeologia Cam- 
hrensis, 3rd series, viii. 251 (reprinted in Qark’s Medieval Military 
Architecture), 5th series, vi. 97 ; vii. 283 ; xvii. 55 ; 6th series, i. 69. 
The diarters of Cardiff and ** Materials for a History of the County 
Borough from the Earliest Times were published by order of the 
corporation in Cardiff Records (5 vols., 1898, sqq.J. See also a 
Handbook of Cardiff and District, prepared for the use of the British 
Association, 1891 ; Cardiff, an Illustrated Handbook, 1896 ; the 
Annual Report of the Cardiff Chamber of Commerce ; the Calendar 
of the University College. (D. Ll. T.) 

CARDIGAN, JAMES THOMAS RRUDBNELI^ 7 TH Earl of 
(1797-1868), English lieutenant-general, son of the 6th earl 
of todigan (the title dating from 1661), was born at Hambleden, 
Bucks, on the i6th of October 1797. He studied for several 
terms at Christ Church, Oxford ; and in 1818 entered parliament. 
He entered the army in 2824 as cornet in the 8th Hussars, and 
was promoted within eight years, by purchase, to be lieutenant- 
colonel in the 15th Hussars. With this regiment he made himself 
one of the most unpopular of commanding officers. He gave the 
reins to his natural overbearing and quarrelsome temper, treating 
hb n^n with excessive rigour and indulging in unscrupulous 
licentiousness. Within two years be held 105 courts-martiak 
and made more than 700 arrests, although the actual strength 
of his regiment was only 350 men. InoDnsequence of one of his 
numerous personal quarrds, he left the regiment in 1834 ; but 
two yeais later, at the urgent entreaty of his father, he was 
Rp>pointed to the oommaad of the iith Hussars. He played 
the some part as before, and was censured for it ; but he was 
allowed to retain his port, and the discipline and e^ipment of 
bis regiment, in which be took great pri^ and on wh^^h he spent 
laige sumo of money, received Eighiainuiiendatmn from the duke 
ot WeUtngpbon. He succeeded to tine peerage on the death of his 
fatheil in August 1837. In September 1840 Lord Cardigan 
foi^ht a duel, on Wimbledon conunoui, with one of his own 



officers. Hie latter was wounded^ and Lord Cairdigan was tried 
before tbe House of Lords on a charge of feioniouBl^r shooting his 
adversary. But the trial was a mere sham, and on a mvial 
techiaical grotmd he was acquitted. In 1854, at the oatbresk 
of the Crimean War, he was appointed to the command of the 
l^ht cavalry brigade, with the rank of major-general, and he 
spent a very lai|^ sum in the purchase of horses and on the 
equipment of his regiment. He took a preaninent part in the 
ec^y actions of the campaign, and displayed throughoirt the 
greatest personal courage and the greatest recklessness in exposing 
his men. In the charge of the light brigade at Balaklava (f.r.) 
he WES the first man to reach the line of the Russian gims ; and 
Cardigan and his men alike have been credited by the bitterest 
critics of the chaiige with splendid daring and unquestioning 
obedience to orders. At the close of the war he was created 
K.C.B., and was appointed inspector-general of cavalry, and this 
post he held till i860. In z86^^ he engaged without success in 
legal proceedings against an officer who h^ published an account 
of Balaklava which the earl held to contain a reflection on his 
military character. He attained the rank of lieutenant-general 
in 1861. He was twice married, in z8s6 and 1S58, but had 
no children. On his death, which took place on the a8th of 
Harch 1868, the family titles (including the English barony of 
Brudenell, cr. 1628) passed to his relative, the 2nd marquess 
of Ailesbury. 

CARDIGAN (Aberteifi), a seaport, market town and municipal 
borough, and the county town of Cardiganshire, Wales, pictur- 
esquely situated on the right bank of the Teih about 3 m. above 
its moiith. Fop. (1901) 3511. It is connected by an ancient 
stone bridge with the suburb of Bridgend on the southern or 
Pembroke bank of the river. It is the terminal station of the 
Whitland - Cardigan branch of tlie Great Western railway. 
Owing to the bar at the estuary of the Teih the shipping trade is 
inoonsiderable, but there are brick-works and foundries in the 
town ; and as the centre of a large agricultural district, Card^an 
markrt is well attendccL There is a curious local custom of 
mixhtg ** culm,” a compound of day and small coal, in the streets. 
The town has for the most part a modem and prosperous ap- 
pearance. Two bastions with some of the curtain wall of the 
ancient castle remain^ whilst the dwelling-house known as 
Castle Green contains part of a drum tower, and some vaulted 
chambers of the 13th century. The chancel of the Priory 
church of St Mary is an interesting specimen of early Perpen- 
dicular work, and the elaborate tracery of its fine east window 
contains some fragments of ancient stained glass. It is the only 
existing portion of a Benedictine house which was originally 
founded by Prince Rhys ap Griffith in the 12th century. 

Although a Celtic settlement doubtless existed near the mouth 
of the Teifi from an early period, it was not until Norman times 
that Cardigan became a place of importance. Its castle was 
first erected by Roger de Montgomery about the year 1091, and 
throughout the Z2th and 13th centuries this stronghold of Car- 
digan played no small part in the constant warfare between 
Welsh and English, either side from time to time gaining posses- 
sion of the castle and the small town dependent on it. In 1136 
the English army under Randolf, eaii of Chester, was severely 
defeated by the Welsh at Criig Mawr, now called Bank-y-Warren, 
a rounded hill 2 m. north-east of the town. During the latter 
part of the X2th century the castle became the residence of Rh3rs 
ap Griffith, prince and justkaar of South Wales (d. 1196), who 
kept considerable state within its walls, and entertained here ih 
1 1S8 Archbishop Baldwin and Giraldus Cambrensis during tiieir 
preadu^ of the Third Crusade. In 1284 Edward I. spent a 
month in the castlcy settling the affairs of South Wales. This 
faitoMis pile wos fimaUy talmn aad destroyed by the ParMamen- 
tarian lfa$or-Genend Laughanie in 1645. The fardship, castle 
aabd town of Catdigasi part of ^e dower bestowed on 

QaeeROtthexmeof An^tmby Kii^Beniy VIL Henry VIlZ.’c 
charter of 1540 oonfiisnedeariier p^ graaited by inward I. | 

and other monarchs, and provided ioc tte gocaernment of the 
town by A duty deoted baffiffir and m ooroaer. In 

1887 the astaaes and quarter sessiotts wore eembved hence to 


Lampeter, which has a more oentral position in the county. 
Cardigan was declared a parliamenttuy borough m 1536^ but in 
1885 Its representation was merged in that of the ooonty. 

CARUOANSHHIR (CerMgion, Sir Abertiifi}, a coUnjl^ of 
South Wales, bounded N. by Merioneth, £. by Montgomery, 
Radnor and Brecon, S. by Carmarthen and Pembroke, and W. by 
Cardigan Bay of the Irish Sea. It has an area of 688 sq. m., so 
that it ranks fifth in size of the Wehh countries. The wliole of 
Cardiganshire is hilly or undulating, with the exception of the 
great bogs of Borth and Tregaron, Imt the mountains generally 
have litrie grandeur in their character ; Plinlimmon itsdf, on 
i the boundary of the county with Montgomeiyshire, in sipite of its 
elevation of 2463 ft., being singularly deficient in boldness of 
outline. Of otl^r hills, only Tregaron Mountain (1778 ft.) 
exceeds 1500 ft. in height. Of the rivers by far the most im- 
portant is the Teifi, or Tivy, which rises above Tregaron in Uyn 
Teifi, one of a group of tiny lakes which are usually termed 
the Teifi Pools, and flows southward through tlie county as far 
as Lampeter, forming from this point onw^ds its southern 
boundary. A succession of deep pools and rushing shallows, the 
Teifi has from the earliest times been edebrated for the quantity 
and quality of its salmon, which are netted in great numbers on 
Cardigan Bar. Trout and sewin (a local species of sea-trout) are 
also plentiful, so that the Teifi is much frequented by angers. 
This river is also believed to have been the IcUt British haunt of 
the beaver (afangc, lost-Uydan), for the slaying of which a very 
heavy penalty was exacted by the old royd laws of Whies. 
Giraldus Cambrensis, Michael Drayton, and other writers allude 
to this circumstance, though at what date the beaver became 
extinct in these waters is quite uncertain. On the Teifi may 
frequently be observed fishermen in coracles. Other rivers 
woi^y of mention are the Dovey (Dyfi), separating Cardigan 
from Merioneth in the extreme north ; tlie Rheidol and the 
Ystwyth, which rise in Plinlimmon ; and the Aeron, which has its 
source in Llyn Eiddwen, a pool in the hilly district known as 
Mynydd Bach. All these streams flow westward into Cardigan 
Bay. 

The valley of the Teifi presents many points of great, beauty 
and interest between Uandyssul and thit sea. The rapids of 
Henllan, the falls of Cenarth and the wooded cliffs of Coed- 
more constitute some of the finest scenery in South Wales. 
The valley of the Aeron is well wooded and fertile, while the 
Rheidol contains amidst striking surroundings the famous 
cascade spanned by the Devil’s Bridge, which is known to the 
Welsh as Pont-ar-Fynach (the Monks’ Bridge). 

Geolo ^. — The rocks of Cardiganshire consist of shales, slates and 
grits which have been folded and uptihed so that nowhere do they 
retain their original borizontality. They belong entirely to 
Ordovician and Silurian periods ; they liave yielded few fossils, 
and much work remains to be done upon them before the strati- 
graphical subdivisions can be clearly aefined. Many metalliferous 
lodes occur in the rooks, and the lead mines have long been famous ; 
it was from the profits of liis mining speculations, carried on chiefly 
in this^ county, that the celebrated Sir Hugh Myddleton was enabled 
to carry out his gigantic project for supplying London with water 
by means of the New River. Copper and zinc ores have also been 
obtained. Tregaron is the centre of the mining district, and the 
lisbumc, Goginan and Cwm Ystwyth mines are among the most 
inmortant. 

The slates have been worked at Devil’s Bridge. Corris, Strata 
Florida, Goginan, Ac. Glacial drift occupies some of the lower 
ground,, and peaty bogs are cornmom on the mountains. A small 
tract of blown sand lies at the mouth of the river Dovey. 

Industfies. — ^The climate on the coast is mild and salubrious, 
but that of the hill country is cold, bleak and rainy. The 
cultivated crops conrist of oats, wheat, barley, turnips and 
potatoes j and in the lower districts on the coast, especially in 
the neighbourhood of Cardigan, Aberaeron and Llanrijysrty^, 
good crops are raised. The uplands arc mostly covered ^ wiM 
beadiy pastures, which afford good grazing for Welsh movtnt^ 
riieep and ponies. The country has long been celebrated f6r its 
breed of OudigaiiShire cobs,*' for which high prices «tc often 
obtained from English dealers, who frequent the loerf hem 
lairs, especudly Dalis Fha* at Lampeter. Cattle, sheep, pigs, 
butter, oats, wool, flannel and eoarsc slates form ihe fsinoi^ 
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articles of exports Hand 4 ooins are by no means uncommon in 
the remote puts of the country^ and doa^making of alder wood 
meets a local demand The North Cardiganshire lead-mines^ of 
which the lisbume^ Goginan and Gwm Ystwyth mines are the 
most noted, have b^n famous, and are said to have been worked 
by the Romans. Some of the lead raised is very rich in silver, 
and in the t7thcenti^ so great was the amount of silver obtained 
that a mint for coining it was erected by virtue of letters patent 
at Aberystwyth. 

Cofm^nicuHons . — The railways within the county are the 
Cambrian, by means of which access is given to Aberystwyth 
from all parts of the kingdom ; and die former Manchester & 
Milford hnc, which runs south from Abeiystwyth by Lampeter 
to Pencader, and has been acquired by the Great Western 
railway. The lower valley of the Teifi, or Tivyside, is reached by 
means of two branch lines of the Great Western railway — one 
from Whitland to Cardigan, and the other from Penc^cr to 
Llandyssul and Newcastle-Emlyn. 

PopylaUon and Administration, — The area of the administra- 
tive county is 443,071 acres, with a population in 1891 of 63,467, 
and in 1901 of 60,337. The municipal boroughs are Aberystwyth 
(pop. 8013), Cardigan (3511) and Lampeter (1722). A^raeron 
amd New Quay are urban districts. Other towns are Tregaron 
(1509), an ancient but decayed market town in a wild b^oggy 
district; Abcraeron (1331), a small seaport, and Dandyssul 
(2801), a rising place on the Teifi with woollen factories. In 
modem times several small watering-places have sprung up on 
the coast, notably at Borth, New Quay, Tresaith, Aberporth and 
Gwbert. Quarter sessions are held at Lampeter, and here also 
are held the assizes for the county, which lies in the South Wales 
circuit. The county returns one member of parliament, and has 
no parliamentaiy borough. Ecclesiastically it lies wholly in the 
diocese of St David’s, and contains sixty-six parishes. 

History, — In spite of its poverty and sparse population, 
Cardiganshire has never ceased to play a prominent part in 
all Welsh political, literary and educational movements. The 
early history of the district is obscure, but at the time of the 
Roman invasion it was tenanted by the Dimetae, a Celtic tribe, 
within whose limits was comprised the greater portion of the 
south-west of Wales. After the departure of the Romans, the 
whole basin of the Teifi eventually fell into the power of Ceredig, 
son of Cunedda Wledig of North Wales ; and the district, 
peopled with his subjects and nearly co-extensive with the 
exbting shire, obtained the name of Ceredigion, later corrupted 
into Cmdigan. During the ^h.and 6th centuries Ceredigion was 
largely civilized by Celtic missionaries, notably by St David and 
St Padam, the latter of whom founded a bishopric at Llanbadara 
Fawr, which in the 8th century became merged in the see of St 
David’s. Two important local traditions, evidently based on 
fact, are associated with this remote era : — the inundation of the 
Cantref-y-Gwaelod and the synod of Llanddewi Brefi. The 
Cantref-y-Gwaelod (the lowland Hundred), a large tract of flat 
pasture-land containmg sixteen townships, and protected from 
the inroad of the sea by sluices, was suddenly submerged at an 
uncertain date about the year 500. The legend of its destruc- 
tion declares that Seithenyn, the drunken keeper of the sluices, 
carelessly let in the waters of the bay, with the result that the 
liuid was lost for ever, and Prince Gwyddno and his son Elphin, 
all their subjects, were forced to migrate to the wild region 
of Snowdon. This tale has ever been a favourite theme with 
Welifa bards, so that ** the sigh of Gwyddno when the wave 
tinned oyer his ]S|pd ” remains a famili^ figure of speech through- 
out Wate, r In ^pport of this story it may be mentioned that 
there are indioatipns of submerged dwellings and roads (s.g. the 
Sam Cynfelin and Sam Badrig) between the mouth of the l^vey 
and Gardigan i&ad. The fampus synod of Brefi, an historic^ 
fact clouded Iqt miraculous details, probably took place early in 
the 6th centuay, whep at a large^ attended meeting of the 
Welsh dergy heWiat B|»B; near the source of the Teifi, St David’s 
eloquence for ever silepc^ thechamlpions of the Pelagian heresy. 
Jn the loth and jiith centurieorthe ooast of Ceredigion suffered 
mu6h from the inroads of thitpanes,: in later times of the 


Normans and Reminds ; but on the whole the native inhabitants 
seem to have maintained a successful resistance. By the dose of 
the nth century most of Ceredigion had been i^uced by the 
Normans, aqd during the 12th and Z3th centuries it formed a 
favourite battle ground between the Welsh princes 'and the 
English forces. By the Statutes of Rhuddlan (1284) Edward I. 
constituted Ceredigion out of the former principality of Wales a 
shire on the Enghsh model, dividing the new county into six 
hundreds and fixing the assizes at Carmarthen. By the act of 
Union in the reign of Henry VIII., the boundaries of the county 
were subsequently enlarged to their present size by the addition 
of certain outlying portions of the Marches round Tregaron and 
Cardigan, and the assizes were assigned to the county town. 
During the rebellion of Owen Glendower in the opening years of 
the 15th century, the county was again disturbed, and Owen for 
a short time actually held a court in Aberystwyth Castle. In 
the year 1485, according to local tradition, Henry of Richmond 
marched through South Cardiganshire on his way to Bosworth 
Field, and he is stated to have raised recruits round Llanarth, 
where the old mansion of Wem, still standing, is pointed out as 
his halting-place on this occasion. Under Henry VIII. Cardigan- 
shire was for the first time empowered to send a representative 
member to parliament, and under Mary the same privilege 
was extended to the boroughs. During the Great Rebellion the 
county — which possessed at least three leading Parliamentarians 
in the persons of Sir John Vaughan, of Crosswood, afterwards 
chief justice of the common pleas ; Sir Richard Pryse, of 
Gogerddan ; and James Philipps, of Cardigan Priory — seems to 
have been less Royalist in its sympathies than other parts of 
Wales. At this time the castles of Cardigan and Aberystwyth, 
both held in the name of King Charles, were reduced to ruins 
by the Cromwellian army. In the i8th century the Methodist 
movement found great support in the county ; in fact, Daniel 
Rowland (1713-1790), curate of Llangeitho, was one of tiie chief 
leaders of this important revival. The 19th century witnessed 
the foundation of two important educational centres in the 
county : — St David’s College at Lampeter (1827), one of the 
three colleges of the university of Wales at Aberystwyth (1872). 
In the years 1842-1843 the county was much disturbed by the 
Rebecca Riots, during which a large number of turnpike gates 
were destroyed by local mobs. Forty-five years later it was 
affected by the Welsh agrarian agitation against payment of 
tithe, which produced some scenes of violence against the dis- 
training police, especially in the district round Llangranog. 

Chief amongst the county families of Cardigan is that of Lloyd, 
descendants of the powerful Cadifor ap Dinawal, lord of Castle 
Howell, in the 12th century. Certain branches of this family, 
such as the Lloyds of Millfield (Maes-y-felin), the Lloyds of 
Llanlyr and the Lloyds of Peterwell, are extinct, but others are 
still flourishing. The family of Vaughan of Cross wood, or 
Trawscoed (now represented by the earl of Lisburne), has held its 
family estates in the male line for many centuries. A representa- 
tive in the female line of the ancient house of Pryse, long 
prominent in the annals of the county, still possesses the old 
family seat of Gogerddan. Other families worthy of mention 
are Lloyd of Bronwydd, Powell of Nanteos and Johnes of Hafod 
and Llanfair-Qydogau. 

Antiquities, -r-Scsittered over all parts of the county are 
numerous British or early medieval tumuU and camps. Traces 
of the ancient Roman road, the ViaO€cidentalis---csJi[td by the 
Webh Sam Helen, a corruption of Sarn Lleon, Road of Hie 
Legion — are to be found in the eastern districts of the county; 
and at Llanio are to be seen what are perhaps the remains of 
the Roman military station of loventium. lliere are also 
various inscribed and incised stones, of which good examples 
exist in the churchyards of Llanbadam Fawr and Ltoddewi 
Brefi. In buildings of interest Cardigazisliure u singular 
deficient. Besides the ruins ef Aberystwyth and Cardigan 
Castles, and of Strata Florida Abbey, there « a large cruciform 
obareh of the rath century at Llanbadam Fawr ; whilst the 
missive pariHi diurch of Llanddewi Brdfi once lotmed part of 
the minster of a prebendal doUege lounded BiHaqi Beck of 
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8t DavM*» toWatdiil ’liie 

Lkttiwatiog> Ehiihdyistkl'^ erWh pai^ churches with 

western Uimks of eeHy date; bu^ ihdst ^it the eocl^^ 

$tnictuM^ Cardiganshire are sniall m size ahd ntehnin 
appcaiince> ahd many of them Wisre entirely rebuilt during the 
latter tolf of the 19th century. The little church of Eglwys 
NeiJydd, neiar the Dcvirs Bridge, contains One of Sir IFrancis 
Chtotse^s- masterpieces, a wh^ marble grotip in memory of 
Mariih^ Johnes the daughter of Thoriias Johncs, of 

Safod (i748-rSi6), the translator of Froissart. 

Customs, Wr.— Ihe old Welsh costume, customs and super- 
adtions are fast disap^aring, although they linger m remote 
districts such as the heighbou^ood of Llangekho. The steeple- 
crowned beaver hat has practical^ vanished;, although it was in 
general use within hving memory ; but the short petticoat and 
overskirt {fais-a-gwn-bach), the frilled mob-cap, little check 
shawl and buckled shoes ate still worn by many of the older 
women. Of peculiarly Welsh customs, the bidding (gwahoddiad) 
is not quite extinct in the county. Ihc bidding was a formal 
invitation sent by a betrothed pair through a bidder (gwahoddwr) 
to request the presence and gifts of all their neighbours at the 
forthcoming marriage. All presents sent were duly registered in a 
book with a view to repayment, when a similar occasion should 
arise in the case of the donors. • When printing became cheap 
and common, the services of the professional bidder were often 
dispensed with, and instead printed leaflets were circulated. 
The curious horse wedding (priddas ceffylau) at which the man 
and his friends pursued the future bride to the church porch on 
horseback, and then returned home at full gallop, became 
obsolete before the end of the 19th century. Of the practices 
connected with death, the wake, or watching of the corpse, alone 
remains ; but the habit of attending funerals, even those of 
strangers, is stiH popular with both sexes, so that a funeral pro- 
cession in Cardiganshire is often a very imposing sight. Nearly 
all the old superstitions, once so prevalent, concerning the fairies 
{tylwyth teg) and fairy rings, goblins {bwhachod), and the teulu, of 
phantom funeral, are rapidly dying out ; but in the corpse candle 
{canwll corph), a mysterious light which acts as a death-portent 
and is traditionally connected with St David, are still found many 
believers. 

Authorities.— Sir S. R1 Meyrick, History ttnd Antiquities of 
Cardiganshire (London, iSoO) ; Rev. G; Eyre Evann, Cardigamskire 
and its Aniiauities (Aberystwyth, 1903) ; E. R. Horsfall-Tumer, 
Walks and Wanderings in County Cardigan (Bingley). 

CARDINAL {ljs^t..cardindis), in the Roman Church, the title of 
the highest dignitaries next to the pope^ The cardinals constitute 
the councilor senate of the soverei^ pontiff, his auxiliaries in the 
general government, of the Church ; it is they who act as ad- 
ministrators of the Church during a vacancy of the Holy and 
elect the new pope. Together they constitute a spiritual body 
called ; the Sacred College. The dignity oi cardinal is not an 
essential part of the legal constitution of. the Church; it is a 
reflection of and participation in the sovereign dignity of the 
Head*bf the Church, by the chief clergy of the Church of Rome. 
The present position is the resultof a loi^ process of evolutioii> of 
which th^re are several interesting survivals. 

The name is derived from eardo, bin£^ j like many other words 
(the word; in particular) it was originally of a more general 
application, before it was reserved exclusively to the la^mbers of 
.the Sacred College,, and tjha word is still used adjectiyally ja the 
sense of prereminent pr that on whiph; ev^thing else ■* binges.!' 
As early as pentuiy we find mentioned, in vtheilettem 

of St Gregory, card^l bishqps and, This expression 

signifies c^rgy who are ^tacl^d to tbw particular church in a 
sta,Up a dpor ^ aHa^d to a hs hinges 

(see ‘Ihopiae^ji Fetus et naaa disapl^ ypl i. lib. ii. cap. xi3-r 15). 
Iloxieoverj, this sen^, is ,sti|i ^pre^'ied m the; present day Jn. & 
tfu:ardif^t4^^ the act bpr 

wjfeh % bislwp. pSW dw to ins 

t^.the, supertoi: 


important diurchei, were rardiiM20T (6ee examftemDaChwg^ 
&oisimum, s.v.). Gradually, however, this title wasxxmfinad^ V 
usa^ to Roman cardinals, until Pius V., by his cxinstitution 
dt mt X5th'0f Fetniiary 156^ reserved it to them exclueivtly. f' 

The grouping of the cardinals into a body caBed the Sa|C^ 
Collegia, the College of Cardinals, is connected, in the case at 
least of cardinal priests, with the ancient ' 

which existed in each church from the earliest times. 

The Sacred College as such was not, however, de- 
finitively constituted until the uniting of tlie three 
orders of cardinals into a single body, the body which was to 
elect the pope ; and this only took place in the xzth century. 
Up till that tkne the elements remained distinct, and there were 
separate classes : the Roman " bishops, Ls. bishops of sees 
near Rome, presbyters of the “ titles " (tituli) of Rome, and 
deacons of the Roman Church. Nowadays, the Sacred College is 
still composed of three orders or categories : cardinal bishops, 
cardinal priests, and cardinal deacons. But the process of evolu- 
tion has not been the same in the case of all these orders. 

Cardinal bishops are the bishops of suburbicarian churches^ 
situated in the immediate neighbourhood of Rome. Very 
early we find them assisting the pope in his ritual ' - . 

functions and in dealing with important business; 
they formed a kind of permanent synod (cf. the 
o-vvoSos ivSrf/jLovfra of Constantinople) ; and they also took the 
place of the pope in the ceremonies of the liturgy, excepting the 
most important ones, and especially in the service of the cathedral 
at Rome, the Lateran. A passage from the life of Stephen 11 . 
(a.1>. 769), in the Liber Pontificalis (ed. Duchesne, i. p. 478), 
shows clearly that they were seven in number and served for 
a week in turn : Hie consiUuit ut omni dominico die a septem 
Episcopis cardintdibus hebdomadariis, qui in ecclesia Salvaioris 
(the Lateran) observant, missarum solemnia super altare Beaii 
Petri eelebrarentur. They were called “ cardinal bishops of the 
I^iterOn church," as recorded by St Peter Damian in 1058 (Ep. 1, 
lib. ii.). Their secs are the same to-day as they were then: 
Ostia, Porto, Santa Rufina (Sylva ( andida), Albono, Sabina> 
Tusculum (Frascati) and Palestrina. From time immemorial 
the bishop of Ostia has had the privilege of saoring the pope, and 
on this ground he enjoys the right of wearing the “ pallium " ; 
he is ex officio dean of the suburbicarian bishops, and consequently 
dean of the Sacred (College. His episcopal see having been in 
ruins for a long time, that of Yclletri has been joined to it. Tlie 
second rank belongs to the bishop of Porto, who is fx officio vice- 
dean of the Sacred College ; his episcopal see being also in ruins 
Calixtus 11 . added to it that of Santa Rufina, thus reducing the 
number of suburbicarian bishoprics and cardinal bishops to six ; 
this number was adhered to by Sixtus V., and has not varied since. 

The second order, of cardinals is that of the cardinal priests. 
It represents and is a continuation of the ancient presbyteritm ; 
but m Rome the process of evolution was different ' ’ , 

from ^t in the other episcopal towns. In the latter 
the division into parishes was but slowly accom- 
plished ; there is no authority for their existence before the year 
rooo ; the bishop with the higher clergy, now developed into the 
chapter, were in residence at the cathedral, which formed, as it 
were, the one parish in the town. At Rome, on the contrary (and 
doubtless at Alexandria), certain churches, to which were at- 
tached certain districts, were at an early dhte entrusted to one 
or more priests. These churches, in which the jitufgy was cele- 
brate4« or certain sacraments administered) were odled Jituli 
(titles). According to the Liber PoniificaUs (ed. ^chesne, i. pp. 
les, t*6, X64), the titles of Rome, numbering twertty-five, were 
alr^y eataplisbed os early as the isi century ; this seefxte 
Itetdly ,ptol^hi^t3iut it was certainly the case in the 5tb century. 
The j^est serving one of these churches was the priest >01 
title, and; fiftmilarly, the diurch which he served was that plric^^s 
title. ;?i5vieral priests were attached to the si^e 

qidy thh^i^ty W princ^ title ; he wjii the 

explains how it ia rimt the 
Roman presbyterium did not give rise to a catitedrid chapter, 

a Aa the higher 
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desgy of Rome graduaUy' ^^uired a more important status^ tJbe 
rekuaons between 'the ca^inal priest and the church of whi<^ he 
bore the title became more and more nominal ; but they have 
never entirely ceased. Even to-day every^ cardinal priest has his 
title^ a chilrch in Rotoe of which he is die spiritual head^ and the 
name of which appears in his official signature^ ^.g. ** Herbertus 
tituli sanctorum Andreae et Gregorn sanctae romanae ecclesiae 
pti^h^yiter cardinalis Vaughan.” When the attachment of the 
carimal priest to his title had become no more than a tradition, 
the number of cardinal titles, which in the ixth century had 
(reached twenty-eight, was increased according to need, and it 
was held an honour for a church to be made titulaiy. The last 
general rearrangement of the titular churches was begun by 
Clement Vlll. and completed by Paul V. ; Leo XIII. made a 
title of the church of San Vitale. To-day, according to the 
Gerarchia Pmtificia the cardinal titles number fifty-three ; since 
the highest possible number of cardinal priests is fifty, and this 
number is never reached, it follows that there are always a certain 
number of vacant titles. The first title is that of San Lorenzo in 
Lucina, and the cardinal priest of the oldest standing takes the 
name of first priest,” protopresbyter. 

The third order of cardinals is that of the cardinal deacons. 
Fbr a long time the Roman Church, faithful to the example of 
the primitive church at Jerusalem (Acts vi.), had only 
demcwM. deacons. Their special function was the ad- 

ministration of her temporal property, and particularly 
works of charity. Between them were divided at an early date 
the fourteen districts (regiones) of Rome, grouped two by two 
so as to constitute lihe seven ecclesiastical districts. Now the 
charitable works were carried on in establishments called 
duuoniae, adjoining churches which were specially appropriated 
to each diaeonia. The connexion between the names (diaconus) 
and {diacoma) and the presence of a church in connexion with 
each diaeonia gradually established for the deacons a position 
analogous to df priests. In the 8th century Pope Adrian 
found sixteen diaconiae and founded two others (Lib, Pont, 
ed. Duchesne, i. p. 509 ) ; in the 12th century the cardinal 
deacons, who then numb^ed eighteen, were no longer distin- 
guished by an ecclesiastical district, as they had formerly been, 
but by the name of the church connected with some diaeonia 
(loc cit, p. 364)^ By the time of Sixtus V. the connexion between 
a cardinal deacon and his diaeonia was merely nominal. Sixtus 
reduced the number of cardinal <ieaoons to fourteen ; and this 
is still the number to-day. Except that his church is called a 
diaeonia, and not a title, the cardinal deacon is in this respect 
assimilated to the cardinal priest ; but he does not mention his 
diaeonia in his official signature: e,g, ” Joannes Henricus 
diaconus cardinalis Newman.” There are at present sixteen 
diaconiae, the chief being that of Santa Maria in Via lata ; the 
cardinal deacon of longest standing takes the name *of ” first 
deacon,” protoddetconus. 

Cardinals can pass from one order, title or see to another, by a 
process of ** option.*' When a subnrbicarian see falls vacant, the 
ca rd i n a l s resident at Rome have the right of opting " for it in 
order of rank, — that is to say, of claiming it in coip4tpry and 
receiving their promotion to it. In the same way cardinal deacons 
can pass after ten years to the order of priests, while retaining after 
their passage the rank in the Sacred College giVen them by the date 
of their promotion. 

With the exception of tlie classes resulting from the order to 
which they belong, there arc no distinctions between the ]%hts of 
the various cardinals. As to the ordination obligatory upon them, 
it is that indicated in their title ; cardinal bishops tnust naturally 
he bishops : lor cardinal priests it is enough to have received the 
priestho(^, though many of them are actii^y bishops ; ahnilarly, 
it is enough for cardinsu deacons to have received the diaconate, 
though most of them are priests ; ca.ses have occurred, however, 
even in quite recent thnes, of cardlhials who have oilily received the 
diaconate, s.g. Cardinal Mertel. 

There is one cardinal chosen by the pope from among the Sacred 
College to whom is entrusted the administration of me common 
ptoperty ; this is the cardihaJ cam<^lengo or chamberlain (came^ 
foriue). His office is an important one, for during the vacancy of the 
Hbfy See it is he who exercises ail external aathmty/ especially that 
connected the Conclave. 

Hie the cardinals reaches a total of 70: sht cardinal 


bjshppsi fifty cardin9l ^priests and fourteen deacons. 

This number was de&iitiyely fixed by Sixtus V. ;(Gonstit. jyOTStir 
Pjostquam, 5 tii Dsiaember 15816).; but the Sacmd -Col- 
lege nevco: reaches its full niunl^i apd there are always tfistnOv; 
ten or so ” vacant hats,” as the eayiag goes. Though 
the rule laid down by Sixtus Vvhas not been minified sinccf, 
before him the number of cardinals was far from being constant. 
For a long time it varied m the neighbourhood of twenty ; in 
1331 John XXIL said that there were twenty cardinals ; in 
1378 they were reckoned at 23* Their number increased during 
the Great Schism because there were several rival obediences. 
The councils of Constance and Basel reduced the number of 
cardinals to 24 ; but it did not rest at that for long, and in the 
16^ oentury was more than doubled. In 1517 Leo X., in or^r 
to introduce strong supporters of himself into the Sacred College^ 
created 31 cardinals at the same time. The highest number 
was reached under Hus IV., when the cardinals numbered as 
many as 76. 

The composition of the Sacred College is subject-to no definite 
law ; but the necessity for giving a first representation to different 
interests, especially in view of the election of the popes, has for 
a long time past thrown open the Sacred College to representar 
tives of the episcopate of the. Catholic nations. From the iith 
century onwards are to be found cases in which the pope sum- 
moned to its ranks persons who did not belong to the Roman 
Church, particularly abbots, who were not even required to 
give up the direction of their monasteries. In the following 
century occur a few cases of bishops being created cardinals 
without having to leave their see, and of cardinals upon whom 
were conferred foreign bishoprics (cf. Thomassin, hi, cit, cap. 
114, n. 9). Of the cardinals created by the popes of Avignon the 
majority were French, and in 1331 John XXII. remarks that 
17 cardmals were French out of the 20 who then existed. The 
councils of Constance and Basel forbade that more than a third 
of the cardinals should belong to the same country. After the 
return of the popes to Rome and after the Great Schism, the 
ancient customs were soon resumed ; the cardinals were for the 
most part Italians, the entire number of cardinals’ hats conferred 
on the other Catholic nations only amounting to a minority. 
The non-Italian cardinals, with rare exceptions, are not resident 
in Rome ; together with the rank of cardinal they receive a 
dispensation from residing in curia ; they are none the less, 
as cardinals, priests or deacons of the Roman Church. 

The reform of the College of Cardinals inaugurated by the 
councils of Constance and B^el, though without much immediate 
success^ was not only concerned with the number and „ 
nationality of the caordinals ; italso dealt with conditions ***" 

of age, learning and other qualifications : men of the 
most honourable character, aged not less than thirty, were to be 
chosen ; at least a third were to be chosen, from among the 
graduates of the universities ; persons of royal blood and princes 
were not to be admitted in too great numbers, and lastly, rela- 
tives of the pope were to be set aside. Moreover, in otjder to 
secure the effectiveness of these reforms, selection of the new 
cardinals was to be made by the votes of the members of the 
Sacred College given in Writing. This mode of control was per- 
haps excessive, and the reform consequently remained ineffective. 
Up to the middle of the i6tii century them were still instances 
of unfortunate and even scandalous appointments to the car- 
dinalate of very young men, of relatives or favourites of the 
popes and of men whose qualifications were by no means eccles- 
iastical. In the Sacred Allege as elsewhere nepotism and an 
exaggerated estimate of temporil interests were rife. At tet 
a real reform was effected. The council of Trent (sc«. 
cc^. 1 de re/em.) requires for cardinals all the qualifications 
preserved by law for bishops. Sixtus V. defined these still 
more clearly, and his it^ations are still in force: a cardinal 
must; in the year of his promotion, be of the canonical age 
required for his reception info the order demanded by hts ratiik: 
ids. 22 for the diaebnate, 25 fbr the priesAood and 30 for m 
episcopate, and if not already ordamSd he must ordepi 
infiibyearof his appointment. Men bf afegithnate tnrth drb 
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exduded> as well as near relatives of the pope(wijth.one exception) 
and of the cardinals ; the personal qualities to be most sought 
for are learnings hc^ess and an honourable kfe. AU tl^se 
recommendations have ^n, on tjie whole, well observed, and 
are so better than ever in the present day. We may add that 
the religious orders have had a certain number of representa- 
tives, four, at least, in the Sacred College, since Sixtus V., 
several of whom, as we know, became popes. As to the cardinals* 
hats ^fuited at the request of the heads of Catholic states, they 
are sul^ect to negotiations analogous to those concerning 
nominations to the episcopate, though entailing no ooncordatory 
agreement, strictly speaking, on the part of the popes. 

The creation of cardinals (to use the official term) is in fact 
nowadays the function of the pope alone. It is accomplished 
Oremiion the publication of the persons chosen by the pope 
in secret consistory No other formality is 

essential ; and the provision of Eugenius IV., which required 
the reception of the insignia of the cardinalate for the pro- 
motion to be valid, was abrogated before long, and definitely 
annulled by the declaration of Pius V. of the 26th of January 1571. 
Similarly neither the consent nor the vote of the Sacred College 
is required . It is true that a Roman Ceremoniale of 1 338 (Thomas- 
sin, loc, cit. cap. 114, n. 12) still enjoins upon the pope to consult 
the Sacred College, on the Wednesdays during Ember days, as 
to whether it is necessary to nominate new cardinals, and if so, 
how many ; but this is only a survival of the ritual of the ancient 
form of ordination. The injunctions of the councils of Constance 
and Basel as to the written vote of the cardinals became before 
very long a dead letter, but there still remains a relic of them. 
In the consistory, when the pope has nominated those whom he 
desires to raise to the purple, he puts to the cardinals present 
the question : “ Quid vobis videtur ? The cardinals bend 
the head as a sign of their consent, and the pope then continues : 

Itaque, auctoritate omnipotentis Dei, sanctorum Apostolorum 
Petri et Pauli, et Nostra, creamus et publicamus sanctae romanae 
Ecclesiae cordinales N. et N., etc.” 

The new dignitary, who has been warned of his nomination 
several weeks in advance by biglietto ” (note) from the office 
of the secretary of state, is then officially informed of it by a 
ceremoniarius of the pope ; he at once waits upon the .pope, 
to whom he is presented by one of the cardinals. The pope 
first invests him with the rochet and red biretta, but there is no 
formal ceremony. The conferring of the cardinars red hat takes 
place a few days later in a public consistory ; while placing the 
hat on his head the pope pronounces the following Words : 
“ Ad laudem omnipotentis Dei et Sanctae Sedis orniunentum, 
accipe galerum rubrum, insigne singularis dignitatis cardinalatus, 
per qu^ designator quod usque ad mortem et sanguinis efiusio- 
nem inclusive pro exaltatione sanctae fidei, pace ct quiete populi 
Christian!, augmento et statu sacrosanctae romanae Ecclesiae, 
te intrepidum exhibere debeas, in nomine Patris et Filii et 
Spiritus Sancti.” While pronouncing the last words the pope 
mc^es the sign of the cross three times over the new carcUnal. 
The public consistory is immediately followed by a secret con- 
sistory, to accomplish the last ceremonies. The pope begins 
by closing the mouth of the new cardinal, who is led before him, 
as a symbol of the discretion he should observe ; after this he 
bestows on him the cardinal's ring, assigns him a title or du^nia j 
and finally, after going through the formality of consultii^ the 
Sacred College, finishes with the symbolic ceremony of theioponing 
of the moutbj sigi^ying the rig^ wd duty of ti^ new cudin^ 
to expsress. his opinion and vote in the matters which it will 
fall to him;toconsklen 

When the cardinals are resident abroad and appointed at the 
request of the beads of their state, a member of the Noble 
Guard is sent on the same day that the consistory b held to take 
the: new dietary the cardinal’s '‘calotte”; tdter a few days 
the red biretta ia.tsrQqs^t to him by a Roi^ prelate, with ^ 
ppwmp pf ah » the biretta is conferred on him with 

g^t;pomp.)^ the head of the states Bua the conferring of tfie 
red ^taJwayv ttdces {dare the bands of m a phbUc 
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Sometimesy after nominating the cardinals, the pope adds that 
he also appoints a certain number of others, whose names he 
does npt divulge, but reserves the right of publishing 
at a later, date. These cardinals, whose names he con- 
coals “ in his breast,” are for that reason called cardinals t# ; 
in pectore (Ital. in petto). This practice seems to go 
^k to Martin V,, who may have had recourse to this expedient 
in order to avoid the necessity of soliciting the votes of the 
cardinals ; but for a long time past the popes have only resorted 
to it for quite other reasons. If the pope dies before making 
known the cardinals in petto, the promotion is not valid; if 
he publishes them, the cardinals take rank from the day on 
which they were reserved in peciorc, the promotion acting 
retrospectively, even in the matter of emoluments. This method 
has sometimes been used by the popes to ensure to certain prelates 
who had merit, but were poor, the means of paying the expenses 
of their promotion. In March 1875 lX.announced the nomi- 
nation of several cardinals in petto, whose names would be given 
in his will. It was pointed out to the pope that this posthumous 
publication would not be a pontifical act, and ran the risk of 
being contested, or even declared invalid ; Pius IX. gave way 
before this reasoning, and published the names in a subsequent 
consistory (Sept. 17). 

The dignity of the cardinals is a participation in that of the 
sovereign pontiff, and as such places them above all the other 
ecclesiastical dignitaries and prelates. 'J'his rank, 
however, has not always l)een assigned to them ; 
but was attributed to the cardinal bishops before it was to 
the rest. Their common prerogative was definitively estab- 
lished when they became the sole electors of the pope, at 
a period when the papacy, under pontiffs like Innocent 111 ., 
shone with its most brilliant lustre. For example, at the council 
of Lyons in 1245 all the cardinals took precedence of the arch- 
bishops and bishops. It was in 1245, or perhaps the year before, 
that Innocent IV. granted the cardinals the privilege of wearing 
the red hat ; as to the scarlet robe which still forms tlw^ir costume 
of ceremony, it was already worn by cardinals performing the 
functions of legate ; and the use was soon extended to all. 
As to their civil relations, cardinals were assimilated by the 
Catholic kings to the rank of princes of the blood royal, cardinals 
being the highest in the Church, after the pope, just as princes of 
the blood royal are the first in the kingdom after the king. Of 
the many ecclesiastical privileges enjoyed by the cardinals, we 
will mention only two ; the real, though nowadays restricted, 
jurisdiction which they exercise over the churches forming 
their title or diaconia ; and the official style of address ccinferred 
on them by Urban VIII. (loth of June 1630), of Eminence, 
Eminentissimo signore. 

The most lofty function of the cardinals is the election of the 
pope (see Conclave). But this function is necessarily inter- 
mittent, and they have many others to fulfil pyg^ettooM 
plena. On those rare occasions on which the pope 
officiates in person, they carry out, according to their respective 
orders, their former functions in the ritual. But they are, 
above all, the assistants of the pope in the administration of the 
Church; they fill certain permanent offices, such as those of 
chancellor, penitentiary, &c. ; or again, temporary missions, 
such as that of legate a latere ; they have seats in councils 
and tribunals whi^ deal with the afiairs of the Church, and tlie 
Roman congregations of cardinals (see Cuxu Rohana). 

Bibliography. — All works on canon law contain a tr^tise on the 
cardfiials. See particularly, for the history, Thomassih, Vetui et 
nova d 4 $c 4 pf„ tbm. I., lib. ii., cap. xt3-iiv For history and law, 
Phillips, JKirohenrecht^ vol. vi. ; Hinschius, System des kathol, Kiroken^ 
rechts, voL i. p« 312. For the canonical aspect, Ferraris, 
bihiiotheca, s,v, ” Cardinalos ; Bouix, De curia romana .(Paris, 
1859), pp. 5-141; Card, de Luca, Retatio curiae romanae^ disd. 5. 
For details of the ceremonies and costume, Grimaldi, l^s CoHgrega- 
Heme eomainn {fsienaa, 1690), p. 99 et *^9 ; » Barbler de Montault, 
Le Costume et ks usages sccliiiastiquss (Paris), $ 4 - F^ a nst^ th^ 
nwe of the cardinals, according to their titles, see D^ M^Latrie, 
Trtsor ds eUrondtogis, col. 2219-2264 ; andin the chro^logi^ order 
of fheir ptbtooHon, irtwi St Leo IX. to Benedict XIV., %bii. 117^7- 
»a42 ; alre ^ cardinaux (Paris, (A. Bo.^} 
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CARDINAL VIRTUES •(Lat. eardoy a hinge ; the hxed point 
on whi^ anything turns), a phrase used for the principal virtues 
on which conduct in ^neral depends. Socrates and Plato 
Tsee Ref^lic, iv. 437) take these to be Prudence, Courage 
(or Fortittkie), Tempmnee and Justice. It is noticeable that 
the ^drtue of Benevolence, which has played so important a 
part in Christian ethics and in modem altruistic and sociological 
theories, is omitted by the ancients. Further, against the Platonic 
list it may be urged (i) that it is arbitrary, and (2) that the 
several virtues are not specifically distinct, that the bask of 
the division is unsound, and that there is overlappii^. It is 
said that St Ambrose was the first to adapt the Platonic cl^sifica- 
tion to Christian theology. By the Roman Catholic Church 
these virtues are regarded as natural as opposed to the iheolagical 
virtues, Faith, Hope and Charity. Some authors, combining 
the two lists, have spoken of the Seven Cardinal Virtues. In 
English literature the phrase k found as far back as the Cursor 
Mundi {iy>o) and the Ayenbite of Inwil (1340). 

See B. jowett, Repuhlic of Ptaio (Eng. trans.. Oxford, 1887, 
Introd. p. Ixiii) ; Plato, Prottigoras {329*330) ; Aristotle, Nicomachean 
Ethics, vi. 13. 6; Th. Ziegkr, Gesch. 'd. chr, Eth» (2nd ed.) ; H. 
Sidj^^ick, History of Ethics (5th ed.). pp. 44, 133, 143 ; and Methods 
of Ethics, p. 375. 

CARDING, the process of using the card ’’ (Lat. carduus, 
a thktle or teasel) for combing textile fibrous materials. The 
practice of carding is of such great antiquity that its origin 
cannot be traced. It consists in combing or brushing fibres 
until they are straight and placed in parallel lines ; in doing this, 
imperfect fibres are separated from perfect ones, all impurities 
are removed, and the sound fibres are in condition for further 
treatment. The teasels once used have long given place to hand 
cards, and these in turn to what, in the rudest form, were known 
as stock cards,'' namely, two wire brushes, each 4 in. broad 
by 12 in. long, and having teeth bent at a uniform angle. One 
was nailed upon a bench with the teeth sloping from the operator, 
the other was similarly secured upon a two-handled bar with 
the teeth sloping towards the operator. The material to be 
treated was thinly spread upon the fixed card, and the movable 
one drawn by hand to and fro over it. When sufficiently carded, 
a rod furnished with pau'allel projecting needles, called a needle 
stick," was pushed amongst the card teeth to strip the fibres from 
the comb. The strip thus procured was rolled into a sliver and 
spun. James Hargreaves, the inventor of the spinning jenny, 
suspended the movable comb by passing two cords over pulleys 
fix^ in the ceiling and attached balance weights to opposite 
ends of the cords. This enabled him to lengthen the cards, 
to apply two or three to the same stock and to manipulate the 
top one with less labour, as well as to produce more and better 
work. In May of 1748, Daniel Bourn, of Leominster, patented 
a machine in which four parallel rollers were covered witb cards, 
and set close together. Fibres were fed to the first rotating 
roller, each in turn drew them from the preceding one, and a 
grid was employed to remove the carded material from the 
last roller. This introduced the principle of carding with revolving 
cylinders whose surfaces were clothed with cards working point to 
point. In December of the same year Lewis Paul, of Birmingham, 
the inventor of drawing rollers, patented two types of carding 
engines. In one, parallel rows of spaced cards were nailed upon 
a cylinder which was revolved by a winch handle. Beneath the 
cylinder a concave trough had a card fixed on the inside, so that 
as the fibres passed between the two series of teeth they were 
combed. Thk w^ the origin of flat-carding," namely, nailing 
strips of stationary cards upon transverse pieces of wood and 
adjusting the strips or flats by screws to the cylinder. In 
1762, the father of Sir Robert Peel, with the assistance of Har- 
greaves, erected and used a cylinder carding engine which 
difiered in some importot particulars from Bourn’s invention. 
Blit although roller-carding and fiat-carding are the only principles 
in use at the present tkoe, to Sir Richard Arkwright belongs 
the merit of introducinjg an automatic carding engine, for 
beta^een the years 1773 i77S he combined the various 
improvements of hk predecessors, entirely remodelled the 


machine, and. added parts which made the operation con- 
tinuous. So successful were these cards that some of them 
were in use at the beginning of the present century. Not- 
withstanding the numerous and important changes that have 
been made since Ariewright’s time, carding remains essen- 
tially the same as esteWkhed by him. (See Cotton-Spinning 
Machinery.) (T w. f.) 

CARDIOID, a curve so named by G. F. M. M. Castiilori (1708- 
1791), on account of its heart-like form (Gr. KapSia, heart). It 
was mathematically treated by Louk Carn6! in 1705 and Koersma 
in 1741. It is a particular form of the lima^on (q»v,) and is 
generated in the same way. It may be regarded as an epicycloid 
in which the rolling and fixed circles are equal in diameter, 
as the inverse of a parabola for its focus, or as the caustic pro- 
duced by the reflection at a spherical surface of tkys emanating 
from a point on the circumference. The polar equation to the 
cardioid is f (2(1 4- cos 6 ). There is symmetry about the initial 
line and a cusp at the origin. The area is t.e. i J times the 

area of the generating circle ; the length of the curve is 8a. 
(For a figure see Limac^on.) 

OARDONA (i>erhaps the anc. Udura), a town of north-eastern 
Spain, in the province of Barcelona ; about 55 m. N.W. of 
Barcelona, on a hill almost surrounded by the river Cardoner, 
a branch of the Llobregat. Pop. (1900) 3855. Cardona is a 
picturesque and old-fashioned town, with Moorish walls and 
citadel, and a 14th century church. It is celebrated for the 
extensive deposit of rock salt in its vicinity. The salt forms a 
mountain mass about 300 ft. high and 3 m. in circumference, 
covered by a thick bed of a reddish-brown clay, and apparently 
resting on a yellowish-grey sandstone. It is generally more or 
less translucent, and large masses of it are quite transparent. 
The hill is worked like a mine ; pieces cut from it are carved by 
artists in Cardona into images, crucifixes and many articles 
of an ornamental kind. 

GARDOON, Cyttara cardunciilus (natural order Compositae), 
a perennial plant from the south of Europe and Barbary, a near 
relation of the artichoke. The edible part, called the chard, 
is composed of the blanched arid crisp stalks of the inner leaves. 
Cardoons are found to prosper on light deep soils. The seed 
is sown annually about the middle of May, in shallow trenches, 
like those for celery, and the plants are thinned out to lo or 12 in. 
from each other in the lines. In Scotland it is preferable to sow 
the seed singly in small plots, placing them in a mild temperature, 
and transplanting them into the trenches after they have attained 
a height of 8 or 10 in. Water must be copiously supplied in 
dry weather, both to prevent the formation of flower- stalks 
and to increase the succulence of the leaves. In autumn the 
leaf-stalks are applied close to each other, and wrapped round 
with bands of hay or straw, only the points being left free. 
Earth is then drawn up around them to the height of 15 or 
18 in. Sometimes cardoons are blanched by a more thorough 
earthing up, in the manner of celery, but in this case the operation 
must be carried on from the end of summer. During severe frost 
the tops of the leaves should be defended with straw or litter. 
Besides the common and Spanish cardoons, there are the prickly- 
leaved Tours cardoon, the red-stemmed cardoon and the Paris 
cardoon, all of superior quality, the Paris being the largest 
and most tender. The common artichoke is also used for the 
production of chard: 

CARDS, PLAYING. As is the case with all very ancient 
astiihes, the origin of playing-cards is obscure, many nations 
avirig been credited with the invention, but the generally 
accepted view is that they come from Asia. In the Chinese 
difctionary, (1678), it is said that cwds were 

invented in the reign of ^un-ho, 1120 a . d ., for the amusement 
of his concubines. Thete k a tradition that carde have existed 
in India from time immemorial — very ancient bites, round in 
form, are preserved in museums— and that they ircre Invented 
by the Brahmans. Their invention has diso been aw^ 
the Egyptians, with whom they were ikiid to havfe had a religious 
aind to the Arabs. A very hk^hious theoiy^, foUhdra bn 
numerous singular resemblances to the ancient game Of bhess 
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{A^tiwranga, the four angi^ cr inembers of an army), has been 
^vanced that they were suggested by chess (see '' Essay on tte 
indiaa Game of Chess/* by Sir WiUiam Jqnes, in his 
Researches, vol. ii,)* 

The time and manner of: the introduction of cards into Europe 
are matters of (tepute. The 38th canon of the council of Worces- 
ter (1240) is often quoted as evidence of cards having been known 
in England in the middle of the 13th century ; but the games 
dc rege et regina thert mentioned are now thought to have been a 
kind of mumming exhibition (Strutt says chess). No queen is 
found in the earliest European cards. In the wardrobe accounts 
of Edward I. (1278), Walter Stourton is paid 8s. 5d. ad opus 
regis ad ludendum ad qmtuor reges, a passage which has been 
thought to refer to cards, but it is now supposed to mean chess, 
which may have been called the “ game of four kings,** as was 
the case in India {chaturaji). If cards were generally known 
in Europe as early as 1278, it is very remaiiabte that Petrarch, 
in his dialogue that treats oi gaming, never once mentions them ; 
and that, thoujE?h Boccaccio, Chaucer and other writers of that 
time notice various games, there is not a single passage in them 
that can be fairly construed to refer to cards. Passages have 
been quoted from various works, of or relative to this period, 
but modern research leads to the supposition that the word 
rendered cards has often been mistranslated or interpolated. 
An early mention of a distinct series of playing cards is the entry 
of Charles or Charbot Poupart, treasurer of the household of 
Charles VI. of France, in his book of accounts for 1392 or 1393, 
which runs thus : Donni a Jacquemin Gringonneur, peinire, 
pour trots jeux de cartes yd or el d diverscs couleurs, ornesde plusieurs 
devises, pour porter devers le Seigneur Roi, pour son Abatement, 
cinquante-six sols parisis. This, of course, refers only to the 
painting of a set or pack of cards, which were evidently already 
well known. But, according to various conjectural interpreta- 
tions of documents, the earliest date of the mention of cards has 
been pushed farther back by different authorities. For instance, 
in the account-books of Johanna, duchess of Brabant, and her 
husband, Wenceslaus of Luxemburg, there is an entry, under 
date of the 14th of May 1379, as follows : Given to Monsieur 
and Madame four peters, two florins, value eight and a half 
moutons, wherewith to buy a pack of cards ” {Quarts pel met te 
copen). This proves their introduction into the Netherlands at 
least as early as 1379. In a British Museum MS* (Egerton, 
2, 419) mention is made of a game of cards {qui ludus 
cartarum appeUatur) in Germany in 1377. The safe conclusion 
with regard to their introduction is that, though they may 
possibly have been known to a few persons in Europe about the 
middle of the 14th century, they did not come into general use 
until about a h^f-century later. Whence they came is another 
question that has not yet been answered satisfactorily. If we 
may believe the evidence of Covelluzzo of Viterbo (15th centuty) 
cards were introduced into Italy from Arabia. On the authority 
of a chronicle of one of his ancestors he writes ; “ In the year 
1379 was brought into Viterbo the game of cards, which comes 
from the country of the Saracens, and is with them called 
naib'* The Crusaders, who were inveterate gamblers, may 
have been the instruments of their introduction (see Istoria 
della cittd di Viterbo, by F. Bussi, Rome, 1743). According to 
other authorities, cards came first to Spain from Africa with the 
Moors, and it is signifleant that, to this day, playing cards are I 
called in Spain nat^ (probably a corruption of the Arabic Nahi, 
prophet). Taken in connexion with the statement of Covelluzzo, 
this fact would seem to prove the wide popularity of the game of 
naib, or cards, among the ^ab tribes. Tl^ meaning of the word 
(prophet) has been suggested to refer to the fortune-telling 
function of card^, and the.theory has been advanced that tiiey 
were used by the Moorish gypsies for that purpose. Gypsies 
arei however^ not known to have appeared in Spain before the 
r5th centuxy, at a time when cards were already well known. 
In, regard to the word naib, the Italian language still preserves 

the name 

Towards the end of the Hth century cards seem to have 
become common, for in an edict of the proveit of Paris, 1397, 
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workix^people are forbidden to play at tennis, bowls, dice, cards 
or nine-^ins on working days. FVom an omission of any mention 
of cards in an ordonnance of Charles V, in 1369, forbidding certain 
other games, it may be reasonably concluded that cards became 
popular in France between that date and the end of the century; 
In lUly it is possible that they were generally known at a 
somewhat earlier date. In the 15th century they were often the 
object of the attacks of the clergy. In 1423 St Bernardino of 
Siena pressed a celebrated sermon against them at Bologna, 
in which, like the English Puritans after him, he attributed their 
invention to the devil. Cards in Germany are referred to in a 
manuscript of Nuremberg about 1384, which illustrates the rapid 
spread of the new game throughout Europe. In form the earliest 
cards were generally rectangular or square, though sometimes 
circular. 

Not long after their introduction, cards began to be used for 
other purposes than gaming. In 1 509 a Franciscan friar, Thomas 
Mumer, published an exposition of logic in the form of a pack 
of cards, and a pack invented in 1651 by Baptist Pendleton 
purport^ to convey a knowledge of grammar. These were soon 
followed by packs teaching geography and heraldry, the whole 
class being called “scientiall cards.** Politics followed, and in 
England satirical and historical sets appeared, one of them 
designed to reveal the plots of the Popish agitators. The first 
mention of cards in the New World is found in the letters of 
Herrera, a companion of Cortes, who describes the interest 
manifested by the Aztecs in the card games of the Spanish 
soldiers. 

Early in the 15th century the making of cards had become 
a regular trade in Germany, whence they were sent to other 
countries. Cards w^ere also manufactured in Italy at least as 
early as 1425, and in England before 1463 ; for by an act of 
parhament of 3 Edw. IV. the importation of playing cards is 
forbidden, m consequence, it is said, of the complaints of manu- 
facturers that importation obstructed their business. No cards 
of undoubted English manufacture of $0 early a date have been 
discovered ; and there is reason to believe, notwithstanding the 
act of Edward IV., that the chief supplies came from France or 
the Netherlands. In the reign of Elizabeth the importation of 
cards was a monopoly ; but from the time of James I. most of 
the cards used in this country were of home manufacture. A 
duty was first levied on cards in the reign of James I. ; since 
when they have always been taxed. 

It has been much disputed whether the earliest cards were 
printed from wood-blocks. If so, it would appear that the art 
of wood-engraving, which led to that of printing, may have been 
developed trough the demand for the multiplication of imple- 
ments of play. The belief that the early card-makers or card- 
painters of Ulm, Nuremberg and Augsburg, from about 1418“ 
1450, were also wood-engravers, is founded on the assumption 
that the cards of that period were printed from wood-blocks. 
It is, however, clear that the earliest cards were executed by 
hand, like those designed for Charles VI. Many of the earliest 
wood-cuts were coloured by means of a stencil, so it would seem 
that at the time wood-engraving was first introduced, the art of 
depicting and colouring figures by means of stencil plates was 
well known. There are no playing cards engraved on wood 
to which so early a date as 1423 (that of the earliest dated 
wood-ez^aving generally accepted) can be fairly assigned ; and 
as at this peric^ there were professional card-makers established 
in Germany, it is probable that wood-engraving was employed 
to produce cuts for sacred subjects before it was applied to 
cards, and that there were hand-painted and stencilled cards 
before there were wood-engravings of saints. The German 
Briefmaler or card-painter probably progressed into the wood- 
engraver ; but there is no proof that the earliest wood-engravers 
were the card-tmakers. 

It is undecided whether the earliest cards were of the kmd now 
commoii, oPiXeA numeral cards, or whether they west tarocchi 
or iarais, which are still used in some parts of France, Germ^y 
and.Ita^, but the probability is that the tarots were the earlier. 
A pack of tarots consists of seventy-eight cards, four suits of 
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niunerai cards and twenty<^two emblematic cards/caUed 4^^* 
or trumps).^ Each suit consists of fourtewi cards, 

ten of which aiie the pip cards, and four court (or more properly 
coat cards), viz/ king, queen, chevalier and valet. The ditMs 
are numbered fibm x to ai ; the unnumbered card, called the /ow, 
has no positive value, but augments that of the other atouts 
(see Aead^te des fettx, Corbet, Faris, 1814, for an account of the 
mode of playing tarocchino or tarots). 

> Tht marks of the suits on the earliest cards (German) are hearts, 
bells, leaves and acorns. No ace corresponding to the earliest 
km>w«‘ ^k has been discovered ; but other packs of about 
the same date have aces, and it seems unlikely that the suits 
Commenced with the deuces. 

Next in antiquity to the marks mentioned are swords, batons, 
cups and money. These are the most common on Italian 
cards of the late 15th century, and are used both in Italy and in 
Spain. Flrench cards of the i6th century bear the marks now 
generally used in France and England, viz. cesur (hearts), 
trifle (dubs), pique (spades) and carreau (diamond.^). 

The French trefle, though so named from its resemblance to 
the trefoil leaf, was in all probability copied from the acorn ; 
and the pique similarly from the leaf (griin) of the German suits, 
while its name is derived from the sword of the Italian suits. 
It is not derived from its resemblance to a pike head, as commonly 
supposed. In England the French marks are used, and are 
named — hearts, clubs (corresponding to trifle^ the French symbol 
being joined to the Italian name, hasiflni)^ spades (corresponding 
to the French pique, but having the Italian name, spade — swords) 
and diamonds. This confusion of names and symbols is accounted 
for by Chatto thus — ‘‘ If cards were actually known in Italy and 
Spain in the latter part of the 14th century, it is not unlikely that 
the ^(ame was introduced Into this country by some of the English 
soldiers who had ser\*ed, under Hawkwood and other free captains, 
in the wars of Italy and Spain. However this may be, it seems 
certsun that the earliest cards commonly used in this country 
were of the same kind, with respect to the marks of the suits, 
as those used in Italy anu Spain.” 

About the last quarter of the 15th century, p>acks with animals, 
flowers and human figures, for marks of the suits, were engraved 
upon copper : and later, numerous variations appeared, dictated 
b>' the caprice of individual card-makers ; but they never came 
into general use. 

The court cards of the early packs were king, chevalier and 
knave. The Italians wore probably the first to substitute a 
queen for the chevalier, wno in French cards is altogether 
superseded by the queen. The court cards of French packs 
received fanciful names, which varied from time to time, 

AtiTiioRiTittS. — Abbe Rive, 6 clairctssements sur Vifttfenium des 
cartes a jouer (Paris, 1780) ; J. G. I. Breitkopf, Versuch den Ureprung 
der Spielharten eu erforsfhen (Leipzig, ^84) ; Samuel Weller Singer, 
Rest' arches into the History of Playing Cards, with Illustrations of the 
Origin of Printing and Engraving on Wood (London, 1816) ; G. 
Peignot, Analyse critique et raisonnie de toutes ies rechertkes publiies 
jtisqu'd ce jour, sur Vorigine des cartes d fouer (Dijon, 1826) ; M. C. 
Leber, 6 tudes historiques sur les cartes d jotier, principaUment sur les 
cartes franchises (Pans, 1 842) ; William Andrew Chatto, Facts and 
Spec.tUations <m the Origin and History of Playing Cards (London, 
1848) ; P. Boiteau d'Amhly. Les Cartes d jouer et la caftomancie 
(Paris, 1854), translated into English with aaditions under the title 
of The Histary of Playing Cards, with Anecdotes of their use in Conjur- 
ing, Fortune-telling, and Card-sharping, edited by the Rev. E. S. 
Ta^pr, B.A. (London. 1865) ; W. HuAes Wlllshire, M.D., A 
DesceipHoe Catalogue of Playing and other Cards in the British 
Museum, printed by onjor of the trustees (London, 1876) : Origine 
des caries d jouer, by R. Merlin (Paris, 1869) ; The Devil* s Picture 
by Mrs J. K. Van Rensselaer (New York, 1890) ; Bibliography 
of IForfts in English on Playing Cards and Gaming, by F. Jessel 
(London. 190^ ; and espt^cially Les Cartes d jouer, vy Henri Ren’^ 
dVAllemagne (imrls. 1906) (an exhaustive account). 

CARDUCCI9 BARTOLOMMEO (1560-1610), Italian painter, 
better known as Cardxjcho, the Spanish corrujkicm of his Italian 
wjMl^ymic, was bom in Florence, where he studio architecture 
jUKlclilpture under Ammanati, and painting under Zuccaero. 

master he accompanied to Madrid, where he pained 
ceiling of the Escorial library, assisting also in the production 
of the frescoes that adorn the cloisters of that famous palace. 


He was a great favourite with Philip III., and lived and died in 
Spain, wlwre most of his works are to be found. The most 
celebrated of thetrt is a Descent from the Gross, in the churdi 
of San Felipe el Real, in Madrid. 

His younger brother ViN’CKnzo (1568-1638), was bom in Flor- 
ence, and was trained as a painter by Bartolommeo, whom he 
followed to Madrid. He worked a great deal for Philip IIT. and 
Philip IV., and his best pictures are those he executed for the 
former monarch as decorations in the Prado. Examples of his 
work are preserved at Toledo, at Valladolid, at Segovia, and at 
several other Spanish cities. For many years he laboured in 
Madrid as a teacher of his art, and among his pupils were Giovanni 
Ricci, Pedro Obregon, Vela, Francisco Collahtes, and other 
distinguished representatives of the Spanish school during the 
r7th century. He was also author of a treatise or dialogue, 
De las Excelencias de la Pintura, which was published in 1633. 

CnARDUCOI, GIOSUE (1836-1907), Italian poet, was bom 
at Val-di-Castello, in Tuscany, on the 27th of Julv 1836, his 
father being Michele Carducci, a physician, of an ola Florentine 
family, who in his youth had suffered imprisonment for his 
share in the revolution of 1831. Carducci received a good 
education. He began life as a public teacher, but soon took to 
giving private lessons at Florence, where he became connected 
with a set of young men, enthusiastic patriots in politics, and in 
literature bent on overthrowing the reigning romantic taste by 
a return to classical models. These aspirations always constituted 
the mainsprings of Carducci’s poetry. In i860 he became pro- 
fessor at Bologna, where, after in 1865 astonishing the public 
by a defiant Hymn to Satan, he published in 1868 Levia Gravia, 
a volume of lyrics which not only gave him an indisputable 
position at the head of contemporary Italian poets, but made 
him the head of a school of which the best Italian men of letters 
have been disciples, and which has influenced all. Several other 
volumes succeeded, the most important of which were the 
Decenmdia (1871), the Nuove Potsie (1872), and the three series 
of the Odi Barbate (1877-1889). 

Carducci had been brought into more fraternal contact with 
the aims of the younger generation liy the efforts of Angelo 
Sommaruga who became, about 1880, the publisher of a group 
of young unknown writers ail destined to some, and a few to 
great, accomplishment. The period of his prosperity was a 
strange one for Italy. The first ten years of the newly constituted 
kingdom had passed more in stupor than activity ; original 
contributions to literature had been scarce, and publishers 
had preferred bringing out inferior translations of not always 
admirable French authors to encouraging the original work 
of Italians — ^work which it must be confessed was generally 
mediocre and entirely lifeless. Sommaruga’s creation, a literary 
review called La Crenaca Bizantina, gathered together such 
beginners as Giovanni Marradi, Matilde Serao, Edoardo Scarfoglio, 
Guido Magnoni and Gabriele d’Anniinzio. In order to obtain the 
sanction of what he considered art enduring name, the founder 
turned to Giosud Carducci, then living in retirement at Bologna, 
discontented with his fate, and still not generally known by the 
public of his own country. The activity of Sommaruga exercised 
a great influence on Giosu^ Carducci. Within the next few years 
he published the three admirable volumes of hk Con fe^sioni e 
BaltagUe, the ^a /ra sonnets, tW Nuove Odi Barbate, and a 
considerable number of articles, pamphlets and essays, which 
in their collected edition form the most living part of his work. 
His lyrical production, too, seemed to reach its perfection in 
those five years of tense, unrelenting work ; for the Canzone 
di.Legnano, the Odes to Rome and to Monte Mario, the Ele^ on 
the urn of Percy Bysshe Shelley, the ringing rhymes of the Inter- 
. mem, in which he happily blended the satim of Heine with the 
lyiical form of his native poetry — all bdong to this period, 
together with the essays on Leopatdi and on Parini, the admirable 
discussions in defence d his Ira, and the pamphlet called 
Etemo Femminino tegde, n kind of self-defence, undertaken to 
explain the origin of the Alcaic metre to theqoeen of Italy, which 
marks ^the beginhing of the last evolution in Cardued's work 
(1881). The revolutionaiy spirits of the day, who had always 
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looked upon Giosud Cardueei as their bard and diasnpion^ 
fell away from him after this poem written in honour of a queen^ 
and the poet,w(mnded by the attitude of his party> wrote what 
he intended to be his defence and his programme for the future^ 
in pages that will remain amo^t the noblest and most powerful 
of contemporary literature, from that time Carducci appears 
in a new form, evolved afterwards in his last Odes, 11 Piemimte, 
Li Bicocca di San Giacatno, the Ode to the daughter of Francesco 
Crispi on her marriage, and the one to the church where Dante 
once prayed, Alla CMesetta dei Polenta, which is like the with- 
drawing into itself of a warlike soul weary of its battle. 

For a few months in 18^76 Carducci had a seat in the Italian 
Chamber. In x88i he was appointed a member of the higher 
council of education. In 1890 he was made a senator. And in 
1906 he was awarded the Nobel prise for literature. He died at 
Bologna on the 16th of February 1907. By his marriage in 1859 
he had two daughters, who survived him, and one son, who died 
in infancy. 

The same qualities which placed Carducci among the classics of 
Italy in his earlier days remained consistently with him in later 
life. His thought flows limpid, serene, sure of itself above an 
undercurrent of sane and vigorous if pagan philosophy. Patriot- 
ism, the grandeur of work, the soul-satisfying power of justice, 
are the poet’s dominant ideals. For many years the national 
struggle for liberty had forced the best there was in heart and 
brain into the atmosphere of political intrigue and from one 
battlefield to another ; Carducci therefore found a poetry emas- 
culated by the deviation into other channels of the intellectual 
virility of his country. On this mass of patriotic doggerel, of 
sickly, languishing sentimentality as insincere as it was inane, he 
grafted a poetry not often tender, but always violently felt and 
thrown into a mould of majestic form ; not always quite expected 
or appreciated by his contempioraries, but never commonplace 
in structure ; always high in tone and free in spirit. Th^ adapta- 
tion of ^arious kinds of Latin metres to the somewhat sinewless 
language he found at his disposal, whilst it might have been an 
effort of mere pedantry m another, was a life-giving and strength- 
ening inspiration in his case. Another of his characteristics, 
which made him peculiarly precious to his countrymen, is the 
fact that his poems form a kind of lyric record of the Italian 
struggle lor independence. The tumultuous vicissitudes of 
all other nations, however, and the pageantry of the history 
of all times, have in turns touched his particular order of imagina- 
tion. The more important part of his critical work which belongs 
to this later period consists of his Conversazioni critiche, his 
Storia filosofica della letteratura I taliana, and a masterly edition 
of Petrarch. That he should have had the faults of his qualities 
is not remarkable. Being almost a pioneer in the world of 
criticism, his essays on the authors of other countries, though 
appearing in the light of discoveries to his own country, absorbed 
as it had hitherto been in its own vicissitudes, have little of 
value to the general student beyond the attraction of robust 
style. And in his unbounded admiration for the sculptural 
lines of antique Latin poetry he sometimes relapsed into that 
fascination by mere sound which is the snare of his language, and 
against which his own work in its great moments is a reaction. 

CARDWELL, EDWARD (1787-1861), English theologian, was 
bom at Blaickbum in Lancashire in 1787. He was educat^ at 
Brase'nose College, Oxford (B. A. 1809 ; M.A. 1812 ; B.D* 1819 ; 
D.D. 1831), and after being for sevet^ years tutor and lecturer, 
was appointed, in 1814, one of the examiners to the university. 
In 1825 he was chosen Camden professor, of ancient hist^ ; 
and during his five years’ professorship he published an edition 
of the Ethics of Aristotle, and a course of his' lectures on The 
Ctnna^ of the Greeks and Remans. In 183S he succeeded 
ArehlMshop Whately as principal cf St Alban’s Hall. He 
pobli^ed in 1837 a student’s edition of the Greek Testament, and 
an edition of ^e Greek and Latin texts of the Hiskrry of the 
IFor; by Josephus, with ittustrarivOimtes.^ But hisme^ 
unpoFtaht labors were in the field of English church history: 
Ble projected an extensive work; which was to embrace the 
entire synodical history of the chtiich in England, and was to be 
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foimded on David Wilkins’s Concilia Magnao Britanniae et 
Hibemiae. Of this work he executed some portions only. The 
first published was Documentary Annals of the Reformed Church 
of England from 1346 to ry/d, which appeared in 1839. It was 
followed by n- History of Cmferertces, 6*r., connected with the 
Reoision of the Book of Common Prayer (1840). In 1842 appeared 
SynodaUa, a Collection of Articles of Religion, Canons, and 
Proceedings of Convocation from 1547 to Jtyiy, completing the 
series for that period. Closely connected with these works is the 
Reformatio Legum Ecelesiasiicarum (1850), which treats of the 
efforts for reform during the reigns of Henry VIIL, Edward VL, 
and Elizabeth. Cardwell also pubUshed in 1854 a new edition of 
Bishop Gibson’s Synodus Anglicana. He was one of the best 
men of business in the university, and held various important 
posts, among whitih were those of delegate of the press, curator of 
the university galleries, manager of the Bible department of 
the press, and private secretary to successive chancellors of the 
university. He established the Wolvercot paper mill. He died 
at Oxford on the 23rd of May 1861. 

CARDWELL, EDWARD CARDWELL, Viscount (1813-1886), 
English statesman, was the son of a merchant of Liverpool, 
where he was bom on the 24th of July 1813. After a brilliant 
career at Oxford, where he gained a double first-class, he entered 
parliament as member for Clitheroe in 1842, and in 1845 
made secretary to the treasury. He supported Sir Robert Peel’s 
free-trade policy, and went out of office with him. In 1847 be 
was elected for Liverpool, but lost his seat in 1852 for having 
supported the repeal of the navigation laws. He soon found 
another constituency at Oxford, and upon the formation of Lord 
Aberdeen’s coalition ministry become president of the Board of 
Trade, altho^h debarred by the jealousy of his Whig colleagues 
from a seat in the cabinet. In 1854 he carried, almost without 
opposition, a most important and complicated act consolidating 
all existing shipping laws, but in 1855 resigned, with his Peelite 
colleagues, upon tlM5 appointment of Mr Roebuck’s Sevastopol 
inquiry committee, declining the offer of the chancellorship of 
the Exchequer pressed upon him by Lord Palmerston. In 1858 
he moved the famous resolution condemnatory of Lord Ellen- 
borough’s despatch to Lord Canning on the affairs of Oude, 
which for a time seemed certain to overthrow the Derby govern- 
ment, but which ultimately dissolved into nothing. He obtained 
a seat in Lord Palmerston’s cabinet of 1859, and after filling the 
uncongenial posts of secretary for Ireland and chancellor of the 
duchy of Lancaster (r86i), became secretary for the colonies in 
1864. Here he reformed the system of colonial defence, refusing 
to keep troops in the colonies during time of pieace unless their 
expense was defrayed by the ooloniste ; he also laid the founda- 
tion of federation in Canada and, rightly or wrongly, censured 
Sir George Grey’s conduct in New Zealand. Resigning with his 
friends in 1866, he again took office in 1868 as secretary for war. 
In this post he performed the most memorable actions of his life 
by the abolition of purchase and the institution of the short 
service system and the reserve in the army, measures which 
excited more opposition than any of the numerous reforms 
effected by the Gladstone government of that f)eriod, but which 
were entirely justified by thehr successful working afterwards. 
On the resignation of the Gladstone ministry in 1874 he was 
raised to the peerage as Viscount Cardwell of ^lerbeck, but took 
no further prominent part in politics. His mental faculties, 
indeed, were considerably impaired during the last few years of 
his life, and he died at Torquay on the 15th of Februaty 1886. 
He was not a showy, hardly even a prominent politician, but 
effected far more than many more conspicuous men. The great 
administrator and the bold innovator were united in him in an 
excepCiomd degree, and he allowed neither character to pre- 
ponderate unduly. 

CARDWELL, a town of Cardwell county , Queensland, Australia, 
on RockinghaihBay, about 800 m. direct N.W. by N. ojf Brisbane. 
Pop. of <town and district (1901) 3435. It has one of the best 
harbouni m the state, easy of access in all weathers, with a depth 
ranging from 4 to 10 fafhoins. Various minerab, including gold 
and tin, exist in the district; and there are preserve and sauce 
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factories^ and works for meat extract and tinning. The dugong 
fishery is carried on, ^d the oil is extracted. There are large 
timber forests hi the district/and much cedar is exported. 

CAREW, imSOROB (d. about 1613), English diplomatist and 
historian, second son of Sir Wymond Garew of Antony, was 
educated at Oxford, entered the Inns of Court, and passed some 
yews in continental travel. At the recommendation of Queen 
Elizabeth, who conferred on him the honour of knighthood, he 
was appointed secretary to Sir Christopher Hatton, and after- 
wards> having been promoted to a mastership in chancery, was 
sent as ambassador to the king of Poland. In the reign of James 
he was employed in negotiating the treaty of union with Scotland, 
and' for several years was ambassador to the court of France. 
On his return he wrote a Relation of the State of France ^ with 
sketches of the leading persons at the court of Henry IV. It is 
written- in die classical style of the Elizabethan age, and was 
appended by Dr Birch to his Historical View of the Negotiations 
between the Courts of England, France and Brussels, from IS9^ 
to 1617, Much of the information regarding Poland contained 
in De Thou’s History of His (hen Times himished by Gatrew. 

CAREW, RICHARD (1555^1620), English poet and antiquary, 
was bom on the 17th of July 1555, at Antony House, East 
Antony, Cornwall. At the age of eleven, he entered Christ 
Church, Oxford, and when oidy fourteen was chosen to carry 
on an extempore debate with Sir Philip Sidney, in presence of 
the earls of Leicester and Warwick and other noblemen. From 
Oxford he removed to the Middle Temple, where he spent three 
years, and then went abroad. By his marriage with Juliana 
Arundel in 1577 he added Coswarth to the estates he had already 
inherited from his father. In 1586 he was appointed high-sheriff 
of Cornwall; he entered parliament in 1584; and he served 
under Sir Walter Raleigh, then lord lieutenant of Cornwall, as 
treasurer. He became a member of the Society of Antiquaries 
in 1589, and was a friend of William Camden and Sir Henry 
Spelman. His great work is the Survey of Cornwall, published 
in 1602, and reprinted in 1769 and 1811. It still possesses 
interest, apart from its antiquarian value, for the picture it gives 
of the life and interests of a country gentleman of the days of 
Elizabeth. Carew’s other works are : — a translation of the first 
five Cantos of Tasso’s Gerusalemme (1594), printed in the first 
instance without the author’s knowledge, and entitled Godfrey 
of BaUoigne, or the Recouerie of Hierusalam ; The Examination 
of Men*s Wits (t594)> a translation of an Italian version of John 
Huarte’s Exdmen de Ingenios ; and An Epistle concerning the 
Excellences of the English Tongue (1605). Carew died on the 
6th of November 1620. 

His son. Sir Richard Carew (d. 1643 ?), was the author of a 
True and Readie Way to learn the Latine Tofipie, by writers of 
three nations, published by Samuel Hartlib in 1654. 

CAREW, THOMAS (1595-1645 ?), English poet, was the son 
of Sir Matthew Carew, master in chancery, and his wife, Alice 
Ingpenny, widow of Sir John Rivers, lord mayor of London. 
Tl^ poet was -probably the third of ^e eleven children of his 
parents, and was bom at West Wickham in Kent, in the early 
part of 1595, for he was thirteen years of age in June 1608, when 
he matriculated at Merton College, Oxford. He took his d^ee 
of B.A. early in i6ix, and proceeded to study at the Middle 
Temple. Two years later his father complained to Sir Dudley 
Carleton that he was doing little at the law. He was in conse- 
quence sent to Italy, as a member of Sir Dudley’s household, and 
when the ambassador returned from Venice, he seems to have 
kept Hiomas Carew with him, for he is found in the capacity 
of secretary to Sir Dudley Carleton, at the Hague, early in x6z6. 
From this office he was dismissed in the autumn of that year for 
levity and slander; he had great difficulty in finding another 
situation. In August 1618 his father died, and Carew entered 
the service of Lord Herbert of Chcrbuiy, in whose train he 
started for France in March 1619, and it is believed that he 
travelled in Herbert’s company until that nobleman returned 
to England, at the dose of his diplomatic missions, in April 1604. 
Carew followed the court before he was of it,” not receiving 
the definite appointment of gentleman of the privy chamber 
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until rfizS. While Carew hdd this office, he displayed his tact 
and presence of mind by stumbling and extinguishing the candle 
he was holding to light Gharics I. into the queen’s chamber, 
because he saw that Lord St Albans had his arm round her 
majesty’s neck. The king suspected nothing, and the queen 
heaped favours on the poet. Probably in 2630, Carew was made 
“ server ’! or taster-in-ordinary to the king. To this period may 
be attributed his close friendship with Sir Tohn Suckling, Ben 
Jonson and Clarendon; the latter says that Carew was '^a 
person of pleasant and facetious wit.” Doime, whose celebrity 
as a court-preacher lasted until his death in 1631, exercised a 
powerful if not entirely healthful influence over the genius of 
Carew. In Februaryi633 a masque by the latter, entitled Coelum 
Briianicum,^^ acted in the banqueting-house at Whitehall, 
and was printed in 1634. The close of Carew’s life is absolutely 
obscure. It was long supp>osed that he died in 1639, and this 
has been thought to be confirmed by the fact that the fost edition 
of his Poems, published in 1640, seems to have a posthumous 
character. But Clarendon tells us that “ after fifty years of life 
spent with less severity and exactness than it ought to have been, 
he died with the greatest remorse for that licence.” If Carew 
was more than fifty years of age, he must have died in or after 
1645, and in fact there were final additions made to his Poems 
in the third edition of 1651. Walton tells us that Carew in 
his last illness, being afflicted with the horrors, sent in great 
haste to “ the ever-memorable ” John Hales (1584-1656); Hales 
“ told him he should have his prayers, but would b)^ no means 
give him then either the sacrament or absolution.” 

Carew’s poems, at their best, are brilliant lyrics of the purely 
sensuous order. They open to us, in his own phrase, “ a mine of 
rich and pregnant fancy.” His metri(!al style was influenced by 
Jonson and his imagery still more clearly by Donne, for whom he 
had an almost servile admiration. His intellectual power was 
not comparable with Donne’s, but Carew had a lucidity and 
directness of lyrical utterance unknown to Donne. It is perhaps 
his greatest distinction that he is the earliest of the ^valier 
song-writers by profession, of whom Rochester is the latest, 
poets who turned the disreputable incidents of an idle court-life 
into poetry which was often of the rarest delicacy and the purest 
melody and colour. The longest and best of Carew’s poems, 
^‘A Rapture,” would be more widely appreciated if the rich 
flow of its imagination were restrained by greater reticence 
of taste* 

The best edition of Carew 's Poems is that prepared by Arthur 
Vincent in 1899. (E. G.) 

CAREY, HENRY (d. 1743), English poet and musician, reputed 
to be an illegitimate son of George Savile, marquess of Halifax, 
was bom towards the end of the 17th century. His mother is 
supposed to have been a schoolmistress, and Carey himself 
taught music at various schools. He owed his knowledge of 
music to Olaus Linnert, .and later he studied with Roseingrave 
and Geminiani. He wrote the words and the music of The 
Contrivances; or More Ways than OnOt a farce produced at 
Drury Lane in 1715. Uis Hanging and Marriage ; or The Dead 
Man's Wedding was acted at Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 1722. 
Chrononhotonthologos described as The most Tragical 

Tragedy that ever was tiagedized by any Company of Tra- 
geduuia,” was a successful burlesque of the bombast of the 
contemporary stage. The best of bis other pieces were A 
Wonder ; or the Honest Yorkshireman (1735), ft ballad .opera, and 
the Dragon of WanUey {ityj)* a burlesque opejra, the music of 
which was by J. F, Lampe. He was the author of Namby* 
Pamby, a once famous pa^y of Ambrose Philips’s vezses to 
the infant daughter of the earl of Carteret. Carey is best rem^- 
bered by his songs. ** Sally in our Alley ” (printed in his Mu^al 
Century) was a sketch drawn after following; a shoemaker’s 
’prentice and bis sweetheart a holiday* The present tune set 
to these words, however, is not the one written.by Carey,. but is 
borrowed fmm on earlier soi^, The Country Lme,” which .is 
printed in The Merry Musician (vol. iii., -r* 1716)* It has been 
daimed (or him that he was the author lOf ** Gi^:8ave the 
(see National Anthems). He died in London on the 4th of 
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October 1743, and it ^;asserted/ without justification, that he 
had committed suicide/ ' Edmuhd Kean, the tragedian, was 
one of his great-gtanddiildren. 

Tht completest edition of his poems is Potms on Seviral Occasions 
(1739). Hii dramatic works were published by subscription in 1 743. 

CAIIBY, HIBIRY CHARLB6 (i793~t879), American econo- 
mist, was born in Philadelphia on the igth of December 1793. 
At the of twenty-eight he succeeded his father, Matthew 
Carey (1760-1839) — an influential economist, political reformer, 
editor, and publisher, of Irish biiidi, but for many years a resident 
of Philadelphia — as a member of the publishing firm of Carey 
& Lea, which was long the most conspicuous in America. He 
died in Philadelphia oh the 13th of October 1879. 

Among Matthew Carey’s many writings had been a collection 
(1822) of Essays on Political Economy^ one of the earliest of 
American treatises favouring protection, and Henry C. Carey's 
life-work was devoted to the propagation of the same theory. 
He retired from business in 1838, almost simultaneously with 
the appearance (1837-1840) of his Principles of Political 
Economy, This treatise, which was translated into Italian and 
Swedish, soon became the standard representative in the United 
States of the school of economic thought which, with some 
interruptions, has since dominated the tariff system of that 
country. Carey’s first large work on political economy was 
preceded and followed by many smaller volumes on wages, 
the credit system, interest, slavery, copyright, &c. ; and in 
1858-1859 he gathered the fruits of his lifelong labours into 
The Principles of Social Science^ in three volumes. This work 
is a most comprehensive as well as mature exposition of his 
views. In it Carey sought to show that there exists, inde- 
pendently of human wills, a natural system of economic laws, 
which is essentially beneficent, and of which the increasing 
prosperity of the whole community, and especially of the work- 
ing classes, is the spontaneous result — capable of being defeated 
only by the ignorance or perversity of man resisting or impeding 
its action. He rejected the Malthusian doctrine of population, 
maintaining that numbers regulate themselves sufficiently in 
every well -governed society, and that their pressure on sub- 
sistence characterizes the lower, not the more advanced, stages 
of civilization. He denied the universal truth, for all stages of 
cultivation, of the law of diminishing returns from land. 

His fundamental theoretic position relates to the antithesis 
of wealth and value. Carey held that land, as we are concerned 
with it in industrial life, is really an instrument of production 
which has been formed as such by man, and that its value is due 
to the labour expended on it in the past — ^though measured, not 
by the sum of that labour, but by the labour necessary under 
existing conditions to bring new land to the same stage of 
productiveness. He studied the occupation and reclamation 
of land with peculiar advantage as an American, for whom the 
traditions of first settlement were living and fresh, and before 
whose eyes the process was indeed still going on. The diffi- 
culties of adapti^ a primitive soil to the work of yielding 
organic products for man’s use can be lightly estimate only 
by an inhabitant of a country long under cultivation. It is, 
in Carey’s view, the overcoming of these difficulties by arduous 
and continued effort that entities the finst occupier of land to his 
property in the soil. Its present value forms a very small pro- 
portion of the cost expended on it, because it represents only 
what would be required, with the science and appliances of our 
time, to bring the land from its primitive into its preset state. 
Property in land is therefore only a form of invested capital — 
a quantity of labour or the fruits of labour permanently incor- 
porated with the soil.; for whidh,«like any other capitalist, the 
owner is compensated by a shait of llie produce. He is not 
rewarded for what is done by the powers of mtuxe, and society 
is in ho sense dhfrauded by his sole possession. The sCHcalled 
Ricardian, theory of rent u a speculative fancy, contradicted by 
aU experience. Cultivatbn rioies siot in fact> as that theoty 
itupposes, begin with die best, a^ move dosmwards to the poorer 
som in the order of their inferiority. The light and dry higher 
lands are first cultivated ; and only whan population has bec^ne 


dense and capital has accumulated, are the low-lying 
their greater fertility, but also with their morasses, inundations, 
and miasmas, attacked and brought into occupation. Rent, 
regarded as a proportion of the produce, sinks, like all interest 
on capital, in process of time, but, as an absolute amount, 
increases. The share of the labourer increases, both as a pro- 
portion and an absolute amount. And thus the interests of 
these diflerent social classes are in harmony. But, Carey pro- 
ceeded to say, in order that this harmonious progress may be 
realized, what is taken from the land must be given back to it. 
All the articles derived from it are really separated parts of it, 
which must be restored on pain of its exhaustion. Hence the 
producer and the consumer must be close to each other ; the 
products must not be exported to a foreign country in exchange 
for its manufactures, and thus go toenrich as manure a foreign soil. 
In immediate exchange value the landowner may gain by such 
exportation, but the productive powers of the land will suffer. 

Carey, who had set out as an earnest advocate of free trade, 
accordingly arrived at the doctrine of protection : the “ a)- 
ordinating power ” in society must intervene to prevent private 
advantage from working public mischief. He attributed his 
conversion on this question to his observation of the effects of 
liberal and protective tariffs respectively on American pros- 
perity. This observation, he says, threw him back on theory, 
and led him to see that the intervention referred to migiit be 
necessary to remove (as he phrases it) the obstacles to the 
progress of younger communities created by the action of older 
and wealthier nations. But it seems probable that the influence 
of List’s writings, added to his own deep-rooted and hereditary 
jealousy and dislike of English predominance, had something 
to do with his change of attitude (see Protection). 

CAREY, WILLIAM (1761-1834), English Oriental scholar; 
and the pioneer of modem missionary enterprise, was born at 
Paulerspury, Northamptonshire, on the 17th of August 1761. 
When a youth he worked as a shoemaker ; but having joined 
the Baptists when he was about twenty-one, he devoted much 
of his time to village preaching. In 1787 he became pastor of 
a Baptist church in Leicester, and began those energetic move- 
ments among his fellow religionists which resulted in the for- 
mation of the Baptist Missionary Society, Carey himself being 
one of the first to go abroad. On reaching Bengal in 1793, 
he and his companions lost all their property in the Hugh ; but 
having received the charge of an indigo factory at Malda, he 
was soon able* to prosecute the work of translating the Bible 
into Bengali. In 1799 he quitted Malda for Serampore, where 
he established a church, a school, and a printing-press for the 
publication of the Scriptures and philological works. In 1801 
Carey was appointed professor of Oriental languages in a college 
founded at Fort William by the marquess of Wellesley. From 
this time to his death he devoted himself to the preparation 
of numerous philological works, consisting of grammars and 
dictionaries in the Mahratta, Sanskrit, Punjabi, Telinga, Bengali 
and Bhotanta dialects. The Sanskrit dictionary was unfortun- 
ately destroyed by a fire which broke out in the printing establish- 
ment. FVom the Serampore press there issued in his lifetime 
over 200,000 Bibles and portions in nearly forty different lan- 
guages and dialects, Carey himself imdertaking most of the 
literary wofk. He died on the 9th of June 1834. 

See Lives by J. Culross (1881) and G. Smith (1884). 

CARGILL, DONALD (1610-1681), Scottish Covenanter, was 
bom in 1610. He was educated at St Andrews, and afterwards 
attached himsell to the Protesters. After his appointment to 
one of the churches in Glasgow, he openly resisted the measures 
of the government. Compelled to remain at a distance from bis 
charge, he ventured back to celebrate the Communion, and was 
arrested, hut was liberated at the instance of some of his private 
friends. He was afterwards wounded at the battle of Bothwell 
Bridge, and fled to Holland, where he remained a few nsonths. 
On his return he joined Richard Cameron in puMfebing the 
Scmquhar declaration, and boldly excommunicated, the: king and 
hk officials. He was soon afterwards apprehended^ and brought 
to Edtnbui]^, where he was beheaded on the 27th of July 1681. 

V. II a 
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CARGO (Span, for loading/’ from Lat. eatrus, car), a ship* 
load, or the goods (or even, less technically, persons) carried on 
board a ship ; and so, by analog, a term used for any large 
amount. The maritime law affecting the cargo of a ship is dealt 
with in the articles Average, Affreightment, Insurance, 
Salvage, Bottomry, Lien ; and the specialities of cargo-ships 
under Ship. 

OARIA, an ancient district of Asia Minor, bounded on the N. 
by Ionia and Lydia, on the W. and S. by the Aegean Sea, and on 
the E. by Lycia and a small part of Phrygia. The coast-line 
consists of a succession of great promontories alternating with deep 
inlets. The most important inlet, the Ceramic Gulf, or Gulf of Cos, 
extends inland for 70 m., between the great mountain promontory 
terminating at MyndUa on the north, and that which extends to 
Cnidus and the remarkable headland of Cape Krio on the south. 
North of this is the deep bay called in ancient times the Gulf of 
lasus (now known as the Gulf of Mendeliyah), and beyond this 
again was the deeper inlet which formerly extended inland 
between Miletus and Priene, but of which the outer part has 
been entirely filled up by the alluvia] deposits of the Maeander, 
while the innermost arm, the ancient Latmic Gulf, is now a lake. 
South of Cape Krio ^ain is the gulf known as the Gulf of Doris, 
with several subordinate inlets, bounded on the south by the 
rugged promontory of Cynossema (mod. Cape Alupo). Between 
this headland and the frontier of Lycia is the sheltered bay of 
Marmarice, noted in modern times as one of the finest harbours 
of the Mediterranean. 

Almost the whole of Caria is mountainous. The two great 
mas.ses of Cadmus (Baba-dagh) and Salbacum (Boz-dagh), which 
are in fact portions of the great chain of Taurus (see Asia Minor), 
form the nucleus to which the whole physical framework of the 
country is attached. From these lofty ranges there extends a 
broad tableland (in many parts more than 3000 ft. high), while it 
sends down offshoots on the north towards the Maeander, and on 
the west towards the Aegean. Of these ranges the summit of 
Mt. Latmus alone reaches 4500 ft. 

The coast is fringed by numerous islands, in some instance.^ 
separated only by narrow straits from the mainland. Of these 
the most celel^rated are Rhodes and Cos. Besides these are 
Syme, Telos, Nisyros, Calymnos, Leros and Patmos, all of which 
have been inhabited, both in ancient and modern times, and 
some of which contain excellent harbours. Of these Nisyros 
alone is of volcanic origin ; the others belong to the same lime- 
stone formation with the rocky headlands of the coast. The 
country known as Caria was shared between the Carians proper 
and the Caunians, who were a wilder people, inhabiting the 
district between (^ria and Lycia. They were not considered 
to be of the same blood as the Carians, and were, therefore, 
excluded from the temple of the Carian Zeus at Mylasa, which 
was common to the Carians, Lydians and Mysians, though their 
language was the same as that of the Carians proper. Herodotus 
(i. 172) believed the Caunians to have been aborigines, the 
Carians having been originally called Leleges, who had been 
driven from the Aegean islands by the invading Greeks. This 
seems to have been a prevalent view among the Greek writers, 
for Thucydides (i. 8) states that when Delos was ** purified ” 
more than half the bodies found buried in it were those of 
“ Carians.” Modem archaeological discovery, however, is 
against this belief ; and the fact that Mysus, Lydus and Car were 
regarded as brothers indicatesthat the three populations who 
worshipped together in the temple of Mylasa all belonged to the 
same stock. Homer (//. x. 428-429) distinguishes the Leleges 
(^.v.) from the Carians, to whom is ascribed the invention of 
helmet-crests, coats of arms, and shield handles. 

A eohsiderable number of short Carian inscriptions has been 
found t^ in Egypt. They were first noticed by 
Aw^Simbel, where he con^tly inferred that they 
the C|rian meroenaries of Psammetichus. 
4 |MlHNfi^e, so far as it has been deciphered, is ” Asianic ” 
OTHTOtTneto-European. 

The excavations Paton at AssarHk( HdL.SiuditSy 

1S87) and of F. resulted m the discovery 
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of Late-Mycenaean and Geometric pottery. Caria, however, 
figured but little in history. It was absorbed into the kingdom 
of Lydia, where Carian troops formed the bodyguard of the king, 
Cnidus and Halicarnassus on the coast were colonized by Dorians. 
At Halicarnassus (^.v.) the Mausoleum, the monument erected 
by Artemisia to her husband Mausolus, about 560 b.g., was 
excavated by Sir C. T. Newton in 1857-^1858. Cnidus (^.v.) was 
excavated at the same time, when the “ Cnidian Lion,” now in 
the British Museum, was found crowning a tomb near the site of 
the old city (C. T. Newton, History of Discoveries at Cnidus^ 
Halicarnassus and Branchidae), On the border-land between 
Caria and Lydia lay other Greek cities, Miletus, Priene, and 
Magnesia(see artiides F;^.), colonized in early times by the lonians. 
Inland was Tralles (mod. Aidin), which also had an Ionic popula- 
tion, though it never belonged to the Ionic confederacy (see 
Tralles). The excavations of the English in 1868-1869, of the 
French under O. Rayet and A. Thomas in 1873, and more 
recently of the Germans under Th. Wiegand and Schrader in 
1895-1898 have laid bare the site of the Greek Priene, and the 
same has been done for the remains of Magnesia ad Maeandrum 
by French excavators in 1842-1843 and the German expedition 
under K. Humann in 1891-1893. A German expedition under 
Th. Wiegand carried on excavations at Miletus (see articles on 
these towns). 

In the Persian epoch, native dynasts established themselves 
in Caria and even extended their rule over the Greek cities. The 
last of them seems to have been Pixodarus, after whose death the 
crown was seized by a Persian, Orontobates, who offered a 
vigorous resistance to Alexander the Great. But his capital, 
Halicarnassus, was taken after a siege, and the principality of 
Caria conferred by Alexander on Ada, a princess of the native 
dynasty. Soon afterwards the country was incorporated into 
the Syrian empire and then into the kingdom of Pergamum. 

See W. M. Ramsay, *' Historical Geography of Asia Minor ” 
(R.G. 5 . iv., 1800) ; W. Huge and E, Friedrich, Archdologische Kartc 
von Kleinasien (1899) ; Perrot and Chipiez, History of Art in Phrygia, 
Lydia, Caria and Lycia (Eng. trans., 1892) ; A, H. Sayce, *' The 
Karian I.anguage and Inscriptions" (T.S.B.A. ix. i, 1887); P. 
Kretschmer, Einleitung in die Geschichte der griechischen Sprache, 
pp. 376-384 (1896). For the coinage see Numismatics. (A. H. S.) 

CARIACO, or San Felipe de Austria, a town on the north 
coast of Venezuela, 40 m. east of the cily of Cumana at the head 
of the gulf bearing the same name. Pop. (1908, estimate) 7000. 
It stands a short distance up the Cariaco river and its port 
immediately on the coast is known as Puerto Sucre. The 
surrounding district produces cotton, tobacco, cacio, cattle 
and fruit, and there is considerable trade through Puerto Sucre, 
although that port has no regular connexion with foreign ports. 

GARIBBEE ISLANDS, a name chiefly of historical importance, 
sometimes applied to the whole of the West Indies, but strictly 
comprehending only the chain of islands stretching from Porto 
Rico to the coast of South America. These are also known as 
the Lesser Antilles, and the bulk of them arc divided into the 
two groups of the Leeward and Windward Islands. 

CARIBS, the name, used first by Columbus (from Cariba, 
said to mean a valiant man ”), of a South American people^ 
who, at the arrival of the Spanish, occupied parts of Guiana 
and the lower Orinoco and tbe Windward and other islands in 
what is still known as the Caribbean Sea. They Were believed 
to have had their original home in North America, spreading 
thence through the Antilles southward to Venezuela, the Guianas, 
and north-east Brazil. This view has been abandoned, as Carib 
tribes, the Bakairi and Nahuqufw, using an archaic type of 
Carib speech and primitive in habits^ have been met by German 
explorers in the very heart of Brazil. It may thus be assumed 
that the cradle of the rade was the centre of South Amci^ ; 
their first migrating movements being to Guiana and the Antilles. 
A cruel, ferocious and warlike people, they made a stout resist- 
ance to the Spaniards. They were cannibals, and it is to them 
that we owe diat wbrd, Cohimbus’s Caribal beii^ timnsfonned 
into Cannibal in apparent reference to the eanine voracity of 
the iQtfibs. They are physically by no means a powerful race, 
being distinguislm by slight iigiirm with limbs well formed but 
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Ucking muscle^ and with a tendency to be pot-bellied^ due 
apparendy to their habit of drinking paiwari (liquor prep^ed 
from the cassava plant) in great quantities* Their colour is a 
red cinnamon, but varies with different tribes^ Their hair is 
thick, long, very black, and generally cut to an even edge, at 
right angles to the neck, round the head. The features are 
strikingly Mongoloid. Among the true Caribs a 2-in. broad 
belt of cotton is knitted round each ankle, and just below each 
knee of the young female children. All body-hair in both sexes 
is pulled out, even to the eye-brows. Among the women the 
lower lipd are often pierced, pins of wood being passed through 
and forming a sort of chevaux de frise round the mouth. Some- 
times a bell-shaped ornament is hung by men to a piece of string 
passed through the lower lip. The Carib government was 
patnarchal. Though the women did most of the hard work, 
they were kindly treated. Polygamy prevailed. Very little 
ceremony attended death. The Caribs of the West Indies, 
known as Red ” and “ Black,** the first pure, the second mixed 
with negro blood, after a protracted war with the British were 
transported in 1796 to the number of 5000 from Dominica and 
St Vincent to the island of Ruatan near the coast of Honduras. 
A few were subsequently allowed back to St Vincent, but the 
majority are settled in Honduras and Nicaragua. 

CARICATURE (Ital. caricaiutay i.e, “ ritratto ridicoloy* from 
caricare, to load, to charge ; Fr. charge)^ a general term for the 
art of applying the grotesque to the purposes of satire, and for 
pictorial and plastic ridicule and burlesque. The word “ cari- 
catura ** was first used as English by Sir Thomas Browne (1605- 
1682), in his Christian Morals y a posthumous work j it is next 
found, still in its Italian form, in No. 537 of the Spectator ^ it 
was adopted by Johnson in his dictionary (1757), but does not 
appear in Bailey’s dictionary, for example, as late as 1773 ; 
and it only assumed its modern guise towards the end of the 
18th century, when its use and comprehension became general. 

Little that is not conjectural can be written concerning 
caricature among the ancients. Few traces of the comic are 
discoverable in Egyptian art — such papyri of a satirical tendency 
as are known to exist appearing to belong rather to the class of 
i thy phallic drolleries than to that of the ironical grotesque. 
Among the Greeks, though but few and dubious data are extant, 
it seems possil)le that caricature may not have been altogether 
unknown. Their taste for pictorial parody, indeed, has been 
sufficiently proved by plentiful discoveries of pottery painted 
with burlesque subjects. Aristotle, moreover, who disapproved 
of grotesque art, condemns in strong terms the pictures of a 
certain Paiison, who, alluded to by Aristophanes, and the subject 
of one of Lucian’s anecdotes, is hailed by Champfieury as the 
doyen of caricaturists. That the grotesque in graphic art con- 
ceived in the true spirit of intentional caricature was practised 
by the Romans is evident from the curious frescoes uncovered 
at Pompeii and Herculaneum; from the mention in Pliny of 
certain painters celebrated for burlesque pictures ; from the 
curious kntasies graven in gems and called Grylli ; and from 
the number of ithyphallic caprices that have descended to 
modem times. But in spite of these evidences of Greek and 
Roman humour, in spite of the famous comic statuette of Cara- 
calla, and of the more famous graffito of the Crucifixion, the 
caricaturists of the old world must be sought for, not among 
its painters and sculptors, but among its poets and dramatists. 
The comedies of Aristophanes and the epigrams of Martial were, 
to the Athens of Pericles, and the Rome of Domitian, what the 
etchings of Gillray and the lithographs of Daumier were to the 
London of George III. and the Paris of the Citizen King, 

During the middle ages a vast mass of grotesque material was 
accumulated, but selection becomes even more difficult than 
with the scarce relics of antiquity. Wjth the building of the 
cathedrals originated a new style of art ; a strange mixture of 
memories of paganism and Christian imaginings was called 
into bemg for the adornment of those great strongholds of urban 
Catholidsm, and in this the coarse and brptal materialism of 
t^ pqptikr ; humour found its larg^ imd freest 
Oitk mi^-maige and sign-board, on ^kall and entablature, in 
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gar|[oyle and initial, the grotesque displayed itself in an infinite 
yane^ of forms. The import of this inextricable tangle of 
imagery, often obs^ne and horrible, often quaint and fantastic, 
is difficult, if not impossible, to determine. We recognize the 
prevalence of three great popular types or figures, each of which 
may be credited with a satirical intention — of Reynard the Fox, 
the hero of the famous medieval romance ; of the Devil, that 
peculiarly medieval antithesis of God ; and of Death, the sar- 
castic and irreverent skeleton. The popularity of the last is 
evidenced by the fact that no fewer than forty-three towns in 
England, France and Germany are enumerated as possessing 
sets of the Dance of Death, that grandiose all-levelling series of 
caprices in the contemplation of which the middle ages found 
so much consolation. It was reserved for Holbein (1498-1554), 
seizing the idea and resuming all that his contemporaries thought 
and felt on the subject, to produce, in his fifty-three magnificent 
designs of the Danse Macabre, the first and perhaps the greatest 
set of satirical moralities known to the modern world. 

It is in the tumult of the Renaissance, indeed, that caricature 
in its modern sense may be said to have been born. The great 
popular movements required some such vehicle of comment or 
censure ; the perfection to which the arts of design were attain- 
ing supplied the means ; the invention of printing ensured its 
dissemination. The earliest genuine piece of graphic irony that 
has been discovered is a caricature (1499) relating to Louis XI 1 . 
and his Italian war. But it was the Reformation that produced 
the first full crop of satirical ephemerae, and the heads of Luther 
and Alexander VI. are therefore the direct ancestors of the masks 
that smirk and frown from the “ cartoons ** of Punch and the 
Charivari, Fairly started by Lucas Cranach, a friend of Luther, 
in his Passionate of Christ and Antichrisi (1521), caricature was 
naturalized in France under the League, but only to pass into 
the hands of the Dutch, who .supplied the rest of Europe with 
satirical prints during the whole of the next century. A curious 
reaction is visible in the work of Pieter Breughel (1510-1570) 
towards the grotesque diablerie and macaberesque morality of 
medieval art, the last original and striking note of which is 
caught in the compositions of Jacques Callot (1593-1635)) and, 
in a less degree, in those of his followers, Stefano della Bella 
(1610-1664) and Salvator Rosa (1615-1673). On the other 
hand, however, Callot, one of the greatest masters of the 
grotesque that ever lived, in certain of his Caprices, and in liis 
two famous sets of prints, the Miser es de la guerre, may be said 
to anticipate certain productions of Hogarth and Goya, and so 
to have founded the modern school of ironic genre. 

In England one of the earliest caricatures extant is that in the 
margin of the Forest Roll of Essex, 5, ed. i, now at the Record 
Office ; it is a ^otesque portrait of “ Aaron fil Diabole *’ (Aaron, 
son of the devil), probably representing ('ok, son of Aaron. It 
is dated 1277. Another caricature, undated, appears on a Roll 
containing an account of the tallages and fines paid by Jews, 
17 Henry III., belonging to 1233 (Exch. of Receipt, Jews* Roll, 
No. 8). It is an elatoate satirical design of Jews and devils, 
arranged in a pediment. During the i6th century caricature 
can hardly be said to liave existed at all, — a grotesque of Mary 
Stuart as a mermaid, a })en and ink sketch of which is yet to be 
seen in the Rolls Office, being the only example of it known. 
The Great Rebellion, however, acted as the Reformation had 
done in (xermany, and Cavaliers and Roundheads caricatured 
each other freely. At this period satirical pictures usually did 
duty as the title-pages of scurrilous pamphlets ; but one instance 
is known of the employment during the war of a grote.sque 
allegory as a banner, while the end of the Commonwealth 
produced a satirical pack of playing cards, probably of Dutch 
origin. The Dutch, indeed, as already lias l^en stated, were the 
great purveyors of pictorial satire at this time and during the 
early part of the next century. In England tlie wit of the 
victorious party was rather vocal than pictorial ; in France the 
spirit of caricature was sternly repressed ; and it was, from 
Holland, bold in its republican freedom, and rich in painters 
and etchers, that issued the floo<] of prints; and medals 
which illustrate, through cumbrous allegories and elaborate 
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symboli2»tion,thc ptindpal political passages ol both the former 
countries^ from the Restoration (1660) to the South Sea Bubble 
{ 1720). The most distinguished of the Dutch artists was Remain 
de Hooghe {'1638-1720), a follower of Callot, who, without any 
of the weird power of his master, possessed a certain skill in 
grouping and faculty of grotesque suggestiveness that made his 
point a most useful weapon to William of Orange during the long 
struggle with Louis XIV’. 

The i8th century, however, may be called emphatically the 
age of caricature. The spirit is evident in letters as in art ; in 
the fierce grotesques of Swift, in the coarser charges of Smollett, 
in the keen ironies of Henr>’ Fielding, in the Aristophanic 
tendency of Footers farces, no less than in the masterly moralities 
of Hogarth and the truculent satires of Gillray. The first event 
that called forth caricatures in any number was the prosecution 
(1710) of Dr Sachcverell ; most of these, however, were importa- 
tions from Holland, and only in the excitement attendant on the 
South Sea Bubble, some ten years later, can the English school 
be said to have begun. Starting into active being with the 
ministry of Walpole (1721), it flourished under tliat statesman 
for some twenty years, — the “ hieroglyphics,” as its prints were 
named, graphical!}' enough, often circulating on fans. It con- 
tinued to increase in importance and audacity till the reign 
of Pitt (1757-1761), when its activity was somewhat abated. 
It rose, however, to a greater height than ever during the rule 
of Bute (1761-1763), and since that time its influence has 
extended without a check. The artists whose combinations 
amused the public during this earlier period are, with few 
exceptions, but little known and not greatly esteemed. Among 
them were two amateurs, Dorothy, wife of Richard Boyle, 
3rd earl of Burlington, and General George Townshend (after- 
wards 1st Marquess Townshend) ; Goupy, Boitard and Liotard 
were Frenchmen ; Vandergucht and Vanderbank were Dutch- 
men, This period witnessed also the rise of William Hogarth 
(1697-1764). As a political caricaturist Hogarth was not 
successful, save in a few isolated examples, as in the portraits 
of Wilkes and Churchill ; but as a moralist and social satirist 
he has not yet been equalled. The publication, in 1732, of his 
Modern Midnight Conversation may be said to mark an epoch in 
the history of caricature. Mention must also be made of Paul 
Sandby (1725-1809), who was not a professional caricaturist, 
though he joined in the pictorial hue-and-cry against Hogarth 
and Lord Bute, and who is best remembered as the founder of 
the English school of water-colour ; and of John Collet (1723- 
1788), said to have been a pupil of Hogarth, a kindly and indus- 
trious humorist, rarely venturing into the arena of politics. 
During the latter half of the century, however, political caricature 
began to be somewhat more skilfully handled than of old by 
James Sayer, a satirist in the pay of the younger Pitt, while 
social grotesques were pleasantly treated by Henry William 
Bunbury (1750-1811) and George Moutard Woodward. These 
personalities, however, interesting as they are, are dwarfed into 
insignificance by the great figure of James Gillray (1757-1815), 
in whose hands political caricature became almost epic for 
grandeur of conception and far-reaching suggestiveness. It is 
to the works of this man of genius, indeed, and (in a less degree) 
to those of his contemporary, Thomas Rowlandson (1756-1827), 
an artist of great and varied powers, that historians must turn 
for the popular reflection of all the political notabilia of the end 
of the 18th and the beginning of the 19th centuries. England 
may be said to have been the chosen home <rf caricature during 
this period. In France, timid and futile under the Monarchy, 
it had assumed an immense importance under the Revolution^ 
and a cloud of hideous pictorial libels was the result ; but even 
the Revolution left no such notes through its own artists, though 
Fragonard (1732-1806) himself was ol number^ as came from 
\ the gravers of Gillray and Rowlandson, In Germany caricature 

not e?dst. Only in Spain was there to be found an artist 
^pable of entering into competitioii with the masters of the 
satirical grotesque of whom England could boast. The works 
of Francesco G<M|||^ucientes (1746^1828) ate described by 
Theophiie Gautl||pPI|j^* a mixture of those of Rehibrandt^ 


Watteaui and the comical dreams of Rabelais, '’ and Champfleury 
discovers analogies between him and Honor^ Daumier, the 
greatest caricaturist of modem France. 

The satirical grotesque of the 18th century had been character- 
ised by a sort of grmidiose brutality, by a certain vigorous 
obscenity, by a violence of expression and intention, that appear 
monstrous in these days of reserve and restraint, but that 
doubtless sorted well enough with the strong party feelings and 
fierce political passions of the age. After the ^wnfall of Napoleon 
(1815), however, when strife was over and men were weary and 
satisfied, a change in matter and manner came over the carica- 
ture of the period. In connexion with this change, the name 
of George Cruikshank (1792-1878), an artist who stretches 
hands on the one side towards Hogarth and Gillray, and on the 
other towards Leech and Tenniel, deserves honourable mention. 
Those of Cruikshank’s political caricatures which were designed 
for the squibs of William Hone (1779-1842) are, comparatively 
speaking, uninteresting ; his ambition was that of Hogarth — 
the production of “ moral comedies.” Much of his work, there- 
fore, may be said to form a link in the chain of development 
through whicli has passed that ironical genre to which reference 
has already been made. In 1829, however, began to appear the 
famous series of lithographs, signed H. B., the work of John 
Doyle (1798-1868). These jocularities are interesting otherwise 
than politically ; thin and weakly as they are, they inaugurated 
the style of later political caricature. In France, meanwhile, 
with the farcical designs of Edme Jean Pigal (b. 1794) and the 
realistic sketches of Henri Monnier (1805-1872), the admirable 
portrait-busts of Jean Pierre Dantan the younger (1800-1869) 
and the fine military and low-life drolleries of Nicolas Toussaint 
Gharlet (1792-1845) were appearing. Up to this date, though 
journalism and caricature had sometimes joined hands (as in 
the case of the Craftsman and the Anti‘ Jacobin, and particularly 
in Les Rh>olutions de France et de Brabant and Les Actes des 
Apotres), the alliance had been but brief ; it was reserved for 
Charles Philipon (1802-1862), who may \yt called the father of 
comic journalism, to make it lasting. The foundation of La 
Caricature, by Philipon in 1831, suppressed in 1835 a brief 
but glorious career, was followed by Le Charivari (December 
1832), which is pierhaps the most renowned of the innumerable 
enterprises of this extraordinary man. Among the artists he 
assembled round him, the highest place is held by Honor6 
Daumier (1808-1879), a draughtsman of great skill, and a 
caricaturist of immense vigour and audacity. Another of 
Philipon’s band was Sulpice Paul Chevalier (1801-1866), better 
known as Gavarni, in whose hands modern social caricature, 
advanced by Cruikshank and Charlet, assumed its present 
guise and Income elegant. Mention must also be made of 
Grandville (J. I. I. G6rard) (1803-1847), the illustrator of La 
Fontaine, and a modem patron of the medieval skeleton ; of 
Charles Joseph Travi^s de Villers, the father of the famous 
hunchback “ Mayeux ” ; and of Ajned6e de No6, or Cham,” 
the wittiest and most ephemeral of pictorial satirists. In 1840 
the pleasantries of ^^H. B.” having come to an end, there was 
founded, in imitation of this enterprise of Philipon, %he comic 
journal which, under the title of Punch, or the London Charivari, 
has since become famous all over the world. Among its early 
illustrators were John Leech (1817-1864) and Richard Doyle 
(1824-1883), whose drawings were full of the richest grotesque 
humour. 

In 1862 Carlo Pellegrini, in Vanity Fair, htgQii a series of 
portraits of public men, which may be considered the most 
remarkable instances of personal caricature in England. 

For the later developments of caricature, it is convenient to take 
them by countries m tJie following sections : — 

Great Britain . — During the later X 9 tb century the term caricature., 
somewlxat loosely used at adl times, came gradually to cover almost 
evety form of humorous ait, from the pictor^ wit and wisdom of 
Sir John Tenniel to the weird grotesques of Mr S. H. Shne, from the 

£ y pleasantries of Randoilph Caldecott to i3ut graceful but sedate 
QCies of Mr Walter Crane. It is made to embmee alike the social 
studies, satirical and ^nipathetic, of Du Ms^urier and Keene^ the 
poUftlca! cartoons of Mr Harry ^nuss and Sir F. C. Oould, the 
unextenuating likenesses of Ape/' and Spy/’ and ** Max.^ the 
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subtle conceits of Mr Linley Sambonme, the whimsicalities of Mr 
E. T. Reed, the exuberant burlesques of Mr J. F. Sullivan, the 
frank buffooneries of W. G. Baxter. Of these diverse forms of graphic 
humour, some have no other object than to amuse, and therefore do 
not call for serious notice. The work of Mr Max Beerbohm Max '*) 
has the note of originality and extravagance too ; while that of 
*' Spy (Mr Leslie Ward) in Vanity Fair, if it does not rival the 
occasional brilliancy' of his predecessor ** Ape Pellegrini, 
1839-1889), maintains a higher average of merit. The pupil, too. is 
much more genial than the master, and he is content if his pencil 
evokes the comment. How ridiculously like I Caricature of this 
kind is merely an entertainment. Here we are concerned rather 
with those branches of caricature which, merrily or mordantly. 
reflect and comment upon the actual life we live. In treating of 
recent caricature of this kind, we must give the first place to Punch. 
Mr Punch’s outlook upon life has not changed much since the 
’seventies of the last century. His influence upon the tone of 
caricature made itself felt most appreciably in the days of John 
Leech and Richard Doyle, Their successors but follow in their steps. 
In their work, says a clever German critic, is to be found no vestige 
of the “ sour bUious temper of John Bull ” that pervaded the 
pictures of Hogarth and Rowlandson. Charles Keene (1823-1891) 
and Du Maurier (1834-1896). he declares, arc not caricaturists or 
satirists, but amiable and tenderly grave observers of life, friendly 
optimiste. The characterization is truer of -Keene, perhaps, than of 
Du Maurier. Charles Keene’s sketches are almost always cheerful ; 
almost without exception they make you smile or laugh. In many 
of Du Muurier’s, on the other hand, there is an underlying aeriom- 
ness. While Keene looks on at life with easy tolerance, an amused 
spectator, Du Maurier shows hinwelf sensitive, emotional, sym- 
pathetic. taking infinite delight in what is pretty and gay and 
charming, but hurt and offended by the sordid and the ugly. Thus 
while Keene takes things dispassionately as they come, seeing only 
the humorous side of them, we find Du Maurier ever and anon 
attacking some new phase of snobbishness or philistinism or cant. 
For all his kin^lliness in depicting congenial scenes, he is at times as 
unrelenting a satirist as Rowlandson. The other Punch artists, 
whose work is in the same field, resemble Keene in this respect rather 
than Du Maurier. Mr Leonard Raven-Hill recalls Charles Keene 
not merely in temperament but in technique ; like Keene, too, he 
finds his subjects principally in bourgeois life. Mr J. Bernard 
Partridge, though, like Du Maurier, he has an eye for physical 
beauty, is a spectator rather than a critic of life, yet he has made 
his mark as a ” cartoonist.” Phil May (d. 190.^). a modern Touch- 
stone, is less easily classified. Though he wears the cap and bells, 
he is alive to the pity of things ; he sees the pathos no less than the 
humour of his street-boys and “gutter-snipes.” He is, however, a 
jester primarily : an artist, too, of high achievement. Two others 
stand out as masters of the art of social caricature— Frederick 
Barnard and Mr J. F. Sullivan. Barnard's illustrations to Dickens, 
like his original sketches, have a lively humour — the humour of 
irrepressible high spirits — and endless invention. High spirits and 
invention are characteristics also of Mr Sullivan. It is at the British 
artisan and petty tradesman — at the grocer given to adulteration 
and the plumber who outstays his welcome— ithat he aims his most 
boisterous fun. He rebels, too, delightfully, gainst red tape and ail 
the petty tyrannies of officialdom. In political caricature Sir John 
Tenniel remained the leading artist of his day. The death of 
Abraham Lincoln, Bismarck’s fall from power, the tragedy of 
Khartum — to subjects such as these, worthy of a great painter. 
Tenniel has brought a classic simplicity and a sense of dignity 
unknown previously to caricature. It is hard to say in which field 
Tenniel most excels — whether in those ingenious parables in which 
the British Lion and the Russian Bear, John Chinaman, Jacques 
Bonhomme and Uncle Sam play their part — or in the ever-changing 
scenes of the great parliamentary Comedy — or in sombre dramas 
of Anarchy, Famine or Crime — or in those Londbn extra v^anzaa 
in which the syml>olic personalities of Gog and Magog, Father Inames 
and the Fog Fiend, the duke Of Mudford and Mr Punch himself, 
have become familiar. Subjects similar to these have been treated 
also for many years by Mr Lmley Samboume in his fanciful and often 
beautiful designs. In the field of humorous portraiture also, as in 
cartoon-designing, Mr Samboume has made his mark, and he may 
be said almost to have originated, in a small way, that practice of 
illustrating the doings of parliament with comic sketches in which 
Mr Fumiss, Mr E. T. Reed and Sir F. C. Gould were his most 
notable successors. Mr Fumiss satirized the Royal Acaidemy as 
efi[^ctively as the Houses of Parliament, but he has been above all 
the ilittstnitor of parliament-— the creator of Mr Gladstone's collars, 
the thief of Lord Randolph Churdull’s inches, the immortaliscr of so 
many otherwise obsetire politicians who has worked the Hcrase of 
CommonB and its doings into so many hundreds of eccentric desigBs^ 
But Mr Fumiss was never, like Sir F. C. Gould (of the Weatminstar 
GaieUe), a poUticiBn first and a caricaturist afterwards. Gould is 
. an avowed partisani and his carieatnres berime the most formidable 
weapons of the Radical party. ’ Caustic, witty and tellings not 
specially wdl drawn, but draWn well enough^the likenesses unr 
failingly caught ^and recogninsbie at a giaiice— hit “ Picture Pelitica ’’ 
won him a place unique in the ranks of caricaturists. There is no 
evidenoe of such stiunndusneis in the work of Mr £. T. Reed (of 


Punchy, In his parliamentary sketches, as in his Animal Land ’* 
and “ prehistoric Peeps,” Mr Reed is a wholly irresponsible humorist 
and parodist. One finds keen satire, however, in tl\ose “ Re^y- 
made Coats of Arms,” in which he turned at once his heraldic lore 
and hia insight into character to excellent account. In his more 
serious picture in which he has drawn a parallel between the tricoteuses 
awaiting with grim enjoyment tlie fall of the guillotine and those 
modem English gentlewomen who flock to the Old Bailey as to the 
play, we have the true Hogarthian touch. .Mr Gunning King, 
Mr F. H. Townshend, Mr C. E. Brock. Mr Tom Browne, are among the 
younger humorists who have advanced to tlie front rank. Though 
there have been some notable competitors with Punch, there has 
never been a really “ good second.” In Matt Morgan the Tontahawh 
(1863-1867) oould boast an original cartoonist after Tenniel’s style, 
but without Tennicl's power and humour. Morgan’s Tomahawk 
cartoons gained in effect from an ingenious method of printing in 
two colours^ In Fred Barnard, W. G. Baxter, and Mr J, F. Sullivan. 
Jtidy (founded in 1867) po8seH.sed a trio of pictorial hutnoriAls of the 
first rank, and in W. ^wcher a political cartoonist thoroughly to 
the taste of those hot and stroi^ Conservatives to \vhoin Punch's 
faint Whiggery was but Radicalism in disguise. His successor, Mr 
William l^rkinson, was not less loyal to Tory ideas, though more 
urbane in his methods. Fun has liad cartoonists of high merit in 
Mr Gordon Thomson and in Mr Jolm lYoctor, who worked also for 
Moonshins (founded in 1879, now extinct). Moonshine afterwards 
enlisted the services of Alfred Bryan, to whose clever pencil the 
Christmas number of the World was indebted for many years. Ally 
$loper, founded in .1884, is notable only as the widely circulated 
medium for W. G. Baxter’s wild humours, kept up in the same spirit 
by Mr W. F. Thomas, his successor. Pick-me-up could once count a 
staff which rivalled at least the social side of Punch ; Mr Raven-Hill, 
Phil May, Mr Maurice Greiffenhagen and Mr Dudh^ Hardy all 
contributed in their time to its sprightly pages, while Mr S. H, Sinie 
made it the vehicle for his “ squmt-brained ” imaginings. The Will 
o' the TTC?/), the Putlerfly and the Unicorn, kindred ventures, though 
on different lines, all met with an early death. Lika Joko, foundi <l 
in 1894 by Mr Harry Fumiss, who in that vear abandoned Punch, 
and afterwards Fair Game, were also short-fived. To this brief list 
of purely comic or satirical journals should be added the names of 
Severn! daily and weekly publications — and among monthlies flu*. 
Idler, with its caricatures by Mr Scott Rankin, Mr Sime and Mr 
Beerbohm — which have made a special feature of humorous art. 
Among these are the Grapkic, whose Christmas numbers were first 
brightened by Randolph Oildecoit ; the Daily Graphic, enlivened 
sometimes by Phil May and Mr A. S. Boyd ; Vanity Fair, with its 
grotesque portraits ; Truth, to whose Christmas numlwrs Sir F. C. 
Gould contributed some of his l>e8t and most ambitions work, 
printed in colours ; the Sketch, with Phil May and others ; Black 
and White, with Mr Henry Meyer ; the Pall Mall Gaeette, first with 
Sir F. C. Gould, and later with Mr G. R. Halkett. The St Stephen's 
Review, whose crudely powerful cartoons, the work of Tom Merry, 
were so popular, ceased p\ibUcation in 1892. A tribuU' should be 
paid in conclusion to the coloured cartoons of the Weekly Freeman 
and other Irish papers, often remarkable for their humour and talent. 
(See also Cartoon and Illustration.) 

France. — In that ]^cculiar l)ranch of art which is based on irony, 
fun, oddity ami wit, and in which Honore Daumier (i8o8-i87f)), 
next to “ Gavarni ” (1804-1866), remains the undisputed maater, 
France — as has already Ixjen shown — can produce an unbroken 
series of draughtsmen of strong individuality. Though ” Cham ” 
died in 1879, Eug6ne Giraud in 1881, “ 16indon ” in 1884, “ Andre 
Gill in 1085, “ Marcelin “ in 1887, Edouard de Beaumont in 1888, 
Lami in 1891, Alfred Grevin in 1892, and “ Stop ” in J899, a m w 
group arose under the leadership of “ Nadar ” (b. 1820) and Etienne 
Carjat (b. 1828). Mirthful or satirical, and le.ss philosophical than 
of yore, neglecting history for Incident, and humanity for the puppets 
of ' the day, their drawings, which illustrate daily events, will 
perpetuate the manner and anecdotes of the time, though the illustra- 
tions to newspapers, or prints which need a paragraph of explanation, 
show nothing to compare with the Propos de Thomas Virelacquc by 
“ Gavarni.” Quantity perhaps makes up for quality, and some of 
the.se artists deserve special mention. “ Draner ” (b. 1833) and 
“ Henriot ” (b. 1857) are journalists, carrying on the method first 
introduced by “ CfiOm ” in the Univers Illustr^ : realistic sketches, 
with no purpose beyond the droll illustration of facts, amusing at tlie 
time, but 01 no value to the print-collector. M. J, L. Forafn, born 
at Reims in 1852. studied at the ficole des Beaux Arts under Jean 
L6on Gerome and J. B. Carpeaux. He first worked for the Courtier 
Frangais in 1887, and afterwards for Figaro ; he was then drawn 
into the polemical work of politics. Though he has created some 
great types of flunkeydoni, the explanatory story is more to him 
than the picture, which w Often too sketchy, though masterly. 
Reduced reproductions of his work have been is.sued in vbltimes, a 
common form of ];x7pularity never attempted with Daumiex^k fine 
lithographs. M. A. L. Willette, bom at Chdlons-sur-MameJtl 1857, 
a son of Colonel Wfllctte, the aide-de-camp to Marshal Baaaine, 
worked for fbtif years in Alexandre Cabaneis studio, and so gained 
an artistic training which alone would have distingidihed him from 
his le?Iow8« even without the delightful poetical fancy and Watteau- 
like grace which are somewhat unexpected .amid the ugliness of 
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modem life. His work has the value, no doubt, 6£ deep and various 
meaning, but it has als6 intrinsic artistic worth. M. Willette is, in 
fact, the ideal delineator of the more voluptuous and highly spiced 
aspects of contemporary life. “ Caran d’Ache,” a native of Moscow, 
bom in 1858, borrowed from the German caricaturists — mainly from 
W. Busch —his methods of illustrating ** a story without words.** 
He makes fun even of anunals, and is a master of canine physiog- 
nomy. His simple and unerring outline is a method peculiarly his 
own ; now and again his wit rises to grandiloquence, as in his 
Bellona, rushing on an automobile through massacre and con- 
flagrations, and in his £popH (Epic) of shadows thrown on a sheet. 
Among his followers may be included A. Guillaume and Gerbault. 
M. C. L. I>*andre. bom* at Champsecret (Ome), in '1862, is, like 
** Andre Gill,” a draughtsman of monstrosities ; he can get a perfect 
likeness of a face whue exaggerating some particular feature, gives 
his figure a hump-back, as Dan tan did in his statuettes, and has a 
facial dexterity which sometimes does scant justice to his very 
original wit. At the same time he has a true sense of beauty. 
M. Thtophile A. Steinlen, born at Lausanne in 1859, went to Paris 
in 1881. He should l>e studied in his illustrations to Bruant. He 
knows the inmost core of the Butte-Montmartre, and depicts it 
with realistic anrl brutal relish. M. Albert Robida, bom at Compi^igne 
in 1848. collalioratcd with Decaux in 1871 to found La Caricature ; 
he is a paradoxical seer of the possilile future and a curiosity-hunter 
of the past. Old Paris has no secrets from him ; he knows all the 
old stones and costumes of the middle ages, and has illustrated 
Rabelais ; and for fertility of fancy he reminds us of Gustave Dor6, 
but with a sense of movement so vibrant as to be almost distressing. 
” Bac,” lK)m at Vienna in 1859, has infused a strain of the Austrian 
woman into the Parisienne ; representing her merely as a pleasure- 
and love-.seeking creature, as the toy of an evening, he has recorded 
her peccadilloes, her witcheries and her vices. Others who have shot 
folly as it flies are M. Albert Guillaume, who illustrated the Exhibi- 
tion of 1900 in a series of remarkable silhouettes ; ” Mars ” ; ” Henri 
Somm ” ; Ckjrbault ; and Griin. M. Huard depicts to perfection 
the county townsfolk in their elementary psychology. M. Hermann 
Paul, M. Forain's not unworthy successor on the Figaro, is a cruel 
.satirist, who in a single face can epitomize a whole class of society, 
and could catalogue the actors of the comidie humaine in a series of 
drawings. M. Jean Veber loves fantastic subjects, the gnomes of 
fairy-tales and myths ; but he has a biting irony for contemporary 
history, as in the Butcher's Shop, where Bismarck is the blood-stained 
butcher. M. Abel Faivre, a refined and charming painter, is a 
whimsical humorist with the pencil. He shouts us monstrous women, 
fabulously hideous, drawing them with a sort of realism which is 
droll by sheer ugliness. Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec startles us by 
extraordinary dislocations, scrawled limbs and inexplicable 
anatomy ; he has left an inimitable series of sketches of Mmc 
Yvette Guilbert when she was at her thinnest. M. Felix Vallotton 
reproduces crows in blots of black with a J apaaese use of the brush. 
M. G. jeanniot, a notable illustrator, sometimes amuses himself by 
contributing to Le Rire, Le Sourire, Le Pompon, L'Assiette au 
Beurre, &c., drawing the two types he most affects : the fashionable 
world and soldiers. M. Ibels, Capiello and many more might be 
enumerated, but it is im|x>ssible to chronicle all the clever humorous 
artists of the illustrated papers. 

It is the frequent habit of French caricaturists to employ a now- 
de-guerre. We therefore give here a list of the genuine names 
represented by the pseudonyms used alK)ve, together with others 
familiar to the public 

= L. A. Gosset de Guine (1840-1885). 
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= Ferdinand Bach (b. 1859). 

= Emmanuel Poire. 

= Comte Am6d6e de N06 (b. 1818). 

= Victor G6rusez (b, 1840), 

= Jule.s Renard (b. 1833). 

= Faustin Betlxjder (b. 1847). 

=:S. G. Chevalier (1804-1866), 

= Gideon Baril (b. 1832). 

= J. 1 . 1 . Gerard (1803-1847). 
s: Henri Maigrot (b. 1857). 

= Henri Sommier (b. 1844). 

= 1 . O. de Br6ville (b. 1858). 

=s Emile Planat (1825-1887). 
ss Maurice Bonvoisin (b. 1849). 

=Colomb (b. 1849). 

=C. A. Loye (1841-1905). 

55 Felix Toumachon (b. 1820). 

5= Georges Coutan (b. 1853). 

~Ed. GuUlaume (b. 1842). 

55 Gilbert (1,814 184s). 

=:L. E. Lesage (b. 1847). 

= Alphonse Lfevy (b. 1845). 

ss Georges Ooursat* 

asL. P. Morehfotz (b. 1825). 

4ater 19th century German caricature 
m comic papers Kladderadatsch of Berlin 
unich ; the former a political paper with 


little artistic value, in which the ideas alone are clever; whilst the 
illustratimis are merely a more or less clumsy adjunct to the text, 
while the Fliegende Blotter, on the contrary, has artistic merit as 
well as wit. Wilhelm Busch (b. 1832), the most brilliant German 
draughtsman of the last generation, made his dehut with an illustrated 
poem " The Peasant and the Miller,** and won a world-wide reputa- 
tion with the following works : Pater Filuctus, Die Fromme Helene, 
Max und Moritz, Der he,ilige Antonius, Maler Kleksel, Balduin 
Bdhlamm, Die Krlehnisse Knopps des Junggesellen. Busch stands 
alone among the caricaturists ot his nation, inasmuch as he is both 
the author and the illustrator of these works, his witty doggerel 
supplying Germany with household words. The drawings that 
accompany the text are amazing for the skill and directness with 
which he hits the vital mark. A flourish or two and a few touches 
are enough to set before us figures of intensely comical aspect. This 
distinguishes Busch from Adolf Oberlfinder (1845), who became the 
chief draughtsman on Fliegende Bldtter. Busch’s drawings would 
have no meaning apart from the humorous words. Oberl&ndcr 
works with the pencil only. Men, animals, trees, objects, are en- 
dowed by him with a mysterious life of their own. Without the 
help of any verlial joke, lie achieves the funniest results simply liy 
seeing and accentuating the comical side of everything. His 
drawings are caricature in the strict sense of the word, its principle 
being the exaggeration of some natural characteristic. The new 
generation of contributors to Fliegende Bldtter do not work on these 
lines. Busch and Oberlander were both offshoots of the romantic 
school ; they made fun of modem novelties. Hermann Schlittgen, 
Meg^ndorfer, H. Vogel-Plauen, R6ne Reinicke, Adolf Hcngelcr 
and Fritz Wahle are the sons of a self-satisfied time, triumphing in 
its own chic, elegance and grace ; hence they do not parody what 
they see, but simply depict it. The wit lies exclusively in the text ; 
the illustrations aim merely at a direct representation of street or 
drawing-room scenes. It is this which gives to Fliegende Bldtter 
its value as a pictorial record of the history of Cierman manners. Its 
pages arc a permanent authority on the subject for those who desire 
to see the social aspects of Germany during the last quarter of the 
igtii century onwards. At the same time a falling-off in the brilliancy 
of this periodical was perceptible. Its fun became domestic and 
homely ; it has faithfully adhered to the old technique of w’ood- 
engraving, and made no effort to keep pace with the modem methods 
of reproduction. German caricature, to live and flourish, was not 
keeping pace with the development of the art ; it had to take into 
its service the gay effects of colour, and derive fresh inspiration 
from the sweeping lines of the ornamental draughtsman. This led 
to the appearance of three new weekly papers : Jugend, Das Narren- 
schiff and Simplicissimus. Jugend, started in 1896 by Georg Hirth 
in Munich, collected from the first a group of gifted young artists, 
more especially Th6ny, Bernhard Pankok and Julius Dicz, who 
based their style on old German wood -engraving ; Fidus, who 
lavished the utmost beauty of line in unshaded pen-and-ink work ; 
Rudolf Wilke, whose grotesques have much in common with Forain’s 
clever drawings ; Angelo Jank and R. M. Eichler, who work with a 
delightful bonhomie. Among the draughtsmen on the Narrenschiff 
(The Ship of Fools), Hans B^uschek Is worthy of mention as having 
made the types of Berlin life all his own ; and while this paper gives 
us for the most part inoffensive satire on society, Simplicissimus. 
first printed at Munich and then at Zurich, under the editorship of 
Albert langen, shows a marked Socialist and indeed Anarenist 
tendency, subjecting to ridicule and mockery everything that has 
hitherto been held as unassailable by such weapons ; it reminds us 
of the scathing satire of Honor6 Daumier in La Caricature at the 
time of Louis Philippe. Thomas Theodor Heine ( 1 867) is unsurpassed 
in this style for his power of expression and variety of technique. 
We must admire his delicate draughtsmanship, or again, his drawing 
of the figure with the heavy line of heraldic ornament, and his broad 
and monumental grasp of the grotesque. His laughter is often 
insolent, but he is more often the preacher, scourge in hand, who 
ruthlessly unveils all the daric side of life. Next to him come Paul, 
an incomparable limner of student life and the manners and customs 
of the Bavarian populace ; E. Thdny, a wonderfully clever cari- 
caturist of the airs and assumption of' the Prussian Junker and the 
Prussian subaltern ; J. C. Eugh and F. von Regnieck, who make 
fun of the townsman and political spouter in biting and searching 
satire. The standard of caricature is at the present time a high one 
in Germany : indeed, the modem adoption of the pen-line, which 
has arisen since the impressionists in oil-painting repudiated line, 
had its orimn in the influence of caricature. 

United States. — The proverbial irreverence of the American mind 
even towards its most cherished personages and ideals has made it 
particularly responsive to the appeal of caricature. At first an 
importation, it developed but slowly ; then it burst into luxuriant 
gro w t h , sometimes exceeding the limits of wise and careful cultiva- 
tion. In the early ^riod of American caricature, sdmost the only 
native is F. O. G. Parley (1822-1888), an illustrator of some im- 
portance ; the other names include the en^ver Paul Revere (chiefly 
mmous for a picturesque exploit in the War of Independence) ; a 
Scotsman, Wulimn Charles; the Englishmen, Matt Mors^ and 
£. P. 3 ellew ; and the Germans, Thonuw Nast and Joseph Kapler. 

The name of Thomas Nast overshadows and sums up American 
political caricature. Nast, who was bom in Bavaria in 1840, was 
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brought to America at the age of six ; and his training and ail his 
interests were strongly American. At fourteen he was an illustrator 
on Leslie's Weekly, and was sent at twenty to England to illustrate 
the famous Sayers-Heenan piize-fight. He then went as recorder 
of Garibaldi's ^mpaign of r86o. He returned to Atnerica known 
only as an illustrator. The Civil War did not awaken his latent 
genius till 1864, when he published a cartoon of fierce irony against 
the political party which opposed Lincoln’s re-election and advocated 
peace measures with the Southern confederacy. This cartoon not 
only made Nast famous, but may be said to contain *the germ of 
American caricature; for all that had go^ before was too crude in 
technique to pass muster even as ^od caricature. 

The magnificent corruption of Tammany Hall under the leader- 
ship of William M. Tweed, the first of the great municipal “ bosses,** 
gave Nast a subject worth attacking. Siegfried, earnest but light- 
hearted, armed with the mightier sword of the pen of ridicule, 
assailed the monster ensconced in his trcsasure-cave, and after a 
long battle won a brilliant victory. NaSt did not always rely on a 
mere picture to carry his thrust ; often his cartoon consisted of only 
a minor figure or two looking at a large placard on which a long and 
poignantly-worded attack was delivered m cold type. At other times 
the most ingonious pictorial subtlety was displayed. This long series 
sounds almost the whole gamut of caricature, from downright 
ridicule to the most lofty denunciation. A very happy device was 
the representation of Tweed’s face by a money-bag with only dollar 
marks for features, a device which, strangely enough, made a 
curiously faithful likeness of the " boodle ’’-loving despot. When, 
finally, Tweed tqok to flight, to e^pc imprisonment, he was recog- 
nized and caught, it is said, entirely through the wide familiarity 
given to his image in Nast’s cartoons. 

When Nast retired from Harper's Weekly he was succeeded by 
Charles Green Bush (born 1842 ; died 1909). With even greater 
technical resources, he Jias poured forth a series of cartoons of 
remarkable evenness of skill and interest ; he soon left weekly for 
daily journalism. He never won, single-handed, such a battle as 
Nast’s, but his drawings have a more general, perhaps a more lasting 
interest. When he left Harper's Weekly he was succeeded by W. A. 
Rogers, who composed many ingenious and telling cartoons. 

Ihe vogue which, through Nast, Harper's Weekly gave to cari- 
cature prepared the way tor the first purely comic weekly paper, 
Puckt founded by two Germans, and for long pubUshed in a German 
a.s well as an English edition — a journal which ha.s cast its influence 
generally in favour of the Democratic party. It is worth noting 
that not only the founders but the spirit of American caricature 
have been rather German than English, the American comic papers 
more closely resembling Fliegende Bldtier, for example, than Punch, 
One of the founders of Puck was Joseph Keppler (1838-1894), long 
its chief caricaturist. 

The Republican party soon found a champion in Judge, a weekly 
satirical paper which resembles Puck closely in its crudely coloured 
pages, though somewhat broader and less ambitious in tlie spirit and 
execution of its black-and-white illustrations. These two papers 
have kept rather strictly to permanent staffs, and have furni.shed 
the opening for many popular draughtsmen, such as Bernhard 
Gillam (d. 1896), and his brotlier, Victor ; J. A. Wales (d. x886) ; 
£. Zimmermann, whose extremely plebeian and broadly treated types 
often obscure the observation and Falstaifian humour displayed in 
them ; Grant Hamilton ; Frederick Opper, for many years devoted 
to the trials of suburban existence, and later concenieci in combating 
the trusts ; C. J. Taylor, a graceful technician ; H. Smith ; Frank A. 
Nankivell, whose pretty athletic girls are prone to attitudinizing; 
J. Mortimer Flagg ; F. M. Howarth ; Mrs France.s O'Neill Latham, 
whose personages are singularly well modelled and alive ; and Miss 
Baker Baker, a skilful draughtswoman of animals. 

A stimulus to genuine art in caricature was given by the establish- 
ment (1883) of weekly Lite, edited by J. A. Mitchell, a clever 
draughtsman as well as an original writer. It is to this paper that 
America owes the discovery and encouragement of its most remark- 
able artist - humorist, Charles Dana Gibson, whose technioue has 
developed through many interesting phases from exceeding delicacy 
to a sculpturesque boldne.ss of line without losing its ricn texture, 
and without becoming monotonous. Mr Gibson is chiefly beloved 
by his public for his almost idolatrous realizaticma of the beautiful 
American woman of various types, ages and environments. His 
works are, however, full of the most subtle character-observations, 
and American men of all walks of life, and foreigners of every type, 
impart as much importance and humour to his pages as his " Gibson 
girls** give radiance. His admitted devotion to Du Maurier, in 
reverence for the beautiful %voman beautifully attired, has led some 
critics to set him down as a mere disciple, while his powerfuMndi- 
viduality has led others to accuse him hi monotonv ; but a serious 
examination of his worh hu seemed to reveal that he has gone 
beyend the genius of Du Maurier in sophistication, if not in vanety, 
of subjects and treatment. As much as any other artist Mr Gibson 
has studiously tried new experiments in the new fields opened by 
modernised pi^occsses of ph6ti>«nginying, hjis been an important 
influence m noth English and American linfriUustration. 

Amms, other students of society, partlcule^r. success has been 
achievedW C, S. Reinhart (1844-1806), Charles Hov^rd Johnson 
(d. ms), H. W: M^ickar, S. W. van Schafck, A. E. IStdnter, W. H. 


Hyde, W. T. Smedley and A. B. Wcnzell, each of them strongly 
individual m maxmer and often full of verve and truth. 

Life, and other comic papers, including for many years TrtUk, 
also brought forward caricaturists of distinct worth and a marked 
tendency to specialization. F. E. Atwood (d. 1900) was ingenious 
in cartoons lightly allegorical ; Oliver Herford has shown a l^cina- 
tion elusive of analysis m his drawings as in his verse ; T. S. Sullivant 
has made a quaintly intellectual application of the old-world devices 
of hurge heads, small bodies, and the like ; Peter Newell has developed 
individuality both in treatment and in humour ; E. W. Kemble is 
noteworthy among the exploiters of negro life; and H. B. Eddy, 
Augustus Dirk, Robert L. Wagner, A. Anderson, F. Sarka and T. 
Swinnerton have all displayed marked individuali^. 

In distinction from the earlier period, the modem school of 
American caricature is strongly national, not only in subject, but 
in orimn, training and in mental attitude, exception being made 
of a tew notable figures, such as Michael Angelo Woolf, bom in 
England, and of a somewhat Cruikshankian technique. He came 
to America while young, and contributed a long series of what may 
be called slum-fantasies, instinct alike with laughter and sorrow, 
at times strangely combining extravagant melodrama with a most 
plausible and convincing impossibility. His drawings must always 
lie very close to the affections of the large audience that welcomed 
them. American also by adoption is Henry Mayer, a German by 
birth, who has contributed to many of the chief comic papers of 
France, England, Germany and America. 

Entirely native in every way is the art of A. B. Frost (b. 1851), a 
prominent humorist who deals with the life of the common people. 
His caricature (he is also an illustrator of versatility and importance) 
is distinguished by its anatomical knowledge, or, rather, anatomical 
imagination. Violent as the action of his figures frequently is, it is 
always convincing. Such triumphs as the tragedy of the kind- 
hearted man and the ungrateful bull-calf ; the spinster’s cat that 
ate rat poison, and many others, force the most serious to laughter 
by their amazing velocity of action and their unotuousness of ex- 
pression. Frost is to American caricature what “ Artemus Ward ’* 
has been to American humour, and his field of publication has been 
chiefly the monthly magazine. 

The influence of the weekly periodicals has been briefly traced. 
A later development was the entrance of the omnivorous daily 
newspaper into the field of both the magazine and the weekly. 
For many years almost every newspaper has printed its daily car- 
toon, generally of a political nature. Few of the cjirtoonists have 
been able to keep up the pace of a daily inspiration, but C. G. Bush 
has been unusually successful in the attempt. Yet an occasional 
success atones for many slips, and the cartoonists are known and 
eagerly watched. The most influential has doubtless been Homer 
C. Davenport, whose slender artistic resources have been eked out 
by a vigour and mercilessness of assault rare even in American 
annals. He has a Rabelaisian complacency and skill in making a 
])ortrait magnificently repulsive, and his caricatures are a vivid 
example of the school of cartoonists who believe in slashing rather 
than merely prodding or tickling the obiect of attack. Charles G. 
Nelan (1859-1904) frequently scored, ana in the wide extent of the 
United States one finds keen wils busily assailing the manifold evils 
of life. Noteworthy among them are : Thos. E. Powers, H. R. 
Heaton, Albert Levering, Clare Angell and R. C. Swayne. 

Scandinavia. — Caricature flourishes also in the Scandinavian 
countries, but few names are known beyond their borders. Profe.ssor 
Hans Tegner of Denmark is an exception ; his illustrations to Hans 
Andersen (English edition, 1900) have carried his name wherever 
that author is appreciated, yet his reputation was made in the 
Danish Punch, which was founded after the year 1870 but has long 
ceased to exist. Alfred Schmidt and Axel Tniess have contributed 
notable sketches to Puk and its successor Klockhaus, but in point 
of style they scarcely carry on the tradition of their predecessor, 
Fritz Jurgensen. Among humorous artists of Norwi^, To. Kittelsen 
perhaps holds the leading place, and in Sweden, Bruno Liijefors. 
best known as a brilliant painter of bird life. 

Bibliography. — Rules for Drawing Caricature, with an Essay on 
Comic Painting, by Francis Grose (8vo, London, 1788) ; Historical 
Sketch of the Art of Caricaturing, by J. Peller Malcolm (4to, London, 
1813) ; History of Caricature and Grotesque in Literature and Art, by 
Thomas Wright (8vo, London, 1865) ; Music de la caricature, by 
Jaime ; (a) Histoire de la caricature antique ; (b) Histoire de la 
caricature au moyen dge et sous fa renaissance ; (c) Histoire de la 
caricature sows la riforme et la Hgue ; (d) Histoire de la caricature 
sous la ripublique, Vempire, et la restauration ; (e) Histoire de la 
caricature moderne (5 vols.), by Champfieury (i.e. Jules Fleury), 
(8vo, Paris) ; Le Music secret ae la caricature, by Champfieury (%,e, 
Jules Fleury), (8vo, Paris) ; VArt du rire et de la cartc€Uure, \sy 
Ars^ Alexandre (8vo, Paris) ; Caricature and other Comic Art, by 
James Parton (^. 4to, New York, 1878) ; Le Miroir de la vie : la 
Caricature, by Robert de la Sizeranne (8vo, Paris, 1902), (tracing 
the aesthetic development of the art and spirit of caric^ure); La 
Caricature d travers ies siicles, by Georges Vcyxat 4 to, Paris) ; La 
Caricature et les caricaturistes, by fimile Bagaud (with a preface by 
Ch. Maadre). (fo., Paris) ; U Rire et la caricature,^ Paul Gaultier 
(with A pre&ce ty Sully Prudhomme), (8vo, Paris, 1906), (a work 
of originality, dwelling not only on the aesthetic but On riie essentially 
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pessiinistic side ot satiric art) ; English Caricaiurisis and Graphic 
Humorists of the Nineteenth Century, by Graham Bveritt (i.e, William 
Rodgers Richardson), (4to, London, 1886). (a careful and interesting 
survey) ; La Caricature en Angieterre, by Ai^ustin Pilva (8vo, Paris, 
1902), (an able criticism from the point of view of psycho-sociology) ; 
The History of Punch, by M. H. Spielmann (8vo, London, 1893), 
(dealing with caricature art of England during the half-century 
covered by the book) ; Magazine of Art, passim, for biographies of 
£n([Hsh caricaturists — “ Our Graphic Humorists " ; Social Pictorial 
by George du Maurier (lamo, London, 1898); Les Moeurs 
et la caricature en France, by J. Grand-Carteret (8vo, Paris, 1885) ; 
La Caricature et Vhumeur frangais au XIX* circle, by Raoul Deberdt 
(8vo, Paris) ; Les Mattres de la caricature frangaise en XIX* siicle, 
by Armand Dayot (Paris) ; Nos humoristes, by Ad. Brisson (4to, 
pEuis, 1900) ; Les Moeurs et la caricature en Allemagne, Ac., by 
J. Grand-Carteret (8vo, Paris, 1885). See also biographies of 
Charles Keene, H. Paumier, John Leech, &c., indicated under those 
names. (M. H. S.) 


C^GARA, a town of the province of Leyte, island of Leyte, 
PhiHppine Islands, on Carigara Bay, 22 m. W. of Tacloban, 
the' capital. Pop. (1903) 19,488, including that of Capoocan 
(3106), annexed to Carigara in the same year. Carigara is open 
to coast trade, exports large quantities of hemp, raises much 
rice, and manufactures cotton and abaca fabrics. It also has 
important fisheries. 

l^fRlGNAIKO, a town of Piedmont, Italy, in the province of 
Turin, ii m. S. by steam tramway from the town of Turin. Pop. 
(1901) town, 4672, commune, 7104. It has a handsome church 
(S. Giovanni Battista) erected in 1756-1766 by the architect 
Benedetto Alfieri di Sostegno (1700-1767), uncle of the poet 
Alfieri. S. Maria delle Grazie contains the tomb of Bianca 
Palaeologus, wife of Duke Charles I. of Savoy, at whose court 
Bayard was brought up. The town passed into the hands of the 
counts of Savoy in 1418. 

Carignano was erected by Charles Emmanuel I. of Savoy into 
a principality as an appanage for his third son, Thomas Francis 
(1596-1656), whose descendant, Charles Albert, prince of Carig- 
nano, became king of Sardinia on the extinction of the elder line 
of the house of Savoy with the death of Charles Felix in 1831. 
The house of Carignano developed two junior branches, those of 
Soissons and Villafranca. The first of these, which became 
extinct in 1734, was founded by Eugene Maurice, second son of 
Thomas, by his wife Marie de Conde, countess of Soissons, who 
received his mother’s countship as his appanage. In 1662 the 
town of Yvois in the Ardennes was raised by Louis XIV. into a 
duchy in his favour, its name being changed at the same time to 
Carignan. The famous Prince Eugene was the second son of 
the first duke of Carignan . The branch of V illafranca started with 
Eugene Marie Louis (d. 1785), second son of Louis Victor of 
Carignano, whose grandson Eugene (1816-1888), afterwards an 
admiral in the Italian navy, was created prince of Savoy- 
Carignano, by King Charles Albert in 1834. He had contracted 
a morganatic marriage, and in 1888, on the occasion of his 
silver wedding, the title of countess of Villafranca was bestowfed 
upon his wife, his eldest son, Filiberto, being at the same time 
created count of Villafranca, and his younger son, Vittorio, 
count of Soissons. 


CARILLON, an arrangement for playing tunes upon a set of 
bells by mechanical means. The word is said to be a Fr. form 
Of Late Lat. or Ital. quadriglioy a simple dance measure on four 
notes or for four persons (I^t. quattuor) ; and is used sometimes 
for the tune played, sometimes (and more commonly in England) 
for the set of bells used in playing it. llie earliest medieval 
attempts at bell music, as distinct from mere noise, seem to have 
consisted in striking a row of small bells by hand with a hammer, 
and illustrations in MSS. of the 12th and 13th centuries show 


this process on three, four or even eight bells. The introduction 
of mechanism in the fofm either of a barrel (see Barkel^Orgak) 
with pegs or studs and revolving in connexion With the 
ery of a clock, or of a keyboard struck by hand {carillon 
r)^ made it possible largely to Increase the number of 
1 the range kA harmonies. In Belgium, the home of the 
the art of the cariUonneur was at one time brought to 
'^rifection and held in high esteem (see Bell); but even 
there it is gradually giving way to mechanism. In England 


manual skill has never been much employed, though keyboards 
on the continental model have been introduced, e,g, at th^ 
Manchester town hall, at Eaton Hall, and elsewhere ; carillon 
music being mainly confined to hymn tunes at regular intervals 
(generally three hours), or chimes at the hours a^ intervening 
quarters. The “ Cambridge ’’ and “ Westminster ” chimes are 
very familiar ; and more recently chimes have been composed 
by Sir John Stainer for Freshwater in the Isle of Wight (“ Tenny- 
son ” Chimes), and by Sir Charles Stanford for “ Bow Bells ” in 
London. 

OARINI, a town in the province of Palermo, Sicily, 13 m, 
by rail W.N.W. of Palermo. Pop. (1901) 13,931. On the coast 
are some ruins of the ancient Hyccara, the only Sican settlement 
(probably a fishing village) on the coast. It was stormed and 
taken by the Athenians in 415 bx., and the inhabitants, among 
them the famous courtesan I^is, sold as slaves. At La Grazia 
Christi mi o ttacombs have been found (iVoL degliScavi, 1899, 362). 

CARINTHIA (Ger. Kiimten)^eL duchy and crownland of Austria, 
bounded E. by Styria, N. by Styria and Salzburg, W. by Tirol, 
and S. by It^y, Gorz and Gradisca and Camiola. It has an 
area of 4005 sq. m. Carinthia is for the most part a mountainous 
region, divided by the Drave, which traverses it from west to east 
into two parts. To the north of the valley of the Drave the duchy 
is occupied by the Hohe Tauern and the primitive Alps of Carin- 
thia and Styria, which belong to the central zone of the Eastern 
Alps. The Hohe Tauern contains the massifs of the Gross 
Glockper (12,455 ft.), the Hochnarr (10,670 ft.) and the Ankogel 
(11,006 ft.), and is traversed by the ^dles of the Hochthor 
and the Malnitzer Tauern, which separates these groups from 
one another. To the east of the Hohe Tauern stretches the group 
of the primitive Alps of Carinthia and Styria, namely the Pollaer 
Alps with the glacier-covered peak of the Hafner Eck (10,041 ft.); 
the Stang Alps with the highest peak the Eisenhut (8007 ft.) ; 
the Saualpe with the highest peak the Grosse Saualpe (6825 ft.) ; 
and finally the Koralpen chain or the Stainzer Alps (7023 ft.) 
separated from the preceding group by the Lavant valley. The 
country south of the Drave is occupied by several groups of the 
southern limestone zone, namely the Camic Alps, the Julian 
Alps, the Karawankas and the Steiner Alps. The Carnic Alps 
are divided by the Gail valley in the South Camic group and the 
northern Gailthal Alps. They are traversed by the Pontebba 
or Pontafel Pass, through which passes one of the principal 
Alpine roads from Italy to Austria. The road is covered by the 
fortress of Malborgeth, where Captain Hensel with a handful 
of men met with a heroic death defending the place against an 
overwhelming French force in the campaign of 1809. A similar 
fate overtook, on the same day, the i8th of May 1809, Captain 
Hermann von Hermannsdorf and his small garrison, who were 
defending the Predil fort. This fort covers the road which 
traverses the Predil Pass in the Julian Alps and is the principal 
road leading from Carinthia to the Coastland. Commemorative 
monuments have been erected in both places. The Gailthal 
Alps end with the Dobratsch or Villacher Alp (7107 ft.), situated 
to the south-west of Villach (q-if.), which is celebrated as one of the 
finest views in the Whole eastern Alps. South of Herm^or, the 
principal place of the Gail valley, is the chain of mountains which 
is famous as being the only place where the beautiful Wuifenda 
Carinthiaca is found. The highest peaks in the Km-awankas 
are the Grosse Mittagskogel (7033 ft.), the Och Obir (7023 ft.) 
and the Petzen (6934 ft.). The Ursula Berg (5563 ft.) ends the 
group of the Karawan^, which are continued by the Steiner Alps. 

The principal river is the Drave, which flows from west to east 
through the length of the duchy, and receives in its course the 
waters of all the other streams, except the Fella, which reaches 
the Adriatic by its junction wirii the Tagliamento. Its principal 
tributaries are the Gafl on the right, and the M 511 , the Lieser, 
the Gurk with the Gian, and the Lavant on the left. Catinthia 
possesses a great numb^ of Alpine lakes, which, unlike the other 
Ai 4 ^ kkesy lie in the loimtudinal valleys. The principal 
lakes are : the MOlstfitter^see sq. m. in extent, 90S ft. deep, 
at w. altitude of 1902 ft.), the Wdither-sce (z7 sq. m. in extent, 
2t2 n. deep, At an cdtitude of 1438 ft.), the C)raiach-see(iof sq* ni. 



inextent> x5oft.deep> at an altitude of 1599 ft.^and the elongated 
Weissen^see (4^1x1. long^ 309 ft. deep^ at an altitude of 3937 ft.). 

The climate is severe in the north and north-west parts^ but t^ 
south and south-east districts are milder, while the most favoured 
part is the Lavant valley . Of the total area only 13-71 % is arable 
land, 10-50 % is occupied by meadows and gardens, 5-18 % by 
pastures, while 44*24 % is covered by forests, almost exclusively 
pine-forests. Cattle-rearing is well develop^, and the horses 
bred in Carinthia enjoy a good reputation. The mineral wealth of 
Carinthia is great, and consists in lead, iron, zinc and coal. Iron 
ore is extracted in the region of the Saualpe, and is worked in the 
foundries of St Leonhard, St Gertraud, Pravali, Hirt,, Treibach 
and Eberstein. About two-thirds of the total, production of 
lead in Austria is extracted in Carinthia, the principal places 
being Bleiberg and Raibl. The metallurgic industries are well 
developed, and consist in the production of iron, steel, machinery, 
small-arms, lead articles, wire-cables and rails. The principal 
manufacturing places are Pravali, Briickl, Klagenfurt, Lippitz- 
bach, Wolfsberg, St Veit and Buchscheiden near Feldkirchen. 
The manufacture of small-arms is concentrated at Ferlach. 
Other trades are the manufacture of paper, leather, cement 
and the exploitation of forests. 

The population of Carinthia in 1900 was 367,344, which 
corresponds to 91 inhabitants per sq. m. According to nation- 
ality, 71*54% were Germans, and 28-39 % Slovenes, mostly 
settled in the districts adjoining the Slovene province of Camiola. 
Over 94 % of the population were Roman Catholics. The local 
diet, of which the bishop of Gurk is a member ex officio, is cx)m- 
posed of 37 members, and Carinthia sends 10 deputies to the 
Reichsrat at Vienna, For administrative purposes, the province 
is divided into seven districts, and an autonomous municipality, 
Klagenfurt (pop. 24,314), the capital. Other principal places 
are : Villach (^90), Wolfsl>erg (4852), St Veit (4667), an old 
town, the former capital of Carinthia up to 1518, Pravali (4047), 
Travis (3640), a favourite summer-resort and tourist place, 
Bleiberg (3435)^ Volkermarkt (2606) and Spittal (2564). 

Carinthia is so called from the Cami, a Celtic people, and in 
the time of Augustus it formed part of Noricum. After the fall | 
of the Roman empire, it was the nucleus of the kingdom of 
Carentania, which was founded by Samo, a Frankish adventurer, i 
but soon fell to pieces after his death. Under Charlemagne 
it constituted a margravate, wluch in 843 passed into the hands 
of Louis the German, whose grandson Amulf was the first to 
bearthetitleof duke of Carinthia. The duchy was held by various 
families during the iith, 12th and 13th centuries, and at length 
in 1335 was bestowed by Louis the Bavarian on the dukes of 
Austria. It was divided into Upper or Western Carinthia and 
Lower or Eastern ; of these the former fell to France in 1809, 
but was reconquered in 1813. It was created a separate crown- 
land in 1849. 

See Aelschker, GesekickU Kdrniens (Klagenfurt, 1885). 

CARINUS» MARCUS AUREUUS, Roman emperor, a.d. 
28^284, was the elder son of the emperor Cams, on whose 
accesskm he was appointed governor of the western portion of 
the empire. He fou^t with success against the German tribes, 
but soon left the defence (A the Upper Rhine to his legates and 
returned to Rome, where he abandoned himself to all kinds of 
debauchery and excess. He also celebrated the ludi Romani 
on a scale of unexampled magnificence. After the death of 
Carus, the army in the l^st demanded to be led back to Eurc^, 
and Numerianus, the younger son of Carus, was forced to comply. 
During a halt at Chalcedon, Numerianus was murdered, and 
Diocletian, commander of the body-guards, was proclaimed 
emperor by the soldiers. Carinus at once left Rome and set out 
for the East to meet Diocletian. On hk way through Pannpnia 
hejiut down the usurper M. Aurdius Julianus^ and encountered 
the army ol Diocletiaa in Moesia. Carinus was successful in 
several engagements, and at the battle on the Utogjas {Morava), 
according to one account, the vakeir of hk troops had 
the di^,^ when be was assaaainated by a tribune wboae wife he 
had aednoed. In another acco un t, the battle k r^esented as 
having- restthed in a complete victory hr Dioderian* Ouiniw 
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has the reputation of having been one of the worst . the 
emperors, 

YQpiscus. Carinus (maii^ the recitiU qI his crimes) ; Aurelius 
Victor, De Caesaribus, 38, fipit. 38 ; Eutropius ix. 18-20 ; Zonaras 
xii. 30 ; Orosius \*ii. 25 ; Pauly- Wissowa, Jfeahncyrlopddie, ii. 24 ff. 
(Henze). 

OARIPE, i small town of Venezuela in the state of Bermudez, 
about 53 m. E.S.E. of Caman 4 . It is the chief station of the 
Otpuchin missions to the Chayma Indians, founded toward the 
close of the 17th century, and stands 2635 ft. above sea-level, 
in a fertile valley of the Sierra Bergantin, long celebrated for its 
cool, invigorating climate, 'fhe locality is dso celebrated for 
the extensive system of oaves in the limestone rocks found in its 
vicinity, which were described by Humboldt in his Personal 
Narrative, The principal cave, known as the Cueva del Guacharo, 
extends inward a distance of 2800 ft. with a height of ft. 
These caves arc frequented by a species of night-hawk, called 
jp^kofo, which nests in the recesses of the rocks, llie young are 
killed in great numbers for their oil. Caripe itself has a popula- 
tion of only 580, but the valley and neighbouring stations have 
about ten times that number. Caripe .should not be confounded 
with Rio Caribe, a town and port on the Cariblxsan coast a short 
distance east of C^arupano, which has a population of about 6000. 

CARISBROOKE, a town in the isle of Wight, England, 1 m. 
S. of Newport. Pop. (1901) 3993. The valley of the Lugley 
brook separates the village horn the steep conicuil hill crowned 
by the castle, the existence of which has given Carisbrooke 
its chief fame. There are remains of a Roman villa in the valley, 
but no reliable mention of Carisbrooke occurs in Saxon times, 
though it has commonly been identihed with the Saxon fVihi- 
garaburk captured by Cerdic in 5 30. Carisbrooke is not mentioned 
by name in the Domesday Survey, but Bowcombe, its principal 
manor, was a dependency of the royal manor of Aznesbury, and 
was obtained from the king by William Fitz Osbern in exchange 
for three Wiltshire manors. The castle is mentioned in the 
Survey under Alvington, and was probably raked by William 
Fitz Osbern, who was made first lord of the Isle of Wight. From 
this date lordship of the Isle of Wight was always associated 
with ownership of the castle, which thus became the seat of 
government of the island. Henry I. bestowed it on Richard dc 
Red vers, in whose family it continued until Isabella de Fortibus 
sold it to Edward L, after which the government was entrusted 
to wardens as representatives of the crown. The keep was 
added to the castle in the reign of Henry I., and in the reign of 
Elizabeth, when the Spanhli Armada was expected, it was 
surrounded by an elaborate pentagonal fortification. The castle 
was garrisoned by Baldwin de Redvers for the empress Maud 
in 1 1 36, but was captured by Stephen. In the reign of Richard 11 . 
it was unsuccessfully attacked by the French ; Charles I. was im- 
pri^ned here for fourteen months before his execution. After- 
wards his two youngest children were confined in the castle, • 
and the Princess Elizabeth died there. In 1904 the chapel of St 
Nicholas in the castle was reopened and reconsecrated, having 
been rebuilt as a national memorial of Charles I. The remains 
of the castle are extensive and imposing, and the keeper’s house 
and other pkrts are inhalnted, but the king’s apartments are in 
ruins. Wiriiin the walls is a well 200 ft. deep ; and another in 
the centre of the keep is reputed to have been still deeper. The 
church of St Mary, Carisbrooke, has a beautiful Perpendicular 
tower, and contains transitional Norman portions. Only the 
site can be traced of the Cistercian priory to which it belonged. 
This was founded shortly after the Conquest and originated 
from the endowment whici the monks of Lyre near Evreux held 
in Bowcombe, inchiding the church, mdl, houses, land and tithes 
of the manor. Richard II. bestowed it on the abbey of Mount- 
grace in Yorkshire. It was restored by Heniy IV., but was 
dissolved 1 ^ act of parhament in the reign of Henry V., who 
bestowed it on Ins newly ^founded chai^r-housc at Sheen. 
Carisbrooke former^ had a considerable market, several milk, 
and vahiaMe fisheries, but it never ac^ired mumcipal or repre- 
sentative rights, asid was important only as the site of the castle. 

See Victoria County Hutof3h-ffam^slnre ; William WestaU, Rfs- 

of Carisbrooke CcuUe 
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CARlSSIMly GIAdOMO (r. 1604*1674); one of the most cele* 
brated masters of the Italian, or, more accurately, the Roman 
school of music, was bom about 1604 in Marino (near Rome). 
Of his life ^dmost nothing is known. At the age of twenty he 
became chapel-master at Assisi, and in 1628 he obtained the same 
position at ^e church of St Apollinaris belonging to the Collegium 
(Jermanicum in Rome, which he held till his death on the 12th 
of January 1674, at Rome. He seems never to have left Italy. 
The two great achievements generally ascribed to him are the 
further development of the recitative, lately introduced by 
Monteverde, and of infinite importance in the history of dramatic 
music; and the invention of the chamber-cantata, by which 
Carissimi superseded the madrigals formerly in use. His position 
in the history of church music and vocal chamber music is 
somewhat similar to that of Cavalli in the history of opera. It 
is impossible to say who was really the inventor of the chambeiv 
cantata ; but Carissimi and Luigi Rossi were the composers who 
first made this form the vehicle for the most intellectual style of 
chamber-music, a function which it continued to perform until 
the death of Alessandro Scarlatti, Astorga and Marcello. Of his 
oratorios Jephihah has been published by Novello & Co., and is 
well known ; this work and others are important as definitely 
establishing the form of oratorio unaccompanied by dramatic 
action, which has maintained its hold to the present day. He 
also may claim the merit of having given greater variety and 
interest to the instrumental accompaniments of vocal composi- 
tions. Dr Burney and Sir John Hawkins published specimens of 
his compositions in their works on the history of music ; and Dr 
Aldrich collected an almost complete set of his compositions, at 
present in the library of Christ Church, Oxford. The British 
Museum also possesses numerous valuable works by this great 
Italian master. Most of his oratorios are in the Biblioth^que 
Nationale at Piu'is. 

CARUBTON, mULLIAM (1794-1869), Irish novelist, was born 
at Prillisk, Qogher, Co. Tyrone, on the 4th of March 1794. 
His father was a tenant farmer, who supported a family of 
fourteen children on as many acres, and yoimg Carleton passed 
his early life among scenes precisely similar to those he after- 
wards delineated with so much power and truthfulness. His 
Father was remarkable for his extraordinary memory, and had a 
thorough acquaintance with Irish folklore ; the mother was noted 
throughout the district for the sweetness of her voice. The 
beautiful character of Honor, the miser ^s wife, in Fardorougha, 
is said to have been drawn from her. 

The education received by Carleton was of a very humble 
description. As his father removed from one small farm to 
another, he attended at various places the hedge-schools, which 
used to be a notable feature of Irish life. The admirable little 
picture of one of these schools is given in the sketch called 
“ The Hedge School ” included in Traits and Stories of Irish 
Peasantry, Most of his learning was gained from a curate 
named Keenan, who taught a cl^sical school at Donagh (Co. 
Monaghan), which Carleton attended from 1814 to i8i6. Before 
this Carleton had resolved to prosecute his education as a poor 
scholar at Munster, with a view to entering the dhurch ; but 
in obedience to a warning dream, the story of which is told 
in the Poor Scholar, he returned home, where he received the 
unbounded veneration of the neighbouring peasantry for his 
supposed wonderful learning. An amusing account of this 
phase of his existence is given in the littie sketch, “ Denis 
D’Shaughnessy.*^ About the age of nineteen he undertook one 
^f the religious pilgrimages 3 ien common in Ireland. His 
experiences as a pilgrim, narrated in “ The Lough Derg Pilgrim,** 
made him resign for ever the thought of entering tJie church, 
md he eventually became a Protestant. His vacillating ideas 
IS to a mode of life were determined in a definite direction by 
thjMfPlMing of Gil Bias., He resolved to cast himself boldly upon 
Mwoiid, and try what fortune had in store for him. He went 
VKlannv, Co. I^uth, and for six months acted as tutor in the 
E&xull' of a farmer named Piers Murphy, and after some other 
experiments he set out for Dublih, and arrived in the metropolis 
with 2s. 9d. in his pocket. He sought occupation as a bird- 


stuffer, but a proposal to use potatoes and meal as stuffing failed 
to recommend him. He then determined to become a soldier, 
but the colonel of ’the regiment in which he desired to enlist 
persuaded him — Carleton had applied in Latin— to give up the 
idea. He obtained some teaching and a clerkship in a Sunday 
School office, began to contribute to the journals, and his paper 
“ The Pilgrimage to Lough Derg,** which was published in the 
Christian Examiner, excited great attention. In 1830 appeared 
the first series of Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry (2 vols.), 
which at once placed the author in the first rank of Irish novelists. 
A second series (3 vols.), containing, among other stories, ^^Tubber 
Derg, or the Red Well,** appeared in 1833, and Tales of Ireland 
in 1834. Ff*om that time till within a few years of his death 
Carleton’s literary activity was incessant. “ Fardorougha the 
Miser, or the Convicts of Lisnamona ** appeared in x837-'i838 
in the Dublin University Magazine. Among his other famous 
novels are : Valentine McCltUchy, the Irish Agent, or Chronicles 
of the Castle Cumber Property (3 vols., 1845) 9 Black Prophet, 
a Tale of the Famine, in the Dublin University Magazine (1846), 
printed separately in the next year ; The Emigrants of Ahadarra 
(1847) 9 Willy Reilly and his dear Colleen Bawn (in The Inde- 
peridenty London, 1850) ; and The Tithe Proctor (1849), the 
violence of which did his reputation harm among his own 
countrymen. Some of his later stories. The Squanders of Castle 
Squander (1852) for instance, are defaced by the mass of political 
matter with which they are overloaded. In spite of his very 
considerable literary production Carleton remained poor, but 
his necessities were relieved in 1848 by a pension of £200 a year 
granted by Lord John Russell in response to a memorial on 
Carleton’s behalf signed by numbers of distinguished persons 
in Ireland. He died at Sandford, Co. Dublin, on the 30th of 
January 1869. 

Carlcton’s best work is contained in the Traits and Stories 
of the Irish Peasantry, He wrote from intimate acquaintance 
with the scenes he described ; and he drew with a sure hand a 
series of pictures of peasant life, unsurpassed for their appreciation 
of the passionate tenderness of Irish home life, of the buoyant 
humour and the domestic virtues which would, under better 
circumstances, bring prosperity and happiness. He alienated 
the sympathies of many Irishmen, however, by his unsparing 
criticism and occasional exaggeration of the darker side of 
Irish character. He was in his own words the “ historian of their 
habits and manners, their feelings, their prejudices, their super- 
stitions and their crimes.** (Preface to Tales of Ireland.) 

During the last months of his life Carleton began an autobiography 
which he brought down to the beginning of his literary career. This 
forms the first part oi The Life of Wuliam Carleton ... (2 vols.. 
1896). by D. J. O'Donoghuc. which contains full information alK)ut 
his life, and a list of ms scattered writings. A selection from his 
stories (1889), in the “ Camelot Series/' has an introduction by 
Mr W. B. Yeats. He must not be confused with Will Carleton 
(b. 1845). the American author of Farm Ballads (1873). 

CARLETON PLACE, a town and port of entry of Lanark 
county, Ontario, Canada, 28 m. S. W. of Ottawa, on the Mississippi 
river, and at the junction of the main line and Brockville branch 
of the Canadian Pacific railway. It has abundant water-power 
privileges, and extensive railway-repair shops and woollen 
mills. Pop. (1901) 4059. 

CARLI^ RICHAM (1790-1843), English freethinker, was 
bom on the 8th of DecembCT 1790, at Ashburton, Devonshire, 
the son of a shoemaker. Educated in the village school, he was 
apprenticed to a tinman against whose harsh treatment he fre- 
quently rebelled. Having finished his apprenticeship, he obtained 
occupation in London as a journeyman tinman. Influenced by 
readmg Paine’s Rights of Man, he became an uncompromising 
radical, and in 1817 started pushing the sale of the Black Dwarf, 
a new weekly paper, edited by Jonathan Wooler, all over London, 
and in his ze^ to secure the dissemination of its doctrines fre- 
quently walked 30 m. a day. In the same year he also printed 
and sold 25,000 copies of Southey’s Tyler, reprinted the 
supt^ssed Parodies of Hone, and wrote himself, in imitation of 
them, the Political Litany, This work cost Mm eighteen weeks 
imprbohm^t. Ih i8z8 he published Paine’s works, lor which 
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and for other publications of a Hke character he was fined £1500, 
and sentenced to three years’ imprisonment in Dorchester gaol. 
Here he published the first twelve volumes of his periodical 
the Republican, The publication was continued by his wife, who 
was accordingly sentenced to two years’ imprisonment in 1821. 
A public subscription, headed by the duke of Wellington, was 
now raised to prosecute Carlile’s assistants. At the same time 
Carlile’s furniture and stock-in-trade in London were seized, 
three years were added to his imprisonment in lieu of payment 
of his fine, his sister was fined £500 and imprisoned for a year 
for publishing an address by him, and nine of his shopmen 
received terms of imprisonment varying from six months to 
three years. In 1825 the government decided to discontinue the 
prosecutions. After his release in that year Carlile edited the 
Gorgon, a weekly paper, and conducted free discussions in the 
London Rotunda. For refusing to give sureties for good behaviour 
after a prosecution arising out of a refusal to pay church rates, 
he was again imprisoned for three years, and a similar resistance 
cost him ten weeks’ more imprisonment in 1834-183^. He died 
on the loth of February 1843, after having spent in all nine years 
and four months in prison. 

CARLINGFORD, CHICHESTER SAMUEL FORTESCUE, 

Baron (1823-1898), British statesman, son of Chichester Fortes- 
cue (d. 1826), M.P. for Louth in the Irish parliament, was bom 
in January 1823. He came of an old family settled in Ireland 
since the days of Sir Faithful Fortescue (1581-1666), whose uncle, 
Lord Chichester, was lord deputy. The history of the family was 
written by his elder brother Thomas (1815-1887), who in 1852 
was created Baron Clermont. The future Lord Carlingford, 
then Mr Chichester Fortescue, went to Christ Church, Oxford, 
where he took a first in classics (1844) and won the chancellor’s 
English essay (1846) ; and in 1847 was elected to parliament 
for Louth as a Liberal. He became a junior lord of the treasury 
in 1854, and subsequently held minor offices in the Liberal 
administrations till in 1865 he was made chief secretary for 
Ireland under Lord Russell, a post which he again occupied 
under Gladstone in 1868-1870 ; he then became president of the 
Board of Trade (1871-1874), and later lord privy seal (1881-1885) 
and president of the council (1883-1885). He was raised to the 
peerage in 1874. He parted from Gladstone on the question of 
Irish Home Rule, but in earlier years he was his active supporter 
on Irish questions. His influence in society was due largely 
to his wife, Frances (1821-1879), previously the wife of the 7th 
Earl Waldegrave, whom he married in 1863. In 1887 his brother. 
Lord Clermont, died, and Carlingford inherited his peerage ; 
but on his own death without issue on the 30th of January 1898 
both titles became extinct. 

CARLINGFORD, a small market town and port of Co. Louth, 
Ireland, in the north parliamentary division. Pop. (1901) 606. 
It is beautifully situated on the western shore of Carlingford 
Lough, at the foot of Carlingford Mountain (1935 ft.), facing the 
fine heights of the Mourne Mountains across the lough in Co. 
Down. It has a station on the railway connecting Greenore 
and Newry, owned by the London & North-Western railway of 
England . It was formerly a place of great importance, as attested 
by numerous remains. King John’s Castle (1210) commands the 
lough from an isolated rock. There are other remains of the 
castellated houses erected during the Elizabethan and previous 
wars. A Dominican monastery was founded in 1305, and com- 
bines ecclesiastical and military remains. The town received 
several charters between the reigns of Edward II. arid James II., 
was represented in the Irish parliament until the Union, and 
possessed a mint from 1467. The lough is a typical rock-basin 
hollowed out ^ glacial action, about 4 fathoms deep at its 
entrance, but increasing to four times that depth within. The 
oyster-beds are valuable. 

OARU-RUBBI, OlOVANMl imALDO, Count of (1720-1795), 
Italian economist and antiquarian, was bom at Capo d’ Istria in 
1720.* At the age of twenty-four he was appointed by the senate 
of Venice to the newly established professorship of astronomy 
and haviption m tl« university of Paduay and entrusted* 
with the superintendence of the Venetian marine. After filling 


these offices for seven years with great credit, he resigned them, 
in order to devote himself to the study of antiquities and political 
economy. His principal economic works are his Delle menete, 
e della institwsione delle zecche d* Italia ; his Ragionafnento 
sopra i bilanci econamici deUe ttazioni (1759), in which he 
maintained t^t what is termed the balance of trade between 
two nations is no criterion of the prosperity of either, since 
both may be gainers by their recipro^ transactions ; and 
his Sul lihero commerdo dei grant (1771), in which he argues 
that free trade in grain is not always advisable. Count Corli s 
merits were appreciated by Leopold of Tuscany, afterwards 
emperor, who in 1765 placed him at the head of the council of 
public economy and of the board of public instruction. In 
1769 he became privy councillor, in 1771 president of the new 
council of finances. He died at Milan in February 1795. During 
his leisure he completed and published his Antichitd Italiche, 
in which the literature and arts of his country are ably discussed. 
Besides the above, he published many works on antiquarian, 
economic and other subjects, including L Uomo lihero, in 
confutation of Rousseau’s Control Social ; an attack upon the 
abb^ Tartarotti’s assertion of the existence of magicians ; 
Observazioni sulla musica antica e moderna ; and several 
poems. 

OARUSLE, EARLS OF. This English title has been held by 
two families, being created for James Hay in 1622, and being 
extinct in that line on the death of his son in 1660, and then 
being given in 1661 to Charles Howard, and descending to the 
present day in the Howard family. 

James Hay, ist earl of Carlisle (d. 1636), was the son of Sir 
James Hay of Kingask (a member of a younger branch of the 
Erroll family), and of Margaret Murray, cousin of George Hay, 
afterwards ist earl of Kinnoull. He was knighted and taken 
into favour by James VI. of Scotland, brought into England 
in 1603, treated as a “ prime favourite ” and made a gentleman 
of the bedchamber. In 1604 he was sent on a mission to France 
and pleaded for the Huguenots, which annoyed Henry IV. 
and caused a substantial reduction of the present made to the 
English envoy. On the 21st of June 1606 he was created by 
patent a baron for life, with precedence next to the barons, 
but without a place or voice in parliament, no doubt to render his 
advancement less unpalatable to the English lords. The king 
bestowed on him numerous grants, paid his debts, and secured 
for him a rich bride in the person of Honora, only daughter and 
heir of Edward, Lord Denny, afterwards earl of Norwich. In 
r6io he was made a knight of the Bath, and in 1613 master of 
the wardrobe, while in 1615 he was created Lord Hay of Sawley, 
and took his seat in the House of Lords. He was sent to France 
next year to negotiate the marriage of Princess Christina with 
Prince Charles, and on his return, being now a widower, married 
in 1617 Lady Lucy Percy (1599-1660), daughter of the 9th earl 
of Northumberland, and was made a privy councillor. In 1618 
he resigned the mastership of the wardrobe for a large sum in 
compensation. He was created Viscount Doncaster, and in 
February 1619 was despatched on a mission to Germany, where 
he identified himself with the cause of the elector palatine and 
urged James to make war in his support. In 1621 and 1622 he 
was sent to France to obtain peace for the Huguenots from Louis 
XIIL, in which he was unsuccessful, and in September 1622 was 
created earl of Carlisle. Next year he went to Paris on the occa- 
sion of Prince Charles’s journey to Madrid, and again in 1624 to join 
Henry Rich, afterwards Lord Holland, in negotiating the prince’s 
marriage with Henrietta Maria, when he advised James without 
success to resist Richelieu’s demands on the subject of religious 
toleration. On the 2nd of July 1627 Ix)rd Carlisle obtained from 
the king a grant of all theCaribbean Islands, including Barbados, 
this being a confirmation of a former concession given by Tames 
I. He was also a patentee and councillOT of the plantation of 
New England, and showed great zeal and interest in the colonies. 
He becrae gentleman of the bedchamber to King Qi^les I. 
after liis accession. In 1628, after the failure of the ej^)edition to 
Rh 6 , he itas Sent to make a diversion against Richelieu in Lor- 
rkine and Piedmont; he counselled peace with Spain and the 
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vigorous prosecution of the war with France^ but on his return 
home found his ^vke neglected. He took no further part in 
public life, and died in March 1636. Carlisle was a man of good 
sense and of accommodating temper, with some diplomatic 
ability. His extravagance and lavish expenditure, his ** double 
suppers ’^and cos tfy entertainments, were the theme of satirists 
and wander of society, and his debts were said at his death to 
amount to more than 3£8o,ooo. “ He left behind him,” says 
Clarendon, “ a reputation of a very fine gentleman and a most 
accomplished courtier, and after having spent, in a very jovial 
life, ali^ve £400,000, which upon a strict computation he received 
from the crown, he left not a house or acre of land to be 
remembered by.” 

The charms and wit of his second wife, Lucy, countess of 
Carlisle, whidi were celebrated in verse by all the poets of the 
day, including Carew, Cartwright, Herrick and Suckling, and 
by Sir Toby Matthew in prose, made her a conspicuous figure 
at the court of Charles 1 . There appears no foundation for the 
scandal which made her the mistress successively of Strafford 
and of Pym. Strafford valued highly her sincerity and services, 
but after his death, possibly in consequence of a revulsion of 
feeling at his abandonment by the court, she devoted herself 
to Pym and to the interests of the parliamentary leaders, to 
whom she communicated the king’s , most secret plans and 
counsels. Her greatest achievement was the timely disclosure 
to Lord Essex of the king’s intended arrest of the five members, 
which enabled them to escape. But she appears to have served 
both parties simultaneously, betraying communications on both 
sides, and doing considerable mischief in inflaming political 
animosities. In 1647 she attached herself to the interests of the 
moderate Presbyterian party, which assembled at her house, and 
in the second Civil War showed great zeal and activity in the 
royal cause, pawned her pearl necklace for £1500 to raise money 
for Lord Holland’s troops, established communications with 
Prince Charles during his blockade of the Thames, and made 
herself the intermediary between the scattered bands of royalists 
and the queen. In consequence her arrest was ordered on the 
2xst of March 1649, and she was imprisoned in the Tower, 
whence she maintained a correspondence in cipher with the king 
through her brother. Lord Percy, till Charles went to Scotland. 
According to a royalist newsletter, while in the Tower she was 
threaten^ with the rack to extort information. She was 
released on bail on the 25th of September 1650, but appears 
never to have regained her former influence in the royalist 
counsels, and died soon after the Restoration, on the 5th of 
November 1660. 

The first carl was succeeded by James, his only surviving son 
by his first wife, at whose death in 1660 without issue, the peerage 
became extinct in the Hay family. 

Charles Howard, 1st earl of Carlisle in the Howard line 
(i629--i 685), was the son and heir of Sir William Howard, of 
Naworth in Cumberland, by Mary, daughter of W’illiam, Lord 
Eure, and great-grandson of Lord William Howard, ** Belted 
Will ” (1563-1640), and was born in 1629, In 1645 became 
a Protestant and supported the government of the common- 
wealth, being appointed high sheriff of Cumberland in 1650. i 
He bought Carlisle Castle and became governor of the town. 
He distinguished himself at the battle of Worcester on Oom- 
well’s side, was made a member of the council of state in 1653, 
chosen captain of the protector’s body-guard and selected to 
carry out various public duties. In 1655 he was given a regiment, 
was appointed a commissioner to try tlie northern rebds, and a 
deputy major-general of Cumberland, Westmorland and North- 
umberland. In the parliament of 1653 he sat for Westmorland, 
in those of 1654 and 1656 for Cum^rland. In 1657 he was 
included in Cromwell’s House of Lords and voted for the pro- 
tector’s assumption of the royal title the same year. In 1659 
Jae urged Richard Cromwell to defend his government by force 
Hiainst the army leaders, but his advice being refused he used his 
ki favour of a restoration of the monarchy^ and ^ter 
kill be was imprisemed* In April i66q he sat again in 
fwliament for Qamberland> and at tl|g||^toration was made 


custos ratid&rum of Essex and lord-lieutenant of Cumberland and 
Westmorland. On the 20th of April r66i he was created Baron 
Dacre of Gillesland, Viscount Howard of Morpeth, and earl of 
Carlisle; the same year he was made vice-admiral of North- 
umberland, Cumberland and Durham, and in 1662 joint com- 
missioner for the office of earl marshal. In 1663 he was appointed 
ambassador to Russia, Sweden and Denmark, and in 1668 he 
carried the Garter to Charles XL of Sweden. In 1667 he was 
made lieutenant-general of the forces and joint commander-in- 
chief of the four northernmost counties. In 1672 he became 
lord-lieutenant of Durham, and in 1673 deputy earl marshal* 
In 1678 he was appointed governor of Jamaica, and reappointed 
governor of Carlisle. He died on the 24th of February 1685, 
and was buried in York Minster. He m^ried Anne (d. 1696), 
daughter , of Edward, ist Lord Howard pf Escrick; bis eldest 
son Edward {c. 1646-1^2) succeeded him as 2nd earl of 
Carlisle, the title descending to his son Charles (1674-1738) 
and grandson Henry (1694-1758). 

Frederick Howard, 5th earl (1748-1825), son of the 4th 
earl, was born in 1748. During his youth he was chiefly known 
I as a man of pleasure and fashion ; and after he had reached 
thirty years of age, his appointment on a commission sent out 
by Lord North to attempt a reconciliation with the American 
colonies was received with sneers by the opposition. The failure 
of the embassy was not due to any incapacity on the part of the 
earl, but to the unpopularity of the government from which 
it received its authority. He was, indeed, considered to have 
displayed so much ability that he was entrusted with the vice- 
royalty of Ireland in 1780. The time was one of the greatest 
difficulty ; for while the calm of the country was disturbed by 
the American rebellion, it was drained of regular troops, and 
large bands of volunteers not under the control of the government 
had been formed. Nevertheless, tlie two years of Carlisle’s rule 
passed in quietness and prosperity, and the institution of a 
national bank and other measures which he effected left per- 
manently beneficial results upon the commerce of the island. 
In 1789, in the discussions as to the regency, Carlisle took a 
prominent part on the side of the prince of Wales. In 1791 
he opposed Pitt's policy of resistance to the dismemberment of 
Turkey by Russia but on the outbreak of the French Revolution 
he left the opposition and vigorously maintained the cause of 
war. In 1815 he opposed the enactment of the Corn Laws ; 
but from this time till his death, in 1825, he took no important 
part in public life. Carlisle was the author of some political 
tracts, a number of poems, and two tragedies, TJie Father's 
Revenge and The Stepmother, which received high praise from his 
contemporaries. His mother was a daughter of the 4th Lord 
Byron, and in 1798 he was appointed guardian to I-ord Byron, 
the poet, who lampooned him in English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers, 

George Howard, 6th earl (1773-1848), eldest son of the 5th 
earl, entered parliament as Lord Morpeth in 1795 as a Whig. 
He was appointed to the Indian board in 1806, when the ‘'Ministry 
of all the Talents ” took office, hut resigned in 1807, though he 
remained prominent in the House of Commons. After his 
elevation to the House of Lords (1825), he held various cabinet 
offices under Canning and Grey. He made some minor con- 
tributions to literature and left the reputation of an amiable 
scholar. 

George Wiluam Frederick Howard, 7th earl (1802-1864), 
was bom in London on the xSth of April 1S02. He was the 
eldest son of the 6th eaxl by his wife I^dy Georgiana Cavendish, 
eldest daughter of the duke of Devonshire. He was educated at 
Eton and Christ Qiurch, Oxford, where (as Lord Morpeth) he 
earned a reputation aa a scholar and writer of ^aceful verse, 
obtaining in 1821 both the chancellor’s and the Newdigate 
rises for a Latin and an English poem. In 2826 he accompanied 
is unde, the duke of Devonshire, to Russia, to attend the 
coronation of the tsar Nicholas, and became a g[reat kvourite 
in sodety at St Petersburg* At the general election of the same 
.year baiwas returned to parliament as piember for the family 
borongh of Morpeth. In one of his earliest speeches be undertook^ 
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at the risk of forfeiting the good opinion of the Uberid 
the defence of the Russian emperor against severe attacks made 
on him in reference to tiie suppression of the Polish insurrection 
of 1830. In the agitation for parliamentary reform he took the 
side of £ari Grey ; and after the dissolution of parliament, which 
took place about t^t time, he was elected member for Yorkshire. 
This seat he hdd till after the passing of the Reform Bill in 1832. 
He was then returned for the West Riding; and in 1835 he 
was appointed by Lord Melbourne chief secretary for Ireland, 
a position at that time of great difficulty, O’Conndl being then 
at the height of his reputation. This post he held for ab^t six 
years (being included in the cabinet in 1839), winning great 
popularity by his amiable manners and kindly disposition. 
Losing his seat at the election of 1841, he visited the United 
States, but in 1846 he was again returned for the West Riding, 
and was made chief commissioner of woods and forests in Lord 
John Russeirs cabinet. Succeeding to the i^erage in 1848, he 
became chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster in 1850. The great 
event of his life, liowever, was his appointment by Lord Pahner- 
ston to the lord-lieutenancy of Ireland in 1&55. This office he 
continued to hold till February 1858, and again from June 1859 
till within a few months of his death. His literary tastes and 
culture were displayed in various popular lectures and in several 
published works. Among these may be mentioned a lecture 
on The Life and Writings of Pope (1851) ; The Last of the GreekSy 
a tragedy (1828) ; a Diary in Turkish and Greek Waters (1854), 
the fruit of travels in the East in 1853 and 1854 ; and a volume 
of Poems, published after his death. In 1866 appeared his 
Viceregal Speeches, collected and editfed by J. Gaskin. He took 
warm interest in the reformation of juvenile criminals, and 
established on his own estate one of the best conducted reforma- 
tories in the country. Lord Carlisle died at Castle Howard on 
the 5th of December 1864. He was never married, and was 
succeeded in the peerage by his brother, the Rev. William 
George Howard (d. 1889), as 8th earl. 

George James Howard, 9th earl, born in 1843, was the son 
of Charles, fourth son of the 6th earl. He was educated at 
Eton and Trinity, Cambridge, and, then being only Mr Howard, 
married in 1864 Rosalind, daughter of the 2nd Lord Stanley 
of Alderley. He sat in parliament as a Liberal in 1879-1880, 
and again from 1881 to 1885 ; and succeeded his uncle in the 
peerage in 1889. His wife, a more active Liberal politician 
than himself, took a prominent part in the temperance movement 
and other advanced causes ; and Lord Carlisle became best known 
as an art patron and an artist of considerable ability, whose 
landscape painting had considerable affinity to the work of 
Giovanni Costa. His position as a connoisseur was recognized 
by his being made one of the trustees of the National Gallery. 
His son. Viscount Morpeth (b. 1867), had a distinguished career 
at Oxford, and after various defeats in other constituencies was 
returned to parliament for South Birmingham as a Unionist 
supporter of Mr Chamberlain in 1904. 

CARLISLE, a city, municipal and parliamentary borough, 
and the county town of Cumberland, England, 299 m. N.N.W. 
of London, and 8 m. S. of the Scottish border. Pop. (1901) 
45,480. It lies on the south bank of the river Eden, a little below 
the point where it debouches upon the Solway Plain, 8 m. above 
its mouth in the Solway Firth, at the junction of two tributaries 
from the south, the Caldew and the Pctteril. The dty guew 
up originally on and about the two slight eminences of the penin- 
sula enclosed between these three streams. To the north of the 
Eden lies the suburb of Stanwix, connected with the city by a 
handsome bridge (1812-1815). The rivers are not navigaUe, 
and a caned opened in 1823, connecting the city with Port 
Carlisle on the Solway Firth, was unsuccessful, and was converted 
into a railway. Sill^, on the Irish Sei^ is the nearest 4^rt of 
importance (21 m.). Carlisle, however, is one of the principal 
railway centres in Gr^t Britain: The l^ndon & North-Western 
atid the Midland railwa}^ Of England, and the Caledonian, 
North Mtish and Glai^pcnr & Sooth-Wentem of 

make a junction for .‘tiuoug^ traffic between England 
and Scottend ; and the city is further served by the North 
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Eastern (from Newcastle) and the Maiy port 8: Carlisle 
railways. / ; 

Cariisle is the scat of a bithop. Bede, in his life of St Cuthbert, 
alludes to a monastery here, and the saint was also believed to 
have founded a convent and school. But all was swept away 
by the Northmen, and though William Rufus, who rehabilitated 
the town, doubtless made provision for. an ecclesiastical founda- 
tion, it was left for H^iy 1., in 1133, to create a bishopric out of 
the house of Augustinian canons, founded in 1102. This was 
the sole episcopal chapter of regular canons of St Augustine in 
England. It was dissolved in 1540. Between 1156 and 1204 
the bishop’s throne was unoccupied, but thereafter there was 
a continuous succession. The diocese covers the whole of 
Westmorland, and practically of Cumberland, with Furness 
and the adjacent district in the north of Lancashire. The 
cathedral as it stands is a fine cruciform building with a central 
tower, but it is incomplete. Of the Norman nave, built by 
iEthelwold, the first prior and bishop, only two bays are standing, 
the remainder having been destroyed liy the Parliamentarians 
in 1646. The south transept, and the lower port of the tower 
piers, are also of this period. Remarkable distortion is seen in 
the nave arches, owing to the sinking of the foundations. The 
thinness of the aisle w^ls, and the rude masonry of the founda- 
tions of the original apse which have been discovered, point to 
native, not Norman, workmanship. The choir is ornate and 
beautiful, and the huge Decorated cast window, with its wonderful 
elaborate tracery, is perhaps the finest of its kind extant. The 
reconstruction of the Norman choir was begun in the middle of 
the r3th century, but the work was almost wholly destroyed by 
fire in 1292. The north transept and the tower also sufiered. 
Building l^gan again r. 1352, and the present tower, erected with 
some difficulty on the we^ foundations of the Norman jfieriod, 
dates from 1400-1419. The conventual buildings are scanty, 
including little more than a Perpendicular gateway and refector>'. 
A stone inscribed with runes, and a well, are among the obj^ts 
of interest within the cathedrd. Among the numerous memorials 
is one to Archdeacon Paley ; and a stained-glass window com- 
memorates the five children of Archibald Campbell Tait, dean of 
the cathedral, and afterwards archbishop of Canterbury. Of the 
two eminences within the three rivers, the cathedral occupies 
one, the castle the other. It was moated and very strong ; but 
has been so far altered that only the keep is of special interest. 
A tower in which Mary, queen of Scots, was imprisoned was 
taken down in 1835. The castle serves as barracks. Fragments 
of the old city walls ore seen on the western side over against 
the river Caldew. At Carlisle are the county gaol and the 
Cumberland infirmary, in connexion with which there is a sea- 
side convalescent institution at Silloth. Other notable public 
buildings are the city hall, the court-houses, museum and art 
gallery. The grammar school, of very early foundation, received 
endowment from Henry VIII. Industries include the manu- 
facture of cotton and woollen goods, and there are iron foundries, 
breweries, tanneries and large railway works. There is also a 
considerable agricultural trade. The parliamentary borough 
returns one member. The municipal borough is under a mayor, 
10 aldermen and 30 councillors. Area, 2025 acres. 

This was the Romano -British Luguvallium, probably rather 
a town than a fort, being one of the few towns as distinct from 
forts in the north of Britain. It lay a mile south of Hadrian’s wall. 
There are no traces above ground in situ ; but many inscriptions, 
potshoxls, coins and other such-like relics have been discovered. 

Carlisle {Coer Lud, Karliol) is first mentioned in ^5, when 
under the name of Luel it was bestowed by Ecgfrith on St 
Cuthbert to form part of his see of Lindisfame. It wm then^a 
thriving and populous city, and when St Cuthbert visited it in 
686 he was shown with pride the ancient walls and a Roman 
fountain of marveDous construction. Nennius, writing in the 
9th century, mentions it in a list of British cities under the name 
of Oicr Lufulut, Caer Ligualid or Caer Lualid, but About this 
timi* it was eitb^ wholly or in part destroyed Danes, and 
vanishes completely from history until in 109a it was re-estab- 
lished as the political centre of the district by William Rufus, 
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who built the castle and sent husbandmen to dwell there and till 
the land. During the centuries of border-strife which followed, 
the history of Carlisle centres round that of the castle, which 
formed the chief bulwark against the Scots on the western border, 
and played an important part in the history of the countiy down 
to the rebellion of the young Pretender in 1745. In 1292 a great 
fire de^ttoyed nearly all the buildings and muniments of the 
city, so that no original charter is extant before that date. A 
chaa^r from Edward I., dated 1293, however, exemplifies two 
earlier grants. The first, from Henry II., confirmed the liberties 
and customs which the city had theretofore enjoyed, granting 
in addition a free mid merchant, with other privileges. This 
grant is exemplified in the second charter, from Henry HI., 
dated 1251. By a writ dated 5 Henry III. the citizens were 
allowed to hold the city direct from the king, paying a fee-farm 
rent of £60, instead of the former rent of £50, paid by the medium 
of the sheriff. A charter from Edward II., dated 1316, grants 
to the citizens the city, the king’s mills in the city, and the 
fishery in the Eden, at a fee-farm rent of £80 a year. A charter 
from Edward III. in 1352 enumerates the privileges and liberties 
hitherto enjoyed by the citizens, including a market twice a week^ 
on Wedne^ay and Saturday ; a fair for sixteen days at the 
feast of the Assumption of the Virgin (15th of August); free 
election of a mayor, bailiffs and two coroners ; and the right to 
hold their markets in the place called Battailholm.” It also 
mentions that the city was greatly impoverished by reason of 
the devastations of the Scots and by pestilence. Confirmations 
of former privileges were issued by Richard II., Henry IV. and 
Henry VI. A charter from Edward IV. in 1461, after reciting 
the damage sustained by the city through fire, reduced the fee- 
farm rent from £80 to £40, and panted to the citizens the fishery 
called the sheriff’s net, free of rent. Further confirmations were 
granted by later sovereigns. Although the city had been under 
the jurisdiction of a mayor and bailiffs at least as early as 
1290, the first charter of incorporation was granted by Elizabeth 
in 1566 ; it established a corporation under the style of a mayor, 
eleven worshipful persons, and twenty-four able persons.” A 
charter of James I. confirmed former liberties, arid in 1638 
Charles I. granted a charter under which the town continued to 
be governed until 1835. It declared Carlisle a city by itself, 
and established a corporation consisting of a mayor, 11 aldermenj^ 
24 capital citizens, 2 bailiffs, 2 coroners and a recorder; the 
mayor, the recorder and 2 senior aldermen to be justices of the 
peace, and the mayor to be clerk of the market ; other officers 
were a common clerk, a sword-bearer and three serjeants-at-mace. 
Two charters from Charles II. in 1664 and 1684 were never 
accepted. The latter granted a three days’ fair or market 
on the first Wednesday in June. Much valuable information 
relating to tlie early history and customs of Carlisle is furnished 
both by the Dormont Book, which contains an elaborate set 
of by-laws dated 1561, and by the records of the eight craft 
gilds— weavers, smiths, tailors, tanners, shoemakers, skinners, 
butchers and merchants. The defensive and offensive warfare 
in which the citizens were cojistantly ehgaged until the union of 
the crowns of England and Scotland left little time for the 
development of commercial pursuits, and Fuller, writing in the 
17th century, says that the sole manufacture, that of fustian, 
though established shortly after the Restoration, had met with 
scant encouragement. In 1750 the manufacture of coarse linen 
cloth was established, and was followed in a few years by the 
introduction of calico stamperies. The commercial prosperity of 
Carlisle, however, began with the railway development of the 19th 
century. In 1283 the citizens of Carlisle were summoned to send 
two representatives to parliament, but no return is recorded. 
From 1395 Carlisle continued to return two members until 
the Redistribution Act of 1885. At the time of the Scottish wars 
Edward I. held two parliaments at Carlisle — in 1300 and in 1307. 

dl^^^icioria County History, Cumberland ; R. S. Fexgusoa, Some 
Records of the City of Carlisle (Cuniberl. and V(^stm. , Antiq, 
HKArcharol. Soc., Carlisle and London, 1887); Ka&'Ro^dl Charters 
of^arliste (ditto, Carlisle, Ac., 1894) ; Mahdell Creigtlton, Car/is/s in 
** Historic Towns series (London, 1889). 
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CARU9LB, a borough and the county-seat of Cumberland 
county, Pennsylvania, U.SA., 18 m. W. by S. of Harrisburg 
and 118 m. W. by N, of Philadelphia. Pop. (1890) 7620; 
(igc^) 9626, of whom 1148 were negroes. It is served by the 
Cumbeiiand Valley (controlled by the Pennsylvania railway) 
and the Gettysburg 8c Harrisburg railways. The borough is 
pleasantly situated in the central part of the fertile Cumberland 
Valley, which is here 12 m. wide. Mount Holly Springs and 
Boiling Springs are near, and are important summer attractions. 
In Carlisle is Dickinson College, founded in 1783 by Presbyterians, 
and named in honour of John Dickinson {q.v,), a benefactor 
of the college ; it was reorganized in 1833 as a Methodist Epis- 
copal College, and is now divided into the college, the school of 
law (founded in 1834) and Conway Hall, the preparatory 
department. President James Buchanan and Chief Justice 
R. B. Taney were graduates. Here are also Metzger College for 
young ladies, and a well-known United States Indian industrial 
school, established in 1879 through efforts of Lieutenant (later 
Brigadier-General) Rich^d Henry Pratt (b. 1840), its superin- 
tendent until 1904; the school pays especial attention to industrial 
and agricultural training, and its athletic organizations are 
famous. A great effort is made to preserve and develop Indian 
arts and cr^ts ; the instruction given by Mrs Angel Decora 
Dietz, a Winnebago, in colour work and design, decorating 
leather, making beadwork and weaving rugs, is particularly 
noteworthy. On the initiative of the pupils the Leupp Indian 
Art School was built on .the campus in 1906-1907, all materials 
being purchased with the funds of the athletic association and 
all work being done by the students. The building is named 
in honour of Francis Ellington Leupp (b. 1849), U.S. commissioner 
of Indian affairs in 1905. Carlisle is prominent for the manu- 
facture of boots and shoes, and has machine shops and manufac- 
tories of carriages, ribbons, railway frogs and switches, carpets 
and paper boxes. In 1905 the value of all the factory products 
was $1,985,743, of which $1,078,401 was the value of boots and 
shoes. The place was laid out as a town in 1751, was named 
from Carlisle, Cumberland, England, and was incorporated 
as a borough in 1872. In 1753 Benjamin Franklin, with two 
other commissioners, negotiated a treaty with the Ohio Indians 
here. During the War of Independence the Americans kept 
here for secure confinement a number of British prisoners, 
among them Major John Andr8, and in 1794 Carlisle was the head- 
quarters of CJeorge Washington during the Whisky Rebellion. On 
the night of the ist of July 1863 (Carlisle was bombarded by 
Onfederate troops. 

CARLOFORTE, a town of Sardinia, in the province of (Cagliari, 
the capital of the small island (6 by 5 m.) of San Pietro (anc. 
Accipitrum or ‘IcpaKovw/tros) off the west coast of Sardinia, Pop, 
(1901) 7693. It lies on the east coaist of the island, 6 m. west 
by sea from Portoscuso, which is 47 m. west by rail from Cagliari. 
It was founded in 1737 by Charles Emmanuel III. of Savoy, 
who planted a colony of Genoese, whose dialect and costume 
still prevail. In 1798 it was attacked by the Tunisians and 933 
inhabitants taken away as slaves. They were ransomed after 
five years and the place fortified. It is now h centre of the 
tunny fishery, and there are manganese mines also. The coral 
banks, which were once important, are now exhausted. Three 
m. to the south-east is the island of S. Antioco; 

CARLOMAN (828-880), king of Bavaria and Italy, was the 
eldest son of Louis the German, king of the East Franks. In 
856 he undertook the defence of the eastern frontier of Bavaria 
against the Bohemians and Moravians, and won considerable 
fame in various campai^s. He married a daughter of Ernest, 
count of the Bohemian mark, and in conjunction with his 
father-in-law resisted the authority of his father in 86i. For 
some years he alternated between rebellion and submission to 
his fa^er, but in 865 an arrangement was made by which he 
became possessed of Bavaria and Carinthia as his expectant share 
of kingdom of Louisi During the troubles between l^uis and 
his two younger sons Caxioman remained faithful to his father, 
and can^ on the war with the Moravians so successfully that 
in ‘870 thtir territory was completely under the power of the 
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Franks ; and when peace was made at Forchheim in 874, they 
recognized the Frank»h supremacy. In 875 the emperor Li^is lI. 
died^ having named his cousin Carloman as his successor in Italy. 
Carloman crossed the Alps to claim his inheritance^ but was 
cajoled into returning by the king of the West Franks^ Charles 
the Bald. In 876^ on his father’s deaths Carloman became 
actually king of Bavaria/ and after a short campaign against the 
Moravians he went again to Italy in 877 and was crowned king 
of tlie Lombiurds at Pavia ; but his negotiations with Pope 
John VIII. for the imperial crown were fruitless, and personal 
illness added to the outbreak of an epidemic in his army com- 
pelled him to return to Bavaria. Stricken with paralysis, 
Carloman was unable to prevent his brother Louis from seizing 
Bavaria; so making a virtue of necessity, he bequeathed the 
whole of his lands to Louis. He died on the 22nd of September 
S80 at Ottingen, where he was buried, leaving an illegitimate 
son, afterwards the emperor Amulf. 

Sec “ Annales Fuldenses," “ Annalea Bertmiani.’* Regino von Prum, 

Chronicon/’ all in the Monumeiiia Germaniae historica. Scriptures, 
Band i. (Hanover and Berlin, 1 826-1 892) ; E. Miihlbacher, Die Regesten 
des Kaiserreichs unter den Karolingern (Innsbruck, 1881); and E. 
Diimmler. Geschichte des ostfrdnkischen Reiches (Leipzig, 1887-1888). 

CARLOMAN, the name of three Frankish princes. 

Carloman (d. 754), mayor of the palace under the Merovingian 
kings, was a son of Charles Martel, and, together with his brother. 
Pippin the Short, became mayor on his father’s death in 741, 
administering the eastern part of the Frankish kingdom. He 
was successful in extending the power of the Franks in various 
wars with his troublesome neigh^urs, and was not less zealous 
in seeking to strengthen and reform the church in the lands 
under his rule. In 747 Carloman laid down his office and retired 
to a monastery which he founded on Monte Soracte, but troubled 
by the number of his visitors, he subsequently entered a monastery 
on Monte Casino. He died at Vienne on the 17th of August 754. 

Carloman (751-77 i), king of the Franks, was a son of King 
Pippin the Short, and consequently a brother of Charlemagne. 
The brothers became joint kings of the Franks on Pippin’s 
death in 768, and some trouble which broke out between them 
over the conduct of the war in Aquitaine was followed by Carlo- 
man’s death at Samoussy on the 4th of December 771. He married 
Gerberga, a daughter of Desiderius, king of the Lombards, who, 
together with her children, vanished from history soon after her 
husband’s death. 

Carloman (d. 884), king of France, was the eldest son of King 
Louis II., the Stammerer, and became king, together with his 
brother Louis III., on his father’s death in 879, Although some 
doubts were cast upon their legitimacy, the brothers obtained 
recognition and in 880 made a division of the kingdom, Carloman 
receiving Burgundy and the southern part of France. In 882 he 
became sole king owing to his brother’s death, but the kingdom 
was in a very deplorable condition, and his power was very 
circumscribed. Carloman met his death while hunting on thws 
12th of December 884. 

See E. Laviase, Histoirede France, tome ii. (Paris, 1903). 

CARLOS 1 . (1863-1908), king of Portugal, the third sovereign 
of Portugal of the line of Braganza-Coburg, son of King Louis 1 . 
and Maria Pia, daughter of King Victor Emmanuel of Italy, 
was bom on the 28th of September 1863. When about twenty 
years of age he spent a* considerable time in travelling, visiting 
England in 1883. On the 23 nd of May 1886 he married Marie 
Am 61 ie, daughter of Philippe, due d’Orl6ans, comte de Paris, 
and on the death of his father (19th of October 1889) he suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Portugal. In that year the British 
government found it necessary to make fornik! remohstfaiices 
against Portuguese encroachments in South Africa, and relations 
between the two countries were greatly strained for some time. 
The king’s attitude during this crkical period was one of conciliar 
tion, and his temperate, ^ough firm, speech on opening the 
Cortes in January 1890 did much to* strengthen the party of 
pe^. In J9<^z90i also his friendly * atti^de towards Great 
Britam was shown by cordial toiats at aribanquet to the officers 
of the British flect at Lisbon.. King Carktodistihgbi^ 
as a patron of sckftce and literature, and was hunaelf an artist 
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of some repute. In March 1894 he took a very active part in 
the celebration of the 500th anniversary of the birth of Prince 
Henry the Navigator, and a year later he decorated the Portuguese 
poet, Joao de Deus, with much honour at Lisbon. Ho took a 
great personal interest in deep-sea soundings and marine explora- 
tion, and published an account of some of his own investiga- 
tions, the results themselves being shown at an oceanographic 
exhibition opened by him on the 12th of April 1897. In May 
1907 the king suspended the constitution of Portugal and 
temporarily appointed Senhor Franco as dictator with a view 
to carrying out certain necessary reforms. Some discontent 
was aroused by this proceeding ; this was increased by Franco’s 
drastic measures, and on the 1st of February 1908 I^ng Carlos 
and his elder son, Louis, duke of Braganza (1887-1908), were 
assassinated whilst driving through the streets of Lisbon. The 
king was succeeded by his only surviving son, Manuel, duke of 
Beja (b. 1889), who took the title of Majiuel II. 

See 5 . Af. El Rei D, Carlos I, e sua obra artistica e scientipca 
(Lisbon, 1908). 

CARLOS, DON (1545-1568), prince of Asturias, was the son of 
Philip II. king of Spain, by his hrst wife Maria, daughter of John 
IIL, king of Portugal, and was born at Valladolid on the 8th of 
July 1545. His mother died a few days after his birth, and the 
prince, who was very delicate, grew up proud, wilful and indolent, 
and soon began to show signs of insanity. In 1559 he was be- 
trothed to Elizabeth, daughter of Henry II., king of France> 
a lady who a few months later became the third wife of his 
father ; in 1560 he was recognized as the heir to the throne of 
Castile, and three years later to that of Aragon. Other brides 
were then suggested for the prince ; Mary , queen of Scots, Margaret, 
another daughter of Henry IL, and Anne, a daughter of the 
emperor Maximilian 11 . ; but meanwhile his mental derangement 
had become much more acute, and his condition could no longer 
be kept secret. In 1562 he met with an accident which was 
followed by a serious illness, and after his recovery he showed 
more obvious signs of insanity, while his conduct both in public 
and in private was extremely vicious and disorderly. He took 
a marked dislike to the duke of Alva, possibly because he wished 
to proceed to the Netherlands instead of the duke, and he 
exhibited a morbid antipathy towards his father, whose murder 
he even contemplated. At length in January 1568, when he had 
made preparations for flight from Spain, he was placed in con- 
finement by order of Philip, and on the 24th of July of the same 
year he died. This event is still enveloped in some mystery. 
Philip has been accused of murdering his son, and from what 
is known of the king's character this supposition is by no means 
improbable. It is known that the king appointed commissioners 
to try the prince, and he may have been put to death for treason in 
accordance with their verdict. It has also been suggested that 
his crime was heresy, and that his death was due to poison, and 
other solutions of the mystery have been put forward. On the 
other hand, it should be remembered that the health of Carlos 
was very poor, and that his outrageous behaviour in captivity 
would lutve undermined a much stronger constitution than his 
own. Consequently there is nothing strange or surprismg in 
his death from natural causes, and while no decisive verdict 
upon this question can be given, Philip may perhaps be granted the 
benefit of the doubt. By some writers the sad fate and early 
death of Carlos have been connected with the story of his unlaw- 
ful attachment to his promised bride, Elizabeth, who soon 
became his stepmother, and whose death followed so quickly 
upon his own. There is circumstantial evidence for this talc. 
The loss of an affianced bride, followed by liatred between 
supplanted and supplanter, who were father and son, then the 
increasing infirmity of the slighted prince,'and finally the almost 
simultaneous deaths of th^ pair. But mature historical research 
dismisses this story os a fable. It has, however, served ^ the 
subject for romance.. Schiller and AJfieri, J. G. de Campi:istron 
in Andromc, wd Lord John Russell have made it ^ subject 
df dramasi and other dramas based upon the life of Don Carlos 
have been .written by Thonuw Otway, M. A. Chenier, J. P. dc 
Montalvan, and D. X. de Enciso. 
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* See C. V. de Saint lieai* Don Carlos, nauveUe hisloriquo (Paris, 
1672). This nves^^e story of ^ attachment of Carfos and Eliza- 
beth, which has t>^n refuted, by L. von Rahkc, Zur Geschichie des 
don Carlos (Vientrii, 1819) ; and J. A. Llorentc, criiumt dt 

V Inquisition (French translation, Paris, 1817). See also L. P. 
Gacnard. Don Carlos 0$ Philipps II (Brussels, 1863) ; C. do Motiy, 
Don Carlos M Philippe II (Paris, 1863) ; M. Biidinger, Don Carlos^ 
Haft und Tod (Vienna, 1891) ; L. A. Wamk6nig, Don Carlos, Leben, 
Verhafiunft und Tod (Stuttgart, 1864) ; W. Maurenbredher, Don 
Ca¥los (Bcrlm, 1876) : and W. H. Pr^ott, History of ihe Reign of 
Philip II, vol. ii. (London. 1855, 1859). 

CARLOS^ DONXx788-*i 855), the first of the Carlist claimants 
6f the throne of Spain, was the second surviving son of King 
Charles IV. and his wife, Louisa Maria of Parma. Ke was bom 
on the spth of March 1788, and was christened (Carlos Maria 
Isidro. From 1808 till 1814 he was a prisoner in France at 
Valen9ay with his brothers, who had been imprisoned by Napoleon 
when he seized the whole royal family of Spain at Bayonne. 
After his return he lived quietly as a prince at Madrid. In 
September 1816 he married Maria Francesca de Asis, daughter 
of King John VI. of Portugal, and sister of the second wife of 
his elder brother King Ferdinand VII. Though ln^ took no part 
ift the government of Spain, except to hold ^ few formal offices, 
Don Carlos was known for the rigid orthodoxy of his religious 
opinions, the piety of his life, and his firm belief in the divine 
right of kings to govern despotically. During the revolutionary 
troubles of 1820-18523 he was threatened by the extreme radicals, 
but no attack was made on him. When the revolutionary 
agitation was put down by French intervention in 1823, Don 
Carlos continued to behave as the affectionate brother and 
loyal subject of Ferdinand VII. The family affection between 
them was undoubtedly sincere, and was one of the very few 
amiable traits in the character of the elder brother. Towards 
the close of Ferdinand’s reign Don Carlos was forced against his 
own will into the position of a party leader, or rather into the 
position of a prince w'hom a great party was forced to take as 
Its leader. The extreme clericals among the Spaniards, who were 
the partisans of despotism because they rightly considered 
it as most favourable to the church, began to be discontented 
with King Ferdinand, who seemed wanting in energy. When 
the king showed his intention to alter the law of succession in 
order to secure the crown for his daughter Isabella, the clericals 
(in the Spanish phrase, apostdlicos ”) banded to protect the 
rights of Don Carlos. There can be no question that if he had 
disposed to place himself at the head of an insurrection he 
would have been followed, and might have put Ferdinand under 
restraint. But Don Carlos held his principles honestly. He 
considered rebellion as a sin in a prince as much as in other men, 
and as wicked when made by “ apost 61 icos ” as by liberals. 
He would do no more than assert his rights, and those of his 
children, in words. His wife and her sister, the princess of 
Beira, widow of his first cousin the infante Pedro, were less 
scrupulous. They were actively engaged in intrigues with the 
‘‘ apost 61 icos.” In March 1833 the princess of Beira was informed 
by the king that her brother Don Miguel, then recent in Portugal, 
desired her presence, and that she must pay him a visit. On 
the i6th of March Don Orlos left for Portugal with his wife, 
in company with the princess, after an interview with his brother 
the king Which is said to have been friendly. In the following 
month he was called upon by the king to swear allegiance to the 
infanta Isabella, afterwards queen. Don Carlos refused, in 
respectful terms but with great firmness, to renounce his rights 
and those of his sons, in a public letter dated the 39th of April; 
The death of his brother on the 29th of September 1833 gave him 
an opportunity to vindicate his claims without offence to his 
principles, for in his own opinion and that of his partisans he 
was now lang; But he was entangled in the civil war of Portugal 
and was shut off from Spain. He did, and perhaps could do, 

I nothing to direct the Spaniards who rose on his beluJf, and had 
Ifero dafaied him king as Charles V. When the Miguelite party 
■B^jbeaten in Portugd, Don Caiios escaped to England on the 
June 1834 in H.M.S. Donegal.” His stay in England 
was sh^. On the and ol July he passed over to li^ance, where 
be was actively aided by the legitimist party, and on the nth 


he joined tus partisans at Elizondo in the valley of Bastan, in 
the western Pyrenees. On the 27th of October of this year 
he 5was deprived of his rights as infante by a royal decree, con- 
firmed by the Cortes on the 15th of January 1837, Don Carlos 
remained in Spain till the defeat of his party, and then esci^d 
to France on the 14th of September 1839. During these years 
he accoiEnpanied bis arzmes, without displaying any of the qualities 
of a general or even much personal courage. But he endured a 
good dealof hardship, and was often compelled to take to hiding in 
the hills. On these occasions he was often carried over difficult 
places on the back of a stout guide commonly known as the royal 
jackass (burro red). The semblance of a court which he main- 
tained was torn by incessant personal intrigues, and by con- 
flicts between his generals and the ecclesiastics who exercised 
tmboimded influence over his mind. The defeat of his cause, 
which had many chances of success, was unquestionably due to 
a very large extent to his want of capacity, his apathy, and his 
increasing absorption in practices of puerile piety. His first 
wife having died in England, Don Carlos married her elder sister, 
the, princess of Beira, in Biscay in October 1837. After his 
flight from Spain, Don Carlos lead a life of increasing insignificance. 
He abdicated in May 1845, took a title of count of Molina, and 
died at Trieste on the loth of March 1855. 

By his first marriage, Don Carlos had three sons, Charles 
(i8i8-i86i), John (1822-1887), and Ferdinand (1824-1861). 
Charles succeeded to the claims of his father, and was known to 
his partisans as Don Carlos VL, but was more commonly known 
I as the count of Montemolin. In 1 846, when the marriage of queen 
I Isabella was being negotiated, the Austrian government endeav- 
oured to arrange an alliance between her and tiie count of 
Montemolin. But as he insisted on the complete recognition of 
his rights, the Spanish government refused to hear of him as 
a candidate. The Carlists took up arms on his behalf between 
1846 and 1848, but the count, who had been expelled from 
France by the police, did not join them in the field. In April 
i860 he and his brother Ferdinand landed at San Carlos de la 
Ripita, at the mouth of the Ebro, in company with a feather- 
headed officer named Ortega, who held a command in the Balearic 
islands. They hoped to profit by the fact that the bulk of the 
Spanish army was absent in a war with Morocco. But no Carlist 
rising took place. The men who had been brought from the 
islands by Ortega deserted him. Montemolin and his brother, 
together with their devoted partisan General Elio, who had 
accompanied them from exile, lurked in hiding for a fortnight and 
were then captured. Ortega was shot, but the princes saved their 
lives, and that of Elio, by making an abject surrender of their 
claims. When he had been allowed to escape and had reached 
Cologne, the count of Montemolin publicly retracted his renunica- 
tion on the 1 5th of June, on the ignominious ground that it had 
been extorted by fear. Montemolin and his brother Ferdinand 
died within a fortnight of one another in January i86i without 
issue. 

The third brother, John, who had advanced his own claims 
before his brother’s retraction, now came forward as the repre- 
sentative of the legitimist and Carlist cause. As he had shown 
a disposition to accept liberalism, and to make concessions to 
the spirit of the age, he was unpopular with t^e party. On the 
3rd of October 1868 he made a formal i^nunciation in favour of 
Us son Charles (Don Carlos VII.), who is separately noticed below. 

See Hennann Baumgarten, Gesckicple Spaniens (Leipzig. 1861) ; 
H. Butler Clarke> Modem Spain (Cambridge, 1906), which contains a 
useful bibliography. 

0ARL06, DON (Charles Maria de los Dolores Juan 
Isidore Joseph Francis Quirin Antony Michael Gabriel 
RAPHASL)(i848-i909),princeof Bourbon, claimant, as Don Carlos 
VII., to the throne of Spain, was bom at J-aibach on the 30th 
of March 1848, being the eldest surviving son of Don Juan (John) 
of Bourbon and of the archduchess Maria Beatrix, daughter pf 
Frimeis IV4, duke of Modena. Don Carlos was the grandson of 
the first pretender, noticed above. Ht mamed in Februaiy 1867, 
at Prinoeas Marguerite, daughter of the duke of Parma 

a^ niece of the comte de Chambord, who was bom on the 1st 
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of January 1847^ and ^ Juine, in of teating the power of his party in Spain^ but failed to profit 

and three daughters. Don Carlos boldly asserted his pretensions by them. The first was when he was invited to unfurl his flag 
to the throne of Spain two years after the revolution of 186S on the death of Alphonso XII., when the perplexities and un- 
had driven Queen Isabella II. and the other branch of the Bour- certainties of Castilian politics reached a climax during tl^ fiz^ 
bons ihto exile. His manifesto, addressed to his brother Alphonso, year of a long minority under a foreign queen-regent. The second 
namesake of his rival, Alphonso XII., found an echo in the was at the close of the war with the United States and after the 
fanatical priesthood and peasantry of many provinc^ of the loss of the colonies, when the discontent was so widespread 
Peninsula, but little support among the more eidightened that the Carlists were able to assure their prince that many 
middle classes, especially in the towns. The first ri8in|^ was Spaniards looked upon his cause as the one untried solution of the 
started in Catalonia by the brother of the pretender, who himself national difficulties. Don Carlos showed his usual lack of decision ; 
entered Spain by way of Vera, in the Basque provinces, on the he wavered between the advice of those who told him to unfurl 
21st of Hay 1872. The troops of King Amadeus under General his standard with a view to rally all the discontented and dis- 
Moriones, a progressist officer, who was one of Spain's ablest appointed,andof those who recommended him to wait until a great 
and most popukr commanders, surprised and veiy nearly cap- pronunciamiento, chiefly military, should be made in his favour — 
tured the pretender at Oroquista, sending him a fugitive to France a day-dream founded uf)on the coquetting of General Weyler and 
in headlong flight with a few followers. For more than a year other officers with the Carlist senators and deputies in Madrid, 
he loitered about in the French Pyrenees, the guest of old noble Afterwards the pretender continued to ask his partisans to go 
houses who showed him much sympathy, while the French on organizing their forces for action some day, and to push 
authorities winked at the fact that he was fomenting civil war their propaganda and preparations, which was easy enough 
in Spain, where his guerilla bands, many of them led by priests, in view of the indulgence shown them by all the governments 
committed atrocities, burning, pillaging, shooting prisoners of of the regency and the open favour exhibited by many of the 
war, and not unfrequently ill-using even foreign residents and priesthood, especially in the rural districts, the religious orders, 
destroying their property. When the Federd Republic was and the Jesuits, swarming all over the kingdom. After the 
proclaimed on the abdication of King Amadeus, the Carlists had death of his first wife in 1893, Carlos married in the following 
overrun Spain to such an extent that they held all the interior year Princess Marie Bertha of Rohan. He diiid on the i8th of 
of Navarre, the three Basque provinces, and a great part of July 1909. His son by his first wife, Don Jaime, was educated 
Catalonia, Lower Aragon, and Valencia, and had made raids m Austrian and British military schools before he entered the 
into the provinces of Old Castile and Estremadura. Don Carlos Russian army, in which he became a colonel of dragoons, 
re-entered Spain on the 15th of July 1873, just before the Carlists CARLOW, a county of Ireland in the province of Leinster, 
took Estella, in Navarre, which became, with Tolosa and Durango bounded N. by the counties Kildare and Wicklow, E. by Wicklow 
in the Basque provinces, his favourite residence. He displayed and Wexford, S. by Wexford, and W. by Queen’s county and 
very lax morals and an apathy which displeased his staff and Kilkenny. Excepting Louth, it is the smallest county in Ireland, 
partisans. Don Carlos was present at some fights around having an area of 221,424 acres, or about 346 sq. m. The surface 
Estella, and was in the neighbourhood of Bilbao during its of the county is in general level or gently undulating, and of 
famous siege of three months in 1874 until its relief by Marshals pleasing appearance, except the elevated tract , of land known 
Serrano and Concha on the 2nd of May. He was also present as the ridge of Old Leighlin (Gallows Hill Bog, 974 ft.), forming 
at the battle near Estella on the 27th of June 1874, in which the beginning of the coal-measures of Leinster, and the south- 
Marshal Concha was killed and the liberals were repulsed with eastern portion of the county bordering on Wexford, where the 
loss. Twice he lost golden opportunities of making a rush for wild and barren granitic elevations of Knockroe (1746 ft.) 
the capital — in 1873, during the Federal Republic, and after and Mount Leinster (2610 ft.) present a bolder aspect. Glacial 
Concha’s death. From the moment that his cousin Alphonso XII. deposits, which overspread the lower grounds, sometimes afford 
was proclaimed king at Sagunto, at Valencia, in Madrid, and good examples of the ridge-forms known as eskers, as in the 
at Logrono, by General Campos, Daban, Jovellar, Primo de neighbourhood of Bagenalstown. There are no lakes nor canals 
Rivera, and Lasema, the star of the pretender was on the wane, in the county, nor does it contain the source of any important 
Only once, a few weeks after the Alphonsist restoration, the river ; but on its western side it is intersected from north to 
army of Don C!arlos checked the Liberal forces in Navarre, and south by the Barrow, which is navigable throughout the county 
surprised and made prisoners half a brigade, with guns and and affords means of communication with the port of Waterford ; 
colours, at Lacar, almost under the eyes of the new king and his while on the eastern border the Slaney, which is not navigable 
headquarters. This was the last Carlist success. The tide of war in any part of its course through the county, passes out of 
set in favour of Alphonso XII., whose armies swept the Carlist Carlow into Wexford at Newtownbarry, 
bands out of centr^ Spain and Catalonia in 1875, while Marshal Carlow is largely a granite county; but here the Leinster 
Quesada, in the upper Ebro valley, Navarre, and Ulava, prepared Chain does not form a uniform moorland. The mica-schists and 
by a series of successful operations the final advance of 1^,000 Silurian slates of its eastern flank are seen in the diversified 
men, headed by Quesada and the king, which defeated the Carlists and hilly country on the pass over the shoulder of Mt« Leinster, 
at Stella, Pena Plata, and Elgueta, thus forcing Don Carlos between Newtownbarry and Borris. The highland drops west- 
with a few thousand faithful Carlists to retreat and surrender to ward to the valley of thi^ Barrow, Carlow and Bagenalstown 
the French frontier authorities in March 1676. lying on Carboniferous Limestone, which here abuts upon the 

* The pretender went to Pau, and there, singularly enough, granite. On the west of the hollow, the high edge of the Castle- 
issued proclamations bidding temporary adieu to the nation comer coalfields rises, scarps of limestone, grit, and coal-measures 
and to his volunteers from ^e same chateau where Queen succeeding one another on the ascent. Formerly clay-ironstone 
Isabella, also a refugee, had issued hers in 1868. From that date was raised from the Upper Carboniferous strata. 

Don Caiios became an exile and a wanderer, travelling much in The soil is of great natural richness, and the country is among 
the Old and New World> and raising some scandal by his mode of the most genersdly fertile in the island. Agriculture is the chief 
life. He fixed his residence for a time in England, then in Paris, occupation of the inhabitants, but is not so fully developed as 
from which he was expelled at the request of the Madrid govern- the capabilities of the land would suggest ; in effect, the extent 
ment, and next in Austria, before he took up his ahdde at of land under tillage shows a distinctly retrograde movement, 
Vifireggio in Italy. Like cdl pretenders, he never gave in, and being rather more than half that under pasture. The pasture 
his pretensions, haughtily inserted, often troubled the courts land is of excellent quality^ and generally occupied m dairy ianns, 
and countries whose h<^*tality he enjoyed. His great dis- the butter made in this county maintainii^ a hig^ reputation 
appointment was the coldness towi^ of Pope Leo XIU., in the Dublin market. The farms are frequently bnge, and care 
and the favour riiown by that pontiff for Alfihonso XIL.and his is given to the breeding of cattle. Sheep and fXHiltry, however, 
godson, Alphonso XIII. Don Caiios bad two ifdendid chances receive the greatest attention. The staple tra(fe of t^ county is 
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ki-cdm^ flour, mert, buttffr and provisions, which are exported 
in large quanti^j These are 110 niahiifaictureSi The sandstone 
of the county is ^frequdfitljr of such a nature as to split easily 
Hito layers, imowii m oommeree as Carlow iliijgs. 

Porcelain clay exists in the tieighboudiood of Tullow ; but no 
attempt is mack to ttim this product to use. 

The Great Southern & Western railway from Kildare toWexford 
follows l^e river Barrow through the county, with a branch from 
Bigenalstown to Kilkenny, while another branch from the north 
terminates at Tullow. 

As regards population (41,964 in 1891; 37,748 in 1901), 
the county shows a decrease among the more serious of Irish 
counties, and correspondingly heavy emigration returns. Of the 
total, about 89 % are Roman Catholics, and nearly the whole 
are tursA. Carlow (pop. 6513), Bagenalstown (1882) and 
TuHow (1725) are the only towns. The county is divided into 
seven b^nies, and contains forty-four civil parishes and parts 
of parishes. It belongs to the Protestant diocese of Dublin and 
the Roman Catholic diocese of Kildare and Leighlin. The 
assizes are held at Carlow, and quarter sessions at that town 
and also at Bagenalstown and Tullow. One member is returned 
to parliament. 

Carlow, under the name of Catherlogh, is among the counties 
generally considered to have been created in the reign of John. 
Leinster was confirmed as a liberty to William Marshal, earl of 
Pembroke, by John, and Carlow, among other counties in this 
area, had the privileges of a palatinate on descending to one of 
the earPs heiresses. The relics of antiquity in the county con>- 
prise large cromlechs at Browne’s Hill near Carlow and at 
Hacketstown, and a rath near Leighlin Bridge, in which were 
found several urns of baked earth, containing only small quan- 
tities of dust. Some relics of ecclesiastical and monastic buildings 
exist, and also the remains of several castles built after the 
English settlement. Old Leighlin, where the 12th -century 
cathedral of St Lazerian is situated, is merely a village, although 
until the Union it returned two members to the Irish parliament. 

CARLOW, the county town of Cx). Carlow, Ireland, on the 
navigable river Barrow. Pop. of urban district (1901) 6513. 
It is 56 ra. S.W. of Dublin by the Great Southern & Western 
railway. The castle (suj^sed to have been founded by Hugh 
de Lacy, appointed governor of Ireland in 1x79, but sometimes 
attributed to King John), situated on an eminence overlooking 
the river, is still a chief feature of attraction in the general 
view of the town, although there is not much of the origina! 
building left. It consisted of a hollow quadrangle, with a 
massive round tower at each angle. The principal buildings are 
the Roman Catholic College of St Patrick (1793), ^ t)iit 
spacious buikling in a picturesque park adjoining the Roman 
Catholic cathedral of the diocese of Kildare and Leighlin; the 
Protestant parish church, with a handsome steeple of modem 
erection; the court-house, where the assizes are held, an octagonal 
stone building with a handsome Ionic portico ; and other county 
buildings. The cathedral, in the Perpendicular style, has a 
highly ornamented west front, and a monument to Bishop James 
Doyle (d. 1834). The Wellington Bridge over the river Ikwrow 
connects Carlow with the suburb of .f^igue^ Two ih. N.E. of 
the town is one of the finest cromlechs in Ireland, and 3 m. 
to the west is the notable church, of Norman and pre-Norman 
date, of KiHeshin in Queei^'s county. The industries Cariow 
consist of brewing and fiournmilling, and a considerable trade is 
carried on in the sale of butter and eggs. 

Carlow^nvas of early importance. In the reign of Edward HI. 
the kinflA^xOhequer was temoved thither, and £500, a la^e 
sum at4|iit period^ applied towards surroundhtf town with 
a strongman. In early part of the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
the castle was taken, and the town burned by the Irish chieftain, 
Rory Oge O’More. When summoned to surrender by Ireton, 
the Commonwealth general, during the war of 1641, Cai^law 
submitted with^t festslaneeb In the insurrection of X79S the 
castle was attacked by«ltti undisdf^med body of insuigents. 

were speedfiy repuMU, and sufiered severe loss, no quarter 
being given ; and, in the confusion of thek flight, many of the 


insu^ents took refuge in houses, which tibe king^s troops im- 
mediately set on fire. Carlow obtwed a charter of incorporatioa 
as early as the r3th century, and was reincorporated, with 
enlarged privileges, ^ Janies L The corporation, which was 
styled ** T1ie Sovereign, jFVee Burgesses and Commonalty of 
the Borough of Catherlogh,” was authorized to return two 
members to the Irish parlkunent. The town returned one 
member to the Imperial parliament until 1885. 

OARL8BAD1, or Kaiser - Karlsbad (Czech Kmlovy Vary), 
a towii and celebrated watering-place of Bohemia, Austria, 
1X6 m. W.N.Wi of Prague by rail. Pop. (1900) 14,640. It is 
situated at an altitude of 1227 ft. and lies in the beautiful 
narrow and winding vaUey of the Tepl at its junction with the 
Eger, being hemmed in by precipitous gnmite hills, covered with 
magnificent forests of pine. The town is spread on both banks 
of the river and in the valley of the Eger, its houses being built 
up the mountain sides in tier above tier of terraces approached 
by long flights of steps or steep and tortuous roa^. This 
irregularity of site and plan, together with the varied form and 
higl^pitchedroofs of the houses, makes die place very picturesque. 
Among the principal buildings of Carlsbad are the Catholic 
I parish church, built in 1732-1736 in rococo style; the gorgeous 
Russian church, finished in 1897 t English ciiurch ; and a 
handsome synagogue. In the first rank of the other buildings 
stands the famous Muhlbrunnen Colonnade, erected between 
1871 and 1878, which, with its 103 monolithic granite Corinthian 
columns, is a fine example of modem classical architecture; 
the Kurkaus (1865); the magnificent Kaiserbad, built in 1895 
in the French Renaissance style, and several other bathing 
establishments ; the Sprudel Colonnade, an imposing iron and 
glass structure, built in 1879, within which rises the Sprudel, 
the principal spring of Carlsbad ; and several hospitals and 
hospices for poor patients. Both banks the Tepl are provided 
with quais, planted with trees, which constitute the chief pro- 
menades of the centre of the town ; and there are, besides, a 
municipal park and several public gardens. 

The mineral springs, to which Carlsbad owes its fame, rise 
from beneath a very harxl kind of rock, known as Sprudelschale or 
Sprudeldecke, beneath which it is believed that there exists 
a large common reservoir of the hot mineral water, known as 
the Spmdelkessel. Several artificial apertures in the rock have 
been made for the escape of the steam of tlib subterranean 
cauldron, which, owing to the incrustations deposited by the 
water, require to be cleared at regular intervals. Altogether 
there are seventeen warm springs, with a temperature varying 
from 164® F. to to 7»7° F., and two cold ones. The oldest, best- 
known, and at the same time the most copious spring is the 
Sprudel, a hot geyser with a temperature of 164^ F., which 
gushes up in jets of ft. thick to a height of about 3^' ft^ and 
delivers about 405 gallons of water per minute. Other springs 
arc the Muhlbrunnen, with a temperature of 121® F., which is 
after the Sprudel the most used spring ; the Neubnmnen 
(138® F.); the Kaiser-Karl-Quelle (112® F.); the Thcresien- 
brunnen (^34® F.)^ 8dc. The warm springs belong to the class 
of alkaline^dine waters and have all the same chemical com- 
position, varying only in their degree of temperature. The 
chemical composition of the Sprudel, taken to a thousand parts 
of water, is : 2*405 sulphate of soda, 1*298 btearbonate of soda, 
1*042 chloride of 0*186 sulphate of potash, o*z66 bicarbonate 
of magnoua, 0*012 bicarbonate of lithkim, and 0*966 cariDonic 
acid gas. They contain also traces of arsenic, antimony, selenium, 
rubidium, tin and organic substances. The water is colourless and 
odourless, with a slightly acidulated and salt taste, and has a 
specific gravity of 1*0053 at 64*4® F. The waters are used both 
for drinking and bathing, and are very beneficent in cases of liver 
affections, biliary and renal calculi,, diabetes, gout, rheumatism, 
and uric acid troubles. They are v«y powerful in their effect 
and must not be used exce[>t under medical (direction, and during 
the cure, a €arefull3Mtgulated diet must be obsenM, coupled 
with a mo^rate amount of exercise in the open ak. Thennmber 
oif'vifitors in x^t was 51,454 ; in 1756 it was oady 257 ; in 1828 
it was 3713; it attained 14,182 m z 859 , and 34,3^ in 1890. 
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Carlsbad is encircled by mountains^ covered with beautiful 
forests <rf pine, which art made accessible by weU-kept paths. 
Just above the town towto the Hirschensprung (i6so ft.), 
a little farther the Frcundschaftshohe (1722 ft.); the Franz- 
Josefs-Hohe (1663 ft); and the Aberg (1980 ft.). On the 
opposite bank of the Tepl lies the Rudolfshohe (1379 ft.)*; 
the Dreikreuzbeig (1805 ft); the Kdnig Otto’s Hohc (19^ ft); 
and the Ewiges Lcben (2086 ft), with the Stephaniewarte, a 
tower, 98 ft. high, built in 1889, which commands a superb view. 
The town is the centre of the porcelain and stoneware industry 
of Bohemia, and manufactures a special WqMtnr {Kaflskader 
Biitn), besides various objects from the Sprudel rock and con- 
fectionery. It exported, in 1901, 2 millions of bottles of mineral 
water, and t6o,ooo lb of Sprudel salt, i.e. salt obtained by 
evaporation from the water of the Sprudel. 

Many interesting places are to be found near Carlsbad. To 
the north is the village of Dallwitz, with a porcelain factory, 
a handsome castle and beautiful oaks extolled by Theodor 
Korner, under which he composed in 1812 his touching elegy on 
the downfall of Germany. To the east is the watering-place of 
Giesshiibl-Puchstein with celebrated springs, which contain 
alkaline waters impregnated with carbonic acid gas. To the west 
in the valley of the Eger, the village of Aich, with a porcelain 
factory, and a little farther the much -visited Hans Hciling’s 
Rock, a wild and romantic spot, with which a very touching 
legend is connected. To the south-east the ruined castle of 
Engelhaus, situated on a rock of phonolite, 2340 ft. high, built 
probably in the first part of the 13th centur>" and destroyed by 
the Swedes in 1635. At the foot of the mountain lies the actual 
village of Engelhaus. 

According to legend the springs of Carlsbad were discovered 
during a hunting expedition by the emperor Charles IV., who 
built the town, which derives its name from him, on both banks 
of the Tepl. But the hot springs were already known two 
centuries before, as is indicated by the name of the river Tepl 
(warm), under which name the river was known in the 12th 
centur>'. Besides, on the same spot stood already in the 13th 
century a place called Vary, which means the Sprudel. The 
truth is, that the empenjr Charles IV., after being cured here, 
built about 1358 a castle in the neighbourhood and accorded 
many privileges to the town. It obtained its charter as a town 
in T370 ; the fame of the waters spread and it was created a royal 
free town in 1707 by the emperor Joseph I. The waters were 
used only for bathing purposes until 1520, when they began to be 
prescribed also for drinking. The first Kurhaw was erected in 
17TT near the Miahlbrunnen, and was replaced by a larger one, 
l)uilt in 1761 by the empress Maria Theresa. Carlst^ was 
nearly completely destroyed by fire in 1604, and another great 
fire raged here in 1759. It also suffered much from inundations, 
especially in 1582 and 1890. In August 1819 a meeting of the 
ministers of the German courts took place here under the presi- 
dency of Prince Mettemich, when many reactionary measures, 
embodied in the so-called Carlsbad Decrees ” (sec below), 
were agreed upon and introduced in the various states of the 
German Confederation. 

’ Among the extensive literature of the place see Maiml, Carlsbad 
and its Mineral Springs (Leipzig, 1850) : Cartellieri, Karlsbad, als 
Kurort (Karlsbad, 1888) ; Friedeothal, Der Kurort KarHbad Topo- 
graphisch und Medizinisch (Karlsbad, 1895). 

CABL8DAD DECRBBS (Kaflsbader Beschlusse), the name 
usually given to a series of resolutions {Beschimsse) pwed by a 
conference of the minkters and envoys of the more important 
German states, held at Carlsbad from the 6th to the 31st of 
At^ust 1819. The occasion of the meeting was the desire of 
Prince Mettemich to take advantage of the consternation caused 
by recent revolutionary outrages (especially murder of tho 
dramatist Kotzebue by Karl Sand) to persuade the German 
governments to oembine in a system for. the suppression of the 
Liberal agitation in Germany.. tThe pretended urgency of the 
case served as the excuse for only inviting to the confetence those 
states whose ministers happened to be vkiting Carlsbad at the 
time. The conferences were, therefore, actually attended by 


the representatives of Austria, Prussia, Saxony> Bavaria, Wiirt- 
tembcig, Hanover, Baden, Nassau and Mecklenburg; at the 
fourth conference (August 9th) Baron von Fritsch, minister of 
state for Saxe- Weimar, who ‘‘happened to be present’’ at 
Carlsbad on that day, attended by special invitatian. Prince 
Mettemich presided over the conferences, and Friedrich von 
Gentz acted as secretary. 

The business to be discussed, as announced in Metternich’s 
opening address, was twofold : (i) Matters of urgent importance 
necessitating immediate action ; (2) Questions affecting the 
fundamental constitution of the German (confederation, demand- 
ing more careful and prolonged discussion. To the first class 
banged' («) the urgent necessity for a uniform system of press 
regulation in Germany ; (b) the most urgent measures in regard 
to the siipervision of universities and schools ; (c) measures in 
view of the already discovered machinations of the political 
parties. To the second class belonged (a) the more clear 
definition of article XIII, of the Act of Confederation (t,r. state 
constitutions) ; (b) the creation of a permanent federal supreme 
court ; (c) the creation of a federal executive organization 
(Bundes-Executions Ordnung) armed with power to make the 
decrees of the diet and the judgments of the high court effective ; 
(d) the facilitation of commercial intercourse within the con- 
federation in accordance with article XIX. of the Act of Con- 
federation A, zum ersten ProtokoU, Martens, iv. p. 74). 

These questions were debated in twenty-three formal confer- 
ences. On the issues raised by the first class there was practical 
unanimit)' . All were agreed that the state of Germany demanded 
dbcipHnary measures, and as the result of the deliberations it 
was determined to lay before the federal diet definite proposals 
for (i) a uniform press censorship over all periodical publications ; 
(2) a system of “ curators ” to supervise the education given 
in universities and schools, with disciplinary enactments against 
professors and teachers who should use their position for purposes 
of political propaganda ; (3) the erection of a central commission 
at Mainz, armed with inquisitorial powers, for the purpose of 
unmasking the widespread revolutionary conspiracy, the exist- 
ence of which was assumed. 

On the questions raised under the second class there was more 
fundamental difference of opinion, and by far the greater part 
of the time of the conference was occupied in discussing the 
burning question of the due interpretation of article XIII. 
The controversy raged round the distinction between “ assemblies 
of estates,” as laid down in the article, and “ representative 
assemblies,” such as had been already established in several 
German states. Gentz, in an elaborate memorandum (Neben- 
beilage zum siebenten ProtokoU, iv. p. 102), laid down that 
representation by estates was the only system compatible with 
the conservative principle, as the ‘‘outcome of a well-ordered 
civil society, in. which the relations and rights of the several 
estates are due to the peculiar position of the classes and cor- 
porations on which they are based, which have been from time to 
time modified by law without detracting from the essentials of th(^ 
sovereign power ” ; whereas representative assemblies aie liased 
on “ the sovereignty of the peopile.” In answer to this, Count 
Wintzingerode, on behalf of the king of Wurttemberg, placed 
on record (Nebenbeilage » zum neunten ProtokoU, p. 147) a protest, 
in which he urged that to insist on the system of estates would l)e 
to stereotype caste distinctions foreign to the whole spirit of the 
age, wou^ alienate public opinion from the governments, and 
-^ enforced by the central power — would violate the sov ereign 
independence of those states which, like Wurttemberg, 
aire^y establbhed representative constitutions. 

Tho^h tibc majority of the ministers present favoured the 
Austrian interpretation of article XIU. as daborated by (jontz, 
they were as Uttlc prepared as the representative of Wurttem- 
berg to agree to any hasty measures for strengthening the 
federal government at the expense of the jealously guarded 
prerogatives of the minor sovereignties. The result was that the 
constitutional questions ialling under the second class- were 
reserved for farther discussion at a general conference of Grcrman 
ministers to be summoned at Vienna latet in the year. The 
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efiEective Carlsbad resolutions, subsequently issued as laws by 
the federal diet, were therefore only those dealing with the 
curbing of the ** revolutionary ” agitation. For the results of 
their operation aee Germany : HisUtry, 

The acts, protocols and resolutions of the conference of Carlsbad 
are given in M. de Martens's Nouveau Recueil gin^ral de trdiUs, &c.. 
t. 4, op. 8-166 (G6ttingen, 1846). An interesting criticism of the 
Carlsoad Decrees is appended (p. 166), addressed by Baron Hans 
von Gagem. Luxemburg representative in the federal diet, to 
Baron von Plessen, Mecklenburg plenipotentiary at the conference 
of Carlsbad. . (W. A. P.) 

CARLSTADT, Karlstadt or Karolostadt (1480-1541), 
German reformer, whose real name was Andreas Rudolf Boden- 
stein, was bom at Carlstadt in Bohemia. He entered the 
university of Erfurt in the winter term of 1499-1500, and re- 
mained there till 1503, when he went to Cologne. In the winter 
term of 1504-1505 he transferred himself to the newly founded 
university of Wittenberg, where he soon established his repu- 
tation as a teacher of philosophy, and a zealous champion of 
the scholastic system of Thomas Aquinas, against the revised 
nominalism associated with the name of Occam. In 1508 he 
was made canon of the AUerheiligenstift, a collegiate church 
incorporated in the university ; and in 1510 he became doctor of 
theology and archdeacon, his duties being to preach, to say mass 
once a week and to lecture before the university ; in 1513 he 
was appointed ordinary professor of theology. In 1515 he went 
to Rome, where with a view to becoming provost of the Aller- 
heiligenstift he studied law, taking his degree as doctor juris 
utriusque. His experiences in the papal city produced upon him 
the same effect as upon Luther, and when in 1516 he returned to 
Germany it was as an ardent opponent of the Thomist philosophy 
and as a champion of the Augustinian doctrine of the impotence 
of the human will and salvation through Divine grace alone. 
The 151 theses of Carlstadt, dated the i6th of September 1516, 
discovered by Theodor Kolde (“ Wtitenberger Disputations- 
thesm ” in Zeitschrift jiir Kirckengtschichie, xi. p. 448, &c.), 
prove that, so far from owing his change of view to Luther^s 
influence, he was at this time actually in advance of Luther. 
The two reformers were, in fact, never friends ; though from the 
end of 1516 onwards the development of each was considerably 
influenced by the other. 

In the spring of 1518, in reply to Eck’s Obelisci, an attack on 
Luther’s 95 theses, ^rlstadt published a series of theses, main- 
taining the supremacy of the Holy Scriptures (which he regarded 
as verbally inspired) over ecclesiastical tradition and the authority 
of the fathers, and asserting the liability of general councils to 
error. Eck challenged him to a public disputation, in which 
Luther also took part, and which lasted from the 27th of June 
to the 15th of July 1519. In this dialectical warfare Carlstadt 
was no match for Eck ; but the dispute only served to confirm 
him in his revolt from the dominant theology, and in three violent 
polemical treatises against Eck he proclaimed the doctrine of the 
exclusive operation of grace in the justification of believers. 

This attitude led him in 1530, by a logical development, to an 
open attack on all those ecclesiastical practices in which the 
doctrine of justification by works had become crystallized ; 
s.g. indulgences and the abuse of holy water and consecrated 
salt. At the same time he appeared as the first of modem biblical 
critics, denying the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch and 
classing the Scriptures into three categories of different value in 
accordance with the degrees of certainty as to their traditional 
origin. He still, however, maintained the doctrine of verbal 
inspiration, and attacked Luther for rejecting the epistle of James. 
In 1520 C^lstadt’s name was included in the papal bull ex- 
communicating Luther ; after a momentary hesitation he decided 
to remain firm in his protestant attitude, published an appeal 
from the pope to a general council, and attacked the corruptions 
of the papa^ itself in a treatise on :^Vthe holiness of the pope ” 

( Von i^pstlicher Heiligkeit, October 17th, 1520). 
qfBn'May 1521 Carlst^t went to Denmark, on the invitation of 
«hg Christian II., to assist in the reform of the church ; but his 
4 |||tesition was anything but conciliatory, and, though his 
hmence is traceable in the royal law of the 16th of May 1521 


abolishing the celibacy of the clergy, he was forced, the hos- 
tility of nobles and clerics alike, to leave after a few weeks’ stay. 
In June he was back in Wittenberg> busy with tracts on the Holy 
Sacrament (he still believed in the corporeal presence) and against 
the celibac^ of the clergy {de coelilMtu). Carlstadt has been 
unjustly, accused of being responsible for the riots against the 
Mass fomented by the Au^stinian friars and the students ; as 
a matter of fact, he did Im best to keep the peace, pending a 
decision by the elector of Saxony and the authorities of the 
university, and it was not till Christmas day that he himself 
publicly communicated the laity under both species. The next 
day he announced his engagement to a young lady of noble 
family, Anna von Mochau. 

From this moment Carlstadt was accepted as the leader of 
Protestantism in Wittenberg ; and, at his instance, auricular 
confession, the elevation of the Host and the rules for fasting 
were abolished. On the 19th of January he was married, in 
the presence of many of the university professors and city 
magistrates. A few days later the property of the religious 
corporations was confiscated by the city and, after pensions had 
been assigned to their former members, was handed over to 
charitable foundations. A pronouncement of Carlstadt’s against 
pictures and images, supported by the town, also led to icono- 
clastic excesses. 

I The return of Luther early in March, however, ended Carl- 
stadt’s supremacy. The elector Frederick the Wise was stren- 
uously opposed to any alteration in the traditional services, and 
at his command Luther restored communion in one kind and 
the elevation of the Host. Carlstadt himself, though still pro- 
fessor, was deprived of all influence in practical affairs, and 
devoted himself entirely to theological speculation, which led him 
ever nearer to the position of the mystics. He now denied the 
necessity for a clerical order at all, called himself “ a new layman,” 
dofled his ecclesiastical dress, and lived for a while as a peasant 
with his wife’s relations at Segrena. In the middle of 1523, 
however, he went to Orlamiinde, a living held by him with his 
canonry, and there in the parish church reformed the services 
according to his ideas, abolishing the Mass ahd even preaching 
against the necessity for sacraments at all. He still continued 
occasionally to lecture at Wittenberg and to fulminate against 
Luther’s policy of compromise. 

All this brought him into violent conflict with the elector, 
the university and Luther himself. His professorship and liv ing 
were confiscated and, in September 1534, he went into exile 
with his wife and child. He was now exposed to great privations 
and hardships, but found opportunity for polemical writing, 
proclaiming for the first time his disbelief in the ” Real Presence.” 
He preached wherever he could gain a hearing, and visited 
Strassburg, Heidelberg, Zurich, Basel, Schweinfurth, Kitzingen 
and NordUngen, before he found a more permanent resting-place 
at Rothenburg on the Tauber. He was here when the Peasants’ 
War broke out, and was sent as a delegate to reason with the 
insurgents. His admonitions were unsuccessful, and he only 
succeeded in bringing himself under suspicion of being in part 
responsible for their excesses. When Rothenburg was taken 
by the mar|p*ave of Anspach (28th June 1525) Carlstadt had to 
fly for his life. His spirit was now broken, and from Frankfort 
he wrote to Luther humbly praying him to intercede for him 
with the elector. Luther agreed to do so, on receiving from 
Carlstadt a recantation of his heterodox Views 6n the Lord’s 
Supper, and as the result the latter was permitted to return to 
Wittenberg (1525). He was not, however, allowed to lecture, 
and he lived as a peasant, first at Se^na and afterwards at 
Bergwitz, cultivating small properties, in which he had invested 
the remnant of his fortune, with such poor success that at the 
end of 1526 he had to eke out a living as a pedlar in the little 
town of Kemberg. Itus Was endurable ; but not so the demand 
presently made upon him to take up the cudgels against Zwingli 
arid Oe^lampadius. Once more he revolt^; to agree with 
“ Dr Martin’s opinions on the sacrament” was as difficult as 
flying like a bird ;; he appealed to the elector to allow him to 
leave bkxony ; but the elector’s conscience was in Luther’s 
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keepings and Carlstadt had to dy ignominiously in order to avoid 
imprisonment. He escaped to Holstein, where in March 1529 
he stayed with the Anabaptist Melchior Hofmann. Expelled 
by the authorities, he took refuge in East Friesland, where he 
remained till the beginning of 1530 under the protection of a 
nobleman in sympathy with the Helvetic reformers. His 
preaching gave him great influence, but towards the close of the 
year persecution again sent him on his travels. He ultimately 
reached Zurich, where the recommendations of Bucer and 
Oecolampadius secured him a friendly reception by Zwingli, who 
procured him employment. After Zwingli’s death he remained 
in close intercourse with the Zurich preachers, who defended 
him against renewed attacks on Luther’s part ; and finally, in ' 
1534, on Bullinger’s recommendation, he was called to Basel as 
preacher at the church of St Peter and professor at the university. 
Here he remained till his death on the 24th of December 1541. 

During these latter years Carlstadt’s attitude became more 
moderate. His championship of the town council against the 
theocratic claims of Antistes Myconius and the ecclesiastical 
council, in the matter of the control of the university, was 
perhaps in consonance with his earlier views on the relations of 
clergy and laity. He was, however, also instrumental in restoring 
the abolished doctorate of theology and other degrees ; and, 
despatched on a mission to Strassburg in 1536, to take part in a 
discussion on a proposed compromise in the matter of the Lord’s 
Supper between the theologians of Strassburg and Wittenberg, 
-he displayed a conciliatory attitude which earned him the praise 
of Bucer. Carlstadt’s historical significance lies in the fact that 
he was one of the pioneers of the Reformation. But he was a 
thinker and dreamer rather than a man of affairs, and though 
he had the moral and physical courage to carry his principles 
to their logical conclusions (he was the first priest to write against 
celibacy, and the first to take a wife), he lacked the balance of 
mind and sturdy common sense that inspired Luther’s policy* 
of consideration for “ the weaker brethren ” and built up the 
Evangelical Church on a conservative basis. But though Carl- 
stadt was on friendly terms, and corresponded with Munzer and 
other Anabaptists, he did not share their antinomian views, nor 
was he responsible for their excesses. His opinion as to the 
relation of faith and “ good works ” was practically that ex- 
pressed in articles XL and XIl. of the Church of England. 
In reply to Luther’s violent onslaught on hhn in his Wider 
die himmlischen Propheten .he issued from Rothenburg his 
Anzeig etlicher Hauptartikel christlicher Lehrey a compendious 
exposition of his views, in which he says ; “ Those who urge to 
good works do so, not that the conscience may be justified by 
works, but that their freedom may redound to God’s glory and 
that their neighbours may be fired to praise God.” 

See C. F. Jaeger, Andreas Bodenstein von Karlstadt (Stuttgart, 185^ ; 
Hermann Barge, Andreas Bodenstein von Karlstadt, vol. i. (Leipzig, 
1905). 

CARLYLE, ALEXANDER (1722-1805), Scottish divine, was 
bom on the 26th of January 1722, in Dumfriesshire, and passed 
his youth and early manhood at Prestonpans, where he wit- 
nessed the battle of 1745. He was educated at Edinburgh 
(M.A. 1743), Glasgow and Leiden. From 1748 until his death 
on the 28th of August 1805 he was minister at Inveresk in Mid- 
lothian, and during this long career rose to high eminence 
in his church not only as leader of the moderate or “ broad ” 
Church section, but as moderator of the General Assembly 1770 
and dean of the Chapel Royal in 1789. His influence was 
enhanced by his personal appearmice, which was so striking 
as to earn him the name of Jupiter Cai^lyk ” ; and hb auto- 
biography (published 2860), though written in his closing years 
and not extending beyond the year 1 770, is abundantly interesting 
at a picture of Scottbhdife, sodal and ecclesiastical, in the 18th 
century. Carlyle’s memory recalled the Porteous Riots of 1736, 
and less remotely his friendship with Adam Smith, David Hume, 
and Jdin Home, the dramatist, for witnessing the performance 
of whose tragedy was omsufod m i757< He was 

distinctly a bon vivatU, but withal an upright, consdentious 
and capable mimster. 
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OARLY^ JOSEPH DACRE (r759--i8o4), British orientalist, 
was bom in 1759 at Carlisle, where his father was a physician. 
He went in 1775 to Cambridge, was elected a fellow of Queens’ 
College in 1779, taking the degree of B.D. in 1793. With the 
assistance of a native of Bagdad known in England as Ikvid 
Zamio, then resident at Cambridge, he attained great proficiency 
in Arabic literature ; and after succeeding Dr Paley in the 
chancellorship of Carlisle, he was appointed, in 1795, professor 
of Arabic in Cambridge University. His translation from the 
Arabic of Yusuf ibn Taghri Birdi, the Return Egypticaruni 
Annalss, appeared in 1792, and in 1796 a volume of Specimens 
of Arabic Poetry y from the earliesttimestothe fall of the Caliphate, 
with some account of the authors. Carlyle was appointed chap- 
lain by Lord Elgin to the embassy at Constantinople in 1799, 
and prosecuted his researches in Eastern literature in a tour 
through Asia Minor, Palestine, Greece and Italy, collecting in his 
travels several valuable Greek and Syriac MSS. for a projected 
critical edition of the New Testament, collated with the Syriac 
and other versions— a work, however, which he did not live to 
complete. On his return to England in 1801 he was presented 
by the bishop of Carlisle to the living of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
where he died on the 12th of April 1804. After his death there 
appeared a volume of poems descriptive of the scenes of his 
travels, with prefaces extracted from his journal. Among 
other works which he left unfinished was an edition of the Bible 
in Arabic, completed by H. Ford and published in 1811. 

CARLYLE, THOMAS (1795-1881), British essayist, historian 
and philosopher, born on the 4th of December 1795 at Ecclefechan, 
in Annandale, was the eldest of the nine children of James 
Carlyle by his second wife, Janet Aitken. The father was by 
trade a mason, and afterwards a small farmer. He had joined 
a sect of seceders from the kirk, and had all the characteristics 
of the typical Scottish Calvinist. He was respected for his 
integrity and independence, and a stern outside covered warm 
affections. The family tie between ail the Carlyles was unusually 
strong, and Thomas regarded his father v/ith a reverence which 
found forcible expression in his Reminiscences, He always 
showed the tenderest love for his mother, and was the best of 
brothers. The narrow means of his parents were made sufficient 
by strict frugality. He was sent to the parish school when 
seven, and to Annsui grammar-school when ten years old. 
His pugnacity brought him into troubles with his fellows at 
Annan ; but he soon showed an appetite for learning which 
induced his father to educate him for the ministry. He walked 
to Edinburgh in November 1809, and entered the university. 
He cared little for any of the professors, except Sir John Leslie, 
from whom he learned some mathematics. He acquired a little 
classical knowledge, but the most valuable influence was that of 
his contemporaries. A few lads in positions similar to his own 
began to look up to him as an intellectual leader, and their 
correspondence with him shows remarkable interest in literary 
matters. In 1814 Carlyle, still looking forward to the career 
of a minister, obtained the mathematical mastershi]) at Annan. 
The salary of £60 or £70 a year enabled him to save a little money. 
He went to Edinburgh once or twice, to deliver the discourses 
required from students of divinity. He does not seem, however, 
to have taken to his profession very earnestly. He was too shy 
and proud to see many of the Annan people, and found his chief 
solac^ in reading such books as he could get. In 1816 he was 
appointed, through the recommendation of Leslie, to a school 
at Kirkcaldy, where Edward Irving, Carlyle’s senior by three 
years, was also master of a school. Irving’s severity as a teacher 
had offended some of the parents, who set up Carlyle to be his 
rival. A previous meeting with Irving, also a native of Annan, 
had led to a little passage of arms, but Irving now welcomed 
Carlyle with a generosity which entirely won his heart, and the 
rivals soon becaim the dostst of friends. The intimacy, affection- 
ately commemorated in the Reminiscences y was of great im- 
portance to Carlyle’s whole career, ** But for Irving,” he says , 
Tliliad never known what tl^ communion of man with man 
means.” Irving had a libraiy, in which Carlyle devoured Gibbon 
and much Frendh literature^ and they made various excursions 
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together. Carlyite did his duties as a sehoolmM^ {SuHcdliously^ 
but found the life thoroughly uncongeniaL No man was less 
fitted by temperament for the necessary drudgery and yvony, 
A passing admiration for a Miss Gordon it supposed to have 
suggested the Blumine ” of Soft&r Res^rtus : but he made 
no new friendships, and when Irving left at the end of i6x8 
Carlyle also resipied his post. 

He had by thu time resolved to give up the ministry. He has 
given no details of the intellectual change which alienated him 
from the church. He had, however, been led, by whatever 
process, to abandon the dogmatic system of his forefathers, 
though he was and always remained in profound S3rmpathy 
with the spirit of their teaching. A period of severe struggle 
followed. He studied law for a time, but liked it no better than 
schoolmastering. He took a pupil or two, and wrote articles 
for the Edinburgh Encyclopaedia under the editorship of Brewster. 
He occasionally visited his family, and their unfailing confidence 
help^ to keep up his courage. Meanwhile he was going through 
a spiritual crisis. Atheism seemed for a time to be the only 
alternative to his old creed. It was, however, profoundly 
repugnant to him. At last, one day in June 1821, after three 
weeks ^ total sleeplessness, he went through the crisis afterwards 
described quite ** literally ” in ScLftor Resartus. He cast out 
the spirit of negation, and henceforth the temper of his misery 
was changed to one, not of whining,” but of “ indignation 
and grim fire-eyed defiance.” That, he says, was his spiritual 
new-birth, though certainly not into a life of serenity. The 
conversion was coincident with Carlyle’s submission to a new 
and very potent influence. In 1819 he had begun to study 
German, with which he soon acquired a very remarkable familiar* 
ity. Many of his contemporaries were awakening to tlie im- 
portance of German thought, and Cariyle’s knowledge enabled 
him before long to take a conspicuous part in diffusing the new 
intellectual light. The chief object of his reverence was Goethe. 
In many most important respects no two men could be more 
unlike ; but, for the present, Carlyle seems to have seen in Goethe 
a proof that it was possible to reject outworn dogmas without 
sinking into materialism. Goe^e, by singularly different 
methods, had emerged from a merely negative position into 
a lofty and coherent conception of the universe. Meanwhile, 
Carlyle’s various anxieties were beginning to be complicated 
by physical derangement. A rat, he declared, was gnawing 
at the pit of his stomach. He was already suffering from the 
ailments, whatever their precise nature, from which he never 
escaped. He gave vent to his irritability by lamentations so 
grotesquely exaggerated as to make it difficult to estimate the 
real extent of the evil. 

Irving’s friendship now became serviceable. Cariyle’s con- 
fession of the radical difference of religious opinion had not 
alienated his friend, who was settling in London, and used his 
of^rtunhies for promoting Carlyk’s interest. In January 
1822 Carlyle, through Irving’s recommendation, became 
tutor to Charles and Arthur Buffer, who were to be students 
at Edinburgh. Carlyle’s salary was £200 a year, and this, with 
the proceeds of some literary work, enabled him at once to help 
his brother John to study medicine and his brother Alexand^ 
to take up a farm. Carlyle spent some time with the elder 
Buffers, but found a life of dependence upon fashionable people 
humiliating and unsatisfactory. He employed himself at inter- 
vals upon a life of Schiller and a translation of Wilhelm Meister, 
He received £50 for a translation of LQgtndre*s Geometry ; and 
an introduction, explaining the theory of proportion, is said by 
He Morgan to show that he could have gained distinction as an 
expounder of mathematical principles. He ffnally gave up his 
tutorship in July 1824, and for a time tried to And employment 
in London. The impressions made upon him by London men 
of letters were most unfavourable. Carlyle felt by this time 
conscious of having a message to deliver to mankind, and his 
he thought, were maluiig literature a trade instead of 
Vmfttfyand prostituting theirlalents to frivolous journalism. 
I^MMfiMPnce to see Gdleridgei who was then defivering his 
onMMk>Hit6^ance3 at Highgate^ and the only result was the 


singularly vivid, portrait given in a famous chapter in his of 
Sterling. Coleridge seem^ to:bim to be ineffedual as a philo^ 
a^ personally to be aiinelaiichply instance of genius running 
to waste. Carlyle^ conscious of great , abilities, and impressed 
by such instances of the deleterious effects of the soedai atmo- 
sphere of London, resolved to settle in his native district. There 
he could live frugally and achieve some real work. He could, 
for one thing, be the interpreter of Gennany to England. A 
hriendly letter from Goethe, acknowledging the translation of 
Wilhelm Meister^ reached him at the end of 1824 and greatly 
encouraged him; Goethe afterwards spoke warmly of the life 
j of Schiller, and desired it to be translated into German. Letters 
I occasionally passed between them in later years, which were 
I edited by Professor Charles Eliot Norton in 1887. Goethe 
received Carlyle’s homage with kind complacency. The gift 
of a seal to Goethe on his birthday in 1831 “ from fifteen English 
friends,” including Scott and Wordsworth, was suggested and 
carried out by Carlyle. The interest in German, which 
Carlyle did so much to promote, suggested to him other 
translations and reviews during the next few years, and 
he made some preparations for a history of German literature, 
British curiosity, however, about such matters seems to 
have been soon satisfied, and the demand for such work 
slackened. 

Carlyle was meanwhile passing through the most important 
crisis of his personal history. Jane Baillie Welsh, born 1801, 
was the Only child of Dr Welsh of Haddington. She had shown 
precocious talent, and was sent to the school at Haddington 
where Edward Irving (g.v.) was a master. After her father's 
death in 1819 she lived with her mother, and her wit and beauty 
attracted many admirers. Her old tutor, Irving, was now 
at Kirkcaldy, where he became engaged to a Miss Martin. He 
visited Haddington occasionally in die following years, and a 
strong mutual regard arose between him and Miss Welsh. They 
contemplated a marriage, and Irving endeavoured to obtain a 
release from his previous engagement. The Martin family 
held him to his word, and he took a final leave of Miss Welsh 
in 1822. Meanwhile he had brought Carlyle from Edinburgh 
and introduced him to the Welshes. Carlyle was attracted by 
the brilliant abilities of the young lady, procured books for her 
and wrote letters to her as an intellectual guide. The two were 
to perform a new variation upon the theme of Alielard and 
Helo’ise. [A good deal of uncertainty long coi ered the precise 
character of ^eir relations. Until 1909, when Mr. Alexander 
Carlyle published his edition of the “ love-letters,” the full 
material was not accessible; they had been read by Carlyle’s 
biographer, Froude, and also by Professor Charles Norton, and 
Norton (in his edition of Carlyle’s Early Letters, 1886) declared 
that Froude had distorted the sign^cance of this corre- 
spondence in a sense injurious to the writers. The publica- 
tion of the letters certainly seems to justify Norton’s view.] 
Miss Welsh’s previous affair with Irving had far less im- 
portance than Froude ascribes to it ; and she soon came to 
regard her past love as a childish fancy. She recognized 
Cwlyle’s vast intellectual superiority, and the respect gradually 
deef^ned into genuine love. The process, however, took some 
time. Her father had bequeathed to her his whole property 
{£200 to £300 a year). In 1823 she made it over to her mother, 
but left the whole to Carlyle in the event of her own and her 
mother’s death. She stiil declared that she did not love him 
well enough to become his wife. In 1824 she gradually relented 
so far as to say that she would marry if he could achieve inde- 
pendence. She had been brought up in a station superior to 
that of the Carlyles, and could not accept the life of hardship 
which would be necessary in. his present circumstu]ces« Carlyle, 
accustomed to his father’s hoiisehold, was less frightened by the 
prospect of poverty. He was determined not to abandon his 
vocation os a man of genius by following the la#er though mcore 
profitable paths to Hterary success, and expected that his wife 
should pailake the necessary sacrifice Of ^ comfort. The natural 
of such discussions followed. Hie attraction became 
stron^r on both sides, in spite of occasional spasms of doubt. 
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An ode) incident precipitated the result. A friend of Irving'!i> 
Mrs Basil Moofta^e, wrote to Mss Wel$h> to exhort her to sup- 
press her bve f(M* Irving, who had matried MisS Martin in 1823. 
Miss Welsh replied by announcing her intention to marry Carlyk ; 
and then told him the whole story, of which he had previously 
been ignorant. He properly beg^ her not to yield to the 
impulse without due consideration. She ans^ivered by coming 
at once to his father’s house, where he was staying ; and the 
marriage was finally settled. It took place on the 17th of 
October i8j6. 

Carlyle had now to arrange the mode of life which should 
enable him to fulfil his aspiration. His wife had made over her 
income to her mother, but he had saved a small sum up)on which 
to begin housekeeping. A passing suggestion from Mrs Carlyle 
that they might live with her mother was judiciously abandoned. 
Carlyle had thought of occupying Craigenputtock, a remote and 
dreary farm belonging to Mrs Welsh, His wife objected his 
utter incapacity as a farmer; and they finally took a small 
house at Comely Bank, Edinburgh, where they could live on a 
humble scale. The brilliant conversation of both attracted 
some notice in the literary society of Edinbuigh. The most 
important connexion was with Francis, Lord Jeffrey, still editor 
of the Edinburgh Review, Though Jeffrey had no intellectual 
sympathy with Carlyle, he accepted some articles for the Review 
and became warmly attached to Mrs Carlyle. Carlyle began to 
be known as leader of a new ‘‘ mystic ” school, and his earnings 
enabled him to send his brother John to study in Germany. 
The public appetite, however, for “ mysticism ” was not keen. 
In spite of support from Jeffrey and other friends, Carlyle failed 
in a candidature for a professorship at St Andrews. His brother, 
.\le3cander, had now taken the farm at Craigenputtock, and the 
(!!arlyles decided to settle at the separate dwelling-house there, 
whi<ii would bring them nearer to Mrs Welsh. They went there 
in 1828, and began a hard struggle. Carlyle, indomitably 
determined to make no concessions for immediate profit, wrote 
slowly and carefully, and turned out some of his most ^shed 1 
work. He laboured “ passionately ” at Sartor Resartus, and 
made articles out of fragments originally intended for the history 
of German literature. The money difficulty soon became more 
pressing. John, whom he was still helping, was trying unsuccess* 
fully to set up as a doctor in London ; and Alexander’s fanning 
failed. In spite of such drawbacks, Carlyle in later years looked 
back upon the life at Craigenputtock as on the whole a compara* 
tivfely healthy and even happy period, as it was certainly one 
of most strenuous and courageous endeavour. Though often 
absorbed in his work and made both gloomy and irritable by his 
anxieties, he found relief in rides with his wife, and occasionally 
visiting ^eir relations. Their letters during temporary separa- 
tions are most affectionate. The bleak climate, however, the 
solitude, and the necessity of managing a household with a singk 
servant, were excessively trying to a delicate woman, though 
Mrs Carlyle (xmcealed from her husband the extent of her 
sacrifices. The position was gradually becoming untenable. 
In the autumn of 1831 Carlyk was forced to accept a loon of £50 
from Jefifrey, and went in search of work to London, whither his 
wife followed him. He made some engagements with publishers, | 
though no one would take Sartor Resartus, and returned to 
Craigenputtock in the spring of 1832. Jeffrey, stimulated per* | 
haps by his sympathy for Mrs Carlyk, was characteristic^ly | 
generous. Besides pressing loans upon l^tb Thomas and John i 
Coziyk, he offered to settle an annuity of £100 upon Thorny 
and filttlly enabled John to support himself by recommending 
him to a medical position.^ Cariyk’s proud spirit of independexice | 
made him reject Jeffrey’s help as long as posaiUe; and even I 
his acknowledgiineRt of the generosi^ (in tte Reminiscences) is | 
tinged with something disagreeaUy resentment* In 1834 he 
applied to Jeffrey for a post at the Edinbuq^ Ohsenratory. | 

^ John Aitken Cariyle (1801^1879) finally settkd near the Carlyles 
in Qieiaea. He began an En^lian prose version of Dante's Divine 
Comady-— which hae earned him the name of ** Danfe Carlyk " — 
but only completed the translation of the tnferno (r 340 >. The 
work ihClnded a ciitieal edition at the text atfid a valuaMe intro- 
dnetion and hotel. 
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Jeffrey naturally declined , to appoint a man who, in spite of 
some ilMitheinatical knowledge, had no special qualification, and 
adinimstered a general lecture upon Carlyle’s arrogance and 
eccentricity which left a permanent sense of injury. 

In the beginning of 1833 the Carlyles made another irisd of 
Edinburgh. There Carlyle found materials in the Achoentes’ 
library for the article on the Diamond Necklace, one of his roost 
perfect writings, which led him to study the history of the French 
Revolution. Sartor Resartus was at last appearing in Frasers 
Magazine, though the rate of payment was cut down, and the 
publisher reported that it was received with unqualified 
dissatisfaction.” Edinburgh society did not attract him, and he 
retreated once more to Craigenputtock. After another winter 
the necessity of some change became obvious. The Carlyles 
resolved to bum their ships.” They went to London in the 
summer of 1834, and took a house at 5 (now 24) Cheyne Row, 
Chelsea, which Carlyle inhabited till his death ; the house has 
since been bought for the public. Irving, who had welcomed 
him on former occasions, was just dying, — a victim, as Carlyk 
thought, to fashionable cajoleries. A few young men were 
beginning to show appreciation. J. $. Mill had made Carlyle’s 
acquaintance in the previous visit to London, and had corre- 
sponded with him. Mill had introduced Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
who visited Craigenputtock in 1833, Carlyle was charmed with 
Emerson, and their letters published by Professor Norton show 
that his regard never c.ooled. Emerson’s interest showed that 
Carlyle’s fame was already spreading in America. Carlyle’s 
connexion with Charles Biiller, a zealous utilitarian, introduced 
him to the circle of “ philosophical radicals.” 

Carlyle called himself in some sense a radical ; and J. S. Mill, 
though not an intellectual disciple, was a very warm admirer of his 
friend’s genius. Carlyk had some expectation of the editorship of 
the London Review, started by Sir W. Molesworth at this time as 
an organ of philosophical radicalism. The combination would 
ckarly have been explosive. Meanwhile Mill, who had collected 
many books upon the French Revolution, was eager to help 
Carlyle in the history which he was now beginning. He set to 
work at once and finished the first volume in five months. The 
manuscript, while entrusted to Mill for annotation, was burnt by 
an accident. Mill induced Carlyle to accept in compensation 
£xoo, which was urgently needed. Carlyk took up the task again 
and finished the whole on the lath of January 1837. ” 1 can tell 
the world,” he said to his wife, you ^ve not had for a hundred 
years any book that comes more direct and flamingly from the 
heart of a living man. Do what you like with it, you ” 

The publication, six months later, of the French Revolution 
marks the turning-point of Carlyle’s career. Many readers hold 
it to be the best, as it is certainly the most cliaracteristic, of 
Carlyle’s books. The failure of Seirtor Resartus to attract 
average readers is quite intelligible. It contains, indeed, snipe 
of the most impressive expositions of his philosophical position, 
and some of his most beautiful and perfectly written passages. 
But there is something forced and clumsy, in spite of fiashes 
of grim humour, in the machinery of the Clothes Philosophy, 
The mannerism, which has been attributed to an imitation of Jean 
Paul, appeared to Carlyk himself to be derived rather from the 
phrases current in his father’s house, and in any case gave an 
appropriate dialect for the e>;pre$sion of his peculiar idiosyncrasy . 
But it could not be appreciated by readers who would not take 
the trouUe to learn a new language. In the French Revolution 
Carlyk had discovered his real strength. He was always at his 
best when. his imagination was set to work upon a solid frame* 
work of fact. The book shows a unique combination : on the 
one hand is the singularly shrewd insight into character and 
the vivid realization of picturesque; on the other is the 
^rmystickm ” or poetical philosophy which relie v^ the, eyents 
against a backf^ound of mystery. The contrast is marked by 
tj& humour wUch seems to combine a cynical view of human 
folly with a dei^ty pathetic sense of the sadness aaad suffering of 
life. The oonvietions, whatever their value, came, as be s^, 

Auningly from the heart.” It was, of oourse^ impossible for 
Carlyle to satisfy modem requirements of matter-of-fact accuracy. 
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He could not in the time have assimilated aft the materials even drawn by so sympathetic a writer is not only intensely vivid, but 
then extant, and later accumulations would necessitate a a very effective rehabilitation of misrepresented character. The 
complete revisibn. Considered as a **prt>se epic,” or a vivid ” biographical ” view of history^ however, implies the weakness, 
utterance of the thought of the period, it has a permanent and not only of unqualified approval of all Oomweir$ actions, but of 
unique value. omitting any attempt to estimate the Protector’s real relation 

The book was speedily successful. It was reviewed by Mill to the social and political development of the time* The ques- 
in UtitWestmifister and by Thackeray in The Times, and Carlyle, tion, what was Cromweirs real and permanent achievement, is 
after a heroic struggle, was at last touching land. In each of not answered nor distinctly considered. The effect may be partly 
the years 1837 to 1840 he gave a course of lectures, of which due to the peculiar form of the book as a detached series of docu- 
the last only (upon ” Hero Worship ”) was published ; they ments and comments. The composition introduced Carlyle to 
materially helped his finances. By Emerson's management he the ** Dryasdust ” rubbish heaps of which he here and ever after- 
also received somiething during the same period from American wards bitterly complained. A conscientious desire to unearth 
publishers. At the age of forty-five he had thus become inde- the factsyand the effort of extracting from the dullest records 
pendent. He had also established a position among the chief the materials for graphic pictures, made the process of production 
writers of the day. Young disciples, among whom John Sterling excessively painful. For some years after Cromwell Carlyle 
was the most accepted, were gathering round him, and he became wrote little. His growing acceptance by publishers, and the 
an object of social curiosity. Monckton Milnes (Lord Houghton), inheritance of her property by Mrs Carlyle on her mother’s death 
Who won universal popularity by the most genuine kindliness in 1842, finally removed the stimulus of money pressure. He 
of nature, became a cordial friend. Another important intimacy visited Ireland in 1846 and again in 1840, when he made a long 


was With the Barings, afterwards Lord and I.ady Ashburton. 
Carlyle’s conversational powers were extraordinary ; though, as 
he won greater recognition as a prophet, he indulged too freely 
in didactic monologue. In his prophetic capacity he published 
two remarkable books : Chartism (1829), enlarged from an article 
which Lockhart, though personally approving, was afraid to take 
for the Quarterly ; and Past and Present (1843), in which the 
recently published Mediaeval Chronicle was taken as a text 
for the exposure of modern evils. They may be regarded as 
expositions of the doctrine implicitly set forth in the French 
Revolution, Carlyle was a “ radical ” as sharing the sentiments 
of the class in which he was born. He had been profoundly 
moved by the widely-spread distresses in his earlier years. When 
the yeomanry were called out to suppress riots after the Peace, 
his sympathies were with the people rather than with the 
authorities. So far he was in harmony with Mill and the ** philo- 
sophical radicals.” A fundamental divergence of principle, 
however, existed and was soon indicated by his speedy separation 
from the party and alienation from Mill himself. The Revolu- 
tion, according to him, meant the sweeping away of effete beliefs 
and institutions, but implied also the necessity of a reconstructive 
process. Chartism begins with a fierce attack upon the laissez 
faire theory, which showed blindness to this necessity. The 
prevalent political economy, in which that theory was embodied, 
made a principle of neglecting the very evils which it should be 
the great function of government to remedy. Carlyle’s doctrines, 
entirely opposed to the ordinary opinions of Wh^ and Radicals, 
found afterwards an expositor in his ardent disciple Ruskin, and 
have obvious affinities with more recent socialism. At the time 
he was as one crying in the wilderness to little practical purpose. 
Liberals were scandalized by his apparent identification of 
** right ” with ” might,” implied in the demand for a strong 
government ; and though he often declared the true inter- 
pretation to be that the right would ultimatdy become might, 
his desire for strong government seemed too often to sanction 
the inverse view. He came into collision with philanthropists, 
and was supposed to approve of despotism for its own sake. 

His religious position was equally unintelligible to the average 
mind. While unequivocally rejecting the accepted creeds, and 
so scandalizing even liberal theologians, he was still more hostile 
to simply sceptical and materialist tendencies. He was, as he 
called himself, a mystic ” ; and his creed was too vague to be 
put into any formula beyond a condemnation of atheism. One 
corollary was the famous doctrine of “ hero Worship” first ex- 
pounded in his lectures. Any philosophy of history which 
emphasized the importance of ’general causes seemed to him 
to imply a simply mechanical doctrine and to deny the efficacy 
of the great spiritual forces. He met it by making biography 
the essence of history, or attributing all great events to the 
“heroes,” who are the successive embodiments of divine 
revelations. This belief was implied in his neict great work, the 
Life and Letters of Oliver Cromwdl, published in 1845. Th^ P®at 
♦tiritan hero was a man after his own heart, and Ihe portrait 


tour in company with Sir C. Gavan Duffy, then a young member 
of the Nationalist party (see Sir C. G. Duffy’s Conversations with 
Carlyle, 1892, for an interesting narrative). Carlyle’s strong 
convictions as to the misery and misgovemment of Ireland re- 
commended him to men who had taken part in the rising of 1848. 
Although the remedies acceptable to a eulogist of Cromwell 
could not be to their taste, they admired his moral teaching ; 
and he received their attentions, as Sir C. G. Duffy testifies, with 
conspicuous courtesy. His aversion from the ordinary radical- 
ism led to an article upon slavery in 1849, to which Mill replied, 
and which caused their final alienation. It was followed in 1850 
by the Latterday Pamphlets, containing “ sulphurous denun- 
ciations of the do-nothing principle. They gave general offence, 
and the disapproval, according to Froude, stopped the sale for 
years. The Life of Sterling (d. 1844), which appeared in 1851, 
was intended to correct the life by Julius Hare, which had given 
too much prominence to theological questions. The subject 
roused Carlyle’s tenderest mood, and the Life is one of the most 
perfect in the language. 

Carlyle meanwhile was suffering domestic troubles, unfor- 
tunately not exceptional in their nature, though the exceptional 
intellect and characters of the persons concerned have given 
them unusual prominence. Carlyle’s constitutional irritability 
made him intensely sensitive to petty annoyances. He suffered 
the torments of dyspepsia ; he was often sleepless, and the 
crowing of “ demon-fowls ” in neighbours’ yards drove him 
wild. Composition meant for him intense absorption in his 
work ; solitude and quiet were essential ; and he resented inter- 
ruptions by grotesque explosions of humorously exaggerated 
wrath. Mrs Carlyle had to pass many hours alone, and the 
management of the household and of devices intended to shield 
him from annoyances was left entirely to her. House-cleanings 
and struggles with builders during the construction of a “ sound- 
proof room ” taxed her energy, while Carlyle was hiding himself 
with his family in Scotland or staying at English country houses. 
Nothing could be more affectionate than his behaviour to his 
wife on serious occasions, such as the death of her mother, and 
hte could be considerate when his attention was called to the 
facts. But he was often oblivious to the strain upon her energies, 
and had little command of his temper. An unfortunate aggra- 
vation of the difficulty arose from his intimacy with the Ash- 
burtohs. Lady Ashburton, a woman of singular social charm 
and great ability, appreciated the author, ^t apparently ac- 
cepted the company of the author’s wife rather aS a necessity 
than as an additional charm. Mrs Carlyle was hurt by the fine 
lady’s condescension and her husband’s accessibility to aristo- 
cratic blandishments. Carlyle, as a wise man, should have 
yielded to his wife’s wishes ; unluckily, he was content to point 
out that her jealousy was unreasonable, and, upon that very 
insufficient giotind, to disregard it and to continue his intimacy 
with the Ashburtons on the pld terms. Mrs Carlyle bitterly 
restated his conduct. She had been willi^ to renounce any 
aspirations of her own and to sink herself in his glory, but she 



naturally expected him to recc^ase her devotion and to value 
htf society teyond all others. She had just cause of complaint, 
and a remarkable power, as her letters prove, of seeing things 
plainly and despising sentimental consolations. She was child- 
less, and had time to htooA over her wtongt.! She formed a little 
circle of friends, attached to her rather than to her husband ; 
and to one of them, Giuseppe Mazzini, she confided her troubles 
in 1846. He gave her admirable advice; and the alienation 
from her husband, though it continued still to smoulder, led to 
no further results. A journal written at the same time gives 
a painful record of her sufferings, and after her death made 
Carlyle conscious for the first time of their full extent. The 
death of Lady Ashburton in 1857 removed this cause of jealousy ; 
and Lord Ashburton married a second wife in 1858, who became 
a warm friend of bbth Carlyles. The cloud which had separated 
them was thus at last dispersed. Meanwhile Carlyle had become 
absorbed in his best and most laborious work. Soon after the 
completion of the Cromwell he had thought of Frederick for his 
next hero, and had in 1845 contemplated a visit to Germany 
to collect materials. He did not, however, settle down finally 
to the work till 1851. He shut himself up in his study to wrestle 
with the Prussian Dryasdusts, whom he discovered to be as 
wearisome as their Puritan predecessors and more voluminous. 
He went to Scotland to see his mother, to whom he had always 
shown the tenderest affection, on her deathbed at the end of 
1853. He returned to shut himself up in the “sound-proof 
room.*^ He twice visited Germany (1852 and 1858) to see 
Frederick’s battlefields and obtain materi^ ; and he occasion- 
ally went to the Ashburtons and his relations in Scotland. The 
first t¥n) volumes of Frederick the Great appeared in 1858, and 
succeeding volumes in 1862, 1864 and 1865. The success was 
great from the first, though it did little to clear up Carlyle’s 
gloom. The book is in some respects his masterpiece, and its 
merits are beyond question. Carlyle had spared no pains in 
research. The descriptions of the campaigns are admirably 
vivid, and show his singular eye for scenery. These narratives 
are said to be used by military students in Germany, and at least 
convince the non-military student that he can understand the 
story. The book was declared by Emerson to be the wittiest 
ever written. Many episodes, describing the society at the 
Prussian court and the relations of Frederick to Voltaire, are 
unsurpassable as humorous portraiture. The effort to fuse 
the masses of raw material into a well-proportioned whole is 
perhaps not quite successful ; and Carlyle had not the full 
sympathy with Frederick which had given interest to the 
Cromwell. A hero-worshipper with half-concealed doubts as 
to his hero is in an awkward position. Carlyle’s general con- 
ception of history made him comparatively blind to aspects of 
the subject which would, to writers of other schools, have a 
great importance. The extraordinary power of the book is 
undeniable, though it does not show the fire which animated 
the French Revolution. A certain depression and weariness of 
spirit darken the general tone. 

During the later labours Mrs Carlyle’s health had been break- 
ing. Carlyle, now that happier relations had been restored, 
did his best to give her the needed comforts ; and in spite of his 
immersion in Frederick, sYiomd her all possible attention in later 
^ars. She had apparently recovered from an almost hopeless 
iljness, when at the end of 1865 he was elected to the rectorship 
of the university oi Edinbuigh. He delivered an address there 
CHI the 2nd of April 1866, unusually mild in tone, and received 
with general applause. He was stiU detained in J^otland when 
(^rlyle died suddenly whUe driving in bet carriw. The 
immediate cause was the shock of an accident' to ' She 

had once hurt her mother’s feelings by refusing to us^ some wax 
candles. She had preserved them ever since, arid by her direction 
they were now lighted in. the chamber of death. Cariyie was 
overpowered by ber lews. His life thenceforward became more 
and mote /ieduded> and he ^adiially became ip^apab^e pf work. 
He wenttoilCentoneinthewint^of 1866 aiulb^^ the 
cmces* He afterwards annotated the letters from his wife, 
jmbiished (x8$3) as Leitm and Memorials. He was, as FVoude 
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8ays> impressed by the story of Johnson^s ** penance at 
Uttoxeter, and desired to make a posthumous confession of his 
shortcomings in his relations to his wife. A few later utterances 
m^e known his opinions of current affairs. He joined the cPm- 
mittee for the defence of Governor Eyre in 1867 ; he also wrote 
m 1867 an article upon “ shooting Niagara,” that is, upon the 
tendency of the Reform Bill of that year ; and in 1870 he wrote 
a letter defending the German case against France. The worth 
of his Frederick was acknowledged by the Prussian Order of 
Merit in 1874. In the same year Disraeli offered him the Grand 
Cross of the Bath and a pension. He declined very courteously, 
and felt some regret for previous remarks upon the minister. 
The length of his literary career was now softening old antipmthies, 
and he was the object of general respect. His infirmities enforced 
a very retired life, but he was constantly visited by Froude, and 
occasionally by his disciple Ruskin. A small number of other 
friends paid him constant attention. His conversation was still 
interesting, especially when it turned upon his recollections, 
and though his judgments were sometimes severe enough, he 
never condescended to the scandalous. His views of the future 
were gloomy. The world seemed to be going from bad to worse, 
with little heed to his warnings. He would sometimes regret that 
it was no longer permissible to leave it in the old Roman fashion. 
He sank gradually, and died on the 4th of February 1881 . A place 
in Westminster Abbey was offered, but he was buried, according 
to his own desire, by the side of his parents at Ecclefechan. 
He left Craigenputtock, which had become his own property, to 
found bursaries at the university of Edinburgh. He gave his 
books to Harvard College. 

Carlyle’s appearance has been made familiar by many portraits, 
none of them, according to Froude, satisfactory. The statue by 
Boehm on the Chelsea Embankment, however, is characteristic ; 
and there is a fine painting by Watts in the National Portrait 
Gallery. J. McNeill Whistler’s portrait of him is in the possession 
of the Glasgow corporation. 

During Carlyle’s later years the antagonism roused by his 
attacks upon popular opinions had subsided ; and upon his 
death general expression was given to the emotions natural upon 
the loss of a remarkable man of genius. The rapid publication of 
the Reminiscences by Froude produced a sudden revulsion of 
feeling. Carlyle became the object of general condemnation. 
Froude’s biography, and the Memorials of Mrs Carlyle, published 
soon afterwards, strengthened the hostile feeling. Carlyle had 
appended to the Reminiscences an injunction to his friends not to 
publish them as they stood, and added that no part could ever 
be published without the strictest editing. Afterwards, when 
he had almost forgotten what he had written, he verbally em- 
powered Froude to use his own judgment : P roude accordingly 
published the book at once, without any editing, and with many 
inaccuracies. Omissions of a few pass^es written from memory 
at a time of profound nervous depression would have altered the 
whole character of the book. Froude in this and the later 
publications held that he was giving effect to Carlyle’s wish to 
imitate Johnson’s “penance.” No one, said Boswell, should 
persuade him to make his lion into a cat. Froude intended, in 
the same spirit, to give the shades as well as the lights in the 
portrait of his hero. His admiration for Carlyle probably led him 
to assume too early that his readers would approach the story 
from the same point of view, that is, with an admiration too 
warm to be repelled by the admissions. Moreover, Froude’s 
characteristic desire for picturesque effect, unchecked by any 
painstaking accuracy, led to his reding preconceived impressions 
into his documents. The result was that Carlyle was too often 
judged by his defects, and regarded as a selfish and eccentric 
misanthrope with flashes of genius, rather than as a man with 
many of the h^h^st qualities of mind and character clouded 
constitutional infirmities. Yet it would be difficult to speak too 
strongly of the great qualities which underlay the superficial 
defects. Through long years of poverty and obscurity^ Oulyle 
showed unsurps^^ fidelity to his vocation and superiority to 
the lower temptations which have ruined so many literaiy careers. 
His ambition might be interpreted as selfishnm, but certainly 
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showed no coldness of bciart. His unstinted generosity to lus 
brothers during his worst times is only one proof of the singular 
strength of his family affections. No one was more devot^ to 
such congenial friends as living and Sterling. He is not the only 
man whom absorption in work and infirmty of tempter have 
made into a provoking husband, though few wives have had 
Mrs Carlyle’s capacity for expressing the sense of injustice. The 
knowledge that the deepest devotion underlies misunderstandings 
is often a very imperfect comolation ; but such devotion clearly 
existed all through, and proves the defect to have been relatively 
superficial. 

The harsh jud^ents of individuals in the Reminiscences had 
no parallel in his own writings. He scarcely ever mentions a 
contemporary, and was never involved in a personal controversy. 
But the harshness certainly reflects a characteristic attitude of 
mind. Carlyle was throughout a pessimist or a prophet denoun- 
cing a baclKliding world. His most popular contemporaries 
seemed to him to be false guides, and charlatans had ousted the 
heroes. The general condemnation of “ shams ” and cant had, 
of course, particular applications, though he left them to be 
inferred by his readers. Carlyle was the expK)nent of many of 
the deepest convictions of his time. Nobody could be more in 
symi^thy with aspirations for a spiritual religion and for a lofty 
idealism in politic and social life. To most minds, however, 
which cherish such aspirations the gentler optimism of men like 
Emerson was more congenial. They believed in the progress of 
the race and the triumph of the nobler elements. Though 
Carlyle, especially in his earlier years, could deliver an invigorat- 
ing and encouraging, if not a sanguine doctrine, his utterances 
were more generally couched in ^e key of denunciation, and 
betrayed a growing despondency. Materialism and low moral 
principle seemed to him to be gaining the upper hand ; and the 
hope that religion might survive the old clothes ” in which it 
had been draped seemed to grow fainter. The ordinary mind 
complained that he had no specific remedy to propose for the 
growing evils of the time ; and the more cultivated idealist was 
uienated by the gloom and the tendency to despair. To a later 
generation it will pxxjbably appear that, whatever the exaggera- 
tions and the misconceptions to which he was led, his vehement 
attacks at least called attention to rather grave limitations and 
defects in the current beliefs and social tendencies of the time. 
The mannerisms and grotesque exaggerations of his writings 
annoyed persons of Tenement, and suggest Matthew Arnold s 
advice to flee “ Carlylese ” as you would flee the devil. Yet the 
shrewd common-sense, the biti^ humour, the power of graphic 
description and the imaginative “mysticism” give them a 
unique attraction for many even who do not fully sympathize 
with the implied pliilosop^y or with the PuritanicaJ code of 
ethics. The letters and autobiographical writings, whether they 
attract or repel sympathy, are at least a series of documents of 
profound interest for any one who cares to study character, and 
display an almost unique idiosyncrasy. (L. S.) 

The chief authorities for Carlyle’s life arc his own Reminiscences , 
the Letters of Jane Welsh Carlyle, the Love Letters of Thomtss 
Carlyle and Jane Welsh (ed. A. Carlyle), and the ioar volumes of 
I. A. Froude'’3 biography ; Fronde was Carlyle’s literaj^ executor, 
i^of. C. £. Norton^s mtion of the Reminiscences and his collection 
of Carlyle’s Earlv Letters correct some of Froude’s inaccuracies. A 
Kst of many articles upon Carlyle is given by Mr Ireland In Notes 
and Queries, sixth series, vol. iv. Among other authors may be 
notioed Henry lattes, sen., in Literary Remains ; Prof. Mas^n, 
Cnelyle, Personally and in his Writings ; Conway, Thomas Carlyle ; 
Larkin. The Open Secret of Carlyle* s Life ; Mrs Oliphant In Mac- 
miUan*s Magasine for April i98i ; G. S. VenaWes in Fortnightly 
Review for May 18X5 and November 1684. A good deal of con- 
troversy has arisen xelatn^ to Fronde’s treatment of the relations 
between Carlyle and his wife, and during 1903-X904 this was pushed 
to a somewhat unsavoury extent. Those who are curious to pry 
into the question of Caxiyle’s marital capacity, sold Urn issues between 
Froude^s assallsnts and his defenders, may consult Nem Letters and \ 
Memorials of Jam Welsh Carlyle » with introdiictioii by Sir James 
Crichton-Browne ; My Relations with J. A. Froudo; 

^IChe, Nemesis of Froude, by Sir J. Crichton-Browne and Alexander i 
K^riyle ; and articles irt the tontemporary Review (Tune, July, 
•A^EigHSt, I903>, and Nineteestik CeWtsery and After (bSay, jftdyr 1903)* ! 
^ee alse Herb^ PaiiL^s of Fronde The pkecise truth in 


these matters, is hardly recovei^hle, even if it concerns posterity : 
and though Froude wajs often tniccurate, he give^ii full authority 
by ClirlyTe. he hhd all the unpublished material before him, and 
he was dead and unable to imply to criticism when the later attacks 
were made. 

OAlllMQIiOLA, FRANCESOO BUSSONE, Count of (1390- 
X43S), Italian soldier of fortune, was bom at Carmagnola near 
Turin, and began his military career when twdve years old under 
F^ino Cane, a condotHere in the service of Gian Gajeazzo 
Visconti, duke of Milan. On the death of the latter hi^ duchy 
was divided among his captains, but his son and heir, Filippo 
Maria, determined to reconquer it by force of arms. Facino (ine 
being dead, Visconti applied to Carmagnola, then in his thirtieth 
year, and gave him command of the army. That general’s 
success was astonishingly rapid, and soon the whole duchy was 
brought once more under Visconti’s sway. But Filippo Maria, 
although he rewarded Carmagnola generously, feared that he 
might become a danger to himself, and instead of giving him 
further military commands made him governor of Genoa. 
Carmagnola felt greatly aggrieved, and failing to obtain a 
personal interview with the duke, threw up his commission and 
offered his services to the Venetians (1425). He was well 
received in Venice, for the republic was beginning to fear the 
ambitions of the Visconti, and the new doge, Francesco Foscari, 
was anxious to join the Florentines and go to war with Milan. 
Carmagnola himself represented the duke’s forces as much less 
numerous than they were supposed to be, and said that the 
moment was an opportune one to attack him. These arguments, 

1 combined with the doge’s warlike temper, prevailed ; Carmagnola 
I was made captain-general of St Mark in 1426, and war was 
declared. But while the republic was desirous of rapid and 
conclusive operations, it was to the interest of Carmagnola, as 
indeed to all other soldiers of fortune, to make the operations 
last as long as possible, to avoid decisive operations, and to 
liberate all prisoners quickly. Consequently the campaign 
dragged on interminably, some battles were won and others lost, 
truces and peace treaties were made only to be broken^ and no 
definite result was achieved. Carmagnola’s most important 
success was the battle of Maclodio (1427), but he did not follow 
it up. The republic, impatient of his dilatoriness, raised his 
emoluments and promised him immense fiefs includii^ the 
lordship of Milan, so as to increase his ardour, but in vain. At 
rile same time (Carmagnola was perpetually receiving messengers 
from Visconti, who offered him great rewards if he would abandon 
the Venetians. The general trifled with his past as with liis 
present employers, believing in his foolish vanity that he held 
the fate of both in his hand. But the Venetians were dangerous 
masters to trifle with, and when they at last lost all patience, the 
Council of Ten determined to bring him to justice. Summoned 
to Venice to discuss future operations on the 2gth of March 1432# 
he came without suspicion. On his arrival at the ducal pal^ 
he was seized, imprisoned and brought to trial for treason 
against the republic. Although the doge befriended him he was 
condemned to death and beheaded on the 5th of May. A man 
of third-rate ability, his great mistake was that he failed to see 
that he could not do with a solvent and ftr(^ government what 
he could with bankrupt tyrants without military resources, and 
that the astute Visconti meant to ruin him for his abandonment. 

BtBUoORAFHY. — ^Ttie beftt aecaant of Carmagnola is Horatio 
Brown's essay in his Studies in Venetian History (London, 1907)^; 
see also A. Battistclla, Jl Conte di Carmagnola (Genoa, 1889); £. 
Ricotti, Storia delle Compagnie di Ventura (Turin. 1845). Alessandro 
Manzoni iq.v.) made this episode the subject of a p<^tioal dranSa; 
irCont&m Carmagnola itBOf}). (L. 

CA&IIAGlfoitA^ a town of Italy, in the province of Turin, 
x8 m. ty rail S. of Turin.^ top, (1901) 2447 (town), it, 721 
i^mmiine). It is the Junction where the lines for SaVoha and 
Cuneo diverge^ it is too connected with Turin by a steam 
tramway via (^ignano. Carmagnola is a pla^ or medieval 
origin. The , town was captured by the Fren^ in f 706. 

I^BM AfilfOiE (jifrom (iannagnok, the to^ in I^iyX ^ 
appl i^ to a FiedmonteK peasant , known in 

this:^th of France, and brought to ?afis by the reyolntio^'es 




of Mameilks m 1798. It ccmisted of a short skirted coat with 
rows of metal buttons^ a tricolowed Waistcoat and red cap, and 
became the popular dress of the Jacobins^ The name was ^en 
given to the famous revolutionary son^, composed in 179a, the 
tune of which, and the wild dance which acoompanied it, may 
have also been brought into France by the Piedmontese. The 
original first verse began i — 

Monsieur Veto (t.«. Louis XVI.) avait promis 
D’etre fiddle a sa patrie." 

and each verse ends with the refrain : — 

“ Vive le son» vive le son, 

Dansofts la Carmagnole, 

Vive le son 
Du Canon.” 

The words were constantly altered and added to during the 
Terror and later ; thus the well-known lines, 

“ Madame Veto avait promis 
De faire 6gorger tout Paris 

On lui coupa la tete,” &c., 

were added after the execution of Marie Antoinette. Played in 
double time the tune was a favourite march in the Revolutionary 
armies, until it was forbidden by Napoleon, on becoming First 
Consul, 

CARMARTHEN (Caerfyrddin), a municipal borough, contri- 
butory parliamentary borough (united with Llanelly since 1832), 
and county town of Carmarthenshire, and a county of itself, 
finely situated on the right bank of the Towy, which is here tidal 
and navigable for small craft. Pop. (1901) 10,025. It is the 
terminal station of a branch of the London & North-Western 
railway coming southward from Shrewsbury, and is a station on 
the main line of the Great Western running to Fishguard ; it is 
also the terminus of a branch-line of the Great Western running 
to Newcastle-Emlyn. The station buildings lie on the left bank 
of the river, which is here spanned by a fine old stone bridge. 
There are works for the manufacture of woollens and ropes, also 
tanneries, but it is as the central market of a large and fer- 
tile district that Carmarthen is most important. The weekly 
Saturday market is well attended, and affords interesting scenes 
of modem Welsh agricultural life. From the convenient and 
accessible position of the town, the gaol and lunatic asylum 
serving for the three south-western counties of Wales — Cardigan, 
Pembroke and Carmarthen — have been fixed here. Although 
historically one of the most important towns in South Wales, 
Carmarthen can boast of very few ancient buildings, and the 
general aspect of the town is modem. A well-preserved gateway 
of red sandstone and portions of two towers of the castle are 
included in the buildings of the present gaol, and the old parish 
church of St Peter contains some interesting monuments, 
amongst them being the altar tomb (of the i6th century) of Sir 
Rhys ap Thomas, K.G., and his wife, which was removed hither 
for safety at the Reformation from the desecrated church of the 
neighbouring Priory of St J ohn. Some vestiges of this celebrated 
monastic house, which formerly owned the famous Welsh MS. 
known as the '' Black Book of Carmarthen,’* are visible between 
the present Priory Street and the river. Of the more recent 
erections in the town, mention znay be made of the granite 
obelisk in memory of General Sir Thomas Picton (175^18x5) 
and the bronze statue erf General Sir William Nott (i7^-i846X 
Carmarthen is commonly reputed to occupy the site of the 
Roman station of Maridunum, and its poresent name* is popularly 
associated with the wizard-statesman Merlin, or Merddyn, whose 
memory and prophecies are well remembered in these parts of 
Wales and whose home is poputady bdieved to have l^en the 
conspicuous hill above Abergwili, known as Merlin’s Hill. 
Another derivation of the name is to be found in Caer-mSr^din, 
signifying a fortified place near the sea.” In any case^ the 
antiquity of the town is undi^ted, and it served as the seat of 
government for Ystrad Tywi until the year 877, when Prince 
Qbdell of South Wales abandeeied Caism^^ for Dkiefarwr, 
LfondSOi prcdmbly on accouiit oi tfae marit^ of the 
Danes and Saseons# Towards the dose of the 11th century a 
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castle was built here by the Nonnans^ and for the neat two 
hundred years town and castle were frequently taken and 
retaken by Welsh or English. On the annexation of Wales, 
Edward 1 . established here his courts of chancery and exchequer 
and the great sessions for South Woles. Edward HI,, by the 
Statute Staple of 1353, declared Carmarthen the sole staple for 
Wales, ordering that every bale of Welsh wool should be sealed 
or “ cocketed ” here before it left the Principality. The earliest 
charter recorded was granted in 1201 under King John ; a 
charter of James I. in 1604 constituted Carmarthen a county of 
itself ; and under a charter by George III. in 1764, which had 
been specially petitioned for by the citizens, the two separate 
jurisdicTtions of Old and New Carmarthen were fused and hence- 
forth “called Iry the name of Our Borough of (Carmarthen.” 
In 1555 Bishop Farrar of St David’s was publicly burned for 
heresy under Queen Mary at the Market Cross, which was ruth- 
lessly destroyed in 1846 to provide a site for General Nett’s 
statue. In 1646 General Laugharne took and demolished the 
castle in the name of the parliament, and in 1649 Oliver Cromwell 
resided at Carmarthen on his way to Ireland. In 1684 the duke 
of Beaufort with a numerous train made his state entrj'’ into 
Carmarthen as lord-president of Wales and the Marches. With 
the rise of Llanelly the industrial importance of Carmarthen has 
tended to decline ,• but owing to its central position, its close 
connexion with the bishops of St David’s and its historic past the 
town is still the chief focus of all social, political and ecclesiastical 
movements in the three counties of Cardigan, Pembroke and 
Carmarthen. Carmarthen was created a parliamentary borough 
in 1536. 

I CARMARTHENSHIRE (Sir Gaerfyrddin, colloquially known 
as Sir Gdr\ a county of South Wales bounded N. by Cardigan, 
j E. by Brecon and Glamorgan, W. by Pembroke and S, by 
Carmarthen Bay of the Bristol Channel. The modern county 
hm an area of 918 sq. m., and is therefore the largest in sire of 
the South Welsh counties. Almost the whole of its surface is 
hilly and irregular, though the coast-line is fringed with extensive 
stretches of marsh or sandy burrows. Much of the scenery in 
the county, particularly in the upper valley of the Towy, is 
exceedingly beautiful and varied. On its eastern borders 
adjoining Breconshire rises the imposing range of the Black 
Mountains (Mynydd DU), sometimes called the Carmarthenshire 
Beacons, where the C.armarthen Van attains an elevation of 
2632 ft. Mynydd Mallaen in the wild districts of the north-east 
corner of the county is 1430 ft. in height, but otherwise few of 
the numberless rounded hills with which Carmarthenshire is 
thickly studded exceed 1000 ft. The principal river is the Towy 
(Tywt), which, with its chief tributaries, the Gwili, the Cothi 
and the Sawdde, drains the central part of the county and enters 
the Bay at Llanstcphan, 9 m. below Carmarthen. (Coracles are 
frequently to be observed on this river, as well as on the Teifi, 
which separates Carmarthenshire from (Cardiganshire on the 
north. Other streams are the T&f, which flows through the 
south-western portion of the county and reaches the sea at 
Laugharne ; the Gwendraeth, with its mouth at Kidwelly ; and 
the Loughor, or Uwdiwr, which rises in the Black Mountains 
and forms for several miles the boundary between the counties 
of Carmarthen and Glamorgan until it fafls into Carmarthen Bay 
at Loughor. All these rivers contain salmon, sewin (gleisuzd) 
and trout in fair numbers, and are consequently frequented by 
anglers. With the exception of the Van Pool in the Black 
Mountains the lakes of county are inconsiderable in size. 

Geolo ^. — ^The oldest rocks in Carraarthenshirc come to the surface 
in the Vale of Towy at Llanarthnery and near Carmarthen ; they 
consist of black sbalee of Trexnadoo (Ccuad^rian) age. and are succeeded 
by conglomerates, sandstones and shales, with beds of volcanic ash 
and lava, of Arenig (Ordovician) age, which have been brough t up 
along a belt of intense folding and faulting which follows the Towy 
from Llangadock to Carmartfen and extends westwards to tha edge 
of the county at Whitland. The Llandeilo shales, flags and 
stopos pud occasional volcanic ashes, which follow, are well developed 
at Uangs^ock and Llandeilo and near Carmarthen, and are famed 
fbr their tHfobites, Aidpkus tyrannus and Ogygta Shales, and 

mudstones and impersistent Hmesionas of Bala age come next ia 
order, and, bonndiBg the Yale of Towy mi the north, extend. as a 
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narrow belt north-mstmrds towards the predey hills. Except 
for the foregoing deposits the great area between the Teih and the 
Towy, of which little is known, is made up of a monotonous suc- 
cession of greatly folded slates and shales with interbedded con- 
glomerates and sandstones which give rise to scarps, ridges and 
moorlands ; . they appear to be of Llandovery age. 

South of the Towy a narrow belt of steeply dipping and even 
inverted Silurian sandstones and mudstones (Upper Llandovery, 
Wenlock and Ludlow) extends south-westwards from Llandovery 
to Llanarthney, where they disappear under the Old Red Sandstone. 
This formation, which consists Of red marls and sandstones with 
occasional thin impure limestones (comstones), extends from near 
Llandovery to beyond Carmarthen Bay ; its upper conglomeratic 
beds cap the escarpment of the Black Mountains (2460 ft.) on the 
south-eastern borders of the county. To the south the scarps and 
moorlands of the Carboniferous Limestone and Millstone Grit form 
the north-western rim of the South Wales coalfield. The rest of the 
county is occupied by the rich Coal-Measures of the Gwendraeth 
Valley and Llanelly districts. All the rocks in the county are 
affected by powerful folds and faults. Glacial deposits are plentiful 
in the vaUeys south of the Towy, striae abound on the Millstone 
Grit and show that the ice-sheet rose far up the slopes of the Black 
Mountains. Coal is the chief mineral, the iron-ore is no longer 
worked ; the Carboniferous Limestone is burnt at Llandybic ; 
fire-bricks ore manufactured from the Millstone Grit, and a few 
lead-veins arc found in tlie Ordovician rocks. 

Industries. — ^The climate is mild, except in the upland regions, 
but the annual rainfall is very heavy. With the exception of its 
south-eastern portion, which forms part of the great South 
Welsh coalfield, Carmarthenshire may be considered wholly as 
an agricultural county. The attention of the farmers is devoted 
to stock-raising and dairy-farming rather than to the growth 
of cereals, whilst the large tracts of unenclosed hill-country form 
good pastures for sheep and ponies. The soil varies much, but in 
the lower valleys of the Towy and Taf it is exceedingly fertile. 
Outside agriculture the gathering of cockles at the estuaries of 
the Towy and Taf gives employment to a large number of persons, 
principally women ; Ferryside and Laugharne being the chief 
centres of the cockling industry. The local textile factories at 
Pencader, Penboyr, Llangeler, and in the valley of the Loughor 
are of some importance. Gold has been found near Caio in the 
Cothi valley, but the yield is trifling. There are lead-mines in 
various places, but none of great value. The really important 
industries are restricted to the populous south-eastern district, 
where coal-mining, iron-founding and the smelting of tin and 
copper are carried on extensively at Llanelly, Pembrey, Tirydail, 
Gamant, Pontardulais, Ammanford and other centres. 

Communications. — The Great Western railway traverses the 
lower part of the county, whilst a branch of the London & North- 
Western enters it at its extreme north-eastern point by a tunnel 
under the Sugar Loaf Mountain, and has its terminal station at 
Carmarthen. A branch line of the Great Western connects 
Llanelly with Llandilo by way of Ammanford, and another 
branch of the same railway runs northward from Carmarthen 
to Newcastle-Emlyn on the Teifi, joining the Aberystwyth 
branch, formerly the Manchester & Milford line, at Pencader, 

Population and Administration. — The area of the county is 
587,816 acres, and the population in 1891 was 130,566 and in 
1901 it was 135,325. The municipal boroughs are Carmarthen 
(pop, 9935), Kidwelly (2285) and Llandovery (1809). Urban 
districts are Ammanford, Llanelly, Burry Port, Llandilo and 
Newcastle - Emlyn. The principal towns are Carmarthen, 
Llanelly (25,617), Llandilo or Llandeilo Fawr (1934), Llangadock 
(1578), Llandovery, Kidwelly, Pembrey (7513) and Laugharne 
(1439). The county is in the South Wales circuit, and assizes 
are held at Carmarthen. The borough of Carmarthen has a 
commission of the peace and separate quarter sessions. The 
county is divided into two parliamentary divisions, the eastern 
and western, and it also includes the united boroughs of Car- 
marthen and Llanelly, thus returning three members in 
all to parliament. The ancient county, which contains 75 
parishes and part of another, is wholly in the diocese of St 
David’s. 

History. — Carmarthenshire originally formed part of the lands 
^f the Dimetae conquered by the Romany, who constructed 
jpfiilitar^ roads and built on the Via Julia the important station 
Of Mandunum upon or near the site of the present county town. 


After the retirement of the Roman forces tUs iortified town 
became known in course of time as Caerfyrddln, anglicized into 
Carmarthen, which subsequently gave its name to the county. 
During the 5th and 6th centuries Carmarthenshire, or Ystracl 
Tywi, was the scene of the labours of many Celtic missionaries, 
notably of St David and St Teilo, who brought the arts of 
civilization as well as the doctrines of Christianity to its rude 
inhabitants. In the 9th century the whole of Ystrad Tywi was 
annexed to the kingdom of Roderick the Great (Rhodri Mawr), 
who at his death in 877 bequeathed the principality of South 
Wales to his son, Cadell. The royal residence of the South Welsh 
princes was now fixed at Dynevor {Dinefawr) on the Towy near 
Llandilo, Cadell’s son, Howell the Good {Hywel Dda), was the 
first to codify the ancient laws of Wales at his palace of Ty Gwyn 
Ar Daf, the White Lodge on the banks of the Taf, near tiic 
modern Whitland. In 1080, during the troubled reign of Rhys 
ap Tudor, the Normans first appeared on the shores of Car- 
marthen Bay, and before the end of King Henry I.’s reign had 
constructed the great castles of Kidwelly, Carmarthen, Laug- 
harne and Llanstephan near the coast. From this period until 
the death of Prince Llewelyn (1282) the history of Carmarthen- 
shire is national rather than local. By the Statutes of Rhuddlan 
(1284) Edward 1 . formed the counties of Cardigan and Car- 
marthen out of the districts of Ceredigion and Ystrad Tywi, the 
ancient possessions of the house of Dinefawr, which were now 
formally annexed to the English crown. Nearly a third of the 
present county, however, still remained under the jurisdiction 
of the Lords Marchers, and it was not until the Act 27 Henry 
VIII. that these districts, including the commots of Kidwelly, 
Iscennen and Carnwillion, were added to Edward I.’s original 
shire. The prosperity of the new county increased considerably 
under Edward III., who named Carmarthen the chief staple- 
town in W ales for the wool trade. The revolt of Owen Glcndower 
had the effect of disturbing the peace of the county for a time, 
and the French army, landed at Milford on his behalf, was 
warmly received by the people of Carmarthenshire. In the 
summer of 1485 Sir Rhys ap Thomas, of Abermarlais and 
Dinefawr, marched through the county collecting recruits for 
Henry of Richmond, for which service he was created a knight 
of the Garter and made governor of all Wales. At the Reforma- 
tion the removal of the episcopal residence from distant Si 
David’s to Abcrgwili, a village barely two miles from Carmarthen, 
brought the county into close touch with the chief Welsh diocese, 
and the new palace at Abergwili will always be associated with 
the first Welsh translations of the New Testament and the 
Prayer Book, made by Bishop Richard Davies (1500-1581) and 
his friend William Salesbury, of Llanrwst (i6th century). In 
the early part of the 17th century the county witnessed the first 
religious revival recorded in Welsh annals, that led by Rhys 
Prichard (d. 1644), the Puritan vicar of Llandovery, whose 
poetical works, the Canivyll y Cymry (“ the Welshman’s Candle ”) 
are still studied in the principality. At the time of the Civil 
Wars, Richard Vaughan, earl of Carbery, the patron of Jeremy 
Taylor, was in command of the royal fortresses and troops, but 
made a very feeble and half-hearted resistance against the 
parliamentarian forces. During the following century the great 
Welsh spiritual and education^ movement, which later spread 
over all Wales, had its origin in the quiet and remote parish of 
Llanddowror, near Laugharne, where the vicar, the celebrated 
and pious Griffith Jones (1684-1761), had become the founder 
of the Welsh circulating charity schools. Other promii^nt 
members of this important Methodist revival, likewise natives 
of Carmarthenshire, were William Williams of Pantycelyn, the 
well-known hymn-writer {1716-1791), and Peter Williams, the 
Welsh Bible commentator (1722-1796). The county was deeply 
implicated in the Rebecca Riots of 1842-1843. , 

Foremost amongst the county families of Carmarthenshire is 
Rhys, or Rice, of Dyhevor jCastie, near Llandilo, a modem 
castellated house standing in a beautiful park which contains the 
historic ruin of the old Dinefawr ibrtress. The present Lmd 
l^mevor, the direct lineal descendant of the princes of South 
Wah&, is the head of this family. Almost opposite Dynevor 



Castle (fonnerly known as Newtown)/ on the left bank of the 
Towy^ stands Golden Grove {GeUi Aur), once the seat of the 
Vaughans^ earls of Carbery^ whose senior line and titles became 
extinct early in the iSth century. The famous old mansion has 
been replaced by a modem Gothic structure, ^d is now the 
property of Earl Cawdor. Golden Grove contains the Hirlas 
Horn/' the gift of King Henry VII. to Dafydd ap Evan of 
Llwyndafydd, Cardiganshire, perhaps the most celebrated of 
Welsh historical relics. Other families of importance, extinct 
or existing, are J[ohnes, formerly of Abermarlais and now of 
Dolaucothi ; Williams (now Drummond) of Edwinsford ; Lloyd 
of Forest ; Lloyd of Gla,osevin ; Stepney of Llanelly and Gwynne 
of Taliaris. 

Antiquities , — Carmarthenshire contains few memorials of the 
Roman occupation^ but it possesses various camps and tumuli 
of the British period, and also a small but perfect cromlech near 
Llanglydwenon the banjcsof the Taf. Of its many medieval castles 
the most important still in existence are : Kidwelly ; Laughame ; 
Llanstephan, a fine pile of the 12th century on a hill at the mouth 
of the Towy ; Carreg Cennen, an imposing Norman fortress 
crowning a cliff not far from Llandilo ; and Dynevor Castle, the 
ancient seat of Welsh royalty, situated on a bold wooded height 
above the Towy. The remains of the castles at Carmarthen, 
Drysllwyn, Llandovery and Newcastle-Emlyn are inconsiderable. 
Of the monastic houses Talley Abbey (Tal-y-Llychau, a name 
drawn from the two small lakes in the neighbourhood of its site) 
was founded by Rhys ap Griffith, prince of South Wales, 
towards the close of the 12th century for Benedictine monks ; 
Whitland, or Albalanda, also a Benedictine house, was probably 
founded by Bishop Bernard of St David’s early in the 12th 
century, on a site long associated with Welsh monastic life ; and 
the celebrated Augustinian Priory of St John at Carmarthen 
was likewise established in the 12th century. Very slight traces 
of these three important religious houses now exist. The parish 
churches of Carmarthenshire are for the most part small and of 
no special architectural value. Of the more noteworthy mention 
may be made of St Peter’s at Carmarthen, and of the parish 
churches at Laugharne, Kidwelly, Llangadock, Abergwili and 
Llangathen, the last named of which contains a fine monument to 
Bishop Anthony Rudd (d. 1615). Many of these churches are 
distinguished by tall massive western towers, usually of the 12th 
or T 3th centuries. Besides Golden Grove and Dynevor the county 
contains some fine historic houses, prominent amongst which are 
Abergwili Palace, the official residence of the bishops of St 
David’s since the Reformation, burnt down in 1902, but rebuilt 
on the old lines ; Aberglasney, a mansion near Llangathen, 
erected by Bishop Rudd and once inhabited by the poet John 
Dyer (1700-1758) ; Court Henry, an ancient seat of the Herbert 
family; and Abermarlais, once the property of Sir Rhys ap 
Thomas. * 

Customs, — The old Welsh costume, folklore and customs 

have survived longer in Carmarthenshire than perhaps in any 
other county of Wales. The steeple-crowned beaver hat, now 
practically extinct, was often to be seen in the neighbourhood of 
Carmarthen as late as 1890, and the older women often affect the 
pais^-gwn b&ch, the frilled mob-cap and the small plaid shawl of 
a previous generation. Curious instances of old Welsh supersti- 
tions are to be found amongst the peasantry of the more remote 
districts, particularly in the lovely country in the valleys of the 
Towy and Teifi/ where belief in fairies, fairy-rings, goblins and 
“ corpse-candles ” still lingers. The curious mumming, known 
as Mari Lwyd “ (Blessed Mary), in which one of the p^ormers 
wears a horse’s skiill decked with coloured ribbands, was prevalent 
round Carmarthen as late as 1885. At many parish churches the 
ancient service of the Pylgain ” (a name said to be a corruption 
Of the Latin puUi cantui) ^ held at daybreak or cock-crow on 
Christmas morning. A species of general catechism, known as 
pime, is also common in ^e churches and Nohconformistdiapels. 
The old custom of receiving New Year’s gifts of bread and cheese, 
or fxieal and money ((cdenig), still ffoorishes m the rural parishes. 
The “ bidding ” More marriage (as in Gardigan^UHs) was 
formerly uhivmal and is not yet altqgether diacontiimed^ and ' 


bidding papers were printed at Llandilo as late as 1900. The 
horse Weddings {priodas ceffylau) were indulged in by the farmer 
class in the neighbourhood of Abergwili as late as 1880, 

Authorities. — T. Nicholas, Annals and A ntiqtnties of the Counties 
of WaUs (London, 1872) ; W, Spurrell, Carmarthen and its Neighbour- 
hood (Cannarthen, 1079) ; J. B. D. Tyasen and Alcwyn C. Evans, 
Royal Charters, (Sr., relating to the Town and County of Carmarthen 
(Cannarthen, 1878). 

CARMATHIANS (Qarmathians, Karmathians), a Mahom- 
medan sect named after Hamdan Qarmat, who accepted the 
teaching of the Isma*ilites (see Mahommedan Religion : Sects) 
from Hosain ul-AhwazI, a missionary of Alimed, son of the 
Persian Abdallah ibn Maimun, toward the close of the 9th 
century. This was in the SawSd of Irak, which was inhabited by 
a people little attached to Islam. The object of Abdallah ibn 
Maimun had been to undermine Islam and the Arabian power 
by a secret society with various degrees, which offered induce- 
ments to all classes and creeds and led men on from an interpreta- 
tion of Islam to a total rejection of its teaching and a strict 
I personal submission to the head of the society. For the political 
I history of the Carmathians, their conquests and their decay, see 
Arabia : History ; Caliphate (sect. C, §§ 16, 17, 18, 23) ; and 
Egypt : History (Mahommedan period). 

In their religious teaching they claimed to be Shi'ites ; i,e, 
they asserted that the imamate belonged by right to the descend- 
ants of Ali. Further, they were of the Ismailite branch of these, 
i.e, they acknowledged the claim to the imamate of Isma’il the 
eldest son of the sixth imam. The claim of Isma'il had been 
passed over by his father and many Shi'ites because he had been 
guilty of drinking wine. The Isma ilites said that as the imam 
could do no wrong, his action only showed that wine-drinking 
was not sinful. Abdallah taught that from the creation of man 
there had always been an imam sometimes known, sometimes 
hidden. Isma'fl was the last known ; a new one was to be looked 
for. But wliile the imam was hidden, his doctrines were to be 
taught by his missionaries {dais), Hamdan Qarmat was one 
of these, Ahmed ibn Abdallah being nominally the chief. The 
adherents of this party were initiated by degrees into the secrets 
of its doctrines and were divided into seven (afterwards nine) 
classes. In the first stage the convert was taught the existence 
of mystery in the Koran and made to feel the necessity of a 
teacher who could explain it. He took an oath of complete 
submission and paid a sum of money. In the second stage the 
earlier teachers of Islam were shown to be wrong in doctrine and 
the imams alone were proved to be infallible. In the third it was 
taught that there were only seven imams and that the other sects 
of the Shi'ites were in error. In the fourth the disciple learnt 
that each of the seven infiams had a prophet, who was to be 
obeyed in all tilings. The prophet of the last imam was Abdallah. 
The doctrine of Islam was that Mahomet was the last of the 
prophets. In the fifth stage the uselessness of tradition and the 
temporary nature of the precepts and practices of Mahomet were 
taught, while in tlie sixth the believer was induced to give up 
these practices (prayer, fasting, pilgrimage, &c.). At this point 
the Carmathian had complete^ ceased to be a Moslem* In the 
remaining degrees there was more liberty of opinion allowed and 
much variety of belief and teaching existed. 

The last contemporary mention of the Carmathians is that of 
N&^ir ibn Khosrau, who visited them in a.d. 1050. In Arabia 
they ceased to exercise influence. In Persia and Syria their work 
was taken up by the Assassins {q.v,). Their doctrines are said, 
however, to exist still in parts of Syria, Persia, Arabia and India, 
and to be still propagated in Zanzibar. 

See Journal asiatique (1877), vol. i. pp. 377-38^^. (^- T.) 

OARMAUX, a town of southern France, in the departoent of 
Tam, on the left bank of the C^ou, 10 m. N. of Albi by rail. Pop. 
(1906) 8618. The town gives its name to an important coal- 
basin, and carries on the manufacture of glass. 

CARMEl^ the mountain promontory by which th^ siea-coast 
of Patestine is interrupted south of the Bay of Acre, 32® 50' N., 
35^ E. It continue as a ridge of oolitic lixneitone, broken by 
ravines and honeycombed by caves, runnit^; lor about 20 xn« 
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in a south-easterly direction, and finally joinuig the mountains of 
Samaria. Its maximuin h^ht is at 'Esfia, xi 6 q ft It was 
included in the territory of the tribe of Ashen No great political 
event is recorded in conne^cion with it; it appears throughout the 
Old Testament either as a symbol or as a sanctuary ’’ ; its name 
means “ garden-land/* Its fruitfulness is referred to by Isaiah 
and by Amos; Micah describes it as wooded, to which was no 
doubt due its value as a hiding-place (Amos ix. 3). It is now 
only a few patches being cultivated ; most of die mountain 
is covered with a thick brushwood of evergreens, oaks, m3rrtles, 
pines, &c., which is gradually being cleared away. That the 
cultivation was once much more extensive is indicated by the 
large number of rock-hewn wine and olive presses. Vines and 
olives are now found at ^Esfia only. The outstanding position 
of Carmel, its solitariness, its visibility over a vride area of 
country, and its fertility, marked it out as a suitable place for 
a sanctuary from very ancient times. It is possibly referred 
to in the Palestine lists of Thothmes III. as Rosh KodsUy “ the 
holy headland.” An altar of Jehovah existed here from early 
times ; it was destroyed when the Phoenician Baal claimed the 
count^ under Jezebel, and repaired by Elijah (i Kings xviii. 30) 
before the great sacrifice which decided the claims of the con- 
tending deities. The traditional site of this sacrifice is at 
EUMuhrdha, at the eastern end of the ridge. The Druses still 
\nsit this site, where is a dilapidated structure of stones, as a holy 
place for sacrifice. On the bank of the Kishon below is a mound 
known as Tell eUI^ustSy ** the Priest’s mound,” but the connexion 
that has been sought between this name and the slaughter of 
the priests of Baal is hardly justifiable. Other sites on the hill 
are traditionally connected with Elijah, and some melon-like 
fossils are explained as being fruits refused to him by its owner, 
who was punished by having them turned to stone. Elisha was 
stationed here for a time. Tacitus describes the hill as the site 
of an oracle, which Vespasian consulted. lamblichus in his 
life of Pythagoras speaks of it as a place of great sanctity forbidden 
to the vulgar. A grove of trees, called the ** Trees of the Forty ” 
[Martyrs], still remains, no doubt in former times a sacred grove. 
So eariy as the 4th centur}^ Christian hermits began to settle here, 
and in 1207 the Carmelite order was organized. The monastery, 
founded at the fountain of Elijah in 1209, has had many vicissi- 
tudes : the monks were slaughtered or driven to Europe in 1238 
and the building decayed ; it was visited and refounded by St 
Louis in 12^2 ; again despoiled in 1291 ; once more rebuilt in 
1631, and, in 1635 (when the monks were massacred), sacked 
and turned into a mosque. Once more the monks established 
themselves, only to be murdered after Napoleon’s retreat in 1799. 
The church and the monastery were entirely destroyed in 1821 
by *Abd Allah, pasha of Acre, on the plea that the monks would 
favour the revolting Greeks ; but it was shortly afterwards 
rebuilt by order from the Porte, partly at'Abd Allah’s expense 
and partly by contributions raised in Europe, Asia and Africa 
by "Brother Giovanni Battista of Frascati. The villages with 
which the mountain was once covered have been to a large 
extent depo pula ted by the Druses. (R. A. S. M.) 

GARBIELTnES, in England called White Friars (from the 
white mantle over a brown habit), one of the four mendicant 
orders. The stories concerning the origin of this order, seriously 
put forward and believed in the 17th and i8th centuries, are 
one of the curiosities of history. It was asserted that Elias 
established a community of hermits on Mount Carinel, and that 
this community existed without break until the Christian era 
and was nothing else than a Jewish Carmelite order, to which 
belonged the Sons of the Prophets and the Essenes. Members 
of it were present at St Peter’s first sermon on Pentecost and 
were converted, and built a chapel on Mount Canhd in honour 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, who, as well as the apostles, enrolled 
herself in the order. In 1668 the Bollandist Danid Papen- 
broek (1628-1714), in the March volumes of the Acta Sanctorum, 
rejected these stories as fables. A controversy arose And the 
Carmelites had recoutse to the Inquisition. In Spain they 
succeeded in getting the offending volumes of the Acta censured, 
blit in Rome thqr were less successful, and so hot did the 


controversy become that in .1698 a decree was issued imposiiig 
silence upon both parties, un^ a formal decision should be 
promulgated*— which has not yet been donci 

^The historical origin of the Carmelites must be placed at the 
middle of the rath century, when a crusader from Calabria, 
named Berthold, and ten companions established themselves 
as hermits near the cave of Elias on Mount Carmel. A Greek 
monk, Phocas, who vbited the Holy Land in 1185, gives an 
account of them, and says that the ruins of an ancient building 
existed on Mount Carmel ; but though it is likely enough that 
there had previously been Christian monks and hermits on the 
spot, it is impossible to place the beginning of the Carmelite 
institute before Berthold. About 1210 the hermits on Carmel 
received from Albert, Latin patriarch of Jerusalem, a rule com- 
prising sixteen articles. This was the primitive Carmelite rule. 
The life prescribed was strictly eremitical : the monks were to 
live in separate cells or huts, devoted to prayer and work ; they 
met only in the oratory for the liturgical services, and were to 
live a life of great silence, seclusion, abstinence and austerity. 
This rule received papal approbation in 1226. Soon, however, 
the losses of the Christian arms in Palestine made Carmel an 
unsafe place of residence for western hermits, and so, c. 1240, 
they migrated first to Cyprus and thence to Sicily, France and 
England. In England the first establishment was at Alnwick 
and the second at Aylesford, where the first general chapter of 
the order was held in 1247, and St Simon Stock, an English 
anchorite who had joined the order, was elected general. During 
his generalate the institute was adapted to the conditions of the 
western lands to which it had been transplanted, and for this 
purpose the original rule had to be in many ways altered : the 
austerities were mitigated, and the life was turned from eremitical 
into cenobitical, but on the mendicant rather than the monastic 
model. The polity and government were also organized on the 
same lines, and the Carmelites were turned into mendicants and 
became one of the four great orders of Mendicant Friars, in 
England distinguished as the ” White Friars ” from the white 
mantle worn over the dark brown habit. This change was mode 
and the new rule approved in 1247, and under this form the 
Carmelites spread all over western Europe and became exceed- 
ingly popular, as an order closely analogous to the Dominicans and 
Franciscans. In the course of time, further relaxations of the 
rule were introduced, and during the Great Schism the Carmelites 
were divided between the two papal obediences, rival generals 
being elected, — a state of thii^s that caused still further re- 
laxations. To cope with existing evils Eugenius IV. approved 
in 1431 of a rule notably milder tlian that of 1247, but many 
houses clung to the earlier rule ; thus arose among the Carmel- 
ites the same division into “observants” and “conventuals” 
that wrought such mischief among the Franciscans. During 
the 15th and i6th centuries various attempts at reform arose, 
as among other orders, and resulted in the formation of semi- 
independent congregations owing a titular obedience to the 
general of the order. The Carmelite friars seem to have flourished 
especially in England, where at the dissolution of the monasteries 
there were some 40 friaries. (See F. A. Gasquet, English Monas^ 
tic Life, table and maps ; CaAolic Dictionary ^ art. “ ^rmelites.”) 
There were no Carmelite nunneries in Engla^, and indeed until 
the middle of the X5th century there were no nuns at all anywhere 
in the order. 

Of all movements in the Carmelite order by far the most 
important and far-reaching in its results has been the refonn 
initiated by St Teresa. After nearly thirty years passed in a 
Cannelite convent in Avila under the mitigated rule of i 43 h 
she founded in the same city a small convent wherein a rule 
stricter than that of 1247 was to be observed. This was in 156a. 
In spite of opposition and difficulties of all kinds, she succeeded 
in establishing a numbesr, not only of nunneries, but (with the 
co-operation of St John cd the Cross, gsf.) also of firiaries of the 
strict observance ; so that at her death iii xsfiir there were of the 
reform 15 monasteries of men and 17 of women, all in Spain. 
The Iptexesdng and dramatic story of the movement should be 
sought for in the biogmphies of the two protagonists ; at also 



«tt account of the school of mystical theology founded by them, 
irithout doubt the chief contribution made by fitit Ciumdites 
to religion (see Mvsiicisii). Here it must suflicse to say that the 
idea of the reform ym$ to go behind the settlement of '124^7 and 
to restore and emphasize the purely diio^er 

of primitive Carmelite life : indeed provision was made for the 
reproduction, for sudi as derired it, of the eremitical life led by 
Barthold and his companions. St Teresa’s additions to the 
rule of 2^47 made the life one of extreme bodily austerity and of 
prdonged prayer for all, two hours of private prayer daily, in 
addition to the choral canonical office, being enjoined. From 
the fact that those of the reform wore sandals in place of shoes 
and stockings, they have come to be called the Discalced, or 
bare-footed, Carmelites, also Teresians, in distinction to the 
Calced or older branch of the order. In 1580 the reformed 
monasteries were made a separate province under the general 
of the order, and in 1593 this province was made by papal act 
an independent order with its own general and government, so 
that there are now two distinct orders of Carmelites. The 
Discalced Carmelites spread rapidly all over Catholic Europe, 
and then to Spanbh America and the East, especially India and 
Persia, in which lands they have carried on to this day extensive 
missionary undertakings. Both observances suffered severely 
from the various revolutions, but they both still exist, the Dis- 
calced being by far the most numerous and thriving. There are 
in all some 2000 Carmelite friars, and the nuns are much more 
numerous. In England and Ireland there are houses, both of 
men and of women, belonging to each observance. 

Authorities. — A full account is given by Helyot, HtsL des ordres 
religieux (1792), i. cc. 40-52 ; shorter accounts, continued to the 
end of the 19th century and giving references to all literature old 
and new, may be found in Max Hcimbucher, Orden u. Kongregationen 
(1897), ii. §§ 92-96 ; Wetzer u. Welte, Kirchenlexicon (ed. 2), art. 
•* Carmelitenorden ”{; Herzog-Hauck, Realencyklopddie (ed. 3), art. 

KarmoUter." The story of St Teresa’s reform will be found in 
lives of St Teresa and in her writings, especially the Foundations, 
Special reference may be made to the works of Zimmerman, a 
Carmelite friar, Carmel in England (1899), and Monumenta historicu 
Carmelitana, i. (1905 foil.). (E. C. B.) 

CARMICHAEL, GERSHOM (c. 1672-1729), Scottish philo- 
sopher, was bom pn)liably in London, the son of a Presbyterian 
minister who had been banished by the Scottish privy council 
for his religious opinions. He graduated at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity in 1691, and became a regent at St Andrews. In 1694 he 
was elect^ a master in the university of Glasgow — ^an office 
that was converted into the professorship of moral philosophy 
in 1727, when the system of masters was abolished at Glasgow. 
Sir William Hamilton regarded him as the real founder of the 
Scottish schod of philosophy.” He wrote Brmuscula Intro- 
duetto ad Logteaffty a treatise on logk and the psychology of the 
intellectual powers ; Synopsis Theologiae Naturalis ; and an 
edition of Pufendorf, De Officio Uominis ei Civis, with notes 
and supplements of high value. His son Frederick was the 
author of Sermons on Several Important Subjects and Sermons 
on Christian Zed, both published in 1753. 

CARMINE, a pigment of a bright r^ colour obtained from 
cc^ineal It may be prepared by exhausting cochineal 

with boilh^ water and then treating the dear solution with alum, 
bitam of tartar, stannous chloride, or acid oxalate of potassium ; 
the flouring and animal matters present in the liquid swe thus 
precipitated. Other methods are in use ; sometimes white of 
egg^ fish glue, or gelatine are added before the precipitation. 
The quality of carmine is affected by the temperature and the 
degree of illumination during its preparation— sunlijj;]it being 
requisite for the production of a brilliant hue. It differs also 
according to tiie amount of ahmiina present in it It is some- 
times adulterated wi^ chinabar, starch and other materials; 
from these the ca rm iy ican be separated by dissolving it in 
ammonia. Good carmine should crumble readily between the 
fingers when dry. ChemiyUy, carmine is a compound of car- 
fojnic add/with iiduxmna,^^^ organic acid. Carmine 

is used iii Ibe manufacture of attifidal ffowera, wateiHxilaurs, 
rouge, cosmetics and crimson ink, and in the pamting of minia- 


tures. ** Carmine lake ” is a pigment obtained by adding fresfady 
precipitated alumina to decoction of cochineal. 

OAimONA, a town of south-western Spam, in the province 
of Seville ; 97 m. N.E. of Seville by rail. Pop. (1900) 17,915. 
Carmona is built on a ridge overlooking the central plain oi 
Andalusia, from the Sierra Morena, on roe north, to the peak 
of San Cristobal, on the south. It has a thriving trade in wine, 
olive oil, grain and cattle ; and the annual fair, which is held in 
April, affords good opportunity of observing the costumes and 
customs of southern Spain. The citadel of Carmona, now in 
ruins, was formerly the principal fortress of Peter the Cruel 
(1350-1369), and contained a spacious palace within its defences. 
The principal entrance to the town is an old Moorish gateway ; 
and the gate on the road to Cordova is partly of Roman con- 
struction. Portions of the ancient college of San Teodomir are 
of Moorish architecture, and the tower of the church of San 
Pedro is an imitation of the Giralda at Seville. 

In 1881 a large Roman necropolis was discovered close to the 
town, beside the Seville road. It contains many rock-hewn 
sepulchral chambers, with niches for the cinerary urns, and occa- 
sionally with vestibules containing stone seats {triclinia). In 
1881 an amphitheatre, and another group of tombs, all belong- 
ing to the first four centuries A.D., were disinterred near the 
original necropolis, and a small museum, maintained by the 
Carmona archaeological society, is filled with the mosaics, 
inscriptions, portrait-heads and other antiquities found here. 

Carmona, the Roman Carmo, was the strongest city of Further 
Spain in the time of Julius Caesar (100-44 B.C.), and its strength 
was greatly increased by the Moors, who surrounded it with a 
wall and ornamented it with fountains and palaces. In 1247 
Ferdinand III. of Castile took the city, and bestowed on it the 
motto Sicut Lucifer lucet in Aurora, sic in Wandalia Carmona 
(” As the Morning-star shines in the Dawn, so shines Carmona 
in Andalusia ”). 

For an account of the antiquities of Carmona, see Estudios arqueo- 
logicos e historicos, by M. Sales y Fcrr^* (Madrid, 1887), 

CARNAC, a village of north-western France, in the depart- 
ment of Morbihan and arrondissement of Lorient, 9 m. S.S.W. 
of Auray by road. Pop. (1906) 667. Carnac has a handsome 
church in the Renaissance style of Brittany, but it owes its 
celebrity to the stone monuments in its vicinity, which are among 
the most extensive and interesting of their kind (see Stone 
Monuments). The most remarkable consist of long avenues 
of menhirs or standing stones ; but there is also a profusion 
of other erections, such as dolmens and barrows, thoughout the 
whole district. About half a mile to the north-west of the 
village is the Menec system, which consists of eleven lines, 
numbers 874 menhirs, and extends a distance of 3376 ft The 
terminal circle, whose longest diameter is 300 ft, is somewhat 
difficult to make out, as it is broken by the houses and gardens 
of a little hamlet. To the east-north-east there is another system 
at Kermario (Place of the Dead), which consists of S55 stones, 
many of them of great size — some, for example, 18 ft. in height 
— arranged in ten lines and extending about 4000 ft. in length. 
Still further in the same direction is a third system at Keriescan 
(Place of Burning), composed of 262 stones, which are distributed 
into thirteen lines, terminated by an irregular circle, and alto- 
getiier extend over a distance of 1000 ft. or more. These three 
systems seem once to have formed a continuous series ; the 
menhirs, many of which have been broken up for road-mending 
and other purposes, have diminished in number by some thou- 
sands in modem times. The alignment of Kermario points to 
the ddmen of Kercado (Place of St Cado), where there is also 
a barrow, explored in 1863 ; and to the soutii-e^t of Menec 
stands the great tumulus of Mont St Michel, which measures 
377 ft. in length, and has a height of 65 ft. The tumulus, which 
is crowned witii a chapel, was excavated by Ren^ Galles in 1863 ; 
and the contents of the sepulchral chamber, adiich include 
Severn} jade and fibrolite axes, are preserved in the museum 
al Varaies. About a mile east of the village is a small piece 
of moorland called the Bosseimo, from the oocemau inounds 
with which it is covered ; and here, in 1874, the exfrforations of 



James Miln, a Scottish antiquary, brought to light the remains 
of a Gallo-Roman town. The tradition of Canute is that there 
was once a Gohvent of the Templars or Red Cross Knights on 
the spot ; but this, it seems, is not supported by history. Similar 
traces were also diiscovered at ManO Bras, a height about 3 m. 
to the cast; The rocks of which these various monuments are 
composed is the ordinary granite of the district, and most of 
them present a strange ^pearance from their coating of white 
lichens. Camac has an interesting museum of antiquities. 

See W. C. Lukis, Guide to the Principal Chambered Barrows and 
other Prehistoric Monuments in the Islands of the Morbihan, <^c. 
(Ripon, 1875) ; Ren6 Galles, Fouilles du Mont Saint Michel en 
Camac (Vannes, 1864) ; A. Fouquet, Des monuments celtiques et des 
mines romaines dans le Morbihan (Vannes. 1853) ; James Miln, 
Archaeological Researches at Camac in Brittany: Kermario (Edin- 
burgh, 1881) ; and Excavations at Camac : The Bossenno and the 
Mont St Michel (Edinburgh, 1877). 

CARNilRVON, EARLDOM OF, The earldom of Carnarvon 
was areated in 1628 for Robert Dormer, Baron Dormer of Wyng 
{c» 1610-1643), who was killed at the first battle of Newbury 
whilst fighting for Charles I., and it became extinct on the death 
of his son Charles, the 2nd earl, in 1709. From 1714 to 1789 it 
was held by the family of Brydges, dukes of Chandos and mar- 
quesses of Carnarvon, and in 1793 Henry Herbert, Baron Por- 
chester (i 741-1811), was created earl of Carnarvon. 

His great^andson, Henry Howard Molyneux Herbert, 
4th earl of Carnarvon (1831-1890), was bom on the 24th of June 
1831. He succeeded to the title in 1849, on the death of his 
father, Henry John George, the 3rd earl (1800-1849). Soon after 
taking his degree at Oxford he began to play a prominent part 
in the deliberations of the House of Lords, In 1858 he was 
under secretary for the colonies, and in 1866 secretary of state. 
In this capacity he introduced in 1867 the bill for the federation 
of the British North American provinces wliich set so many 
political problems at rest ; but he had not the privilege of passing 
it, having, before the measure became law, resigned, owing to his 
distaste for Disraeli’s Reform Bill. Resuming office in 1874, 
he endeavoured to confer a similar boon on South Africa, but 
the times were not ripe. In 1878 he again resigned, out of oppo- 
sition to lA)rd Beaconsfield’s policy on the Eastern question ; 
but on his party’s return to power in 1885 he became lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland. His short {period of office, memorable for 
a conflict on a question of personal veracity between himself 
and Mr Parnell as to his negotiations with the latter in respect 
of Home Rule, was terminated by another premature resignation. 
He never returned to office, and died on the 29th of June 1890. 
As a statesman his career was marred by extreme sensitiveness ; 
but he was beloved as a man of worth and admired as a man of 
culture. He was high steward of the university of Oxford, and 
president of the Society of Antiquaries. The 4th earl was 
succeeded by his son, George Edward Stanhope Molyneux 
(b. 1866). 

CARNARVON, a market town and municipal borough, and 
the county town of Carnarvonshire, north Wales, 68J m. W, 
of Chester by the London & North-Western railway. Pop. 
(1901) 9760. It stands very nearly on the site of Caer Seint, 
capital of the Segontiaci, and was fortified in 1098 by Hugh 
Lupus, earl of Chester, after Roman occupation, a fort, baths 
and villa, with coins and pottery, having been exhumed here. 
As the castle was begun only in 1284, Edward IL, supposed to 
have been born in its Eagle Tower on the extreme west, can only 
have been bom outside. The castle is an irregular oblong 
building on the west of the town, surrounded by walls and having 
thirteen polygonal towers. There is still much of the town wall 
extant. T^ parish church (Llanbeblig) is some half-mile out 
of the town, the institutions of which include a town and 
county hall, a training college, and a gaol for Anglesey and 
Carnarvonshire jointly. Manufactures in the town are scanty, 
but Llanberis and Liiuillyfni export hence slates, **sets” and 
copper ore. A steam ferry unites Carnarvon and Tab y foel, 
Anglesey, while a summer service of steamers runs to Menai 
Bridge, Bardsey , &c. The borough forms part of a ciistrict mtum- 
fcig a member to parliament mce 1536. To this district the 


Reform Act added Bhngjor. The county quarter sessions and 
assizes are held in the town, which has a separate oommission 
of the peace, but no separate court of quarter sessions. Three 
weeldy Welsh (besides English) newspapers are published here. 

OAMARVONSHQIE (Welsh Caer'narfon, for Caer yn Arfon), 
a county of north Wales, bounded N. by the Irish Sea, E, by the 
county of Denbigh, S.E. by Merione^, S. by Tremadoc and 
Cardigan Ba3rs, S.W. by Carnarvon Bay, W- by the Menai 
Straits (separating the county from Angles^), and N.W. by 
Conway Bay. Area, 565 sq, m. There is, owing to the changed 
bed of the Conwy stream, a small detached part of the county 
on the north coast of Denbighshire, stretching inland for some 
2i m. between Old Colwyn and Llandulas. About half the whole 
length of the county is a peninsula, Lleyn, running south-west 
into the Irish Sea, and forming Cardigan l^y on the south and 
Carnarvon Bay on the north. The county is rich in minerals, 
e.g, lead, copper, some gold. Its slate quarries are many and 
good. Its mountains include the highest in the British Isles, 
the summit of Snowdon (Wyddfa or Eryri) being 3560 ft. The 
principal mountains occupy the middle of the county and include 
Carnedd Llewelyn (3484 ft.), Carnedd Dafydd (3426), Glydyr 
Fawr (3279) and Glydyr Fach (3262), Elidr Fawr (3029), Moel 
Siabod (2860), Moel Hebog or Hebawg (2566). The valleys vary 
from the wildness of Pont Aberglaslyn gorge to the quiet of 
Nant Gwynnant. Those of Beddgelert and Llanberis— at the 
south and north base of Snowdon respectively — are famous, 
while that of the Conwy, from Llanrwst to Conway (Conwy), is 
well set off by the background of Snowdonia. 

The largest stream is the Conwy, tidal and navigable for some 
12 m. from Deganwy ; this rises in Llyn Conwy, in the south- 
east, divides Carnarvon from Denbigh (running nearly due 
north) for some 30 m., and falls into the sea at Deganwy. The 
Seint (wrongly spelled Seiont) is a small stream rising in Snowdon 
and falling into the sea at Carnarvon, to which it gave its old 
name Segontium (Kaer Seint yn Arvon in the Mabinogion), 
The Swallow Falls are in Nant Ffrancon (the stream of the 
Beaver or Afanc, a mythological animal). Nant Ffrancon leads 
north-west from near Capel Curig, through Bettws y coed and 
Bethesda, reaching the sea in Beaumaris Bay. The lakes, 
numerous and occasionally large, include : Llyn Peris and Llyn 
Padam at Llanberis, north of Snowdon ; Llyn Ogwen, north of 
Glydyr Fawr ; Llyti Cowlyd and Llyn Eigiau, both north of 
Capel Curig ; Llyn Llydaw, on Snowdon ; Llyn Cwellyn, west 
of Snowdon ; Llyn Gwynnant, east of Snowdon ; Llyniau (Nant 
y lief or) Nantlle, near Llanllyfni ; Llyn Conway. 

The greater part of the county, including the mbimtainous Snow- 
don district and nearly all the eastern portion of the promontory of 
Lleyn, is occupied by rocks of Ordoviemn age, the Arenig, Bala and 
Llandeilo series. These are dark slates and thin-bedded grits with 
enormous masses of interbeddod igneous rocks, lavas and ashes, the 
product of contemporaneous volcanoes. At the base of Snowdon 
are Bala grits and slates, above them lie three beds of felspathic 
poiphyry, which are in turn succeeded by a great mass of calcareous 
and sandy volcanic ashes, while upon , the summit are the remnants 
of a lava sheet. The whole mountain is part of a 83m9lme, tfie l^ds 
dipping into it from the north-west and south-east. , , , . 

Next to the Ordovician, the Cambrian rodks are we mdst Im- 
portant ; they are found in three separate areas ; the largest is Jn 
the north-west, and extends from Bangor to Rethesda,, through Llyn 
.Cwellyn and Llanwada to the coast near Cl3a;mogfawr« The second 
area lies west pf Tremadoc, which has given its name to the upper 
division of the Canibrian system. The third forms the promOntoiy 
south of Llanenga. Cambrian slates are extensively quarried at 
Penrhyn, Llanberis and Dinorwic. Pre-Cambrian schists and igne<m 
rocks occupy a strip., from 2 to 3 m. wide, aloifr tfie coast from N^irn 
to Bardsey island. A vey small area of the Denbighshire Silurian 
enters thib county near Conway near the eastern &>rder ; it com- 
prises Tarannon shale and Wehlock beds with graptolites. 

The striking headland of the, Great Orme as weU as little Orme's 
Head is composed of carboniferous limestone, containing corals 
and large Productus shells. A narrow strip^^ of the same formation 
irons along the Menai Sttaits for several miles south of the tubular 
bridge. At the southern extremity of the limestone a small patch of 
noal measures as found. 

Olacial dtfft— gravel, boulders and clayr-;i^ abtmdant along tl^e 
CLortnem cokst, aiid in the neighbourhooa or Snowdon it is an im- 
pOifiint fea^re in the landscape; massive. motahies. perched blocks, 
striated stones and other evidences of ioa action are oommem. On 
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iioe} Trygaa and on the w e st e rn flanks of Snowdon marine sheili 
have beim found in the drift up to an elevatioii of 140Q it. aJteve 
fteaTlevd. Blown sand occurs along the coast near Conw^, south- 
west of Carnarvon and oh the wuth coast. Several hollows and 
pipes in the caiil)oiiiferous limestone about Orme's Head contain 
clays and sands of mixed orimn, including Upper Carboniferous. 
Triassic and drift materials. The igneous rocks, especially those 
of volcanic origin, constitute one of the most striking geological 
features of the county ; they comprise felsltes, rhyolites, quartz 
poiphyries, enstatite diabases, andesite tuffs, diabases and granite. 

The climate is cold and damp in winter, ejccept in the peninsula, 
IJeyn^ and on the mild coast. Arable land, but a small propor- 
tion of the surface, is mostly in the Conwy valley or near the sea. 
Principal crops are oats, barley and potatoes, with some little 
wheat. The valley soil (alluvial) is often fertile, chiefly as 
meadow and enclosed pasture. Dairy and sheep farming occupy 
most farmers. The small mountain ponies, especially of Llanbedr 
(Conwy Vale), are famous^ and Welsh pomes were known for 
staying power even to Arrum (Cynegeiic^. Agriculture still too 
much follows the old routine, besides losinjg by the influx of 
labour into the towns or to the mining industry and ‘‘set 
works (stone). 

The county is served by the London & North-Western railway ; 
its terminus is Afon Wen, within 4 m. of PwlUieli. Between 
these stations plies the Cambrian, which runs along the Cardigan 
Bay coast and terminates at Pwllheli. The North Wales Narrow 
Gauge line runs from Dinas, south of Carnarvon, to Snowdon 
Ranger, 4 m. from Beddgelert. The main line of the London 
& North-Western runs along the northern coast, with branches 
from Llandudno junction to Blaenau Festiniog, along the 
Denbighshire side of the Conwy stream ; from Menai Bridge to 
Carnarvon (thence continuing to Llanberis, or, by another line, 
to Afon Wen). The chief ports are Portmadoc, Pwllheli, Car- 
narvon, Port Dinorwic and Bangor. Near Portmadoc is 
Criccieth, with a castle resorted to by visitors ; Pwllheli is also 
a summer resort, and a tramway runs thence to within a short 
distance of Abersoch, another favourite watering-place. Ncfyn 
(some 6 m. from Pwllheb'), still unserved by rail or tram, was the 
scene of a royal tournament in the 15th century, and is another 
bathing resort; near are Carreg Liam and Pistyll farm (see 
Bardsey). 

The area of the ancient county is 361,156 acres, with a popula- 
tion in 1901 of 126,883. The area of the administrative county 
is 365,986 acres. The inhabitants practically all speak Welsh 
(slightly diflering, especially in Lleyn, from that of Anglesey). 
Over 80 is the percentage in Carnarvonshire, as against over 
90 for Anglesey. The county is divided into two parliamentary 
mvisions, ^outh (Eiflon) and north (Arfon). 

The Carnarvon district of boroughs is formed of Bangor city, 
Carnarvon, Conway, Criccieth, Nefyn and Pwllheli. There are 
four municipal boroughs: Bangor (pop. 11,269), Carnarvon 
(9760), Conway (4681) and Pwllheli (3675). Other urban 
districts are : Bethesda (5281), Bettws y coed (1070), Criccieth 
(1406), Llandudno (9279), Llanfairfechan (2769), Penmaenmawr 
(3503) and Ynyscynhaiam (4883). Carnarvon, where assises 
are held, is in the north Wales circuit. Except a few parishes 
(in and near Llandudno) in St Asaph diocese, Carnarvonshire 
is ki the diocese of Ba^or, and contains sixtyrone ecclesiastical 
parishes or districts, wirii parts of four others. Bangor, Carnar- 
von, Pwllheli and Llandudno are the principal towns, with 
Criccieth, Nefyn, Portmadoc and TVemadoc. 

Camarvooshire was occupied by the Segontiaci, with difficulty 
subdued by Ostorius Scapula and C. Suetonius Paqlinus (Paul- 
linus)., From here Agricola crossed to conquer Anglesey. Relics 
of British forts and oantMps have been discoveretL Caerhun(Caer 
Rhun) and Carnarvon (Caer Seint) are respectively the old 
Qimovium and Sogontium of Britannia Secunda. The county 
wa(|j)art of Gwyiiedd kingdom, nntil Edward 1 . in 2277 restricted 
that to Snowdon proper. Ihe ear^ iortrases at Deganwy, 
Liiiiarwio, Dinas Dinlle, and the later castles of Conwy 
(Conway), Carnarvon, Crkdeth md Dolbadm bear witness 
to ;tlw warlffie dmracter of iU iidiabit^^ 

SbeEdw: Broese. iTs/lingaf 


OMIllAm, w Karnatak (Kannada, Kamata, Kamataka*^ 
desa), a name given by Europeans to a region of southern India, 
between the Eastern Ghats and the Coromandel coast, in the 
jM^idcncy of Madras. It is ultimately derived, according to 
Bishop Caldwell (Grammaf of the Dratndian Languages), from 
black,” and nadu, “ country,” i.e, “ the black country,** 
“ a term very suitable to designate the ‘ black cotton soil,* as it 
is called, of the plateau of the Southern Deccan.*’ Properly the 
name is, in fact, applicable only to the country of the Kanarese 
extending between the Eastern and Western Ghats, over an 
irregular area narrowing northwards, from Palghat in the south 
to Bidar in the north, and including Mysore. The extension of 
the name to the country south of the Kamata was probably due 
to the Mahommedan conquerors who in the i6th century over- 
threw the kingdom of Vijayanagar, and who extended the name 
which they found used of the country north of the Ghats to that 
sduth of them. After this period the plain country of the south 
came to be called Kamata Payanghat, or “ lowlands,” as 
distinguished from Kamata Balaghat, or “ highlands.” The 
misapplication of the name Carnatic was carried by the British 
a step further than by the Mahommedans, it being confined by 
them to the country below the Ghats, Mysore not being included. 
Officially, however, this name is no longer applied, ‘‘ the 
Carnatic ” having become a mere geographical term. Adminis- 
tratively the name Carnatic (or rather Karnatak) is now applied 
only to the Bombay portion of the original Kamata, viz. the 
districts of Belgaiim, Dharwar and Bijapur, part of North 
Kanara, and the native states of the Southern Mahratta agency 
and Kolhapur. 

The region generally known to Europeans as the Carnatic, 
though no longer a political or administrative division, is of 
great historical importance. It extended along the eastern 
coast about 600 m. in length, and from 50 to 100 m. in breadth. 
It was bounded on the north by the Guntur circar, and thence it 
stretched southward to Cape Comorin. It was divided into the 
Southern, Central and Northern Carnatic. The region south 
of the river Coleroon, which passes the town of Trichinopoly, 
was called the Southern Carnatic. The principal towns of this 
division were Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madura, Tranquebar, 
Negapatam ahd Tinnevelly. The Central Carnatic extended 
from the Coleroon river to the river Pennar ; its chief towns 
were Madras, Pondicherry, Arcot, Vellore, Cuddalore, Pulicat, 
Nellore, &c. The Northern Carnatic extended from the river 
Pwinar to the northern limit of the country ; and the chief town 
was Ongole.^ The Carnatic, as above defined, comprehended 
within its limits the maritime provinces of Nellore, Chingleput, 
South Arcot, Tanjore, Madura and Tinnevelly, besides the 
inland districts of North Arcot and Trichinopoly. The popula- 
tion of this region consists chiefly of Brahmanical Hindus, the 
Mahommedans being but thinly scattered over the country. 
The Brahmans rent a great proportion of the land, and also 
fill different offices in the collection of the revenue and the 
administration of justice. Throughout the country they 
appropriate to themselves a particular quarter in every town, 
generally the strongest part of it. Large temples and other 
public monuments of civilization abound. The temples are 
commonly built m the middle of a square area, and enclosed by a 
wall 15 or 20 ft. high, which conceals them completely from the 
public view, as they are never raised above it. 

At the earliest period of which any records exist, the country 
known as the Carnatic was divided between the Pandya and 
Chola kingdoms, which with that of Chera or Kerala formed the 
three Tamil kingdoms of southern India. The Pandya kingdom 
practically coincided in extent with the districts of Madura and 
Tinnevelly ; that of the Cholas extended along the Coromandel 
coast from Nellore. to Pudukottai, being bounded on the north 
by the Pennar river and on the south by the Southern Vellani. 
TTie government of the countty was shared for w^ries with 
these dynasties by numerous independent or semi-ipdepcndent 
chiefs, evidenoe of whose perennial internecine ^nfficts is 

* As a geognmhfkal term, Caniatic Is not now applied to the 
district nora of Pennar. 
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pr^rved in the multitudes of forts and fortresses tho deserted 
ruins of which crown almost aU the elevated points. In spite^ 
however, of this passion of the military classes for war the Tamil 
civilization developed in the country was of a high type. This 
was largely due to the wealth of the country, famous in the 
earliest times as now for its pearl fisheries. Of this hshety 
Korkai (the Greek KoAxo^), now a village on the Tambraparni 
river in Tinnevelly, but once the Pandya capital, was the centre 
long before the Christian era. In Pliny’s day, owing to the 
silting up of the harbour, its glory had already decayed and the 
Pandya capital had been removed to Madura (Hw/. Nat, vi. cap. 
xxiii. 36), famous later as a centre of Tamil literature. The 
Chola kingdom, which four centuries before Christ had been 
recognized as independent by the great Maurya king Asoka, 
had for its chief port Kaviripaddinam at the mouth of the 
Cauvery, every vestige of which is now buried in sand. For 
the first two centuries after Christ a large sea-borne trade was 
carried on between the Roman empire and the Tamil kingdoms ; 
but after Caracalla’s massacre at Alexandria in a.d. 315 this 
ceased, and with it all intercourse with Europe for centuries. 
Henceforward, until the 9th century, the history of the country 
is illustrated only by occasional and broken lights. The 4th 
century saw the rise of the Pallava power, ^ which for some 400 
years encroached on, without extinguishing, the Tamil kingdoms. 
When in a.d. 640 the Chinese traveller Hsiian Tsang visited 
Kanchi (Conjevaram), the capital of the Pallava king, he learned 
that the kingdom of Chola (Chu-li-ya) embraced but a small 
territory, wild, and inhabited by a scanty and fierce population ; 
in the Pandya kingdom (Malakuta), which was under Pallava 
suzerainty, literature was dead, Buddhism all but extinct, while 
Hinduism and the naked Jain saints divided the religious 
allegiance of the people, and the pearl fisheries continued to 
flourish. The power of the Pallava kings was shaken by the 
victory of Vikramaditya Chalukya in a.d. 740, and shattered by 
Aditya Chola at the close of the 9th century. From this time 
onward the inscriptional records are abundant. The Chola 
kingdom, which in the 9th century had been weak, now revived, 
its power culminating in the victories of Rajaraja the Great, who 
defeated the Chalukyas after a four years’ war, and, about a.d. 
994, forced the Pandya kings to become his tributaries. A 
magnificent temple at Tan j ore, once his capital, preserves the 
records of his victories engraved upon its walls. His career of 
conquest was continued by his son Rajendra Choladeva I., 
self-styled Gangaikonda owing to his victorious advance to the 
Ganges, who succeeded to the throne in a.d. 1018. The ruins 
of the new capital which he built, called Gangaikonda Chola- 
puram, still stand in a desolate region of the Trichinopoly 
district. His successors continued the eternal wars with the 
Chalukyas and other dynasties, and the Chola power continued 
in the ascendant until the death of Kulottunga Chola III. in 
1378, when a disputed succession caused its downfall and gave 
the Pandyas the opportunity of gaining for a few years the 
upper hand in the south. In 1310, however, the Mahommedan 
invasion under Malik Kafur overwhelmed the Hindu states of 
southern India in a common ruin. Though crushed, however, 
they were not extinguished ; a period of anarchy followed, 
the struggle between the Chola kings and the Mussulmans 
issuing in the establishment at Kanchi of a usurping Hindu 
dynasty which ruled till the end of the 14th century, while in 
1365 a branch of the Pandyas succeeded in re-establishi^ itself 
in part of the kingdom of Madura, where it survived till 1623, 
At the beginning of the 15 th century the whole country had corqe 
under the rule of the kings of Vijayanagar ; but in the anarchy 

^ The PaUavas are supposed by sppie authorities to l)e identical 
with, the Pahlava s,^fljte hians ,of Persia), who, with the Sakas and 
Yaiaiias, settM 4 NRstem^ndia about a.d. ioo. Mr Vincent 
Smitti, ho wa| iW , *^ # W in theiiifst edition (1904) of his Early History. 

view, says in the 2nd editipn (1908, p. 423) 
does not supiK>rt this hypothesis,*’ and that 
that the Pauavas were a. tribe, clan or Caste 
whi^TwS^pmed in the n ffrthgm part of the existing Madras 
Presidency.'^ The evidencdf^lHMpL to their having been a race 
distinct from the Tamils. sfiii#* 


that followed the overthrow of the Vijayanai^ar empire by the 
Mussulmans in the 16th century, the Hindu Viccrojrs 
established in Madura, Tanjore and KancKi made thems^ves 
iridependent, only in their turn to become tributary to the 
kings of Golconda and Bijapur, who divided the Carnatic 
between them. Towards the dose of the 17th century the 
country was reduced by the armies of Aurangzeb, who in 1692 
appointed Zulfikar Ali nawab of the Carnatic, with his seat at 
Ajcot. Meanwhile, the Mahratta power had begun to develop ; 
in 1677 Sivaji had suppressed the last remnants of the Vija- 
yan^ar power in Vellore, Gingee and Kumool, while his brothet 
Ekoji, who in 1674 had overthrown the Nayakkas of Tanjore, 
established in that city a dynasty which lasted for a century. 
The collapse of the Delhi power after the death of Aurangzeb 
produced further changes. The nawab Saadet-allah of Arcot 
?i7io-i732) established his independence ; his successor Dost Ali 
(1732-1740) conquered and annexed Madura in 1736, and his 
successors were confirmed in their position as nawabs of the 
Carnatic by the nizam of Hyderabad after that potentate had 
established his power in southern India. After the death of the 
nawab Mahommed Anwar-ud-din (1744-1749), the succession 
was disputed between Mahbmmed Ali and Husein Dost. In 
this quarrel the French and English, then competing for influence 
in the Carnatic, took opposite sides. The victory of the British 
established Mahommed Ali in power over part of the Camatid 
till his death in 1795. Meanwhile, however, the country had 
been exposed to other troubles. In 1741 Madura, which the 
nawab Dost Ali (1732-1740) had added to his dominions in 
1736, was conquered by the Mahrattas ; and in 1743 Hyder Ali 
of Mysore overran and ravaged the central Carnatic. The 
latter was reconquered by the British, to whom Madura had 
fallen in 1758 ; and, finally, in 1801 all the possessions of the 
nawab of the Carnatic were transferred to them by a treaty 
which stipulated that an annual revenue of several lakhs of 
pagodas should be reserved to the nawab, and that the British 
should undertake to support a sufficient civil and military force 
for the protection of the country and the collection of the revenue. 
On the death of the nawab in 1853 it was determined to put an 
end to the nominal sovereignty, a liberal establishment being 
provided for the family. 

The southern Carnatic, when it came into the possession of 
the British, was occupied by military chieftains called poligars, 
who ruled over the country, and held lands by doubtful tenures. 
They were unquestionably a disorderly race ; and the country, 
by their incessant feuds and plunderings, was one continued 
scene of strife and violence. Under British rule they were 
reduced to order, and their forts and military establishments 
were destroyed. 

See India : History. For the various applications of the name 
Carnatic see the Imperial Gazetteer of India (Oxford, 1908), s.v. ; for 
the results of the latest researches in the early history of the country 
see V. A. Smith, Early History of India (2nd ed., Oxford, 1908), and 
Robert Sewell, A Forgotten Empire (Vijayanagar), (London, 1900). 

CARNATION (Diantkus CaryophyUus), natural order Caryo- 
phyllaceae), a garden flower, a native of southern Europe, but 
occasionally found in an apparently wild state in England. 
It has long been held in high estimation for the beauty and the 
delightful fragrance of its blossoms. The varieties are numerous, 
and are ranged under three groups, called bitarres, flakes and 
picotees. The last, from their distinctness of character, are now 
generally looked upon as if they were a different plant, whereas 
they are, in truth, but a seminal development from the carnation 
itself, their number and variety being entirely owing to the 
assiduous endeavours of the modem florist to vary and to 
improve them. 

The true carnations, as distinguished from picotees, are those 
which have the colours arranged in longitudinal stripy or bm 
of variable width on each petal, the ground colour i^ing white. 
The bisarres are those in which stripes of two distinct colours 
occur on the white ground, and it is on the purity of the white 
ground and the clearness and evenness of the striping that the 
tedinical merijb of each variety rests. There are scarlet bizarres 
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m^ked with scaridt and inait>on; crimson bkarres marked with 
crimson and purple^ and pink and purple bizarres marked with 
those two colours. The have stripes of only one colour 
on the white ^ound ; purple flakes are striped with purple^ 
scarlet flakes with scarlet, and rose flakes with rose colour. The 
selfsy those showing one colour only, as white, yellow, crimson, 
purple, &c., are commonly called cloves. 

The picotee has the petals laced instead of striped with a 
distinct colour; the subgroups are red-edged, purple-edged, 
rose-edged and scarlet-edged, all having white grounds ; each 
group divides into two sections, the heavy-edged and the light- 
edged. In the heavy-edged the colour appears to be laid on in 
little touches, passing from the edge inwards, but so closely that 
they coalesce into one line of colour from to of an inch broad, 
and more or less feathered on the inner edge, the less feathered 
the better ; the light-edged display only a fine edge, or “ wire ’’ 
edge, of colour on the white ground. Yellow picotees are a 
group of great beauty, but deficient in correct marking. 

During the decade 1898-1908 a new American race of carna- 
tions became very popular with British growers. As the plants 
flower chiefly during the winter — from October till the end of 
March— they are known as winter flowering ” or perpetual ” ; 
they are remarkable for the charming delicacy and colouring 
of the blossoms and for the length of the flower-stalks. This 
enables them to be used with great effect during the dullest 
months of the year for all kinds of floral decorations. These 
varieties are propagated by layers or cuttings or ‘‘ pipings.” 

Marguerite ” carnations are lovely annuals remarkable for 
their beautifully fringed blossoms. They are easily raised from 
seeds every year, and should be treated like half-hardy annuals. 

What trade growers call jacks ” are seedling carnations with 
single flowers of no great value or beauty. Thousands of these 
are raised every year for supplying ** grass ” (as the foliage is | 
called) to put with choicer varieties. Costermongers take 
advantage of the ordinary houseliolder’s ignorance of plants 
by selling ** jacks ” as choice varieties at a high price. 

Carnations are usually propagated by “ layering ” the non- 
flowering shoots about the second or third week in July, in the 
open air ; but almost at any period when proper shoots can be 
obtained under glass. Cuttings or “ pipings ” are also inserted 
in rich but very gritty soil in cold frames, or in beds with gentle 
bottom heat in greenhouses. The rooted layers may be removed 
and potted or planted out towards the end of September, or 
early in October, the choice sorts being potted in rather small 
pots and kept in a cold frame during winter, when damp is 
dangerous. 

New varieties can only be obtained from carefully saved seeds, 
or when a ** sport ” is produced — i.e. when a shoot with a flower 
differing entirely in colour from that of the parent plant appears 
unexpectedly. Malmaison ” carnations arose in this way, and 
are largely cultivated in greenhouses. 

The soil for carnations and picotees should be a good turfy 
loam, free from wireworm, and as fibry as it can be obtained ; 
to four parts of this add one part of rotten manure and one of 
leaf-mould, with sufficient sharp sand to keep it loose. A 
moderate addition of old lime rubbish will ako be an advantage. 
This should be laid up in a dry place, and frequently turned over 
so as to be in a free friable condition for use towards the end of 
February or early in March. 

Carnations are subject to several diseases, the worst being the 
{Vromyces Caryophilintis), “leaf-spot” and maggot. 
'Hie first two are checked or prevented by spraying the plants 
with sulphide of potassium (1 oz. to 10 gallons of water), taking 
cate to avoid the painted woodwork ; while the only way to 
deal with the carnation maggot is to pierce the centre of 
atta^ed plants with a needle, and to destroy the eggs whenever 
Afcy^re observed. 

Descriptive lists of the best varieties may be had from all the 
leading mitsetymen. . ^ 

CMMIA, one of the great narional festivals of Sparta> held in 
h onotir of Apollo Gameui. Whetiyer fCameus (or Camus) was 
originaftf ail old Peloponnesian divinity aubsequently identified 
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with Apollo, or merely an “ emanation ” from him, is uncertain ; 
but there seems no reason to doubt that Carneus means ‘‘ the 
god of ffocks and herds ” (Hesychius, j.i;. Kapi^os), in a wider 
sense, of the harvest and the vintage. The chief centre of his 
worship was Sparta, where the Carnea took place every year 
from the 7th to the 15th of the month Carneus ( « Metageitnion, 
August). During this period all military operations were sus- 
pended. The Camea appears to have been at once agrarian, 
military and piacular in character. In the last aspect it is 
supposed to commemorate the death of Camus, an Acarnanian 
seer and favourite of Apollo, who, being suspected of espionage, 
was slain by one of the Hcraclidae during the passage of the 
Dorians from Naupactus to Peloponnesus. By way of punish- 
ment, Apollo visited the army with a pestilence, which only 
ceased after the institution of the Carnea. The tradition is prob- 
ably intended to explain the sacrifice of an animal (perhaps a later 
substitute for a human being) as the representative of the god. 

The agrarian and military sides of the festival are clearly 
distinguished, (i) Five unmarried youths (Kapreara^) were 
chosen by lot from each [tribe] for four years, to superintend the 
proceedings, the officiating priest being called (“ leader ”). 

A man decked with garlands (possibly the priest himself) started 
running, pursued by a band of young men called orafpvkohpofioi, 
(“ running with bunches of grapes in their hands ”) ; if he was 
caught, it was a guarantee of good fortune to the city ; if not, 
the reverse. (2) In the second part of the festival nine tents 
were set up in the country, in each of which nine citizens, repre- 
senting the phratries (or obae), feasted together in honour of the 
god (for huts or booths extemporized as shelters compare the 
Jewish feast of Tabernacles ; and see W. Warde Fowler in 
Classical Review, March 1908, on the country festival in Tibullus. 

ii. 1). According to Demetrius of Scepsis (in Athenaeiis iv. 141), 
the Carnea was an imitation of life in camp, and everything 
was done in accordance with the command of a herald. In regard 
to the sacrifice, which doubtless formed part of the ceremonial, 
all that is known is that a ram was sacrificed at Thurii. Other 
indications point to the festival having assumed a military char- 
acter at an early date, as might have been expected among the 
warlike Dorians, although some scholars deny this. The general 
meaning of the agrarian ceremony is clear, and has numerous 
parallels in north European harvest-customs, in which an animal 
(or man disguised as an animal) was pursued by the reapers, the 
animal if caught being usually killed ; in any case, both the man 
and the animal represent the vegetation spirit. E. H, Binney 
in Classical Review (March 1905) suggests that the story of 
Alcestis was performed at the Carnea (to which it may have 
become attached with the name of Apollo) as a vegetation 
drama, and “ embodied a Death and Resurrection ceremony.” 

The great importance attached to the festival and its month 
is shown in several instances. It was responsible for the delay 
which prevented the Spartans from assisting the Athenians at 
the battle of Marathon (Herodotus vi. 106), and for the despatch 
of a small advance guard under Leonidas to hold Thermopylae 
instead of the main army (Herodotus vii. 206). Again, when 
Epidaurus was attacked in 419 by Argos, the movements of the 
Spartans under Agis against the latter were interrupted until 
the end of the month, while the Argives (on whom, as Dorians, 
the custom was equally binding), by manipulating the calendar, 
avoided the necessity of suspending operations (see Grote, Hist, 
of Greece, ch. 56 ; Thucydides v. 54). 

See S. Wide. LahonUoke Kulte (1893). and article “ Karneios " in 
’Raachex*^ Lexihon ] L. Couve in Daremberg and SagUo's Dictionnaire 
des antiquUis ; W. Mannhardt, Mythologische Forschungen (188^, 
p. 170, and Wald- und Feldkulte (2nd ed., 1905). h* 254 ; L. R. 
Faraell, Cults of the Greek States, iv. (1907) ; G. Schomann. Griechische 
AltertOmer (ed, J. H. Lipsius, 1902) ; J. G. Frazer on Fausanias, 

iii. 13* 3: H. ifscner in RheiniscHes museum, liii. (1898), p. 377; 
J. Vfirtheim in Mnemosyne^ xxxL (1903), p. 234. 

CAWEADES (214-^129 B.C.), Greek philos^her, 
the Third or New Academy, was bom at Cyrene. l^itfle is 
kTOwn of his life. He learned dialectics under Dipgehes the 
St(^, wd under Hegesinus, the third leader of the Academy in 
desert from ^cesilaus. The chief objects of hjs study^ however, 
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were the works of Gb^sippus, opposition to whose views is the 
mainspring of his phikuophy. If Chrysippus had not been>’' 
he is rq^orted to have said, I had not bUn cither/' In 155, 
together with Diogenes the Stoic and Critolaus the Peripatetic, 
was sent on an embassy to Rome to justify certain depreda- 
tions committed by the Athenians in the territory of Oropus. 
On this occasion he delivered two speeches on successive days, 
one in favour of justice, the other against it. His powerful 
xe^uoning excited among the Roman youth an enthusiasm for 
philosophical speculations, and the elder Cato insisted on 
Cameades and his companions being dismissed from the city. 

Cameades, practically a 5th -century sophist^ is the most 
important of the ancient sceptics. Negatively, his philosophy 
is a polemic against the Stoic theory of knowledge in all its 
aspects. All our sensations are relative, and acquaint us, not 
with things as they are, but only with the impressions that 
things produce upon us. Experience, he says, clearly shows 
that there is no true impression. There is no notion that may 
not deceive us ; it is impossible to distinguish between false and 
true impressions; therefore the Stoic tf^vratrla KarakriTrTiKrj 
(see Stoics) must be given up. There is no criterion of truth. 
Cameades also assailed Stoic theology and physics. In answer 
to the doctrine of final cause, of design in nature, he points to 
those things which cause destruction and danger to man, to the 
evil committed by men endowed with reason, to the miserable 
condition of humanity, and to the misfortunes that assail the 
good man. There is, he concludes, no evidence for the doctrine 
of a divine superintending providence. Even if there were 
orderly connexion of parts in the universe, this may have resulted 
quite naturally. No proof can be advanced to show that this 
world is anything but the product of natural forces. Cameades 
further attacked the very idea of God. He points out the contra- 
diction l^etween the attributes of infinity and individuality. 
Like Aristotle, he insists that virtue, being relative, cannot be 
ascribed to God. Not even intelligence can be an attribute of 
the dhine Being. Nor can he be conceived of as corporeal or 
incorporeal. If corporeal, he must be simple or compound ; if 
a simple and elementary substance, he is incapable of life and 
thought ; if compound, he contains in himself the elements of 
dissolution. If incorporeal, he can neither act nor feel. In fact, 
nothing whatever can be asserted with certainty in regard to 
God. The general line of aigumcnt followed by Cameades 
anticipates much in modern thought. 

The positive side of his teaching resembles in all essentials 
that of Arcesilaus Knowledge being impossible, a wise 

man should practise aroxy (suspension of judgment). He will 
not even be sure that he can be sure of nothing. Ideas or notions 
are never true, but only probable; nevertheless, there are 
dej^ees of probability, and hence degrees of belief, leading to 
action. According to Cameades, an impression may be prolmble 
in itself ; probaUe and uncontradicted (uTrcptWcurro^f, lit. “ not 
pwlled aside," not distracted by synchronous sensations, but 
shown to be in harmony with them) when compared with others ; 
probable, uncontradicted, and thoroughly investigated and con- 
firmed. In the first degree there is a strong persuasion of the 
pjTopricty of the impression made ; the second and third degrees 
are produced by comparisons of the impression with others 
associated with it, and an analysis of itself. His views on the 
s$4mmum bonum were not clearly known even to his disciple and 
successor Clitomachus. He seems to have held that virtue 
consisted in the direction of activity towards the satisfaction of j 
rfie natural impulses. Cameades left no written works; hb 
opinions seem to have been systematised by Clitomachus. 

See A. De Arcesilae SuccessQribus (1845); Couraud, 

De Camsadi^ Vita ei Placitis (1648) ; V. Brochara. Les Sceptique^ 
grfics (1887) ; C. Martha. ** Philosophe Comrade b Rome/^ in 
/tevue des deux mondgs, xxix. (x378)» and the histories of philosophy ; 
also ACAJMlftY. Gre^K. 

(1S37-* )> American captain of 

' was bom in humble circumrtances 

in DutileriTOneVScotlafi 4 , on , the 25th of November 2837. In 
1848 his father, who had beeti a Qiartist, emigrated to America^ 
arttlitig In Allegheny City, Pennsylvania. *nie raw Scots lad 


started work at an early age as a bobbin-boy in a cottpo betozy^ 
and a few years later was engaged as a tel^raph derk and 
operator. Hb capacity was perceived by Mr T. A. Scott of 
the Pennsylvania railway, who employed him as a secretary ; 
and in 1859, when Soott became vice-president of the company, 
he made Carnegie superintendent of the western division of the 
line. In this post he was respcmsible for several improvements 
in the service ; and when the Civil War opened he accompanied 
Scott, then assistant secretary of war, to the front. The first 
sources of the enormous wealth he subsequently attained 
were his introduction of sleeping-cars for railways, and his 
purchase (1864) of Storey Farm on Oil Creek, where a large 
profit was secured from the oil-wells. But this was only a 
preliminary to the success attending his development of the 
iron and steel industries at Pittsburg. Foreseeing the extent to 
which the demand would grow in America for iron and steel, 
he started the Keystone Br^e works, built the Edgar Thomson 
stccl-rail mill, bought out the rival Homestead steel works, and 
by 1888 had under his control an extensive plant served by 
tributary coal and iron fields, a railway 425 m. long, and a line 
of lake steamsliips. As years went by, the various Carnegie 
companies represented in this industry prospered to such an 
extent that in 1901, when they were incori)orated in tlie United 
States Steel Corporation, a trust or^nized by Mr J . Pierpont 
Morgan, and Mr Carnegie himself retired from business, he was 
bought out at a figure equivalent to a capital of approximately 
£100,000,000. 

From this time forward public attention was turned from the 
shrewd business capacity which had enabled him to accumulate 
such a fortune to the public-spirited way in which he devoted 
himself to utilizing it on philantliropic objects. His views on 
social subjects, and the responsibilities which great wealth 
involved, were already known in a book entitled Triumphant 
Democracy f publishtd in x886, and in his Gospel of Wealth 
(1900). He acquired Skibo UasUe, in Sutherlandshire, Scotland, 
and made his home partly there and partly in New York ; and 
he devoted his life to the work of providing the capital for 
purposes of public interest, and social and educational advance- 
ment. Among these the provision of public libraries in tlie 
United States and United Kingdom (and similarly in other 
English-speaking countries) was especially prominent, and 
“ Carnegie libraries " gradually sprang up on all sides, his 
method being to build and equip, but only on condition tliat 
the local authority provided site and maintenance, and thus to 
secure local interest and responsibility. By the end of 1908 he 
had distributed over £10,000,000 for founding libraries alone. 
He gave £2,000,000 in 1901 to start the Carnegie Institute at 
Pittsburg, and the same amount (1902) to found the Carnegie 
Institution at Washington, and in both of these, and other, 
cases he added later to the original endowment. In Scotland 
he gave £2,000,000 in 1901 to estedDlish a trust for providing funds 
for assisting education at the Scottish universities, a benefaction 
which led in 1906 to his being elected lord rector of St Andrews 
University. He was a large benefactor of the Tuskegee Institute 
under Booker Washington for negro education. He also 
established large pension funds — in 190X for his former employ^ 
at Homestead, and in 1905 for American college professors. 
His benefactions in the shape of buildings and endowments 
for education and research are too numerous for detailed enumera- 
tion, and are noted in this work under the headings of the v^ous 
localities. But mention must also be made of his founding of 
Carnegie Hero Fund cOntoiissions, in America (1904) 

United Kingdom (1908)^ for tiie recognition of de^s of heroism ; 
his contribution of £500,006 in 1903 for the erection of a Temple 
of Peace at The Hague, and of £150,000 for a Pan-American 
Palace in Washington as a home for the Internationa Bui^ 
of American republics. In all his ideas he w<as dominated^ by 
an intense belief in the future and anflueoce of the Ex^lish- 
speaking people, in their democratic government and aUkmoe for 
the purpose of peaeeaad the abolitioiiof war, and in thapsogress 
pi education on unMtarian lines. He waa a pow^ul aup^Mr^ 
M movemenyiif means of pmoaotiag 



spread of the English language. Mr Canine married m 
1887 and had one daughter. Amo^ other publications by him 
were An American Faur^in-hand in Britain (X885), Round the 
World (1884), Empire oj Business (x^a), a Life of James 
WaU (1905), and Problems of To-day (19^). 

CARNEGIE, a boroug^ of Allegheny county^ Pennsylvania^ 
U.SA., 6 m. S.W. of Pittsburg. Pop. (1900) 7330, of whom 
18x6 were foreign-bom. It is served by the Pittsbuig, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St Louis, the Pittsburg, Chartiers & Youg- 
hiogheny, and the Wabash Pittsburg Terminal railways, and the 
Pittsburg street railway. Carnegie is situated in the beautiful 
valley of Chartiers Creek, and is in one of the coal and natural 
gas districts of the state. In the borough are a Carnegie library 
and St Paul’s orphan asylum. Among the borough^s manu- 
factures are steel, lead, glass, ploughs and enamel- and tin-ware. 
There are alkaline and lithia mineral springs here. In 1894 
Carnegie, named in honour of Andrew Carnegie, was formed by 
the union of the boroughs Chartiers and Mansfield. 

OARNELIAN, a red variety of chalcedony, much used as an 
ornamental stone, esj>ecially for seals. The old name was 
cornelian, said to have been given in reference either to the 
homy appearance of the stone (Lat. cornu^ horn ”) or to its 
resemblance in colour to the berry of the cornel ; but the original 
word ‘was corrupted to camelian, probably in allusion to its 
reddish colour {carneus, flesh-coloured ”). Some camelian, 
however, is brown, yellow or even white. Certain kinds of 
brown and bright red chalcedony, much resembling camelian, 
pass under the name of sard (g.v.). The Hebrew odem was 
probably a red stone, either camelian, sard or jasper. All 
camelian is translucent and is thus distinguished from jasper 
of similar colour, which is always opaque. The red colour of 
typical camelian is due to the presence of ferric oxide. This is 
often developed artificially by exposure to sunshine, or to 
artificial heat, whereby any ferric hydrate in the stone becomes 
more or less dehydrated ; or the stone is treated with a solution 
of an iron salt, like ferrous sulphate, and then heated, when 
ferric oxide is formed in the pores of the stone. An opaque 
white surface is sometimes produced artificially on a red 
camelian : this is said to be done by coating the stone with 
carbonate of soda and then placing it on a red-hot iron ; or by 
using a mixture of potash, white lead and certain vegetable 
juices, and heating it on charcoal. Inscriptions and figures in 
white on red camelian burnt camelian ”) are well known from 
the East. Much camelian comes from India, being mostly 
derived from agate-gravels, resulting from the disintegration of 
the Deccan traps, in the neighbourhood of Ratanpur, near 
Broach. A good deal of the camelian now sold, however, is 
Brazilian agate, artificially stained. (See Agate.) 

GARNB 8 E 0 GHL PIETRO (1508-1567), Italian humanist, was 
the son of a Florentine merchant, who under the patoonage of 
the Medici, and especially of Giovanni dc’ Medici as Pope 
Qcment VII., rapidly rose to high ofl 5 ce at the papal court He 
came into touch with the new learning at the house of his 
maternal uncle. Cardinal Bernardo Dovizzi, in Rome. At the 
age of twenty-five he held several rich livings, had been notary 
and protonotary to the Curia, and was fimt secretary to the 
pope, in which capacity he conducted the correspondence with 
the nuncios (among them Pier Paolo Beigerio in Germany) and a 
host of other duties. By his conduct at the conference with 
Francis I. at Marseilles he won the favour of Catherine de’ 
Medici and other influential personages at the French court, who 
in later days befriended him. He made the acquaintance of 
the Spanish reformr Juan de Valdes at Rome, and got to know 
him as a theologian at Naples, being espedally drawn to hhn 
through the i^reciation expressed Bernardino Ochino, and 
through their mutud friendship with the Lady Julia Gonzaga, 
whose spiritual adviser he becaine after the death of Valdes. 
He beoa^ a leading spirit in the literary and religious circle 
that gathered itund Vddes in Naples, and that aimed atefiecting 
from withm the spiritual reformation of the church. Under 
Valdes’ influetee he whole-heartedly accepted* Luther’s doctrine 
of justification by iaiti^ though he i^udii^ a policy of acbosm. 


When the movement of suppression began, Camesecehi Was impli- 
cated. For a time he found shelter with his friends in Paris, atid 
from 1553 he was in Venice leading the party of reform in Hm 
city. In 1557 he was dted (for the second time) before the 
tribunal in Rome, but refused to appear. The death of Paul IV. 
and the accession of Pius IV. in 1559 made his position easier, 
and he came to live in Rome. With the accession of Pius V. 
(Michael Ghislieri) in 1565 the Inquisition renewed its activities 
with fiercer zeal than ever. Carnesecchi was in Venice when the 
news reached him, and betook himself to Florence, where, think- 
ing himself safe, he was betrayed by Cosimo, the duke, Who wished 
to curry favour with the pope. From July 1566 he lay in prison 
over a year. On the 2 ist of September 1567 -sentence of degrada- 
tion and death was passed on him and sixteen others, ambassadors 
from Florence vainly kneeling to the pope for some mitigation, 
and on the 1st of October he was publicly beheaded and then 
burned. 

CARNIOLA (Ger. Krain), a duchy and crown-land of Austria, 
bounded N. by Carinthia, N.E. by Styria, S.E. and S. by 
Croatia, and W. by Gdrz and Gradisca, Trieste and Istria. It 
has an area of 3856 sq. m. Camiola is for the most part a moun- 
tainous region, occupied in the N. by the Alps, and in the S. by 
the Karst {q.v,) or Carso Mountains. It is traversed by the 
ulian Alps, the Karawankas and the Steiner Alps, which 
elon^ all to the southern zone of the Eastern Alps. The highest 
point in the Julian Alps is formed by the three sugar-loaf peaks of 
the Triglav or Terglou (9394 ft.), which offers one of the finest 
views in the whole of the Alps, and which bears on its northern 
declivity the only glacier in the province. The Triglav is the 
dividing range between the Alps and the Karst Mountains, and 
its huge mass also forms the barrier between three races : the 
German, the Slavonic and the Italian. Other high peaks are the 
Mangart (8784 ft.) and the Jaluz (8708 ft.). The Karawankas, 
which form the boundary between Carinthia and Camiola, have 
as their highest peak the Stou or Stuhlbcrg (7344 ft.), and are 
traversed by the LoibI Pass (4492 ft.). They are continued by 
the Steiner or Santhalor Alps, which have as their highest peak 
the Grintouz or Grintovc (8393 ft.). This peak is situated on the 
threefold boundary of Carinthia, Camiola and Styria, and affords 
a magnificent view of the whole Alpine neighbouring region. 
The southern part of Camiola is occupied hy the following 
divisions of the nforthern ramifications of the Karst Mountains : 
the Birnbaumer Wald with the highest peak, the Nanos(4275 ft.), 
and the Krainer Schneeberg (5890 ft.); the Horn waW With the 
highest peak, the Hombiichl (3608 ft.), and the Uskokengebirge 
(3874 ft.). The portion of Garniola belonging to the Karst 
region presents a great number of caves, subterranean streams, 
funnels and similar phenomena. Amongst the best-known are 
the grottos of Adelsberg, the laiger ones of Planina and the 
Kreuzberghbhle near La^. 

With the exception of the Idria and the Wippach, which as 
tributaries of the Isonzo belong to the basin of the Adriatic, 
Camiola belongs to the watersh^ of the Save. The Save or San 
rises within the duchy, and is formed by the junction at Rad- 
mannsdorf of its two head-streams the Wurzener Save and the 
Wocheiner Save. Its principal affluents are the Ranker and the 
Steiner Feistritz on the left, and the Zeyer or Sora, the Laibach 
and the Gurk on the right. The most remarkable of these rivers 
is the Laibach, which rises in the Karst region under the name of 
Poik, takes afterwards a subterranean course and traverses the 
Adelsberg grotto, and appears again on the surface near Planina 
under the name of Unz. Shortly after this it takes for the 
second time a subterranean course, to appear finally on the 
surface near Oberlaibach. The small torrent of Rothwein, which 
flows into tile Wurzener Save, forms near Veldes the splendid 
series of cascades known as the Rothwein Fall. Amoi^st the 
principal lakes are the Wochein, the Weisscnfels, the Vddes, 
and the seven small lakes of the Triglav ; while in the Itarst 
legion lies the famous periodical lake of Zirknitz, kndwn to the 
Rmans as Locus Lugens or Lugea Palus. 

The climate is rather severe, and the southern part is exposed 
to tiie cold north-eastern wind, known as the Bora. The mean 
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annual temperature at ^ibach is 48*4^ F., and the rainfall 
amounts to 7 a ins. Of the total area only 14*8% is under 
cultivation^ eind the crops do not suffice for the needs of the 
province; forests occupy 44-4 %, 17/*^% are meadows, 15*7 % 
are pastures, and 1*17 % of the soil is covered by vineywds. 
Large quantities of dax are grown, while the timber trade is of 
considerable importance. Fi^ and game are plentiful, and the 
silkworm is bred in the warmer districts. The principd mining 
product is mercury, extracted at Idria, while iron and copper 
ore, zinc and coal are also found. The industry is not well 
develop>ed, but the weaving of linen and lace is pursued as a 
household industry. 

Camiola had in 1900 a population of 508,348, which corre- 
sponds to 132 inhabitants per sq. m. Nearly 95 % were Slovenes 
and 5 % Germans, while 99 % of the population belonged to the 
Roman Catholic Church. The local diet, of which the bishop of 
Laibach is a member ex officio, is composed of thirty-seven 
members^ and Carniola sends eleven deputies to the Reichsrat at 
Vienna. For administrative purposes the province is divided 
into eleven districts and one autonomous municipality, Laibach 
(pop* 36,547)^ the capital. Other important places are Oberlai- 
Imch (5882), Idria (5772), Gurkfeld (5294), Zirknitz (5266), 
Adelsberg (3636), Neumarktl (2626), Krainburg (2484) and 
Gottschee (2421). 

Carniola derives its modem name from the Slavonic word 
Krajina (frontier). During the Roman Empire it formed part of 
Noricum and Pannonia. The Slavonic population settled here 
during the end of the 6th and the beginning of the 7th century. 
Conquered by Charlemagne, the most of the district was bestowed 
on the duke of Friuli ; but in the loth century the title of 
margrave of Camiola b^an to be borne by a family resident in 
the castle of Kieselberg near Krainburg. Various parts of the 
present territory were, however, held by other lords, such as the 
duke of Carinthia and the bishop of Freising. Towards the close 
of the 14th century all the separate portions had come by in- 
heritance or bequest into the hands of Rudolph IV. of Austria, 
who took the title of duke of Carniola ; and since then the duchy 
has remained a part of the Austrian possessions, except during 
the short period from 1809 to 1813, when it was incorporated 
with the French Illyrian Provinces. In 1849 it became a separate 
crown-land. 

See Dimitz, Geschichte Krains von der dlteUen Zeit bis iSij 
(4 vols., Laibach, 1874-1876). 

CARNIVAL (Med. Lat. camelevarium, from caro, eamis, 
flesh, and levare, to lighten or put aside ; the derivation from 
valere, to say farewell, is unsupported), the last three days pre- 
ceding Lent, which in Roman Catholic countries are given up to 
feasting and merry-making. Anciently the carnival was held 
to begin on twelfth night (6th January) and last till midnight 
of Shrove Tuesday. There is little doubt that this period of 
licence represents a compromise which the church always inclined 
to make with the pagan festivals and that the carnival really 
represents the Roman Saturnalia. Rome has ever been the 
headquarters of carnival, and though some popes, notably 
Qement IX. and XL and Benedict XIII., made efforts to stem 
the tide of Bacchanalian revelry, many of the popes were great 
patrons and promoters of carnival keeping. Paul II. was notable 
m this respect. In his time the Jews of Rome were compelled 
to payye^ly asumof 1130 golden florins (the thirty being added 
as a s()ecial memorial of Judas and the thirty pieces of silver), 
which was expended on the carnival. A decree of Paul II., 
minutely providing for the diversions, orders that four rings of 
silver gilt should be provided, two in the Piazza Navona and two 
at the Monte Testaccio— one at each place for the burghers and 
the other for the retainers of the nobles to practise riding at the 
ring. The pope also orders a great variety of races, the expenses 
qtlf^h are to be paid from the papal exchequer— one to be 
he Jews, another for Christian children, another for 
young men, another for sexagenarians, a fifth for 
i a sixth for buflaloes. Under Julius III. we have long 
of bull-hunts — or rather buU-baits — in the Forum, 
with goi^eous descriptions of the magniflcence of the dresses. 
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and enormous suppert' in the palace of the Coilservatori in the 
capitol, where seven cardinals, together with the duke Orazio 
Famese, supped' at one table, and all the ladies by themselves 
at another. After the supper the whole party went into the 
courtyard of the palace, which was turned into the semblance of 
a theatre, “to see a most charming comedy which was admir- 
ably played, and lasted so long that it was not over till ten 
o^clock T' Even the austere and rigid Paul IV. {ob, 1559) 
used to keep carnival by inviting all the Sacred College to dine 
with him. Sixtus V., who was elected in 1585, set himself to the 
keeping of carnival after a different fashion. Determined to 
repress the lawlessness and crime incident to the period, he set 
up gibbets in conspicuous places, as well as whipping-posts, 
the former as a hint to robbers and cut-throats, the latter in 
store for minor offenders. We find, further, from the provisions 
made at the time, that Sixtus reformed the evil custom of throw- 
ing dirt and dust and flour at passengers, permitting only flowers 
or sweetmeats to be thrown. 

The later popes for the most part restricted the public festivi- 
ties of the carnival to the last six or seven days immediately 
preceding Ash Wednesday. The municipal authorities of the 
city, on whom the regulation of such matters now depends, allow 
ten days. The carnival sports at Rome anciently consisted of 
three divisions : (i) the races in the Corso (formerly called the 
Via Lata, and taking its present name from them), which appear 
to have been from time immemorial a part of the festivity; (2) the 
spectacular pageant of the Agona ; (3) that of the Testaccio. 

Of other Italian cities, Venice used in old times to be the 
principal home, after Rome, of carnival. To-day Turin, Milan, 
Florence, Naples, all put forth competing programmes. In 
old times Florence was conspicuous for the licentiousness of its 
carnival ; and the Canli Carnascialeschi, or carnival songs, of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici show to what extent the licence was carried. 
The carnival in Spain lasts four days, including Ash Wednesday. 
In France the merry-making is restricted almost entirely to 
Shrove Tuesday, or mardi grus. In Russia, where no Ash 
Wednesday is observed, carnival gaieties last a week from Sunday 
to Sunday. 

CARNIVORA, the zoological order typified by the larger 
carnivorous placental land mammals of the present day, such 
as lions, tigers and wolves, but also including species like bears 
whose diet is largely vegetable, as well as a number of smaller 
flesh-eating species, together with the seals and their relatives, 
and an extinct Tertiary group. Apart from this distinct group 
(see Creodonta), the Carnivora are characterized by the follow- 
ing features. They are unguiculate, or clawed mammals, with 
never less than four toes to each foot, of which the first is never 
opposable to the rest ; the claws, or nails, being more or less 
pointed although occasionally rudimentary. The teeth com- 
prise a deciduous and a permanent series, all being rooted, and the 
latter divisible into the usual four series. In front there is a series 
of small pointed incisors, usually three in number, on each side 
of both jaws, of which the first is always the smallest and the 
third the largest, the difference being most marked in the upper 
jaw ; these are followed by Strong conical, pointed, recurved 
canines ; the premolars and molars are variable, but generally, 
especially in the anterior part of the series, more or less com- 
pressed, pointed and trenchant ; if the crowns are flat and 
tuberculated, they are never complex or divided into lobes by 
deep inflections of enamel. The condyle of the lower jaw is a 
transversely placed half-cylinder working in a deep glenoid 
fossa of corresponding form. The brain varies much m size 
and form, but the hemispheres are never destitute of convo- 
lutions. The stomach is always simple and pyriform; the 
caecum is either absent or short and simple ; the colon is 
not sacculated or much wider than the small intestine. Vesiculae 
seminales are never developed, but CowpeFs glands may be 
present or absent. The uterus is two-homed, and the teats are 
abdominal and variable in number ; while the placenta is 
deciduate, and almost always zonary. The clavide is often 
ahicfit, and when present never comiflete. The radius and ulna 
are distinct; the scaphoid and lunar of the tarsus are united ; 
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tb^re is never ftn os centxule In the adult ; and the fibula is 
distinct 

! The large majority of the species subsist chiefly on animal 
food^ though many are omnivorous^ and a few chiefly vegetable- 
eaters. The more typi<^ forms live altogether on recently- 
^ed warm-blooded animals^ and their whole organization is 
thoroughly adapted to a predaceous mode of life. In conformity 
with this manner of obtaining their subsistence^ they are gener- 
ally bold and savage in disposition, though some are capable 
of being domesticated^ and when placed xinder favourable cir- 
cumstances exhibit a l^h degree of intelligence. 

I. Fissipedia 

The typical section of the group, the Carnivora Vera, Fissipedia 
or Camassidentia, includes all the existing terrestrial members 
of the order, together with the otters and sea-otters. In this 
section the fore-limbs never have the first digit, or the hind- 
limbs the first and fifth digits, longer than the others ; and the 
incisors are | on each side, wi^ very rare exceptions. The 
cerebral hemispheres are more or less elongated ; always with 
three or four convolutions on the outer surface forming arches 
above each other, the lowest surrounding the Sylvian fissure. 
In the cheek-series there is one specially modified tooth in each 
jaw, to which the name of ‘‘sectorial** or “ camassial ** is 
applied. The teeth in front of this are more or less sharp- 
pointed and compressed ; the teeth behind broad and tuber- 
culated. The characters of the sectorial teeth deserve special 
attention, as, though fundamentally the same throughout the 
group, they are greatly modified in different genera. The upper 
sectorial is the most posterior of the teeth which have pre- 
decessors, and is therefore reckoned as the last premolar of 
the typical dentition). It consists of a more or less compressed 
blade supported on two roots and an inner lobe supported by 
a distinct root (see fig. i). The blade when fully developed 
has three cusps (i, 2 and 3), but the anterior is always small, 
and often absent. The middle cusp is conical, high and pointed ; 
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Fxo. j. — Loft upper sectorial or carnassial teeth of Carnivora. 
1, F$ids; U, Cants ; 111, Ursus. i, anterior, 2 , middle, and 3 , 
posterior cusp of blade ; 4 , inner cusp supported on distinct root ; 
5 , inner cusp, posterior in position* and without distinct root, 
characteristic of the 

and posterior cusp has a compressed, straight, knife-like edge. 
The inner cusp (4) varies in extent, but is generally placed near 
tbe raterior end of the blade, though sometimes median in 
position. In the Ursidae alone both the inner oisj^ and its root 
are wantii^, and there is often a small internal and posterior 
cusp (5) without root. In this family also the sectorial is rela- 
tively to the othCT teeth much smaller than in other Carnivora. 
The lower sectorial (fig, 2) is the most anterior of the teeth 
iVriithout predecessors, m the milk-series, and is therefore reckoned 
first molar. It has two roots supporting a crcKwn, consisting 
when fully develop^ of a compres^ Inlomd blade (x and 2), 
a h^l (^), tod^an inner tubeit^e (3). The ctisps of the bkde, 
of whiem; the hinder (2) is the^lax^, are separated by a notch, 
generaSy prolongedvinto a linear fissure. In the specialized 
(I^ tl^ l^e alone is developed, both heel and inner 


tubercle being absent or rudimentary. In Mdes (V) and Ursus 
(VI) the hed is greatly developed, broad and tuberculated. 
The blade in these cases is generally placed obliquely, its fiat 
or convex (outer) side looking forwards, so that the two lobw 
or cusps are almost side by side, instead of anterior and posterior. 
The inner tubercle (3) is generally a conical pointed cusp, placed 
to the inner side of the hinder lobe of the blade. The special 
characters of these teeth are more disguised in the sea-otter 
than in any other species, but even here they can be traced. 



Fig. 2. — Left lower s(?ctorial or carna.ssial teeth of Carnivora. 
I, Felis ; II, Cants ; III, Herpestes ; IV, Lutra ; V. Meles ; VI. 
Ursus. i, Anterior cusp of blade ; 2, posterior cusp of blade ; 
3, inner tubercle ; 4, heel. It will be seen that the relative size of 
the two roots varies according to the development of the portion of 
the crown they rc.spectivcly support . 

The toes are nearly always armed with large, strong, curved 
and sharp claws, ensheathing the terminal phalanges and held 
firmly in place by broad plates of bone reflected over their 
attached ends from the bases of the phalanges. In the Felidae 
these claws are “ retractile ** ; the terminal phalange with the 
daw attached, folding back in the fore-foot into a sheath by the 
outer or ulnar side of the middle phalange of the digit, and 
retained in this position when at rest by a strong elastic ligament. 
In the hind-foot the terminal joint or phalange is retracted 
on to the top, and not the side of the middle phalange. By the 
action of the deep flexor muscles the terminal phalanges are 
straightened, the claws protruded from their sheath, and the 
soft ‘‘ velvety ** paw becomes suddenly converted into a formid- 
able weapon of offence. The habitual retraction of the dlaws 
preserves their points from wear. 

The land Carnivora are best divided into two subgroups or 
sections — (A) the Aeluroidea, or Herpestoidea, and (B) the 
Arctoidea ; the recognition of a third section, Cynoidea, being 
rendered untenable by the evidence of extinct forms. 

(A) Aelufoidea. — >ln this section, which comprises the cats 
{Fdtdde), civets (Viverridae) and hyenas {Hyaenidae), the 
tympanic bone is more or less ring-like, and forms only a part 
of the outer wall of the tympanic cavity ; an inflated alisphenoid 
bulla is developed ; and the external auditory meatus is short* 
In the nasal chamber the maxillo-turbinal is small and doubly 
folded, and does not cut off the naso-turbinal and adjacent 
bones from the nasal aperture. The carotid canal in the idcull 
is short or absent. Cowper’s glands are present, as is a prostate 
gland and a caecum, as well as A duodenal-jejunal fiextxre in 
the intestine, but an os penis is either wanting or small 

The metDibers of the cat tribe, or Felidae, are collectively character- 
ized by the following features. An alisphenoid is lacking on the 
lower aspect of the skuU. In existing forms the tisuifi cmitHhm 
dental formula is f. |, «. p. |, m. i ; the upper molar 
being rudimentary a^ placed on the inner side of camaasial, 
but the first premolar may be absent, while, M an abnormality, there 
may be a small second lower molar, which is constantly present in 
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some of the extinct forms. The anditoiy bulla and the tympanic 
are divided by an internal partition. The .p^roccipital process is 
separate from, or only extends to a slight degm upon the auditory 
bulla. The thoracic vertebrae number 13 ; the feet arc digitigrade, 
with five front and four hind toes, of which the claws are retractile ; 
and ^e metatarsus is haired all round. Anal, glands are present. 

As regards the teeth, when considered m more detail, the incisors 
are 8mal1» and the canines large, strong, slightly recurved, with 
trenchant edges and sharp pointe, and placed wide apart. The pre* 
molars are compressed and sharp-pointed : the most posterior in 
the upper jaw (the sectorial) being a large tooth, consisting of a 
compressed blade, divided into three unecjual cusps supported by 
two roots, with a small inner lobe placed near the front and supported 
by a distinct root (fig. i, I). The upper molar is a small tubercular 
tooth placed more or less transversely at the inner side of the hinder 
end of the last. In the lower jaw the molar (sectorial) is reduced to 
the blade, which is large, trenchant, compressed and divided into 
two subequal lobes (fig. 2. I). Occasionally it has a rudimentary 
heel, but never an inner tubercle. The skull generally is short and 
rounded, though proportionally more elongated in the larger forms ; 
with the facial portion short and broad, and the zygomatic arches 
wide and strong. The auditory bullae arc large, rounded and smooth. 
Vertebrae: C. 7, D. 13, L. 7, S. 3, Ca. 13-29. Clavicles better 
developed than in other Carnivora, but not articulating with either 
the shoulder-bones or sternum. Of the five front toes, the third and 
fourth are nearly equal and longest, the second slightly, and the 
fifth considerably shorter. The first is still shorter, not reaching the 
metacarpophalangeal articulation of the second. In the hind-feet 
the third and fourth toes are the longest, the second and fifth some- 
what shorter and nearly equal, while the first is represented only by 
the rudimentary metatarsal bone. The claws are large, strongly 
curved, compressed, very sharp, and exhibit the retractile condition 
in the highest degree. The tail varies greatly in length, being in 
some species a mere stump, in others nearly as long as the body. 
The ears are of moderate size, more or less triangular and pointed ; 
and the eyes rather large, with the iris mobile, and with a pupillary 
aperture which contracts under the influence of light in some species 
to a narrow vertical slit, in others to an dval, and in some to a circular 
aperture. The tongue is thickly covered with sharp, pointed, re- 
curved homy papillae ; and the caecum is small and simple. 

As in structure so in habits, the cat may be considered the most 
specialized of all Carnivora, although they exhibit many features 
connecting them with extinct types. All the members of the group 
feed almost exclusively on warm-blooded animals which they have 
themselves killed, but one Indian species, Felis viverrina, is said to 
prey on fish, and even fresh-w^ater molluscs. Unlike dogs, tlicy 
never associate in packs, and rarely hunt their prey on open ground, 
but from some place of concealment wait until the unsuspecting 
victim comes within reach, or with noiseless and stealthy tread, 
croucliing close to the ground for concealment, approach near enough 
to make the fatal spring. In this manner they frequently attack 
and kill animals considerably exceeding their own size. They are 
mostly nocturnal, and the greater number, csp^ially the smaller 
species, more or less arboreal. None are aquatic, and all take to 
the water with reluctance, though some may habitually haunt the 
banks of rivers or pools, because they more easily obtain their prey 
in such situations. The numerous species arc widely diffused over 
the greater part of the habitable world, though most abundant in 
the warm latitudes of both hemispheres. None are, however, found 
in the Australian region, or in Madagascar. Although the Old 
World and New World cats (except perhaps the northern lynx) are 
all specifically distinct, no common structural character has been 
pointed out by which the former can be separated from the latter. 
On tl|ke contrary, most of the groups into which the family may be 
divided have representatives in both hemispheres. 

Notwithstanomg the considerable diversity in external appearance 
and size between different members of thw extensive family, the 
structural differences are but slight. The principal differences are 
to be found in the form of the cranium, especially of the nasal and 
adjoining bones, the completeness of the bony orbit posteriorly, 
the development of the first upper premolar and of the inner lobe 
of the upper sectorial, the length of the tail, the form of the pupil, 
and ihe condition and coloration of the fur, especially the pretence 
or absence of tufts or pencils oi hair on the external ears. 

In the typical genus Felis, which includes the great majority of 
the species, and has a distribution coextensive with that of the 
family, the upper sectorial tooth has a distinct inner cusp, the claws 
are completely contractile, the tail is long or moderate, and the ears 
do not carry distinct tufts of liair. As regards the larg^ species, the 
lien (jF. tiger (F. leopard (F. pardus), ounce or snow- 

leopard (F. undo) and clouded leop^d (F. nebulosa) are described 
in separate articles. Of other Old World species it must suffice to 
mention that the Tibetan Fontanier’s cat (F. fftsTts), and the Indian 
marbled cat (F. marmortUa), an ally of the above-mentioned clouded 
leopard^ ^pear to be the Asiatic representatives of the American 
ocelots. The Tibetan Psoas’s cat (F. manW) has been made the 
of a 'distinct ^^M^^riehaelufus, m allosioii to its long coat 
Oat of the largest of thsCMaller species is the African serval, e.v. 
(F. fsrya/). Which is y^dldiFfieith som' black spots, has long Hnm, 
and a relatively short tailk* Numerous “ tiger-cats ** and ** ^pard- 


cats,** snehAf the spotted F. bengalensis and the waifonnly ohestavt 
F. badia, inhabit tropical Asia ; while representative species occur 
in Africa. The jungle-cat (F. chaus), which in its slightly tufted 
ears and shorter tail foreSt^ows the lynxes, is common to l>oth 
continetitB. Another African species (F. ocreata) appears to have 
been the chief progenitor of the l^uropean domestic cat, which has, 
however, ^parenUy been crossed to some extent with the ordinary 
wild cat (F. coins). Of tlie New World species. F. concolor, the pnma 
or coUguar, commonly called ^ panther " in the United States, 
is about the size of a leopard, but of a uniform brown colour, spotted 
only when young, and is extensively distributed in both North and 
South America, ranging between the parallels of 60° N. and 50® S., 
where it is represented by numerous local races, varying in size and 
colour. F. onca, the jaguar, is a larger and more powerful animal 
than the last, and more resembles the leopard in its colours ; it is 
also found in both North and South America, although with a less 
extensive range, reaching northwards only as far as Texas, and 
southwards nearly to Patagonia (see Jaguar). F. fofdalis and 
several allied smaller, elegantly -spotted species innabiting the 
intratropical regions of America, arc commonly confounded under 
the name of ocelot or tiger-cat. F. yaguarondi, rather larger than 
the domestic cat. with an elongated head and body, and of a uniform 
brownish -grey colour, ranges from northern Mexico to Paraguay ; 
while the allied F. eyra is a small cat, weasel-like in form, having an 
elongated head, body and tail, and short limbs, and is of a uniform fight 
reddish-brown colour. It is a native of South America and Mexico. 
F,pajeros is the Pampas cat. 

The typical lynxes, as represented by Lynx borealis {L. lynx), the 
southern i. pardina, and the American L, rufa, are a northern group 
common to both hemispheres, and characterized by their tufted 
ears, short tail, and the presence of a rudimentary heel to the lower 
carnassial tooth. As a rule, they are more or less spotted in winter, 
but tend to become uniformly-coloured in summer. They are con- 
nected with the more typical cats by the long-tailed and uniformly 
red caracal. Lynx {Caracal) caracal, of India, Persia and Africa, and 
the propriety of separating them from Felis may be open to doubt 
(see Lvnx and Caracal). 

However this may be, there can be no doubt of the right of the 
hunting-leopard or chita (cheeta), as, in common with the leopard, 
it is called in India, to distinction from all the other cats as a distinct 
genus, under the name of Cynaelurus jubatus. From all the other 
Felidae tliis animal, which is common to Asia and Africa, is dis- 
tinguished by the inner lobe of the upper sectorial tooth, though 
supported by a distinct root, having no salient cusp upon it, by the 
tubercular molar being more in a line with the other teeth, and by 
the claws being smaller, less curved and less completely retractile, 
owing to the feebler development of the elastic ligaments. The 
skull is short and high, with the frontal region broad and elevated 
in consequence of the large develppment of air-einuses. The head is 
small and rotmd, the body light, the limbs and tail long, and the colour 
pale yellowish-brown with small solid black spots (see Chbeta), 

The family Vivtrridae, which includes the civet-cats, genets and 
mongooses, is nearly allied to the Felidae, but its members have 
a fuller dentition, and exhibit certain other structural-^.. .. 
differences from the cats, to the largest of which they*' *** 
make no approach in the matter of bodily size. As a rule, 

there is an alisphenoid canal ; the chcek-dentition is p, 


3 or 4 


1 or 2 


m, The bulla is small and the tympanic large, with a low 

division between them ; and the paroccipital process is leaf -like 
and spread over the bulla. The number of dorsal vertebrae, except 
in the aberrant Proteles, is 13 or 14 ; the claws ijaay be either 
completely or partially retractile or non - retractile • generally 
each foot has five toes, but there may be four in front and five 
behind, the reverse of this, or only four on each foot ; the gait may 
be either digitimde or partially plantignKie ; and the metatarsus 
may be either hairy or naked inferiorly. AniU, and in some cases 
also perineal, glands are devrfoped. The family is limited to the 
warmer parts of the Old World. 

Considerable difference of opinion prevails with regard to the 
serial position of the fos^, or toussa {tryMoprocta ferox), of Mada- 
nuKxu*. some writers considering that its ammtiee are so close to the 
Felidae that it ought not to be included in the present family at 
alL Others, on the contrary, see no reason to sepamte it from the 
Viverrinae or more typical representatives of the civet-tribe. As a 
medium course, it may be r^arded as the sole representative of a 
special subfamily- — C^topraeHmae-^i the Viverridas. The aub- 
family and genus are characterized by possessing a total of 36 
teeth, arranged as ». a. p» It nt. Ine teeth generally elosMy 
resemble those of the Felidae, the first premolar of both jaws beiim 
very minute and early deciduous ; the upper sectorial 1 m a small 
Inner lobe, quite at the anterior part : the molar is small and placed 
transversely ; and the lower sectorial has a large trenchant btlobed 
bladOt and a minute heel^ but no inner tubercle. The skull is gener- 
aUy like that of Felis, but proporiionafiy- longer ancl narrower, with 
the otbit wlddy open behind. Vertebrae : X. 7, D. 13, L. 7, S, 3, 
Ca. sp^ Body elongated. Limbs modendS m siae. Ftot anbr 
plaariigiade, mh five well - developed itoes on each^ can^rfng 
sharp, compressed, retractile claws. Ears moderate. Tail long ana 
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cyfindiical. The ioussa is a sandy-oolotired animal with an exceed* 
inriy long tail (see Poussa). 

The more typical members of the grcmp, constituting the subfamily 
Viverrinae, are characterised by their sharp, curved and U^eiy 
retractile cla^/the presence of five toes to ea^ foot, and oi perineiu 
and one pair of axial glands, and a tympanic bone which retains to a 
great e^ttent the primitive ring-like form, so that the externa! auditory 
meatus has scarcely any inferior lip, its orifice being close to the 
tympanic ring. The first representatives of the subfamily are the 
civet-cats, or civets {Viverra and Viverricula), and the genets 
{Genetta), in idl of which the denrition is 1. 1 , c, p. fa. ^ ; total 40. 
The skull is elongated, with the ladat porton small and compressed, 
and the orbits well-defined but incomplete behind. Vertebrae : 
C. 7, D. 13, L. 7 (or D. 14, L. 6). S. 3. Ca. 22-30. Body elongated 
ana compressed. Head pointed in fmt ; ears rather small. Ex- 
tremities short. Feet sxnall and rounded. Toes short, the first on 
fore and hind feet much shorter than the others. Palms and soles 
covered witli hair, except tiie pads of the feet and toes, and in some 
species a narrow central line on the under side of the sole, extending 
backwards nearly to the heel. Tall moderate or long. The pair 
of large glands situated on the perineum (in both sexes) secretes an 
oily substance of a peculiarly penetrating odour. In the true civets, 
which include the largest members of the group, the teeth are stouter 
and less compressed than in the other genera ; the second upper 
molar being especially large, and the auditory bulla smaller and 
more pointed in front ; the body is shorter and stouter ; the limbs 
are longer ; the tail shorter and tapering. The under side of the 
tarsus is completely covered with hair, and the claws are longer and 
less retractile. Fur rather long and loose, and in the middle line of 
the neck and back especially elongated so as to form a sort of crest 
or mane. Pupil circular when contracted. Perineal glands greatly 
developed. These characters apply especially to V, civetta, the 
African civet, or civet-cat, as it is commonly called, an animal 
rather larger than a fox. and an inhabitant of intratropical Africa. 
P. libetia, the Indian civet, of about ecjual size, approaches in many 
respects, especially in the characters of the teeth and feet and 
absence of the crest of elongated hair on the back, to the next section. 
It inhabits Bengal, China, the Malay Peninsula and adjoining 
islands. V, tangalunga is a .smaller but nearly allied animal from 
the same part of the world. From these three species and the next 
the civet of commerce, once so much admired as a perfume in 
England, and still largely used in the East, is obtained. The 
animals are kept in cages, and the odoriferous secretion collected by 
scraping the interior of the perineal follicles with a spoon or spatula. 
The single representative of the genus Viverricula resembles in many 
respects the genets, but agrees with the civets in having the whole 
of the under side of the tarsus hairy ; the alisphenefid canal is gener- 
ally absent. V, malaccensis, the rasse, inhabiting India, China, 
Java and Sumatra, is an elegant little animal which affords a 
favourite perfume to the Javanese. The genets {Genetla) are smaller 
animals, with more elongated and slender bodies, and snorter limbs 
than the civets. The skull is elongated and narrow; and the 
auditory bulla large, elongated and rounded at both ends. The 
teeth are compressed and sharp-pointed, with a lobe on the inner 
side of the third, upper prcraolar not present in the previous genera. 
Pupil contracting to a linear aperture. Tail long, slender, ringed. 
Fur short and soft, spotted or cloudy. Under side of the motatarsua 
with a narrow longitudinal bald streak. Genstta vulgaris, or G, 
genetta t tlie common genet, is found in France south of the river 
Loire, Spam, south-western Asia and North Africa. G. felina, 
senegalensis, tigrina, victoriae and pardalis are other named species, 
all African in habitat. 

The Malagasy fossane {Fossa dauberUoni), which has but little 
markings on the fur of the adult, differs by the absence of a scenfi- 
pouch and the presence of a couple of bare spots on the under surface 
of the metatarsus. The beautiful linsangs {Linsai^a or Prionodon), 
ranging from the eastern Himalaya to Java and Borneo, are repre- 
sented by two or three species, easily recognizable by the broad 
transverse bands of blackish brown and yellow with which the body 
and tail are marked. They are specially distinguished by having 
only one pair of upper molars, thereby resembhng the cats, with 
which, in correlation with their arboreal habits, they agree in their 
highly retractile claws, and the hairy sur&u;e of the under side of the 
metatarsus. About 15 in. is the length of the type species. In 
Africa the linsangs are represented by Poiana richardsoni, a 
small species with a spotted genet-like coat, and also with a narrow 
naked stripe on the under surface of the metatarsus, as in genets. 

Here may be placed the two African spotted palm-civets of the 
genus Nandinia, namely N, binotata from the west and N, gerrardi 
from the east forest-region. In common with the true palm-civets, 
they have a dentition numerically identical with that of Viverra 
and Genetta, but the cusps of liie hinder premolars and molars are 
much lesa sharp and pointed. They are peculiar in that the wall of 
the inner chamber of the auditmy bulla never ossifies, while the 
paroccipital process is not fiattened mt and spread over tbe bulla, 
in this respect they iiesemble the Miocene .European genus 4 tupbiclis, 
as they do in the iom oi their teethe so .that they may be regarded as 
ntearly related to the ancestral Viperridaet and forming in some 
degree a connecting lixdc between, the pi^nt and fhe next sub- 
family. Nandinia is also peculiar in possessini; a kind of rudimentary 


BOuch. Appvreatly Eutlmrts gomloii, of MMigMnar. 
which has_ been generally cliUsed in the Heepestinae, is a nearly 
related animal, characterized by the roduction of its dentition, doe 
to insectivorous habits (fig. 3) ; the canines being small, 
premolars canine-like, and the hinder premolars molariform. It is 
a uniformly-coloured creature of medium size. 

The palm-civets, or paradoxures, constituting the Asiatic genus 
Puradoxurus, have, as already stated, the following dental foimula. 
viz. f. f , c. p, I, m, f , total 40 ; the cusps of the .molars beinif 
low and blunts, and these teeth in the upper jaw much broader 
than in the civets. The head is pointed in front, with small rounded 
ears ; the limbs are of medium length, with the soles of the feet 
almost completely naked, and fully retractile claws ; while the long 
tail is not prehensile and clothed with hair of moderate length. 



Fig. 3. — Skull of Eupieres goudoti, f nat. size. 


Spots are the chief type of marking. The vertebrae number C. 7, 
D. 13. L. 7, S. 3, Ca. 29-36. Numerous relatively large species 
remging from India to Borneo, Sumatra and Celebes, with one in 
Tibet, represent the genus. Nearly allied arc Arciogale Jeucotis, 
with a wide distribution, and A. trivirgata, of Java, both longitudin- 
ally striped species, with small and slightly separated molars, and a 
prolonged bony palate (see Palm-Civet). 

The binturong {Arctictis binturong) has typically the same dental 
formula as tiie last, but the posterior upper molar and the first lower 
premolar are often ab.sent. Molars sm^l and rounded, with a dis- 
tinct interval between every two, but formed generally on the same 
pattern as Paradoxurus, Vertebrae : C. 7, D. 14, L. 5, S. 3, Ca. 34, 
Body elongated ; head broad behind, with a small pointed face, 
long and numerous whiskers, and small ears, rounded, but clothed 
with a pencil of long hairs. Eyes small. Limbs short, with the 
soles of the feet broad and entirely naked. Tail very long and 
prehensile. Fur long and harsh. Caecum extremely small. The 
ointurong inhabits southern Asia from Nepal through the Malay 
Peninsula to the islands of Sumatra and Java. Although structu- 
rally agreeing closely with tlie paradoxures, its tufted ears, long, 
coarse and dark hair, and prehensile tail give it a very different 
external appearance. It is slow and cautious in its movements, 
chiefly if not entirely arboreal, and appears to feed on vegetables as 
well as animal substances (sec Binturong). 

Hemigale is another modification of the paradoxure type, repre- 
sented by H. hardwickei of Borneo, an elegant -looking animal, 
smaller and more slender than the paradoxures, of light grey colour, 

' with transverse broad dark bands across the back and loins. 

Cynogale also contains one Bornean species, C. bennetti, a curious 
I otter-like modification of the viverrine type, having semi-aquatic 
I habits, both swimming in the water and climbing trees, living upon 
fish, crustaceans, small mammals, birds and fruits. The nuxxTber 
and general arrangement of the teeth are as in Paradoxurus, but the 
premolars are peculiarly elongated, compressed, pointed and re- 
curved, though the molars are tuberculated. The head is elongated, 
with the muzzle broad and depressed, the whiskers are very long 
and abundant, and the ears small and rouiided. Toes short 
slightly webbed at the base. Tail short, cylindrical, covered with 
short hair. Fur very dense and soft, of a dark-brown colour, mixed 
with black and grey. 

In the mongoose group, or Herpesiinae, the tympanic or anterior 
portion of the auditory bulla is produced into an ossified external 
auditory meatus of considerable len^h ; while the paroccipital 
process never projects below the buuja, on the hinder surface of 
which, in adult animals, it is spread out and completely lost. The 
toes are straight, with long, unsheathed, non-retractile claws. 

In the typeal mongooses or ichneumons, Herpestes, the dental 

formula is i, c. p, m, | ; total 40 or 36 ; the molars 

having generally strongly-developed, sharply-pointed cusps. The 
skull 18 elongated and constricted l^hind the orbits. The face is 
short and compressed, with the frontal region broad and arch^. 
Poet-orbital processes of frontal and jugal bones well developed, 
generally meeting so as to complete the circle of the orbit betufid. 
Vertebrae : C 7, P. 13, L. 7, S. 3, Ca. 21-26. Head pointed in fiMt. 
Ears short and rpunded. Body long and slender. Extremities 
short. Five toes on ***!^li foot, the first, especially that on the tiind- 
SSTvwy short toes free, or but digR palmate^ Soles of 
iore-ieet gnd tenninal portion of those of l^d-pair mdted ; under 
surface metatarsus clothe wifli hair. Tau .long or moderate, 
geneni%thkk^^‘^^^b^^ and sometimes cbvet^ with mom or 
eloncpit^ hair, The longer hairs covering the body and tail 
almost always ringed. The genus is common to the warmer pax*t8 of 
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Asift and Africa, and while many of the species, like the Egyptian 
H. ichneumon and the ordinaiy Indian monaoose. iifi. mungo, are 
pepper-and*salt coloured, the large African H, albicauda has the 
terminal two^thirds of the tail clothed with long white hairs (see 
Ichneumon), 

The following distinct African and Malagasy generic representa- 
tives of the subfamily are recognused, vifc, Helogale, with | premolara. 
and containing the small South African H. farvula and a variety of 
the same. Bdeogale crassicauda and two allied tropical Afncan 
species differ from Herpestes in having only four toes on each foot. 
The orbit is nearly complete, and the tail of moderate length and 
rather bushy. In Cynictis, which has the orbit completely closed, 
there are ff ve front and four hind toes ; and the skull is shorter and 
broader than in Herpestes, rather contracted behind the orbits, the 
face short, and the anterior chamber of the auditory bulla very 
large. The front claws arc elongated. Includes only C. penicillata 
from South Africa. 

All the foregoing herpestines have the nose short, with its under 
surface ffat. bald, and with a median longitudinal groove. The 
remaining forms have the nose more or Im produced, with its 
under sdoe convex, and a space between the nostrils and the upper 
lip covered with closely pressed hairs, and without any median 
groove. The South African Rhynchogale muelleri, a reddish animal 
with ffve toes to each foot and | (abnormally |) premolars, alone 
represents the first genus. The cusimanses (Crossarchus), which 
differ by having only f premolars, and thus a total of 36 teeth, 
include, on the other hand, several species. The muzzle is elongated, 
the claws on the fore-feet are long and curved, the first front toe is 
very short ; the under surface of the metatarsus naked ; and the 
tail shorter than the body, tapering. Fur harsh. Includes C. 06- 
scurus, the cusimanse. a small burrowing animal from West Africa, 
of uniform dark-brown colour, C. fasciatus, C. sebra, C. gambianus 
and others. I-astly, we have Suricata, a more distinct genus than 
any of the above. The dental formula is as in the last, but the teeth 
of the molar series are remarkably short in the antero-posterior 
direction, corresponding with the shortness of the skull generally. 
Orbits complete oehind. Vertebrae ; C. 7, D. 15, L. 6, S. 3, Ca. 20. 
Though the head is short and broad, the nose is pointed and rather 
produced and movable, while the ears are very short. Body shorter 
and limbs longer than in Herpestes, Toes 4-4. Claws on fore-feet 
very long and narrow, arched, pointed and subequal. Hind-feet 
with shorter claws, soles hairy. Tail rather shorter than the body. 
One species only is known, the meerkat or suricate, S. tetradactyla, 
a small grey-brown animal, with dark transverse stripes on the 
hinder part of the back, from South Africa. 

The names Gdlidictis, Galidia and Hemigalidia indicate three 
generic modifications of the Herpestinae, all inhabitants of Mada- 
gascar. The best-known, Galidia elegans, is a lively squirrel-like 
little animal with soft fur and a long bushy tail, which climbs and 
jumps with agility. It is of a chestnut-brown colour, the tail being 
ringed with darker brown. Galidictis vittata and G. striata chiefly 
differ from the ichneumons in their coloration, being grey with 
parallel longitudinal stripes of dark brown. 

Considerable diversity of opinion prevails with regard to the 
serial position of the aard’^wolf, or maned jackal (Proteles cristatus), 
of southern and eastern Africa, some authorities making it the 
representative of a family by itself, others referring it to the 
Hyaenidae, while others again regard it as a modified member of the 
Viverridae, After all. the distinction cither way cannot be very 
great, since the two families just named are intimately connected 
by marks of the extinct Ictitherium, With the Kiwwfdas it agrees 
in having the auditory bulla divided^ while in the number of dorsal 
vertebrae it is hyena-like. The cheek-teeth are small, far apart, 
and almost rudimentary in character (see fig. 4), and the canines 


long and rather slender. 


The dental formula is i, c,\,p. m, ~ — ; 

* 3 or 4 


total 30 or 32, Vertebrae: C. 7, D. 15, L. 5, S. 2, C. 24. The 
fore-feet with five toes ; the first, '^ough short, with a distinct claw. 
The hind-feet with four subequal toes ; all, like those of the fore- foot, 
furnished With strong, blunt, non-retractilc claws (see Aard-Wolf). 

, The hyenas or hyaenas {Hyaenidae) differ from the preceding 
family (Viverridae) in the absence of a distinct vertical partition 
j between the two halves of the auditory bulla ; and are 

further characterized by the absence of an alisphenoid 
can^, the reduction of the molars to and the presence 
of 15 dorsal vertebrae. The dental formula in the existing forms 
(to which idohe all these remarks apply) is i, |, c, i, p. m. | ; 
total 34 ; the teeth, especially the canines and premolars, bein^ Very 
laxge, strong hnd cohical. Upper sectorial with a large, distinctly 
trifobed blade and a moderately developed inner lobe placed at the 
anterior extremity of the blade. Molar very small, ahd placed trans- 
versely close to the hinder edge of the last, as in the Felidae, Lower 
seclonal consisting of little more than the bilobed blade. Zygomatic 
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id strong ; and sagittal creSt high, giving 
'^ul bitmg ihuscles. Orbits incomplete 
15, L. 5, S. 4, Ca. Limbs rather 
^air, digitigrade,* four subequal toes on 
claws, the first toes being represented 
and metatarsal bones. Tail rather 


short. A large post-anal median glandular pouch, into wl]^ the 
largely developed anal scent glands pour their secretiom 
The three weU-cbaracteriaed species of Hyaena are divisible into 
two sections, to which some zoologists assign generic rank. In the 
typical species the upper molar is moderately developed and three- 
rooted ; and an inner tubercle and h^l more or less developed 
on the lower molar. Ears latge and pointed. Hair long, formL^ a 
mane on the back and shoulders. Represented firstly by H, striata. 



Fig, 4. — Skull and Dentition of Aard-Wolf (Proteles cristatus). x }. 

the striped hyena of northern and eastern Africa and southern 
Asia : and H. brunnea of South Africa, in some respects intermediate 
between this and the next section. In the second section, forming the 
subgenus Crocuta, the upper molar is extremely small, two- or one- 
rooted, often deciduous ; the lower molar without trace of inner 
tubercle, and with an extremely small heel. Ears moderate, rounded. 
Hair not elongated to form a mane. The .spotted hyena, Hyaena 
(Crocuta) crocuta, of which, like the striped species, there are several 
local races, represents this group, and ranges all over Africa south 
of the Sahara. In dental characters the first section inclines more 
to the Viverridae, the second to the Felidae ; or the second may be 
considered as the more specialized form, as it certainly is in its 
visceral anatomy, especially in that of the reproductive organs of 
the female. (See Hyena.) 

(B) Arctoidea, — So far as the auditory region of the skull 
is concerned, the existing representatives of the dog tribe or 
Canidae are to a great extent intermediate between the cat and 
civet group {Aeluroidea) on the one hand, and the typical 
representatives of the bear and weasel group on the other. 
They were consequently at one time classed in an intermediate 
group— the Cynoidea ; but fossil forms show such a complete 
transition from dogs to bears as to demonstrate the artificid 
character of such a division. Consequently, the dogs are in- 
cluded in the bear-group. In this wider sense the Arctoidea 
will be characterized by the tympanic bone being disk-shaped 
and forming the whole of the outer wall of the tympanic cavity ; 
the large size of the external auditory meatus or tube ; and the 
large and branching maxillo-turbinal bone, which cuts off the 
naso-turbinal and two adjacent bones from the anterior na:sal 
chamber. The tympanic bulla has no internal partition. There 
is a large carotid canal. Cowper’s glands are lacking ; and there 
is a large penial bone. 

From all the other members of the group the Canidae are broadly 
distinguished- (in the case of existing forms) by the large and well- 
developed tympanic bulla, with which the paroccipital no^ tribe 

f rocess is in contact. An alisphenoid canal is present. 

he feet arc digitigrade, usually with five (in one instance four) 
front and always four hind-toes. The molars — generally | — 
have tall cusps, and the sectoriah are large and powerful (figs, i 
and 2). The intestine has both a duodeno-jejunal flexure and a 
caecum. A prostate gland is present ; but there are no glands in 
the vasa deferentia ; the peni^ bone is grooved ; and anal glands 
are generally developed. The distribution of the family is cosmo- 
politan. The normal dentition is f. |, c, p, 4 , f». | ; total 42 ; 
thus differing from the typical series only by the loss of the last pair 
of upper molars (present in certain extinct forms). In the characters 
of tiie teeth the group is the most primitive of all Carnivora. Typi- 
cally the upper sectorial (fig. i, II) consists of a stout blade, of which 
the anterior cusp is almost ob^lete, the middle cusp laxge, conical 
and pointed backwards, and the posterior cusp in the form of a 
compressed ridge ; the inner lobe is very small, and placed at the 
fore part of the tooth. The first molar is more than half the antero- 
posterior length of the sectorial, and considerably wid^er than long ; 
its crown consists of two prominent conical cusps, of which the 
anterior is the larger, and a low, broad inward prolon^tkm, support- 
ing two more or less dislinct cum and a raised inner ^border. The 
second molar resembles the first m genend form, but is considerably 
smaller. The lower sectorial (fig. 2, 11 ) is a laige tooth, with a 
sbrongk compressed bilobed blade, the hinder lobe betnk eonsidenibly 
the larger and more pointed, a small but distinct inner tubeick 
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placed at the hinder margin of the posterior lobe of the blade, and 
a broad, low, tuberculated heel, dccnpying about bne* third of the 
whole length of the tooth. The second molar is less than half the 
length of the first, with a pair of cusps placed side by side anteriorly, 
and a less distinct posterior pair. The third is an extremely small 
and simple tooth with a subcircular tuberculated crown and single 
root. : 

Views differ in regard to the best classification of the Canidae, 
some writers adopting a number of generic groups, while others con- 
sider that very few meet the needs of the case. In retaining the old 
genus Canis in a wide sense, that is to say, inclusive of the foxes, 
Professor Max Weber is followed. The best cranial character by 
which the different members of the family may be distinguished is 
that in dogs, wolves and jackals the post-orbital process of the 
frontal bone is regularly smooth and convex above, with its extremity 
bent downwards, whereas in foxes the process is hollowed above, 
with its outer margin (particularly of the anterior border) somewhat 
raised. This modnication coincides in the main with the division 
of the group into two parallel series, the Thooids or Lupine forms 
and Alopecoids or Vulpine forms, characterized by the presence 
of frontal air-sinuses in the former, which not only affects the 
external form but to a still greater degree the shape of the anterior 

g irt of the cranial cavity, and the absence of such sinuses in the 
tter. The pupil of the eye when contracted is round in most 
members of the first group, and vertically elliptical in the others, 
but more Observations are required before this character can be 
absolutely relied upon. The form and length of the tail is often used 
for the purposes of classification, but its characters do not coincide 



with those of the cranium, as many of the South American Canidae 
have the long bushy tails of foxes and the skulls of wolves. 

The most aberrant representative of the thooid series is the 
African hunting-dog (Lycaon pictus, fig. s), which differs from the 
other members of this series by the teeth being rather more massive 
and rounded, the skull shorter and broader, and the presence of 
but four toes on each limb, as in Hyena. The hunting-dog, from 
south and east Africa, is very distinct externally from all other 
Canidae \ being nearly as large as a mastiff, with large, broadly 
ovate erect ears and a singular colouring, often consisting of un- 
symmetrical large ^ots of white, yellow and black. It presents 
some curious superficial resemblances to Hyena crocuta, perhaps a 
case of mimetic analogy, and hunts its prey in large packs. Several 
local races, one of which comes from Somaliland, differing in size 
and colour, are recognized (see Hunting-Dog). Nearly related to 
the hunting-dog are the dholes or wild dogs of Asia, as represented 
by the Centrsu Asian Cyon primaevus and the Indo-Malay C. 

{ avanicus. They have, however, five front-toes, but lack the last 
ower molar ; while they agree with Lycaon and Speothos in that 
the heel of the lower sectorial tooth has only a single compressed 
cutting cusp, in place of a large outer and a smaller inner cusp as in 
Cants. Dholes are whole-cmoured animals, with short heads ; 
and hunt in packs. The bush-dog (Speothos, or IcHcyon venaticus) 
of Guiana is a small, short-legged, short-tailed and short-haired 

species characterised by the molars being only the camassial 

having no inner cusp. The long-haired raccoon-dog (NycteretUes 
procyonoides) ol Japan and Cbw agrees essentially in everything 
but gener^ app^rance (which is strangely raccopn-uke) with Canis. 
The typical. g;ioup of the latter Includes some of the largest members 
of the fanuiy, such as the true wolv^ of the northrin parts of both 
Old and New Workls jfC. iHpus, 6<.), aii<^ the various breeds of the 
domestic dog [C^ famuiaris}, the origin of which is still involved in 


obscurity. Some naturalists believe it to be a distinct species, 
descended from one that no longer exists in a wild state ; others 
have sought to find its progenitors in some one of the Wild ot half- 
wild races, either of true dogs, wolves or jackals ; while others again 
believe that it is derived from the mingling of two or more wild 
species or races. It is probably the earliest animal domesticated 
by man, and few if any other species have undergone such an extra- 
ordinary amount of variation in size, form and proportion of limbs, 
ears and tail, variations which have been perpetuated and increased 
by careful selective breeding (see Dog). The dingo or Australian 
dog is met with wild, and also as the domestic compahion of the 
aboriginal race of the country, by whom it appears to have been 
originally introduced. It is nearly related to a half-wild dog in- 
habiting Java, and also to the pariah dogs of India and other eastern 
countries. Dop were also in the possession of the natives of New 
Zealand and other islands of the Pacific, where no placental mammals 
exist naturally, on their discovery by Europeans in the i8th century. 
The slendeJT-jawed C. simensis of Abyssinia and the South American 
C. jubatus and C. antarcticus are also generally placed in this group. 
On the other hand, the North American coyote (C. latrans), with its 
numerous subspecies, and the Old World jackals, such as the Indo- 
European C. aureus, the Indian C. pallipes, and the African C. 
lupaster, C. anihus, C. adustus, C. vartegatus and C. mesontelas (the 
black-backed jackal), although closely related to the wolves, have 
been placed in a separate group under the name of Lupulus. Again, 
Thous (or Lycalopex), is a |^up proposed for certain South American 
Canidae, locally known as foxes, and distinguished from all the 
foregoing by their fox-like aspect and longer tails, although with 
skulls of the thdoid type. Among these are the bright-coloured 
colpeo, C. magellanicus, the darker C. thous, C. azarae, C. griseus, 
C. cancrivorus and C. brasiliensis. Some; of these, such as C. azarae 
and C. griseus, show a further approximution to the fox in that the 
pupil of the eye forms a vertical slit. More distinct from all the pre- 
ceding are the members of the alopecoid or vulpine section, which are 
unknown in South America. The characteristic feature of the skull 
has been already mentioned. In addition to this, reference may be 
made to the elliptical (in place of circular) pupil of the eye, and the 
general presence Of ten (rarely eight) teats instead of a smaller 
number. The typical group, constituting the subgenus (or genus) 
Vulpes, is represented by numerous species and races spread over 
the Old World and North America. Foremost among tliese is the 
European fox (C. otherwise Vulpes alopex, or V. vulpes), 

represented in the Himalaya by the variety C. v. montanus and in 
North Africa by C. v. niloticns, while the North American C. pennsyl^ 
vanious or fulviis, can scarcely bo regarded as more than a local race. 
On the other hand, the Asiatic C. bengalensis and C. cor sac, and the 
North American C. velox (kit-fox) are smaller and perfectly distinct 
species. From all these the North American C. cinereo-argenlatus 
(grey fox) and C. littoralis are distinguished by having a fringe of 
stiff hairs in the tail, whence they are separated as Urocyon. Again, 
the Arctic fox (C. lagopus), of which there is a blue and a white phase, 
has the toil very full and bushy and the soles of the feet thickly 
haired, and has hence been distinguished as Leucocyon. Lastly, we 
have the elegant little African foxes known as fcnnecs (Fennecus), 
such as C. zerda and C. famelicus of the north, and the southern 
C. chama, all pale - coloured animals, with enormously long ears, 
and correspondingly inflated auditory bullae to the skull (see Wolf, 
Jackal, Fox). 

Whatever differences of opinion may obtain among naturalist 
as to the propriety of separating generically the foxes from tbe 
wolves and dogs, there can be none as to the claim of the long-eared 
fox (Otooyon megalotis) of south and east Africa to represent a 
genus by itself. In this animal the dental formula is t. c. p. |, 

fn, ; total 46 or 48. * The molar teeth being in excess of almost 

4 

all other placental mammals with a differentiated series pf teeth. 
They have the same general characters as in Canis, with very pointed 
cusps. The lower sectorial shows little of the typical chatacter. 


placed lobes of the blade, and two cusps 
generally resembles that of the sfiialler foxes, particularly the fcnnecs. 
The auditory bullae are very large; The hinder edge of the lower 
jaw has a peculiar form, owing to the great development of an ex- 
panded, conmressed and somewhat inverted subanguJar process. 
Vertebrae : d 7. D. 13, L. 7, S. 3. Ca. 22. Ears very large. Limbs 
rather long, with the normal number of toes. The two parietal 
ridges on the skull remain widely separated, so that no sagittal 
crest is formed. The animal is somewhat smaller th^ an ordma]:y 
fox. In the year, 1880 Professor Huxley Suggested that in the long- 
eared fox we have an animsd nearly representing tfie stock Jrom 
which have been evolved all the other representatives of the dog 
and fox tribe. One of the main grounds for arriving at this conclusion 
was the fact that this a nima l ha^ very generally four true molars in 
each jaw, and always that num^r in the lower jaw ; w^reas three 
is the maximum numb^ of these teeth to be met '^th In nearly 
fill placental ma m n^ a la, other than whales, ma^tiis, finnadillos 
certain others. The additional mplars m Otocyod were regarded 
as survivals from a primitive type when a larger number was the 
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ndn. PaUeoatology Mha8« however, made great stridea since 1880. 
and the idea ttuU , the earlier mammals had more teeth than their 
descendants has not only received no confirmation, but has been 
practically disprovecL Consequently Miss Alberta Carlsson had a 
comparatively easy task (in a paper published in the Zoologisches 
Jahrbuch (or 1905) in demonstrating that the long>eared fox is a 
sp^ialisedi and to some extent degraded, form rather than a 
primitive type. This, however, is not all, for the lady points out 
that, as was suggested years previoudy by the present writer, the 
creature is r^Uy the descendant of the fossil Cants curvipalatus of 
nor^ern India. This is a circumstance of considerable interest from 
a i^tributioned point of view, as affording one more instance of the 
intimate relationship between the Tertiary mammalian fauna of 
India and the existing mammals of Africa. 

In regard to the members of the dog- tribe as a whole, it may be 
stated that they are generally sociable animals, hunting their prey 
in, packs. Many species burrow in the ground; none habitually 
climb trees. Though mostly carnivorous, feeding chiefly on animal 
they have chased and killed themselves, many, especisily among the 
sm^er species, eat garbage, carrion, insects, and also ^it, terries 
and other vegetable substances. The upper surface of the tail 
of the fox has a gland covered with coarse straight hair. This 
gland, which emits an aromatic odour, is found in all Canidae, with 
po^ibly the exception of Lycaon pictus» Although the bases of the 
hair coveri^ the gland arc usually almost white, the tips are always 
black ; this colour being generally extended to the surrounding 
hairs, and often forming dark bars on the buttocks. The dark spot 
on the l)ack of the tail is particularly conspicuous, notably in such 
widely separated species as the wolves, Asara’s dog and the fcnnec. 

Although its existing representatives are very different , the bear- 
family or Ursidae, as will te more fully mentioned in the sequel, 
Baattrtba,^^ in past times intimately connected with the Canidae, 
’In common with the next two families, the modern 
Ursidae are characterized by the very small tympanic bulla, 
and the broad paroccipital process, which is, however, inde- 
pendent of the bulla. The feet are more or less completely planti- 
grade and five-toed. The intestine has neither duodeno jejunal 
flexure nor a caecum ; the prostate gland is rudimentary ; but 
glands occur in the vasa deferentia ; and the penial bone is cylin- 
wcal. As distinctive characteristics of the Ursidae, may be men- 
tioned the presence of an alisphenoid canal on the base of the skull ; 
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end of the humerus ; the presence of two pairs of upper and three of 
lower molars, which arc mostly elongated and low-cusped ; and the 
non-cutting character and fore-and-aft shortening of the upper 
sectorial, which has no inner root and one inner cusp (fig. i. 111.). 
Anal glands are apparently wanting. The short tail, bulky build, 
completely plantigrade feet and clumsy gait are features eminently 
characteristic of the bears. 

The great majority of existing tears may be included in the 
tjrpic^ genus Ursus, of which, in this wide sense, the leading char- 
acteristics will be as follows. The dentition is i, f , c. f , p. | , tn. | 42 ; 
but the three anterior premolars, above and telow, are one-rooted, 
rudimentary and frequently wanting. Usually first (placed 
close to the canine) is present, and after a considerable interval the 
third, which is situated close to the other teeth of the cheek-series. 
The fourth (upper sectorial) differs essentially from the corresponding 
tooth of other Carnivora in that the inner lobe is not supported by a 
distinct root; its sectorial characters being very slightly marked. 
The crowns of both true molars are longer than broad, with flattened, 
tuterculated. grinding surfaces ; the second having a laxge backward 
pnrioagation or heel. The lower sectorial has a small and indistinct 
Diade and greatly developed tubercular heel ; the second molar is of 
about the same length, but with a broader and more flattened 
tubercular crown ; while the third is smaller. The milk-teeth are 
comparatively small, and shed at an early age. The skull is more 
or less elongated, with the orbits small and incomplete behind, and 
the palate prolonged considerably behind the last molar. Vertebrae : 
C. 7, D. 14, L. o, S. 3, Ca. 8-10. Body heavy. Feet broad, com- 
pletely plantigrade ; the five toes on each well developed, and 
armed with long compressed and moderately curved, non-retractile 
claws, the soles being generally naked. Tail very short. Ears 
modfemte. erect, rounded, hairy. Fur generally long, soft and 
sha^. 

Bears are animals of considerable bulk, and include among them 
the largest members, of the order. Though the species are not 
numerous, they are widely spread over the eartli, although absent 
from Africa south pi the Sahara and Australasia. As a rule, they 
are poinivOrouS, or vegetable feeders, even the polar tear, which 
subsists for most of the year on flesh and fish, eating grass in summer. 
On the Other hand, many of the brown bears live largely on salmon 
in summer. Among the various species the white p<nar bear of the 
Arctic regions, XJrsus (Tkaiassarefus) maritimus, differs from the 
rest by its small and low head, small, narrow and simple molSrs. 
and the presence of a certain amount of hair on the soles of the feet, 
^e typical group of Ae genfls is represented by the brown bear 
of Europe cuill^sia. of which there are niany local races, 
the Syrian U. i^tjffiacus, Ifbe Himalayan U, a. fsabellinus, 
Aft I^orth AsiawiC. dt^mttaris, and the nearly allied Kamchadale 
fSob, which is Me, In AlasW the group is represented by 


I huge bears, which can scixcely claim specific distinctness from 
I Us arctus ; and if these are ranked only as races, it is practically 
impossible to regard the RoCky Mountain grizzly bear (U. karribiids) 
as of higher rank, although it naturally differs more from the Asiatic 
anin^ On the other hand, the small and light-coloured 
of Tibet may be allowed specific rank. More distinct is the North 
American black bear U, americanus, and its white relative U, 
Metynodei of British Columbia ; and perhaps we should affiliate to 
this ^oup the Himala3ran and Japanese black tears {U, torquatus 
and U, yaponietts). Very distinct is the: small Malay sun-tear U^ 
{Heiarctus) malaytmus, characterized by its short, smooth fur, 
extensile tongue, short and wide head, and broad molars. Finally, 
the spectacled bear of the Andes. 1/. {TremarUus) omaius, which is 
also a broad-skulled black species, differs from all the rest in having 
a perforation, or foramen, on the inner side of the lower end of the 
humerus. A second genus, Melursus, represented by the Indian 
sloth-bear (3f. ursinus), differs from the preceding in having only 
two pairs of upper incisors, the small size of the cheek-teeth, and the 
extensile lips. Ants, white-ants, fruits and honey form the chief 
food of this shaggy black species, — a diet which accounts for its 
feeble dentition (see Bkar). 

The parti-coloured bear or giant panda (Aeluropus melanolettcus, 
fig. 6) of oastem Tibet and north-west China forms in some degree 
a connecting link between the bears and the true panda, although 

f laced by Professor E. R. Lankester in the same family as the latter, 
n the number of the teeth, and to some extent in the character of 
the molars, as well as in the abbreviated tail, Aeluropus resembles 
the bears, but in the structure of the sectoruri tooth, the presence 
of an extra radial carpal bone, and the osteology generally, it is 
more like the panda. In the absence of an alisphenoid canal to the 





Fig. 6. — ^The Parti-coloured Bear, or Giant Panda 
{Aeluropus melanoleucus), 

skull it differs both from the latter and the tears, and thereby 
resembles the raccoons ; while in having a perforation at the lower 
end of the humerus, it agrees wdth the spectacled tear, the panda 
and raccoons* The dentition is i, |, c. p, |. m. | ; tot£l 40 ; 
premolars increasing. in size from first to last, and two-rooted except 
the first ; the first upper molar with quadrate crown, broader thin 
long; and the second larger than tlic first. Skull with the zygo- 
matic arches and sagittal crest immensely developed, ascending 
branch of lower jaw very high, giving great space for attechment of 
temporal muscle, and facial portion short. Bony palate not extend- 
ing behind the last molar. No alisphenoid canal. Feet tear-likc, 
but soles more hairy, and perhaps less completely plantigrade. 
Fur long and thick ; and tail extremely short. Humerus with a 
jKjrforation on the inner side of the lower end ; a very large extra 
radial carpal bone. The colour of this strange animal is black and 
wliitc {fig. 6). 

With the panda {Aelurtcs fulgens) we rekeh an undoubted repre- 
sentative of the Procyonidae, or raccoon trite, differing, however, 
from ail the rest except the doubtful Aeluropus, in its Asiatic habitat. 
If the latter be mcluded, the family may te defined as follows. 
Molars f. except in Aeluropus, w^th blunt or sharp cusp^ ; fio ali- 
sphenoia canal, except in Aelurus ; humerus generally With a 
foramen ; feet plantigrade ; tail, except in Aeluropus , long and 
generally ringed. 

In the panda the dentition is 1. c. />. }, w. } ; total 38 ; the 
first lower molar being minute and deciduous, find the upper molars 
brokd with numerous and complicated cusps; Verttbpife : C. 7, 
D. 14, L. 6, S. 3, Ca. 18. Skull high and ct^mpresifed. with an ali- 
sphenoid canal, a short facial poition, arid the ki^^nding btan(Ui 
ox this, lower jaw, as in Aehtropus, very tall. Eoce cat-like, with 
moderate, erect, pointed ears. blufit. Thil cylindrloBLl find 
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ringed. Pur long and thick. Extra radial carpal bone moderate. 
The panda is a bright golden red animal, with black under-parts, 
ranging irom tlie eastern Himala5ra to north'-westem China, where 
it is represented by a distinct race. Fossil species occur in the later 
Tertiary deposits of Europe (see Panda). ' 

The raccoons {Procyon) are the hrst and typical representatives 
of the American section the family, in which an alisphenoid canal 
is always wanting. In this genus the dentition is t. c. t*. />. m. | ; 
total 40 ; the upper molars being broad and tuberculated ; the upper 
sectorial (like that of Aeluropus and Aslurus) having three outer 
cusps and a broad bicuspid inner lobe, givisig an almost quadrate 
iorm to the crown. First upper molar with a large tuberoulatcd 
crown, rather broader than long ; second considerably smaller, 
with transversely oblong crown. iJower sectorial (first molar) with 
an extremely small and ill-defined blade, placed transversely in 
front, and a large inner tubercle and hed ; second molar as long as 
the first, but narrower behind, with five obtuse cusps. Vertebrae : 
C. 7, D. 14, L. 6, S. 3, Ca. 16-20. Body stout. Heaa broad behind, 
but with a pointed muzzle. In walking the entire sole not apphed 
to the ground, as it is when the animal is standing. Toes, espe<^ly 
of the fore-foot, very free, and capable of being ^read wide apart ; 
claws compressed, curved and pomted. Tail moderately long, 
cylindrical, thickly covered with hair, ringed, non-prehcnsilc. Fur 
long, thick and soft. The common raccoon (JPi^ocyon lotor) of North 
America is the type of this genus : it is replaced in South America 
by F. cancrivorus (see Raccoon). The cacomistles {Bassariscus) 
are nearly allied to Procyon, but of more slender and elegant propor- 
tions, with sharper nose, longer tail, and more digitigrsLdc f^, and 
teeth smaller and more sharply cusped. The t3rpi(^ B. astuta is 
from the southern parts of the United States and Mexico, while B, 
{Wagneria) anmUata is Mexican and Central American. 

The name Bassaricyon has been given to a distinct modification of 
the procyonine type of which at present two species are known, 
one from Costa Kica and the other from Ecuador respectively, 
named B, gabhi and B. alleni. They much resemble tlie kinkajou 
in external appearance, but the skull and teeth are more like those 
of Procyon and Nasua. In the coatis, Nasua, the clentition is as in 
Procyon, but the upper canines are larger and more strongly com- 
pressed, and the molars smaller ; while the facial portion of the 
skull is more elongated and narrow. Vertebrae : C. 7, D. 14, L. 6, 
S. 3, Ca. 22-23. Body elongatexi and rather compressed. Nose 
prolonged into a somewhat upturned, obliquely-truncated, mobile 
snout. Tail long, non-prehensile, tapering and ringed. Coatis, or 
coati-mundis, live in small troops of eight to twenty, are chiefly 
arboreal, and feed on fruits, young birds, eggs, insects, See. The 
two best-known species are N. narica of Mexico and Central America, 
and N, tufa of South America from Surinam to Paraguay (see Coati). 

In the kinkajou (q.v.), an animal long known as CercoUptes caxidi- 
volvulus, but whose designation it has been proposed to change to 
the unclassical Potos flavus, the dentition is t. c. p, %, m. it =36. 
Molars with low flat crowns, very obscurely tuberculated. Skull 
short and rounded, with flat upper surface. Vertebrae : C. 7, D. 14, 
L. 6, S. 3, Ca. 26-28. Clavicles present, but in a very rudimentary 
condition. Head broad and round. Ears short. Body long and 
musteline, lambs short. Tail long, tapering and prehensile. Fur 
short and soft. Tongue long and very extensile. 

The last existing family of the land Carnivora is that typified 
by the martens and weasels, and hence known as the Musmidae. 
^ . Tlie group is characterized by the absence of an alisphenoid 

canal in the skull, the reduction of the molars to ^ or even 
-f, the medium size of the sectoiial tooth in each jaw, the 
absence or presence of a jjcrforation in the humerus, and the presence 
of anal glands. The family is cosmopolitan in distribution, with the 
exception of Australasia and Madagascar. 

The first section of the family, forming the subfamily Mustelinae, 
is t3^ically characterized by the short and pajrtially webbed toes, 
furnished with short, compressed, sharj), curved and often partially 
retractile claws. The upper molar is always of moderate size and 
elongated in the transverse direction. In the martens and sables 
(MttsUla) the dentition is i . f, c* />. m. ^ ; total 38 ; the upper 
sectorial having its inner lobe close to the anterior edge of the 
tooth ; and the upper molar being nearly as large as the sectorial. 
Lower sectoriail witn small inner tubercle. Vertebrae : C. 7, D. 14, 
L. 6, S. 3, Ca. 18-23. Body long and slender. Limbs sheut, partially 
digitigr^, with feet rounded and the toes short, with com- 
press^, acute, semi-retractile claws. Tail moderate, or long, more 
or leas bushy. One species, M. mattes, the pine-martep, is British ; 
the remainaer iiihabit the northern regions of Eurojpe, Asia and 
Aiherida. Many of the species, as the sable (flf. sibelHna), yield far 
of jnoeat value (see Maktbn). 

dsntitipn of difiers from that of MusUla chiefly in 

the absence of the anterior premol^rs of both jaws. The teeth are 
more sharply dusped, and the lower mtoxial wants the inner tubercle. 
Extetttfil chatocters genemEy stmllar to those of the martens, but 
the body longer and mdse afender, and the limbs even shorter. All 
thA are sm al t aniinals^.ot active, bloodthirsty and courageous 

ditt^tion, .Uvipg chiefly on birds and small mammals, and rather 
terrestrial , thah arboreal, divepixm rocks, stones and out- 

bnfldinga Sdnie of thespeeies, as%e stoat nr erihine (F. ermtnesU), 
inhabiting cold climates, undergo a seascmal change of oolonr, being 


brown in s ummer and vdiite in winter, though the change docs 
not afiect the whole of the fur, the end of the tail remaining 
black in all seasons. This is a large genus, having a very extensive 
fl^gzaphical range throughout the Old and New Worlds, and 
includes *the annuals commonly known as weasels, polecats, ieiTets 
and minks (q.v.). 

In the glutton (Gulo luscus) the dentition is 1. 1. r. f. p. 4, m. 
total 38 : the crowns of the teeth being stout, and the upper molar 
much smaller than the sectorial. Lower sectorial large, with small 
heel and no inner tubercle. The dentition, tliough really but a 
modification of that of the weasels, presents a general resemblance 
to that of hyena. Vertebrae: C. 7, D. 15, L. 3, S. 3, Ca. 15. Body 
and limbs stoutly made ; feet large and powerful, subplantigrade, 
with large, compressed, much -curved and sharp-pointed claws. 
Soles of the feet (except the pads of the toes) covered with thick 
bristly hairs. Ears ve^ small, nearly concealed by the fur. Eyes 
small. Tail short, thick and bushy. Fur full, long and rather 
coarse. The one species, the wolverine or glutton, is an inhabitant 
of the forest regions of northern Europ>e, Asia and America, and much 
resembles a small bear in appearance. It is a very powerful animal 
for its size, climbs trees and lives on squirrels, hares, beavers, 
reindeer, and is said to attack even horses and cows. 

The South American grison and tuyra represent the genus Galictis, 
in which the dentition is i. jf. c. p. m. J ; total 34 ; the molars 
being small but stout, and the u])pcr sectorial witli the inner lobe 
near the middle of the inner border. Lower sectorial with heel 
small, and inner tubercle small or absent. Body long ; limbs short, 
with non-rotractile claws and naked soles. Ht^ broad and 
depressed. Tail of moderate lengtli. The six?eies include the 
gnson (G. vittata), G. allamandi, and the tayra (G. barbara) : tlie 
lost, which extends northward into Central America, being sub- 
generically separated as Galera. Nearly allied to these is the smaller 
and more weasel-like Lyncodon patagonicus. All the foregoing 
South American carnivores display a marked tendency to being 
darker on the lower than on the upper surface. The same feature 
obtains in the African and Intlian ratels, or honoy-badgers, con- 
stituting the genus Mellivora, distinguished irom all the other 
members of the family by having only a single pair of lower molars, 
the dentition being i. jj, r. L P' j ; total 32 ; the upper sectorial 
is large, with its ixmer cusp at the anterior end of the blade, the molar 
much smaller and transversely extended, having a small outer and 
a larger rounded inner lobe. Heel of lower sectorial very small, 
scarcely one-fourth of the whole lengtli of tlie tooth, witli but one 
cusp. Vertebrae: C. 7, t>. 14, L. 4, S. 4, Ca. 15. Body stout, 
depressed ; limbs short, strong ; head depressed ; nose rather 
pointed ; cars rudimentary. Tail short M. indica, from India, 
and M. ratel, from south and west Africa, have nearly the same 
general appearance and size, being ratlier larger tlian a common 
badger, and may be only races of the same species. Their coloration 
is peculiar, aU the upper surface of the body, head arid tail lieing 
ash-grey, while the lower parts, separated by a distinct longitudinal 
boundary line, are black. They live chiefly on the ground, into 
wliich they burrow, but can also climb trees. They feed on small 
mammals, birds, rejitilcs and insectSi and are partim to honey. 

In tlie Indo-Malay ferret-badger, the dentition is i. |. c. 1 . 

p. frt. i ; total 38. Upper sectorial with a large bicusped inner 
lobe, molar smaller, wider transversely than in the antero-posterior 
direction. Lower sectorial with heel about one-third the length of 
the tooth. Skull elongated, rather narrow and depressed ; facial 
portion especially narrow ; infraorbital foramen very large. Head 
rather small and produced in front, with an elongated, obliquely 
truncated, naked snout and small ears. Body elongated, limbs 
short. Tail short or moderate, bushy. Several sjKcies are described, 
such as H. orientalis, moschata, nipalensis, and subaurantiaca, from 
eastern Asia, all small animals, climbing trees with agility and living 
on fruits and berries as well as on small mammals and birds. 

The African striped zoriUes, or Muis-honds (Ictonyx), have a 
dental formula of *. I, c. h p. m, i ; total 34 ; the teeth much 
resembling those of the polecats, and the upper molar being smaller 
than the sectorial, and narrow from before backwards. Lower 
sectorial with a small narrow heel and distinct inner tubercle. 
General form of body musteline. Limbs short, fore-feet large and 
broad, with five stout, nearly straight, blunt and non-retractfle 
claws, of which the first and fifth are considerably shorter than the 
others. Tail moderate, with longer hairs towards the end, giving it 
a bushy appearance. Hair generally long and loose. The 
known species of this genus, the Cape polecat, Ictonyx capenns 
(or ZoriUa xorilla), is about the size of a polecat, but conspicucms 
by its broad, longitudinal bands of dark-brown, alternating with 
white. Its odour is said to be as ofiensive as that of American 
skunks. From the ^pe of Good Hope it ranges oa far _ north m 
S enegal. Anotiier 5pecw8,IJybicus, from SeBnaa r. . h a s been despib^ 
The smadl striped polecat of southern Africa, Poeciiogale 
represents a genus by itself, and is a shorter-haired a nim al 

The of America are very similar to the two genera last 

mentioiifKi in their colouring, and with the latter seeve to tonn a 
connecting lank with the more typical nod. the badger 

group, or Afs/tw, in which the feet are elongated, with straight toes 
and non^ntractile, slightly curved, suboomptessed. Idunt daws, 
large on ^ fait^ioot In all cases the it^ molar is 
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larger than the sectorial, and in the more typical genera is much 
longer than broad. 

In the North American sknnks of the genus Mj$phiHs the dentition 
is i. i, c. m. i ; total 34. Uraer molar larger than the 

sectorial, suoquadrate, rather broader than long ; lower sectorial 
with heel less than half the length of the whole tooth. Bony 

I )alate terminating posteriorly opposite the hinder border of the 
ast molar. Facial portion of skull short and somewhat truncated 
in front. Vertebrae : C. 7, D. 16, L, 6. S. 2, Ca. 21. Head small. 
Body elon^ted. Limbs moderate, subplantigrade. Ears short and 
rounded. Tail long, abundantly clothed with long fine hair. Anal 
glands largely developed ; their secretion, which can be discharged 
at the will of the animal, has an intolerably offensive odour and has 
rendered skunks proverbial. The South American species, which 
have only two upper premolars. and differ in some other characters, 
are generically separated under the name of Conepatiis ; while the 
small North American arboreal skunks are distinguished as Spilogale 
(see Skunk). 

Passing on to the more typical members of the badger group, we 
have first the genus Arctony:^, with the dentition i. c. L p. i. m. ^ ; 
Bmdrmr incisor line is curved, the outer teeth being 

. placed posteriorly to the others : lower incisors inclined 

** forwards. First premolars often rudiments^ or absent ; 
upper molar much larger than the sectorial, longer in the antero- 
posterior direction than broad ; lower sectorial with a very large, 
tow, tuberculated heel. Skull elongated and depressed ; face long, 
narrow and concave above ; bony palate extending as far back- 
wards as the level of the glenoid fossa ; and palatal bones dilated, 
Suborbital foramina very large. Vertebrae : C. 7, D. 16, L. 4, S. 4, 
Ca. 20. Snout long, naked, mobile and truncated, with large 
terminal nostrils, much like those of a pig. Eyes small ; ears very 
small and rounded. Body compressed, rather than depressed. 
Limbs of moderate length, and partially digitigrade in walking. 
Tail moderate, tapering. A full soft under-fur. with longer bristly 
hairs interspersed. The longest-known species is A . collaris, 
the hhalu-soor (bear-pig) or hali-soor (sand-pig) of the natives of the 
mountains of north-eastern India, Burma and Borneo. It is rather 
larger than the badger, higher on its legs, and very pig-like in general 
aspect, of a light grey colour, with flesh-colourea snout and feet ; 
nocturnal and omnivorous. Other species or local varieties have been 
described from north China and Burma. 

In the genus Mydaus the dentition is as the last, but the cusps of 
the teeth are more acutely pointed. Skull elongated, face narrow 
and produced. Suborbital foramen small, and the palate, as in all 
the succeeding genera of this group, produced backwards about 
midway between the last molar and the glenoid fossa. Vertebrae : 
C. 7, D. 14-15, L. 6-5, S. 3, Ca. 12. Hoad pointed in front ,* snout 
produced, mobile, oblkiuely truncated, the nostrils being inferior. 
Limbs rather short and stout. Tail extremely short, but clothed 
with rather long bushy hair. Anal glands largely developed, and 
emitting an odour like that of the skunks. One species, M. meliceps, 
the teledu, a small burrowing animal from the mountains of Java, 
at an elevation of 7000 or more ft. above the sea-level ; and a second 
(M. marchei) from the Philippines. 

In the true badger of the genus Meles the dentition is t. 5, c. 1 , 
i ; total 38. The hist premolar in both jaws is extremely 
minute and often deciduous ; while the upper molar is much larger 
than the sectorial, subquadrate, and as broad as long. Lower 
sectorial with a broad, low, tuberculated heel, more than half the 
length of the whole tooth. The postglenoid process of the skull so 
strongly developed, and the glenoid fossa so deep, that the condyle of 
the lower jaw is firmly held in place after the soft parts are removed. 
Vertebrae: C. 7, D. 15, L. 5, S. 3, Ca, 18. Muzzle pointed. Ears 
very short. Body stout, broad. Limbs short, strong, subplanti- 
grade. Tail short. Typified by the common badger (Af. iaxus or 
M. meles of Europe and northern Asia, still found in many parts of 
England, where it lives in woods, is nocturnal, burrowing and very 
omnivorous, feeding on mice, reptiles, insects, fruit, acorns and 
roots. Other nearly allied species, M. leucurus and M, chinensis, 
are found in continental Asia, and M. anakuma in Japan. 

In the nearly-allied genus Taxidea the dentiU formula is as in 
Meles, except that the rudimentary anterior premolars appear to be 
always wanting in the upper jaw. The uj^r sectorial is much larger 
in proportion to the other teeth ; and the upper molar about the 
same size as the sectorial, triangular, with the apex turned back- 
wards. Heel of lower sectorial less than half the length of the tooth. 
Skull very wide in the occipital region ; the lambdoidal crest greatly 
developed, and the s^ttai but slightly, contrary to what obtains in 
Meles. Vertebrae: C. 7, D. 15, L. 5, S. 3, Ca. (?J. Body stoutly 
built and depressed. Tail short. The animals 01 this genus are 
peculiar to North America, where they represent the badgers of the 
Old World, resembling them much in appearance and &bits. T. 
amerieanu is the common American badger of the United States, 
r. heflandiefi, the Mexican badger, being a local variety. 

^( . The third and last subfiamily is that of the otters, or Ltdriiuie, 
yhich'the feet (with the exception of the hind pair in the sea-otter) 
are 'Short and rounaed, with the toes webbed, and the 
claws small, curved and blunt The he^ is broad and 
much depressed. The upper posterior cheek-teeth are 
large and quadrate. The kidneys are conglomerate. Habits aquatic. 


In ;the true otter of fhe genus Lutra the dentition is i. f, c, 

P* At* i ; total 36. Upper sectorial with a trenchant tricusped 
blade, and a very large inner lobe, hollowed on the free surface, 
with a raised sha^.edge, extending along two-thirds or more of the 
length of the blade. Upper mol^ large, .with a quadricuspidate 
crown, broader than long. Skull broad and depressed, contwted 
immediately behind the orbits ; with the facial portion very short and 
the brain-case large. Vertebrae: C. 7, D. 14-15, L. 6-5, S. 3, Ca. 20-26. 
Body very long. Ears short and rounded. Limbs short. Feet com- 
pletely webbed, with well-developed claws on all the toes. Tail long, 
thick at the ba^ and tapering, rather depressed. Fur short and close. 

Otters are more or less aquatic, living on the margins of rivers, 
lakes, and in some cases the sea ; arc expert divers and swimmers, 
and feed chiefly on flsh. They have an extensive geographical range, 
^d 80 much resemble each other in outward appearance, especially 
in the nearly uniform brown colouring, that in some cases the species 
are by no means well-defined. The Brazilian otter (L. brasiliensis) 
is a very large species from Brazil, Demerara and Surinam, with 
a prominent ridge along each lateral margin of the tail. In two 
small species the feet are only slightly webbed ; claws exceedingly 
small or altogether wanting on some of the toes ; the first upper 
premolar very small, sometimes wanting ; and the molars very 
broad and massive. The species in question are L. inunguis of 
South Africa, and L. leptonyx or cinerea of India, Java and Sumatra, 
and have been separated as a distinct genus, Aonyx. 

The sea-otter, Latax (or Enhydra) lutra, with a dentition of *. |, c. L 
P> f. m. J, total 32, differs from other Carnivora in having but two 
incisors on each side of the lower jaw, the one corresponding to the 
first (very small in the true otters) being absent. Though the molar 
teeth generally resemble those of Lutra in their proportions, they 
differ in the exceeding roundness and massiveness of their crowns 
and bluntness of their cusps. Feet webbed ; fore-feet short, with 
five subequal toes, witli short compressed claws ; hind-feet very 
large, depressed and :fin-like, their phalanges flattened as in seals. 
The fifth toe the longest and stoutest, the rest gradually diminishing 
in size to the first, all with moderate claws. Tail moderate, cylindrical 
(see Otter). 

II. Pinnipedia 

The second suborder is formed by the seals, walruses and 
eared seals, which differ from the rest of the Carnivora mainly 
in the limbs being modified for aquatic progression ; the two 
upper segments being very short and parti^ly enveloped in 
the general integument of the body, while the third, especially 
in the hind extremities, is elongated, expanded and webbed. 
There are always five weU-developed digits on each limb. In 
the hind-limb the two marginal digits (first and fifth) are stouter 
and generally larger than the others. The teeth also differ from 
those of the more typical Carnivora. The incisors are always 
fewer than The cheek series consists generally of four pre- 
molars and one molar of uniform characters, with never more 
than two roots, and with conical, more or less compressed, 
pointed crowns, which may have accessory cusps, placed before 
or behind the principal one, but are never broad and tuber- 
culated. The milk-teeth are small, simple and shed or absorbed 
at an early age, usually either before or within a few days after 
birth. The brain is relatively large, the cerebral hemispheres 
broad in proportion to their length, and with numerous and 
complex convolutions. There is a very short caecum ; the 
kidneys are divided into numerous distinct lobules. There 
are no Cowper^s glands. Teats two or four, abdominal. No 
clavicles. Tail always short. Eyes large and exposed, with 
flat cornea. The nostrils close by the elasticity of their walls, 
and are opened at will^ by muscular action. 

The members of this group are aquatic, spending the greater 
part of their time in the w^ater, swimming and diving with great 
facility, feeding mainly on fish, crustaceans and other marine 
animals, and progressing on land with difficulty, but always 
coming on shoi^ for the purpose of bringing forth their young. 
They are generctlly marine, but occasionally ascend large rivere, 
fimd some inhabit inland seas and lakes, as the O^pian. and 
Baikal. Though not numerous in species, they are widely 
distributed over the world, but occur most abundantly on the 
coasts of lands situated in cold and temperate zones* , ^ 

As mentioned in the axtide Creodonta, the true seals(P&’a£faf ), 
together with the walruses, may be directly descended from the 

K itive Creodont Carnivora. The ear^ seals, on the other 
, show signs of affinity with the beai^ ; but as thty w 
of earlier geological age than the latter, th^ iCannot be derived 
from tlMft group.^ 
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The true seals (family Phocidae) are the most completely adapted 
for aquatic Hfe of all the Pinnipedia. When on land the hind-limbs 
Smmim. extended backwards and take no part in progression, 

which is effected by a series of jumping movements 
produced by the muscles of the trunk, in some species aided by the 
jfore-limbs. The soles of the feet are hairy. There is no pinna to 
the ear, and no scrotum, the testes being abdominal. The upper 
incisors have Simple, pointed crowns, and vary in number in the 
different groups. All have well-developed canines and f teeth of the 
cheek series. In those species of which the milk-dentition is known, 
there are three milk molars, which precede the second, third, and 
fourth permanent molars; the dentition is therefore p, m, 4. 
the first premolar having as usual no milk predecessor. The skull 
has no post-orbital process and no alisphenoid canal. The fur is 
stiff and adpressed, without woolly under-fur. 

In the typical group, or subfamily Phocinae, the incisors are f. 
All the feet have five well -developed claws with the toes on the hind- 
feet subequal, the first and fifth not greatly exceeding the others 
in length, the interdigital membrane not extending beyond them. 
In the genus Halichoerus the dentition is *. f , c. f, />. J. m. 4 ; total 34. 
Molars with large, simple, conical, recurved, slightly compressed 
crowns, having sharp anterior and posterior edges, but without 
accessory cusps, except sometimes the two hinder ones of the lower 
jaw. With the exception of the last one or two in the upper jaw 
and the last in the lower jaw, all are single-rooted. Vertebrae : 

C, 7, D. 1 5, L. 5, S. 4, Ca. 14. Includes only one secies //. grypus, 
the grey seal of the coasts of Scandinavia and the British Isles. 

In Phoca the dental formula is as in the last, but the teeth are 
smaller and more pointed. Molars with two roots (except the first 
in each jaw). Crowns with accessory cusps. Vertebrae : C. 7, D. 14- 
15, L. 5, S. 4, Ca. 11-14. Head round and short. Fore-feet short 
with five strong, subcompressed, slightly curved, subequal, rather 
sharp claws. On the hind-feet the claws much narrower and less 
curved. The species of this genus are widely distributed throughout 
the northern hemisphere, and include P. barhata, the bearded seal ; 
P, gfoenlandica, the Greenland seal ; P. vitulina, the common seal ; 
P. hispida, the ringed seal of the north Atlantic ; P. caspica, from 
the Caspian and Aral Seas ; and P. sibirica, from Lake Baikal. (See 
Seal.) 

The meml)ers of the second subfamily, Monachinae, have incisors 
I ; and the molars two-rooted, except the first. On the hind-feet 
the first and fifth toes greatly exceeding the others in length, with 
nails rudimentary or al>sent. In the genus Monachus, the doitition 
is i. 4, c. f , p. t, wt. 4 ; total 32. Crowns of molars strong, conical, 
compressed, hollowed on the inner side, with a strongly-marked 
lobed cingulum, especially on the inner side, and slightly developed 
accessory cusps before and behind. The first and last upper and 
the first lower molar smaller than the others. Vertebrae : C. 7, 

D. 15, L. 5, S. 2, Ca. II. All the nails of both fore and hind feet 
very small and rudimentary. Represented by M, albiventer, the 
monk-seal of the Mediterranean and adjacent parts of the Atlantic, 
and the West Indian M, tropicalis. 

The other genera of this section have the same dental formula, 
but are distinguished by the characters of the cheek-teeth and the 
feet. They are all inhabitants of the shores of the southern 
hemisphere. 

In Ogmorhinus all the teeth of the cheek-series have three distinct 
pointed cusps, deeply separated from each other, of which the 
middle or principal cusp is largest and slightly recurved ; the other 
two are nearly equal in size, and have their tips directed towards the 
middle one. Skull much elongated. One species, O. leptonyx, the 
sca-leoparcl, widely distributed in the Antarctic and southern 
temperate seas. In Lobodon the molars have compressed elongated 
crowns, with a principal recurved cusp, rounded and somewhat 
bulbous at the apex, and one anterior, and one, two or three posterior 
distinct accessory cusps. One species, L. carcinophagus, the crab- 
eating seal. In the third genus, Leptonychoies, represented by 
L. weddelli, the molars are small, with simple, subcompressed, 
conical crowns, and a broad cingulum, but no distinct accessory 
cusps. Finally in the white seal (Ommatophoca rossi) all the teeth 
are very small, those of the cheek-series with pointed, recurved 
crowns, and small posterior and still less developed anterior accessory 
cusps. Orbits very large. Nails rudimentary on front and absent 
on hind-feet. The skull bears a consideraUe resemblaace to that 
of the next subfamily. 

The presence of two pairs of upper and one pair of .lower incisors 
is characteristic of the members of the subfamily Cystophorinae, 
in which the teeth of the cheek-aeries are generally one-iooted. The 
nose of the males has an appendage capable of bemg inflated. First 
and fifth toes of hind-feet greatly exceeding the others in length, 
with prolonged dutanebus lobes, and rudiment^iy or nb nails. In 
the typical gefius CysU>phota the dentitton is i. f, c, 4, m. f ; 
total 30; the last mblar imidtig generally two distinet m)^ Beneath 
the skin over the fw of the male, and connected with the nostrils* 
is a sac capable of inflation, when it forms a kind of hood covering 
the upper of tiie h^d. Nai^ ptesdit, though small on . the 
hlnd^teet. RepreBehted by C. cnMole, the hobded br bladder-nos^ 
seal of the Jkmi Seas. In Mmeworkm»$ the den titibn is hunierically 
the sasim as in,the, Ja8t, but the xnqlari are of stmpler character and 
ain one-iooted. All the teeth* except the canines* very rela- < 


tively to the size Of the animal. Hind-feot without nails. Vertebrae : 
C. 7, D. 13, L. 5, S. 4, Ca. II. Nose of adult male pnoduoetl into a 
short tubular proboscis*' ordinarily flaccid, but capable of dilatation 
and elongation under excitement. One species, M. Uoninus^ the 
elephant-seal, or “ sea elephant *’ of the whalers, the largest Of the 
whole family, attaining the length of nearly to ft. Formerly 
abundant in the Antarctic Seas, and also found on the coast Of 
California. 

The next family is that of the walruses, or Odohaenidae, the single 
generic repre.sentativo of which i.s in some respects intermediate 
between the Phocidae and Oiariidae, but has a completely ^ 
aberrant dentition. Walruses have no external ears, as ^«kws. 
in the Phocidae ; but when on land the hind-feet are turned forwards 
and used in progression, though less completely than in the Oiariidae, 
The upper canines are developed into immense tusks, which descend 
a long distance below the lower jaw. All the other teeth, including 
the lower canines, are much alike, small, simple and one-rooted, 
the molars with flat crowns. The skull is without post-orbital 
process, but has an alisphenoid canal. In the young the dentition is 
*• 8* 1. P> and m. J. but many of those teeth are, however, lost early 

or remain through life in a rudimentary state, concealed by the gums. 
The teeth which are usually developed functionally are t. 4, c. 4, 
f , m. 4 ; total 18. Vertebrae : C. 7, D. 14, L. 6, S. 4, Ca. 9. 
ead round. Eyes rather small. Muzzle short and broad, with a 
group of long, very stiff, bristly whiskers on each side. The remainder 
of the hair-covering very short and closely pressed. Tail rudi- 
mentary. Fore-feet with subequal toes, carrying five minute 
fiattened nails. Hind-feet with subequal toes, the fifth slightly the 
largest, with cutaneous lobes projecting beyond the ends as in 
Otaria ; first and fifth with minute flattened nails ; second, third 
and fourth with large, elongated, subcompressed pointed nails. 
The two species are Odobaenus rosmarus, of the Atlantic, and the 
closely allied O. obesus, of the Pacific. (See Walrus.) 

The third and last family of the Pinnipedia, and thus of existing 
Carnivora, is the Oiariidae, which includes the eared seals, or sea- 
lions and sea-bears. In all these animals, when on land, smmmUona 
the hind-feet arc turned forwards under the body, and * * 

aid in supporting and moving the trunk as in ordinary quadrupeds. 
There are small external ears. Testes suspended in a distinct 
external scrotum. Skull with post-orbital processes and alisphenoid 
canal. Soles of feet naked. By many naturalists these seals are 
arranged in a numl)er of generic groups, but as the differences 
between them are not very great, they may all be included in the 

typical genus Otaria, The dental formula is ». |, c. 4, p, m. 

total 34 or 36. The first and second upper incisors are small, with 
the summits of their crowns divided by deep transverse grooves 
into an anterior and a posterior cusp of nearly equal height ; the 
third large and canine-like. Canines large, conical, pointed, recurved. 
Molars and premolars usually 4 * which the second, third and 
fourth are preceded by milk-teeth shed a few days after birth ; 
sometimes (as in fig. 7) a sixth upper molar (occasionally developed 



Fig. 7. — Skull and dentition of Australian Sea-Bear 
{Otaria forsteri). 


on one side and not the other) ; all with similar characters, generally 
8ingle<nrooted ; crown moderate, compressed, pointed, with a single 
principal cusp, and sometimes a cingulum* and more or less developed 
anterior and posterior accessory cusps. Vertebrae : X. 7, D. 15, 
L. 5, S. 4, Ca. 9-10. Head rounded. Eyes large ; ears small* 
narrow and pointed. Neck long. Skin of the feet extended far 
beyond the nails and ends of the digits, with a deeply-lobed margin. 
The nails small and often quite rudimentary, esproially those of 
the first and fifth toes of both feet ; the best-developed and most 
constant being the three middle claws of the hind-foot* which am 
elongated, compressed and curved. 

S^bears and sea-lions am widely distributed, especiall y in tiie 
temperate regions of both hemispheres, though absent irom ' the 
coasts of the North Atlantic. They spend more of their time on 
shore, and range, inland to greater distances than the > true, seals, 
Specially at the breedixig-tiime, though they are obliged to return 
to the water to seek t^ir food. They are gmgarkms and poly- 
gamous, and the males usually much larger than the fgmalea* Some 
ppssess* in addition to the stiff, close, hairy covering CCMnmon to the 
group* a fine, dense* woolly under-fur. The skins of these, when 
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dmaed and derived of the , longer hanh outer hairs, constitute the 
** sealBkia ** of comnierce. The species include 0 » sielleri, the 
northern sea-lion, the largest of the genus, from the North Pacific, 
i^ut IP ft, in length ; u. fubata, the southern sea^lion, from the 
Falkland Islands and Patagonia ; O, ctUifomimna, from California ; 
O, ursina, the sea-bear or fur-seal of the North Pacific, the skins of 
which are imported in immense numbers from the Pribilofi Islands ; 
O, antarctica or pusilla, from the Cape of Good Hope ; and O, 
forst€ri,iTom Austmlia axid various islands in the southern hemisphere. 
(See SsAX<-l< xsuKRXBs.) 

Little is known as to the past history of the sea-lions and sea- 
boats/ but a skull has been obtained from the Miocene strata of 
Oregon, which Mr F. W. True states to be considerably larger than 
any existing sea-lion skull,; its basal length when entire being 
prohatdy about 20 in. The name Pontoleon magnus has been pro- 
jXMsed for this fpssil sea-hon, as the character of the skull and teeth 
do not agree precisely with those of any living member of the group. 
If, however, all the modem eared se^s are included in the genus 
Otaria, there is apparently no reason to exclude the fossil species. 

Extinct Carnivora 

Modem Carnivora are undoubtedly the descendants of the 
Creodonta (^.e.), an extinct early Tertiary suborder. It has been 
observed that as the Miocene is approached, some of these Carnivora 
Creodonta, or Primitiva, begin to assume more and more of the 
characteristics of the Carnivora Vera, till at last it is difficult to 
determine where the one group ends and the other commences. 
The creodont genera Stypolophus and Pnwiverra show some of these 
modem characters : but it is not till we reach the European Oligo- 
cene genus AmphictU, with the dental formula i. 4, c. p, m. 4. 
that we meet a type in which the fourth upper premolar and the first 
lower molar assume the truly sectorial character of the Carnivora 
Vera, while the teeth behind them are proixjrtionally reduced in 
size. From the Amphictidae are probably descended the Viverridae, 
the connecting genus being the African Nandinia, which, as already 
mentioned, retains the imperfectly ossified bulla of the ancestral 
forms. In another direction, Amphictis, through the Old World 
Lower Pliocene genus Jetitherium, has given rise to the Hyaenidae. 
The Felidae have apparently an ancestral type in the creodont 
Fala^onictis, which has lieen regarded as the direct ancestor of 
the sabre-toothed cats, or M achaetodnntinae (see Machaerodus) ; 
but it is possible that Palaeonictis may be off the direct line, and 
that the Felidae are sprung from Amphiciis, Be this as it may, 
from another group of creodonts, represented by Vulpavus (Miacis), 
Vivetfavus (DidymicHs), and Uintacyon, is probably derived the 
Oligocene Cynoilicffs, with a deptal formula like that of Canis or 
Cyan, a perforation to the humerus, and an apparently undivided 
auditory bulla ; and from Cynodiciis the transition is easy to the 
Canidae. It should be mentioned, however, that there is a group 
of North American Oligocene dog-like animals, such as Daphaenus^ 
ProUmnocyon, and Temnocyon, which agree with Cyan in the short- 
ness of the jaws, and with that genus and Speathos in the cutting-heel 
of the lower sectorial. Possibly these genera may be nearly related 
to Cyon, Other dog-like North American types are Oligohinis, 
Enhydrocyon and Hyaenocyon, 

By means of the Ampkicyonidae, as represented by the Middle 
Tertiary genera Pfoempkicyon, Pseud amphicy on, and Atnphicyon, 
in which there were upper molars, we have a transition from 
the Cynodictis^type to the bw-group ; one of the later intermediate 
forms being the Lower Pliocene Old World Hyaenatedus, in which 
the two upper molars are squared and foreshadow those of Ursus 
itself. In some unknown manner Hyaenarctus appears to be related 
to Aeluropus. An allied type is found in Arctotherium of the South 
American Pleistocene. 

By the loss of the third lower molar and certain modifications of 
the other teeth and skull, the Miocene genus Plesictis may be derived 

from Cynodi^tis, its dental formula being i, g, r. 4. p- 

Now Ptesiedis is nothing more than a generalized representative of 
the Mustelidae, We have thus traced three out of the four modem 
arctoid families to the CynodicHs-ty\ni, The Procymtidae, or fourth 
family (apart from the Asiatic Ael%trus and Aeluropus) are connected 
with the last-named genus through the North American Oligocene 
Phlasocyon, which is stated to be in almost every respect inters 
mediate between Procyon and CynodicHs ; while the living Bas* 
satisem is stated to show closer signs of affinity with CynodicHs 
than with Pklaeocyon, 

To deal with fossil representatives of li\dng genem, or extinct 
genera nearly related to groups still existing, would here be im- 
practicable. It may be stated, however, that aberrant groups 1^ 
the otters are linked up with more normal types by means of extinct 
forms (in titis partxcuiar instance by the Miocene Poiamoihwrium), 
90 that the gaps in the phylogeny of toe Carnivora are comparatively 
few, 

LlTBRATimB.— The above article Is based on that by Sir W. H. 
Fkrwer in the 9th edition of this Enc^to^media. The principal 
works on CamivOra are the following : W, H, Flower, “ On the 
Woe of toe Fliit of the CraniilM In toe Classim^tion of the Carni- 
vora,** Preu. jjMi Soe, Limdon, 1^69 ; T. H. Huxley, Cranial and 


Dental Chameters of the Canidae,” Proc, Zool, Soc, Londoett 18S0 ; 
St G. Mivmrt, ** On the Classification and Distribution of the Aelu- 
roidea . , , and Arctoidea/' Proe* Zool, Soc, London^ 1882 and 
1885; B. R. Lankaster, ** On the Affinities of Aeluropus,'* Trans, 
Ltjiw. 5 oc» London, voL viii. part iv., 1901 ; Miss A. Carlsson* 

Uber die gystematische Stelltmg von Nandinia,** Zool, Jahrb. Syst„ 
v6L xiii., X900, and ** Ist Otocyon die Ausgangsform des Hunde- 
geschlechta Oder nicht ? *' op, cit, vol. xxu., 1905 ; J. L. Wortman 
and W. D. Matthew, *‘ The Ancestry of Certain Members of the 
Canidae, Viverridae, and Procyonidae,** Bull, Amer. Mus„ vol. xii., 
1899. (R.L.*) 

CARNOT, LAZARE HIPPOLYTE (1801-1888), French states- 
man, the second son of L. N. M. Carnot {q,vX was bom at Saint- 
Omer on the 6th of October i8oi. Hippolyte (Carnot lived at 
first in exile with his father, returning to France only in 1823. 
Unable then to enter active political life, he turned to literature 
and philosophy, publishing in 1828 a collection of Chants helli- 
niques translated from the German of W. Muller, and in 1830 an 
ExposS de la doctrine Saini-Sttnonienne, and collaborating in 
the Saint-Simonian journal Le Producteur, He also paid several 
visits to England and travelled in other countries of Europe. 
In March 1839, after the dissolution of the chamber by Louis 
Philippe, he was elected deputy for Paris (re-elected in 1842 
and in 1846), and sat in the group of the Radical Left, being 
one of the leaders of the party hostile to Louis Philippe. On the 
24th of February 1848 he pronounced in favour of the republic. 
Lamartine chose him as minister of education in the provisional 
government. Carnot set to work to organize the primary school 
systems, proposing a law for obligatory and free primary in- 
struction, and another for the secondary education of girls. 
But he declared himself against purely secular schools, holding 
that “ the minister and the schoolmaster are the two columns 
on which rests the edifice of the republic.” By this attitude he 
alienated both the Right and the Republicans of the Extreme 
Left, and was forced to resign on the 5th of July 1848. He was 
one of those who protested against the coup d'etat oi the 2nd of 
December 1851, but was not proscribed by Louis Napoleon. 
He refused to sit in the Corps Ugislatif until 1864, in order not 
to have to take the oath to the emperor. From 1864 to 1869 
he was in the republican opposition, taking a very active part. 
He was defeated at the election of 1869. On the 8th of February 
1871 he was named deputy for the Seine et Oise, and participated 
in the drawing up of the Constitutional Laws of 1875. On the 
i6th of December 1875, he was named by the National Assembly 
senator for life. He died on the i6th of March 1888, three 
months after the election of his elder son, M. F. S. Carnot (q,v,), 
to the presidency of the republic. He had published Le Minisiere 
de V instruction publique et des cultes du 2^ fSvrier au ^ juillet 1848 
(1849), Memoiressur Lazare Carnot (2 vols., 1861-1864), Mimoires 
de Barire (with David Angers, 4 vpls., 1842-1843). His second 
son, Marie Adolphe Carnot (b. 1839), became a distinguished 
mining -engineer and director of the Nicole des Mines (1899), 
his studies in analytical chemistry placing him in the front rank 
of French scientists. He was made a member of the Academy 
of Sciences in 1895. 

See Vermorel, Les Hommes de 1848 (3rd cd., 1869) ; E. Spuller, 
Histoire parlementaire de la Seconds Ripuhliq^ (1891) ; P. de la 
Gorce, Histoire du Second Empire (1894 et seq.\ 

CARNOT, LAZARE NICOLAS MARGUERITE (1753-1823), 
French general, was born at Nolay in Buigundy in 1753. 
received his training as an engineer at M6zi6res, becoming an 
officer of the Corps de G6nie in 1773 and a captain ten years 
later- He had then just published his first work, m Essai sur les 
machines en, generals In 1784 he wrote an essay on balloons, and 
his of Vauban, read by him publicly, won him the com- 
mendation of Prince Henry of Prussia, But as the result of a 
controversy with Montalembert, Carnot abandoned the official, 
or Vauban, theories of the art of fortification, and. went over to 
the ** perpendicular ^ school of Montalembeit, He was conse- 
quently imprisoned, cm the pretext of having foujjht a duel, 
itod only released when selected to accon^iwy Ptmee Henry 
of Ppssia in a visit to Vauban’s fortifications. In 1791 he 
married. The Revolution drew hhn into political life, he 
was eleeted a deputy for dxe Pas de Calkts. In the Assembty he 
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took a prominent part in debates connected with the army. 
Carnot was a stem and sincere republican^ and. voted for the 
execution of the king. In the campai^s of 1792 and 1793 he 
was continually employed as a commissioner in military matters^ 
his greatest service being in April 1793 on the north-eastern 
frontier^ where the disastrous battle of Neerwinden and the 
subsequent defection of Dumouriez had thrown everything into 
confusion. After doing what was piossible to infuse energy into 
the operations of the French forces^ he returned to Paris and 
was made a member of the Committee of Public Safety. He was 
charged with duties corresponding to those of the modem chief 
of the general staff and adjutant-general. As a member of the 
committee he signed its decrees and was thus at least technically 
responsible for the acts of the Reign of Terror. His energies 
were, however, directed to the organization, not yet of victory, 
but of defence. His labours were incessant ; practically every 
military document in the archives of the committee was Carnot’s 
own work, and he was repeatedly in the field with the armies. 
His part in Jourdan’s great victory at Wattignies was so im- 
portant that the credit of the day has often been assigned to 
Carnot. The winter of 1793-1794 was spent in new preparations, 
in instituting a severe discipline in the new and ill-trained troops 
of the republic, and in improvising means and material of war. 
He continued to visit the armies at the front, and to inspire them 
with energy. He acquiesced in the fall of Robespierre in 1794, 
but later defended Bar^re and others among his colle^ues, 
declaring that he himself had constantly signed papers without 
reading them, as it was physically impossible to do so in the 
press of business. When Carnot’s arrest was demanded in May 
1795, a deputy cried “ Will you dare to lay hands on the man 
who has organized victory ? ” Carnot had just accepted pro- 
motion to the rank of major in the engineers. Throughout 1793, 
when he had been the soul of the national defence, and 1794, in 
which year he had organized victory ” in fourteen armies, he 
was a simple captain. 

Carnot was elected one of the five Directors in November 1795, 
and continued to direct the war department during the campaign 
of 1796. Late in 1796 he was made a member (ist class) of the 
Institute, which he had helped to establish. He was for two 
periods president of the Directory, but on the coup d*eiai of the 
i8th Fructidor (1797) was forced to take refuge abroad. He 
returned to France after the i8th Brumaire (1799) 
re-elected to the Institute in 1800. Early in 1800 he became 
minister of war, and he accompanied Moreau in the early part 
of the Rhine campaign. His chief work was, however, in reducing 
the expenses of the armies. Contrary to the usual custom he 
refused to receive presents from contractors, and he effected 
much-needed reforms in every part of the military administra- 
tion. He tendered his resignation later in the year, but it was 
long before the First Consul would accept it. From 1801 he 
lived in retirement with his family, employing himself chiefly 
in scientific pursuits. As a senator he consistently opposed the 
increasing monatchism of Napoleon, who, however, gave hirri 
in 1809 a pension and commissioned him to write a work on 
fortification for the school of Metz. In these years he had 
pubhshed De la corrilation des figures de giomMrie (1801), Gio- 
m^irie de position (1^02), and Prindpes fondamentaux de Viquiltbre 
et dumouvement {1&02), all of which were translated into German. 
His great work on fortification appeared at Paris in la 

defense de places fortes), and was translated for the use of almost 
every army in Europe. He took Montalembert as Jiis ground* 
wOrlL .Without sharing Montalembert’s antipathy to the bas- 
tioned trace> and his predilection for high masonry caponiers, 
ihe followed out the pnnei]^ of retarding the development of 
the attack, and provided for the most active defence. To 
facilitate sorties in great force he did away with a counterscarp 
^1, providing instead a long gentle slope from the bottom of 
the ditch to the crest of the glacis. This, he imagined^ would 
compel ah assailant to m ai nta i n large foroea in the advanced 
trenches, wliich he proposed jto atti^ by veiljcal fire from 
ihortars. the iremt; of his iortmra was 

detached wi^,loOp!?holtd for fire,Miod sumeienttf hig^ to be a 
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most formk^fate obstacle. This ** Carnot wall,’’ add, m general, 
Carnot’s principle of active defence, played a great part in the 
rise of modern fortification. 

He did not seek emplo3rment in the field in the aggressive wars 
of Napoleon, remaining a sincere republican, but in 1814, when 
France itself was once more in danger, Carnot at once offered 
his services. He was made a generai of division, and Napoleon 
sent him to the important fortress of Antwerp as governor.. 
His defence of that place was one of the most brilliant episodes 
of the campaign of 1814. On his return to Paris he addressed 
a political memoir to the restored king of France, which aroused 
much attention both in France and abroad. He joined Napoleon 
during the Hundred Days and was made minister of the interior, 
the office carrying with it the dignity of count, and on the and of 
June he was made a peer of France. On the second Restoration 
he was proscribed. He lived thenceforward in Magdeburg, 
occupying himself still with science. But his health rapidly 
declined, and he died at Magdeburg on the 2nd of August 1823. 
His remains were solemnly removed to the Invalides in 1889. 
Long before this, in 1836, Antwerp had erected a statue to its 
defender of 1814. In 1837 Arago pronounced his eloge before 
the Academic des Sciences. The sincerity of his patriotism and 
his political convictions was proved in 1801-1804 ^'^d in 1814. 
The memory of his military career is preserved in the title, given 
to him in the Assembly, of “ The organizer of victory,” His 
sons, Sadi and L. Hippolyte, are separately noticed. 

Authorities. — Baron de B . , Vie privde, politique, et morale 
de L. N. M. Carnot (Paris, 1816) ; S^Tieys, Carnot, sa vie politique et 
privie (Paris, 1816) ; Mandar, Notice biographique sur le giniral 
Carnot, &c. (Paris, 1818) ; W. Korte, Das Lchen L. N. M. Carnots 
(Leipzig, 1820) ; P. F. Tissot, Mimoires kistoriques et militaires sur 
Carnot (Paris, 1824) ; Arago, Biographic de Carnot (Paris, 1850) ; 
Hippolyte Carnot, M ^moires sur Carnot (Paris, 1863) ; C. R6mond, 
Notice hiographique sur le grand Carnot (Dijon, 1880) ; A. Picaud, 
Carnot, Vorganisateur de la victoire (Paris, 1885 and 1887); A. 
Burdeau, Une Famille de patriotes (Paris, 1888); L. Hcnnet, Laeare 
Carnot (Paris, 1888) ; G. Hubbard, Vtie Famille ripublicaine (Paris, 
1888) ; M. Dreyfous, Les Trois Carnot (Paris, 1888) ; M, Bonnal, 
Carnot, d'aprts les archives, &c. (Paris, 1888) ; and memoir by 
E. Cliaravaray in La Grande Encyclopidie, 

CARNOT, MARIE FRANQOIS SADI (1837-1894), fourth 
president of the third French Republic, son of L. Hippolyte 
Carnot, was bom at Limoges on the iith of August 1837. He 
was educated as a civil engineer, ^nd after having highly dis- 
tinguished himself at the Ecole Polytechnique and the ficole 
des Fonts et Chauss^es, obtained an appointment in the public 
service. His hereditary republicanism recommended him to the 
government of national defence, by which he was entrusted in 
1870 with the task of organizing resistance in the departments 
of the Eure, Calvados and Seine Inf^rieure, and made prefect 
of the last named in January 1871. In the following month 
he was elected to the National Assembly by the department 
Cote d’Or. In August 1878 he was appointed secretary to the 
minister of public works. In September 1880 he became minister, 
and again in April 1885, passing almost immediately to the 
ministry of finance, which he held under both the Ferry and 
the Freycinet administrations until December 1886. When the 
Wilson scandals occasioned the downfall of Gr^vy in December 
1887, Carnot’s high character for integrity marked him out as 
a candidate for the presidency, and he obtained the support of 
Climenceau ami of dl those who objected to the cand^tures 
of men who have been more active in the political arena, so that 
he was elected by 6x6 votes out of 827. He assumed office at a 
critical period, when the republic was all but openly attacked 
by General Boulanger. President Carnot’s ostensible part during 
this agitation was mainly confined to augmenting his popul^ty 
by well-timed appearances on public occasions, which gained 
credit for the pr^idency and the republic. When early if^ 1889, 
Boulanger was finally driven into exile, it fell to President 
Carnot’s lot ^ appear at the head of the state on two occasions 
of especial interest, the celebration of the centenary of 1789 
and the opening of the Paris Exhibition of th^t year. The 
perfect success of both was regarded, not unnaasOQNbly^ m a 
popular ratification of the repubfiCi and though continually 
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haxBfl9ed% t^e fontUEtion aaid dissolntion oC bphenieial ministries^ 
socialist outbreaks, and the beginnings of anti<>Semitism^ 
Carnot had but one serious crisis to surmount, the Panama 
scandals of x^s, aduch, if they greatfy diunaged the prestige 
of the state, increased the respect felt for its head, against whose 
integrity xsone could breathe a word. Carnot seemed to be 
arriving at the aenith of popularity, when on the 24th of June 
X&94, after delivering at a public banquet at Lyons a speech 
in vi^ich he appeared to imply ^at he nevertheless would not 
Boek re-election, he was BttiAytd by an Italian anarchist named 
Caserio and expired almost immediately. The horror and grief 
excited by this tragedy were boundless, and the president was 
honoured with a sptendid funeral in the Pantheon, Paris. 

His son, Fkaii^is Carnot, was first elected deputy for the 
Cote d’Or in 1903. 

See E. Zevort, Histoire de la Troinime Rhpubliqw, tome iv.. La 
Prbridenoe de Carnot (Paris, 1961). 

CAMOT, SADI NICOLAS LlSONHARD (1796-1S32), French 
physicist, elder son of L. N. M. Carnot, was bom at Paris on the 
xst of June 1796. He was admitted to the ^ole Poly technique 
m x 8 i 2 , and late in 1814 he left with a commission in the 
Engineers and with prospects of rapid advancement in his 
profession. But Waterloo and the Restoration led to a second 
and final proscription of his father; and though not himself 
cashiered, Sadi was purposely told off for the merest drudgeries 
of his service. Disgusted with an employment which afforded 
him neither leisure for original work nor opportunities for acquir< 
ing scientific instruction, he presented himself in 1819 at the 
examination for admission to the staff corps {Stai-major) and 
obtained a lieutenancy. He then devoted himself witli astonish- 
ing ardour to mathematics, chemistry, natural history, tech- 
ncSop;y and even political economy. He was an enthusiast in 
rnusic and other fine arts ; and he habitually practised as an 
amusement, while deeply studying in theory, all sorts of athletic 
s^rts, including swimming and fencing. He became captain 
in the Engineers in 1827, but left the service altogether in the 
following year. His naturally feeble constitution, further 
weakened by excessive study, broke down finally in 1832. An 
attack of scarlatina led to brain fever, and he had scarcely 
recovered when he fell a victim to cholera, of which he died in 
Paris on the 24th of August 1832. He was one of the most 
original and profound thinkers who have ever devoted them- 
selves to science. The only work he published was his Reflexions 
sur la puissance moirice du feu el sur les machines propres d 
dhdopper cette puissance ^Paris, 1824). This contains but a 
fragment of his scientific discoveries, but it is sufficient to put 
him in the very foremost rank, though its full value was not 
recognized until pointed out by Lord Kelvin in 1848 and 1849. 
Fortunately his manuscripts had been preserved, and extracts 
were appended to a reprint of his Puissance motrice by his brother, 
L. H. Carnot, in 1878. These show that he had not only realized 
for himself the true nature of heat, but had noted down for trial 
many of the best modem methods of finding its mechanical 
equivalent, such as those of J. P. Joule with the perforated 
piston and with the friction of water and mercury. Lord Kelvin^s 
experiment with a current of gas forced through a porous plug 
is also given. “ Carnot’s principle ** is fundamental in the theory 
of thermody nam ics 

CA 1 INOU 8 TIB, a police buigh and watering-place of Forfar- 
shire, Scotland. Pop. (1901) 5204. It lies cm the Nortli Sea, 
lof m, E.N .E. of Dundee by the North British railway. Bathing 
and golfing are good. Barry Links, a triangular sandy track 
occupying the south-eastern comer of the shire, are us^ as a 
camping and maheeuvring ground for the artillery and infantry 
forces of the district, and occasionally of Scxidand. Its most 
extreme point is called Buddem Ness, off which are the dangerous 
shoals locally known as the Roaring Lion, in consequence of 
c^p boom of the waves. On the Ness two lighthouses have 
i||pj^l^ at different levels, the lights of which are visible at 

(Kapkoi^ in Ptolemy), an important Rcnnan 
foraess, originally Monging to Noricum, but after the 1st 


century a.d. to Fannonia; It was m Celtic toam, the name, 
which is nearly always found with K on monuments/ being 
derived fwom JCar, iSCaffi (^‘rock,’’ “cairn”). Its extensive 
ruins may still be seen near Hainbuig^ between DeutscdirAlte^ 
burg and Petronell, in lower Austria. Its name first occurs in 
history during the reign of Augustus (a.d. 6 ), when Tiberius 
made it his l^e of operations m campaigns against Mavo* 
boduus (Marbod). A few years ister it became the centre of the 
Roman fortificatiems along the Danube from Vindobona (Vienna) 
to Brigetio ( 0 -Szdny), and (under Trajan or Hadrian) the 
permanent qiWters oi the XIV legiom It was also a very old 
mart for the amtier lirought to l^y from the north. It was 
created a municipium by Hadrian (Aelium Camuntum). 
Marcus Aurelius resided there for three years (17S-175) during 
the war against the Maicomanni, and wrote part of his Medfta*^ 
tians. Seprimtus Severus, at the time governor of Pannonia, 
was proclaimed emperor there by the soldiers (193). In the 
4th century it was destioyed by the Germans, and, although 
partly restored by Valentinian I., it never regained its former 
importance, and Vindobona became the chief military centre. 
It was finaUy destroyed by the Hungarians in the middle ages. 

A special society {Carnuniumvsreiu) exists for the exploration of 
the numerous ruins, the results of which will he found in J. W. 
Kubitschek and S. Frankfurter, Fiihrer durch Camuntum (3rd ed.. 
1894) ; see also E. von Sacken, “ Die rSmlsche Stadt Camuntum,’* 
in Sitzungxherichte der k. A had. der Wissenschaften, ix. (Vienna, 
1852) ; article by Kubitschek in Pauly-Wissowa’s Reaiencyclopddie, 
iil. part iL (1899) ; Corpus Inscriptionum Laiinarum, iii. part i. 
P* 550. 

CARNUTES (Camuti, Camutae, Kapvovrtvoi in Plutarch), 
a Celtic people of central Gaul, between the Sequana (Seine) 
and the Liger (Loire). Their territory corresponded to the 
dioceses of Chartres, Orl^Sans and Blois, that is, the greater part 
of the modern departments of Eure-et-Loir, Loiret, Loir-et-Cher. 
It was regarded as the political and religious centre of the Gallic 
nation. The chief towns were Cenabum (not Genabum ; Orl6ans) 
and Autricum (Chartres). According to Livy (v. 34) the Camutes 
were one of tiie tribes which accompanied Bellovesus in his 
invasion of Italy during the reign of Tarquinius Priscus. In 
the time of Caesar they were dependents of the Remi, who on one 
occasion interceded for them. In 52 they joined in the rebellion 
of Vercingetorix. As a punishment for the treacherous murder 
of some Roman merchants and one of Caesar’s commissariat 
officers at Cenabum, the town was burnt and the inhabitants 
put to tlie sword or sold as slaves. During the war they sent 
12,000 men to relieve Alesia, but shared in the defeat of the 
Gallic army. Having attacked the Bituriges Cubi, who appealed 
to (Caesar for assistance, they were forced to submit. Under 
Augustus, the Carnutes, as one of the peoples of Lugdunensis, 
were raised to the rank of civiias socia or foederata, retaining 
their own institutions, and only bound to render military service 
to the emperor. Up to the 3rd century Autricum (later Carnutes, 
whence Chartres) was the capital, but in 275 Aurelian changed 
Cenabum from a vicus into a civiias and named it Aurelianum 
or Aurelianensis urbs (whence Orleans). 

See Caesar, BeiL Gall, v. 25, 29. vii. 8, n, 75, vUi. 5, 31 ; Strabo 
iv. pp. 191-193 ; R. Bou trays, Urbis gentisgue. Carnuium Historia 
(1624; ; A. Desjardins, Giogra^ie hisiortque de la Gaute, iL (1876- 
1893) ; article and biWiography in La Grande Encyclopidie ; T. R. 
Holmes, Caesar's Conquest of GaW (1899), p. 402, on Cenabum. 

CARO> ANlfiBALB (1507-1566), Italian p0^ was bom at 
Civita Nuova, in Ancona, in 1507. He becu^^tutor in the 
family of Lodovioo Gaddi, a rich Florantine, secretary 

to his brother Giovanni, by whom he was presentedio a valuable 
ecclesiastical preferment at Rome. At Gaddi’s death, he entered 
the service of the Famese family, and became confidential 
secretary in succession to Pietro Lodovico, duke of Parma, and 
to his sons, duke Ottavio and cardinals Ranuedo and Alexand^. 
Caro’s most important woik was his translation of the 
(Venice, 1581 ; Paris, 1760). He is also the author of Rtme, 
Casmni, and sonnets, a comedy named Git Suxtoeom, and two 
dever feux iTesprit, one in praise of FMetdej Ond another 

in <^o^ of ^ big nose of Leoni Ancona, present of the 
Acaoemia delta Verta. Caro’s poetry is ^tii^ished by very 
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considerable ability ^ and particularly by the Iroedom and grace 
of its versification ; indeed he may be said to have brought the 
rmo scioUo to the highest development it has reached in Italy. 
His prose works consist of translations from Aristotle^ Cyprian 
and Gr^ory Nazianzen ; and of letters, written in his own name 
and in those of the cardinals Famese, which are remarkable 
both for the baseness they display and for their euphemistic 
polish and elegance. His fame has been greatly damaged by the 
virulence with which he attacked Lodovico Oistelvetro in one 
of his canzoni, and by his meanness in denouncing him to the 
Holy Office as translator of some of the writings of Melanchthon. 
He died at Home about 1566. 

CARO, BLUB MARIB (1826-1887), French philosopher, was 
born on the 4th of March 1826 at Poitiers. His father, a pro> 
fessor of philosophy, gave him an excellent education at the 
Stanislas College and the £cole Normale, where he graduated in 
1848. After being professor of philosophy at several provincial 
universities, he received the degree of doctor, and came to Paris 
in 1858 as master of conferences at the £ooie Normale. In 1861 
he became inspector of the Academy of Paris, in 1864 professor 
of philosophy to the Faculty of Letters, and in 1874 a member 
of the French Academy. He married Pauline Cassin, the 
authoress of the Peche de Madeleine and other well-known novels. 
He died in Paris on the 13th of July 1887, In his philosophy he 
was mainly concerned to defend Christianity against modem 
Positivism. The philosophy of Cousin influenced him strongly, 
but his strength lay in exposition and criticism rather than in 
original thought. Besides important contributions to La Fraaice 
and the Revue des deux monies, he wrote Le Mysiicisme au 
XV IIP Steele (1852-1854), VI dee de Dim (1864), LeMathialisme 
et la science (1868), Le Pessimisme au XI siecle (1878), Jottts 
d'ipreuves (1872), M, LittrS et le positivisme (1883), George Sand 
Melanges et portraits (1888), La Philosophic de Goethe 
(2nd ed., 1880). 

CAROL (O. Fr. carole), a hymn of praise, especially such as 
is sung at Christmas in the open air. The origin of the word is 
obscure. Diez suggests that the word is derived from chorus. 
Others ally it with corolla, a garland, circle or coronet,^ the 
earliest sense of the word being apparently “ a ring ** or ‘‘ circle, 

“ a ring dance.” Stonehenge, often called the Giants* Dance, 
was also frequently known as the Carol ; thus Harding, Chron, 
Ixx. X., Within (the) Giauntes Carole, that so they hight. The 
(Stone hcngles)that no we so named been.” The Celtic forms, often 
cited as givir^ the origin of the word, are derivatives of the English 
or French. The crib set up in the churches at Christmas was the 
centre of a dance, and some of the most famous of Latin Christmas 
hymns were written to dance tunes. These songs were called 
Wiegenlieder in German, noels in French, and carols in English. 
They were originally modelled on the songs written to accompany 
the choric dance, which were probably the starting-point of the 
lyric poetry of the Germanic peoples. Strictly speaking, there- | 
fore, the word should be applied to lyrics written to dance 
measures ; in common acceptation it is applied to the songs 
written for the Christinas festival. Carolling, i.e. the combined 
exercise of dance and song, found its way from pagan ritual into 
the Christian church, and the clergy, however averse they might 
be from heathen survivals, had to content themselves in this, 
as in many other cases, with limiting the practice. The third 
council of Toledo (589) forbade dancing in the churches oii the 
vigils of scunts’ days, and secular dances in church were forbidden 
by the council of Auxerre in the next year. Even.as late as 1209 
it was necessary for the council of Avignon to forbid theatrical 
dances and secular songs in churches. Religious dances persisted 
longest on Shrove Tuesday, and acastanct dance by the oioristers 
round the lectern is permitted three times a year in the cathedral 
of Seville. The Christmas festival, which synchronized with and 

* 1 In architecture) the term carol " (also wrongly called " carrel " 
or,'* carrol;^*) is us^, in the sense of an enclosure, of a small chapel 
or oratory enclosed by screens, and also sometimes of the rails of the 
scieehs '^emselVes. it is more pacrticularly applied to the separate 
seats near the wfnddwBof a doister (f.v,), used by the monks £or the 
pucposeit cif stedyyAc. The term earn by a mistake, 1 ^ 
sometimes used of a scroll bearing an inscriptian of a teoct, Ac. 
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supemded the Latin mnd Teutonic feasts of the winter solstice, 
lent itself especially to gaiety. The ** crib ” of the Saviour was 
set up in the churches or in private houses, in the tcaditioiial 
j setting of the stable, with earthen figures of the Holy Family, 
the ox and the ass ; and caroh were sung and danced around it. 

: The “rocking of the cradle ” was the occasion of dialogue 
between Joseph and Mary which was not without elements of 
comedy, and ^ve rise to lullabies such as the well-known 
German Dormi fili. The adoration of the shepherds and the 
visit of the Magi also provided matter for dramatic and choral 
representation. The singing of the carol has survived in places 
where the institution of the “ crib,** said to have been originated 
by St Francis of Assisi to inculcate the doctrine of the incarna- 
tion, has been long in disuse, but in the West Riding of Yorkshire 
the children who go round carol-singing still carry “milly- 
boxes ** (My Lady boxes) containing figures which represent the 
Virgin and Child. 

That carol-singing early became a pretext for the asking of 
alms is obvious from an Anglo-Norman carol preserved in the 
British Museum (MS. Reg. 16 E. viii.). Seigneurs ore entendey 
d nus, which is little more than a drinking song. Carols were an 
important element in the mystery plays of the Nativity, and 
one of these, included in the Marguerites de la Marguerite des 
princesses, trh-illustre reine de Navarre (Lyons, 1547), incidentally 
gives evidence of the connexion of dancing and carol-singing, 
for the shepherds and shepherdesses open their chorus at the 
manger with “ Dansons, chantons, faisons rageP There is a long 
English carol relating the chief incidents of the life of Christ, 
which is a curious example of the mixture of the sacred and pro- 
fane common in this species of composition. It begins “ To- 
morrow shall be my dancing day,” and has for refrain — 

" Sing, oh 1 my love, oh I my love, my love, my love ; 

This have I done for my true love." 

There are extant numerous carols dating from the 1 5th century 
which have the characteristic features of folksong. ITie famous 
Cherry-tree Carol, “ Joseph was an old man,** is based on an 
old legend which is related in the Coventry mystery plays. 
“ I saw three ships come sailing in,** and ” The Camel and the 
Crane,” though of more modem date, preserve curious legends. 
Numerous entries in the household accounts of the Tudor 
sovereigns show that carol-singing was popular throughout 
the i6lh century, and the literature of Christmas was enriched 
in the next century by poems which are often included in coUco 
tions of carols, though they were probably written to be read 
rather than sung. Milton, Crashaw, Southwell, Ben Jonson, 
George Herbert and George Wither all produced Christmas 
poems, but the richest collection by any one poet is to be found 
in the poems of Herrick, whose “ Come, bring with a noise ’* is 
a typical carol of the jovial kind, and may well have been written 
to a dance tune. Among 18th-century religious carols perhaps 
the most famous is Charles Wesley*s “ Hark, how all the welkin 
rings,** better loiown in the variant, “ Hark, the herald angels 
sing.** The artificial modern revival of carol-singing has pro- 
duced a quantity of new carols, the best of which are perhaps 
mostly derived from medieval I^tin Christmas hymns. Among 
the many modern Christmas poems one of the most striking 
is Swinburne’s “Three Damsels in the Queen’s Chamber,” 
which, is, however, a ballad rather than a carol 

The earliest printed collection of carols was issued by W3mkyn 
de Worde in 1521. It contained the famous Boar’s Head carol, 
Caput apri defero^ Reddens laudes Domino, which in a slightly 
altered form is sung at Queen’s College, Oxford, on the bringiii 
in of the boar’s head. Modem couections. of ancient carols 
are derived chiefly from three tracts belonginSg to the collection 
of Anthony k Wood, preserved in the Bodleian library^ from 
a 15th-century MS. (Sloane 2593), a i6th-centuiy MS. witJx the 
music (Add. 5665), and other MSS. in the British Museum, 
and from oral tradition. In the i8th century T. BlOpmer of 
Birmingham published a number of carols in form of broad- 
sides. Among the numerous collections of French carols is 
l^oei Bdriuignon de Gui Barhai (1720), giving the words and 
tiic music of thirty-four «<?2fr,many of them very free in character. 
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The term passed into the English carol as a favourite refrain^ 
** nowell/’ and seems to have been in common use in France as an 
equivalent iot vivat. 

Among the^ore important modem collections of Christmas carols 
are : Songs and Carols (1847), edited by T. Wright for the Percy 
Society from Sloanc MS. 2593 ; W. San 4 ys, Christmastide, its History, 
FestivtHes and Carols (1852) ; Christmas with the Poets (edited by 

V. H., 4th ed., 1872); T. Helmore and J. M. Neale, Carols for 
ChHatmastide (1653-1854). with music; R. R. Chope, Carols (new 
wd complete edition. 1894), a tune-b^k for church use, with an 
introduction by S. Baring-Gould ; H. R. Bramley, Christmas Carols, 
f^ew and Old, the music by Dr Stainer ; A. H, Bullen, Carols and 
Poems (1885) ; J. A. Fuller Maitland and W. S. Rockstro, Thirteen 
Carols of the Fifteenth Century, from a Trinity Coll., Cambridge. MS. 
^891). See also Julian's Dictionary of Hymnology, s,v, “ Carol " ; 
E. Cortet, Essai sur les fites religieuses (1867). 

CAROLINE (1683-1737), wife of George II., king of Great 
Britain and Ireland, was a daughter of Jolm Frederick, margrave 
of Brandenburg- Ansbach (d. 1686). Born at Ansbach on the ist 
of March 1683, the princess passed her youth mainly at Dresden 
and Berlin, where she enjoyed the close friendship of Sophie 
Charlotte, wife of Frederick I. of Prussia ; she married George 
Augustus, electoral prince of Hanover, in September 1705. 
The early years of her married life were spent in Hanover. She 
took a continual interest in the approaching accession of the 
Hanoverian dynasty to the British throne, was on very friendly 
terms with the old electress Sophia, and corresponded with 
Leibnitz, whose acquaintance she had made in Berlin. In 
October 1714 Caroline followed her husband and her father-in- 
law, now King George I., to London. As princess of Wales she 
was accessible and popular, and took the first place at court, 
filling a difficult position with tact and success. When the quarrel 
between the prince of Wales and his father was attaining serious 
proportions, Caroline naturally took the part of her husband, 
and matters reached a climax in 1717. Driven from court, 
ostracized by the king, deprived even of the custody of their 
children, the prince and princess took up their residence in London 
at Leicester House, and in the country at Richmond. They 
managed, however, to surround themselves with a distinguished 
circle ; ^roline had a certain taste for literature, and among 
their attendants and visitors were Lord Chesterfield, Pope, 
Gay, Lord Hervey and his wife, the beautiful Mary Lepcl. 
A formal reconciliation with George I. took place in 1720. In 
October 1727 George II. and his queen were crowned. During 
the rest of her life Queen Caroline's influence in English politics 
was very chiefly exercised in support of Sir Robert Walpole; 
she kept this minister in power, and in control of church patron- 
age. She was exceedingly tolerant, and the bishops appointed 
by her were remarkable rather for learning than for orthodoxy. 
During the king^s absences from England she was regent of the 
kingdom on four occasions. On the whole, Caroline’s relations 
with her husband, to whom she bore eight children, were satis- 
factory. A clever and patient woman, she was very complaisant 
towards the king, flattering his vanity and acknowledging his 
mistresses, and she retained her influence over him to the end. 
She died on the 20th of November 1737. 

Caroline appears in Scott’s Heart of Midlothian ; see also Lord 
Hervey, Memoirs of the Reign of George JI„ ed. by J. W. Crokcr(i884); 

W. H, Wilkins, Caroline the Illustrious (1904) ; and A. D. Greenwood, 
Lives df the Hanoverian Queens of England, vol. i. (1909). 

CAROLINE AMELIA AUGUSTA (1768-1821), queen of 
George IV. of Great Britain, second daughter of Charles William 
Ferdinand, duke of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel, was born on the 
17th of May 1768. She was brought up with great strictness, 
and her education did not fit her well for her subsequent station 
in life. In ,1795 she was married to the then prince of Wales 
(see IV,), who disliked her and separated from her aftet 

thejypBrpf a daughter in January 1796. The.princess resided 
at ; and as she was thought to have been badly 

treateoMMer profligate husband, the sympathies of the people 
were sm^ly- in her favour. About 1806 repor^ reflecting on 
her conduct were circulated so openly that it was deemed 
necessary for a commission to inquire into the circumstances, 
princess was acquitted of any serious fault, but various 


improprieties in her conduct were pointed out and censured. 
In 18x4 she left Engl&nd and traveUed on the continent, resichng 
principally in Italy. On the accession of George in 1820, orders 
were given that the English ambassadors should prevent the 
recognition of the princess as queen at any foreign court. Her 
name also was formally omitted from* the liturgy. These acts 
stirred up a strong feeling in favour of the princess among the 
English j^ople generally, and she at once made arrangements for 
returning to England and claiming her rights. She rejected a 
proposal that she should receive an annuity of £50,000 a year 
on condition of renouncing her title and remaining abroad. 
Further efforts at compromise proved unavailing ; Caroline 
arrived in England on the 6th of June, and one mondi later a bill 
to dissolve her marriage with the king on the ground of adultery 
was brought into the House of Lords. The trial began on the 
17th of August 1820, and on the loth of November the bill, after 
passing the third reading, was abandoned. The public excite- 
ment had been intense, the boldness of the queen’s counsel, 
Brougham and Denman, unparalleled, and the ministers felt 
that the smallness of their majority was virtual defeat. The 
queen was allowed to assume her title, but she was refused admit- 
tance to Westminster Hall on the coronation day, July 19, 1821. 
Mortification at this event seems to have hastened her death, 
which took place on the 7th of August of the same year. 

See A Queen of Indiscretions, the Tragedy of Caroline of Erunswick, 
Queen of England, translated by F. Cliapman from the Italian of 
Graziano Paolo Clcrici (London. 1907), with numerous portraits, &c. 
Of contemporary authorities the Creevy Papers (1905) throw the 
most interesting sidelights on the subject. 

CAROLINE ISLANDS, a widely-scattered archipelago in the 
Pacific Ocean, E. of the Philippines and N. of New Guinea, 
included in Micronesia, between 5° and 10® N., and 135° and 
165® E., belonging to Germany. They fall into three main 
groups, the Western, Central and Eastern Carolines, the central 
being the most numerous, while the western include the Pelew 
group. The total land area is about 380 sq. m., and out of this, 
307 sq. m. is covered by the four main islands, Ponape and 
Kusaic in the eastern group, Truk or Hogolu in the central, and 
Yap in the western. These islands are of considerable elevation 
(the highest point of Ponape api)roaches 3000 ft.), but the rest 
are generally low coral islets. The climate is equable and moist, 
but healthy ; but the islands are subject to heavy storms. The 
total population is estimated at 36,000. The natives, who are 
Micronesian hybrids of finer physique than their kinsmen of the 
Pelew Islands, have a comparatively high mental standard, being 
careful agriculturists, and peculiarly clever boatbuilders and 
navigators. The Germans divide the whole archipelago into 
two administrative districts, eastern and western, having the 
seats of government at Ponape and Yap respectively. The 
principal article of export is copra. The islands were discovered 
(at least in part) by the Portuguese Diego da Rocha in 1527, 
and called by him the Sequeira Islands. In 1686 Admiral 
Francesco Lazeano, who made further explorations, renamed 
them the Carolines in honour of (Iiarles II. of Spain. The 
islands were subsequently visited by a few travellers ; but the 
natives have only in modem times been reconciled to the presence 
of foreigners ; an early visit of missionaries (1731) resulted in 
one of severed murderous attacks on white men which darken 
history of the islands ; and it was only in 1875 that Spain, 
claiming the group, made some attempt to assert her rights* 
T^ese were contested by Germany, whose flag was hoisted on 
Yap, and the matter was referred to the arbitration of Pope 
Leo XIII. in ^885. He decided in favour of Spain, but gave 
Germany free trading rights ; and in 1899 Germany took over 
the administration of the islands from Spain, paying 25,000,000 
pesetas (nearly £1,000,006 sterling). 

Ancient Stone Buildings , — In Ponape and Kusaie, massive stone 
structures, similar to those which occur in seveitd other parts 
of the Pacific Ocean, have long been known to exist They have 
been closely explor^ by Herr Kubary, Mr F. J. Moss, and later 
F. W. Christian. None of the colossal structures hitheito 
deimbed appears to have been erected by the present Melanesian 




or Pol3rttesian peoples, while their wide diffusion, extending as 
far as Easter Island, within 400 m. of the New World, points 
to the occupation of the Pacific lands by a prehistoric race which 
had made some advance in general cidture. The Funafuti 
borings (1S97) show almost beyond doubt that Polynesia is an 
area of comparatively recent subsidence. Hence the land con- 
nexions must have formerly been much easier and far more 
continuous than at present. The dolmen-builders of the New 
Stone Age are now known to have long occupied both Korea 
and Japan, from which advanced Asiatic lands they may have 
found little difficulty in spreading over the Polynesian world, 
just as in the extreme west they were able to range over Scandi- 
navia, Great Britain and Ireland. To Neolithic man, still perhaps 
represented by some of the more light-coloured and more regular- 
featured Polynesian groups, may therefore not unreasonably 
be attributed these astonishing remains, which assume so many 
different forms according to the nature of the locality, but seem 
generally so out of proportion with the present restricted areas 
on which they stand. With the gradual subsidence of these 
areas their culture would necessarily degenerate, although echoes 
of sublime theogonies and philosophies are still heard in the oral 
traditions and folklore of many Polynesian groups. In the islet 
of Lele, close to Kusaie, at the eastern extremity of Micronesia, 
the ruins present the appearance of a citadel with cyclopean 
ramparts built of large basaltic blocks. There are also numerous 
canals, , and what look like artificial harbours constructed amid 
the shallow lagoons. 

In Ponape the remains are of a somewhat similar character, 
but on a much larger scale, and with this difference, that while 
those of I^le all stand on the land, those of Ponape are built in 
the water. The whole island is strewn with natural basaltic 
prisms, some of great size ; and of this material, brought by boats 
or rafts from a distance of 30 m. and put together without any 
mortar, but sustained by their own weight, are built all the 
massive walls and other structures on the east side of the island. 
The walls of the main building near the entrance of Metalanim 
harbour form a massive quadrangle 200 ft. on all sides, with 
inner courts, vault and raised platform with walls 20 to 40 ft. 
high and from 8 to 18 ft. thick. Some of the blocks are 25 ft. 
long and 8 ft. in circumference, and many of them weigh from 
3 to 4 tons. There are also numerous canals from 30 to 100 ft. 
wide, while a large number of islets, mainly artificial, covering 
an area of 9 sq. m., have all been built up out of the shallow 
waters of the lagoon round about the entrance of the harbour, 
with high sea-walls composed of the same huge basaltic prisms. 
In some places the walls of this “ Pacific Venice ” are now 
submerged to some depth, as if the land had subsided since the 
construction of these extensive works. Elsewhere huge break- 
waters had been constructed, the fragments of which may still 
be seen stretching away for a distance of from 2 to 3 m. Most 
observers, such as Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge and Mr Le Huntc, 
agree that these structures could not possibly be the work of any 
of the present Polynesian peoples, and attribute them to a now 
extinct prehistoric race, the men of the New Stone Age from the 
Asiatic mainland. 

Stone Money » — ^The inhabitants of Yap are noted for possessing 
the most extraordinary currency, if it can be so called, in the 
whole world. Besides the ordinary shell money, there is a sort 
of stone coina|;e, consisting of huge calcite or limestone discs or 
wheels from 6 in. to 12 ft. in diameter, and weighing up to nearly 
5 tons. These are all quarried in the Pelew Islands, 200 m. to 
the south, and are now brought to Yap ip European vessels. 
Blit some were in the island long before the airival tof the whites, 
and must consequently have been brought by native vessels or 
on rafts, The stones, which are rather tokens than money, do 
not circulate, but are piled up round about the chief’s treasure- 
house, and appear to be Regarded as public property, jilthoiigh 
itis.h^tosay what particular use they can serve. They appear 
to be kept rather for show atid ornament than for use* 

See.F, W^ChrsBjtiaiii The .Caroline Ishnde (iMdoia, 1899); G. 
Votkenf, yber die KaroUnen lasel Vap/ in Verhandlungen 
Gesellschafi Erdkunde Berlin^, xXvi^ iigoi); J, S. Kubaiy* E 4 hno* 
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graphische Beitr&ge gut Kentniss des KaroHnm^Arehipei 
1889-13921: Be Abrade. Historia del conflicto de las Carolinae, Ac. 
(Madrid, 18S6). 

OAROUNGIANS, the name of a family (so called from Charle- 
magne, its most illustrious member) which gained the throne of 
France a.d. 751. It appeared in history in 613, its origin b^pg 
traced to Amulf (Arnoull, bishop of Metz, and Pippin, Hong 
called Pippin of limden, but more correctly Pippin the Old or 
Pippin I. Albeit of illustrious descent, the genealogies which 
represent Arnulf as an Aquitanian noble, and his family as 
connected^ — by more or less complicated devices— with the 
saints honoured in Aquitaine, ore worthless, dating from the 
time of Louis the Pious in the 9th century. Arnulf was one of 
the Austrasian nobles who appealed to Clotaire II., king of 
Neustria, against Brunhilda, and it was in reward for his services 
that he received from Clotaire the bishopric of Metz (613). 
Pippin, also an Austrasian noble, had taken a prominent part in 
the revolution of 613. These two men Clotaire took as his 
counsellors ; and when he decided in 623 to confer the kingdom of 
Austrasia upon his son D^obert, they were appointed mentors to 
the Austrasian kin^, Pippin with the title of mayor of the palace. 
Before receiving his bishopric, Arnulf had had a son Adalgiselus, 
afterwards called Anchis ; Pippin’s daughter, called Bcgga in later 
documents, was married to Arnulf ’s son, and of this union was born 
Pippin II. Towards the end of the 7th century Pippin II., called 
incorrectly Pippin of HeristaJ, secured a preponderant authority 
in Austrasia, marched at the head of the Austrasians against 
Neustria, and gained a decisive victory at Tertry, near St 
Quentin (687). From that date he may be said to have been 
sole master of the Frankish kingdom, which he governed till his 
death (714). In N eustria Pippin gave the mayoralty of the palace 
to his son Grimoald, and afterwards to Grimoald’s son Thcode- 
bald ; the mayoralty in Austrasia he gave to his son Drogo, and 
subsequently to Drogo’s children, Arnulf and Hugh, Charles 
Martel, however, a son of Pippin by a concubine Chalpafda, 
seized the mayoralty in both kingdoms, and he it was who 
continued the Carolingian dynasty. Omrles Martel governed 
from 714 to 741, and in 751 his son Pippin III. took the title of 
king. The Carolingian dynasty reigned in France from 751 to 
987, when it was ousted by the Capetian dynasty. ^ In Germany 
descendants of Pippin reigned till the death of Louis the Child in 
91 1 ; in Italy the Carolingians maintained their position until 
the deposition of Charles the Fat in 887. Charles, duke of Lower 
Lorraine, who was thrown into prison by Hugh Capet in 991, 
left two sons, the last male descendants of the Carolingians, Otto, 
who was also duke of Lower Lorraine and died without issue, and 
Louis, who after the year 1000 vanishes from history. 

See P. A. F. Gerard and L. A. Wamktinig, Histoire des Carotingiens 
(Brussels, 1862) ; H. E. Bonnell, Anfdnge des Karoling, Houses 
(Berlin, 1866) ; J. F. Bfihmer and E. Miihlbacher, ReMsten d. 
Kaiserreichs unter d, Karolingern (Innsbruck, 1889 seq.) ; E. Miihl- 
bacher, Deutsche Gesch, unter d, Karolingern (Stuttgart, 1896) ; 
F, Lot, Les Derniers Carotingiens (Paris, 1891). (C. Pf.) 

CAROLUS-DURAN, the name adopted by the French painter 
Charles Auguste Emile Durand (1837- ), who was born at 

Lille on the 4th of July 1837. He studied at the Lille Academy 
and then went to Paris, and in 1861 to Italy and Spain for 
further study, especially devoting himself to the pictures of 
Velasquez. His subject picture “ Murdered,” or ** The Assassina- 
tion ” (1866), was one of his first successes, and is now in the 
Lille museum, but he became best known afterwards as a portrait- 
painter, and as the head of one of the principal ateliers in Peris, 
where some of the most brilliant artists of a later generation 
were his pupils. His “ Lady with the Glove ” (i 869), a portrait df 
hi^ own wife, was bought for the Luxembourg. In 1889 he was 
made a commander of the Legion of Honour. He became a 
member of the Acad^ie des Beaux-arts in 1904, and in the ncjrt 
year was appointed director of the French academy at Roixie iP 
succession to Eug^e Guillaume. _ 

OARORA, an inland town of the state of Lara, Venezuela, bn 
the Carora, a branch of the Tocuyo river, ateut 54 m. W.^by S. of 
the dty of Barquisimeto, and 1128 ft. above ^ 4 evel. Pop. 
(1908 Mtfinate) 6000. The town is comparativdy weU-buxlt 
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and possesses a fine parish cburch^ and a Franciscan convent and 
hermitage. It was founded in 1754, and its colonial history 
shows considerable prosperity^ its population at that time 
numbering godd to 10,000. The neighcK)uring country is devoted 
principally to taising horses, mules and catne ; and in addition 
to hides arid leather, it exports rubber and other forest products. 

the typical fish of a large ffunfly {Cypinidae) of Ostario- 
physi, as they have been called by M. S^emehl, in which the air- 
bladder is connected with the car by a chain of small bones (so- 
called Weberian ossicles). The mouth is usually more or less 
protractile and always toothless ; the lower pharyngeal bones, 
which are large and falciform, subparallel to the branchial arches, 
are provided with teeth, often large and highly specialized, in 
One, two or three series (pharyngeal teeth), usually working 
against a horny plate attached to a vertical process of the basi- 
occipital bone produced under the anterior vertebrae, mastica- 
tion being performed in the gullet. These teeth, adapted to 
various requirements, vary according to the genus, being conical, 
hooked, spoon-shaped, molariform, &c. 

The species are extremely numerous, about 1400 being known, 
nearly entirely confined to fresh water, and feeding on vegetable 
substances or small animals. They are dispersed over the whole 
world with the exception of South America, Madagascar, Papu- 
asia, and Australasia. Remains of several of the existing 
genera have been found in Oligocene and later beds of Europe, 
Sumatra and North America. One member of the Cypinidae is 
at present known to he viviparous, but no observations have as 
yet been made on its habits. It is a small barbel discovered in 
Natal by Max Weber, and described by him under the name 
Barbus viviparus. 

The Cyprinidae ^ are divided into four subfamilies : — Catosto- 
minae (mostly from North America, with a few species from 
Giina and eastern Siberia), in which the maxillary bones take a 
share in the border of the mouth, and the pharyngeal teeth are 
very numerous and form a single, comb-like series; Cypininae, 
the great bulk of the family, more or less conforming to the type of 
the carp ; Cobitinae, or loaches (Europe, Asia, Abyssinia), 
which are dealt with in a separate article (see Loach) ; and the 
Homalopterinae (China and south-eastern Asia), mountain forms 
allied to the loaches, with a quite rudimentary air-bladder. 

For descriptions of other Cyprinids than the carp, see Gold- 
fish, Barbel, Gudgeon, Rudd, Roach, Chub, Dace, Minnow, 
Tench, Bream, Bleak, Bitterling, Mahseer. 

The carp itself, Cyprinus carpio, has a very wide distribution, 
having spread, through the agency of man, over nearly the 
whole of Europe and a part of North America, where it lives in 
lakes, ponds, canals, and slow-running rivers with plenty of 



v^tation. The carp appears to be a native of temperate Asia 
and perhaps also of south-eastern Europe, and to have been 
introduced into other parts in the 12th or 13th century ; it was 
first mentioned in England in 1496. The acclimatization of the 
carp in America has been a great success, especially in the 
nox^em waters, where, the growth continuii^ throughout the 
entire year, the fish soon attains a remarkable size. The presence 
* L Indo-China and the Malay Archipelago is probably 
jj^^l^ibed to human agency. In the British the 

^ of the fishes of the genus CypHnus is derived tlae 
iQyprus, the. ancient sanctuary of Venus: this name is 
to have arisen from observations of the fecundity and 
fity of caxp doling the spawxiiag perfixl. 



carp seldom reaches a le^h of 2^ ft, and a weight of no lb, 
whmt examples of that size are quite frequent cm continexit, 
and others measuring 4} ft. and weighing 60 tb or more axe oh 
record. The fish is characterized by its l^ge scales (34 to 40 in 
the lateral line), its long dorsal fin, the first ray of which is stifi 
and serrated, and the presence of two small barbels on each side of 
the mouth. But it varies much in form and scaling,, and some 
most aberrant varieties have been fixed by artificial selection, 
the principal being the king-carp or mirror-carp, in which the 
scales are enlarged and reduced in number, forming more or less 
regular longitudinal series on the sides, and the kather-carp, in 
wluch the soales have all but disappeared, the fi^ being covered 
with a thick, leathery skin. Deformed examples are not of rare 
occurrence. 

Although partly feeding on worms and other small forms of 
animal life, the carp is principally a vegetarian, and the great 
development of its pharyngeal apparatus renders it particularly 
adapted to a graminivorous regime. The longevity of the fish has 
probably been much exaggerated, and the statements of carp of 
200 years living in the ponds of Pont-Chartrain and other places 
in France and elsewhere do not rest on satisfactory evidence. 

A close ally of the carp is the Crucian carp, Cypinus carassms, 
chiefly distinguished by the absence of barbels. It inhabits 
Europe and northern and temperate Asia, and is doubtfully 
indigenous to Great Britain. It is a small fish, rarely exceeding a 
length of 8 or 9 in. It has many varieties. One of these, re- 
markable for its very short, thick head and deep body, is the so- 
called Prussian carp, C. gibelio, often imported into English 
ponds, whilst the best known is the goldfish (q.v.), C, auratus, 
first produced in China. (G. A. B.) 

G^AOGio, vrrroRia or Vittore (er. i465-<?. 1522), 
Italian painter, was bom in Venice, of an old Venetian family. 
The facts of his life are obscure, but his principal works were 
executed between 1490 and 1519 ; and he ranks as one of the 
finest precursors of the great Venetian masters. The date of 
his birth is conjectural. He is first mentioned in 1472 in a will 
of his imcle Fra llario, and Dr Ludwig infers from this that 
he was bora r. 1455, on the ground that no one could enter into 
an inheritance under the age of fifteen ; but the inference ignores 
the possibility of a testator making his will in prospect of the 
beneficiary attaining his legal age. Consideration of the youthful 
style of his earliest dated pictures (“ St Ursula ” series, Venice, 
1490) makes it improbable that at that time he had reached so 
mature an age as thirty-five ; and the date of his birth is more 
probaWy to be guessed from his being about twenty-five in 1490. 
What is certain is that he was a pupil (not, as sometimes thought, 
the master) of Lazzaro Bastiani, who, like the Bellini and 
Vivarini, was the head of a large aUlier in Venice, and whose 
own work is seen in such pictures as the “ S. Veneranda ** at 
Vienna, and the “ Doge Moccnigo kneeling before the Virgin ** 
and Madonna and Child ” (formerly attributed to Carpaccio) 
in the National Gallery, London. In later years Carpaccio 
appears to have been infiuenced by Cnna da Comegliano (e.g. 
in the “ Death of the Virgin,*^ 1508, at Ferrara). Apart from 
the “ St Ursula series, his scattered series of the “ Life of the 
Virgm ” and Life of St Steven,’* and a ** Dead Christ ” at 
Berlin, may be specially mentioned. 

For an authoritative and detailed accomit, see the Life and Wi)fhs 
of VfUoria Carpaccio, by Pompeo Mobnenti and Gustav Ludwig, 
Eng. traas. by K. iL Cust (19^) ; and the criticism by Roger Fry, 
** A Genre Painter and his Critics/' in the Quarterly Review (London. 
Aprfi 1908). 

CARPATHIAN MOUNTAINS^ Monies Sarmatici; VUd. 
Lat. Montes Nivium), the extern wing of the great cental 
mountain system of Europe. With the w^tion of the 
extreme southern and south-eastern ramifications, which belong 
to Rumania^, the Carpatluans lie entirely within Austrian and 

* The mine is derivedt from the Slavonic word Chrb, which means 
mountain-range. waa first appHed to the mhabitanti 

of the region, whence it passed in the form Krapat or Karpa as the 
name ol moontaia system, in ofihcial Hungaarian docrumeilts of 
tho X3th and t4th centuries the Carpatldaiis am named Thorduil os 
Fmnl, 9 ho Montes Nivium, 
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surround Hungijy and Transylvania, in a large semicircle^ the 
concavity ol wbi^ is towards the soutb-west> and end on 
Danube near Orsova. The total length oi the Carpathians is 
over 800 and their width varies between 7 and 33a 
the greatest width of the Carpathians corresponding with its 
high^ altitude. Thus the system attains its ^eatest breadth 
in the Trajasylvanian plateau^ and in the meridian of the Tatra 
poup. It covers an area of 73,600 sq. m., and after the Alps 
IS tb^ most extensive mountain system of Europe. The Car* 
pathians do not fonn an unintemipted chain of mountains, 
but consist of several orographically and geologically distinctive 
groups ; in fact they present as great a structured variety as 
the Alps ; but as regards magnificence of scenezy they cannot 
compare with the Alps. The Carpathians, which only in a few 
places attain an altitude of over 8poo ft., lack the bold peaks, 
the extensive snow*fiekls, the large glaciers, the high waterfalls 
and tlie numerous large lalces which are found in the Alps. 
They arc nowhere covered by perpetual snow, and glaciers 
do not exist, so that the Carpathians, even, in their highest 
altitude, recall the middle region of the Alps, with which, how- 
ever, they have many points in common as regards appearance, 
structure and flora. Danube separates the Carpathians from 
the Alps, which they meet only in two points, namely, the Leitha 
Mountains at Pressburg, and the Bakony Mountains at Vaez, 
(Waitzen), while tlie same river separates them from the Balkan 
Mountains at Orsova. The valley of the March and Oder 
separates tlie Carpathians from the Silesian and Moravian chains, 
winch belong to the middle wing of the great central mountain 
system of Europe. The Carpathians separate Hungary and 
Transylvania from Lower Austria, Moravia, Silesia, Galicia, 
Bukovina and Rumania, while its ramifkations fill the whde 
northern part of Hungary, and form the quadrangular mass 
of the Transylvanian plateau., Unlike the other wings of the 
great central system of Europe, the Carpathians, which form the 
waitershed between the northern seas and the Black Sea, are sur- 
rounded on all sides by plains, namely the great Hungarian plain 
on the south-west, the plain of the Lower Danube (Rumania) 
on the soutli, and the G^dician plain on the north-east. 

The Carpathian system can be divided into two groups ; the 
Carpathians proper, and the mountains pf Transylvania. The 
Carpathians proper consist of an outer wall, which forms the 
frontier between Hungary and the adjacent provinces of Austria, 
and of an inner wall which filb the whole of Upper Hungary, and 
forms the central group. The outer wall is a complex, roughly 
circular mass of about 600 m. extending from Pressburg to tl^e 
valley of the Viso, and the Golden Bistritza, and is divided 
by the Poprad into two parts, the western Carpathians and the 
eastern or wooded Q^athians. Orographically, therefore, 
the proper Carpathians are divided mto : («) toe western 
Carpathians, (b) the eastern or wooded Carpathians, and {c) 
the central groups. 


{a) The western Carpathians, which begin at the Porta Hungarica 
OIL the Danube, just opposite the Leitha Mountains, and extend to 
I’oprad nver, arc composed of four principal groups : 
• the Little Carpathians (also called the Pressburg group) 
with the highest peak Bradlo (2670 ft.) ; the White Carpanii^ or 
Miava group, with tlie highest peak Javoniik (3325 ft.), and the 
Zemerk^ (3445 » the Beakid proper or western Beskid group, 

which extends from a little west the Jabkinka pass to the river 
Poprad, with the highest peaks, Beskid (3115 ft.), Smrk (4395 ft.)* 
LIm Horn (4350 it.) and Ossns (5106 ft.) * end the Magura or 
Arva Magma grom. which extends to the sonith of Beskid Mbmitains^ 
ahd contains the Gora (5650 ft.), the highest peak k the whola 
western Carpathians. 

(&) The eastern ot wooded Caipathians extend from the river 
P^rad to the sortir^ of the river Vis6 aiad the Golden BistHtsa. 
wbenoe the TransyhrasLiaa Msaintains begin., and fonn the link 
totween, these juonntains and the central groups or Carpathians. 

They are a monotonous Sfindstone range, covered with extensive 
leneSts, which up to the soiriees of the ri Ws Uhg and San are also' 
caHed the eastern Beakids. assd Ore lortted ol snkdl parallel ranges. 
Tho anrthcin two-thirds of ; this nsage boa mean altitode of 3350 ft* 
jwd only in Us s^them ^)* 

(6^7 ft) ahd Csemo Cora (6505 ft>, Ite ^hrittdaotiOg ptM: at iAm 


whole range. To the eastern Carpathians belongs also the Jmge 9I 
mountains extending between the X*aborosa andthe Upper Th^tss, 
called Vihorlat. whtoh attains in the peak of the sajme, name an 
Mtitude of 3495 ft. As indicated by ite name, which means burnt/* 
it is of volcanic origin, and plays an important part in tlm folkXom 
and in the superstitioua legends of the Hungarian peo^\ 

(cl The central groups or the High Caipathians extend from tlm 
cotifiuence of the rivers Arva and Waag to the river Poprad, and 
include the highest group of the Carpathian system. They consist 
of the High Tatra group (see Tatra Moumtains), where is found the 
Gerlsdorfer or Frans Josef peak (Hung. Gerlach/alvi-Csufs), with an 
altitude of 8737 ft., the highest in the whole Carpathm Moun- 
tains. On its west are the Liptauer Magura, with too highest pe^ 
the Biela Sskala (6900 ft.), and on its east are the Zipser M^ura. 
which have a mean altitude of 3000, ft. South of the central groups 
lies a widely extending mountain region, which hlls the whole of 
noarthem Hungary, and is known as the Hungarian highland. It is 
composed of several groups, which are intersected by valle3fs of 
numerous rivers, end which descend in sloping terraces towards the 
Danube and the Hungarian plain. The principal grou})S are : tl^ 
Ncutra or Galg6c Mountains (4400 ft.), oetween the rivers Waag 
and Neutra ; the Low or Nizna Tatra, which extends to the souto 
of the High Tatra, and has its highest peaks, the Djumbir (6700 ft.) 
and the KrMova Hola (6400 ft.) ; tliis group is continued towards 
too east up to the confluence of the Gollnitz with the Hemad, by the 
so-called Camathian fpot-liiUs, with the highest peak the Zclemnik 
(^75 ft.). West of tlio Low Tatra extend the Fafra group, with the 
highest peak, the Great Fatra (5825 ft.), to the south and east of 
wluch lie the Schemnitz group, the Ostrowsky group, and several 
other groups, all of wliich arc also called the XTungarian Ore Moun- 
tains, on account of their richness in valuable ores. South-east of 
the Low Tatra extend the Zips- Gt>m6r Ore Mountains, while the 
most eastern group is the Hegyal)a Mountains, between the Topla. 
Tareza and liern^ rivers, which run southward from Eperies to 
Toka). In their northern portiou, they arc also called S6var Moun- 
tains, and reach in their hij^nest })cak, Simonka, an altitude of 3350 ft., 
while tluiir southern portion, wliich ends with the renowned Tokaj 
Hill (1650 ft.), is also called Tokaj Mountains. The smaller groups 
of toe Hungarian highland are : on the south-west the Keogm 
Mountains (2850), whose offshoots reach the Danube ; to the east 
of them extends the Matra group, with the highest peak the Saskd 
(3285 ft). The Matra group is of volcanic origin, rismg abruptly in 
the great Hungarian plain, and constitutes one o£ the most beautiful 
groups of toe Carpathians ; lastly, to its east extend the thickly- 
wooded Bukk Mountains (3100 ft.). 

Throughout the whole of the Carpatoian system there are numerous 
mountain lakes, but tliey cannot compare witli tlie Alpine lakes 
either in extension or beauty. The largest and most , 
numerous are found in the Tatra Mountains. These lakes 
are called by the })eople eyes of the sea,’* through tiicir l>clief that 
th^ are in subterFanean communication with the sm. 

The western amd central Carpathians are much more accessible 
than the eastern Carpatliians and the Transylvanian Mountains. 
The princi>>al passes in the western Carpathians are : 

Strany, Hrozinkau, Wlara. Ussa and the Jablunka pass 
(1970 ft.), the principal route between Silesia and Hungary, crossed 
by the Breslau-Budapest railway ; and toe Jordanow pass. In the 
central Carpathians are : the road from Neumarkt to K6sm4rk 
through the High Tatra, the Telgiirt pw over the Krilovg Hola 
from the Poprad to the Gran, ancf the Tylicz pass from Bartfdd to 
Tamow. In the eastern Carj^athians are : tlie Dukla pass, the 
Mezd-Laborez pass crosst^d by the railway from Tokaj to Przcmysl; 
the Uszok pass, crossed by the road from Ungvdr to Samlxir ; the 
Vereezke pass, cro.ssed by the railway from Lemberg to Munkics ; 
the Delatyn or Kordsmi'zo pass (3300 ft.), also call^ the Magyar 
route, crossed bv the railway from Kolomea to Debreczeii ; ancT the 
Stiol jxiss in Bukovina. 

The CArpothians consist of an outer zone of newer beds and an 
inner zone of older rock.s. Between the two zones lies a row of 
Klippen, while towards the Hungarian plain the inner aoo/agy* 
zone is bordered by a fringe of volcanic eruptions of * 

Tertiary age. The outer zone is continuous throughout the whole 
extent of toe chain, and is remarkably uniform both in composition 
and structure. It is formed almost entirely of a succession of sand- 
stones and shales of Cretaceous and Tertiary age^the so-callcd 
Carpathian Sandstone — and these are thrown into a seriea o^ iso- 
clinal folds dipping constantly to the .qouth/ The folding of tWs zone 
took place during the Miocene period. The inner gone is not coii*^ 
tinnout, and is much more complex m structure. It is visible only 
in the west and in the east, while in the central Carpathians, betw^fa; 
toe Hemad and the headwaters of the Theiss* it is lost ^neato 
mbd’erii deposits of the Hungarian plain. In the western Caipktnms 
the inner zone ooiwists of a foundation erf Carboniferous ina Older 
rocks, which were folded and denuded before the depori^io^ol ftbo 
suGceedias strata. lu the outer portion of the zono the xwrmiajii 
and Mesozoic beds are crushed and folded against toe of ancient 

rocks ; iii toe ifiner portion of the zone they rest upon 
tkm with but little subsequent dfetnrbaii^. In t^ oiwtem Gsr- 
pattdmis'aleo, toe Permian and Mesozoic 1^ aro;iiot mTO^^ 
except near the outer margin ol the zohe* The aib isoiatsd 




chiefly of Jturaedc limeston^^ rising up in the midst of the later 
and softer depots on the inner border of the sandstone cone. 
Their relations to the surrounding beds are still obscure. They may 
bo " rootless " masses brought upon the top of the later beds by 
thrus^lanes* They may be the pinched-up summits of sharp 
anticlinalSi which in the process of folding have been forced through 
the softer rocks which lay upon them. Or, Anally, they may have 
been islands rising above the waters, in which were deposited the 
later -beds which now surround thi^m. The so-called Kiippen of the 
Swias Alps are now usually supposed to rest upon thrus^lanes, but 
they are not strictly analogous; either in structure or in position, 
witn those of the Carpathians. Of all the peculiar features of the 
Carpathian chain, perhaps the most remarkable is the fringe of 
volcanic rocks which lies along its inner marrin. The outbursts 
began in the later part of the Eocene period, and continued into the 
Pliocene, outlasting the period of folding. They appear to be 
associated with faulting upon the inner margin of the chain. 
Trachytes, rtiyolites, andesites and basalts occur, and a definite 
order of succession has been made out in several areas; but this 
order is not the same throughout the chain. 

The Carpathians, like the Alps, form a protective wall to the 
regions south of them, which enjoy a much milder climate than those 
cummi situated to the north. The vegetation of those regions are 
naturally subjected to the diflerent climateric conditions. 
The mountains themselves are mostly covered with forests, 
r’mmmm* their vegetation presents four sones : that of the 

beech extends to an altitude of 4000 ft. ; that of the Scottish fir to 
iboo ft. higher. Above this grows a species of pine, which becomes 
dwarfed and disappears at an altitude of about 6000 ft., beyond 
which is a zone of lichen and moss covered or almost bare rock. 
The highest parts in the High Tatra and in the Transylvanian 
Mountains have a flora similar to that of the Alps, more specially 
that of the middle region. Kemarkable is the sea-shore flora, which 
is fotmd in the numerous salt-impregnated lakes, ponds and marshes 
in Transylvania. As regards the fauna, the Carpathians still contain 
numerous bears, wolves and lynxes, as well as birds of prey. It 
presents a diaracteri.stic feature in its mollusc fauna, which contains 
many species not found in the neighbouring regions, and only found 
in the Alpine region. Cattle and sheep are pastured in great numbers 
on its slopes. 

The Carpathian system is richer in metallic ores than any other 
mountain system of Europe, and contains large quantities of gold, 
MltunUa copper, iron, lead, coal, petroleum, salt, zinc, &c., 

* besides a gre&t variety of useful mineral. A great number 
of mineral springs and thermal waters are found in the Carpathians, 
many of which have become frequented watering-places. 

The systematic and scientific exploration of the Carpathians 
dates only from the beginning of the 19th Century. The first ascen- 
Himtarv Lomnitzer peak in the High Tatra w^s made 

by one David or Johann Frdhlich in 1615. The first 
account of the Tatra Mountains was written by Georg Buchholz, a 
resident of KCsmArk in 1664. The English naturalist, Robert 
Townson, explored the Tatra in 1793 and 1794, and was the first to 
make a few reliable measurements. The results of his exploration 
appeared in his book. Travels in Hungary, published in 17^. But 
the first real in^rtant woik was undertaken by the Swedish 
naturalist, Georg Wahlenberg (1780-1851), who in 1813 explored the 
central Carpathians as a botanist, but afterwards also made topo- 
graphical and geological studies of the system. The results of all 
the former exploranons were embodied by A. von Sydow in an 
extensive work published in 1827. During the 19th century the 
measurements 01 the various parts of the Carpathians was under- 
taken by the ordnance survey of the Austrian army, which published 
their first map of the centra:! Carpathians in 1870. A great stimulus 
to the study of this mountain system was given by the foundation 
of the Hungarian Carpathian Society in 1873, and a great deal of 
information has been added to our knowledge since. In 1880 
two new Cai^athian societies were formed : a Galician and a 
Transylvanian. 

AuTHORiriES. — F.W. Hildebrandt, Karpathenhilder (Glogau, 1863); 
E. Sagorski and G. Schneider, Flora Carpatorum Centralium (2 vols., 
Leipzig, 1891) ; Muriel Dowie, A Girl in the Carpathians (London. 
1891) ; Orohydrographisehes Tableau der Karpathen (Vienna, 1886), in 
six maps of scale i : 750,000; V. Uhlig, “Ban und Bild der Karpaten," 
in Bau und Bild Osterreichs (Vienna, 1903). (O. Br. ; P. La.) 

OABPATHUS (Ital. Scarpanto), an island about 30 m. south- 
west of Rhodes^ in that part of the Mediterranean which was 
called^ after it, the Carpathian Sea (Carpathium Mare), It was 
both in ^cient and medieval times closely connected with 
Rhodes ; it held by noble families under Venetian suzerainty, 
notably the Comari from 1306 to 1540, when it finally passed 
into the poB^sion of the Turks. From its remote position 
Carj^^s preserved many peculw^s of dress, Customs 
ani^liiidect, the last resembling those onpIS^ iind Cyi^nis. 

See L. Boaa, Reisen auf den gr; Inseln (Hflil&^^O^i845) ; T. Bent. 
Journal of Hellenic SMUs, vi. M. Dawkins, 

Jinnuai of Briiiitk Sliikofd ni Aihdt^^ 


OARPBAUX^ JEAM BAPTISTB (2827-1875), French sculptor, 
was bom at Valenciennes, France, on the rith of May 1827. 
£[e was the son of a mason, and passed his early life in extreme 
poverty. In 1842 he came to Paris, and after working for two 
years in a drawing-school, was admitted to the £cole des Beaux- 
Arts on the 9th of September 1854. The Grand Prix de Rome 
was awarded to his statue of ]|^tor bearing in his arms his 
son Astyanax." His first work exhibited at the Salon, in 1853, 
did not show the spirit of an irmovator, and was very unlike ^e 
work of his master Rude. At Rome he was fascinated by 
Donatello, and yet more influenced by Michelangelo, to whom 
he owes his feeling for vehement and passionate action. He 
sent from Rome a bust, “ La Palombella,'’ 1856 ; and a “ Nea- 
politan Fisherman,” 1858. This work was again exhibited in the 
Salon of 1859, and took a second-class medal ; but it was not 
executed in marble till 1863. In his last year in Rome he sent 
home a dramatic group, ” Ugolino and his Sons,” and exhibited 
at the same time a ” Bust of Princess Mathilde.” This gained 
him a second-class medal and the favour of the Imperial family. 
In 1864 he executed the “ Girl with a Shell,” the companion 
figure to the young fisherman ; and although in 1865 he did 
not exhibit at the Salon, busts Of “ Mme A. E. Andr6,” of 
“ Giraud ” the painter, and of “ Mile Benedetti ” showed 
that he was not idle. He was working at the same time on the 
decorations of the Pavilion de Flore, of which the pediment 
alone was seen at the Salon, though the bas-relief below is an 
even better example of his style. After producing a statue of 
the prince imperial, Carpeaux was made chevalier of the Legion 
of Honour in 1866. Two years later he received an important 
commission to execute one of the four groups for the facade 
of the new opera house. His group, representing ” Dancing,” 
1869, was greeted with indignant protests ; it is nevertheless 
a sound work, full of movement, with no fault but that of ex- 
ceeding the limitations prescribed. In 1869 he exhibited a 
“ Bust of M. Gamier,” and followed this up with two pieces 
intended for his native city : a statue of Watteau, and a bas- 
relief, ” Valenciennes repelling Invasion.” During the Commune 
he came to England, and made a “ Bust of Gounod ” in 1871. 
His last important work was a fountain, the “ Four Quarters of 
the World,” in which the globe is sustained by four female 
figures personifying Europe, Asia, Africa and America. This 
fountain is now in the Avenue de I’Observatoire in Paris. Car- 
peaux, though exhausted by illness, continued designing in- 
defatigably, till he died at the Chilteau de B^con, near Courbevoie, 
on the 1 2th of October 1875, after being promoted to the higher 
grade of the Legion of Honour. Many of his best drawings have 
been presented by Prince Stirbey to the city of Valenciennes. 

See Ernest Chesneaii, Carpeaux, sa vie et son ceuvre (Paris, 1880) ; 
Paul Foucart, Catalogue du Musie Ctvrpeaux, Valenciennes (Paris, 
1882); Jules Claretie, J, Carpeaux (1882); Francois Boumand, 
/. B, Carpeaux (1893). 

CARPENTARIA, GULF OF, an extensive arm of the sea deeply 
indenting the north coast of Australia, between 10° 40' and 
17® 40' S., and 135® 30' and 142® E, Its length is 480 m. and its 
extreme breadth (E. to W.) 426 m. It is bounded E. by Cape 
York Peninsula, and W. by the Northern Territory of South 
Australia. Near its southern extremity is situated a group of 
islands called Wellesley ; and towards the western side site the 
Sir Edward Pellew Islands, the Groote Eylandt and others* 
A, large number of rivers find their way to the gulf, and some cu:e 
of consideral^ size. On the eastern side there is the Mitchell 
river ; at the south-east comer the Gilbert, the Norman, the 
Flinders, the Leichhardt md the Gregory ; and on the West the 
Roper river. Jan Carstehsz, who imdertook a voyage of dis- 
covery in this part of the globe in 1623, gave the name ot Carpen- 
tier to a small river near Cape Duyfheti in honour of Pieter 
Carpentier, at tha^; time goveriior-general of the Dutch East 
Indies ; and after the second voyage of Abel Tasman in 1644, 
the gulf, which he had successfully explored, began to appear on 
the cha rts unde r its present designation. 

OARPENt^ LAKT (1780-1840), English Unitarian minister, 
at RidderminatM* nn the 2nd of Sentember 1780. the 
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son of a carpet manuftusturer. After some months at a non- 
conformist academy at Northampton^ he proceeded to Glasgow 
University^ and then joined the ministry. After a short tune 
as assistant master at a Unitarian school near Birmingham^ he 
was in 1802 appointed librarian at the Liverpool Athenaeum. 
In 1805 he bec^e pastor of a church in Exeter^ removing in 
1817 to Bristol. At both Bristol and Exeter he was also engaged 
in school work^ among his Bristol pupils being Harriet and 
James Martineau. Carpenter did much to broaden the spirit 
of English Unitarianism. The rite of baptism seemed to him a 
superstition^ and he substituted for it a form of infant dedication. 
His health, undermined by his constant labours, broke down in 
1839, and he was ordered to travel. He was drowned on the 
night of the 5th of April 1840, having been washed overboard 
from the steamer in which he was travelling from Leghorn to 
Marseilles. 

CARPENTER, MARY (1807-1877), English educational and 
social reformer, was bom on the 3rd of April 1807 at Exeter, 
where her father. Dr Lant Carpenter, was Unitarian minister. 
In 1817 the family removed to Bristol, where Dr Carpenter was 
called to the ministry of Irwin’s Mead Meeting. As a child 
Mary Carpenter was unusually earnest, with a deep religious vein 
and a remarkable thoroughness in everything she undertook. 
She was educated in her father’s school for boys, learning Latin, 
Greek and mathematics, and other subjects at that time not 
generally taught to girls. She early showed an aptitude for 
teaching, taking a class in the Sunday school, and afterwards 
helping her father with his pupils. When Dr Carpenter gave 
up his school in 1829, his daughters opened a school for girls 
under Mrs Carpenter’s superintendence. In 1833 the raja 
Rammohun Roy visited Bristol, and inspired Miss Carpenter 
with a warm interest in India ; and Dr Joseph Tuckerman of 
Boston about the same time aroused her sympathies for the con- 
dition of destitute children. Her life-work began with her taking 
part in organizing, in 1835, a Working and Visiting Society,” 
of which she was secretary for twenty years. In 1843 her interest 
in negro emancipation was aroused by a visit from Dr S. G. 
llowe. Her interest in general educational work was also 
growing. A bill introduced in this year ” to make provision 
for the better education of children in manufacturing districts,” 
as a first instalment of a scheme of national education, failed to 
pass, largely owing to Nonconformist opposition, and private 
effort became doubly necessary. So-called “ Ragged Schools ” 
sprang up in many places, and Miss Carpenter conceived the plan 
of starting one in Lewin’s Mead. To this was added a night- 
school for adults. In spite of many difficulties this was rendered 
a success, chiefly owing to Miss Carpenter’s unwearied enthusiasm 
and remarkable organizing power. In 1848 the closing of their 
own private school gave Miss Carpenter more leisure for philan- 
thropic and literary work. She published a memoir of Dr 
Tuckerman, and a series of articles on ragged schools, which 
appeared in the Inquirer and were afterwards collected in book 
form. This was followed in 1851 by Reformatory Schools for 
the Children of the Perishing and Dangerous Classes, and for 
Juvenile Offenders. She sketched out three classes of schools as 
urgently needed : — (i) good free day-schools ; (2) feeding 
industrial schools ; (3) reformatory schools. This book drew 
public attention to her work, and from that time onwards she 
was drawn into personal intercourse with leading thinkers and 
workers. She was consulted in the drafting of educational bills, 
and invited to give evidence before House of Commons com- 
mittees. To test the practical value of her theories, she herself 
started a reformatory school at Bristol, and in 1852 she published 
Juvenile Delinquents, their Condition and Treatment, which 
largely helped on the passing of the Juvenile Offenders Act in 
1854. Now that the principle of reformatoty schools was 
established. Miss Carpenter returned to her plea for free day- 
schools, contending that the ragged schools were entitled to 
pecuniary aid from the annual parliamentary grant. At the 
Oxford meeting of the British Association (xB&) she read a 
{Mip)er on this subject, and, n^ly owing to her instigation, 
a Conference on ra^ed schools in relatkm to government grants 


for education was held at Birmingham (1861). In x866 Miss 
Counter was at last able to carry out a long-cherished plan of 
visiting India, where she found herself an honoured guest. She 
visi^ Odcutta, Madras and Bombay, inaugurated the ^ngal 
Social Science Association, and drew up a memorial to the 
governor-general dealing with female education, reformatory 
schools and the state of gaols. This visit was followed by others 
in 1868 and 1869. Her attempt to found a female normal school 
was unsuccessful at the time, owing to the inadequate previous 
education of the women, but afterwards such colleges were 
founded by government. A start, however, was made with a 
model Hindu girls’ school, and here she had the co-operation of 
native gentlemen. Her last visit to India took place in 1875, 
two years before her death, when she had the satisfaction of 
seeing many of her schemes successfully established. At the 
meeting of the prison congress in 1872 she read a paper on 

Women’s Work in the Reformation of Women Convicts.” 
Her work now began to attract attention abroad. Princess 
Alice of Hesse summoned her to Darmstadt to organize a Women’s 
Congress. Thence she went to Neuchatel to study the prison 
system of Dr Guillaume, and in 1873 to America, where she was 
enthusiastically received. Miss Carpenter watched with interest 
the increased activity of women during the busy ’seventies. 
She warmly supported the movement for their higher education, 
and herself signed the memorial to the university of London in 
favour of admitting them to medical degrees. She died at 
Bristol on the 14th of June 1877, having lived to see the accom- 
plishment of nearly all the reforms for which she had worked 
and hoped. (A. Z.) 

CARPENTER, WILLIAM BENJAMIN (i8i3->i885), English 
physiologist and naturalist, was born at Exeter on the 29th 
of October 1813. He was the eldest son of Dr Lant Carpenter. 
He attended medical classes at University College, London, 
and then went to Edinburgh, where he took the degree of M.D. 
in 1839. The subject of his graduation thesis, ” The Physiological 
Inferences to be Deduced from the Structure of the Nervous 
System of invertebrated Animals,” indicates a line of research 
which had fruition in his Principles of General and Comparative 
Physiology. His work in comparative neurology was recognized 
in 1844 by his election to the Royal Society, which awarded 
him a Royal medal in 1861 ; and his appointment as Fullerian 
professor of physiology in the Royal Institution in 1845 enabled 
him to exhibit his powers as a teacher and lecturer, his gift of 
ready speech and luminous interpretation placing him m the 
front rank of exponents, at a time when the popularization of 
science was in its infancy. His manifold labours as investigator, 
author, editor, demonstrator and lecturer knew no cessation 
through life ; but in assessing the value of his work, prominence 
should be given to his researches in marine zoology, notably 
in the lower organisms, as Foraminifera and Crinoids. These 
researches gave an impetus to deep-sea exploration, an outcome 
of which was in 1868 the “ Lightning,” and later the more 
famous “ Challenger,” expedition. He took a keen and laborious 
interest in the evidence adduced by Canadian geologists as to the 
organic nature of the so-called Eozoon Canadense, discovered 
in the Laurentian strata, and at the time of his death had 
nearly finished a monograph on the subject, defending the now 
discredited theory of its animal origin. He was an adept in the 
use of the microscope, and his popular treatise on The Microscope 
and its Revelations has stimulated a host of observers to the 
use of the ** added sense ” with which it has endowed man. 
In 1856 Carpenter became registrar of the university of I^ndon, 
and held the office for twenty-three years ; on his resignation in 
1879 he was made a C.B. in recognition of his services to edu- 
cation generally. Biologist as he was. Carpenter nevertheless 
made reservations as to die extension of the doctrine of evolution 
to man’s intellectual and spiritual nature. In his Principles of 
MenUd Physiology he asserted both the freedom of tl# will and 
the existence of the ** Ego,” and one of his last public engage- 
ments was the reading of a paper in support of iniraclM. He 
died in London, from injuries occasioned by the 
upsetting of a spirit-lamp, on the 19th of November 



OAHnC^AC^ a town of south-eastern France, capital of 
iui arrondissemeht in the department of Vauciuse i6 in. N.£. 
of Avignon by xail. Pop. (1906) town, 7775 5 commune, 10,721. 
The town stands on the left bank of die Auzon on an eminence, 
the suminit of which is occupied ^ the chuixdi of St Siffrein, for- 
merly a cathedral, and the adjoining law-court. St Siffrein, in 
its existing state, dates from the and i6th centuries and is 
Gothic in style, but it preserves remains of a previous church 
of Romanesque architecture; The rich sculpture of the southern 
portal and the relics and works of art in the interior are of some 
m teres t. The law-court, built in 1640 as the bishop’s palace, 
contains in its courtyard a small but well-preserved triumphal 
arch of the Gallo-Roman period. Other important buildings 
are the hospital, an imposing structure of the 18th century, 
opposite which is a statue of its founder, Malachie dlnguimbert, 
bishop of Carpentras ; and the former palace of the papal 
legate, which <^tes from 1640. Of the old fortifications the only 
survival is the Porte d’Orange, a gateway surmounted by a fine 
machicolated tower. Their site is now occupied by wide boule- 
vards shaded by plane-trees. Water is brought to the town by 
an aqueduct of forty-eight arches, completed in 1734. 

Ca^entras is the seat of a sub-prefect and of a court of assizes, 
and has a tribunal of first instance, communal college for girls 
and boys, a large library and a museum. Felt hats, confection- 
ery, preserved fniits and nails are its industrial products, and 
there are silk-works, tanneries and dye-works. There is trade 
in silk, wool, fruit, oil, &c. The irrigation-canal named after the 
town flows to the cast of it (see Vaucluse). 

Carpentras is identified with Carpenioracie, a town of Gallia 
Narbonensis mentioned by Pliny, which appears to have been 
of some importance during the Roman period. Its medieval 
history is full of vicissitudes ; it was captured and plundered 
by Vandal, Lombard and Saracen. In later times, as capital 
of the Com tat Venaissin, it was frequently the residence of the 
popes of Avignon, to whom that province belonged from 1228 
till the Revolution. Carpentras was the seat of a bishopric from 
the 5th century till 1805. 

CARPENTRY, the art and work of a carpenter (from Lat. 
carpentum^ a carriage), a workman in wood, especially for build- 
ing purposes. The labour of the sawyer is applied to the division 
of large pieces of timber or logs into forms and sizes to suit the 
purposes of the carpenter and joiner. His working-place is 
called a sawpit, and his most important tool is a pit-saw. A 
cross-cut saw, axes, dogs, files, compasses, lines, lampblack, 
blacklead, chalk and a rule may also be regarded as necessary 
to him. But this method of sawing timber is now only used in 
remote country places, and in modem practice logs, &c., are 
converted into planks and small pieces at saw-mills, which are 
equipped witli modern machinery to drive all kinds of circular 
saws by electricity, steam or gas. 

Carpentry or carpenters’ work has been divided into three 
principal branches — descriptive, constructive and mechanical. 
The first shows the lines or method for forming every species of 
work l>y the rules of geometry ; the second comprises the practice 
of reducing the timber into particular forms, and' joining the 
forms so produced in such a way as to make a complete whole 
according to the intention or design ; and the third displays 
the relative strength of the timbers and the strains to whi^ 
they are subjected by their disposition. Here we have merely 
to Ascribe the practical details of the carpenter’s work in the 
operations of building. He is distinguished from the joiner by I 
his operations being Erected to the mere carcass of a building, 
to things which have reference to structure only. Almost every- 
thing the carpenter docs to a building is absolutely neccssaty 
tOtits stability and efficiency, whereas the joiner does not begin 
^ ^operations until the carcass is complete, and every ^icle 
^'iners’ work might at any time be removed from a building 
out undermining it or affecting its most important qualities, 
jdnly in the practice of building a few thii^ do occur regard- 
\ whic^itis dfficult to determine to vrlme immediate province 
but the distinction is Buffickq|te|||Md for geneial 


The carpenter frames or combines separate pieces of timber 
by scarfing, notching, cogging, tenoning, pinni^ and wedging, 
The tools he uses ore the rule, axe, adze, saws, mailed 
hammers, chisels, gouges, augers, pincers, set squares, bevel, 
compasses, gauges, level, plumb rule, jack, trying and smooth- 
ing planes, rebate and moulding planes, and gii^ets and wedges* 




Fig. 1. — Lapped Joint. 






p\can pjQg 3 ^ and 5.— Sfcarf Joints. 


The carpenter has little labour to put on to the stuff ; his chief 
work consists in fixing and cutti^ the ends of timbers, the 
labour in preparing the timber. being done by machinery. 

Joints, — ^T^ joints in carpentry are various, and each is 
designed according to the thxust or strain put upon it. Those 
principally used are the following : lap, fished, scarf, notching, 
cogging, dovetailing, housing, halving, mortice and tenon, stub 
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Fig. 6 . — Notching. 


tenon, dovetailed tenon, tusk tenon; joggle, bridle, foxtail 
wedging, mitre, birdsmoikh, built-up, dowel, niustrations are ; 
given of die most useful joints in general use, and these, 
together with the descriptions, will enable a good idea to be 
formed of their respective merits and methods of application. 

The lapped joint (fig. i) is used for temporary structures in 
lengthening timbers and is secured with iron straps and bolts ; 
a very common use of the lap joint is seen in scaffolding 
secured with cords and wedges. 

The fished joint (fig. 2) is used for lengthening beams and 
is constructed by butting the ends of two pieces of timber 
together with an iron plate on top and bottom, and bolting 
through the timber; these iron connecting-plates are usually 

about 3 ft. long and J in. 
and ^ in. in thickness. 
This joint provides a good 
and cheap method of 
accomplishing its purpose. 

The scarf joint (figs. 3, 
4 and 5) is used for length- 
ening beams, and is made 
by cutting and notching 
the ends of timbers and 
lapping and fitting and 
bolting through. This 
method cuts into the tim- 
ber, but is very strong 
and neat; in addition for 
extra strong work 
an iron fish-plate is 
used as in the fished 
joint. 

The ends of floor 
joists and rafters 
are usually notched 
(fig. 6) over plates 
to obtain a good 
bearing and bring 
them to the re- 
quired levels. Where 
one timber crosses 
another as in pur- 
lins, rafters, wood 
floor girders, plates, 
&C., both timbers 
are notched so as to fit 
over each other ; this cog- 
gtng (fig. 7) serves instead 
of fastenings. The timbers 
are held together with a 
spike. In this way they 
are not weakened, and the 
joint is a very good one for 
keeping them in position. 

Dovetailing 
(fig. 8) is used 
for connecting 
angles of timber 
together, such as 
lantern curbs or 
linings, and is 
the strongest 
form. When an 

. end of timber is 

Fig. 9. Housing. Pig. to. Halving. |0|; entirely into 

another timber it is said to be housed (fig. 9). Where timbers 
^pross one another and require to be flush on one or both faces, 
sinkings are cut in each so as to fit over each <xther (halving) ; 
these om either be squajre (fig. xo), bevelled (fig. 11) or dove- 
tailed sinkings (fig. xa). The end of one piece -of timber cut so 
as to leave a thurd of the: thideneas fyma b. tenon, and the piece 
of timber whidi is to be joined to tt has a mortice or slot cut 



Fig. 7.— Cogging. 



Fig. 8. — Dovetail. 




Fig. 1 1 . — Bevelled Halving. Fig. i 2 . —Dovetailed Halving. 




Fig. 1 5. — Dovetailed Tenon. 
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Fig. 16. — Tusk Tenon, 



Fig. 17. — Bridle Joint. 


through it to receive the 
tenon ; the two are then 
wedged or pinned with 
wood pins (fig. 13). 

A stub tenon or joggle 
(fig. 14) is used for fixing 
a p)Ost to a sill ; a sinking 
is cut in the sill and a 
tenon is cut on the foot of 
the post to fit into the 
sinking to keep the post 
from sliding. 

The purpose of a dove- 
tailed tenon (fig. 15) is to 
hold two pieces of wood 
together wrth mortice and 
tenon so that it can be 



Fig. 18. — Foxtail Wedging. 
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taken apart when necessary . The tenon is cut dovetail shape, 
and a long mortice permits the wide part of the tenon to 
go through, and it is secured with wood wedges. Where the 
floor joists or rafters are trimmed round fires, wells, &c., the 
tusk tenon joint (fig. i6) is used for securing the trimmer joist. 
It is formed by cutting a tenon on the trimmer joist and passing 
it through the side of the trimming joist and fixing it with a wood 
k^. Wliere large timbers are tusk tenoned together, the tenons 
do not pass right through, but are cut in about 4 in. and spiked. 

A bridle joint or birdsmouth (fig. 17) is formed by cutting one 
end of timber either V shape or segmental, and morticing the 
centre of this shaped end. Similar sinkings are cut on the 
adjoining timber to fit one into the other ; these are secured with 
pins and also various other forms of fastenings. Foxtail wedging 
(fig. 18) is a method very similar to mortice and tenon. But the 
tenon does not go through the full thickness of the timber ; and 
also on the end of the tenon are inserted two wedges, so that 
when the tenon is driven home the wedges split it and wedge 
tightly into the mortice. This joint is used mostly in joinery. 
The mitre is a universal joint, used for connecting angles of 
timber as in the case of picture frames. Built-up joints involve 
a system of lapping and bolting and fishing, as in the case of 
temporary structures, for large spans of centering for arches, and 
for derrick cranes. Dowels are usually 3 or 4 in. long and driven 
into a circular hole in the foot of a door frame or post ; the other 

end is let into a hole 
in the sill (fig. 19). 

Centering, — Cen- 
tering is temporary 
timber or framing 
erected so as to 
carry concrete floors 
or arches of brick 

^ ^ ^ ^ or stone, &c. : when 

Fig. ao.-Method of ^uTOorting Centering for 

centering is removed 

gradually. The centering for concrete floors is usually composed 
of scaffold boards resting on wood bearers (fig. 20). One wood 
bearer rests along on top of the steel joists ; through this 
bearer long bolts are suspended, and to the bottom of these 
bolts a second bearer is fixed, and on the bottom bearer the 
scaffold boards rest. Another method, not much used now, is 
to fit the boards to the size of the floor and prop them up on 
legs, but among other disadvantages this process takes up 
much space and is more costly. 

Turning piece is a name given to centering required for turning 
an arch over (fig. 21) ; it is only 4 J in. wide on the soffit or bed, 
and is generally cut out of a piece of 3 or 4 in. stuff, the top 
edge being made circular to the shape of the arch. It is kept 




Fig. 21. 


set of ribs when formed of thin stuff is made of two thicknesses 
nailed together so as to lap the joints. For spans up to 15 ft. 
the thin ribs would be used, and for spans above 15 ft. ribs out 
of 4 in. stuff and upwards. For arches with 9 in. soffit and 
upwards, whether segmental or semicircular or elliptical, the 
centres are formed with the thin ribs and laggings up to 15 ft. 
span ; above 15 ft. with 4 in. ribs and upwards (fig. 22). The 



lower member of centres is called the tie, and is fixed so as to 
tie the extremities together and to keep the centre from 
spreading. Where the span is great, these ties, instead of being 
fixed straight, are given a rise so as to allow for access or traffic 
underneath. Braces are necessary to support the ribs from 
buckling in, and must be strong enough and so arranged as to 
withstand all stresses. I.aggings are small pieces or strips of 
wood nailed on the ribs to form the surface on which to build 
the arch, and are spaced i in. apart for ordinary arches ; for 
gauged arches they are nailed close together and the joints planed 
off. When centres are required to be taken down, the wedges 
upon which the centre rests are first removed so as to allow the 
arch to take its bearing gradually. Centres for brick sewers and 
vault arching are formed in the same way as previously men- 
tioned, with ribs and laggings, but the thickness of the timbers 
depend upon the weight to be carried. 

Floors . — For ordinary residential purposes floors are chiefly 
constructed of timber. Up to about the year 1895 nearly 



in position whilst the arch is setting with struts from ground or 
sills and is nailed to the reveals, a couple of cross traces being 
wedged between. In the case of a semicircular or elliptical arch 
with 4i in. soffit this turning piece would be constructed of 
ribs cut out of 4 in. stuff with ties and braces. Or the ribs could 
of I in. stuff, in which case there must be one set of 
^Hil^^itttside and one inside secured with ties and braces ; each 


every modem building was constructed with wood joists, but 
because of evidence adduced by fire brigade experts and the 
serious fires that have occurred fire-resisting floors have been 
introduced. These consist of steel girders and joists, filled in 
with concrete or various patented brick materials in accordance 
with such by-laws as those passed by the London County Counc^ 
and other authorities. TlU majority cif the floors (A public 
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buildings^ factories^ schook, and large residential flats are now 
constructed of fire-resisting materi^. There are two descrip- 
tions of flooring^ single and double. 

Single flooring (fg. 23) consists of one row of wood joists 
resting on a wall or partition at each end without any mter- 
^ mediate support, and receiving the floor boards on the 
upper surface and the ceiling on the underside. Joists 
should never be less than 2 m. thick, or they are liable 
to split when the floor brads are driven in ; the thiclmess varies 


than the common joists, but there are special regulations and 
by-laws set out in the various districts and boroughs (see By- 
laaoSf below) to which attention must be given. 

The principal objection to single flooring is that the sound 
passes through from floor to floor, so that, in some cases, converse* 
tion in one room can almost be understood in another. To stop 
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Fig. 26. 




Fig. 24. — ^Floor pugged to resist passage of sound. 

from 2 to 4 in. and the depth from 5 to 1 1 in. (see By-laws ^ below) ; 
the distance between each joist is usually 12 in. in the clear, but 
greater strength is obtained in a floor by having deep joists and 
placing them closer together. These floors are made firm and 
prevented from buckling by the use of strutting as mentioned 
hereafter. 

The efficiency of single flooring is materially affected by the 
necessity which constantly occurs in practice of trimming round 
fireplaces and flues, and round well holes such as lifts, staircases, 
&c. Trimming is a method of supporting the end of a joist by 
tenoning it into timber crossing it ; the timber so tenoned is 
called the trimmer joist, and the timber morticed for the tenon of 
the trimmer is called the trimming joist, while the intermediate 
timbers tenoned into the trimmer are known as the trimmed 
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Fig. 25,'~rDouble Floor, with Steel Binders. 

joists. This system has to be resorted to when it is impossible to 
get a bearing on the wall. 

A trimmer requires for themost part to be carried or supported 
at one or both ends by the firidmiuig joists, and both the trimmer 
and the trimmix^ joists are necessary made stouter than if they 
had to bear no more than their ora share of the stress. In tli^ 
usual practice the trimmer and trjmming joists are i in. thicker 


the sound from passing through floors the remedy is to pug them 
(fig. 24). This consists in using rough boarding resting on fillets 
nailed to the sides of the joists about half-way up the depth of 
the joists, and then filling in on top of the boarding with slag 
wool usu^ly 3 in. thick. Also to further prevent sound from 



Fig. 27. — Construction of a Medieval Floor. 

passing through floors the flooring should be tongued and the 
ceiling should have a good thick floating coat ; in poor work the 
stuff on ceilings is very stinted. In days gone by, ceiling joists 
were put at right angles to the floor joists, but this took up head 
room and was costly, and the arrangement is obsolete. 








Fig. 29. — Solid Strutting. 

Double flooring (fig. 25) consists of single fir joists trimmed 
into steel girders ; in earlier times a double floor consisted of 
fir joists cSkd binding, bridging and ceiling joists, 
but these are very litde used no\^ and the single fir noofiag, 
joists and steel girders have taken their place.^ 

Steel girders span from wall to wall, and on tteir flanges 
are bolted wood plates to receive the ends of the single joists 
which are notched over plates and run at right angles to the 
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girders (fig. 26). The bearings of the joists on the wall also 
rest on wall plates^ so as to get a level bed^ and are some- 
times notched over them. Wall plates^ which are usually 
4i in. X 3 in. and axe bedded on walls in 
mortar^ take the ends of joists and distri- 
bute weight along the wall. The plates 
bolted on the side of girders are of sizes to 
suit the width of the flanges. 

The medieval floor (fig, 27) consisted of 
the framed floor with wood girders, binding, 
bridging and ceiling joists, and the under- 
side of all the timbers was usually wrought, 
the girders and binders being boldly moulded 
and the other timbers either square or stop 
chamfered. 

Flooring is strengthened by the use of 
strutting, either herring-bone (fig. 28) or solid 
(fig. 29). Herring-bone strutting consists of 
two pieces of timber, usually 2 in. x 2 in., 
fixed diagonally between each joist in continuous rows, the 
rows being about 6 ft. apart. Solid strutting consists of 1} in. 
boards, nearly the same depth as the joists and fitted tightly 
between the joists, and nailed in continuous rows 6 ft. apart. 
Where heavy weights are likely to be put on floors long bolts 
are passed through the centre of joists at the side of strutting ; 
since this draws the strutting tightly together and does not 
produce any forcing stress on the walls, it is undoubtedly 
the best method. 

Floors are usually constructed to carry the foUowmg loads 
(including weight of floor) : — 

Residences. 1 J cwt. per foot super of floor space. 

Public buildings, i J cwt. per foot super of floor space. 

Factories, 2| to 4 cwt. per foot super of floor space. 

Local By-laws . — Willi regard to floor joists in doinestic buildings, 
the following are required in the Hornsey district, in the north of 
London. The size of every common bearing floor joist up to 3 ft. 
long in clear shall be 3 in. x zj in. : from 3 ft. to 6 ft. in clear it shall 
be 4i in. x 3 in. ; from 6 ft. to 8 ft., 6J in. X2j in. ; from 8 ft. to 
12 ft., 7 in. x2^ in., and so on according to the clear span. The 
Hom.sey i)y-laws with regard to trimmers are as follows : — A 
trimmer joist shall not receive more than six common joists, and 
the thickness of a trimming joist receiving a trimmer at not more 
tlian 3 ft. from one end and of every trimmer 
joist shall be Jth of an inch greater than the 
thickness for a common joist of the same 
bearing for every common joist carried by a 
trimmer. For example, if the common joists 
are 7 in. x 2^ in. and the trimmer has six joists 
trimmed into same, the size of trimmer would 
have to be 7 in. x 3J in. The Hornsey council 
also requires tliat the floor boards shall not be 
le.ss than Jths of an inch thick. 

There is little difference in the requirements 
of the various localities. For example, the regu- 
lations of the Croydon council require that every 
common bearing joist for lengths up to 3 ft. 

4 in. in clear shall be 3 in. x 2 J in. ; for lengths 
between 3 ft. 4 in. and 5 ft. 4 in., 4in. x2 in. ; 
for lengths between 5 ft. 4 in. and 7 ft. 4 in., 

4 in. X 3 in. ; and so on according to the clear 
span. The Croydon by-laws with regard to 
trimmers are as follows : — A trimmer joist shall 
not receive more than six common joists, and the thickness of a 
trimming joist shall be in. thicker than that for common joists 
of the same bearing, and the thickness of a trimmer joist shall be 
J in. thicker for every joist trimmed into same than the common 
foist. For example, if the common joists are 4 in. x 3 in. the trim- 
ming joists would have to be 4 in. x 4^ in., and the trimmer joist 
would have to be 4 in. x 4 J in. 

Par/f/i0W5.— -Partitions are screens used to divide large floor 
spaces into smaller rooms and are sometimes constructed to carry 
the floors above by a system of trussing. They are built of 
various materials ; those in use now arc common stud partitions, 
bricknogged partitions, and solid deal and hardwood partitions, 
4i in. brick walls or bricks laid on their sides, so making a 3 in. 
partition, and various patent partitions such as coke br^ze 
Q^Qprete or hollow brick partitions (see Brickwork), iron 
partitions, and plaster slab partitions (see Plaster- 


Ihcpc are two kinds of sttid or quarter partitions, cbmmbn 
and trussed. 


Common partitions (fig. 30)^ sim]^y act as a screen to divide 
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Fig. 30. — Common Partition. 

one room from another, and do not carry any weight. They 
weigh about 25 lb per foot superficial including 
plastering on both sides, and are composed of 4 in. x 3 
in. head and sill and 4 in. x 2 in. upright studs ; 

4 in. X 2 in. nogging pieces are fitted between the studs to 
keep them from bending in, and are placed parallel with the 
head, usually 4 ft. apart. Where door-openings occur in these 
partitions the studs next the opening are 4 in. x 3 in. Should 
the floor boards have been laid, the sill of the partition would 
be laid direct on them, but if the partitions are erected at the 
time of building the structure the sill should either rest directly 
over a joist, if parallel with it, or at right angles to the joists ; 
should the position of the sill come between two joists, that is, 
parallel with them, then short pieces called bridging pieces of 
4 in. X 2 in. stuff are wedged between the two joists and nailed 
to carry the sill. 

Trussed partitions (fig. 31) are very similar to the last, but 
they are so built as to carry their own weight and also 
to support floors, and in addition have braces ; the 
head and sill arc larger, and calculated according to 
the clear bearing and the weight put upon them. There are 
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Fig. 31.— Trussed Partition. 

two forms of trussing, wmely, queen post (fig. 33) and king 
post (fig. 33). , ^ 

Bricknogged partitions are formed in the same manner as 
the common stud partition, except that the studs are placed 
usually 18 or 27 in. apart in thie clear instead of 12 in., and 
the 18 and 27 in. widths being multiples of a brick dimension, 
they are filled in with brickwork 4J in. thick and awcA- 
always built in cement. These are used to prevent noggta 
sound from passing from one room to another, and 
also to prevent fire from spreading, and are vermin-proof. 
Another method is to fill the space between the studs with cedee 
breeze concrete instead of brickwork. 

Timber partitions have the advantages that they acre light 
and cheap and substantial, and the disadvantages ^at they 
are not fire^resisting or swmd-resisting w vermin-pr^^ 
should never be erected in damp potttions such as the 
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Fig. 32. — Queen Post Trussed Partition. 

lower floors of 
buildings. 

Solid wood parti- 
tions are used in 
offices and class- 
rooms of schools^ 
the upper portions 
usually being 
glazed ; where 
these partitions 

enclose a staircase ^ E 




SidkOfs 


Fia 33.— *K 3 ng Post Thissed FaitHkm. 


in a public buikHng the London Building Act requirea them 
to be of a in. hardwood^ with only small panels of fireHresistiiig 
glass. 

Timber W Of k , — Half timber work consists of a framework 
of timber ; the upper storeys of subui^san and country residences 
are often thus treated^ and the spaces between the timbers are 
filled in with brickwork and plastered inside, and rough cast 
outside, though sometimes tiles are hung on the outside, in some 
instances in country places there is no filling between the timbers, 
and both sides are lath and plastered, and in others the timbers 
ore solid, or facing pieces are simply plugged to the walls, the 
joints being pinxi^ with hardwood pins. Half timber work 
(fig. 34) well designed has a very pleasing, homely and rural 
effect. The best and most durable wood to use is English oak 
worked smooth on the external face and usually painted ; the 
by-laws of various authorities differ considerably as to the method 
of construction and in the restrictions as to its use. Some very 
fine early examples are to be seen in England, as at Holborn 
Bars, London, in the old parts of Bristol, and at Moreton Old 
Hall, near Cbngleton, Cheshire (see House, Plate IV. fig. 13). 

Timber-framed permanent buildings are not used in the towns 
of England, not being allowed by the by-laws. In some English 
villages timber bungalows are allowed, plastered inside, and 
either rough cast outside, or with tiles, or with sheet iron painted 



Fig. 34. — Half Timber Construction. 


At the garden city of Letchworth, in Hertfordshire, there are 
a few timber-framed bungalows (erected about 1904 and 
originally intended to be used as week-end cottages), the 
outsides of which are covered with sheet iron and painted. 
Other instances of the temporary use of this kind of building 
are found in soldiers’ barracks, offices and chapels. 

In America and the British colonies this class of building 
is very largely erected on the outskirts of the cities. In 
American practice in framing the walls of wooden buildings 
two distinct methods are used and are distinguished as 
“ braced ” and balloon.” 

The Braced (fig. 35) was the only kind in use previous to 
about the year 1850. In this method of framing the sills, 
posts, girts and plates arc made of heavy timber morticed and 
pinned tocher and braced with 4 in. X4 in. or 4 in. x6 in. 
braces and common studding. To frame ia building in this way 
it is necessary to tut all the pieces and make all the mortice 
holes on the ground, and then fit them together and raise a 
whole side at a time or at least one storey of it. The cqmxupu 
studs are only one storev high. 

The Balloon frame (fig. 36) is composed of much meXLtr 
soantlhigB and is more rapidly er^cd and less jsxpeMfvt. 
The method is to flrst lay the sill, generally 4 in. x 6 in,, 
^yed.at the angles. After the floor ialaid, the comer poste, 
usually 4 in. X;6 in., are erected a, i» 
place with the aid of stays. TH(> Irt iP'iluds are then set 
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up and spiked to the sill^ and a temporally board nailed 
across their faoe on ttie inside. These common studs are 
the full height from sill to roof plate^ and the second tier of 
floor joista are supported by notching a in. x 7 in. boards 
called a false girt or ribbon^ into their inside edge at the 
height to receive the door joists. The ends of the joists are 
also placed against a stud and spiked. The tops of the studs 
are cut to a line^ and a 2 in. X4 in. plate is spiked on top, 
an additional a in. x 4 in. plate being placed on the top of 



Fig. 35. — Braced Frame. 


the last breaking joint. Should the studs not be long 
enough to reach the plate, then short pieces are fished on 
with pieces of wood spiked on both sides. The diagram 
sliows a portion of the framework of a two-storey house 
constructed in the manner described. In the balloon frame 
the timbers are held together entirely by nails and spikes, 
thus permitting them to be put up rapidly. The studs are 
doubled where windows or openings occur. In both these 
methods dwarf brick foundations should be built, upon which 
to rest the sill. For buildings of a superior kind a combination 
of the braced and balloon frames is sometimes adopted. 

The sides of frame buildings are covered with siding, which is 
fastened to a sheathing of rough boards nailed to the studs. The 
siding may consist of matched boards placed diagonally, or of 
clapwards or weather boards — which are thin boards thicker at 
one edge than the other, and arranged horizontally with the 
thick edge downwards and overlapping the thin edge of the 
lx>ard below. Shingles or wooden tiles are abo employed. 

AuTHoaiTiBS.-^The following are the principal publications on 
caxpentry ; X; Tredgold, Carpentry ; Peter Nicholson, Carpenter and 
Jomer \ J. NewUtnds. C0pentef*s Assistant ; J. Gwilt, Encyclopaedia 
of A rchitecture ; Rivin^in, Building Construction (elemental and 
advanced) ; £; L. Tmaedk^ Encycloptiedia of Practical Carpen^ and 
Joinery ; A. W. Pilgin, Ddkdls of Ancient Timber Houses ; Beresford 
Hte, Building Construction; J, P. Alien, Building Construction; 
H. Adams, Notes on Building ; C. F. Mitchell, Building Construction 
(elementaiy and advanced) t Burrell, Building Construction F. E. 

^ 1 r I iiiiir.il ^ l: £. E. Viollet le Due, 

titnnnmre ; J. K. KxaW " charpente. (J« Btw) 



couches and seats and sometimes even for wall or tent hangings 
or curtains. In modern times, however, carpet usually means 
a patterned fabric woven with a raised surface of tufts (either 
cut or looped), and used as a floor covering. Other floor 
coverings are and have been made also* without such a tufted 
surface, and of these some are simple shuttle-woven materials 
plain or enriched with needlework or printed with patterns ; 
others are woven after the manner of tapestry-weaving (see 
Tapsstry) or in imitation of it, and a further class of carpets is 
made of felt (see Felt). This last material is entirely different 
from that of shuttle or tapestry weaving. Although carpet 
weaving by hand is, and for centuries has been, an Oriental 
industry, it has also l^n, and is still, pursued in many European 
countries. Carpet-weaving by steam-driven machinery is solely 
European in origin, and was not brought to the condition of 
meeting a widespread demand until the 19th century. 

In connexion with the word “ carpet ” (Lat. carpita, rug ; 
O. Fr. carpite) notice may be taken of the Gr. rdirtj^ and the 
Lat. iapetium, whenct also comes the Fr. tapis (the 
present word for “ carpet ”) as well as our own word 
‘‘ tapestry.” This latter^ though now more particularly descrip- 
tive of hangings and curtains woven in a special way, was, in 
later medieval rimes, indiscriminately appU^d to them and to 
stuffs used as floor and seat coverings. Sidm a very early pc 
classical writers make mention of them. In ancient Egypt, for 
instance, floor and seat coverings were used in temples for 
religious ceremonies by the priests of Amen Ra ; later on they 
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Ftg. 3.— cut pile turkey carpet, 18 th CENTURY, EXEMPLIFYING SUCH CHARACTERISTIC ANGULAR TREAT- 
MENT OF PUASI-BOTANICAL FORMS AS IS USUALLY FOUND IN CARPETS AND RUGS MADE IN ASIA MINOR. 
FROM DESIGNS OF PERSIAN OR MOSIL ORIGIN. (Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington.) 
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WORKED IN CLOSE NEEDLE STITCHES IN COLOURED THREADS. 
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were used to gami^ the palaces of the Pharaohs. If one may 
judge from rare remains of decorative textiles^ in the museum 
at ^ro especially, dating from at least 1480 b.c., such Egyptian 
fabrics were of linen inwoven with coloured wools in a tapestry- 
weaving manner, and were not tufted or piled textures. Taken 
from the palace at Nineveh is a large marble slab carved in low 
relief with a geometrical pattern surrounded by a border of lotus 
flowers and buds, evidently a copy of an Assyrian floor cover or 
rug about 705 b.c., such as was also woven probably in the 
tapestry -weaving manner. On the other hand, its design 
equally well suggests patchwork — a method of needlework in 
vogue with Egyptians, at least 900 years B.c., for ornamental 
puiposes, as indicated by the elaborately patterned canopy 
which covered the bier of an Egyptian queen — the mother-in- 
law of Shishak who took Jerusalem some three or four years after 
the death of Solomon — and is preserved in the museum at Cairo. 
In the Odyssey i iapetia are frequently mentioned, but these again, 
whether floor coverings or hangings, are more likely to have been 
flat-textured and not piled fabrics. On the tomb of Cyrus was 
spread a ** covering of Babylonian tapestry, the carpets under- 
neath of the finest wrought purple ” (Arrian vL 29). Athenaeus 
(bk. V. ch. 27) gives from Callixenus the Rhodian (r. 280 b.c.) 
an account of a banquet given by Ptolemy Philadelphus at 
Alexandria, and describes “ the purple carpets of finest wool, 
with the pattern on both sides,” as well as handsomely 
embroidered rugs very beautifully elaborated with figures”; 
these again were probably not piled fabrics but kindred to the 
hangings in the palace of Ptolemy Philadelphus decorated with 
portraits, which were likely to have been of tapestry-weaving, 
and would be nearly the same in appearance on both sides of the 
fabric. Of corresponding tapestry - woven work are Egypto- 
Roman specimens dating from the 2nd or 3rd century a.d., a 
considerable collection of which is in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum at South Kensington. From about the same period 
date bits of hangings or coverings woven in linen, over-wrought 
in a method of needlework with ornament of compact loops of 
worsted (Plate I. figs, i and 2). These are the earliest extant 
specimens of textiles presenting a tufted or piled surface very 
kindred to that of woven pile carpets of much later date. But 
the modus operandi in producing the earlier only remotely 
corresponds with that of the later — though making a surface 
of loops by means of needlework as in the Coptic or Egypto- 
Roman specimens of Plate 1 . figs, i and 2 seems to be a step in 
a progress towards the introduction at an apparently later date 
of tufts into loom weavings such as we find in 16th-century 
tufted or piled carpets. 

The simple traditional Oriental method of making these latter 
is briefly as follows : — ^The foundation is a warp of strong cotton 
Method of hempen or woollen or silk threads, the numl)er of 
mmkittg which is regulated by the breadth of the carpet and 
piled the fineness or coarseness to be given to its pile, 
cmrpete. Short lengths of coloured wool or goats’ or camels’ 
hair or silk are knotted on to each of the warp threads so that 
the two ends of each twist or tuft of coloured yarn, of whatever ! 
material it is, project in front. Across the width of the warp 
and above the range of tufts a weft thread is run in ; another 
line or row of tufts is then knotted, and above this another weft 
thread is run in across the warps, and so on. These rows of tufts 
and weft as made are compressed "together by means of a blunt 
fork or rude comb-like instrument, and thus a compact textile 
with a pile or tufted surface is produced ; the projecting tufts 
are then carefully clipped to an even surface. In the E^t the 
rude wooden frames in which the warp-threads are stretched 
either stand upright upon, or are level with, the ground. They 
are easily transported and put together, and the weaving in them 
is done chiefly by wandering groups of weavers. The local 
surrotmdings, often those of rocky arid districts, in which 
Kurdish and other families weave carpets are well illustrated 
in Oriental Rugs by J. H. Munlford. For making pile carpets 
and rugs two traditional kndts jare in use; the first is termed 
the Turkish or Ghiordes knot, from Ghiordes, an old city not 
far from Brusa, It is in vogue principally throughout Asia 
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Minor, as far east as Kurdistan and the Caucasus, but it is abo 
used farmer south-east in parts of Persia and India. The yard 
of the pile is knotted in short lengths upon the warp-threads 
so that the two outstanding ends of each knot alternate with 
every two threads of the warp. The second traditional knot is 
the Persian or Sehna knot, which, though better calculated 
to produce a close, fine, even, velvety surface, has in many 
parts of Persia been abandoned for the Ghiordes knot, which 
is a trifle more easily tied. The Persian or Sehna knot is tied 
so that from every space between the warp-threads one end of 
the knot protrudes. The number of knots to the inch tied 
according to either the Turkish or Persian method is determined 
by the size and closeness of the warp-threads and the size and 
number of weft-threads thrown across after each row of knots. 
The patterns of the fabrics made by country weavers are usually 
taken by them from old rugs. But in towns where weaving is 
conducted under more organized conditions new patterns arc 
often devised, and are traced sometimes upon great cardboards, 
on which the stitches, or knots, are indicated by squares each 
painted in its proper colour. In some of the Persian carpets 
and rugs made at Sehna, Kirman and Tabriz, the warp 
is of silk, a material that contributes to fine compact pile 
textures. 

There is much uncertainty as to the period when cut pile 
carpets were first made in the East. Their texture is certainly 
akin to that of fustian and velvet ; while that of the omteof 
finer Persian carpets, which were not made much origlami 
earlier than about the 15th century, is practically not ptie 
distinguishable from velvet, having long or heavy pile. 

Fustian, the English name for a cut short pile textile, is derived 
from Fostat (old Cairo), and such material is likely to have been 
made there, as soon as anywhere else, by Saracens, especially 
during tlie propitious times of the Fatimite Khalifs, who for more 
than two centuries previously to the 13th century were noted 
for the encouragement they gave to all sorts of arts and manu- 
factures. It seems that velvet came into use in Europe not much 
earlier than the 14th century, and various French church inven- 
tories of the time contain entries of ^Hapis veins (cut pile carpets) 
d'aultre mer, d meitre par terre ” (see Essai sur Vhistoire des tapis^ 
series et tapis, by W. Chocqueel, Paris, 1863, pp. 22-23). It is an 
open question if the making of cut pile carpets in Persia or by 
Saracens elsewhere preceded that of fustiaas and velvets or 
whether the developments in making the three proceeded pari 
passu. 

The making of carpets with a flat surface, however, is probably 
far older than that of cut pile carpets, and characteristic of one 
such old method is that in the making of Soumak car- 
pets (Plate II. fig. 5), the ornament of which done in 
close needle stitches with coloured threads completely Murtmce. 
conceals the stout flax or hemp web which is the 
essential material of these carpets. Soumak is a distortion of 
Shemaka, a Caucasian town in the far east of Asia Minor. But 
so-called Soumak carpets are made in other districts, and the 
particular needlework used in them is practically of the same 
kind as that on a smaller scale used for the well-known Persian 
Nakshe or woman’s trousering, and again that used on a still 
smaller scale in the ornamentation of valuable Kashmir shawls. 
Quilted and chain-stitched cotton prayer and bath rugs from 
Persia are referred to in the article on Embroidery. 

Another method of making carpets with a flat surface is that 
of tapestry -weaving (see Plate II. fig. 4), which, according to 
existing and well - authenticated specimens of considerable 
antiquity (already referred to), app^rs to be the oldest of any 
historic process of ornamental weavii^ (see Tapestry). 

Very broadly considered, the traditional designs or patterns 
of Oriental carpets fall into two classes : the one, prevailing to 
a much larger extent than the other, seems to reflect li, 

the austerity of the Sunni or orthodox Mahommedans tmdittonai 
in making patterns with abstract geometric and deatgme in 
angular forms, stiff interlacing devices, cryptic 
and symbols and the like ; whilst the other suggests 
the freer thought of the Shiah or unorthodox sect, in 

v.ija 
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designs of ingenious blossom and leafy scrolls^ conventional 
aral^scjues^ botanical and animal forms, and cartouches enclosing 
Kufic inscriptions (see the splendid example known as the 
Ardcbil carpet, Plate III. fig. 7, and another in Plate IV. fig. 9). 
Types of the more austere design occur in carpets from Afghan- 
istan, Turkestan, Bokhara and Asia Minor, N.W. India and 
even Morocco, the other types of freer design being almost 
special to Persian rugs and carpets. 

Next in historic importance to Persia, Turkestan and Asia 
Minor is India, where the making of cut pile carpets — known 
as Kaiin and Kalicha — was presumably introduced 
by the Mahommedans during the latter part of the 
14th century. But the industry did not apparently 
attain impiortance until after the founding of the Mogul dynasty 
by Baber early in the i6th century. The designs mainly derived 
from those of Persian carpets of that period do not as a rule rise 
to the excellence of their prototypes. Historical centres of 
Indian carpet- making are in Kashmir, the Punjab and Sind, 
and at Agra, Mirzapur, Jubbulpore, Warangal in the Deccan, 
Malabar and Masulipatam. Velvets are richly embroidered in 
gold and silver thread at Benares and Murshidabad and used as 
ceremonial carpets, and silk pile carpets are made at Tanjore and 
Salem. For the most part the best of the Indian woollen pile 
carpets have been produced by workers of repute engaged by 
princes, great nobles and wealthy persons to carry on the craft 
m their dwellings and palaces. These groups of highly skilled 
workers as part of the household staff were paid fixed salaries, 
but they were also allowed to execute private orders. During 
the 19th century the carpet industry was developed in govern- 
ment gaols. Produced in great quantities the prison -made 
carpets as a rule are less well turned out, and the competition 
set up between them and the rugs and carpets of private factories 
has had a somewhat detrimental effect upon the industry 
generally. Older in origin than the cut pile carpets are those 
of thinner and flat surface texture, which from almost 
immemorial times have been woven in cotton with blue and 
white or blue and red stripes in the simplest way. These are 
called darts and satranjis, and are made chiefly in Benares and 
northern India. They are also made in the south and by such 
aborigines retaining primitive habits as the Todas of the Nilgiri 
Hills, a fact which points to the age of this particular method of 
making ground or floor coverings. 

A condition that has always controlled the designs of Oriental 
carpets is their rectanguler shape, more often oblong than 
Condition square. As a rule, there is a well-schemed border, 
controlling the main portion or field over which the 

dccigncof details of the pattern are symmetrically distributed. 
OHcntni Simpler patterns in the field of a carpet or rug consist 
** of repetitions of the same device or of a small number 
of different devices (see Plate II. fig. 4). Richer patterns 
display more organic pattern in the construction, of which the 
leading and continuous features are expressed as diversified 
bands, scrolls and curved stems ; amongst these latter are very 
varied devices which play either predominant or subordinate 
parts in the whole effect of the design (Plate III, fig. 7). 
Angular and simplified treatments of these elaborate designs 
are rendered in many Asia Minor or Turkey carpets (Plate I. 
fig. 3) ; but the typical flowing and more graceful versions are 
of Persian origin (see Plate III. fig. 7, and Plate IV. fig. 9), 
usually of the 16th century. Mingled in such intricate stem 
designs or “ arabesques '' are details many of which have been 
derived on the one hand from Sassanian and even from far 
earlier Mesopotamian emblematical ornament based on cheetahs 
seizing gazelles, on floral forms, blossoms and buds so well con- 
ventional^d in Assyrian decoration, and on the other hand 
from Chinese sources. The style, strong in suggestion 

of periods, seems to have been matured 

in MosU^|wed and damascened metal work of the lath and 
13th centurie^before its occurrence in Persian caipet designs, 
t^ finest of which were produced about the reign of Shah Abbas. 
A than this period are carpets designed chiefly 

ttCGMing tolR slMpler taste of the Sunnites, and such as these 


appw to be mentioned by Marco Polo (1256-1323) when 
writing that in Turcomania they weave the handsomest carpets 
in the world.” He quotes Conia (Konieh in Anatolia), Savast 
(Sivas in Asia Minor), some 300 m. north-east of Konieh, and 
Ca8saria.(Kaisaria or Caesaraea in Anatolia) as the chief weaving 
centres. It is the carpets from such places rather than from 
Persia that appear to have been the first Oriental ones known in 
Europe^ countries. 

Entries of Oriental carpets are frequent in the inventories of 
European cathedral treasures. In England, for instance, carpets 
are said to have been first employed by Queen Eleanor 
of Castile and her suite during the latter part of the £* 25 ?. " 
13th century, who had them from Spain, where their 
manufacture was apparently carried on by Saracens or Moors 
in the southern part of the country. On the other hand, 
Pierre Dupont, a master carpet-maker of the Savonnerie (see 
below), gives his opinion in 1632 that the introduction of carpet- 
making into France was due to the Saracens after their defeat 
by Charles Martel in a.d. 726. But more historically precise 
is the record in the book of crafts {Livre des metiers) by Etienne 
Boileau, provost of the merchants in Paris (1258-1268), of ” the 
tapicers or makers of tapis sarrasinois^ who say that their craft 
is for the service only of churches or great men like kings and 
nobles.” In the 13th and 14th centuries Saracen weavers of 
rich and ornamental stuffs were also employed at Venice, which 
was a chief centre for importing Oriental goods, including carpets, 
and distributing them through western Europe. Dr Bode, in 
his V order asiatische Knupfieppiche, instances Oriental carpets 
with patterns mainly of geometric and angular forms represented 
in frescoes and other paintings by Domenico di Bartolo (1440), 
Niccolo di Buonaccorso (1450), Lippo Memmi (1480) and others. 

Of greater interest perhaps, and especially as throwing light 
upon the trade in, if not the making of, carpets in England 
somewhat in the method of contemporary Turkey carpets, is 
the specimen represented in Plate III. fig. 6. This may have 
been made in England, where foreign workmen, especially 
Flemings, were from early times often encouraged to settle in 
order to develop industries, amongst which pile carpet-making 
probably and tapestry- weaving certainly were included. The 
earliest record of tapestry-weaving works in England is that of 
William Sheldon’s at Barcheston, Warwickshire, in 1509, and, 
besides wall hangings, carpets of tapestry-weaving were also 
possibly made there.- The cut pile carpet belonging to Lord 
Verulam (Plate III. fig. 6) was perhaps made at Norwich. It 
has a repeating and simply contrived continuous pattern of 
carnations and intertwining stems with a large lozenge in the 
centre bearing the royal arms of England with the letters E. R. 
(Elizabeth Regina) and the date 1570. It also has the arms of 
the borough of Ipswich and those of the family of Harbottle. 
The sequence or continuity of its border pattern fails in the 
comers at one end of the rug or carpet in a way very common 
to many Asia Minor and Spanish carpets (see Plate I. fig. 3, 
Plate II. fig. 4, and Plate IV. fig. 10); not, however, to the majority 
of Persian carpets (see Plate III. fig. 7, and Plate IV. fig. 8). A 
large cut pile carpet in the Victoria and Albert Museum has a 
repeating pattern of star devices, rather Moorish in style, with 
the inscription on one end of the border, ‘‘ Feare God and Keep 
His Commandments, made in the yeare 1603,” and in the field 
the shield of arms of Sir Edward Apsley of Thakeham, Sussex,* 
impaling those of his wife, Elizabeth Elmes of Lifford, Northamp- 
tonshire. This may have been made in England. A carpet of 
very similar design, especially in its border, is to be seen in a 
painting by Marc Gheeraedts of the conference at old Somerset 
House of English and Spcuiish plenipotentiaries (1604), now in 
the National Portrait Gallery, London. A more important and 

^ The tapissiers sarrasinois were apparently the makers of piled 
or velvety carpets, and have always been vmtten about in contra- 
distinction to the tapissiers de hauU lisse or tapissiers nostres, who it 
appears did not weave piled or velvety material, but made tapestry- 
woven hangings and coverings for f umiture.^ 

* In Haklu^'s Voyi^es mention is made pf directions having been 
givAr to Morgan Hubblethome, a dVCT. to proceed (about 1579) to 
Persia to learn the arts of dyeing ana of making carpets. 
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finer carpet belongs to the Girdlers’ Company (Plate IV. fig. 8)^ 
and is of Persian design^ into which are introduced the arms of 
the company, shields with eagles, and white panels with English 
letters, the monogram of R^rt Bell the master in 1634, but 
this was made at Lahore ^ to his order. 

Before dealing with later phases of the carpet industry in 
England, mention may now be made of Spanish carpets, of 
European as distinct from Saracenic or Persian 
design ; the making of them dates at least from the 
end of the 15th century or the beginning of the i6th 
century. It is only within recent years that specimens of them 
have been obtained for public collections, and at present little 
is known of the factories in Spain whence they came. A large 
and most interesting series is shown in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and a portion of one of the earlier of the Spanish cut 
pile carpets in that museum is given in Plate IV. fig. 10. The 
inner repeating pattern has suggestions of a lingering Moorish 
influence, but a superior version of it with better definition is to be 
seen in extant bits of Spanish shuttle- woven silks of the 16th 
century. The border of distorted dragon-like creatures is of a 
Renaissance style, and this style is more pronounced in other 
Spanish carpets having borders of poorly treated Italian 16th- 
century pilaster ornament. Beside cut pile, many Spanish 
carpets of the lyth and i8th centuries have looped and flat 
surfaces, and bear Spanish names and inscriptions ; many too are 
of needlework in tent or cross stitch. 

Another interesting class of very fine pile carpets that has also 
become known comparatively recently to collectors is the so- 
called Polish carpets, generally made of silk pile for 
omr^tu, ornament, which is distinctively Oriental, and of 
gold and silver thread textile for the ground, very 
much after the manner of early 17th-century Brusa fabrics. 
Many of these carpets are in the Czartoryski collection at Cracow. 
They are discussed by Dr Bode in his treatise on Oriental carpets 
already referred to. European coats of arms of the persons for 
whom they were made are often introduced into them, sometimes 
different in workmanship from that of the carpets, though there 
are specimens in which the workmanship is the same throughout. 
The details of their designs consist for the most part of arabesques 
and long curved serrated leaves similar to such as are commonly 
used in Rhodian pottery decoration of the 16th century, though 
more typical of those so frequent in 17th-century Turkish 
ornament. Various considerations lead to the conclusion that 
these so-called Polish carpets were probably made in either 
Constantinople or Damascus (iapete Damaschini frequently 
occur in Venetian inventories of the i6th century) rather than, as 
has been thought, by the Persian workmen employed at the 
Mazarski silk factory which lasted for a short period only during 
the 1 8th century at Sleucz in Poland. 

The European carpet manufactory, of which a continuous 
history for some two hundred and fifty years is recorded with 
exceptional completeness, is that which has been 
maintained under successive regimes, royal, imperial 
Prmnce. republican, in France — at the Hotel des Gobelins 

in Paris. Seventy years before its organization under 
Colbert in 1667 as a state manufactory {Manufacture Royale des 
Meubles de la Couronne), Henry IV. had founded royal art work- 
shops for all sorts of decorative work, at the Louvre ; and here in 
1604 a workroom was established for making Oriental carpets by 
the side of that which existed for making tapis fiamands. In 
1610 letters patent were granted to the Sieur Fortier, who has 
been reputed to be the first inventor in France of the art of 
making in silk and wool real Turkey and other piled carpets with 
grounds of gold thread, which must have been sumptuous 
fabrics probably resembling the so-called Polish carpets of this 
^te. Some ten years later it is recorded that Pierre Dupont and 
Simon Lourdet started a pile ca^t {tafis velouUs) manufactory 
at Chaillot (Paris) in large premises which had been used for the. 
manufacture of soap — ^whence the name of Savonnerie.” To 
this converted manufactory were traiisfwTed in 1631 the carpet- 
^ The Royal Factory at Lahore was established by Akbar the Great 
in the x6th century. 
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makers from the Louvre, and under the direct patronage of the 
crown it continued its operations for many years at GhSllot. It 
was not until 1828 that the making of tapis de la Savonnerie 
(pile carpets of a fine velvety character) was transferred to the 
Hotel des Gobelins. Here, in contradistinction to the Savonnerie 
carpets, are made others which, like those of Beauvais (where 
a manufactory of hangii^s and carpets was established by 
Colbert in 1664), are tapis ras ox non -piled carpets, being of 
tapestry -weaving, as also are those made by old-established 
firms at Aubusson and at Felletin, where the manufacture 
was flourishing, at the former place in 1732 and at the latter 
in 1737. 

Returning now to England, there are evidences towards the 
end of the 17th century, if not earlier, that Walloon and Flemish 
makers of Turkey pile carpets had settled and set up works in 
different parts of the country. A protective charter, for instance, 
was granted in 1701 by W^illiam III. to weavers in Axminster and 
Wilton. The ultimate celebrity of the pile carpet industry at 
Wilton was due mainly to the interest taken in it during the 
earlier part of the 18th century by Henry, earl of Pembroke and 
I Montgomery, who in the course of his travels abroad collected 
I certain French and Walloon carpet-makers to work for him in 
I Wiltshire — over them he put two Frenchmen, Antoine Dufossy 
and Pierre Jemale. More notable, however, than these is P^re 
Norbert, who naturalized himself as an Englishman, changed his 
name to Parisot, and started a manufactory of pile carpets and a 
training school in the craft at Fulham about 1751. In 1753 he 
wrote and published “ An account of the new manufactory of 
Tapestry after the manner of that at the Gobelins, and of carpets 
after the manner of that at Chaillot {i,e. Savonnerie) now under- 
taken at Fulham by Mr Peter Parisot.’^ Two refugee French 
carpet-makers from the Savonnerie had arrived in London in 
1750, and started weaving a specimen carpet in Westminster. 
Parisot, having found them out, induced the duke of Cumberland 
to furnish funds for their removal to better workrooms at 
Paddington. The carpet when finished was presented by the 
duke to the princess dowager of Wales. Parisot quarrelled with 
his two employees, enticed others to come over, ana then removed 
the carpet works from Paddington to Fulham. A worker, 
J. Baptiste Grignon, writing to Mr Parisot in Foulleme Manu- 
factory,*’ mentions the marked preference “ shown by the 
English court for velvet,” and how much a ** chair-back he had 
worked in the manner of the Savonnerie had been admired.” 
Correspondence published in the Nouvelles Archives de Vart 
frangais (1878) largely relates to the efforts of the French govern- 
ment to stop the emigration to England of workers from the 
Gobelins and the Savonnerie. Parisot’s Fulham works were sold 
up in 1755. He then tried to start a manufactory at Exeter, but 
apparently without success, as in 1756 his Exeter stock was sold 
in the Great Piazza auction rooms. Covent Garden. Joseph 
Baretti (Dr Johnson’s friend), writing from Plymouth on the 
1 8th of April 1760, alludes to his having that morning visited 
the Exeter manufactory of tapisseries de Gobelins ** founded by 
a distinguished anti -Jesuit — the renowned Father Nobcrt.” 
Previously to this a Mr Passavant of Exeter had received in 
1758 a premium from the Society of Arts of London for making a 
carpet in “ imitation of those brought from the East and called 
Turky carpets.” Similar premiums had been awarded by the 
society in 1757 to a Mr Mopre of Chiswell Street, Moorfields, and 
to a Mr Whitty of Axminster. In 1759 a society’s premium was 
won by Mr Jeffer of Frome. In the Transactions of the Socie y, 
vol. i., dated 1783, it is stated that by their rewards, the manu- 
facture of ” Turky carpets is now established in different parts of 
the kingdom, and brought to a degree of elegance and beauty 
wluch the Turky carpets never attained.” Such records^ as 
these convey a fair notion of the sporadic attempts which im- 
mediately preceded a systematic manufacture of pile carpets in 
this country. Whilst the Wilton industry survived, that actually 

• A wealthy serge-maker of Swiss nationality, who had been 
settled for some years in Exeter, and bought up the plant of Parisot 's 
Exeter works. (See BuXleiin de la sociiU de I htsiotre de I art franQais, 
Pt 97, vol. 1875 to 1878.) 
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carried on at Axminster died towards the end of the i8th century, 
and the name 4 >f Axminster like that of Savohnerie carpets now 
perpetuates the memory of a locally deceased manufactory, 
much as in a parallel way Brussels carpets seem to owe their name 
to the renown of Brussels as an important centre in the 15th and 
i6th centuries for tapestry-weaving. 

Before the existence of steam-driven carpet-making machinery 
in England, employers, following the example set by the French, 
applied the Jacquard apparatus, for regulating and 
2 facilitating the weaving of patterns, to the hand 
’manufacture of carpets. This was early in the 19th 
century ; a great acceleration in producing English carpets oc- 
curred, severely threatening the industry as pursued (largely for 
tapis ras) at Tournai in Belgium, at Nimes, Abbeville, Aubusson, 
Beauvais, Tourcoing and Lannoy in France. The severity of 
the competition, however, was still more increased when English 
enterprise, developing the inventions of Erastus B. Bigelow 
(1814-1879) of America and Mr William Wood of England, 
took the lead in perfecting Jacquard weaving carpet looms 
worked by steam, which resulted in the setting up of many power- 
loom carpet manufactories in the United Kingdom. It was 
not until 1880 that French pile carpet manufacturers began 
to adopt similar carpet power -looms, importing them from 
England. 

These machines for weaving pile carpets, either looped {botide) 
as in Brussels, or cut (veloute) as in Wilton or Axminster carpets^ 
were similar in all respects to such as had been in use by the 
important English manufacturers — Crossley of Halifax, Templeton 
of Glasgow, Humphreys of Kidderminster, Southwell of Bridg- 
north, and others. A so-called tapestry carpet weaving-loom 
was invented by Richard Whytock of Edinburgh in 1832, but 
it was not brought to sufficient completeness for sustained 
manufacture until 1855. The essential feature of Mr Whytock’s 
process was that the warp-threads were dyed and parti-coloured, 
in such a way that when woven the several points of colour 
formed the pattern of the whole fabric. Athough the name 
** tapestry ’’ is used, the texture of these wares has but a remote 
likeness to that of hand-made tapestry hangings and carpets 
such as those of the Gobelins and Aubusson manufactories, nor 
is it the same as the texture of Brussels carpets. Machine-made 
tapestry carpets are also called “ ingrain carpets, because the 
wool or worsted is dyed in the grain, i,e, before manufacture. 
Germany in her manufacture of carpets resorts chiefly to the 
“ ingrain ” process, but in common with Holland and Belgium 
she produces pile (looped and cut) carpets from power-looms. 
In the United States of America there are many similar and very 
important carpet manufactories ; and Austria produces fine cut 
pile carpets (vdoutes), the designs of which are largely derived 
from those of the Aubusson tapes try- woven carpets {tapis ras). 

Lengths or pieces of felt and other substantial material are 
frequently made for floor and stair carpeting, and are often 
printed with patterns. These of course come into quite another 
class technically. The technological aspects of the several 
branches of carpet manufacture by machinery are treated in 
the articles on Textile-Printing and Weaving. Briefly, the 
products of carpet manufacture practically fall into three main 
divisions: (i) Pile carpets {tapis moquettes) which are either 
looped {houcU) or cut {veloute) ; (2) flat surface carpets {tapis ras) 
as in hand tapestry-woven material ; and (3) printed stuffs 
used for carpeting. 

Whilst the production of carpets by steam pow'er predomi- 
nates in Europe and the United States of America, and at 
one time appeared to be giving the coup de grdee to 
JJ^JJ^^^the craft of making carpets by hand, there has been in 
times a revival in this latter, and many carpets 
characteristic modem design, several of them 
mado^lHmgland, are due to the influence of the late William 
devoted much of his varied energies to tapestry 
pile carpet weaving by hand, both of which crafu 
atM p Htifostered as cottage industries in parts of Ireland, as 
weimW England. At the same time leading English carpet 
manufactureii continue to produce hand-made carpets as 


occasion requires. In France a much more systematic existence 
of tepestry weaving and pile carpet making by hand has teen 
maintained aiiB is of course attributable to the perennial activity 
of tte state tapestry works m Paris (at the Gobelins workshops) 
and in Beauvais, and of corresponding works managed by private 
enterprise at Aubusson and elsewhere. 

Designing patterns for English carpet manufacture is now 
more organized than it was, and greater thought and invention 
are given to devising ornament suitable to the purpose of floor 
coverings. Before 1850 and for a few years later, rather rude 
realistic representations of animals and botanical forms (decadent 
versions of Savonnerie designs) were often wrought in rugs and 
carpets, and survivals of these arc still to be met with, but the 
lessons that have been subsequently derived from intelligent study 
of Oriental designs have resulted in the definite designing of 
conventional forms for surface patterns. The early movement 
in this direction owes much to the teaching of Owen Jones, 
and in its later and rather freer phases the Morris influence has 
been powerful. Schools of art at Glasgow, at Manchester, Bir- 
mingham and elsewhere in the United Kingdom have trained 
and continue to train designers, whose work has contributed 
to the formation of an English style with a new note, which, as 
a French writer puts it, has created a sensation in France, in 
Germany, in fact in all Europe and America. 

France retains that facility of execution and liveliness in 
invention which have been nurtured for over three hundred 
years by systematic governmental solicitude for education 
in decorative design and enterprise in perfecting manufacture. 
Her Aubusson and Savonnerie carpets have maintained a style 
of design in form and colour entirely different from any that 
clearly throws back to Oriental principles, and many of the 
designs for the finer and larger of these carpets are schemed 
with large central oval panels, garlands of flowers and fantastic 
frames very much on the plan of what is frequently to be seen 
in the decoration of ceilings. At the same time the style called 
Vart nouveau has become developed. It largely grows from 
very fanciful dispositions of free-growing natural forms, as well 
as curiously curved and tenuous forms, many of which are 
bone-like and fibre-like in character, flat in treatment and rather 
thin and washy in colour, and its influence has slightly percolated 
into designs for pile carpets. This style, sometimes intermixed 
with the more robust, less fantastic and rather fuller-coloured 
English style, has found followers in England, America and 
(Germany, but the bulk of the designs now used in power carpet 
looms seems to be mainly of Oriental descent. 

The more important art museums in Europe contain collections 
of Oriental carpets, and the history of many is fairly well estab- 
lished. The subject has tecome one of serious study, the results 
of which have been published and elucidated by means of well- 
executed coloured reproductions of carpets and rugs preserved 
in both public and private collections. 

Bibliography. — ^(j) An Account of the New Manufactory of 
Tapestry after the manner of that at the Gobelins : and of Carpets 
after the manner of that at Chaillot, S'C., now undertaken at Fulham, 
by Mr Peter Parisot (London, Dodsley, 1753* 8vo). This is prob- 
ably the only account of carpet-making in England during the i8th 
century ; it is of peculiar interest in that respect, and as containing 
a statement that “ the Manufacture of Chaillot is altogether of wool, 
and worked in the manner of Velvet. All sorts of Figures of Men 
and Animals may be imitated in this work ; but Fruits and Flowers 
answer better ; and the properest employment for this Art is to 
make Caipets and all sorts of Skreens.” (2) Essai sur Vhistoire et 
la situation actuelle de Vindustrie des tapisseries et tapis, by W. 
Choequeel (Paris, 1863). (3) Vol. xi. of Reports on the Paris Uni- 
versal Exhibition of 186^, containing “ Report on Caimets, Tapestry 
and other stuffs for Furniture,” by Matthew Digby Wyatt, 

F. S.A. (1868). In reviewing the modem products shown at the 
exhibition. Sir Digby Wyatt discusses at some length the aesthetics 
of carpet design. (4) British Manufacturing Industries, edited by 

G. Phillips Bevan, ** Caipets,” by Christopher Fresser (London, 
1876). (5) A tUmentaliscke T eppichmuster naeh Bildem und Originalen 
des xv,-xvi, Jdhrkunderts, by J ulius Lessing (Berlin, 1 877). Numemus 
references are made in tlm illustrated work to the caipet designs 
that occur in paintings by Italian and Flemish masters. (6) Eastern 
Curpets, by Vincent J. Robinson, with water-colour drawings by E. 
Julia Robinson (London, 1882, large 4to). In this publication. 
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Plate 111. 



Fig. 6.— cut PILE WORSTED CARPET. 

BEARING ROYAI. ARMS OF ENGLAND WITH 
E. R. (ELIZABETH REGINA); DATE IKO. 


Fig. 7. —VERY FINE CUT PILE PERSIAN CARPET KNOWN AS THE 
HOLY CARPET OF THE MOSQUE AT ARDEBIL. 
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Fig. 8. — fine cut PILE LAHORE CARPET (c. 
i66a) belonging TO THE GIRDT.ERS’ COM- 
PANY AND PRESERVED IN THEIR HALL IN 
LONDON. OF PERSIAN DESIGN. 
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Fig. 9.— corner OF A CUT PILE CARPET OF PERSIAN 
MANUFACTURE. 16tii CENTURY. 
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Fig. io.— cut PILE CARPET OF SPANISH MANUFACTURE, 
EARLY 16th CENTURY. 
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'wfhich preoedfis by nine or ten ynafs th^ tnorc lenmed works by Riegl 
and Bode, there are two examples, one ascribed to the manufacto^ 
at Alcaraz in La Mancha, and one to the supposed manufactory of 
the 17th century at Warsaw. By the light of later and more com- 
plete investigations Mr Robinson’s ascriptions are scarcely borne 
out. (7) Oriental Carpets, by Herbert Coxon (London. 1884, 8vo). 
(8) Altorientalische Teppiche, by Alois Riegl (Leipzig, 1891) ; a 
useful book of reference (containing thirty-six ulustrationsl of 
manufacturing, archaeological and artistib mterest, (9) Jakntuch 
der kunstkistorischen Sammlungen d$s AUetkdeksien Kaiserhauses, 
vol. xiii, (Wien, 1892). Containing an important and finely illus- 
trated article, “ Altcrc orientalische Tg)piche aus dem Besitze de» 
AllerhSchsten Kaiscrhauses,'rby Alois Kiegl, in the course of which 
comparisons are made between the designs in Persian MS. illustra- 
tions, in engraved metal work and those of Carpets. (10) Oriental 
Carpets, publishiod by the Austrian Commercial Museum (English 
edition by C. Purdon Clarke) (Vienna. 1892-1896). This contains a 
series of monograplis by I. M. Slockel, Smyrna ; Dr William Bode, 
Berlin ; Vincent Robinson, London ; M. Gerspach, Paris ; T. A. 
Churchill, Tehran ; Sir George Bird wood, I^mdon ; C. Purdon 
Clarke, London ; and Alois Ricgl, Vienna, and a preface by A. von 
Scala, Vienna, (ii) Ancient Oriental Carpets, a supplement to the 
above, four parts containing twenty-five plates with text (Leipzig, 
1906, large folio). (12) Vorderasiatische KnUpfteppiche axis dlterer 
Zeit, by Wilhelm Bode (Leipzig^ 1901). This learned treatise gives 
inter alia suggestive notes upon the production of the so-called 
Polish carpets and of Spanish carjjets. (13) Ein orientalischer 
Teppich vom Jahre 1202 und die dltesten orientaltschen Teppiche, by 
Alois Riegl (Berlin. 1895). A coloured illustration is given of a pile 
curtain with a triple niclie design and an Armenian inscription that 
it was made by “ Gorzi the Artist ” to the glory of the church of 
St Hripsime— an Armenian martyr. The date 651 appears in the 
inscription, but Riegl adduces valid reasons for reading it as the 
equivalent of a.o. 1202. Another pile carpet of conventional garden 
design, probably not of earlier manufacture than 14th century, is 
also illustrated and carefully discussed, especially in connexion with 
the appearance in it of well-authenticated Sassaiiid devices — streams 
with fishes and birds, &c. (14) Report on Carpets at the Paris 
Exhibition 0] igoo, by Ferdinand Leborgne (1901, 8vo). (15) 

Oriental Rugs, by John Kimberly Mumford (London, 1901), ♦con- 
tains twenty-four colour-platc and autotype reproductions of rugs 
and eight photo-engravings of phases of the ru^ industry — amongst 
which latter are; “A Nomad Studio," "Kurdish Girls at the 
Loom." " Boy Weavers of Tabriz," and a " Rug Market in Iran." 

(16) Rugs, Oriental and Occidental, by Rosa Belle Holt (('hicago, 
1901), well illustrated, with colour-plate reproductions of various 
types of rugs, including less known Chinese and Navajo specimens. 

(17) The Art Workers' Quarterly, vol. iii. No. n, July 1904; article 
on the pile carpet belonging to the Worshipful Company of Girdlers 
of the City of London, by A. F. Kendrick, with a colour plate of 
this remarkable carpet, made to the order of the master of the com- 

any in 1634 at Lahore. {18) Journal of Indian Art and Industry : 
ndian Carpets and Rugs (parts 87 to 94) (London, J905 and 
1906). Upwards of ninety-nine illustrations of many varieties of 
Indian and Persian carpets are given in this publication, a large 
number showing debased versions of fine designs, e.g. some from the 
Punjab, Warangal, Mirzapur and Elura; those from Yarkand 
exhibit Talar and Chinese influences. (19) A History of Oriental 
Carpets before jSoo, by F. R. Martin, published by the State Printing 
Ofiice in Vienna (Bernard Quaritch, London, 1906). This contains 
a series of excellent reproductions in colours of Oriental carpets, 
many of which, being presents to kings of Sweden by the shah 
of Persia in the 17th century, are to be seen in the castles of Stock- 
holm and Coperdiagcn — others arc in the Imperial Museum at 
Constantinople or belong to private owners. (A. S. C.) 

€ARPET«BA6fiBR, a political slang term for a person who 
stands as a candidate for election in a locality in which he is a 
stranger. It is particularly used of such a candidate sent down 
by the central party organization. The term was first used in 
the western states of America of speculative bankers who were 
said to have started business with no other property than what 
they could carry in a carpet-bag, and absconded when they 
failed* The term became of general use in American politics 
in the reconstruction period after the Civil War, as a term 
of contempt for the northern political adventurers in the South 
who, by the help of the negro vote, gained control of the ad** 
ministration. : ^ ^ ^ ^ 

CARPBT^KinGllT^ pit^jeil one ^o has been knighted in 
time erf peace bn the cki^t before the king^s throne, and not 
on the field of battk As nb immedia^ for valour. It is 

used as a term of broach for a sddier/ w^ at home, 
and avoids active service and its hardships^ with a particular 
mference to the cai^t of a ladyV blM^^ whi^ such a 
/omioaf soldier lingers. 
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OAJUPli GIROLAMO MA (1501-1556), Italian histotical and 
portrait painter, born at Ferrara, was one of Benvenuto Garo- 
falo’s best pupils. Becoming infatuated with the work of Cor- 
reggio, he quitted Ferrara, and spent several years in copying 
that master's p^tings at Parma, Modena and elsewhere, 
succeeding in aping his mannerisms so well as to be able to 
dispose of his own works as originals by ( orreggio. It is probable 
that not a few pictures yet attributed to the great painter are in 
reality the work of his parasite. Da Carpi’s best paintings are 
a Descent of the Holy Spirit, in the church of St Francis at 
Rovigo; a Madonna, an Adoration of the Magi, and a St 
Catharine, at Bologna ; and the St George and the St Jerome, 
at Ferrara. 

CARPLUGO DA, Italian 15th-century painter, was long held the 
inventor of the art of painting in chiaroscuro, afterwards brought 
to such perfection by Parmigiano and by Baltasar Peruzzi of 
Siena. The researches of Michael Huber (i 727-1804) and Johann 
Gottlob Immanuel Breitkopf (1719-1794) have proved, however, 
that this art was known and practised in Germany by Johann 
Ulrich Pilgrim (Wachtlin) and Nikolaus Alexander Mair (1450- 
c. 1520), at least as early as 1499, while the date of the oldest 
of Da Caiq)i’s prints is 1 518. Printing in chiaroscuro is performed 
by using several blocks. Da Carpi usually employed three- 
one for the outline and darker shadows, another for the lighter 
shadows, and a third for the half-tint. By means of them he 
printed engravings after several pictures and after some of the 
cartoons of Raphael. Of these a Sybil, a Descent from the 
Cross, and a History of Simon the ^rccrer are the most 
remarkable. 

CARPI, a Dacian tribe established upon the lower Danube 
from the 1st century b.c. They rose to considerable power 
during the 3rd century a.d., and claiming to be superior to the 
Goths accordingly demanded that their incursions into Roman 
territory likewise should be bought off by tribute. When tliis 
was refused they invaded in force, but were l^eaten hack l)y the 
emperor Philip. After this they joined with the Goths in their 
successful inroads until both nations were defeated by Claudius 
Gothicus. Later, after repeated defeats under Diocletian and 
Galerius, they were taken under Roman protection and the 
greater part established in the provinces of Pannonia and 
Moesia ; some were left beyond the Danube, and they are last 
heard of as allies of the Huns and Sciri in the time of Theodosius 
I. Ptolemy speaks of Harpii and a town Harpis. This was no 
doubt the form the name assumed in the mouths of their 
Germanic neighbours, Bastamae and Goths. (E. H. M.) 

CARPI, a town and episcopal see of Emilia, Italy, in the 
province of Modena, 9 m. N.N.W. by rail from the town of 
Modena, Pop. (1905) 7118 (town), 27,135 (commune). It is 
the junction of a branch line to Reggio nell’ Emilia via Correggio, 
and the centre of a fertile agricultural district. Carpi contains 
several Renaissance liuildings of interest, the facade of the old 
cathedral (an early Romanesque building in origin, with some 
early 15th-century frescoes), the new cathedr^ (after 1513), 
perhaps the nave of S. Niccold and a palace, fidl being by 
Baldassare Peruzzi : while the prince’s palace (with a good 
court and a chapel containing frescoes by Bernardino Loschi of 
Parma, 1489-1540) and the colonnades opposite the theatre 
are also good. These, and the fortifications, are all due to 
Alberto Pio of Carpi, a pupil of Aldus Manutius, expelled in 
1525 by Charles V., the principality being given to the house of 
Este. . 

CARPINl, JOAIINB8 BE PLANO, the first noteworthy Euro- 
pean explorer of the Mongol empire (in the 13th century)^ 
and the author of the earliest important Western work on 
northern and central Asia, Russian Europe, and other reg^ns 
of the Tatar dominion. He appears to have been a native of 
Umbria, where a place formerly called Pian del Carpine^ but now 
Piano della Magione, stands near Perugia, on the remd to Cortona. 
He was one of the companions and disciples of his countryman 
St Francis of Assisi, and from sundry mdicalabtis can hardly 
have been younger than the latter, born in 1x82. Joannes bo^e 
a high repute in the order, and took a foremost part in the 
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propagation of its teaching in northern Europe^ holding suc- 
cessively the offices of warden {custos) in Saxony^ and of provincial 
{minister) of Germany, and afterwards of Spain, perhaps of 
Barbary, and of Cologne. He was in the last post at thie time of 
the great Mongol invasion of eastern Europe and of the disastrous 
battle of Liegnitz (April 9, 1241), which threatened to cast 
European Christendom beneath the feet of barbarous hordes. 
The dread of the Tatars was, however, still on men’s mind four 
years later, when Pope Innocent IV. despatched the first formal 
Catholic mission to the Mongols (1245), partly to protest against 
the latter’s invasion of Christian lands, partly to gain trustworthy 
information regarding the hordes and their purposes; behind 
there may have lurked the beginnings of a policy much developed 
in after-time — that of opening diplomatic intercourse with a 
power whose alliance might be invaluable against Islam. 

At the head of this mission the pope placed Friar Joannes, 
at this time certainly not far from sixty-five years of age ; and 
to his discretion nearly everything in the accomplislunent of 
the mission seems to have been left. The legate started from 
Lyons, where the pope then resided, on Easter day (April 16, 

1245) , accompanied by another friar, one* Stephen of Bohemia, 
who broke down at Kanev near Kiev, and was left behind. 
After seeking counsel of an old friend, Wenceslaus, king of 
Bohemia, Carpini was joined at Breslau by another Minorite, 
Benedict the Pole, appointed po act as interpreter. The on- 
ward journey lay by Kiev ; the Tatar posts were entered at 
Kanev ; and thence the route ran across the Dnieper {Neper y 
Nepere, in Carpini and Benedict) to the Don and Volga {Ethil in 
Benedict ; Carpini is the first Western to give us the modern 
name). Upon the last-named stood the Ordu or camp of Batu, 
the famous conqueror of eastern Europe, and the supreme 
Mongol commander on the western frontiers of the empire, as 
well as one of the most senior princes of the house of Jenghiz. 
Here the envoys, with their presents, had to pass between two 
fires, before being presented to the prince (beginning of April 

1246) . Batu ordered them to proceed onward to the court of 
the supreme khan in Mongolia ; and on Easter day once more 
(April 8, 1246) they started on the second and most formidable 
part of their journey — “ so ill,” writes the legate, “ that we could 
scarcely sit a horse ; and throughout all that Lent our food had 
been nought but millet with salt and water, and with only snow 
melted in a kettle for drink.” Their bodies were tightly bandaged 
to enable them to endure the excessive fatigue of this enormous 
ride, which led them across the Jaec or Ural river, and north of 
the Caspian and the Aral to the Jaxartes or Syr Daria {quidam 
fluvius magnus cujus nomen ignoramus), and the Mahommedan 
cities which then stood on its banks ; then along the shores of 
the Dzungarian lakes ; and so forward, till, on the feast of St 
Mary Magdalene (July 22), they reached at last the imperial 
camp called Sira Orda {i.e. Yellow Pavilion), near Karakorum 
and the Orkhon river — ^this stout-hearted old man having thus 
ridden something like 3000 m. in 106 days. 

Since the deadi of Okkodai the imperial authority had been 
in interregnum. Kuyuk, Okkodai’s eldest son, had now been 
desi^^ted to the throne ; his formal election in a great Kurultai, 
or diet of the tribes, took place while the friars were at Sira Orda, 
along with 3000 to 4000 envoys and deputies from all p>arts of 
Asia and eastern Europe, bearing homage, tribute and presents. 
They afterwards, on the 24th of August, witnessed the formal 
enthronement at another camp in the vicinity called the Golden 
Ordu, after which they were presented to the emperor. It was 
not till November that they got their dismissal, baring a letter 
to the pope in Mongol, Arabic and Latin, which was little else 
than a brief imperious assertion of the khan’s office as the scourge 
of God. Then commenced their long winter journey homeward ; 
often they had to lie on the bare snow, or on the ground scraped 
bare of snow with the travdler’s foot. They reached Kiev on the 
9th of June 1247. There, and on their further journey, ihe 
Slavonic Christians welcomed them as risen from the dead, with 
tetive hospitality. Crossing the Rhine at Colc^e, they found 
the pope still at Lyons, and there delivered their report and the 
khan’s letter. 


Not long afterwards Friar Joannes was rewarded with the 
archbishopric of Antivari in Dalmatia, and was sent as legate 
to St Louis. The date of his death may be fixed, with the help 
of the Franciscan Mart^ology and other authorities, as the ist 
of August 1252 ; hence it is clear that John did not long survive 
the hardships of his journey. 

He recorded the information that he had collected in a work, 
variously entitled in the MSS. Historia Mongalorum quos nos 
Tartaros appellamus, and Liber Tartarorum, or Tatarorum. This 
tqsatise is divided into eight ample chapters on the country, 
climate, manners, religion, character, histoiy, policy and tactics 
of the Tatars, and on the best way of opposing them, followed by 
a single (ninth) chapter on the regions passed through. The 
book thus answers to its title. Like some other famous medieval 
itineraries it shows an entire absence of a traveller’s or author’s 
egotism, and contains, even in the last chapter, scarcely any 
personal narrative. Carpini was not only an old man when 
he went cheerfully upon this mission, but was, as we know 
from accidental evidence in the annals of his order, a fat and 
heavy man {vir gravis et corpulentus), insomuch that during his 
preachings in Germany he was fain, contrary to Franciscan pre- 
cedent, to ride a donkey. Yet not a word approaching more 
nearly to complaint than those which we have quoted above 
appears in his narrative. His book, both as to personal and 
geographical detail, is inferior to that written a few years later 
by a younger brother of the same Order, Louis IX. ’s most 
noteworthy envoy to the Mongols, William of Rubrouck or 
Rubruquis. But in spite of these defects, due partly to his con- 
ception of his task, and in spite of the credulity with which he 
incorporates the Oriental tales, sometimes of childish absurdity, 
from which Rubruquis is so free, Friar Joannes’ Historia is in 
many ways the chief literary memorial of European overland 
expansion before Marco Polo. It first revealed the Mongol 
world to Catholic Christendom ; its account of Tatar manners, 
customs and history is perhaps the best treatment of the 
subject by any Christian writer of the middle ages. We may 
especially notice, moreover, its four name-lists : — of the nations 
conquered by the Mongols ; of the nations which had up to this 
time (1245-1247) successfully resisted ; of the Mongol princes ; 
and of the witnesses to the truth of his narrative, including 
various merchants trading in Kiev whom he had met. All these 
catalogues, unrivalled in Western medieval literature, are of the 
utmost historical value. To the accuracy of Carpini’s statements 
upon Mongol life, a modern educated Mongol, Galsang Gomboyev, 
has borne detailed and interesting testimony (see Melanges asiat. 
tires du Bullet, Hist. Philol. de VAcad. Imp. de St- Peter sbourg, 
ii. p. 650, 1856). 

The book must have been prepared immediately after the , 
return of the traveller, for the Friar Salimbeni, who met him in 
France in the year of his return (1247), gives us these interesting 
par|jpilars : — ” He was a clever and conversable man, well 
letdM, a great' discourse!, and full of a diversity of experience. 

. ,, v^e wrote a big book about the Tattars {sic), and about other 
marvelscthat he had seen, and whenever he felt weary of telling 
about the Tattars, he would cause that book of his to be read, as 
I have often heard and seen ” (^Xhron. Fr. Salimbeni Parmensis” 
in Monum. Histor. ad Prov. et Placent. pertinentia, Parma, 1857). 

For a long time the work was but partially known, and ^t 
chiefiy through an abridgment in the vast compilation of Vin- 
cent of Beauvais {Speculum Historiale) made in the generation 
following the traveller’s own, and printed first in 1473. Hakluyt 
(1598) and Bergeron (1634) published portions of the origin^ 
work ; but the complete and genuine text was not print^ till 
1838, when it was put forth by the late M. D’Avezac, an editorial 
masterpiece, embodied (1839) in the 4th volume of the Re^il 
de voyages et de mimoires of the Geographical Society of Paris. 

Joannes’ companion, Benedictus Polonus^ also left a brief 
narrative taken down from his oral relation. This was first 
published by M. D’Avezac in the work Just named. 

The following four MSS. may be noticed : (i) ** Corpus,’* i.e. 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, No. 181 ; (2) “ Petau,” i.e. 
Leiden University, 77 (formerly X04)— both these are certainly eariier 
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than 1300 ; (3) “ Colbert," i.e. Paris, National library. Ponds Lat. 
2477, of about 1350 ; (4^ " I-ondon-Lumley," London, British 
Museum, MSS. Reg. 13 A xiv., of late 13th century. Three other 
MSS. certainly exist ; yet six more are perhaps to be found, but 
none of these possesses the value of those given above. Besides 
the editions referred to in the body of the article, wo may also men- 
tion (i) P. Girolamo Golubovich, Diblioteca bio-bibliografica della 
Terra Santa e delV Oriente Francescano (1906), vol. i. (1215-1300), pp. 

1 90-2 13; (2) William of Rubruck . . . with . . . John of Rian de 
Carpine, edited by W. W. Rockhill, Hakluyt Society (1900), especi- 
ally pp. 1-39 ; (3) C, Raymond Beazley, Dawn of Modern Geo^aphy, 
ii. (1901), 279-317. 375-3S0; iii. 85, 544, S53; and Carptni and 
Rubruquis, Hakluyt Society (1903), especially pp. vii.-xviii. 43-144, 
249-295. (H. Y. ; C. R. B.) 

CARPOCRATES, a Gnostic of the 2nd century, about whose 
life and opinions comparatively little is known. He is said to 
have been a native of Alexandria and by birth a Jew. His 
family, however, seem to have been converted to Christianity. 
With Epiphanes, his son, he was the leader of a philosophic 
school basing its theories mainly upon Platonism, and striving 
to amalgamate Plato’s Republic with the Christian ideal of 
human brotherhood. The image of Jesus was crowned along 
with those of Pythagoras, Plato and Aristotle. Carpocrates 
made especial use of the doctrines of reminiscence and pre- 
existence of souls. He regarded the world as formed by inferior 
spirits who are out of harmony with the supreme unity, knowledge 
of which is the true Gnosis. The souls which remember their 
pre-existing state can attain to this contemplation of unity, 
and thereby rise superior to all the ordinary doctrines of religion 
or life. Jesus is but a man in whom this reminiscence is unusually 
strong, and who has consequently attained to unusual spiritual 
excellence and power. To the Gnostic the things of the world 
are worthless ; they are to him matters of indifference. From 
this position it easily followed that actions, being merely external, 
were morally indifferent, and that the true Gnostic should 
abandon himself to every lust with perfect indifference. The 
express declaration of these antinomian principles is said to have 
been given by Epiphanes. The notorious licentiousness of the 
sect was the carrying out of their theory into practice. 

CARPZOV (Latinized Carpzovius), the name of a family, many 
of whose members attained distinction in Saxony in the 17th 
and 1 8th centuries as jurists, theologians and statesmen. The 
family traced its origin to Simon Carpzov, who was burgomaster 
of Brandenburg in the middle of the i6th century, and who left 
two sons, Joachim (d. 1628), master-general of the ordnance in 
the service of the king of Denmark, and Benedikt (1565-1624), 
an eminent jurist. 

Benedikt Carpzov was born in Brandenburg on the 22nd 
of October 1565, and after studying at Frankfort and Witten- 
berg, and visiting other German universities, was made doctor 
of laws at Wittenberg in 1590. He was admitted to the faculty 
of law in 1592, appointed professor of institutions in 1599, and 
promoted to the chair Digesti infortiati ei novi in 1601. In 
1602 he was summoned by Sophia, widow of the elector 
Christian I. of Saxony, to her court at Colditz, as chancellor, and 
was at the same time appointed councillor of the court of appeal 
at Dresden. After the death of the electress in 1623 he returned 
to Wittenberg, and died there on the 26th of November 1624, 
leaving five sons. He published a collection of writings entitled 
Disputationes juridicae. 

Benedikt Carpzov (1595-1666), second of the name, was the | 
second son of the preceding, and like him was a great lawyer. 
He was bom at Wittenberg on the 27th of May 1595, was at first j 
a professor at Leipzig, obtained an honourable post' at Dresden 
in 1639, became ordinary of the faculty of jurists at Leipzig 
in 1645, and was named privy councillor at Dresden in 1653. 
Among his works which a very extensive influence on the 
admimstration of justice, even beyond the limits of Saxony, are 
Definitiones farenses (1638), Practica nova Imperialis Saxonica 
rerum criminalium (1635), Opus dedsionum Vlustrium Saxoniae 
(1646), Processus juris Saxoniei (1657), and others. He did 
much, both by his writings and by his offidal work, to systematize 
the b^y of German jurisprud^ce which had resulted from the 
intersection of the common law of Saxony with the Roman and 
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Canon laws. His last years were spent at Leipzig, and his time 
was entirely devoted to sacred studies. He read the Bible 
through fifty-three times, studying also the comments of Osiander 
and Cramer, and making voluminous notes. These have been 
allowed to remain in manuscript. He died at Leipzig on the 
30th of August 1666. 

Johann Benedikt Carpzov (1607-1657), fourth son of the first 
Benedikt, was bom at Rochlitz in 1607. He became professor 
of theology at Leipzig in 1643, made himself chiefly known by 
his Isagoge in Libras Ecclesiarum Lutheranarum Symbolicos (pub- 
lished in 1665), at Leipzig on the 22nd of October 1657, 

leaving five sons, all of whom attained some literary eminence. 

August Carpzov (1612-1683), fifth son of the first Benedikt, 
distinguished himself as a diplomatist. Born at Colditz on the 
4th of June 1612, he studied at the universities of Wittenberg, 
Leipzig and Jena, and in 1637 was appointed advocate of the 
court of justice (Hofgericht) at Wittenberg. Entering the service 
of Frederick William II., duke of Saxe-Altenburg, he took part 
in the negotiations which led to the peace of Westphalia in 1648, 
and was appointed chancellor by the duke in 1649. From 1672 
to 1680 he was chief minister of Ernest I. and Frederick I., 
dukes of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, and died at Coburg on the 19th 
of November 1683. August, wlio was a man of earnest piety, 
wrote Der gekreuzigte Jesus (1679) and some treatises on 
jurisprudence. 

Johann Gottlob Carpzov (1679-1767), grandson of Johann 
Benedikt, was born at Dresden in 1679. He was educated at 
Wittenberg, Leipzig and Altdorf, became a learned theologian, 
and in 1719 was appointed professor of Oriental languages at 
Leipzig. In 1730 he was made superintendent and first pastor 
at Liibeck. His most important works were the Introductio 
in libras canonicos bibliorum Veleris Testamenti (1721), Critica 
sacra V.T. (1728), and Apparatus Historico-criticus Antiquitatum 
V. Test. (1748). He died at Liibeck on the 7th of April 1767. 

Johann Benedikt Carpzov (1720-1803), great-grandson of 
the first Johann Benedikt, was born at Leipzig, became professor 
of philosophy there in 1747, and in the following year removed 
to Hclmstadt as professor of poetry and Greek. In 1749 he was 
named also professor of theology. He was author of various 
philological works, wrote a dissertation on Mencius, and pub: 
lished an edition of Musaeus. He died on the 28th of April 1803. 

On the family of Carpzov, see Drcyhaiipt, Reschreibung des 
Saalkreises, Beilagcn zu Theil 2. S. 26. 

CARRANZA, BARTOLOM^ (1503-1576), Spanish theologian, 
sometimes called de Miranda or de Carranza y Miranda, younger 
son of Pedro Carranza, a man of noble family, was bom at 
Miranda d’Arga, Navarre, in 1503. He studied (15 15-1520) 
at Alcald, where Sancho Carranza, his uncle, was professor; 
entering (1520) the Dominican order, and then (1521-1525) 
at Salamanca and at Valladolid, where from 1527 he was teacher 
of theology. No Spaniard save Melchior Canus rivalled him in 
learning ; students from all parts of Spain fiocked to hear him. 
In 1530 he was denounced to the Inquisition as limiting the papal 
power and leaning to opinions of Erasmus, but the process failed ; 
he was made professor of philosophy and (1533-1539) regent 
in theology. In 1539, as representative to the chapter-general 
of his order he visited Rome ; here he was made doctor of theo- 
logy, and while he mixed with the liberal circle associated with 
Juan de Valdes, he had also the confidence of Paul III. Return- 
ing to Valladolid, he acted as censor {cuaUficador)- of books 
(including versions of the Bible) for the Inquisition. In 1540 
he was nominated to the sees of Canaria and of Cusco, Peru, 
but declined both. Charles V. chose him as envoy to the council 
of Trent (1546). He insisted on the imperative duty of bishops 
and cler^ to reside in their benefices, publishing at Venice 
(1547) his discourse to the council De necessaria residenHa 
personali, which he treated as juris divini. His Lenten sermon 
to the council, on justification, caused much remark. He was 
made provincial of his order for Castile. Charles sent him to 
England (1554) with his son Philip on occasion of the manias 
wim Mary. He became Mary’s confessor, and laboured earnestly 
for the re-establishment of the old religion, especially in Oxford. 
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In 1 557 Philip appointed him to the archbishopric of Toledo ; he 
accepted with reluctance, and was consecrated at Brussels on 
the 27th of February 1 5 58. He was at the deathbed of Charles V. 
(21st of September) and gave him extreme unction ; this raised 
a curious controversy as to whether Charles, in his last moments, 
had been infected with Lutheranism. The same year he was 
again denounced to the Inquisition, on the ground of his Comen- 
iariossobreelCaiechismo^Axityrtvp, iSS^)* which in 1563, however, 
was approved by a commission of the council of Trent. He had 
evidently lost favour with Philip, by whose order he was arrested 
at Tordelaguna (1559) and imprisoned for nearly eight years, 
and the book was placed on the Index. The process dragged on. 
Carranza appealed to Rome, was taken thither in December 1566, 
and confined for ten years in the castle of St Angelo. The final 
judgment found no proof of heresy, but compelled him to abjure 
sixteen errors, rather extorted than extracted from his writings, 
suspended him from his see for five years, and secluded him to 
the Dominican cloister of Sta Maria sopra Minerva. Seven 
days after his abjuration he died, on the 2nd of May 1576. He 
was succeeded in his see by the inquisitor-general, Caspar 
Quiroga. Yet the Spanish people honoured him as a saint; 
Gregory XIII. placed a laudatory inscription on his tomb in 
the church of Sta Maria. His real crime was not heresy but 
reform. His Summa Conciliorum et PonUficum (Venice, 1546) has 
been often reprinted (as late as 1821), and has permanent value. 

See P. Salazar de Miranda, Vida (1788) ; li. T^aupwitz, Bartholo- 
mdus Carranza (1870) ; J. A. Llorente, Hist. Inquisition in Spain 
(English abridgment. 1826) ; Hefcle in I. Goschler’s Diet, encyclo- 
pedique de la thiol, cath. (1858). (A. Go.*) 

CARRARA, or Carkakesi, a powerful family of Longobard 
origin which ruled Padua in the 14th century. They take tlieir 
name from the village of Carrara near Padua, and the first 
recorded member of the house is Gamberto (d. before 970). 
In the wars between Guelphs and Ghibellines the Carraresi 
at first took the latter side, but they subsequently went over 
to the Guelphs. This brought them into conflict with Ezzelino 
da Romano; Jacopo da ('arrara was besieged by Ezzelino in 
his castle of Agna, and while trying to escape was drowned. 
Another Jacopo led the Paduans in 1312 against Cangrande 
della Scala, lord of Verona, and though taken prisoner managed 
to negotiate a peace in 1318. To put an end to the perpetual 
civil strife the Paduans elected him their lord, and he seems to 
have governed well, leaving the city at his death (3324) to his 
nephew Marsiglio, a man famed for ^s cunning. But Cangrande 
was bent on acquiring Padua, and Marsiglio, unable to resist, 
gave it over to him and was appointed its governor. Cangrande 
died in 1319, being succeeded by his nephew Martino, and 
Marsiglio soon began to meditate treachery ; he negotiated with 
the Venetians in 1336, and in the following year he secretly in- 
troduced Venetian troops into Padua, arrested Alberto della 
Scala, Martino’s brother, then in charge of the town, and thus 
regained the lordship. He died in 1338, and was succeeded by 
his relative Ubertino, a typical medieval tyrant, who earned an 
unenviable notoriety for his murders and acts of treachery, 
but was also a patron of the arts ; he built the Palazzo dei 
Principi, the casUe of Este, constructed a number of roads and 
canals, and protected commerce. He died in 1345. His distant 
kinsman Marsiglietto da Carrara succeeded to him, but was 
immediately assassinated by Jacopo da Carrara, a prince famed 
as the friend of Petrarch. In 1350 Jacopo was murdered by 
Guglielmo da Carrara, and his brother Jacopino succeeded, 
reigning together with his nephew Francesco. 

In 1355 Francesco (il Vecchio) rose against his uncle and 
imprisoned him. Francesco clmnged the traditional policy of 
house byflaftuarrelling with the Venetians, in the hope of ob- 
|IU|i|y|| 6 re 4 ^ from the Visconti of Milan. When the 

at l^ with Hungary over Dalmatia in 1356 and 
to help them, he refused. Theit resentment j 
3 ^KjP^^re bitter when at the instance of the pope he I 
«mlEGfir%tween them and Hungary and brought al^ut 
peace ft terms unfavourable to the republic. He received 
Fditre, ^^uno and Cividale from the Hungarian king, but 


in 1369 a frontier dispute led to war between him and Venice. 
After some defats, Venice was victorious and dictated peace ; 
Carrara had to pay a huge indemnity and ask the republic’s 
pardon (1373). In 1378 he joined the league against Venice 
formed by Genoa, Hungary and the Scala, and took part in the 
siege of Chioggia. But the Venetians were victorious, and by 
the peace of Turin Carrara found himself in the status quo ante, 
but he bought Treviso from Austria, to whom Venice had given it 
in the day of her trouble. In 1385 the Venetians set the Scala 
against Carrara, who thereupon allied himself with the treacher- 
ous Gian Galeazzo Visconti. The Scala were expelled from 
Verona, but Carrara and Visconti quarrelled over the division 
of the spoils. Visconti was determined to capture Padua as 
well as Verona, and made an alliance with Venice and the house 
of Este for the purpose. Francesco, seeing that the situation 
was hopeless, surrendered to Visconti, in whose hands he remained 
a prisoner until his death in 1392. 

Francesco Novello, his son, resisted bravely, but was compelled 
to surrender owing to dissensions in Padua itself. He was forced 
to renounce his dominions, and received a castle near Asti, 
but he escaped to France, and after a series of romantic 
adventures succeeded in making peace with Venice, who was 
becoming alarmed at the restless ambition and treachery of 
Visconti ; in 1390 he raised a small armed force and seized 
Padua, where he was enthusiastically welcomed by the citizens, 
and for several years reigned there in peiice. But in 1399 
Visconti recommenced his wars of cx)nquest, which were to have 
included Padua had not death cut short his schemes in 1402. 
Carrara then allied himself with Guglielmo Scala, seized Verona, 
and tried to capture Vicenza. But the Vicentini had always 
hated the Carraresi, and after a short siege gave themselves over 
to Venice. . This led to a war between that republic and Padua, 
for now that Visconti was dead the Venetians had no longer 
any reason to protect Carrara. Padua and Verona were besieged ; 
the latter, defended by Novello’s son Jacopo, was soon captured. 
Novello himself, besieged in his capital, although repeatedly 
offered favourable terms, held out for some months hoping for 
help from Florence and also from certain Venetian nobles with 
whom he was intriguing. Hunger, plague, the treachery 
of his captains and internal discontent at last forced him to 
surrender (November 1405). He and his sons P'rancesco HI. 
and Jacopo were conveyed to Venice, and at first treated with 
consideration ; but when their intrigues with Venetian traitors 
for the overthrow of the republic came to light, they were tried, 
condemned, and strangled in prison (1406). Novello’s other 
son Marsiglio made a desperate attempt to recover Padua in 
1435, but was discovered and killed. With him the house of 
Cmara ceased from troubling. 

Bibliography. — G. Gattaro, “ Istoria Padovana,’* in Muratori's 
Her. It. Script, xvii., a very full account ; P. P. Vergerius, Vitae 
Carrarensium, ibid, xii., untrustworthy ; Verci, Storia della Marca 
Trivigiana (Venice, 1789) ; P. Litta, Le Famiglie celehri italiane, 
vol. iu. (Milan, 1831) ; W. Lenel. Studien zur Geschichte Paduas und 
Veronas im XT 11. tahrh. (Strassburg, 1893) ; G. Cittadella, Storia 
della Dominazione Carrarese in Padova (Padua, 1842) ; and Horatio 
Brown’s brilliant essay on “ The Carraresi ” in his Studies in Venetian 
History (London, 1907). (L. V.*) 

CARRARA, a town of Tuscany, Italy, in the province of 
Massa e Carrara, 390 ft. above sea-level, 3 m. by rail N.N.E. 
of Avenza, which is 16 m. E.S.E. of Spezio. Pop. (1881) 26,325 ; 
(1905) town, 38,100 ; commune, 48,493. The cathedral (1272- 
1385) is a fine Gothic building dating from the period of Pisan 
supremacy ; the other churches, and indeed all the principal 
buildings of the town, are constructed of the local marble, to 
which the place owes its importance. The Accademia di Belle 
Arti contains several Roman antiquities found in the quarries, 
and some modem works by local scul|)tors. A large theatre 
was inaugurated in 1892, Some of the quarries were worked in 
Roman t^es (see Lujma), but were abandoned c^er the downfall 
of the western empire, until the growth of Pisan architecture 
aoKl sculpture in the ; 12th and 13th centuries created a demand 
fok^ it. The quarries now extend over almost the whole of the 
Apuan Alps, and some 600 of them are being worked, erf which 
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345> with 4400 Tvorkmen, are at Carrara itself, and 50 (700 men) 
at Massa. The amount exported in 1899 was 180,000 tons. 
The quarries are served by a separate railway^ with several 
branch lines. 

CARREL, JEAN BAPTISTE NICOLAS ARM AND (1800-1836), 
French publicist, was bom at Rouen on the 8th of May 1800. 
His father was a merchant in good circumstances, and he received 
a liberal education at the college of Rouen, afterwards attending 
the military school at St C'yr. He had an intense admiration for 
the great generals of Napoleon, and his uncompromising spirit, 
bold uprightness and independent views marked him gs a man 
to be suspected. Entering the army as sub-lieutenant he took 
a secret but active part in the unsuccessful conspiracy of Belfort. 
On the outbreak of war with Spain in 1823, Carrel, whose 
sympathies were altogether with the liberal cause, sent in his resig- 
nation, and succeeded in effecting his escape to Barcelona. He 
enrolled himself in the foreign legion and fought gallantly against 
his fomier comrades. Near Figui^res the legion was compelled 
to surrender, and Carrel became the prisoner of his old general, 
Damas. There was considerable difficulty about the terms 
of capitulation, and one council of war condemned Carrel to 
death. Fortunately some informality prevented the sentence 
being executed, and he was soon afterwards acquitted and set at 
liberty. His career as a soldier being then finally closed, Carrel 
resolved to devote himself to literature. He came to Paris 
and began as secretary to Augustin Thierry, the historian. His 
services were found to be of great value, and he not only obtained 
admirable training in habits of composition, but was led to in- 
vestigate for himself some of the most interesting portions of 
English history. His first work of importance (he had already 
written one or two historical abstracts) was the History of the 
Counier-Reoolution in England, an exceedingly able political 
study of the events which culminated in the Revolution of 1688. 
He gradually became known as a skilful writer in various periodi- 
cals ; but it was not till he formed his connexion with the 
National that he became a power in France. The National 
was at first conducted by Thiers, Mignet and Carrel in con- 
junction ; but after the revolution of July, Thiers and Mignet 
assumed office, and the whole management fell into the hands of 
Carrel. Under his direction this journal became the first political 
organ in Paris. His judgment was unusually clear, his principles 
solid and well founded, his sincerity and honesty beyond question ; 
and to these qualities he united an admirable style, lucid, precise 
and well balanced. As the defender of democracy he had fre- 
quently to face serious dangers. He was once in Ste Pelagic, 
and several times before the tribunal to answer for his journal. 
Nor was he in less danger from private enmities. Before his 
last fatal encounter he was twice engaged in duels with editors 
of rival papers. The dispute which led to the duel with Jsmile 
de Girardin was one of small moment, and might have been 
amicably arranged had it not been for some slight obstinacy on 
Carrel’s part. The meeting took place on the morning of the 
22nd of July 1836. De Girardin was wounded in the thigh, 
Carrel in the groin. The wound was at once seen to be dangerous, 
and Carrel was conveyed to the house of a friend, where he died 
after two days’ suffering. 

His works, with biographical notice by Littr6, were published in 
five volumes (Paris, 1858). A fine estimate of his character will be 
found in Mill’s Dissertations, vol. i. 

CARRERA, JOS£ MIGUEL (1785-1821), the principal leader 
in the early fighting for the independence of Chile, was bom at 
Santiago on the 15th of October 1785. Sent to Spain for a 
military career, he served in the Spanish army in the Napoleonic 
war, but returned to Chile in July 1811, where his vigorous 
character and militaiy experience enabled him by means of a 
series of coup d’6tats to place himself at the head of ^e nationalist 
government. Though at first, he laboured patriotically to estab- 
lish a stable administration, to promote education, and to 
organize the Chilean forces, hk selfish arrogant spirit produced 
disBensions between himself and other patriots, and it was his 
rivalry with Bernardo O’Higgins that led to defeat of the 
nationalist forces at Rancagua in 1814. In the expedition of 
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1817, led by Jos6 de San Martin and Bernardo O’Higgins, which 
resulted in the liberation of Chile, Carrera had no share, owring 
to his hostility to the leaders, but he attempted to procure in 
the United States materials for a fresh enterprise of his own. 
The Argentine government, however, suspicious of his intentions, 
would not allow him to go to Cliile, and Girrera, enraged by this 
treatment and by the execution of his brothers at Mendoza by 
theSah Martin party, proceeded to organize rebellion in Argentina, 
but was eventually captured and shot at Mendoza on the 4th of 
September 1821. 

See A. Valdes, Revolucion ChiUna y Campafias de la Independencia 
(Santiago, 1888), which k practically a vindication of C^arrera’s 
career ; also P. B. Figueroa, Diccionarto biografiro de Chile, /yja 
(Santiago, 1888), and J. B. Suarez, Rnsgos bingrapeos de hombres 
notables de Chile (Valparaiso, 1886), Inith giving biographical sketches 
of prominent characters in Chilean history. 

CARRIAGE, a term which in its widest signification is used, 
as its derivation permits, for any form of “ carrying ” ; thus, 
a person’s “ carriage ” is still spoken of in the sense of the way 
he bears himself. But it is more specifically the general term 
for all vehicular structures employed for the purpo.ses of trans- 
port of merchandise and movable goods and of human beings. 
Such vehicles are generally mounted on wheels, but the sledge 
and the litter are types of ri^e exception to this rule. Within this 
definition a vast variety of forms is included, ranging from the 
coster’s barrow and rude farm-cart up to the luxuriously ap- 
pointed sleeping-cars of railways and the state carriages of royal 
personages. A narrower application, however, limits the term 
to such vehicles as are used for the conveyance of persons 
and are drawn by horses, and it is with carriages in this restricted 
sense that we are here concerned. Tramairs, railway carriages 
and motor-cars are dealt with in other articles. 

History , — A wheeled carriage aj)pears to have been in very 
general use in Egypt at an early period, called a car or chariot 
\q*v ,) ; in the Bible the word is usually translated “ chariot.” 
The bodies of these chariots were small, usually containing only 
two persons standing upright. They were very Jight, and 
could be driven at great speed. They were narrow, and therefore 
suitable to Eastern cities, in which the streets were very narrow, 
and to mountainous roads, which were often only 4 ft. wide. 
From Egypt the use of chariots spread into other countries, and 
they were used in war in large numbers on the great plains of 
Asia. We read of the 900 chariots of Jabin, king of Canaan ; 
how David took 700 chariots from the kings of Syria and 1000 
from the king of Zobah. Solomon had 1400 chariots, and his 
merchants supplied northern Syria and the surrounding countries 
with chariots brought out of Egypt at 600 shekels (about £50) 
apiece. I'rom the ancient sculptures preserved from Nineveh 
and Babylon, some of which are in the British Museum, we 
observe the use of chariots continued for the purpose of hunting 
as well as for war. Homer describes the chief warriors on both 
sides at the siege of Troy as going into battle and fighting from 
their chariots. The Roman nation as it increased in power 
adopted the car, though chiefly for purposes of show and state, 
A beautiful marble model of one of these still exists at the Vatican 
in Rome : a copy of it and the horses drawing it is in the museum 
at South Kensington. The war chariots used by the Persians 
were larger ; the idea seems to have been to form a sort of turret 
upon the car, from which several warriors might shoot or throw 
t^ir spears. These chariots were provided with curved blades 
projecting from the axle-trees. Alexander the Great, king of 
Macedon, invading Asia was met upon the banks of the river 
Indus by King Porus, in whose army were a number of elephants 
and also several thousand chariots. On Alexander’s return from 
India towards Persia, he travelled in a chariot drawn by eight 
horses, followed by an innumerable number of others covered 
with rich cai:pets and purple coverlets. After Alexander’s 
death a funeral car was prepared to convey his bodyx^om Baby*^ 
Ion to Alexandria in Egypt, and this car has perhaps never be^ 
excelled in the annals of coach-building. It was designed by the 
celebrated architect Hieronymus, and took two yejpp to build, 
it was 18 ft. long and 12 ft. wide, on four massive' wlssels, and 
drawn by sixty-four mules, eight abreast. The car was composed 
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of a platform/ with a lofty roof^ supported by eighteen columns^ 
and was profusely adorned with drapery, gold and jewels ; round 
the edge of the roof was a row of golden bells ; in the centre was 
a throne, and before it the coffin; around were placed the 
weapons of war and the armour that Alexander had used. 

The Romans established the use of carriages as a private 
means of conveyance, and with them carriages attained great 
variety of form as well as richness of ornamentation. In all 
times the employment of carriages depended greatly on the 
condition of the roads over which they had to be driven, and the 
establishment of good roads, such as the Appian Way, constructed 
331 B.C., and others, greatly facilitated the development of 
carriage travelling among the Romans. In Rome itself, and 
probably also in other large towns, it was necessary to restrict 
travelling in carriages to a few persons of high rank, owing to 
the narrowness and crowded state of the streets. For the same 
reason the transport of goods along the streets was forbidden 
between sunrise and sunset. For long journeys and to convey large 
parties the reda and carruca appear to have been mostly used, 
but what their construction and arrangements were is not known. 
During the empire the carriage which appears in representations 
of public ceremonials is the carpentum. It is very slight, with 
two wheels, sometimes covered, and generally drawn by two 
horses. If a carriage had four horses they were yoked abreast, 
among the Greeks and Romans, not in two pairs as now. From 
the carruca arc traced the modern European names, — the English 
carriage, the French carrosse and the Italian carrozza. The 
sirpea was a very ancient form of vehicle, the body of which was 
of osier basket-work. It originated with the Gauls, by whom 
it was named henna, and by them it was employed for the con- 
veyance of persons and goods in time of peace, and baggage 
during war. With its name are connected the modern French 
bannc, hanneion, vannerie and panier, — all indicating basket-work. 

The ancient Britons used a car for warlike purposes which was 
evidently new to the Romans. It was open in front, instead of at 
the back ^ in their cars ; and the pole, which went straight 
out between the horses, was broad, so that the driver could 
walk along, and if needful drive from the end. Above all, it 
possessed a seat, and was called essedum from this peculiarity. 
For war purposes this car was provided with scythes projecting 
from the ends of the axle-trees. Cicero, writing to a friend in 
Britain, remarks “ that there appeared to be very little worth 
bringing away from Britain except the chariots, of which he 
wished his friend to bring liim one as a pattern.’' 

The Roman vehicles were sometimes very splendidly orna- 
mented with gold and precious stones ; and covered carriages 
seem more and more to have become appendages of Roman 
pomp and magnificence. Sumptuary laws were enacted on 
account of the public extravagance, but they were little regarded, 
and were altogether abrogated by the emperor Alexander Severus. 
Suetonius states that Nero took with him on his travels no less 
than a thousand carriages. 

On the introduction of the feudal system the use of carriages 
was for some time prohibited, as tending to render the vassals 
less fit for military service. Men of all grades and professions 
rode on horses or mules, and sometimes the monks and women 
on she-asses. Horseback was the general mode of travelling ; 
and hence the members of the council, who at the diet and on 
other occasions were employed as ambassadors, were called 
Rittmeister. In this manner also great lords made their public 
entry into cities. 

Covered carriages (see Coach) were known in the beginning 
of the 15th century, but their use was confined to ladies of the 
first rank ; and as it was accounted a reproach for men to ride 
in them, the el.xtors and princes sometimes excused their non- 
attendance at meetings of the state by the plea that their health 
would not permit them to ride on horseback. Covered carriages 
were for a long time forbidden even to women ; but about the 
end of the 15th century they began to be employed by the 
emperor, kings and princes in journeys, and afterwe^s on state 
occasion*. > In 1474 the emperor Frederick III. visited Frankfort 
in a dose carriage, and iigain in the following year in a very 


I magnificent covered carriage. Shortly afterwards carriages 
began to be splendidly decorated; that, for instance, of &e 
electress of Brandenburg at the tournament held at Ruppin 
in 1509 was gilded all over, and that of the duchess of Meclden- 
burg was hung with red satin. When Cardinal Dietrichstein 
made his entrance into Vienna in 1611, forty carriages went to 
meet him ; and in the same year the consort of the emperor 
Matthias made her public entrance on her marriage in a carriage 
covered with perfumed leather. The wedding carriage of the 
first wife of the emperor Leopold, who was a Spanish princess, 
cost, together with the harness, 38,000 florins. Those of the 
emperor are thus described : “In the imperial coaches no great 
magnificence was to be seen ; they were covered over with red 
cloth and black nails. The harness was black, and in the whole 
work there was no gold. The panels were of glass, and on this 
account they were called the imperial glass coaches. On festivals 
the harness was ornamented with red silk fringes. The imperial 
coaches were distinguished only by their having leather traces ; 
but the ladies in the imperial suite were obliged to be contented 
with carriages the traces of which were made of ropes.” At the 
magnificent court of Duke Ernest Augustus at Hanover, in 1681, 
there were fifty gilt coaches with six horses each. The first time 
that ambassadors appeared in coaches on a public solemnity 
was at the imperial commission held at Erfurt in 1613. Soon 
after this time coaches became common all over Germany, not- 
withstanding various orders and admonitions to deter vassals 
from using them. These vehicles appear to have been of very 
rude construction. Beckmann describes a view he had seen of 
Bremen, painted by John Landwehr in 1661, in which was 
represented a long quadrangular carriage, apparently not 
suspended by straps, and covered with a canopy supported by 
four pillars, but without curtains. In the side was a small door, 
and in front a low seat or box ; the coachman sat upon the 
horses ; and the dress of the persons within proved them to be 
burgomasters. At Paris in the 14th, 15th and even i6th cen 
turies, the French monarchs rode commonly on horses, the 
servants of the court on mules, and the princesses and principal 
ladies sometimes on asses. Persons even of the highest rank 
sometimes sat behind their equerry on the same horse. Car- 
riages, however, were used at a very early period in France ; for 
there is still extant an ordinance of Philip the Fair, issued in 
1294, by which citizens* wives are prohibited from using them. 
It appears, however, that about 1550 there were only three 
carriages at Paris, — one belonging to the queen, another to 
Diana of Poitiers, and the third to Ren6 de Laval, a very cor- 
pulent nobleman who was unable to ride on horseback. The 
coaches used in the time of Henr}'’ IV. were not suspended by 
straps (an improvement referred to the time of Louis XIV.), 
though they were provided with a canopy supported by four 
ornamental pillars, and with curtains of stuff or leather. 

Occasional allusion is made to the use of some kinds of vehicles 
in England during the middle ages. In The Squyr of Low Degree, 
a poem of a period anterior to Chaucer, a description of a sump- 
tuous carriage occurs : 

** To-morrow ye shall on hunting fare 
And ride, my daughter, in a chare. 

It shall be cover’d with velvet red. 

And cloth of fine gold all about your head, 

With damask white and azure blue 
Well diaper’d with lilies new.** 

Chaucer himself describes a chare as 

“ With gold wrought and pierrie.” 

When Richard II. of England, towards the end of the 14th 
century, was obliged to fly fcfore his rebellious subjects^ he and 
all his followers were on horseback, while his mother alone used 
a carriage. The oldest carriages used in England were known 
as chares, cars, chariots, caroches and whirlicotes ; but these 
became less fashionable when Ann, the wife of Richard II., 
showed the English ladies how gracefully she could ride on the 
side;saddle, Stow, in his Survey of Lon^, remarking, “ so was 
riding in those whirlicotes and chariots forsaken except at 
coronations and such like spectades.** 
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There were curious sumptuary laws enacted during the i6th 
century in various Italian cities against the excessive use of silk^ 
velvet, embroidery and gilding, on the coverings of coaches 
and the trappings of horses. In 1564 Pope Pius IV. exhorted 
the cardinals and bishops not to ride in coaches, according to the 
fashion of the times, but to leave such things to women, and 
themselves ride on horseback. The use of coaches in Germany 
in the i6th century was not less common than in Italy. The 
current of trade, especially from the East, had for a long time 
poured into those two countries towards Holland, enriching all 
the cities in its progress. Maepherson, in his History of Commerce, 
says that Antwerp possessed 500 coaches in 1560. France and 
England appear to have been behind the rest of Europe at 
this period. 

The first coach in England was made in 1555 for the earl of 
Rutland by Walter Rippon, who also made a coach in 1556 for 
Queen Mary, and in 1564 a state coach for Queen Elizabeth. 
That one of the carriages used by Queen Elizabeth could l)e 
opened and closed at pleasure may be inferred from her causing 
at Warwick during one of her progresses — “ every part and side 
of her coach to be opened that all her subjects present might 
behold her, which most gladly they desired.’^ 

Coaches of the type now properly so called were first known in 
England about the year 1580, and were introduced, according 
to Stow, from Germany by Henry Fitzalan, 12th earl of Arundel. 
By the beginning of the 17 th century the use of coaches had 
become so prevalent in England that in 1601 the attention of 
parliament was drawn to the subject, and a bill “ to restrain 
the excessive use of coaches was introduced, which, however, 
was rejected on the second reading. Their use told severely on 
the occupation of the Thames watermen, and Taylor the poet 
and waterman complained bitterly both in prose and verse 
against the new-fangled practice : — 

‘‘ Carroaches, coaches, jades, and Flanders marcs 
Doe rob us of our shares, our wares, our fares. 

Against the ground we stand and knock our heels, 

Whilest all our profit runs away on wheclcs." 

The sneers of wits and watermen notwithstanding, coaches 
became so common, that in the early part of the 17th century 
they were estimated to number more than 6000 in London and 
its surrounding country. 

We now arrive gradually at the modem conception of carriage- 
building. No trace of glass windows or complete doors for 
coaches seems to have existed up to 1650. But plain and rude as 
was the first coach of Louis XIV., it was in his reign, which lasted 
till 1715, that the most rapid progress was made. The credit for 
this fs equally due to Germany, Italy, France and England. 
There is very little mention made by historians of steel springs, 
but they were first applied to wheel carriages about 1670, prior to 
which bodies were suspended by long straps from the four 
corners to pillars erected upon the under carriage. The great 
advantage of the introduction of springs was speedily recognized 
as reducing vibration, enabling carriages to be built much 
lighter and lessening the draught for the horses. In the diary of 
Samuel Pepys there are many amusing and interesting references 
to the art of coach-building, which was beginning to attract 
much attention at that period. 

In the French Encyclopedic (1772) by Diderot there are 
elaborate descriptions of the art of coach-building, the workshops 
and tools used, and plates of the different carriages in use. The 
1 8th century is remarkable for the rapid development which 
took place, more especially in the manufacture of state carriages 
of a sumptuous and ornate character, which were largely in 
demand by the various courts of Europe. One of the most 
beautiful of these is that belonging to the imperial family of 
Vienna, which was built in 1696, and is shiq>ed with all the curves 
that are familiar to us in cabinets and furniture of the style of 
Louis XIV. The panels are beautifully painted with nymphs in 
the style of Rubens. There is an unusual quantity of plate glass 
in the panels, and on the centre of the roof is a large imperial 
crown. In 1757 was built the elaborate state coach of the city 
of London^ and in 1761 the royal state coadi of England, built for 
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King George III. (see Coach). During the reigns of George II. 
^d George III. all English manufactures had received an 
immense impulse from the energy of the men of the time, in 
which they were much encouraged by the action of the Society of 
Arts in offering money prizes for improvements ; and in these 
coach-builders largely participated. 

In the year 1804 Obadiah Elliot patented his plan for hanging 
vehicles upon elliptical springs, thus dispensing with the heavy 
wood and iron perch and cross beds, invariably used in four- 
wheeled carriages up to that time. Elliot was rewarded by the 
grant of a gold medal by the Society of Arts, and extensive 
orders for the carriages of a lighter character, which he was thus 
enabled to produce. 

Of carriages much in fashion and characteristic of this period 
may be mentioned the “ curricle,*' a cabriolet (see below) on two 
wheels, driven with a pair of horses, the balance being secured 
by an ornamental bar across the horses’ backs, connected by a 
leather brace to a spring under the pole. For lack of perfect 
safety this was gradually superseded by the “ gentleman's 
cabriolet,” for one horse, on C springs, fitted with folding leather 
hood and platform behind, on which stood a youthful trim 
servant in top-boots, popularly termed a ” tiger.” To produce 
this satisfactorily, the best coach-building talent was required, 
and to work it a horse of exceptional strength and breeding was 
needful, but when complete this equipage had a distinction 
never surpassed. During this period the pair-horse ” mail 
phaeton ” was introduced, and has enjoyed a long period of 
popularity. As a travelling carriage with the needful appoint- 
ments the ” britzska,” having a straight body with ogee cur\^es 
at front and back, with single folding hood, and hung on C springs, 
was a distinctive and popular feature among carriages of the 
period from 1824 until after 1840. Of two-wheeled vehicles the 
” stanhope ” and ” tilbury ” gigs, the “ dog cart ” and ” tandem 
cart,” came into use during these years, and have afforded 
facilities of agreeable locomotion to many thousands of people at 
a moderate cost. But the greatest improvement of this period 
was the introduction of the ” brougham.” Several attempts 
had been made to arrive at a light carriage of this description, but 
it was not until 1839 that a carriage was produced to a design 
adopted by Lord Brougham, and called after him. The “ vic- 
toria ” was known as a carriage for public hire in continental 
cities for several years before being adopted agfa fashionable 
carriage by the wealthy classes. In 1869 the prihee of Wales 
brought one from Paris of the cab shape, and Baron Rothschild 
brought one from Vienna of the square shape, examples speedily 
followed. In various elegant and artistic forms, either as an 
elliptic or C spring, it has since become a most popular and 
convenient carriage. 

Public carriages for hire, or hackney {q,v,) coaches, were first 
established in London in 1625. In 1635 the number was re- 
stricted to fifty. Still they increased, notwithstanding the oppo- 
sition of the court and king, who thought they would break up 
the roads, till in 1650 there were as many as 300. In Pans 
they were introduced during the minority of Louis XIV. by 
Nicholas Sauvage, who lived in the rue St Martin at the sign 
of St Fiacre, from which circumstance hackney carriages in 
Paris have since been called fiacres. In 1694 the number in 
London had increased to 700. Many of these were old private 
coaches of the nobility and gentry, and it was not until 1790 
that coaches on a smaller scale were built specially for hackney 
purposes (see Coach). 

We are told that in 1673 there were stage coaches from London 
to York, to Chester and to Exeter, having each forty horses on 
the road, and carrying each six inside-passengers. The coach 
occupied eight days travelling to Exeter. In 1706 a coach went 
from London to York every Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 
performing the journey in four days. In the same year there was 
a coach from London to Birmingham starting on Monday and 
arriving on Wednesday. In 1754 a coach was started from 
Manchester called the ff ying coach, which was advertised to reach 
Lemdon in four days and a half. In 1784 coaches became 
universal at the speed of 8 m. an hour. 
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In the year 1786 the prince of Wales, aftenvlords George IV., 
began to erect the pavilion at Brighton, and this led to a great 
increase of traffic, so that in 1820 no kss than 70 coaches 
daily visited and left Brighton. The number continued to 
increase, until in 1835 there were as many as 700 mail 
coaches throughout Great Britain and Ireland. The systern of 
road construction introduced by Mr McAdam during this time 
was of great value in facilitating this development. 

Notwithstanding the competition of the sedan-chair (q.v.), the 
hackney-coach held its place and grew in importance, till it was 
supplanted about 1820 by the cabriolet de place, now shortened 
into “ cab which had previously held a most important 

place in Paris. In that city the cabriolet came into great public 
favour about the middle of the i8th century, and in the year 
1813 there were 1150 such vehicles plying in the Parisian streets. 
The original cabriolet was a kind of hooded gig, inside which the 
driver sat, besides whom there was only room left for a single 
passepger. For hackney purposes Mr Boulnois introduced a 
four-wheeled cab to carry two persons, which was followed by 
one to carry four persons, introduced by Mr Harvey, the proto- 
type of the London “ four-wheeler.” 

The hansom patent safety cab (1834) owes its invention to J. A. 
Hansom (q-v.), the architect of the Birmingham town-hall. This 
has passed through many stages of improvement with which the 
name of Forder of Wolverhampton is conspicuously associated. 

The prototype of the modern “ omnibus ” first began plying in 
the streets of Paris on the i8th of March 1662, going at fixed 
hours, at a stated fare of five sous. Soldiers, lackeys, pages and 
livery servants were forbidden to enter such conveyances, 
which were announced to be pour la plus grande commodite el 
liber te des personnes de inerite. In the time of Charles X. the 
omnibus system in reality was established ; for no exclusion of 
any class or condition of person who tendered the proper fare was 
permitted in the vehicles then put on various routes, and the fact 
of the carriages being thus at the service of all ” gave rise to the 
present name. The first London omnibus was started in July 
1829 by the enterprising Mr Shillibeer. The first omnibuses 
were drawn by three horses abreast and carried twenty-two 
passengers, all inside. Though appearing unwieldy they were 
light of draught and travelled speedily. They were, however, 
too large for the convenience of street traffic, and were superseded 
by others carrying twelve passengers inside. In 1849 an outside 
seat along the centre of the roof was added. The London 
General Omnibus Company was founded in 1856 ; since then 
continual improvements in this system of public conveyance 
have been introduced. 

Modern Private Carriages, — At the accession of Queen Victoria 
the means of travelling by road and horse-power, in the case of 
public coaches, had reached in England its utmost limits of speed 
and convenience, and the travelling-carriages of the nobility 
and the wealthy were equipped with the com pie test and most 
elaborate contrivances to secure personal comfort and safety. 
More particularly was this the case as regards continental tours, 
which had become indispensable to all who had at their command 
the means for this costly educational and pleasurable experience. 
Concurrently with this development the style and character of 
court equipages had also reached a consummate degree of 
splendour and artistic excellence. Not only was this the case 
in points of decoration, in which livery colour and heraldic 
devices were effectively employed, but also in the beauty of 
outline and skilful structural adaptation, in which respect 
carriages of that period made greater demands upon the capacity 
of the builder andMlie skill of the workman than do those of the 
present day. this attainment the art of coachmaking was 
indebted to a Jtiify few leading men, whose genius has left its 
impress upon and is still jealously cherished by those 

who in experience of their achievements. The 

early Victoria’s reign was an age of much 

emula mjl^^^^^ t^uipped carriages of that period, dis- 
tinctivflM^P^^HniUes and foreign embassies, with their 
gracefvraiflHP0Rl« superb appointments, and haniessed to a 
splendid^ horses— all harmoniously blended, perfect in 


symmetry and adaptation— ^ave to the London season, more 
especially on drawing-room days, and at other times in Hyde 
Park, an attractiveness unequall^ in any other capital. After 
the death of the prince consort, the pageantry of that period very 
much declined and, except as an appendage of royalty, full- 
dress carriages have since been comparatively few, though there 
are hopes of a revival in this direction. Meanwhile, owing to 
the rapid development of railways and the wide extension of 
commerce, the demand for carriages greatly increased. The 
larger types gave place to others of a lighter build and more 
general utility, in which in some cases an infusion of American 
ideas made its appearance. In accordance with the universal 
rule of supply meeting the demand, Mr Stenson, an ironmaster 
of Northampton, was successful in producing a mild forging 
steel, which proved for some years, until the manufacture ceased, 
very conducive to the object of securing ]ightnes.s with strength. 
In the early ’seventies the eminent mechanician, Sir Joseph 
Whitworth, in the course of his scientific studies in the perfecting 
of artillery, succeeded in manufacturing a steel of great purity, 
perfectly homogeneous and possessing marvellous tenacity and 
strength, known as “ fluid compressed steel.” Incidentally 
carriage-building was able to participate in the results of this 
discovery. Two firms well known to Sir Joseph were asked 
to test its merits as a material applicable to this industry. In 
this test much difficulty was experienced, the nature of the steel 
not being favourable to welding, of which so much is required 
in the m^ing of coach ironwork ; but after much perseverance 
by skilful hands this was at length accomplished, and for some 
years there existed not a little rivalry in the use of this material, 
more especially in the case of carriages on the C and under- 
spring principle, which for lightness, elegance and luxurious 
riding left nothing to be desired. Many of these carriages may 
be referred to to-day as rare examples of constructive skill. 
Unfortunately, the original cost of the material, still more of the 
labour to be expended upon it, and the difficulty of educating 
men into the art of working it, were effectual barriers to its 
general adoption. The idea, however, had taken hold, and 
attention was given by other firms to the manufacture of the 
steel now in general use, admitting of easier application, with 
approximate, if not equal, results. 

From (' and under-spring carriages there arose another 
application of springs which was very prominently before the 
public during this period, by means of which it was professed 
that two drawbacks recognized in the C and under-spring 
carriages were obviated, which were caused by the perch or bar 
which passes under the body holding the front and hind parts 
in rigid connexion, and yet making use of a form of spring to 
which the same terms may be applied. These objections are 
the weight of the perch, and the limitation which it causes to 
the facility of turning, which in narrow roads and crowded 
thoroughfares is an inconvenience. The objection to weight is, 
however, minimized Jj^wthe introduction of steel, and as the more 



Fig. I. 


forked arch in front, allowing the wheels to pass under, the 
difficulty of a limited lock is in a great measure overtibme (fig. i). 
It must be noted, however (and this cannot be too emphatically 
stated), that the so-called C springs above retered to are not at 
all the same in action as riie C spring proper ; they are but an 
elongation of the ordinary elliptic spnng in the form of the 
letter C (fig. 2), without adding anything to, but rather lessen^ 
their elasticity^ and ^tirely ignoring the principle of suspension 
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by leather braces over the C spring proper, by which alone the 
advantage of superior ease is to be obtained. 

Another improvement which stamps the period under review 
is the introduction of indiarubber for the tires of wheels. To 
produce a carriage as nearly as possible free from noise and 
rattle has always been the aim of high-class coachmaking. 
A structure composed of wood, iron and glass, with axle-trees, 



doors, windows, lamps and other parts, in use upon the road 
in all weathers, must from time to time require some attention 
with this object. To meet this difficulty, the introduction of 
indiarubber has been received by carriage-users as a great boon. 
It was about the year 1852 that Mr Reading, who at that lime 
was known as a builder of invalid carriages, conceived the idea 
of encircling wheels with that material, but his method only 
admitted of its use on vehicles travelling slowly over good roads. 
This was improved upon at a later date by Uriah Scott, who, 
taking advantage of the tempering capacity of indiarubber by 
the chemical action of sulphur, produced an inner rim of such 
density as to hold bolts, by which it could be secured through the 
felloe, forming a base for the outer covering of soft pliable rubber. 
This system was attended with satisfactory results, and was in 
favour for some years with persons whose health needed such 
provision. Another method, originated by Mr MuUiner of Liver- 
pool in the early ’seventies, was to screw on iron flanges to the 
outer and inner sides of the felloes, having a kind of lip to press 
into the indiarubber filling the intervening space ; but the cost 
of this — £36 per set — rendered its adoption prohibitive. Mean- 
while another invention by Uriah Scott, afterwards improved 
upon by an American patentee, came into use ; this was known 
as the “rubber-cushioned axle,” cylindrical rings being introduced 
between the axle-box' and hub of the wheel, thus insulating the 
body of the carriage from the concussion of the road. This, 
however, necessitated the cutting away of so much of the timber 
of the hub as to impair its durability, and had, therefore, after a 
few years’ experience, to be abandoned in favour of an invention 
by a Parisian builder, who introduced indiarubber bearings 
between the spring and axle-tree. This was thoroughly practi- 
cal^le, and met with general acceptance, and it is still used in 
conjunction with iron and steel tires. In 1890 the pneumatic 
tire was first applied to road carriages. Its bulky appearance 
is a great drawback, contrasting strongly with the qualities 
which distinguish a graceful equipage ; and in spite of its 
practical advantages it never became popular in England or 
America. In Paris and its neighbourhood and many parts of 
France, pneumatic tires are to be seen in frequent use both on 
public and private conveyances. In another form the indiarubber 
tire has become of almost universal applica- 
tion. Owing to an ingenious invention of 
Mr Garment, what appeared to be an in- 
superable difficulty in rolling a grooved tire 
was overcome (fig. 3). This so simplified 
the application as to bring the cost within 
practicable limits. Tlie grooved tire is now 
jxiade in several sections, in some of which the inward projection 
for securii:^ the rubber is dispensed with, this being kept in posi- 
tion by wires miming through the whole length, and electrically 
welded at the point of contact. Whatever be the method chosen 
for securing the tire, the best tires, both for durability and ease, 
are those in which the rubber provided is most resilient in its 
nature. 
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For the lifting and lowering of the hoods of victorias and other 
such carriages, and the opening and closing of landaus, there 
are now many automatic contrivances, of which the simplest 
are the most to be preferred. The quarter-light or five-glass 
landau is a carriage which has been greatly improved. The 
complicated adjustments of pillars, windows and roof have been 
replaced by one simple parallel movement. The first public 
exhibition of a finished carriage on this principle was by an 
English firm at the Paris Exhibition of 1876 (fig. 4). 

In the matter of style certain types of carriages have passed 
through marked changes. Extreme lightness was at one time 
considered by many the one desideratum both as to appearance 
and actual weight, in providing which ease of movement and 
comfortable seating of the occupants became secondary con- 
siderations — though to these extremes builders of repute were 
always opposed. Still, when at the International Exhibition of 
Paris 1889 it was seen that the Parisian builders hud suddenly 
gone in the opposite direction, the world of fashion in carriages 
was taken by surprise. From being built upon easy, flowing, 
graceful lines, it was seen, with some revulsion of feeling, that 



these were to be displaced by the deep, full-bodied victoria, 
brougham and landau. Only by slow degrees did this character- 
istic find acceptance with English connoisseurs, and then only 
in a modified form, though eventually in a greater or less degree 
it is now the prevailing style. 

While the better types of English carriages are still pre- 
eminent in their constructive qualities, and represent the 
well-known characteristics of individual firms, some emulation 
may be excited by the elegant taste and careful workmanship 
which French builders display in points of finish, both internally 
and externally. Of the various types of carriages now in vogue, 
the victoria, in its many varieties of form, is the most popular, 
accompanied, as of necessity, by the double victoria, sociable, 
brougham, landaulet and landau. Four-in-hand coaches for 
private use, as well as the “ road ” coaches, are built on a smaller 
scale than formerly ; 6 ft. 8 in. may now be taken as the standard 
height of the roof from the ground. Owing to the encouragement 
given by the Four-in-hand and Coaching Clubs, the ascendancy 
of this style of driving is still preserved to Great Britain ; and 
in association with it the char-a-banc, mail phaeton, wagonette, 
and four-wheel dog-cart retain their popularity. Of two- 
wheeled vehicles the polo-cart and ralli-cart are most in favour, 
to which may be added the governess-car, which is found con- 
venient for many purposes not i^licd by its name. For a few 
years an effort was made, but with very indifferent success, to 
bring into fashion the tandem-cart, which may again be con- 
sidered almost obsolete in England. 

America has long held a prominent position in connexion with 
the carriage industry. In all the chief cities manufactories on a 
colossal s^e are to be found, producing thousands of vehicles 
annually and equipped with the most perfect labour-saving 
machinery ; and as vehicles of any particular pattern — many of 
small value — are required, not singly, but in large numbers, much 
economy is exercised in their manufacture. It is remarkable that, 
as a contrast to the popular buggy, wagon and rockaway of the 
United States, which are to be found in infinite variety, carriage 
establishments of the wealthy are not considered complete unless 
furnished with some of a Eun^an character, selected from the 
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Fig. 3. 
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most eminent firms of London or Paris, in addition to others of 
their own mantifacture. In Paris preference is given to an 
excess of bulk, with elaborate scroll ornamentation and diminu- 
tive windows, forming indeed, by reason of its exaggeration, a 
distinctive class. In respect of workmanship and finish, 
carriages by the best-known American builders leave nothing to 
be desired. 

The International Exhibition of Paris 1900 brought together 
examples from various continental countries, in some of which a 
preference for curvilinear outline was displayed, but the best 
examples followed very closely the well-known English styles. 
In the French section it was interesting to find a revival of the 
once all-prevailing chariot, barouche and britzska, suspended on 
C and under -springs, with perch, but with ideas of lightness 
somewhat out of proportion to their general character. 

Coach-making, or the carriage-manufacturing industry, is a com- 
bination of crafts rarely united in one trade, embracing as it docs 
work in such divers materials as wood, iron, steel, brass, cloth, 
silk, leather, oils and colours, glass, ivory, hair, indiarubber, &c. 
Many divisions of labour and numerous highly-skilled artisans are 
consequently employed in the various stages in the construction of 
a high-class carriage. The workmen include body-makers, who 
build up the ])arts in which persons sit ; carriage-makers, who make 
and fit together all the under parts of the vehicle on which the body 
rests ; wheelwrights, joiners and fitters ; several classes of smiths, 
for special work connected with the strengthening of the body frame- 
work by means of long edge plates, the construction of under works, 
tiring and wheels, manufacture of springs, axle-trees, &c. Painting 
is an important part of the business, those professing it being 
divided into body, carriage and heraldry painters. Trimmers arc 
needed who fit up the upholstery of the interior, and budget 
trimmers who sew on the patent leather covering to dasher 
wings, &C. 

A very great deal in the coach-mjiking industry depends upon the 
selection of materials. Ash is the kind of wood required in the 
framework both of liody and carriage. The quality best suited for 
the body is that of full-grown mild and free nature ; for the carriage 
that which is strong and robust ; that for carriage-poles .should be of 
younger growth, straight and tough in quality. An important con- 
sideration is the seasoninj^ of this timber. Planks of various thick- 
nesses are required, varying from ij in., to 6 in., the time required 
for seasoning being one year for every inch of thickness. After the 
framework is made, the body is panelled with ^ in. mild Honduras 
mahogany, plain and free from grain, every joint and groove care- 
fully coated with ground white lead to exclude water. The roof is 
covered with I in. wide pine boards, unless when superseded by an 
American invention, by which, in order to obtain the needful width 
frequently of 5 ft. or upwards, t)oards are cut from the circumference 
of the tree, instead of through its diameter; three thicknesses of 
very thin wood are then glued together under pressure, the grain of 
the centre running across the outer plies, the whole forming a solid 
covering without joints. Birch and elm of i in. thickness also enter 
into the construction in many carriages ; for floor and lining boards 
pine is the material used. 

Wheel-making is a very important branch of the business, in 
which, owing to the increased lightness now required, many modern 
improvements have been introduced. The timber used in an 
ordinary carriage wheel is wych elm for the naves, heart of oak for 
the spokes, and ash for the felloes. American hickory has of late 
years been also largely used for spokes in exceptionally light wheels, 
as well as the American method of making the rim in two sections of 
straight-grained ash or hickory bent to the required circle. This 
methT)d has much to recommend it. more especially for wheels with 
indiarubber tires, in which the wood felloes are not required to lie 
nearly so deep as for steel tires. One well-known feature in light 
wheels is the “ Warner nave,” which is a solid iron casting with 
mortices to receive the spokes, being of small diameter gives the 
wheel a light appearance. 

For spiings the linest quality of steel is made from Swedish ore, 
but the ordinary English .spring steel by the best makers leaves 
nothing to be desin?d. To secure the most perfect ela.sticity it is 
imjiortant that the tapering down of the ends of each plate should 
be done by hand labour on the anvil, and that the plates should 
not be more than J in. in thickness. To obtain cheapness whole.sale 
spring -makers adopt the method of squeezing the ends of spring 
plates between eccentric rollers, and so produce the tapered form, 
which, however, is too short and gives a lumpy and unsightly appear- 
ance to the spring when put together, so that by this they lose much 
of their pliability. 

The iron mpl^mig of coach work requires the skill of experienced 
smiths, and for much taste and judgment in shaping 

the work. ^d^Vdvdding strength suited to ttie relative strain to 
which it wfil w subjected. Axle-trees are not made by coach- 
builders, but by firms who make it their special business. TTiey are 
of two kinds, tike ” mail,” which are secured to the wheel by three 


bolts passing through the nave, and the ” collinae ” (invented in 
1792), the latter made secure by gun-metal cone-shaped collets and 
nuts. The axle boxes which are wedged into the nave are of three 
kinds, cast, chilled and wrought iron, in all cases case-hardened, 
the first being the cheapest and the last the most costly. Many 
attempts have been made to improve upon the collinge axle-tree, 
but none of them has got far beyond the experimental stage. 

No branch of coach-building contributes more to the elegance of 
the vehicle than that of painting. To obtain the needful perfection 
the work has to pass through several stages before reaching the 
finishing colour, which must be of the finest quality. The varnish 
used is copal, of which there are two kinds, the one for finishing the 
body, the other the carriage. In first-class work as many as eighteen 
or twenty coats will l)e required to complete the various stages. 
After a carriage has lieen in use about twelve months, it is practicable 
to revive the brilliant gloss on the panels by hand -polishing with 
the aid of rottenstone and oil, a process which re(]uires a specially 
trained man to do successfully. 

The trimming of the interior of a carriage requires much skill and 
judgment on the part of the workmen in providing really comfortable, 
well-fitted scats and neatness of workmanship. In the middle of the 
19th century figured tabarct or satin were much used, but for many 
years past morocco has been almost universally preferred. Silk 
lutestring spring curtains, Brussels or velvet pile carpet, complete 
the interior, unless are added neat morocco covered trays with 
mirror, &c., for ladies* convenience. Electric light is now frequently 
used for the interior, and can be applied with much neatness and 
efficiency. Road lamps, door handles, polished silver or brass 
furniture, are supplied to the coach-builder by firms whose special 
business it is to make them. Lever brakes are now a very ordinary 
requirement. Much judgment is needful to make them efficient, 
and careful workmanship to prevent rattle. Indiarubber is the best 
material for blocks applied to steel tires, and cast iron for indiarubber 
tires. The “ Bowden wire ” recently introduced is in some cases a 
convenient and light alternative to the long bar connecting the 
handle with the hind cross levers, and has the advantage of jiassing 
out of sight through the interior of the body. (J. A. M'N.) 

CARRICKFERGUS, a seaport and watering-place of Co. Antrim, 
Ireland, in the east parliamentary division ; on the northern 
shore of Belfast Lough, 9J m. N.E. of Belfast by the Northern 
Counties (Midland) railway. Pop. of urban district (1901) 4208. 
It stretches for about i m. along the shore of the Lough. The 
principal building is the castle, originally built by John de Courci 
towards the close of the 12th century, and subsequently much 
enlarged. It stands on a projecting rock above the sea, and was 
formerly a place of much strength. It is still maintained as an 
arsenal, and mounted with heavy guns. The ancient donjon or 
keep, 90 ft. in height, is still in good preservation. The town 
walls, built by Sir Henry Sidney, are still visible on the west and 
north, and the North Gate remains. The parish church of St 
Nicholas, an antiquated cruciform structure with curious 
Elizabethan work in the north transept, and monuments of the 
Chichester family, was originally a chapel or oratory dependent 
on a Franciscan monastery. The entrance to a subterranean 
passage between the two establishments is still visible under the 
communion-table of the church. The gaol, built on the site of 
the monastery above mentioned, was formerly the county of 
Antrim prison. The court-house, which adjoins the gaol, is a 
modern building. The town has some trade in domestic produce, 
and in leather and linen manufactures, there being several flax 
spinning-mills and bleach-works in the immediate neighbourhood. 
Distilling is carried on. The harbour admits vessels of 500 tons. 
The fisheries are valuable, especially the oyster fisheries. At 
Duncrue, about 2 m. from the town, rock salt of remarkable 
purity and in large quantity is found in the Triassic sandstone. 
The neighbouring country is generally hilly, and Slieve True 
(1100 ft.) commands a magnificent prospect. 

In 1182, John de Courci, to whom Henry II. had granted all 
the parts of Ulster he could obtain possession of by the sword, 
fixed a colony in this district. The castle came in the 13th 
century into possession of the De Lacy family, who, being 
ejected, invited Edward Bruce to besiege it (1315). After a 
desperate resistance the garrison surrendered. In 1386, the 
town was burned by the Scots, and in 1400 was destroyed by 
the combined Scots and Irish. Subsequently, it suffered much 
by famine and the occasional assaults of the neighbouring Irish 
cUeftains, whose favour the townsmen were at length forced 
to seci^re by the payment of an annual tribute. In the reign of 
Charles I. many Scottish Covenanters settled in the neighbourhood 
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to avoid the persecution directed against them. In the civil 
wars, from 1641, Carrickfergus was one of the chief places of 
refuge for the Protestants of the county of Antrim ; and on 
the loth of June 1642, the first Presbytery held in Ireland met 
here. In that year the garrison was commanded by General 
Robert Munro, who, having afterwards relinquished the cause 
of the English parliament, was surprised and taken prisoner by 
Sir Robert Adair in 1648. At a later period Carrickfergus was 
held by the partisans of James II., but surrendered in 1689 to 
the forces under King William’s general Schomberg ; and in 
1690 it was visited by King William, who landed here on his 
expedition to Ireland. In 1760 it was surprised by a French 
squadron under Commodore Thurot, who landed with about 
1000 men, and, after holding the place for a few days, evacuated 
it on the approach of the English troops. Eighteen years later 
Paul Jones, in his ship the “ Ranger,” succeeded in capturing 
the “ Drake,” a British sloop-of war, in the neighbouring bay ; 
but he left without molesting the town. In the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth the town obtained a charter, and this was confirmed 
by James I., who added the privilege of sending two burgesses 
to the Irish parliament. The corporation, however, was super- 
seded, under the provisions of the Municipal Reform Act of 1840, 
by a board of municipal commissioners. Carrickfergus was a 
parliamentary borough until 1885 ; and a county of a town till 
1898, having previously (till 1850) been the county town of 
county Antrim. But its importance was sapped by the vicinity 
of Belfast, and its historical associations are now its chief interest. 

CARRICKMACROSS, a market town of Co. Monaghan, Ireland, 
in the south parliamentary division, 68 m. N.W. of Dublin on 
a branch of the Great Northern railway. Pop. of urban district 
(1901) 1874. It has a pleasant, elevated site, a considerable 
agricultural trade, and a famous manufacture of lace, which is 
carried on in various conventual establishments. There arc 
some remains of an Elizabethan castle, a seat of the earls of 
Essex, which was destroyed during the wars of 1641 ; the ruins 
of the old church of St Finbar commemorate the same disastrous 
period. 

CARRICK-ON-SHANNON, a market town and the county 
town of Co. Leitrim, Ireland, in the south parliamentary division, 
beautifully situated on the left bank of the upper Shannon, 
between I.»oughs Allen and Boderg, close to the confluence of 
the Boyle. Pop. (1901) 1118. It is on the Sligo branch of the 
Midland Great Western railway, 90 m. W.N.W. of Dublin, 
the station being across the river in county Roscommon. Though 
having so small a population it is the largest town in the county, 
is the seat of the assizes, and has quays and some river trade, j 
The surrounding country, with its waterways, loughs and woods, 
is of considerable beauty. 

CARRICK-ON-SUIR, a market town of Co. Tipperary, Ireland, 
in the east parliamentary division, on the north (left) bank of 
the Suir, 14J m. W.N.W. from Waterford by the Waterford & 
Limerick line of the Great Southern & Western railway. Pop. 
of urban district (1901) 5406. It was formerly a walled town, 
and contains some ancient buildings, such as the castle, erected 
in 1309, formerly a seat of the dukes of Ormonde, now belonging 
to the Butler family, a branch of which takes the title of earl 
from the town. On the other side of the river, connected by a 
bridge of the 14th century, and another of modem erection, stands 
the suburb of Carrickbeg, in county Waterford, where an abbey 
was founded in 1336. The woollen manufactures for which the 
town was formerly famous are extinct. A thriving export trade 
is carried on in agricultural produce, condensed milk is manu- 
factured, and slate is extensively quarried in the neighbour- 
hood, while some coal is exported from the neighbouring fields. 
Dredging has improved the navigable channel of the river, which 
is‘"tidal to this point and is li ned with quays. 

CARRIER, JEAN BAPTISTE (t75^i794), French Revolu- 
tionist and Terrorist, was bom at Yolet, a viflage near Aurillac 
in Upper Auvergne. In 1790 he was a country attorney (coun- 
sellor for the baiiltage of Aurillac^ and in 1792 he was chosen 
deputy to the National Convention. He was already known 
as one of the influential members of the Cordeliers club and of 
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that of the Jacobins. After the subj lotion of Flanders he was 
one of the conunissioners nominated in the close of 179a by the 
Convention, and sent into that country. In the following year 
he took part in establishing the Revolutionar}’^ Tribunal. He 
voted for the death of Louis XVI., was one of the first to c^l for 
the arrest of the duke of Orleans, and took a prominent part in 
the overthrow of the Girondists (on the 31st of May). After a 
mission into Normandy, Carrier was sent, early in October 1793, 
to Nantes, under orders from the Convention to suppress the 
revolt which was raging there, by the most severe measures. 
Nothing loth, he established a revolutionary tribunal, and 
formed a body of desperate men, called the Legion of Marat, for 
the purpose of destroying in the swiftest way the masses of 
prisoners heaped in the jails. The form of trial was soon dis- 
continued, and the victims were sent to the guillotine or shot or 
cut down in the prisons en masse. He also had large numbers 
of prisoners put on board vessels with trap doors for bottoms, 
and sunk in the Loire. This atrocious process, known as the 
Noyades of Nantes, gained for Carrier a reputation for wanton 
cruelty. Since in his mission to Normandy he had been very 
moderate, it is possible that, as he was nervous and ill when sent 
to Nantes, his mind had become unbalanced by the atrocities 
committed by the Vendean and royalist armies. Naturally, the 
stories told of him are not all true. He was recalled by the 
Committee of Public Safety on the 8th of February 1 794, took 
part in the attack on Robespierre on the 9th Thermidor, but was 
himself brought before the Revolutionary Tribunal on the nth 
and guillotined on the i6th of November 1794. 

Sec Comte Floury, Carrier d Nantes, 1793-1794 (I’ans, 1897); 
Alfred Lallk*. J. B. Carrier, reprfisentant du Cantal d la Convention 
r7_$6~-r7g4 d'aprds de nouveaux documents (Paris, 1901). These 
works, and the others of Lalli6, are inspired by strong royiili-it 
sympathies and arc not altogether to be accepted. 

CARRIER, a general term for any person who conveys the 
goods of another for hire, more specifically applied to the trades- 
men, now largely superseded by the railway system, who convey 
goods in carts or wagons on the public roads. In jurisprudence, 
however, the term is collectively applied to all conveyers of 
property, whether by land or water ; and in this sense the changes 
and enlargements of the system of transit throughout the world 
have given additional importance to the subject. The law by 
which carriers, both by land and sea, are made responsible for 
the goods entrusted to them, is founded on the praetorian edict 
of the civil law, to which the ninth title of the fourth book of the 
Pandect is devoted. The edict itself is contained in these few 
words, ” nautae, caupones, stahularii, quod cuj usque salvum fore 
receperint, nisi restituent^ in eos judicium daboJ' The simplicity of 
the rule so announced has had a most beneficial influence on the 
commerce of the world. Throughout the great civilized region 
which took its law directly from Rome, and through the o^er 
less civilized countries which followed the same commercial code, 
it laid a foundation for the principle that the carrier’s engagement 
to the public is a contract of indemnity. It bound him, in the 
general case, to deliver what he had l^en entrusted with, or 
its value, — thus sweeping away all secondary questions or dis- 
cussions as to the conditions of more or less culpability on his 
part under which loss or damage may have occurred ; and it 
left any limitations of this general responsibility to be separately 
adjusted by special contract. 

The law of England recognizes a distinction between a common 
and a private carrier. The former is one who holds himself out to 
the public as ready to carry for hire from place to place the goods 
of such persons as choose to employ him. The owner of a stage- 
coach, a railway company, the master of a general ship, a whar- 
finger carrying goods on his own lighters are common carriers ; 
and it makes no difference that one of the termini of the journey 
is out of England. It has been held, however, that a person who 
carries only passengers is not a common carrier ; nor of course is 
a person who merely engages to carry the goods of particular 
individuals or to carry goods upon any particular occasion. A 
common carrier is subject at law to peculiar liabilities. He is 
boui^ to carry the go^s of any person who offers to pay his 
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hire, unless there is a good reason to the contrary, as, for example, 
when his carriage is full, or the article is not such as he is in the 
habit of conveying. He ought to carry the goods in the usual 
course without unnecessary deviation or delay. To make him 
liable there must be a due delivery of the goods to him in the 
known course of his business. His charge must be reasonable ; 
and he must not give undue preference to any customer or class 
of customers. The latter principle, as enforced by statute, has 
come to be of great importance in the law of railway companies. 
In respect of goods entrusted to him, the carricr^s liability, unless 
limited by a special contract, is, as already stated, that of an 
insurer. There is no question of negligence as in the case of 
injury to passengers, for the warranty is simply to carry safely 
and securely. The law, however, excepts losses or injuries 
occasioned immediately “ by the act of God or the king’s 
enemies — words which have long had a strict technical significa- 
tion. It would appear that concealment without fraud, on the 
part of the customer, will relieve the carrier from his liability for 
negligence, but not for actual misfeasance. Fraud or deceit by 
the customer {e.g., in misrepresenting the real value of the goods) 
will relieve the carrier from his liability. The responsibility of the 
carrier ceases only with the delivery of the goods to the proper 
consignee. By the Carriers’ Act 1830 the liability of carriers for 
gold, silver, &c. (in general ** articles of great value in small 
compass ”) is determined. Should the article or parcel exceed 
/to in value, the carrier is not to be liable for loss unless such 
value is declared by the customer and the carrier’s increased 
charge paid. Where the value is thus declared, the carrier may, 
by public notice, demand an increased charge, for which he must, 
if required, sign a receipt. Failing such receipt or notice, the 
carrier must refund the increased charge and remain liable as at 
common law. Except as above no mere notices or declaration 
shall affect a carrier’s liability ; but he may make special con- 
tracts with his customers. The carriage of goods by sea is 
subject to special regulations (see Affreightment). The 
carriage of goods by railway and canal is subject to the law of 
common carrier, except where varied by particular statutes, as 
the Railway and Canal Traffic Acts 1854 to 1894 and the Regula- 
tion of Railways Acts 1840 to 1893. The effect of these acts is to 
prevent railway companies as common carriers from limiting by 
special contract their liability to receive, forward and deliver 
goods, unless the conditions embodied in the special contract are 
reasonable, and the contract is in writing and signed by, or on 
behalf of, the sender. A railway company must provide reason- 
able facilities for forwarding passengers’ luggage ; where luggage 
is taken into the carriage with a passenger, the company is 
responsible for it only in so far as loss or damage is due to the 
passenger’s interference with the company’s exclusive control 
of it. As carriers of passengers companies are bound, in the 
absence of any special contract, to exercise due care and diligence, 
and are responsii)le for personal injuries only when they have 
been occasioned by negligence or want of skill. Where there has 
been contributory negligence on tlie part of the passenger, i,e. 
where he might, by the exercise of ordinary care, have avoided 
the consequences of the defendants’ negligence — he is not 
entitled to recover. By the act of 1846 (commonly called Lord 
Campbell’s Act), when a person’s death has been caused by such 
negligence as would have entitled him to an action had he 
survived, an action may be maintained against the party re- 
sponsible for the negligence on behalf of the wife, hustend, 
parent or child of the deceased. Previously such cases had been 
governed by the maxim actio personalis moritur cum persona. 

CARRltRE, MORITZ (1817-1895), German philosopher and 
historian, was bom at Gricdel in Hesse Darmstadt on the 5th of 
March 1817. After studying at Giessen, Gottingen and Berlin, 
he spent a few years in Italy studying the fine arts, and established 
himself in 1842 at Giessen as a teacher of philosophy. In 1853 he 
, was appointed professor at the university of Munich, where he 
tifetured mainly bn aesthetics. He died in Munich on the 19th 
January 1^95. An avowed enemy of Ultramontanism, he 
^tontributed in no small degree to m^ing the idea of German 
unity more palatable to the South Germans. Carri^re identified 


himself with the school of the younger Fichte as one who held the 
theistic view of the world which aimed at reconciling the contra- 
dictions between deism and pantheism. Although no obstinate 
adherent of antiquated forms and prejudices, he firmly upheld 
the fundamental truths of Christianity. His most important 
works arc : Aesthetik{l>dpz\%, 1859 ; 3rd ed., 1885), supplemented 
by Die Kunst im Zusammenhang der Kultureniwicklung und der 
Ideale der Menschheit (3rd ed., 1877-1886) ; Die philosophische 
Weltanschauung der Reformationszeit (Stuttgart, 1847 > ^nd ed., 
Leipzig, 1886), and Die siUliche Weltordnung (Leipzig, 1877 ; 
2nd ed., 1891), in which he recognized both the immutability of 
the laws of nature and the freedom of the will. He described 
his view of the world and life as “ real-idealism.” His essay on 
Cromwell (in Lehensskizzen, 1890), which may be considered his 
political confession of faith, also deserves mention. His com- 
plete works were published at Leipzig, 14 vols., in 1886-1894, 

See S. P. V. Lind in Zeitschrift /. Philos, (evi, 1895, pp. 93-101) ; 
W. Christ in AUgemeine deuische Biographic (1903). 

CARRINGTON, CHARLES ROBERT WYNN-CARINGTON, 

1ST Earl (1843- ), English statesman, son of the 2nd Baron 

Carrington (d. 1868), was educated at Eton and Trinity, 
Cambridge, and sat in the House of Commons as a Liberal for 
High Wycombe from 1865 till he succeeded to the title in 1868. 
He was governor of New South Wales 1885-1890, lord chamber- 
lain 1892-1895, and became president of the board of agriculture 
in 1905, having a seat in the cabinet in Sir H. Campbell-Banner- 
man’s and Mr Asquith’s ministries. He was created Earl 
Carrington and Viscount Wendover in 1895. The Carrington 
barony was conferred in 1796 on Robert Smith (1752-1838), 
M.P. for Nottingham, a member of a famous banking family, 
the title being suggested by one held from 1643 to 1706 in another 
family of Smith in no way conne(!ted. The 2nd baron married 
as his second wife one of the two daughters of Lord Willoughby 
de Eresby, and their son, through her, became in 1879 joint 
hereditary" lord great chamberlain of England. The 2nd Baron 
took the surname of Carrington, afterwards altered to Carington, 
instead of Smith. 

CARRINGTON, RICHARD CHRISTOPHER (1826-1875), 
English astronomer, son of a brewer at. Brentford, was bom in 
London on the 26th of May 1826. Though intended for the 
Church, his studies and tastes inclined him to astronomy, and 
with a view to gaining experience in the routine of an observatory 
he accepted the post of observer in the university of Durham. 
Finding, however, that there was little chance of obtaining 
instruments suitable for the work which he wished to undertake, 
he resigned that appointment and established in 1853 an 
observatory of his own at Red hill. Here he devoted three years 
to a survey of the zone of the heavens within 9 degrees of the 
North Pole, the results of which are contained in his Redhill 
Catalogue of 37 35 Stars. But his name i# chiefly perpetuated 
through his investigation of the motions of sun-spots, by which he 
determined the eleilrtldnts of the sun’s rotation and made the 
important discover^rttW a systematic drift fpf the photosphere, 
causing the rotatiori*^(!<triods of spots to lengthen with increase 
of solar latitude. iSWied on the 27th of November 1875. 

For further inforirHon see Month. Notices Roy. A sir. Society, 
xiv. 13, xviii. 23, io^,fccix. 140, 161, xxxvi. 137 ; Memoirs Roy. 

A sir. Sac., xxvii. I39t< The Times, Nov. 22 and Dec. 7, 1875 ; 
Roy. Society’s Cat. Scie^ Papers, vols. i. and vii. ; Introductions to 
Works. 

CARROCCIO, a wa%^chariot drawn by oxen, used by the 
medieval republics of JSitaly. It was a rectangular platform on 
which the standard of tjie city and an altar were erected ; priests 
held services on the alttf before the battle, and the trumpeters 
beside them encouraged the fighters to the fray. In battle the 
carroccio was surrounded by the bravest warriors in the army and 
it served both as a rallying-point and as the paljadl'^®^ city’s 
honour ; its capture by the enemy was regarded as an irretriev- 
able defeat and humiliation. It was fiSrst employed by the 
in X038, and played a great part in the wars of the 
Lombard league against the emperor Frederick Barbarossa* It 
was afterwards adopted by other cities, and first appears on a 
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Florentine battlefield in laaS. The Florentine carrocx:io was 
usually follow^ by a smaller car bearing the martinella, a bell to 
ring out militaxy signals. When war was regarded as likely tiie 
martinella was attached to the door of the church of Santa Maria 
in the Mercato Nuovo in Florence and rung to warn both citizens 
and enemies. In times of peace the carroccio was in the keeping 
of some great family which had distinguished itself by signal 
services to the republic. 

Accounts of the carroccio will be found in most histories of the 
Italian republics ; see for instance. M. Villani's Chronache, vi. 5 
^Florence, 1825-1826) ; P. VUlari. The Two First Centuries of 
Florentine History, vol. i. (Engl, transl.. London. 1894) I Gino 
Capponi, Storia della Repuhblica di Firenze, vol. i. (Florence, 1875). 

CARRODUS, JOHN TIPLADY (1836-1895), English violinist, 
was bom on the 20th of January 1836, at Keighley, in Yorkshire. 
He made his first appearance as a violinist at the age of nine, and 
had the advantage of studying between the ages of twelve and 
eighteen at Stuttgart, with Wilhelm Bernhard Molique. On his 
return to England in 1853 Costa got him engagements in the 
leading orchestras. He was a member of the Covent Garden 
opera orchestra from 1855, made his d6but as a solo player at a 
concert given on the 22nd of April 1863 by the Musical Society 
of London, and succeeded Sainton as leader at Covent Garden 
in 1869. He died at Hampstead on the 13th of July 1895. 
many years he had led the Philharmonic orchestra and those of 
the great provincial festivals. He published two violin solos and 
a “ Morceau de salon , and was a very successful teacher. 

CARROLL, CHARLES (1737-1832), American political leader, 
of Irish ancestry, was bom at Annapolis, Maryland, on the 19th 
of September 1737. He was educated abroad in French Jesuit 
colleges, studied law at Bourges, Paris and London, and in 
February 1765 returned to Maryland, where an estate known as 
“ Carrollton,” in Frederick county, was settled upon him ; 
he always signed his name as ** Charles Carroll of Carrollton.” 
Before and during the War of Independence, he was a whi^ or 
patriot leader, and as such was naturally a member of the various 
local and provincial extra-legal bodies — committees of corre- 
spondence, committees of observation, council of safety, provincial 
convention (1774-1776) and constitutional convention (1776). 
From 1777 until 1800 he was a member of the Marylauid senate. 
In April- June 1776 he, with Samuel Chase and Benjamin 
Franklin, was a member of the commission fruitlessly sent by 
the continental congress to Canada for the purpose of persuading 
the Canadians to join the thirteen revolting colonies. From 
1776 to 1779 he sat in the continental congress, rendering 
important services as a member of the board of war, and signing 
on the 2nd of August 1776 the Declaration of Independence, 
though he had not been elected until the day on which that 
document was adopted. He out-lived all of the other signers. 
He was a member of the United States Senate from 1789 to 1792. 
From 1801 until his death, at Baltimore, on the 14th of November 
1832, he lived in retirement, his last public act being the formal 
ceremony of starting the construction of the Baltimore and Ohio 
railway Quly 4, 1828). In politics, after the formation of 
parties, he was a staunch Federalist. Of unusual ability, 
high character and great wealth, he exercised a powerful 
influence, particularly among his co-religionists of the Roman 
Catholic faith, and he used it to secure the independence of the 
colonies and to establish a stable central government. 

See the Life by Kate Mason Rowland (1898), 

CARROLL, JOHN (1735-1815), American Roman Catholic 
prelate, was bom at Upper Marlborough, Prince George’s county, 
Marylmid, on the 8th of January 1735, the son of weaUby 
Catholic parents and a cousin of Charles Carroll “ of Carrollton.” 
He was educated at St Ctoer’s in Flanders, becoming a novitiate 
in the Society of J^us in 1753, and then at the Jesuit college 
in Li^, being ordained priest in 1769 and becoming professor of 
philosophy and thedogy. In 1771 he became a professed father 
of the Society of Jesus and professor at Bruges, As tutor to 
the son of Lord Stourton, he travelled through Europe in 1772-' 
i773v After the papal biid of the 21st of July 1773 suppressed 
t^ Society of Jesus, he accompanied its English members then 
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in Flanders to Engird. In 1774 he returned to America, and 
set to work at a mission at Rock Creek, Montgomery county, 
Maryland, where his mother lived. He shared the feeling for 
independence growing among the American colonists, foreseeing 
that it would mean greater religious freedom. In 1776, at the 
request of the continental congress, he accompanied Benjamin 
Franklin, Charles Carroll and Samuel Chase on their mission 
to secure the aid or neutrality of the French-Canadians, and 
though unsuccessful it gained for him the friendship of Franklin. 
In 1783 he took a prominent part in the petition to Rome to 
take the control of the American church away from London ; and 
on Franklin’s recommendation, Carroll was named prefect apos- 
tolic, the American church being recognized as a distinct body in 
a decree issued by Cardinal Antonelli on the 9th of June X784. In 
the summer of 1785 he began his visitations ; in 1786 he induced 
the general chapter to authorize a Catholic seminary (now 
(Georgetown University) ; and at the same session it was voted 
that the condition of the church required a bishop, accountable 
directly to the pope (and not to the Congregation of the Pro- 
paganda) and chosen by the American clergy. Consent to this 
course was given by Antonelli in a letter of the 12th of July 
1788. The clergy met at Whitemarsh, Maryland, and Baltimore 
was adopted as the episcopal seat, Carroll being chosen as 
bishop ; and on the 6th of November 1789 Pius VI. issued a bull 
to that effect, Carroll being consecrated at Lulworth Castle, 
England, on the 15th of August 1790. 

On his return from England the bishop saw Georgetown 
College completed (1791), thanks to moneys he had received 
from English Catholics. His first synod met on the 7th of N ovem- 
ber 1791 ; and on the i6th he issued the “ Circular on Christian 
Marriage,” which attacked marriage by any save lawful 
pastors of our church.” In 1795 the Rev. Leonard Neale (1746- 
1817) was appointed his coadjutor. In 1799, after the death 
of Washington, Bishop Carroll bade his clergy hold the 22nd 
of February 1800 as a day of mourning, and on that day delivered 
in his pro-cathedral a memorial discourse which attracted 
much attention. Already in 1802 he was pressing for the 
creation of new sees in his diocese, and the Louisiana Purchase 
of 1803 gave added weight to this request ; in September 1805 
the Propaganda made him administrator apostolic of the dioce.se 
of New Orleans, to which he appointed John Olivier as vicar 
general ; and in 1808 Pius VII. divided Carroll’s great diocese 
into four sees, Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Bardstown 
(Kentucky), suffragan to the metropolitanate of Baltimore, of 
which Carroll actually became archbishop by the assumption 
of the long delayed pallium on the i8th of August 1811, having 
consecrated three suffragans in the autumn of 1810. In 1811 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction over the Danish and Dutch West Indies 
was bestowed upon him. Carroll was now an old man, and the 
shock of the war of 1812, which as a staunch Federalist he had 
opposed until its actual declaration, together with the action of 
the Holy See in appointing to the sees of Philadelphia and New 
York other candidates than those of his recommendation, 
weighed on his mind. He died in Georgetown on the 3rd of 
December 1815. He may well be reckoned the greatest figure 
in the Roman ^tholic Church of the United States. His position 
in the church had never been easy, partly because he had been a 
prominent member of the Society of Jesus. The great size of 
his diocese had made it unwieldy ; and his struggle to secure tiie 
independence of the American church had been a difficult one. 
As a defender of papal and episcopal authority he had, especially 
in Philadelphia and Baltimore, to deal with churches whose 
trustees insisted that they and their parishes alone could choose 
priests, that bishop or prefect could not object to their choice. 
Akin to this difficulty was the desire of Catholics of different 
nationalities to have separate churches, a desire often created 
or encouraged b^ intriguing and ambitious priests. Besides 
these and other mternal annoyances, Orroll had to meet the 
deep-srated distrust of his church in communities settled almost 
exclusively Protestants, 

See John GUmary Shea. History of the CedhoUe Church in the 
United States, vol. u. (X763-1815). (Akron and New York, 1888) ; 
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and Daniel Brent, Bio^afhical Sheich of ihs Most Rev. John Carroll, 
First Archbishop' txf Baltimore, mUh Select Portions of His Writings, 
edited by JohitiC^oU Brent (Baltimore^ 1843). 

CARBON ADfi, a piece o£ ordnance invented^ by the applica- 
tion of an old principle of gun construction, to serve as a ship’s 
gun. The inventor was the antiquary General Robert Melville 
(1758^1809). He designed the piece in 1759, and called it the 
“ smasher,” but it was not adopted in the British navy till 1779, 
and was then known as the “ carronade,” from the Carron works 
on the Carron river in Stirlingshire, Scotland, where it was first 
cast by Mr Gascoigne. The carronadc had a powder chamber 
like many of the earliest guns known, and was similar to a mortar. 
It was short, light, had a limited range, but was destructive at 
close qtiarters. Carronades were added to the existing arma- 
ments of guns proper or long guns. A 38-gun frigate carried 
ten carronades, and was therefore armed with 48 pieces of 
ordnance. As the official classifications were not changed, they 
were misleading guides to the real strength of British ships, 
which always carried more pieces than they were described as 
carrying. The same remark applies to French and American 
ships when the use of the carronade extended from the British 
to other navies. 

CARROT. Wild carrot, Daucus caroiay a member of the 
natural order Umbelliferae, grows wild in fields and on roadsides 
and sea-shores in Britain and the north temperate zone generally 
of the Old World. It is an annual and resembles the cultivated 
carrot, except in the root, which is thin and woody. It is the 
origin of the cultivated carrot, which can be developed from it in 
a few generations. M. Vilmorin succeeded in producing forms 
with thick fleshy roots and the biennial habit in four generations. 
In the cultivated carrot, during the first season of growth, the 
stem remains short and bears a rosette of graceful, long-stalked, 
branched leaves with deeply cut divisions and small, narrow 
ultimate segments. During this period the plant devotes its 
energies to storing food, chiefly sugar, in the so-called root, 
which consists of the upper part of the true root and the short 
portion of the stem between the root and the lowest leaves. A 
transverse section of the root shows a central core, generally 
yellow in colour, and an outer red or scarlet rind. The core 
represents the wood of an ordinary stem and the outer ring the 
soft outer tissue (bast and cortex). In the second season the 
terminal bud in the centre of the leaf-rosette grows at the 
expense of the stored nourishment and lengthens to form a 
furrowed, rather rough, branched stem, 3 or 3 ft. high, and 
bearing the flowers in a compound umbel. The umbel is char- 
acterized by the fact that the small leaves (bracts) which 
surround it, resemble the foliage leaves on a much reduced scale, 
and ultimately curve inwards, the whole inflorescence forming 
a nest-like structure. The flowers are small, the outer white, 
the central ones often pink or purplish. The fruit consists of 
two one-seeded portions, each portion bearing four rows of stiff 
spinous projections, which cause the fruits when dropped to 
cling together, and in a natural condition help to spread the 
seed by clinging to the fur of animals. On account of these 
projections the seeds cannot be sown evenly without previous 
rubbing with sand or dry ashes to separate tliem. As usual in 
the members of the order Umbelliferae, the w^all of the fruit is 
penetrated lengthwise by canals containing a characteristic oil. 

Carrots vary considerably in the length, shape and colour of 
their roots, and in the proportion of rind to core. The White 
Belgian, which gives the largest crops, has a very thick root 
which is white, becoming pede green above, where it projects 
above ground. For nutritive purposes it is inferior to the red 
varieties. The carrot delights in a deep sandy soil, which should 
be well drained and deeply trenched. The ground should be 
prepared and manured in autumn or winter. For the Icmg- 
rooted sorts the: soil should be at least 3 ft. deep, but tlie Short 
Horn varieties may be grown in about 6 in. of good compost laid 
off^the top of a less suitable soil Peat earth may be usefully 
empl 
may 
deep 


oyed in lightening the soil. Good carrots of the laiger sorts 
b6|T^jihi in unfavourable soils by makii^ large holes iS in. 
iMkia crowbar, and filling them up with sandy compost 


in which the seeds are to be sown. The main crop is sown at the 
end of March or beginning of April. After sowing, it is only 
necessary to thin the plants, and keep them clear of weeds. 
The roots are taken up in autumn and stored during winter in 
a cool shed or cellar. 

CARRYING OVER, or Contikuation, a stock exchange term 
for the operation by which the settlement of a bargain transacted 
for money or for a given account, may for a consideration (called 
either a “ contango ” or a backwardation ”) be postponed 
from one settling day to another. Such a continuation is 
equivalent to a sale “ for the day ” and a repurchase for the 
succeeding account, or to a purchase ” for the day ” and a resale 
for the succeeding account. The price at which such transac- 
tions are adjusted is the ” making-up ” price of the day. (See 
Account and Stock Exchange.) 

GARSIOLI (mod. Carsoli), an ancient city of Italy, on the Via 
Valeria, 42 m. E. by N. of Rome. It was founded in the country 
of the Aequi between 302 and 298 B.C., just after the establish- 
ment of Alba Fucens, no doubt as a stronghold to guard the road 
to the latter. It is mentioned in 211 B.c. as one of the twelve out 
of thirty Latin colonies which protested their inability to furnish 
more men or money for the war against Hannibal. We find it 
used in 168 b.c. like Alba Fucens as a place of confinement for 
political prisoners. It was sacked in the Social War, but prob- 
ably became a municipium after it, though we hear but little of 
it. The modern town of Carsoli first appears in a diploma of 
A.i). 866, but the old site does not seem to have been abandoned 
until the 13th century. It is now occupied only by vineyards, 
and lies about 2100 ft. above sea-level, in a plain surrounded by 
mountains, now called Piano del Cavalicre. The line of the city 
walls (originally in tufa, and reconstructed in limestone), built 
of rectangular blocks, can be traced, and so can the scanty 
remains of several buildings, including the podium or base, of a 
temple, and also the ancient branch road from the Via Valeria 
(which itself keeps just south-east of Carsioli), traversing the 
site from north to south. The forty-third milestone of the Via 
Valeria still lies at or near its original site ; it was set up by 
Nerv’a in a.d. 97. One mile to the north-west of Carsioli are the 
remain.s of an ancient aqueduct consisting of a buttressed wall 
of concrete crossing a valley. 

Sec G. J. Pfeiffer and T. Ashby in Supplementary Papers of the 
American School in Rome, i. (1905), 108 sec], " (T. As.) 

CARSON, CHRISTOPHER [“ Kit ”] (1809-1868), American 
hunter and scout, was born in Madison county, Kentucky, on 
the 24th of December 1809. When he was a year old his parents 
removed to Howard county, Missouri, then a frontier settlement, 
and the boy was early trained in the hardships and requirements 
of pioneer life. He served for a while as a saddler’s apprentice, 
and after 1826 devoted himself to the life of a professional guide 
and hunter. He was hunter for the garrison at Bent’s Fort on 
the Arkansas river in what is now Bent county, Colorado, from 
1832 to 1840, and accompanied John C. Fremont on his exploring 
expeditions of 1842 and 1843-1844, and on his California expedi- 
tion in 1845-1846. Carson took part in the Mexican War, and, 
after the rush to the Pacific Coast began, engaged as a guide to 
convoy emigrants and drovers across the plains and mountains. 
In 1854 he became Indian agent at Taos, New Mexico, in which 
position, through his knowledge of the Indian traits and language, 
he was able to exercise for many years a restraining influence 
over the warlike Apaches and other tribes. During the Civil 
War he rendered invaluable services to the Federal cause in the 
south-west as chief scout in chai^ge of the Various bodies of 
irregular scouts and r^ers participating in the constant border 
warfare that characterized the conflict in that part of ^ Union. 

In March 1865 was breveted brigadier-general of volunteers 
for gallantry in the battle of Valvcrde (on the 21st of February 
1862) and for distinguished services in New Mexico, and after the 
war resumed his position as Indian agent, which he held until 
his death at Fort Lyon, Colorado, on the i3rd of May r868. 

“ Kit ” Cmon occupies in the latter pmod df American pioneer 
history^ position somewhat similar to liiat held by Danief Boone 
and David Crockett at an earlier period, as tiie typical frontier 
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hero and Indian %hter^ and his hairbreadth escapes and personal 
prowess are the subject of iniiutnerable stories. 

See Charles Burdett, Life of Kit Carson, the Great Western Hunter 
and Guide (New York, *1850 ; n^w ed., 1877) ; and De Witt C. Peters, 
Ths Life and Adventures of Kit Carson, the Kestor of the Rocky 
Mountains, from Facts Narrated by Himself (New York, 1858). 

CARSON CITY, the capital of Nevada, U.S.A., and the county 
seat of Ormsby county, about 120 m. N.E. of Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. Pop. (1890) 3956 ; (1910) 2466. It is served by the Virginia 
and Truckee railway, which has repair shops here, and by stage 
to Lake Tahoe, 12 m. W. of the city. It is picturesquely situated 
in the small circular Eagle valley, near the east base of the 
Sierra Nevada, at an elevation of 4726 ft. above the sea. Within 
I m. of the city are Shaws Hot Springs. The city is a distribut- 
ing point for the neighbouring mining region. Among the 
ubiic buildings are the capitol, the United States government 
uilding, a United States mint, and a state orj^ans* home; 
in the vicinity are the state prison and a United States govern- 
ment school for Indians. The industrial interests of the city 
are principally in mining, lumbering and agriculture. It has 
an excellent supply of mountain spring water. Carson City 
(named in honour of C'hristopher Carson) was settled in 1851 
as a trading post, was laid out as a town in 1858, was made the 
capital of the state and the county seat of the newly erected 
county in 1861, and was chartered as a city in 1875. 

CARSTARES (or Carstairs), WILLIAM (1649-1715), Scottish 
clergyman, was born at Cathcart, near Glasgow, on the iith of 
February 1649, the son of the Rev. John Carstares, a member of 
the extreme Covenanting party of Protestors. He was educated 
at the university of Edinburgh, and then passed over to Utrecht, 
where he commenced his lifelong friendship with the prince of 
Orange, and began to take an active part in the piolitics of his 
country. 'Fhe government disliked Carstares for several reasons. 
He was the intimate of William ; he had been the l>earer of 
messages between the disaffected in Scotland and Holland ; 
and he was believed to be concerned with Sir James Steuart 
(1635-1715) in the authorship of a pamphlet— Account of 
Scotland* s Grievances hy reason of the D. of Lauderdale's Ministrie, 
humbly tendered to his Sacred Majesty, Accordingly, on his 
return to England, at the close of 1674, he was committed to the 
Tower ; the following year he was transferred to Edinburgh 
Castle, and it was not till August 1679 that he was releas^. 
After this he visited Ireland, and then became pastor to a Non- 
conformist congregation at Cheshunt. During 1682 he was in 
Holland, but in the following year he was again in London, and 
was implicated in the Rye House Plot. On its discovery he 
was examined before the Scottish Council ; though the torture 
of the thumb-screw was applied, he refused to utter a word till 
he was assured that his admissions would not be used in evidence, 
and in the disclosures he then made he displayed great discretion. 
On his return to Holland he was rewarded by William's still 
warmer friendship, and the post of court chaplain ; and after 
the Revolution he continued to hold this office, under the title 
of royal chaplain for Scotland. He was the confidential adviser 
of the king, especially with regard to Scottish affairs, and 
rendered important service in promoting the Revolution Settle- 
ment. On the accession of Anne, Carstares retained his post as 
royal chaplain, but resided in Edinburgh, having been elected 
principal of the university. He was also minister of Greyfriars', 
and afterwards of St Giles', and was four times chosen moderator 
of the general assembly. He took an important part in pro- 
moting the Union, and was consulted by Harley and other lead- 
ing Englishmen concerning it. During Anne's reign the chief 
object of his policy was to frustrate the measures iriiidh were 
planned hy Lord Oxford to strengthen the Episcopalian Jacobites 
—-Especially a bill for ext^ndmg the privileges of the Episcopalians 
and the b^ lor replacing in the hands of the old patrons the 
right of patronage, which by the Revolution Settlement had been 
vested in the elders and the ^Protestant heritors. On the ac- 
cession of George L, Carstares was with five others, 

to welcome the new d3masty in the mmt el i&e Scottish Church. 
Hewas received giwcioiisly; and the office of chaplain was 
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again conferred upon him. A few months after he was struck 
with apoplexy, and died on the 28th of December 1715. 

See State*papers and Letters addressed to William Carstarts,' to 
which is prefixed a Life by M'Cormick (1774) ; Story* s Charaetet 
and Career of William Carstares (1874) ; Andrew l.ang’s History of 
Scotland (1907). 

CARSTENS, ARMUS JACOB (i 754 “^ 79 ^)> German painter, 
was born in Schleswig, and in 1776 went to Copenhagen to study. 
In 1783 he went to Italy, where he was much impressed by the 
work of Giulio Romano. He then settled in Lubedc as a portrait 
painter, but was helped to visit Rome again in 1792,, and gradually 
produced some fine subject and historical paintings, e,g, “ Plato's 
Symposium ” and the ‘‘ Battle of Rossbacli which made him 
famous. He was appointed professor at Berlin, and in 1795 a 
great exhibition of his wewks was held in Rome, where he died 
in 1798. Carstens ranks as the founder of the later school of 
German historical painting. 

CAR8ULAE, an ancient city of Umbria, on tlie Via Flaminia, 
19 m. N. of Narnia (mod. Narni) and 24 m. S.S.W. of Mevania 
(mod. Bevagna), It is little mentioned in ancient literature. 
The town was a munietpium. The Via Flaminia is well preserved 
and enters tlie north gate of the town, the archway of which still 
stands. Remaias of buildings may also be seen upon the site, 
and the outline of an amphitheatre is visible. The town of Cesi, 
3 m. to the south-east, has polygonal walls, and may perhaps be 
regarded as an Umbrian city which was destroyed by the Romans, 
Carsulae being constructed in its stead. The medieval city, as so 
often happened in Italy, returned to the prerRoman site. 

See G. Gamurrini in Notizie degli Scavi (1884), 149 ; for the tombs, 
L. Lanzi. in Noiixie degli Scavi (1902), 392. 

CART (A.S. creet, Gaelic cairt ; connected with “ car "), a 
general term for various kinds of vehicles (see Carriage), in 
some cases for carrying people, but more particularly for trans- 
porting goods, for agricultural or postal purposes, &c., or for 
carriers. Though constructed in various ways, the simplest type 
for goods is two-whecled, topless and springless ; but as a general 
term “cart" is used in combination with some more specific 
qualification (dog-cart, donkey-cart, road-cart, polo-cart, &c.), 
when it is employed for pleasure purposes. The dog-eaxt," so 
called because originally used to convey sporting dogs, is a more 
or less elevated two- wheeled carriage, generally with seats back to 
back, in front and behind ; the “ governess-cart " (presumably 
so called from its use for children), a very low two-whceled pony- 
carriage, has two side seats facing inwards ; the “ tax-cart," a 
light two-wheeled farmer's cart, was so called because formerly 
exempted from taxation as under the value of ,{21. 

CARTAGENA, or Cakthagena, a city, seaport, and the capital 
of the department of Bolivar, Colombia, South America, on the 
Caribbean coast, in 10® 25' 48" N., 75° 34' W. Pop. (1905, 
official estimate) 14,000. The population of Cartagena is 
largely composed of blacks and mixed races, which form the 
predominant type on the lowland plains of northern Colombia. 
The well-to-do whites of Cartagena usually have country bouses 
on the Turliaco hills, where the temperature is much lower than 
on the coast. The mean annual temperature in the city is 82°, 
and the port is dassed as very unhealthful, especially for iinac- 
cKmatized foreigners. The harbour, which is the best on the north 
coast of South America, is formed by on indentation of the coast- 
line shut in by two long islands lying parallel to the mainland. 
It covers an area of about 62*5 sq. m. and affords deep and 
seome anchora^ and ample facilities for loading and unloading 
large vessels. The city itself has no modem quays, and large 
vessels do not approach within a mile of its landing-stages, but 
the railway pier (lengthened 120 ft. in 1898) on the mainland 
opposite permits the mooring of vessels alongside. There were 
formeily two entrances to the harbour — tiie Boca Grande (large 
mouth) between the low sandy island or peninsula on which the 
city stands and the island of Ticrra Bomba, and the Boca Chica 
(small mouth) at the south end of the latter island. Hie Boca 
Grande was filled with stone after the city had been captured 
three times, because of toe ease with which an enemy ^s ships 
could pass tocoogh it at dny time, and toe narrow and more 
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easily defended Boca Chica, 7 m. farther souths has since been 
used. 

The city occupies a part of the uppw island or peninsula facing 
the northern «nd of the harbour^ and is separated from the main- 
land on the east by a shallow lagoon-like extension of the bay 
which is bridged by a causeway passing through the extra-mural 
suburb of Xiximani on another island. The old city, about 
i m. long, north and south, and J m. wide, is enclosed by a heavy 
wall, in places 40 ft. Uiick, and is defended by several formidable- 
looking forts, which have long been dismantled, but are still in a 
good state of preservation. At the mainland end of the causeway 
leading from the city is the fort of San Felipe, about 100 ft. above 
sea-level, adapted as a distributing reservoir in the city’s water- 
works ; and behind it are verdure-covered hills rising to an 
elevation of 500 ft., forming a picturesque background to the 
grey walls and red-tiled roofs of the city. The streets are narrow, 
irregular and roughly paved, but are lighted by electricity ; 
tramway lines run between the principal points of the city and 
suburbs. The houses are built with thick walls of stone and 
brick round open courts, in the Moorish style, and their iron- 
barred doors and windows give them the appearance of being a 
part of the fortifications. Among the numerous churches, the 
largest and most imposing is the Jesuit church of San Juande 
Dios, with its double towers and celebrated marble pulpit ; an 
old monastery adjoins. Cartagena is an episcopal see, and its 
cathedral dates from colonial times. The city was once the head- 
quarters of the Inquisition in South America, and the edifice 
which it occupied, now private property, is an object of much 
interest. The water supply of the city was formerly obtained 
from rainwater tanks on the walls or by carriage from springs a 
few miles inland. But in 1906 an English company received a 
concession to bring water by pipes from springs on the Turbaco 
hills, 300 ft. above the sea. 

The commercial importance of Cartagena declined greatly 
during the period of civil disorders which followed the war for 
independence, but in later years has revived. In the reign of 
Philip 11 . the Spaniards had opened a canal El Dique ”) 
through some marshes and lagoons into a small western outlet of 
the Magdalena, which gave access to that river at Calamar, about 
81 m. above the bar at its mouth ; during Cartagena’s decline 
this was allowed to fill up ,* it was reopened in 1846 for a short 
time and then was obstructed again by river floods ; but in 1881 
it was reopened for steam navigation. Towards the end of the 
19th century a railway, 65 m. long, was built between Cartagena 
and Calamar. Imports consist of cotton, linen and woollen 
fabrics, hardware, cutlery and machinery, kerosene, glass and 
earthenware ; and the exports of cattle, sugar, tobacco, coffee, 
coco-nuts and fibre, dividivi and dye-woods, vegetable ivory, 
rubber, hides and skins, medicinal forest products, gold, silver 
and platinum. The aggregate value of the exports in 1906 was 
$3^788,094 U.S. gold. 

Cartagena was founded in 1533 by Pedro de Heredia. In 1544 
it was captured by pirates, who plundered the town ; in 1585 by 
Sir Francis Drake, who exacted a large ransom ; and in 1697 by 
the French, who obtained from it more than £1,000,000. In 
1741 Admiral Vernon unsuccessfully besieged the town. It was 
taken by Bolivar in 1815, but was surrendered to the royalists in 
the same year. It was recaptured by the republicans on the 25th 
of September 1821, and thereafter remained in their possession. 
It figured prominently in the political agitations and revolutions 
whi^ foUowed, and underwent a siege in the civil war of 1885. 
It was an important naval station under Spanish colonial rule, 
and is the principal naval station of Colomt^. 

CARTAGBNA, or Carthagrna, a seaport of south-eastern 
Spain, in the province of Murcia; in 37® 36' N. and o® 58' W., at 
the terminus of a branch railw|y from the city of Murcia, and 
on the Mediterranean Seif Pop. (1900) 99,871. Cartagena is 
fortified, and possesses an arsenal and naval dockyards. To- 
gether with Ferrol and San ttMiypdo near Cadiz, the other great 
imval stations of Spain, it ttpiilmed by an admiral with the 
title of captain-general. Itjffipkp an episcopal see. 

The city stands on a hill|i||ip|sd by a little plain from the 


harbour ; towards the north and east it commumca^ with a 
fertile vfiilley ; on the south and west it is hemmed in by ^high 
mountains. Its grey houses have a neglected, almost a dilapi- 
dated appearance, from the friable stone of which they are 
constructed ; and there are no buildings of antiquarian interest 
or striking architectural beauty, except, perhaps, the ruined 
citadel and the remnants of the town walls. The wide streets 
are traversed by a system of tramways, which pass through 
modern suburbs to the mining district about two leagues inland, 
and on the west a canal enables small vessels to enter the town 
without using the port. The harbour, the largest in Spain after 
that of Vigo, and the finest on the east coast, is a spacious bay, 
deep, except near its centre, where there is a ledge of rock barely 
5 ft. under water. It is dominated, on the seaward side, by four 
hills, and approached by a narrow entrance, with forts on either 
hand ; a breakwater affords shelter on the east, and on the west 
is the Arsenal Basin, often regarded as the original harbour of 
the Carthaginians and Romans. The island c^led La Escom- 
brera, the ancient Scombraria {i.e, “ mackerel fishery ”), 2\ m. 
south, protects Cartagena from the violence of wind and waves. 

The mines near the city are very productive, and thousands of 
men and beasts are employed in transporting lead, iron, copper, 
zinc and sulphur to the coast. The industrial and commercial 
progress of Cartagena was much hindered, during the first half 
of the 19th century, by the prevalence of epidemic diseases, 
the abandonment of the arsenal, and rivalry with the neighbour- 
ing port of Alicante. Its sanitary condition, though still defective, 
was improved by the drainage of the adjacent Almajar Marsh : 
and after 1870, when the population had dwindled to about 
26,000, Cartagena advanced rapidly in size and wealth. The 
opening of the railway enabled it to compete successfully with 
Alicante, and revived the mining and metallurgical industries, 
while considerable sums were expended on bringing the coast 
and land defences up to date, and adding new quays, docks and 
other harbour works. As a naval station, Cartagena suffered 
severely in 1898 from the maritime disasters of the Spanish- 
American War ; and its commerce was much affected when, 
at the beginning of the same year, Porman, or Portman, a mining 
village on a well-sheltered bay about urn. east, was declared by 
royal order an independent port. Vessels go to Porman to land 
coke and coal, and to load iron ore and lead. From Cartagena 
the principal exports are metallic ores, esparto grass, wine, 
cereals and fruit. Esparto grass, which grows freely in the 
vicinity, is the spartum, or Spanish broom, which gave the town 
its Roman designation of Carthago Spartaria, It is still used 
locally for making shoes, ships’ cables, mats and a kind of spun 
cloth. Timber is largely imported from the United States, 
Sweden and Russia ; coal from Great Britain ; dried codfish 
from Norway and Newfoundland. In 1904, exclusive of coasters 
and small craft trading with north-west Africa, 662 ships of 
604,208 tons entered the port of Cartagena, 259 being British 
and 150 Spanish ; while 90 vessels were accommodated at Porman. 

Cartagena was founded about the year 243 b.c. by the Cartha- 
ginian Hasdrubal, and was called Carthago Nova or New Carthage, 
to distinguish it from the African city of Carthage. It was 
conveniently situated opposite to the Carthaginian territory in 
Africa, and was early noted for its harbour. Its silver and gold 
mines were the source of great wealth both to the Carthaginians 
and to the Romans. In 210 b.c. this important place, the 
headquarters and treasure city of the Punic army, was stormed 
and taken with great slaughter by P. Scipio. The city continued 
to flourish under the Romans, who made it a colony, with the 
name Colonia Victrix Julia Nova Carthago, In a.d. 425 it was 
pillaged and nearly destroyed by the Goths. Cartagena was a 
bishopric from about 400 to 1^89, when the see was removed to 
Murcia. Under the Moors it beewne an independent principality, 
which was destroyed by Ferdinand II. of Castile in 1243, restor^ 
by the Moors, and finally conquered by James I. of Aragon in 
1276. It was rebuilt by Philip II. of Spain (i5a7-iS98) for the 
sake of its harbour. In 1585 it was sa^ed by an English fleet 
underihSir Francis Drake. In 1706, in the Wcur of the Spanish 
Succession, it was occupied by Sir Johnf Lealce ; and in the next 
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year it was retaken by the duke of Berwick. On the 5th of 
November 2823 it ci4)itulated to the French. In consequence 
of the insurrection in Spain^ Cartagena Was in 1844 again the 
scene of warfare. On the 2$Td of August 1873 it was bombarded 
by the Spanish fleet under Admiral Lobos ; on the iith of 
October a battle took place off the town, between the ships of 
the government and the rebels, and on the 12th of Januaxy 1874 
Cartagena was occupied by the government troops. 

See Biblioteca histdrica d$ Cartagena, by G. Vicent y Portillo 
(Madrid, 1889, &c.) ; Fechos y fechas de Cartagena, by I. Martinez 
Kito (Cartagena, 1894) ; and Serie de los obispos de Cartagena, by P. 
Diaz Casson (Madrid, 1895). 

CARTAGO, the capital of the province of Cartago, in Costa 
Rica, Central America ; 13 m. E.S.E. of San Jos^ by the trans- 
continental railway. Pop. (1900) 4536. Cartago is built 4930 ft. 
above sea-level, on the fertile and beautiful plateau of San Jose, 
and at the southern base of the volcano Irazu (i 1,200 ft.). Some 
of its older buildings, especially the churches, are of considerable 
interest ; but all bear marks of the volcanic disturbances from 
which the town has suffered on many occasions — notably in 
1723, when it was nearly overwhelmed by the bursting of the 
flooded crater of Irazu, and in 1841, when it was shattered by an 
earthquake. There are hot mineral springs much frequented 
by invalids at Bella Vista, a suburb connected with the town by a 
tramway 3 m. long. The local trade is chiefly in coffee of fine 
quality, which is readily cultivated in the rich volcanic soil of the 
neighbourhood. Cartago is said to have been in existence as 
early as 1522 ; it was probably named in 1563 by the Spaniard 
Viizquez de Coronado, to whom its foundation is often ascribed. 
Though several times plundered by buccaneers, it retained its 
importance as the capital of Costa Rica until 1823, when it is said 
by tradition to have contained 30,000 inhabitants. Its prosperity 
rapidly diminished after the transference of the seat of govern- 
ment to San Tos6, in 1823, but somewhat revived with the 
development of railways after 1871. 

CARTE, THOMAS (1686-1754), English historian, was born 
at Dusmoon, near Cltfton. He was educated at Oxford, and 
was first brought into notice by his controversy with Dr Henry 
Chandler regarding the Irish massacre, in which he defended 
Charles I. His attachment to the Stuarts also caused him to 
remain a non-juror, and on the discovery of the plot of Atterbury, 
whose secretary he was, he was forced to flee to France, There 
he collected materials for an English edition of De Thou and 
Rigault, which were purchased and published by Dr Mead. 
Being recalled to England through the influence of Queen 
Caroline, he published, in 1738, .4 General Account of the Necessary 
Materials for a History of England, The first volume of his 
General History of England, which is only of value for its vast 
and careful collection of facts, was published in 1747. By the 
insertion in it of the statement that the king^s evil had been 
cured by the Pretender, Carte forfeited the favour of most of 
his patrons. He, however, continued to publish ; and the 2nd 
volume appeared in 1750, the 3rd in 1752, the 4th in 1755. 
He published also a Life of James, duke of Ormond, containing 
a collection of letters, &c. (3 vols., 1735"^ 73^ ; new ed., in 6 vols., 
Oxford, 1851), and a History of the Revolutions of Portugal, with 
letters of Sir R. Southwell during his embassy there (London, 
1740). His papers became the property of the university of 
Oxford, and were deposited in the Bodleian library. 

CARTER, ELIZABETH (1717-1806), English poet and trans- 
lator, daughter of the Rev. Nicholas Carter, was bom at Deal, 
in Kent, on the i6th of December 1717. Dr Carter educated 
his children, boys and girls, alike ; but Elizabeth’s slowness tired 
his patience, and it was only by great perseverance that she 
conquered her natural incapacity for learning. She studied 
late at night and early in the morning, taking snuff and chewing 
green tea to keep herself awake; thus causing severe injury 
to i^r health. She learned Greek and Latin, and Dr Johnson 
said concerning a celebrated Mholar that he ** understood 
Greek better than anv one whom he had ever known except 
Slizfd>eth, Carter.’’ She learned also Hebrew, French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and lastly some Arabic. She 
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studied aistronomy, ancient geography, and ancient and modem 
history. Edward Cave was a friend of Dr Charter, and in 1734 
some of Elizabeth’s verses, signed ** Eliza,” appeared in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, to which she contributed for many years. 
In 1738 Cave published her Poems upon Partietdar Occasions ; 
in 1739 she translated from the French an attack on Pope’s 
Essay on Man by J. P. de Crousaz ; and in the same year 
appeared her translation from the Italian of Algarotti’s Hew- 
tonianismo per le Dame, under the title of Sir Isaac Newfoti's 
Philosophy explained for the use of the Ladies, in six Dialogues 
on Light and Colour, Her translation of Epictetus (1758) was 
undertaken in 1749 to please her friends, Thomas Seeker (after- 
wards archbishop of Canterbury) and his niece, Catherine 
Talbot, to whom the translation was sent, sheet by sheet, as it 
was done. In 1762 Miss Carter printed a second collection of 
Poems on Several Occasions, Her letters to Miss Talbot contain 
an account of a tour on the continent undertaken in 1763 in 
company with Edward and Elizabeth Montagu and William 
Pulteney, ist earl of Bath. Dr Carter, from 1762 to his death 
in 1774, lived with his daughter in a house at Deal, which she 
had purchased. An annuity was settled on her by Sir William 
Pulteney and his wife, who had inherited Lord Bath’s fortune ; 
and she had another annuity from Mrs Montagu. Among 
Miss Carter’s friends and correspondents were Samuel Johnson, 
Bishop Butler, Richard Savage, Horace Walpole, Samuel 
Richardson, Edmund Burke, Hannah More, and Elizabeth Vesey, 
who was a leader of literary society. She died in (!larges Street, 
Piccadilly, on the 19th of February 1806. 

Her Memoirs were published in 1807 ; her correspondence with 
Miss Talbot and Mrs Vesey in 1809 ; and her letters to Mrs Moiilnpu 
in 1817. See also A Woman of Wit and Wisdom (1906), a biography 
by Alice C. C. Gaussen. 

CARTERET, SIR GEORGE (c, 1610-1680), English politician, 
was bom between 1609 and 1617 on the island of Jersey, where his 
family had long been prominent landholders. He was the son 
of Helier de Carteret of St Ouen, and in his youth was trained to 
follow the sea. In 1639 he became comptroller of the English 
navy. During the Civil War he was active in behalf of the kinp. 
In 1643 succeeded by reversion from his uncle, Sir Philip 
Carteret, to the post of bailiff of Jersey, and in the same year 
was appointed by the king lieutenant-governor of the island. 
After subduing the Parliamentary party in the island, he was 
commissioned (1644) a vice-admiral of Jersey and ” the maritime 
parts adjacent,” and by virtue of that office he carried on from 
there an active privateering campaign in the Royalist cause. 
Parliament branded him as a pirate and excluded him si:)ecifically 
from future amnesty. His rule in Jersey was severe, but profit- 
able to the island ; he devoloped its resources and made it a 
refuge for Royalists, among whom in 1646 and again in 1649- 
1650 was Prince Charles, who created Carteret a knight and 
baronet. In 1650, in consideration of Carteret’s services, Charles 
granted to him ” a certain island and adjacent islets near Vir- 
ginia, in America,” which were to be called New Jersey ; but no 
settlement upon this grant was made. In 1651 Carteret, after 
a seven weeks’ siege, was compelled to surrender Jersey to a 
Parliamentary force ; he then joined the Royalist exiles in France, 
where for a time he held a command in the French navy. He 
returned to England at the Restoration, became aprivy councillor, 
sat in parliament for Portsmouth, and also served as vice-cham- 
berlain of the royal household, a position to which he had been 
appointed in 1647. From i66i to 1667 he was treasurer of the 
navy. He rendered valuable service during the Dutch War, 
but his lax methods of keeping accounts led to his being censured 
by parliament. In 1667 he became a deputy treasurer of Ireland. 
He continued nevertheless in the royal favour, and subsequently 
was appointed one of the commissioners of the admiralty and 
a memlxr of the board of trade and plantations. He belonged to 
that group of courtiers interested in the colonization of America, 
and was one of the eight to whom Charles II. granted the country 
of the Carolinas by thei charters of 1663 and 1665. 

J ames, duke of York, granted that part of his American territory 
etween the Hudson and Delaware rivers to Sir George Carteret 
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and John^ Lord Berkeley^ and in Carteret’s honour this tract 
received the name of New Jersey. Sir George’s rektive, Philip 
Carteret (d. 1682), was sent over as governor in 1665, but was 
temporarily deposed in 1672 by the discontented colonists, 
who chose James Carteret (perhaps a natural son of Sir George) 
as president” Philip Carteret was restored to his office in 
1674. In this year Lord Berkeley disposed of his share of the 
grant, which finally fell under the control of William Penn and 
his associates. With them Carteret agreed (1676) upon a 
boundary line which divided the colony into East and West 
Jersey. He died in January 1680, and two years later his heirs 
disposed of his New Jersey holdings to Penn and other quakers. 

CARTESlANISMi^ the general name given to the philosophy 
developed principally in the works of Descartes, Malebranche and 
Spinoza. It is impossible to exhibit the full meaning of these 
authors except in connexion, for they are all ruled by one and 
the same thought in different stages of its evolution. It may be 
true that Malebranche and Spinoza were prepared, the former 
by the study of Augustine, the latter by the study of Jewish 
philosophy, to draw from Cartesian principles consequences which 
Descartes never anticipated. But the foreign light did not alter 
the picture on which it was cast, but only let it be seen more 
clearly. The consequences were legitimately drawn. It may be 
shown that they lay in the system from the first, and that they 
were evolved by nothing but its own immanent dialectic. At 
the same time it is not likely that they would ever have been 
brought into such clear consciousness, or expressed with such 
consistency, except by a philosopher whose circumstances and 
character had completely detached him from all the convictions 
and prejudices of the age. In Malebranche, Cartesianism found 
an interpreter whose meditative spirit was fostered by the 
cloister, but whose speculative boldness was restrained by the 
traditions of the Catholic church. In Spinoza it found one 
who was in spirit and position more completely isolated than any 
monk, who was removed from the influence of the religious as well 
as the secular world of liis time, and who in his solitude seemed 
scarcely ever to hear any voice but the voice of philosophy. 
It is because Cartesianism found such a pure organ of ex|)ression 
that its development is, in some sense, complete and typical. 
Its principles have been carried to their ultimate result, and we 
have before us all the data necessary to determine their value. 

The Philosophy of Descartes , — Descartes was, in the full sense 
of the word, a partaker of the modern spirit. He was equally 
moved by the tendencies that produced the Reformation, and 
the tendencies that produced the revival of letters and science. 
Like Erasmus and Bacon, he sought to escape from a tran- 
scendent and unreal philosophy of the other world, to the know- 
ledge of man and the world he lives in. But like Luther, he 
found within human experience, among the matters nearest to 
man, the consciousness of God, and therefore his renunciation 
of scholasticism did not end either In materialism or in that 
absolute distinction between faith and reason which inevitably 
leads to the downfall of faith. What was peculiar to Descartes, 
however, was the speculative interest which made it impossible 
for him to rest in mere experience, whether of things spiritual or 
of things secular, which made him search, both in our conscious- 
ness of God and our consciousness of the world, for the links 
by which they axe bound to the consciousness of self. In both 
cases it is his aim to go back to the beginning, to retrace 
otdouit. unconscious process by which the world of ex- 
perience was built up, to discover the hidden logic 
that connects the different parts of the structure of belief, to 
substitute a reasoned system, all whose elements are inter- 
dependent, for an unreasoned congeries of opinions. Hence his 
first step involves reflection, doubt and abstraction. Turning 
the eye of reason upon itself, he tries to measure the value of that 
collection of beliefs of which he finds himself possessed ; and the 
first thing that refiection. seems to discover is its accidental and 
unconnected character. It is a mass of incongruous materials, 
accumulated without system and untested. Its elements have 
llpenput together under all kinds of influences, without any con- 
iMar biogiuphical detaUs see^ 1^^ Malebxanchs; Spinoza. 


scions intellectual process, and therefore we can have no aaiur- 
anoe p£ them. In order that we may have such assurance we 
must unweave the web of experienoe and thought which we have 
woveil m our sleep, that we may begin again at the beginning and 
weave it over again with ** dear and distinct ” consciousness 
of what we are doing. De omnibus dubitandum est. We must 
free ourselves by one decisive effort from the weight of custom, 
prejudice and tradition with which our consciousness of the world 
has been overlaid, that in that consciousness in its simplest and 
j most elementary form we may find the true beginning of know- 
ledge. The method of doubt is at the same time a method of 
abstraction, by which Descartes rises above the thought of the 
particular objects of knowledge, in order that he may find the 
primary truth in which lies the very definition of knowledge, or 
the reason why any thing can be said to be true. First disappears 
the whole mass of dogmas and opinions as to God and man 
which are confessedly received on mere authority. Then the 
supposed evidence of sense is rejected, for external reality is not 
immediately given in sensation. It is acknowledged by all that 
the senses often mislead us as to the nature of things without us, 
and perhaps they may also mislead us as to there being anything 
without us at all. Nay, by an effort, we can even carry doubt 
beyond this point ; we can doubt even mathematical truth. 
When, indeed, we have our thoughts directed to the geometrical 
demonstration, when the steps of the process are immediately 
before our minds, we cannot but assent to the proposition 
that the angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles ; 
but when we forget or turn away our thoughts from such demon- 
stration, we can imagine that God or some powerful spirit is 
playing upon our minds to deceive them, so that even our most 
certain judgments may be illusory. In this naive manner does 
Descartes express the idea that there are necessities of thought 
prior to, and presupposed in the truth of geometry. He is 
seeking to strip thought of all the ** lendings ” that seem to 
come to it from anything but itself, of all relation to l)eing 
that can be supposed to be given to it from without, that he may 
discover the primary unity of thought and being on which all 
knowledge depends. And this he finds in pure self- certainty 
consciousness. Whatever I abstract from, I cannot oithe 
abstract from self, from the I think ” that, as Kant tanking 
puts it, accompanies all our ideas ; for it was in fact the 
very independence of this universal element on the particulars 
that made all our previous abstraction possible. Even doubt 
rests on certitude ; alone with self 1 cannot get rid of this self. 
By an effort of thought I separate my thinking self from all 
that I think, but the thinking self remains, and in thinking I 
am. CogiiOy ergo sum : “ I think, therefore I am.” The objective 
judgment of self-consciousness is bound up with or involved 
in the very faculty of judging, and therefore remains when we 
abstract from all other objective judgments. It is an assertion 
involved in the very process by which we dismiss all other 
assertions. Have we not then a right to regard it as a primitive 
unity of thought and being, in which is contained, or out of which 
may be developed, the very definition of truth ? 

The sense in which Descartes understood his first principle liecomes 
clearer when wc look at his answers to the objections made against it. 
On the one hand it was challenged by those who asked, 
like Gassendi, why the argument should be based e.speci- . 

ally on thought, and why we might not say with as good * ** ^ 
a right, ambulo, ergo silm : “ I walk, therefore I am.*’ .. 

Descartes explains that it is only as referred to conscious- „ „ 

ness tliat walking is an evidence of my existence ; but if I ^ 
say, “ I am conscious of walking, therefore I exist,” this is equivalent 
to saying, “ I think in one particular way, therefore I exist.” But 
it is not thinking in a particular way, but thinking in general that 
is coextensive with my existence. 1 am not always conscicnis of 
INfalking or of any other special state or object, but 1 am always 
ebn^ious, for except in consciousness there is no ego or self, and 
whern^ere is consciousness there is always an ego. ** I then always 

think, in sl^ ? ” asks the objector; and Descartes exposes 
himsellHo the criticiams of Locke, by maintaining that it is im- 
possible that there should ever be an interval in the activity of 
tonsciousne^, and by insistiiig that as nuux is essentially a thinking 
substance, the child thinks, or is self-con^ious, even in its mother’s 
womb. The difficulty disappears when we observe that the question 
as to tbe conditions under which self-ooaad i ousness is developed in 
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the individual human subject does not adcct the nature of self- 
consciousness in itself or in its x^ation to knowledge. The force of 
Descartes's ar^ment really lies in this, that the world as an intelli- 
gible world exists only for a conscious self, and that therefore the 
unity of thought and being in self-consciousness is presupposed in 
all knowledge. Of this self it is true to say that it exists only as it 
thinks, and that it thinks always. Cogito, ergo sum is. as Descartes 
points out, not a syllogism, but the expression of an identity which 
IS discerned by the simple intuition of the mind.^ If it were o^er- 
wise, the major omne quod copkU exisHt " would require to have 
been known before the minor cogito *’ ; whereas on the oontrary 
it is from the immediate consciousness of being as contained in selt- 
oonsciousness that that major can alone be derived. Again, when 
Hobl>es and others argued that thinking is or may be a property 
of a material substance, Descartes answers that the question whether 
the material and the thinking substance are one does not meet us 
at the outset, but can only be solved after we have considered what 
is involved in the conception of these different substances respec- 
tively.* In other words, to begin by treating thinking as a quality 
of a material subsbince, is to go outside of the intelligible world for 
an explanation of the intelligible world. It is to ask for something 
prior to that which is hrst in thought. If it be true that the conscious- 
ness of self is that from which wc cannot abstract, that which is 
involved in the knowledge of anything, then to go beyond it and seek 
for a reason or explanation of it in anything else is to go beyond 
the beginning of knowledge ; it is to ask for a knowledge before 
knowl^ge. 

Descartes, however, is himself unfaithful to this point of view ; 
for, strictly taken, it would involve the consequence, not only that 
there is nothing prior to the pure consciousness of self, but that 
there can be no object which is not in necessary relation to it. 
Hence there can be no absolute opposition between thought and 
anything else, no opposition which tiiought itself docs not transcend. 
But Descartes commits the error of making thought the property 
of a substance, a res cogitans, which as such can immediately or 
directly apprehend nothing but thoughts or ideas ; while, altogether 
outside of these thoughts and ideas, there is another substance 
characterized by the property of extension, and with which thougltt 
has nothing to do. Mauer in space is thus changed, in Kantian 
language, into a " thing in itself,” an object out of all relation to 
the subject ; and on the other liand, mind seems to be shut up 
in the magic circle of its own ideas, without any capacity of breaking 
through the circle or apprehending any reality but itself. Between 
thought and lieing, in spite of their subjective unity in self-conscious- 
ness, a great gulf seems still to be fixed, which cannot be crossed 
unless thought should become extended, or matter think. But to 
Descartes the dualism is absolute, because it is a presupposition with 
which he starts. Mind cannot go out of itself, cannot deal with 
anything but thought, without ceasing to be mind ; and matter 
must cease to be matter ere it can lose its ab-solute externality, its 
nature as having partes extra partes, and acquire the unity of mind. 
They arc opjiosi^ as the divisible and the indivisible, and there is 
no possible existence of matter in thought except a representative 
existence. Tlic ideal (or, as Descartes calls it, objective) existence 
of matter in thought and the real (or, as Descartes calls it, formal) 
existence of matter out of thought are absolutely different and 
independent things. 

It was^ however, impossible for Descartes to be content with 
a subjective idealism ^at confined all knowledge to the tauto- 
logical expression of self-consciousness I am 
* What I perceive I perceive.” If the individual is to 
his self-consciousness the principle of all know- 
ledge, there must be something in it which transcends 
the distinction of self and not self, which carries him beyond 
the limit of his own individuality. What then is the point where 
the subjective consciousness passes out into the objective, 
from which it seemed at first absolutely excluded ? Descartes 
answers that it is through the connexion of the consciousness of 
self with the consciousness of God. It is because we find God 
in our minds that we find anything else. The proof of God’s 
existence is therefore the hinge on which the whole Cartesian 
philosophy turns, and it is necessary to exiunine the nature of 
it somewhat closely. 

Descartes, in the first place, tries to extract a criterion of truth 
out of the cogito i ergo sum. Why am I assured of my own existence ? 
It is because the conception of existence is at once and immediately 
invclved in the consciousness of self. I can logically distin- 
guish the two elements, but I cannot separate them ; whenever 1 
dearly and distinctly conceive the one, I am forced to think the 
other along with it. But this gives me a rule for all judgments 

1 Resp, ud s^cundas objeciiones, p. 74, — <]uotiBg from the Elzevir 
edition. 
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whatever, a principle which is related to the eogito, ergo sum as 
the formal to the mateirial principle of knowledge. Wlwitever 
we cannot separate from the clear and distinct conception of 
anything, necessarily belongs to it in reality ; and on the other 
hmid, v^atever we can separate from the clear and distinct 
conception of anything, does not necessarily belong to it in 
reality. ^ Let us therefore set an object dearly before us, let us 
sever it in thought so far as is possible from all other objects, 
and we shall at once be able to determine what properties and 
relations are essential ana what are not essential to it. And if 
we find empirically that any object manifests a property or 
relation not involved in the clear and distinct conception of it, 
we can say with certainty that such property or relation does not 
belong to it except by arbitrary arrangement, or, in other words, 
by the external combination of things which in tlieir own nature 
have no affinity or connexion. 

Now, by the application of this principle, we might at once 
assure ourselves of many mathematical truths ; but, as has been 
already shown, there is a point of view from which we may 
doubt even these, so long as the idea of a God that deceives us 
is not excluded. If it is not certain that there is a God that 
cannot lie, it is not certain that there is an objective matter in 
space to which mathematical truth applies. But the existence of 
God may be proved in two ways. In the first place, it may be 
proved through the principle of causality, which is a self-evident 
truth. We have in our mind many ideas, and according to the 
principle of causality, all the.se ideas must be derived from 
something that contains a “ formal ” reality which corresponds 
to their ** objective ” reality, i,e, which contains at least as 
much reality in its existence out of thought as they contain in 
their existence in Uiought. Now wc might derive from ourselves 
not only the ideas of other minds like ourselves, but possibly 
also of material objects, since these are lower in the scale of 
existence than ourselves, and it is conceivable that the idea of 
them might be got by omitting some of the qualities winch 
distinguish ourselves. But the idea of God, of a being who is 
etemfid and immutable, all-powerful, all-wise, and all-good, 
cannot be derived from our own limited and imperfect existence. 
The origin, therefore, must be sought in a being who contains 
actually in himself all that is contained in our idea of him. 

It was objected by some of the critics of Descartes that the idixi 
of God as the infinite Being is merely negative, and that it is derived 
from the finite simply by abstracting from its condition.s. ^ , 

Descartes answers that the case is just the reverse- - the * 
infinite is the positive idea, and the finite is the negative, 
and therefore the former is the presupposition of the latter. 

As Kant, at a later date, pointed out that space is not a general 
conception, abstracted from the ideas of particular spaces, and 
representing the common element in them, but that, on the contrary, 
the ideas of particular spaces are got by the limitation of the one 
infinite s})aco that is prior to them, so Descartes maintains in general 
that the idea of the finite is had only by limitation of tlie infinite, 
and not the idea of the infinite by abstraction from the particular 
determinations of the finite. It is a necessary consequence of this 
that the self-consciousntjss of a finite being is bound up with the 
consciousness of the infinite. Hence the idea of God is not merely 
one among other ideas which we have, but it is the one idea that is 
necessary to our very existence as thinking beings, the idea through 
which alone we can think ourstdves, or anything else. " I ought 
never to suppose,” says Descartes, ” that my conception of the 
infinite is a nt?gative idea, got by negation of the finite, just as I 
conceive repose to be merely negation of movement, and darkness 
merely the negation of light. On the contrary, 1 see manifestly 
that there is more reality in the infinite than in the finite substance, 
and that therefore I have in me the notion of the infinite, even in 
some sense prior to the notion of the finite, or, in other words, that 
the notion of myself in some sense prr.supposes the notion of God ; 
for how could 1 doubt or desire, how coulcf I be conscious of anything 
as a want, how could I know that I am not altogether perfect, if I 
had not in me the idea of a being more perfect than myself, by com- 
parison with whom I recognize the defects of my own existence ? ” * 
Descartes then goes on in various ways to illustrate the thesis that 
the consciousness of a defective and growing nature cannot give 
rise to the idea of infinite perfection, but on the contrary presuf^oses 
it. We could not think of a series of approximations unless there 
were somehow present to us the idea of the completed infinite as the 
goal we aim at. If we had not the oonsclowsiiess of ourselves as 
fi nite in relation to th e infinite, ejther we should not be oopsciou s of 

tertia. p. 21. 
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ourselves at all, or we should be conscious of ourselves as infinite. 
The image of God is so impressed by him upon us, that we ** con» 
ceive th..t resemblance wherein the idea of CSod is contained by the 
same faculty whereby we are conscious of ourselves.*' In other 
words, our conMiousness of ourselves is at the same time conscious- 
ness of our finitude, and hence of our relation to a being who is 
infinite. 

The principle which underlies the reasoning of Descartes is, that 
to be conscious of a limit, is to transcend it. We could not feel the 
limits either upon our thought or upon our existence, we could not 
doubt or desire, if we did not already apprehend something beyond 
^ese limits. Nay, wo could not be conscious of our existence as 
individual selves if we were not conscious of that which is not 
ourselves, and of a unity in which both self and not-sclf are included. 
Our individual life is therefore to us as self-conscious beings a part 
of a wider universal life. Doubt and aspiration are but the mani- 
festation of this essential division and contradiction of a nature, 
which, as conscious of itself, is at the same time conscious of the 
whole in which it is a part. And as the existence of a self and its 
consciousness are one, so we may say that a thinking being is not 
only an individual, but always in some sense identified with that 
universal unity of being to which it is essentially related. 

If Descartes had followed out this line of thought, he would have 
been led at once to the pantheism of Spinoza, if not beyond it. 
As it is, he is on the verge of contradiction with hiinself when he 
speaks of the consciousness of God as in some sense prior to the con- 
sciousness of self. How can anything be prior to the first principle 
of knowledge ? It is no answer to say that the consciousness of 
God is the principium essendi^ while the consciousness of self is the 
principium cognoscendi. For, if the idea of God is prior to the idea 
of self, knowledge must begin where existence begins; with God. 
The words ** in some sense,” with which Descartes qualifies his 
assertion of the jiriority of the idea of God, only betray his hesitation 
and his partial consciousness of the contradiction in which he is 
involved. Some of Descartes’s critics presented this difficulty to 
him in another form, and accused him of reasoning in a circle when 
he said that it is because God cannot lie that we are certain that our 
clear and distinct ideas do not deceive us. The very existence of the 
conscious self, the cogitOy ergo sum, which is the first of all truths 
and therefore prior in certitude to the existence of God, is believed 
only because of the clearness and distinctness with which we appre- 
hend it. How then, they argued, could God’s truthfulness be our 
security for a principle which we must use in order to prove the 
being of God ? The answer of Descartes is somewhat lame. We 
cannot doubt any self-evident principle, or even any truth based 
on a self-evident principle, when we arc directly contemplating it 
in all the necessity of its evidence ; it is only when we forget or turn 
away from this evidence, and begin to think of the possibility of a 
deceitful God, that a doubt arises which cannot be removed except 
by the conviction that God is true.* It can scarcely be said that 
this is a dignus vindice nodus, or that God can fitly appear as a 
kind of second-best resource to the forgetful spirit that has lost its 
direct hold on truth and its faith in itself. God, truth, and the human 
spirit are thus conceived as having merely external and accidental 
relations with each other. What Descartes, however, is really ex- 
pressing in this exoteric way is simply that beneath and beyond all 
particular truths lies the great general truth of the unity of thought 
and existence. In contemplating particular truth, we may not 
consciously relate it to this unity, but when we have to defend 
ourselves against scepticism we are forced to realize this relation. 
The ultimate answer to any attack upon a special aspect or element 
of truth must be to show that the fate of truth itself, the very 
possibility of knowledge, is involved in the rejection of it, and that 
we cannot doubt it without doubting reason itself. But to doubt 
reason is, in the language of Descartes, to doubt the truthfulness of 
God, for, in his view, the idea of God is involved in the very con- 
stitution of reason. Taken in this way then, the import of Descartes’s 
answer is, that the consciousness of self, like every other particular 
truth, is not at first seen to rest on the consciousness of God, but 
that when we realize what it means we see that it does so rest. 
But if this be so, then in making the consciousness of self his first 
principle of knowledge, Descartes has stopped short of the truth. 
It can only be the first principle if it is understood, not as the 
consciousness of the individui^ self, but in a sense in which the 
consciousness of self is identical with the consciousness of God. 

Descartes, however, is far from a clear apprehension of the ultimate 
unity of thought and being, which nevertheless he strives to find in 
God. Beginning with an alisolute separation of the res cogitans 
from the res exiensa, ho is continually falling back into dualism 
just when he seemed to have escaped from it. Even in God the 
absolute unity, idea and reality fall asunder ; our idea of God is not 
God in us, it is only an idea of which God’s existence is the cause. 
But the category of causality, if it forms a bridge between different 
things, as here between knowing and being, at the same time repels 
them from each other. It is a category of external relation which 
may be adequate to express the relation of the finite to the finite, 
but not the relation of tne finite to the infinite. We cannot conceive 
God as the cause of our idea of him, without making God a purely 


objective and therefore finite existence. Nor is the case better 
when we turn to the so^-called ontological argument, — that existence 
is necessarily involved in the idea of God, just as the property of 
having its angles equal to two right angles is involved in the idea of 
a triangle. If indeed we understood this as meaning that thought 
transcends the distinction between itself and existence, and that 
therefore existence cannot be a thing in itself out of thought, but 
must be an intelligible world that exists as such only for the thinking 
being, there is some force in the argument. But this meaning we 
cannot find in Descartes, or to find it we must make him inconsistent 
with himself. He was so far from having quelled the phantom 
” thing in itself,” that he ^eated matter in space as such a thing, 
and thus confused externality of space with externality to the mind. 
On this duallstic basis, the ontological argument becomes a manifest 
paralogism, and lies open to all the objections that Kant brought 
against it. That the idea of God involves existence, proves only 
that God, if ho exists at all, exists by the necessi^ of his being. 
But the link that shall bind thought to existence is still wanting, 
and, in consistency with the other presuppositions of Descartes, it 
cannot be supplied. 

But again, even if we allow to Descartes that God is the unity of 
thought and being, we must still ask what kind of unity ? Is it a 
mere generic unity, reached by abstraction, and therefore leaving 
out all the distinguishing characteristics of the particulars under it ? 
Or is it a concrete unity to which the particular elements are sub- 
ordinated, but in which they arc nevertheless included ? To answer 
this question, we need only look at the relation of the finite to the 
infinite, as it is expressed in the passage already quoted, and in 
many others. Descartes always speaks of the infinite as a purely 
affirmative or positive existence, and of the finite in so far as it is 
distinguished from the infinite, as purely negative, or in other words 
as a nonentity. ” I am,” he says, ‘^a mean between God and 
nothing, between the Supreme Being and not-being. In so far as I 
am created by God, there is nothing in me that can deceive me 
or lead me into error. But on the other hand, if I consider myself 
as participating in nothingness or not-being, inasmuch as I am not 
myself the Supreme Being, but in many ways defective, I find myself 
exposed to an infinity of errors. Thus error as such is not something 
real that depends on God, but simply a defect ; I do not need to 
explain it by means of any special faculty bestowed on me by God. 
but merely by the fact that the faculty for discerning truth from 
error with which he has endowed me, is not infinite.” “ But if we 
follow out this principle to its logical result, we must say not only 
that error is a consequence of finitude, but also that the very existence 
of the finite as such is an error or illusion. All finitude, all determina- 
tion, according to the well-known Spinozistic aphorism, is negation, 
and negation cannot constitute reality. To know the reality of 
things, therefore, we have to abstract from their limits, or in other 
words, the only reality is the infinite. Finite being, qua finite, has 
no existence, and finite self-consciousness, consciousness of a self 
in opposition to or limited by a not-sclf, is an illusion. But Descartes 
docs not thus reason. He does not see ” anything in the nature of 
the infinite which should exclude the existence of finite things.” 
** What,” he asks, ” would become of the power of that imaginary 
infinite if it could create nothing ? Perceiving in ourselves the 
power of thinking, we can easily conceive that there should be a 
greater intelligence elsewhere. And even if we should suppose that 
intelligence increased ad infinitum, we need not fear that our own 
would be lessened. And the same is true of all other attributes 
which we ascribe to God, even of his power, provided only that we 
do not suppose that the power in us is not subjected to God's will. 
In all points, therefore, he is infinite without any exclusion of created 
things.” * The truth of this view we need not dispute ; the question 
is as to its consistency with Cartesian principles. It may be a higher 
idea of God to conceive him as revealing himself in and to finite 
creatures ; but it is a different idea from that which is implied in 
Descartes’s explanations of error. It is an inconsistency that brings 
Descartes nearer to Christianity, and nearer, it may also be said, 
to a true metaphysic ; but it is not the less an incon.sistency with 
his fundamental principles, which necessarily disappears in their 
subsequent development. 'To conceive the finite as constituted not 
merely by the aUsence of some of the positive elements of the infinite, 
but as in necessary unity with the infinite ; to conceive the infinite 
as not merely that which has no limits or determinations, but as 
that which is self-determined and self-manifesting, which through all 
finitude and manifestation returns upon itself, may not be erroneous. 
But it would not be difficult to show that the adoption of such a 
conception involves the rejeotion or modification of almost every 
doctrine of the Cartesian s}^tem. 

In connexion with this inconsistency we may notice the very 
different relations in which Descartes conceives mind on the one side 
and matter on the other, to stand towards God, who yet --j 

is the cause of both, and must therefore, by the principle " 

of causality, contain in himself all that is in both. Matter 
and mind are to Descartes absolute opposites. Whatever can 
be asserted of mind can .be denied of matter, whatever can be 
asserted of matter can be denied of mind. Matter is passive, mind 
is active ; matter is extended, and therefore divisible ad infinitum ; 
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annd is an indivisible In fact* though of this Descartes is 

not conscious, the "determination of the one is mediated by its 
opposition to the other ; the ideas of object ahd subject, the self 
and not-self. are terms of a relation distinguishable but insepaiable. 
But in the idea of God we must find a unity which transcends this 
dili^rence in one way or another, whether by combining the two 
under a higher notion, or, as it would be more natural to expect on 
Cartesian principles, by abstracting equally from the particular 
characteristics of both. Descartes realiy does neither, or rather he 
acts partly on the one principle and partly on the other. In his idea 
of he abstracts from the properties of matter but not from those 
Of mind. “ God,** he says, contains in himself formcUiter all that 
is in mind, but only emin$ni»r all that is in matter ** ; ^ or, as he 
elsewhere expresses it more popularly, he it mind, but he is only 
the creator of matter. And for this he gives as his reason, that 
matter as being divisible and p^ive is essentially imperfect. Ipsa 
natur a corporis multas imperfectiones involvit, and, therefore, ** there 
is more analogy between sounds and colours than there is between 
material things and God.” But the real imperfection here lies in the 
abstractness of the Cartesian conception of matter as merely 
extended, merely passive ; and this is balanced by the equal abstract- 
ness of the conception of mind or self-consciousness as an absolutely 
simple activity, a pure intelligence without any object but itself. 
If matter as absolutely opposed to mind is imperfect, mind as 
absolutely opposed to matter is equally imperfect. In fact they are 
the elements or factors of a unity, and lose all meaning when severed 
from each other, and if we are to seek this unity by abstraction, we 
must equally abstract from- both. 

The result of this one-sidedness is seen in the fact that Descartes, 
who begins by separating mind from matter, ends by finding the 
P es.sence of mind in pure will, f.«. in pure formal self-deter- 

mination. Hence God's will is conceived as absolutely 
mno will, j^rbitrary. not determined by any end or law, for all laws, 
even the necessary truths that constitute reason, spring from 
God’s determination, and do not precede it. ” He is the author 
of the essence of things no less than their existence,” and his will 
has no reason but his will. In man there is an intelligence with 
eternal laws or truths involved in its structure, which so far limits 
his will. ” He finds the nature of good and truth already determined 
by God, and his will cannot be moved by anything else.” His 
highest freedom consists in having his will determined by a clear 
perception of the nature of good and truth, and ” he is never in- 
different except when he is ignorant of it, or at least does not see it 
so clearly as to be lifted above the possibility of doubt.” ■ In- 
difference of will is to him ” the lowest grade of liberty,” yet, on the 
other hand, in nothing docs the image of God in him show itself 
more clearly than in the fact that his will is not limited by his 
clear and distinct knowledge, but is “ in a manner infinite.” For 
“ there is no object of any will, even the infinite will of God, to 
which our will does not extend.”* Belief is a free act, for as we 
can yield our assent to the obscure conceptions presented by sense 
and the imagination, and thus allow ourselves to be led into error, 
so on the other hand we can refuse to give this assent, or allow our- 
selves to be determined by anything but the clear and distinct ideas 
of intelligence. That which makes it possible for us to err is that 
also in which the divine image in us is most clearly seen. Wo cannot 
have the freedom of God whose will creates the object of his know- 
ledge ; but in reserving our assent for the clear and distinct 
perceptions of intelligence, we, as it were, re-enact for ourselves 
the divine law, and repeat, so far as is possible to finite beii^s, the 
transcendent act of will in which truth and good had their origin. 

The inherent defect of this view is the divorce it makes between the 
form and the matter of intelligence. It implies that reason or self- 
consciousness is one thing, and that truth is another and c^uite 
different thing, which has been united to it by the arbitrary will of 
God. The same external conception of the relation of truth to the 
mind is involved in the doctrine of innate ideas. It is true that 
Descartes did not hold that doctrine in the coarse form in which it 
was attributed to him by Locke, but expressly declares that he has 
“ never said or thought at any time that the n^ihd required innate 
ideas which were separated from the faculty of thinking. He had 
simply used the word innate to distinguish those ideas which are 
derived from tliat . faculty, and not from external objects or the 
determination of the will. Just as when we say generosity is innate 
in certain families, and in certain others diseases, like the gout or 
the stone, we do not mean to imply that ihfants in their mother's 
womb are affected with these complaints.” * Yet Descartes, as we 
have seen, does not hold that these truths are involved in the veiy 
nature of intelligenoe. as such, so that we cannot conceive a self- 
copious being without them. On the contrary, we are to regard 
the divine intelligence as by arbitrary act determining that two and 
two iffiould be four, or that envy iriiouM be a vice. We are ** not to 
conceive oternal truth lowing from God as zays from the sun.” * 
In -other words, we are not to conceive all parifcular truths as 
different aepects of cme truth. It is part of the imperfection of 
man's ffnite ffature that he finds tram and good determined for 
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him.” 1 It is something givea,— ifiven. indeed, along with his ve^ 
faculty of thinking, but still given as an externallimit to it It 
belong not to his nature as spirit, but to his finitude as man.. 

After what has been said, it is obvious tliat the transition fripen 
God to matter must be somewhat arbitrary and external. CkKl’s 
truthfulness is pledged for the reality of that of which we 
have clear and distinct ideas ; and we have clear and 
distinct ideas of the external world so long as we conceive •** 5 J?*^ 
it simply as extended matter, infinitely divisible, emd **'®*^* 
moved entirely from without, — so long, in sliort, as we conceive it 
as the direct opposite of mind, and do not attribute to it any one 
of the properties of mind. “ Omnes propriotates, quas in oa dare 
percipimus, ad hoc unum rcducuntur, quod sit partibilis et mobilis, 
secundum partes.” We must, therefore, free ourselves from the 
obscure and confused modes of thoup^ht which arise whenever we 
attribute any of the secondary qualities, which exist merely in our 
sensations, to the objects that cause these sensations. The subjec- 
tive character of such qualities is proved by the constant change 
which takes place in them, without any change of the object m 
which they are perceived. A piece of wax cannot lose its extension ; 
but its colour, its hardness, and all the other qualities whereby it is 
presented to sense, may be easily altered. What is* objective in all 
this is merely an extended substance, and the modes of motion 
or rest through which it is made to pass. In like manner we must 
separate from our notion of matter all ideas oi actio in distans, — e.g, 
we must explain weight not as a tendency to the centre of the earth 
or an attraction of distant particles of matter, but as a consequence 
of the pressure of other bodies, immediately surrounding that wliich 
is felt to be heavy.® For the only conceivable actio in distans is 
that which is mediated by thought, and it is only in so far as we 
suppose matter to have in it a principle of activity like thought, 
that we can accept such explanations of its motion. Again,, while* 
we must thus keep our conception of matter clear of all elements 
that do not belong to it. we must also be careful not to take aV^ay 
from it those that do belong to it. It is a defect of distinctness in 
our ideas when we conceive an attribute as existing apart from its 
substance, or a substance without its attribute ; for this, is to treat 
elements that are only separated by a “ distinction of reason.” as 
if they were distinct things. The conception of the possibility of a 
vacuum or empty space arises merely from our confusing the possible 
separation of any mode or form of matter from matter in geueral 
with the impossible separation of matter in general from its own 
essential attribute. Accordingly, in his physical philosophy, 
Descartes attempts to explain everything on mechanical principles, 
starting with the hypothesis that a certain quantity of motion 
lias been impressed on the material universe by God at the first, a 
quantity which can never lie lost or diminished, and that space is an 
absolute plenum in which motion propagates itself in circles. 

It is unnecessary to follow Descartes into the detail of the theory 
of vortices. It is more to the purpose to notice the nature of the 
reasons by which he is driven to regard such a mechanical „ , . . 
explanation of the universe as necessary. A real or sub- 
stantive existence is, in his view, a res completa, a thing 
that can bo conceived as a whole in itself without relations 
to any other thing. Now matter and mind are, he 
thinks, such complete existences, so long as we conceive them, as 
pure intelligence must conceive them, as abstract opposites of each 
other ; and do not permit ourselves to be confused by those mixed 
modes of thought which are due to sense or imagination. Descartes 
does not see that in this very abstract opposition there is a bond 
of union between mind and matter, that they are correlative 
opposites, and therefore in their separation res incompletae. In 
other words, they are merely elements of reality substantiated by 
abstract thought into independent realities. He indeed partly 
retracts his assertion that mind and matter severed from each other 
are completae, when he declares that neither can be conceived 
as existing apart from God, and that therefore, strictly speaking, 
God alone is a substance. But, as we have seen, he avoids the 
necessary inference that in God the opposition between mind and 
matter is reconciled or transcended, by conceiving God as abstract 
self-consciousness or will, and the material world not as his necessary 
manifestation, but simply as his creation, — as having its origin in 
an act of bare volition and that only. His God is the God of mono- 
theism and not of Christianity, and therefore the world is to God 
always a foreign matter which he brings into being, and acts on 
from without, but in which he is not revealed. 

It is a natural consequence of this view that nature is essentially 
dead matter, that beyond the motion it has received irom God at the 
beginning, and which it transmits from part to xaimdh 
without increase or diminution, it has no principle of 
activity in it. Every trace of vitality in it must be 
eiqilained away as a mere false reflection upon it of the nature of 
mmd. The world is thus “ cut in two with a hatchet,”^ and thete 
is no attraction to overcome the mutual repulsion of its severed 
parts. Nothing can be admitted in the material half that savours of 
aelf^determinatioa, all its energy must conamuai c ated^ not self- 
originated ; there is no room for gravitation, still less for magnetism 
or chemical j^nity, in this theory. A fortiori, animal life must b e 
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completeJy explained .away« The machine may be veiy complicated, 
but it ie still, and can be nothing but, a machine. If we once ad- 
mitted that matter could be anything but mechanical, we should be 
on the way to admit that matter could become mind. A^en a 
modem physical philosopher declares that everything, even life and 
thought, is ultimately reducible to matter, we cannot always be 
certain Idiat he means what he seems to say. Not seldom the 
mat^Kfialist soi^disant, when we hear his account of the properties 
of matter, turns out to be something like a spiritualist in disguise ; 
but When Descartes asserted that everything but mind is material, 
and that the animals are automata, there is no such dubiety of 
interpretation. He said what he meant, and meant what he said, 
in the hardest sense his words can bear. His matter was not even 
gravitating, much less living ; it had no property except that of 
retaining and transmitting the motion received from without by 

g ressure and impact. And his animals were automata, not merely 
1 the sense of being governed by sensation and instinct, but precisely 
in the sense that a watch is an automaton. Henry More cries out 
against the ruthless conseauonco with which he develops his principles 
to this result. In this,^' he says, I do not so much admire the 
penetrative power of your genius as I tremble for the fate of the 
animals. What I recognize in you is not only subtlety of thought, 
but a hard and remorseless logic with which you arm yourself as 
with a sword of steel, to take away life and sensation with one blow, 
from almost the whole animal kmgdom." But Descartes was not 
the man to be turned from the legitimate result of his principles by 
a scream. “ Noc moror astutias et sagacitates canum et vulpium, 
nec quaecunque alia propter cibum, venerem, aiit metum a brutis 
fiunt. Profiteor §nim me posse perfacile ilia omnia ut a sola membforum 
conformatione ptofecla explicave** ^ 

The difficulty reaches its height when Descartes attempts to 
explain the union of the body and spirit in man. Between two 
^ - substances which, when clearly and distinctly conceived, 

do not imply each other, there can be none but an artificial 
Meaamtiosu unity of composition that still leaves them 

external to each other. Even God cannot make them one In any 
higher sense.^ And as it is impossible in the nature of mind to see 
any reason why it should be embodied, or in the nature of matter 
to see any reason why it should become the organ of mind, the union 
of the two must be taken as a mere empirical fact. When we put 
on the one side all that belongs to intelligence, and on the omer 
all that belongs to matter, there is a residuum in our ideas which we 
cannot reduce to either head. This residuum consists of our appetites, 
our passions, and our sensations, including not only the feelings of 
pain and pleasure, but also the perceptions of colour, smell, taste, of 
nardness and softness, and all the other qualities apprehended by 
touch. These must be referred to the union of mind with body. 
They are subjective in the sense that they give us no information 
as to the nature either of things or of mind. Their function is only 
to indicate what things are useful or hurtful to our composite nature 
as Buci^ or in other words what things tend to confirm or dissolve 
the unity of mind and body. They indicate that something is taking 
place in our body, or without it, and so stimulate us to some kind of 
action, but what it is that is taking place they do not tell us. There 
is no resemblance in the sensation of pain produced by great heat to 
the rending of the fibres of our body that causes it. But we do not 
need to know the real origin of our sensation to prevent us going 
too near the fire. Sensation leads us into error only when we are not 
conscious that its office is merely practical, and when we attempt 
to make objective judgments by means of its obscure and confused 
ideas, e.g. when we say that there is heat in our hands or in the fire. 
And the remedy for this error is to l)e found simply in the clear 
conviction of the subjectivity of sensation. 

These views of the nature of sense, however, at once force us to 
ask how Descartes can consistently admit that a subjective result 
ThMuv t ^ sensation, a result in mind, should be produced 
nUfmMtnnmt matter, and on the other hand how an objective result, 
^ result in matter, should be effected by mind, Descartes 
^****** explains at great length, according to his modificatiem of 
the physiology of the day. that the pineal gland, which is the im- 
mediate oi^gan of the soul, is acted on by the nerves through the 
** animal spirits." and again by reaction upon these spirits produces 
motions in the body. It is an obvious remark tliat this explanation 
eitfier materializes mind, or else puts for the solution the very problem 
to be solved. It was therefore in the spirit of Descartes, it was only 
making explicit what is involved in many of his expressions, when 
Geulincx, (me of his earliest followers, formulated the theory of 
occasional causes. The general approi^ of the Cartesian school 
proved that this was a legitimate development of doctrine. Yet it 
tore away the last veil from the absolute dualism of the system, 
which had so far stretched the antagonism of mind and matter 
that no mediation remained possible, or what is the same thing, 
remained possible only through an inexplicable will of God. The 
intrusion of such a Veus ex machina into philosophy only showed 
that philosophy by its violent abstraction had destroyed the unity 
of the known an<l intelligible world, and was, therefore, forced to 
seek that unity in the region, of the unknown and unintelligible. 
>^ lf ourhght be darimess, then in our darkness we must seek for light ; 
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if reason be contradictor in itself, truth must be found in unreason. 
The development of the Cartesian school was soon to show what is the 
necessary and inevitable end ai such worship of the unknown. 

To the ethical aspect of his philosophy. Descartes, unlike Spinoza, 
cmly devoted a subordinate attention. In a short treatise, however, 
he discussed the relation of reason to the passions. After 
we have got over the initial difficulty, that matter should 
give rise to efiects in mind, and mind in matter, and have admitted 
that in man the unity of mind and body turns what in the animals 
is mere mechsmical reception of stimulus firom without and reaction 
upon it into an action and reaction mediated by sensation, emotion 
and passion, another question presents itself. How can the mere 
natural movement of passion, the nature of which is fixed by the 
original constitution of our body, and of the things that act upon 
it, be altered or modified by pure reason ? For while it is obvious 
that morality consists in the determination of reason by itself, it is 
not easy to conceive how the same being who is determined by 
passion from without should also be determined by reason from 
within. How. in other words, can a spiritual being maintain its 
character as self-determined, or at least determined oxily by the clear 
and distinct ideas of the reason which are its innate forms, in the 
presence of this foreign element of passion that seems to make it 
the slave of external impressions? Is reason able to crush this 
intruder, or to turn it into a- servant ? Can the passions be annihil- 
ated, or can they be spiritualized ? Descartes could not properly 
adopt either alternative ; he could not adopt the ethics of asceticism, 
for the union of body and mind is, in his view, natural ; and hence 
the passions which are the results of that union are in themselves good. 
They are provisions of nature for the protection of the unity of soul 
and body, and stimulate us to the acts necessary for that purpose. 
Yet. on tlto other hand, he could not admit that these passions are 
capable of being completely spiritualized ; for so long as the unity 
of TOdy and soul is regarded as merely external and accidental, it is 
impossible to think that the passions which arise out of this unity 
can be transformed into the embodiment and expression of reason. 

Descartes, indeed, points out that every passion has a lower and 
a higher form, and while in its lower or primary form it is based 
on l£e obscure ideas produced by the motion of the animal spirits, 
in its higher form it is connected with tlic clear and distinct judg- 
ments of reason regarding good and evil. If, however, the unity 
of soul and body be a unity of composition, there is an element of 
obscurity in the judgments of passion which cannot be made clear, 
an element in desire that cannot be spiritualized. If the mind be 
external to the passions it can only impose upon them an external 
rule of moderation. On such a theory no ideal morality is possible 
to man in his present state ; for. in order to the attainment of such 
an ideal morality, it would be necessa^ that the accidental element 
obtruded into his life as a sinritual being by his connexion with the 
body should be expelled, what can be attained under present con- 
ditions is only to abstract so far as is possible from external things, 
and those relations to external things into which passion brings us. 
Hence the great importance which Descartes attaches to the dis- 
tinction between things in our power and tilings not in our power. 
What is not in our power includes all outward things, and therefore 
it is our highest wisdom to regard them as determined by an absolute 
fate, or the eternal decree of God. We cease to wish for the im- 
possible ; and therefore to subdue our passions we only need to 
convince ourselves that no efiort of ours can enable us to secure 
their objects. On the other hand, that which is within our power, 
and which, therefore, we cannot desire too earnestly, is virtue. 
But virtue in this abstraction from all objects of desire is simply 
the harmony of reason with itself, the of the Stoic under 

a slight (diange of aspect Thus in ethics, as in metaphysics. 
Descartes ends not with a reconciliation of the opposed elements, 
but with a dualism, or at best, with a unity whi<di is the result of 
abstraction. 

The Philosophy of Malebranchc was prepared, 

by the ascetic training of the cloister and the teaching of Augus- 
tine, to bring to clear consciousness and expression many of the 
tendencies that were latent and undeyelop^ in the philosophy 
of Descartes. To use a chemical metaphor, the Christian 
Platonism of the church father was a medium in which Cartesian* 
ism could precipitate the product of its elements. Y et the medium 
wa8> as we shall see, not a perfect one, and hence the product 
was not quite pure. Without metaphor, Malebranche, by his 
previous habits of thought, was well fitted to detect and develop 
the pantheistic am) asc:etjc elements of his master’s philosophy. 
But he was not well fitted to penetrate through the veil of ,popuW 
language under which the discordance of that philosophy with 
orthodox Qmstianity was hidden. On the contrary, the Whole 
training of Oithdlic priest, and especi^y his practical spirit, 
with that tendency^ to compromise whiidi a practical spirit 
alwfkys brings with it, enabled him to conceid from himself as 
weh as from others the logical result of his principles. And we 



do not wonder even when we find hiin treating as a "‘miserable 
the philosopher who tore away the veil. 

lialebranche saw “ aU things in God,^^ In other words^ he 
taught that knowledge is possible only in so far as thoi^ht is 
the expression, not of the nature of the individual subject as 
such, but of a universal life in which he and all other rational 
beings partake. “ No one can feel ray individual pain ; every 
one can see the truth which I contemplate— why is it so ? The 
reason is that my pain is a modification of my sul^tance, but 
truth is the common good of all spirits,”^ This idea is ever 
present to Makbranche, and is repeated by him in an endless 
variety of forms of expression. Thus, like Descartes, but with 
more decision, he tells us that the idea of the infinite is prior to 
the idea of the finite. “ We conceive of the infinite being by 
the very fact that we conceive of being without thinking whether 
it be finite or no. But in order that we may think of a finite 
being, we must necessarily cut off or deduct something from the 
general notion of being, which consequently we must previously 
possess. Thus the mind does not apprehend anything whatever, 
except in and through the idea that it has of the infinite ; and 
so far is it from being the case that this idea is formed by the 
confused assemblage of all the ideas of particular things as the 
philosophers maintain, that, on the contrary, all these particular 
ideas are only participations in the general idea of the infinite, 
just as God does not derive his being from the creatures, but all 
the creatures are imperfect participations of the divine Being,” * 
Again, he tells us, in the same chapter, that ” when we wish to 
think of any particular thing, we first cast our view upon all 
being, and then apply it to the consideration of the object in 
question. We could not desire to see any particular object unless 
we saw it already in a confused and general way, and as there is 
nothing which we cannot desire to see, so all objects must be in 
a manner present to our spirit.” Or, as he puts it in another 
place, ‘‘ our mind would not be capable of representing to itself 
the general ideas of genera and species if it did not se^ all things 
as contained in one; for every creature being an individual 
we cannot say that we are apprehending any created thing 
when we think the general idea of a triangle.” 

The main idea that is e^^ressed in all these difierent ways is 
simply this, that to determine any individual object as such, we 
must relate it to, and distinguish it from, the whole of which 
P . .. -it is a part; and that, therefore, tliought could never 
®^pprehend anything if it did not bring with itself the 
* idea of the intelligible world as a unity. Descartes had 
hummn already expressed this truth in his Meditations, but 
he had deprived it of its full significance by making a 
distinction between the being and the idea of God, the 
former of which, in his view, was only the cause of the 
latter. Malebranche detects this error, and denies that there is any 
idea of the infinite, which is a somewhat crude way of saying that 
there is no division between the idea of the infinite and its reality. 
What Reid asserted of the external world, that it is not represented 
by an idea in our minds, but is actually present to them, Malebranche 
asserted of God. No individual thing, he tells us — ^and an idea is 
but an individual thing — could represent the infinite. On the 
contrary, all individual things are represented through the infinite 
Being, who contains them all in his substance ** tr^ efficace, et par 
cons£:iuenoe trds intelligible.'* ® We know God by himself, material 
things only by their ideas in God, for they are unintejligible in 
themselves, and we can see them only in the being who contains 
them in an intelligible manner." And thus, unless we in some way 
" saw G^, we should be able to see nothing else.** The vision of 
God or in God, therefore, is an " intellectual intuition ** in which 
seer and seen, knower and known, are one. Our knowledge of things 
is our participation in God's knowledge of them. 

When we mive gone so far with Malebranche, wc are tempted to 
ask why he does not follow out his thought to its natural conclusion. 
If the idea of God is not separable from nis existence, if it is through 
the idea of him that all thmgs are known, and through his existence 
that all things are, then it would seem necessarily to follow that our 
conseioosnessof God is but apart of God’s consciousness of himtelf. 
that our consdousness of seif and other things is hut God's consdotn- 
naw of themt and lastly, that there is no existence ei^er of oursttves 
or other things except in-ttiiB conadoudiess. To understand Male- 
branche is mainly to understand how he stopped short of results 
that seemed to Ue so directly in the line pf his .thought. 

To begin with the last |x>int, it is eitey to see mat Malebranche 
onl y asserts un ity of ld« and reality in God, to deny it everywhere 
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else, which with him is equivalent to asserting it in genecsd and 
denying it in particular. To him, as to Descartes, the opposition 
between mind and matter is absolute. Material things cannot come 
into our ininds nor can our miiids go out of themselves ** pour ae 
promener dans les cieux." ^ Hence they are in themselves ab^utely 
unknown ; they are known only in God, in whom are their ideas* 
and as these ideas again are quite distinct from the redity, they 
" might be presented to the mind without anything existing.'"^ That 
they exist out of God in another manner than the intelligible manner 
of their existence in God, is explained by a more act of His will, 
that is, it is not explained at all. Though we see all tilings in God, 
therefore, there is no connexion between his existence and theirs. 
The " world is not a necessary emanation of divinity ; God is 
perfectly self-sufficient, and the idea of the infinitely perfect Being 
can lie conceived quite apart from any other. The existence of the 
creatures is due to the free decrees of G^d. ' * “ Malebranche, therefore, 
still treats of external things as " things in themselves,** which have 
an existence apart from thought, even the divine thought, though 
it is only in and through the divine thought they can l>e known by us. 
" To see the material world, or rather to judge tliat it exists (since 
in itself it is invisible), it is necessary that God should reveal it to 
us, for we cannot see the result of his arbitrary will through necessary 
reason." • 

But if we know external things only through their idea in God, 
how do we know ourselves ? Is it also through the idea of us in 
God ? Here we come upon a point in which Malebranche diverges 
very far from his master. We do not, he says, properly hnow 
ourselves at all as we know God or even external objects. We arc 
conscious of ourselves by inner sense (sentiment intirieur)^ and from 
tills we know that we are, but we do not know what we are. ** We 
know the existence of our soul more distinctly than of our body, 
but we have not so perfect a knowledge of our soul as of our body.” 
This is shown by the fact that from our idea of body as extended 
substance, we can at once see what are its possible modifications. 
In other words, we only need the idea of extended substance to see 
that there is an inexhaustible number of figures and motions of 
which it is capable. The whole of geometry is but a development 
of what is given already in the conception of extension. But it is 
not so with our consciousness of self, whicli docs not enable us to 
say prior to actual experience what sensations or passions are 
possible to us. We only Imow what heat, cold, light, colour, hunger, 
anger and desire are by feeling them. Our knowledge extends as 
far as our experience and no further. Nay, we have good reason to 
believe that many of these modifications exist in our soul only by 
reason of its accidental association with a body, and that if it were 
freed from that body it would be capable of far other and higher ex- 
j periences. " We know by feeling that our soul Is great, but perlmps 
* we know almost nothing of what it is in itself.” The informations 
of sense have, as Descartes taught, only a practical but no theoretical 
value ; they tell us nothing of the external world, the real nature 
of which we know not through touch and taste and sight, but only 
through our idea of extended substances ; while of the nature of 
the soul they do not tell us much more than that it exists and that 
it is not material. And in this latter case we have no idea, nothing 
better than sense to raise us above its illusions. It is clear from 
these statements that by self -consciousness Malebranche moans 
consciousness of desires and feelings, which belong to the individu^ 
as such, and not consciousness of self as thinking. He begins, in 
fact, where Descartes ended, and identifies the consciousness of 
self as thinking, and so transcending the limits of its own particular 
being, with the consciousness or idea of God. And between the 
consciousness of the finite in sense and the consciousness of the 
infinite in thought, or in other words, between the consciousness of 
the universal and the consciousness of the individual, he sees no 
connexion. Malebranche is just one step from the pantheistic 
conclusion that the conscionsness of finite individuality as such is 
illusory, and that as all bodies are but modes of one infinite extension, 
so all souls are but modes of one infinite thought. But while ho 
willingly accepts this result in regard to matter, bis relisfoiM feelings 
prevent him from acceptiag it m relation to mind. He is driven, 
therefore, to the inconsistency of holding that sense and filing, 
through which in his view we apprehend the finite as such, give us 
true though imperfect knowled^ of the soul, while the knowledge 
they give us of body is not only imperfect but false.’ Thus the finite 
spirit is still allowed to be a substance, distinct from the infinite, 
tnough It holds its substmitial existence on a precarious tenu re. It 
is left hanging, we may say, oil the verge of the infinite, whose 
attraction must soon prove too strong for it. Ideas are living things, 
and often remould the minds that admit them in spite of the greamt 
resistance of dnsd custom and traditionary belief. In the gra^ of a 
logic that overpowers him the more easily in that he is uwo n sqiovs 
of its tendency, Malebranche is brought wtiiin one st^ of w 
theistic oonclusion, and all his Christmn feeling and prie^y traiaiiig 
can do is iuei to save him from denial of the personality otjawn* 

But even this denial is not the last word of pantheisin. ^ 

principle that the finite is known only in rmtion to the infinite* 
the individual only in relation to the univeiial. is iatopretedias 

* Recherche, ch. L * Morale, L i, § 5, 

• Entretien, i. § 5. ’ Recherche, iii. pt. ii. ch. vii., f 4. 
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meaning that the ioftaite and Universal is complete in itself without 
the finite and individual, when the finite and individual is treated 
as a mere accidental existence- due to the ** arbitrary will of God/’ 
it ceases to be possible to conceive even God as a spirit. Did 
Malebranche realize what he was saying When he declared that God 
was “ being in general,” but not any particular being ? At any rate 
we can see that the same logic that leads him almost to deny the 
reality of fiinite beings, leads him also to seek the divine nature in 
something more abstract and general even than thought. If we 
must abstract from all relation to the finite in order to know God as 
he is, is it not necessary for us also to abstract from self -consciousness, 
for self-consciousness has a negative clement in it that is something 
definite, and therefore limited r We do not wonder, therefore, when 
We find Malebranche sa 3 dng that reason does not tell us that God 
is a spirit, but only that he is an infinitely perfect being, and that 
he must be conceived rather as a spirit than as a body simply because 
spirit is more peifect than body. ” When we call God a spirit, it 
is not so much to show positively what he is, as to signify that he 
is not material.” But as we ought not to give him a bodily form 
like man’s, so we ought not to think of his spirit as similar to our 
own spirits, although we can conceive nothing more perfect. ” It 
is necessary rather to believe that as he contains in himself the 
properties of matter without being material, so he comprehends in 
himself the perfections of created spirits without being a spirit as 
we alcme can conceive spirits, and that his true name is ’ He who 
is/ i,e. Being without restriction, Being infinite and universal.” ^ 
Thus the essentially self-revealing God of Christianity gives way 
to pure spirit, and pure spirit in its turn to the eternal and in- 
comprehensible substance of which we can say nothing but that it is. 
The divine substance contains in it, indeed, everything that is in 
creation, but it contains them eminenter in some incomprehensible 
form that is reconcilable with its infinitude. But we have no 
adequate name by which to call it except «Being. The curious 
metaphysic of theology by which, in his later writings, Malebranche 
tried to make room for the incarnation by supposing that the finite 
creation, which as finite is unworthy of God, was made worthy by 
union with Christ, the divine Word, shows that Malebranche had 
some' indistinct sense of the necessity of reconciling his philosophy 
with his theology ; but it shows also the necessarily artificial nature 
of the combination. The result of the union of such incongruous 
elements was something which the theologians at once recognized as 
heterodox and the philosophers as illogical. 

There was another doctrine of Malebranche which brought him 
into trouble with the theologians, and which was the main subject 
of his long controversy with Amauld. This was his denial of 
particular providence. As Leibnitz maintained that this is the best 
of cdl possible worlds, and that its evils are to be explained by the 
negative nature of the finite, so Malebranche, with a slight change of 
expression, derived evil from the nature of particular or individual 
existence. It is not conformable to the nature of God to act by any 
but universal laws, and these universal laws necessarily involve 
particular evil consequences, though their ultimate result is the 
Highest possible good. The question why there should be any 
particular existence, any existence but God, seeing such existence 
necessarily involves evil, remains insoluble so long as > the purely 
pantheistic view of God is maintained ; and it is this view which is 
really at the bottom of the assertion that he can have no particular 
volitions. To the coarse and anthropomorphic conception of 
particular providence Malebranche may be rignt in objecting, but 
On the other hand, it cannot be doubted that any theory in which 
the universal is absolutely opposed to the particular, the infinite to 
the finite, is unchristian as well as unphilosophical. For under this 
dualistic presupposition, there seem to be only two possible alter- 
natives open to thought : cither the particular and unite must be 
treated as something independent of the universal and infinite, 
which involves an obvious contradiction, or else it must be regarded 
as absolute nonentity. We find Malebranche doing the one or the 
other as occasion requires. Thus he vindicates the freedom of man’s 
will on the ground that the universal will of God does not completely 
determine the particular volitions of man ; and then becoming 
conscious of the difficulty involved in this conception, he tries, like 
Descartes, to explain the particular will as something merely 
negative, a defect, and not a positive existence. 

But to understand fully Malebranche’s view of freedom and the 
ethical system connected with it, we must notice an important 




alteration which he makes in the Cartesian theory of the 


relation of will and intelligence. To Descartes, as we have 
seen, the ultimate essence of mind lay in pure abstract 
Self - determination or will, and hence he based even moral and in- 
tellectual truth on the arbitrary decrees of God. With Malebranche, 
on the other hand, abstraction goes a st^ further ; and the absolute 
is sought noi^in the subject as opposeef to the object, not in pure 
'formal self-determination as opposed to that which is determined* 
but in a unity that transcends tnis difierance. With him, therefore, 
Win teases to be regarded as the essence of intelligence, and sinks 
into* a property or separable attribute of it. As we can conceive an 
extended substance without actual movement, so, he says, we cm 
conceive a thinking substance without actual volition. But ” matter 

k ^ RtcherchB, ch. ix. 


or extension without motion would be entirely useless and incapable 
of that variety of forms for which it is made ; and we cannot, there- 
fore, suppose, that an all-wise Being would create it in this way. 
In like manner, if a spiritual or thmking substance were without 
will, it is clear that it wodld be quite useless, for it would not be 
attracted towards the objects of its perception, and would not love 
the Jgpod for which it is made. We cannot therefore conceive an 
intelligent being so to fashioh it.” * Now God need not be conceived 
as creating at all, for he is self-sufficient; but if he be a creator 
of spirits, he must create them for himself. ” God cannot will that 
there should exist a spirit that does not love him, or that loves him 
less than any other good.” * The craving for good in general, for an 
absolute satisfaction, is a natural love of God that is common to all. 
“ The just, the wicked, the blessed, and the damned all alike love 
God with this love.” Out of this love of God arises the love we 
have to ourselves and to others, which are the natural inclinations 
that belong to all created spirits. For these inclinations are but the 
elements of the love which is in God. and which therefore he inspires 
in all his creatures. “ II s'aime. il nous aime, il aime toutes ses 
creatures ; il ne fait done point d'esprits nu'il ne les porte i I'aimer, 
& s’aimer. et A aimer toutes les cr6atures.’^ ^ Stripping this thought 
of its theological vesture, what is expressed here is simply that as a 
spiritual '^ing each man is conscious of his own limited and indi- 
vidual existence, as well as of the limited and individual existence 
of other beings like himself, only in relation to the whole in which 
they are parts, so he can find his own good only in the good of the 
whole, and he is in contradiction with himself so long as he rests 
in any good short of that. His love of happiness, his natural 
inclinations both selfish and social, may be therefore regarded as an 
undeveloped form of the love of God ; and the ideal state of his 
inclinations is that in which the love of self and of others are ex- 
plicitly referred to that higher affection^ or in which his love does 
not proceed from a part to the whole, but from the whole to the parts. 

The question of morals to Malebranche is the question how these 
natural inclinations are related to the particular passions. Sensation 
and passion arise out of the connexion of body and .soul, BtbioM 

and their use is only to urge us to attend to the wants of ® 

the former. We can scarcely hear without a smile the simple 
monastic legend which Malebranche weaves together about the 
original nature of the passions and their alteration by the Fall. 
” It is visibly a disorder that a spirit capable of knowing and loving 
God should be obliged to occupy itself with the needs of the body.” 
” A being altogether occupied with what passes in his body and 
with the infinity of objects that surround it cannot be thinking 
on the things that are truly good.” * Hence the necessity of an 
immediate and instinctive warning from the senses in regard to 
the relations of things to our organism, and also of pains and pleasures 
which may induce us to attend to this warning. Sensible pleasure 
is the mark that nature has attached to the use of certain tilings in 
order that without having the trouble of examining them by reason, 
we may employ them for the preservation of the body, but not in 
order that we may love them.'^" Till the Fall the mind was merely 
united to the body, not subjected to it, and the influence of these 
pleasures and pains was only such as to make men attend to their 
bodily wants, but not to occupy the mind, or fill it with sensuous 
joys and sorrows, or trouble its contemplation of that which is really 
good. Our moral aim should therefore be to restore this state of 
things, to weaken our union with the body and strengthen our union 
with God. And to encourage us in pursuing this aim we have to 
remember that union with God is natural to the spirit, and that, 
while even the condition of union with the body is artificial, the 
condition of subjection to the body is wholly unnatural to it. Our 
primary tendency is towards the supreme good, and we only love 
the objects of our passions in so far as we ” determine towards 
particular, and therefore false goods, the love that God gives us for 
nimself.” The search for happiness is really the search for God in 
disguise, and even the levity and inconstancy with which men rush 
from one finite good to another, is a proof that they were made for 
the infinite. Furthermore, this natural love of God, or inclination 
for good in general, ” ^ives us the power of suspending our consent 
in regard to those particular goods which do not satisfy it.” ^ If we 
refuse to be led by the obscure and confused voice of instinctive 
feeling, which arises from and always tends to confirm our union 
with the body, and wait for the light of reason which arises from 
and always tends to confirm our union with God, we have done all 
that is in our power, the rest Is God’s work. ” If we only judge 
precisely of that which we see dearly, we shall never be deceived. 
For then it will not be we that judge, but the universal reason that 
judges in U8.’^* And as our love, even of particular goods, is a 
confused love of the supreme good, so the clear vision of God in- 
evitably brings with it uic love of him. ” We needs must love the 
highest when we se^ it.” When it is the divine reason that speaks 
in us it is the divine love that moves us, ” the same love wherewith 
God loves himself and the things he has.made.” * 

Th# general result of the ethics of Malebranche is ascetic. The 
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passions, like the senses, have no relation to the higher Hfe of the 
soul ; their valne is only in rdation to the union of soul ai^ bo^, a 
union which is purely accidental or due to the arbitrary will of G(^. 
The more silently they discharge their provisional function, and the 
less they disturb or interfere with the pure activity of spirit^ 
the more nearly they approach to the only perfection that is possible 
for them. Their iaeal state is to remain or become again simple 
instincts that act mechanically like the circulation of the blood. 
Universal light of reason casts no ray into the obscurity of sense ; 
its universfiu love cannot embrace any of the objects of particular 
passion. It is indeed recognized by Malebranche that sensation in 
roan is mixed with thought, that the passions in him are forms of the 
love of good in general. But this union of the rational with the 
sensuous nature is regarded merely as a confusion which is to be 
cleared up, not in a higher unity of the two elements, but simply by 
the withdrawal of the spirit from contact with that which darkens and 
defiles it. Of a transformation of sense into thought, of passion into 
duty — an elevation of the life of sense till it becomes the embodiment 
and expression of the life of reason — Malebranche has no conception. 
Hence the life of reason turns with him to mysticism in theory 
and to asceticism in practice. His universal is abstract and opposed 
to the particular ; instead of explaining it, it explains it away. 

A certain tender beauty as of twilight is spread over the world 
as we view it through the eyes of this cloistered philosopher, and we 
do not at first see that the softness and ideality of the picture is 
due to the gathering darkness. Abstraction seems only to be purify- 
ing, and not destroying, till it has done its perfect work. Male- 
branche conceived himself to be presenting to the world only the 
purest and most refined expression of Christian ethics and theology. 
But if we obey his own continual advice to think clearly and dis- 
tinctly, if we divest his system of all the sensuous and imaginative 
forms in which he has clothed it, and reduce it to the naked simplicity 
of its central thought, what we find Is not a God that reveals himself 
in the finite and to the finite, but the absolute substance which has 
no revelation, and whose existence is the negation of all but itself. 
Thus to tear away the veil, however, there was needed a stronger, 
simpler, and freer spirit — a spirit less influenced by opinion, less 
inclined to practical compromise, and gifted with a stronger faith 
in the whispers of the lonely muse " of speculation than Malebranche. 

The Philosophy of Spinoza.— li is a remark of HegeTs that 
Spinoza, as a Jew, first brought into European thought the idea 
of an absolute unity in which the difference of finite and infinite 
is lost. Some later writers have gone further, and attempted to 
show that the main doctrines by which his philosophy is distin- 
guished from that of Descartes were due to the direct influences 
of Jewish writers like Maimonides, Gersonides, and Hasdai 
Crescas, rather than to the necessary development of Cartesian 
ideas. And it is undoubtedly true that many points of similarity 
with such writers, reaching down even to verbal coincidence, 
may be detected in the works of Spinoza, although it is not so 
easy to determine how much he owed to their teaching. His own 
view of his obligations is sufficiently indicated by the fact, that 
while in his ethics he carries on a continual polemic against 
Descartes, and strives at every point to show that his own 
doctrines are legitimately derived from Cartesian principles, 
he only once refers to Jewish philosophy as containing an 
obscure and unreasoned anticipation of these doctrines. Quod 
quidam Hebraeorum quasi per nebulam vidisse videntur qui 
scilicet statuunt Deum Dei intellectum resque ab ipso intellectas 
unum et idem esse.” ' It may be that the undeveloped pantheism 
and rationalism of the Jewish philosophers had a deeper influence 
than he himself was aware of, in emancipating him from the 
traditions of the synago^e, and giving to his mind its first 
philosophical bias. In his earlier work there are Neoplatonic 
ideas and expressions which in the Ethics are rejected or re- 
moulded into a form more suitable to the spirit of Cartesianism. 
But the question, after all^ has little more than a biographical 
interest. In the Spinozistic philosophy there are few differences 
from Descartes which cannot be traced to the necessary develop- 
ment of Cartesian principles ; and the comparison of M^ebranche 
shows that a similar development might take place under ^e 
most diverse intellectual conditions. What is most remarkable 
in Spinoza is just the freedom and security with which these prin- 
o^es are followed out to their last result. His Jewish origin and 
his breach with Judaism comf^etely isolated him from every 
in^uence but that of the thought t^t possesses him. And no 
scruple or hesitation^ no respect lor the institutions or feelings 
of his time , interferes with his speculative consequence. He 
^ Eth. ii, schol. 7. 


exhibits to us the almost perfect type of a mind without super- 
stitions, which has freed itself from all but reasoned and intelligent 
convictions, or, in the Cartesi^ phrase, “ clear and distinct 
ide^ ” ; and when he fails, it is not by any inconsistency, or 
arbitrary stopping short of the necessary conclusions of his 
logic, but by the essential defect of his principles. 

Spinoza takes his idea of method from mathematics, and after 
the manner of Euclid, places at the head of each book of his Ethics 
a certain number of definitions, axioms, and postulates 
which are supposed to be intuitively certain, and to form 
a sufficient basis for all that follows. Altogether there 
are twenty-seven definitions, twenty axioms, and eight J***?®?^ 
postulates. If Spinoza is regarded as the most consequent 
of philosophers it cannot be because he has based his 
system upon so many fragmentary views of truth ; it * 

must be because a deeper unity has been discerned in the system 
than is visible on the nrst aspect of it. We must, therefore, to a 
certain extent distinguish between the form and the matter of his 
thought, though it is also true that the defective form itself involves 
a defect in the matter. 

What in the first instance recommends the geometrical method to 
Spinoza is, not only its apparent exactness and the necessity of its 
sequence, but, so to speak, its disinterestedness. Confusion of 
thought arises from the fact that we put ourselves, our desires and 
feelings and interests, into our view of things ; that we do not regard 
them as they arc in themselves, in their essential nature, but look 
for some final cause, that is, some relation to ourselves by which 
they may be explained. For this reason, he says, " the truth might 
for ever have remained hid from the human race, if mathematics, 
which looks not to the final cause of figures, but to their essential 
nature and the properties involved in it, had not set another t5rpe of 
knowledge before them.” To understand things is to see how all 
that is true of them flows from the clear and distinct idea expressed 
in their definition, and ultimately, it is to see how all truth flows 
from the essentia Dei as all geometrical truth flows from the idea of 
quantity. To take a mathematical view of the universe, therefore, 
is to raise ourselves above all consideration of the end or tendency 
of things, above the fears and hopes of mortality into the region 
of truth and necessity. “ When I turned my mindf to this subject," 
he says in the beginning of his treatise on politics, " I did not propose 
to myself any novel or strange aim, but simply to demonstrate by 
certain and indubitable reason those things which agree best with 
practice. And in order that I might inquire into the matters of 
this science with the same freedom of mind with which wc arc wont 
to treat lines and surfaces in mathematics, I determined not to 
laugh or to weep over the actions of men, but simply to understand 
them ; and to contemplate their affections and passions, such as love, 
hate, anger, envy, arrogance, pity and all other disturbances of soul 
not as vices of human nature, bui as properties pertaining to it in 
the same way as heat, cold, storm, thunder pertam to the nature of 
the atmosphere. For these, though troublesome, are yet necessary, 
and have certain causes through which wc may come to understand 
them, and thus, by contemplating them in their truth, gain for our 
minds as much joy as by the knowledge of things that arc pleasing 
to the senses." All our errors as to the nature of things arise from 
our judging them from the point of view of the part and not of the 
whole, from a point of view determined by their relation to our own 
individual bein^, and not from a point of view determined by the 
nature of the things themselves ; or, to put the same thing in another 
way, from the point of view of sense and imagination, and not from 
the point of view of intelligence. Mathematics shows us the in- 
adequacy of such knowledge when it takes us out of ourselves into 
things, and when it presents these things to us as objects of universal 
intelligence apart from all .special relation to our individual feelings. 
And Spinoza only wishes that the same universality and freedom of 
thought which belongs to mathematics, because its objects do not 
interest the passions, should be extended to those objects that do 
interest them. Purity from interest is the first condition of the 
philo.sopher's being ; he must get beyond the illusion of sense and 
passion that makes our own lives so supremely important and 
interesting to us simply because they are our own. He must look 
at the present as it were through an inverted telescope of reason, 
that will reduce It to its due proportion and place in the sum of 
things. To the heat of passion and the higher heat of imagination, 
Spinoza has only one advice — "Acquaint yourself with God and 
be at peace." Look not to the particular but to the universal, view 
things not under the form of the finite and temporal, but sub quadam 
specie aeternitatis. 

The illusion of the finite — the illusion of sense, imagination and 
passion, which, in Bacon's language, tends to make men judge of 
things ex dnalogia hominis and not ex analogia universi, „ . 
which raises the individual life, and even the present - 

moment of the individual life, with its passing feelings, 
into the standard for measuring the universe — this, in . 
the eyes of Spinoza, is the source of all eiror and evil to man. 
On the other hand, his highest good is to live the universal 
life of reason, or what is the same thing, to view all things from 
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their centre in God, aad to be moved only by the peasion lor good in 
general, " the intejyiectual Ipye of God/' In the treatise D$ Etnenda- 
tion$ IntellectuSt Sy\jioz?L tahes up this contrast in the first instance 
from its moral aide. All onr felicity or infelicity is founded on the 
nature of the Object to which we are joined by love/* To love the 
thin^ that lierish is to be in continual trouble and disturbance of 
passion ; it is to be full of envy and hatred towards others who 
possess them ; it is to be ever striving after that which, when we 
attain it, does not satisfy us ; or lamenting over the loss of that 
which inevitably passes away from us ; omy love to an object 
that is mfinite and eternal feeds the soul with a changeless and 
unmingled joy." But again our love rests upon our knowledge ; 
if we saw things as they , really are we should love only the highest 
object. It is because sense and imagination give to the finite an 
ktaepOndence and substantiality that do not belong to it, that we 
waste our love upon it as if it were infinite. And as the first step 
towards truth is to understand our error, so Spinoza proceeds to 
explain the defects of common sense, or in other words, of that first 
and unreflected view of the world which he. like Plato, calls opinion. 
Opinion is a kind of knowledge derived partly from hearsay, and 
partly from experisntia vaga. It consists of vague and general con< 
ceptions of things, got either from the report of others or from an 
e^^rience which has not received any special direction from in- 
teUigehce. The mind that has not got beyond the stap of opinion 
takes things as they present themselves in its individual experience ; 
and its beliefs grow up by association of whatever happens to have 
been found together in that experience. And as the combining 
principle of the elements of opinion is individual and not universal, 
so its conception of the world is at once fragmentary and accidental. 
It docs not see tilings in their connexion with tlic unity of the whole, 
and hence it cannot see them in their true relation to each other. 
"I assert expressly,” says Spinoza, *' that the mind has no adequate 
conception either of itself or of external things, but only a confused 
knowledge of them, so long as it perceives them only in the common 
order of nature, i.e» so long as it is externally determined to contem- 
plate this or that object by the accidental concourse of things, and 
so long as it is not internally determined by the unity of thought in 
which it considers a number of things to understand their agreements, 
differences and contradictions.” ^ 

There are two kinds of errors which are usually supposed to 
exclude each other, but which Spinoza finds to be united in opinion. 
vtamm oi errors of abstraction and imagination ; 

the former explains its vice by defect, the latter its vice 
by excess. On the one hand, opinion is abstract and one- 
immriamm ^ defective in knowledge and takes hold of 

" things only at one point. On the other hand, and just 
* because of this abstractness and one-sidedness, it is forced 
to give an artificial completeness and independence to that which is 
essentially fragmentary and dependent. The word " abstract ” is 
misleading, in so far as we are wont to associate with abstraction the 
idea of a mental effort by which parts arc separated from a given 
whole; but it may l>e applied without violence to any imperfect 
conception, in which things that are really elements of a greater 
whole are treated as if they were res^ completae, independent objects, 
complete in themselves. And in this sense the ordinary conscious- 
ness of man is often the victim of abstractions when it supposes itself 
most of all to be dealing with realities. Tlie essences and substances 
of the schoolman may delude him, but he cannot think these notions 
clearly without seeing that they are only abstract elements of reality, 
and that they have a meaning only in relation to the other elements 
of it. But common sense remains unconscious of its abstractness 
because imagination gives a kind of substantiality to the fragmentary 
and limited, and so makes it possible to conceive it as an inoependent 
r^ity. Pure intelli^nce seeing the part as it is in itself could never 
see it but as a part. Thought, when it rises to clearness and distinct- 
ness in regard to any finite object, must at once discern its relation 
to other finite objects and to the whole, — must discern, in Spinozistic 
language, that it is " modal ” and not " real," But though it is 
not possible to think the part as a whole it is possible to picture it 
as a whole. The limited image that fills the mind’s eye seems to 
need nothing else for its reality. We cannot think a house clearly 
and distinctly in all the connexion of its parts with each otber 
without seeing its necessary relation to the earth on which it stands, 
to toe pressure of the atmosphere, &c. The very circumstances by 
which the possibility of such an existence is explained make it im- 
lioasible to conceive it apart from other things. But nothing hinders 
me from resting on a house as a complete picture by itself. Imagina- | 
tion represents things in the externality of space and time, and is 
subjected to no other conditions but those of sp^e and time. Hence 
it can begin an3nvhere and stop anywhere. For the same cause it 
can mingle and confuse together all manner of inconsistent forms — 
can imagine a man with a horse's head, a candle blazing in vacuo, a 
speaking tree, a man changed into an animal. There may be ele- 
ments in the nature of these things that would prevent such com- 
hinatioiis ; but these elements are not necessarily present to toe 
ordinary consciousness, the abstractness of whose conceptions leaves 
it absolutely at the mercy of imagination or accidental association. 
To thought in this stage anything is possible that can be pictured. 
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On the other hand, as knowledge advances, this freedom of com- 
bination becomes limited, " the leas toe mind understands and the 
more it perceives the greater Is its power of fiction, and the more it 
understands the narrower is . the limitation of that power. For 
just as in the moment of oonsdousness we cannot imagine that we 
do xiot think, so ^ter we have apprehended the nature of body we 
cannot conceive of a fly of infinite nze, and after we know the nature 
of a soul we cannot think of it as a square, though wo may use the 
words that express these ideas.” ^ Thus, according to Spinoza, 
toe ranTO of possibility narrows as knowledge widens, until to 
perfected knowledge possibility is lost in necessity. 

From these considerations it follows that all thought is imperfect 
that stops short of the absolute unity of all things. Our first im- 
perfect notion of things as isolated from each other, or 
connected only by co-existence and succession, is a mere 
imagination of things. It is a fictitious substantiation 
of isolated moments in the eternal Being. Knowledge, * 

80 far as it deals with the finite, is engaged in a continual 
process of self -correction which can never be completed, for at every 
step there is an element of falsity, in so far as the mind rests in the 
contemplation of a certain number of the elements of the world, 
as if they constituted a complete whole by themselves, whereas 
they are only a part, the conception of which has to be modified 
at the next step of considering its relation to the other parts. Tlius 
we rise from inaividuals of the first to individuals of the second order, 
and we cannot stop short of the idea of " all nature as one individual 
whose parts vary through an infinite number of modes, without 
change of the whole individual.” ® At first we think of pieces of 
matter as independent individuals, either because we can picture 
them separately, or because they preserve a certain proportion or 
relation of parts through their chimges. But on further considera- 
tion, these apparent substances sink into modes, each of which is 
dependent on all the others. All nature is bound together by 
necessary law, and not an atom could be other than it is without 
the change of the whole world. Hence it is only in the whole world 
that there is any true individuality or substance. And the same 
principle applies to the minds of men. Their individuality is a mere 
semblance caused by our abstraction from their conditions. Isolate 
the individual man, and ho will not display the character of a think- 
ing being at all. His whole spiritual hfe as bound up with his rela- 
tions to other minds, past and present. He has such a life, only in 
and through that universal life of which he is so infinitesimal a part 
that his own contribution to it is as good as nothing. " Vis qua 
homo in oxisiendo perseverat limitata est, et a potentia causarum 
extemarum infinite superatur." * What can be called his own ? 
His body is a link in a cyclical chain of movement which involv'es 
all the matter of the world, and which as a whole remains without 
change through all. His mind is a link in a great movement of 
thought, which makes him the momentary organ and expression of 
one of its phases. His very consciousness of self is marred by a false 
abstraction, above which he must rise ere he can know himself as he 
really is. 

Let us imagine,” says Spinoza in his fifteenth letter, ” a little 
worm living in blood which has vision enough to discern the particles 
of blood, lymph, &c., and reason enough to observe how one particle 
is repelled by another with which it comes into contact, or com- 
municates a part of its motion to it. Such a worm would live in the 
blood as we do in this part of the universe, and would regard each 
particle of it, not as a part, but as a whole, nor could it Imow how 
all the parts are influenced by the universal nature of the Idood, and 
are obliged to accommodate themselves to each other as is required 
by that nature, so that they co-operate together according to a fixed 
law. For if we suppose that there arc no causes outside of the blood 
which could communicate new motions to it, and no space beyond 
the blood, nor any other bodies to which its particles could transfer 
their motion, it is certain that the blood as a whole would always 
maintain its present state, and its particles would suffer no other 
variations than those which may be mferred from the given relation 
of the motion of the blood to lymph, chyle, &c. And thus in that 
case the blood would require to be considered always as a whole and 
not as a part. But since there are many other causes which influence 
the laws of the nature of blood, and are in turn influenced thereby, 
other motions and other variations must arise in the blood which are 
not due to the proportion of motion in its constituents but also to 
the relation between that motion and external causes. And there^ 
fore we cannot consider the blood as a whole, but only as a part of 
a greater whole." 

" Now we can think, and indeed ought to think, of all natural 
bodies in the same manner in which we have thought of this blood, 
for all bodies axe surrounded by other bodies, and reciprocally 
determine and are determined by them, to exist imd operate in a 
fixed and definite way. so as to preserve the same ratio of motion 
and rest in the whole universe. Hence it follows that every body, 
is so far as it exists under a certain definite modification, ought to 
be considered as merely a pi^ of the whole universe which agrees 
with its whole, and thereby is in intima,te union with all the other 
p$rt 8 ; and since the nature of the universe is not limited like that 
of toq blood, but absolutely infinite, it is clear that by this nature^ 
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witii its iiifinite powers, parts are modified in an infinite number 
of ways, and comp^ed: to pass through an infinity of variations. 
Moreover, when 1 think of me universe as a substance. I conceive 
of a st^i closer union of each part with the whole for, as I have 
elsewhere shown, it is the nature of substance to be infinite, and 
theaefm' every single part belongs to the nature of the corporeal 
substance, so that apart therefrom it neither can exist nor be con< 
ceived. And as to me human mind. I think of it also as of part of 
nature, for I think of nature as having in it an infinite power of 
thinking, which, as infinite, contains in Itself the idea of all nature, 
and whose thoughts run parallel with all existence.” 

From this point of view it is obvious that our knowledge of things 
cannot be real and adequate, except in so far as it is determined by 
. the idea of the whole, and proceeds from the whole to the 
A knowledge that p^eeds from part to part 
must always be imperfect ; it must remain external to 
wmmpmng* object, it must deal in abstractions or mere entia 
rationis, which it may easily be led to mistake for realities. Hence 
Spinoza, like Plato, distinguishes reason whose movement is regres- 
sive (from effect to cause, from variety to unityl from sciantia 
intuiHva, whose movement is pre^essive, which '^proceeds from 
the adequate idea of certain of God's attributes to an adequate 
knowledge of the nature of things.” ^ The latter alone deserves to 
be called .science in the highest sense of the term. ** For in order that 
our mind may correspond to the exemplar of nature, it must develop 
all its ideas from the idea that represents the origin and source of 
nature, .so that that idea may appear as the source of all other 
ideas.” * The regressive mode of knowledge has its highest value in 
preparing for the progressive. The knowledge of the finite, ere it 
can become perfectly adequate, must be absorbed and lost in the 
knowledge of the infinite. 

In a remarkable passage in the Ethics, Spinoza declares that the 
defect of the common consciousness of men lies not so much in their 
p. - ignorance, either of the infinite or of the finite, as in their 
incapacity for bringing the two thoughts together, so as 
to put the latter in its proper relation to the former. 
All are ready to confess that God is the cause both of the 
MubMiMtiam. and of the nature of things created, but they 

do not realize what is involved in this confession — and 
hence they treat created things as if they were substances, that is, 
as if they were Gods. “ Thus while they are contemplating finite 
things, they think of nothing less than of the divine nature ; and 
again when they turn to consider the divine nature, they think of 
nothing less than of their former fictions on which they have built 
up the knowledge of finite things, as if these things could contribute 
nothing to our understanding of the divine nature. Hence it is not 
wonderful that they are always contradicting themselves.” • As 
Spinoza says elsewhere, it belongs to the very nature of the human 
mind to know God, for unless we know God we could know nothing 
else. The idea of the absolute unity is involved in the idea of every 
particular thing, yet the generality of men, deluded by sense and 
imagination, are unable to bring this implication into clear conscious- 
ness, and hence their knowledge of God does not modify their view 
of the finite. It is the business of philosophy to correct this defect, 
to transform our conceptions of the finite by relating it to the 
infinite, to complement and complete the partial knowledge produced 
by individual experience by bringing it into connexion with tiie idea 
of the whole. And the vital question which Spinoza himself prompts 
us to ask is how far and in what way this transformation is effected 
in the Spinozistic philosophy. 

There are two great steps in the transformation of knowledge by 
the idea of unity as that idea is conceived by Spinoza. The first 
step involves a change of the conception of individual finite things 
by which they lose their individuality, their character as independent 
substances, and come to be regarded as modes of the infinite. But 
secondly, this negation of the finite as such is not conceived as 
implying the negation of the distinction between mind and matter. 
Mind and matter still retain that absolute opposition which they 
had in the philosophy of Descartes, even after all limits have been 
removed. And therefore in order to reach the absolute unity, and 
transcend the Cartesian dualism, a second step is neOess^, by 
which the independent substantiality of mind and matter is with- 
drawn, and they are reduced into attributes of the one infinite 
substance. Let us examine these steps successively. 

The method by which the finite is reduced into a mode of the 
infinite has already been partially explaitted. Spinoza follows to its 
. « legitimate result the metaph3^sical or logical principles of 

Descartes and Malebrancho. According to the former, 
- ns we have seen, the finite presupposes the infinite, and^ 
indeed, so far as it is real, it is identical witfi the infinite. 
rnmnwr* infinite is absolute reidity, because it is pure affinnar 

tkm, because it is that which 'negation^m nuUam tnpolvw. The finite 
lar distinguished from it simply by Its limit, * .s. by its wanting some- 
Ihing whkh the infiiiite has. At this point Spinoza takes up the 
aigumOnt. If the infinite be the real, and the finite, so far as it is 
diStimniished therefrom, the unreal, then the' supposed substantiality 
or ihmviduality of finite- beings is an IfiuMoii. In itself the finite is 
but an abstraction, to which imagination has given an apparent 
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independence. All Mmitatioa or determination is negative, and in 
order to apprehend positive reality we must abstract from limits. 
By denymg the negative, we reach the affirmative ; by annihilariiig 
finitode in our thought, and so undoing the illusory work of the 
im^ination, wo reach the indeterminate or unconditioned boiaf 
which alone truly is. All division, distinction and relation are but 
entia tationis. Imagination and abstraction can give to them, as 
they can give to mere negation and nothingness, " a local habitation 
and a name,” but they have no objective meaning, and in the highest 
knowledge, in the scientia intuitiva, which deals only with reality, 
they must entirely disappear. Hence to reach the truth as to matter, 
we must free ourselves from all such ideas as figure or nunil^r, 
measure or time, which imply the separation and relation of parts! 
Thus in his 50th letter, in answer to some question about ngure, 
Spinoza sajrs, ” to prove that figure is negation, and not anything 
positive, we need only consider that the whole of matter conceii^ 
indefinitely, or in its infinity, can have no figure ; but that figure 
has a place only in finite or determinate bodies. He who says that 
he iierceives figure, says only that he has before his mind a limited 
thing and the manner in which it is limited. But this limitation 
does not pertain to a thing in its ‘ esse,’ but contrariwise in its 
* non-esso {i.e. it signifies, not that some positive quality belongs 
to the thing, but that something is wanting to it). Since, then, 
figure is but limitation, and limitation is but negation, we cannot 
say that figure is anything.” The same kind of reasoning is else- 
where (Epist. 29) applied to solve the difficulties connected with the 
divisibility of space or extension. Really, according to Spinoza, 
extension is indivisible, though modally it is divisible. In other 
words, parts ad infinitum may lie taken in space by the abstracting 
mind, but these parts have no separate existence. You cannot 
rend space, or take one part of it out of its connexion with other 
parts. Hence arises the impossibility of asserting either that there 
IS an infinite number of parts in space, or that there is not. The 
solution of the antinomy is that neither alternative is true. There 
are many things “quae nullo numero explicari possunt,” and to 
understand these things we must abstract altogether from the 
idea of number. The contradiction arises entirely from the applica- 
tion of that idea to the infinite. We cannot say that space nas a 
finite number of parts, for every finite space must be conceived as 
itself included in infinite space. Yet, on the other hand, an infinite 
number is an absurdity ; it is a number which is not a number. 
We escape the difficulty only when we see that number is a category 
inapplicable to the infinite, and this to .Spinoza means that It is 
not applicable to reality, that it is merely an abstraction, or $ns 
imamnaiionis, 

Tne same method which solves the difficulties connected with the 
nature of matter is applied to mind. Here also we reach the reality, 
or thing in itself, by abstracting from all determination, . 

All conceptions, therefore, that involve the independence 
of the finite, all conceptions of good, evil, freedom and 
responsibility disappear. When W. B1 yen burg accuses Spinoza of 
making God the author of evil, ^inoza answers that evil is an ens 
tationis that has no existence for God. ” Evil is not something posi- 
tive, but a state of privation, and that not in relation to the divine, 
but simply in relation to the human intelligence. It is a conception 
that arises from that generalizing tendency of our minds, which 
leads us to bring all beings that have the external form of man 
under one and the same definition, and to suppose that they are all 
equally capable of the highest perfection we can deduce from such a 
definition. When, therefore, we find an individual whose works are 
not consistent with this perfection, straightway we judge that he is 
deprived of it, or that ho is diverging from his own nature, — a 
judgment we should never make if we heui not thus referred him to 
a general definition, and supposed him to be possessed of the nature 
it defines. But since God does not know things abstractly, or through 
such general definitions, and since there cannot be more reahty 
in things than the divine intelligence and power bestows upon them, 
it manifestly follows that the defect which belongs to finite thmg.s, 
cannot be called a privation in relation to the intelligence of G^, 
but only in relation to the intelligence of man. ’ ' ** Thus evil and good 
vanish when we consider things sub specie aeternitatis, because they 
are categories that imply a certain independence in finite beings. 
For the idea of a moral standard implies a relation of man to the 
absolute good, a relation of the finite to the infinite, in which the 
finite is not simply lost and absorbed in the infinite. But Spinoza 
can admit no such relation. In the presence of the infinite the finite 
disappears, for it exists only by abstraction and negation ; or it 
seems to us to exist, not because of what is present to our thoughts, 
but because of what is not present to them. As wc think ourselves 
free because we are conscious of our actions but not of their causes, 
so we think that we have an individual existence only because the 
infinite intelligence is not wholly but only partially realizeci in os. 
But as we cannot really divide space, thoi^h we can think of a part 
of it, so neither can we place any real division in the divine intelli- 
gence. In this way we can understand how Spinoza is able to speak 
of the human mind as part of the infinite tlmught of God, and Of the 
human body as part of the infinite extensioa of God, while yet he 
asserts that the divine substance is simple, and not made np orparts. 
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So far as they exist* they must be conceived at parts of the divine 
substance, but when we look directly at that divine substance their 
separate existence altogether disappt^rs. 

It has, however, b^n already mentioned that this ascending 
movement ol abstraction does not at once and directly bring 
< / mad ^ absolute unity of substance. The piinr 

ciple that "determination is negation," and that there- 
fore the absolute reality is to be found only in the 
indeterminate, would lead us to expect this conclusion ; but the 
Cartesian dualism prevents Spinoza from reaching it. Mind and 
matter are so absolutely opposed, that even when we take away 
all limit and determination from both, they still retain their 
distinctness. Raised to infinity, they still refuse to be identified. 
We are forced, indeed, to take from them their substantial or sub- 
stantive existence, for there can be no other substance but God. 
who includes all reality in himself. But though reduced to attributes 
of a common substance, the difierence of thought and extension is 
insoluble. The independence of individual finite things disappears 
whenever we substitute thought for imagination, but even to pure 
intelligence, extension remams extension, and thought remains 
bought. Spinoza seems therefore reduced to a dilemma ; 
he cannot surrender either the unity or the duality of 
things, yet he cannot relate them to each other. The only 
course left open to him is to conceive each attribute in its 
turn as the whole substance, and to regard their difference 
as the difference of expression. As the patriarch was 
called by the two names of Jacob and Israel, under different aspects, 
each of which included the whole reality of the man, so our minds 
apprehend the absolute substance in two ways, eacli of which 
expresses its whole nature.^ In this way the extremes of absolute 
identity, and absolute difference seem to be reconciled. There is a 
complete parallelism of thought and extension. " ordo et connexio 
idearum idem est ac ordo et connexio rerum," ^ yet there is also a 
complete independence and absence of relation l^tween them, for 
each is the whole. A thing in one expression cannot be related to 
itself in another expression. Hence in so far as we look at the 
substance under the attribute of thought, we must take no account 
of extension, and in so far as we look at it under the attribute of 
extension, we must equally refuse to take any account of thought. 
This parallelism may be best illustrated Iw Spinoza's account of the 
* relation of the human soul and body. The soul is the idea of the 
body, and the body is the object of the soul, whatever is in the one 
really is in the other ideally ; yet this relation of object and subject 
does not imply any connexion. The motions and changes of the 
body have to be accounted for partly by itself, partly by the influence 
of other bodies ; and the thoughts of the soul in like manner have 
to be accounted for partly by what God thinks as constituting the 
individual mind, ana parriy by what he thinks as constituting the 
minds of other individuals. But to account for thought by the 
motions of the body, or for the motions of the body by thought, 
is to attempt to bridge the impassable gulf between thought and 
extension. It involves the double absurdity of accounting for a 
thing by itself, and of accounting for it by that which has nothing 
in common with it. 

In one point of view, this theory of Spinoza deserves the highest 
praise for that very characteristic which probably excited most 
, odium against it at the time it was first published, namely, 
exaltation of matter. It is the mark of an imperfect 
tdamUam spi^tualism to hide its eyes from outward nature, and to 
* shrink from the material as impure and defiling. But 
its horror and fear are proofs of weakness ; it flies from an enemy 
it cannot overcome. Spinoza's bold identification of spirit and 
matter, God and nature, contains in it the germ of a higher idealism 
than can be found in any philosophy that asserts the claims of the 
former at the expense of the latter. A system that begins by making 
nature godless, will inevitably end, as Schelling once said, in making 
God unnatural. The expedients by which Descartes keeps matter at 
a distance from God, were intended to maintain his pure spirituality; 
but their ultimate effect was seen in his reduction of the spiritual 
nature to mere will. As Christianity has its superiority over other 
religions in this, that it does not end with the opposition of the human 
to the divine, the natural to the spiritual, but ultimately reconciles 
them, so a true idealism must vmdicate its claims by absortang 
materialism into itself. It was, therefore, a true instinct of philosophy 
that led Spinoza to raise matter to the co-equal of spirit, and at 
the same time to protest against the Cartesian conception of matter 
as mere inert mass, moved only by impulse from without. " What 
were a God that only impelled the world from without ? " says 
Goethe. " It becomes him to stir it by an inward energy, to involve 
nature in himself, himself in nature, so that that wlfich lives and 
moves and has a being in him can never feel the want of his power 
or his ipirit," 

While, however, Spinoza thus escapes some of the inconsequenoes 
of Descartes, the contradictioa that was implicit in the. Cartesian 
system between the duality and the unity, the attributes and the 
substance, in his system becomes explicit. When so great emphasis 
if laid upon the unity of substance, it becomes more difficult to 
«iplain the difference of the attributes. The result is, that Spinoza 
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is forced to account for it, not by the nature of substance ttseh, 
but by . the nature of the inffilligence to which it is revealed. **By 

substance,^' he says, " l .understs^ that which is in itself, 

and is conceived through itself. By attribute I understand 
the same thing, nisi quod attributum dicat ur respectu 
intellectus substantiae certum talem naturam tribuentis." * salmmaM^at 
Hence we arc naturally led with J. E. Erdmann to think 
of the intelligence dividing the substance as a kind of 
prism that breaks the white light into different colours, 
through each of which the same world is seen, only with a 
different aspect. But if the intelligence in itself is but a mode of 
one of the attributes, how can it be itself the source of their 
distinction ? 

The key to this difficulty is that Spinoza has really, and almost in 
spite of his logical principles, two opposite conceptions of substance, 
between which he alternates without ever bringing them to a unity. 
On the one hand, in accordance with the principle that determination 
is negation, substance must be taken as that which is utterly in- 
determinate, like the Absolute of the Buddhist, which we can char- 
acterize only by denying of it everything that we assert of tfie finite. 
In this view, no predicate, can be applied uni vocally to God and to 
the creatures ; he differs from them, not only in existence, but in 
easence.^ If we follow out this view to its legitimate result, God is 
withdrawn into his own absolute unity, and no difference of attributes 
can be ascribed to him, except in respect of something else than 
himself. It is owing to the defects of our intelligence that he appears 
under different forms or expressions ; in himself he is pure being, 
without form or expression at all. But, on the other hand, it is to to 
observed, that while Spinoza really proceeds by abstraction and 
negation, he does not mean to do so. The abstract is to him the 
unreal and imaginary, and what he means by substance is not 
simply Being in generaJ, the conception that remains when we omit 
all that distinguishes the particulars, but the absolute totality of 
things conceived as a unity in which all particular existence is 
included and subordinated. Hence at a single stroke the indeter- 
minate passes into the most determinate Being, the Being with no 
attributes at all into the Being constituted by an infinite number 
of attributes. And while, under the former conception, the defect 
of our intelligence seemed to be that it divided the substance, or 
saw a difference of attributes in its absolute unity, under the second 
conception its defect lies in its apprehending only two out of the 
infinite multitude of these attributes. 

To do justice to Spinoza, therefore, we must distinguish between 
the actual effect of nis logic and its effect as he conceived it. The 
actual effect of his logic Is to dissolve all in the ultimate abstraction 
of Being, from which we can find no way back to the concrete. 
But his intent was simply to relate all the parts to that absolute 
unity which is the presupposition of all thought and being, and so 
to arrive at the most concrete and complete idea of the reality of 
tilings. He failed to see what is involved in his own principle that 
determination is negation ; for if affirmation is impossible without 
negation, then the attempt to divorce the two from each other, the 
attempt to find a purely affirmative being, must necessarily end in 
the b^est of all aostractions being confused with the unity of all 
things. But even when the infinite substance is defined as the 
negative of the finite, the idea of the finite becomes an essential 
element in the conception of the infinite. Even the I^antheist, who 
says that God is what finite things are not, in spite of himself recog- 
nizes that God has a relation to finite things. Finite things may in 
his ejrcs have no positive relation to God, yet they have a negative 
relation ; it is through their evanescence and transitoriness, throiigh 
their nothingness, that the eternal, the infinite reality alone is 
revealed to him. Spinoza is quite conscious of this process, conscious 
that he reaches the affirmation of substance by a negation of what 
he conceives as the purely negative and unreal existence of finite 
things, but as he regards the assertion of the finite as merely an 
illusion due to our imagination, so he regards the correction of this 
illusion, the negation of the finite as a movement of reflection which 
belongs merely to our intelligence, and has nothing to do with the 
nature of substance in itself. We find the true affirmation by the 
negation of tlie negative, but in itself affirmation has no relation 
to negation. Hence his absolute being is the dead all-absorbing 
substance and not the self-revealing spirit. It is the being without 
determination, and not the being that determines itself. There is no 
reason in the nature of substance why it should have cither attributes 
or modes ; neither individual finite things nor the general distinction 
of mind and matter can be deduced from it. The descending move- 
ment of thought is not what Spinoza himself said it should tie, an 
evolution, but simply an external and empirical process by which 
the elements dropped in the ascending movement of ahstractioii arte 
taken up again witn a merely nominal change. For the sole difference 
in the conception of mind and matter as well as in the conceptimi 
of individual minds and bodies which is made by their reference to 
the idea of God. is that they lose their substantive character and 
become adjectives* Aristotle objected to Pla,to that his ideas were 
mteely aMrfrh dtSta, that is. that his idealization of the world was 
merely superficial, and. left the things idealized very much what they 
were before to the sensuous consciousness ; and the same may .to 
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said of Spinosa*s negation ol &[ute things* . It. was an external and 
imperfect negation, which did not tran^onn the idea of the finite, 
but merely substituted the names of attributes and modes for ibe 
names of general and individual substances. 

The same defective logic, by which the movement of thought in 
determining the substance is regarded as altogether external to the 
substance itself, is seen again in Spinoza's conceptions of the relations 
of the attributes to each other. Adopting the Cartesian opposition of 
mind and matter, he does not see, any more than Descartes, that in 
their opposition they are correlative. Or if he did seie it (as seems 
possible from a passage in his earliest treatise),^ he regarded the 
correlation as merely subjective, merely belongmg to our thought. 
They are to him only the two attributes which we happen to know 
out of the infinite number belon^ng to God. There is no necessity 
that the substance should manifest itself in just these attributes 
and no others, for abstract substance is equicdly receptive of all 
determinations, and equally indifferent to them all. Just because 
the unity is merely generic, the differences are accidental, and do 
not form by their union any complete whole. If Spinoza had seen 
that matter in itself is the correlative opposite of mind in itself, he 
need not have sought by abstracting from the difference of these 
elements to reach a unity which is manifested in that very difference, 
and his absolute would have been not substance but spirit. This 
idea he never reached, but we find him approximating to it in two 
ways. On the one hand, he condemns the Cartesian conception of 
matter as passive and self-external, or infinitely divisible — as, in 
short, the mere opposite of thought.® And sometimes he insists 
on the parallelism of extension and thought at the expense of their 
opposition in a way that almost anticipates the assertion by Leibnitz 
of the essential identity of mind and matter. On the other hand, 
he recog^es that this parallelism is not complete. Thought is not 
like a picture ; it is conscious, and conscious not only of itself, 
but of extension. It transcends therefore the absolute distinction 
between itself and other attributes. It is only because he cannot rid 
himself of the phantom of an extended matter as a thing in itself, 
which is entirely different from the idea of it, that Spinoza is pre- 
vented from recognizing in mind that unity that transcends all 
distinctions, even its own distinction from matter. As it is, his main 
reason for saying that intelligence is not an attribute of God, but 
merely a mode, seems to be this, that the thought of God must be 
conceived as producing its own object, i,e. as transcending the dis- 
tinction of subject and object which is necessary to our intelligence.” 
But this argument of itself points to a concrete quite as much as to 
an abstract unity. It is as consistent with the idea of absolute spirit 
as with that of absolute substance. Spinoza's deliberate and formal 
doctrine is undoubtedly the latter ; but he constantly employs 
expressions which imply the former, as when he speaks of God as 
causa sui. The higher idea inspires him, though his consciousness 
only embraces the lower idea. 

The ethical philosophy of Spinoza is determined by the same 
principles and embarrassed by the same difficulties as his meta- 
e i * physics. In it also we find the same imperfect conception 
* of the relation of the positive to the negative elements, 
and, as a consequence, the same confusion of the highest 
* unity of thought, the affirmation that suliordinates and 
transcends all negation with mere abstract affirmation. Or, to put 
the same thing in ethical language, Spinoza teaches a moFality 
which is in every point the opposite of asceticism, a morality of self- 
assertion or self-seeking, and not of self-denial. The conaius sese 
conservandi is to him the supreme principle of virtue ; ♦ yet this self- 
seeking is supposed, under the guidance of reason, to identify itself 
with the love of man and the love of God, and to find blessedness 
not in the reward of virtue, but in virtue itself. It is only confusion 
of thought and false mysticism that could object to this result on 
the ground of the element of self .still preserved in the amor Dei 
inteliectudlis. For it is just the power of identifying himself with 
that which is wider and higher th^ his individual being that makes 
morality possible to man. But the difficulty lies in this, that 
Spinoza will not admit the negative element, the element of mortifica- 
tion or sacrifice, into morality at all, even as a moment of transition. 
For him there is no dead self, by which we may rise to higher things, 
no losii^ of life that we may find it. For the negative is nothing, 
it is evil in the only sense in which evil exists, and cannot be the 
source of good. The higher affirmation of our own being, the higher 
seeking of ourselves which is identical with the love of God, must 
therefore be regarded as nothing distinct in kind from that first 
seeking of our natural self which in Spinoza's view belongs to us in 
common with the animals, and indeed in common with all beings 
whatever. It must be regarded merely as a direct development 
and extension of the same ttiing. The fnain interest of the Spinozistic 
ethics therefore lies in observi^ by wbat steps he aocomptUhes this 
transition, while excluding altogetiier the idea of a teal division 
the higher and the lower Ufe, toe spirit and flesh,' and of a conflict 
ffi which the former is developed through the sacriflee of the latter. 

Finite creatures exist only a$ niodes of the divine snt^tance, only 
so far as they partake in the infinite, or what is the same thing with 
Spinoza, in the purely affirmative or seff>«ffirming nature of God. 

i Tractatus da Deo ei homina, ii. *9. ' * Epist 2g, yo 
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They therefore must also be sell-affirming. They can never limit 
themselves ; their limit lies in this, that they are not identified with 
the infinite substance which expresses itself also in other modes. 
In other words, the limit of any finite creature, that which makes it 
finite, lies without it, and its own existence, so far as it goes, must 
be pure self-assertion and self-seeking. ** Unaquaeque res quantum 
in se est in suo esse perse verarc conatur," and this tonaius is its very 
essence or inmost nature.” In the animals this conatus takes the 
form of appetite, in man of desire, which is " appetite with the 
consciousness of it." ® But this constitutes no essential difference 
between ^petite and desire, for " whether a man be conscious of 
his appetite or no. the appetite remains one and the same thing," ’ 
Man tnoreforc, like the animals, is purely self-asserting and self- 
seeking. He can neither know nor will anything but his own being, 
or if he knows or wills anything else, it must be something involved 
in his own being. If he knows other beings, or seeks their good, 
it must be because their existence and their good are involved m his 
own. If he loves and knows God it must be because he cannot know 
himself without knowing God, or find his supreme good anywhere 
but in God. 

Wliat at first makes the language difficult to us is the identification 
of will and intelligence. Both are represented as affirming their 
objects. Descartes had prepared the way for this when he treated 
the vnll as the faculty of judging or giving assent to certain com- 
binations of ideas, and distinguished it from the purely intellectual 
faculties by wliich the ideas are apprehended. By this distinction 
he had, as he supposed, secured a place for human freedom. Admit- 
ting that intelligence is under a law of necessity, he claimed for the 
will a certain latitude or lilwrty of indifference, a power of giving 
or withholding a.ssont in all cases where the relations of ideas were 
not absolutely clear and distinct. Spinoza points out that there, ia 
no groimd for such a distinction, that the acts of apprehension and 
judgment cannot be separated from each other. In the mind 
there is no volition, i.e. no affirmation or negation which is not 
immediately involved in the idea it apprehends," and therefore 
" intellect and will are one and the same thing." “ If, then, there is 
no freedom except the liberty of indifference, freedom is impossible. 
Man, like all other beings and things, is under an absolute law of 
necessity. All the actions of his will, as well as of his intelligence, 
are but different forms of the self-assertive tendency to which he 
cannot but yield, because it is one with his very lieing, or only 
ideally distinguishable therefrom. There is, however, another idea 
of liberty. Liberty as the opposite of necessity is an absurdity — it 
is impossible for either God or man ; but liberty as the ^posite of 
slavery is possible, and it is actually pos-sessed by God. 'The divine 
liberty consists in this, that God acts from the necessity of his own 
nature alone, and is not in any way determined from without. 
And the great question of ethics is. How far can man partake in this 
liberty ? At first it would seem impossible that he should partake 
in it. He is a finite being, whose wwer is infinitely surpassed by 
the power of other beings to whicn he is related. His body acts 
only as it is acted on, and his mind cannot therefore apprehend his 
bony, except as affected by other things. His self-assertion and 
self-seeking are therefore confused with the asserting and seeking 
of other things, and are never pure. His thought and activity cannot 
be understo^ except through the influence of other things which 
lie outside of his consciousness, and upon which his will has no 
influence. He cannot know clearly and distinctly either himself or 
anything else ; how then can he know his own good or determine 
himself by the idea of it ? 

The answer is the answer of Descartes, that the apprehension of 
any finite thing involves the adequate idea of the infinite and eternal 
nature of God.® This is the primary object of intelligence, in which 
alone is grounded the possibility of knowing either ourselves or 
anything else. In so far as our knowledge is determined by this 
idea, or by the ideas of other things, which are referred to this idea 
and seen in its light, in so far its action flows from an internal 
and not an extemed necessity. In so far, on the other hand, as we 
arc determined by the affections of the body, ideas in wliich the 
nature of our own body and the nature of other things are confused 
together, in so fax we are determined by an external necessity. Or 
to put the same thing in what has been shown to be merely another 
way of expression, in so far as we are determined by pure Intelligence 
we are free, but in so far as we are determined oy opinion and 
imagination we are slaves. 

From these premises it is easy to see what form the exposition 
of reason and passion must necessarily take with Spinoza. The 
passions belong to our nature as finite ; they are grounded on, or 
rather are but another form of inadequate ideas ; but we are free 
only in so far as our ideas either immediately arc, or can be made, 
adequate. Our idea of God is adeq^uate ex vi termini ; our id^s 
of the affections of our body are inadequate, but can be made 
adequate in so far as they are referred to the idea of God, And ae 
the idea of God is purely affirmative, this reference to the^ IdM of 
God implies the elimination of the negative element from the ideas 
of the afleotkma of the body, " for noming that is positive in a false 
idea is removed by the presence of t ruth as such.' ” Brought into 
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contact with the idea of God, all ideas become true and adequate, 
by the removal of the negative or false element in them. The idea 
of God is, as it were, the touchstone which distinguishes the gold 
from the dross. It enables us to detect the higher spiritual element 
in the natural passions, and to sever the element belonging to that 
pure love of self which is identical with the love of perfection from 
the elements belonging to t^at impure love of our own finite 
individuality as such which is identical with the love of evil. 

The imperfection in Spinoaa's development of this principle has 
already been indicated. It is in fact the same imperfection which 
Mmnttitit through his whole system. Just as he supposed that 

the ideas of finite thing.s were at once made consistent 
emHIm infinite when he had named them 

modes, so here his conception of the change through which 
selfish natural desire must pas.s in order to become spiritual is far 
too superficial and external. Hence he has no sympathy with 
asceticism, but treats it, like Bentham, as a totva et tristis supevstitio, 
Joy is the ** transition from less to greater perfection,” and cannot 
be but good ; pain is the ” transition from greater to less perfection,” 
and cannot be but evil. The revolt against the medieval opposition 
of the nature and spirit is visible in many of his sayings. “No 
Deity who is not envious can delight in my weakness or hurts, or 
can regard as virtues those fears and sighs and tears which are the 
signs of the mind’s weakness ; but contrariwise, the greater is our 
joy, the greater is our progress to perfection, and our participation 
m the divine nature.” ^ “A free man thinks of nothing less than 
death, his wisdom is a meditation not of death but of ifle.” * The 
same idea, combining with the idea of necessity, leads him to con- 
demn repentance and pity, as well as pride and humility. Un- 
consciously. Spinoza reproduces the principle of asceticism, while 
in words he utterly rejects it. For though he tells us that pure 
self-complacency is the highest thing we can hope, yet from this 
self-complacency all regard to the finite individuality of the subject 
is eliminated. “ Qui Deum amat. conari non potest ut Deus ipsum 
contra amet.” In like manner, he absolutely condemns all hatred, 
envy, rivalry and ambition, as springing out of an over-estimate of 
those finite things which one only can possess, while the highest good 
is that which is enjoyed the more easily and fully the greater the num- 
ber of participants. Yet Spinoza’s exaltation of the social life, and 
of the love that binds it together, is too like the Buddhist’s universal 
charity that embraces all creatures, and all creatures euually. Both 
are based on an abstraction from all that is individual, only the Buddh- 
ist's abstraction goes a step further, and erases even the distinction 
between man and the animals. Spinoza felt the pressure of this all- 
levelling logic when he said, “ I confess I cannot understand how 
spirits express God more than the other creatures, for 1 know that 
between the finite and the infinite there is no proportion, and that 
the distinction between God and the most excellent of created things 
differs not a whit from the distinction between him and the lowest 
and meanest of them.” ” As Pope said, God is “ os full and perfect 
in a hair as a heart ” ; in all finite things there is a ray of divinity, 
and in nothing more than a ray. Yet in another epistle Spinoza 
contradicts this view, and declares that, while he does not consider 
it necessary to “ know Chrivst after the flesh, he does think it is 
necessary to know the eternal Son of God, i»e, God's eternal wisdom, 
which is manifested in all things, but chie^ in the mind of man, 
and most of all in Christ Jesus.” In the Ethics the distinction of 
man and the animals is treated as an absolute distinction, and it is 
asserted with doubtful consistency that the human soul cannot 
all be destroyed along with the body, for that there is something 
of it which is eternal. Yet from this eternity we must, of course, 
eliminate all notion of the consciousness of the finite self as such. 
At this point, in short, the two opposite streams of Spinoza’s thought, 
the positive metliod he intends to pursue, and the negative or 
abstracting method he really does pursue, meet in irreconcilable 
contradiction. The finite must be related to the infinite so as to 
preserve all that is in it of reality ; and therefore its limit or the 
negative element in it must be abstracted from. But it turns out 
that, with this abstraction from a negative element involved in the 
existence of the finite, the positive also disappears, and God is all in 
all in a sense that absolutely excludes the existence of the finite. 

“ The mind’s intellectual love of God,” says Spinoza, “ is the very 
love wherewith God loves himself, not in so far as he is infinite, but 
in 90 far as he can be expressed by the essence of the human mind, 
considered under the form of eternity ; i.e, the mind's intellectual 
love of God is part of the infinite love wherewith God loves him- 
self.” * This double “ in so far,” which returns so frequently in 
Spinoza, just conceals for a moment the contradiction of two streams 
of tiiought, one of which must be swallowed up by the other, if they 
are once allowed to meet. 

We have now reviewed the main points of the system, which 
was the ultimate result of the principles of Descartes. The 
importance of this first movement of modem philosophy lies 
in its assertion and exhibition of the unity of the intelligible 
world with itself and with the mind of man. In this point of 
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view, it was the philosophical counterpart of Protestantism ; 
but, like Protestantism in its earliest phase, it passed rapidly 
from the doctrine that God is, without or^^^ 

authority, present to man’s spirit, to the doctrine 
that man’s spirit is as nothing before God. Thedacooith^ 
object was too powerful for the subject, who effaced 
himself before God that he might be strong towards 
men. But in this natural movement of feeling and thought it 
was forgotten that God who effaced the world and the finite spirit 
by his presence could not be a living God. Spinoza gives the 
ultimate expression to this tendency, and at the same time 
marks its limit, when he says that whatever reality is in the 
finite is of the infinite. But he is unsuccessful in showing that, 
on the principles on which he starts, there can be any reality in 
the finite at all. Yet even if the finite be an illusion, still more 
if it be better than an illusion, it requires to be accounted for. 
Spinoza accounts for it neither as illusory nor as real. It was 
reserved for the following generation of philosophers to assert, 
in different ways, the reality of the finite, the value of experience 
and the futility of abstractions. Spinoza had declared that true 
knowledge consists in seeing things under the form of eternity, 
but it is impossible that things can be seen under the form of 
eternity unless they have been first seen under the form of 
time. The one-sided assertion of individuality and difference in 
the schools of Locke and Leibnitz was the natural complement of 
the one-sided assertion of universality and unity in the Cartesian 
school. But when the individualistic tendency of the 18th 
century had exhausted itself, and produced its own refutation 
in the works of Kant, it was inevitable that the minds of men 
should again turn to the great philosopher, who, with almost 
perfect insight working through imperfect logic, first formulated 
the idea of a unity presupposed in and transcending the difference 
of matter and mind, subject and object. 

See the Histories of Philosophy, especially those by Hegel, 
Feuerbach, Erdmann and Fischer ; F. Bouillier, Histoire de la 
'bhilosophie cafUsienne (1854) ; Olle-Laprunc, Philosophie de Male^ 
ofanche ; E. Saisset, PrUurseurs et dtsciples de Descartes (1862), 
The German treatises on Spinoza are too numerous to mention. 
Jacobi’s Letters on Spinoza, which were the beginning of a true 
interjiretation of his philosophy, are still worth reading. We may 
also mention C. Schaarschmidt, Descartes und Spinoza (1850) ; 
C. Sigwart, Spinozas neuentdeckter Tractat von Gott, dem Menschen, 
ttnd dessen GlUckseligkeit (1866). Both these writers have published 
German translations of the Tractatus de Deo. See also Trendelen- 
burg, Historische Beitrdge zur Philosophie (1867) ; R. Avenarius, 
Vber die heiden ersten Phasen des spinoziseken Pantheismus (1868) ; 
M. Joel, Zur Genesis der Lehre Spinozas (1871) ; R. Willis, Benedict 
de Spinoza : his Ethics, Life and Influence cm Modern Religious 
Thought (1870) ; F. Pollock, Spinoza, his Life and Philosophy (1880) ; 
J. Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory (1885) ; J. Caird, Spinoza (in 
Blackwood’s Philosophical Scries) ; H. H. Joachim, A Study of the 
Ethics of Spinoza (1901) ; R. Adamson, The Development of Modern 
Philosophy (1903) ; also articles Descartes, Malebranche, and 
Spinoza. (E. C.) 

CARTHAGE (Phoenician Kart-hadshat, “ New City ” ; Gr. 
KapxtfBtov, Lat. Carthago or Carchedon)y one of the most 
famous cities of antiquity, on the north coast of Africa ; it was 
founded about 822 B.c. by the Phoenicians, destroyed for the 
first time by the Romans in 146 b.c., rebuilt by the Romans, 
and finally destroyed by the Arabs in a.d. 698. It was situated 
in the heart of the Sinus Uticensis (mod. Gulf of Tunis), which 
is protected on the west by the promontory of Apollo (rriod. 
Ras Ali el Mekki), and on the east by the promontory of Mercury 
or Cape Bon (mc^. Ras Addar). Its position naturally formed 
a sort of bastion on the inner curve of the bay between the 
Lake of Tunis on the south and the marshy plain of Utica (Buk- 
hara) on the north. Cape Gamart, the Arab village of Sidi-bu- 
Sald and the small harbour of Goletta (La Goulette, Halk el V/ad) 
form a triangle which represents the area of Carthage at its 
greatest, including its extramural suburbs. Of this cuea the 
highest point is Sidi-bu-Said, which stands on .a lof^ cliff about 
490 ft. high. On Cape Gamart (Kamart) was the chief cemetery ; 
the citadel, Bjrrsa, was on the hill on which to-day stand the 
convent of Les Ptes Blancs (White Fathers) and the cathedral 
of St Louis. The harbours lay about three-fifths of a mile 
south of Byisa, near the modem hospital of the Khram, at 
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Qirtagienna. The tongue of land^ which runs from the harbours 
as far as Gbletta^ to the mouth of the Catadas which connects 
the Lake of Tunis with the sea^ was known as taenia ^ribbon, 
band) or ligtda (diminutive of lingua, tongue). The isthmus 
coimecting the peninsula of Carthage with the mainland was 
roughly estimated by Polybius as 25 stades (about 15,000 ft.); 
the peninsula itself, according to Strabo, had a circumference 
of 360 stades (41 m.). The distance between Gamart and 
Goletta is about 6 m. 

From Byrsa, which is only 195 ft. above the sea, there is a fine 
view ; thence it is possible to see how Carthage was able at once 
to dominate the sea and the gently undulating plains which 
stretch westward as far as Tunis and the line of the river Bagradas 
(mod. Mejerda). On the horizon, on the other side of the Gulf 
of Tunis, rise the chief heights of the mountain-chain which was 
the scene of so many fierce struggles between Carthage and Rome, 
between Rome and the Vandals : — the Bu-Komain (“ Two- 
Homed Mountain *’), crowned by the ruins of the temple of 
Saturn Balcaranensis ; Jebel Ressas, behind which lie the ruins of 
Neferis; Zaghwan,the highest point in Zeugitana; Hammam-Lif, 
Rades (Ghades, Gades, the ancient Maxiila) on the coast, and 
ro m. to the south-west the “ white ” Tunis (\€VKh^ Tvvri^ 
of Diodorus) and the fertile hills of Ariana. All round Byrsa, 
alike on the plain and on the slopes, are fields of barley, vineyards 
and patches of cactus, interrupted only by huge heaps of rubbish 
and excavation-mounds, the haunts of green lizards, and by 
houses and villages built of materials drawn for many a century 
from the ancient ruins. 

The ancient harbours were distinguished as the military and the 
commercial. The remains of the latter are to be seen in a par- 
tially ruined artificial lagoon which originally, according to 
Beul6, had an area of nearly 60 acres ; there were, however, 
in addition a large quay for unloading freight along the shore, 
and huge basins or outer harbours protected by jetties, the remains 
of which are still visible at the water-level. The military 
harbour, known as Cothon, communicated with the commercial 
by means of a canal now partially ruined ; it was circular in 
shape, surrounded by large docks 16 J ft. wide, and capable of 
holding 220 vessels, though its area was only some 22 acres. 
In the centre was an islet from which the admiral could inspect 
the whole flect.^ 

Among the other ruins which have been identified are the circus 
or hippodrome, traversed by the railway at the north of the 
village of Duar-es-Shat ; the forum, between Cothon and Byrsa, 
where stood the Curia, the regular place of assembly of the senate, 
and near which were the moneychangers’ shops, the tribunal, 
the temple of Apollo, and in the Byzantine period the baths of 
Theodora. Three main streets led from the forum to Byrsa. 

The hill of St Louis, the ancient citadel of Byrsa, has a circuit 
of 4525 ft. It appears to have been surrounded at least at 
certain points by several lines of fortifications. It was, however, 
dismantled by P. Scipio Africanus the younger, in 146 b.c., and 
was only refortified by Theodosius II. in a.d. 424; subsequently its 
walls were again renewed by Belisarius in 553. On the plateau 
of Byrsa have been found Ae most ancient of the Punic tombs, 
huge cisterns in the eastern part, and near the chapel of St Louis 
the foundations of the famous temple of Eshmun (see below), 
and the palace of the Roman proconsul. 

About 325 ft. from the railway station of La Malga are the still 
imposing ruins of the amphitheatre. Near by, at the spot 
called Bir el Jebana, Pdre Delattre has discovered four cemeteries, 
one of which contains the tombs of state ofiicials or servants of 
the imperial government. Rather more than half a mile north- 
west of Byrsa are the huge cisterns of La Malga, which, at the 
time of the Arab geographer, Idrisi, still comprised twenty-four 
parallel covered reservoirs, 325 ft. by 71^ ft. ; of these fourteen 
only remain. 

' The whole question of theseharbotirs has been fully discussed by 
Cecil Torr, Otto Moltaer* R. Ohier. S. Gsell, M. de. Roqueleuil ; 
see Aug. Audollent, Carthage romaine, seq.; Revm atJchM, 
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On the hill of the Petit S6minaire, which is separated from 
Byrea by a valley, P^re Delattre has discovered a Christian 
basilica, the baths of Gargilius, large graves with several levels 
of tombs, and much d6bris of sculpture, which, however, is 
insufficient to enable us to say that this is the site of the temple 
of Tanit or Juno Caelestis. The quarter of Derm^che, near the 
sea, whose name recalls the Latin Thermis or Thermas, is re- 
markable for the imposing remains of the baths {thermae) of 
Antonmus. In one place called Douim^s was the Ceramicus 
where excavation has discovered a graceful basilica, proto-Punic 
tombs, potters’ ovens with numerous terra-cotta moulds which 
were abandoned after the siege in 146 b.c., and finally a Roman 
palace with superb marble statues. Farther on are huge reser- 
voirs of Borj-Jedid which are sufficiently well-preserved to be 
used again. 

Behind the small fort of Borj-Jedid is the plateau of the Odeum 
where the theatre and fine marble statues of the Roman period 
have been laid bare ; beyond is the great Christian basilica of 
Damus-el-Karita (perhaps a corruption of Domus Caritatis); 
in the direction of Sidi-bu-Said is the platea the huge stairway 
of which, like so many other Carthaginian buildings, has of late 
years been destroyed by the Arabs for use as building material ; 
on the coast near St Monica is the necropolis of Rabs where 
Delattre dug up fine anthropoid sarcophagi of the Punic period. 

In the quarter of Megara (Magaria, mod. La Marsa) it would 
seem that there never were more than isolated buildings, villas 
in the midst of gardens. At Jebel Khaui (Cape Kamart) there 
is a great necropolis, the sepulchral chambers of which were 
long ago rifled by Arabs and Vandals. This cemetery had a 
Jewish quarter. 

We must mention finally the gigantic remains in the western 
plain of the Roman aqueduct which carried water from Jebel 
Zaghwan {Mans Zeugitanus) and Juggar (Zucchara) to the 
cisterns of La Malga. From the nymphaeum of Zaghwan to 
Carthage this aqueduct is 61 Roman miles (about 56 English 
miles) long ; in the plain of Manuba its arches are nearly 49 ft. 
high. 

Though several famous travellers visited and described the ruins 
of Carthage during the first thirty years of the 19th century, such as 
Major Humbert, Chateaubriand, Estrup, no scientific investigations 
took place till 1833. In that year Captain Fall)e, Danish consul at 
Tunis, made a plan of the ruins so far as they were visible. In 1837 
there was formed in Paris, on the initiative of Dureau de la Malle, a 
SocUU pour les f outlies de Carthage ; under the auspices of this body 
Falbe and Sir Grenville Temple undertook researches, and a little 
later Sir Thomas Read, English consul, following the example of the 
Genoese and the Pisans, carried away to England the mosaics, 
columns and statues of the baths of Antoninus. The Abb6 Bour- 
gade, chaplain of the church of St I-ouis erected in 1841, collected 
together Punic stelae and other antiquities from the surrounding 
plain ; these formed the nucleus of the magnificent museum subse- 
quently formed by P6re Delattre at the instigation of Cardinal 
Lavigerie. Between 1836 and 1858 Nathan Davis made excavations 
on the supposed site oi the Odeum, and in 1859 Beul6 undertook 
his celebrated investigations on Byrsa. Among other explorers 
were A, Daux in 1866 ; von Maltzan in 1870 ; E. de Sainte-marie in 
1874 ; Ch. d'H6risson in 1883 ; E. Babclon and S. Reinach in 1884 ; 
Vemaz in 1883 ; Gauckler in 1903. Of these the majority were sent 
officially by the French government. But their attempts were 
partial, disjointed and without any systematic plan ; they were 
entirely superseded by the brilliant and persevering work of R. P. 
Delattre. The Mus<^e I.avigerie, the result of his labours, contains 
a vast archaeological treasure, the interest of which is doubled by 
the fact that it stands in the very midst of the ancient site. Un- 
fortunately Delattre *8 work suflered too often from the absence of 
a cordial understanding with the directors of the antiquities depart- 
ment, La Blanch^re and P. Garickler, who, having themselves 
undertaken excavations, transpoAd their finds to the Bardo 
museum, by the help of the public funds at their disposal. 

The main authority for the tqpomphy and the history of the 
excavations is Aug. Audollent's Carthage romaine (Paris, igoi). A 
topographical and archaeological map of the site was published 
under the direetkm of Colonel Dolot and with the asaiiitanee 6 f 
Delattre and Gauckler by the Minist^e de Tlnstruction Pttblique in 
1907. 

Hirinry.— The history of Carth^e falls into four periesds : (i) 
from the foundation to the beginning of the wars with the 
Sicilian Greeks in 550 b.c. ; (2) from 550 to 265, Uie first year of 
the Punic Wars ; (3) the Punic Wars to the fall of Carthage in 
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146 B.c. ;* (4) the periods of Roman and Byzantine rule down to 
the destruction of the city by ihe Arabs in a.d. 698. 

1. FoundoHm to 550 B.c.--^From an extremely remote period 
Phoenician sailors h^ visited the African coast and had had 
commercial relations with the Libyan tribes who inhabited the 
distri^ which forms the modem Tunis. In the i6th century b.c. 
the Sidonians already had trading stations on the coast ; with 
the object of competing with the Tyrian colony at Utica they 
established a trading station called Cambe or Caccabe on the veiy 
site afterwards occupied by Carthage. Near Borj-Jedid unmis- 
takable traces of this early settlement have been founds though 
nothing is known of its history. According to the cla$si<^ tradi- 
tion Carthage was founded about 850 b.c. by Tyrian emigrants 
led by Elissa or Elissar,the daughter of the Tyrian king Mutton I., 
fleeing from the tyranny of her brother Pygmalion. According to 
the story, Elissa subsequently received the name of Dido, i.e. “ the 
fugitive/* Cambe welcomed the new arrivals, who bought from 
the mixed Libyo- Phoenician peoples of the neighbourhood, 
tributaries of the Libyan king Japon, a piece of land on which 
to build a “new city,** Kart-hadshat,y/hence the Greek and Roman 
forms of the name. The story goes that Dido, having obtained 
“ as much land as could be contained by the skin of an ox,” 
proceeded to cut the skin of a slain ox into strips narrow enough 
to extend round the whole of the hill, which afterwards from 
this episode gained the name of Byrsa, This last detail obviously 
arose from a mere play on words by which Bvpa-a “hide,** 
“ skin,** is confused with the Phoenician bosra, borsa, “ citadel,*’ 
“ fortress.” In memory of its Tyrian origin, Carthage paid an 
annual tribute to the temple of Melkarth at T^nr, and under the 
Roman empire coins were struck showing Dido fleeing in a galley, 
or presiding over the buildir^ of Byrsa. On the Vatican Virgil 
there is a representation in miniature of workmen shaping 
marble blocks and columns for Dido’s palace. 

The early history of Carthage is very obscure. It is only in 
the 6th century that real history begins. By this time the city 
is unquestionably a considerable Capital with a domain divided 
into the three districts of Zeugitana (the environs of Carthage 
and the peninsula of C. Bon), Byzacium (the shore of the Syrtes), 
and the third comprising the emporia which stretch in the form 
of a crescent to the centre of the Great Syrtis as far as Cyrenaica. 
The first contest against the Greeks arose from a boundary 
question between the settlements of Carthage and those of the 
Greeks of C3rrene. The limits were eventually fixed and marked 
by a monument known as the “ Altar of Philenae.” The de- 
struction of Tyre by Nebuchadrezzar in the first half of 
the 6th century, enabled Carthage to take its place as mistress 
of the Mediterranean. The Phoenician colonies founded by 
Tyre and Sidon in Sicily and Spain, threatened by the Greeks, 
sought help from Carthage, and from this period dates the 
Punic ^ supremacy in the western Mediterranean. The Greek 
colonization of Sicily was checked, while Carthage established 
herself on all the Sicilian coast and the neighbouring islands as 
far as the Balearic Islands and the coast of Spain. Tl^ inevitable 
conflict between Greece and Carthage broke out about 550. 

2. Wars with the Greeks . — In 550 the Carthaginians, led by the 
suffetes Malchus, conquered ahnost all Sicily and expelled the 
Greeks. In 536 they defeated the Phocaeans and the Massaliotes 
before ^^ia on the Corsican coast. But Malchus, having failed 
in Sardinia, was banished by the stem Carthaginian senate 
and swore to avenge himself. He laid siege to Carthage itself, 
and, after having sacrificed his son Carmalo to his lust for 
vengeance, enter^ the city as a victor. He ruled until he was 
put to death by the party which had supported him. Ma^o, 
son of Hanno, succeeded Malchus, as suffetes and general-in-chief. 
He was the true founder of the Carthaginian military power. 
He conquered Sardinia and the Balearic Islands^ where he founded 
Port Mahon {Portus Magonis), and so increased the power of 

commercial treaties upon 
Lsfxins, and the Greeks of both Sicily and Italy. The 
dtnent between Carthage and Rome was made in 509, 
atfter the expulsion of the Tarquins, in the consulship of 
' ^ f.#. ** of the Pocni {Phoenicians).** 



Junius Brutus and Marcus Horatius^ The text is pmerved by 
Polybius {Hist. iii. 22-^3). It assigned Italy to the Romans and 
the African waters to Carthage, but left Sicily as a dangerous 
neutral zone. 

Mago was succeeded as commander-in-chief by his elder 
son Hasdrubal (c, 500), who was thrice chosen suffetes ; he 
died in Sardinia about 485. His brother Hamilcar, having 
collected a fleet of 200 galleys for the conquest of Sicily, was 
defeated by the combined forces of Gelo of Syracuse and Thcron 
of Agrigentum under the walls of Himera in 480, the year in 
which the Persian fleet was defeated at Salamis (some say 
the two battles were simultaneous); it is said that 150,000 
Carthaginians were taken prisoners. The victory is celebrated 
by Pindar (Py/A. i.). 

These two leaders of the powerful houseof the Barcidaeeach left 
three sons. Those of Hasdrubal were Hannibal, Hasdrubal and 
Sapho; those of Hamilcar, Himilco, Hanno and Cisco. All, 
under various titles, succeeded to the authority which it had 
already enjoyed. About 460 Hanno,^ passing beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules (Straits of Gibraltar), founded settlements 
along the West African coast in the modem Senegal and Guinea, 
and even in Madeira and the Canary Islands. 

In Sicily the war lasted for a century with varying success. 
In 406 Hannibal and Himilco destroyed Agrigentum and 
threatened Gela, but the Carthaginians were forced back on 
their strongholds in the south-west by Dionysius the Elder, 
Dionysius the Younger, Timoleon and Agathocles successively, 
whose cause was aided by a terrible plague and civil troubles 
in Carthage itself. A certain Hanno, unquestionably of the 
Barcide house, attempted to seize the supreme power, but 
his partisans were overwhelmed and he himself suffered the 
most cruel punishment. Profiting by these troubles, Timoleon 
defeated the Carthaginians at Crimissus in 340, and compelled 
them to sue for peace. This peace was not of long duration ; 
Agathocles crossed to Africa and besieged Carthage, which was 
then handicapped by the conspiracy of Bomilcar. Bomilcar 
was cmcified, and Agathocles having been obliged to return to 
Sicily, his general Eumarcus was compelled to carry his army out 
of Africa, where it had maintained itself for three years (August 
310 to October 307). After the death of Agathocles, the Car- 
thaginians re-established their supremacy in Sicily, and Mago 
even offered assistance to Rome against the invasion of Pyrrhus 
(280). Pyrrhus crossed to Sicily in 277, and was preparing to 
emulate Agathocles by sailing to Africa when he was compelled 
to return to Italy (see Sicily : History). 

Delivered from these dangers and more arrogant than before, 
Carthage claimed the monopoly of Mediterranean waters, and 
seized every foreign ship found between Sardinia and the Pillars 
of Hercules. “ At Carlfiage,** said Polybius, “ no one is blamed, 
however he may have acquired his wealth.** The sailors took 
the utmost care to conceal the routes which they followed ; there 
is a story that a Carthaginian ship, pursued by a Roman galley 
as far as the Atlantic, preferred to be driven out of her course 
and sunk rather than reveal the course to the Cassiterides, 
whither she was bound in quest of tin. The owner being saved, 
the senate made good his losses from the public treasury (Strabo 
iii. 5. ii). 

3. Wars with Rome} — The First Punic War lasted twenty- 
seven years (268-241) ; it was fought by Carthage for the defence 
of her Sicilian possessions and her supremacy in the Tyrrhenian 
Sea. The Romans, victorious at the navd battles of Mylae 
(Melazzo) and Ecnomus (260 and 256), sent M. Atilius Reguius 
with an army to Africa. But the Carthaginians, by the hdp of 
the Spartan Xanthippus, were successful, and Refills was 
captured. The flght^ was then transferred to Sicily, where 
HiUdrubal was defeat^ at Panormus (250) ; subsequently the 
Romans failed before Lilybaeum and were defeated at Drepanum, 
but their victory at the Aegates Islands ended the war (241). 

* The identificatk)n of this Hanno with the eon of Hamilcar is 
conjbatural ; see Hanno. 

* the military side of these wars see Puinc Wars, Hannibal, 
Hasdrubal. 
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Carthage now desired to disband her forces^ but the mercenaries 
claimed their arrears of pay^ and on being refused revolted under 
Spendius and Matho^ p^aged the snbuibs of Carthage and laid 
siege to the city itself. Only the genius of Kamilcar Barca raised 
the siege ; the mercenaries were caught in the defile of the Axe^ 
where they were cut down without mercy. This war, which all 
but ruined Carthage, is known to the Roman historians as the 
helium inexpiabile. 

This peril averted, Carthage undertook the conquest of Spain. 
It was ^e work of Hamilcar, and lasted nine years up to the day 
of Hamilcar’s death, sword in hand, in 228. His son-in-law, 
Hasdrubal Fulcher, ^ilt Carthagena in 227 and concluded with 
Rome a treaty by which the Ebro was adopted as the boundary 
of the Carthaginian sphere. On his death the soldiers chose for 
themselves as leader Hannibal, son of Hamilcar. At this period 
Carthage, with a population of perhaps 1,000,000, was m the 
enjoyment of extraordinary prosperity alike in its internal 
industries and in its foreign trade. The manufacture of woven 
goods, especially, was a. flourishing industry ; the Greek writer 
Polemo records a special treaty dealing with Carthaginian 
fabrics which were a recognized luxury throughout the ancient 
world. In Sicily, Italy and Greece the Carthaginians sold 
especially black slaves, ivory, metals, precious stones and all 
the products of Central Africa, which came thence by caravan. 
In Spain they sought copper and silver, and it was by them that 
the modern mines of Huelva, as also those of Osca and Cartha- 
gena, were first exploited. The district round Carthage, with 
Its amazing fertility, was the granary of the city, as it was later 
that of Rome. Mago had drawn up a treaty dealing with agri- 
culture and rural economy generally, which was subsequently 
brought to Rome and translated into Latin by Decimus Silanus 
by order of the senate (J. P, Mahaffy, The Work of Mago,” in 
Hermathena, xv, pp. 29-35). 

In the midst of this prosperity the Second War with Rome 
broke out. At this time the genius of Carthage is incarnate in 
Hannibal j his campaigns in Spain, Italy and Africa have won 
the admiration of militaiy experts of all periods. The war 
became inevitable in 219 when Hannibal captured Saguntum, 
which was in alliance with Rome. Passing through Spain and 
Gaul, Hannibal resolved to carry the war into the heart of Italy 
(218-217). The battles of the Ticinus, Trebia and Trasimene 
Lake are but stages in the wonderful progress which culminated 
in the battle of Cannae (August 2, 216). The road to Rome was 
now open to him, but he did not profit by his advantage, while 
the Carthaginian senate, to its shame, withheld all further 
support. His brother Hasdrubal with his relieving army was 
defeated at the Metaurus in 207 ; the Romans recovered their 
hold in Spain, and, seeing that Hannibal was unable to move in 
Italy, carried the war bc^ to Africa. Hearing that Scipio had 
taken Utica (203) and defeated Hasdrubal and Syphax, king of 
Numidia, Hannibal returned from Italy, but with a hastily 
levied army was defeated at Zama (October 19, 202). The sub- 
sequent peace was disastrous to Carthage, which lost its fleet 
and all save its African possessions. 

After the Second War Carthage soon revived. The population 
is said still to havenumbered 700,000, and despite its humiliation, 
the city never ceased to inspire alarm at Rome. The Numidian 
prince Massinissa, rivd of Syphax and a Roman prot^, took 
advantage of a clause in the treaty of 202, which forl^e ^rthage 
to make war without the consent of the Roman 8ena.te, to exte^ 
his possessions at the expense of Carthage. In response to a 
protest from Carthage an embassy indudii^ M. Porcius Cato the 
Elder was sent to inquire into the matter, and Cato was so 
impressed with the chy as a whole that on returning to Rome 
he never made a speech without concluding with the warning 
“ JDelenda est Cartbago.” 

At this time there were three political parties in Carthage : 
(x) that which upheld the Roman aliiance, (2) tiiat which advo- 
cated tiie Numidian alliance, and (3) the p^ular party. These 
three were led respectively fay Hu^oi, Ha^bal Passer, Has* 
drobal and Carthalo. The poj^lar iad^, which was tuiinilent 
and exasperated by the bad faith of the Romana, expelled the 
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Numidian party and declared war in 149 on Massinissa, who was 
victorious at Oroscope. Rome then intervened, determined 
finally to destroy her now enfeebled rival. War was declared on 
the pretext that Carthage had engaged in war with Massinissa 
without the sanction of Rome. The Third Punic War lasted three 
years, and after a heroic resistance the city fell in 146. The last 
champions of liberty entrenched themselves under Hasdrubal 
in the temple of Eshmun, the site of which is now occupied by 
the chapel of St Louis* The Roman troops were let loose to 
plunder and bum. The thick bed of cinders, blackened stones, 
broken glass, fragments of metal twisted by fire, half-calcined 
bones, which is found to-day at a depth of 13 to 16 ft. under the 
remains of Roman Carthage between Byrsa and the harbours, 
bears grim witness, in accord with the accounts of Polybius and 
Appian, to the terrible fate which overtook this part of the city. 
Before long a commission arrived from Rome to decide the fate 
of the province of Carthage. In the city itself, temples, houses 
and fortifications were levelled to the ground, the site was 
dedicated with solemn imprecations to the infernal gods, and dl 
hiunan habitation throughout the vast ruined area was expressly 
forbidden. 

Constitutional History. — The narrative must here be interrupted 
by an account of the political and religious development of Phoenician 
Carthage. Carthage was an aristopratic republic based on wealth 
rather than on birth. Indeed, the popular party, which included 
certain noble families such as the Barcidae, was always powerful, 
and thus government by demagogues was not infrequent. So 
Aristotle, writing about 330, emphasizes the importance of groat 
wealth in Carthaginian politics. The government was in fact a 
plutocracy. The aristocratic party was represented by the two 
suffetes and the senate ; the democratic by the popular assembly. 
The sufietes (Sofeiim) presided in the senate and controlled thp civil 
administratioh ; the office was annual, but there was no limit to 
re-election. _ Hannibal was elected for twenty- two years. The 
senate, which, like that of Tyre, was composed of 300 members, 
exercised ultimate control over all public affairs, decided on peace 
and war, nominated the Commission of Ten, which was charged 
with aiding and controlling the suffetes. This commission was 
subsequently replaced by a council of one hundred, called by the 
Greeks gerousia. This tribunal, which maintained law and order 
and called the generals to account, gradually became a tyrannical 
inquisition. Frequently it met at night in the Temple of Eshmun 
on Byrsa, in secret sessions described by Aristotle as evaHria twk 
iraiptuv. 

The popular assembly wa.s composed, not of all the citizens, but 
of the timuchi (Gr. rifi-ff, ix^ir), i.e. those who possessed a certain 
property-qualification. The election of the suffetes had to be ratified 
by this assembly. The two bodies were almost always in opposition, 
and this was one of the cliief causes of the ruin of Carthage. 

The army was recruited externally by senators who were sent to 
the great emporia or trade-centres, even to the most remote, to 
contract with local princes for men and offict?rs. The payments, 
agreed upon in this way, were frequently in arrears ; hence the 
terrible revolts such as that of the bellum inexpiabile.” It was 
not till the 3rd century that Carthage, in imitation of the kings of 
Syria and Egypt, began to make use of edephants in war. The 
elephant used was the African type (elephas capensis), which was 
smaller than the Asiatic (elephas indicus), though with longer ears. 
In addition to the mercenaries, the army contained a legion com- 
posed of youn^ men belonging to the best families in the state ; 
this force was important as a nursery of officers. 

Religion. — The reli^on of Carthage was that of the Phoenicians. 
Over an army of muK>r deities (alonim and baalint) towered the 
trinity of great gods composed of Baal-Ammon or Moloch (identi- 
fied by the Romans with Cronus or Saturn) ; Tanit, the virgin 
goddess of the heavens and the moon, the Phoenician Astarte, and 
known as Juno Caelcstis in the Roman period ; Eshmun, the pro- 
tecting deitv and protector of the acropolis, generally identified 
with Aesculapius. There were also special cults ; of lolaus or 
Tammuz-Adonis, whom the Romans identified to some extent with 
Mercury ; of the god Patechus or Pygmaeus, a deformed and 
repulsive monster like the Egyptian Ptah, whose images were placed 
on the prows of shms to frighten the enemy ; and lastly of the Tyrian 
Melkarth, whose Iffnotiona were analcwoua to those of Hercules. 
The statue of this god was carried to Rome after the siege of 146 
(Pliny, Nat. Hist, xxxvi. 12. 39). From inscriptions we know the 
names of other minor deities, which are perhaps only other names 
of the same gods, e.g. Rabbat Umma, “ the great mother ; Baalat 
haedrat, “ mistress of the sanctuary *' ; Ashtoreth (Astarte), lllat, 
Sakqn, Tsaphon, Sid, Aris (? Ares), 

From the close of the 4th century n.c. tfie intimate relations 
between the Carthaginians and the Sicilian Greeks began to introduce 
Hellenie elements into this religion. In the forum of Carthage was a 
temple to ApoXlo containing a colossal statue, which was transported 
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to Rome. The Carthaginians once at least fMant offerings to Delphi, 
and Tanit approximated to some extent to Demeter ; hence on the 
coins we find the head of Tanit or the Punic Astarte crowned with 
ears of com, in imitation of the coins of the Greek Sicilian colonies. 
The symbol of Tanit is the crescent moon ; in her temple at Carthage 
was preserved a famous veil or peplm which was venerated as the 
city's palladium. On the innumerable votive stelae which have 
been unearthed, we find invocations to Tanit and Baal-Ammon, 
as two associate deities { 0 €ol wd^dpoi). The usual formula in these 
inscriptions is, To the great lady Tanit, the manifestation [reflex, 
face] of Baal (^Tanit-Pini^Baai) and to our lord Baal-Ammon, 
the vow of Bomilcar, son of Mago, son of Bomilcar, because they 
have heard his prayer " fCorp, inscr, semit. vol. i. pp. 276 f . ; 
Audollcnt, Carih, Rom, p. 369). 

Baal'Ammon or Moloch, the great god of all Libya, is represented 
as an old man with ram's horns on his forehead ; the ram is freq|uently 
found with his statues. He appears also with a scythe in his hand 

falcem ferens sen$x pingitury St Cyprian, De idol, vanity ii). 
At Carthage Children were sacrificed to him, and in his temple there 
was a colossal bronze statue in the arms of which were placed the 
children who were to be sacrificed (Diod. Sic. xx. 14 : Justin xviii. 
6, xix. I ; Plut. De superset, 13, De sera num, vindtc, 6). The 
children sloped one by one from the arms into a furnace amid the 
plaudits of fanatical worshippers. These sacrifices persisted even 
under Roman rule ; Tertullian states that even in his time they 
took place in secret (Apolog. cix. ; cf. Delattre, “ Inscript, de Carth.,^’ 
in Bulletin Ipigraphique, iv. p. 317 ; Audollent, op, cit. p. 398). 

4. Roman Period, — In 122 b.c., twenty -four years after the 
destruction of the city by Scipio Aemilianus, the Roman senate, 
on the proposal of Rubrius, decided to plant a Latin colony on 
the site. C. Gracchus and Fulvius IHaccus were entrusted 
with the foundation of the new city, which was christened 
Colonia Junonia^ and placed under the protection of Juno 
Caelestis, the new name for the Punic Tanit. But its prosperity 
was obstructed both by unpropitious omens and by the very 
recollection of the ancient feud, and fifty years later Marius, 
proscribed by Sulla, found the ruins practically deserted. In 
the neighbourhood were the scattered remnants of the old Punic 
population, who, according to Athenaeus {Deipnosoph, v. 50), 
had actually had the assurance to send ambassadors to Mithra- 
dates the Great assuring him of their support against Rome. 
Ultimately M. Minucius Rufus passed a law abrogating that of 
122 and suppressing the Colonia Junonia, 

Julius Caesar, pursuing the lost supporters of Pompey, 
encamped on the ruins of the city, and there, according to 
tradition, had a dream which induced him to re-establish the 
abandoned colony. Returning to Rome, he despatched thither 
the poor citizens who were demanding land from him. Later on 
Augustus sent new colonists, and, henceforward, the machinery 
of administration was regularly centred there (Appian viii. 136 ; 
Dio Cass. Ixxx. i ; Audollent, op, cit, p. 46). The proconsuls of 
the African province had hitherto lived at Utica ; in 14-13 b.c. 
C. Sentius Satuminus transferred his headquarters to Carthage, 
which was henceforth known as Colonia Julia Carthago, Several 
inscriptions use this name, as also the bronze coins which bear 
the heads of Augustus and Tiberius, and were struck at first in 
the name of the suffetes, afterwards in that of duumviri, 

Pomponius Mela and Strabo already describe Carthage as 
among the greatest and most wealthy cities of the empire. 
Herodian puts it second to Rome, and such is the force of tradi- 
tion that the Roman citizens resident in Carthage boasted of its 
Punic past, and loved to recall its glory. Viral in the Aeneid 
celebrated the misfortunes of Dido, whom the colonists ultimately 
identified with Tanit-Astarte ; a public Dido-cult grew up, and 
the citizens even pretended to have discovered the very house 
from which she had watched the departure of Aeneas. The 
religious character of these legends, coupled with the city's 
resumption of its old role as mistress of Afrjjca, and its inde- 
pendent spirit, reawakened the old distrust, &nd even up to the 
invasions of the Vandals the jealous rivalry of Rome forbade 
th^econstruction of the city walls. 

1 %||ifevolt of L. Qodius Macer, legate of Numidia, in a.d« 68 
rwas Jim supported by Carthage, and one of the coins of this 
ehorllmd power bears the symbol of Carth^e personified, 
\ Rt the moment of the acces^on of ViteHius, ^o, governor of 
the province of Africa, was in his turn prodaimed emperor at 
Carthage. A little later, under Antoninus Pius, we read of a fire 


which devastated the quarter of the forum ; about the same 
time, f.e. under Hadrian and Antoninus, there was built the 
famous Zaghwan aqueduct, which poured more than seven 
million gallons of water a day into the reservoirs of the Mapalia 
(La Malga) ; the cost of this gigantic work was defrayed by a 
special tax which pressed hea^y on the inhabitants as late as 
the reign of Septimius Severus ; allusions to it are made on the 
coin-types of this emperor (E. Babelon, Rivista italiana di 
numismatica, 1903, p. 157). 

In the early history of Christianity Carthage played an 
auspicious part, in virtue of the number of its disciples, the 
eneigy and learning of their leaders, the courage and eloquence 
of its teachers, the persecutions of which it was the scene, the 
number of its councils and the heresies of which it witnessed 
the birth, propagation or extinction (see Carthage, Synods of). 
The labours of Delattre have filled the St Louis museum at 
Carthage with memorials of the early Church. From the end 
of the 2nd century there was a bishop of Carthage ; the first was 
Agrippinus, the second Optatus. At the head of the apologists, 
whom the persecutions inspired, stands Tertullian. In 202 or 
203, in the amphitheatre, where Cardinal Lavigerie erected a 
cross in commemoration, occurred the martyrdom of Perpetua 
and Felicitas. Tertullian was succeeded (248 by a no less 
famous bishop Cyprian. About this time the proconsul Gordian 
had himself proclaimed (239) emperor at Thysdrus (El Jem). 
Shortly afterwards Sabinianus, aspiring to the same dignity, 
was besieged by the procurator of Mauretania ; the inhabitants 
gave him up and thus obtained a disgraceful pardon (R, Cagnat, 
VArmie romaine d'Afrique, p. 52 ; Audollent, op, ciU p. 73). 
Peace being restored, the persecution of the Christians was 
renewed by an edict of the emperor Decius (250). Cyprian 
escaped by hiding, and subsequently caused the heresy of 
Novatian to be condemned in the council of 251. In 257, in a 
new persecution under Valerian, Cyprian was beheaded by the 
proconsul Galerius Maximus. 

About 264 or 265 a certain Celsus proclaimed himself emperor 
at Carthage, but was quickly slain. Probus, like Hadrian and 
Severus, visited the city, and Maximian had new baths con- 
structed. Under Constantins Chlorus, Maxentius proclaimed 
himself emperor in Africa; this caused great excitement in 
Carthage, and the garrison, which was hostile to the pre- 
tender, compelled L. Domitius Alexander to assume the purple. 
Domitius was, however, captured by Maxentius and strangled 
at Carthage. About 311 there arose the famous Donatist 
heresy, supported by 270 African bishops (see Donatists and 
Constantine I.). At the synod of Carthage in 411 this heresy 
was condemned owing to the eloquence of Augustine. Two 
years later the Carthaginian sectaries even ventured upon a 
political rebellion under the leadership of Heraclianus, who 
proclaimed himself emperor and actually dared to make a descent 
on Italy itself, leaving his son-in-law Sabinus in command at 
Carthage. Being defeated he fled precipitately to Carthage, 
where he was put to death (413). Donatism was followed by 
Pelagianism (see Pelagius), also of Carthaginian origin, and 
these religious troubles were not settled when in May 429 the 
Vandals, on the appeal of Count Boniface, governor of Africa, 
crossed the Straits of Gibraltar and invaded Mauretania. Gen- 
seric, who was hailed with one accord by all the different sectaries 
as the champion of their several views, appeared in 439 before 
the walls of Carthage, which had been hastily rebuilt after five 
hundred years by the order of Theodosius II. The priest 
Salvianus has left a splendid picture of Carthage at this moment 
(de Gubem, vii. 16). It had 500,000 inhabitants, and 22 basilic^ 
(several of which have been discovered by Delattre). Genseric 
entered almost without a blow (October 19, 439), and gave 
over the city to plunder before departing for his attai on Italy. 
From this time Csrthage became, in the hands of the Vandals, 
a mere pirate stronghold, such as Tunis and Algiers were sub- 
sequently to become. Once, in 470, the fleet of the Eastern 
empire under the orders of Basiliscus appeared in the Bay of 
CaiSUiage, but (jenseric succeeded in setti^ fire to the attacking 
ships and from Byrsa watched their entire annihilation. 
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Byzantine Rule, — Under Genseric’s successors (see Vandals), 
Carthage was still the scene of many displays of savage brutality, 
though Thrasamund built new baths and a basilica. Ultimately 
Gelimet, the last Vandal king, was defeated at Ad Becimum by 
the Byzantine army under Belisarius, who entered Carthage 
unopposed (September 14, 533). The restored city now receiv^ 
the name of Colonia Justiniana Carthago ; Belisarius rebuilt the 
walls and entrusted the government to Solomon. New basilicas 
and other monuments were erected, and Byzantine Carthage re- 
covered for a century the prosperity of the Roman city. 

At length the Arabs, having conquered Cyrenaica and Tri- 
politana (647), and founded Kairawan (670), arrived before 
Carthage. In 697 Hasan ibn en-Noman, the Gassanid governor 
of Egypt, captured the city almost without resistance. But 
the garrison left by the Arabs was quite unable to defend itself 
agaimt the patrician Joannes, who retook the city and hastily 
put it in a state of defence. Hasan returned furious with anger, 
defeated the Byzantines again, and decreed the entire destruction 
of the city. His orders were fulfilled ; and in 698 Carthage 
finally disappears from history. Once again only does the name 
appear in the middle ages, when the P'rench king, Louis IX., at 
the head of the eighth crusade, disembarked there on the 17 th of 
July 1270. He died, however, of the plague on the 25th of August 
without having recovered northern Africa for civilization. 

Bibliography. — I. Ancient, — (a) Polybius, Diodorus Siculus, 
Livy, Appian, Justin, Strabo ; (ft) for the Christian period, Tertullian, 
C3rprian, Aui^istine ; {c) for the Byzantine and Vandal, Procopius 
and Victor de Vita. All the references to the topography of Roman 
and Byzantine Carthage are collected in Audollcnt, Carthage romaine 
1901), pp. 775-825, which also contains a full list of modern works 
PP- 13-32. and p. 835). 

II. Modern, — The most important are : Falbe, Recherches sur 
V emplacement de Carthage (Pans, 1833) ; Dureau de la Malle, Topo* 
^aphie de Carthage (Paris, 183 O ; Nathan Davis, Carthage and her 
Remains (London, 1861) ; Beiile, Fouilles 4 Carthage (Paris, 1861) ; 
Victor Gu6rin, Voyage arch 6 ologique dans la rdgence de Tunis (Pans, 
1862) ; E. de Saintc Marie, Mission 4 Carthage (Paris, 1884) ; C. 
Tissot, G 6 ographie comparie de la province romaine d* Afrique (Paris, 
1884-1888, 2 vols.) ; E. Babelon, Carthage (Paris, 1896) ; Otto 
Meltzer, Geschichte der Karthager (Berlin, 1879-1896, 2 vols.) ; Paul 
Monceaux, Les Africains, Hude sur la littirature latine de VA frique; 
Les Paiens (Paris, 1898); Histoire litUraire de VAfrique chrttienne 
(Pari.s, 1901-1909, 3 vols.) ; Pallu de Lessert, Vicaires et comtes 
d’Afrique (Paris, 1892) ; Pastes des provinces africaines sous la 
domination romaine (Paris, 1896-1901, 2 vols.) ; R. Cagnat, UArmie 
romaine d*Afrique (Paris, 1892) ; C. Diehl, VAfrique byzantine, 
histoire de la domination hyzantine en Afrique (Paris, 1896) ; Aug. 
Audollent, Carthage romaine (Paris, 1901) ; A, J. Church and A, 
Gilman, Carthage in “ Story of the Nations ** series (1886). For the 
numerous publications of PereDclattre scattered in various periodicals 
see £itude sur les diverses publications du R. P. Delattre, by Marquis 
d'Anselme do Puisaye (Paris, 1895) ; Miss Mabel Moore’s Carthage 
of the Phoenicians (London, 1905) contains a useful summary of 
Delattre's excavations. See further for the discussion of particular 
points : “ Chronique arch^ologique africaine,” published by St6ph. 
Gsell, in the Revue africaine of Algiers, 1893, and following years ; 
and in the Melanges d* archiologie et d*histoire de VBcole frangaise de 
Rome, vol. xv. (1895 and following years) '; Dr Carton, “ Chronique 
whtologique nord*africaine, ” in the Revue tunisienne, (£. B.*) 

CARTHAGE^ a city and the county-seat of Jasper county, 
Missouri, U.S.A., on the Spring river, about 950 ft. above sea- 
level, and about 150 m. S. by E. of Kansas City. Pop. (1890^ 
7981 ; (1900) 9416, of whom 539 were negroes ; (1906, estimate) 
10,280. It is served by the St Louis & San Francisco, the 
Missouri Pacific, and the St Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern 
railways, and is connected with Webb City and Joplin, Mo., 
and Galena, Kan., by the electric line of the Southwest Musouri 
railway. The town is built on high ground underlain by solid 
limestone, and has much natural and architectural beauty.. It 
is the seat of the Carthage Collegiate Institute (Presbyterian). 
A Chautaufjua assembly and a county fair are held annually. 
Jn the vicimty there are valuable lead, zinc and coal mines, and 
quarries of Carthage ** marble^” with which the county court 
house is built.^ Caithage is a jobbing centre for a fruit and gran 
producing; r^on ,* live-stock (espec^y luuness horses) is raised 
m the vicinity ; and amm^ the city’s manufactures are lime, 
flour, canned fruits, furniture, bed springs and mattresses, 
minbig and quartying machinery, ploughs and woollen goods. 


In 1905 the factory products were vidued at $1,179,661. Natural 
gas for domestic use and for factories is piped from the Kansas 
gas fields. The municipality owns and operates the electric- 
lighting plant. Carthage, founded in 1833, was laid out os a 
town and became the county-seat in 1842, was incorporated 
as a town in 1868, was chartered as a city in 1873, and m 1890 
became a city of the third class under the genered (state) law. 
On the 5th of July 1861 about 3500 Confederates under General 
James E. Rains and M. M. Parsons, accompanied by Governor 
Claiborne Fox Jackson (1807-1862), and 1500 Union troops 
under Colonel Franz Sigel, were engaged about 7 m. north of the 
city in an indecisive skirmish which has been named the battle 
of Carthage. 

CARTHAGE, SYNODS OF. During the 3rd, 4th, and 5th 
centuries the town of Carthage {q.v\) in Africa served as the 
meeting-place of a large number of church synods, of which, 
however, only the most important can be treated here. 

1. In May 251 a synod, assembled under the presidency of 
Cyprian to consider the treatment of the lapsi (those who had 
fallen away from the faith during persecution), excommunicated 
Felicissimus and five other Novatian bishops (Rigorists), and 
declared that the lapsi should be dealt with, not with indiscrim- 
inate severity, but according to the degree of individual guilt. 
These decisions were confirmed by a .synod of Rome in the 
autumn of the same year. Other Carthaginian synods concern- 
ing the lapsi were held in 252 and 254. 

See Hefele, 2nd ed., i. pp. iii sqq. (English translation, i. pp. 93 
sqq.) ; Mansi, i. pp. 863 .sqq., 905 sqq. ; Hardouin, i. pp. 133 sqq., 
147 sqq. ; Cyprian, Epp, 52, 54, 55, 68. 

2. Two synods, in 255 and 256, held under Cyprian, pro- 
nounced against the validity of heretical baptism, thus taking 
direct issue with Stephen, bishop of Rome, who promptly 
repudiated them, and separated himself from the African 
Church. A third synod, September 256, unanimously reaffirmed 
the position of the other two. Stephen’s pretensions to authority 
as bishop of bishops ” were sharply resented, and for some 
time the relations of the Roman and African Churches were 
severely strained. 

See Hefele, 2nd ed., i. pp. 117-119 (English translation, i. pp. 99 
sqq.) ; Mansi, i. pp. 921 sqq., 951 sqq. ; Hardouin, i. pp. 153 sqq. ; 
Cyprian, Epp. 69-75. 

3. The Donatist schism (see Donatists) occasioned a number 
of important synods. About 348 a synod of Catholic bishops, 
who had met to record their gratitude for the effective official re- 
pression of the “ Circumcelliones ” (Donatist terrorists), declared 
against the rebaptism of any one who had been baptized in the 
name of the Trinity, and adopted twelve canons of clerical 
discipline. 

See Hefele, 2nd ed., i. pp. 632-633 (English translation, fi. pp. 
184-186) ; Mansi, iii. pp. 143 sqq. ; Hardouin, i. pp. 683 sqq. 

4. The “ Conference of Carthage ” (see Donatists), held by 
imperial command in 41 1 with a view to terminating the Donatist 
schism, while not strictly a synod, was nevertheless^ one of the 
most important assemblies in the history of the African church, 
and, indeed of the whole Christian church. 

See Hefele, 2nd ed., ii. pp. 103-104 (English translation, ii. pp. 
445-446) ; Mansi, iv. pp. 7-283 ; Hardouin, i. pp. 1043-1 T90. 

5. On the ist of May 418 a great synod (“ A Council of Africa,” 
St Augustine calls it), which assembled under the presidency of 
Aurelius, bishop of Carth^e, to take action concerning the 
errors of Caelestius, a disciple of Pelagius (^.t^.)^ denounced the 
Pelagian doctrines of human nature, original sin, grace and 
perfectibility, and fully approved the contraiy views of Augustine. 
Prompted by the reinstatement by the bishop of Rome of a 
deposed African priest, the synod enacted that ” whoever 
appeals to a court on the other side of the sea (meaning R(me) 
may not again be received into comiftunion by any one in Africa ” 

(canon 17). .. .. 

See Hefele, 2nd cd„ ii. pp. 116 sqq. (English translation, U. pp. 
4 s 8 sqq.) ; Mansi, iii. pp. 810 sqq., iv. pp. 377 ®qq-. 43 * »qq* ; 
Iwdoutn, i pp. 926 sqq. : ^ 

6. The question of appeals to Rome occasioned two synods, 
one in 419, the other in 424. The latter addressed a letter to 
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th^ bishop of Rom«i^ Cdlestine^ protesting against his claim to 
appellate jurisdiction, arid urgently requesting the immediate 
recall of his legate, and advising him to send no more judges to 
Africa. 

See Hefele, 2nd ed., ii. pp. 120 sqq., 137 sqq. (English translation, 
ii. pp. 462 480 sqq.) ; Mansi, lii. pp. 835 sqq.. iv. pp. 401 sqq., 

477 ®q<l- ; Hardouin, 1. pp. 943 sqq,, 1241 sqq. (T. F. C.) 

0ARTHUS1AM8* an order of monks founded by St Bruno {qjv). 
In 1084 Bruno and his six companions presented themselves 
before the bishop of Grenoble and explained to him their desire 
to lead an ascetical life in a solitary place. He pointed out to 
them a desolate spot named Chartreuse, on the mountains near 
Grenoble, rocky and precipitous, and snow-covered during a 
great portion of the year, and told them they might there cany 
out their design. They built themselves three huts and an 
oratory, and gave themselves up to a life of prayer and silence 
and extreme austerity. After a few years Bruno was summoned 
to Rome by Urban II., as an adviser in the government of the 
Church, c, 1090 ; but after a year or so he obtained permission 
to withdraw from Rome, and was able to found in the forests of 
Calabria near Squillace a second, and later on a third and a fourth 
monastery, on the same lines as the Cliartreuse. On one of these 
south Italian foundations Bruno died in iioi. On leaving the 
Chartreuse he had appointed a successor as superior, and the 
institute steadily took more settled shape and further develop* 
ment. Peter the Venerable, abbot of Cluny, writing about 
forty years later, speaks thus of tJie mode of life of the earliest 
Carthusians : — 

** Warned by the negligence and lukewarmness of many of the 
older monks, they adopted for tliemselves and for tlieir followers 
greater precaution against the artifices of the Evil One. As 
remedy against pride and vain -glory they chose a dress more poor 
and contemptible than that of any other religious body ; so that it 
is horrible to look on these garments, so short, .scanty, coarse and 
dirty are they. In order to cut up avarice by the roots, they en- 
closed around their cells a certain quantity of land, more or less, 
according to the fertility of the district ; and they would not accept 
a foot of land beyond that limit if you were to oner them the whole 
world. For the same motive they limit the quantity of their cattle, 
oxen, asses, sheep and goats. And in order that they might have 
no motive for augmenting their possessions, either of land or animals, 
they ordained that in every one of their monasteries there should 
be no more than twelve monks, with their prior the thirteenth, 
eighteen lay brothers and a few paid servants. To mortify the 
flesh they ^ways wear hair shirts of the severest kind, and their 
fasting is wellnigh continuous. They always eat bread of unbolted 
meal, and take so much water with their wine that it has hardly 
any flavour of wine left. They never eat meat, whether in health 
or ill. They never buy fish, but they accept it if it is given to them 
for charity. Th^ may eat cheese and eggs only on Sundays and 
Thursdays. On Tuesdays and Saturdays they eat cooked vegetables. 
On Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays they take only bread and 
water. They eat once a day only, save during tlie octaves of 
Christmas, Ea^er, Pentecost, Epiphany and other solemnities. 
They live in separate little houses like the ancient monks of Egypt, 
and they occupy themselves continually with reading, prayer and 
the labour of their bands, especially the writing of books. They 
recite the prayers for minor canonical hours in their own dwellings, 
when warned by the bell of the church ; but they all assemble in 
church for matins and vespers. On feast days they eat twice, and 
sing all the oflices in the church, and cat in the refectory. They 
do not say mass save on festivals and Sundays. They boil the 
vegetables served out to them in their own dwellings, and never 
drink wine save with their food." (Mignc, Patrol. Lot. clxxxix. 943.) 

In its broad outlines this description of primitive Carthusian 
life lias remained true^ even to the present wy : the regulations 
aa to food are not quite so stringent^ imd the habit is now an 
ordinary religious habit of white serge. It was not until 1x70 
that the Carthusians were formally constituted a separate 
religious order by papal act. Owing to its very nature, the 
institute never had any great expansion : at the middle of the 
13th century there were some 50 Charterhouses ; at the beginning 
of the i8th there were 170, 75 being in France. 

There was no written rule before 1130, when Guigo, the 
fifth prior of the Grande Chartreuse, reduced to writing the 
body of customs that had been the basis of Carthusian life 
(Migne, PatroL Lot, cliii. 631) ; enlargements and modifications 
of ^8 code were made in 1259, 1367, 1509 and x68i : diis last 
form of the statutes is the present Carthusian rule. 


The life is very nearly eremitical : except on Sundays and 
feasts, the Carthusians meet only three times a day in the 
churdt-^for the Midnight Office, for Mass and for Vespers; 
once a week, on Sundays (and feasts) they have their meal in 
the refectory, and once a week they have recreation together 
and a walk outside enclosure. All the rest of their time is passed 
in solitude in their hermitages, which are built quite septate 
from one another. Each hermitage is a house, containing 
living-room, bedroom and oratory, workshop and store-room, 
and has a small garden attached. The monks are supplied with 
sudi toob as they wbh to employ in workshop and garden, and 
with such books as they need from the library. The Carthusian 
goes to bed every evening at 7 and is called about ix, when 
he says in his private oratory the Officium B. Mariae Virginis. 
Towards midn%ht all repair to the church for Matins and I^uds, 
which are celebrated with extraordinary solemnity and prolixity, 
so as to last from 2 to 3 hours, according to the office. They 
then return to bed until 5, when they again go to the church for 
the daily High Mass, still celebrated according to the phase of 
liturgical and ritual development of the nth century. The 
private Masses are then said, and the monks betake themselves 
to woric or study. At 10 in summer, ii in winter, 12 on feast 
days, they have their dinner, alone except on Sundays and feasts ; 
the dinner is supplied from the common kitchen through a small 
window. On many days of the year there is but one meal ; 
meat b never eaten, even in sickness — this has always been an 
absolute rule among the Carthusians. In the afternoon they 
again assemble in the church for Vespers ; the lesser portions 
of the canonical office, as well as the Office of the Blessed Virgin 
and the Office of the Dead, are said privately in the oratories. 

This manner of life has been kept up almost without variation 
for eight centuries : among the Carthusians there have never 
been any of those revivals and reforms that are so striking a 
feature in the history of other orders — “ never reformed, because 
never deformed.*^ The Carthusians have always lived thus 
wholly cut off from the outer world, each one in almost entire 
isolation. They introduced and have kept up in western 
Europe a life resembling that of the early Egyptian monks, 
as under St Anthony b guidance monasticism passed from the 
utter individualism of the first hermits to the half eremitical, 
half cenobitical life of the Lauras (see Monasticism). Owing 
to certain resemblances in external matters to the Benedictine 
rule and practice, the Carthusians have sometimes been regarded 
as one of the offshoots from the Benedictines ; but this view b 
not tenable, the whole Carthusian conception, idea and spirit 
being quite different from the Benedictine. 

The supieriors of the Charterhouses are priors, not abbots, 
and the prior of the Grande Chartreuse b the superior general 
of the order. A general chapter of the priors b held annually 
at the Grande Chartreuse. The Carthusians have always 
flourbhed most in France, but they had houses all over western 
Europe ; some of the Italian Certose, as those at Pavia, Florence 
and Naples, are renowned for their wonderful beauty. 

The first English Charterhouse was esUblishcd in 1178 at 
Witham by Selwood Forest, and at the Dissolution there were 
nine, the most celebrated being those at Sheen in Surrey and at 
Smithfield in London (for list see Catholic Dictionary, art. Car- 
thusians *'). The Carthusians were the only order that made 
any corporate resistance to the eedesiastied policy of Henry 
VIII. The community of the London Charterhouse stood firm, 
and the prior and several of the monks were put to dc^th in 
1535 under circumstances of barbarous cruelty. In Maxy’s 
reign a community was reassembled at Sheen, and on her 
death it emigrated, fifteen in number, to Flanders, and finally 
settled in Nieuport ; it maintained itself as an English community 
for a consider^le time, but gradually dwindled, and the last of 
the old Englbh Carthusian st^ died in X83X. There b now one 
Charterhouse in England established at i^kminster in Sussex 
in 1883 ; the community numbers 50 i^ir-monks, but it is 
almost wb<rfly made up of foreigners, including many of those 
reoonllj expdied from France. ,, 

At me French Revolution the monks were driven firom the 
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Giunde Chartreuse^ but they returned in i8i6 ; they were again 
driven out under the Association Laws of 1901^ and the commun* 
ity of the Grande Chartreuse is now settled in an old Certosa 
n^ Lucca. Of late years the community at the Grande 
Chartreuse had consisted of some 40 choir •‘monks and 20 lay 
brothers. Before the recent expulsions from France there were 
in all some 20 Charterhouses. 

There have been since the middle of the 13th century a very 
few convents of Carthusian nuns, not more than ten ; in recent 
times there have been but two or three, one situated a few miles 
from the Grande Chartreuse. The rule resembles that of the 
monks, but the isolation, solitude and silence are much less 
strin^^nt. The habit of the Carthusians, both monks and nuns, 
is white. 

A word may be added as to the famous liqueur, known as 
Chartreuse, made by the monks. At the Revolution the property 
of the Carthusians was confiscated, and on their restoration they 
recovered only the barren desert in which the monastery stood, 
and for it they had to pay rent. Thus they were for some years 
in want even of the needful means of subsistence. Then the 
liqueur was invented as a means of supplying the wants of the 
community ; it became a great commercial success and produces 
a large yearly income. This income the monks have not spent 
on themselves, nor does it accumulate. The first charge is the 
maintenance of the Grande Chartreuse and the other Charter- 
houses, and out of it have been built and established the new 
monasteries of the order, as at Diisseldorf, Parkminster and 
elsewhere ; but by far the largest portion has been spent on 
religious and charitable purposes in France and all over the world, 
— churches, schools, hospitals, almshouses, foreign missions. 
One thing is certain : the profits made no difference at all to 
the secluded and austere life of the monks of the Grande 
Chartreuse. 

Authorities. — The most comprehensive historical work on the 
Carthusian order is B, Tromby, Storia del patriarca S. Brunone e 
del suo Qfdine (10 vols., 1773). References to other histories, old 
and new, will be found in Max Heimbucher, Orden u. Kongregationen 
(i8q6), i. § 36 ; Wetzer und Welte, Kifchenlexicon (ed. 2), art. 
“ Karthauscrorden ; Herzog-Hauck, Realencyklop&die (ed. 3), art, 
** Karihauser.'" For the Hn^hsh Carthusians, see £. Margaret 
Thompson, Somerset Carthusians (1895), and Dom L. Hendriks, 
London Charterhouse (i88g). The best study on St Bruno and the 
foundation of the order is Hermann Ldbbel, ** Per Stifter des 
Karthauser-Ordens," 1899 (vol. v. No. i of KirchengeschichtUche 
Studien, Munster) ; and the best account of the actual life is by Algar 
Thorold (Dublin Review, April 1892), who spent some months in the 
noviciate at the Grande Chartreuse. A little tract (anonymous) 
translated from French, The Carthusians, 1902 (Orphans Press, 
Buckley Hall, Rochdale), gives precise information on the history, 
spirit and life of the Carthusians. (£. C. B.) 

CARTIER, SIR GEORGES fiTlENNE, Bart. (1814-1873), 
Canadian statesman, was bom in the province of Quebec on the 
6th of September 1814. Called to the bar in 1835, he soon 
gained a large practice. He took part in the rebellion of 1837, 
and was forced for a time to fly the country. In 1848 he was 
elected to the Canadian parliament. His youthful ebullition 
of 1837 was soon repented of, and he became a loyal subject of 
the British crown. So greatly had he changed that in 1854 
he became a leading member of the reconstructed Liberal- 
Conservative party. In 1855 he was appointed provincial 
secretary, and in 1857 attorney-general for Lower Canada. 
From 1858 to 1862 he and Sir John Macdonald were joint prime 
mini|d:ers of Canada, and their alliance lasted till the death of 
Cartier. He took ^e chief part in promoting xnany useful 
measures, such as the abolition of seigneurial tenure in Lower 
Canada (s^ Qubbbc), and the codification of the dvil law of 
that province (1857-1864). Above all he favoured the con- 
stmctioa of railways, and to his energy and fearless optimism 
are largely due the eventual success of the Grand Trunk railway, 
t&id the resolve to oonstmet the Canadian Pacific. In the face 
of great opposition he carried his native province into federation 
(1864-1667), winch would have been impossible without his aid. 
In the first cabinet of Sir John Maodonw he sat as minister of 
militHi and defence, and carried in 1868 an important act estab* 
fishing the land forces of Canada on a sound basis. Though a 


devout Catholic, he* became involved in a political quanid with 
his church, and was defeated by clerical influence at the general 
election of 1872, Another seat was found for him, but his health 
failed and he died on the aoth of May 1873. 

The Life, by Alfred O. de Cellos (Toronto, 1904), may be supple- 
mented by the sketch in Dent’s Canadian Portrait Gallery (Toronto, 
1880). L. G.) 

CARTIER, JACQUES (i49i“i557)> French navigator, dis- 
coverer of the Canadian river St Lawrence, was born at St Malo 
in Brittany. Of his early life nothing is known. On the suppres- 
sion by Admiral Chabot of the trade to Brazil, an expedition 
consisting of two ships and sixty-onc men was despatched from 
St Malo under Cartier on the 20th of April 1534, to look for a 
north-west passage to the East. Cartier reached Newfoundland 
on the loth of May, and at once entered the strait of Belle Isle, 
then known to the fishermen as the bay of Castles. While the 
ships renewed their supply of wood and water in Belles Amours 
harbour on the north side of the strait, the long-boats discovered 
that the coast farther west was barren, rocky and uninviting. 
In view of this Cartier set sail on Monday, the 15th of Tune, for 
the south side of the strait, by following which he was led down 
almost the whole west coast of Newfoundland. Off St George^s 
Bay a storm drove the ships out into the gulf, but on resuming 
his course Cartier fell in with the Bird Rocks. The island south 
of these he named Brion Island, after Chabot. Cartier mistook 
our Magdalen and Prince Edward Islands for the main shore on 
the south side of this inland sea. Following the coast of New 
Brunswick northward he was greatly disappointed to discover 
Chaleur Bay was not a strait. During a ten days’ stay in Gasp6 
Harbour Cartier made friends with a tribe of Huron-Iroquois 
Indians from Quebec, two of whom he carried off with liim. A 
mirage deceived him into thinking the passage up the river south 
of Anticosti was a bay, whereupon he proceeded to coast the 
southern, eastern and northern shores of Anticosti. On dis- 
covering the passage between this island and the Quebec shore 
a council was held, at wliich it was decided to postpone the 
exploration of this strait until the following year. Heading 
eastward along tlie Quebec shore, Cartier soon regained the Strait 
of Belle Isle and, entering the Atlantic on the 15th of August, 
reached St Malo in safety on the 5th of September. 

Cartier set sail again from St Malo with three vessels on the 
i6th of May 1536, and passing through the strait of Belle Isle 
anchored on the 9th of August in Pillage Bay, opposite Anticosti. 
The next day he named this tlie bay of St Lawrence. In course 
of time the name spread to the gulf and finally to the river. 
Proceeding through the passage north of Anticosti, Cartier 
anchored on the ist of September at the mouth of the Saguenay, 
which the two Indians who had passed the winter in France 
informed him was the name of a kingdom “ rich and wealthy 
in precious stones,” Again on reaching the island of Orleans, 
so named after the third son of Francis I., they told Cartier be 
was now in the kingdom of Canada, in reality the Huron-Iroquois 
word for village. Leaving his two larger vessels in the St Charles, 
which there enters the St Lawrence, Cartier set off westward 
with the bark and the long-boats. The former grounded in Lake 
St Peter, but in the latter he reached, on the 2nd of October, 
the Huron-Iroquois village of Hochelaga on the site of the city 
of Montreal. Further progress was checked by the Lachine 
Rapid. From the top of Mount Royal, a name still in use, 
Ca^er beheld the St Lawrence and the Ottawa stretching away 
to the west. On his return to the St Charles, where during the 
winter twenty-five men died of scurvy, Cartier sought further 
information about the rich country called ^uenay, which he 
was informed could be reached more easily by way of the 
Ottawa. In order to give Frands I. authentic informatimi of 
this northern Mexico, Qirtier seized the chief and eleven of tte 
headmen of the village and carried them off to France. This 
time he passed south of Anticosti and, entering the Atlantic 
through Cabot Strait, reached St Malo on the z6th of July 

was imaUe to do anythii^ further imtfl the ipring 
(rf 1541, when Cartier let sail with five vessels and took vtp 
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his quarters at Cap Rouge^ 9 m. above Quebec. A soldier^ the 
seigneur de Roberval^ h^ i^en chosen to lead the men to the 
conquest of Sague^y ; but when he did not arrive, Cartier made 
a fresh examination of the rapid of Lachine, preparatoiy to 
sending the men up the river Ottawa. Roberval at length set 
sail in April 1542, but on reaching St John’s, Newfoundland, met 
Cartier on his way back to France. In the summer of 1543, 
Cartiet was sent out to bring home Roberval, whose attempt to 
make his way up the Ottawa to this mythical Saguenay had 
proved futile. From 1544 until his death at St Malo, on the ist 
of September 1557, Cartier appears to have done little else than 
give technical advice in nautical matters and act as Portuguese 
interpreter. 

A critical edition of Cartier's Brief Ricit de la navigation faicte is 
isles de Canada (1545)* from the MSS., has been published by the 
university of Toronto. The best English version is that by James 
Phinney Baxter, published at Portland, Maine, in 1906. {H. P. B.l 

CARTILAGE (Lat. cartilago, gristle), the firm elastic and gristly 
connective tissue in vertebrates. (See Connective Tissues 
and Joints.) 

CARTOON (Ital. cartone, pasteboard), a term used in pictorial 
art in two senses, (i) In painting, a cartoon is used as a model 
for a laige picture in fresco, oil or tapestry, or for statuary. 
It was also formerly employed in glass and mosaic work. When 
cartoons are used in fresco-painting, the back of the design is 
covered with black-lead or other colouring matter; and, this 
side of the picture being applied to the wall, the artist passes over 
the lines of the design with a point, and thus obtains an impression. 
According to another method the outlines of the figures are 
pricked with a needle, and the cartoon, being placed against the 
wall, is “ pounced,** ue, a bag of black colouring-matter is drawn , 
over the perforations, and the outlines are thus transferred to the | 
wall. In fresco-painting, the portions of the cartoon containing 
figures were formerly cut out and fixed (generally in successive | 
sections) upon the moist plaster. Their contour was then traced 
with a pointed instrument, and the outlines appeared lightly I 
incised upon the plaster after the portion of the cartoon was 
withdrawn. In the manufacture of tapestries upon which it 
is wished to give a representation of the figures of cartoons, these 
figures are sometimes cut out, and laid behind or under the woof, 
to guide the operations of the artist. In this case the cartoons 
are coloured. 

Cartoons have been executed by some of the most distinguished 
masters ; the greatest extant performances in this line of art 
are those of Raphael. They are seven in number, coloured in 
distemper; and at present they adorn the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, in South Kensington, having been removed 
thither from their former home, the palace of Hampton Court. 
With respect to their merits, they count among the best of 
Raphael’s productions ; Lanzi even pronounces them to be in 
beauty superior to any thing else the world has ever seen. N ot that 
they all present features of perfect loveliness, and limbs of 
faultless symmetry, — this is far from being the case; but in 
harmony of design, in the universal adaptation of means to one 
great end, and in the grasp of soul which they display, they stand 
among the foremost works of the designing art. The history of 
these cartoons is curious. Leo X. employed Raphael in design- 
ing (in 1515--1516) a series of Scriptural subjects, which were 
first to be finished in cartoons, and then to be imitated in tapestry 
by Flemish artists, and used for the decoration of the Sistine 
Chapel. Two principal sets of tapestries were accordingly 
executed at Arras in Flanders ; but it is supposed that neither 
Leo nor Raphael lived to see them. The set which went to Rome 
was twice carried away by invaders, first in 1 527 and afterwards in 
1798. In the first instance they were restored in a perfect state ; 
but after their return in 1814 one was wanting — the cupidity of 
a Genoese having induced him to destroy it for the sake of 
the precious me^ which it contained. Authorities differ as 
to the original number of cartoons, but there appear to have 
been twenty-five,— some by Raphael himself, assisted by Gian- 
francesco Penni, others by the surviving pupils of Raphael. 

Mila^adrtoons after which the tapestries were woven were not. 


it would seem, restored to Rome, but remained as lumber 
about the manufactory in Arras till after the revolution of the 
Low Countries, when seven of them which had escaped destruc- 
tion were purchased by Charles I., on the recommendation of 
Rubens. They were found much injured, “ holes being pricked 
in them for the weavers to pounce the outlines, and in odier parts 
they were almost cut through by tracing.’* It has never been 
lascerta ined what became of the other cartoons. Three tapestries, 
the cartoons of which by Raphael no longer exist, are in the 
Vatican, — representing the stoning of St Stephen, the conversion 
of St Paul, and St Paul in prison at Philippi. 

Besides the cartoons of Raphael, two, to which an extra- 
ordinary celebrity in art-history attaches, were those executed in 
competition by Leonardo da Vinci and by Michelangelo — the 
former named the Battle of the Standard, and the latter the 
Cartoon of Pisa— soldiers bathing, surprised by the approach of 
the enemy. Both these great works have perished but the 
general design of them has been preserved. In recent times 
some of the most eminent designers of cartoons have been masters 
of the German school, — Cornelius, Kaulbach, Steinle, Fuhrich, 
&c. ; indeed, as a general rule, these artists appear to greater 
advantage in their cartoons than in the completed paintings of 
the same compositions. In England cartoon- work developed con- 
siderably in 1843 and 1844, when a competition was held for the 
decoration of the new Houses of Parliament. Dyce and Maclise 
left examples of uncommon mark in this line. The cartoon by 
Fred. Walker, A.R.A., made to advertise the dramatic version of 
Wilkie Collins’s Woman in White, is now at the Tate Gallery ; and 
cartoons by Ford Madox Brown are in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Kensington. (W. M. R.) 

(2) “ Cartoon ” is also a term now applied to the large political 
drawings in the humorous or satirical papers of the day. At an 
earlier period satirical prints were styled “ caricatures,” and were 
issued separately. Gillray, Rowlandson, the three Cruikshanks, 
Heath and others were popular favourites in tliis class of design. 
Even the insignificant little cuts by Robert Seymour in Figaro in 
London, the diableries in The Fly, and the vulgar and rancorous 
political skits identified with the fiood of scurrilous little papers of 
the time, were dignified by the same term. The long series of 
Political Sketches by H. B.” (John Doyle) were the first ex- 
amples of unexaggerated statement, and fair and decorous 
satire. With the advent of Punch and its various rivals {The 
Peep-Show, The Great Gun, Diogenes and the like), the general 
tone was elevated. Punch at first adopted the word “ pencilling ” 
to describe the ” big cut,” which dealt variously with political 
and social topics. But when in 1843 there was held in West- 
minster Hall the great exhibition of “ cartoons ” from which 
selection was to be made of designs for the decoration in fresco of 
the new Houses of Parliament, Punch jocularly professed to 
range himself alongside the great artists of the day ; so that the 
“ mad designe ” of the reign of Charles I. became the “ cartoon ” 
of that of Queen Victoria. John Leech’s drawing in No. 105 of 
that journal was the first caricature to be called a cartoon : it was 
entitled “ Substance and Shadow : the Poor ask for Bread, and 
the Philanthropy of the State accords — an Exhibition.” Later, 
Punch dropped the word for a while, but the public took it up. 
Yet the New English Dictionary curiously attributes the first use of 
it to Miss Braddon in 1863. 

In England the cartoon, no longer a weapon of venomous 
attack, has come to be regarded as a humorous or sarcastic 
comment upon the topic uppermost in the nation’s mind, a witty 
or saturnine illustration of views already formed, rather than as 
an instrument for the manufacture of public opinion. It has 
almost wholly lost its rancour ; it has totally lost its feiw:ity— 
the evolutionary result of peace and contentment, for satire in its 
more violent and more spontaneous form is but the outcome of 
the dissatisfaction or the rage of the multitude. The cartoon, it is 
agreed, must be suggestive ; it must present a dear idea lucidly 
and, if possible, laughably worked out; and, however reserv^ 
Or restrained it may be, or even, when occasion demands (as in 
the of Sir John Tenniel and some of his imitators), however 
epic in intuition, it must always figure, so to say, as a leading 
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article transformed into a picture. (See Caricature and 
Illustration.) (M. h. S.) 

CARTOUCHE (a French word adapted from the Ital. carioccio, 
a roU of paper^ Med. Lat. carta, for charta, paper), originally a 
roll of paper, parchment or other material, contaimng the charge 
of powder and shot for a firearm, a cartridge (g.v,), which itself^ a 
corruption of cartouche. The term was applied in architecture to 
various forms of ornamentation taking the shape of a scroll, such 
as the volute of an Ionian capital. It was particularly used of a 
sculptured tablet in the shape of a partly unrolled scroll on 
which could be placed an inscription or device. Such “ car- 
touches ” are used for titles, &c., on engravings of maps, plans, 
and the like. The arms of the popes and ecclesiastics of high 
birth were borne on an oval cartouche ; and it is thus particularly 
applied, in Egyptian archaeology, for the oblong device with 
oval ends, enclosing the names of royal personages on the 
monuments. It is properly an oval formed by a rope knotted at 
one end. An amulet of similar shape, as the symbol of the 

name,” was worn by men and women as a protection against 
the blotting out of the name after death. 

CARTRIDGE (corruption of Fr. cartouche), k case, of brass or 
other metal, cardboard, silk, flannel, &c., containing an ex- 
plosive charge, and usually the projectfie also, for small arms and 
ordnance (see Ammunition). 

CARTWRIGHT, EDMUND (1743-1823), English inventor, 
younger brother of Major John Cartwright {q.v,), was bom at 
Mamham, Nottinghamshire, on the 24th of April 1743, and 
educated at Wakefield grammar school. He began his academical 
studies at University College, Oxford, and in 1764 he was elected 
to a fellowship at Magdalen. In 1770 he published Armine and 
Elvira, a legendary poem, which was followed in 1779 by The 
Prince of Peace. In 1779 he was presented to the rectory of 
Goadby Marwood, Leicestershire, to which in 1786 was added 
a prebend in the cathedral of Lincoln. He took the degree 
of D.D. at Oxford in 1806. He would probably have passed 
an obscure life as a country clergyman had not his attention 
been accidentally turned in 1784 to the possibility of applying 
machinery to weaving. The result was that he invented a power- 
loom, for which he took out a patent in 1785 ; it was a rude 
contrivance, though it was improved by subsequent patents 
in 1786 and 1787, and gradually developed into the modem 
power -loom. Removing to Doncaster in 1785, he started a 
weaving and spinning factory ; it did not, however, prove a 
financial success, and in 1793 to surrender it to his 

creditors. A mill at Manchester, in which a number of his 
machines were installed, was wilfully destroyed by fire in 1791. 
In 1789 he patented a wool-combing machine, for which he took 
out further patents in 1790 and 1792 ; it effected large economies 
in the cost of manufacture, but its financial results were not 
more satisfactory to its inventor than those of the power-loom, 
even though in 1801 parliament extended the patent for fourteen 
years. In 1807 a memorial was presented to the government 
urging the benefits that had been conferred on the country by 
the power-loom, and the House of Commons voted him £10,000 
in 1809. He then purchased a small farm at Hollander, near 
Sevenoaks, Kent, where- he spent the rest of his life. He died 
at Hastings on the 30th of October 1823. Other inventions of 
Cartwright^s included a cordelier or machine for making rope 
(1792), and an enrine working with alcohol (1797), together 
with various agricultural implements. 

CARTWRIGHT, JOHN (1740-1824), English parliamentary 
reformer, was bom at Mamham in Nottinghamshire on the 
17th of September 1740, being the elder brother of Edmund 
Cartwright, inventor of the power-loom. He was educated at 
Newark grammar school and Heath Academy in Yorieshire, and 
gt the age of eighteen entered the navy. He was present, in his 
first year of service, at the capture of Cherbourg, and served in 
the following year in the action between Sir JMward Hawke 
and Admiral Conilans. Engaged afterwards under Sir Hugh 
Palliser and Admiral Byron 6n the Newfoundland station, he 
was ai^ihted to act as chief magistrate of tilie settlement ; and 
lie duties of this pest he discharged for five years (1765-1770). 


lU-health necessitated his retirement from active service for a 
time In 1771. When the disputes with the American colonies 
began, he saw clearly that the colonists had right on their side, 
and warmly supported their cause. At the beginning of the war 
he was offered the appointment of first lieutenant to the duke of 
Cumberland, which would have put him on the path of certain 
promotion. But he declined to fight against the cause which 
he felt to be just. In 1774 he published his first plea on behalf 
of the colonists, entitled American Independence the Glory and 
Interest of Great Britain. In the following year, when the 
Nottinghamshire Militia was first raised, he was appointed 
major, and in this capacity he served for seventeen years. He 
was at last illegally superseded, because of his political opinions. 
In 1776 appeared his first work on reform in parliament, which, 
with the exception of Earl Stanhope’s pamphlets (1774), appears 
to have been the earliest publication on the subject. It was 
entitled. Take your Choice — a second edition appearing under 
the new title of The Legislative Rights of the Commonalty vindi- 
cated. The task of his life was thenceforth chiefly the attainment 
of universal suffrage and annual parliaments. In 1778 he con- 
ceived the project of a political association, which took shape in 
1780 as the “ Society for Constitutional Information,” including 
among its members some of the most distinguished men of the 
day. From this society sprang the more famous “ Corresponding 
Society.” Major Cartwright worked unweariedly for the pro- 
motion of reform. He was one of the witnesses on the trial of 
his friends, Horne Tooke, John Thelwall and Thomas Hardy, in 
1794, and was himself indicted for conspiracy in 1819. He was 
found guilty in the following year, and was condemned to pay a 
fine of £100. He died in London on the 23rd of September 1824. 
He had married in 1780, but had no children. In 1831 a monu- 
ment from a design by Macdowell was erected to him in Burton 
Crescent where he had lived. 

The Life and Correspondence of Major Cartwright, edited by his 
niece, F. D. Cartwright, was published in 1826. 

CARTWRIGHT, PETER (1785-1872), American Methodist 
Episcopal preacher, was born on the ist of September 1785 in 
Amherst county, Virginia. His father, a veteran of the War^if 
Independence, took his family to Kentucky in 1790, and livW 
near Lancaster until 1793, Logan county 

near the Tennessee line. Peter received little education, and was 
a gambler at cards and horse-racing until 1801, when he heard 
John Page preach. In June he was received into the church ; 
m May 1802 was licensed as a regular exhorter, becoming known 
as the “ Kentucky Boy ” ; in the autumn of 1802 was licensed to 
form the Livingston circuit around the mouth of the Cumberland 
river ; in 1806 was ordained deacon by Bishop Asbury, and in 
1808 presiding elder by Bishop McKendree, under whose direc- 
tion he had studied theology. He was presiding elder of the 
Wabash district in 1812, and of Green river district in 1813-1816, 
and, after four years on circuit in Kentucky and two as presiding 
elder of the Cumberland district, was transferred in 1823 to the 
Illinois conference, in which he was presiding elder of various 
districts until 1869. Up to 1856 he preached some 14,600 times, 
received some 10,000 persons into the church, and baptized some 
12,000 persons. He died near Pleasant Plains, Sangamon county, 
Illinois, on the 25th of September 1872. He was a typical bark- 
woods preacher, an able, vigorous speaker, and a racy writer. 

See the A utobiography of Peter Cartwright, the Backwoods Preacher, 
edited by W. P. Strickland (New York, 1836). 

CARTWRIGHT, SIR RICHARD JOHN (1835- )> Canadian 

statesman, was bom in Kingston, Canada, on the 4th of 
December 1835, son of the Rev. R. D. Cartwright, chaplain to 
H.M. Forces. In 1863 he entered the Canadian parliament as a 
Conservative, but soon after federation in 1867 quarrelled with 
his party on the question of their financial policy, which he 
considered extravagant. By 1870 the breach was complete, and 
in 1873 he became finance minister of the Liberal ministry of the 
Hon. Alexander Mackenzie. His honesty and economy were 
undoubted, but the latter quality was sometimes ^pushed to 
extr e mes. Prom 1878 to 1896 he was the chief financim critic on 
the side of the Liberal opposition, and on the accession of Sir 
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Wairid Laurier to power in 1896 he became minister of trade 
and comme^ In 189^1899 he represented Canada on the 
A^lo-American joint high commission at Quebec. In 1904 
failii^ health led to his retirement to the senate. He acted 
in Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s absence at the Imperial Conference 
1907 as acting premier. 

CARTWRlGHTf^ THOBIAS {c. 1535-1603), English Puritan 
divine, was bom in Hertfordshire. He studied divinity at St 
John’s Collie, Cambridge, but on Mary’s accession had to leave 
the university, and found occupation as clerk to a counsellor-at- 
law. On the accession of Elizabeth he resumed his theological 
studies, and was soon afterwards elected fellow of St John’s and 
later of Trinity College. In 1564 he opposed John Preston in a 
theological disputation held on the occasion of Elizabeth’s state 
visit, and in ^ following year helped to bring to a head the 
Puritan attitude on church ceremonial and organization. He 
was popular in Ireland as chaplain to the archbishop of Armagh 
(1565-1567), and in 1569 he was appointed Lady M^aret 
professor of divinity at Cambridge ; but John \^itgift, on 
becoming vice-chancellor, deprived him of the post in December 

1570, and — as master of Trinity — of his fellowship in September 

1571, This was a natural consequence of the use which he made 
of his position ; he inveighed bitterly against the hierarchy and 
constitution of the Anglican Church, which he compared unfavour- 
ably with the primitive Christian organization. So keen was the 
struggle between him and Whitgift that the chancellor, William 
Cecil, had to intervene. After his deprivation by Whitgift, 
Cartwright visited Beza at Geneva. He returned to England in 

1572, and might have become professor of Hebrew at Cambridge 
but for his expressed sympathy with the notorious “ Admonition 
to the Parliament” by John Field and Thomas Wilcox. To 
escape arrest he again went abroad, and officiated as clergyman 
to the English residents at Antwerp and then at Middelburg. 
In 1 576 he visited and organized the Huguenot churches of the 
Channel Islands, and after revising the Rhenish version of the 
New Testament, again settled as pastor at Antwerp, declining 
the offer of a chair at St Andrews. In 1585 he returned without 
^ifrmission to London, was imprisoned for a short time, and 
%came master of the earl of Leicester’s hospital at Warwick. 
In 1590 he was summoned before the court of high commission 
and imprisoned, and in 1591 he was once more committed to the 
Fleet. But he was not treated harshly, and powerful influence 
soon secured his liberation. He visited Guernsey (1595-1598), 
and spent his closing years in honour and prosperity at Warwick, 
where he died on the 27th of December 1603. Cptwright w^ a 
man of much culture and originality, but exceedingly impulsive. 
His views were distinctly Presbyterian, and he stoutly opposed 
the Brownists or Independents. He never conceived of a separa- 
tion between church and state, and would probably have refused 
to tolerate any Nonconformity with his reformed national Pres- 
l^terian church. To him, however, the Puritanism of his day 
owed its systematization and much of its force. 

CARTWRIGHT, WILUAM (1611-1643), English dramatist 
and divine, the son of a country gentleman who h^ been reduced 
to keeping an inn, was bom at Northway, Gloucestershire, in 
1611. Anthony k Wood, whose notice of Cartwright is in the 
nature of a panegjnic, gives this account of his origin, which is 
probably correct, ^though it is contradicted by statements made 
m David Lloyd’s Memoirs, He was educated at the free school 
of Qrencester, at Westminster school, and at Christ Church, 
Ox:ford, where he took his M.A. degree in 1635. He became, says 
Wood, ^*the most florid and seraphical preacher in the uni- 
versity,” and appears to have been no less admired as a reader 
in metcqibysics. In 1642 he was made succentor of Salisbux^ | 
cathedral, and in he was chosen junior proctor of the um« | 
vendty. He died on the 29th of November of the same year. 
Cart^p^ht was a ^'son” of Ben Jonson and an especM 
favourite with his contemporaries. The collected edition of hb 
poems (1651) contains commendatory verses by Henry Lawes, 
who set some of his songs to music, by Izaak Walton, Alexander 
Brome, Henry Vaug^ and others, and the king wore moiuning 
pn the day of hb funeS||^ Hb plays are, with the exception of 


The Ordinary, extremely fantastic in plot, and stilted and 
artificial in treatment. They are: The Royd Slave {16^6), 
produced by the students of Christ Church before the king and 
queen, with music by Henry Lawes ; The Lady Errant (acted, 
1635-1636 ; printed, 1651) ; The Siege, or Lovers Convert (printed 
1651). In The Ordinary (1635 ?) he f^oduced a comedy of real 
life, m imitation of Jonson, representing pot-house society. It 
b reprinted in Dodsley’s Old P/cyr (ed. Hazlitt, vol. xii.). 

OARUCATE, or Carrucate (from the Med. Lat. carrucata, 
from earruea, ei wheeled plough), a measure of land, based 
probably on the area that could be ploughed by a team of oxen in 
a year ; hence carucage ” means a tax levied on each caru- 
cate ” ^ l and (see Hide). 

OARUPANO, a town and port of the state of Bermudez, 
Venezuela, 65 m. N.E. of the city of CumanA. Pop. {1908, 
estimate) 8600. Carupano is situated on the Caribbean coast 
at the opening of two valleys, and is a port of call for several 
regular steamship lines. Its mean annual temperature b 81*’ F., 
but the climate is healthy, because of its open situation on the 
coast. The country immediately behind the town is rough, 
but there b a considerable export of cacAo, coffee, sugar, cotton, 
timber and rum. 

OARUS, KARL GUSTAV (1789-1869), German physiologist 
and psychologist, distinguished also as an art critic and a land- 
scape painter, was bom and educated at Leipzig. After a course 
in chemistry, he began the systematic study of medicine and in 
x8ii became a Privat docent. On the subject which he selected 
(comparative anatomy) no lectures had previously been given 
at Leipzig, and Carus soon established a reputation as a medical 
teacher. In the war of 1813 he was director of the military 
hospital at Pfaffendorf, near Leipzig, and in 1814 professor to the 
new medical college at Dresden, where he spent the remainder 
of hb life. He was made royal physician in 1827, and a privy 
councillor in 1862. He died on the 28th of July 1869. In 
philosophy Carus belonged to the school of Schelling, and his 
works are thoroughly impregnated with the spirit of tlmt system. 
He regarded inherited tendency as a proof that the cell has a 
certain psychic life, and pointed out that individual differences 
are less marked in the lower than in the higher organisms. Of 
his many works the most important are; — Grundziige der 
vergleichenden Anatomic und Physiologic (Dresden, 1828) ; 
System der Physiologic (2nd ed., 1847-1849); Psyche: zur 
Entwickelungsgeschichie d^ Seele (1846, 3rd ed. Stuttgart, 1860^ ; 
Physis, zwr Geschichte des leiblichen Lebens (Stuttgart, 1851); 
Natur und Idee (Vienna, 1861); Symbolik des menschlichen 
Gestalts (Leipz., 1853, 2nd ed., 1857) ; Adas der Kranioskopie 
(2nd ed. Leipz., 1864) ; Vergleichmde Psychologic (Vienna, 1866). 

See his autobiography. Lebenserinnerungen und DenkwUrdigkeiten 
(4 vols., 1865-1866) ; K. von Reichenbach, Odische Erwiederungen 
an die Herren Professoren Fortlage . . . und Hofratk Carus (1856). 
His England und SchotUand im Jahre 1844 translated by S. C. 
Davison (1846). 

CARUS, MARCUS AURELIUS, Roman emperor a.d. 282-283, 
was bom probably at Narbona (more correctly, Narona) in 
Illyria, but was educated at Rome. He was a senator, and had 
filled various civil and military posts before he was appointed 
prefect of the praetorian guards by the emperor Probus, after 
whose murder at Sirmium he was proclaimed emperor by the 
soldiers. Although Carus severely avenged the death of Probus, 
he was himself suspected of having been an accessory to the 
deed. He does not seem to have returned to Rome after hb 
accession, but contented himself with an announcement of the 
fact to the senate. Bestowing the title of Caesar upon hb sons 
Carinus and Numerianus, he l^t Carinus in charge of the western 
portion of the empire, and topk Numerianus with him on the 
exqiedition against the Persians which had been contemplated by 
Piobus. Having defeated the Quadi and Sarmatians on the 
Danube, Carus proceeded through Thrace and Asia Minor, 
conquei^ Mesopotamb, pressed on to Seleuda and Ctesiphon^ 
and carried hb arms beyond the Tigris, But b(^)es of further 
conquest were cut short by hb death. One da^, after a violent 
stor^ |t was announced that he was dead. &s death was var- 
iduriy attributed to disease, the e ff ects of bghtning, or a wound 
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received in a campa%(n against the Huns ; but it seems more 
probable that he was murder^ by the soldiers, who were averse 
from further campaigns against Persia, at iikb instigation of 
Arrius Aper, prefect of the p^torian guard. Cams seems to 
have belied the hopes entertained of him on his accession, and 
to have developed mto a morose and suspicious tyrant. 

CHg 

OARVACROI^ or Cymophenol, CjoHjjOH, or 

CsH,(iso). 

a constituent of the ethereal oil of Origanum htrium, oil of thyme, 
oil obtained from pepperwort and wild bergamot. It may 
be synthetically prep^d by the fusion of cymol sulphonic 
acid with caustic potash; by the action of nitrous acid on 
i-methyl-2-amino-4-propyl benzene; by prolonged heating 
of 5 parts of camphor with i part of iodine ; or by heating 
carvol with glacial phosphoric acid. It is extracted from 
Origanum oil by means of a lo % potash solution. It is a thick 
oil which sets at - 20^ C. to a mass of crystals of melting point C, 
and boiling point 236-237® C. Oxidation with ferric chloride 
converts it into dicarvacrol, whilst phosphorus pentachloride 
transforms it into chlorcymol. 

CARVAJAL, ANTONIO FERNANDEZ (d. 1659), a Portuguese 
Marano (q-v.) or Crypto-Jew, who came to England in the reign 
of Charles I. He was the first “ endenizened ** Jew in England, 
and by his extensive trade with the West Indies rendered con- 
siderable services to the Commonwealth. Besides his commercial 
value to Cromwell, Carvajal was politically useful also, for he 
acted as “ intelligencer.” When Manasseh ben Israel in 1655 
petitioned for the return of the Jews who had been expeUed 
by Edward I., Carvajal took part in the agitation and ^Idly 
avowed his Judaism. Carvajal may be termed the founder 
of the Anglo- J ewish community. He died in 1659. 

See Lucien Wolf, The First English Jew/’ Trans. Jewish 
Historical Society, ii. 14, 

GARVAJAI^ LUISA DE (i56S-'i6i4), Spanish missionary in 
England, was bom at Jaraicejo in Estremadura on the 2nd of 

J anuary 1568. Her father, Don Francisco de Carvajal, was the 
ead of an old and wealthy family which produced many men 
of note. Her mother. Dona Maria, belonged to the powerful 
house of Mendoza. Both were people of pious character. The 
mother died in 1572 from a fever contracted while visiting the 
poor, and the father took the disease from his wife, and died of it. 
Luisa and a brother were left to the care of their grand-aunt 
Maria Chacon, governess of the young children of Philip II. 
On her death they passed to the care of their maternal uncle, 
Francisco Hurtado de Mendoza, count of Almazan. The 
count, who was named viceroy of Navarre by Philip II., was an 
able public servant in whom reli^ous zeal was carried to the 
point of inhuman asceticism. IBs niece attracted his favour 
by her manifest disposition to the religious life ; she sent her 
own share of dinner to the poor, ate brc^n meats, wore a chain 
next her sldn, and invited humiliation ; and at the age of seven* 
teen she was instructed by the count to make a surrender of her 
will to two female servants whom he set over her, and by whom 
she was repeatedly scourged while naked, trampled upon and 
otherwise ill-treated. But when Luisa came of age she refused 
to enter a religious house, and decided to devote herself to the 
conversion of England. The execution of the Jesuit emissary 
priest, Henry Walpole, in 1596 had moved her deeply, and she 
prepared herself by learning English and by the study of divinity, 
A lawsuit with her brotl^ caused temporary d^y, but she 
secured her share of the family fortune, which she devoted to 
founding a college for English Jesuits at Louvain; it was 
transferred tp Watten near Se^t Omer in 1612, and lasted till 
the suppression of the. ^der« In 1605 she was ^owed to go to 
England. She established herself under the protection of the 
Spanish ambassador, whose bouse was in the Barbican. From 
place of safety she carried on an active and successful propa- 
gwda. She mads herself conspicuous by her attentions to the 
Gunpowder Plot prisoners^ and won oonverts^partly by persuasion, 
partly fay helping women of the very poorest clam in childbirth. 



and taking charge of the children. Her activity at tract e d the 
attention of the authorities, and she was arrested in i6o8« But 
the proftection of the Spanish ambassador Zuniga, and the desire 
of King James L to stand well with Spain, secured her release. 
In 16x3, while staying at a house in Spitalfields, where she had 
in fact set up a disguised nunnery, she was arrested with all the 
inmates by the pursuivants of Abtet, archbishop of Canterbury, 
who had been on the watch for some time. Her release was again 
secured by the new Spanish ambassador Gondotnar, who played 
with effect on the weakness of King James. By this time, 
however, the Spanish authorities had begun to discover that 
she was a political danger to them, and recalled her. Lui^ 
who had hoped for the crown of martyrdom, was bitterly dis- 
appointed, and resisted the order. Before she could be forced 
to obey she died in the Spanish ambassador’s house on her 
birthday, the 2nd of Janua^ 1614. Her body remained as an 
object of admiration for months till it was carried back to Spain. 

The original authority for the life of Luisa de Carvajal is La Vida y 
Virtudes de la Venerable Virgen DoHa Luisa de Carvajal y Mendosa 
(Madrid, 1632), by the Licentiate Lorenzo Mufloz. It is founded 
on her own papers collected by her English confessor Michael Wal- 
pole. It is largely autobiographical, and contains some examples 
of her verse. The Vida y Virtudes is summarized by Southey in 
his Letters from Spain and Portugal (1808). A life was written by 
Lady Gcorgiana Fullerton (1873), in which much that is shocking to 
modem sentiment is concealed. See also Quatre Portraits de femmes, 
by La Comtesse R. de Courson (Paris, 1895). There are several 
references to Luisa de Carvajal in the Records of the English Province 
of the Society of Jesus, by Henry Foley (1877-1883). (D. H.) 

CARVER, JOHN (1575 ?-i62i), one of the “ Pilgrim Fathers,” 
first governor of the Plymouth colony in Amenca, was bom, 
probably in Nottinghamshire, England, about 1575. Owing 
to religious persecution at home he took refuge in Holland 
about 1607, and eventually became a deacon in the church at 
Leiden of which John Robinson was the pastor. In 1620 he 
emigrated to America in the Mayflower,” and founded the 
Plymouth colony. Before leaving England he had probably 
been elected governor ; after the signing of the famous “ Com- 
pact ” this election was confirmed ; and on the 23rd of March 
1620 (1621 N.S.) Carver was re-elected for the ensumg year. 
Early in April, however, he died from the effects of sunstroke. ** 

CARVER, JONATHAN (c. 1725-1780), American traveller, 
was born probably in Canterbury, Connecticut. The date 
usually given for his birth, 1732, is now considered too late, since 
he was apparently married in 1746. In early life he followed the 
trade of a shoemaker and subsequently served with the pro- 
vincial forces in the French and Indian wars. According to 
his “ Journal ” he conceived the idea, after the peace of 1763, 
of exploring Great Britain’s newly acquired territory in the 
north-west. He is said to have set out in 1766, journeyed west- 
ward by way of the Straits of Mackinac and the Fox and 
Wisconsin rivers to the Mississippi, viewed the Falls of 
St Anthony, lived for some time among the Indians, and received 
from them a grant of 100 sq. m. of territoi^ between the Missis- 
sippi and St Croix rivers. Returning east in 1768 by way of the 
north shore of Lake Superior he proceeded in 1769 to England, 
where he presented a letter oi introducticn to Benjamin Franklin, 
and made vain efforts to. interest the board of trade in his in- 
vestigations. In 1778 there was published in London what 
purported to be his own narrative of his explorations under the 
title of Travels through the Interior Parts of North America in 
the Years 1766, 1767 and 1768, It had an immediate success, 
was translated into French, German and Dutch, and was long 
generally accepted as a truthful narrative of his travels and 
observations, and as oneof the highest authorities on the mamert, 
customs and lai^uage of the Indians of the northern Mississippi 
vall^. Carver died in London on the 31st of January 17^, 
having married a second time in England although his first wife 
was sm living in America. 

Soon after his death a new edition of the Trat^sB was brought 
out by the well-known Quaker physician and author, Dr John 
Cbakley Lettsom (1744-1815), who “ edited ” the work and 
furnished a biographic^ introduction. Some doubt seems to 
have been early entertained as to the real authorship of the 
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work, Oliver Wolcott in 179a writing to Jedediah Morse, the 
geographer, that Carver was too unlettered to have written it, 
and that in his belief the book was the work of some Hterary 
hack. Careful investigation of Indian life and north-western 
history, notably by H. R. Schoolcraft in 1823, William H. 
Keating in his narrative of Major Long’s Expedition (1824), 
and Robert Greenhow in his History of Oregon (1844), showed 
a remarkable similarity between the Travels and the accounts 
of several French authorities, but these criticisms were scarcely 
noticed by later writers. Finally Professor E. G. Bourne, in a 
paper contributed to the American Historical Review for January 
1906, proved beyond dispute that the bulk of Carver’s alleged 
narrative was merely a close paraphrase of Charlevoix’s Journal , 
La Hontan’s New Voyages to North America, and James Adair’s 
History of the American Indians, Professor Bourne’s theory 
is that the entire book was probably the work of the facile 
Dr Lcttsom, whose personal relations with Carver are known 
to have been intimate, the journal ” alone, which constituted 
an inconsiderable part of the whole, having been, in part, 
founded on Carver’s random notes and recollections. 

See also J, G. Godfrey, Jonathan Carver ; His Travels in the 
North-west, n66-iy68 (No. 5 of the Parkman Club Publications, 
Milwaukee, wis., 1896). and Daniel S. Durric, " Captain Jonathan 
Carver and the Carver Grant,” in vol. vi. of the Wisconsin Historical 
Society’s Collections (1872). 

CARVING. To carve (A.S. ceorfan ; connected with Gr. 
ypd<l>€iv) is to cut, whatever the material ; but apart from 
the domestic sense of carving meat, the word is more parti- 
cularly associated with the art of sculpture. The name of 
sculptor (see Sculpture) is commonly reserved for the great 
masters of the art, especially in stone and marble, while that of 
carver is given to the artists or workmen who execute the sub- 
ordinate decorations of architecture. The word is also specially 
applied to sculpture in ivory (q.v.) and its substitutes, and in 
wood (see Wood-Carving) and other soft materials (see also Gem). 

CARVING AND GILDING, two allied operations which for- 
merly were the most prominent features in the important 
industry of frame-making. The craftsmen who pursued the 
occupation were known as “ carvers and gilders,” and the terms 
still continue to be the recognized trade-name of frame-making, 
although very little of the ornamentation of frame-work is now 
accomplished by carving, and much of the so-called gilt orna- 
ment is produced without the use of gold. The trade has to do 
primarily with the frames of pictures, engravings and mirrors, 
but many of the light decorative fittings of houses, finished in 

composition ” and gilt work, are also entrusted to the carver 
and gilder. Fashion in picture frames, like all fashions, fluctuates 
greatly. Mouldings of the prevailing sizes and patterns are 
generdly manufactured in special factories, and supplied in 
lengths to carvers and gilders ready for use. A large proportion 
of such mouldings, especially those of a cheaper and inferior 
quality, are made in Germany. What is distinctively known 
as a German ” moulding is a cheap imitation of gilt work made 
by lacquering over the surface of a white metallic foil. German 
artisans are also very successful in the preparation of imitation 
of veneers of rosewood, mahogany, walnut and other orna- 
mental woods. The more expensive .mouldings are either in 
wood (such as oak or mahogany), in veneers of any expensive 
ornamental wood, or real gilt. 

A brief outline of the method of making a gilt frame, enriched 
with composition ornaments, may be taken as a characteristic 
example of the operations of the frame-maker. The foundation 
of such a frame is soft pine wood, in which a moulding of the 
required size and section is rougWy run. To prevent warping 
the moulding is, or ought to be, made from two or more pieces 
of wood glued together. The moulding is “ whitened up,” or 
prepared for gilding by covering it with repeated coatings of a 
mixture of finely powdered whiting and size. When a sufficient 
thickness of the whitening mixture has been applied, the whole 
surface is carefully smoothed off with pumice-stone and glass- 
paper, care' being taken to keep the angles and curves clear and 
sMi^. Were a plain gilt moulding only desired, it would now 
be ready for gilding ; but when the frame is to be enriched 


it first receives the composition ornaments. Composition, or 
“ compo,” is a mixture of fine glue, white resin, and linseed oil 
well tailed together, with as much rolled and sifted whiting 
added as makes the whole into a doughy mass while hot. Tliis 
composition is worked in a hot state into moulds of boxwood, 
and so pressed in as to take up every ornamental detail. On its 
removal from the mould all superfluous matter is trimmed away, 
and the ornament, while yet •soft and plastic, is laid on the 
moulding, and fitting into all the curves, &c., is fixed with glue. 
The ornamental surface so prepared quickly sets and becomes 
very hard and brittle. When very large bold ornaments are 
wanted for frames of unusual size they are moulded in papier 
m&chS, Two methods of laying on gold — oil-gilding and water- 
gilding — are practised, the former being used for frames broken 
up with enrichments. For oil-gilding the moulding is prepared 
with two coats of fine thin size to fill the pores of the wood, 
and afterwards it receives a coat of oil gold-size, which consists 
of a mixture of boiled liaseed oil and ochre. When this f^old- 
size is in a “ tacky ” or “ sticky ” condition, gold-leaf is laid on 
and carefully pressed over and into all parts of the surface ; and 
when covered with a coat of finish-size the gilding is complete. 
Water-gilding is applied to plain mouldings and all considerable 
unbroken surfaces, and is finished either “ matt ” or burnished. 
For these styles of work the mouldings are properly sized, and 
after the size (which for “ matt ” is red in colour and for burnish 
blue) is dry the gold is laid on with water. Matt-work is pro- 
tected with one or two coats of finish-size ; but burnished gold 
is finished only by polishing with an agate burnisher — no size 
or water being allowed to touch such surfaces. The mitring up 
of frames, the mounting and fitting up of paintings, engravings, 
&c., involve too many minor operations to be noticed here in 
detail ; but these, with the cutting and fitting of glass, cleaning 
and repairing pictures and prints, and similar operations, all 
occupy the attention of the carver and gilder. 

CARY, ALICE (1820-1871), and PHOEBE (T824--1871), 
American poets, were born at Mount Healthy, near Cincinnati, 
Oliio, respectively on the 26th of April 1820 and the 4th of 
September 1824. Their education was largely self-acquired, 
and their work in literature was always done in unbroken com- 
panionship, Their poems were first collected in a volume 
entitled Poems of Alice and Phoebe Carey [5tr] (1850). In 1850- 
1851 they removed to New York, where the two sisters, befriended 
by Rufus W. Griswold (1815-1857), the ^wa^-dictator of American 
verse, and Horace Greeley, occupied a prominent position in 
literary circles. In 1868-1869 Alii'e Cary served for a short 
time as the first president of Sorosis, the first woman’s club 
organized in New York. Alice, who was much the more volu- 
minous writer of the two, wrote prose sketches and novels, now 
almost forgotten, and various volumes of verse, notably The 
LoveVs Diary (1868). Her lyrical poem, Pictures of Memory, 
was much admired by Edgar Allan Poe. Phoebe published two 
volumes of poems (1854 and 1868), but is best known as the 
author of the hymn “ Nearer Home,” beginning “ One sweetly 
solemn thought,” written in 1852. Alice died in New York City 
on the i2th of February 1871, and Phoebe in Newport, Rhode 
Island, on the 3 1 st of J uly of the same year. The collected Poetical 
Works of Alice and Phoebe Cary were published in Boston in 1886. 

See Mrs Mary Clemmer Ames’s Memorial of Alice and Phoebe Cary 
(New York, 1873). 

CARY, ANNIE LOUISE (1842- ), American singer, was 

bom in Wayne, Maine, on the zzndbf October 1842. She studied 
in Milan, and made her d^but as an operatic contralto in Copen- 
hagen in 1868. She had a successful European career fbr several 
years, singing in Stockholm, Paris and London, and made 
her New York first appearance in 1870. She only onw re^ 
turned to Europe for a brilliant Russian tour, and until she 
retired in 1882, on her marriage to Charles M. Raymond, she was 
the most popular singer in America. 

CARY, HENRY ntANCIS (i 772 -i 844 )> TS^riglish author and 
translator, was bom at Gibraltar on the 6th of December 1772, 
the sent of a captain in the army. He was educated at the 
grammar schools of Rugby, Sutton Coldfi^ and Birminghafn, 




and at Christ Church, Oxford, which he entered in X790. He 
took holy orders, and was presented in 1797 to the vicarage of 
Abbott’s Bromley in Staffordshire. This benefice he held till 
his death. In 1800 he was also presented to the vicarage of 
Kingsbury in Warwickshire. While still at school he had become 
a regular contributor to the Gentleman^s Magazine, and had 
publwhed a volume of Sonnets and Odes, At Christ Church he 
devoted much time to the study of French and Italian literature ; 
and the fruits of these studies appeared in the notes to his classic 
translation of Dante. The version of the Inferno was published 
in 1805, together with the original text. Soon afterwards Cary 
moved to London, where he became reader at Berkeley chapel, 
and subsequently lecturer at Chiswick and curate of the Savoy. 
His version of the whole Divina Commedia did not appear till 
1814. It was published at Cary’s own expense, as the publisher 
refused to undertake the risk, owing to the failure incurred over 
the Inferno, The translation was brought to the notice of 
Samuel Rogers by Thomas Moore. Rogers made some additions 
to an article on it by Ugo Foscolo in the Edinburgh Review, 
This article, and praise bestowed on the work by Coleridge in a 
lecture at the Royal Institution, led to a general acknowledg- 
ment of its merit. Cary’s Dante thus gradually took its f^ce 
among standard works, passing through four editions in the 
translator’s lifetime. It has the great merits of accuracy, 
idiomatic vigour and readableness ; it preserves the sincerity and 
vividness of the original ; and, although many rivals have since 
appeared in the field, it still holds an honourable place. Its 
blank verse, however, cannot represent the close^woven texture j 
and the stately music of the terza rima of the original. In 
1824 Cary published a translation of The Birds of Aristophanes, ' 
and, about 1834, of the Odes of Pindar. In 1826 he was appointed 
assistant-librarian in the British Museum, a post which he held 
for about eleven years. He resigned because the appointment 
of keeper of the printed books, which should have been his in 
the ordinary course of promotion, was refused liim when it fell 
vacant. In 1841 a crown pension of £200 a year, obtained 
through the efforts of Samuel Rogers, was conferred on him. i 
Cary’s Lives of the Early French Poets, and Lives of English Poets 
(from Johnson to Henry Kirke White), intended as a continuation 
of Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, were published in a collected form 
in 1846. He died in London on the 14th of August 1844, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 

A memoir was published by his son, Henry Cary, in 1847. 

CARYATIDES (Latinized from the Greek ; the plural of 
Caryatis, i,e, a woman of Caryae in Laconia), in architecture, 
the term given to the draped female figures used for piers or 
supports, as found in the porticos of the Erechtheum and of the 
Treasury of Cnidus at Delphi (see Greek Art, fig. 17). 

CARYL, JOSEPH (1602-1673), English Nonconformist divine, 
was bom in London in 1602. He graduated at Exeter College, 
Oxford, and became preacher at Lincoln’s Inn. He frequently 
preached before the X/)ng Parliament, and was a member of 
the Westminster Assembly in 1643. By order of the parliament 
he attended Charles I. in Holmby House, and in 1650 he was 
sent with John Owen to accompany Cromwell to Scotland. 
In 1662 he was ejected from his church of St Magnus near 
London Bridge, but continued to minister to an Independent 
congregation in London till his death in March 1673, when 
John Owen succeeded him. His piety and learning are displayed 
m his ponderous commentary on Job (12 vols., 419., 1651-1666 ; 
2nd ed., 2 vols., fol. 1676-1677). 

CARYOPHYLLACEAE, a botanical order of dicotyledonous 
plants, containing about 60 genera with 1300 species, and 
widely distributed, especially in temperate, alpine and arctic 
regions. The plants are herbs, sometimes booming shrubby at 
the base, with opposite, simple, generally uncut leaves and 
swollen nodes. The main axis ends in a flower (definite inflor- 
escence), and flower-bearing branches are borne one on each 
side by which the branchii^is Often continued (known technic- 
ally as a dichasial cyme). 7 ^ flowers are regular, with four or 
five sepals which are free or joined to form a tube in their lower 
portion, the same number of petals, free and springing from below 
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the ova^, twice as many stamens, inserted with the petals, 
and a pistil of two to five carpels joined to form an ovary con- 
taining a large number of ovules on a central placenta and bearing 



Fig. I. — Stitchwort {Stellaria Bolostea) nat, size, i, Flower 
cut vertically ; 2, seed ; 3, same cut vertically ; 4, same cut 
horizontally. 

two to five styles ; the ovary is one-celled or incompletely 
partitioned at the base into three to five cells ; honey is secreted 
at the base of the stamens. The fruit is a capsule containing a 
large number of small seeds and opening by apical teeth ; the 
seed contains a floury endosperm and a curved embryo. 

The order is divided into two well-defined tribes which are 



distinguished by the character of the flower and the arrangements 
for ensuring pollination. 

Tribe I. Alsineae : the sepals are free and the flowers are open, 
with spreading petals, and the honey which is secreted at the 
base of the stamens is exposed to the visits of short-tongued 
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insects^ such as flies and small bees ; the petals are white in 
colour. It includes several British genera, Cerastium (mouse- 

ear chickwe^), SteUaria (fig. i) 
(stitchwort and chickweed), 
Arenaria (sandwort), Sagina 
(pearlwort), Spergida (spurrey) 
and Spergularid (sandwort 
spurrey). 

Tribe II. Sileneae : the sepals 
are joined below to form a 
narrow tube, in which stand the 
long claws of the petals and the 
stamens, partly closing the tube 
and rendering the honey in- 
accessible to all but long-tongued 
insects such as the larger bees and 
Lcpidoptera. The flowers are 
often red. It includes several 
British genera : — Dianthus (pink) 
(fig. 2), Silene (catchfly, bladder 
campion). Lychnis (campion, L. 
Flos-Cuctdi is ragged robin), and 
Githago or Agrostemma (corn 
cockle). Several, such as Lychnis 
vesperiina, Silene nutans and 
others, are night-flowering, open- 
ing their flowers and becoming scented in the evening or at 
night, when they are visited by night flying-moths. 

The plants of this order are of little or no economic value ; 
soap-wort, Saponaria officinalis, forming a lather in water was 
formerly officinal. Dianthus (carnation and pink) Gypsophila, 
Lychnis and others are garden plants. 

CASABIANCA, RAPHAEL, Comte de (1738-1825), French 
general, was descended from a noble Corsican family. In 1769 
he took the side of France against Genoa, then mistress of the 
island. In 1793, having entered the service of the revolutionary 
government, he was appointed lieutenant-general in Corsica in 
place of Pascale Paoli, who was outlawed for intrigues with 
England. For his defence of Calvi against the English he was 
appointed general of division, and he served in Italy from 1794 
to 1798. After the i8th of Brumaire he entered the senate and 
was made count of the empire in 1806. In 1814 he joined the 
party of Louis XVIII., rejoined Napoleon during the Hundred 
Days, and in 1819 succeeded again in entering the chamber of 
peers. 

His nephew, Louis de Casabianca (1752-1798), entered the 
French navy, served in the convoy of the French troops sent to 
aid the revolted American colonies, and took part in various 
naval actions off the North American coast. He became captain 
in 1790, represented Corsica in the (invention, and then received 
command of the Orient, which at the battle of the Nile bore 
the flag of Admiral Brueys. When the latter was killed, Casa- 
bianca took command, and rather than surrender blew up his 
ship after the crew had been saved. His son, Giacomo Jocante, 
a boy of ten years of age, refused to leave the ship and died 
with his father. This heroic act was the theme of poems 
by Ecouchard Lebrun and Andr6 Chenier, as well as by Mrs 
Hemans. 

CASABLANCA (DofW Baida, “ the white house ”), a seaport 
on the Atlantic coast of Morocco, in 33® 27' N., 7® 46' W. It 
is a wool and grain port for central Morocco, chiefly for the 
provinces of Tadla and Shawia. Third in importance of the 
towns on the Moorish coast, unimpeded by bar or serious rocks, 
the roadstead is exposed to the north-west winds. There is 
anchorage for steamers in 5 to 6 fathoms. Vessels were loaded 
and discharged by lighters from the beach. In May 1907 the 
construction began of harbour works which afford sheltered 
accommodation for ships at all states of the tide. The value of 
the foreign trade of the port for the period 1897-1907 was about 
/750.000 a year. A railway to Bcr Reshid, the first section of a 
fine mteniftd to tap Ae rich a^cultural region of which Casa- 
lilatlca is the port, was opened in September 1908, being the first 


railway built in Morocco. The population, about 20,000, includes 
numerous foreign merchants, Franciscan and Protestant missions, 
and a consular corps. Built by the Portuguese upon the site 
of the once prosperous town of Anfa, which they had destroyed 
in 1468, Casablanca was held by them for some time, till trouble 
with the natives compelled them to abandon it. In August 
1907, in consequence of the murder of a number of French and 
Spanish workmen engaged on the harbour works, the town was 
bombarded and occupied by the French (see Morocco : History). 

OASALE MONFBRRATO, a town and episcopal see of Pied- 
mont, Italy, in the province of Alessandria, 21 m. N.N.W. by 
rail from the town of Alessandria. Pop. (1901) 18,874 (town) ; 
31,370 (commune). It lies in the plain on the right bank of the 
Po, 377 ft. above sea-level, and is a junction for Mortara, Vercelli, 
Chivasso and Asti ; it is also connected by steam tramways 
with Alessandria, Vercelli and Montemagno. The fine Lombard 
Romanesque cathedral, originally founded in 742, was rebuilt 
in the early 12th century and consecrated in 1106 ; it suffered 
from restoration in 1706, but has been brought back to its original 
form. It contains some good pictures. The church of S. 
Domenico is a good Renaissance edifice, and there are some fine 
palaces. The church of S. Ilario is said to occupy the site of a 
pagan temple, but the name of the ancient town (if any) which 
occupied this site is not known. About 10 m. distant is the 
Sacro Monte di Crea, with eighteen chapels on its slopes con- 
taining terra-cotta groups of statues, resembling tho.se at Varallo. 
Casale Monferrato was given by Charlemagne to the church of 
Vercelli, but obtained its liberty from Frederick I. (Barbarossa). 
It was sacked by the troops of Vercelli, Alessandria and Milan 
in 1215, but rebuilt and fortified in 1220. It fell under the power 
of its marquises in 1292, and became the chief town of a small 
state. In 1 536 it passed to the Gonzagas of Mantua, who fortified 
it very strongly. It has since been of considerable importance 
as a fortress ; it successfully resisted the Austrians in 1849, and 
was strengthened in 1852. There is a large Portland cement 
factory here. 

CASAMARl, a Cistercian abbey in the province of Rome, 
6 m. E.S.E. of Veroli. It marks the site of Cereatae, the birth- 
place of Marius, afterwards known, as inscriptions attest, as 
Cereatae Marianae, having been separated perhaps by the 
triumvirs, from the territory of Arpinum. We find it under 
the early empire as an independent community. The abbey is 
a fine example of Burgundian early -Gothic (1203-12 17), 
paralleled in Italy by Fossanuova alone (which is almost con- 
temporary with it), and is very well preserved. 

See C. Enlart, “ Origines fran9aises de Tarchitecture gothique en 
Italic'* {Bibliothique des icoles frangaises d'AMnes et de Rome, fasc. 
66), (Paris, 1894). 

CASANOVA DE SEINGALT, GIOVANNI JACOPO (1725-1798), 
Italian adventurer, was bom at Venice in 1725. His father 
belonged to an ancient and even noble family, but alienated 
his friends by embracing the dramatic profession early in life. 
He made a runaway marriage with Zanetta Farusi, the beautiful 
daughter of a Venetian shoemaker; and Giovanni was their 
eldest child. When he was but a year old, his parents, taking a 
journey to London, left him in charge of his grandmother, 
who, perceiving his precocious and lively intellect, had him 
educated far above her means. At sixteen he passed his ex- 
amination and entered the seminary of St Cypnan in Venice, 
from which he was expelled a short time afterwards for some 
scandalous and immoral conduct, which would have cost him his 
liberty, had not his mother managed somehow to procure him a 
situation in the household of the Cardinal Acquaviva. He made 
but a short stay, however, in that prelate’s establishment, all 
restraint being irksome to his wayward disposition, and took 
to travelling. Then began that existence of adventure and 
intrigue which only ended with his death. He visited Rome, 
Naples, Corfu and Constantinople. By turns journalist, preacher, 
abM, diplomatist, he was nothing very loi^, ^cept homme d 
bonnes fortunes, which profession he cultivated till the end of his 
da3^.^ to 1755, hai?^ returned to Venice, he was denounced 
as a spy and imprisoned. On the xst of November 1756 he 
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Fig. 3. 


a, Pistil of Cerastium hirsu- 
tum cut vertically ; o, uni- 
locular or monothecal ovaiy; 
p, free central placenta; g, 
ovules ; s, styles. 

b. The same cut horizontally, 
and the halves separated so as 
to show the interior of the 
cavity of the ovary 0, with the 
free central placenta p, covered 
with ovules g. 
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succeeded in escaping, and made his way to Paris. Here he was 
made director of the state lotteries^ gained much hnancial 
reputation and a considerable fortune, and frequented the 
society of the most notable French men and women of the day. 
In 1759 he set out again on his travels. He visited in turn the 
Netherlands, South Germany, Switzerland — where he made the 
acquaintance of Voltaire, — Savoy, southern France, Florence — 
whence he was expelled, — and Rome, where the pope gave him 
the order of the Golden Spur. In 1761 he returned to Paris, 
and for the next four or five years lived partly here, partly in 
England, South Germany and Italy. In 17^ he was in Berlin, 
where he refused the offer of a post made him by Frederick 11. 
He then travelled by way of Riga and St Petersburg to Warsaw, 
where he was favourably received by King Stanislaus Ponia- 
towski. A scandal, followed by a duel, forced him to flee, and he 
returned by a devious route to Paris, only to find a lettre de 
cachet awaiting him, which drove him to seek refuge in Spain. 
Expelled from Madrid in 1769, he went by way of Aix — ^where he 
met C^liostro — to Italy once more. From 1774, with which 
year his rqemoirs close, he was a police spy in the service of the 
Venetian inquisitors of state ; but in 1782, in consequence of a 
satirical libel on one of his patrician patrons, he had once more 
to go into exile. In 1785 he was appointed by Count Waldstein, 
an old Paris acquaintance, his librarian at the chateau of Dux 
in Bohemia. Here he lived until his death, which probably 
occurred on the 4th of June 1798. 

The main authority for Casanova's life is liis Mhnoires (12 vols., 
Leipzig, 1826-1838 ; later ed. in 8 vols., Paris, 1885), which were 
written at Dux. They are clever, well written and, above all, 
cynical, and interesting as a trustworthy picture of the morals and 
manners of the times. Among Casanova's other works may be 
mentioned Confutasione della storia del governo Veneto d’Ameht 
de la Houssaye (Amsterdam, 1769), an attempt to ingratiate himself 
with the Venetian government ; and the Histoire of his escape from 
rison (Leipzig, 1788; reprinted Bordeaux, 1884; Eng. trans. 
y P. Villars. 1892). Ottmann's Jacob Casanova (Stuttgart, 1900) 
contains a bibliography. 

CMAB GRANDBS (‘\Great Houses ’ 0 , a small village of 
Mexico, in the state of Chihuahua, situated on the Casas Grandes 
or San Miguel river, about 35 m. S. of Llanos and 150 m. N.W. of 
the city of Chihuahua. The railway from Ciudad Judrez to 
Terrazas passes through the town. It is celebrated for the 
ruins of early aboriginal buildings still extant, about half a mile 
from its present site. They are built of “ sun-dried blocks of 
mud and gravel, about 22 in. thick, and of irregular length, gener- 
ally about 3 ft., probably formed and dried tn situJ* The walls 
are in some places about 5 ft. thick, and they seem to have been 
plastered both inside and outside. The principal edifice extends 
800 ft. from north to south, and 250 ft. east to west ; its genera! 
outline is rectangular, and it appears to have consisted of three 
separate piles united by galleries or lines of lower buildings. The 
exact plan of the whole is obscure, but the apartments evidently 
varied in size from mere closets to extensive courts. The walls 
still stand at many of the angles with a height of from 40 to 50 ft., 
and indicate an original elevation of several storeys, ]^rhaps six 
or seven. At a distance of about 450 ft. from the main building 
are the substructions of a smaller edifice, consisting of a series of 
rooms ranged round a square court, so that there are seven to 
each side besides a larger apartment at each comer. The age 
of these buildings is unknown, as they were already in ruins at the 
time of the Spanish Conquest. The whole district of Casas 
Grandes is further studded with artificial mounds, from whkh 
are excavated from time to time large numbers of stone axes, 
metates or corn-grinders, and earthem vessels of various kinds. 
These last have a white or reddish ground, with ornamentation 
in blue, red, brown or black, and are of much better manufacture 
than the modem pottery of the country. Similar mins to those 
of Casas Grandes exist hear the Gila, the Sdinas, and the Colorado 
and it is probable that th^ are sHl the erections of one people. 
Bahcrdt is disposed to assign thein to the Moquis. 

See vbl. iv. of H. H. BanerdfPe The l^ative Races of the Pacifie 
States of Noftk Amehca» of wtiich the principal authorities axe the 
ffoticias de^>Eifiado de CAfAaal^iMof Hscadeix^ who visited the ruins 
hi 1819 ; an article in the tot volume; of l^e M^^no, t^e 


author of which was at Casas Grandes in 1842 ; and the Personal 
Narfoiive of Explorations and Incidents in Texas, New Mexico, 
California, Sonora and Chihuahua (1854), by John Russell Bartlett, 
who explored the locality in 1851. 

CMAUBON, FLORENCE ESTIENME MARIC (1599-1671), 
English classical scholar, son of Isaac Casaubon, was bom at 
Geneva on the 14th of August 1599. At an early age he joined 
his father in England, and completed his education at Eton 
and Oxford (B.A. 1618). His defence of his father against the 
attacks of certain Catholics {Piet as contra tnaledicos patrii 
Nominis et Religionis Uostes, 1621), secured him the notice and 
favour of James I., who conferred upon him a prebendal stall 
in Canterbury cathedral. He also vindicated his father s literary 
reputation against certain impostors who had published, under 
his name, a work on The Origin of Idolatry {Vindicatio Patris 
adversus Impostores, 1624). During the Civil War he lived a 
retired life, and after its conclusion refused to acknowledge the 
authority of Cromwell, who, notwithstanding, requested him to 
write an “ impartial ” history of the events of the period. In 
spite of the tempting inducements held out, he declined, and also 
•refused the post of inspector of the Swedish universities offered 
him by Queen Christina. After the Restoration, he was reinstated 
in his benefice, and devoted the rest of his life to literary 
work. He died at Canterbury on the 14th of July 1671, M6ric 
Casaubon’s reputation was overshadowed by that of his father ; 
but his editions of numerous classical authors, and especially 
of the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius (also English translation, 
new ed. by W. H. D. Rouse, 1900), were highly valued. Among 
his other works may be mentioned : De Quatuor Linguis Com- 
mentatio (1650), OJ the Necessity of Reformation (1664), On 
Credulity and Incredulity in Things natural, civil and divine{i 6 (iS) 

CMAUBON, ISAAC (1559-1614), French (naturalized English) 
classical scholar, was bom at Geneva, on the i8th of February 
1559, of French refugee parents. On the publication of the edict 
of January 1562, the family returned to France and settled at 
Crest in pauphm6, where Amaud Casaubon, Isaac’s father, 
became minister of a Huguenot congregation. Till he was nine- 
teen, Isaac had no other instruction than what could be given 
him by his father during the years of civil war. Arnaud was 
away from home whole years together in the Calvinist camp, 
or the family were flying to the hills to hide from the fanatical 
bands of armed Catholics who patrolled the country. Thus 
it was in a cave in the mountains of Dauphin^, after the massacre 
of St Bartholomew, that Isaac received his first lesson in Greek, 
the text-book being Isocrates ad Demonicum, 

At nineteen Isaac was sent to the Academy of Geneva, where 
he read Greek under Francis Portus, a native of Crete. Portus 
died in 1581, having recommended Casaubon, then only twenty- 
two, as his successor. At Geneva he remained as professor of 
Greek till 1596. Here he married twice, his second wife being 
Florence, daughter of the scholar-printer, Henri Estienne. 
Here, without the stimulus of example or encouragement, with 
few books and no assistance, in a city peopled with religious 
refugees, and struggling for life against the troops of the Catholic 
dukes of Savoy, Casaubon made himself a consummate Greek 
scholar and master of ancient learning. His great wants at 
Geneva were books and the sympathy of learned associates. 
He spent all he could save out of his small salary in buying 
books, and in having copies made of such classics as were not 
then in print. Henri Estienne, Theodore de Beza (rector of 
the university and professor of theology), and Jacques Lecf 
(Lectius), were indeed men of superior learning. But Henri, 
in those last years of his life, was no longer the Estienne of the 
Thesaurus ; he was never at home, and would not suffer his son- 
in-law to enter his library. “ He guards his books,” writes 
Casaubon, ** as the griflins in India do their gold I ” jBeza was 
engrossed by the cares of administration, and retained, at most, 
an interest for theological reading, while Lect, a lawyer and 
diplomatist, had left ctosics for the active business of the council. 
T^ sympathy and help which Casaubon’s native city could 
not anprd him, he endeavoured to supply by cultivating the 
acquaintance of the learned of other countries^ , v, Geneva, as Uie 
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metropolis of CalWnism, received a constant succession of 
visitors. The contihental tour of the youx^ Englishman of birth 
was not complete without a visit to Geneva. It was there that 
Casaubon made the acquaintance of young Henry Wotton, the 
poet and diplomatist^ who lodged in his house and borrowed 
his money. Of more consequence to Isaac Casaubon was the 
acquaintance of Richard Thomson Dutch ” Thomson), fellow 
of Clare College, Cambridge ; for it was through Thomson that 
the attention of Joseph Scaliger, settled in 1593 at Leiden, 
was directed to Casaubon. Scaliger and Casaubon first ex- 
changed letters in 1594. Their intercourse, which was wholly 
by letter, for they never met, passes through the stages of civility, 
admiration, esteem, regard and culminates in a tone of the 
tenderest affection and mutual confidence. Influential French 
men of letters, the Protestant Jacques Bongars, the Catholic 
Jacques de Thou, and the Catholic convert Philippe Canaye, sieur 
du Ffesne, aided him by presents of books and encouragement, 
and endeavoured to get him invited, in some capacity, to France. 

This was effected in 1596, in which year Casaubon accepted 
an invitation to the university of Montpellier, with the title of 
conseitter du rot and professeur stipendie aux langues et bonnes 
lettres. In Montpellier he never took root. He held the professor- 
ship there only three years, with several prolonged absences. 
The hopes raised by his brilliant reception were disappointed ; 
he was badly treated by the authorities, by whom his salary 
was only paid very irregularly, and, finally, not at all. He was 
not, at any time, insensible to the attractions of teaching, and 
his lectures at Montpellier were followed not only by the students, 
but by men of mature age and position. But the love of know- 
ledge was gradually growing upon him, and he began to perceive 
that editing Greek books was an employment more congenial 
to his peculiar powers than teaching. At Geneva he had first 
tried his hand on some notes on Diogenes Laertius, on Theo- 
critus and the New Testament, the last undertaken at his father’s 
request. His dc'but as an editor had been a complete Strabo 
(1587), of which he was so ashamed afterwards that he apologized 
for its crudity to Scaliger, calling it “ a miscarriage.” This was 
followed by the text of Polyaenus, an editio princeps, 1589 ; a 
text of Aristotle, 1590 ; and a few notes contributed to Estienne’s 
editions of Dionysius of Halicarnassus and Pliny’s Epistoiae, 
It is not till we come to his edition of Theophrastus’s Characteres 
(1592), that we have a specimen of that peculiar style of illus- 
trative commentary, at once apposite and profuse, which dis- 
tinguishes Casaubon among annotators. At the time of his 
removal to Montpellier he was engaged upon what is the capital 
work of his life, his edition of, and commentary on, Athenaeus. 

In 1598 we find Casaubon at Lyons, superintending the 
passage of his Athenaeus through the press, for which he had 
been unable to find facilities at Montpellier. Here he lived in 
the house of M6ric de Vicq, surintendant de la justice^ a Catholic, 
but a man of acquirements, whose connexions were with the 
circle of liberal Catholics in Paris. In the suite of De Vicq 
Casaubon made a flying visit to Paris, and was presented to 
Henry IV. The king was very gracious, and said something 
about employing Casaubon’s services in the “ restoration ” 
of the fallen university of Paris. Full of hope he returned to 
Montpellier. In January 1599 he received a summons to repair 
to Paris. But the terms of the letter missive were so vague that, 
though it bore the sign manual, Casaubon hesitated to act 
upon it. However, he resigned his chair at Montpellier, but 
instead of hastening to Pans, he lingered more than a year at 
Lyons, in De Vicq’s house, where he hoped to meet the king, 
who was expected to visit the south. Nothing more was heard 
about the professorship, but instead he was summoned by 
De Vicq, who was then in Paris, to come to him in aU haste on 
an affair of importance. The business proved to be the Fontaine- 
bleau Conference. Casaubon allowed himself to be persuaded 
to sit as one of the referees who were to adjudicate on the 
challenge sent to Du Plessisr Momay by Caa^inal Duperron. By 
^ jjil^ lBigxg he placed himself in a false position, as Sodiger said : 
^MtoA ddbebat Casaubcm interesse collo^uio Plessiaeano; erat 
vAMl inter simias, doctus inter imperitos** {Sedigerana a*). 


The issue was so contrived that the Protestant party could not 
but be pronounced to be in the wrong. By concurring in the 
decision, which was unfavourable to Du Plessis Mornay,C^ubon 
lent the prestige of his name to a court whose verdict would 
without him have been worthless, and confirmed the suspicions 
already current among the Reformed churches that, like his 
friend and patron, Canaye du Fresne, he was meditating abjura- 
tion. From this time forward he became the object of the hopes 
and fears of the two religious parties ,* the Catholics lavishing 
promises, and plying lum with arguments ; the Reformed 
ministers insinuating that he was preparing to forsake a losing 
cause, and only higgling about his price. We now know enough 
of Ca^ubon’s mental history to know how erroneous were these 
computations of his motives. But, at the time, it was not 
possible for the immediate parties to the bitter controversy to 
understand the intermediate position between Genevan Calvin- 
ism and Ultramontanism to which Casaubon’s reading of the 
fathers had conducted him. 

Meantime the efforts of De Thou and the liberal Catholics 
to retain him in Paris were successful. The king repeated his 
invitation to Casaubon to settle in the capital, and assigned him 
a pension. No more was said about the university. The recent 
reform of the university of Paris had closed its doors to all but 
Catholics ; and though the chairs of the Collie de France were 
not governed by the statutes of the university, public opinion 
ran so violently against heresy, that Henry IV. dwed not appoint 
a Calvinist to a chair, even if he had desired to do so. But it was 
designed that Casaubon should succeed to the post of sub- 
librarian of the royal library when it should become vacant, 
and a patent of the reversion was made out in his favour. In 
November 1604 Jean Gosselin died in extreme old age; and 
Casaubon succeeded him as sub-librarian, with a salary of 
400 livres in addition to his pension. 

In Paris Casaubon remained till 1610. These ten years were 
the brightest period of his life. He had attained the reputation 
of being, after Scaliger, the most learned man of the age, — an 
age in which learning formed the sole standard of literary merit. 
He was placed above penury, though not in easy circumstances. 
He had such facilities for religious worship as a Huguenot could 
have, though he had to go out of the city to Hablon, and after- 
wards to Charenton, for them. He enjoyed the society of men 
of learning, or of men who took an interest in learned publica- 
tions. He had the best opportunities of seeing men of letters 
from foreign countries as they passed through Paris. Above 
all, he had ample facilities for using Greek books, both printed 
and in MS., the want of which he had felt painfully at Geneva 
and Montpellier, and which no other place but Paris could at 
that period have supplied. 

In spite of all these advantages we find Casaubon restless, 
and ever framing schemes for leaving Paris, and settling elsewhere. 
It was known that he was open to offers, and offers came to him 
from various quarters, — ^from Nimes, from Heidelberg, from 
Sedan. His friends Lect and Giovanni Diodati wished, rather 
than hoped, to get him back to Geneva. The causes of Casaubon’s 
discomfort in Paris were various, but the principal source of 
uneasiness lay in his religion. The life of any Huguenot in Paris 
was hardly secure at that time, for it was doubtful if the police 
of the city was strong enough to protect them against any sudden 
uprising of the fanatical mob, always ready to re-enact the St 
Bartholomew. But Casaubqn was exposed to persecution of 
another sort. Ever since the Fontainebleau Conference an 
impression prevailed that he was wavering. It was known 
that he rejected the otUri ajitirpopery opinions curreot in the 
Reformed churches ; that he read the fathers, and wished for 
a church after the pattern of the primitive ages. He was given 
to understand that he could have a professorship, only by re- 
cantation. When it was found that he could not^ taught, he 
was plied by controversy. Henry IV., who liked Ca^ubon 
personally, made a point of getting hnn to follow his own ex- 
amide. By the king’s orders Duperron was untiring in his efforts 
to oamrert him. Oisaubon’s knowledge of ^ fathers was that 
of a sdiolar, Duperron’s that of an adroit polemist ; and tbo 
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scholar was driven to admit that the polemist was often too 
hard for him. These encounters mostly took pkce in the kite’s 
library, over which the cardinal, in his capacity of aumonier, 
exercised some kind of authority ; and it was therefore impossible 
for Casaubon to avoid them. On the other hand, the Huguenot 
theologians, and especially Pierre du Moulin, chief pastor of the 
church of Paris, accused him of conceding too much, and of 
having departed already from the lines of strict C^vinistic 
orthodoxy. 

When the assassination of Henry IV. gave full rein to the 
Ultramontane party at court, the obsessions of Duperron 
became more importunate, and even menacing. It was now 
that Casaubon began to listen to overtures which had been 
faintly made before, from the bishops and the court of England. 
In October i6io he came to England in the suite of the ambas- 
sador, Lord Wotton of Marley (brother of Casaubon’s early friend), 
an official invitation having been sent him by Richard Bancroft, 
archbishop of Canterbury. He had the most flattering reception 
from James I., who was perpetually sending for him to discuss 
theological matters. The English bishops were equally delighted 
to find that the great French scholar was an Anglican ready 
made, who had arrived, by independent study of the Fathers, at 
the very via media between Puritanism and Romanism which 
was becoming the fashion in the English Church. Casaubon, 
though a layman, was collated to a prebendal stall in Canter- 
bury, and a pension of £300 a year was assigned him from the 
exchequer. Nor were these merely paper figures. When Sir 
Julius Caesar made a difficulty about payment, James sent a 
note in his own hand : “ Chanceler of my excheker, I will have Mr 
Casaubon paid before me, my wife, and my bames.*’ He still 
retained his appointments in France, and his office as librarian. 
He had obtained leave of absence for a visit to England, where 
his permanent settlement was not contemplated. In order to 
retain their hold upon him, the government of the queen regent 
refused to allow his library to be sent over. It required a special 
request from James himself to get leave for Madame Casaubon 
to bring him a part of his most necessary books. Casaubon 
continued to spe^ of himself as the servant of the regent, and 
to declare his readiness to return when summoned to do so. 

Meanwhile his situation in London gradually developed 
unforeseen sources of discomfort. Not that he had any reason 
to complain of his patrons, the king and the bishops. James 
continued to the last to delight in his company, and to be as 
liberal as the state of his finances allowed. John Overall had 
received him and his whole family into the deanery of St PauFs, 
and entertained him there for a year. Overall and Lancelot 
Andrewes, then bishop of Ely, were the most learned men of 
a generation in which extensive reading was more general among 
the higher clergy than it has ever been since. These two were 
attracted to Casaubon by congenial studies and opinions. With 
the witty and learned bishop of Ely in particular Casaubon was 
always happy to spend such hours as he had to spare from the 
labours of the study. Andrewes took him to Cambridge, where 
he met with a most gratifying reception from the notabilities 
of the university. They went on together to Downham, where 
Casaubon spent six weeks of the summer of 1611, in whidh year 
he became naturalized. In 1613 he was taken to Oxford by Sir 
Heniy Savile, where, amid the homage and feasting of whi^ he 
was the object, his principal interest was for the MSS. treasures 
of the Bodleian. The honorary degree which Was. offered him 
he declined. 

But these distinctions were far from compensating the serious 
inconveniences of his position. Having been taken up by the 
king and the bishops, he had to share in their rising unpopularity. 
The courtiers looked with a jealous eye on a pensioner who 
enjoyed frequent opportunities of taking James I. on his weak 
side-H^ love of book talk^--«oppoitiimtie^ which they would 
have known how to use. Casaubon was especially mortified by 
Sir Hemv Wotton’s persistent avoidanoe of him, so inconsistent 
with their former inttmacy. His windows were broken by the 
roogbs at night, his difidi^ in <he streets by day. On 
one oocaeion he himself appeam at Theobalds wi& a blaa eye. 
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having received a blow from some ruffian’s fist in the street. 
The historian Hallam thinks that he had ** become personally 
I unpopular ” ; but these outrages from the vulgar seem to have 
I arisen solely from the cockney’s antipathy to the Frenchman. 
Casaubon, though he could make shift to read an English book, 
could not speak English, any more than Mme Casaubon. This 
deficiency not only exposed him to insult and fraud, but restricted 
his social intercourse. It excluded him altogether from the 
circle of the “ wits ** ; either this or some other cause prevented 
him from being acceptable in the circle of the lay learned — the 

antiquaries.” William Camden, the antiquary and historian, 
he saw but once or twice. Casaubon had been imprudent enough 
to correct Camden’s Greek, and it is possible that the ex-head- 
master of Westminster kept himself aloof in silent resentment of 
Casaubon’s superior learning. With Robert Cotton and Henry 
Spelman he was slightly acquainted. Of John Selden we find 
no mention. Though Sir Henry Savile ostensibly patronized 
him, yet Casaubon could not help suspecting that it was Savile 
who secretly prompted an attempt by Richard Montagu to 
forestall Casaubon’s book on Baronius. Besides the jealousy 
of the natives, Casaubon had now to suffer the open attacks 
of the Jesuit pamphleteers. They had spared him as long as 
there were hopes of getting him over. The prohibition was tideen 
off, now that he was committed to Anglicanism. Not only 
Joannes Eudaemon, Heribert Rosweyd and Scioppius (Caspar 
Schoppe),^ but a respectable writer, friendly to Casaubon, 
Andreas Schott of Antwerp, gave currency to the insinuation 
that Casaubon had sold his conscience for English gold. 

But the most serious cause of discomfort in his English 
residence was that his time was no longer his own. He was 
perpetually being summoned out of town to one or other of James’s 
hunting residences that the king might enjoy his talk. He had 
come over from Paris in search of leisure, and found that a new 
claim on his time was established. The king and the bishops 
wanted to employ his pen in their literary warfare against Rome. 
They compelled him to write first one, then a second, pamphlet 
on the subject of the day, — the royal supremacy. At last, 
ashamed of thus misappropriating Casaubon’s stores of leammg, 
they set him upon a refutation of the Annals of Baronius, then 
in the full tide of its credit and success. Upon this task Casaubon 
spent his remaining strength and life. He died in great suffering 
on the ist of July 1614. His complaint was an organic and 
congenital malformation of the bladder; but his end was 
hastened by an unhealthy life of over-study, and latterly by his 
anxiety to acquit himself creditably in his criticism on Baronius. 
He was buried in Westminster Abbey. The monument by which 
his name is there commemorated was erected in 1632 by his friend 
Thomas Morton when bishop of Durham. 

Besides the editions of ancient authors which have been 
mentioned, Casaubon published with commentaries Persius, 
Suetonius, the Scriptcres Historiae Augustae, The edition of 
Polybius, on which he had spent vast labour, he left unfinished. 
His most ambitious work was his revision of the text of 
the Deipnosophistae of Athenaeus, with comment^. The Theo- 
phrastus perhaps exhibits his most characteristic excellences 
as a commentator. The Exercitationes in Baronium are but a 
fragment of the massive criticism which he contemplated ; 
it failed in bringing before the reader the uncritical character of 
Baronius’s history, and had only a moderate success, even 
among the Protestants. His correspondence (in Latin) was 
finally collected by Van Almeloveen (Rotterdam, 1709)^ wh<) 
prefixed to the letters a careful life of Isaac Casaubon. But this 
learned Dutch editor was acquainted with Casaubon’s diary 
only in extract. This diaiy, Ephemerides, of which the MS. 
is preserved in the chapter library of Canterbury, was printed in 
1850 by the Clarendon Press. It forms the most valuable 
record we possess of the dafly life of a scholar, or man ol letters, 
of the zfith century. (M. P.) 

A few minor changes have been made in the above article, com- 
psued with its form in the 9th edition. The most complete account 

* Eudaemon was a Cretan. Rosweyd a Dutch, Jmit ; Schoppe, a 
German j^ologlst and critic. 
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of Casaubon is the full bipgraphy by Mark Pattison (1875), of 
which a second and revised edition, by Pi. Nottleship. was published in 
1892 ; the most r^ent work on the subject is Isddc Casaubon, sa vie 
et son temps, by L. J. NTazelle (1897) ; there is a monograph on the 
Fontainebleau conference by J. A. Lalot (1889). Casaubon is the 
subject of one of St Beuve’s Causeries, the 30th of July i860 (a notice 
of the Oxford edition of the Ephemerides), See also the article in 
E. Half's La France Proiestante (1882). add J. E. Sandys, Hist, of 
Class, Schol, vol. ii. (ed. 1908), pp. 204 toll. 


CASCADE MOUNTAINS, a continuation northward of the 
Sierra Nevada, some 500 m. across the states of Oregon and 
Washington, IJ.S.A., into British Columbia. In American 
territory the range lies from 100 to 150 m. from the coast. The 
Cascades are separated on the S. from the Sierras by deep 
Valleys near Mt. Shasta in California, while on the N., somewhat 
below the international boundary of 49® N., they approach the 
northern Rockies, mingling with these in inextricable confu5ion, 
although their name is given also to the much-broken, river- 
dissected, central mountain plateau that crosses British Columbia 
from S.E. to N.W. Geologically the Sierras and Cascades are 
very different, though their exact .relations are not yet clearly 
determined ; topographically they are also different. The 
Cascades are in general a comparatively low, broad mass sur- 
mounted by a number of imposing peaks in Oregon and 
Washington. Especially north of the Columbia river, the 
range widens out into a plateau. There are no notable elevations 
in British Columbia. Evidences of volcanic activity in com- 
paratively recent geologic time are abundant throughout the 
length of the range, and all the highest summits are volcanic 
cones^ covered with snow fields and, in a number of instances, 
with glaciers. The grandest peaks are Shasta (14,380 ft.) at 
the southern end, and Rainier (or Tacoma, 14,363 ft.) in 
Washington, two of the most magniheent mountains of America. 
Other notable summits are Mt. Pitt (9760), Mt. Scott (9122), 
Diamond Peak (8807), Mt. Thielsen (9250), Mt. Jefferson 
(io,2oo) and Mt. Hood (11,225), in Oregon ; and Stuart (9470), 
St Helens (10,000), Baker (10,827) and Adams (12,470), in 
Washington. The Fraser river in the far north, the Columbia 
at the middle, and the Klamath in the south cut athwart the 
range to the Pacific, and many minor streams descend the range 
to swell their waters, while some drain directly from the flanks 
of the mountains into Puget Sound and Gray’s Harbor. The 
Columbia has cut almost to the sea-level tlu-ough the great 
mountain mass, the Dalles being only about 100 ft. above the 
sea. It is to the Cascades of the tremendous rapids at this point 
that the mountains owe their name. The slopes of the Cascades, 
piarticularly on the west, which has a very much moister climate 
than the eastern slope, are clothed with magnificent forests, 
chiefly of coniferous evergreens : firs, pine, tamarack and cedar. 
The Douglas fir, the ** Oregon pine ” of commerce, often attaining 
a height of 250 ft., is one of the most beautiful trees in the world. 
There are also a varietv of deciduous trees, but in the aggregate 
they are unimportant. In 1910 the mountain forests were 
largely included in ten national forest reserves, with a total 
area of nearly 16,000,000 acres, extending from the northern 
boundary of Washington to the southern boundary of Oregon. 
The munificent forest cloak, splendid pieaks, great open 
mountain plateau pastures, and exquisite lakes embosomed 
in mountain fastnesses and forest gloom, give variety to the 
scenery, which is often grand, and throughout the range 
indescribably beautiful, though perhaps not equal to the 
Sierra Nevada in splendid light and colour. Large game — 
deer, bears, mountain sheep and goats, wolves and panthers — 
still abound. Two great railway systems, the Great Northern 
and the Northern Pacific, cross the Meades through noteworthy 
tunnels ; that on the former line is 2J m. long, that on the 
latter a little less than 2 m. 


See Oregon and Washington ; also G. O. Smith and F, C. 
'^aU^s, Geological Reconnaissance across the Cascade Range near 
0 H'^'Forty- Ninth Parallel (Washington, D.C., 1904), being U.S. 
i geological Survey Bulletin 253. 

^ JgMK, JOHN (d. 1600), English Aristotelian scholar and 
physician, was bom at Wo^stock. He was educa.ted; at Oxford, 


and elected to a fellowship at St John’s College, which he was 
obli^ to resign in consequence of his Roman Catholic sym- 
patl^B. He , subsequently opened a philosophical school in 
Oxford, which was largely attended. He enjoyed a great reputa- 
tion as a logician and dialectician, and was in addition an 
authority on music and a distinguished physician. He is de- 
scribed as a man of an innocent, meek, religious and studious 
life,” an agreeable conversationdist, an enthusiastic teacher, 
and a great favourite with his pupils. Most of his works were 
commentaries on various treatises of Aristotle (Organon, Ethics, 
Politics, 0 economics. Physics) under curious titles ; they enjoyed 
a large circulation during his time, and were frequently reprinted. 
He was also the author of The Praise of Musicke (1586), dedicated 
to Sir Walter Raleigh. 

CASE, (i) (From Lat. casus, that which falls or happens; 
cadere, to fall), a word used in various senses traceable to the 
derivation. In grammar, the “ ca;Ses ” are the various forms 
in the declension of a noun, adjective or pronoun, the Latin 
word being a translation of the Greek TTrukris, falling, applied 
by Aristotle to the variations from the simple form of the word, 
whether noun, verb or adjective (of which the adverb would be 
a 7rTa>(rts)i Later grammarians confined the term to nouns, 
and included the nominative. In law, “ case ” is the common 
term for a cause or suit brought before a court of justice. Certain 
particular legal usages may also be noted. Action on the case 
means an action for the recovery of damages for an injury to the 
person or property, where the act done was not immediately 
injurious (see Contract; Tort). A case stated is a statement 
of facts drawn up by one court for the opinion of another on a 
point of law. A special case is a statement of facts agreed to on 
behalf of two or more’ litigant parties, and submitted for the 
opinion of a court of justice as to the law bearing upon the facts 
so stated. A leading case is a decision which settles some point 
of importance. In the le|^al systems of the United Kingdom 
and of the United States decided cases are considered authoritative 
for courts of at least equal jurisdiction with those in which the 
judgments were given, but on the continent of Europe the rule 
is, following that of the Roman law, that they are instructive 
but not authoritative. 

(2) ( 0 . Fr. casse, mod. chdsse, Lat. capsa, from capere, to hold ; 
cf. ‘‘ cash ”), a box, sheath or covering. The term is applied to 
the natural protective covering of seed-vessels, and of a pupa 
or chrysalis. It is also used of a box containing instruments, 
pistols, swords, &c., and sometimes of the contents. In building, 
a “ case ” is the facing where the backing may be of inferior 
material ; the framework in which a window or door is hung ; 
or the wall surrounding a stair, “ staircase ” properly signifying 
the whole structure of walls and stairs. In bookbinding, a 
** case ” means the boards and back in which the books are bound ; 
and in typography, the tray, divided into partitions, containing 
the type ready for the compositor’s use. 

CASEMATE (Ital. casa, a house, and matta, dull or dim), 
an armoured vault or chamber, or in field fortification, a boml> 
proof shelter; in architecture, a hollow moulding, chiefly 
employed in cornices. 

CASEMENT (from a Lat. form casamentum), in architec- 
ture, a frame in wood or metal, which holds the glass of 
a window, and is hung by hinges either at the top, bottom or 
sides. 

CASERTA) a town and episcopal see of Campania, Italy, 
the capital of the province of Caserta, situated 21 m. N. by E. 
of Naples by rail via Accerra, and 23 m. via Averse. Pop. 
fxpoi) town, 19,180; commune, 33,373. The modem town 
(229 ft.) was a mere village belonging to the Caetani family of 
Sennoneta, who were counts of Caserta, until its purchase from 
them by Qiax'les IV. of Naples, and the erection of the royal 
palace, begun by. Luigi Vanvitelli (van Wittel) in I 75 *> not 
completed until 1:774 for Charles’s son Ferdinand IV. It forms 
a reotangle> the south front being 830 ft. lon^ and 1:34 ft. high, 
with 37 windows in each storey. The mterior is richly decorated 
with marbles, almost all of which> eexscept the white Canara 
marble, are Neapolitan or SicUian. The staircase, the dM^^l 
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and the theatre are especially sumptuous* The extensive 
gardens which occupy the hillside behind the palace are adorned 
with fountains and cascades ^; the botaniced garden contains 
many trees from northern climates. Two miles north is S. Leucio, 
a village founded by Ferdinand IV. in 1789, with a royal casino, 
and large silk factories which are still active. The old town 
(Caserta Vecchia) lies high (1310 ft.) about 3 m. to the north-east 
It was founded in the 9th century by the Lombards of Capua. 
The cathedral has not suffered from restoration. It was completed 
in 1153. It is a copy of that of Sessa Aurunca, and preserves 
the type of the Latin basilica. The campanile, Sicilian in style, 
was completed in 1234, while the dome, which betrays similar 
motives, is even later. Its pulpit is decorated with the richest 
polychrome mosaic that can be found anywhere in Sicily or 
south Italy, and is quite Moslem in its brilliance, it is indeed re- 
markable to find these motives in a church so far inland (Bertaux, 
VArt dans Vltalie mSridionale, Paris, 1904, i. 353, &c.). There 
are also the ruins of the old walls. 

CASE-SHOT, a projectile used in ordnance for fighting at 
close quarters. It consists of a thin metal case containing a 
large number of bullets or other small projectiles (sec 
AMMUNmoN). Case-shot was formerly called “ canister,’’ 
though the term now used occurs as early as 1625. 

CASH, (i) (From 0 . Fr. casse, mod. caisse, a box or chest; 
cf. “ case ”), a term which, originally meaning a box in which 
money is kept, is now commonly applied to ready money or coin. 
In commercial and banking usage “ cash ” is sometimes confined 
to specie ; it is also, in opposition to bills, drafts or securities, 
applied to bank-notes. Hence “ to cash ” means to convert 
cheques and other negotiable instruments into coin. In book- 
keeping, in such expressions as ** petty cash,” “ cash-book,” 
and the like, it has the same significance, and so also in 
” cash -payment ” or ready-money payment as opposed to 
** credit,” however the payment may be made, by coin, notes 
or cheque. 

The ** cash on delivery ” or collect on delivery ” system, 
known as C.O.D., is one whereby a tradesman can, through a 
delivery agency, send goods to a customer, and have the money 
due to him collected on the delivery of the same, with a guarantee 
from the carrier that, if no money be collected, the goods shall 
be returned. The function of such an agency is performed in 
the United States of America by the express companies (see 
Express). In most countries of the continent of Europe the 
post office acts as such an agent, as in Germany (where the 
system is known as Post-Nachnahme) and in France {contre 
remboufsement). It is also in use in India, where it is known as 
“ value payable,” and was introduced in 1877 in Australia. 
The advantages of the system are obvious, from the point of view 
both of the customer, who can, by post or telegram, order and 
obtain speedy delivery from large towns, and of the tradesman, 
whose area of trade is indefinitely extended. The system does 
away with credit or the delay and inconvenience of paying in 
advance. The success of the large “ catalogue ” ^uses in 
America has been mainly due to the system as operated by the 
express companies. At various times, notably m 1904, it has 
been proposed that the General Post Office of the United 
Kingdom should adopt the system. The consistent opposition 
of the retail traders in large urban centres other than the large 
stores, and of the country shopkeeper generally, has been 
sufficient to secure the refusal of the postmaster-general to 
the proposed scheme, but a commencement was made in 1908 
for orders not exceeding £20 txttween the United Kingdom and 
Egypt, Cyprus and M^ta, and certain British post offices in 
Turkey and Tangier. 

(2) iFrom Tamil kaisu, Sinhalese hast, a small com, adopted 
by PcirtUguese as caixa^ box, ^d similarly assimilated in 
English to ** cash above), a ilame given by English residents 
in the East to native coim of smaJHi value, and particularly to 
the cdpt>^t coinage of ^na, the native name for which is tsien. 
This, the 6 tAr coin minted by 'Hie govetnment, should bear a 
HttA ratio of 1000 cwfti to oM M W silver^ but in practice 
there is no sb)^ fixed vitiue. It is tiie tiniveiaal niedium of 
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exchange throughout China for all retail transactions. The Isien 
is a round disk of copper alloy, with a square hole punched 
through the centre for stringing. A “ string of cash ” amounts 
to 500 or 1000 cash, strung in divisions of 50 or 100. 

CASHEL, a city of Co. Tipperary, Ireland, in the east parlia- 
mentary division, 5 m. S.E, of Goold’s Cross and Cashel station 
on the main line of the Great Southern & Western railway, 
96 m. S.W. from Dublin. Pop. of urban district (1901) 2938. 
The town, which lies at the base of the Rock of Cashel, is of 
somewhat poor appearance, but contains several public buildings. 
There are also the cathedral church of St John the Baptist 
(r. 1780), the deanery house (once the bishop’s palace), and a 
Roman Catholic church. Cashel gives name to a Roman Catholic 
archdiocese. 

The Rock of Cashel is the object of chief interest in the place. 
Thb elevation of limestone formation rises abruptly from the 
plain to a height of about 300 ft. and is a commanding object 
for many miles around. Its Summit is occupied by one of the 
most interesting assemblages of ruins in Ireland, consisting of the 
remains of St Patrick’s cathedral, a round tower, Cormac’s 
chapel, and an ancient cross. The chapel, which is said to have 
been erected by King Cormiu: McCarthy in the 12th century, 
combines the ancient form pf high stone roof, having chambers 
between the pitch and tht vault, with the richest Norman 
decoration ; the chancel arch being of especial magnificence. 
The cathedral, of the 13th centsiry, is cruciform m design, 
with lancet windows and pointed arches, and contains many 
interesting sculptures and tombs. In the adjoining cemetery 
there stands, on a rude pedestal, whereon the kings of Munster 
were crowned, the ” Cross of Cashel,” with an effigy of St Patrick 
and a portrayal of the Crucifixion sculptured on its sides. The 
round tower, situated at the north-east anglg of the cathedral, 
is 80 ft. high with a circumference of 50 ft., and unlike the 
neighbouring ruins is built, not of the limestone of the ” Rock,” 
but of freestone. Of the defences of the Rock a massive guard- 
tower and portions of the wall remain. At the base of the Rock 
is Hore Abbey, a Cistercian foundation (1272), exhibiting a 
similar style of architecture to that of the cathedral on the Rock ; 
and within the town is a Dominican priory (1243), of which the 
east window is a beautiful example of the style of the period. 
From the Rock itself an extensive prospect is commanded over 
the rich Golden Vale backed by the Galtee Mountains, the Devil’s 
Bit, and other ranges ; the clustering roofs of the city providing 
a picturesque foreground. 

The history of Cashel belongs to the early period of Irish 
chronology. Legend states that the vision of an angel blessing 
the Rock, seen by two swineherds early in the 5th century, led 
Core Mac Luighdheach, king of Munster, to establish a strong- 
hold here. It became one of the principal seats of the kings 
of Munster, but in iioi it was given over to the church by 
King Murkertagh O’Brien. It afterwards became noteworthy 
as the place where Henry 11 . received the homage of 
O’Brien, king of Limerick, and still later, where Edward jSruce 
held his Irish parliament. The cathedral was burnt in 1495 
by the earl of Kildare. Cashel was taken by storm during 
the wars of 1647. was reduced from an archbishopric to a 
bishopric in 1839, and was disfranchised, on account of corrupt 
practice, in 1870, having previously returned one member to 
parliament. 

CASHEW NUT, the fruit of the cashew, cadju or acajou 
tree, Anacardium occidentale (nat. ord. Anacardiaceae), a native 
of the West Indian Islands. The fruit is kidney-shaped, alx>ut 
an inch in length, and the kernel is enclosed in two coverings, 
the outer of whi^ is smooth, mty and leathery. Inside this 
external rind is a dark-coloured layer, containing an excessively 
acrid juice. The kernels have a bland, oily, pleasant ta^. 
They are much eaten^ both raw and roasted, m ^e tropical 
regions in which the tree is cultivated, and they yield a light- 
coloured, sweet-tasted oil, said to be equal to olive oil foT culinary 
purposes. The fruit-staUc, immediately under > the fruit, is 
iwouen and fleshy, and assumes a pc^likc shape/ This swollen 
poiiaoii olthe stalk has a pleasant acid taste* and is eaten under 
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Anacardium o^cidentaU, Cashew Nut plant, t)elonging to the 
nat. ord. Anacardiaceae. 


1. Branch (reduced), bearing 4. Stamen separated. 

flowers and fruit. The fruit- 5. Nut constituting the fruit, 
stalks are enlarged in a pear- 6. Nut opened longitudinally, 
like form, bearing the nut 7. Seed separated from the 
(the true fruit) at their apex. nut. 

2. slower expanded. 8. Cotyledons opened to show the 

3. Stamen and pistil, with the radicle a, and the plumule. 

calyx ; one fertile stamen Two-thirds scale of nature, 

longer than the others. 

the name of cashew apple. By fermentation it yields an alcoholic 
beverage, from which a spirit for drinking is distilled in the West 
Indies and Brazil. The stem of the tree yields a gum analogous 
to gum arabic. 

GASHIBO, or Carapache (“ bat a tribe of South American 
Indians of Pannoan stock, living in scanty numbers op the west 
side of the Ucayali, Peru. They ore a wild, savage j^ople who 
have always been foremost in attacks on the Jesuits. They 
joined Juan Santos in 1744 in the destruction of missions. 

CASHIER, (i) (Adapted from the Fr. caissiety one in charge 
of the caisse, or money-box), one who has charge of the payment 
or receiving of money in a business house. The ‘‘ cashier 
may be a high executive official of a banking or mercantile house 
— thus the name of chief cashier of the Bank of England appears 
on all notes issued during his occupation of the post— or he may 
be merely a derk, who receives payment for goods sold; and has 
the right to give receipts for the same. 

(2) (In origin ultimately the .same as /S quash,” to annul, 
h*om Lat. quassarty to da^ or break to pieces, a frequenta* 
tive of quaUfty to shake, but also connected in form and 
meaning with eassare, to make, cassusy empty or voidX a military 
teirm, meaning originaJiy to disband, and probably adopted from 
Dutch in the x6th century. llie Word in various forms is 
used in the same sense in most European languages. It is now 
used in English for the dismissal of a commissioned officer iram 
the army and navy for particulaily serious ofEences^ in the words 


of the Army Act i88X; s. 16, for behaving in a scandalous 
manner unb^omipg an officer and a gentleman.” '' Cashiering ” 
involves not merely the loss of the commission, but also a per** 
manent disqualification firom serving the state in any capacity. 

CASH REGISTER; a species of Sedating machine adapted 
for use in connexion with the cash-tilk of shops, in order to 
provide a record of the money received. Such machines are made 
m great variety and widely used. Sometimes the records are 
constituted by holes punched in a roll of paper ; in other cases 
they are shown on dials by the aid of a^uig mechanism. A 
common form has a number of keys, each representing a particular 
sum and each attached to a counting mechanism whibh records 
how many times it has been used. By pressing ap^opriate 
combinations of these keys the amount of any purchase can be 
registered, and the combined records of all the counting mechanism 
give the total that has been passed through the machine in any 
selected period. Each key when pressed ^so raises an indicator 
which informs the customer how much he has to pay. In their 
more elaborate forms these cash registers may have a separate 
money-drawer for each assistant employed in the shop, thus 
enabling the proprietor to ascertain how many customers each 
man has served and how much money he has taken, and also to 
fix responsibility for mistakes, bad money, &c. The machines 
are also made to deliver a printed receipt for each purchase, 
showing the amount, date and assistant concerned, and they 
may be arranged to keep separate records of credit sales, money 
received on account, and money paid out. 

CASILINUM (mod. Capua), an ancient city of Campania, 
3 I*'* N.W. of the ancient Capua. Its position at the point 
of junction of the Via Appia and Via Latina, and at their crossing 
of the river Voltumus by a three-arched bridge, which stiU 
exists, gave it considerable importance under the Roman 
republic ; and while the original pre-Roman town, which was 
doubtless dependent on the neighbouring Capua, stood entirely 
on the left (S.) bank, surrounded on three sides by the river, 
the Roman city extended to the right bank also ; remains of 
it have been found at some 25 ft. below the modern ground-level, 
the river-bed having risen considerably. In the Second Punic War 
it was occupied by Fabius Cunctator in 217 b.c., taken by Hanni- 
bal after a gallant defence by troops from Praeneste and Perusia 
in the winter of 216-215, but recaptured in the following year, 
serving the Romans as their base of operations against Capua. 
It lost its independence and became a praefectura, Caesar 
conducted a colony thither in 59 b.c., which was renewed by 
Antony in 44 b.c. The veterans took Octavian^s side after 
Caesar’s death, but it seems to have been united with Capua 
before the time of Vespasian, and it does not occur in the list of 
independent communities given by Pliny, who indeed (Hist, 
Nat, iii. 70) speaks of the tnorientis Casilini reliquiae, and only 
its position at the junction of the roads redeemed it from utter 
insignificance. (T. As.) 

CA 81 M 1 R HL, called “ The Great,” king of Poland (1310- 
i37o)> the son of Wladislaus Lokietek, king of Poland, and 
Jadwiga, princess of Kadisch, was born at Kowal in Kujavia 
in 1310. Gasimir belongs to that remarkable group of late 
medieval sovereigns who may be called the fathers of modem 
diplomacy, inasmuch as they relegated warfare to its proper 
place as tiie instrument of politics, and preferred the council- 
chaunber to the battle-field. He was educated at the court of 
Charles Robert of Hungaiy, who h^ married Casimir’s beautiful 
sister Elizabeth, and who gave his brother-inr^law an excellent 
education under Italian mastem. In his youth Casinw was 
considered frivolous and licentious ; while his sudden Eight 
from the field of Plowce, the scene of his father’s grisat victory 
over the Teutonic knights, argued but poorly for his pi^rsonal 
courage. When, therefore, he ascended the Polish throneih 1333, 
rile future of his country, which then consisted of little more than 
.the lately reunited provinces of Great and little Poland, seemed 
(fark indeod ; especudly as she was still at war yrith the Teutonic 
Order and with John of Luxemburg, king of Bohemia, wl» 
ckiavid the crown Of Poland also. Fortunately Casimir was a 
man of penetratiiig genius. His father had Imn a hero wko 
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trusted entirely to his sword> yet the heroic struggle of a lifetime 
had barely sufficed to keep at bay the numerous and potent foes 
with which Poland was environed. Casimir recognized from the 
first that further hghting against tremendous odds was unprofit- 
able. A careful, calculating dynastic policy, which aimed at the 
establishment of an equilibrium by means of prudent compro- 
mises and defensive alliances, was, he rightly judged, the best 
guarantee for the future safety and glory of Poland. Casimir began 
by tying the hands of the Teutonic Order by the truce of Thom ; 
he induced the king of Bohemia to relinquish his claims to the 
Polish throne by conscntbg to leave him a free hand in Silesia 
(conference of Trencs6n, early in 1335) ; and subsequently he 
attended the celebrated congress of Visegr^d (November 12- 
December 3, 1335), where Charles Rob^ entertained him 
and the king of Bohemia magnificently. At this congress the 
differences between Casimir and John of Bohemia were finally 
adjusted ; peace was made between the king of Poland and the 
Teutonic Order on the basis of the cession of Pomerania, Kulm, 
and Michalow to the knights, who retroceded Kujavia and 
Dobrzyn ; and the kings of Hungary and Poland further agreed 
to assist each other in the acquisition of the south-eastern 
border province of Halicz, or Red Russia (very nearly correspond- 
ing to the modern Galicia), in case the necessity for intervention 
should arise. The Holy See, jealous of the growing power of 
the house of Luxemburg, attempted to set aside the decrees 
of the congress of Visegrdd, by urging Casimir to take up arms 
against the knights once more ; but Casimir prudently refrained 
from hostilities, and ultimately compensated himself in the south- 
east for his losses in the north. To guarantee still further the 
integrity of Poland, Casimir, who had no male issue, concluded 
a compact with Charles Robert whereby he recognized Louis, 
Charles Robert’s son, as the successor to the Polish crown ; 
Louis on his part contracting to confirm the privileges of the 
Polish gentry and clergy, and to rule Poland through natives only. 

In 1340 the death of George II. of Halicz, and the ravaging 
of that fruitful border principality by the Tatars, induced Casimir 
and Charles Robert to establish their joint influence there, and 
in 1344 the Red Russian boyar, Demetrius Detko, was appointed 
starosta, or governor, in the names of the two kings. Nine years 
later Lubart of Lithuania, who also had claims upon Red Russia, 
disputed the sway of Poland in that principdity. Hungary 
coming to the assistance of Poland, Lubart was defeated and 
taken prisoner ; but (^imir, anxious to avoid a bloody war 
with Lithuania’s Tatar allies, came to a compromise with Lubart 
whereby Poland retained Halicz with Lemberg, while Vladimir, 
Belz, and Brzesc fell to the share of Lithuania. With the Teutonic 
knights, still Poland’s most dangerous foe, Casimir preserved 
peaceful relations throughout his reign. He kept them within 
due bounds by using the influence of the Luxemburgers against 
them at the papal court ; but the disputes between Poland and 
the order were ultimately settled by the peace of Kalisz (July 
23, 1343), when the knights engaged for the first time to pay 
tribute ^to the Polish crown. John of Bohemia was also a con- 
stant thorn in the side of Casimir^ Silesiay now split up into 
seventeen principalities, was the bone of contention between them; 
and when Casimir suddenly invaded that country, took Wschowa, 
and made Prince Charles of Bohemia a prisoner, war between 
the two kingdoms actually broke out and Casimir was besieged iii 
Cracow by the Czechs. But his Hungarian allies hastened to 
his assistance, and the mediation of the Holy See restored 
peace in 1346. The death of the adventurous John at Cr6<^, 
and the election of his* son as emperor, still further improved the 
situation. Charles IV., a cautious sovereign with many cares, 
was as anxious for the maintenance of peace as Cashnir himself. 
Thus the relations between them were never very seriously 
disturbed. 

Ihroughout his reign Casimir never neglected the great work 
of domestic reform, greaidy aided by Jaroslaw Scotowicki, 
archbishop of ^nweil; fctei^Jy a proifessot dt Bologna. The 
first ^uxt pf their joint Iftlmuis eexjUfication 

of tfielaws pf Gseat and little Pols^in 
by liie artJdbftishiiie of a supreme oouit of apped ia^ 1357. 


Towards evciything like disorder, tyranny, or aristocratic 
oppression, Casimir was always inexorably severe ; all dis- 
turbers of the peace were remorselessly put to death as the Worst 
enemies of their country and he enjoyed in consequence the 
honourable title of “the Peasants’ King.” The lawlessness 
of the nobility was most noticeable in the province of Great 
Poland, where outrageous acts of violence were of everyday 
occurrence. To remedy the evil, Casimir drew up and pro^ 
mulgated the severe statute of Great Poland, which went to the 
very root of the matter and greatly strengthened the hands of 
the king’s justices. Casimir also did much for education. 
Stimulated by the example of Charles IV., who had founded the 
university of Prague in 1348, Casimir on the 12th of May 1364 
established and richly endowed the first university of Cracow, 
which had five professors of Roman law, three of Canon law, 
two of physics, and one master of arts. The security of the 
kingdom was sensibly promoted by the erection of a cordon of 
fortresses on its north-eastern borders, and a blow was given to 
foreign interference when Casimir succeeded in gaining dominant 
influence over the independent Polish principality of Masovia, 
which had hitherto gravitated between Bohemia and the 
Teutonic Order. 

Casimir’s last political act was the conclusion of a fresh 
alliance with Louis of Hungary against Charles IV. at Buda 
in 1369. He died on the sth of November 1370 from the effects 
of an injury received while hunting. Though married three 
times Casimir left no sons ; but he had the satisfaction of knowing 
that his domains would pass into the hands of a nephew every 
whit as capable and sagacious as himself. 

See Jan Leniok, The Congress of Visegrdd (Pol.), (Lemberg, 1884^ ; 
J. K. Kochanowski, Casimir the Great (Pol.), (Warsaw, 3900) ; 
Kazimierz J. Gorzyeki, The Annexation of Red Russia by Casimir the 
Great (Pol.), (Leml^erg, T889) ; Stanislaw Kryzanowski, The Embassy 
of Casimir the Great to Avignon (Pol.), (Cracow, 1900). (R. N, B.) 

CASIMIR IV., king of Poland (1427-1492), second son of 
Wladislaus II. Jagiello, was appiointcd while still a lad grand- 
duke of Lithuania by his father, and crowned king of Poland 
at Cracow in June 1447, three years after the death of his elder 
brother, Wladislaus III., at the battle of Varna. The cause of 
this long interregnum was the disinclination of the Lithuanitms 
to part with their prince till their outstanding differences with 
Poland, relating chiefly to the delimitation of the frontiers of the 
two states, had been settled. Casimir’s reign of forty-five years 
was epoch-making for Poland. He was without doubt one of the 
greatest statesmen of his age, concealing beneath a simple 
exterior and homely habits a profound political sagacity and an 
unerring common-sense, and possessing in a high d^ee th^e 
useful qualities of patience, moderation, and tenacity, which 
characterized nearly all the princes of the house of J^iello. 
Throughout life he steadily followed two guiding principles — 
the preservation of the political union between Poland and 
Lithuania at whatever cost, and the recovery of the lost lands 
of old Poland. It was due entirely to his ste^fast adherence to 
these principles that Poland in the course of the 15th century 
rose to the rank of a great power ; but by a singular irony of 
fate, Casimir, in consequence of his unswerving efforts to make 
his country glorious and prosperous, entirely forfeited the 
popularity of his Polish subjects, whose true interests he under- 
stood far better than they did themselves. Thus his refusal to 
sacrifice Polish to Lithuanian or Lithuanian to Polish interests 
caused both Polesand Lithuanians to ^usetheto-seeingmonarch 
of partiality and favouritism ; while his anti-German policy, 
on which the future safety of the dual state depended, could 
only be carried through by tlw most humilktnig concessb 
to patrician pride and greed. His difficulties were moreover 
considerably enhanced by the fact that he was not of an essentially 
martial temperament, and could not therefore appeal to the 
heroic side of the Polish character. 

The gpreat triumph of Casimir’s reign was the find tubjugsLtion 

the Teutonic Order, a triumph only accomplished after a 
faatassing and deSultoiy thirteen years’ war, during which 
own subjects gave him more trouble than all his 
eiaeinies; The pretext of the rupture was the attempt of the 
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knights to crush the Prussian diet, which, beari^ as it did most 
of the burdens, claimed fairly enough a proportionate share 
in the government of the Prussian provinces. Excommunicated 
by the pope and placed under the ban of the Empire, the 
Prussian cities and gentry naturally turned to their nearest 
neighbour, Poland, for protection. In October 1453 they placed 
themselves beneath the overlordship of Casimir ; on the 4th of 
February 1454 formally renounced their ancient allegiance to the 
Order ; and some weeks later captured no fewer than fifty-seven 
towns and castles. On the 6th of March 1454 Casimir issued 
a manifesto directing the incorporation of the Russian provinces 
with Poland, but granting them at the same time freedom 
from taxation and full autonomy. But except in the border 
province of Great Poland, the acquisition of this new territory 
excited little interest and no enthusiasm in Poland generally. 
The local diets granted subsidies with a niggard hand, and for 
the conduct of the war the king soon had to depend almost 
entirely on Hussite mercenaries, who frequently turned against 
him when their wages were not paid. The Polish gentry on the 
other hand exhibited far less energy in the field than in the 
council chamber ; they were defeated again and again by the 
knights, and showed themselves utterly incapable of taking 
fortresses. No wonder then if in the earlier years of the war 
the Order recovered its lost ground, and the king, irritated 
beyond endurance by the suicidal parsimony of the estates, 
threatened to retire to the forests of Lithuania. But manlier 
counsels prevailed, the struggle was resumed, and after the 
bloody victory of Puck (September 17, 1462) the scales of 
fortune inclined decisively to the side of Poland. Finally 
the Holy See intervened, and by the second peace of Thorn 
(October 14, 1466) all West Prussia, as it is now called, 
was ceded to Poland, while East Prussia was left in the hands of 
the knights, who held it as a fief of the Polish crown. 

The intervention of the Curia, which hitherto had been hostile 
to Casimir because of his steady and patriotic resistance to papal 
aggression, was due to the permutations of European politics. 
The pope was anxious to get rid of the Hussite king of Bohemia, 
Greorge Pod^brad, as the first step towards the formation of a 
league against the Turk. Casimir was to be a leading factor in this 
combination, and he took advantage of it to procure the election 
of his son Wladislaus as king of Bohemia. But he would not 
commit himself too far, and his ulterior plans were frustrated 
by the rivalry of Matthias Corvinus, kin^ of Hungary, who even 
went so far as to stimulate the Teutonic Order to rise against 
Casimir. The death of Matthias in 1490 was a great relief to 
Poland, and Casimir employed the two remaining years of his 
reign in consolidating his position still further. He expired rather 
suddenly while hunting at Troki in Lithuania in June 1492. 

The feature of Casimir’s character which most impressed his 
contemporaries was his extraordinary simplicity and sobriety. 
He, one of the greatest monarchs in Europe, habitually wore 
plain Cracow cloth, drank nothing but water, and kept the 
most austere of tables. His one passion was the chase. Yet 
his liberality to his ministers and servants was proverbial, and 
his vanquished enemies he always treated with magnificent 
generosity. Casimir’s married life was singularly happy.. His 
consort, Elizabeth of Austria, the mother of the Jagiellos,” 
bore him six sons and seven daughters, and by her affection and 
good counsel materially relieved the constant anxieties and 
grievous burdens of his long and arduous reign. 

See Jan Dlugosz. Opera (Cracow, 1887) ; August Sokolowski, Illus- 
trated liistory of Poland (Pol.), vol. ii. (Vienna, 1904). (R, N. B.) 

GASIMlR-PtelBR, JEAN PAUL PIERRB (1847-1907), fifth 
president of the Frexich Republic, was bom in Paris on the 8th 
of November 1847, being the grandson of Casimir Pierre P4rier 
(^.v.) the famous premier of Louis Philippe. He entered public 
life as secretary to his father, A. V. L. C. P6iier, who was mmister 
of the interior imder the presidency of Thiers. In 1874 he was 
elected general coimdllor of the Aube, and was sent by ^e same 
itt^artment to the chamber of deputies in the generd elections 
'1^876, and he was always rerelected until, his presidency. In 
^ite of the traditions of his family, Oisimir^P^er join^ the 


group of RepubUcans on the Left, and was one of the 363 on the 
Seite-Mai (1877), If be refused to vote the expulsion of the 
princes in 1883, and resigned as deputy upon the enactment of 
the kw, it was only owing to personal connexions with the family 
of Orleans. On the i7ti!i of .August 1883 became under- 
secretary of state for war, and retained that position until the 7th 
of January 1885. From 1890 to 1892 he was vice-president of 
the chamber, then in 1893 president. On the 3rd of December 
he became prime minister^ holding the department of foreign 
affairs, resigned in May 1894, and was re-elected president of the 
charnber. On the 24th of June 1894, after the assassination of 
President Carnot, he was elected president of the republic by 
45X votes against 195 for Henri Brisson and 97 for Charles Dupuy. 
His presidency last^ only six months. The resignation of the 
Dupuy ministry on the X4th of January 1895 was followed the 
next day by that of the president. Casimir-P6rier explained his 
action by the fact that he found himself ignored by the ministers, 
who did not consult him before taking decisions, and did not keep 
him informed upon political events, especially in foreign affairs. 
From that time he definitely and absolutely abandoned politics, 
and devoted himself to business — especially mining. At the 
trial of Dreyfus at Rennes, Casimif-P^rier’s evidence, as opposed 
to that of General Mercier, was of great value to the cause of 
Dreyfus. He died on the nth of March 1907. 

CASINO (diminutive of casa, a house), the Italian name for a 
pleasure-house in a garden, which has ^en extended to a place 
of public amusement at pleasure resorts, in which concerts, 
theatrical performances and public balls are given, and which 
usually contains a cafe-restaurant and gaming saloons. “ Casino 
as an architectural term is still employed in France, and the 
subject is given in competitive programmes in the French schools 
of design. In the x8th century in England many Italian examples 
were built in the parks of country mansions, and Sir William 
Chambers in his treatise on civil architecture publishes plates of 
the casinos he had built at Marino, near Dublin, Wilton near 
Sailisbury, and Birdshall, Yorkshire, 

Casino or Cassino is also the name given to a game of cards of 
obscure origin, played with a full whist-pack. The object is to 
take as many cards as possible, particularly such as have special 
value. It may be played by two, three or four persons, partners 
sitting opposite one another. The player at the dealer’s right is 
called the pony (pone), the one at his left the eldest hand. The 
dealer (selected by the cut of the lowest card) deals four cards to 
each player by twos and also, just before dealing to himself, four 
to the table, face upwards. The eldest hand begins the game by 
playing a card in one of three ways. Either he may take one of 
the exposed cards on the table by matching it with one from his 
own hand ; or he may put one of his cards upon one of the table 
hand and call the sum of the pips (called building ) ; or thirdly, 
failing to do either of these things, he must trail, i.e. lay a card 
face upwards on the table beside the exposed cards, and the 
player at his left then plays in his turn. When each player has 
played out all four of his cards the dealer deals four more all 
round, and the game proceeds imtil the pack is exhausted. The 
game either (i) ends at this juncture, the player having secured 
the most points winning ; or (2) the side or player first securing 
2x points wins ; or (3) the points secured in a given number of 
deals may determine the winner. The points and their respective 
values are as follows : — Brg(or Great) Casino (ten of diamonds), 2 ; 
Little Casino (deuce of sp^cs), i ; Cards (greatest number), 3 ; 
Spades (greatest number^ x ; Aces, 1 each or 4 together ; Sweeps, 
x each. Thus, without sweeps, the maximum points in one dWd 
are x x. A sweep is a pky that clears the table of all exposed.cards. 
The game then proceeds by the next player placing aoard on the 
table face upwards. 

Building/* referred to above, is done as follows. Should a 3 
He exposed on the table, a player may place a 4 upon it. saying. 

build a 7. *V and. if it is not distnrbea before his n^ turn, he 
may then take the two cards with another 7 from his hand. It 
follows, that no combination may be built iihlw,|he builder holds 
the proper card in hb hand. Bt^t a build may be increased. Thus, 
in tnr case oited above, another pUtyer put a* 2 upon the two 
caids whidh make 7 and say. ! build Or" in which case the original 
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‘builder loses eontrol of the build unless he also holds a 9 in his haxkl 
or can himself increase the build again; for instance, adding an ace 
and calling 10. In the old way pf playing, the. ace counted i, ^e 
deuce 2, and so on as at whist, excepting that all court cards counted 
10. But in the populitr variation called now almost 

universally played, the ace counts either i or 14, the king 13, the 
queen 12 and the knave 11. In this manner the opportunities for 
Sxnple and , increased building are greatly multiplied, resulting in a 
much livelier name. 

If a player nas made a build he must take it in on his next play, 
unless he can take some other card. He cannot have two builds on 
the table at the same time, nor increase another build if he already 
has one of his own. DoubU Builds cannot be increased, s.g. if a 
player combines a 3 and 4 lying on the table and places a 7 from his 
hand upon them, saying, I build sevens,** this build can be taken 
only with a 7, and cannot be built upon further. Of course in the 
case cited the builder must still have another 7 in his hand. In 
playing partners each may take in the other's builds, or may build 
to a card that has been declared by his partner ; s.g, if his partner 
has built an 8 that has been captured by an opponent, he may build 
another 8 with a card from his own hand to the 8 that he knows 
to be in his partner's hand, even though he has no 8 himself. In 
trailing, i.e. laying down a card without matching or building, one 
usually plays small cards, avoiding aces and (if Big and Little 
Casino have not yet been played) tens and deuces, as well as any 
cards one has reason to think will be of service to the enemy. High 
cards are usually played last, as they are stronger in taking com- 
binations. Such rules are. however, quite general, each situation 
calling for, special treatment. In the last round all cards remaining 
on the table become the property of the player taking the last trick. 
A good memory and keen powers of observation are essential in 
playing this game. 

In Twenty-One-Point Casino nothing is scored until the end of the 
deal. A second or third deal is usually necessary before one side 
scores the requisite 21. In the final deal each side keeps a mental 
count of the points made, and as soon as 21 are scored the game 
is claimed and the points shown. But if. when added to those already 
scored in previous deals, they make more or less than 2 1 , the claimant 
loses the game. In counting out cards count first, followed by spade^s^ 
Big Casino, Little Casino, aces and sweeps, in that order. 

^pade Casino is a variation in which the usual ii points count as 
in the regular game, and, in addition, each spado counts i, excepting 
the knave of spades, which counts 2, making 24 points in all. These 
are scored on a cribbage-board, each point being marked as it is 
made. The game is for 61 points, or once round the board and into 
the game-hole. 

CMINUM, an ancient town of Italy, probably of Volscian 
origin. Varro states that the name was Sabine, and meant fortm 
f^/wf,and also that the town itself was Samnite, but he.is probably 
wrong. When it came under Roman supremacy is not known, 
but it probably received the citizenship in i88 b.c. It was the 
most south-easterly town in LcUium adjectum, situated on the Via 
Latina about 40 m. N.W. of C^pua. It appears occasionally 
in the history of the Hannibalic War. Varro possessed a villa near 
it> in which later on Mark Antony held his orgies. Towards the 
end of the republic it was a prwjectura, and under the empire it 
appears as a colony (perhaps founded by the triumvirs), though 
in two (not local) inscriptions it is called tnunidpiwm, Strabo 
speaks of it as an important town ; Varro mentions the olive*oil 
of its district as especially good. The older Volscian Casimim 
must have stood on the hill (1715 ft.) above the Roman town 
(148 ft), where considerable remains of fortifications in Cyclopean 
masonry, of finely cut blocks of limestone, still exist. The site is 
now occupied by the Benedictine monastery of Monte Cassino 
(^.t;.) founded by St Benedict himself in 529. A number of Roman 
inscriptions from Casinum are preserved there. The wall which 
runs south-west and west starting fitom the west side of the 
monastery, for a total length of alwut 300 yds., is not so clearly 
traceable on the other side of the hill, though there is one fragment 
under the east side of the monastery ; but it seems to have 
defended the summit and was perhsfn the original acropolis. 
The Roman town lay at the foot of the mountam, close to the 
Via Latina. The wipihitheatre, erected, by Uxhmidia Quadratiiia 
(viiliose passion for actors is mentioned by Pliny,.£/»r'rL vii. 24, 
Ola the popasion of her death at the age dl about eighty), is still 
existing.;: it is built oi opus rtH^nUUumwad the five entrances are 
by arches of larger blocks of stone 5 it is a|^<Mcimately cinmlar 
in pl^ 7 ha external walls am The aeam in the 

interior, havaidiai^paared. Above it on habide is a ttotre 
of f e ti g f d ata mt Rss Well, preserved. .Gose. by « 
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converted into the Cappella del Crocefisso, originally perhaps a 
tomb an the Via Latina ; it is a chamber in the form of a Greek 
cross, constructed of large masses of travertine, with a domed roof 
of the same material. On the opposite bank of the Rapido are 
the ruins called Montioelli, attribute to the villaof Varro, a part of 
which was frequently drawn by the architects of the 1 6th century 
(T. Ashby in Papers of the British School at Rome^ ii. 19). The 
medieval town of S. Germano, which resumed the name Cassino 
in 1871, lies a little to the north. The cathedral was founded in 
the 8th century, but the present building was constructed in the 
17th century. The church of S. Maria delle Cinque Torri contains 
twelve ancient marble columns ; above the town is a picturesque 
medieval castle. (T. As.) 

CASIRI, MIGUEL (17x0-1791), a learned Maronite, was bom 
at Tripoli (Syria) in 1710. He studied at Rome, where he lectured 
on Ambic, Syriac, Chaldee, philosophy and theology. In 1748 
he went to Spain, and was employed in the royal library at 
Madrid. He was successively appointed a member of the Royal 
Academy of History, interpreter of oriental languages to the 
king, and joint-librarian at the Escorial. In 1763. he became 
principal librarian, a post which he appears to have held till his 
death in 1791. Casiri published a work entitled Bibliotheca 
Arabico-Hispana Escurialensis (2 vols., Madrid, 1760-1770), 
It is a catalogue of above 1800 Arabic MSS., which he found in 
the library of the Escorial ; it also contains a number of quota- 
tions from Arabic works on history. The MSS. are classified 
according to subjects ; the second volume gives an account of 
a large collection of geographical and historical MSS., which 
contain valuable information regarding the wars between the 
Moors and the Christians in Spain. Casiri’s work is not yet 
bbsolete, but a more scientific system is adopted in Hartwig 
Derembourg’s incomplete treatise, Les Mofiuscrits arabes de 
VEscorial (Paris, 1884). 

CASKET, a small box or coffer, commonly used for jewels, 
money, papers, or other objects of value. The etymology is 
doubtful. It is possibly a diminutive of “ cask,^* a barrel for 
wine or other liquor. The Spanish casco meant also a skull, 
helmet, or rind of an onion, and is probably connected with 
cascar, to break open, Latin quassarcy French cassery to break, shake. 
The French casque y casquety of the same origin, is only used of a 
helmet, and the sense of ** small chest ’’ is not found in languages 
other than English. Skeat suggests that the word is a corruption 
of French cassettey diminutive of casse, box, Latin capsay from 
capere, to hold, contain, cf. English ** case.” History and 
literature are full of references to the often disconcerting contents 
of these famous receptacles. The “ Casket Letters ” are 
one of the mysteries of history. Harpagnon’s casket plays 
an important part in Moline’s UAvare ; Bluebeard gives his 
too-curious wife the keys of his caskets filled with precious stones ; 
the contents of Sainte-Croix’s casket brought about the trial and 
condemnation of the marquise de Brinvilliers, the poisoner. 
This very ancient piece of furniture was no doubt derived from 
the chest, which was the original wardrobe. It was often an 
object of great value, covered with ivory, enamel, or stamped 
leather, enriched with precious metals, or encrusted with jewels. 
One which belonged to St Louis and is preserved in the Louvre is 
covered with enamelled shields of arms and other decorations. 
In the 16th and 17th centuries secret hiding-places were some- 
times in the thickness of the lid or in a false bottom. The word 
is now little used — ^the natural result of the desuetude of the 
object ; but auctioneers occasionally announce that they will sell 
a “ casket of jewels,” and undertakers, especially in the United 
States, frequently use it as a grandiose synonym for “cofim.'* 

CASKET LETTERS. This is the name generally given to 
eight letters, and a sequence of irregular sonnets, all described 
originally in French, and said to have been addressed by Macy^ 
queen of Scots, to the earl of Bothwell, between January and 
April 1566-1567. The nature of these documents^^uthentic^ 
lorgied^ .m^ pardy foiged, partly genuine-^has been thie theme of 
mii«h . discusiionl If authentic throughout, thw afEord jperfect 
proof of Maty’s complicity in the murder of hec ouslMEnd, Henry, 
Lead Vmky. The topic is so perplexing, and possibilitiei 
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are so delicately balai^ed^ that inquii^ may change their 
views, and modify «or reverse their opinions^ on the appearance of 
each fresh document that is brought to light ; or even upon a 
new consideration of existing evidence. Controversy centres 
round a very long and singular undated epistle called “The 
Glasgow Letter ** or “ Letter li.” If Maary wrote all of this, or 
even wrote some compromising parts of it, she waus certainly 
guilty. But two questions remain to be settled — (i) did her 
accusers at one time possess another version of this letter which 
if it existed was beyond doubt a forgeary ? and (2) is not part of 
Letter II. a forged interpolation, based on another document, 
not by Mary? 

The whole affair has been obscured and almost inextricably 
entangled, as we shall see, by the behaviour of Mary’s accusers. 
Of these Maitland of Lethington was consenting to Damley^s 
murder ; the earl of Morton Imd, at least, guilty foreknowledge ; 
the regent Moray (Mary’s natural brother) had “ looked through 
his fingers at the crime, and for months remained on intimate 
terms with the criminals. He also perjured himself when putting 
before Elizabeth’s commission of inquiry at Westminster (Dec- 
ember 1568) a copy of the confession of Hepburn of Bowton 
(Cotton MSS. British Museum. Caligula C.I. fol. 325). This 
is attested as a “ true copy,” but Moray, who had been present 
when Bowton was examined (December 8, 1567), knew that 
the copy presented at Westminster (December 1568) had been 
mutUat^ because the excised passages were damning to Lething- 
ton and the earl of Morton, accomplices in the crime of Damley’s 
murder, and accomplices of Moray in his prosecution of his 
sister. (See in Cambridge University Library, MS. Oo. 47, 
fol. 5 et seq. Compare the MS. copy of the confession in the 
British Museum, Cotton MSS. Caligula, C.I. fol. 325, printed 
in Anderson’s Collections, vol. ii. pp. 183-188.) 

If Moray the righteous could act thus, much more might the 
murderer Morton perjure himself in his averment that there 
had been no tampering with the Casket Letters in his custody. 
We cannot, in short, believe Mary’s accusers on their oaths. 
When they all went, in October-December 1568, to York and 
London to accuse their queen — and before that, in their pro- 
clamations — they contradicted themselves freely and frequently 5 
they put in a list of dates which made Mary ’s authorship of Letter 
II. impossible ; and they rang the changes on Scots translations 
of the alleged French originds, and on the French itself. For 
example, when Moray, after Mary was in Elizabeth’s power 
(May 16, 1568), wished Elizabeth to have the matter tried, 
he in May-June 1568 sent John Wood to Engltind with Scots 
translations of the letters. Wood was to ask, “if the French 
originals are found to tally with the Scots translations, will that be 
reckoned good evidence?” It was as easy to send copies of 
the French, and thus give no ground for the suspicion that the 
Scots letters were altered on the basis of information acquired 
between May and October 1568, and that the French versions 
w^e made to fit the new form of the Scots copies. Another 
source of confusion, now removed, was the later publication in 
France of the letters in French. This French did not correspond 
with French copies of some of the originals recently discovered 
in Cecil’s MSS. and elsewhere. But that is no ground of suspicion, 
for the published French letters were not copies of the alleged 
originals, but translations of Latin translations of them, from 
the ScotsI (sec T. F. Henderson, The Casket iMtrs, 1890). German 
historians have not made matters more clear by treating the 
Letters on the principle of “ the higher criticism ” of Homer and 
the Bible. They find that :the documents are of ccaiipo.<}itc 
origin, partly notes from Mary to Damley, partly a diary of 
Mary’s, and so on ; all combined and edited by some one who 
played the part of the legendary editorial committee of Peisis* 
tratus (see Homer), which compiled the Iliad and Odyssey out 
bf fragmentary lays I From all these causes, and others, arise 
confusion and suspicion. 

So much informatiDn unknown to older disputants such as 
Goodall, the elder Tytler, ChiJmers, and Malcolm Laing, and in 
certain cases unknown even to Frpude nnd Skelton, has accrued, 
that the question can now bestl^tudied in The Casket Litters^ 
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by T. F. Henderson (18S9 ; second issue, 1890, being the more 
accurate); in The Mystery of Meary Stucert, Andrew Lang 
(4th edition, 1904), and in Henderson^s criticism of that book, 
in his Mary. Queen of Scots (1905) (Appendix A). The conclu- 
sion arrived at here is that of Henderson, but it is reached 
independently. 

The history of the letters must be given in summary. Hen- 
derson, in The Casket Letters (1889),^ was the first to publish and 
use as evidence a document of which the existence was made 
known in the fifth report of the royal commission on historical 
manuscripts. It is a sworn statement of the earl of Morton, 
written in 1568. A silver casket (originally Maiy’s property, 
but then in the possession of Bothwell) was placed in his hands 
on the 20th of June, and was inspected by several nobles and 
gentlemen on the 21st of June 1567. Morton denies that the 
cpntents, the letters, sonnets, and some other papers, had been 
in any way tampered with. But if Moray could knowingly 
submit garbled evidence, Morton’s oath is of no value if unr 
corroborated. 

Mary was, on the 21st Of June 1567, a prisoner In Lochleven 
Castle. A messenger was at once sent from Edinburgh to London 
with a letter from Lethington and a verbal message. By the 12th 
of July, de Silva, the Spanish ambassador, reports on the 
authority of the French ambassador that du Croc, French envoy 
I to Scotland, avers that Mary’s Scottish enemies have autograph 
letters of hers proving her guilt, and himself possesses copies. 
Of these copies no more is heard, and they cannot be found. 
According to de Silva, Elizabeth said that she did not believe 
in the Letters, and that Lethington, who wrote to Cecil on the 
21st of June, and sent a verbal message by the bearer, “ had 
behaved badly in the matter,” — ^whether that of the letters, or in 
general. On what evidence she based that opinion, if she 
really held it, is unknown. In December 1567 the Scottish 
parliament was informed that the letters were signed by Mary 
(they are unsigned), but the phrase is not used in the subsequent 
act of parliament. The letters were exhibited and apparently 
were read, probably read aloud. Mary’s party in September 
1 568 declared that they were garbled, and that the handwriting 
was not hers. In the end of July 1567 the earl of Moray, Mary’s 
brother, passing through London from France, told de Silva, 
as de Silva reported to his government, that there was proof 
of Mary’s guilt in a letter of three double sheets of paper sipted 
by her. 

According to Moray’s version of the letter, Mary was to try 
to poison Damley in a house on the way between Glasgow 
and Edinburgh where he and she were to stop. Clearly Lord 
Livingstone’s house, Callendar, where they did rest on their 
journey, is intendeds If this failed, Mary would put Damley 
“ in the house where the explosion was arranged for the night 
upon which one of the servants was to be married.” No such 
arrangement had been made, as thd tonfessions of the murderers, 
at which Moray was present, clearly prove. It may be said that 
de Silva means the house in which the explosion was afterwards 
arranged.” But the carlof Lennox, Darhley ’s father, understood 
Moray to mean that as early os January 21-22, 1567, the 
house of iCirk o’ Field, where Damley was slain, had already been 
mined. Moray’s version of the letter made Mary tell Bothwell 
to poison or put away his wife. No such matters occur in Letter 
II. ; Moray spoke, he said, on the authority of “ a man who had 
read the letter.” A similar account of this letter is given in a 
document of Damley’s father, the earl of Lennox (Cambr^e 
University Library MSS, Oo: 7. 47 ,fol. 17 b). Can we suppose 
that “ the man who had;read the letter ” invented much of its 
contents, and told them to Moray, who told de Silva, and told 
Damley’s father, Lennox, then in or near London ? 

At this point comes in the evidence — unknown to : Froude, 
Skelton, Hosack, and Henderson in his book The Casket Letters-- 
of a number of documents, notes of information, and indictments 
of. Mary, written for or by the earl of Leniiox. These MSS. 

m the University library of Cambridge, and were transcribed 

Mther Stevebson. His tram^ripts wem bitmght to llghr b 
Rsther Pollen/S.J.> who lent them, 'Mth his own botes on them, 
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to Andrew Leog for use in fais book^ Tkt Mystery cf Mary Stuart 
(1900-X904). 

Not one of thci Leimox documents is dated ; all but one are 
endoiiaed in an English hand of the period. It may be conjectured 
that they were selected by Lennox from his papers, and lent by 
him to some one who was writing against Mary. Among them 
(Cambridge University MSS. Oo. 7. 47, fol. 17 b) is a long 
indictment of Mary, in which Lennox describes a wicked letter of 
hers. As has been said, he closely follows Moray’s version re- 
ported by de Silva in July 1567. I-ennox also gives several 
stories of cruel words of Mary spoken to Damley in the hearing 
of her servants. 

Now, on the nth of June 1568, Lennox was in the company of 
John Wood, a creature of Moray’s, and Wood, as we saw, brought 
copies of the Scots renderings of the Letters into England in 
May- June 1568. It was argued by Andrew Lang that Wood 
was likely to show these letters to Lennox ; and tlmt as Lennox 
follows Moray’s version of Mary’s long and murderous letter, 
and does not follow Letter IL, the murderous letter (a forgery) 
was then part of the dossier of Mary’s accusers. Again, as 
Lennox’s indictment of Mary (Cambridge Oo. 7. 47, fol. 17 b) 
is rife in “ reports and sayings of Mary’s servants ” about her 
cruel words to Damley, and as Lennox had not these reports 
on the nth of June 1568, for on that day he wrote to Scotland 
asking his friends to discover them and send them to him, the 
indictment (Oo. 7. 47) must have been composed long after the 
nth of June. This must be so, for Lennox’s letters of the nth 
of June were intercepted by his foes, the Hamiltons, and were 
found in the Hamilton Muniment Room. Thus answers to 
his inquiries were delay ed. (The letters of Lennox were published 
in Miscellany of the Maitland Club, vol. iv.) 

Henderson, on the other side, believes that Wood “ indu- 
bitably ” showed to Lennox the Scots copies of the Casket 
Letters about the nth of June 1568. But Lennox, he says, 
could not quote Letter 11 . in his indictment against Mary, 
and had to rest on Moray’s version of July 1567, because Lennox’s 
indictment was completed, and even laid before Elizabeth, as 
early as the 28th of May 1568. Henderson seeks to prove that 
this is so by quoting from Chalmers’s Mary, Queen of Scots (vol. 
ii. p. 289) the statement that Lennox and his wife on that day 
presented to Elizabeth a ** Bill of Supplication ” ; and (though he 
submits that the indictment [Oo. 7. 47] is a draft for the Bill) 
he strengthens his case by heading the indictment, which he 
publishes, Bill of Supplication, i^e document, in fact, is 
unendorsed, and without a title, and there is not a word of 
“ supplication in it. It is a self-contradictory history of the 
relations between Mary and Damley. 

Henderson’s contention therefore seems erroneous. Lennox 
could not begin to prepare an Ei^lish indictment against Mary 
till she was in England and in Elizabeth’s power. He could not 
hear of this fact — Mary’s arrival in England (May 16, 1568)— 
before, say, the 19th of May ; and between the 19^1 of May and 
the 28th of May he could not write for and receive from Scotland 
“ the reports and sayings of her servants.” He did hot possess 
them on the nth of June, when he asked for them ; he dhd not 
get them at once, for his letters were intercepted ; the indictment 
(Oo. 7. 47) is rich in them ; therefore that paper is not the ” Bill 
of Supplication ” of the 28th of May. 

Thus the question remains, why, if Wood about the ixth of 
June showed to Lennox Letter II. in Scots, did Lennox follow 
Moray’s erroneous version of July 1567 ? Because in June i<68 
that version, forged, was in the Scots collection of the CaMtet 
Letters ? If so, there was time for Lennox to lend to the accusers 
certain notes which a retainer of his, Thomas Crawford of Jordan 
Hill, swore (December 9, 156S) that he had made for Lennox 
(about January 22, 1567) of secret conversations between 
Damley and Mary. Lennox (June 21) x$68) asked Crawford 
for his reminiscences, not of T>amle;^s re^rts of lus talks with 
Mary, bOt of Crawford’s owh interview w^ her as she entered 
Glai^ow to visit Damley, probaUv on the sxst of January X567* 
It follows that Lennox poSiessea Grawford’s wntten notes oi 
the Damley and Mary conversations. If he had not possessed 
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them on the xsth of: Juiie 1568, he must have asked Crawford 
for his reminiscences of these talks. But he did not. ask. 

Crawford’s evidence was aU-imf^rtant, because it corroborated 
Mary’s own account of her interviews with Damley in Letter II. 
That part of the letter then, it is argued by many, is a forged 
interp^tion based on Crawford’s notes and memories. The 
force of this contention lies in the close verbal identities between 
Crawford’s account of the Damley-Mary interviews (see Craw- 
ford’s Declaration of December 9, 1568, in Lang’s Mystery 
of Mary Stuart, pp. 428-431 ; from Stale Papers Scotland, 
Elizabeth vol. xiii. No. 14. Record Office) and the correspond- 
ing passages in Letter II. {Mystery of Mary Stuart, pp. 396-398). 
The verbd identities can only be explained in one of the following 
ways. Either Letter II. is here based on Crawford ; or Crawford 
has copied Letter IL by way of corroborating it (a fatal step, 
if the case came before a modern English court of justice) ; or 
Damley’s memory of his conversation with Mary was so fresh, 
when he dictated his recollection of it to Crawford on 2ist-22nd 
January 1567, that he reported speeches in almost the very 
same words as Mary used in writing Letter II. Henderson prefers 
the hypothesis that Lennox had lost Crawford’s notes ; and that 
the identities are explained by the “ remarkably good memories 
of Crawford and Mary, or by the more likely supposition that 
Crawford, before preparing his declaration for the conference ” 
(at Westminster, December 1568) “ refreshed his memory by 
the letter.” (Letter IL, Mary, Queen of Scots, p. 650.) 

Mary did not need a particularly good memory ; if she wrote, 
she wrote unchecked her recollections of the day’s talk. But 
no human memory of a conversation reported on the 22nd of 
January 1567, could be so nearly “ word perfect ” as Crawford’s 
must have been two years later. If Crawford “ refreshed his 
memory by the letter,” he exposed himself, and the entire case, 
by copying whole passages, often with few verbal changes. If 
he had access to his original notes of the 21st and 22nd of January 
1567, then he was safe — that is, if Damley’s memory of the con- 
versations tallied so exactly with Mary’s. Whether that could 
be, Damley dictating while still hot from the exciting inter- 
change of words which he meant to report, is a question for 
psychologists. Experiments made by a person who possesses 
a good memory seem to show that the thing is very possible, 
especially if Damley revised Crawford’s notes. 

Thus the probabilities are delicately balanced. But if any 
one compares Crawford’s whole declaration with Letter II. in 
Scots, he will find that Crawford has sources of information not 
yielded by Letter II. ; while Letter II. abounds in matter spoken 
by Mary and Damley which could not be borrowed by the 
hypothetical forger from Crawford’s Declaration, for it does not 
contain the facts. These facts, again, in Letter IL, are worthless 
to a forger, because they concern matters never alluded to in any 
of the records; never employed in any indictment (though 
Lennox’s are copious in private talk between Damley and Mary, 
“ reports of her servants ”), and totally useless for the purposes 
of the accusers. Here is one of several examples. Letter II. has, 
and Crawford has not, the statement that Damley “ showed me, 
amongst other talk, that he knew well enough that my brother 
had revealed to me what he (Damley) had spoken at Stirling. 
Of this he (Damley) denies half, and above all that he (the 
brother ?) ever came to his (Damley’s) chamber.” 

Nothing is known about this matter. The Lennox papers are 
full of reports of bitter words that passed between Damley and 
Mary at Stirling (December 1566), where Damley was sulking 
apart while the festivities of the baptism of his son (later 
James VI.) were being held.. But nothing is said in the Lennox 
papers of words spoken by Damley to Mary’s brother (probably 
LoSd Robert of Holyrood) and revealed by Lord Robert to Mary. 
Lord Robert was the only friend of Damley in Mary’s entourage ; 
and he even, according to the accusers, warned him of his dan^r 
m Kirk oV Field, to which they said that a Casket Letter (ilL) 
referred. The reference is only to be seen by wiling eyes. 

’ If it credible that a form, using Crawford’s Dedlaratioi}, which 
isfdentasito Mary’s brother at Stirliiw, should have superfluously 
added what is not to any purpose r Could he have oombiDed 
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with Crawford’s matter the passage he (Damlcy) showed me 
almost all that is in name 6f the Bishop aiid Sutherland, and yet 
I have never tauehed a word of what you (Bothwell) showed 
me . . . and by complaining of the Bishop, I have drawn it all 
out of him/’ 

Who but Mary herself could have written about this unknown 
affair of the Bishop, and what had the supposed forger to gain 
by inventing and ^ding these references to affairs unconnected 
with the case ? 

There remains what looks like absolute proof that, in essence, 
Crawford’s Declaration and Letter II. are independent documents. 
We are not aware that this crucial point has been noticed by the 
earlier critics of the Letters. In Letter IL (paragraph 7, p. 398, 
in Lang’s Mystery of Mary Stuart, 1901) Mary writes, “ I asked 
why he (Damley) would pass away in the English ship. He 
denies it, and swears thereunto; but he grants that he spoke 
unto the men.” Here Crawford’s declaration has, ” She asked 
him why he would pass away in the English ship. He answered 
that he had spoken with the Englishman, but not of mind to go 
away with him. And, if he had, it had not been without cause, 
considering how he was used. For he had neither [means] to 
sustain himself nor his servants, and need not make further 
rehearsal thereof, seeing she knew it as well as he.” {Mystery of 
Mary Stuart, p. 429.) 

It may seem to the reader doubtful whether these complaints 
are words of Damley ’s, or an indignant addition by his friend 
Crawford. But Mary, in Letter ll.j shows that the complaints 
and the self-defence are Damley ’s own. It was in paragraph 7 
that she wrote about the English ship ; she did not then give 
Damley’s remonstrances, as Crawford docs. But in paragraph 
18 (Mystery, p. 406) Mary returns to the subject, and writes, ” He 
(Damley) spoke very bravely at the beginning, as the bearer will 
show you, upon the subject of the Englishmen, and of his depart- 
ing ; but in the end he returned to his humility.” 

Thus it is certain that Damley had reported to Crawford his 
brave words and reproaches of Mary, which Crawford gives in the 
proper place. But Letter II. omits them in that place (para- 
graph 7) ; and only on her second day of writing, in paragraph 
18, does Mary’s mind recur to Damley’s first brave words — ” he 
spoke very bravely at the beginning,” about his wrongs, ” but in 
the end he returned again to his humility.” 

Here is proof positive that Crawford does not copy Letter II., 
but gives Damley ’s words as reported to him by Damley — 
words that Damley was proud of, — ^while Mary, returning on the 
second day of writing to the topic, does not quote Damley ’$ 
brave words, but merely contrasts his speaking “ very bravely 
at the beginning ” with his pitiful and craven later submission ; 
” hfe has ever the tear in his eye,” with what follows. (Mystery, 
paragraph 12, p. 402.) 

When we add to these and other proofs the strange lists of 
memoranda in the middle of the pages of the letter, and the 
breach in internal chronology whic^ was apparently caused by 
Maiy ’s writing, on her second day, on the clean verso of a page 
on the other side of which she had written some lines during her 
first night in Glasgow ; when we add the dramatic changes of her 
mood, : and the heart-breaking evidence of a remorse not stifled 
by lawless love, we seem Compelled to believe that she wrote the 
whole of Letter II. ; that none of it is forged. 

In The Mystery of Mary Stuart the evidence for an early forged 
letter was presented with confidence ; the interpolation of 
forgeries based on Crawford’s declaration was more dubiously 
suggested. That position the Writer now abandons. It may be 
asked why, after being With Wood on the izth of June, did 
Lennox still rely on Moray’s version of Mary’s letter ? The reply 
may be that the Scots versions were regarded as a great secret ; 
that Lennox was a married man ; and that though Lennox, in 
June knew about Mary’s letters, doubtless from Wood, or from 
cemuponreptort (Bishop Jewell in a letter of August 1567 mentions 
that he h^ heard of them), yet Wood did not show to him the 

t Kts copies. Leimox qviotes' letter II. later, in an indictment 
bt re^ to the commission sitting at Vodc (Obtober 1568). 
t, on the other hand, as Lennox after meeting Wood wrote to 


Crawford for his reminiscences of his own interview with Mary 
(January 21, 1567), and as these reminiscences were only useful 
as corroborative of Mary^s account in Letter II., it seems that 
Wood had cither shown Lennox thfc letters or had spoken of 
their contents. In that case, when Lennox later quotes Moray’s 
version, not Letter II. itself, he is only acting with the self- 
contradictory stupidity which pervades his whole indictment 
(Oo. 7. 47, fol. 17 b). 

The letters are not known to have been seen by any man — they 
or the silver casket — after the death of the earl of Gowrie (who 
possessed them). In May 1584 Bowes, the English ambassador 
to Holyrood, had endeavoured to procure them for Elizabeth, 
” for the secrecy and benefit of the cause.” Conceivably the 
letters fell into the hands of James VI. and were destroyed by 
his orders. < (A. L.) 

OASLON, the name of a famous family of English typefounders. 
William Caslon (1692-1766), the first of the name, was bom at 
Cradley, Worcestershire, and in 1716 started business in London 
as an engraver of gun locks and barrels, and as a bookbinder’s 
tooLcutter. Being thus brought into contact with printers, 
he was induced to fit up a type foundry, largely through the 
encouragement of William Bowyer. The distinction and legi- 
bility of his type secured him the patronage of the leading 
printers of the day in England and on the continent. The use 
of Caslon types, discontinued about the beginning of the 19th 
century, was revived about 1845 at the suggestion of Sir Henry 
Cole, and used for printing the Diary of Lady Willoughby (a 
pseudo-i7th-century story) by the Chiswick Press. The head- 
line on this page is ” Caslon Old Face.” He died on the 23rd of 
January 1766. His son, William Caslon (1720-1778), who had 
been partner with his father for some years, continued the 
business. 

CASPARI, KARL PAUL (1814-1892), German Lutheran 
theologian and orientalist, was bom of Jewish parents at Dessau, 
Anhalt, on the 8th of February 1814. He studied at Leipzig and 
Berlin, became a Christian in 1838, and in 1857 was appointed 
professor of theology at Christiania, having declined invitations 
to Rostock and . Erlangen. He died at Christiania on the 11th 
of April 1892. Caspar! is best known as the author of an Arabic 
grammar (Grawma/jVa Arahica, 2 vols., 1844-1848 ; new edition, 
Arahische Grammatik, edited by A. Muller ; 5th Cd. 1887). He 
also wrote commentaries on the prophetical books of the Old 
Testament, dogmatic and historical works on baptism, and 
from 1857 helped to edit the Theologisk Tidskrift for den evan- 
gelisk-lutkerske Kirke i Norge. His writings include : Beitrage 
zur Einleitung in Jesaja (1848), and AUe und neue Quellen zur 
Geschichte des Tauf symbols und der Glofubensregel (1879). 

CASPIAN SEA (aAc. Mare Caspium or Mare Hyreanium ; 
Russian, Kaspiyskoe More, formerly Hvalynskoe More ; Persian, 
Darya-i-Khyzyr or Gurzem ; Tatar, Ak-^enghiz 5 the Sikim and 
Jurjan of the ancient Eastern geographers), an inland sea between 
Europe and Asia, extending from 36® 40’ to 47® 20' N. lat., and 
from 46® 50' to 55® 10' E. long. Its length is 760 m. from N. 
to S., and its breadth 100 to a8o, m., and its area reaches 
169,330 sq. m., of which 865 sq. m. belong to its islands^ It 
fills the deepest part of a vast depression, sometimes known as 
the Aralo-Caspian depression, once an inland sea, the Eurasi^ 
Mediterranean or Sarmatian Ocean. At the present time its 
surface lies 86 ft. below the level of the ocean, or 96*7 ft. according 
to the And-Caspian levelling' and 242-7 ft. below the level of 
the Aral. 

Hydrography and Shores. — ^The hydrography of the Caspian 
Sea has been studied by von Baer, by N. Ivashintsev (1819-1871) 
in 1862-1870, by O. Grimm, N. I. Andnisov (1895), J* 

B. Spindler (1897), N. von Seidlitz and N. Knipovich (1904) 
since the last quoted date. Its basin is divided naturally into 
three sections-^i) A northern, forming in tl^ east the Gulf 
of Mortvyi Kultiik or Tsarevich Bay. This is the shallowest 
part, barely reaching a depth of 20 fathom^. It is being gradually 

" ' Sly the triaiigulation of 1840 its level wa^ found to be '84' ft: 
below theilevel of the Black Sea. The Cancaeus triangukttijon of 
gaipe 89 It. . j ; / 
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silted up by the sedimentary deposits brought down by the 
rivers Volga, Ural and Terek. The western Shore, from the delta 
of the Volga to the mouth of the Kuma, a distance of 170 m;, 
is gashed by thousands of narrow channels or lagoons, termed 
limans j from 12 to 30 m. in length, and separated in some cases 
by chains of hillocks, called bugors, in others by sandbanks. 
These channels are filled, sometimes with sea-water, sometimes 
with overflow water from the Volga and the Kuma. The coast- 
line of the Gulf of Mortvyi Kultuk on the north-cast is, on the 
other hand, formed by a range of low calcareous hills, constituting 
the rampart of the IJst-Urt plateau, which intervenes between 
the Caspian and the Sea of Aral. On the south this gulf is backed 
by the conjoined peninsulas of Busachi and Manghishlak, 
into which penetrates the long, narrow, curving bay or fjord of 
Kaidak or Kara-su. (2) South of the line joining the Bay of 
Kuma with the Manghishlak peninsula, in 44® 10' N. lat., the 
western shore is higher and the water deepens considerably, 
being over one-half of the area 50 fathoms, while the maximum 
depth (between 41® and 42® N. lat.) reaches 437 fathoms. This, 
the middle section of the Caspian, which extends as far as the 
Apsheron peninsula, receives the Terek and several smaller 
streams {e.g. Sulak, Samur), that drain the northern slopes of 
the Caucasus. At Derbent, jifst north of 42® lat., a spur of the 
Caucasus approaches so close to the sea as to leave room for only 
a narrow passage, the Caspiae Pylae or Albanae Portae, which 
has been fortified for centuries. The eastern shore of this section 
of the sea is also formed by the Ust-Urt plateau, which rises 
550 ft. to 750 ft. above the level of the Caspian ; but in 42® N. 
lat. the Ust-Urt recedes from the Caspian and circles round the 
Gulf of Kara-boghaz or Kara-bugaz (also called Aji-darya and 
Kuli-darya). This subsidiary basin is separated from the 
(Caspian by a narrow sandbar, pierced by a strait ij m. long 
and only 115 to 170 yds. wide, through which a current flows 
continuously into the gulf at the rate of to 5 m. an hour, 
the mean velocity at the surface being 3 m. an hour. To this 
there exists no compensating outflow current at a greater 
depth, as is usually the case in similar situations. The area of 
this lateral basin being about 7100 sq. m., and its depth but 
comparatively slight (3J to 36 ft.), the evaporation is very ap- 
preciable (amounting to 3-2 ft. per annum), and sufficient, 
according to von Baer, to account for the perpetual inflow from 
the Caspian. South of the Kara-Boghaz Bay the coast rises 
again in another peninsula, formed by an extension of the 
Balkhan Mountains. This marks (40® N. lat.) the southern 
boundary of the middle section of the Caspian. This basin may 
be, on the whole, considered as a continuation of the synclinal 
depression of the Manych, which stretches along the northern foot 
of the Caucasus from the Sea of Azov. It is separated from 
(3), the southern and deepest section of the Caspian, by a sub- 
marine ridge (30 to 1 50 fathoms of water), which links the main 
range of the Caucasus on the west with the Kopet-dagh in the 
Transcaspian region on the east. This section of the sea washes 
on the south the base of the Elburz range in Persia, sweeping 
round from the mouth of the Kura, a little north of the Bay erf 
Kizil-agach, to Astarabad at an average distance of 40 m. from 
the foot of the mountains. A little east of the Gulf of Enzeli, 
which resembles the Kara-boghaz, though on a much smaller 
scale, the Sefid-Tud pours into the Caspian the drainage of the 
western end of the Elburz range, and several smaller streams 
bring down the precipitation that falls on the northern face of 
the sftme range farther to the cast. Near its south-east comer 
the Caspian is entered by the Atrek, which drains the mountain 
ranges of the Turkoman (N.E.) • frontier of Persia. Farther 
north, on the east coast, opposite to the Bay of Kizil-agach, 
comes the Balkhan or Krasnovodsk Bay. In the summer of 
1^94 a subterranean volcano was observed in this basin of the 
Caspian, in 38® 10' N. lat. and 52® 37^ E. long. The depth in 
this section ranges from 300 to 500 fkthoms, with a maximum 
ol^2 fathoms. 

Drainage Area and Farmer Extent , — ^The eatdiment area from 
which the Caspian is fed extends to a very much greater distance 
on the west a^ non^ than it does on the south and east. From 


the former it is entered by the Volga, which is estimated to drain 
an area of 560,000 sq. m., the Ural 96,000 sq. m., the Terek 
59,000 sq. m., the Sulak 7000 sq. m., the Samur 4250 sq. ro. ; 
as compared with these, there come from the south and east 
the Kura and Aras, draining the south side of the Caucasus 
over 87,250 sq. m;, and the Sefid-rud and the Atrek, both rela- 
tively short. Altogether it is estimated (by von Dingelstedt) 
that the total discharge of all the rivers emptying into the 
Caspian amounts annually to a volume equal to 174*5 cub, m. 
Were there no evaporation, this would raise the surface of 
the sea 5i ft. annually. In ‘point of fact, however, the entire 
volume of fresh water poured into the Caspian is only just 
sufficient to compensate for the loss by evaporation. Indeed 
in recent times the level appears to have undergone several 
oscillations. From the researches of Philippov it appears that 
during the period 1851-1888 the level reached a maximum on 
three separate occasions, namely in 1868-1869, 1882 and 1885, 
while in 1853 and 1873 stood at a minimum ; the range of 
these oscillations did not, however, exceed 3 ft. 6^ in. The 
Russian expedition which investigated the Kara-boghaz in 
1896 concluded that there is no permanent subsidence in the 
level of the sea. In addition to these periodical fluctuations, 
there are also seasonal oscillations, the level being lowest in 
January and highest in the summer. 

The level of the Caspian, however, was formerly about the 
same as the existing level of the Black Sea, although now some 
86 ft. below it. This is shown by the evidences of erosion on 
the face of the rocks which formed the original shore-line of its 
southern basin, those evidences existing at the height of 65 to 
80 ft. above the present level. That a rapid subsidence did take 
place from the higher level is indicated by the fact that between 
it and the present level there is an absence of indications of 
erosive energy. There can be no real doubt that formerly the 
area of the Caspian was considerably greater than it is at the 
present time. Nearly one hundred and fifty years ago Pallas 
had his attention arrested by the existence of tlic salt lakes and 
dry saline deposits on the steppes to the east of the Caspian, 
and at great distances from its shores, and by the presence in the 
same localities of shells of the same marine fauna as that which 
now inhabits that sea, and he suggested the obvious explanation 
that those regions must formerly have been covered by the 
waters of the sea. And it is indeed the fact that large portions 
of the vast region comprised between the lower Volga, the Aral- 
Irtysh water-divide, the Uzungarian Ala-tau, and the outliers 
of the Tian*shan and Hindu-kush systems are actually covered 
with Aralo-Caspian deposits, nearly always a yellowish-grey 
clay, though occasionally they assume the character of a more or 
less compact sandstone of the same colour. These deposits 
attain their maximum thickness of 90 ft. east of the Caspian, 
and have in many parts been excavated and washed away by 
the rivers (which have frequently changed their beds) or been 
transported by the winds, which sweep with unmitigated 
violence across those wide unsheltered expanses. The typical 
fossils unearthed in these deposits are shells of species now living 
in both the Caspian and the Aral, though in the shallow parts 
of both seas only, namely (according to Ivan V. Mushketov 
[1850-1902]) Cardium edtde, Dreissena polymorpka, Neriiina 
liiurata, Adacna vitrea, Hydrobia siagnalis, in the Kara-kum 
desert, and Litkoglyphus caspius, Hydrobia stagnalis, Anodonta 
ponderosa and the sponge Metchnikovia tuberculataj in the Kizil- 
kum desert. The exact limits of the ancient Aralo-Caspian sea 
are not yet settled, except in the north-west, where the Ergeni 
Hills of Astrakhan constitute an unmistakable barrier. North- 
wards these marine dep>osits are known to exist 80 m. away from 
lake Aral, though they do not cross the Aral-Irtysh water- 
divide, so that thus sea will not probably have been at that time 
connected with the Arctic, as some have supposed. The eastern 
limits of these deposits lie about 100 m. from Lake Ard, though 
&vert80V maintained that they penetrate into the basin of Lake 
K^Bfi^fht Southwards they have been observed without a break 
for zfiom. from Lake Aral, namely in the Sary-kamysh depression 
(the surface of which lies below the level of the Caspian) and up 
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tike Uzboi trench for too jsiu from the latter sea* How far they 
reach up the present ooucses of the Oxus (Amu-darya) and 
Jax^es (Syr-darya) is not. known. Hence,, it is plain tlmt in late 
Tertiary, a^ probably also in Post-Tertiary, times the Aralo- 
Caspian Sea covered a vast expanse of territory and embraced 
very large islands (r,g. Ust-Urt), which divided it into an eastern 
and a western portion, communicating by one or two narrow 
straits only, such as on the south the Sary-kamysh depression, 
and on the north the line of the lakes of Chumyshty and Asmantai. 
More than this, the Caspian was also, it is pretty certain, at the 
same epoch, arid later, m direct communication with the Sea of 
Azov, no doubt by. way of the Manych depression ; for in the 
limans or lagoons of the Black Sea many faunal species 
exist which are not only identical with species that are found in 
the Caspian, but also many which, though not exactly identical, 
are closely allied. As examples of the former may be named — 
Archaeobdella, Clessinia variabilis, Neritina liturata, Gmelina, 
Gammarus moeoticus, Pseudocuma pectinata, Paramysis Baeriy 
Mesomysis Kowdevskyi and M. intermedia, Umnomysis Benedeni 
and L. Brandti, and species of the ichthyological fauna Gobius, 
Clupea and Acipenser; while as illustrating the latter class 
the Black Sea contains biigensis {olYied toD,rostriformi$ 
and D. Grimmi), Cardium ponticum (to C. caspium), C. coloratum 
(to Monodacna edentula), Amphicteis aniiqua {to A. Kowdevskyi) 
and Bythotrephes axovicus (to B. socidis). 

In the opinion of Russian geologists the separation of the 
Caspian from the great ocean must have taken place at a com- 
paratively recent geological epoch. During the early Tertiary 
age it belonged to the Sarmatian Ocean, which reached from 
the middle Danube eastwards through Rumania, South Russia, 
and along both flanks of the Caucasus to the Aralo-Caspian 
region, and westwards had open communication with the great 
ocean, as indeed the ancient geographers Eratosthenes, Strabo 
and Pliny believed it still had in their day. This communication 
began to fail, or close up presumably in the Miocene period ; 
and before the dawn of Pliocene times the Sarmatian Ocean 
was broken up or divided into sections, one of which was the 
Aralo-Caspian sea already discussed. During the subsequent 
Ice Age the Caspian flowed over the steppes that stretch away 
to the north, and was probably still connected with the Black 
Sea (itself as yet unconnected with the Mediterranean), while 
northwards it sent a narrow gulf or inlet far up the Volga valley, 
for Ando-Caspian deposits have been observed along the lower 
Kama in 56® N. lat. Eastwards it penetrated up the Uzboi 
depression between the Great and. Little Balkhan ranges, so that 
that depression, which is strewn (as mentioned above) with 
Post-Tertiary marine deposits, was not (as is sometimes supposed) 
an old bed of the Oxus, but a gulf of the Caspian. After the 
great ice cap had thawed and a period of general desiccation set in, 
the Caspian began to shrink in area, and simultaneously its 
conriexions with the Black Sea and the Sea of Aral were severed. 

Fauna, — ^The fauna of this sea has been studied by Eichwald, 
Kowalevsky, Grimm, Dybowski, Kessler and Sars. At the 
present time it represents an intermingling of marine and fresh- 
water forms. To the former belongs the herring {Clupea), and 
to the latter, species of Cyprinus, Perea and SiLurus, also a 
lobster. Other marine forms are Rhizopoda {Rotdia and 
TextiUaria), the sponge Amorphina, the Amphicteis worm, 
the molluscs Cardium ^g^de and other Cardidae, and some 
Amphipods {Cumacea mAj^ysidae), but they are forms which 
either Iterate variations 4;|iialinity or are especially characteristic 
of brackish waters. are many species inhabiting the 

waters of the Caspian which areip^t f oundelsewhere. These include 
Protozoa, three sponges, Venniltowenty-flve Molluscs, numerous 
Amphipods, flshn of the ^ea^a^m^bius, Benihophilus and Cobitis, 
and one mammal {Phoca This last, together with some 

of the Mysidae and the GlypUmetus en/omim, exhibits 

Arctic characteristics, whidp^ubiggested the idea of a geok^- 
ally recent <x>nnexion bf|||j|pHKe Caspian and the Ai^c, an 
idM 6f which no realM^Snoi^ been as yet discovered. The 
Knipovich expeditioivtvr^i(|m fcuind no traces of organic life 
below the depth of 220 fajlpyrtB except niicrooiganisms and a 


single Oligochaete ; but above that level there exist abundant 
evidences of rich pelagic lifc> more particularly from the surface 
down to a depth of 80 fa^ms. 

Fisheries, — ^No other inland sea is so richly stocked with fish 
as the Caspian, especially off the mouths of the laxge rivers, 
the Volga, Ural, Terek and Kura. The fish of greatest economic 
value are sturgeon (four species), which yield great quantities 
of caviare and isinglass, the herring, the salmon and the lobster. 
The annual catch of the entire sea is valued at an average of one 
million sterling. Some 50,000 persons are engaged in this 
industry off the mouth of the Volga alone. Seals are hunted 
in Krasnovodsk Bay. 

Sdinity, — ^The proportion of salt in the water of the Caspian, 
^ough varying in different parts and at different seasons, 
is generally much less than the proportion in oceanic water, 
and even less than the proportion in the water of the Black Sea. 
In fact the salinity of the Caspian is only three-eighths of that of 
the ocean. In the northern section, which receives the copious 
volumes brought down by the Volga, Ural and Terek, the salinity 
is so slight (only 0*0075 % in the surface layers) that the water 
is quite drinkable, its specific gravity being not higher than 
I *00 1 6. In the middle section the salinity of the surface layers 
increases to 0*015 %> though it is of course greater along the 
shores. The concentration of the saline ingredients proceeds 
with the greatest degree of intensity in the large bays on the east 
side of the sea, and more especially in that of Kara-boghaz, 
where it reaches 16*3 % (Spindler exp)edition). The bottom 
of this almost isolated basin is covered for an area of 1300 sq. m. 
with a deposit of Epsom salts (sulphate of magnesia), 7 ft. thick, 
amounting to an estimated total of 1,000,000,000 tons. While 
the proportion of common salt to sulphate of magnesia is as n 
to I in the water of the Black Sea and as 2 to i in the Caspian 
water generally, it is as 12*8 to 5*03 in the Kara-boghaz, The 
salinity of the surface water of the southern section of the 
Caspian averages i*5 %. 

Climate. — The temperature of the air over the Caspian basin 
is remarkable for its wide range both geographically and season- 
ally. The January isotherm of 15® F. slarts its northern shore ; 
that of 40° crosses its southern border. But the winter extremes 
go far below this range : during the prevalence of north-east 
winds the thermometer drops to -20°, or even lower, on the 
surrounding steppes, while on the Ust-Urt plateau a temperature 
of -30® is not uncommon. Again, the July isotherm of 75° 
crosses the middle section of the Caspian, nearly coinciding with 
the January isotherm of 25°, while that of 80® skirts the southern 
shore of the sea, nearly coinciding with the January curve of 40®, 
so that the mean annual range over the northern section of the 
sea is 60° and over the southern section 40®. The former section, 
which is too shallow to store up any large amount of heat during 
the summer, freezes for three or four months along the shores, 
effectually stopping navigation on the lower Volga, but out in the 
middle ice appears only when driven there by northerly winds. 

The prevalent winds of the Caspian blow from the south-east, 
usually between October and March, and from the north and 
north-west, commonly between July and September. They 
sometimes continue for days together with great violence, 
rendering navigation dangerous and driving the sea-water up 
over the shores. They also, by heaping up the water at the one 
end of the sea or the other, raise the level temporarily and locally 
to the extent of 4 to 8 ft. The currents of the Caspian were 
investigated by the Knipovich expedition ; it detected two of 
special prominence, a south-going current dong the west shore 
and a north-going current along the east shore. As aconse^ence 
of this the temperature of the water is higher on the Asiatic than 
on the Europwin side> The lowest temperature obtained was 
35®-24 on the bottom in shallow water, the highest 70®*? on the 
surface. But in March the temperature, as also the salinity, 
was tolerably uniform throughout all the layers of a^ter. Another 
interesting fact ascertained by the same expedition is that the 
amount of oxygen contained in the water decreases rapidly with 
the , off Derbent in the middle section of the sea the 

ammmt diminished from 5*6 cc. per litre at a depth of 100 metres 



(3$o ft)to 0*32 cc. per litrftat a depth of 700 metres (say 2300 ft*). 
At tdxe same spot samples of water drawn from the bottom were 
found to contain 0*3 cc. of sulphuretted hydrogen per litre. In 
the southern section of the sea the decrease is not so rapid. In 
this latter section Spindler ascertained in July 1897 i^at the 
temperature of the surface water 60 m. from Baku was 72*9®, 
but that below 10 fathoms it sank rapidly, and at 200 fathoms 
and below it was constant at 21*2®. 

Navigation, — The development of the petroleum industry in 
the Apsheron peninsula (Baku) and the opening (1886) of the 
Transcaspian railway have greatly increased the traffic across 
the Caspian Sea, A considerable quantity of raw cotton is 
brought from Ferghana by the latter route and shipped at 
Krasnovodsk for the mills in the south and centre of Russia, as 
well as for countries farther west. And Russia draws her own 
supplies of petroleum, both for lighting and for use as liquid fuel, 
by the sea route from Baku. Other ports in addition to those 
just mentioned are Astrakhan, on the Volga ; Petrovsk, Derbent 
and Lenkoran, on the west shore; Enzeli or Resht,and Astarabad, 
on the Persian coast ; and Mikhailovsk, on the east coast. The 
Russians keep a small naval flotilla on the Caspian, all other 
nations being debarred from doing so by the treaty of Turk- 
manchai (1828). 

At various times and by various persons, but more particularly 
by Peter the Great, the project has been mooted of cutting a 
canal between the Volga and the Don, and so establishing 
unrestricted water communication between the Caspian and the 
Black Sea ; but so far none of these schemes has taken practical 
shape. In 1900 the Hydrotechnical Congress of Russia discussed 
the plan df constructing a canal to connect the Caspian more 
directly with the Black Sea by cutting an artificial waterway 
about 22 ft. deep and 180 ft. wide from Astrakhan to Taganrog 
on the Sea of Azov. 

See works quoted under Aral ; also von Baer, “ Kaspische 
Studien/' in Bull. Set. St-Pitersbourg (1855-1859), and in Ermau's 
Afchiv riiss. (1855-1856) ; Raddc, Fauna und Flora des siidwesl- 
lichen Kaspigebictes (1886) ; J. V. Mushketov, Turkestan (St Peters- 
burg, x886), with bibliographical references ; Ivashintsev, Hydro- 
graphic Exploration of the Caspian ^ Sea (in Russian), with atlas 
(2 vols., 1866) ; Philippov, Marine Geography of the Caspian Basin 
(in Russian, 1877) ; Memoirs of the Aral-Caspian Expedition of 
1876-1877 (2 vols., in Russian), edited by the St Petersburg Society 
of Naturalists; Andrusov, ‘‘A Sketch of the Development of the 
Ca.spian Sea and its Inhabitants," in Zdpiski of Russ. Gong. Soc. : 
General Geog. vol. xxiv. ; Eichwald, Fauna Caspio-Caucasica 
(1841); Scidlitz, "Das Karabugas Meerbusen," in Globus, with 
map, vol. Ixxvi. (1899) ; Knipovich, " Hydrobiologische Unter- 
suchungen des Kaspischen Meercs," in Petermanns Mitteilungen, 
vol. 1 . (1904) ; and Spindler, in Tzvestid of Russ. Geog. Soc. vol. 
xxxiv. (P. A, K. ; J. T. Be.) 

GASS, LEWIS (1782-1866), American general and statesman, 
was bom at Exeter, New Hampshire, on the 9th of October 1782. 
He was educated at Phillips ^eter Academy, joined his father 
at Marietta, Ohio, about 1799, studied law there in the office of 
Return Jonathan Meigs (1765-1825), and was admitted to the 
bar at the age of twenty. Four years later he became a member 
of the Ohio legislature. During the War of 1812 he served under 
General William Hull, whose surrender at Detroit he strongly 
condemned, and under General W. H. Harrison, and rose from 
the rank of colonel of volunteers to be major-general of Ohio 
militia and finally to be a brigadier-general in the regular United 
States army. In 181 3 he was appointed governor of the territory 
ef Michigan, the area of which was much larger than that of the 
present state. This position gav6 him the chief control of Indian 
affairs for the territoiy, which was then occupied almost entirely 
by natives, there being only 6000 white settlers. During the 
eighteen years in which he held this post he rendered valuable 
services to the territory and to the naribn ; he extinguished the 
Indian title to large tracts of land, instituted surveys, constructed 
roads, and explored the lakes and Sources of the Mississippi river. 
His rations with the British authorities in Qmada after the War 
of 1812 were at times very trying, as these officials persisted in 
searching i^erkan vessels On the Great Lakes and in arousing 
the hostSitjr of the Indians' of thaterritOiy^t^^ American 

government. To those experiences was largely due the, antipathy 


for Great Britain manifested by him in his later career. Upon 
the tebiganization of President Jackson’s cabinet in 1 83* he 
became secretary of war, and held this office until 1836. It fell 
to him, therefore, to direct the conduct of the Black Hawk and 
Seminole wars. He sided with the president in his nullification 
controversy with South Carolina and in his removal of the 
Indians from Georgia, but not in his withdrawal of the govern- 
ment deposits from the United States Bank. 

In 1836 General Cass was appointed minister to France, and 
became very popular with the French government and people. 
In 1842, when the Quintuple Treaty was negotiated by representa- 
tives of England, France, Prussia, Russia and Aukria for the 
suppression of the slave trade by the exercise of the right of 
search, Cass attacked it in a pamphlet entitled “An Examination 
of the Questions now in Discussion between the American and 
British Government Concerning the Right of Search,” and 
presented to the French government a formal memorial which 
was probably instrumental in preventing the ratification of the 
treaty by France. In this same year the Webster- Ashburton 
treaty between Great Britain and the United States was con- 
cluded, and, as England did not thereby relinquish her claim of 
the right to seardi American vessels, Cass, after having taken 
such a decided stand in this controversy, felt himself in an 
awkward position, and resigned his post His attitude* on this 
question made him very popular in America, and he was a strong, 
but unsuccessful, candidate for the Democratic nomination for 
the presidency in 1844. From 1845 to 1848 and from 1849 to 
1857 he was a member of the United States Senate, and in 1846 
was a leader of those demanding the “ re-annexation ” of all the 
Oregon country south of 54® 40' or war with England, and was 
one of the fourteen who voted against the ratification of the 
compromise with England at the 49th parallel. He loyally 
supported Polk’s administration during the Mexican War, 
opposed the Wilmot Proviso, and advocated the Compromise 
Measures of 1850 and the Kansas-Nebraska Bill of 1854. In his 
famous “ Nicholson letter ” of December 1847 he made what was 
prol)ably the earliest enunciation of the doctrine of “popular 
sovereignty,” namely, that the people of the territories should 
decide for themselves whether or not they should have slavery. 

In 1848 he received the Democratic nomination for the presi- 
dency, but owing to the defection of the so-called “ Barnburners ” 
(see Free-Soil Party) he did not receive the united support of 
his p)aTty, and was defeated by the Whig candidate, Zachaijr 
Taylor. His name was again prominent before the Democratic 
convention of 1852, which, however, finally nominated Franklin 
Pierce. On account of his eminently conservative attitude on all 
questions concerning slavery, General Cass has been accused of 
pandering to the southern Democrats in order to further his 
political aspirations. His ideas of popular sovereignty, however, 
were not inconsistent with the vigorous Democratic spirit of the 
west, of which he was a typical representative, and it is not clear 
that he believed that the application of this principle would result 
in the extension of slavery. As the west became more radically 
opposed to slavery after the troubles in Kansas, Cass was soon 
out of sympathy with his section, and when the Republicans 
secured control of the legislature in 1857 they refused to return 
him to the Senate. President Buchanan soon afterward made 
him secretary of state, and in this position he at last had the 
satisfaction of obtaining from the British government an 
knowledgmcnt of the correctness of the American attitude wiffi 
regard to the right of search (or “ visitation,” as Great Bripiin 
euphembtically termed it). In December i860 he retired 
from the cabinet when the president refused to take a firmer 
attitude against secession by reinforcing Fort Sumto, and he 
remained in retirement until his death at Detroit^ Michigan, oil 
the 17th of June 1866. He wrote for the North American and 
American Quarterly Kevisvn, and published inqmnss 
Concerning the History, TradiHims and Languages of Indi^ 
LHnng Within the United Stales (1823), and Franae : ils King, 
Court and Government {1S40). 

- See W. T. Yoinig. Life and Public Services dtCSeiiA ^tMie Cass 
,(I>etfoit* 2852); W. X. G. Smith. Life and Times of Levria Cass 
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(New York, i856)i The best biography is by Av Q. McLaughlin, 
Lmvis Cass (rcviaed edition, Boston, 1899), in the American 
Statesmen ’' serine. “ 

CAS8ABA» a town of Asia Minor^ in the sanjak of Manisa, 
63 m, E. of Smyrna, with which it is connected by rail. Pop. 
estimated at 23,000, of which two-thirds are Mussulman ; but 
the estimate is probably excessive. It has considerable local 
trade, and exports the products of the surrounding district. 
Cotton is the most important article, and there are ginning 
factories in the town ; the silkworm is largely raised and 
exported ; arid the “ melons of Cassaba are sent not only to 
Smyrna but to Constantinople. There are fragments of marbles 
built into the houses, but the modem town does not seem to 
occupy any ancient site of importance. 

CA5SAGNAC, BERNARD ADOLPHE GRANIER DE (i8o6~ 
1880), French journalist, was bom at Av6ron-Bergelle in the 
department of Gers on the 11th of August 1806. In 1832 he 
began his career as a Parisian journalist, contributing ardent 
defences of Romanticism and Conservatism to the Revue de 
Paris f the Journal des Dehats y and to La Presse* Then he founded 
a political journal, U^poque (1845-1848), in which his violent 
polemics in support of Guizot ^brought him notoriety and not 
a few duels. In 1851, in the Constitutionnel, he declared himself 
openly an imperialist ; and in 1852 was elected as “ official 
candidate by the department of Gers. As journalist and 
deputy he actively supported an absolutist policy. He de- 
manded the restoration of religion, opposed the laws in favour 
of the press, and was a member of the club of the rue de T Arcade. 
In March 1868 he accused the Liberal deputies of having received 
money from the king of Prussia for opposing the emperor, and 
when called upon for proof, submitted only false or trivial 
documents. After the proclamation of the republic (4th of 
September 1870) he fled to Belgium. He returned to France 
for the elections of 1876, and was elected deputy. He continued 
to combat all the republican reforms, but with no advantage to 
his party. He died on the 31st of January 1880. In addition 
to his journalistic articles he published various historical works, 
now unimportant. 

His son, Paul Adolphe Marie Prosper Granier de 
Cassagnac (1843-1904), while still young was associated with 
his father in both politics and journalism. In 1866 he became 
editor of the Conservative paper Le Pays, and figured in a long 
series of political duels. On the declaration of war in 1870 he 
volunteered for service and was taken prisoner at Sedan. On 
his return from prison in a fortress in Silesia he continued 
to defend the Bonapartist cause in Le Pays, against both 
Republicans and Royalists. Elected deputy for the department 
of Gers in 1876, he adopted in the chamber a policy of obstruc- 
tion “ to discredit the republican regime.” In 1877 he openly 
encouraged MacMahon to attempt a Bonapartist coup d'etat, 
but the marshal's refusal and the death of the prince imperial 
foiled his hopes. He now played but a secondary role in the 
chamber, and occupied himself mostly with the direction 
of the journal V Autorite, which he had founded. He was 
not re-elected in 1902, and died in November 1904. His 
sons took over V Autorite and the belligerent traditions of the 
&tmily. 

CASSANA, NIOCOL6 (1659-1714), often called Nicoletto, 
Italian piunter, was bom at Venice, and became a disciple of his 
father, Giovanni Francesco Cassana, a Genoese, who had been 
taught the art of painty by Bernardino Strozzi (“ il Pretc 
Genovese "). Having painted portraits of the Florentine court, 
and also of some of the English nobility, Nicoletto was invited 
to England, and introduced to Queen Anne, who sat to hkn for 
her likeness, and conferred on him many marks of favour. He < 
died in London in 1714, having given way to drinking in his 
later years. Cassana was a jfpAn of the most vehement temper, 
and would wallow on the..||1^nd if provoked with his work. 
One of his principal paintitilis is the “ Conspiracy of Critiline,” 
now in Florence. 

QASSANDER (r. 350-297 B.C.), king of Macedonia, eldest son I 
MAntipater, first appears at the court of Alexander at Babylon, 


where he defended his father against the accusatioas 0! his 
enemies. Having; jbeen passed over by his father in favour ol 
Polyperchon as his successor in the regency, of Macedonia, 
Cassander allied himself with Ptolemy Soter and Antigonus, 
and declared war against the regent. Most of the Greek states 
went over to him, and Athens also surrendered. He further 
effected an alliance with Eurydice, the ambitious wife of King 
Philip Arrhidaeus of Macedon. Both she and her husband, 
however, together with Cassander’s brother, Nicanor, were 
soon after slain by Olympias. Cassander at once marched 
against Olympias, and, having forced her to surrender in Pydna, 
put her to death (316). In 310 or 309 he also murdered Roxana 
and Alexander, the wife and son of Alexander the Great, whose 
natural son Heracles he bribed Polyperchon to poison. He 
had already connected himself with the royal family by mar- 
riage with Thessalonica, Alexander the Great's half-sister, 
and, having formed an alliance with Seleucus, Ptolemy and 
Lysimachus, against Antigonus, he became, on the defeat and 
death of Antigonus in 301, undisputed sovereign of Macedonia. 
He died of dropsy in 297. Cassander was a man of literary 
taste, but violent and ambitious. He restored Thebes after its 
destruction by Alexander the Great, transformed Therma into 
Thessalonica, and built the new city of Cassandreia upon the 
ruins of Potidaea. 

See Diod. Sic. xviii., xix., xx. ; V\\xtvixc\i, Demetrius , 18. 31, 
Phocion, 31 ; also Macedonian Empire. 

CASSANDER (or Cassant), GEORGE (1513-1566), Flemish 
theologian, born at Pitthem near Bruges, went at an early age 
to Louvain and was teaching theology and literature in 1541 
at Bruges and shortly afterwards at Ghent. About 1549 he 
removed to Cologne, where, after a profound study of the 
points of difference between the Catholic and reformed churches, 
he devoted himself to the project of reunion, thus anticipating 
the efforts of Leibnitz. In 1561 he published anonymously 
De Officiis pH ac puhlicae iranquilUtatis vere aniantis viri in hoc 
dissidio religionis (Basel), in which, while holding that no one, 
on account of abuses, has a right utterly to subvert the Church, 
he does not disguise his dislike of those who exaggerated the 
papal claims. He takes his standpoint on Scripture explained 
by tradition and the fathers of the first six centuries. At a time 
when controversy drowned the voice of reason, such a book 
pleased neither pEu*ty ; hut as some of the German princes 
thought that he could heal the breach, the emperor Ferdinand 
asked him to publish his ConsvXtatio de Articidis Fidei inter 
Catholicos et Protestantes Controversis (1565), in which, like 
Newman at a later date, he tried to put a Catholic interpretation 
upon Protestant formularies. While never attacking dogma, and 
even favouring the Roman church on the ground of authority, 
he criticizes the papal power and makes reflections on practices. 
The work, attacked violently by the Louvain theologians on 
one side, and by Calvin and Beza on the other, was put on the 
Roman Index in 1617. He died at Cologne on the 3rd of 
February 1 566. The collected edition of his works was published 
in 1616 at Paris. (E. Tn.) 

CAS8ANDR A« in Greek legend, daughter of Priam and Hecuba. 
She was bdoved of Apollo, who promised to bestow on her the 
spirit of prophecy if she would comply with his desires. Cas- 
sandra accepted the proposal ; but no sooner had she obtained 
the gift than she laughed at the tempter, and refused to fulfil her 
promise. Apollo revenged himself by ordaining that her pre- 
dictions should be discredited (Apollodorus hi. 12. 5) ; and hena 
it was in vain that on the arrival of Helen she prophesied the roin 
of Troy. On the capture of that city she was ravished by Ajax, 
the son of Ofleus, in the temple of Minerva (Strabo vi. p. 264), 
In the distribution of the bwty, Cassandra fell to the lot of 
Agamemnon ; but again her foresight was useless, to he would 
not believe her prediction that he should perish in his own 
country. The prophecy was fulfilled, for both were slain through 
the intrigues of Qytaemnestra (Odyssey, xi 421 ff.). It is to be 
noticed that there is no motion in Homer of her prophetic gifts^ 
Tog^er with Apollo, she was worshipped under the name of 
Alexandra. 
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CASSANO AUi* IMIO, a town of Calabria, Italy, in the 
province of Coscnza ; its railway station (6 S. of the town) 
IS 37 m. N. by E. from the town of Cosenza, while it is 6 m. W. 
of Sibari, on the line between Metaponto and Reggio. Pop. 
6842. It is very finely situated, 820 ft. above sea-level : 
rock above it is crowned by a medieval castle commanding 
beautiful views : a tower is still pointed out as that from which 
the stone was thrown which killed Milo, but this rests on an 
erroneous identification of Cassano with the ancient Compsa 
(^.r.). There are warm sulphurous springs here which are used 
for baths. 

CASSAVA, the name given to the farinaceous root of two 
species of Euphorbiaceous plants, the bitter cassava, Manihoi 
utilissima, and the sweet cassava, Af. Atpi, both highly im- 
portant sources of food starches ; Manihot is given as the native 
Brazilian name in SpMuiLsh writings of the i6th century. They 
are herbaceous or semi-shrubby perennials with very large 
fleshy, cylindrical, tapering roots as much as 3 ft. long and 6 to 
9 in. in diameter and filled with milky juice. The slender stems. 



Cassava or Manioc (Manihot tUilissima), less than half nat. size. 

1. An inflorescence showing at a 3. Stamensandfleshy disc of male 

a fruit which will presently flower. 

separate into five one-seeded 4. Seed with its appendage (stro- 

parts, about J nat. size. phiole or caruncle). 

2. Pistil of female flower. 

5 to 9 ft. high, bear large spreading long-stalked leaves, with 
the l^de divided nearly to the base into three to seven long 
narrow segments. The plants are probably natives of South 
America, but the bitter cassava, w^ch is the more important 
of the two in an economic sense, has been introduced into most 
tropical regions, and is extensively cultivated in west tropical 
Africa and the Malay Archipelago, from which, as well as from 
Brazil and other South American states, its starch in the form 
of tapioca is a staple article of e^jport. The sao pf the bitter 
cassava root contains hydrocyanic acid, and the root, being 
therefore highly poisonous, cannot be eaten in a fresh conditiop; 
Wliile on the other hand the sweet cassava is perfectly innocuous, 
and is employed as a mble vegetable. EsqKmire to heat dissi- 
pates the poisonous prin^lef, And the concentrated juice is in 
that state used as the basis of casiweep and other ^uces. From 
the bitter cassava roots many diSerent food preparations are 
made in Brazil. The roots are preserved for use by being simply 
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deaned, Sliced and dried \ from such dried slices manioc or 
cassava meal, used for cassava cakes, &c., is prepared by rasping. 
The starch also is separated and used for food under the name 
of Brazilian arrowroot ; and this, when agglomerated into pellets 
on hot plates, forms the tapioca {q.v,) cS commerce. Cassava 
starch has a stellate hilum, which readily distinguishes it under 
the microscope from other starches. 

CASSEU a town of northern France in the- department of 
Nord, 34 m. N.W. of Lille by rail. Pop. (1906) 1844. It stands 
on an isolated hill (515 ft.) from which portions of France, 
Belgium and England can be seen, with 32 towns and 100 villages, 
including St Omer, Dunkirk, Ypres and Ostend. The former 
h6tel de ville (1634), the hotel de la Noble Cour, once the seat of 
the jurisdiction of maritime Flanders, now the town-hall, and 
the hotel des dues d’Halluin are the historic buildings of the 
town. Cassel has a communal college. Its industrial establish- 
ments include tanneries, oil-mills, salt refineries and breweries, 
and there is trade in cattle and butter. 

The town, supposed to occupy the site of Custellum Mma^ 
pioruniy was a Roman station, as numerous remains of the 
Gallo-Roman period attest, and an important centre of roads. 
It is frequently mentioned in the wars of the middle ages, and 
was the scene of important battles in 1071, when Robert, count 
of Flanders, vanquished his rival Arnulf ; 1 328, when Philip 
of Valois defeated the Flemish ; and 1677, when William of 
Orange was defeated by Philip, duke of Orleans, brother of 
Louis XIV. General D. R, Vandamme (1770-1830) was born 
in the town. 

CASSEL, or Kassel, a city of Germany, capital of the former 
electorate of Hesse-Cassel, and, since its annexation by Prussia 
in 1866, capital of the province of Hesse-Nassau. Pop. (1885) 
64,083 ; (1905) 120,446. It is pleasantly situated, in a hilly 
and w^- wooded country, on both sides of the river Fulda, 
over which a stone bridge leads to the lower new town, 124 m. 

rail N.N.E. from Frankfort-on-Main. The river is navigable 
for barges, and railways connect the town with all parts of 
Germany. The streets of the old town are narrow and crooked, 
and contain many picturesque gabled houses, generally of the 
17th century, but those of tiie upper and lower new town, and 
the three suburbs, arc not surpassed by any in Germany. The 
principal streets are the Konigs-strasse (5100 ft. long and 60 
broad), the Schone Aussicht, and the Stande-platz (180 ft. broad 
with four rows of linden trees). The large Friedrichs-platz is 1000 
by 450 ft. in area. In it stands a marble statue of the landgrave 
Frederick II. There is a fine view from the open side. The 
former residence of the electors (Residentschloss) fronts this 
s<pare, as well as the Museum Fridericianum, with a facade 
of Roman-Ionic columns. The museum contains various 
valuable collections of curiosities, interesting mosaics, coins, 
casts, a library of 230,000 volumes, and valuable manuscripts. 
In the cabinet of curiosities there is a complete collection of 
clocks and watches from the earliest to the present time. Among 
these is the so-called Egg of Nuremberg, a watch made about 
1500 by Peter Henlein. Among other public (flaces and build- 
ings worthy of notice are the Roman Catholic church, with a 
splendid interior ; the Konigs-platz, with a remarkable echo ; 
the Karls-platz, with the statue of the landgrave Charles ; and 
the Martins-platz, with a large church-^t Martin’s— with 
twin towers, containing the buri^^vaults of the Hessian princes. 
The gallery of paintings, housed in a handsome building erected 
in 1880 on the Schone Aussicht, contains one of the finest small 
collections in Europe, especially rich in the works of Rem- 
brandt, Frans Hab and Van Dyck. 

The town contains numerous educational institutions, indud* 
ing a technical college, a school of painting, a celebrated classical 
school, which the emperor William IT. attended, and a mifltaiy 
academy. The descendants of the French refugees who founded 
the upper new town have a church and hospital of their own. 
There arc three Roman Catholic churches, an Englidi diurch, 
and two synagogues. Music is much cultivated, and there is an 
opera with a first-rate orchestra, of which Ludwig Spohr was 
at one time conductor. The opera-house or thefltre was built 
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by Jerome Napolebiiy but in 1906 money was voted for a new 
building on tht Auetor. A new Rathaus (town-iiall) has been 
erected. Therei are also the Bose Museum^ containing collections 
of pictures and antiquities of Hessian origin, museums of natural 
history and ethnography, an industrial exhibition hall, and an 
industrial art school. A handsome Gothic Lutheran church 
was erected in 1892-1897, a post office (Renaissance) in 1881, 
and new administrative offices and law courts in 1876-1880. 
Hw municipal (or Murhard) library, in the Hanau park, contains 
1x8,000 volumes. The most noticeable of the modem public 
monuments are those to the emperor William I. (1898), to the 
musician Spohr (1883), and the Lowenbrunnen (1881). In the 
Karlsaue, a favourite public promenade lying just below the 
Schone Aussicht, are the Orangerie and the marble baths. 
Cassel is the headquarters of the XL German army corps, and 
has a li^e garrison. It is a favourite residence for foreigners 
and retired officers and government officials. The industries 
embrace engine-building, the manufacture of railway carriages 
and plant, scientific instruments, porcelain, tobacco and cigars, 
lithography, jute-spinning, iron-founding, brewing and gardening. 

On a slope of the Habichtswald Mountains, 3 m. W. of Cassel, 
and approached by an avenue, is the summer palace of Wilhelms- 
hohe, erected in 1787-1794. Napoleon III. resided here, as a 
prisoner of war, aher the battle of Sedan. The surrounding 
gardens are adorned with fountains, cascades, lakes and grottos, 
the principal fountain sending up a jet of water 180 ft. high 
and 12 ft. in diameter. Here also is an interesting building 
called the Lowenburg, erected in 1793-1796 in the style of a 
fortified castle, and containing among other things portraits 
of Tudors and Stuarts. The principal curiosity is the Karlsburg 
cascade, which is placed in a broaid ravine, thickly wooded on 
both sides. A staircase of 900 steps leads to the top. On one 
of the landings is a huge rudely-carved stone figure of the giant 
Enceladus, and at the top is an octagon building called the 
Riesenschloss, surmounted by a colossal copper i^ure of the 
Farnese Hercules, '31 ft. high, whose club alone is sufficiently 
capacious to accommodate from eight to ten persons. In difier- 
ant parts of the park, and especially from the Octagon, charming 
views are obtained. The park was first formed by the landgrave 
Frederick II., the husband of Mary, daughter of George II. of 
England, and was finished by his successor the landgrave William, 
after whom it was named. 

The earliest mention of Cassel is in 913, when it is referred to 
as Cassala. The town passed from the landgraves of Thuringia 
to the landgraves of Hesse in the 13th century, becoming one 
of the principal residences of the latter house in the 15th century. 
The burghers accepted the reformed doctrines in 1527. The 
fortifications of the town were restored by the landgrave Philip 
the Magnanimous and his son William IV. during the i6th cen- 
tury, and it was greatly improved by the landgrave Charles 
(1654-1730), who welcomed many Huguenots who founded the 
upper new town. In 1762 Cassel was captured by the Germans 
from the French ; after this the fortifications were dismantled 
and New Cassel was laid out by the landgrave Frederick 11 . 
In 1807 it became the capital of the kingdom of Westphalia ; in 
1813 it was bombarded and captured by the Russian general 
Chernichev ; in 1830, 1831 and 1848 it was the scene of violent 
commotions ; from 1850 to 1851 it was occupied by the Prussians, 
the Bavarians and the Austrians ; in 1866 it was occupied by the 
Prussians, and in 1867 was made the capital of the newly formed 
Prussian province of Hesse-Nassau. 

See Piderit, Geschichte der Haupt- und Residenzstadt Kassel (Kassel, 
1882) ; Fr. Muller, Kassel seit Jahren {2 vols., and ed.. Kassel, 
1693) ; and Hessler, Die Residenzstadt Kassel und ihre Umgebung 
(Kassel, 1902). 

CASSELL, JOHN (1817-1865), British publisher, was bom in 
Manchester on the 23rd of January His father was the 

landlord of a pulAic-liouse, to a joiner. 

Ht was 3elf-educated, gaining byi^BSBefiorts a considerable 
acquaintance with English literatq|i|P|BiL knowledge of French. 
He came to London in 1836 to trade, but his energies 

at this time were chiefly centreo^ cause of temperance. 


for which he was an active worker. In 1847 he established 
himself as a tea and cofiee merdmnt, and socm after started 
a publishing business with the aim of supplying good literature 
to the working classes. From the offices of the firm, which 
became in 1859 Messrs Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., were issued 
the Popular Educator (1852-1855), the Technical Educator 
^1870-1872), the Magazine of Art (1878-1903), CasselTs Magazine 
(from 1852), and numerous editions of standard works. A special 
feature of Cassell’s popular books was the illustration. At the 
time of the Crimean War he procured from Paris the cuts used 
in U Illustration, and by printing them in his Family Paper 
(begun in 1853) secured a large circulation for it. The firm was 
converted in 1883 into a limited liability company, under the 
name of Cassell & Company, Limited. John Cassell died in 
London on the 2nd of April 1865. 

CASSIA (Lat. cassia, Gr. kwtLo), the aromatic bark derived 
from Cinnamomum cassia. The greater part of the supply 
coming from China, it is sometimes termed Chinese cinnamon. 
The bark is much thicker than that of true cinnamon ; the taste 
is more pungent and the flavour less delicate, though somewhat 
similar to that of cinnamon. The properties of cassia bark 
depend on the presence of a volatile oil — the oil of cassia,* which 
is imported in a fairly pure state as an article of commerce from 
Canton. Cassia Imrk is in much more extensive demand on the 
continent of Europe than in Great Britain, being preferred to 
cinnamon by southern nations. The chief use of both the 
oil and bark is for flavouring liqueurs and chocolate, and in 
cooking generally. When ground as a spice it is difficult to 
distinguish cassia from cinnamon {qx), and it is a common 
practice to substitute the cheap common spice for the more 
valuable article. Cassia Buds, which have a pleasing cinnamon 
flavour, are believed to be the immature fruits of the tree which 
yields Chinese cinnamon. They are brought in considerable 
quantities from Canton, and used as a spice and in confectionery. 
Cassia pulp, used as a laxative, is obtained from the pods of 
Cassia fistula, or pudding pipe tree, a native of Africa which is 
cultivated in both the East and West Indies. Some confusion 
occasionally arises from the fact that Cassia is the generic name 
of an extensive genus of leguminous plants, which, in addition 
to various other medicinal products, is the source of the senna 
leaves which form an important article of materia medica. 

CASSIA, VIA, an ancient high-road of Italy, leading from 
Rome through Etruria to Florentia (Florence) ; at the nth mile 
the Via Clodia (see Clodia, Via) diverged north-north-west, 
while the Via Cassia ran to the east of the Lacus Sabatinus and 
then through the place now called Sette Vene, where a road, 
probably the Via Aimia, branched off to Falerii, through Sutrium 
(where the Via Ciminia, running along the cast ed^ of the Lacus 
Ciminius, diverged from it, to rejoin it at Aquae Passeris, north 
of the modern Viterbo^), Forum Cassii, Volsinii, Clusium and 
Arretium, its line being closely followed by the modern high- 
road from Rome to ftorence. The date of its construction 
is uncertain : it cannot have been earlier than 187 b.c.,^ when 
the consul C. Flaminius constructed a road from Bononia to 
Arretium (which must have coincided with the portion of the 
later Via Cassia). It is not, it is true, mentioned by any ancient 
authorities before the time of Cicero, who in 45 b.c. speaks of 
the existence of three roads from Rome to Mutina, the Flaminia, 
the Aurelia and the Cassia. A milestone of a.d. 124 mentions 
repairs to the road made by Hadrian from the boundary of the 
territory of Clusium to Florence, a distance of 86 m. 

See Ch. Hulsen in Pauly-Wlssowa, Realencyclopddie, iii. 1669. 

(T. AS.) 

CASSIANUS, JOANNES BREMITA, or Joannes Massilibnsis 
(?36o-? 435), a celebrated recluse, one of the first founders of 
monastic institutions in western Europe, was probably bom in 

^ The Via Traiana Nova, or the (vto^) tres Traianae, mentioned 
in inscriptions wiffi the Cassia and Clodia as under the same curator ^ 
are not certainly identifiable. 

* Having regard to the military importance of Arretium during 
the r^inic wars, it is difficult to believe that no direct road existed 
to this point before 187 B.c. 
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Provence about 360, but he spent the early part of his life in the 
mbnwtery of Bethlfehem with his friend Germanus, and his 
affinities were always Eastern rather than Western. In company 
with Germanus he visited Egypt, and dwelt for several years 
among the ascetics of the desert near the banks of the Nile. 
In 403 he repaired to Constantinople, where he received ordina- 
tion as deacon at the hands of Chrysostom. At Marseilles 
(after 410) he founded two religious societies— a convent for 
nuns, and the abbey of St Victor, which during his time is said 
to have contained 5000 inmates. In later times his regulations 
enjoyed a high reputation, and were adopted by the monks and 
nuns of Port Royal. He was eventually canonized ; and a 
festival in his honour long continued to be celebrated at Marseilles 
on the 25th of July. Cassianus was one of the first and most 
prominent of the Semi-Pelagians, maintaining that while man 
is by nature sinful, he yet has some good remaining in him, 
and that, while the immediate gift of God’s grace is necessary 
to salvation, conversion may also be begun by the exercise of 
man’s will. He further asserted that God is always willing to 
bestow his grace on all who seek it, though, at the same time, 
it is true that he sometimes bestows it without its being sought. 
These views have been held by a very largo part of the church 
from his time, and embrace much of the essence of Arminianism. 
The style of Cassianus is slovenly, and shows no literary polish, 
but its direct simplicity is far superior to the rhetorical affectations 
which disfigure most of the writings of that age. At the request 
of Castor, bishop of Apt, he wrote two monumental and influential 
treatises on the monastic life. The De Institutione Coenohiorum 
(twelve books) describes the dress, the food, the devotional 
exercises, the discipline and the special spiritual dangers of 
monastic life in the East (gluttony, unchastity, avarice, anger, 
gloom, apathy, vanity and pride). The CoUationes Patrum^ 
a series of dialogues with the pious fathers of Egypt, deal with 
the way in which these dangers (and others, e.g, demons) may 
be avoided or overcome. At the desire of Leo (then arch- 
deacon of Rome) he wrote against Nestorius his De Incarnatione 
Domini in seven books. 

Editions.-- Douay (1616) by Alardus Gazaus, with excellent 
notes ; Migne’s PatroL Lat. vols. xlix. and 1 . ; M. Petschenig in the 
Vienna Corpus Script, Eccles. Lat. (2 vols., 1886-1888). See A. 
Hamack, History of Dogma, v. 246 ff., 253 fT. ; A. Hoch, Die Lehre 
d. Joh. Cassian von Natur und Gnade (Freiburg, 1895) ; W. Moeller, 
History of the Chr. Church, i. 368-370. 

CASSINI, the name of an Italian family of astronomers, four 
generations of whom succeeded each other in official charge of 
the observatory at Paris. 

Giovanni Domenico Cassini (1625-1712), the first of these, 
was bom at Perinaldo near Nice on the 8th of June 1625. 
Educated by the Jesuits at Genoa, he was nominated in 1650 
professor of astronomy in the university of Bologna ; he observed 
and wrote a treatise on the comet of 1652 ; was employed by the 
senate of Bologna as hydraulic engineer; and appointed by 
Pope Alexander VII. inspector of fortifications in 1657, and 
subsequently director of waterways in the papal states. His 
determinations of the rotation-periods of Jupiter, Mars and 
Venus in 1665-1667 enhanced his fame ; and Louis XIV. 
applied for his services in 1669 at the stately observatory then 
in course of erection at Paris. The pope (Clement IX,) re- 
luctantly assented, on the understanding that the appointment 
was to 1 ^ temporary ; but it proved to be irrevocable. Cassini 
was naturalized as a French subject in 1673, having begun work 
at the observatpry in September 1671. Between 1671 and 1684 
he discovered four Saturnian satellites, and in 1675 division 
in Satuirn’s ring (see Saturn) ; made the earliest sustained 
observations of the zodiacal light, and published, in Les tXimenis 
de Vasironomie verifUs (1684), an account of Jean Richer’s 
(1630-1696) geodcticAl operations in Cayenne. Certain oval 
curves which he proposed to substitute for Kepler’s ellipses as 
the paths of the planets were named after him “ Cassinians.” 
He ffied at the Pans observatory on the 11th of September 1712. 

A partial' autobiography left by Qiovanoi Dommoo Cassini was 
published by his great-grandson^ Count Cassini, in his Afimoires 
pour servir A rhtsioire des sciences (18x0). See also C. WoU, Histoire 
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de Vobservatoire de Paris (1902) ; Max. Marie. Histoire des sciences^ 
if, iv. p, 234 ; R. Wolf, Geschichte der ,4stroHomie, p. 450, &c. 

Jacques Cassini (1677-1756), son of Domenico Cassini, was 
bom at the Paris observatory on the 8th of February 1677. 
Admitted at the age of seventeen to membership of the French 
Academy of Sciences, he was elected in 1696 a fellow of the 
Royal Society of London, and became maiire des comptes in 
1706. Having succeeded to his father’s position at the obser- 
vatory in 1712, he measured in 1713 the arc of the meridian 
from Dunkirk to Perpignan, and published the results in a 
volume entitled De la grandeur ei de la figure de la Icrre (1720) 
(see Geodesy). He wrote besides Siemens d'astronomie (i 740), 
and died on the 18th of April 1756 at Thury, near Clermont. 
The first tables of the satellites of Saturn were supplied by 
him in 1716. 

See C. Wolf, Histoire de V observatoire de Paris ; Mmx. Marie, 
Histoire des sciences, vii. 214; R. Wolf, Geschichte der Astronomie, 
p. 451 ; J. C. Houzeau. Bihl. astronomique \ J. Dclambre, Histoire 
de V astronomie au XV IIP sidcle, pp. 250-275 (unfairly depreciatory) ; 
J. F. Montucla, Hist, des math^matiques, iv. 145, 248. 

CisAR Franqois Cassini, or Cassini de Thury (1714-1784), 

! son of Jacques Cassini, was bom at tlie observatory of Paris on 
the 17th of June 1714. He succeeded to his father’s official 
employments, continued the hereditary surveying operations, 
and began in 1744 the construction of a great topographical 
map of France. The post of director of the Paris observatory 
was created for his benefit in 1771, when the establishment 
ceased to be a dependency of the Academy of Sciences. Cassini 
de Thury died at Thury on the 4th of September 1784. His 
chief works are : — Meridienne de V observatoire de Paris (1744), 
Description geomitrique de la icrre (1775), and Description 
geometrique de la France (1784). 

Set* C. Wolf, Histoire de V observatoire de Paris, p. 287 ; Max. Marie, 
Histoire des sciences, viii, 158 ; J. Delambrc, Histoire de Vasironomie 
au XV IIP siede, pp. 275-309 ; R. Wolf, Geschichte der Astronomie, 
P* 451 » J* J* de L^ande, Bibliographie astronomique. 

Jacques Dominique Cassini, Count (1748-1845), son of 
C6sar Fran9ois Cassini, was born at the observatory of Paris on 
the 30th of June 1748. He succeeded in 1784 to the directorate 
of the observatory ; but his plans for its restoration and re- 
equipment were wrecked in 1793 by the animosity of the 
National Assembly. His position having become intolerable, 
he resigned on the 6th of September, and was thrown into prison 
in 1794, but released after seven months. He then withdrew to 
Thury , where he died, aged ninety-seven, on the i8th of October 
1845. He published in 1770 an account of a voyage to America in 
1768, undertaken as the commissary of the Academy of Sciences 
with a view to testing Pierre Leroy’s watches at sea. A memoir in 
which he described the operations superintended by him in 1787 
for connecting the observatories of Paris and Greenwich by 
longitude-determinations appeared in 1791. He visited England 
for the purposes of the work, and saw William Herschel at 
Slough, He completed his father’s map of France, which was 
published by the Academy of Sciences in 1793. served as the 
basis for the Adas National (1791), showing France in depart- 
ments. Count Cassini’s Mhnoires pour servir d Vhistoire de 
V observatoire de Paris (1810) embodied portions of an exten- 
sive work, the prospectus of which he had submitted to the 
Academy of Sciences in 1774. The volume included his idoges 
of several academicians, and the autobiography of his great- 
grandfather, the first Cassini. • 

See J. F. S. Devic, Histoire de la vie et des travaux de J. D. Cassini 
(1851) ; J, Delambre, Histoire de Vasironomie au XVIIP sUcle, pp. 
309-313 ; PhU. Mag, 3rd senes, vol. xxvih. p, 412 ; C. Wolf, HtsUnre 
de V observatoire de Paris (1902). P* 234 et passim. (A. M. C.) 

OA8SIODORUS (not Caslsiodorius), the nanw cf a Syrian 
family settled at ^llacium (Squillace) in Bruttii, where it held 
an influentialposition ih the 5th century a.d. Its most important 
member was Flavius Magnus Aurelius Cassiodorus Senator 
{c, 490-585), historian, statesman, and monk. “ Senator ” 
(not a title) is the name used by himself in his official corre- 
spondence. His father held the offices of comes prwdiarum and 
sacrarum largitionum (controller of the emperor’s private revenue 
and the public exchequer) under Odoacer, and subsequently 



attached himself to Theodoric, by whom he was appointed 
corrector (governor) of Bruttii and Lucania, and ^aefectus 
praetnrio. The son at an early age became conHliarius (legal 
assessor) to his father, and (probably in 507) qtuiestor, an official 
whose chief duty at that time consisted in acting as the mouth- 
piece of the ruler, and drafting his despatches. In 514 he was 
ordinary consul, and at a later date possibly corrector of his 
native province. At the death of Theodoric (526) he held the 
office of magister offleiorum (chief of the civil service). Under 
Athalaric he was praefectus ^aeiorio, a post which he retained 
till about 540, after the triumphal entiy of Belisarius into 
Ravenna, when he retired from public life. With the object of 
providing for the transmission of divine and human knowledge 
to later ages, and of securing it against the tide of barbarism 
which threatened to sweep it away, he founded two monasteries — 
Vivarium and Castellum — in his ancestral domains at Squillace 
(others identify the two monasteries). The special duty which 
he enjoined upon the inmates was the acquisition of knowledge, 
both sacred and profane, the latter, however, being subordinated 
to the former. He also collected and emended valuable MSS., 
^ich his monks were instructed to copy, and superintended 
the translation of various Greek works into Latin. He further 
amused himself with making scientific toys, such as sun-dials 
and water-clocks. As he is stated to have written one of his 
treatises at the ago of ninety-three, he must have lived till 
after 580. Whether he belonged to the Benedictine order is 
uncertain. 

The writings of Cassiodorus evince great erudition, ingenuity 
and labour, but are disfigured by incorrectness and an affected 
artificiality, and his Latin partakes much of the corruptions of 
the age. His works are (1) historical and political, (2) theo- 
logical and grammatical. 

r. {a) V arias, the most important of all his writings, in twelve 
books, published hi 537. They contain the decrees of 'I'heodoric and 
his successors Amalasuntha.. Theodahad and Witigis ; the regula* 
tions of the chief oJOficcs of state ; the edicts published by Cassiodorus 
himself when praefectus praetorio. It is the best source of onr 
knowledge of the Ostroeottiic kingdom in Italy (ed. T, Mommsen in 
Monumenta Cermaniae Historica : Auciores A ntijuissimi, xii., 1894 
condensed English translation by T. Hodgkin. 1086). 

(f>) Chronica, written at the request of Thcodoric’s son-in-law 
Eutharic, during whose consulship (519) it was published. It is a 
dry and inaccurate compilation from various sources, unduly partial 
to the Goths (ed. T. Mommsen in Mon. Germ. Hist : Auct. Ant, xi. 
pt. i., 1893). 

(c) Panegyrics on Gothic kings and queens (fragments ed. L. 
Traulie in Mon. Germ. Hist. : Auct. Ant. xii.). 

2. {a) De Anima, a discussion on the nature of the soul, at the 
conclusion of which the author deplores the quarrel lastween two 
sucli great peoples as the Goths and Konians. It seems to have been 
published with the last part of the Variae. 

{b) Tnstitutiones divinarum et humanarum littcrarum, an encyclo- 
paedia of sacred and profane literature for the monks, and a sketch 
of the seven liberal arts. It further contains instructions for using 
the library, and precepts for daily life. 

(r) A commentary on the Psalms and short notes (complexiones) 
on the Pauline epistles, the Acts, and the Apocalypse. 

{d) De Orthograpkia, a compilation made by the author in his 
ninety-third year from the works of twelve grammarians, ending 
with nis contemporary Priscian (ed. H. Keil, Grammatici Lot ini, vii.). 

The Latin translations of the Antiquities of Josephus and of the 
ecclesiastical histories of Thcodoret, Sozomcn and Socrates, under 
the title of Historia Tripartita (embracing the years 306-439), wore 
carried out under hia Bupervision. 

Of his lost works the most important was the Historia Gothorum. 
written with the object of glonfying the Gothic royal house and 
proving that the Goths and Romans had long been connected by 
ties of friendaliip. It was published during the reign of Athalaric, 
and appears to have brought the hlstoiy down to the death of 
Theodoric. His chief authority for Gothic history and legend was 
Ablavius (Ablabhi^. The work is only known to ub in the meagre 
abridgment of Tordanes ^d. T. Mommsen, 1882). 

CoMPLKTs WORKS. — EdUio princcps, by G. Fornerius (Paris, 
IS79) ; J. Caret (Rouen, 1679 ; Venice, 1729), reprinted in J. P. 
Migne, Pairologia Latina, btix., Ixx. On C4tesiodorus generally, see 
Anecdoton Holderi, excerpts from a Jjpatise of Cassiodoros, ^ited 
by H. Usoner (Bonn, 1877), Which throOT ight on questions connected 
with his biogra>phy ; T. Mommsen^PI|B«e to his edition of the 
Variae ; mono^aphs by A. ThOrt)eckej|Heidelberg, 1867) and A. 
Franz (Breslau, 1872); T. Hodgkin, Maty and her Invaders, ili. 
^ 380, iv. p. 348 ; A. Ebert, Allgemeine Gesckichte der LiUeratur des 


MittelaUers, i. ; Tcufiel-Schwabo, Hist, of Roman LiUredure (Eng. 
trans.), § 483 ; G, A. Simcox, Hist, of Latin Literature {1884); W. 
Ramssw in Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography ; 

k B. Bury'B edition of Gibbon's Decline and Fall, iv. 180, 522 ; 

W. Church in the Chitrch Quarterly Review, x. {1880) ; J. E. 
Sandys in Hist, of Classical Scholarship (2nd cd., 1906) ; A. OUeris. 
Cassiodore, conservateur des Uvres de VantiquiU latine (Paris, 1891) ; 
G. Minasi, Af • A . Cassiodoro ... ricerdhe storico-critiche (Naples, 
1895) > Cipolla in Memorie della r. Accademia delle scienee di 

Torino (2nd ser. xliii. pt. 2, 1893) ; L. M. Hartmann in Pauly- 
Wissowa’s Realencyclopddie, iii. pt. 2 (1899), with note on the 
musical section of Cassiodorus* Institutiones by C. von Jan. 

CASSIOPEIA, m Greek mythology, the wife of Cepheus, and 
mother of Andromeda ; in astronomy, a constellation of the 
northern hemisphere, mentioned by Eudoxus (4th century b.c.) 
and Aratus (3rd century b.c.). Ptolemy catalogued 13 stars in 
this constellation, Tycho Brahe 46, and Hevelius 37. Its most 
interesting stars are : — Nova Cassiopeiae, a new star, which 
burst out with extraordinary brilliancy in 1572, when it was 
observed by Tycho Brahe, but gradually diminished in brightness, 
ultimately vanishing in about eighteen months ; a-Cassiopeiae 
and K-Cassiopeiae are variable stars, the former irregular, the 
latter having a long period ; rf-Cassiopeiae, a binary star, 
having components of magnitudes 3^ and 7i ; (T’Cassiopeiae, 
a double star, one being white and of magnitude 5, the other 
blue and of magnitude 7^. 

CASSITERIDES (from the Gr. xao-o-iTf/ws, tin, i.e, “ Tin- 
islands ^’), in ancient geography the name of islands regarded as 
being situated somewhere near the west coasts of Europe. Hero- 
dotus (430 B.c.) had dimly heard of them. Later writers, 
Posidonius, Diodorus, Strabo and others, call them smallish 
islands off (Strabo says, some way off) the north-west coast of 
Spain, which contained tin mines, or, as Strabo says, tin and 
1^ mines — though a passage in Diodorus derives the name 
rather from their nearness to the tin districts of north-west 
Spain. While geographical knowledge of the west was still scanty 
and the secrets of the tin-trade were still successfully guarded 
by the seamen of Gades and others who dealt in the metal, the 
Greeks knew only that tin came to them by sea from the far west, 
and the idea of tin-producing islands easily arose. Later, when 
the west was better explored, it was found that tin actually came 
from two regions, north-west Spain and Cornwall. Neither of 
these could be called small islands ** or described as off the 
north-west coast of Spain, and so the Cassiterides were not 
identified with either by the Greek and Roman geographers. 
Instead, they became a third, ill-understood source of tin, 
conceived of as distinct from Spain or Britain. Modern writers 
have perpetuated the error that the Cassiterides were definite 
spots, and have made many attempts to identify them. Small 
islands off the coast of north-west Spain, the headlands of that 
same coast, the Scillies, Cornwall, the British Isles as a whole, 
have all in turn been suggested. But none suits the conditions. 
Neither the Spanish islands nor the Scillies contain tin, at least 
in serious quantities. Neither Britain nor Spain can be called 
'‘small islands off the north-west of Spain.'’ It seems most 
probable, therefore, that the name (^siterides represents the 
first vague knowledge of the Greeks that tin was found overseas 
somewhere in or off western Europe. 

Authorities. — Herodotus iii. 113 ; Diodorus v. ai, 22, 38 ; 
Strabo U. 5, iii. 2, 5, v. ii : Pliny, Nat Hist. iv. 119, vii. 197, 
xxxiv. 156-158, are the chief references in ancient literature. T. R. 
Holmes, Ancient Britain (1907), appendix, identifies the Cassiterides 
with the British Isles. (F. J. H.) 

CASSITERITE (from the Gr. tin), the minera- 

logical name for tin-stone, the common ore of tin. It con- 
sists of tin dioxide, or stannic oxide (SnO^), and crystallizes 
in the tetr^onal system. Thie crystals arc usual^ 4-sided or 
8-sided prisms, striated vertically, and terminated oy pyramids 
(%. i). Twins, with characteristic re-entrant angles, such as 
figs. 2 and 3> are common. Certain slender prismatic crystals, 
with an acute 8-sided pyramid, are known in Cotnwall as “ spar- 
able tin,” in allusion to their resemblance to sparable nails, 
whil^vvery slender crystals are termed necdle-tm. Occasionally 
the mineral occurs in fibrous fonns, which pass under the name of 
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“ wood-tin,” and these, though not unknown in the matrix, 
am generally found as rolled pebblesl By the disintegration of 
tin-bearing rocks and veinrstones, the cassiterite passes into the 
beds of streams as rolled fragments and 
grains, or even sand, and is then known 
as stream tin or alluvial tin; This detrital 
tin-ore was probably used as a source of 
the metal before the primitive miners 
had learnt to attack the solid tin-bearing 
rocks. 

Pure cassiterite may be coloruriess, or 
white, as seen in ceitain specimens from 
the Malay Peninsula; but usually the 
mineral is brown or even black, the 
colour being referred to the presence of 
ferric oxide or other impurity. .Occasionally the tin-stone is 
red. In microscopic sections the colour is often seen to be dis- 
posed in zones, following the contour of the crystal. A brown 
variety, with rather resinous lustre, is termed “rosin tin.” 
The usual lustre of crystals of cassiterite is remarkably splendent, 
even adamantine. The mineral has a high refractive index, 
arid strong bi-refringence. Certain transparent yellow and brown 
specimens, cut as gem-stones, exhibit considerable brilliancy. 


Fig. 2 . Fig. 3. 

The hardness of cassiterite is 6*5, so that it cannot he scratched 
with a knife, and is nearly as hard as quartz. Its specific gravity 
is about 7 ; and in consequence of this high density, the tin- 
stone is readily separated during the process of dressing from all 
the associated minerals, except wolframite, which may, however, 
be removed by magnetic separators. 

Cassiterite usually occurs as veins or impregnations in granitic 
rocks, and is especially associated with the quartz-mica rock 
called greisen. The usual associates of the tin-stone are quartz, 
tourmaline, apatite, topaz, beryl, fluorite, lithia-mica, wolframite, 
chalcopyrite, &c. The presence of fluorine in many of these 
miner^ has led to the opinion that the tin has been derived 
in many cases from an acid or granitic znagma by the action of 
fluorine-bearing vapours, and that cassiterite may have been 
formed by the interaction of tin fluoride and water vapour. 
Cassiterite occurs as a pseudomorph after orthoclase felspar in 
some of the altered granite of Cornwall, and it has occasionally 
been found as a cementing material in certain brecciated lodes. 

Among the localities yielding cassiterite may be mentioned 
Cornwall, Saxony, Bohemia, Brittany, Galicia in Spain; the 
Malay peninsula, and the islands of Banca and Billiton ; New 
South Wales, Queensland and Tasmania. Fine examples of 
wood-tin, occurring with topaz, are found in Durango in Mexico. 
Deposits of cassiterite under rather exceptional conditions are 
worked on a large scale in Bolivia ; and it is not^le that cassi- 
terite is found in liassic limestone ziear Campiglia Marittima in 
Tuscany. Cassiterite has been worked , in the York region, 
Alaska. (F. W. R.*) 

CASSIUS^ the name of a distinguished ancient Roman lamUy, 
originally patrician. Its most important membeis are the 
following. 

I. Sfurius Cassius, sumamed VtcelUnui { VuelUnus, Vised- 
Roman soldier and .statesman, thme times consul, 
and author of the first agnman kw. In his first consulate 
(50s B.c.)he delated the Sabines; to his m (493) he renewed 

^ league with the lAttos, and dedicated temple of Ceres 
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to the Circus ; in his third (486) he made a treaty with the 
conquered Itomici. The account of his agrarian law is confused 
and contradictory ; it is clear, however, that it was intended to 
benefit the needy plebeians (see Agrarian Laws). As such it 
was violently opposed both by the patricians and by the wealthy 
plebeians. Cassius was condemned by the people as aiming at 
kingly power, and hurled from the Tarpeian rock. Anotlier 
account says he was tried by the family council and put to death 
by his own father, who considered his proposal prejudicial 
to the patrician interest. According to Livy, his proposal 
to bestow a share of the land upon the Latins was regarded 
with great suspicion. According to Mommsen {Rihnische For- 
schungen, ii,), the whole story is an invention of a later age, 
founded upon the proposals of the Gracchi and M. Livius Drusus, 
to which period belongs the idea of sharing public land with the 
I^atins. 

Sec Livy il, 33, 41 ; Dion. Halic. v. 49, viii. 69-80 ; Cicero. Pro 
Balbo, 23 (53), Dfi Heptihlica, ii. 27 <49), 35 (60) ; Val. Max. v. 8. 2. 

The following Cassii are all plebeians. It is suggested that the 
sons of Spurius Cassius either were expelled from, or voluntarily 
left, the patrician order, in consequence of their father’s 
execution. 

2. Gaius Cassius Longinus, consul 73 b.c. With his 
colleague, Terentius Varro Lucullus, he passed a law (lex Terentia 
Cassia), the object of which was to give authority for the purchase 
of corn at the public expense, to be retailed at a fixed price at 
Rome. It is doubtful whether this Cassius (who is often called 
by the additional name Varus) is identical with the Varus who 
was proscribed by the triumvirs, and put to death at Minturnae 
(43). According to Orosius he was killed at the battle of Mutina. 

See Cicero, In Verrem, iii. 70, 75, v. 21 ; Livy, EpU. 96 ; Appian, 
Bell. Civ. iv, 28 ; Orosius v. 24. 

3. Gaius Cassius Longinus, prime mover in the conspiracy 
against Julius Caesar. Little is known of his early life. In 
53 B.c. he served in the Parthian campaign under M. Licinius 
Crassus, saved the remnants of the army after the defeat at 
Carrhae, and for two years successfully repelled the enemy. 
In 49 B.c. he became tribune of the plebs. The outbreak of the 
civil war saved him from being brought to trial for extortion 
in Syria. He at first sided with Pompey, and as commander 
of part of his fleet rendered considerable service in the Medi- 
terranean. After Pharsalus he became reconciled to Caesar, who 
made him one of his legates. In 44 B.c. he became praetor 
peregrinus with the promise of the Syrian province for the 
ensuing year. The appointment of his junior, M. Junius Brutus, 
as praetor urbanus deeply offended him, and he was one of the 
busiest conspirators against Caesar, taking an active part in the 
actual assassination. He then left Italy for Syria, raised a con- 
siderable army, and defeated P. Cornelius Dolabella, to whom 
the province had been assigned by the senate. On the tormation 
of the triumvirate, Brutus and he, with their combined armies, 
crossed the Hellespont, marched through Thrace, and encamped 
near Philippi in Macedonia, Their intention was to starve out 
the enemy, but they were forced into an engagement. Brutus 
was successful against Octavian, but Cassius, defeated by M. 
Antonius (Mark Antony), gave up all for lost, and ordered his 
freedman to slay him. He was lamented by Brutus as “ the 
last of the Romans,” and buried at Thasos. A man of consider- 
able ability, he was a good soldier, and took an interest in Itea- 
ture, but in politics he was actuated by vanity and ambition. 
His portrait in Shakespeare's /w/zi/r Caesar, though vivid, is 
scarcely historical. 

See Plutarch, Brutus, passim, Crassus, 27, 29, Caesar, 62, 69; 
Dio Cassius xl. 28, xlii. 13, xliv. 14, XlvH. 20; Veil. Pat. ii. 46, 36, 
58* 70, 87 ; Cicero. Philippics, xi. 13, 14. ad Alt. v. 21. xiv* ax, 

ad Fam. xi, 3. 15, j 6; Appian, Bell. Civ. ii. 111. 1J3> hi* 8, iy. 
60-62. 87, 90, III-, 113, 13a ; Caesar.^ Bell» Civ. iii. loi. 

.4, Quintus Cassius Longinus, the brother or cousin of 
the murderer of Caesar, quaestor of Pompey to Further Spain 
ip 54 In 49, as tribune of the people, he strongly supported 
the cause of Caew, by whom he was made governor of rurtbCT 
Spain. He treated the provincials with great cruelty, and his 
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a{4>ointment (48) to take the field against Juba, king of Numidia, 
gave him an excuse for iresh oppression. The result was an 
unsuccessful iitstirrection at Corduba. Cassius punished the 
leaders with merciless severity^ and made the lot of the provincials 
harder than ever. At last some of his troops revolted under the 
quaestor M. Marcellus, who was proclaimed governor of the 
province. Cassius was surrounded by Marcellus in Ulia. Bogud^ 
king of Mauretania, and M. Lepidus, proconsul of Hither Spain, 
to whom Cassius had applied for assistance, negotiated an arrange- 
ment with Marcellus whereby Cassius was to be allowed to go 
free with the legions that remained loyal to him. Cassius sent his 
troops into winter (Quarters, hastened on board ship at Malaca 
with his ill-gotten gams, but was wrecked in a storm at the mouth 
of the Iberus (Ebro). His tyrannical government of Spain had 
greatly injured the cause of ^esar. 

See Dio Cassius xli. 15, 24, xlii. 15, 16, xliii. 29; Livy, Epit. 
Ill ; Appian, B.C. ii. 33, 43 ; Bellum Alexandrinum, 48-64. 

.5. Gaius Cassius Longinus (ist century a.d.), Roman jurist, 
consul in 30, proconsul of Asia 40-41, and governor of Syria under 
Claudius 45-50. On his return to Rome his wealth and high 
character secured him considerable influence. He was banished 
by Nero (65) to Sardinia, because among the images of his 
ancestors he had preserved that of the murderer of Caesar. He 
was recalled by Vespasian, and died at an advanced age. As he 
was consul in 30, he must have been bom at the latest in the year 
3 B.c. Cassius was a pupil of Masurius Sabinus, with whom he 
founded a legal school, the followers of which were called Cassiani. 
His chief work was the Libri Juris Civilis in ten books, which was 
used by the compilers of the Digest of Justinian. 

See Tacitus, Annals, xvi. y-q ; Suetonius, Nero, 37 ; Dio Cassius 
lix. 29 ; Teuffel-Schwabe, Hist, of Roman Literature, § 298, 3. 

CASSIUS, AVIDIUS (d. a.d. 175), Roman general, a Syrian 
by birth, lived during the reign of Marcus Aurelius. He especially 
distinguished himself during the Parthian War (a.d. 162-165), 
at the conclusion of which he was apparently appointed military 
governor of Asia, though the actual extent of his jurisdiction 
is doubtful. In 172 he was sent to Egypt, where he put down a 
dangerous rising of the Bucolici, the robber herdsmen of the 
delta of the Nile, after which he returned to Syria. In 175 the 
emperor Aurelius fell ill, and his wife Faustina, to secure her 
position in case of his death, offered her hand and the throne 
to the successful general. A rumour of Aurelius’s death having 
reached Syria, Cassius, without waiting for confirmation, pro- 
claimed himself emperor ; when the report proved false, it was 
too late for him to draw back, and he accordingly prepared 
for war. The senate declared him a public enemy, although 
Aurelius even then expressed the hope that he might have the 
opportunity of pardoning him. Deploring the necessity for 
t^ing up arms against his trusted officer, Aurelius set out for 
the east. While in Illyria, he received the news that Cassius 
had been slain by his own officers. The murderers offered his 
head to Aurelius, who refused to admit them, and ordered its 
immediate burial. 

See Dio Cassius Ixxi. 2-4, 17, 22-28, 30, 31 ; Pronto, Letters, i. 6 ; 
Lives of Marcus Aurelius, Verus and Commodus in the Scriptores 
Historiae Augustae, and the special biography of Avidius Cassius in 
the same by Vulcacius Gallicanus. The various letters and docu- 
ments in the last-named are generally considered spurious, and the 
portions of the narrative founded on them consequently untrust- 
worthy. See also article in Pauly- Wissowa’s ReaUncyclopddie, ii. 
pt. 2 (1896). 

CA^IUS, GAIUS, Latin poet, general and politician, called 
Paxmensis ^om his birthplace Parma, was one of the murderers of 
Julius Caesar, and after his death joined the party of Brutus 
and his namesake Cassius the conspirator. In 43 b.c. he was in 
command of the fleet on the coast of Asia, but after the battle 
of Philippi joined Sextus Pompeius in Sicily. When Pompeius, 
having been defeated in a naval engagement at Naulochus by 
the fleet of Octavian under Agrippa^ed to Asia, Cassius went 
over to Antony, and took part iilMie battle of Actium (31). 
He afterwards fled to Athens, iiA«iH|^was soon put to death 
by Octavian, whom he had of]fon^^%riting an abusive letter 
(Suetonius, Augustus, 4). Cassius is creA^ with satires, elegies, 
epigrams and tragedies. Some hexamet^Mth the title 


Orpheus are by Antonius Thylesius, an Italian of the 1 7th century. 
Horace appears to have tlmught well of Cassius as a poet, for 
he asks Tibullus whether he intends to compete with the opuseula 
(probably the elegies) of Cassius (Epistles, 1. 4. 3). The story in 
the Horace scholia, ^at L. Varius Rufus published his famous 
tragedy Thyestes from an MS. which he found amongst the papers 
of Cassius after his death, is due to a confusion of Cassius’s 
murderer, Q. Attius Varus, with the tragedian (Appian, B.C. v. 
2, 139; Cicero, ad Fam. xii. 13 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 87 ; Orosius, vi. 
19 ; see also the diffuse treatise of A. Weichert, De L. Varii et 
Cassii Parmensis Vita et Carminibus, 1836). Cassius Parmensis 
must not be confused with Cassius Etruscus (Horace, Satires, i. 
10. 60), an improviser, who is said to have used enough paper to 
furnish his funeral pyre. 

OASSIVELAUNUS, or Cassivellaunus, a British chieftain, 
ruler of the country north of the Thames, who led the native tribes 
against Julius Caesar on his second expedition (54 b.c.) (see 
Britain). After several indecisive engagements, Caesar took 
the camp of Cassivelaunus, who was obliged to make peace on 
condition of paying tribute and giving hostages. But these 
promises were not meant to be kept, and it appears certain that 
the tribute was never paid. According to Bede (Hist. Eccles. i. 2), 
the remains of Cassivelaunus’s entrenchment were visible seven 
or eight centuries later. 

Sec Caesar, B.G. v. 11-22 ; Dio Cassius xl. 2, 3 ; Orosius vi. 9. 
6; Eutropius vi. 17; Polyaenus, Strategemata, viii. 23. For the 
etymology of the name (which is Celtic in origin, and appears later 
as Caswallon) see J. Rhys, Celtic Britain, pp. 289-290 (1904) ; C. 1 . 
Elton, Origins of English History (1890); and StoeVs edition of 
Caesar, De Bello Gallico (1898). 

CASSOCK (Fr. casaque, a military cloak), a long-sleeved, close- 
fitting robe worn by the clergy and others engaged in ecclesi- 
astical functions. The name was originally specially applied 
to the dress worn by soldiers and horsemen, and later to the 
long garment worn in civil life by both men and women. As 
an ecclesiastical term the word “ cassock *’ came into use some- 
what late (as a translation of the old names of subtanea, vestis 
talaris, toga talaris, or tunica talaris), being mentioned in canon 
74 of 1604 ; and it is in this sense alone that it now survives. 
The origin of the word has been the subject of much specu- 
lation. It is derived through the French from the Italian 
casacca, which Florio (Q. Annans New World of Words, 1611) 
translates as “ a froc:k, a horseman’s cote, a long cote ; also a 
habitation or dwelling,” and it is usually held that this in turn 
is derived from casa, a house (cf. the derivation of “ chasuble,” 
q.v.). This, however, though possible is uncertain. A Slav 
origin for the word has been suggested (Hatzfeld and Darme- 
steter, Die. gSn. de la langue fran^aise), and the Cossack horseman 
may have given to the West both the garment and the name. 
Or again, it may be derived from casequin (Ital. casecchino), rather 
than vice versa, and this in turn from an Arabic kazdyand 
(Pers* kashayand), a padded jerkin ; the word kasagdn occurring 
in Mid. High Ger. for a riding-cloak, and gasygan in 0 . Fr. 
for a padded jerkin (Lagarde in Gbtt. gelehrte Anzeiger, April 15, 
1887, p. 238). 

The cassock, though part of the canonical costume of the 
clergy, is not a liturgical vestment. It was originally the out- 
of-doors and domestic dress of lay-people as well as clergy, and 
its survival among the latter when the secular fashions had 
changed is merely the outcome of ecclesiastical conservatism. 
In mild weather it was the outer garment ; in cold weather it 
was worn under the tabard or clumere (q.v.) ; sometimes in the 
middle ages the name ** chimere ” was given to it as well as to the 
sleeveless upper robe. In winter the cassock was often lined 
with furs v^ing in costliness with the rank of the wearer, and 
its colour also varied in the middle ages with his ecclesiastical 
or academic status. In the Roman Catholic Church the sub- 
tanea (Fr. soutane, Ital. sottana) must be worn by the clergy 
whenever ^ey appear, both in ordinary life (except in 
Protestant countries) and under their vestments in church. 
It varies in colour with the wearer’s rank : White for the pope, 
red (h^ black edged with red) for cardinals, purple for bishops, 
black for the lesser mnks ; members of religious orders, however. 



whatever their lank^ wear the cokmr of their religious habit. 
In the Church of England the cassock^ which with the gown is 
prescribed by the above-mentioned canon of 1604 as the canonical 
dress of the clergy^ has been continuously^ though not univer- 
sally^ worn by the clergy since the Reformation. It has long 
ceas^, however, to be their every-day walking dress and is 
now usually only worn in church, at home, or more rarely by 
clergy within the precincts of their own parishes. The custom 
of wearing the cassock under the vestments is traceal^e in 
England to about the year 1400. 

The old form of English cassock was a double-breasted robe 
fastened at the shoulder and probably girdled. The continental, 
single-breasted cassock, with a long row of small buttons from 
neck to hem, is said to have been first introduced into England 
by Bishop Harris of Llandaff (1729-1738). The shortened form 
of cassock which survives in the bishop’s “ apron ” was formerly 
widely used also by the continental clergy. Its use was for- 
bidden in Roman Catholic countries by Pope Pius IX., but it 
is still worn by Roman Catholic dignitaries as part of their 
out-of-door dress in certain Protestant countries. 

See the Report of the sub-committee of Convocation on the Orna- 
ments of the dhurch and its Ministers (London, 1908). and authorities 
there cited. 

CASSONE, in furniture, the Italian name for a marriage coffer. 
The ancient and once almost universal European custom of 
providing a bride with a chest or coffer to contain the household 
linen, which often formed the major part of her dowry, produced 
in Italy a special type of chest of monumental size and artistic 
magnificence. The cassoni of the people, although always large 
in size, were simple as regards ornament ; but those of the nobles 
and the well-to-do mercantile classes were usually imposing as 
regards size, and adorned with extreme richness. The cassone 
was almost invarably much longer than the English chest, and 
even at a relatively early peri^ it assumed an artistic finish 
such as was never reached by the chests of northern Europe, 
except in the case of a few of the royal corbeiUes de mariage 
made by such artists as Boulle for members of the house of 
France. Many of the earlier examples were carved in panels 
of geometrical tracery, but their characteristic ornament was 
either intarsia or gesso, or a mixture of the two. Bold and 
massive feet, usually shaped as claws, lioncels, or other animals, 
are also exceedingly characteristic of cassoni, most of which are 
of massive and sarcophagus-like proportions with moulded lids, 
while many of them are adorned at their comers with figures 
sculptured in high relief. The scroll-work inlay is commonly 
simple and graceful, consisting of floral or geometrical motives, or 
arabesques. The examples coated with gilded gesso or blazoned 
with paintings are, however, the most magnificent. They were 
often made of chestnut, and decorated with flowers and foliage 
in a relief which, low at first, became after the Renaissance very 
high and sharp. The p>anels of the painted cassoni frequently 
bore representations of scriptural and mythological subjects, 
or incidents derived from the legends of chivalry. Nor was 
heraldry forgotten, the arms of the family for which the chest 
was made being perhaps emblazoned u^n the front. These 
chests rarely bear dates or initials, but it is often possible to 
determine their history from their armorial bearings. 

CASSOWARY (Casuarius), a genus of struthious birds, only 
inferior in size to the emeu and ostnch, and, according to Sir R. 
Owen, approximating more closely th^ any other, living birds 
to the extinct moas of New Zealand. Thespeciesare all character- 
ized by shorty rudimentary wings, bearing four or five barbless 
shafts, a few inches long, ^d apparently useless for purpose of 
flight, of running, or of defence ; and by loosely webbed feathers, 
short on the n^, but of great length on the rump and back, 
wikence they descend over the body forming a thick hair-like 
covering. They posMss stout limbs, with which they kick in 
front, have the i^er toe armed with a long powerful claw. 
The conunon caBS(maTy (Casuanus galeatus) stands 5 ft high, 
and has a homy, helinet^hlte piptut^^ crown of its 

head ; the front of the nedk is naked and provided with two 
brightly-coloured wattles. It is a native of the Island of Ceram, 


where it is said to live in pairs, feeding on fruits and :herhS|,and 
occasionally on small animals. The mooruk, or Bennett’s 
cassowary (Casuarius Benneiiii), is a shorter and more robust 
bird, approaching in the thickness of its legs to the moas. It 
differs further from the preceding species in having its head 
crowned with a horny plate instead of a helmet. It has only 
been found in New Britain, where the natives are said to regard 
it with some degree of veneration. When captured by them 
shortly after being hatched, and reared by the hand, it soon 
becomes tame and familiar; all the specimens which have 
reached Europe alive have been thus domesticated by the natives. 
The adult bird in the wild state is exceedingly shy and difficult 
of approach, and, owing to its great fleetness and strength, is 
rarely if ever caught. It eats voraciously, and, like the ostrich, 
will swallow whatever comes in its way. (See Emeu.) 

CAST (from the verb meaning to throw ” ; the word is Scand. 
in origin, cf. Dan. haste, and Swed. kasta ; “ cast ” in Middle 
Eng. took the place of the A.S. weorpan, cf. Qtr» werfen), a throw, 
or that which is thrown, or that into which something is thrown. 
From these three meanings come the main uses of the word ; for 
the throwing of dice, with the figurative sense of a chance or 
opportunity, as in “ at the last cast ” ; for the throwing of a 
fisherman’s line in fly-fishing; for hounds spreading out in 
search of a lost scent ; or, with the further meaning of a twisted 
throw or turn, for a slight squint in the eye. “ Cast ” is applied 
to a measure of herrings or other fish, being the amount taken in 
two hands to be thrown into a vessel, and similarly to a potter’s 
measure for a certain quantity of clay ; in fishing, to the casting 
line of gut with fly attached ; to the hard refuse thrown out of the 
crop of a bird of prey, and to the coils of earth thrown up by 
earth-worms. From the old method, in making calculations, of 
using counters, which were thus “ thrown ” up into a heap, is 
probably derived the meaning of “ cast ” for the “ casting up ” 
of figures in an account. Further, the word is found for a mould 
for the casting of metals, and more particularly for the copy of 
an original statue or relief taken from a mould ; similarly, of 
I fossils, for the mineral filling of the empty mould left by the 
organism. Special uses of the word are also found in the 
theatrical term for the assignment of particular parts to the 
actors and actresses in a play, and in the many figurative senses 
of a type or stamp, as of features or characters. 

CABTAGNO, ANDREA DEL (1390-1457), Italian painter of the 
Florentine school, was bom in 1390, probably at Castagno, in 
the district of Mugello, and died in August 1457. He imitated 
Masaccio and the naturalists of his time in boldness of attitude, 
but was deficient in grace and colouring. His name was for about 
four centuries burdened with the heinous charge of murder ; it 
was said that he treacherously assassinated his colleague, 
Domenico Veneziano, in order to monopolize the then recent 
secret of oil painting as practised in I'landers by the Van Eycks. 
This charge has, however, been proved to be an untruth ; 
Domenico died four years after Andrea. The latter is commonly 
called “ Andrea (or Andreino) degl’ Impiccati ” (of the Hanged 
Men) ; this was in consequence of his being commissioned in 
1435 to paint, in the Psilazzo del Podest^ in i^orence, the fallen 
lesiders of the Peruzzi and Albizzi — not (as currently said) the 
men of the Pazzi conspiracy, an event which did not occur until 
1478, long after this painter’s death. One of his principal works 
now extant (most of them have perished) is the equestrian figure 
of Nicola di Tolentino, in the cathedral of Florence. 

CASTALIA9 or Fons Castalius, a celebrated fountain in 
Greece, now called the Fountain of St John, which rises in a 
chasm of Mount Parnassus, in the neighbourhood of Delptu 
It was saored to Apollo and the Muses, and its water was used m 
the relij^ious purifications of the “ Pythian Pilgrims.” From its 
connexion with the Muses it is sometimes referred to by late 
Greek writers Lucian, Jup, Trag. 30) and Latin poets 
Ovid, Am, L 15. 36) as a source of inspiration, and th» has passed 
into a commonplaOT of modem literature. According to some 
authorities the nymph Castalia was the daughter of /Achelous ; 
according to others tbe water of the spring was derived from the 
Boeotian C^hissus. 
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CA8TAMBTS ^Fr. ‘eastagnettes, Ger. Kasiagnetteny Span. 
castanuelas)i instruments of percussion^ introduced through the 
Moors by way Of Spam into Europe from the East, used for 
marking the rhythm in dancing. Castanets, always used jn 
pairs, one in each hand, consist of two pear or mussel-shaped 
bowls of hard wood, hinged together by a silk cord, the loop 
being passed over the thumb and first finger. The two halves 
are then struck against each other by the other fingers in single, 
double or triple beats, giving out series of hollow clicks of 
indefinite musical pitch. When intended for use in the orchestra 
the pair of castanets is mounted one at each end of a wooden 
stick about 8 in. long, which facilitates the playing. Castanets 
are also sometimes used in military bands and are then specially 
constructed. The two halves are kept open by a slight spring 
fixed to a frame attached to the hoop of a side drum, and the 
instrument is worked by the drummer with an ordinary drum- 
stick, An instance of the use of castanets in opera occurs in the 
Habanera in Carmen. A quaint description of castinatts is 
given in Harleian MS. 2034 (f. 208) at the British Museum 
(before 1688) with a pencil sketch which tallies very well with 
the above. The MS. is by Randle Holme and forms part of the 
Academy of Armoury. Castanets ( ic/x^ra Aa) were used by the 
ancient Greeks, and also by the Romans (Lat. crotalum, croiala) 
to accompany the dances in the Dionysiac and Bacchanalian 
rites. 

CASTE (through the Fr. from Span, and Port, casta^ line^e, 
Lat. castus, pure). There are not many forms of social organiza- 
tion on a large scale to which the name “ caste has not been 
applied in a good or in a bad sense. Its Portuguese origin 
simply suggests the idea of family ; but before the word came 
to be extensively used in modem European languages, it had 
been for some time identified with the Brahmanic division of 
Hindu society into classes. The corresponding Hindu word is 
vamcy or colour, and the words gcUty kula, gotra, pravara and 
karana are also used with different shades of meaning. Wherever, 
therefore, a writer has seen something which reminds him of any 
part of the extremely indeterminate notion, Indian caste, he has 
used the word, without regard to any particular age, race, 
locality or set of social institutions. Thiis Palgrave ^ maintains 
that the colleges of operatives, which inscriptions prove to have 
existed in Britain during the Roman period, were practically 
castes, because by the Theodosian oode the son was compelled 
to follow the fat^r’s employment, and marriage into a family 
involved adoption of the family employment. But these 
collegia opifieum seem to be just the forerunners of the voluntary 
associations for the regulation of industry and trade, the frith- 
gilds, and craft-gilds of later times, in which, no doubt, sons had 
great advantages as apprentices, but which admitted qualified 
strangers, and for which intermarriage was a matter of social 
feeling. The history of the formation of gilds shows, in fact, 
that they were really protests against the authoritative regulation 
of life from without and above. In the Saxon period, at any 
rate, there was nothing resembling caste in the strict sense. 
** The oeorl who had thriven so well as to have five hides of land 
rose to the rank of a thegn ; his wergild became 1200 shillings ; 
the value of his oath and the penalty of trespass against lum 
increased in proportion ; his descendants in the third generation 
became gesitheund. Nor was the character of the thriving 
defined ; it might, so far as the terms of the custom went, be 
either purchase, or inheritance, or the recript of royal bounty. 
The successful merchant might also thrive to thegn^ght. The 
thegn himself might also rise to the rank^ the estimation and 
status of an earl/^‘ It has been said that early German histoxy 
is, as regards this matter, in cohtrast wirii English, and that true 
castes are to be found in the miliUMy asiKKiations ((Tsnomn- 
sehaften) which arose from the older dass of Dienstmannen, and 
in which every member — page, squire or knight— mxist prove 
|ya knightly descent ; the &uemstand) or rural non-military 
ingilation ; the Biirgerstand, or meroha^-class. The ministry 
jjNmt Catholic Church in the Westy wasy however, never restricted 

^ ftistory of Risi and' Progre^i of thl CdtietiiuHpn. 1 . 332. 

* " * Stubbs* Constitutional History of England, i. p. i62k 


by blo(^ relation. There is no doubt that at some time or other 
professions were in most countries hereditary. Thus Prescott • 
tells us that in Peru, notwithstanding the general rule that every 
man should make himself acquainted with the various arts, 

there were certain individuals carefully trained to those 
occupations which minister to the wants of the more opulent 
Glasses. These occupations, like every other calling and office 
in Peru, always descended from father to son. The division of 
castes was in this particular as precise as that which existed in 
Hindustan or Egypt.’’ Again, Zurita ^ says that in Mexico no 
one could carry on trade except by right of inheritance, or by 
public permission. The Fiji carpenters form a separate caste, 
and in the Tonga Islands all the trades, except tattoo-markers, 
barbers and club-carvers are hereditary, — the separate classes 
being named matabooles, mooas and tooas. Nothing is more 
natural than that a father should teach his son his h^dicraft, 
especially if there be no organized system of public instnjction ; 
it gives the father help at a cheap rate, it is the -easiest introduc- 
tion to life for the son, and the custom or reputation of the 
father as a craftsman is often the most important legacy he has 
to leave. The value of transmitted skill in the simple crafts 
was very great ; and what was once universal in communities 
still survives in outlying portions of communities which have 
not been brought within the general market of exchange. But 
80 long as this process remains natural, there can be no question 
of caste, which implies that the adoption of a new profession is 
not merely unusual, but wrong and punishable. Then, the word 
caste has been applied to sacred corporations. A family or a 
tribe is consecrated to the service of a particular altar, or all 
the altars of a particular god. Or a semi-sacred class, such as the 
Brehons or the Bards, is formed, and these, and perhaps some 
specially dignified professions, become hereditary, the others 
remaining free. Thus in Peru, the priests of the Sun at Cuzco 
transmitted their office to their sons ; so did the Quipu-camayoc, 
or public registrars, and the amanias and haravecs, the learned 
men and singers.** In many countries political considerations, 
or distinctions of race, have prevented intermarriage between 
classes. Take, for example, the patricians and the plebeians at 
Rome, or the '^aprtarai., AaKtovs^ or vsplotxoi, and the 
ErAwrev at Sparta. In Guatemala it was the law that if any 
noble married a plebeian woman he should be degraded* to the 
caste of mazequdL, or plebeian, and be subject to the duties and 
services imposed on that class, and that the bulk of his estate 
should be sequestered to the king.^ In Madagascar marriage 
is strictly forbidden between the four classes of Nobles, Hovas, 
Zarahovas and Andevos, — ^the lowest of whom, however, arc 
apparently mere slaves. In a sense slavery might be called the 
lowest of castes, because in most of its forms it does permit some 
small customary rights to the slave. In a sense, too, the survival 
in European royalty of the idea of ** equality of birth ” {Ehenbur* 
tigkeit) is that of a caste conception, and the marriage of one of 
the members of a European royal family with a person not of 
royal blood might be described as an infraction of caste rule. 

Caste in India is a question of more than historical interest. 
It is the great obstacle to government in accordance with modem 

® History of Peru, i. 143. 

^ Rapport sur Iss diffirentes classes do chefs dans la nouvelle Espagne 
(1840), p. 223. 

® Something like this is to be found in the Russian notion of chin, 
or status according to official hierarchy of ranks, as modified by the 
cusitora oi myestnichestoo, by which no one entering the public service 
could be placed beneath a person who had been subject to his father's 
orders, Hereditaiy nobility at one time belonged to ev^ servant, 
military or civil, above a certain rank, and a family remaining out of 
office for two generations lost its rights of nobility ; but in 1854 the 
privilege was confined to army colonels and state councillors of the 
4th class. At one time, therefore, the razryadniya hnighi, or special 
registers, superseded by Peter the Groat's barkhatnaya^ hnigq, or 
V^vet Book, contained a complete code of social privilege and pre- 
cedence. Peter's “ label 0 rangahh " contained fotftxeen classes. The 
subject is treated of in the T&y> articles of ninth volfime of the 
RustUn Ck>de StsMf The Russian Nobility, though de- 

prived of their exemptions from conscription, personal taxation aqd 
cQqxv^l punishment, still retain many, advant^es in the public 
scridde. 

Juarros, Hisf. of Gualemala, Tr. (London, 1823). 



ideu, and to the work of native tel^ous reformers as weU as of 
Christian missionaries. By some wnters caste has been regarded 
as the great safeguard of social tranquillity, and therefore as the 
mdisp>ensable condition of the progress in certain arts and 
industries which the Hindus have made. Others, stich as James 
Mill, have denounced it as fatal to the principle of free competi- 
tion and opposed to individual happiness. The latter view 
assumes a state of facts which was denied by Colebrooke, one of 
the highest authorities on Indian matters. Writing in 1798 he 
says/ after pointing out that any person unable to earn a sub- 
sistence by the exercise of his profession may follow the trade of 
a lower caste or even of a higher ; “ Daily observation shows even 
Brahmans exercising the menial profession of a Sudra. We are 
aware that eveiy caste forms itself into clubs or lodges, consisting 
of the several individuals of that caste residing within a small 
distance, and that these clubs or lodges govern • themselves 
by particular rules or customs or by-laws. But though some 
restrictions and limitations, not founded on religious prejudices, 
are found among their by-laws, it may \)e received as a general 
maxim that the occupation appointed for each tribe is entitled 
merely to a preference. Every profession, with few exceptions, 
is open to every description of persons ; and the discouragement 
arising from religious prejudices is not greater than what exists 
in Great Britain from the effects of municipal and corporation 
laws. In Bengal the numbers of people actually willing to apply 
to any particular occupation are sufficient for the unlimited 
extension of any manufacture.’* This was corroborated by 
Elphinstone,^ who states that, during a long experience of India, 
he never heard of a single case of degradation from caste ; and it 
is illustrated by the experience of the Indian army, in which men 
of all castes unite.* 

The ordinary notion of modem caste is that it involves certain 
restrictions on marriage, on profession, and on social intercourse, 
especially that implied in eating and drinking together. How 
far intermarriage is permitted, what are the effects of a marriage 
permitted but looked on as irregular, wliat are the penalties of a 
marriage forbidden, whether the rules protecting trades and 
occupations are in effect more than a kind of unionism grown 
inveterate through custom, by what means caste is lost, and in 
what circumstances it may be regained, — these are (questions on 
which very little real or definite laiowledge exists. Sir H. Risley 
regards the absolute prohibition of mixed marriages as now the 
essential and most prominent characteristic. It is very remark- 
able that the Vedas, on which the whole structure of Brahmanic 
faith and morals professes to rest, give no countenance to the 
later regulations of caste. The only passage bearing on the 
subject is in the Furusha Sukta, the 90th Hymn of the 10th Book 
of the Rigveda Samhita. ** When they divided man, how many 
did they make him ? What was his mouth ? what his arms ? 
what are called his thighs and feet ? The Brahmana was his 
mouth, the Raganya was made his arms, the Vaisya became his 
thighs, the Sudra was bom from his feet.** Martin Haug finds in 
this a subtle allegory that the Brahmans were teachers, the 
Kshatriyas the warriors of mankind. But this is opposed to the 
simple and direct language of the Vedic hymns, and to the fact 
that in the accounts of creation there the origin of many things 
besides classes of men is attributed in the same fanciful manner 
to parts of the divine person. It is in the Puranw and the Laws 
of Manu, neither of which claims direct inspiration, where they 

* Life and Essays of H. T* Colebrooke, i. p. 104. 

^ History of India, 

* The crudities and cruelties of the caste system need not blind 
us to its other aspects. There is xio doubt that it is the main cause 
of the fundamental stability and contentment by which Indian 
soci^ has been braced up for centuries against the shocks of 
politics and the cataclysms of Nature. It provides every man with 
w place, his career, his occupation, his circle 6 t friends. It makes 
him, at the outset, a tnediber of a corporate body : it protects him 
through life from the canker of social jeaUmsy and unfulhlled 
aspirations ; it ensures him companionsh^ and a sense of com- 
munity with othm in like cate wi& himselt. The caste organisation 
is to the Hlndii his dub, his iiade nnam, hss benefit society/ his 
philantiirbpic society^ An Indian without caste, as things stand at 
present, is not quite easy to imagine (Sidney Low, Vision of JndiOt 
1906, ch. XV. p. 263). 


differ from the letter of the Veda, that the texts are to beJound 
on which all that is objectionable in caste has been based. Even 
in the Vishnu Purana, however, the legend of caste speakfi of the 
four classes as being at first “ perfectly inclined to conduct 
springing from religious faith.** It is not till after the whole 
human race has fallen into sin that separate social duties ore 
assigned to the classes. The same hymn speaks of the evolution 
of qualities of Brahma. Sattva, or goodness, sprang from the 
mouth of Brahma; Rajas, or passion, came from his breast; 
Tamas, or darkness, from his thighs ; others he created from his 
feet. For each one of tliese gun as, or primitive differences of 
quality, a thousand couples, male and ttmale, have been created, 
to which the distinct heavens, or places of perfection of Prajapati, 
Indra, Maruts and Gandharvas are assigned. To tlie gunas are 
related the yugas, or ages : ist, the Krita, or glorious age of 
truth and piety, in which apparently no distinctions, at least no 
grades of excellence were known ; 2nd, the Treta, or period of 
knowledge ; 3rd, the Dvapara, or period of sacrifice ; 4th, the 
Kali, or period of darkness. Bunsen supposes there may be an 
historical element in the legend that Pururava, a great conqueror 
of the Treta age, founded caste. The yugas are hardly periods of 
historical chronology, but there is no doubt that the Vayu 
Purana assigns the definite origin of caste to tlie Treta period. 
“ The perfect beings of the first age, some tranquil, some fiery, 
some active and some distressed, were again born in the Treta, 
as Brahmans, &c., governed by the good and bad actions per- 
formed in former births.’* I'he same hymn proceeds to explain 
that the first arrangement did not work well, and that a second 
was made, by which force, criminal justice and war were declared 
to be the business of the Kshatriyas ; officiating at sacrifices, 
sacred study and the receipt of presents to belong to the 
Brahmans ; traffic, cattle and agriculture to the Vaisyas ; the 
mechanical arts and service to the Sudras. The Ramayana hymn 
suggests that in the four great periods the castes successively arrive 
at the state of dharma or righteousness. Thus, a Sudra pannot, 
even by the most rigorous self-mortification, become righteous in 
the period proper to the salvation of the Vaisyas. As the hymn 
speaks in the Dvapara age, it speaks of the salvation of Sudras 
as future, and not yet possible. Wholly in opposition to the story 
of a fourfold birth from Brahma is the legend that the castes 
sprang from Manu himself, who is removed by several generations 
of gods and demi-gods from Brahma. Then, again, the Santi- 
parvan alleges that the world, at first entirely Brahmanic, was 
separated into castes merely by the evil works of man. Castehood 
consists in the exercise of certain virtues or vices. Munis, or 
persons bom indiscriminately, frequently rise to the caste of 
Brahmans, and the offspring of Brahmans sink to a lower level. 
The serpent observes : “ If a man is regarded by you as being a 
Brahman only in consequence of his conduct, then birth is vain, 
until action is shown.** But this change of caste takes place only 
through a second birth, and not during the life which 1$ spent in 
virtue. Another poetical conception of caste birth is expressed 
in the Harivamsa. The Brahmans were formed from an imperish- 
able element (Akshara), the Kshatriyas from a penshable 
element (KLshara), the Vaisyas from alteration, and the Sudras 
from a modification of smoke. 

The general result of the foregoing texts is that several contra- 
dictory accounts have been given of the origin of caste, and that 
these are for the most part unintelligible. Caste is described as 
a late episode in creation, and as born from different parts of 
different gods, from the mortal. Manu, from abstract principles, 
and from non-entity. It is ^so^iescribed as coeval with creation, 
as exis^ in perfection dui<^ the Kritft period, and subsequently 
falling into sin. It is ^so saief ths^ only Brahmans existed at first, 
the others only at later periods. Then the rationalistic theories of 
the Santiparvan upset the«iy foundation of caste, viz. hereditary 
transmission of the caste It seems clear that when 

the Vedas were composed, many persons who were not Brahmans 
acted as priests^ and saints, the “ preceptors of gods>^* by their 
•• austere fervour,^* rose from a lower rank to the dignity of 
Binbmanhood. Originally, indeed, access to the |(dds fay prayer 
* Muir's Sanskrit Texts, voL L (x868). 
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and sacrifice was open to all classes of the community. As the 
Brahmans grow in political importance, they make religion an 
exclusive and sacred business. We find them deciding questions 
of succession to the throne, and enforcing their decisions. While 
in the earlier literature there are several instances of Brahmans 
receiving instruction from the hands of Kshatriyas, in the Puranas 
and Manu death is made to overtake Kshatriyas who are not 
submissive to the Brahmans ; and in one case Visvamitra, the 
son of Gadhi, actually obtains Brahmanhood as a reward for his 
submission. It seems certain that many of the ancient myths 
were expressly manufactured by the Brahmans to show their 
superiority in birth and in the favour of Heaven to the Kshatriyas 
— a poetical effect which is sometimes spoiled by their claiming 
descent from their rivals. This brings us to a consideration of 
the theories which have been started to account for the appear- 
ance of Brahmanic caste, as it is stereotyped in the Laws of Manu. 
James Mill, who invariably underestimated the influence on 
history of “ previous states of society,*’ suggested that the 
original division must have been the work of some inspired 
individual, a legislator or a social reformer, who perceived the 
advantages which would result from a systematic division of 
labour. The subordination of castes he accounts for by the 
superstitious terror and the designing lust of power which have 
so frequently been invoked to explain the natural supremacy of 
the religious class. Because the ravages of war were dreaded 
most after the calamities sent by heaven, he finds that the 
military class properly occupy the second place. This arrange- 
ment he apparently contemplates as at no time either necessary 
or wholesome, and as finally destroyed by the selfish jealousies 
of caste, and by the degradations which the multiplication of 
trades made inevitable. Heeren' and Klaproth have contended 
that the division into castes is founded on an original diversity 
of race, and that the higher castes are possessed of superior 
beauty. The clear complexion and regular features of the Brah- 
mans are said to distinguish them as completely from the Sudras 
as the Spanish Creoles were distinguished from the Peruvians. 
“ The high forehead, stout build, and light copper colour of the 
Brahmins and other castes allied to them, appear in strong con- 
trast with the somewhat low and wide heads, slight make, and 
dark bronze of the low castes ” (Stevenson, quoted by Max Muller, 
Chips y ii. p. 327).* This explanation is, however, generally 
conjoined with that founded on the tradition of conquest by the 
higher castes. There is no doubt that the three castes of lighter 
colour (traivamika), the white Brahmans, the red Kshatriyas, 
the yellow Vaisyas, are, at least in the early hymns and Brah- 
manas, spoken of as the Aryas, the Sanskrit-speaking conquerors, 
in contradistinction to the dark cloud of the Turanian aborigines 
Dasyus. In fact arya, which means noble, is derived from &rya, 
which means householder, and was the original name of the 
largest caste, now called Vaisyas. The great Sanscrit scholar, 
Rudolf von Roth (1821-1895), in his Brahma und die Brah- 
manan ^ held that the Vedic people advanced from their home in 
the Punjab, drove the aborigines into the hills, and took possession 
of the country lying between the Ganges, the Jumna and the 
Vindhya range. In this stage of complication and disturbance,” 
he said, “ power naturally fell into the hands of those who did 
not possess any direct authority,” i,e, the domestic priests of 
the numerous tribal kings. The Sudras he regarded as a con- 
quered race, perhaps a branch of the Aryan stock, which immi- 
grated at an earlier period into India, perhaps an autochthonous 

1 Ideen, i. 610. t* y 

* The idea of a conquering white race is strangely repeated in the 
later history of India. The Rajputs and Brahmans are succeeded by 
the Mussulmans, the Turks, the Afghans. There was on aristocracy 
of colotd: under the Mogul dynasty. Bi^under an Indian climate it 
could not last many generations. The wahmans of southern India 
were as black as the lowest castes ; „the Chand^as are said to be 
descended from Brahnijw. Accofding to Manu the Chandala most 
not dwell within town sole wealth must be dogs and asses ; his 
must consist (MlMtnantles of deceased persons ; his dishes 
l^m^'J^ken potSi purely this vituperative description must 
aborigm^ace. 

der^fafkichm morgenldndischen Geselischaft, Band i. 
(quoted by Muir, 


Indian tribe. The latter h3rpo^est8 is opposed to the fact that, 
while the Sudra is debarred from sharing three important Vedic 
sacrifices, liie Bhagasata Purana expressly permits him to 
sacrifice ” without mantras,** and imposes on him duties with 
reference to Brahmans and cows which one would not expect in 
the case of a nation strange in blood. But unless a previous 
subordination of castes among the conquering race be supposed, 
it seems difficult to see why the warrior-class, who having 
contributed most to the conquest must have been masters of the 
situation, should have consented to degradation below the class 
of Brahmans. The position of the Sudra certainly suggests 
conquest. But are there sound historical reasons for supposing 
that Brahmans and Sudras belonged to different nations, or that 
either class was confined to one nation ? The hypothesis was 
held in a somewhat modified form by Meiners,* who supposed 
that instead of one conquest there may have been two successive 
immigrations,— the first immigrants being subdued by the second, 
and then forming an intermediate class between their conquerors 
and the aborigines ; or, if there were no aborigines, the mixture 
of the two immigrant races would form an intermediate class. 
In the same way Talboys Wheeler ^ suggested that the Sudra 
may be the original conquerors of the race now represented by 
the Pariahs. Most of these explanations seem rather to describe 
the mode in which the existing institutions of caste might be 
transplanted from one land to another, from a motherland to its 
colonies, and altered by its new conditions. Military conquest, 
though it often introduces servitude, does not naturally lead to 
the elevation of the priesthood. It is unscientific to assume large 
historical events, or large ethnological facts, or the existence of 
some creator of social order.® 

As Benjamin Constant ^ points out, caste rests on the religious 
idea of an indelible stain resting on certain men, and the social 
idea of certain functions being committed to certain classes. 
The idea of physical purity was largely developed under the 
Mosaic legislation; in fact the internal regulations of the 
Essenes (who were divided into four classes)resemble the frivolous 
prohibitions of Brahmanism. As the daily intercourse of men 
in trade and industry presents numberless occasions on which 
the stain of real or fancied impurity might be caught, the power 
of the religious class who define the rules of purity and the 
penalties of their violation becomes very great. Moreover, 
the Hindus are deeply religious, and therefore naturally prepared 
for Purohiti or priest-rule. They were also passionately attached 
to their national hymns, some of which had led them to victory, 
while others were associated with the benign influences of nature. 
Only the priest could chant or teach these hymns, and it was 
believed that the smallest mistake in pronunciation would draw 
down the anger of the gods. But however favourable the con- 
ditions of spiritual dominion might be, it seems to have been 
by no more natural process than hard fighting that the Brahmans 
finally asserted their supremacy. We are told that Parasurama, 
the great hero of the Brahmans, “ cleared the earth thrice seven 
times of the Kshatriya caste, and filled with their blood the five 
large lakes of Samauta.” V^eeler thinks that the substitution 
of blood-sacrifices for offerings of parched grain, clarified butter 
and soma wine marks an adaptation by the Brahmans of the great 
military banquets to the purposes of political supremacy. It 
is not, therefore, till the Brahmanic period of Indian history, 
which ends with the coming of Sakya Muni, in 600 b.c., that we 
find the caste-definitions of Manu realized as facts. These are 
— “ To Brahmans he {ue. Brahma) assigned the duties of reading 

* D$ Origine Castarum (Gdttixigen). 

^ History of Indiat voh lu {i96j^lSyi), 

* For a characteristic appreciation of caste see Comte, Cours de 
phUosophie positive, vi. c. e. He regards the hereditary transmission 
of functions under the rule of a sacerdotal class, as a necessary and 
universal stage of social progress, greatly modified by war and 
colonization. The morality of caste was, he contends, an improve- 
ment on what preceded ; but its permanence was impossible, b^use 
" the political rule of intelligence is hostile to human progress." 
The seclusion of women and the preservation, of industrial inventions 
were tetures of caste ; and the higher priests were also magistratee^ 
philosophers, artists, engineers, and physicians. 

7 2^ fa religion, ii. 8. 
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theV«das^of teachings of sacrificing, of assisting others to sacrifice, 
of giving alms if they be rich, and if indigent of receiving gifts.*’ ^ 
The duties of the E^hatriya are “ to defend the people, to give 
alms, to sacrifice, to read the Veda, to shun the allurements of 
sensual gratification.” The duties of a Vaisya are ” to keep 
herds of cattle, to bestow largesses, to sacrifice, to read the 
scripture, to carry on trade, to lend at interest, and to cultivate 
land.” These three castes (the twice bom) wear the sacred 
thread. The one duty of a Sudra is “ to serve the before- 
mentioned classes wi^out depreciating their worth.” ^ The 
Brahman is entitled by primogeniture to the whole universe ; 
he may eat no fiesh but that of victims ; he has his peculiar 
clothes. He is bound to help military and commercial men in 
distress. He may seize the goods of a Sudra, and whatever 
the latter acquires by labour or succession beyond a certain 
amount. The Sudra is to serve the twice bom ; and even when 
emancipated cannot be anything but a Sudra. He may not 
learn the Vedas, and in sacrifice he must omit the sacred texts. 
A Sudra in distress may turn to a handicraft ; and in the same 
circumstances a Vaisya may stoop to service. Whatever crime 
a Brahman might commit, his person and property were not to 
be injured ; but whoever struck a Brahman with a blade of grass 
would become an inferior quadruped during twenty-one trans- 
migrations. In the state the Brahman was above all the 
ministers ; he was the raja’s priest, exempt from taxation, the 
performer of public sacrifices, the expounder of Manu, and at 
one time the physician of bodies as well as of souls. He is more 
liable than less holy persons to pollution, and his ablutions are 
therefore more frequent. A Kshatriya who slandered a Brahman 
was to be fined 100 panas (a copper weight of 200 grains) ; a 
Vaisya was fined 200 panas ; a Sudra was to be whipped. A 
Brahman slandering any of the lower castes pays 50, 25 or 12 
panas. In ordinary salutations a Brahman is asked whether 
his devotion has prospered ; a Kshatriya, whether he has suffered 
from his wounds ; a Vaisya whether his health is secure ; a 
Sudra whether he is in good health.® In administering oaths 
a Brahman is asked to swear by his veracity ; a K.shatriya by 
his weapons, house or elephant ; a Vaisya by his kine, grain 
or goods ; a Sudra by all the most frightful penalties of perjury. 
The Hindu mind is fertile in oaths ; before the caste assembly 
the Dhurm, or caste custom, is sometimes appealed to, or the 
feet of Brahma, or some cow or god or sacred river, or the bel 
(the sacred creeper), or the roots of the turmeric plant. The 
castes are also distinguished by their modes of marriage. Those 
peculiar to Brahmans seem to be — ist, Brahma, when a daughter, 
clothed only with a single robe, is given to a man learned in the 
Veda whom her father has voluntarily invited and respectfully 
receives ; 2nd, Devas or Daiva, when a daughter, in gay attire 
is given, when the sacrifice is already begun, to the officiating 

^ The great mass of the Brahmans were in reality mendicants, who 
lived on the festivals of birth, marriage, and death, and bn the fines 
exacted for infractions of caste rule. Others had establishments 
called Muths, endowed with Jagir villages. There were two distinct 
orders of officiating priests — the Purohita, or family priest, who 
performed all the domestic rites, and probably gave advice in secular 
matters, and the Guru, who is the head of a religious sect, making 
tours of superintendence and exaction, and having the power to 
degrade from caste and to restore. In some cases the Guru is recog- 
nized as the Mehitra or officer of the caste assembly, from whom he 
receives Huks, or salary, and an exemption from house and stamp 
taxes, and service as begarree (Steele’s Law and Customs of Hindoo 
Castes within the DehfMn Provinces, 1826 ; later edition. 1868). 
Expulsion from caste follows on a number of moral ofiences (e,g, 
assault, murder, &c.), as well as ceremonial ofiences (e,g, eating 
ptohibited food, eating with persons of lower caste, abstaining from 
funeral rites^ having connexion with a low-caste woman). Exclusion 
means that it is not allowed to eat with or enter the houses of the 
memban of the caste, the ofiender being in theory not degraded but 
dead. Por some heinous ofiences, Le, against the express letter of 
tlte Shasters. no readmissiori is possible. But generally this depends 
on the ability of the out-caste to pay a fine, and fb supply the caste 
with an expiatory least of sweetmeats. He has also to go through 
the Sa^tanyazi4 or prpstxatiofi eight members, and to drink the 
Panchakar3ram> ».e. drink of the five products of the cow {pescri^ion 
of People of India, AbW J. A. Btibcis, BfissiOnary In Mysore, Eng. 
trans., London. 1817; edition .by Pope, Madras, 1862). 

* Mann, X. 88t9o. • Wheeler li. 533. 


priest The primitive marriage forms of Kashasas or Rachasa, 
when a maiden is seized by force from home, while she weeps and 
calls for help, is said to be appropriate to Kshatriyas. To the 
two lower castes the ceremony of Asura is open, in which the 
bridegroom, having given as much wealth as he can afford to the 
father and paternal kinsman and to the damsel herself, takes her 
voluntarily as bis bride. A Kshatriya woman on her marriage 
with a Brahman must hold an arrow in her hand ; a Vaisya 
woman marrying one of the sacerdotal or military classes must 
hold a whip ; a Sudra woman marrying one of the upper castes 
must hold the skirt of a mantle. 

How little the system described by Manu applies to the exist- 
ing castes of India may be seen in these facts-^i) that there is 
no artisan caste mentioned by Manu ; (2) that eating with 
another caste, or eating food prepared by another caste, is not 
said by him to involve loss of caste, though these are now among 
the most frequent sources of degradation. The system must 
have been profoundly modified by the teaching of Buddha : 
“ As the four rivers which fall into the Ganges lose their names 
as soon as they mingle their waters with the holy river, so all 
who believe in Buddha cease to be Brahmana, Kshatriyas, 
Vaisyas, and Sudras.” After Buddha, Sudra dynasties ruled 
in many parts of India, and under the Mogul dynasty the Cayets, 
a race of Sudras, had almost a monopoly of public offices. But 
Buddha did not wish to abolish caste. Thus it is related that a 
Brahman Pundit who had embraced the doctrines of Buddha 
nevertheless found it necessary, when his king touched him, to 
wash from head to foot.* Alexander the Great found no castes 
in the Punjab, but Megasthenes has left an account of the ryots 
and tradesmen, the military order and the gymnosophists 
(including the Buddhist Germanes) whom he found in the country 
of the Ganges.® From his use of the word gymnosophist it is 
probable that Megasthenes confounded the Brahmans with the 
hermits or fakirs ; and this explains his statement that any 
Hindu might become a Brahman. Megasthenes spent some time 
at the court of Sandracottus (Chandragupta Maurya), a con- 
temporary of Seleucus Nicator. All the later Greeks® follow 
his statement and concur in enumerating seven Indian castes 
— sophists, agriculturists, herdsmen, artisans, warriors, in- 
spectors, councillors. On the revival of Brahmanism it was 
found that the second and third castes had disappeared, and 
that the field was now occupied by the Brahmans, the Sudras, 
and a host of mixed castes, sprung from the original twelve, 
Unulum and Prutilum, left-hand and right-hand, which were 
formed by the crossing of the four original castes. Manu himself 
gives a list of these impure castes, and the Ain-i-Akbari (1556- 
1605) makes the positive statement that there were then 500 
tribes bearing the name of Kshatriya, while the real caste no 
longer existed. Most of these subdivisions are really trade- 
organizations, many of them living in village-communities, which 
trace descent from a pure caste. Thus in Bengal there are the 
Vaidya or Baidya, the physicians, who, Manu says, originated 
in the marriage of a Brahman father and a Vaisya mother. 

As Colebrooke said. Brahmans and Sudras enter into all trades, 
but Brahmans (who are profoundly ignorant even of their own 
scriptures) have succeeded in maintaining their monopoly of 
Vedic learning, which really means a superficial acquaintance 
with the Puranas and Manu. Though they have succeeded in 
excluding others from sacred employment, only a portion of the 
caste are actually engaged in religious ceremonies, in sacred study, 
or even in religious begging. ' Many are privates in the army, 
many water-carriers, many domestic servants. And they have, 
like other castes, many subdivisions which prevent intimate 
association and intermarriage. The ideal Brahman is gone: 
the priest ” with his hair and beard clipped, his passions sub- 
dued, his mantle white, his body pure, golden rings in his ear.” 
But the hold which caste has on the Hindu minds may, perhaps, 
be most clearly seen in the history of the Christian missions and 
in comparativdy recent times. The Jesuits Xavier aad Fra dci 

* Travels of Pah Hian, c. 27. • Strabo, Ind. sec. 59. 

* Arrian, Indie, c. it, 12 ; Diod. Sic. ii. c. 40, 41 ; and Strabo 

XV. X. 
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Nobili did everything but become Brahmans in order to convert 
the south of India— ^they put on a dress of cavy or yellow colour, 
they made frequent ablutions, they lived bn vegetables and milk, 
they put on tbeir foreheads the sandalwood paste used by the 
Brahmans^— and Gregory XV. published a bull sanctioning 
caste reflations in the Christian churches of India. The 
Danish mission of Tranquebar, the German mission of the heroic 
Schwarz, whose headquarters were Tanjore, also permitted caste 
to be retained by their followers. Even the priests of Buddha, 
whose life was a protest against caste, re-erected the system in 
the island of Ceylon, where the radis or radias were reduced to 
much the same state as the Pariahs.^ Protestant missions have 
made but little progress, even in recent years. The number 
of native converts to Christianity rose from 1,246,000 in 1872 
to 2,664,000 in 1901 ; these figures, however, Jire by themselves 
rather misleading, for Christianity appears to have touched 
the higher classes in India not at all, only the out-castes. 

It is still the general law that to constitute a good marriage 
the parties must belong to the same caste, but to unconnected 
families. Undoubtedly, however, the three higher castes were 
always permitted to intermarry with the c^ste next below their 
own, the issue taking the lower caste or sometimes forming a new 
class. A Sudra need not marry a wife of the same caste or sect 
as himself. In 1871 it was decided by the judicial committee 
of the privy council that a marriage between a zemindar (land- 
owner) of the Malavar class, a subdivision of the Sudra caste, 
with a woman of the Vellala class of Sudras is lawful. Generally 
also a woman may not marry beneath her own caste. The feeling 
is not so strong against a man marrying even in the lowest caste, 
for Manu permits the son of a Brahman and a Sudra mother 
to raise his family to the highest caste in the seventh generation. 
The illegitimacy resulting from an invalid marriage does not 
render incapable of caste ; at least it does not so disqualify the 
lawful children of the bastard. On a forfeiture of caste by either 
spouse intercourse ceases between the spouses : if the out-caste 
be a sonlcss woman, she is accounted dead, and funeral rites are 
performed for her ; if she have a son, he is bound to maintain 
her. It is remarkable that the professional concubinage of the 
dancing-girl does not involve degradation, if it be with a person 
of the same caste. This suggests that whatever may be the 
function of caste, it is not a safe guardian of public morality. 
The rules as to prohibited degrees in marriage used to be very 
strict, but they are now relaxed. An act of 1856 legalized re- 
marriage by widows in all the castes, with a conditional forfeit- 
ure of the deceased husband’s estate, unless the husband has 
expressly sanctioned the second marriage. The later Indian 
Marriage Act was directed against the iniquitous child marriages ; 
it requires a minimum age. In many ways the theoretical 
inferiority of the Sudra absolves him from the restraints 
which the letter of the law lays on the higher castes. Thus a 
Sudra may adopt a daughter’s or sister’s son, though this is 
contrary to the general rule that the adopter should be able to 
marry the mother of the adopted person. The rule requiring the 
person adopted to be of the same caste and gotra or family as the 
adopter is also dispensed with in the case of Sudras. In fact, it is 
only a married person whom a Sudra may not adopt. As regards 
inheritance the Sudra does not come off so well in competition 
with the other castes. “ The sons of a Brahomana in the several 
tribes have four shares or three or two or one ; the children of 
a Kshatriya have three portions or two or one ; and those of 
a Vaisya take two parts or one.” This refers to the case per- 
mitted by law, and not unknown in practice, of a Brahman 
having four wives of different castes, a Kshatriya three, and so 
on. But all sons of inferior caste are excluded from property 
comipg by gift to the father ; and a Sudra son is also excluded 
from Is^ acquired by purchase. It must be recollected, how- 
ever, tiM. under an act of 1850, of caste no longer affects 
the capiB^y to inherit or to be adopted. In cases of succession 
^A imestaA^ failure of the preceptor, pupil, and fellow-student 
(heAcallea by the Hindu law after relatives), a priest, or any 
Bfsmman, many succeed. Where a Sudra is the only sop of a 
* Irving, Theory and Practice of Casi$ (London, 1859). 


Brahman, the Sapinda, or next of kin, would take two-thirds 
of the inheritance ; where he is the only son of any other twice- 
born father, the Sapinda would take one-half. Possibly, the rule 
of equal division among sons of equal caste did not at first apply 
to Brahmans, who, as the eldest sons of God, would perhaps 
observe the custom of primogeniture among themselves. On the 
other hand it was laid down in the judicial committee in 1869, 
contrary to the collected opinions of the Pundits of the Sudder 
court, that, in default of lawful children, the illegitimate children 
of the Sudra caste inherit their putative father’s estate, and, even 
if there be lawful children, are entitled to maintenance out of the 
estate. It had previously been decided by Sir Edward Ryan in 
1857 that the illegitimate children of a Rajput, or of any other 
member of a superior caste, have no right of inheritance even 
under will, but a mere right to maintenance, provided the children 
are docile. It seems then that the Kshatriya and Vaisya castes, 
though in one sense non-existent, still control Hindu succession. 

With regard to Persia the Zend Avesta speaks of a fourfold 
division of the ancient inhabitants of Iran into priests, warriors, 
agriculturists and artificers ; and also of a sevenfold division corre- 
sponding to the seven amschespands, or servants of Ormuzd. This 
was no invention of Zoroaster, but a tradition from the golden 
age of Jemshid or Diemschid. The priestly caste of Magi was 
divided into Herbeds or disciples, Mobeds or masters, and Destur 
Mobeds or complete masters. The last-named were alone entitled 
to read the liturgies of Ormuzd ; they alone predicted the future 
and carried the sacred costi^ or girdle, havan, or cup, and barsom, 
or bunch of twigs. The Zend word baresma is supposed to be 
connected with Brahma, or sacred element, of which the symbol 
was a bunch of kusa grass, generally called veda. The Persian 
and Hindu religions are further connected by the ceremony 
called Homa in the one and Soma in the other. Haug, in his 
Tract on the Origin oj Brahmanism (quoted by Muir, uhi supra), 
maintains that the division in the Zend Avesta of the followers 
of Ahura Mazda into Atharvas, Rathaesvas, and Vastrya was 
precisely equivalent to the three superior Indian castes. He 
also asserts that only the sons of priests (Atharvas) could become 
priests, a rule still in force among the Parsis. The Book of Daniel 
rather suggests that the Magi were an elective body ; and as 
regards the secular classes there does not seem to be a trace of 
hereditary employment or religious subordination. There is 
a legend in the Dabistan of a great conqueror, Mahabad, who 
divided the Abyssinians into the usual four castes ; and Strabo 
mentions a similar classification of the Iberians into kings, priests, 
soldiers, husbandmen and menials. 

At one time it was the universal opinion that in Eg3rpt there 
were at least two great castes, priests and warriors, the functions 
of which were transmitted from father to son, the minor pro- 
fessions grouped under the great castes being also subject to 
hereditary tr^mission. This opinion was held by Otfried 
Muller, ^ Meiners of Gottingen, and others. Doubts were first 
suggested by Rossellini, and after Champollion had deciphered 
the hieroglyphic inscriptions, J. J. Ampere ® boldly announced 
that there were in Egypt no castes strictly so called ; that in 
particular the professions of priest, soldier, judge, &c., were not 
hereditary ; and that the division of Egyptian society was merely 
that which is generally found in certain stages of social growth 
between the liberal professions and the mechanical arts and 
trades. No difference of colour, or indeed of any feature, has been 
observed in the monumental pictures of the different Egyptian 
castes. From an inspection of numerous tombs, sarcophagi, 
and funeral stones, which frequently enumerate the names and 
professions of several kinsfolk of the deceased, Ampere concluded 
that sacerdotal and military functions were sometimes united 
in the same person, and might even be combined with civil 
functions ; that intermarriage might certainly take place between 
the sacred and military orders ; and that the members of the 
same natural family did frequent^ adopt the different occupations 
which had been supjposed to be the exclusive property of the 
castes. The tpmbs of Beni Hassan show in a striking manner the 

^ Memuedof Afckaedtogy, 

* Revue des deux mondes, 15th September 1848. 
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Eg3rptian tendency to accumulate, rather than to separate, 
employments. Occasionally families were set apart for the 
worship of a particular divinity. An interesting ** section** of 
Egyptian society is afforded by a granite monument preserved 
in the museum at Naples. Nine figures in bas-relief represent 
the deceased, his father, three brothers, a paternal uncle, and the 
father and two brothers of his wife. Another side contains the 
mother, wife, wife’s mother and maternal aunts. The deceased 
is described as a military officer and superintendent of buildings ; 
his elder brother as a priest and architect ; his third brother as a 
provincial governor, and his father as a priest of Ammon. The 
family of the wife is exclusively sacerdotal. Egyptian caste, 
therefore, permitted two brothers to be of different castes, 
and one person to be of more castes than one, and of different 
castes from those to which his father or wife belonged. The lower 
employments, commerce, agriculture, even medicine, are never 
mentioned on the tombs. The absolute statements about caste 
in Egypt, circulated by such writers as Reynier and De Goguct, 
have, no doubt, been founded on passages in Herodotus (ii. 143, 
164), who mentions seven classes, and makes war an hereditary 
profession ; in Diodorus Siculus (i. 2-8), who mentions five 
classes and a hereditary priesthood ; and in Plato, who, anxious 
to illustrate the principle of compulsory division of labour, on 
which his republic was based, speaks in the Timaeus of a total 
separation of the six classes — priests, soldiers, husbandmen, 
artisans, hunters and shepherds. Heeren (ii. 594) does not 
hesitate to ascribe the formation of Egyptian caste to the meeting 
of different races. According to the clu*onology constructed 
by Bunsen the division into castes began in the period 10,000- 
9000, and was completed along with the introduction of animal 
worship and the improvement of writing under the third dynasty 
in the 6th or 7th century of the Old Empire. The Scholiast of 
Apollonius Rhodius, on the authority of Dicaearchus, in the 
Second Book of Hellas y mentions a king, Sesonchosis, who, about 
3712 B.C., “enacted that no one should abandon his father’s 
trade, for this he considered as leading to avarice.** Bunsen 
conjectures that this may refer to Sesostoris, the lawgiver of 
Manetho’s third or Memphite dynasty, the eighth from Menes, 
who introduced writing, building with hewn stone, and medicine ; 
possibly, also, to Sesostris, who, Aristotle says {PoliL vii. i), 
introduced caste to Crete. He further observes that in Egypt 
there was never a conquered indigenous race. There was one 
nation with one language and one religion ; the public panegyrics 
embraced the whole people ; every Egyptian was the child and 
friend of the gods. The kings were generally warriors, and latterly 
adopted into the sacerdotal caste. Intermarriage was the rule, 
except between the swineherds arid all other classes. “ Every 
shepherd is an abomination unto the Egyptians *’ (Gen. xlvi. 34). 

The comprehensive essay by Sir H. H. Rislcy in the introductory 
vblumeof the Indian Census Report for 1901 is the best recent account 
of caste in India. See also. Dcsidcs the works mentioned in the 
text, Sir Denzil Ibbetson^s iMort on the Punjab Cen$us (1881) ; W. 
Crooke, Things Indian (190^ and other books by this author on 
Indian religion and caste ; Senart, Les Castes dans Vlnde (1896) ; 
Jogendra Nath Bhattacharya, Hindu Castes and, Sects (1896); There 
IS an interesting chapter on the subject in Sidney Low’s Vision of 
India (1906). See also India, Indian Law, and Hinduism. 

CASTEI^ LOUIS BERTRAND (1688-1757), Fraidi mathe- 
matician, was bom at Montpellier on the nth of November 
1688, and entered the order of the Jesuits in 1703. Having 
studied literature, he afterwards devoted himMlf entirely to 
mathematics and natural philosophy. He wrote several scien- 
tific works, that which attracted most attention at the time 
being his Optique des eouUurs (1740), or treatise on the melody 
of colours. He endeavoured to illustrate the subject by a 
clavecin oculatre, or ocular harpsichord; but the treatise and 
the illustration were quickly forgotten. He also wrote Maihe- 
matique universeUe (17S8) and Traiii de physique sue la pesanieur 
untverseUe des carps (17S4). He also published a critical account 
of the system of Sir Isaac Newton in French in 1743. 

OAStELAR Y RIPOLU EMILIO (1833-1899), Spanish states- 
man, was bom at Cadiz on the 8th erf Soptem^r 1832. At the 
age of seven he lost his father, who had isken an active port m 
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the progressist agitations during the reign of Ferdinand VII., 
and had passed several years as an exile in England, He at- 
tended a gr^mar-school at Sax. In 1848 he l^an to study 
law in Madrid, but soon elected to compete for admittance at 
the school of philosophy and letters, where he took the degree 
of doctor in 1853. He was an obscure republican student when 
the Spanish revolutionary movement of 1854 took place, and the 
young liberals and democrats of tliat epoch decided to hold a 
meeting in the largest theatre of the capital. On that occasion 
Castelar delivered his maiden speech, which at once placed him 
in the van of the advanced politicians of the reign of Queen 
Isabella. From that moment he took an active part in politics, 
radical journalism, literary and historical pursuits. Castelar 
was compromised in the first rising of June 1866, which was 
concerted by Marshal Prim, and crushed, after much bloodshed, 
in the streets by Marshals O’Donnell and Serrano. A court- 
martial condemned him in contumaciam to death by “ garote 
vil,” and he had to hide in the house of a friend until he escaped 
to France. There he lived two years until the successful revolu- 
tion of 1868 allowed him to return and enter the Cortes for tire 
first time — as deputy for Saragossa. At the same time he re- 
sumed the professorship of history at the Madrid university. 
Castelar soon became famous by his rhetorical speeches in the 
Constituent Cortes of 18O9, where he led the republican minority 
in advocating a federal republic as the logicfid outcome of the 
recent revolution. He thus gave much trouble to men like 
Serrano, Topete and Prim, who had never harboured the idea 
of drifting into advanced democracy, and who had each his own 
scheme for re-establishing the monarchy with certain consti- 
tutional restrictions. Hence arose Castelar’s constant and 
vigorous criticisms of the successive plans mooted to place a 
Hohenzollcrn, a Portuguese, the duke of Montpensier, Espartero 
and finally Amadeus of Savoy on the throne. He attacked with 
relentless vigour tlie short-lived monarchy of Amadeus, and con- 
tributed to its downfall. 

The abdication of Amadeus led to the proclamation of the 
federal republic. The senate and congress, very largely composed 
of monarchists, permitted themselves to be dragged along into 
democracy by the republican minority headed by Salmeron, 
Figueras, Pi y Margall and Castelar. The short-lived federal 
republic from the nth of February 1873 to the 3rd of January 
1874 was the culminating point of the career of Castelar, and his 
conduct during those eleven months was much praised by the 
wiser portion of his fellow-countrymen, though it alienated from 
him the sympathies of the majority of his quondam friends in 
the republican ranks. 

Before the revolution of 1868 Castelar had begun to dissent 
from the doctrines of the more advanced republicans, and 
particularly as to the means to l)e employed for their success, 
lie abhorred bloodshed, he disliked mob rule, he did not approve 
of military pronunciamientos. His idea would have been a 
parliamentary republic on the American lines, with some traits 
of the Swiss constitution to keep in touch with the regionalist 
and provincialist inclinations of many parts of the peninsula. 
He would have placed at the head of his commonwealth a 
president and Cortes freely elected by the people, ruling the 
country in a liberal spirit and with due res^t for conservative 
principles, religious traditions and national unity. Such a 
statesman was sure to clash with the doctriiwTes, like Salmeron, 
who wanted to imitate French methods ; with Pi y Margall, 
who wanted a federal republic after purely Spanish ideas of 
decentralization ; and above all with the intransigent and gloomy 
fanatics who became the leaders of the cantonal insurrections at 
Cadiz, Seville, Valencia, Malaga and Cart^ena in 1873. 

At first Castelar did his best to work with the other republican 
members of the first government of the federal republic. He 
accepted the post of minister for foreign affairs. He even went 
80 far as to side with his colleagues, when serious dilQEculties 
arose between the new government and the president of 
Cortes, Senor Martos, who was backed by a very imposing 
commission composed of the most influential conservative 
membeni of the last parliament of the Savoyard king, which had 
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suspended its sittings shortly after proclaiining the federal 
republic. A sharp sti^gle was carried on for weeks between 
the executive and this commission; at first presided over by 
Martos, and, when he resigned, by Salmeron, In the background 
Marshal Serrano and many politicians and military men steadily 
advocated a coup dUiat in order to avert the triumph of the 
republicans The adversaries of the executive were prompted 
by the c^tain •general of Madrid, Pavia, who promised the 
coKiperation of the garrison of the capital. The president, 
Salmeron, and Marsh^ Serrano himself lacked decision at the 
last moment, and lost time and many opportunities by which 
the republican ministers profited. The federal republicans 
became masters of the situation in the last fortnight of April 

1873, and turned the tables on their adversaries by making a 
pacific bloodless pronunciamiento. 

The battalions of the militia that had assembled in the bull- 
ring near Marshal Serrano’s house to assist the anti-democratic 
movement were disarmed, and their leaders, the politicians 
and generals, were allowed to escape to France or Portugal. 
The Cortes were dissolved, and the federal and constituent 
Cortes of the republic convened, but they only sat during the 
summer of 1873, ^0*^8 enough to show their absolute incapacity, 
and to convince the executive that the safest policy was to 
suspend the session for several months. 

This was the darkest period of the annals of the Spanish 
revolution of 1873-1874. Matters got to such a climax of disorder, 
disturbance and confusion, from the highest to the lowest strata 
of Spanish society, that the president of the executive, Figueras, 
deserted his post and fled the country. Pi y Margail and Sal- 
meron, in successive attempts to govern, found no support in 
the really important and influential elements of Spanish society. 
Salmeron had even to appeal to such well-known reactionary 
generals as Pavia, Sanchez, Bregna and Moriones, to assume 
the command of the armies in the south and in the north of 
Spain. Fortunately these officers responded to the call of the 
executive. In less than five weeks a few thousand men properly 
handled sufficed to quell the cantonal risings in Cordoba, Sevilla, 
Cadiz and Malaga, and the whole of the south might have been 
soon pacified, if the federal republican ministers had not once 
more given way to the pressure of the majority of the Cortes, 
composed of “ Intransigentes ” and radicjd republicans. The 
president, Salmeron, after showing much indecision, resigned, 
but not until he had recalled the general in command in Andalusia, 
Pavia. This resignation was not an unfortunate event for the 
country, as the federal Cortes not only made Castelar chief of 
the executive, though his partisans were in a minority in the 
Parliament, but they gave him much liberty to act, as they 
decided to suspend the sittings of the house until 2nd January 

1874. This was the turning-point of the Spanish revolution, 
as from that day the tide set in towards the successive develop- 
ments that led to the restoration of the Bourbons. 

On becoming the ruler of Spain at the beginning of September 
1873, Castelar at once devoted his attention to the reorganization 
of the army, whose numbers had dwindled down to about 
70,000 men. This force, though aided by considerable bodies 
of local militia and volunteers in the northern and western 
provinces, was insu^cient to cope with the 60,000 Carlists in 
arms, and with the still formidable nucleus of cantonalists around 
Alcoy and Cartagena. To supply the deficiencies Castelar called 
out more than 100,000 conscripts, who joined the colours in less i 
than six weeks. He selected his generals without respect of 
politics, sending Moriones to the Basque provinces and Navarre 
at the head of 20,000 men, Martinez Campos to Catalonia with 
several thousand, and Lopez Dominguez, the nephew of Marshal 
Serrano, to begin the land blockade of the last stronghold of the 
cantonal insurgents, Cartagena, where the crews of Spain’s only 
fleet had joined the revolt. 

Castelar next turned his attention to the Church. He renewed 
direct relations with the Vatican, and at last induced Pope 
Pius IX. to approve his selection of two dignitaries to occupy 
vacant sees as well as his nominee for the vacant archbishopric 
of Valencia, a prelate who afterwards became archbishop of 


Toledo, and remained to the end a close friend of Castdar. 
He put a stop to all persecutions of the Church and religious 
orders, and enforced respect of Church property. He attempted 
to restore some order in the treasury and administration of 
finance, with a view to obtain ways and means to cover the 
expense of the three civil wars, Caiiist, cantonal and Cuban. 
The Cuban insurgents gave him much trouble and anxiety, the 
famous Virgintus incident nearly leading to a rupture between 
Spain and the United States. Castelar sent out to Cuba all the 
reinforcements he could spare, and a new governor-general, 
Jovellar, whom he peremptorily instructed to crush the mutinous 
spirit of the Cuban militia, and not allow them to drag Spain 
into a conflict with the United States. Acting upon the instruc- 
tions of Castelar, Jovellar gave up the filibuster vessels, and those 
of the crew and passengers who had not been summarily shot 
! by General Burriel. Castelar always prided himself on haying 
terminated this incident without too much damage to the prestige 
of Spain. 

At the end of 1873 Castelar had reason to be satisfied with 
the results of his efforts, with the military operations in the 
peninsula, with the assistance he was getting from the middle 
classes and even from many of the political elements of the 
Spanish revolution that were not republican. On the other 
hand, on the eve of the meeting of the federal Cortes, he could 
indulge in no illusions as to what he had to expect from the bulk 
of the republicans, who openly dissented from his conservative 
and conciliatory policy, and announced that they would reverse 
it on the very day the Cortes met. Warnings came in plenty, and 
no less a personage than the man he had made captain-general of 
Madrid, General Pavia, suggested that, if a conflict arose between 
Castelar and the majority of the Cortes, not only the garrison 
of Madrid and its chief, but all the armies in the field and their 
generals, were disposed to stand by the president. Castelar knew 
too well what such offers meant in the classic land of pronuncia- 
mientos, and he refused so flatly that Pavia did not renew his 
advice. The sequel is soon told. The Cortes met on the 2nd 
of January 1874. The intransigent majority refused to listen to 
a last eloquent appeal that Castelar made to their patriotism 
and common sense, and they passed a vote of censure. Castelar 
resigned. The Cortes went on wrangling for a day and night 
until, at daybreak on the 3rd of January 1874, General Pavia 
forcibly ejected the deputies, closed and dissolved the Cortes, 
and called up Marshal Serrano to form a provisional government. 

Castelar kept apart from active politics during the twelve 
months that Serrano acted as president of the republic. Another 
pronunciamiento finally put an end to it in the last week of 
December 1874, when Generals Campos at Sagunto, Jovellar 
at Valencia, Primo de Rivera at Madrid, and Laserna at Logrono, 
proclaimed Alphonso XII. king of Spain. Castelar then went 
into voluntary exile for fifteen months, at the end of which 
he was elected deputy for Barcelona. He sat in all subsequent 
parliaments, and just a month before his death he was elected 
as representative of Murcia. During that period he became 
even more estranged from the majority of the republicans. 
Bitter experience had shown him that their federal doctrines 
and revolutionary methods could lead to nothing in harmony 
with the aspirations of the majority of Spaniards. He elected, 
to use his own words, to defend and to seek the realization of 
the substance of the programme of the Spanish revolution of 
1868 by evolution, and legal, pacific means. Hence the contrast 
between his attitude from 1876 to 1886, during the reign of 
Alphonso XIL, when he stood in the front rank of the Opposition 
to defend the reforms of that revolution gainst Senor Canovas, 
and his attitude from 1886 to 1891. In this latter period Castelar 
acted as a sort of independent auxiliary of Sagasta and of the 
Liberal party. As soon as Castelar saw universal sufir^e re- 
established he solemnly declared in the Cortes that his. task 
was accomplished, his political mission at an end, and ^at he 
proposed to devote the remainder of his life to those literary, 
historical, philosophical, and economic studies which he had 
never neglected even in the busiest days of his political 
career, hideed, it was his extraordinary activity and power of 
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assimilation in such directions that allowed him to keep his 
fellow-coimtrymen so well informed of what was going on in 
the outer world. His literary and journalistic labours occupied 
much of his time, and were his chief means of subsistence. 
He left unfinished a histoiy of Europe in the 19th century. 
The most conspicuous of his earlier works were : — A History of 
Civilization in the First Five Centuries of Christianity, Recollec- 
tions of Italy, Life of Lord Byron, The History of the Republican 
Movement in Europe, The Redemption of Slaves, The Religious 
Revolution, Historical Essays on the Middle Ages, The Eastern 
Question, Fra Filippo Lippi, History of the Discovery of America, 
and some historical novels. Castclar died near Murcia on the 
25th of May 1899, at the age of 66. His funeral at Madrid was 
an imposing demonstration of the sympathy and respect of all 
classes and parties. (A. E. H.) 

OASTELFRANCO NELL’ EMILIA, a town of Emilia, Italy, 
in the province of Bologna, 16 m. N.W. by rail from the town 
of Bologna. Pop. (1901) 3163 (town), 13,484 (commune). The 
churches contain some pictures by later Bolognese artists. Just 
outside the town is a massive fort erected by Urban VIII. in 
1628, on the frontier of the province of Bologna, now used as 
a prison. Castelfranco either occupies or lies near the site of 
the ancient Forum Gallorum, a place on the Via Aemilia 
between Mutina and Bononia, where in 43 b.c. Octavian and 
Hirtius defeated Mark Antony. 

CASTELFRANCO VENETO, a town and episcopal see of 
Venetia, Italy, in the province of Treviso, 16 m. W, by rail from 
the town of Treviso. Pop. (1901) 5220 (town), 12,551 (com- 
mune). The older part of the town is square, surrounded by 
medieval walls and towers constructed by the people of Treviso 
in 1218 (see Cittadella). It was the birthplace of the painter 
Giorgio Barbarelli (II Giorgione, 1477-1512), and the cathedral 
contains one of his finest works, the Madonna with SS. Francis 
and Liberalis (1504), in the background of which the towers of 
the old town may be seen. 

CASTELL, EDMUND (1606-1685), English orientalist, was 
bom in 1606 at Tadlow, in Cambridgeshire. At the age of fifteen 
heentered Emmanuel College, Cambridge, but afterwards changed 
his residence to St John’s, on account of the valuable library 
there. His great work was the compiling of his lexicon Hepta- 
glotton Hebraicum,Chaldaicum, Syriacum, Samar itanum,Aethiopi- 
cum, Arabicum, et Persicum (1669). Over this book he spent* 
eighteen years, working (if we may accept his own statement) 
from sixteen to eighteen hours a day; he employed fourteen 
assistants, and by an expenditure of £12,000 brought himself 
to poverty, for his lexicon, though full of the most unusual 
learning, did not find purchasers. He was actually in prison 
in 1667 because he was unable to discharge his brother’s debts, 
for which he had made himself liable. A volume of poems 
dedicated to the king brought him preferment. He was made 
prebendary of Canterbury and professor of Arabic at Cambridge. 
Before undertaking the Lexicon HeptagloUon, Castell had helped 
Dr Brian Walton in the preparation of his Polyglott Bible. His 
MSS. he bequeathed to the university of Cambridge. He died 
in 1685 at Higham Gobion, Bedfordshire, where he was rector. 

The Syriac section of the Lexicon was issued separately at G6t- 
tingen in 1788 by J. D. Michaelis, who offers a tribute to Castell's 
learning and industry. Trier published the Hebrew section in 
1790-1792. 

OASTELLAMMARE DI STABIA (pc. Siabiae), a seaport and 
episcopal see of Campania, Italy, in the province of Naples, 
17 m. S.E. by rail from the town of Naples. Pop. (1901) town, 
26,378; commune, 32,589. It lies in the south-east angle of 
the Bay of Naples, at the beginning of the peninsula of Sorrento, 
and owing to the sea and minem water baths (x2 different 
springs) and its attriictive situation, with a splendid view of 
Vesuvius and fine woods on the hills behind, it is a favourite 
resort of foreigners in pring and autumn and of Neapolitans 
in summer, 'Die castle from which it takes its name, on the 
hill to the south of the town, was built by the mnperor Frederick 
n. T^re are three large churdies of the late i8th century. 
There are a large royal dockyard and a small-arms factory; 
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there are ^so iron works, cotton, flour and macaroni mills. The 
value of imports (chiefly coal, wheat, scrap-iron and cheese) 
for 1904 was £1,239,048, and the value of exports (chiefly 
macaroni and green fruit) £769,100. There is also a sponge 
trade, but the former coral trade is depressed. The port was 
cleared by 420 vessels of 477,713 tonnage in 1905. An electric 
tramway along the coast road to Sorrento was opened in 1905. 

CASTELLESI, ADRIANO (r. 1460 ?-c. 1521?), known also 
as CoRNETO from his birthplace, Italian cardinal and writer, 
was sent by Innocent VIII. to reconcile James III. of Scotland 
with his subjects. While in England he was appointed (1503),, 
by Henry VII., to the see of Hereford, and in the following 
year to the more lucrative diocese of Bath and Wells, but he 
never resided in either. Returning to Rome, he became secre- 
tary to Alexander VI. and was made by him cardinal (May 31, 
1 503). A man of doubtful reputation, Alexander’s confidant and 
favourite, he paid the pope a large sum for his elevation. He 
bought a vigna in the Borgo near the Vatican, and thereon 
erected a sumptuous palace after designs by Bramante ; and it 
was here, in the summer of 1 503, that he entertained the pope 
and Cesare Borgia at a banquet that went on till nightfall despite 
the unhealthy season of the year, when ague in its most malignant 
form was rife. Of the three. Cardinal Adrian was the first to 
fall ill, the pope succumbing a week after. The story of the 
poisoning of the pope is to be relegated to the realm of fiction. 
Soon after the election of Leo X. the cardinal was implicated 
in the conspiracy of Cardinal Petrucci against the pope, and 
confessed his guilt ; but, pardon being offered only on condition 
of the payment of 25,000 ducats, he fled from Rome and was 
subsequently deposed from the cardinalate. As early as 1504 
he had presented his palace (now the Palazzo Giraud-Torlonia) 
to Henry VII. as a residence for the English ambassador to the 
Holy See ; and on his flight Henry VIII., who had quarrelled 
with him, gave it to Cardinal Campeggio. Adrian first fled to 
Venice. Of his subsequent history nothing is known for certain. 
It is said that he was murdered by a servant when on his way 
to the conclave that elected Adrian VI. As a writer, he was one 
of the first to restore the Latin tongue to its pristine purity ; 
and among his works are De Vera Philosophia ex quatuor dodo- 
ribus ecclesiac (Bologna, 1507), De Sermonc Latino (Basel, 1513), 
and a poem, De Venatione (Venice, 1534). 

See Polydore V Anglicae historiae, edited by H. Ellis (London, 
1844) : and A, Aub^ry, Histoire ginirale des cardinaux (Paris, 
1642). (E. Tn.) 

CASTELLL IGNAZ FRANZ (1781-1862), Austrian dramatist, 
was born at Vienna on the 6th of March 1781. He studied law 
at the university, and then entered the government service. 
During the Napoleonic invasions his patriotism inspired him to 
write stirring war songs, one of which, Kriegslied fiir die oster- 
reichische Armee, was printed by order of the archduke Charles 
and distributed in thousands. For this Castelli was proclaimed 
by Napoleon in the Moniieur, and had to seek refuge in Hungary. 
In 1815 he accompanied the allies into France as secretary to 
Ount Cavriani, and, after his return to Vienna, resumed his 
official post in connexion with the estates of Lower Austria. 
In 1842 he retired to his property at Lilienfeld, where, sur- 
rounded by his notable collections of pictures and other art 
treasures, he for the rest of his life devoted himself to literature. 
Castelli ’s dramatic talent was characteristically Austrian ; his 
plays were well constructed and. effective and satirized unspar- 
ingly the foibles of the Viennese. But his wit was too locd 
and ephemeral to appieal to any but his own generation, and if 
he is remembered at all to-day it is by his excellent Gedichte 
in niederosterreichischer Mundart (1828). He died at Lilienfeld 
on the 5th of February 1862! 

Castelli’s Gesammelte Gedichte appeared in 1835 in 6 vols. ; a 
selection of his Werke in 1843 in 15 vols. (2nd ed., 1848), followed 
by 6 supplementary volumes in 1858. His autobiography, M emoiren 
meines Lebens, appeared in 1861-1862 in 4 vols. 

CA8TEL1A BERNARDO (i5S7-^^^9)> Genoese portrait and 
historical painter, bom at Albaro near Genoa, was the inrimate 
friend of Tasso, and took upon himself the task af designing 
the figures of the Gerusakmme published in 1592; 
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Siome of these subjects were engraved by Agostino Caraccii 
Besides painting a number of wor^ in Genoa^ mostly in a rapid 
and superficial style^ Csustello was employed in Rome and in 
the court of the duke of Savoy. 

GASTELLO^ GIOVANNI BATTISTA (1500 ?-i 569 ?), Italian 
historical painter^ was bom near Bergamo in 1500 or perhaps 
1509, and IS hence ordinarily termed 11 Bergamasco. He belongs^ 
however, to the school of Genoa, but does not appear to have 
had any family relationship with the other two painters named 
Gastello, also noticed here. He was employed to decorate the 
^Nunziata di Portoria in Genoa, the saloon of the Lanzi Palace 
at Gorlago, and the Pardo Palace in Spain, His best-known 
works arc the “ Martyrdom of St Sebastian,** and the picture 
of ‘‘ Christ as Judge of the World *’ on one of the vaultings of 
the Annunziata. He was an architect and sculptor as well as 
painter. In 1567 he was invited to Madrid by Pliilip 11 ., and 
there he died, holding the office of architect of the royal palaces. 
The date of death (as of birth) is differently stated as 1 569 or 

1579. 

GASTELLO, VALERIO (1625-1659), Italian painter, was the 
youngest son of Bernardo CasteUo {q.v.). He surpassed his father, 
and particularly excelled in painting battle-scenes. He painted 
the “ Rape of the Sabines,** now in the Palazzo Brignole, Genoa, 
and decorated the cupola of the church of the Annunziata in the 
same city. In these works he is regarded by his admirers as 
combining the fire of Tintoretto with the general style of Paolo 
Veronese. 

GASTELLO BRANGO^ GAMILLO, Visconde ds Correia 
Botblho (1825-1890), Portuguese novelist, was born out of 
wedlock and lost his jxirents in infancy. He spent liis early years 
in a village in Traz-os-Montes. He learnt to love poetry from 
Camoens and Bocagc, while Mendes Pinto gave him a lust for 
adventure, but he dreamed more than he read, and grew up 
undisciplined and proud. He studied in Oporto and Coimbra 
with much irregularity, and since his disdain for the intrigues 
and miseries of politics in Portugal debarred him from the chance 
of a government post, he entered the career of letters to gain 
a livdihood. After a spell of journalistic work in Oporto and 
Lisbon he proceeded to the Episcopal seminaiy in the former 
city with a view of studying for the priesthood, and during this 
period wrote a number of religious works and translated Chateau- 
briand. He actually took minor orders, but his restless nature 
prevented him from following one course for long, and he soon 
returned to the world, and henceforth kept up a feverish literary 
activity to the end. He was created a viscount in 1885 in 
recognition of his services to letters, and when his health finally 
broke down and he could no longer use his pen, parliament gave 
him a pension for life. When, having lost his sight, and suffering 
from chronic nervous disease, he died by his own hand in 1890, 
it was generally recognized that Portugal had lost the most 
national of her modern writers. 

Apart from his plays and verses, Gastello Branco’s works may 
be divided into three sections. The first comprises his romances 
of the imagination, of which Os mysierios de Lisboa, in the style 
of Victor Hugo, is a fair example. The second includes his novels 
of manners, a style of which he was the creator and remained 
the chief exponent until the appearance of 0 Crime de Padre 
AfPiaro of E9a de Queiroz. In these he is partly idealist and 
partly realist, and describes to perfection the domestic and social 
life erf Portugal in the early part of the 19th century. The third 
division embraces his writings in the domain of history, bio- 
graphy and literary criticism. Among these may be cited 
Noites de Ldmego, Cousas leves e pesadas^ Cavar em tuinas, 
Memorias do Bispo do GrUo Para and Bohemia do Espiriio, 

In all, his publications number about two hundred and sixty, 
belonging to many departments of letters, but he owes his great 

S ng reputation to his romances. Notwithstanding the 
his slender means obliged him to produce very rapidly 
der of publishers, who only paid him from £30 to £60 
he never lost his individuality under the pressure, 
the life of the people by exp)erience and not from 
books, he was able to fix m his a succession of strongly 


marked and national types, such as the brazileito, the 0I& fidalgo 
of the north, aiKl the Minho priest, while hk lack of personi^ 
acquaintance with foreign countries and his relative ignorance 
of their literatures preserved him from the temptation, so danger- 
ous to a Portuguese, of imitating the classical writers of the 
larger nations. Among the most notable of his romances are 
0 Romance de un Homem his favourite, Retraid de Ricardina, 

Amor de Perdifdo, and the magnificent series entitled Novellas 
do Minho, Many of his novels are autobiographical, like Onde 
estd a felicidade, Memorias do Carcere and Vinganga, Gastello 
Branco is an admirable story-teller, largely because he was a 
brilliant improvisatore, but he does not attempt character 
study. Nothing can exceed the richness of his vocabulary, and 
no other Portuguese author has shown so profound a knowledge 
of the popular language. Though nature had endowed him with 
the poetic temperament, his verses are mediocre, but his best 
p'iays are cast in bold lines and contain really dramatic situations, 
while his comedies arc a triumph of the grotesque, with a mordant 
vein running through them that recalls Gil Vicente. 

The collected works of Camillo Gastello Branco are published by 
the Companhia Editora of Lisbon, and his most esteemed books 
have had several editions. The Diccionario Bibliographico Portuguez, 
vol. ix. p. 7 et seq., contains a lengthy but incomplete list of his pub- 
lications. See Romance do Romancista, by A. Pimentel, a badly put 
together but informing biography ; also a study on the novelist by 
J. Pereira de Sampaio in^ GeraQclo Nova (Oporto, 1886) ; Dr Theo- 
philo Braga, As Modernas Ideias na liUeratura Portugueza (Oporto, 
1892); Padre Senna Freitas, Per/il de Camillo CasteUo Branco (S. 
Paulo, 1887) ; and Paulo Osorio, Camillo, a sua vida, 0 seu genio, a 
sua obra (Oporto, 1908). (E. J^r.) 

GASTELLO BRANGO, an episcopal city and the capital of an 
administrative district formerly included in the province of 
Beira, Portugal ; 1560 ft. above the sea, on the Abrantes-Guarda 
railway. Pop. (1900) 7288. Numerous Roman remains bear 
witness to the antiquity of CasteUo Branco, but its original name 
is unknown. The city is dominated by a ruined castle, and 
partly enclosed by ancient walls ; its chief buildings are the 
cathedral and episcopal palace. Cloth is maxiufaciured, and there 
is a flourishing loc^ trade in cork, wine and olive oil. The 
administrative district of CasteUo Branco, which comprises the 
valleys of the Zezere, Ocreza and Ponsul, right-hand tributaries 
of the Tagus, coincides with the south-eastern part of Beira ; 
pop. (1900) 216,608 ; area, 2582 sq. m. 

castell6n de la plana, a maritime province of eastern 
Spain, formed in 1833 of districts formerly included in Valencia, 
and bounded on the N. by Teruel and Tarragona, E. by the 
Mediterranean Sea, S. by Valencia, and W. by Teruel. Pop. 
(1900) 310,828 ; area, 2495 sq. m. The surface of the province 
is almost everywhere mountainous, and fiat only near the coast 
and along some of the river valleys. Even on the coast the 
Atalayas de Alcald and the Desierto de las Palmas form two 
well-defined though not lofty ridges. The Mijares or Millares 
is the principal river, flowing east-south-east from the highlands 
of Teruel, between the Sierras of Espina and Espadan towards 
the south, and the peak called Pena Golosa (594S It.) towards 
the north, until it reaches the sea a little south of the capital, 
also called Castell6n de la Plana. The Monlleo, a left-hand 
tributary of the Mijares ; the Bergantes, which flows inland to 
join the Guadalope in Teruel ; the Cenia, which divides Castellon 
from Tarragona; and a variety of lesser streams, render the 
province abundantly fertile. No considerable inlet breaks the 
regularity of the coast-line, and there is no first-dass harbour. 
The climate is cold and variable in the hilly districts, temperate 
I in winter and very warm in summer in the lowlands. Agricul- 
ture, fruit-growing, and especiaUy the cultivation of the vine 
and olive, employ tiie majority of the peasantry ; stock-farming 
and sea-fishing are also of importance. Lead, zinc, iron and 
other ores have been discovered in the province ; but in 1903, 
out of 129 mining concessions registered, only two were worked, 
and their output, lead and zinc, was quite insignificant The 
local industries are mainly connected with fish-curing, paper, 
porcelain, woollens, cotton, silk, esparto^ brandy and oils. 
Wine, otanges and oil are exported to foreign countries and 
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odier parts of Spain. The important Barcelona* Valencia 
railway skirts the coasts passing through the capital ; and the 
Calatayud*Sagunto line crosses the southern extremity of the 
province. Elsewhere the zx)ads^ which are generally indifierent, 
form the sole means of communication^ Castelldn (29,904)^ 
Villarreal (16^068)^ the port of Buitiana (12,962)^ and Pehiscola 
(3x42), a town of some historical interest, are described in 
separate articles. The other chief towns are Alcald de Chisbert 
(6293), Almazora (7076), Benicarl6 (7251), Maella (7335), Onda 
(6595), Segorbe (7045), Vail de Ux6 (8643), Villafam^ (^7oS) 
and Vinaroz (8625). 

castellOn be la flan a, the capital of the province 
described above^ on the Barcelona- Valencia railway, 4 m. from 
the Mediterranean Sea. Pop. (1900) 29,904. The broad and 
fertile plain in which Castell6n is built is watered artificially by 
a Moorish aqueduct, largely cut through the solid rock, and 
supplied by the estuary of the Mijares, 5 m. south-east. The 
town is partly encircled by ancient walls ; and, although most 
of its public buildings are modern, it contains several convents 
of early foundation, a curious old bell-tower, 150 ft. high, and a 
parish church chiefly noteworthy for a painting in the interior 
by Francisco Ribalta, who was born here in the middle of the 
16th century. Castell6n has a brisk trade, its manufactures 
comprising porcelain, leather, silk, linen, brandy and cork 
goods. Its harbour, El Grao de Castell6n, about 4 m. east, is 
annually entered by some 200 small vessels, A light railway, 
which traverses the numerous and profitable orange plantations 
on the south-west, connects it with the towns of Almazora, 
Villarreal, Burriana and Onda. Under its Moorish rulers 
Castell6n occupied a hill to the north of its present site ; its 
removal to the plain by James I. of Aragon (i2i3*-i276) gave 
the town its full name, Castell6n of the Plain.” 

GASTELNAU, MICHEL DE, Sieur de la MauvissiI:re 
(<r. 1520-1592), French soldier and diplomatist, ambassador to 
Queen Elizabeth, was born in Touraine about 1520. He was 
one of a large family of children, and his grandfather, Pierre de 
Castelnau, was equerry to Louis XII. Endowed with a clear 
and penetrating intellect and remarkable strength of memory, 
he received a careful education, to complete which he travelled 
in Italy and made a long stay at Rome. He then spent some 
time in Malta, afterwards entered the army, and made his first 
acquaintance with war in the campaigns of the French in Italy. 
His abilities and his courage won for him the friendship and pro- 
tection of the cardinal of I.orraine, who took him into his service. 
In 1557 a command in the navy was given to him, and the 
cardinal proposed to get him knighted. This, however, he de- 
clined, and then rejoined the French army in Picardy. Various 
delicate missions requiring tact and discretion were entrusted 
to him by the constable de Montmorency, and these he discharged 
so satisfactorily that he was sent by the king, Henry ll., to 
Scotland with despatches for Mary Stuart, then betrothed to 
the dauphin (afterwards Francis II.). From Scotland he passed 
into England, and treated with Queen Elizabeth respecting her 
claims on Calais (1559), a settlement of which was effected at 
the congress of Cateau-Cambr^sis. He was next sent as am- 
bassador to the princes of Germany, for the purpose of prevailing 
upon them to withdraw their favour from the Protestants, 
^is embassy was followed by missions to Margaret of Parma, 
governess of the Netherlands, to Savoy, and then to Rome, to 
ascertain the views of Pope Paul IV. with regard to France. 
Paul having died just before his arrival, Castelnau used his 
influence in favour of the election of Pius IV, Returning to 
France, he once more entered the navy, and served under his 
former patron. It was his good fortune, at Nantes, to discover 
the earliest symptoms of the conspiracy pf Amboise, Which he 
immediately reported to the government. 

After the dOath Of Franck II. (December 1560) he aocjom- 
panied the queen, Mary Stuiut, to Scotland, and remained with 
her a year, during which tinw he made several journeys into 
Engla^, and attempted to brii^ about a reconc^ation between 
Mary and Queen Elizabeth. The wm and moderate counsels 
Which he Offered to the fomer were unheeded. In X562, in 


consequence of the civil war in France, he returned there. He 
was employed against the Protestants in Brittany, was taken 
prisoner in an engagement with them and sent to Havre, but 
was soon after exchanged. In the midst of the excited passions 
of his countrymen, Castelnau, who was a sincere Catholic, main- 
tained a wise seif-control and moderation, and by his counsels 
rendered valuable service to the government. He served at the 
siege of Rouen, distinguished himself at the battle of Dreux, 
took Tancarville, and contributed in 1563 to the recapture of 
Havre from the English. 

During the next ten years Castelnau was employed in 
various important missions: — ^first to Queen Elizabeth, to 
negotiate a peace ; next to the duke of Alba, the new governor 
of the Netherlands. On this occasion he discovered the 
project formed by the prince of Cond 4 and Admiral Coligny 
to seize and carry off the royal family at Monceaux (1567). 
After the battle of St Denis he was again sent to Germany 
to solicit aid against the Protestants ; and on his return 
he was rewarded for his services with the post of governor of 
Saint-Dizier, and a company of orderlies. At the head of his 
company he took part in the battles of Jamac and Moncontour. 
In 1572 he was sent to England by Charles IX. to allay the 
excitement created by the massacre of St Bartholomew, and 
the same year he was sent to Germany and Switzerland. Two 
years later he was reappointed by Henry III. ambassador to 
Queen Elizabeth, and he remained at her court for ten years. 
During this period he used his influence to promote the marriage 
of the queen with the duke of Alenpon, with a view especially 
to strengthen and maintain the alliance of the two countries. 
But Elizabeth made so many promises only to break them that 
at last he refused to accept them or communicate them to his 
government. On his return to France he found that his chftteau 
of La Mauvissi^re had been destroyed in the civil war ; and as 
he refused to recognize the authority of the League, the duke of 
Guise deprived him of the governorship of Saint-Dizier. He 
was thus brought almost to a state of destitution. But on the 
accession of Henry IV., the king, who knew his worth, and was 
confident that although he was a Catholic he might rely on his 
fidelity, gave him a command in the army, and entrusted him 
with various confidential missions. 

Castelnau died at Joinville in 1592. His Mimoires rank very 
high among the original authorities for the period they cover, 
the eleven years between 1559 and 1570. They were written 
during his last embassy in England for the benefit of his son ; 
and they possess the merits of clearness, veracity and im- 
partiality. They were first printed in 1621 ; again, with 
additions by Le Laboureur, in 2 vols. folio, in 1659 ; and a third 
time, still further enlarged by Jean Godefroy, 3 vols. folio, in 
1731. Castelnau translated into French the Latin work of 
Ramus, On the Manners and Customs ^of the Ancient Gatds, 
Various letters of his are preserved in the Cottonian and Harleian 
collections in the British Museum. 

His grandson, Jacques de Castelnau (1620-1658), distin- 
guished him.self in the war against Austria and Spain during the 
ministries of Richelieu and Mazarin, and died marshal of France. 

See Hubault, Ambassade de Castelnau en Angleterre (1856) ; 
Relations poHtiques de la France . . . avec V^cosse au seieUme 
siede, edited by J. B. A. T. Teulet (1862) ; and Do la Ferri^re, Les 
Pro jets de martage d* Elisabeth (1883). 

OASTELNAUDABy, a town of south-western France, capital 
of an arrondissement in the department of Aude, 22 m. W.N.W. 
Qf Carcassonne, on the Southern railway between that city 
and Toukmse. Pop. (1906) 6650. It is fipely situated on an 
elevation in the midst of a fertile and well-cultivated plain ; and 
its commercial facilities arc greatly increased by the Canal du 
Midi, which widens out, as it passes the town, into an ext^ive 
basin surrounded with wharves and warehoui^ for the timber 
used m the upkeep of the canal. The principal bink)in^ are 
the law court, the h6tel de ville, and the church of : St Michel, 
dating firom the 14th century ; none of these offers any feature 
of unusual interest. There are a number of flour-mills, as well 
as manufactories of earthenware, tiles and blankets ; an extensive 


trade is maintained in lime^ gypsum^ timber^ gram> fruits^ wine^ 
wool, cattle and farm implmeats, and the building of canal 
boats forms an important mdust^* The public institutions 
include the : sub-prefecture, tribunals of first instance and of 
commerce, a communal college and a farm school. 

Castelnaudaiy probably represents the ancient town of 
taken during the 5th century by the Visigoths, 
who, it is Conjectured, rebuilt the town, calling it Castrum 
Novmn Arianorum, whence the present name. Early in the 13th 
century the town was the scene of several struggles during the 
war against, the Albigenses, between Simon IV., count of Mont- 
fort, and Raymond VL, count of Toulouse, and their supporters. 
In 1229 it was deprived of its ramparts, and after these had been 
rebuilt, it was captured and burned by the Black Prince in 1355, 
but again rebuilt in 1366. In 1632 it was the scene of a cavalry 
engagement in which the rebel Henry II,, duke of Montmorency, 
was defeated and captured by the royal troops. 

GAfiTEUSARRASIN, a town of south-western France, capital 
of an arrondissement in the department of Tarn-et-Garonne, 
12 m. W. of Montauban on the Southern railway. Pop. (1906) 
town, 3189 ; commune, 7496. Castelsarrosin, situated on the 
left ba^ of the lateral canal of the Garonne and about a mile 
from the right bank of that river, is surrounded by promenades 
occupying the site of the old fortifications. Its chief building is 
the brick-built church of St Sauveur, which dates from the 13th 
century. The administrative buildings are modern. The town 
has a sub-prefecture, a tribunal of first instance, and a communal 
college. The principal industrial establishment is the metid- 
foundry of Sainte-Marguerite, where copper, tin and other 
metals are worked ; there are also flour-mills, saw-mills and 
dye-works. Trade is in cattle, agricultural produce, wine, 
baskets and game. 

The name Castelsarrosin appears in the 13th century, when 
the village of Villelongue was replaced by the present bastide. 
Castrum Cerrucium, Castel-sur-Azine (from the neighbouring 
stream, Azine) and Castellum Sarraceniim are suggested deriva- 
tions, no one of which can be adopted with certainty. 

CASTI, GIOVANNI BATTISTA (1721-1803), Italian poet, was 
bom of humble parents at Montefiascone, in the states of the 
church, in 1721. He rose to the dignity of canon in tlie cathedral 
of his native place, but gave up his chance of church preferment 
to satisfy his gay and restless spirit by visiting most of the capitals 
of Europe. In 1782, on the death of Metastasio, he was appointed 
Poeta Cesario, or poet-laureate of Austria, in which capacity he 
applied himself with great success to the opera bouffe ; but in 
1796 he resigned this post, in order that he might not be 
hampered by political relations ; and he spent the close of his 
life os a private gentleman at Paris, where he died in 1803. Casti 
is best known as the author of the Novelle galantt, and of Git 
Animali parlanti, a pocti(^ allegoty, over which he spent eight 
years (1794-1802), and which, notwit^tanding its tedious length, 
excited so much interest that it was translated into French, 
German and Spanish, and (very freely and with additions) into 
English, in W. S. Rose’s Court and Parliament of Beasts (Lond., 
1819). Written during the time of the Revolution in France, it 
was intended to exhibit the feelings and hopes of the people and 
the defects and absurdities of various political systems. The 
Novelle Galanti is a series of poetical talcs, in the ottava ritm — 
metre largely used by Italian poets for that class of compositions. 
The sole merit of these poems consists in the harmony and purity 
of the style, and the liveliness and sarcastic power of many 
passa^s. They are, however, diaracterized by the grossest 
licentiousness ; and there is no originality of plot — that, 
according to the custom of Italian novelists, being taken from 
classical Inytholcgy or other ancient legends. Among the other 
works of Cast! is the Poemn Tartaro, a mock-heroic satire on the 
court of Catherine II.) with which he was persohaRy acquainted, 
'^GASTIGLIONE^ BALD ASS ARE (1476-^1529), ItaUan diplomatist 
ani Than of letters, was t^rii at Casanatico hear Mantua, and waS 
eduoated at Mfian under the famous professors Merula and 
Cholcondyles. In 1496 he entered the service of Lodovico Sforza, 
duke of Milan, returning to Mantua in 1500 when Lodovico waa 


carried prisoner into France. In 1504 he was attacted to tibe 
court of Giiidobaldo Malatesta, duke of Urbino, and in 1506 he 
was sent by that prince cm a mission to Henry VII. of England, 
who had before conferred on Fedcrigo Malatesta, ** the Good 
Duke,” the most famous mercenary of his age, the order of the 
Garter. Guidobaldo dying childless in 1508, the duchy of Urbino 
was given to Francesco Maria della Rovere, for whom Castiglione, 
envoy at the court of Leo X. (Medici), obtained the office of 
generalissimo of the Papal troops. Charged with the arrangement 
of the dispute between Clement VII. (Medici) and Charles V., 
Castiglione crossed, in 1524, into Spain, where he was received 
with highest honours, being afterwards naturalized, and made 
bishop of Avila. In 1 527, however, Rome was seized and sacked 
by the Imperialists under Bourbon, and in July of the same 
year the surrender of the castle of Sant’ Angelo placed Qement 
in their hands. Castiglione had been tricked by the emperor, 
but there were not wanting accusations of treachery against 
himself. He had, however, placed fidelity highest among the 
virtues of his ideal “ courtier,” and when he died at Toledo in 
1529 it was said that he had died of grief and shame at the 
imputation. The emperor mourned him as “ one of the world’s 
best cavaliers.” A portrait of him, now at the Louvre, was 
painted by Raphael, who disdained neither his opinion nor his 
advice. 

Castiglione wrote little, but that little is of rare merit. His 
verses, in I^tin and Italian, are elegant in the extreme ; his 
letters (Padua, 1769-1771) are full of grace and finesse. But the 
book by which he is best remembered is the famous treatise, 11 
Cortegiano, written in 1514, published at Venice by Aldus in 
1528, and translated into English by Thomas Hoby as early as 
1561. This book, called by the Italians 11 Libro d'oro, and 
remarkable for its easy force and undemonstrative elegance of 
style no less than for the nobility and manliness of its theories 
(see the edition by V. Cian, Florence, 1894), describes the Italian 
gentleman of the Renaissance under his brightest and fairest 
aspect, and gives a charming picture of the court of Guidobaldo 
da Montefeltre, duke of Urbino, “ confessedly the purest and 
most elevated court in Italy.” In the form of a discussion held 
in the duchess’s drawing-room — with Elizabetta Gonzaga, 
Pietro Bembo, Bernardo Bibbiena, Giuliano de' Medici, Emilia 
Pia, and Ceretino the Unique among the speakers — the question, 
Whiat constitutes a perfect courtier ? is debated. With but few 
differences, the type determined on is the ideal gentleman of the 
present day. 

See F. L. Ginguene. Histoire litUraire de I'ltalie, vi., vii. ; J. A, 
Synionds, The Renaissance in Italy (London, 1875) ; C. Hare, 
Courts and Camps of the Italian Renaissance (1908) ; Julia Cart- 
wright, B, Castiglione, the Perfect Courtier (1908), with gOod biblio- 
graphy. 

CASTIGUONE, CARLO OTTAVIO, Count (1784-1849), Italian 
philologist, was bom at Milan of an ancient family. His principal 
work was done in connexion with the Arabic and other Oriental 
languages, but he also performed gopd service in several other 
departments. In 1819 he published Monete cufiche del Museo di 
Milano, and assisted Cardinal Mai in his Ulphilae partium 
ineditarum in Amhrosianis palimpsestis repertarum editio, A 
learned Memoire giographique et numismaiique sur la partie 
orientale de la BaAarie apptUe Afril^ia par les Arabes appeared 
in 1826, and established his reputation. In 1829 he published 
by himself the Gothic version of the second epistle of Paul to the 
Corinthians ; and this was followed by the Gothic version of the 
epistle to the Romans, the first episue to the Corinthians, and 
the epistle to the Ephejsiaps in 1834, by Galatians, Philippians, 
and I Thessalonians in 1835, and by 2 Thessaldhians in 1839. 
He died at Genoa on the loth of April 1849. 

His Life, by Biondelli, appeared at Milan in 1856, 

CASTIGLIONE, GIOVANNI BENEDETTO called 

in Italy II Grec^tto, and in France La Ben^dette, Italian 
pirinter ol the Genoese school, was bom in Genoa, and studied 
for some time Vj^nder Vandyck. He painted portraits, historical 
piece# «and landscapes, but chiefy ei^celled in fairs, markets and 
rural scenes with animals. Noah and the animals entering the 
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iwas ft favourite subject of his. His paintings ore to be found 
in Rome, Venice, Naples, Florence, and more especially Genoa 
and Mantua; He also executed a number of etchings, which 
are spirited, free and full of taste ; '' Diogenes searching for 
a Man ” is one of the principal of these. The etchings are 
remarkable for light and shade, and have even earned for Cas- 
tiglione the name of “ a second Rembrandt.” The Presepio 
(Nativity of Jesus) in the church of San Luca, Genoa, ranks 
among his most celebrated paintings, and the Louvre contains 
ei^t characteristic examples. In his closing years he lived in 
Mantua, painting for the court ; here he received his name of 

Grechetto,” from the classic air of his pastorals, and here he 
died of gout in 1670. His brother Salvatore and his son Fran- 
cesco excelled in the same subjects ; and it is thought that many 
paintings which ore ascribed to Benedetto are only copies after 
him, or perhaps originals by his son or brother. 

CASTIGUONE DELLE STIVIERE, a town of Lombardy, 
Italy, in the province of Mantua, 20 m. N.W. of Mantua by 
road. Pop. (1901) 4122 (town), 5940 (commune). It has an 
old castle, much altered and restored, especially by the Gonzaga 
family of Mantua in the i6th century. During the War of the 
Spanish Succession the French under the duke of Vendome 
occupied it ; and during the siege of Mantua in 1796 the 
Austrians under Wiirmser were defeated here by the French 
under Augereau, who was later created by Napoleon duke of 
Castiglione. 

CASTIGLIONE OLONA, a town of Lombardy, Italy, in the 
province of Como, 27 m. N.E. of Milan by rail. Pop. (1901) 
1806. The choir of the collegiate church, erected about 1428 
by Cardinal Branda Castiglione, contains fine frescoes by 
Masolino of Florence : there are other works by the some 
master in the baptistery. The tomb of the cardinal (1443) is 
good. The church of S. Sepolcro, in the lower part of the town, 
has two large stone figures of saints on its facade (of the end 
of the 13th century) and, within, painted wooden figures and 
the tomb of Guido Castiglione (d. 1485) with fine sculptures 
of the school of Amadeo, The palace erected by Cardinal 
Castiglione has good teztra*cotta decorations. 

CASTILE, or Castille {Castilla) ^ an ancient kingdom of Spain, 
occupying the central districts of the Iberian Peninsula ; and 
bounded on the N. by the Bay of Biscay, N.E. by the Basque 
Provinces and Navarre, E. by Aragon, S.E. by Valencia and 
Murcia, S. by Andalusia, W. by Estremadura and Leon, and 
N.W. by Asturias. Pop. (1900) 3,708,713 ; area, 55,307 sq. m. 
The name Castile is commonly said to be derived from the 
numerous frontier forts {castiUos) erected in the middle ages 
as a defence against the Moors. The northern part of the 
kingdom, which was first freed from Moorish rule, is called 
Old Castile {Castilla la Vieja ) ; the southern, acquired later, 
is called New Castile {Castilla la Nuevo), These two divisions, 
with a third known as North Castile, now rank as military 
districts or captaincies-general ; but the term “ North Castile,” 
which covers the northern extremity of Old Castile, is not 
generally used. In 1833 Old Castile was divided into the pro- 
vinces of Avila, Burgos, Logrono, Palencia, Santander, Segovia, 
Soria and Valladolid ; while New Castile was similarly divided 
into Ciudad Real, Cuenca, Guadalajara, Madrid and Toledo. 
The modem progress of commerce, communications, &c. in 
these thirteen provinces is described in the separate articles upon 
each of them. 

Castile extends for about 300 m. from north to south, and 
160 m. from east to west. It consists of a vast central plateau, 
with an averaj^ altitude of about 2500 ft. This plateau has 
a natural frontier of high mountains on all sides, except on the 
borders of Leon and Murda ; it is also bisected by the Sierra 
de Quadarrama and Sierra de Gr6dos, which extend in a south- 
westerly direction across the central districts, and form the 
dividing line between Old and New CastUe. Geographically 
it indudes tilao' the high plains^o^ Leon, itowarris the nordMvest, 
andolMurda on thesouthteast. The existuig frontier ia marked 
bn the north by the Cantabriah Mountains ; on the east 
by the Sierra de la Demaoda with its offihoots, and ;by the 


Serrftnia de Cuenca ; on the south by the Sierra Morena; and 
oii the west by various minor ranges which link together the 
three more or less parallel chains of the Sierra de Credos, Sierra 
de Guadalupe and Sierra Morena. Three great rivers, the 
Douro, which traverses Old Castile, with the Tagus and Guadiana, 
which respectively drain the central and southern regions of 
New Castile, flow westward into Portugal, and finally reach the 
Atlantic ; while the Ebro, which rises in the north of tlie king- 
dom, skirts the north-eastern frontier on its way to the Medi- 
terranean. These rivers are described under their own names. 

The climate of Old Castile is hedthy, but liable to severe cold 
and heat. Snow falls early and lies late in the mountains, and 
there is a heavy rainfall in the north-west. New Castile has a 
still more rigorous climate, for although the mean annual tem- 
perature is about 59® Fahr., the summer heat in the valleys is 
peculiarly oppressive, and the highlands are swept by scorching 
or icy gales, laden with dust. The rainfall rarely exceeds 10 in. in 
a year. 

In both the Castiles the central plateau has a naturally fertile 
soil, for after rain a luxuriant vegetation appears ; but drought 
is common, owing to the insufficient volume of the rivers, and 
the failure of the Spaniards to extend the fine system of irrigation 
which the Moors originated. Certain districts, indeed, in which 
a layer of heavy loam underlies the porous and friable surface, 
are able to retain the moisture which elsewhere is absorbed. 
Such land is found in Palencia, and in the Mesa de Ocana, where 
it yields abundant crops ; and many of the northern mountains 
are well wooded. But vast tracts of land are useless except as 
pasture for sheep, and even the sheep are driven by the severe 
winters to migrate yearly into Estremadura (^.v.). The normal 
Castilian landscape is an arid and sterile steppe, with scarcely 
a tree or spring of water ; and many even of the villages afford 
no relief to the eye, for they are built of sunburnt unbaked 
bricks, which share the dusty brownish-grey tint of the soil. 
Especially characteristic is the great plain of La Mancba {q.v). 

The transformation of Castile from a small county in the north 
of what is now Old Castile into an independent monarchy, was 
one of the decisive events in the reconquest of Spain from the 
Moors. The successful resistance offered by Asturias to the 
invaders had been followed by the liberation of Galicia and Leon, 
when Ferdinand I. of Castile (1035-1065), by his marriage 
with Sancha, widow of the last king of lion, was enabled to 
unite Leon and Castile in a single kingdom, with its capital at 
Burgos. New territories were annexed on the south, until, after 
the capture of Toledo in 1085, and the consequent formation 
of a New Castile, the kingdom comprised the whole of central 
Spain. Tlienceforward its history is inseparable from that of 
the whole country; and it is therefore described in full, together 
with the language and literature of Castile, under Spain {q,v.). 

Castilian, which is the literary language of Spain, and with 
certain differences, of Spanish America, is spoken in Old and 
New Castile, Aragon, Estremadura, and the greater part of 
Leon ; in Andalusia it is subject to various modifications of 
accent, and pronunciation. As there is little, if any, difference 
of racial ongin, character and physical type, among the in- 
habitants of this region, except in Andalusia, and, to a less extent, 
in Estremadura, the Castilian is justly regarded as the typical 
Spaniard. Among the Castilian peasantry, where education 
and foreign influence have never penetrated deeply, the national 
character can best be studied. Its intense pride, its fatalistic 
indolence and ignorance, its honesty and its bigotry, tempered 
by a keen sense of humour, are well-known chwactenstics. 
Apart from the peasant class, Castiliaxis have contributed more 
to the development of Spanish art and literature than the in- 
habitants of any other region except, perhaps, Andalusia, wWch 
claims to be regarded as supreme in architecture and pd n tiftg. 
Of the two great Spanish universities, Akald dc Henares Mong^ 
in ail respects to Castile, and Salamanca rose t6 et^uotity with 
Paris^ Oxford or Bologna, under the purely Castilian in&ence 
of Alphonso.X. (1252-^x284). 

For ft general description of Castile and its inhabitants, antiquities, 
connherce, &c., see CtUiiUa la Nuevat three iUnstrateki volumes in 
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series EspaHa, by J . M. Quadrado and V. de la Fnantej(6arcelona» 
j88^-i88d)* sjid pke uuia d 3 antiguo reino de Castilla » by £. Valverde 
y Alvarez (Madrid, 1886). which deals with the provinces of Burgos, 
Santander, Logroilo, Soria, Avila and Sdgovia. For the history, 
see in addition to the works cited' under Spain (section History), 
Cronicas de los reyes de Castilla, by C. Resell (Madrid, 1875-1877, 

2 vols.) ; Coleccion de las cronicas y mefnorias de los reyes de Castilla 
(Madrid, 1779-1787, 7 vols.) ; and Historia de las communidades de 
Castilla (Madrid, 1897). 

CASTILHO, ANTONIO FEUCIANO DE (1800-1875), Portu- 
guese man of letters, was bom at Lisbon. He lost his sight 
at the age of six, but the devotion of his brother Augusto, aided 
by a retentive memory, enabled him to go through his school 
and university course with success ; and he acquired an almost 
complete mastery of the Latin language and literature. His 
first work of importance, the Cartas de Echo e Narciso (1821), 
belongs to the pseudo-classical school in which he had been 
brou^t up, but his romantic leanings became apparent in the 
Priniavera (1822) and in Amor e Melancholia (1823), two volumes 
of honeyed and prolix bucolic poetry. In the poetic legends ! 
A nolle de Casietlo (1836) and Cuimes do bar do (1838) Castilho | 
appeared as a full-blown Romanticist. These books exhibit 
tne defects and qualities of all his work, in which lack of ideas 
and of creative imagination and an atmosphere of artificiality 
are ill compensated for by a certain emotional charm, great 
purity of diction and melodious versification. Belonging to the 
didactic and descriptive school, Castilho saw nature as all 
sweetness, pleasure and beauty, and he lived in a dreamland 
of his imagination. A fulsome epic on the succession of King 
John VI. brought him an office of profit at Coimbra. On his 
return from a stay in Madeira, he founded the Revista Universal 
Lisbonense, in imitation of Herculano’s Panorama, and his 
profound knowledge of the Portuguese classics served him well 
in the introduction and notes to a very useful publication, the 
Livraria Classica Portugueza (1845-1847, 25 vols.), while two 
years later he established the “ Society of the Friends of Letters 
and the Arts.” A study on Camoens and treatises on metri- 
fication and mnemonics followed from his pen. His praise- 
worthy zeal for popular instruction led him to take up the study 
of pedagogy, and in 1850 he brought out his Leitura Repentina, 
a method of reading which was named after him, and he became 
government commissary of the schools which were destined 
to put it into practice. Going to Brazil in 1854, he there wrote 
his famous Letter to the Empress.” Though Castilho’s lack 
of strong individuality and his over-great respect for authority 
prevented him from achieving original work of real merit, yet 
his translations of Anacreon, Ovid and Virgil and the Chave do 
Enigma, explaining the romantic incidents that led to his first 
marriage with D. Maria de Baena, a niece of the satirical poet 
Tolentmo, and a descendant of Antonio Ferreira, reveal him 
as a master of form and a purist in language. His versions of 
Goethe’s Faust and Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night's Dream, 
made without a knowledge of German and English, scarcely added 
to his reputation. When the Coimbra question arose in 1865, 
Garrett was dead and Herculano had ceased to write, leaving 
Castilho supreme, for the moment, in the realm of letters. 
But the youthful Anthero de Quental withstood his claim to 
direct the rising generation and attacked his superannuated 
leadership, and after a fierce war of pamphlets (^tilho was 
dethroned. The rise of Jofto de Deus reduced him to a secondary 

E Oaition in the Portuguese Parnassus, and when he died ten years 
Iter much of his former fame had preceded him to the tomb. 

See also Memorias de Castilho *’ in the Jnstituio of Coimbra ; 
Innocencio da Silva in Diccionario bibliographico Portugues, i. 130 
and viii. 132 ; Latino Coelho*s study in the Revista contemparanea 
de Portugal e Brasil, vols. i. and ii. ; Dr Theophilo Braga, Historia do 
i?pma»/t5mo (Listen, 1880). (£. pR.) 

CASTILLBiO. ORIBTtfBAL DE (1490-1556), Spanish poet, 
was bom at Ciudad Rodrigo in 1490. In 1518 he left Spain 
with Ferdinand of Austria, afterwards emperor, whose private 
secretary he eventually bectoe. While residing at Vienna in 
^(|j|i8ri53o he wrote the Historia de Piramo y Tisbe, and dedi- 
it to Anna von Schauxnberg, with whom he had a platonic 
He seems to have visited Venice, to have been 


neglected by his patron, to have fallen ill in 1540, and to have 
passed his last years in poverty. He died on the X2th of June 
1556, and was buried at Vienna. Castillejo’s poems are inter- 
esting, not merely because of their intrinsic excellence, but also as 
being the most powerful protest against the metrical innova- 
tions imported from Italy b^ Bosc&n and Garcilaso de la 
Vega. He adheres to the native quintiUas or to the coplas de 
pie quebrado, and only abandons these traditional forms when 
he indulges in caustic parody of the new school — as in the lines 
Contra los que dejan los metros Castellanos. He excels by virtue 
of his charming simplicity and his ingenious wit, always keen, 
sometimes licentious, never brutal. The urbane gaiety of his 
occasional poems is delightfully spontaneous, and the cynical 
humour which informs the Didlogo de las condiciones de las 
mujeres and the Didlogo de la vida de la corie is impregnated with 
the Renaissance spirit. Castillejo is the C 16 ment Marot of 
Spain. His plays are lost ; the l^st text of his verses is that 
printed at Madrid in 1792. , 

CASTILLO S0L6RZAN0, ALONSO DE (i584?-i647 ?), Spanish 
novelist and playwright, is stated to have been baptized at 
Tordesillas near Valladolid on ist Octolier 1584, Nothing is 
known of his youth, and he is next heard of at Madrid in 
1619 as a man of literary tastes. While in the service of the 
marquis de Villar, he issued his first work, Donaires del Parnaso 
(1624-1625), two volumes of humorous poems ; bis Tardes 
entretenidas (1625) and Jornadas alegres (1626) proved that he 
was a novelist by vocation. Shortly afterwards he joined the 
household of the marquis de los V 61 ez, viceroy of Valencia, and 
published in quick succession three clever picaresque novels : 
La Nina de los embustes, Teresa de Manzanares (1634), Las 
Aveniuras del Bachiller Trapaza (1637), and a continuation 
entitled La Garduha de Sevilla y Anzuelo de las bolsas (1642). 
To these shrewd cynical stories he owes his reputation. He 
followed the marquis de los V 61 ez in his disastrous campaign 
in Catalonia, and accompanied him to Rome, where the defeated 
general was sent as ambassador. Castillo $ol6rzano’s death 
occurred (probably at Palermo) before 1648, but the exact date 
is uncertain. His prolonged absence from Madrid prevented 
him from writing as copiously for the stage as he would Other- 
wise have done ; but he was popular as a playwright both at 
home and abroad. His Marques del Cigarral and El Mayorazgo 
figurdn are the sources respectively of Scarron’s Don Jophet 
d'ArmSnie and UHeritier ridicule. Among his numerous remain- 
ing works may be mentioned Las Harfias en Madrid (1633), 
Fiestas del Jardin (1634), Los Alivios de C asandr a and the 

posthumous Quinta de Laurel ( 164 ^) ; the witty observation of 
these books forms a singular contrast to the prim devotion of 
his Sagrario de Valencia (1635). His versatility and graceful 
style deserve the highest praise. (J. F.-K.) 

CASTLE (Lat. casiellum, a fort, diminutive of castra, a camp ; 
Fr. chateau and chatel), a small self-contained fortress, usually 
of the middle ages, though the term is sometimes used of pre- 
historic earthworks {e.g, Hollingbury Castle, Maiden Castle), 
and sometimes of citadek {e,g, the castles of Badajoz and Burgos) 
and small detached forts d' arret in modem times. It is also often 
applied to the principal mansion of a prince or nobleman, and 
in France (as chdteau) to any country scat, this use being a relic 
of the feudal age. Under its twofold aspect of a fortress and a 
residence, the medievd castle is inseparably connected with the 
subjects of fortification (see Fortification and Siegecraft) 
and architecture (qv.). An account of Roman and pre-Roman 
castella in Britain will be found under Britain. 

The word “ castle ” (eastel) was introduced into English 
shortly before the Norman Conquest to denote a type of fortress, 
then new to the country, brought in by the Norman knights 
whom Edward the Confessor had sent for to defend Hereford- 
shire against the inroads of the Welsh. Richard’s castle, of 
which the earthwork remain and which has given its name 
to a parish, was erected at this period on the bori&r of Hereford- 
shire and Shropshire by Richard Fits Scrob. The essential 
feataie of this t3rpe was a circular mound of earth surrounded 
by a dry liitch and flattened at tSie top. Around the crest of 
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Section 

From Clark's Medieval Military Architecture^ by 
permission of Bernard Qunritch. 

Fig. I. — Plan of Laughton en-le- 
Morthen. 


its summit was placed a timber palisade. This moated mound 
was styled in French moUe (latinized mota), a, word still common 
in French place-names. It is clearly depicted at the time of 
the Conquest in the Bayeux tapest^, was then familiar 
on the mainland of western Europe. A description of this earlier 
castle is given in the life of John, bishop of Terouanne (Acta 
Spietarum, quoted by G. T. C!lark, Medieval MiL Afchitecture ) : — 
‘^ The rich and the noble of that region being much given to 
fetids and bloodshed, fortify themselves . . . and by these 
strongholds subdue th^ equals and oppress their inferiors. They 
heap iq) a mound as high as they are able, and dig round it as 
broad aditchas they can. • . . Round the summit of the mound 
they construct a palisade of timber to act as a wall. . . . 

Inside the palisade they 
erect a house, or rather 
a citadel, which looks 
down on the whole 
i ■III ' neighbourhood. St 

llll bishop of Terou- 

I anne, died in 1130, Bxid 

I j j ^ llll this castle of Merchem, 

built by ‘‘ a lord of the 
town many years be- 
fore may be taken as 
typical of the practice of 
the nth century. But 
i n add i tion to the mound, 
the citadel of the for- 
tress, there was usually 
appended to it a bailey 
or basecourt (and some- 
times two) of semilunar 
or horseshoe shape, so 
that the mound sto^ d 
chevd on the line of the 
enceinte. The rapidity 
and ease with which it was possible to construct castles of this 
type made them characteristic of the Conquest period in England 
and of the Anglo-Norman settlements in Wales, Ireland and 
the Scottish lowlands. In later days a stone wall replaced the 
timber palisade and produced what is known as the shell-keep, 
the type met with in the extant castles of Berkeley, Alnwick and 
Windsor. 

But the Normans introduced also two other types of castle. 
The one was adopted where they found a natural rock strong- 
hold which only needed adaptation, as at Clifford, Ludlow, the 
Peak and Exeter, to produce a citadel ; the other was a type 
wholly distinct, the high rectangular tower of masonry, of which 
the Tower of London is the best-known example, though that of 
Colchester was probably constructed in the nth century also. 
But the latter type belongs rather to the more settled conditions 
of the 1 2 th century when haste was not a necessity, and in 
the first half of which the fine extant ke^ of Hedingham 
and Rochester were erected. These towers were originally sur- 
rounded by palisades, usually bn earthen raiiq>arts, which were 
replaced later by stone walls. The whole fortress thus farmed 
was styled a castle, but sometimes more precisely “ tower and 
castle,” the former being the citadel, and the latter the walled 
enclosure, which preserved more strictly the meaning of the 
Roman cos/cZ/ttm. 

Reliance was placed by the engineers of that time simply and 
solely on the inherent strength of the structure, the walls of 
which defied the battering-ram, and could only be undermined 
at the cost of much time and labour, while ^e narrow apertures 
were constructed to exclude iutows or flaming brands. 

At this stage the crusades, and the consequent opportunities 
afforded to western en^neers of studying the solid fortresses 
of the Byzantine empire, revohitiomzed the art of castle- 
building, which henceforward follows recognised principles. 
Many castles were built in the Holy Land by the crusaders of 
the X2th century, and it has been shown (Oman, Aft ef War : 
the Middle Ages, p- S^g) that the designers reaUsed, fiesta that a 


second line of defences should be built within the enceinte, 
and a third line or keep inside the second line; and secondly, that 
a wall must be flanked by projecting towers. From the Byzan-* 
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Fig. 2. — Vertical section of rectangular Norman Keep 
(Tower of London). 

tine engineers, through the crusaders, we derive, therefore, the 
cardinal principle of the mutual defence of all the parts of a 
fortress. The donjon of western Europe was regarded as the 
fortress, the outer walls 
as accessory defences; in 
the East each envelope 
was a fortress in itself, and 
the keep became merely 
the last refuge of the 
garrison, used only when 
all else had been captured. 

Indeed the keep, in several 
crusader castles, is no 
more than a tower, larger e/it ar, by 

than the rest, built into p,,,. 3 ._Berkclcy Castle, late Norman 
the encemte and serving Shell-Keep, 

with the rest for its 

flanking defence, while the fortress was made strongest on the 
most exposed front. The idea of the Banking towers (which 
were of a type very different from riie slight projections of the 
shell-keep and rectangular tower) soon penetrated to Europe, 
and Alnwick Castle 
(1140-1150) shows the 
influence of the new 
system. But the finest 
of all castles of the 
middle ages was Richard 
Coeur de Lion^s fortress 
of Chateau Gaillard 
(1197) on the Seine near 
I-es Andelys. Here the 
innermost ward was 
protected by an elabor- ^ 

ate system of strong YxomOinad%Hutoryo/tke Arto/W-en^. 
appended defences, f^ig. 4.— Krak-dcs-Chevaliers : Plan, 

which included a strong 

covering the Seine bridge (see Gark, i. 384, and Oman, 
p. 533). The castle stood upon high ground and consisted of 
three distinct enceintes or wards besides the keep, which was 
in this case merely a strong tower formjMq^evt of the inner- 
most ward. The donjon was rarely dqj||[[p^pi^ajl^^ and it 
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gritduaUy sank ia importflmdsr ad tile outer 
Round instead of xectangvikr towers were now becoitiing usual, 
the finest exa^les of ' their; mplc^ment as keeps being at 
Conisborough in England and at Coucy in France, Against 



Fig. 5.-— Krak-des-Chevaliers : View. 


the relatively feeble siege artillery of the 13th century a well- 
built fortress was almost proof, but the mines and the battering 
ram of the attack were more formidable, and it was realized that 
comers in the stonework of the fortress were more vulnerable 
than a uniform curved surface. Chateau Gaillard fell to Philip 
Augustus in 1204 after a strenuous defence, and the success of 
the assailants was largely due to the wise and skilful employ- 



Fig. 6. — Chateau Gaillard. 


ment of mines. An angle of the noble keep of Rochester was 
undermined and brought down by John in 1215, 

The next dev^opmerit was the extension of tfie principle of 
successive lines of defence to form what is called the con- 
centric ”castfe, in which each ward was placed wholly within 
another which enveloped it; places thus built on a flat side 
Caerphilly for the first time more fotmidable 


than strongholds perched upon rocks and hills such as Ch&teau 
Gaillard, where the more exposed parts indeed possessed many 
successive lines of defence^ but at Other points, for want of 
room, it was impossible to iktild more than one or, at most, two 
walls. In these cases, the fall of the inner ward by surprise, 
escalade, vive force, or even 
by regular siege (as was 
sometimes feasible), en- 
tailed the fall of the whole 
castle. 

The adoption of the con- 
centric system precluded 
any such mischance, and 
thus, even though siege- 
engines improved during 
the 13th and 14th cen- 
turies, the defence, by the 
massive strength of the 
concentric castle in some 
cases, by natural inaccessi- 
bility of position in others, 
maintained itself superior 
to the attack during the 
latter middle ages. Its 
final fall was due to the 
introduction of gunpowder 
as a propellant. “ In the 
14th century the change 
begins, in the 15th it is fully developed, in the i6th the feudal 
fastness has become an anachronism.” 

The general adoption of cannon placed in the hands of the 
central power a force which ruined the baronial fortifications in 
a few days of firing. The possessors of cannon were usually 
private individuals of the middle classes, from whom the prince 
hired the materiel and the technical workmen. A typical case 
will be found in the history of Brandenburg and Prussia (Carlyle, 
Frederick the Great, bk. iii. ch. i.), the impregnable castle of 
Friesack, held by an intractable feudal noble, Dietrich von 



Fig. 6 .— -Coucy : View. 


Quitzow, being reduced in two days by the deotor Frederick I. 
with “Heavy Peg” Crete) and otiicr guns hired and 

borrowed (February 1414). The beginnings of orderly govern- 
ment in Brandenburg: thus depended upcm the guns, and the 
takiik^ of Friesack is, in Carlyle’s phrase, “ a fact memorable to 
every Prussian man.” in England, die earl of Warwick in 1464 
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reduced the etrong fortress of Bamboroug^h in a week/ and in themselves from the resentment of the despoiled natives, buih 
Germany, Franz vcm Sickingcn’s stronghold of Latndstuhi, strongholds and castles on their estates, and these were multiplied 
formerly impregnable on its heights, was ruined in one day by so rapidly during the troubled reign of King Stephen that Ac 


the artillery of Philip of Hesse (1523). Very heavy artillery was 
used for such work, of Course, and against lighter natures, some 
casties and even fortified country-houses or castellated mansions 

managed to make a stout ^tand 
even as late as the Great 
^ ^ RebelKoit in England. 

/ V The castle thus ceases to be 

ft 'W y the fortress of small and ill- 

7 ■ H \ governing local magnates, and 

J V its later history is merged in 

S that of modern fortification. 

I B If But an interesting transitional 

\ I between the medieval 

\ C J ' / stronghold and the modern 

fortress is found in the coast 
castles erected by Henry VIII., 
especially those at Deal, San- 
U down and Walmer (r. 1540), 

[| wliich played some part in the 

From Clark's Afed, Mi/. ArcA. evcnts of thfe 1 7th ccntury, and 

Fig. 9. — Beaumaris Castle : Plan. which Walmer Castle is still 

the official residence of the lord 
warden of the Cinque Ports. Viollet-le-Duc, in his Annals of a 
Fortress (English trans.), gives a full and interesting account of 
the repeated renovations of the fortress on his imaginary site in 
the valley of the Doubs, the construction by Charles the Bold of 
artillery towers at the angles of the castle, the protection of the 
masonry by earthen outworks, boulevards and demir boulevards, 
and, in the 17th century, the final service of the medieval walls 
and towers as a pure enceinte de suretS, Here and there we find 
old castles serving as forts d' arret or block-houses in mountain 
passes and defiles, and in some few cases, as at Dover, they 
formed the nucleus of purely military places of arms, but normally 
the castle falls into mins, becomes a peaceful mansion, or is 
merged in the fortifications of the town which has grown up 
around it. In the Annals of a Fortress the site of the feudal 
castle is occupied by the citadel of the walled town, for once 
again, with the development of the middle class and of commerce 
and industry, the art of the engineer came to be displayed chiefly 
in the fortification of cities. The baronial castle ** assumes 
pari passu the form of a mansion, retaining indeed for long some 
capacity for defence, but in the end losing all military character- 
istics save a few which survived as ornaments. Examples of 
sucih castellated mansions are seen inWingfield Manor, Derbyshire, 
and Hurstmonceaux, Sussex, erected in the 15th century, and 


From Oman's Jlisicry th0 Art c/ War, 

Fig. II. — Caerphilly Castle : Plau. 


“adulterine” (z.f. uh- ^ l.. 

authorized) castles are f 

said by one writer to have I Lake . ) 

amounted to I i 

In the first instance, I « t! 

when the interest of the ^ ^ NA 

king and of his barons JviTr \\ • 

was identical, the former Cy 
had only retained in his 

hands the castles in the ^ \ 

chief towns of the shires, I J 

which were entrusted to I 

his sheriffs or constables. 1 - f 

But the great feudal re- / " B 

volts under the Conqueror §/ V 

and his sons showed how iNlir • 

formidable an^ obstacle to iiutcry aL/ 

the rule of the kmg was the -Caerphilly Castle: Plan, 

existence of such fortresses 

in private hands, while the people hated them from the first for the 
oppressions connected with their erection and maintenance. It 
was, therefore, the settled policy of the croWn to strengthen the 
royal castles and increase their number, while jealously keeping in 
check those of the barons. But in the struggle between Stephen 
and the empress Maud for the crown, which became largely a war 
of sieges, the royal power was relaxed and there was an outburst 
of castle-building, without permission, by the barons. These in 
many cases acted as petty sovereigns, and such was their tyranny 
that the native chronicler describes the castles as “ filled with 
devils and evil men.” These excesses paved the way for the 
pacification at the close of the reign, when it was provided that all 
unauthorized castles constructed during its course should be 
destroyed. Hehry II., in spite of his power, was warned by the 
great revolt against him that he must .still rely on castles, and the 
massive keeps of Newcastle and of Dover date from this period. 

Under his sons the importance of the chief castles was recog- 
nized as so great that the struggle for their control was in the 
forefront of every contest. When Richard made vast grants at 
his accession to his brother John, he was careful to reserve the 
possession of certain castles, and when John rose against the 
king^s mini«ter,Longchamp,inii9i,the custody of castles was the 
chief point of dispute throughout their negotiations, and Lincoln 
was besieged on theking^s behalf, as were Tickhill, Windsor and 
Marlborough subsequently, while the siege of Nottingham had to 
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Mil. Arch. 

Fig. 10. — Beaumaris Castle : View* 

nearly all older castles which survived were contiilultlly iiliptdved 
and idtered to serve as residences. (C. F. A.) 

Infiuenu of Castles in Englisk Hisioryi-^Such strongholds as 
existed in England at Ae time of the Norman Conquest seem to 
have offered but little resistanoe to William Ae Norman, who, 
ih order effectually to guard against invasions frcKUAwith^t as 
well as to awe his newly**acquir^ subjects, immediately be^ 
to castles all over Ae likewise to rep^ and 

augment Ae old ones. J^des, as Ae 

lands Of Ae English amongst his followers, Aey, to protect 


From CbrVa ttfiA Mil, Arch, 

Fig. la , — Caerphilly Castle ; View. 

be completed by RichaEid himself on his arrival. To John, in 
turn, as king, the fall of CbUteau Gaillard meant the loss of Rouen 
and of Normandy with it, and when he endeavoured to repudiate 
Ae newly-rgimnted Great Charter, his first step was to prepare 
Ae royal castles against attack and make them bis centres of 
reiRstance. The barons, adio had begun their i^olt by besie^ng 
Aat of NorAampton, now assailed that of Oxford as well and 
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seued that of Rochester. The king recovered Rochester after a 
severe struggle and captured Tonbridge, but thenceforth there 
was a war of sie^ between John with his mercenaries and Louis 
of France with his Frenchmen and the barons, which was specially 
notable for the great defence of Dover Castle by Hubert de Burgh 
against Louis. On the final triumph of the royal cause, after 
Johnfs death, at the battle of Lincoln, the general pacification 
was iurcompanied by a fresh issue of the Great Charter in the 
autumn of 1217, in which the precedent of Stephen’s reign was 
followed and a special clause inserted that all adulterine ” 
ci^tles, namely those which had been constructed or rebuilt since 
the breaking out of ^r between John and the barons, should be 
immediately destroyed. And special stress was laid on this in 
the writs addressed to the sheriffs. 

In 1223 Hubert de Burgh, as regent, demanded the surrender 
to the crown of all royal castles not in official custody, and though 
he succeeded in this, Falkes de Breaut^, John’s mercenary, burst 
into revolt next year, and it cost a great national effort and a 
siege of nearly two months to reduce Bedford Castle, which he had 
held. Towards the close of Henry’s reign castles again asserted, 
in the Baron’s War, their importance. The Provisions of Oxford 
included a list of the chief royal castles and of their appointed 
castellans with the oath that they were to take ; but the alien 
favourites refused to make way for them till they were forcibly 
ejected. When war broke out it was Rochester Castle that 
successfully held Simon de Montfort at bay in 1264, and in 
Pevensey Castle that the fugitives from the rout of Lewes were 
able to defy his power. Finally, after his fall at Evesham, it was 
in Kenilworth Castle that the remnant of his followers made 
their last stand, holding out nearly five months against all the 
forces of the crown, till their provisions failed them at the close of 
1266. 

Thus for two centuries after the Norman Conquest castles had 
proved of primaiy consequence in English political struggles, 
revolts and warfare. And, although, when the country was 
again tom by civil strife, their militoy importance was of small 
account, the crown’s historic jealousy of private fortification was 
still seen in the need to obtain the king’s licence to “ crenellate ” 
embattle) the country mansion. 

Bibliography.— G. T. Clark, Medieval Military Architecture in 
England (2 vols.), includes a few French castles and is the standard 
work on the subject, but inaccurate and superseded on some points 
by recent research ; Professor Oman’s A ft of War in the Middle 
Ages is a wide survey of the subject, but follows Clark in some of 
bis errors ; Mackenzie, The CasUes of England (1^97), valuable for 
illustrations; Deville, Histoire 4 u ChAteau^Gaillard Sind 
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de Mandeville (1891); “English Castles’* (Quarterly Eeview, July 
1894); and “ Casties of the Conquest** (A rcheologia, Iviii,, 1902); 
St John Hope’s “ English Castles of the loth and nth Centuries ’* 
iArchaeoL Journal, lx., 1902^; Mrs Armitage’s “Early Norman 
Castles of England ** (Ehg, Hist, Review, xix< 1904), and her papers 
in Scot, Soc, Ant. Proc, xxxiv., and The Antiquary, July, August, 
1906 ; G. Neilsoh*s ** The Motes in Norman Scotland ^* (Scottish 
Review, Ixiv., 1898) ; H. Oipen, “ Motes and Norman Castles in 
Ireland ” (Eng. Hist. Revim^ xxi., ycaidi., 1906-^1907), (J. H. R.) 

CASTLEBAR, a market town and the county town of Co. Mayo, 
Ireland, in the west parUamentary division, on the river and near 
the lough of the same name, on the M^ulla and Westport branch 
of the Midland Great Western railway. Pop. of urban district 
(1901) 5535, Thys <5oan^ buildings and other pubKc 

offices occtq^ a squam, and there is a pleuMint, mall shaded by 
fine trees. There are some breweries, and trade in linens and 
agricultural produce. The castle, which gives its name to the 
town, was a fortress of the De Burgh family ; but the town 
itself was fomided in the reign of James I., and received a charter 
In 1641 the castle was held for the parliament 
l^ham> but he was forced to surrender to Lord 
victim, with all his garrison, to the fury and 
treadv^^M^ the besiegers. The massacre was afterwards 
avenged in i6S3 l>y the execution of Sir Theobald Burke (by 
that time Lord Mayo), who had been in oomihand along with 
his father at theaiege. Inia79&tbe town was occupied for some 


weeks by the French under General J. J. Humbert, who had 
^feated the English under Luke Hutchison in a conflict which 
is jocularly styled the Castlebar Races.” The town returned 
two members to the Irish parliament until the Union. Four 
miles N.£. of Castlebar is Turlough, with a round tower 70 ft. 
high and 57 ft. in circumference, and other remains. 

CASTLECONNELL, a village of Co. Limerick, Ireland, on 
the left bank of the Shannon, 8 m. A)i Limerick on the 
Great Southern & Western railway. It possesses a spa which 
was once considerably frequented, but; i$ famous as a centre for 
the salmon fishing on the lower Shaiiiion. Ciitstkcohniiil! is so 
intimately connected with this sport that it has given its name 
to a favourite pattern of fiy-rod, m whi^ a movable spl^ takes 
the place of the usual metal joint. !The beautiful rapids of 
Doonas (avoided by a canal) are in the neighbourhood,*' And the 
surrounding scenery is generally attractive. There are remains 
of a castle from which the town took its name, which was the 
seat of the kings of Thomond, and was blown up by General 
Ginkel at the time of the siege of Limerick (11690). 

CASTLE BONINGTON, a town in the Loughborough parlia- 
mentary division of Leicestershire, England, 123J m. N.N.W. 
from London, on the Trent Junction and Western branch of the 
Midland railway. Pop. (1901) 2514. It lies on the flank of the 
hills overlooking the Trent and Soar valleys. There are slight 
remains of the castle. The church of St Luke is a fine building 
of Early English and later date. Donington Park, a neighbour- 
ing mansion, was offered to refugees during the French Revolu- 
tion in 1830, and Charles X. availed himself of this retreat. 
Hosiery, silk and baskets are manufactured. Castle Donington 
is 2j^ m. west of Kegworth station on the Midland main line. 
Kegworth (pop. 2078), on the Soar, has a hosiery and knitting 
industry. 

CASTLE DOUGLAS, a burgh of barony and police burgh of 
Kirkcudbrightshire, Scotland. Pop. (1901) 3018. It is situated 
on Carlingwark Loch, 19 J m. S.W. of Dumfries by the Glas- 
gow & South-Western railway. Its auction marts for sheep and 
cattle sales are the largest in the south-west of Scotland ; at 
an autumn sale as many as 15,000 sheep and 1400 cattle are 
disposed of in one day. The leading industries comprise the 
making of agricultural implements and mineral waters, besides 
tanning. The Macmillan Free Church perpetuates the memory 
of John Macmillan (d. 1753), the Cameronian, who helped to 
found the Reformed Presbyterian Church. He had been chaplain 
to Murray of Broughton, and afterwards became minister of 
Balmaghie, about 3J m, N.W. of Castle Douglas. The town 
is the chief centre of business in East G 411 oway,.and it is also 
resorted to in midsummer for its beautiful scenery and excellent 
fishing. Till 1765 it was only a village under the name of 
Causewayhead, but the discovery of marl in the lake brought it 
some prosperity, and it was purchased in 1792 by Sir William 
Douglas and called after him. Since then its progress has been 
continuous, Carlingwark Loch contains several islets, on one 
of which is a crannog, or ancient lake dwelling. 

GASTLEFORD, an urban distr^ in the Os^oldcross parlia- 
mentary division of the West Riding of Yorkshire, England, on 
the river Aire near its junction with the Caldcr, 9 m. S.E. 
of Leeds, on the North-Eastern and Lancashire & Yorkshire 
railways. Pop. (1901) 17,386. Large -glass-bottle and earthen- 
ware-jar works, chemical works, and neighbouring collieries 
employ the inhabitants. Here was the Roman village or fort of 
Lagecium or Le^eolium ] and though visible remains are wanting, 
a number of rehes have b^n discovered. 

. GA8TLE-GUARD, an arrangement under the feudal system, 
by which the duty pf finding knights to guard royal oasd^ was 
imposed on certain baronies, and divided among their knight’s 
fees* The greater barons provided for the guard of their castles 
by exacting a similar duty from their knights. In both cases the 
obligation was commuted xme^eariy for a fixed money paymenti 
whi^, as cA8tletguard4|p)iA' lasted on to modem times. 

J ee J. Hf 'Rdffnd^ jdumdl, 

ItA;. aadf’^CaStle-ward and Golinge,-* in The Commeme of 
Ltmdon. (J. H. R.) 
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CASTLEMAINB9 a town of Talbot county^ Victoria, Australia, 
78 m. by rail N.N.W. of Melbourne. Pop. (1901) 5704. The 
gold-mines here were amonp^ the first discovered in the colony, 
and dredging for gold is earned on in Barker’s and Forrest creel^, 
at the junction of which the town stands. Slate and fi^stone 
are Iwgely quarried in the district, which also produces wine and 
much fruit, especially apples. Castlemaine h^ a reputation as 
a health resort in cases of pulmonary complaints. 

CASTLE RISING, a village of Norfolk, England, 4 m. by 
road N.E. of King’s Lynn. The Norman castle for which it is 
famous stands on slightly elevated ground overlooking, to the 
west, the low marshy coast of the Wash. Its site is enclosed by 
artificial ramparts of earth and a dyke which is crossed by an 
ancient bridge. The keep is square and massive, and fairly 
perfect, and it is not difficult to reconstruct the arrangement of 
the rooms. In some parts, especially the entrance, the Norman 
carving is very rich. The foundations of a small chapel with 
apsidal eastern termination have been discovered outside the 
castle. The village of Castle Rising is the decayed remnant of a 
town of no little importance. Its church of St Laurence is late 
Norman, with much rich ornamentation ; it shows traces of 
considerable alterations in the Early English period, but is an 
admirable example of the earlier style. 

It is a matter of dispute whether Rising was or was not an 
early Saxon settlement ; in Domesday Book the manor is given 
as having belonged to Archbishop Stigand, from whom it had 
passed to Odo of Bayeux, whose estates were confiscated in 1088. 
Granted to William de Albini, whose son built Rising Castle, it 
passed first to Robert de Montalt, and then by sale to Isabel, 
queen of England, in 1332, remaining in the possession of the 
crown until Henry VIII. exchanged it for other lands with the 
duke of Norfolk. In 1269 an inquisition found that the lord had 
the return of all writs. In 1275 Robert de Montalt died seised 
of the manor and vill witli the assize of bread and ale. An 
inquisition of 1379, although it makes no mention of the borough, 
states that the lord has the rents of assizes, and perquisites of 
the courts with view of frank-pledge. A mayor is first mentioned 
in 1343, and a borough existed in the 15th century. A survey of 
1589-1 590 declared that Castle Rising was an ancient borough by 
prescription according to the grant made to Hugh de Albini by 
Henry III. In 1589-1590 the recorder was chosen by the lord 
of the manor. The mayor, the only member of the corporation, 
whose sole duty was the holding of the assize of bread and ale, 
was chosen by the burgesses and presented at the court leet for 
confirmation. Castle Rising became a parliamentary borough 
in 1558, but was disfranchised in 1832 and the corporation 
abolished in 1835, although a mayor was elected for special 
purposes until 1883. Having no manufactures, the trade of the 
town depended entirely on its fairs and markets ; but these have 
been long obsolete. 

CASTLETON, a village in the High Peak parliamentary 
division of Derbyshire, England, 17 m. W.S.W. of Sheffield, and 
2 m. from Hope station on a branch of the Midland railway. 
Pop. (1901) 547. Lying itself at an elevation of about 600 ft., 
it is surrounded on the north, west and south by hills from 1400 
to 1700 ft. in height, rising shaiply, and in parts precipitously. 
The village is celebrated for its situation in the midst of the wild 
Peak country, for the caves and mines in the neighbourhood, and 
for the Castle of the Peak, the ruins of which are strongly placed 
on a cliff immediately above the village. The Peak Cavern or 
Devil’s Hole, penetrating this cliff, is the most magnificent in 
Derbyshire. For many generations the entrance to this cave 
has served as a workshop, held free of rent, to families employed 
in rope and twine making. Speedwell Cavern is not far distant, 
at the entrance to the fine pass of Winnats, by which Castleton 
and the Vale of Hope are approached from the west. The 
beatlties of this cavern, in which occurs the so-called bottomless 
pit, we in part readily accessible by boat, but the approach to 
the inner or Clifi cavern is so difficult that it has rarely been 
explored. Among several other caves is that known as the 
Blue John Mine, from the decorative fluorspar called ** Blue 
John ’’ which is obtained here. The dburch of St Edmund, 


Castleton, retains a fine Norman chancel arch, and the vestry 
contains a valuable library. At Brough near Castleton was a 
Roman fort, established to hold in check the hillmen of the Peak, 
It was connected by roads with Buxton, Manchester and Rother- 
ham. The Castle of the Peak, or Peveril Castle, is famous 
through Sir Walter Scott’s novel Peveril of the Peak, Early 
earthworks, which, extending from below the castle in a semi- 
circle, enclosed the town, can still in great part be traced. 
Before the Conquest the site was held by Gemebern and Hundinc, 
and was granted by the Conqueror to William Peverell, b}^ whom 
the castle was built. On the forfeiture of William Peverell, 
grandson of the first holder, it was granted by Henry II. to 
Prince John who, in 1204, made Hugh Nevill governor of the 
castle. In 1216 William Ferrers, earl of Derby, took it from 
the rebellious barons, and was made governor by Henry III., 
who in 1223 granted a charter for a weekly market at the town. 
In 1328 the castle was given to John of Gaunt on his marriage 
with Blanche of Lancaster, and thus became parcel of the duchy 
of Lancaster. The castle has often been used as a prison, and 
from its position was almost impregnable. 

CASTLETOWN (Manx Btdly Cashtel), a town of the Isle 
of Man, 10 m. S.W. of Douglas, by the Isle of Man railway. 
Pop. (1901) 1975. It is picturesquely situated on both sides of 
a small harbour formed by the outflow of the Silver Bum into 
Castletown Bay. It was the legal capital of the island until 
1862. In the centre of the town stands Castle Rushen, which 
is said to owe its foundation to the Danish chief, Guthred, in 
947-960, though the existing building, which is remarkably well 
preserved, probably dates from the 14th century. Until the 
i8th century it was the residence of the lords of Man, and until 
1891 served as a prison. The massive keep is square, and is 
surrounded by an outer wall, with towers and a moat. The 
council chamber and court-house were 6uilt in 1644. In the 
neighbourhood of the castle is the old House of Keys, where the 
members of the Manx parliament held their sessions until the 
removal of the seat of government to Douglas. A lofty Doric 
column commemorates Cornelius Smelt, lieutenant-governor 
of the island (d. 1832), near which there is a remarkable sun-dial 
with thirteen faces, dating from 1720. King William’s College, 
situated a mile to the north-east of the town, was opened in 
1833 ; but a complete restoration was rendered necessary by 
fire in 1844, and it was subsequently enlarged. It is the chief 
educational establishment in the island. At Hango Hill near 
the town William Christian, receiver-general, who had sur- 
rendered the castle, and with it the island, to the parliamentary 
forces in 1651, was executed in 1663 at the instance of the 
countess of Derby, who had undertaken to defend it for the 
king. A small shipping trade is maintained. 

CASTOR and POLLUX (Gr. HoAi^Scvki^s), in Greek and 
Roman mythology, the twin sons of Leda, and brothers of Helen 
and Clytaemnestra. They were also known under the name 
of Dioscuri (AtoVicopot, later ^iwrKovpoi, children of Zeus), for, 
according to later tradition, they were the children of Zeus and 
Leda, whose love the god had won under the form of a swan. 
In some versions Leda is represented as having brought forth 
two eggs, from one of which were bom Castor and Pollux, from 
the other Helen. In another account, Zeus is the father of 
Pollux and Helen, Tyndareus (king of Sparta) of Castor and 
Clytaemnestra. In Homer, Castor, Pollux and Clytaemnestra 
are said to be the children of Tyndareus and Leda, Helen the 
daughter of Leda by Zeus. The Dioscuri were specially rever- 
enced among people of Dorian race, and were said to have 
reigned at Sparta, where also they were buried. They were 
also worshipped, especially in Athens, as lords and protectors 
(avaiccs, avaKres), Sailors in a storm prayed to them (Horace, 
Odes, i. 3) and sacrificed a white lamb, whereupon they were 
wont to appear in the form of fire at the masthead (probably 
referring to the phenomenon of St Elmo’s fire), and the stom 
ceased. Later, they were confounded with the^ Samothracian 
Cabeiri. In battle they appeared riding on white horses and 
gave victory to the side they favoured. They were the patrons 
of hospitality, and founded the sacred festival odled Theoxenia, 
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They presided over public games^ Castor especially as the horse- 
tamer^ PoUox 08 the bosoer ; but both are represented as riding 
on hOTseback or driving in a chariot. In Sparta their ancient 
symbol was tvm parallel beams (Sonava), connected by cross-bars^ 
which the Spartans took with them into the field (Plutarch, De 
Fraterno Amof By i ; Herodotus v. 75) ; later, they were repre- 
sented by two amphorae with snakes twined round them. 
Their most important exploits were the invasion of Attica, to 
rescue their sister Helen from Theseus ; their share in the hunting 
cd the Calydonian boar (see Meleager) and the Argonautic 
expedition, and their battle with the sons of Aphareus, brought 
ah^ut by a quarrel in regard to some cattle, in which Castor, 
the mortal (as the son of Tyndareus), fell by the hand of Idas. 
Pollux, finding him dead after the battle, implored Zeus to be 
allowed to die with him ; this being impossible by reason of his 
immortality, Pollux was permitted to spend alternately one day 
among the gods, the other in Hades with his brother. Accord- 
ing to another fable, the god marked his approval of their love 
by placing them together in the sky, as the Twins or the morning 
and evening star (Hyginus, Poet. Astronom. ii. 22). Like the 
Asvins of the Veda, the bringers of light in the morning sky, 
with whom they have been identified, the Dioscuri are repre- 
sented as youthful horsemen, naked or wearing only a light 
chlamys. Their characteristic attribute is a pointed egg-shaped 
cap, surmounted by a star. 

Though their worship was perhaps most carefully observed 
among people of Dorian origin. Castor and Pollux were held 
in no small veneration at Rome. It was the popular belief in 
that city from an early period that the battle of Lake Regillus 
had been decided by their interposition (Dion. Halic. vi. 13). 
They had fought, it was said, armed and mounted, at the head 
of the legions of the cqpimonwealth, and had afterwards carried 
the news of the victory with incredible speed to the city. The 
well in the Forum at which they alighted was pointed out, and 
near it rose their ancient temple, in which the senate often held 
its sittings. On the 15th of July, the supposed anniversary of 
the battle, a great festival with sumptuous sacrifices was cele- 
brated in their honour, and a solemn parade of the Roman 
knights (transffectio equitum), who looked upon the Dioscuri as 
their patrons, took place. (Apollodorus iii. 10. 7, 11. 2 ; Homer, 
Odyssey, xi. 299 ; Hyginus, Fah, 77. 155 ; Pindar, Nem. x. 60, 
80 and schol. ; Diod. Sic. iv. 43 ; Plutarch, Theseus, 32, 33 ; 
Theocritus, Idyll, xxii.) 


See Maurice Albert, Le Culte de Castor et Pollux en ludie (1883), 
with special descriptions and representations in art, on coins, vases 
and statues ; S. Eitrem, ** Die gdttlichen Zwillinge bei den Griechen " 
(treating of the divine beings mentioned in pairs in Greek mythology), 
in Videnskabs-Selskab Shrifter (Christiania, 1902) ; W. K. Paton, 
De Cultu Dioscurorum apud Graecos (Bonn, 1894) ; L. Mynantheus, 
A^ins Oder arische Dioskuren (Munich, 187Q ; J* Harris, The 
Dioscuri in the Christian Legends (igo^), and The Cult of the Heavenly 
Twins (1906) ; W. Helbig, Dio Castores als Schutsgdtter des 
rdmischen Equitatus,*' in Hermes ^ xl. (1905) I ^ J aisle, Die Dio- 
skuren als Fetter xur See bei Griechen und Rdmern, und ihr Fortleben 
in christlichen Legenden (Tfibingen, 1907) ; L. Preller, Griechische 
und rdmische Mvthologie ; articles by A. Purtwangler in Roscher s 
Lexihon der Mythotogie, and by M. Albert in Daremberg and Sagho's 
DicHonnaire des antiquitis. 


CASTOR OIL^ the fixed oil obtained from the seeds of ^e 
castor oil plant or Palma Christi, Rtcinus communis, belonginjg 
to the natural order Euphorbiaccae. The botanical name is 
from Lat. ricinus, a tick, from the form and markings of the seed. 
The plant is a native of tropical Africa, but it has been introduced, 
and is now cultivated in most tropical and in the wanner 
temperate countries. In size it varies from a shrubby plant to a 
tree of from 30 to 40 ft in height a^ordin^ to the climate in 
which it grows, being arborescent in trdpical latitudes. On 
account of its very large beautiful paJhnate-^ltate Imvcs, which 
sometimes measure as much as 2 ft. in diameter, it is cultivated 
as an ornamental plant. In the south of England, with the habit 
■jian annual, it ripens its seeds in favourable seasons \ and it hw 
Cm known to come to maturity as far north as Christiania in 
HKi^y. Plants are readily grown froat seed, which should be 
llBIm singly in small pots and placed in beat early inllarch. The 


' young plants are kept under glass till early in June when they 
are hardened and put out. The fruit consists of a three-celled 
capsule, covered externally with soft yielding prickles, and each 
cell develop)* a single seed. The seeds of the different cultivated 
varieties, of which there arc a great number, differ much in size 
and in external markings ; but average seeds are of an oval 
laterally compressed form, with their longest diameter about 
four lines. They have a shinir^, marble-grey and brown, thick, 
leathery outer coat, within which is a thin dark-coloured brittle 
coat A large distinct leafy embryo lies in the middle of a dense, 
oily tissue (endosperm)^ The seeds contain a toxic substance, 
which makes them actively poisonous ; so much so that three 
have been known to kill an adult. 

The oil is obtained from the seeds by two principal methods — 
expression and decoction— the latter process being largely used 
in India, where the oil, on account of its cheapness and abundance 
is extensively employed for illuminating as well as for other 
domestic and medicinal purposes. The oil exported from 
Calcutta to Europe is prepared by shelling and crushing the 
seeds between rollers. Tlie crushed moss is then placed in hempen 
cloths and pressed in a screw or hydraulic press. The oil which 
exudes is mixed with water and heated till the water boils, and 
the mucilaginous matter in the oil separates as a scum. It is 
next strained, then bleached in the sunlight, and stored for 
exportation. A considerable quantity of castor oil of an excellent 
quality is also made in Italy ; and in California the manufacture 
is conducted on an extensive scale. The following is an outline 
of the process adopted in a (Californian factory. The seeds are 
submitted to a dry heat in a furnace for an hour or thereby, by 
which they are softened and prepared to part easily with their oil. 
They are then pressed in a lar^e powerful screw-press, and the 
oily matter which flows out is caught, mixed with an equal 
proportion of water, and boiled to purify it from mucilaginous 
and albuminous matter. After boiling about an hour, it is 
allowed to cool, the water is drawn off, and the oil is transferred 
to zinc tanks or clarifiers capable of holding from 60 to loo 
gallons. In these it stands about eight hours, bleaching in the 
sun, after which it is ready for storing. By this method 100 lb 
of good seeds yield about 5 gallons of pure oil. 

Castor oil is a viscid liquid, almost colourless when pure, 

! possessing only a slight odour, and a mild yet highly nauseous 
I and disagreeable taste. Its specific gravity is *96, a little less 
I than that of water, and it dissolves freely in alcohol, ether and 
! glacial acetic acid. It contains palmitic and several other fatty 
acids, among which there is one — ricinoleic acid — peculiar to 
itself. This occurs in combination with glycerin, constituting 
the greater part of the bulk of the oil. 

The active principle to which the oil owes its purgative 
properties has not b^n isolated. It is, indeed, probable ^at it 
is formed in the intestine, as a result of some decomposition as 
yet unknown. The dose is from a drachm to an ounce. Tlie 
pharmacopoeial mixture is best avoided, being almost uniquely 
nauseous. By far the best way to administer the oil is in capsules. 
It acts in about five hours, affecting the entire length of the bowel, 
but not increasing the flow of bile except in veiy large doses. 
The mode of its action is unknown. The oil will purge when 
rubbed into the skin or injected per rectum. It is an invaluable 
drug in temporary constipation and whenever a mild action is 
essential, as in pregnancy. It is extremely useful for children 
and the aged, but must not be employed in cases of chronic 
constipation, which it only aggravates, whilst relieving the 
s3rmptoms, 

OASTRfil, MATTHIAS ALEXANDER (1813--Z853), Finnish 
ethnologist and philologist, was bom at Tervola, in the parish of 
Kemi in Finland, on the 20th of November (December 2, 1813). 
His father, Christian Castr6n, parish minister at Rovaniemi, 
died in 1825 ; and Matthias passed under the protection of 
his unde, Mathias Castr6n, the kindly and learned meumbent of 
Kemi. At the age of twelve he was sent to schwl at Ule&boig, 
and there he helped to maintain himself by teaching the younger 
children. On his removal to the Alexander Univerdty at 
H^is^fors in 1830, he first devoted himself to Greek and Hebrew. 
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with the intention of entering the church ; but his interest was 
soon excited by the language of his native country^ and he even 
began before his course was completed to lay the foundations of a 
work on Finnish mythology. The necessity of personal explora* 
tions among the st^ unwritten languages of cognate tribes soon 
made itself evident ; and in 1838 he joined a medical fellow- 
student^ Dr. Ehrstrbm, in a journey through Lapland. In the 
following year he travelled in Russian Karelia at the expense of 
the Literary Society of Finland ; and in 1841 he undertook, in 
company with Dr Elias Lonnrot, the great Finnish philologist, a 
third journey, which ultimately extended beyond the Ural as far 
as Obdorsk, and occupied a period of three years. Before start- 
ing on this last expedition he had published a translation into 
Swedish of the Finnish epic of Kalevala ; and on his return he 
gave to the world his Elementa grammalices Syrfaenae and 
Elemenia grammatices Tscheremissae, 1844. No sooner had he 
recovered from the illness which his last journey had occasioned 
than he set out, under the auspices of the Academy of St Peters- 
burg and the Helsingfors University, on an exploration of the 
whole government of Siberia, which resulted in a vast addition 
to previous knowledge, but seriously affected the health of the 
adventurous investigator. The first-fruits of his collections 
were published at St Petersburg in 1849 in the form of a Versuch 
einer osijakischen Sprachlehre. In 1850 he published a treatise 
De affixis personalibus linguarum Aliaicarum, and was appointed 
professor at Helsingfors of the new chair of Finnish language and 
literature. The following year saw him raised to the rank of 
chancellor of the university ; and he was busily engaged in what 
he regarded as his principal work, a Samoyedic grammar, when 
he died on the 7th of May 1853. 

Five volumes of his collected works appeared from 1852 to 1858, 
containing respectively — (i) Reseminnen frdn dren 1838-1844 ; 
(2) Reseberdttelser och href dren 1845-1849; (3) Fdreldsningar i 

Finsk mythologi; (4) Kthnologiska fdreldsningar ofver Altaiska 
folken; and (5) Smdrre afhandlingar och akademiska dissertaiioncr. 
A German translation was published by Anton Schiefner, who was 
also entrusted by the St Petersburg Academy with the editing of 
his manuscripts, which had been left to the Helsingfors University 
and which were subsequently published. 

CASTRENSIS, PAULUS, an Italian jurist of the 14th century. 
He studied under Baldus at Perugia, and was a fellow-pupil 
with Cardinal Zabarella. He was admitted to the degree of 
doctor of civil law in the university of Avignon, but it is uncertain 
when he first undertook the duties of a professor. A tradition, 
which has been handed down by Panzirolus, represents him as 
having taught law for a period of fifty-seven years. He was j 
professor at Vienna in 1390, at Avignon in 1394, and at Padua ! 
in 1429 ; and, at different periods, at Florence, at Bologna and at 
Perugia. He was for some time the vicar-general of Cardinal 
Zabarella at Florence, and his eminence as a teacher of canon 
law may be inferred from the language of one of his pupils, who 
styles him famosissimus juris utriusque monarca.'* His most 
complete treatise is his readings on the Digest, and it appears from 
a passage in his readings on the Digestum Vetus that he delivered 
them at a time when he had been actively engaged for forty-five 
years as a teacher of civil law. His death is generally assigned 
to 1436, but it appears from an entry in a MS. of the Digestum 
Vetus, which is extant at Munich, made by the hand of one of 
his pupils who styles him ** praeceptor meus,'^ that he died on 
the 20th of July 1441. 

CASTRES, a town of south-western France, capital of an 
arrondissement in the department of Tam, 29 m. S.S.E. of 
Albi on a branch Une of the Southern railway. Pop. (1906) 
town, 19,864 ; commune, 28,272. Castres, the Imsiest and most 
populous town of its department, is intersected from north to 
south by the Agout ; Ihc river is fringed by old houses the 
upper stories of ^ich project over its waters. Wide boulevards 
traverse the west of the town, which is also rendered attractive 
by numerous fountains fod by a fine aqueduct hewn in the rock. 
The chqrch of St Benoit, once a cathedral, and the most im- 
portant of riie churches of (jastres, dates only ftom the 17th and 
18th centuries. The h6tel de ville, which contains a museum 
and the municipal library, occupies the Imner bkdiop’s palace, 


designed by Julw Mansart in the xTth century ; the R^anmiieBque 
tower beside h is the only survival of an old Benedictine nbb^. 
The town possesses some old mansions of which the hdtel de 
Nayrac, of the Renaissance, is of most interest. Castres has a 
sub-prefecture, tribunals of first instance and of commewe, 
a board of trade-arbitrators, a chamber of conunerce, a branch 
of the bank France and two hospitals. There are also 
communal colleges for boys and girls, a school of artiOeiy 
and school of draughtsmanship. The industrial establishments 
include manufactories of earthenware and porcelain and metal- 
foundries, and tanning, leatheivdressing, turnery, the making 
of wooden shoes and furniture, the weaving of woollen and other 
fabrics, dyeing, and the manufacture of machinery, paper and 
parchment are carried on. 

Castres grew up round a Benedictine abbey, which is believed 
to have been founded in the 7th century. It was a place of con- 
siderable importance as early as the 12th century, and ranked 
as the second town of the Albigenses. During the Albigcnsian 
crusade it surrendered of its own accord to Simon de Moirtfort ; 
and in 1356 it was raised to a countship by King John of France. 
On the confiscation of the possessions of the D’Armagnac family, 
to which it had passed, it was bestowed by Louis XL on Boffilo 
del Giudice, but the appointment led to so much disagreement 
that the countship was united to the crown by Francis 1 . in 1 519. 
In the wars of the latter part of the i6th century the inhabitants 
sided with the Protestant party, fortified the town, and estab- 
lished an independent republic. They were brought to terms, 
however, by Louis XIII., and forced to dismantle their fortifica- 
tions ; and the town was made the seat of the chambre de Vedit, 
or chamber for the investigation of the affairs of tlie Protestants, 
afterwards transferred to Castelnaudary (in 1679), The bishopric 
of C^astres, which had been established by Pope John XXII. in 
1317, was abolished at the Revolution. 

CASTRO» INEZ DE (d. 1355), mistress, and perhaps wife, of 
Peter I. (Pedro), king of Portugal, called CoUo de Garza, i.e, 
“ Heron’s Neck,” was born in Spanish Galicia, in the earlier years 
of the 14th century. Tradition asserts that her father, Don 
Pedro Fernandez de Castro, and her mother, Dona Aldon^a 
Soares de Villadarcs, a noble Portuguese lady, were unmarried, 
and that Inez and her two brothers were consequently of bastard 
birth. Educated at the semi-Oriental provincial court of Juan 
Manuel, duke of Penaficl, Inez grew up side by side with Costan^a, 
the duke’s daughter by a scion of the royal house of Aragon, 
and her own cousin. After refusing several crowned heads 
in marriage, Costan^a was at last persuaded to accept the hand 
of the infentc Dom Pedro, son of Alphoaso the Proud, king of 
Portugal. In 1341 the two girls left Penafiel ; Costan^a’s marriage 
was celebrated in the same year, and the young infanta and 
her cousin went to reside at Lisbon, or at Coimbra, where Dom 
Pedro conceived that luckless and furious passion for Inez which 
has immortalized them. 

The morality of the age was lax, and more especially so in 
Spain and Portugal, where the looseness of the marriage tie 
and the example of the Moors encouraged polygamy. Pedro’s 
connexion par amours with Inez would of itself have. aroused 
no opposition. He might even have married her, after the death 
of his wife in childbirth in 1345. According to his own assurance 
he did marry her in 1354. But by that time the riring power 
of the Castro family h^ created the most brutal hatred among 
their rivals, both in Spain and Portugal Alvaro Gonzdes, 
Pedro Coelho, and Diogo Lopes Pacheco persuaded the king, 
Alphonso, that his threme was in danger from an alliance between 
his son and the Castros, and with all the brutality of the age 
riiey urged the king to remove the danger by murdering the poor 
woman. The old king listened, refus^, wavered ended by 
yielding. He went in secret to the palace at Coimbra, where 
Inez and the in&uite resided, accompanied by his three familiars, 
and by others who agreed with them. The beauty and tears 
of Inez disarmed his resolution, and he turned to leave her ; 
but the gentlemen about him had pone too to recede. Inez 
was stabbed to death, and was buned immediately in the church 
of Santa Oanu 
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The infante raised at once the dag of revolt against his father^ 
and was only appeased by the concession of a htrge share in the 
government The three murderers of Inez were sent out of the 
kingdom by Alphonso^ who knew his son too well not to be aware 
that the vengeance would be tremendous as the crime. They 
took refuge in Castile. In 1357, however, Alphonso died, and 
the infante was crowned king of Portugal. Peter the Cruel, his 
nephew, reigned over Castile; and the murderers were given 
up as soon as required. Diogo Lopes escaped through the grati- 
tude of a beggar to whom he had formerly done a kindness ; 
but Coelho and Gonzales were executed, with horrible tortures, 
in the very presence of the king. 

The story of the exhumation and coronation of the corpse 
of Inez has often been told. It is said that to the dead body, 
crowned and robed in royal raiment, and enthroned beside the 
king, the assembled nobles of Portugal paid homage as to their 
queen, swearing fealty on the withered hand of the corpse. The 
gravest doubts, however, exist as to the authenticity of this 
story; Femfio Lopes, the Portuguese Froissart, who is the great 
authority for the details of the death of Inez, with some of the 
actors in which he was acquainted, says nothing of the ghastly 
ceremony, though he tells at length the tale of the funeral honours 
that the king bestowed upon his wife. Inez was buried at Alcoba^a 
with extraordinary magnificence, in a tomb of white marble, 
surmounted by her crowned statue ; and near her sepulchre 
Pedro caused his own to be placed. The monument, after re- 
peatedly resisting the violence of curiosity, was broken into 
in 1810 by the French soldiery ; the statue was mutilated, and 
the yellow hair was cut from the broken skeleton, to be preserved 
in reliquaries and blown away by the wind. The children of 
Inez shared her habit of misfortune. From her brother, however, 
Alvaro Perez de Castro, the reigning house of Portugal directly 
descends. 

See Femao Ix)pe.s, Chronica del Hey Dorn Pedro (1735) ; Camoens, 
Os Lusiadas ; Antonio Ferreira's Ines de Castro, — the first regular 
tragedy of the Renaissance after the Sofonisba of Trissino ; Luis 
Velez de Guevara, Reinar despues de morir, an admirable play ; 
and Ferdinand Denis, Chroniques chevaleresques de VEspagne et du 
Portugal, 

CASTRO, JOXO DE (1500-1548), called by Camoens Castro 
Forte^ fourth viceroy of the Portuguese Indies, was the son of 
Alvaro de Castro, civil governor of Lisbon. A younger son, and 
destined therefore for the church, he became at an early age a 
brilliant humanist, and studied mathematics under Pedro 
Nunez, in company with the infante Dom Luis, son of Emanuel 
the First, with whom he contracted a life-long friendship. At 
eighteen he went to Tangier, where he was dubbed knight by 
Duarte de Menezes the governor, and there he remained several 
years. In 1 535 he accompanied Dom Luis to the siege of Tunis, 
where he had the honour of refusing knighthood and reward at 
the hands of the great emperor Charles V. Returning to Lisbon, 
he received from the king the small commandership of Sfto 
Pablo de Salvaterra in 1538. He was exceedingly poor, but his 
wife Lenor de Coutinho, a noble Portuguese lady, admired and 
appreciated her husband sufficiently to make light of their 
poverty^ Soon after this he left for the Indies in company with 
his uncle Garcia de Noronha, and on his arrival at Goa enlisted 
among the avmtureiroSf ‘‘ the bravest of the brave,” told off 
for the relief of Diu. In 1540 he served on an expedition under 
Kstevfto da Gama, by whom his son, Alvaro de Castro, a child 
of thirteen, was knighted, out of compliment to him. Returning 
if) Portugd, Jofio de Castro was named commander of a fleet, 
in 1543, to clear the European seas of pirates ; and in 1545 he 
was sent, with six sail, to the Indies, in the room of Martin de 
Sousa, who had been dismissed the viceroyalty. The next three 
yeardwere the hardest and most brilliant, as they were the last, 
of his Jife^juears of battle and struggle, of glory and sorrow, of 
sufferilqj|Mteriumph. Valiantly seconded by his sons (one 
was killed before Diu) and by Jo&o Masca- 
Castro achieved such popularity by the over- 
4liiik M^lahmud, iking of Gujarat, by the relief of Diu, and 
by defeat the great army of the Adil Khan, that he 
could contract a very large loan .wMi^xJthe Goa merchants on 


the simple security of his moustache. These great deeds were 
followed by the capture of Broach, by the complete subjugation 
of Malacca, and by the passage of Amtonio Moniz into Ceylon ; 
and in 1547 the great captain was appointed viceroy by JofiU) III., 
who had at last accepted him without mistrust. He did not live 
long to fill this charge, expiring in the arms of his friend, St 
Francis Xavier, on the 6th of June 1548. He was buried at Goa, 
but his remains were afterwards exhumed and conveyed to 
Portugal, to be reinterred under a splendid monument in the 
convent of Bemfica. 

See Jacinto Freire de Andrade, Vida de D, Jo3o de Castro (Lisbon, 
1651), English translation by Sir Peter Wyche (1664) ; Diogo de 
Couto, Decadas da Asia, vi. The Roteiros or logbooks of Castro's 
voyages in the East (Lisbon, 1833, 1843 and 1872) are of great 
interest. 

CASTROGIOVANNI (Arab. Kasr-Yani, a corruption of 
Castrum Ennae), a town and episcopal see of the province of 
Caltanisetta, Sicily, 95 m. by rail S.E. of Palermo, and 56 m. W. 
of Catania, situated 2605 ft. above sea-level, almost in the centre 
of the island, and commanding a magnificent view of the interior. 
Pop. (1901) 25,826. Enna was one of the cities of the Sicels, and 
the statement of Stephanus Byzantinus that it was colonized 
by Syracuse in 664 b.c. is improbable. The question is dis- 
cussed by E. Pais, Atakta (Pisa, 1891), 63. It does not appear 
in history before the time of Dionysius I. of Syracuse, who, 
after unsuccessful attempts, finally acquired possession of it by 
treachery about 397 b.c. Its natural position rendered it a 
fortress of great importance, and it is frequently mentioned in 
subsequent history. In 134-132 it was the headquarters of the 
slave revolt, and was only reduced by treachery. Cicero speaks 
of it as a place of some importance, but in imperial times it 
seems to have been of little account. In a.d. 837 the Saracens 
attempted to take it, but without success ; and it was again 
only by treachery that they were able to take it in 859. In 
1087 it fell into the hands of the Normans ; and the existing 
remains of fortifications are entirely medieval. There are 
indeed no remains of earlier days. The cathedral, founded in 
1307, is of some interest. There are no remains of the famous 
temple of Demeter, from which Verres, as Cicero tells us, re- 
moved the bronze statue of the goddess. The lake of Pergus, 
where Persephone, according to one of the myths, was carried 
off by Hades, lies 4 m. to the south. The myth itself must have 
had some local origin, but has had so much Greek detail grafted 
upon it that the very names of the earlier Sicel deities have 
been displaced. 

CASTRO URDIALES^ a seaport of northern Spain, in the 
province of Santander, situated on the bay of Biscay and at 
the head of a branch railway connected with the Bilbao-San- 
tander line. Pop. (1870) about 3500 ; (1900) I4>i9i* Castro 
Urdiales is a modem town, although its castle and parish church 
date from the middle ages. It was destroyed by the French in 
1813, but speedily rebuilt and fortified. Its rapid rise in popu- 
lation and prosperity dates from the increased development 
of iron-mining and railway communication which took place 
after 1879. Its chief industries are iron-mining, fishing, and the 
preservation of fish, especially sardines, in oil. Between 1894 
and 1904 the exports of iron ore rose from 277,200 tons to 
516,574 tons. 

CASTRO Y BELLVIS, OmLL^ DE (1569-1631), Spanish 
dramatist, was a Valencian by birth, and early enjoyed a re- 
putation as a man of letters. In 1591 he became a member 
of a local literary academy called the Nocturnos, At one time a 
captain of the coast-guard, at another the prot6g6 of Benavente, 
viceroy of Naples, who appointed him governor of Scigliano, 
patronized by Osuna and Olivares, Castro was nommated a 
knight of the order of Santiago in 1623. He settled at Madrid 
in 1626, and died there on the 28th of July 1631 in such poverty 
that hb funeral expenses were defrayed by charity. He prob- 
ably made the acquaintance of Lope de Vega at the festivals 
(1620-1622) held to commemorate the beatification and canon- 
ization of St Isidore, the patron saint of Madrid. On the latter 
occasioa Castrob octavos were awarded the first prize. Lope de 
Vega dedicated to him a celebrated play entitled Las Almenas 
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ie Taro (1619)^ and when Castro’s Comeditis yrext published in 
16x8-1621 he dedicated the first volume to Lope de Vega’s 
daughter. The drama that has made Castro’s reputation is 
Las Mocedades dd Cid (1599?), to the first part of which Corneille 
was largely indebted for the materials of his tragedy. The two 
parts of this play^ like all those by Castro^ have the genuine 
ring of the old romances ; and^ from their intense nationality^ 
no less than for their primitive poetry and flowing versification^ 
were among the most popular pieces of their day. Castro’s 
Fuerza de la costumbre is the source of Love's Care, a play as- 
cribed to Fletcher. He is also the reputed author of El Prodigio 
de los Montes, from which Calder6n derived El Mdgico prodigioso. 

Las Mocedades del Cid (Toulouse, 1890) and Jngratitud ^e amor 
Philadelphia, 1899) have been well edited by E. Merim6e and H. A. 
Kennert respectively. 

CASTRUCCIO CASTRACANI DEGLI ANTELMINELU (1281- 
1328), duke of Lucca, was by birth a Lucchese, and by descent 
and training a Ghibelline. Being exiled at an early age with 
his parents and others of their faction by the Guclphs, then in 
the ascendant, and orphaned at nineteen, he served as a con- 
dottiere under Philip IV. of France in Flanders, later with the 
Visconti in Lombardy, and in 1313 under the Ghibelline chief, 
Uguccione della Faggiuola, lord of Pisa, in central Italy. He 
assisted Uguccione in many enterprises, including the capture 
of Lucca (1314) and the victory over the Florentines at Monte- 
catini (1315). An insurrection of the Lucchese having led to 
the expulsion of Uguccione and his party, Castruccio regained 
liis freedom and his position, and the Ghibelline triumph was 
presently assured. Elected lord of Lucca in 1316, he warred 
incessantly against the Florentines, and was at first the faithful 
adviser and stiinch supporter of Frederick of Austria, who made 
him imperial vicar of Lucca in 1320. After the battle of 
Miihlbach he went over to the emperor Louis the Bavarian, 
whom he served for many years. In 1325 he defeated the 
Florentines at Altopascio, and was appointed by the emperor 
duke of Lucca, Pistoja, Vol terra and Luni, and two years later 
he captured Pisa, of which he was made imperial vicar. But, 
subsequently, liis relations with Louis seem to have grown less 
friendly and he was afterwards excommunicated by the papal 
legate in the interests of the Guelphs. At his death in 1328 the 
fortunes of his young children were wrecked in the Guelphic 
triumph. 

Niccold Machiavelli’s Life of Castruccio is a mere romance ; it 
was translated into French, with notes, by Dreux dc Radier in 1753. 
See Niccol6 Negrini, Vita di Castruccio (Modena, 1496) ; Winkler’s 
Castruccio, Herzog von Lucca (Berlin, 1897) ; also Gino Capponi’s 
Storia di Firenze, and G. Sforza, Castruccio Castracani deglt Antel- 
minelli in Lunigiana (Modena, 1891) ; S. de Sismondi, Histoire des 
fSpubliques italiennes (Brussels, 1838). 

CASTRUM MINERVAE (mod. Castro), an ancient town of the 
Sallentini in Calabria, 10 m. south of Hydruntum, with an 
ancient temple of Minerva, said to have been founded by Ido- 
meneus, who formed the tribe of the Sallentini from a mixture 
of Cretans, Illyrians and Italian Locrians. It is also said to have 
been the place where Aeneas first landed in Italy, the port of which 
he named Portus Veneris. The temple had lost some of its 
importance in Strabo’s day. 

CASUARINA^ a genus of trees containing about 30 species, 
chiefly AustraUan, but a few Indo-Malayan. The long whSp-like 
green branches are longitudinally groov^, and bear at the nodes 
whorls of small scale-leaves, the shoots resembling those of 
Equisetum (horse-tail). The flowers are unisexual ; the stamin- 
ate are lx>me in spikes, each flower consisting of a central stamen 
which is surrounded by two scale-like perianth-leaves. The 
pistillate are borne in dense spherical heads ; each flower stands 
in the axil of a bract and consists of two united carpels flanked 
by: a pair of bmcteoles ; the long styles hang out beyond the 
bracts, and the one-chambered ovary contains two ovules. 
In the fruit the bracteoles form two woody valves between 
which is a nut; the aggregate of fruits resemble small cones. 
Pollen is transferred by &e wind to the long styles. The pollen- 
tube does not penetrate the ovule through the micropyle but 
enters at the opposite end — ^the chalajui. This anonwy was 
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discovered by Dr M. Treub (see Annd. Jardin Baton. Buitenzorg, 
X. 1891), and is associated with a peculiar development of the 
ovule, and an increased number and peculiar form of the embryo- 
sacs (nacrospores). Treub proposed to separate Casuarina as 
a distinct group of Angiosperms, and suggested the following 
arrangement : — 

Angiospemae/P°™e‘‘'"‘‘^{MoSy°e"dons. 

I Chalazogamac (Casuarina), 

The names of the two subdivisions recall the manner of entrance 
of the pollen-tube. More recent investigations, chiefly by 
Nawaschin and Miss Benson, on members of the orders Betu- 
laceae, Fagaceae, Juglans and Ulmus, showed a recurrence 
in a greater or less degree of the various anomalies previously 
observed in Casuarina, and suggest that the affinity of Casuarina 
is with these orders of Dicotyledons. 

The wood is very liard, and several species are valuable timber 
trees. From a fancied resemblance of the wood to that of the 
oak these trees are known as “ oaks,” and the same species has 
different names in different parts such as “ she-oak,” “ swamp- 
oak,” '^shingle-oak,” “river-oak,” “ iron- wood, ”“bee^ wood,” &c. 

See J. H. Maiden, Useful Native Plants of Australia (London and 
Sydney, 1889). 

CASUISTRY (from the Lat. casus, a point of law), the art of 
bringing general moral principles to bear on particular actions. 
It is, in short, applied morality ; anybody is a casuist who 
reflects about his duties and tries to bring them into line with 
some intelligible moral standard. But morality at different 
times has worn very different dresses. It has sometimes been 
thought of as an outward law, sometimes as an inward disposi- 
tion ; and each of these rival conceptions has developed a 
casuistical method of its own. Believers in law have put their 
trust in authority or logic ; while believers in disposition chiefly 
look to our instinctive faculties — conscience, common-sense or 
sentiment. The legal is the older group, and to it the name of 
casuist is often exclusively reserved, generally with the implica- 
tion that its methods are too purely technical to commend 
themselves to mankind at large. But common-sense and con- 
science are quite as definite guides as logic or authority; and 
there seems no good reason for refusing to give the name of 
casuistry to their operations. 

The casuistry of primitive man is uncompromisingly legal. 
His morality is not yet separated from his religion ; and religion 
for him means the cult of some superior being — the king or priest 
of his tribe — whose person is charged with a kind of sacred 
electricity. “ His divinity is a fire, which, under proper restraints, 
confers endless blessings ; but if rashly touched, or allowed 
to break bounds, it burns or destroys what it touches. Hence 
the disastrous effects supposed to follow a breach of taboo ; 
the offender has thrust his hand into the divine fire, which shrivels 
up and consumes him on the spot” (Frazer, The Golden Bough, 
i. 169). Elaborate rules are accordingly drawn up to secure 
the maximum of benefit, and the minimum of inconvenience, 
from this sacred fire ; and in the application of these rules does 
savage casuistry consist. At a higher stage of civilization the 
god is no longer present in person but issues to his worshippers 
categorical commands. These logic must seize upon and develop 
as far as they will go ; for the breach of some trifling consequence 
of a rule might mean the loss of the deity’s favour. Hence the 
rise of sacred books among most Eastern peoples. On the 
Jewish Decalogue, for instance, follows the law, and on the law 
the rabbinical schools. Some of these will be stricter, and some 
laxer ; but on the whole all tend to “ aggravate ” the law — 
down to the point of forbidding the faithful to wear a girdle, 
or to kill a noxious insect on the Sabbath. Though indeed 
we might look nearer home than the Talmud for similar absur- 
dities ; most Puritan communities could furnish strange freaks 
of Sabbatarian casuistry. Nor have the Catholics been one 
whit behind them. Their scholastic doctors gravely discuss 
whether — since water is the “ matter ” of baptism — a soul 
can be made regenerate by milk, or rose-water or wine. 

At the opposite pole stood ancient Greece. Here ceremonial 
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casuistry- found no because there were no sacred books. 
" Among the Greeks writing never attained the consecration of 
religion. No system of doctrine and observance, no manuals 
containing auttoritative rules of morality, were ever transmitted 
in documentary form. In conduct they shrank from formulae. 
Unvarying rules petrified action ; the need of flexibility, of 
perpetual adjustment, was strongly felt ” (Butcher, The Greek 
Genius, p. 182). For this reason tjieir interest in ethical specu- 
lations was all the keener ; their great thinkers were endlessly 
engaged in settling what the relation ought to be between duty 
and self-interest. Ought one to swallow up the other — and, if 
«o, which should prevail ? Or was it possible to patch up a 
compromise between them ? The great Stoic philosophers 
took the austerest line, and held that duty should always arid 
everywhere be our only law. But it was one thing to enunciate 
such magnificent theories in a lecture, and quite another to 
apply them in the market-place. Casuistry came to the aid of 
average human nature — that is to say, pupils began to confront 
the master with hard cases taken from daily life. And more 
than one master was disposed to make large — even startlingly 
large — concessions to the exigencies of practice. This concrete 
side of moral philosophy came specially into evidence when 
Stoicism was transplanted to Rome. Cicero’s De Officiis abounds 
in the kind of question afterwards so warmly discussed by Dr 
Johnson and his friends. Is it ever right to tell a lie ? May a 
lawyer defend a client whom he knows to be guilty ? In selling 
my goods, is it enough not to disguise their shortcomings, or 
ought I candidly to admit them ? Seneca even made the 
discussion of such problems into a regular discipline, claiming 
that their concrete character gave an interest in morality to 
those who had no love for abstractions ; while they prevented 
those who had from losing themselves in the clouds. And M. 
Thamin maintains that, if his heroes did not form great characters, 
at any rate they taught the Roman child to train its conscience, i 
But, then, Cicero and Seneca took common-sense as their guide. 
They decided each problem on its merits, looking more to the 
spirit than to the letter, and often showing a practical sagacity 
worthy of Johnson himself. Quite in the great doctor’s spirit is 
Cicero’s counsel to his son, to hear what the philosophers had 
to say, but to decide for himself as a man of the world. Such 
advice could not be grateful to the philosophers themselves — 
then a definite professional class, not unlike the spiritual 
directors ” of a later Rome, who earned their bread by smoothing 
away the doubts of the scrupulous on all matters intellectual 
and moral. Their great weapon was their logic ; and a logician, 
as Pascal says, must be very unfortunate or very stupid if he 
cannot manage to find exceptions to every conceivable rule. 
In their hands casuistry became the art of finding such exceptions. 
rVom the Greek sophists they borrowed ingenious ways of 
playing off one duty against another, or duty in general against 
self-interest — leaving the doubter in the alternative of neglecting 
the one and being a knave, or neglecting the other and being a 
fool. Or else they raised a subtle distinction between the act 
and the intention. To get drunk for the sake of the drink was 
the mark of a beast ; but wine was a powerful stimulant to the 
brain, and to fuddle oneself in order to think great thoughts was 
worthy of a sage. No doubt these airy paradoxes were not 
always seriously taken; but it is significant that a common 
Roman proverb identified “ philosophizing ” {philosophatur) 
with thinking out some dirty trick. 

Christianity swept the whole discussion on to a higher plane. 
All the stress now fell on the disposition, not on the outwalk act. 
The good deeds of a just man were a natural consequence of his 
justice ; whereas a bad man was no whit the better, because he 
now and then deviated into doing right. Actions, in short, 
were of no account whatever, aparMAhom the character that 
produced them. “ All things ails law^l unto me,'* said St Paul, 
but all are not expedient.” And St Augustine sums the 
whole matter up in the famous phrase t ” Have charity, and do 
as thou wilt.” Narrow-minded Christian consciences, however, 
could not stay long on this level ; law was so very much more 
satisfyirig a guide than vague, elusive charity. And law in 


plenty was forthcoming, so soon as the Church devefeped the 
disci^ine of public confessions followed by appropriate p^wances 
for ea^ fault. At first the whole prooe^ir^ was informal and 
impulsive enough; but by the 7th century it had grown 
thoroughly stereotyped and formal. Lihri Poenitentiales began 
to appear — detailed lists of all possible sins, with the forfeit to 
be exacted from each. As public penance finally decayed, and 
auricular confession took its place, these were superseded by 
the Summae de Poenitentia, — law-books in the strictest sense. 
These were huge digests of all that popes, councils, primitive 
fathers had decided on every kind of question pertaining to the 
confessional — ^what exactly is a sin, what kind of questions the 
priests must ask, under what conditions he could give absolution. 
As such, they were eagerly welcomed by the clergy ; for a single 
magistrate, sitting in secret without appeal, necessarily grasps 
at whatever will Tighten his burden of respyonsibility. Nor was 
their complexity a stumbling-block. The medieval mind was 
only too prone to look on morality as a highly technical art, 
^uite as difficult as medicine or chancery law — a path where 
wayfaring men were certain to err, with no guide but their 
unsophisticated conscience. What could they possibly do but 
cling to their priest with a ” blind and unexpressed faith ” ? 

Against this state of things the Reformation was a violent 
protest. Catholicism increasingly took for granted that a man 
imperilled his soul by thinking for himself ; Protestantism 
replied that he could certainly lose it, if he left his thinking to 
another. For it is to the individual conscience that God spe^s ; 
through the struggles of the individual conscience He builds up 
a strong and stable Christian character. “ A man may be a 
heretic in the truth,” says Milton in his Areopagtiica (1644), 
” if he believes things only because his pastor says so, or the 
Assembly so determines, without knowing other reason, though 
his belief be true, yet the very truth he hoTds becomes his heresy. 
There is not any burden that some would not gladlier post off 
to another tlian the charge and care of their religion. A wealthy 
man, addicted to his pleasures and his profits, finds religion to be 
a traffic so entangled, and of so many piddling accounts, that 
of all mysteries he cannot skill to keep a stock going upon that 
trade. What does he therefore but resolve to give over toiling, 
and find himself some factor, to whose care and conduct he may 
commit the whole managing of his religious affairs — some divine 
of note and estimation that must be. To him he adheres, resigns 
the ’whole warehouse of his religion with all the locks and keys 
into his custody, and indeed makes the very person of that man 
his relkion. So that a man may say his religion is now no more 
within himself, but is become a dividual moveable, which goes or 
comes near him, according as that good man frequents the house.” 

Twelve years after the Areopagtiica lappeared Pascal’s 
Provincial Letters (1656-1657). These deal with the casuists 
of the Counter-Reformation in the spirit of Milton, laying espe- 
cial stress on the artificiality of their methods and the laxity 
of their results. Not, of course, that they meant deliberate 
evil ; Pascal expressly credits them with good intentions. But 
they were drawn, almost to a man, from Italy or Spain, the 
two countries least alive to the spirit of the Reformation; 
and most of them were Jesuits, the order that set out to be 
nothing Protestantism was, and everything that Protestantism 
was not Hence they were resolutely opposed to any idea of 
reform ; for to begin making changes in the Church’s system 
would be a tacit admission that Luther had some show of 
reason on his side. On the other hand, they would certainly 
lose their hold on the laity, unless some kind of diange were 
made ; for many of the Church’s rules were obsolete, and 
others far too severe to impose on the France of Monta^fne 
or even the Spain of Cervantes. Thus caught between two foes 
the casuists developed a highly ingenbus method, not unlike 
that of the Roman Stoics, for eviscerating the substance of a 
rule while leaving its shadow carefully intact The next 
was to force the confessors to accept their lax intespretatiem 
of the law ; and this was accomplished by their famous theory 
of prob^HUsm-^xst taught in Spain about 1580. This made 
it a grave sin in the priest to refuse absolutioiii whenever there 
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was some ^ood reason for giving it even when tiiere were other 
and better reasons for refusing it. This principle does not 
deserve all the abuse that has been lavished upon it. It secured 
uniformity in the confessional, and tbereoy protected the 
pmitent from the caprices of individual priests ; and by de- 
priving these of responsibility, it forced penitent ba^ on 
himsdf. But the gain was more than counterbalanced by the 
evil. The less the Giurch could expect from its penitents, the 
more it was driven to trust to tibe miraculous efficiency of sacra- 
mental grace. Once get a sinner to confession, and the whole 
work was done. However bad his natural disposition, the 
magical words of absolution would make him a new man. As 
for most penitents, all they cared for was to sc^e through by 
the skin of dieir teeth. Casuistry might insist that it only 
proposed to fix the minimum of a minimum, and beg them for 
their soul’s sake to aim a little higher. Human nature seldom 
resists the charms of a fixed standard — least of all when it is 
applied by a live judge in a visible court. If the priest must be 
satisfied with little, why be at the trouble of offering more ? 
For this reason, probabilism found vigorous opponents in 
Bossuet and other eminent divines ; and various of its excesses 
were condemned by the popes during the latter half of the 
17th century. After a long eclipse it was finally re-established, 
though in a very modified form, by Alfonso liguori about the 
middle of the i8th centuiy. 

In Protestant countries casuistry shrank and dwindled, 
though works on the subject continued to be written both in 
Germany and England during the 17 th century. The best-known 
of the Anglican books is Jeremy Taylor’s Ductor Dubiiantium 
(1660). But the Protestant casuist never pretended to speak 
authoritatively ; all he did was to give his reasons, and leave 
the decision to the conscience of his readers. “In all this 
discourse,” says Bishop Sanderson, one of the best of the 
English writers, “ I take it upon me not to write edicts/ but to 
give my advice.” Very soon, however, these relics of casuistry 
were swept away by the rising tide of common-sense. The 
1 8th century loved to discuss hard cases of conscience, as a 
very cursory glance at Fielding’s novels (i 742-1 751) or Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson (1791) will show. But the age was incurably 
suspicious of attempts to deal with such difficulties on any 
kind of technical system. Pope was never tired of girding at 
“ Morality by her false guardians drawn, 

Chicane in furs, and casuistry in lawn " ; 
while Fielding has embodied the popular conception of a casuist 
in Parson Thwackum and Philosopher Square, both of whom 
only take to argument when they want to reason themselves 
out of some obvious duty. ^ Still more outspoken is the Savoy- 
ard vicar in the JUmile (1762) of Jean Jacques Rousseau : 
“ Whence do I get my rules of action ? I find them in my 
heart. All I feel to be good is good ; all I feel to be evil is evil. 
Conscience is the best of casuists ; it is only when men wish 
to cheat it that they fly to logical quibbles.” Extravagant 
as this sentiment sounds, it paved the way to better things. 
The great object of 17th-century moralists had been to fmd 
some general princi{ 4 e ifrom which the whole of ethics could be 
deduced; common-sense, by turning its back on abstract 
principles of every kind, forced the philosophers to come down 
to the solid earth, and start by inquiring how the world does 
make up its mind in fact. During the last two centuries de- 
duction has gone steadily out, and psychology come in. Ethics 
have become more distinctively a science, instead of an awkward 
hybrid between a science and an art ; their business has been 
to investigate what moral conduct is, not to lay down the law 
as to what it c^ht to be. Hence they deliberately refuse to 
engage in casuistry of the old-fashioned sort Further^ it is 
increasingly felt that ethical judgments do not dqiend on 
reason alone, but involve every element in our character ; and 
that ^e real problem practical morality is to establish a 
harmonious beJance between the intelligence and the feelings 
— to make a man’s “ I think this is right ” correspond with his 
" I feel that it is sa” Whether systematic traming can do 
anything to moke the attainment of this bakmce easier is a 
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question that has lately engaged the attention of many educa- 
tional reformers ; and whatever future casuistry may still have 
before it would seem to lie along the lines indicated by th^. 

There is an excellent study of the ancient casuists by M. Kupaotkd 
Thamin. Un Probidme moral dans VanHquiU (Paris, 1^84). For the 
Homan Catholic casuists see D611inger und Keusch, Moraistreiii^ 
keittn %m siebseknlsn Jakrhundert (2 vols.. Kordlingen, 1889), a^ 
various articles (“ Casuistik/’ *' Ethik/* ** Moralsysteme/* dc.) in 
Wetser and Welte's KirchenUxioon (Freiburg, 1880-1896). See 
also the editions of Pascal’s Provincial Letters, by John de Soy res 
(with English notes, Cambridge, 1880), and A, Molinier (2 vols., 
Paris, l^i). The Anglican casuists are discussed in >^ewt*ll, 
Lectures on Moral Philosophy (London, 1862). For general reflec- 
tions on the subject see the appendix to Jowett's edition of the 
Epistle to the Romans (London, 1855). Most modem text-books on 
ethics devote some attention to the matter — notably F. H. Bradley 
in his Ethical Studies (London, 1876). See also Hastings Hashdalf, 
Theory of Good and Evil (2 vols., 0>rford, 1907). (Sr. C.) 

CASUS BELLI» the technical term for cases in which a state 
holds itself justified in making war, if a certain course to which 
it objects is persisted in. Interference with the full exercise 
of a nation’s rights or independence, an affront to its dignity, 
an unredressed injury, are instances of casus belli. Most of the 
new compulsory treaties of arbitration entered into by Great 
Britain and other states exclude from their application cases 
affecting the “ vital interests ” or “ national honour ” of the 
contracting states. These may therefore be considered as a sort 
of definition of casus belli in so far as the high contracting 
parties to them are concerned. 

CAT,^ properly the name of the well-known domesticated 
feline animal usually termed by naturalists Felts domestica, but 
in a wider sense employed to denote all the more typical members 
of the family Felidae, According to the New English Dictionary , 
although the origin of the word “ cat ” is unknown, yet the name 
is found in various languages as far back as they can be traced. 
In old Western Germanic it occurs, for instance, so early as from 
A.i). 400 to 450 ; in old High German it is chazza or caieroy and in 
Middle German kattaro. Both in Gaelic and in old French it is 
cat, although sometimes taking the form of chater in the latter ; 
the Gaelic designation of the European wild cat being cat fiad- 
haich. In Welsh and Cornish the name is cath. If Martial’s 
caitae refer to this animal, the earliest Latin use of the name 
dates from the 1st century of our era. In the work of Palladius 
on agriculture, dating from about the year a.d. 350, reference is 
made to an animal called calus or catius, as l^ing useful in 

^ The word “ cat ” is applied to various objects, in all cases an 
application ol the name of the animal. , in medieval siegecraft the 
** cat " (Med. Lat. chattus or gatlus, chatta or gatta, in Fr. chat or chat- 
chasieil) was a movable pent-house ijs(?(l to protect besiegers when 
approaching a wall or gateway, for the piiqx)S€ of sap])ing, mining 
or direct attack, or to cover a ram or other battering-engine. The 
word is also sometimes applied to a heavy titled with iron 

spikes or projections to be thrown down upon besiegers, and to the 
large work known as a •'cavalier.” "Cat” or "cat-head,** in 
nautical usage, is the projecting beam on the Imjws of a ship used to 
clear the an^or from the sides of the vessel wlicn weighed. The 
stock of rive anchor rests on the cat-head when hung outside the 
ship. The name is also used of a type of a vessel, now obsolete, 
and formerly used in the coal and timber trade on the north-cast 
coast of England ; it had a d«?p waist and narrow stem ; it is .still 
applied to a small rig of sailing boats, with a single mast stepped 
far forward, with a fore and aft sail. Among other objects also 
known by the name of ** cat ” is the small piece of wood pointed at 
either end used in the game of tip-cat, and the Instrument of punish- 
ment, generally known as the " cat o' nine tails,** This consists of 
a handle of wood or rope, about 18 in. long, with nine knotted cords 
or tboBgs, The xnultix>lication of thongs for purposes of flogging is 
found in the old Roman flagellum, a scourge, which liad sometimes 
three thongs with bone or bronze knots fastened to them. The 
“ cat ** was the r<^lar instrument with which floggings were per* 
lortned in the British army and navy. Since the abolition of flogging 
in the services, the use of the cat is now restricted to certain classes 
of offenders in military prisons (Army Act 1881, § 133)* In the 
English criminal law, where corporal punishment is ordered by the 
court for certain criminal offences, the " cat *’ is used only where 
the prisoner is over sixteen years of age. It may not be used except 
when actuafly ordered in the sentence, and must be of a pattern 
afmroved by a secretary of state. Further floggings are inflicted 
with the cat ** upon convicted prisoners for breaches of discipline 
in prison. They must be ordered by the visitors of the prison and 
commed by tM home secretary. 
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granaries for (^tching mice. This usage, coupled with the 
existence of a distinct term in Gaelic for the wild species, leaves 
little doubt that the word “cat” properly denotes only the 
domesticated species. This is confinned by the employment in 
Byzantine Greek of the term Karros or xarra to designate 
domesticated cats brought from Egypt. It should be added that 
the aikovp6$ of the Greeks, frequently translated by the older 
Mrriters as “ cat,” r^lly refers to the marten-cat, which appears 
to have been partially domesticated by the ancients ana em- 
ployed for mousing. 

As regards the origin of the domesticated cats of western 
Europe, it is well known that the ancient Egyptians were in the 
habit of domesticating (at least in some degree) the Eg5rptian 
race of the African wild cat (Felts ocreata manictdata\ and also 
of embalming its remains, of which vast numbers have been 
found in tombs at Beni Hasan and elsewhere in Egypt. These 
Egyptian cats are generally believed by naturalists to have had 
a large share in the parentage of the European breeds, which 
have, however, in many cases been crossed to a greater or less 
extent with the European wild cat (F. catus). 

One of the features by which the Egj^'ptian differs from the 
European wild cat is the longer and less bushy tail ; and it has 
been very generally considered that the same feature is character- 
istic of European domesticated cats. According, however, to Dr 
E. Hamilton, “ the measurement of a numl^r of tails of the 
[European] wild cat and of the domestic cat gives a range 
between ii in. and 14^ in., the longer length being quite as often 
found in the wild ctfts as in the domestic. The bushy appearance 
depends entirely on the length of the fur, and accords with the 
thick fur of the rest of the body of the wild cat, while in the 
domestic race the fur both on the body and tail is thinner and 
softer.” 

Possibly those domesticated cats with unusually short and 
bushy tails may have a larger share of European wild-cat blood ; 
while, conversely, such wild cats as show long tails may have a 
cross of domesticated blood. 

More importance was attached by Dr A. Nehring of Berlin 
(SB, Ges. Naturjor,, Berlin, 1887) to the colour of the soles of 
the hind-feet as a means of determining the relationship of the 
domesticated cat of Europe. According to his observations, in 
the Egyptian wild cat the pads of the toes are wholly black, 
while the black extends back either continuously or in long 
stripes as far as the calcaneum or heel-bone. In the European 
wild cat, on the other hand, the black is limited to a small round 
spot on the pads, while the colour of the hair as far back as the 
heel-bone is yellowish or yellowish-grey. Since in all domesticated 
cats retaining the colouring of the wild species the soles of the 
hind-feet correspond in this particular with the Egyptian rather 
than with the European wild cat, the presumption is in favour of 
their descent from the former rather than from the Idtter. 

Later, Dr Nehring (op, ciU 1889) came to the conclusion that 
the domesticated cat has a dual parentage, one stock coming 
from south-eastern Asia and the other from north-eastern Africa ; 
in other words, from a domesticated Chinese cat (itself derived 
from a wild Chinese species) on the one hand, and from the 
Egyptian cat on the other. The ordinary domesticated cats of 
Europe are, however, mainly of African origin, although they 
have largely crossed, especially in Germany (and probably also in 
Great Britain), with the wild cat. The same author was likewise 
of opinion that the domestication or taming of various species of 
wild cats took place chiefly among nationalities of stationary or 
non-nomadic habits who occupied themselves with agricultural 
pursuits, since it would be of vital importance that their stores 
of grain should be adequately protected from the depredations 
of rats and mice. 

The foregoing opinion as to the dual parentage of our domestic- 
ated cats receives support from observations made many years 
ago by E. Bly th, which have recently been endorsed and amplified 
by R. I. Pocock (Proc, Zool, Soc, London, 1907). According to 
these observations, two distinct types of so-c^led tabby cats are 
recognizable. In the one the pattern consists of narrow vertical 
stripes, and in the other of longitudinal or obliquely longitudinal 


stripes, which, on the sides of the body, tend to assume a spiral 
or subAnrcular arrangement characteristic of the blotched tabby. 
This latter type appears to be the true “ tabby ” ; since that word 
denotes a pattern like that of watered silk. One or other of these 
types is to be found in cats of almost all breeds, whether Persian, 
short-haired or Manx ; and there appear to be no intermediate 
stages between them. Cats of the striped type are no doubt 
descended from the European and North African wild cats ; 
bi^t the origin of cats exhibiting the blotched pattern appears to 
be unknown. As it was to a cat of the latter kind that Linnaeus 
gave the name of Felis catus, Pocock urges that this title is not 
available for the European wild cat, which he would call Felis 
sylvesiris. Without accepting this proposed change in nomen- 
clature, which is liable to lead to confusion without any com- 
pensating advantage, it may be suggested that the blotched 
tabby type represents Dr Nehring’s presumed Chinese element 
in the cat’s parentage, and that the missing wild stock may be 
one of the numerous phases of the leopard-cat (F, bengalensis), 
in some of which an incipient spiral arrangement of the markings 
may be noticed on the shoulder. 

As to the introduction of domesticated cats into Europe, the 
opinion is very generally held that tame cats from Egypt were 
imported at a relatively early date into Etruria by Phoenician 
traders ; and there is decisive evidence that these animals were 
established in Italy long before the Christian era. The progeny 
of these cats, more or less crossed with the indigenous species, 
thence gradually spread over Europe, to become mingled at some 
period, according to Dr Nehring’s hypothesis, with an Asiatic 
stock. The earliest written record of the introduction of 
domesticated cats into Great Britain dates from about a.d. 936, 
when Hywcl Dda, prince of South Wales, enacted a law for their 
protection. “ The Romans,” writes Dr Hamilton, “ were 
probably the original introducers of this cat, and as the final 
evjicuation of Britain by that nation took place under the 
emperor Valentinian about a.d. 436, the period of its introduc- 
tion may certainly be dated some 500 years previous to the Welsh 
chronicle and even much earlier.” It is added that the remains 
of cats from Roman villas at Silchester and Dursley are probably 
referable to the domesticated breed. 

Before proceeding to notice some of the different types of 
domesticated cats, a few lines may be devoted to the wild 
European species, F, catus. Beyond stating that in colour it 
conforms very closely to the striped phase of domesticated tabby, 
it will be unnecessary to describe the species. Its geographical 
range was formerly very extensive, and included Great Britain, 
France, the Netherlands, Switzerland, Germany, Bohemia, 
Hungar)’^, Poland, Transylvania, Galicia, the Caucasus as far as 
the Caspian, southern Russia, Italy, Spain, Greece, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Servia, and portions of central and northern Asia. “ At 
the present time,” observes Dr Hamilton, “ the wild cat has 
become almost extinct in many of the above districts. Examples 
may perhaps occasionally still be found in the uninhabited 
forests of Hungary and Transylvania, and occasionally in Spain 
and Greece, as well as in the Caucasus and in some of the Swiss 
cantons, but the original race has in most countries interbred 
with the domestic cat wherever the latter has penetrated.” In 
Great Britain wild cats survive only in some of the Scottish 
forests, and even there it is difficult to decide whether pure-bred 
specimens are extant. Remains of the wild cat occur in English 
caverns ; while from those of Ireland (where the wild species has 
apparently been unknown during the historic period) have been 
obtained jaws and teeth which it has been suggested are referable 
to the Egyptian rather than to the European wild cat. Such a 
determination is, however, extremely hazardous, even if it be 
admitted that the remains of cats from the rock-fissures of 
Gibraltar pertain to Felis ocreata. 

The favourite haunts of the wild cat are mountain forests 
where masses or rocks or cliffs are interspersed with trees, the 
crevices in these rocks or the hollow trunks of trees affording 
sites for the wild cat’s lair, where its young are produced and 
reared! In the Spanish plains, however, ^e young are often 
produced in nests built in trees, cnt am(mg tall bamboos in 
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Plate I. 




Fig. r. — skins OF THE Bl.OJ'CHED DOMESTIC CAT, 
SHOWING SOME OF THE VARIATIONS TO WHICH 
THE PATTERN IS LIABLE. (Cl. Fig. 5 on Plate II.) 



Fig. 2.— skins OF THE STRIPED DOMESTIC CAT, GIVING 
THE ■■ TICKED” BREED AND A PARTIALLY ALBINO 
SPECIMEN. (Cf. Fig. 4 on Plate II.) 



Fig. 3.- skins OF THE EUROPEAN WILD CAT, FROM 
ROSS-SHIRE, SCOTLAND. (Cf. Fig. i on I’latc 11.) 


N ote . — Of the two types of colouration found in modem domestic cats, the striped type obviously corresponds to the original 
wild cat as seen in various parts of North Europe to-day. The origin of the blotched as a special type is wholly unknown. 

(Photos from Plates VIII., IX. and X., P.Z.S., 1907, by permission of the Zoological Society of London.) 
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cane-brakes. To fight lUce a wild cat ” is proverbial^ and wild 
cats are described as some of the most ferocious and untamable 
of all animals. How far this untamable character lends sup- 
port to the view of the origin of our domesticated breeds has 
not yet been determined. Hares^ rabbits, field-mice, water- 
rats, rats, squirrels, moles, game-birds, pigeons, and small 
birds, form the chief food of the wild cat. 

Apart from the above-mentioned division of the striped 
members of both groups into two types according to the pattern 
of their markings, the domesticated cats of western Europe 
are divided into a short-haired and a long-haired group. Of 
these, the former is the one which bears the closest relationship 
to the wild cats of Africa and of Europe, the latter being an 
importation from the East. The striped (as distinct from the 
blotched) short-haired tabby is probably the one most nearly 
allied to the wild ancestors, the stripes being, however, to a 
great extent due to the European wild cat. In one direction 
the tabby shows a tendency to melanism which culminates in 
complete blackness, while in the other direction there is an 
equally marked tendency to albinism; grey cats, which may 
be regarded as tabbies whose stripes have disappeared, forming 
the connecting link between the tabby and the white cat. A 
mixture of the melanistic with the albmistic type will of course 
give rise to parti-coloured cats. A third colour-phase, the 
“ erythristic ” or red, is represented by the sandy cat, the 
female of which takes the form of the ** tortoise-shell,’* char- 
acterized, curiously enough, by the colour being a blend of black, 
white, and sandy. The so-called orange tabby is one phase of 
the erythristic type. 

As to long-haired cats, there appear originally to have been 
two closely-allied strains, the Angora and the Persian, of which 
the former has been altogether replaced in western Europe by 
the latter. That these long-haired cats have an ancestry, to 
some extent at any rate distinct from the ordinary short-haired 
breeds, is practically certain, and it has been suggested that 
they are derived from the ‘‘manul** cat, or Pallas’s ca,t (Felts 
manul), of the deserts of central Asia, which is a long-haired 
and bushy-tailed species with comparatively slight striping. 
The fact that in tabby Persians the body-markings are never 
so strong as in the short-haired breeds is in some degree con- 
firmatory of this, as suggesting descent from a nearly whole- 
coloured type. At the present day, however, Persians exhibit 
nearly all the colour and pattern types of the short-haired 
breeds, the “ orange Persian ** representing the erythristic 
phase. 

Turning to the tailless or so-called Manx cats, in which the tail 
should be represented merely by a tuft of hair without any 
remnant of bone, it seems that the strain is to be met with in 
many parts of Russia, and there is a very general opinion that 
it originally came from Japan or some other far eastern country. 
Throughout Japan, China, Siam, and ^he Malay countries, normal 
long-tailed cats are indeed seldom seen. Instead of these are 
cats with more or less abbreviated tails, showing in greater or 
less degree a decided kink or bend near the tip. In other cases 
the tail is of the short curling type of that of a bulldog ; some- 
times it starts quite straight, but divides in a fork-like manner 
near the tip ; and in yet other instances it is altogether wanting, 
as in the typical Manx cats. These kink-tailed or tailless cats 
are moreover smaller in size than the ordinary short-tailed breeds, 
with rather longer hair, whose texture approaches that of rabbit- 
fur, and a cry said to be like that of the jungle-cat (F. chaus) 
of India and Africa, and more dog-like habits. Unless the jungle- 
cat, which is a nearly whole-coloured spedes, can claim the 
position^ the ancest^ of these Manx-Malay cats is still unknown. 
Kink-tailed cats, it should be added, are also known from 
liadagascar. 

Am^ the domesticated cats of India a spotted type of 
colouring, with a more or less dedded tendency for the spots 
to coidesce htto stripes, is very noticeable ; and it is probable 
diat these cats are derived from the spotted Indian desert-cat 
witii a certain amdmrt of crossing' frpm other spedes. 
ne so-cdled F. of India is probamjr baSed on cats of 
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this type which have reverted to the wild state. Other Indian 
cats with a tawny or fulvous type of colouring are probably the 
more or less modified descendants of the jungle-cat. From the 
same stock may be derived the Abyssinian breed, in which the 
ears are relatively large and occasionally tipped with long hairs 
(thus recalling the tufted ears of the jungle-cat). The colour is 
typically reddish-brown, each individual hair being “ ticked ** 
like that of a wild rabbit, whence the popular name of “ bunny 
cat.” Another African breed is the Mombasa cat, in which 
the hair is reported to be unusually short and stiff. 

By far the most remarkable of all the Old World domesticated 
breeds is, however, the royal Siamese cat, which almost certainly 
has an origin quite distinct from that of the ordinary European 
breeds ; this being rendered evident not only by the peculiar 
type of colouring, but likewise by the cr}’', which is quite un- 
mistakable. Siamese cals may have the tail either straight 
or kinked, but whether the latter feature belongs of right to 
the breed, or has been acquired by crossing with the ordinary 
black and tabby kink-tailed cats of the country, is not known. 
In the royal Siamese breed the head is rather long and pointed, 
the body also elongated with relatively slender limbs, the coat 
glossy and close, the eyes blue, and the general colour some 
shade of cream or pink, with the face, ears, feet, under-parts, and 
tail chocolate or seal-brown. There is however a wholly 
chocolate-coloured strain in which the eyes are yellow. The 
most remarkable feature about the breed is that the young are 
white. The kittens,” observes a lady writer, “ are bom 
absolutely white, and in about a week a faint pencilling comes 
round the ears, and gradually all the points come. At four or 
five months they are lovely, as generally they retain their baliy 
whiteness, which contrasts well with their almost black ears, 
deep-brown markings, and blue eyes.” In constitution these 
cats are extremely delicate. The blue eyes and the white coat 
of the kitten indicate that the Siamese breed is a semi-albino, 
which when adult tends towards melanism, such a combination 
of characters being apparently unknown in anv other animal. 
If the frequent presence of a kink in the tailH^e an inherent 
feature, the breed is evidently related to the other kink-tailed 
Malay cats which, as already stated, have a cry differing from 
that of European cats. Should this be so, then if the ordinary^ 
Malay cats are the descendants of the jungle-cat, we shall have 
to assign the same ancestry to the Siamese breed. 

Although definite information on this point is required, it 
seems probable that the southern part of North America and 
South America possessed certain native domesticated breeds of 
cats previous to the European conquest of the country ; and 
if this be so, it will be obvious that these breeds must be derived 
from indigenous wild species. One of these breeds is the Para- 
guay cat, which when adult weighs only about three pounds, 
and is not more than a quarter the size of an ordinary cat. 
The body is elongated, and the hair, especially on the tail, short, 
shiny and close. This small size ana elongated form suggest 
origin from the jaguarondi (F. jaguarondi)^ a chestnut-colourod 
wild species; but information appears to be lacking with 
regard to the colouring of the domesticated breed. Another 
South American breed is said to be free from the hideous cater- 
wauling ” of the ordinary cat. In old days New Mexico was the 
home of a breed of hairless cats, said to have been kept by the 
ancient Aztecs, but now well-nigh if not completely extinct. 
Although entirely naked in summer, these cats developed in 
winter a sli^t growth of hair on the back and the ridge of the 
tail. 

Literature. — St George Mivart, The Cat (London, i88i) ; R. 
Lydekker, **Cats,” in Attends Naturalists* Library (1888); E, 
Hamilton, The Wild Cat of Europe (London, 1896) ; Frances Simpson, 
The Book of the Cat (London, 1903). (R. L.*) 

OATABOLI8M9 or Katabolism (Gr. ^ara, down, ySoArJ, a 
tJirow), the biological term for the reverse of anabolism, namely 
the breaking down of complex into simpler substances, destructive 
metabolism (see Physioix>gy). 

GATAiOLYSM (Gr. uaraxXvirfiAs, a deluge), a great flood or 
deluge (q*v,). The term is used in geology to denote an 

v. 16 a 
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overwhelming catastrophe which has produced sudden changes 
in the earth’s surface ; and also, figuratively, of any great and 
violent change which sweeps away the existing social or political 
order. 

CATACOMB, a subterranean excavation for the interment 
of the dead or burial-vault. In this sense the word ** catacomb ” 
has gained universal acceptance, and has found a place in most 
modem langu^es. The original term, catacumhae, however, 
had no connexion with sepulture, but was simply the name of a 
particular locality in the environs of Rome. It was derived from 
the Greek Kara and KVftjSiy, “a hollow,” and had reference to the 
natural configuration of the ground. In the district that bore 
this designation, lying close to the Appian Way, the basilica of 
San Sebastiano was erected, and the extensive burial-vaults 
beneath that church — in which, according to tradition, the 
bodies of the apostles St Peter and St Paul rested for a year and 
seven months previous to their removal to the basilicas which 
bear their names — were, in very early times, called from it 
coemeterium ad catacunibas, or caiacunibas alone. From the 
celebrity of this cemetery as an object of pilgrimage its name 
became extensively known, and in entire forgetfulness of the 
origin of the word, catacumhae came to be regarded as a generic 
appellation for all burial-places of the same kind. This extension 
of the term to Christian burial-vaults generally dates from the 
9th century, and obtained gradual currency through the Christian 
world. The original designation of these places of sepulture is 
crypta or coemeterium. 

The largest number of Christian catacombs belong to the 3rd 
and the early part of the 4th centuries. The custom of sub- 
terranean interment gradually died out, and entirely ceased with 
the sack of Rome by Alaric, a.d. 410. “ The end of the catacomb 
graves,” writes Mommsen {Coni, Rev., May 1871), ** is intimately 
connected with the end of the powerful city itself. . . . Poverty 
took the place of wealth, ... the traditions of the Christian 
tomb-architects sank into utter insignificance, and the expanse 
of the wasted Campagna now offered room enough to bury the 
few bodies, witW)ut having to descend as once far down below the 
surface of the earth.” The earliest account of the catacombs, 
that of St Jerome narrating his visits to them when a schoolboy 
at Rome, about a.d. 354, shows that interment in them was even 
then rare if it had not been altogether discontinued ; and the 
poet Prudentius’s description of the tomb of the Christian 
martyr Hippolytus, and the cemetery in which it stood, leads us 
to the same conclusion. With the latter part of the 4th century 
a new epoch in the history of the catacombs arose^ — that of 
religioiw reverence. In the time of Pope Damasus, a.d. 366-384, 
the catacombs had begun to be regarded with special devotion, 
and had become the resort of large bands of pilgrims, for whose 
guidance catalogues of the chief burial-places and the holy men 
buried in them were drawn up. Some of these lists are still 
extant.^ Pope Damasus himself displayed great zeal in adapting 
the catacombs to their new purpose, restoring the works of art 
on the walls, and renewing the epitaphs over the graves of the 
martyrs. In this latter work he employed an engraver named 
Furius Philocalus, the exquisite beauty of whose characters 
enables the smallest fragment of his work to be recognized at a 
glance. This gave rise to extensive alterations in their con- 
struction and decoration, which has much lessened their value 
as authentic memorials of the religious art of the 2nd and 3rd 
centuries. Subsequent popes manifested equal ardour, with the 
same damaging results, in the repair and adornment of the 
catacombs, and many of the paintings covering their walls, 
which have been assigned to the period of their original construc- 
tidn, are really the work of these later times. The catacombs 

' The most important of these lists are the two Itineraries belonging 
to the first half of the 7 th century, in the Salzburg library. One 
still earlier, but less complete, appears in the Notitia Urbis Romae, 
under the title Index CoemeUfiorum, Another Itinerary, preserved at 
Einsiedeln, printed by Mabillon, dates from the latter half of the 
same century. That found in the works of William of Malmesbury 
(Hardy’s ed. vol. ii. pp. 539-544) appears to be copied from it, or 
bothmgy be from the same source. De Rossi gives a comparative 
Iti^n^es and other similar lists. 


shared in the devastation of Rome by the Goths under Vitiges 
in the 6th century and by the Lombards at a later period ; and 
I partly through the spoliation of these barbarian invaders, partly 
! through the neglect of those who should have been their guardians, 
they sank into such a state of decay and pollution that, as the 
only means of preserving the holy remains they enshrined from 
further desecration, Pope Paul I., in the latter part of the 8th 
century, and Pope Paschal, at the beginning of the 9th, entered 
upon the work of the translation of the relics, which was 
vigorously carried on by successive pontiffs until the crypts were 
almost entirely despoiled of their dead. The relics having been 
removed, the visits of pilgrims naturally ceased, and by degrees 
the very existence of those wonderful subterranean cemeteries 
was forgotten. Six centuries elapsed before the accidental 
discovery of a sepulchral chamber by some labourers digging 
for pozzolana earth (May 31, 1578) revealed to the amazed 
inhabitants of Rome “ the existence,” to quote a contemporary 
record, “ of other cities concealed beneath their own suburbs.” 
Baronius, the ecclesiastical historian, was one of the first to visit 
the new discovery, and his Annals in more than one place 
evidence his just appreciation of its importance. The true 
‘‘ Columbus of this subterranean world,” as he has been aptly 
designated, was the indefatigable Antonio Bosio (d. 1629), who 
devoted his life to the personal investigation of the catacombs, 
the results of which were given to the world in 1632 in a huge 
folio, entitled Roma sotterranea, profusely illustrated with rude 
but faithful plans and engravings. This was republished in a 
Latin translation with considerable alterations and omissions by 
Paolo Aringhi in 1651 ; and a century after its first appearance 
the plates were reproduced by Giovanni Bottari in 1737, and 
illustrated with great care and learning. Some additional 
discoveries were described by Marc Antonio Boldetti in his 
Osservazioni, published in 1720 ; but, writing in the interests of 
the Roman Church with an apologetic, not a scientific object, 
truth was made to bend to polemics, and little addition to our 
knowledge of the catacombs is to be gained from his other- 
wise important work. The French historian of art, Seroux 
d’Agincourt, 1825, by his copious illustrations, greatly facilitated 
the study of the architecture of the catacombs and the works of 
art contained in them. The works of Raoul Rochette display a 
comprehensive knowledge of the whole subject, extensive 
reading, and a thorough acquaintance with early Christian art 
so far as it could be gathered from books, but he was not an 
original investigator. The great pioneer in the path of inde- 
pendent research, which, with the intelligent use of documentary 
and historical evidence, has led to so vast an increase in our 
acquaintance with the Roman Catacombs, was Padre Marchi 
of the Society of Jesus. His work, Monumenti delle arti christiane 
primitive, is the first in which the strange misconception, 
received with unquestioning faith by earlier writers, that the 
catacombs were exhausted sand-pits adapted by the Christians 
to the purpose of interment, was dispelled, and the true history 
of their formation demonstrated. Marchi’s line of investigation 
was followed by the Commendatore De Rossi, and his brother 
Michele, the former of whom was Marchi’s fellow-labourer 
during the latter part of his explorations ; and it is to them that 
we owe the most exhaustive scientific examination of the whole 
subject. The Catacombs of Rome are the most extensive with 
which we are acquainted, and, as might be expected in the centre 
of the Christian world, are in many respects the most remarkable. 
No others have been so thorouglily examined and illustrated. 
These may, therefore, be most appropriately selected for descrip- 
tion as typical examples. 

Our description of the Roman Catacombs cannot be more 
appropriately introduced than by St Jerome’s account of his 
visits to them in his youth, already referred to, which, 
after the lapse of a^ve fifteen centuries, presents a 
most accurate picture of these wonderful subterranean ^ 
labyrinths. ** When I was a boy,” he writes, “receiving my 
education in Rome, I and my s^oolfellows u^, on Sundays^ 
to makft the circuit of the sepulchres of the apostles and martyrs. 
Many a time did we go down into the catacombs. These ara 
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excavated deep in the earthy and contain, on either hand as you 
enter, the bodies of the dead buried in the wall It is all so <^k 
there that the language of the prophet (Ps. Iv. 15) seems to be 
fulfilled, ‘ Let them go down quick into hell.* Only occasionally 
is light let in to mitigate the horror of the gloom, and then not 
so much through a window as through a hole. You take each 
step with caution, as, surrounded by deep night, you recall the 
words of Viigil — 

*' Horror ubique animos, simul ipsa silentia terrent.” ^ 

In complete agreement with Jerome’s vivid picture the visitor 
to the Roman Qitacombs finds himself in a vast labyrinth of 
narrow galleries, usually from 3 to 4 ft. in width, interspersed 
with small chambers, all excavated at successive levels, in the 


they reach seven storeys), and communicate with one another 
1 ^ stairs cut out of the living rock. Light and air are introduced 
by means of vertical shafts (luminaria) running up to the outer 
air, and often serving for several storeys. The drawing (fig. 3) 
from Northcote gives a very correct idea of these galleries, with 
the tiers of graves pierced in the walls. The doorways which 
are seen interrupting the lines of graves are those of the family 
sepulchral chambers, or cubicula, of which we shall speak more 
particularly hereafter. 

The graves, or loculi , as they are commonly designated, were, 
in the Christian cemeteries, with only a few exceptions (Padre 
Marchi produces some from the cemetery of St Ciriaca, Monum, 
primitiv, tav. xiv. xliii. xliv.), parallel with the length of the 



A. Entrance from the Basilica of St Agnes. 
X, 2. Ancient staircases leading to the first 
storey. 

3. Corridors from the staircases. 

4. Two ruined staircases leading to the 

lower storey. 

5. Steps of the rock. 


Fig. I. — Plan of part of the Cemetery of Sant' Agnese. 


6. Air-shafts, or luminaria. 

7. Ruined vault. 

8. Blind ways. 

9. Passages built up or ruined. 

10. Passages obstructed by landslips. 

11. Uniinuhed passage. 

12. Passages destitute of tombs. 


(From Martigny.) 

13. Narrow apertures between adjoining 
galleries. 

14-17. Arcosolia. 

18-32. Cubicula. ftwQ chairs. 

33. Chapel with vestibule and apse, and 

34. Double chapel with three chairs^ 

35. Large chapel in five divisions. 


Strata of volcanic rock subjacent to the city and its environs, 
and constructed originally for the interment of the Christian 
dead. The galleries are not the way of access to the cemeteries, 
but are themselves the cemeteries, the dead being buried in long 
low horizontal recesses, excavated in the verti^ walls of the 
passages, rising tier above tier like the berths in a ship, from 
a few m(^es al^ve the floor to the springing of the arched ceiling, 
to the number of flve, six or even sometimes twelve ranges. 
These galleries are not arranged on any definite plan, but, as 
will be seen from the plan (^. z), they intersect one another 
at diflerent a^les, producing an intricate network which it is 
almost impossible to reduce to any system. They generally run 
in straight lines, and as a rule preserve the same level. The 
different storeys of galleries lie one below the other (fig. 2) to the 
number of four or five (in one part of the cemetery of St (^lixtus 

^ Hieton., Commit, in Ezcch, lib. xx. c. 40. The translation is 
Dean Burgon's^ 


gallery. In the pagan cemeteries, on the odicr hand, the 
sepulchral recess as a rule entered the rock like an oven at right 
angles to the corridor, the body being introduced endways. 
The plan adopted by the Christians saved labour, economized 
space, and consulted reverence in the deposition of the corpse. 
These loculi were usually constructed for a single body only. 
Some, however, were formed to contain two, three, or four, or 
even more corpses. Such recesses were known respectively 
as bisomi, trisomi, quadrisomi, &c., terms which often appear 
in the sepulchral inscriptions. After the introduction of the body 
the loculi were closed with the greatest care, cither with slabs of 
marble the whole length of the aperture, or wi^ huge tiles, three 
being generally employed, cemented together with great exactness 
so as to prevent the escape of the products of decomposition 
(fig. 4). Where any epitaph was set up — an immense number 
are destitute of any inscription at all— it is always painted or 
engraved on these slabs or tiles. In the earlier interments the 
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epitaph is usually daubed on the slab in red or black paint In 
later examples it is incised in the marbles, the letters being 
rendered cl^rer by being coloured with vermilion. The enclosing 
slab very often b^rii one or more Christian symbob, such as the 








Fig. 2. — Section of Galleries at different levels. (From Seroux 
d'Agincourt.) 

dove, the anchor, the olive-branch, or the monogram of Christ 
(figs. 5, 6). The palm branch, which is also of frequent occurrence, 
is not an indisputable mark of the last resting-place of a martyr, 
being found in connexion with epitaphs of persons dying natural 
deaths, or those prepared by persons in their lifetime, as well 
as in those of little children, and even of pagans. Another 
frequent concomitant of these catacomb interments, a small 
glass vessel containing traces of the sediment of a red fiuid, 
embedded in the cement of the loculus (fig. 7), has no better 
claim. The red matter proves to be the remains of wine, not of 
blood ; and the conclusion of the ablest archaeologists is that 


cloths, or smthed in bands, and were frequently preserved 
by embabniiig. In the case of poorer interments the destruction 
of the body was, on the contrary, often accelerated by the use 
of quicklime. 

Interment in the waU-recess or loculus, though infinitely the 
most coimnon,.was not the only mode employed in the catacombs. 



Fig. 4. — Loculi. (From de Rossi.) 

Other forms of very frequent recurrence are the table-iomh and 
arched tomb, or arcosolium. From the annexed woodcuts it will 
be seen that these only differ in the form of the surmounting 
recess. In each case the arched tomb was formed by an oblong 
chest, either hollowed out of the rock, or built of masonry, and 
closed with a horizontal slab. But in the table-tomb (fig. 8) the 
recess above, essential for the introduction of the corpse, is 
square, while in the arcosolium (fig. 9), a form of later date, it is 
semicircular. Sarcophagi are also found in the catacombs, but arc 



Figs. 5 and 6. — Loculi. (From dc Rossi.) 

of rare occurrence. They chiefly occur in the earlier cemeteries, 
and the costliness of their construction confined their use to the 
wealthiest classes — e.g. in the cemetery of St Domitilla, herself 
a member of the imperial house. Another unfrequent mode of 
interment was in graves like those of modem times, dug in the 
floor of the galleries (Marchi, tav. xxi. xxvi.). Table-tombs 
and arcosolia are by no means rafe in the corridors of the cata- 
combs, but they belong more generally to the cubievda, or family 
vaults, of which we now proceed to sf>eak. 

These cubicula are small apartments, seldom more than 12 ft. 
square, usually rectangular, though sometimes circular or 


Fig. 3. — View of a Gallery. 

the vessels were placed where they are found, after the euch^- 
istic celebration or agape on the day of the funeral or its 
anniversary, and contained remains of the consecrated dements 
as a kind of religious charm. Not a few of the slabs, it is dis- 
covered, have done double duty, bearing a pagan inscription 
on one side and a Christian one on the otl^r. These are k^wn 
as >optstho^aphs.^l^ bodies were interred wrapped in linen 



Fig. 7. — Glass Bottles. (From Boslo.) 

polygonal, openmg out of the main; corridors. They are not 
onfrequently ranged regularly along the sides of the gafleries, the 
doors of entrance, as may be seen in a previous: illustration (fig. 3), 
following one another in as orderly succession as the bedclUml^r 
doors in the passage of a modem house. The roof is sometimes 
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fiat^ but is more usually vaulted^ and sometinies risf» into a 
cupola. Both the roof and the walls are almost universally, 
coated with stucco and covered with fresco paintings— in 
earlier works merely decorative^ in the later always symbolical 
or historical. Each side of the cubiculum^ except that of the 
entrance, usually contains a recessed tomb, either a table-tomb 
or an arcosolium. That facing the entrance was the place of 
greatest honour, where in many instances the remains of a 
martyr were deposited, whose tomb, according to primitive 
usage, served as an altar for the celebration of the eucharist. 
This was sometimes, as in the Papal crypt of St Calixtus 

(fig. lo), protected 
from irreverence by 
lattice work {tran- 
sennae) of marble. 
The cubiculum was 
originally designed 
for the reception 
of a very limited 
number of dead. 
But the natural de- 
sire to be buried 
near one’s relatives 
caused new tombs 
to be cut in the 
walls, above and 
around and behind 
the original tombs, 
the walls being thus completely honeycombed with loculi, 
sometimes as many as seventy, utterly regardless of the paint- 
ings originally depicted on the walls. Another motive for 
multiplying the number of graves operated when the cubiculum 
contained the remains of any noted saint or martyr. The 
Christian antiquary has cause continually to lament the de- 
struction of works of art due to this craving. One of the most 
perfect examples of early Christian pictorial decoration, the so^ 
called “ Dispute with the Doctors,” in the catacomb of Calixtus, 
the antique style of beauty ” of which is noticed by Kugler, 
has thus suffered irreparable mutilation, the whole of the lower 
part of the picture having been destroyed by the excavation 
of a fresh grave-recess (Bottari, vol. ii. tav. 15). The plates of 
de Rossi, Ferret, and, indeed, all illustrations of the catacombs, 
exhibit frequent examples of the same destnictive superstition. | 
The illustrations (figs, ii and 12), taken from de Rossi’s great 
work, representing two of the cubicula in the cemetery of St 
Calixtus, show the general arrangement of the loculi and the 



chasacter of the frescoes which ornament the walls and roof. 
These paintings, it will be seen, are simply decorative, of the 
tame style as the wall-paintings of the baths, and those of 
Pompeii. 

. Each cukicMium was usually the burying-^place of some one 
family, all the members of which Were interred in it, just as in 
the chantry^hapds connected with medieval ohur^es. In them 
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was Celebrated the funeral-feast on the day of burial and on its 
anniversary, as well as the eucharist, which was the invariable 
accompaniment of funerals in the primitive church (Bingham, 



Orig. EccL bk. xxiii. c. iii. 12). The funeral-banquet descended 
to the Christian church from pagan times, and was too often 
profaned by heathen licence. St Augustine, in several passages, 
inveighs against those who thus by ** gluttony and insobriety 
buried themselves over the buried,” and ‘‘made themselves 



Fic. II. — Cubiculum in Cemetery of St Calixtus. (From de Rossi.) 

drunk in the chapels of the martyrs, placing their excesses to the 
score of religious reverence for the dead” (August. De Mor., 
Ecd. CathoL c, 34 ; Cmtr* FausU lib. xi^ c. ai ; Confess. Kb. vi. 
a a). Some curious frescoes representing time funeral-feasts, 
found in the cubicuta which were the scene of them, are 



Fig. 8. — Table-tomb. 
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reproduced by Bosio (pp. 355, 391) and others. A romantic air 
has been thrown over these burial chapels by the notion that they 
were the places of worship used by the Christians in times of 



Fig. 12. — Cubiculum in the Cemetery of St Calixtus. 
(From de Rossi.) 


persecution. This to a certain extent is doubtless true, as in the 
case of the chapel of Santa Priscilla, where the altar or stone 
coffin of a martyr remains, with a small platform behind it for 
the priest or bishop to stand upon. But that they can have been 
so used to any large extent is rendered impossible by their limited 
dimensions, as none of them could hold more than fifty or sixty 
persons. In some of the catacombs, however, there are larger 
halls and connected suites of chapels, which may possibly have 
been constructed for the purpose of congregational worship 
during the dark periods when the public exercise of the Christian 
religion was made penal. The most remarkable of these is in 
the cemetery of Sant’ Agnese (see plan, fig. 13). It consists of 
five rectangular compartments, three on one side of the corridor 



Fig. 13. — Plan of a supposed Church, Catacomb of Sant' Agnese. 
(From Marchi.) 


and two on the other, connected by a passage intersecting the 
gallery at right angles. Two of the five compartments are 
supposed to have b^n assigned to male, and two to female wor- 
shippers, the fifth, at the extremity of the whole, being reserved 
for the altar and its ministers. In the centre of the end wall 
stands a stone chair (fig. 14), considered to have been the 
episcopal cathedra, with a bench for the clergy on each side. 
There is no trace of an altar, which may, Marchi thinlra, have 
been portable. The walls of the compartments are occupied by 
arched sepulchre recesses, above and below ‘which are tiers of 
Ordinary graves or loculu The arrangements are certainly such 
as indicate a congregational purpose, but the extreme narrowness 


of the suite, and still more of the passage which connects the two 
divisions, must have rendered it difficult for any but a small 
number to take any intelligent part in the services at the same 
time. Although the idea of the use of the catacombs for religious 
worship may have been pressed too far, there can be no doubt 
that the sacred rites of the church 
were celebrated within them. We have 
already spoken of the eucharistic cele- 
brations of which the cubicula were the 
scene ; and still existing baptisteries 
prove that the other sacrament was also 
administered there. The most remark- 
able of these baptisteries is that in the 
catacomb of San Pontianus (fig. 15). 

Ten steps lead down to a basin of 
sufficient depth for immersion, supplied 
by a spring. Some of the subterranean 14. — Bishop’s 

chambers contain armed seats and 
benches cut out of the tufa rock. These " gnese. 
are supposed by Marchi and others to indicate schoolrooms, 
where the catechumens were instructed by the bishop or 
presbyters. But this theory wants verification. It is impossible 
not to be struck with the remarkable analogy between these 
rock-hewn chairs and those discovered in the Etruscan tombs, of 
the purpose of which no satisfactory explanation has been given. 

Very exaggerated statements have been made as to the 
employment of the catacombs as dwelling-places by the Christians 
in times of persecution. We have, however, sufficient 
evidence that they were used as places of refuge from the nee ot 
the fury of the heathen, in which the believers — theentm- 
especially the bishops and clergy, who would naturally 
be the first objects of attack — might secrete themselves until the 
storm had blown over. This was a purpose for which they were 



Fig. 1 5. — Baptistery of San Pontianus. (From Ferret.) 


admirably adapted both by the intricacy of their labyrinthine 
pass^es, in which any one not possessing the clue would be 
inevitably lost, and the numerous sm«dl chambers and hiding- 
places At different levels which might be passed unperceived m ' 
the dark by the pursuers. As a rule also the catacombs had 
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more than one entrance^ and frequently communicated vrith an 
arenaria or sand-quarry ; so that while one entrance was carefully 
watched, the pursued might escape in a totally different direction 
by another. But, to quote J, H. Parker, the catacombs were 
never intended, nor fit for, dwelling-places, and the stories of 
persons living in them for months are probably fabulous. Accord- 
ing to modem physicians it is impossible to live many days in 
the caves of pozzolana in wliich many of the catacombs are 
excavated.” Equally exaggerated are the statements as to the 
linear and latei^ extent of the catacombs, and their inter- 
communication with one another. Without resorting to this 
exaggeration, Mommsen can speak with p>erfect truth of the 
“enormous space occupied by the burial vaults of Christian 
Rome, not surpassed even by the cloacae or sewers of Republican 
Rome,” but the data are too vague to warrant any attempt to 
define their dimensions. Marchi has estimated the united length 
of the galleries at from 800 to 900 m., and the number of inter- 
ments at between 6,000,000 and 7,000,000 ; Martigny’s estimate 
is 587 m. ; and Northcote’s, lower still, at “ not less than 350 m.” 
The idea of general intercommunication is negatived by the 
fact that the chief cemeteries are separated by low ground or 
valleys, where any subterranean galleries would be at once 
filled with water. 

It now remains to speak of the history of these subterranean 
burial-places, together with the reasons for, and mode of, their 
construction. From the period of the rediscovery of the cata- 
combs in the 16th century till comparatively recent times a 
gigantic fallacy prevailed, repeated by writer after writer, 
identifying the Christian burial-places with disused sand-pits. 
It was accepted as an unquestionable fact by every one who 
undertook to describe the catacombs, that the Christians of 
Rome, finding in the labyrinthine mazes of the exhausted 
arenariae, which abounded in the environs of the city, whence 
the sand used in building had been extracted, a suitable place 
for the interment of their martyred brethren, where also the 
sacred rites accompanying the interment might be celebrated 
without fear of interruption, took possession of them and used 
them as cemeteries. It only needed a comparison of the theory 
with the visible facts to refute it at once, but nearly three 
centuries elapsed before the independence of the arenariae and 
the catacombs was established. The discovery of this inde- 
pendence is due to Marchi. Starting with the firmest belief in 
the old traditional view, his own researches by degrees opened j 
his eyes to the truth, now universally recognized, that the cata- 
combs were exclusively the work of the Christians, and were 
constructed for the interment of the dead. It is true that a 
catacomb is often connected with the earlier sand-quarry, and 
starts from it as a commencement, but the two are excavated 
in different strata, suitable to their respective purposes, and 
their plan and construction are so completely unlike as to 
render any confusion between them impossible. 

The igneous formation of which the greater, part of the Roman 
Campagna is, in its superior portion, composed, contains three 
strata known under the common name of /«/a,---the “ stony,” 

“ granular,” and “ sandy ” tufa, — the last being commonly 
known as pozzolana} The pozzolana is the material required 
for building purposes, for admixture with mortar; and the 
sandpits are naturally excavated in the stratum which supplies 
it The stony tufa {tufa litoide) is quarried as building-stone. 
The granular tufa is useless for either purpose, containing too 
much earth to be employed in making mortar, and being far 
too soft to be used as stone for building. Yet it is in this stratum, 
and in this alone, that the catacombs are constructed ; their 
engineers avoiding with equal care the solid stone of the tufa 
litoide and the fnable pozzolana, and selecting the stratum of 
medium hardness, which enabled them to form the vertical walls 
of their galleries, and to excavate the loculi and cvbiada without 
severe labour and also without fear of their falling in. The 
aimexed illustration (fig. x6) from Marchi’s work, when compared 
witli that of the catacomb of Sant* Agnese already given, presents 

^ In Rome the three strata are known to geologists zz tufa litoide, 
tufa gtanolare and poMXolana* 


to the eye the contrast between the wide winding irregular 
passages of the sand-pit, calculated for the admission of a horse 
and cart, and the narrow rectilinear accurately -defined galleries 
of the catacomb. The distinction between the two is lalso 
plainly exhibited when for some local or private reasons an 
ancient arenaria has been transformed into a cemetery. The 
modifications required to strengthen the crumbling walls to 
support the roof and to facilitate the excavation of loculi, 
involved so much labour that, as a rule, after a few attempts, 
the idea of utilizing an old quarry for burial purposes was 
abandoned. 

Another equally erroneous idea was that these vast burial- 
places of the early Christians remained entirely concealed from 
the eyes of their pagan neighbours, and were constructed not 
only without the permission of the municipal authorities but 
without their cognizance. Nothing can be farther from the truth. 
Such an idea is justly stigmatized by Mommsen as ridiculous, and 
reflecting a discredit os unfounded as it is unjust on the imperial 
police of the capital. That such vast excavations should have 
been made without attracting attention, and that such an im- 
mense number of corpses could have been carried to burial in 
perfect secrecy is utterly impossible. Nor was there any reason 
why secrecy should have been desired. The decent burial of the 
dead was a matter especially provided for by the Roman laws. 
No particular mode was prescribed. Interment was just as legal 
as cremation, and 
had, in fact, been 
universally prac- 
tised by the 
Romans until the 
later days of the 
republic.^ The 
bodies of the 
Scipiosand Nasos 
were buried in 
still existing cata- 
combs; and if the 
Christianspre- 
ferred to adopt 
that which Minu- 
cius Felix calls 
“ the better, and more 



Fig. 16.- 


-Arenaria beneath the Cemetery of 
Calixtus. 


ancient custom of inhumation ** 
(Octavius, c. 2), there was absolutely nothing, to quote the words 
of Northcote (Roma sotterran. pp. 56, 61), “ either in their social 
or religious position to interfere with their freedom of action. 
The law left them entire liberty, . . . and the faithful did but 
use their liberty in the way that suited them best, burying their 
dead according to a fashion to which many of them had been long 
accustomed, and which enabled them at the same time to follow 
in death the example of him who was also their model in life.** 
Interment in rock-hewn tombs, “ as the manner of the Jews is to 
bury,” had been practised in Rome by the Jewish settlers for a 
considerable period anterior to the rise of the Christian Church. 
A Jewish catacomb, now lost, was discovered and described by 
Bpsio (Rom. sotL p. 141), and others are still accessible. They 
are to be distinguished from Christian catacombs only by the 
character of their decorations, the absence of Christian symbols 
and the language of their inscriptions. There would, therefore, 
be nothing extraordinary in the fact that a community, always 
identified in the popular heathen mind with the Jewish faith, 
should adopt the mode of interment belonging to that religion. 
Nor have we the slightest trace of any official interference with 
Christian burials, such as would render secrecy necessary or 
desirable. Their funerals were as much under the protection of 
the law, which not only invested the tomb itself with a sacred 
character, but included in its protection the area in which it 
stood, and the ceUa memoriae or chapel connected with it, as those 
of their heathen fellow-citizens, while the same shield would be 
thrown over the burial-clubs, which, as we learn from Tertullian 

^ Cicero is our authority for the burial of Marius, a n d for Sulla's 
beina the firat member of the Gens Cornelia whose dead body was 
burnt (De Legg, ii. 22). 
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(Apologue, S 9 )f wre common among the early Christians, as over 
those existing among the heathen population of Rome. 

We may then completely dismiss the notion of there being any 
studied secrecy in connexion with the early Christian cemeteries, 
and proceed to inquire into the mode of their formation. 
Almost without exception, they had their origin in 
* small burial areas, the property of private persons or 
of families, gradually ramifying and receiving additions of one 
subterranean storey after anotlm as each was required for inter- 
ments. The first step would be the acquisition of a plot of ^ound 
either by gift or purchase for the formation of a tomb. Chmtians 
were not beyond the pale of the law, and their faith presented no 
hindrance to the property being secured to them in perpetuity. 
To adapt the ground for its purpose as a cemetery, a gallery was 
run all round the area in the tufa rock at a convenient depth 
below the surface, reached by staircases at the comers. In the 
upright walls of these galleries loculi were cut as needed to receive 
the dead. When these first four galleries were full others were 
mined on the same level at right angles to them, thus gradually 
converting the whole area into a net-work of corridors. If a 
family vault was required, or a burial chapel for a martyr or 
person of distinction, a small square room was excavated by the 
side of the gallery and communicating with it. When the 
original area had been mined in this way as far as was consistent 
with stability, a second storey of galleries was begun at a lower 
level, reached by a new staircase. This was succeeded by a third, 
or a fourth, and sometimes even by a fifth. When adjacent burial 
areas belonged to members of the same Christian confraternity, 
or by gift or purchase fell into the same hands, communications 
were opened between the respective cemeteries, which thus spread 
laterally, and gradually acquired that enormous extent which, 
“ even when their fabulous dimensions are reduced to their right 
measure, form an immense work.” ^ This could only be executed 
by a large and powerful Christian community unimpeded by 
legal enactments or police regulations, a living witness of its 
immense development corresponding to the importance of the 
capital.” But although, as we have said, in ordinary times 
there was no necessity for secrecy, yet when the peace of the 
Church was broken by the fierce and often protracted persecutions 
of the heathen emperors, it became essential to adopt precautions 
to conceal the entrance to the cemeteries, which became the 
temporary hiding-places of the Christian fugitives, and to baffle 
the search of their pursuers. To these stormy periods we may 
safely assign the alterations which may be trac^ in the staircases, 
which arc sometimes abruptly cut off, leaving a gap re<juiring 
a ladder, and the formation of secret passages communicating 
with the arenariae, and through them with the open country. 

When the storms of persecution ceased and Christianity had 
become the imperial faith, the evil fruits of prosperity were not 
slow to appdar. Cemetery interment became a regular trade 
in the hanefe of the fossores, or grave-diggers, who appear to have 
established a kind of property in the catacombs, and whose 
greed of gain led to that destruction of the religious paintings with 
which tht walls were decorated, for the quarrying of fresh loculi, 
to which we have already alluded. Monumental epitaphs reco];;d 
the purchase of a grave from the fossores, in many cases during 
the lifetime of the individual, not unfrequently stating the price. 
A vciy curious fresco, found in the cemetery of Calixtus, preserved 
by the engravings of the earlier investigators (Bottari, tom. ii. p. 
126, tav. 99), represents a fossor ” with his lamp in his hand 
and his pick over his shoulder, and his tools lying about him. 
Above is the inscription, ” Diogenes Fossor in Pace depositus.” 

It is unnecessaiy to enter on any detailed description of the 
fiescoes which cover the walls and ceilings of the burial-chapels in 
the richest abundance. It must suffice to say that the earliest 
examples are only to be distinguished from the mural decorations 
employed by their pagan contemporaries (as seen at Pompeii and 

> Mommsen's chosen example of an ancient burial-diamber. ex- 
tending itscH into a catacomb, or gathering subterranean additions 
round it till a catacomb was established, is that of the cemetery 
lASt Domitilla. traditionally identified with a granddaughter of 
^ftispasian, and the catacomb of Santi Nereo ed Achilleo on the 
Appian and Ardeatine way. 


elsewhere) by the absence of all that was immomi or idolatrous, 
and that it was only very slowly and timidly that any distinctiy 
religious representations were introduced. These were 
at first purely symbolical, meaningless to any but a 
Christian eye, such as the Vine, the Good Shepherd, the 
Sheep,theFi^ennan,theFi^,&c. Even diepersonages of ancient 
mythology were pressed into the service of early Qiristian art, 
and Orpheus, taming the wild beasts with his lyre, symbolized 
the peaceful sway of Christ ; and Ulysses, deaf to the Siren’s 
song, represented the Believer triumphing over the allurements 
of sensual pleasure. The person of Christ appeared but rardy, 
and then commonly simply as the chief perso^e in an historic^ 
picture. The events depicted from the life of Christ arc but 
W, and always conform rigidly to the same traditional type. 
The most frequent are the miracle at Cana, the multiplication 
of the loaves and fishes, the paralytic carrying his bed, the healing 
of the woman with the issue of blood, the raising of Lazarus, 



Fig. 17. — Fresco Ceiling. (From Bosio.) 

The subjects, beginning at the top and going to the right, are — 

(1) The paralytic carrying his (5) Jonah swallowed by the fish. 

bed. (6) Tonah vomited forth. 

(2) The seven baskets full of (7) Moses striking the rock. 

fragments. (8) Noah and the dove. 

(3) Raising of Lazarus. In the centre, the Good 

(4) Daniel in the lions' den. Shepherd. 

Zacchaeus, and the triumphal entry into Jerusalem. The 
Crucifixion, and subjects from the Passion, are never represented* 
The cycle of Old Testament subjects is equally limited. The 
most common are the history of Jonah as a type of the Resurrec- 
'tion, the Fall, Noah receiving tie dove wiA the olive branch, 
Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac, Moses taking off his shoes, David 
with the sling, Daniel in the lions’ den, and the Three Children 
in the fiery furnace. The mode of representation is always con- 
ventional, the treatment of the subject no less than its choice 
being dictated by an authority to which the artist was compelled 
to bow. All the more valuable of these paintings have been 
produced in J. H. Parker’s series of photographs taken in the 
catacombs by the magnesium light.* Wflpert’s great work, in 
which these frescoes are reproduced in colours, now enables 
the student even better to distinguish the styles of different 
centuries and follow the course of artistic development or decay. 

Beyond Rome and its subtn*bs the most remarkable Christian 
catacombs are those in the vicinity of Naples, de^bed bf 
Pelliccia (De Christ, Ecd. Polit, vol. iv. Dissert, s), and in separate 
treatises by BeBerman and Schultze. Plans of them are also 
given Agincourt in his great work on Christian art These 
* Parker's invaluable series of Roman photographs may be seen 
at the hhiairy of tiie Victoria and Albert mvseum. at the Ashmoleaa 
museum and the Bodleian library. Oxford. 
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catacombs difler materially from those of Rome. They were 
certainly originally stcme^uarries^ and the hairiness of the rock 
has made the construction practicable of wide^ lofty 
corridors and spacious halls, very unlike the narrow 
Nmpi9^ galleries and contracted chamt^rs in the Roman 
cemeteries. The mode of interment, however, is the 
same as that practised in Rome, and the loeidi and arcosolia 
differ by little in the two. The walls and ceilings are covered 



Fig. i8. — Fresco Ceiling. (From Bosio.) 

The subjects, beginning at the bottom and going to the rights are — 

i i) Moses striking the rock. (4) Abraham’s sacrifice. 

2 ) Noah and the dove. (5) The miracle of the loaves. 

3) The three children in the furnace. 

with fresco paintings of different dates, in some cases lying 
one over the other. This catacomb contains an unquestionable 
example of a church, divided into a nave and chancel, with a 
rude stone altar and bishop’s seat behind it. ^ 

At Syracuse also there are very extensive catacombs known 
as “ the Grottos of St John.” They are also figured by Agincourt, 
and described by Denon (Voyage en Sidle et Malte) 
yrmouae. Fuhrer. There is an entire underground city with 
several storeys of larger and smaller streets, squares and cross 
ways, cut out of the rock ; at the intersection of the cross ways 



Fig. 19. — Plan of the Catacombs of St John, Syracuse. 


are immense circular haUs of a bottle shape, like a gla8s*-houae 
furnace, lighted by air shafts The galleries are generally very 
narrow,! furnished on each side with arched tombs, and ^com- 
municating with family sqnilchral-chambers dosed originally 



by locked doors, the marks of the hinges and staples being^ Still 
visible. The walls are in many places coated with stucco adlomed 
with frescoes, including palms, doves, labara and other Christian 
symbols. The ground -plans (figs. 

19, ao), from Agincourt, of the 
catacomb and of one of the cir- 
cular halls, show how widely this 
cemetery differs in arrangement from 
the Roman catacombs. The fre- 
quency of blind passages and of 
circular chambers will be noticed, as 
well as the very large number of 
bodies in the cruciform recesses, 
apparently amounting in one in- 
stance to nineteen. Agincourt re- ij 

marks that this cemetery Ogives an Syracuse. (From Agincourt.) 
idea of a work executed with design 

and leisure, and with means very different from those at 
command in producing the catacombs of Rome.” 

Denon also describes catacombs at Malta near the ancient 
capital of the island. The passages were all cut in a close- 
grained stone, and are very narrow, with arched ceilings, 
running very irregularly, and ramifying in all direc- * ** 
tions. The greater part of the tombs stand on either side of 
the galleries in square recesses (like the table-tombs of the Roman 
catacombs), and are rudely fashioned to imitate sarcophagi. 
The interments are not nearly so numerous as in other catacomb, 
nor are there any vestiges of painting, sculpture or inscriptions. 
At Taormina in Sicily is a ^racenic catacomb, also 
figured by Agincourt. The main corridor is 12 ft. 
wide, having three or more ranges of loculi on either side, running 
longitudinally into tlie rock, each originally closed by a stone 
bearing an inscription. 

Passing to Egypt, a 
small Cl^istian catacomb 
at Alexandria is 
described and 
figured by de Rossi.^ The 
loculi here also are set end- 
ways to the passage. The 
walls are abundantly deco- 
rated with paintings, one 
of a liturgical ch^acter. 

But the most extensive 
catacombs at Alexandria 
are those of Egypto-Greek 
origin, from the largest of 
which, according to Strabo 
(lib. xvii. p. 795), the 
quarter where it is placed 
1^ the name of the 
Necropolis. The plan, it 
will be seen, is remarkable 
for its regularity (figs. 21, 

22). Here, too, the graves 
run endways into the rock. 

Other catacombs in the 
vicinity of the same city are described by Pocock and other 
travellers, and are figured by Agincourt. 

Subterranean cemeteries of the general character of those 
described are very frequent in all southern and eastern countries. 
A vast necropolis in the 
environs of Saida, the 
ancient Sidon, 
is described in 
Renan’s Mission m Phi- 
nicie, and figured in Tho- 

bois’s plates. It consists 
-.X • ^ Fio. 22 . — Section of a Gallery in Cata- 

of a. *enes ^ apai^ents Alexandria. (From Agincourt.) 

approached by staircases, 

* ButUHno di arohaeoloda cristiana, November 1864, August 
1863. ScealaaA«iaon/ixr, below. 


Bgypt. 



Fig. 21. — X^lan of Catacomb at 
Alexandria. (From Agincourt.) 
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the sides pierced with sepulchral recesses running lengthwise Modem Bucwefies^^T^^ was discovered, near the ceme- 

1 L i. ^ Domitilla, the semi-subterranean basilica of Santi 

The rock-hewn tombs of Etruria scarcely come under the Nweo ed Achilled; loo ft by 6o ft. This is now covered with a 

category of catacombs, in the usual sense, being rather in- roof, and the fallen columns have been raised up. The lower 

^ ^ dependent family burial-places, grouped together in 
a necropolis. They are, however, far too remarkable 
BtnuUu to be altogether passed over. These sepulchres are 
usually hollowed out of the face of low cliffs on the 
side of a hill. They often rise tier above tier, and are some- 
times all on the same level ** facing each other as in streets, 
and branching off laterally into smaller lanes or alleys ’’ ; and | 





Fio. 23. — Plan of a Tomb at Cervetri. (From Dennis.) 

occasionally forming “ a spacious square or piazza surrounded 
by tombs instead of houses ” (Dennis, Cities and Cemeteries of 
Etruria, ii. 31). The construction of the tombs commonly 
keeps up the same analoj^ between the cities of the living and 
those of the dead. Their plan is for the most part that of a 
house, with a door of entrance and passage leading into a central 
chamber or atrium, with others of smaller size opening from it, 
each having a stone-hewn bench or triclinium on three of its 
sides, on which the dead, frequently a pair of corpses side by 
side, were laid as if at a banquet. These benches are often 
hewn in the form of couches with pillows at one end, and the 
legs carved in relief. The ceilings have the representation of 
beams and rafters cut in the rock. In some instances arm-chairs, 
carved out of the living rock, stand between the doors of the 
chambers, and the walls above are decorated with the semblance 
of suspended shields. The walls are often covered with paintings 
in a very simple archaic style, in red and black. As a typical 
example of the Etruscan tombs we give the plan and section 

g gs. 23, 24) of the Grotta della Sedia at Cervetri from Dennis 
p. 32, 3s). The tombs in some instances form subterranean 
groups more analogous to the general idea of a catacomb. Of 
this nature is the very remarkable cemetery at Poggio Gaiella, 
near Chiusi, the ancient Clusium, of a portion of the principal 
storey of which the woodcut (fig. 25) is a plan. The most re- 
markable of these sepulchral chambers is a large circular hall 
about 25 ft. in diameter, supported by a huge cylindrical pillar 


. >u. HI , » 


Fig. 24. — Section of the Tomb of the Seats and Shields, CervetrL 
(From Dennis.) 

hewn from the rock. Opening out of this and the other chambers, 
and connecting them together, are a series of low winding passages 
or cunicuU, just large enough for a man to creep through on all 
fours. No plausible suggestion has been offered as to the purpose 
of these mysterious burrows, which cannot fail to remind us of 
the labyrinth which, according to Varro’s description as quoted 
by Pliny {Hist Nat lib. xxxvi. c. 19, § 4), was the distinguishing 
,^n^ri|jpf Porsena*s tomb, and which have led some adventurous 
ilin^Mll^ogists to identify this sepulchre with that of the great 
W^gAEtruria (Dennis, u.s., pp. 393 ff.). (E. V. j O. M. D.) 



Fig. 25. — Plan of a portion of the principal storey in the Poggio 
Gajella. (From Dennis.) 

part of a pillar, which once supported a baldachino over the altar, 
still preserves the name Acilleus, and beneath it a bas-relief 
of the martyr, with his hands bound, receiving his death-blow 
from the executioner. The base of a similar column has only 
feet in the same attitude, and probably bore the name Nereus. 
In a grave in the apse was found a large fragment of an inscrip- 
tion, composed by Pope Damasus, but set up by his successor 
Siricius, which, from the note-book of a Salzburg pilgrim of the 
8th century, can be completed thus : — 


Militiae nomen dederant saevum 
Ofheium paritcr spoctantes juss 
Praeceptis pulsante metu servi 
Mira fides rerum subito posue 
Conversi fugiunt ducis impia castr 
Projiciunt clypeos faleras tel 
Confess! gaudent Christi portar 
Credite per Damasum possit quid 


ue gerebant 
^ATYR^^anni 
iiK PAE^V ati 
HE EVRORI^W m 
A RELINQVVN^ 
AQ. eftVENTA I 
B TRIVMFOS I 
GLORIA CHRISTI I 


Nereus (see Rom. xvi. 15) and Achilleus, said to have been 
baptized by St Peter, refused to do the bidding of Domitian as 
praetorians, and entering the service of Flavia Domitilla, suffered 
martyrdom with their mistress Petronilla, of the Aurelian family 
closely connected with the Flavii, and the spiritual daughter of 
St Peter, who was buried in a sarcophagus wi^ the inscription : — 

AVRELIAE • PETRONILLAE • FIL • DVLCISSIMAE 

This is now in St Peter's, but was probably originally behind the 
apse of this basilica, for there is a fresco of her in an arcosolium, 
with a matron named Veneranda, The original entrance to the 
cemetery leads directly into a spacious corridor with no loculi, 
but recesses for sarcophagi, and decorations of the classical style 
of the 2nd centuiy. From this a wide staircase leads directly 
down to a chamber, discovered in March i88i, of a very early 
date. Within an arcosolium is a tablet set up by ** Aurelius 
Ampliatus and his son Gordian, to Aurelia ^nifatia, his in- 
comparable wife, a woman of true chastity, who lived 25 years, 
2 months, 4 days, and 2 hours." The letters are of the 2nd 
century ; but above the arcosolium was found a stone with 
great letters, 5 or 6 in. high : Ampliati, the tomb of Ampli- 
atus.’’ Now Ampliatus is a servile name : how comes it to be 
set up«with such distinction in the s^lchre of the Flavii? 
Romans xvi. 8 supplies the answer : ** Sedute Ampliatus, most 
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beloved to me in the Lord.” De Rossi thinks the identification 


well grounded {BuUettino, i88z^ p. 74). Epitaphs of members 
of the Flavian family have been found here^ and others stating 
that they are put up Ex indulgentia flaviae domitillae 
VESPAS iANi neptis.” So that de Rossi did not hesitate to com- 
plete an inscription on a broken stone thus : — 

Scpulc y RVM 

Flavi / oiivM 

De Rossi began his excavations in the cemetery of Santa 
Priscilla in 1851, but for thirty yean nothing but what had been 
described by Bosio came to light. In 1880 he unearthed a portion 
near the Cappella (ireca, and found galleries that had not been 
touched since they were filled in during the Diocletian perse- 
cution. The loculi were intact and the epitaphs still in their 
places, so that “ they form a kind of museum, in which the 
development, the formulae, and the symbolic figures of Christian 
epigraphy, from its origin to the end of the 3rd or 4th century, 
can be notified and contemplated, not in artificial specimens 
as in the Lateran, but in the genuine and living reality of their 
original condition ” {BuUetL, 1884, p. 68). Many of the names 
mentioned in St Paulas Epistles are found here : Phoebe, Prisca, 
Aquilius, Felix Ampliatus, Epenetus, Olympias, Onesimus, 
Philemon, Asyncritus, Lucius, Julia, Caius, Timotheus, Tychicus, 
Crescens, Urbanus, Hermogenes, Tryphaena and Trypho(sa) 
on the same stone. Petrus, a very rare name in the catacombs, 
is found here several times, both in Greek and in Latin. The 
neighbouring Coemeterium Ostrianum was anciently known as 
“ Fons S, Petri , “ ubi Petrus hapiizaoit^' uhi Petrus prius 
sedity This cemetery derives its name from Priscilla, mother 
of Pudens, who is said to have given hospitality to St Peter the 
Apostle. We are reminded of St Paul, and of his friends Aquila 
and Prisca, by a monument erected by an imperial freedman 
who was PRAEPOSITVS TABER NACVLORVM — chief tentmakcr. 
In 1888 a corridor was discovered which had at one time been 
isolated from the rest of the cemetery. It had no loculi, but 
recesses in the wall to receive sarcophagi. At the end of the 
corridor there was a large chamber, 23 ft. by 13 ft., once lined 
with marble and the ceiling covered with mosaic, a few fragments 
of which still remain. The only tomb here was a sarcophagus, 
of which the broken front bears the letters which show it to have 
been the epitaph of one of the Acilian family : — 

ACILIO GLABRIONI FILIO 

In the vicinity are fragments of the epitaphs of Manius Acilius 
and Priscilla, of Quintus Acilius and Caia Acilia in Greek, 
another Greek inscription “Acilius Rufinus mayest thpu live 
in God.” After careful examination of the nine Acilii,^j|b were 
consuls, De Rossi concludes that this was the resting-^ce of 
that Acilius Glabrio, consul with Trajan, a.d. 91, who in the 
year of his consulate was compelled by Domitian to fight with 
beasts in the arena, and then banished and put to dealh in 95. 
The question of his Christianity seems settled by the discovery 
of the sepulchre of these Christian Acilii. From this crypt a 
staircase led up to the basilica in which Pope Silvester was 
buried, and the whole plan of which was laid bare by De Rossi. 
The tomb of St Silvester could be identified, and that of Pope 
Siridus “at his feet,” as the pilgrim noted (Bulleti,, 1890, 
pp. 106-119). 

Just before de Rossi’s death. Mgr Wilpert discovered in the 
Cappella Greca a painting of the “ Fractio Panis ” or eucharistic 
feast, which he cleansed from the dust with which it had been 
covered. The picture of the Blessed Virgin and Child, which de 
Rossi ascribed to the and, if not to the 1st century, h^ received 
an unexpected proof of its antiquity. In 1890 the floor of the 
gallery in which it stands was excavated, and another floor was 
found to be 6 ft below its supposed level. Hie loculi in this lower 
portion were intact, with inscriptians of the and centi^ still in 
their places, proving that the niche in which picture was 
paints must have been considerably older than the lowering of 
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the floor. A flight of iron steps enables the visitor now to examine 
this venerable specimen of early Christian art. 

^ After the death of de Rossi, one of his pupils, H. Stevenson, 
since dead, discovered in 1896 a small subterranean basilica in 
the catacomb of Santi Pietro e Mcurcellino on the Via Labicana, 
with pious acclamations on the plaster similar to those in the 
Papal ctypt in St Calixtus. Near tlie well-known subterranean 
chapel in the Coemeterium Ostrianum was discovered by Mgr 
Crostarosa, in 1877, another chapel, in which Signor Armellini 
found traces of St Emerentiana, foster-sister of St Agnes. Near 
this a whole region of galleries has been brought to light with 
loculi intact. 

Explorations conducted in the cemetery of Domitilla in 1897- 
1898 brought to light a fine double crypt with frescoes represent- 
ing Christ seated between six male and female saints ; also an 
inscription relating to a new saint (Eulalius) in a cubiculum of 
the 3rd century. In 1899-1900 were discovered two opposite 
cubicula in the catacomb of Santi Pietro e Marcellino, These 
were unknown to Bosio, and are both covered with frescoes, the 
vault being in one case decorated with the scene which represents 
Christ seated among the apostles and pronouncing sentence upon 
the defunct. An inscription discovered in 1900 on the site of the 
ancient cemetery of St Ciriaca, and dating from a.d, 405, states 
that one Euryalus bought a site ad mensam beati martyris 
Laurefitii from a certain fossor whose name has been erased. 
This is interesting as an example of what was known as memoriae 
damnatio or the blotting out of a name on account of some 
dishonourable action. From the end of the 4th to the first half 
of the 5th century, the fossores had the privilege of selling sites, 
which frequently led to grave abuses. In 1901-1902 excavations 
in the cemetery of Santa Priscilla, near the Cappella Greca, 
revealed a polygonal chamber. This may have originally been 
the nymphaeum of the great villa of the Acilii Glabriones, the 
hypogacum of which was discovered by de Rossi near this spot in 
1888. It may have been used as a burial-place for martyrs, and 
Professor Marucchi is inclined to sec in it the sepulchral chapel 
of Pope Marcellinus, who died in a.d. 304 during the persecutions 
of Diocletian. In 1902, in that part of the Via Ardeatina which 
passes between the cemeteries of Qilixtus and Domitilla, was 
discovered a crypt with frescoes and the sanctuary of a martyr ; 
it is thought that this, rather than a neighbouring crypt brought 
to light in 1897, may prove to be the sepulchral crypt of SS. 
Marcus and Marcellianus. In a cubiculum leading out of a 
gallery in the vicinity there was also discovered an interesting 
impression in plaster of an inscription of the mother of Pope 
Damasus, beginning : 

me DAMASI MATKR I'OSVIT LAVREN[TIA MEMBRA]. 

In the same year building operations in the Via di Sant’ Onofrio 
revealed the presence of catacombs beneath the foundations : 
examination of the loculi showed that no martyrs or illustrious 
persons were buried here. 

In X903 a new cemetery wdth frescoes came to light on the Via 
Latina, considered by Marucchi to have belonged to a heretical 
sect. In the same year Ifhe Jewish cemetery on the Via Portuensc, 
known to Bosio but since forgotten, was rediscovered. The 
subterranean basilica of SS. Felix and Adauctus, discovered by 
Boldetti and afterwards choked up if ith ruins, was cleared again : 
the crypt, begun by Damasus and enlai^ed by Siricius, contains 
frescoes of the 6th-7th centuries. 

A good plan.of the catacombs at Albano (at the 15th milestone 
of the Appian way), discovered by Boldetti and described by de 
Rossi, has been published by Muracchi (Nuovo Bulletino di 
archeologia cristiana, 1902, pp. 89 ff.). In 1904 a small sub- 
terranean cemetery was discovered at Anagnia. Catacombs 
have also been recently discovered on the site of Hadrumetuni 
near Sousse in Tunisia. (+ W. R. B. ; O. M. D.) 

Authorities.— The classical work on the catacombs^ Rome is 
G. B. De Rossi’s Boma sotierranea, on which most of the accounts 
in other languages than Italian have been based. The_ ntie volume 
by Mgr Wilpert, U Pitture delle catacombs romans (Rome, 1903). 
in whteh all the important frescoes are reproduced in colours, is to 
be regarded as an addition to the Roma sottsrransa. All now 
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diflcoveries mado by the a<itive Commission^ 4 i arphsologia sacra are 
chronicled with as little delay as possible in the Nuovo Bulletino de 
archeologia published in Komc. 

The most recent accounts of the catacombs are to be found in the 
followmg books: — Armellini, Gli Antichi Cimitari crisHani di Roma e 
d* Italia (Rome, 1893) ; O. Marucchi, L$ Catacombs romans (Rome^ 
1903 ; aJiK> translate into French), Manuals di spigrafia cristiana 
(Milan, Z904) ; M. Besnier^ Les Catacombss ds Roms (Paris, 1909). 

Among the older works are : Bosio, Roma Sotterranea, Severano's 
edition (1632), and Aringhi's edition (1651) ; Boidetti, Osssrvasioni 
sQpra i cimiteri dsi santi martiri (Rome, 1720) ; Bottari, Sculturs s 
ptUurs sagrs, &c. (Rome, 1737-1754) \ Seroux d’Agincourt, Histoirs 
ds Vart par les monumsnts (Pans, 1823 ; German ed., 1840) ; G. 
March!, Monumenti dells arti cristiane primitive (Rome, 1844) ; Raoul 
Rochette, Tableau des catacombes de Rome (2nd ed., Paris, 1853) ; 
Perret, Les Catacombss ds Roms (Paris, 1855) — a sumptuous folio 
work, but not always accurate ; Roller, Les Catacombes de Roms 
(Paris, 1881) ; V. Schultze, Die Katakomben (Leipzig, 1882). 

Works written in English are : Northcoto and Brownlow, Roma 
sotterranea (London, 1869; based upon de Rossi),*) Wharton 
Marriott, Ths Testimony of the Catacombs (London, 1870) ; J. H. 
Parker, Ths A rchaeology of Rome : the Catacombs ; Smith and 
Cheotham, Dictionary of Christian Annuities, s,v. “ Catacombs ” ; 
R. Lanciani, Pagan and Christian Rome (London, 1892) ; W. Lowry, 
Christian Art and Archaeology, ch. ii. (London, 1901 ; a useful 
introduction to the subject) ; H. Gee, “ The Church in the Cata- 
combs," in W. Lefroy's Lectures in Ecclesiastical History (1896) ; 
Th, Mommsen, in the Contemporary Review, May 1871. 

Accounts of the catacombs will also be found m the encyclopaedias 
and manuals published under the following names : Martigny, 
P6rat6, F. X. Kraus {Realencyklopddie and Geschichte der christlichen 
Kunst), Rcusens, V. Schultze and C. M. Kaudmann. and in the large 
new Dictionnaire d' archdologie chrdtienne et liturgie, published at 
Paris under the editorship of Dom F. Cabrol. 

The catacombs at Naples are described in C. F. Bellcrmann, Dher 
die dltsstsn christlichen Begrdbnisstdtten und hesonders die Kata- 
hombsn su Neapel (Hamburg, 1839) ; Armcllini, as above, and 
V, Schultze. Die Katakomben von San Gennaro dei Poveri in Neapel 
(Jena. 1877). 

For the catacombs in Malta, A. A. Caruana, Ancient Pagan Tombs 
and Christian Cemeteries in the Islands of Malta (Malta, 1898), and 
A. Mayr, Pie altchristlichen Begrabnisstatten auf Malta," in 
Rdmischs Quarialschrift, vol. xv. pp. 216 and 352 (Rome, 1901), 
m^ be consulted. 

The fullest account of the Sicilian catacombs is given by J. Fuhrer, 
Forschungsn zur Sicilia sotterranea (Munich, 1897^ ; and D. C. 
Barrecca, Ls Catacombs di San Giovanni in jSyracuse,Ji9o6). 

A catacomb of the 5th century, discovered at Kertch in South 
Russia, is described by J. Kulakovsky in Materials for Russian 
Archaeology (St Petersburg, 1896; a publication of the Russian 
Imperial Archaeological Commission), but it is written in Russian, 
as also is the account by V. Latyshev, in Vizantieski Vremennik, 
vol. vi. pp. 337 d. (St Petersburg, 1899). 

The catacombs at Hadrumetum (Sousse) are described by A. F. 
Leynard, Les Catacombes d'Hadrumite, deuxiims campagne de fouilles 
(1904-1905). See also Revue Tunisienne (1905), p. 250. 

For the catacombs of Alexandria, Neroutsos Bey, VAncienne 
Alexandrie, may be consulted in addition to de Rossi’s article 
mentioned in the text. (O. M. D.) 

CATAFALQUE (a word of unknown origin, occurring in various 
forms in many European languages, meaning a funeral scaffold 
or temporary stage), a movable structure of wood sometimes 
richly decorated, erected temporarily at funeral ceremonies 
in a church to receive the coffin or effigy of the deceased ; also 
an open hearse or funeral car, 

CATALANL ANGELICA (1780-1849), Italian opera-singer, 
daughter of a tradesman at Sinigaglia, was educated at the 
convent of Santa Lucia at Gubbio, where her magnificent 
soprano voice, of extraordinary compass and purity, soon 
became famous. In 1795 she made her d6but on the stage at 
Venice, and from that moment every impresario in Europe was 
anxious to engage her. For nearly thirty years she sang at all 
the great houses, receiving very large fees ; her first appearance 
in London being at the King’s theatre in 1806. She remained 
in England, a prima donna without a serious rival, for seven 
years. Then she was given the management of the opera in 
Paris, but thi? resulted in financial failure, owing to the incapacity 
and extravagance of her husband, (Captain Valabr^gue, whom 
she married in 1806. But her continental tours continued to 
be enormously successful, until she retired in 1828. She settled 
at Florence in 1830, where she founded a free singing school for 
girls ; and her charity and kindness were unbounded. She died 
of cholera in Paris on the 12th of June 1849. 


CATALEPSY (from Gr. icaraX^^^t^, a seizure), a term applied 
to a nervous affection characterized by the sudden suspension 
of sensation and volition, accompanied with a peculiar rigidity 
of the whole or of certain muscles of the body. The subjects 
of catalepsy are in most instances females of highly nervous 
temperament. The exciting cause of an attack is usually mental 
emotion operating either suddenly, as in the case of a fright, or 
more gradually in the way of prolonged depression. The symp- 
toms presented vary in different cases, and even in the same indi- 
vidual in different attacks. Sometimes the typical features of the 
disease are exhibited in a state of complete insensibility, together 
with a statue-like appearance of the body which will retain 
any attitude it may be made to assume during the continuance 
of the attack. In this condition the whole organic and vital 
functions appear to be reduced to the lowest possible limit 
consistent with life, and to such a degree as to simulate actual 
death. At other times considerable mental excitement will 
accompany the cataleptic symptoms, and the patient will sing 
or utter passionate exclamations during the fit, being all the 
while quite unconscious. The attack may be of short duration, 
passing off within a few minutes. It may, however, last for many 
hours, and in some rare instances persist for several days ; and 
it is conceivable that in such cases the appearainces presented 
might be mistaken for real death, as is alleged to have occasion- 
ally happened. Catalepsy belongs to the class of functional 
nervous disorders (see Muscle and Nerve : Pathology) in which 
morbid physical and psychical conditions are mixed up. Al- 
though it is said to occur in persons in perfect health, careful 
inquiry will usually reveal some departure from the normal state, 
as is shown by the greater number of the recorded cases. More 
particularly is this true of females, in whom some form of 
menstrual derangement is generally found to have preceded 
the cataleptic affection. Catalepsy is sometimes associated with 
epilepsy and with grave forms of mental disease. In ordinary 
cases, however, the mental phenomena bear close resemblance 
to those witnessed in hysteria. In many of the subjects of 
catalepsy there appears to be a remarkable weakness of the will, 
whereby the tendency to lapse into the cataleptic state is not 
resisted but rather in some measure encouraged, and attacks 
may thus be induced by the most trivial circumstances. 

CATALOGUE (a Fr. adaptation of the Gr. xaTaAoyos, a register, 
from Ka.To.kkytiv, to enrol or pick out), a list or enumeration, 
generally in alphabetical order, of persons, things, &c., and 
particularly of the contents of a museum or library. A catalogue 
raisonnee is such a list classified according to subjects or on some 
other basis, with short explanations and notes. (See also articles 
Bibliography and Bibliology, and Libraries.) 

CATALONIA {Caialuha), a captaincy-general, and formerly 
a proviace of Spain, formerly also a principality of the crown 
of Arj|||jbh ; bounded on the N. by the Pyrenees, W. by Aragon, 
S. by Valencia, and E. by the Mediterranean Sea. Pop. (1900) 
1,966,382 ; area, 12,427 sq. m. The triangular territory of 
Catalonia forms the north-eastern comer of the Iberian Peninsula. 
A full account of the physical features, and of the modem 
development of commercey communications, &c., in this area 
is given in the articles on the four provinces Barcelona, Gerona, 
L6rida and Tarragona, into which (jatalonia was divided in 1833. 

The coast, which is partly sandy, partly rocky, extends about 
240 m. ; its chief harbours are those of the capital, Barcelona, 
of Matar6, of Rosas and of Tarragona. The surface is much 
broken by spurs of the Pyrenees, the direction of which is 
generally south. Running south-west to north-east, and united 
on the north with one of &e offsets of the Pyrenees, is the range 
of the Sierra Llena, which bisects Catalonia, and forms its 
central watershed. The principal rivers are the Ter, the Lk>br^ 
gat, and the Ebro (^.e.), which all run into the M^iterrahean. 
None of them is navigable. The climate, in spite of frequent 
mists and rains, sudden changes of temperature, and occasional 
great mid-day heat, is healthy and favourable, to vegetation. 
Hie dwarf-pc^, orange, lime, and olive grow in the wanner 
tracts ; and on the higl^r grounds the thorn-apple, pomegranate, 
myrtle, esparto and heaths flourish. There is much woodland. 
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but meadows and pastures are mre. Maize^ millet^ rye^ flaXj 
liquorice and fruits of all sorts — especially nuts, almonds, 
oran^, figs, walnuts and chestnuts — are produced. Wheat 
sufficient for one-fourth of the population is grown, and the vine 
is extensively cultivated. Few cattle, but numbers of sheep, 
goats and swine are reared. Game is plentiful, and the fisheries 
on the coast are excellent. The wines are for the most part 
rough and strong, though some are very good, especially when 
matured. They are much used to adulterate those of Oporto, 
or, after undergoing the blending operation termed compage, 
are passed off as Bordeaux wines in ^ance. The best of them, 
priorato, is chiefly known in England under the disguise of 
second or third rate port ; it was much used in the military 
hospitals of America during the Civil War. 

The Catalonians are a frugal, sharp-witted, and industrious 
people, having much national pride, and a strong revolutionary 
spirit. They are distinct in origin from the other inhabitants of 
Spain, from whom they differ m their dialect and costume. In 
their great energy and their love of enterprise they resemble the 
Basques. Irrigation, careful husbandry and railroad communica- 
tions have much developed the resources of their country, in 
themselves excellent ; and there are many manufacturing towns 
and industrial establishments. 

Catalonia was one of the first of the Roman possessions in 
Spain, and formed the north-eastern portion of Hispania 
Tarraconensis. About 470 it was occupied by the Alans and 
Goths. It was conquered by the Moors in 712, but these invaders 
were in turn dispossessed by the Spaniards and the troops of 
Charlemagne in 788. Catalonia was subsequently ruled by 
French counts, who soon, however, made themselves independent 
of France. By the marriage of Count Raymond Berenger IV, 
of Barcelona with Petronilla of Aragon, Catalonia became 
annexed to Aragon ; but this union was frequently severed. 
In 1640, when Philip IV. attempted to deprive Catalonia of its 
rights and privileges, it gave itself up to Louis XIII. of France. 
It was restored to Spain in 1659, and was once more occupied by 
the French from 1694 to 1697. Under Philip V. Catalonia, in 
1714, was deprived of its cortes and liberties. From 1808 to 
1813 it was held by France. It was the scene of civil war in 1823, 
and of important revolutionary operations in the Carlist wars. 

The history and literature of Catalonia have been closely studied, 
and in many ceises the results of research are published in the Catalan 
langu^e. See Cataluna, sus monumentos y artes, su naturaleza e 
'historia (2 vols. of the illustrated series Espaiia), by P. Pifierrer, 
F. Pi Margall, and A. A. Pijoan (Barcelona, 1884) ; Historia de 
Cataluna, by V. Balaguer (ii vols., Madrid, 1886, &c.) ; Historia 
de CataluHa, by A. Bori y Fontest 4 (Barcelona, 1898) ; Origines 
histdricos de Cataluria, by J. Balari y Jovany (Barcelona, 1899) \ 
Coleccio dels monografias de Catalunya, by J. Rcig y Vilardell (Barce- 
lona. 1890) ; Historia del derecho en Catalonia, Mallorca y Valencia, 
by B. Oliver (Madrid, 1876-1880) ; and Antigua marina catalana, 
by F. de Bofarull y Sams (Barcelona, 1898). The Revista fotalana 
(Catalan Review), published at Barcelona from 1889, contains many 
valuable papers on local affairs. Sec also Spain : sections Language, 
Literature and History*, and Barcelona, 

CATALPA, in botany, a genus belonging to the family Bignont^ 
aceae and containing about ten species in America and eastern 
Asia. The best known is Catalpa bignonioides, a native of the 
eastern United States which is often cultivated in parks and 
gardens. It is a stately tree with large heart-shaped pointed 
leaves and panicles of white bell-shaped flowers streaked with 
yellow and brown purple. 

CATALYSIS (from the Gr. xara, down, and Auciv, to loosen), 
in chemistry, the name given to chemical actions brought about 
by a substance, termed the ** catalyst,” which is recovered 
unchanged after the action. The term was introduced by 
BerzeUus, who first studied such reactions. It is convenient to 
divide catalytic actions into two group : — (i) when the catalyst 
first 4:ombine8 with one of the reactiem components to form a 
compound which immediately reacts with the other compements, 
the catalyst being simultaneously Kberated, and free to react 
with more of the undecomposed fot component ; and (2), when 
the cataij^t apparently reacts by mere ccmtact. The thc^ of 
catal3rsts is tteal^ under Cbokical Action ; in this article 
mention wfll be made of some of ^ more interesting examples. 


A familiar mst^ce of a catalytic action is witnessed when a 
mixture of potassium chlorate and manganese dioxide is heated 
to 550**^ oxygen being steadily liberated, and the manganese 
dioxide being unchanged at the end of the reaction. The action 
may be explained p follows part of the chlorate reacts with 
the manganese dioxide to form potassium permanganate, 
chlorine and oxygen, the chlorine subsequently reacting with 
ti^ prmanganate to produce tnanganese dioxide, potassium 
chlonde and oxygen, thus 

2KC10« + 2Un0i = 2KMn04 + Clj + 0^, - 2KC1 + 2Mn0jj -f 80.,. 

This explanation is supported by the facts that traces of chlorine 
are present in the gas, and the pink permanganate can be 
recognized when little dioxide is used. Other oxides bring about 
the same decomposition at temperatures below that at which 
the chlorate yields oxygen when heated alone ; but since such 
substances as kaolin, platinum black and some other finely 
powdered compounds exercise the same effect, it follows that the 
explanation given above is not quite general. Another example 
is Deacon’s process for the manufacture of chlorine by passing 
hydrochloric acid gas mixed with air over heated bri^s which 
had been previously impregnated with a copper sulphate solution. 
The nitrous gases employed in the ordinary chamber process of 
manufacturing sulphuric acid also act catalytically. Mention 
may be made of the part played by water vapour in conditioning 
many chemical reactions. Thus sodium will not react with dry 
chlorine or dry oxygen ; carbon, sulphur and phosphorus will 
not bum in perfectly dry oxygen, neither does nitric oxide give 
red fumes of the peroxide. In organic chemistry many catalytic 
actions are met with. In the class of reaction known as “ con- 
densations,” it may be found that the course of the reaction is 
largely dependent up)on the nature of some substance which 
acts catalytically. ( 3 ne of the most important is the Friedel 
and Craft’s reaction, in which an aromatic compound combines 
with an alkyl haloid in the presence of aluminium, zinc or 
ferric chloride. It seems in this, as in other cases, that addition 
compounds are first formed which subsequently react with the 
re-formation of the catalyst. The formation of benzoin from 
benzaldehyde in the presence of potassium cyanide is another 
example ; this action has been investigated by G. Bredig and 
Stem {ZeiL Eleklrockem,, 1904, 10, p. 582). 

The second class of catalytic actions, viz, those occasioned 
by the presence of a metal or some other substance which under- 
goes no change, is of especial interest, and has received much 
attention. The accelerating influence of a clean platinum plate 
on the rate of combination of hydrogen and oxygen was studied 
by Faraday. He found that with the pure gases the velocity 
of reaction increased until the mixture exploded. The presence 
of minute quantities of carbon monoxide, carbon disulphide, 
sulphuretted hydrogen and hydrochloric acid inhibited the 
action ; in the case of the first two gases, there is no alteration 
of the platinum surface, since the plate brings al)out combination 
when removed to an atmosphere of pure hydrogen and oxygen ; 
with the last two gases, however, the surface is altered, since 
the plate will not occasion the combination when placed in the 
pure gases. M. Bodenstein (ZetL phys, Chem,, 1904, 46, p. 725) 
showed that combination occurs with measurable velocity at 
ordinary temperatures in the presence of compact platinum. 
More energetic combination is observed if the metal be finely 
divided, as, for instance, by immersing asbestos fibres in a 
solution of platinum chloride and strongly heating. T^e 
** spongy ” platinum so formed brings about the combinatiem 
of ammonia and oxygen to form water and nitric acid, of nitric 
oxide and hydrogen to form ammonia (see German Patent, 1905, 
157,287), and of sulphur dioxide and oxygen to form sulphur 
trioxide. The last reaction, which receives commercial applicar 
tion in the contact process of sulphuric acid m^ufacture, was 
studied by M. Bodenstein and w. PoW (Zeii. EUkirodiem., 
1905, II, p. 373), who found that the equilibrium, foUpwed the 
law of mass-action (see also F. W. Kiister, Zeit, anorg, Chem,, 
X904, 42, p- 453, R. Lucas, ZeiL Eleklrockem.^ 1905, ii, p. 457). 
Other metals, suoh as nickel, iron, &c., can alno react as catalysts. 
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The use of finely divided nickel (obtained by reducing the oxide 
in a current of pure hydrogen at a temperature of 350^) has been 
carefully studied by P. Sal^tier and J. B. Senderens ; a summary 
of their results is given in the Ann. Chim, Phys., 1905 (viii.) 4, 
pp. 3 19-488. Of especial interest is the condensation of acetylene. 
If tibis gas mixed with hydrogen be passed over the reduced 
nickel in the cold, the temperature may rise to as high as 150®, 
the acetylene disappearing and becoming replaced by a substance 
like petroleum. If the nickel be maintained at 200°, and the 
gases circulated for twenty-eight hours, a product, condensible 
to a yellow liquid having a beautiful fluorescence and boiling 
at 45 , is obtained. This substance closely resembles ordinary 
Pennsylvanian petroleum. If acetylene be passed alone over 
nickel heated to 2oo°-3oo°, a mixture, boiling at 60^-70® and 
having a green colour by diffused and a red by transmitted light, 
was obtained. This substance closely resembles Caucasian 
petroleum. The decomposition of carbon monoxide according 
to the reaction 2C05tC + COg is purely catalytic in the presence 
of nickel and cobalt, and also in the presence of iron, so long 
as the amount of carbon dioxide present does not exceed a certain 
amount (R. Schenck and W. Heller, Ber., 1905, 38, pp. 2132, 
2139). It is of interest that finely divided aluminium and 
mamesium decompose methane, ethane, and ethylene into 
carbon and hydrogen in the same way as nickel. Charcoal at 350® 
also reacts catalytically ; for example, Senderens found that 
ethyl alcohol was decomposed by animal charcoal into methane, 
ethylene, hydrogen, carbon monoxide and a little carbon dioxide, 
and propyl alcohol gave propylene, ethane, carbon monoxide 
and hydrogen, while G. Lemoine obtained from ethyl alcohol 
and wood charcoal a mixture of acetaldehyde and hydrogen. 

CATAMARAN (a Tamil word, from catta, to tie, and maram 
wood), a surf-boat or raft used by the natives of Madras and along 
the Coromandel Coast in India. It is usually made of three tree 
trunks lashed together, the centre trunk being the largest and 
longest, and having one end bent upward to form a kind of prow. 
Catamarans of a larger size are in use in the West Indies and 
South America. The name is also given to two boats lashed 
together. Apparently through an erroneous connexion with cat, 
the name has been applied to a noisy scolding woman. 

CATAMARCAt an Andean province of the Argentine Republic, 
lying W. of Santiago del Estero and Tucuman and extending to 
the Chilean frontier, with Los Andes and Salta on the N., Cordoba 
on the S.E., and Rioja on the S. Pop. {1895) 90,161 ; (1904, 
estimate) 103,082 ; area, 47,531 sq. m. The surface of the 
province is extremely broken, the Andes forming its western 
boundary, and the Aconquija, Ancaste, Ambato, Gulampaja 
and other ranges traversing it from north to south. It is com- 
posed very largely of high plateaus with a general slope southward 
broken by a few fertile valleys. The greater part of the province 
is arid and barren, being sheltered from the moist, eastern winds 
by the high mountain barriers of Aconquija and Ancaste. The 
rivers are small, and some of them are lost in the barren, sandy 
wastes. Others, especially in the foothills of the high sierras, 
are utilized to irrigate the fertile valleys. The climate of some 
of the low, sheltered valleys is extremely hot and unhealthy, 
but on the open plateaus it is peculiarly dry and bracing and 
is probably beneficial in the treatment of pulmonary diseases. 
The miner^ resources of the province include gold, silver, copper, 
lead, nickd, iron, coal and malachite, but of these only copper 
and silver are mined, and these chiefly in the Andalgald district. 
Salt deposits also exist, but are worked only to a limited extent. 
Cereals, alfalfa and fruit are grown. Large numbers of cattle, 
fattened in the alfalfa fields of Pucadi, Tinogasta and Copaca- 
bana, are driven into northern Chile across the San Francisco 
pass (13,124 ft. above sea level) and mules are bred for the 
Bolivian market. Wine of an excellent quality is produced 
Md exported. Tanning leather is another industry of the 
Jjjjjl^nce, some of the trees growing in the Catamarca forests being 
tannin. Catamarca is traversed by the Northern Central 
niff way between Cordoba and the city of Catamarca, its capital, | 
which^asses around the southern extremity of the Sierra de 
Ancamsand^kes a long detour to Chumbicha, near the Rioja 


frontier. The more important towns, after Catamarca, the 
capital, are AndalgalA and Tinogasta with populations (esti- 
mated, 1904) of 5000 to 6000 each. Belen is the oldest Spanish 
settlement in the province and was founded in 1550, being called 
Barco at first. The population is largely mixed with Indian 
blood. 

CATAMARCA {San Fernando de Catamarco), capital of the 
above province on the Rio del Valle de Catamarca, 230 m. (318 
m. by rail) N.N.W. of Cordoba. Pop. (1895) 7397; (1905, 
estimate) 8000, with a large percen^e of mestizos. Catamarca 
is connected by railways with Rioja and Patquia and with 
Cordoba. The city stands in a narrow, picturesque valley at the 
foot of the Sierra de Ambato, 1772 ft. above sea level. The 
valley is highly fertile, partially wooded, and produces fruit in 
abundance, wine and some cereals. In the city are fiour mills 
and tanneries, and among its exports are leather, fruit, wine, 
flour, and a curious embroidery for which the women of Cata- 
marca have long been famous. There is a fine church, 220 by 90 
ft., and a national college occupies the old Merced convent. The 
alameda is one of the prettiest in the Argentine Republic, having 
j a reservoir of two acres surrounded by shrubbery and walks. 

I Catamarca was founded in 1685 by Fernando de Mendoza 
because the town of Chacra, the former provincial capital, a few 
miles north of Catamarca, had been found unhealthy and subject 
to inundations. Previous to the selection of Chacra as the 
provincial capital, the seat of government was at San Juan de 
Londres, founded in 1558 and named after the capital of England 
by order of Philip II. in honour of his marriage with Queen Mary, 
The arid surroundings of Londres led to its partial abandonment 
and it is now a mere village. Cholla, a suburb of Catamarca, is 
inhabited wholly by Calchaqui Indians, a remnant of the original 
inhabitants of this region. 

CATANIA (Gr. Katane, Rom. Catina ’), a city and episcopal 
see of Sicily, the chief town of the province of Catania, on the 
east coast, 59 m. by rail S. of Messina, and 151 m. by rail S.E. of 
Palermo (102 m. direct). Pop. (1881) 100,417 ; (1905) 157,722. 
The principal buildings are handsome, and the main streets, 
meeting in the Piazza del Duomo, are fine. The cathedral of 
S. Agatha, containing the relics of the saint, retains its three 
original Norman apses (1091), but is otherwise a large baroq^ue 
edifice. The monument of Don Ferrando d’Acunea, a Spanish 
viceroy of Sicily, is a fine early Renaissance work (1494). In the 
west portion of the town is the huge Benedictine abbey of S. 
Nicola (now suppressed), the buildings of which occupy an area 
of about 21 acres and contain the museum, a library, observatory, 
&c. The church, dating, like the rest of the buildings, from 
1693-1735, is the largest in Sicily, and the organ, built in 1760 
by Donato del Piano, with 72 stops and 2916 pipes, is very fine. 
The university, founded in 1444, has regained some of its former 
importance. To the south near the . harbour is the massive 
Casteir Ursino, erected in 1232 by Frederick II. Remains of 
several ancient buildings exist, belonging in the main to the 
Roman period. The theatre, covered by a stream of lava, and 
built partly of small rectangular blocks of the same material, 
though in the main of concrete, has been superimposed upon the 
Greek building, some foundations of which, in calweous stone, 
of which the seats are also made, still exist. It is 106 yds. in 
diameter, and is estimated to have accommodated 7ooospectators. 
Close to it are the remains of the so-called Odeum, of similar plan 
to the theatre but without a stage, and to the north is the church 
of S. Maria Rotonda, originally a Roman domed structure, 
perhaps part of a bath. To the north, in the Piazza Stesicoro, 
is the amphitheatre, a considerable portion of which has been 
uncovered, including the two corridors which ran round the 
whole building and gave access to the seats, while a part of the 
arcades of the exterior has been excavated and left open ; the 
pillars are made of blocks of lava, and the arches of brick. The 
external diameters of the amphitheatre are 410 and 348 ft., while 
the corresponding diameters of the arena are 233 and 167 ft. It 
is thus the third laigest Roman amphitheatre known, being 
surpassed only by that at Verona and the Colosseum. Remains 
^ This is the form vouched for by the inscriptioas. 
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of many other Roman buildings also exist beneath the modem 
town^ among the best preserved of which may be noted the 
public baths {Thermae AckiUeae) under the cathedral, and those 
under the church of S. Maria dell’ Indirizzo. The num^r of baths 
is remarkable, and gives some idea of the luxury of the place in 
Roman times. Their excellent preservation is accounted for by 
their burial under the lava. The majority were excavated by 
Prince Ignazio Biscari (1719-1786), who formed an important 
private collection of antiquities. Of the ancient city walls no 
authenticated remains exist. 

Catania has a considerable export trade in sulphur, pumice 
stone, asphalt, oranges and lemons, almonds, filberts, cereals, 
wine (the total production of wine in the province amounted 
to 28,600,000 gallons in 1905) and oil. The total value of exports 
in 1905 was £1,647,075, and of imports £1,326,055, the latter in- 
cluding notably coal, almost entirely from the United Kingdom, 
and wheat, from Russian ports. The harbour is a good one, and 
has been considerably enlarged since 1872 ; £128,000 was voted 
in 1905 towards the completion of the harbour works by the 
Italian government. Sulphide of carbon is produced here ; and 
there are large dyeworks, and a factory for making bed-stuffing 
from seaweed. 

The ancient Catina was founded in 729 b.c. by colonists from 
Naxos, perhaps on the site of an earlier Sicel settlement — ^the 
name is entirely un-Greek, and may be derived from Kanvovy 
which in the Sicel language, as caiinum in Latin, meant a basin, 
and would thus be descriptive of the situation of the town. 
Charondas, a citizen of Catina, is famous as its lawgiver, but 
his date and his birthplace are alike uncertain ; the fragments 
preserved of his laws show that they belong to a somewhat 
primitive period. The poet Stesichorus of Himera died here. 
Very little is heard of Catina in history until 476 b.c., when 
Hiero I. removed its inhabitants to Leontini, repcopled it with 
5000 Syracusans and 5000 Peloponnesians, and changed its name 
to Aetna. In 461 b.c., however, with the help of Ducetius and 
the Syracusans, the former inhabitants recovered possession of 
their city and revived the old name. Catina was, however, an 
ally of Athens during the Syracusan expedition (41 5-413 b.c.), 
and served as the Athenian base of operations in the early part 
of the war. In 403 b.c. it was taken by Dionysius of Syracuse, 
who plundered the city, sold the inhabitants into slavery and 
replaced them with Campanian mercenaries. In the First Punic 
War it was one of the first cities of Sicily to be taken by the 
Romans (263 b.c.). Marcellus constructed a gymnasium here 
out of the booty of Syracuse. In 123 b.c. there was an eruption 
of Etna so violent that the tithe on the territory of Catina payable 
to Rome was remitted for ten years. It appears to have Iwn a 
flourishing city in the ist century b.c., but to have suffered from j 
the ravages of Sextus Pompeius. It became a Roman colonia 
under Augustus, and it is from this period that the fertile plain, 
hitherto c^led the plain of Leontini, begins to be called the plain 
of Catina. It seems to have been at this time the most important 
city in the island, to judge from the language of Strabo and the 
number of inscriptions found there. In a.d. 251 a lava stream 
threatened the town and entered the amphitheatre, which in the 
time of Theodoric had fallen into ruins, as is clear from the fact 
that he permitted the use of its fallen stones to build the city 
wall. It was recovered by Belisarius in 535, sacked by the 
Saracens in 902 and taken by the Normans. Tlie latter founded 
the cathedral ; but the town was almost entirely destroyed by 
earthquake in 1170, and devastated by Henry VI. in XI97. It 
became the usual residence of the Aragonese viceroys of the X3th 
^d 14th centuries. In X669 an eruption of Etna partly filled up 
the harbour, but spared the town, which was, however, almost 
entirely destroyed by the earthquake of 1^3. Since that 
catastrophe it has been rebuilt, and has not further suffered from 
Its proximity to Etna. 

Sec A. H<^m, Das alU Catania (Labeok, 1873). (T. As.) 

CATAII2ARO, a town and episcopal see of Calabria, Italy, 
capital of the province of Cataxizaro, ii25 ft above sea^leveL 
Pop. (ipot) 22,799 (town) ; 32^005 (commune). The station for 
the town (Oitanzaro Sala) is situated on a brandi line connecting 
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the two main lines along the east and west coasts of Calabfia, 6 m. 
N. by W. of Catfimzaro Marina on the east coast, and 20 m. £• 
of S. Eufemia Biforcozione, on the west coast line. The town 
enjoys a comparatively cool climate in summer, and commands 
fine views. Numerous wealthy families reside here, and the 
town has a trade in olive-oil, silk and velvet. The castle, built 
by Robert Guiscard, has been modernized, and so has the cathe- 
dral. The see was founded in 1x21. The provincial museum 
contains antiquities and especially coins from the ancient cities 
of Magna Graecia, and a few pictures. 

CATAPHYLL (Gr. Kara, down, tfyvkkov, leaf), a botanical 
term for the early leaf-forms produced in the lower part of a 
shoot, such as bud-scales, or scales on underground stems. 

CATAPULT (Lat. caiapulta, Gr. KaraTrikTTjs), a generic name 
for warlike engines of the cross-bow type used by the ancients. 
Although engines of war appear on Assyrian remains, and are 
mentioned in 2 Chronicles xxvi. 1 5, it appears that Greek armies, 
even of the 5th century, did not possess them, and the first 
record of a large siege train in classical literature is of the year 
399 B.C., when Dionysius I. of Syracuse, contemplating an 
expedition against Carthage, provided himself with engbes. 
From Sicily siege engines found their way some years later into 
Greece ; they were used by Philip of Macedon at the siege of 
Byzantium in 340, and thereafter, as a natural consequence 
of the regularizing or professionalizing of armies, artillery, as 
we may call it, came into prominence and called into existence 
technical corps to work it. 

The war engines of the Romans, during the republic and early 
principate,are of the same type as those of Alexander’s successors 
m Greece. They are usually classed as (a) catapults and (f>) 
ballistae {kiOo/HokoL), The former were smaller and were 
used with arrows for what is now called direct fire (t.e. at low 
angles of elevation) ; the latter were large siege engines discharg- 
ing heavy bolts or stones at a high angle of elevation, like the 
modem howitzer. They were, of 
course, principally siege engines, 
but the smaller natures of cata- 
pult appear in field warfare from 
I time to time, and eventually, 
during the early principate, they 
are found as part of the regula- 
tion equipment of infantry units. 

Both were constructed on the 
same principle. 

The essential parts of the cata- 
pult (see illustration) were the 
frame, the propelling gear, the 
trough (corresponding to the 
modem barrel) and the pedestal. 

The frame consisted of two hori- 
zontal beams forming top and 
bottom sills, and four strong 
upright bars morticed into them. The three open spaces or 
compartments, resembling narrow windows, between these 
four uprights carried the propelling and laying gear. The pro- 
pelling gear occupied the two outer ** windows.” In each a 
thick skem of cord or sinews was fastened to the top and bottom 
sills and tightly twisted. Two stiff wooden arms were inserted 
in the two skeins, and a specially strong bowstring joined the 
tips of these arms. In the middle compartment was the hinged 
fore-end of the trough, which was at nght angles to the frame 
and at the back of it. The trough could be laid for elevation 
by a movable prop, the upper end of which was hinged to the 
trough, while the lower ran up and down a sort of trail fastened 
to the pedestal. The whole equipment was laid for ” line ” 
by turning the frame, and with it the trough, prop and trail 
by a pivot in the head of the pedestal. Sliding up and dmim 
in the trough was a block, fitted with a trigger medianism, 
through which passed the middle of the bowstring. Th6 pedestal 
was a strong and solid upright resting upon, and Strutt^ t<^ 
a framework on tlie ground ,* its upper end, as mentioned 
above, took the pivot of the frame and the head of the trail. 
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On coming into action the machine was laid for direction and 
elevation. The block and with it the bowstrii^ was next forced 
back against the resistimee of the twisted skeins to the rear end 
of the trough^ this being effected by a windlass attachment. 
The trigger being then pressed or struck with a hammer, the 
bowstring was released from the block, the stiff arms were 
violently brought back to the frame by the untwisting of the 
slmins,^and the arrow was propelled through the centre “ window” 
wi^ great velocity. A sm^ machine of the type described 
weighed about 85 tb, and sent a “three-span” (sh-in.) arrow 
weighing J lb at an effective man -killing velocity somewhat 
over 400 yds. 

The ballista was considerably larger and more expensive than 
this. In Scipio's siege train, at the attack of New Carthage 
(Livy xxvi. 47. 5), the number of the ballistae was only one-sixth 
that of the catapults. In the ballista the rear end of the trough 
(which projected in front of the frame) always rested upon the 
ground, or rather was fixed to the framework of the pedestal — 
which was a heavy trestle construction — ^and the trough was 
thus restricted to the angle of elevation, giving the maximum 
range (45®). Even so the range was not appreciably greater than 
that of a catapult, and in the case of the largest ballistae (ninety- 
pounder) it was much less. These enormous engines, which, once 
in position, could not be laid on any fresh target, were used 
for propelling beams and stones rather than for shooting arrows, 
that is, more for the destruction of material than for man-killing 
effect. The skeins that supplied the motive force of all these 
engines were made of the sinews of animab, twisted raw hide, 
horsehair rope, and, in at least one celebrated case, of women’s 
hair. In 146 b.c., the authorities of Carthage having surrendered 
their engines to the Romans in the vain hope of staying their 
advance, new ones were hurriedly constructed, and the women 
and viigins of the city cut off their hair to supply the needed skeins. 

The modem implement known as a “ catapult ” is formed by 
a forked stick, to the forks of which are attached the ends of a 
piece of elastic. To the middle of this elastic a pocket is fitted 
to contain a bullet or small stone. In use the forked stick is 
held in the left hand and the pocket drawn back with the right. 
Aim is taken and, the pocket being released, the missile flies 
through the fork of the stick. Though classed as a toy, this 
weapon can do considerable execution among birds, &c., when 
skilfully used. The name of “ catapult ” has also been given to 
a bowling machine which is used for cricket practice. 

CATARACT(from the Lat. iormcataractaoi the Gr. KarappdKrqs, 
a floodgate, or waterfall, properly something which rushes down), 
a downpour of water, a waterfall. The earliest use in English 
is of a floodgate or portcullis, and this survives in the name of a 
disease of the eye (see Eye : Eye Diseases), in which the crystalline 
lens becomes opaque, and forms an apparent grating over the 
eye. The term is also used of a device to regulate the strokes in 
certain types of steam-engine. 

CATARGIU (or Catargi), LASCAR (1823^1899), Rumanian 
statesman, was bom in Moldavia in Novem^r 1823. He 
belonged to an ancient Walachian family, one of whose members 
had been banished in the 17th century by Prince Matthew 
Bassaraba, and had settled in Moldavia. Under Prince Gregory 
Ghica (1849-1856), Cataigiu rose to be prefect of police at Jassy. 
In 1857 he became a member of the Divan ad hoc of Moldavia, 
a commission elected in accordance with the treaty of Paris 
(1856) to vote on the proposed union of Moldavia and Walachia. 
His strongly conservative views, especially on agrarian reform, 
induced ^ Conservatives to support him as a candidate for 
the throne in 1859. During the reign of Prince Cuza (1859- 
1866), Cataigiu was one of the Opposition leaders, and received 
much assistance from his kinsman, Barbu Catargiu (b. i8o7)> 
a noted journalist and politician, who was assassinated at 
Bucharest on the 20th of June 1862. On the accession of Prince 
Charles in May 1866, Lascar Catargiu became president of the 
council, or prime minister ; but, finding himself unable to co- 
operate with his liberal collea^es, I. C. Bratianu and C. A. 
Rosetti, he resigi^d in July. After eight more ministerial 
changtSi culminating in the anti-dynastic agitation of 1870- 


1871, Catargiu formed^ for the first time in Rumanian histmy, 
a stable Conservative cabinet, which last^ until 1876. His 
policy, which averted revolution and revived the popularity 
of the crown, was regarded as unpatriotic and reactionary by 
the Liberals, who resumed office in 1876 ; and a proposal to 
impeach the whole Catargiu cabinet was only withdrawn in 1878. 
Catargiu remained in opposition until 1889, when he formed 
another cabinet, taking the portfolio of the Interior ; but this 
administration fell after seven months. In the Florescu ministry 
I of March 1891 he occupied the same position, and in December 
he again became president of the council, retaining office until 
1895. During this period he was responsible for several useful 
reforms, chiefiy financial and commercial. He died suddenly 
at Bucharest on the iith of April 1899. 

CATARRH (from the Gr. Karapp^lv^ to flow down), a term 
principally employed to describe a state of irritation of the 
mucous membrane of the respiratory passages, or what is called 
in popular language a “ cold.” It is the result of infection by 
a micro-organism in one or more of various predisposing con- 
ditions, damp, chill, fatigue, &c. The complaint usually begins 
as a nasal catarrh or coryza (Gr. ko/ov?, head), with a feeling of 
weight about the forehead and some degree of difficulty in 
breathing through the nose, increased on lying down. Fits of 
sneezing accompanied with a profuse watery discharge from the 
nostrils and eyes soon follow, while the sense of smell and to some 
extent that of taste become considerably impaired. There is 
usually present some amount of sore throat and of bronchial 
irritation, causing hoarseness and cough. Sometimes the vocal 
apparatus becomes so much inflamed (laryngeal catarrh) tliat 
temporary loss of voice results. There is always more or less 
feverishness and discomfort, and frequently an extreme sensitive- 
ness to cold. After two or three days the symptoms begin to 
abate, the discharge from the nostrils and chest becoming thicker 
and of purulent character, and producing when dislodged 
considerable relief to the breathing. On the other hand the 
catarrh may assume a more severe aspect and pass into some 
form of pulmonary inflammation (see Bronchitis) or influenza 

When the symptoms are first felt it is well to take a good 
purge, and to encourage free perspiration by a hot bath, some 
diaphoretic drug, as spirits of nitrous ether, bein^ taken before 
retiring to bed. Some of the older school of physicians still pin 
their faith to a dose of Dover’s powder. When the cold mani- 
fests itself by aches and pains in back and limbs, aspirin 
taken three or four times in the first twenty-four hours will 
often act like m^ic. Locally a snuff made of menthol i part, 
ammonium chloride 3 parts and boracic acid 2 parts will relieve 
the discomfort of the nose. Also, remembering the microbic 
origin of the disease, gargling and nasal syringing should be re- 
peated at intervals. As soon as the attack shows signs of sub- 
siding, a good tonic and, still better, a change of air are very 
helpful. 

The term catarrh is used in medical nomenclature in a mder 
sense to describe a state of irritation of any mucous surface in 
the body, which is accompanied with an abnormal discharge 
of its natural secretion, hence the terms gastric catarrh, intes- 
tinal catarrh, &c. 

See also Rsspiratory Systbm : Pathology, and Diges^b 
Organs. Pathology of, 

CATARRHIMB APE^ the term used to describe those apes 
which have the nostrils approximated, the aperture pointing 
downward, and the intervening septum narrow ; distinguishing 
features of both the lower “ doglike ” apes (CynpmorpS^) and 
the higher “ manlike ” apes (Anthropomorpha). The Catarr^i 
are restricted entirely to the Old World, and include the gorilla, 
the chimpanzee and orang-utan. 

CATASTROPHE (Gr. KaTau(rrpo 4 >ri, from KaTcurrpf^iv, to over- 
turn), a term of the ancient Gre^ drama for the change in the 
^ot which leads up to the conclusion. The word is thus used 
of any sudden ch^e, particularly of a violent or disastrous 
nature^vaad in geology of a cataclysm or great convulsion of 
the ea^’s surface. > 
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OAtAUXI, a numerous cannibal tribe of South American 
Indians i he Purus river district^ Brazil. They are a fine war* 
like race^ ^ith remarkably clear complexions and handsome 
features ; i ound wrists and ankles they wear rings of twisted 
hair. They cultivate mandioc, and make pottery and bark 
canoes^ 

CATAWMS (from the Choctaw for “ divided a tribe of 
North Ameipcan Indians of Siouan stock ; formerly the dominant 
people of &uth Carolina. Some of their divisions extended 
into North Carolina. They are now almost extinct, but were 
at one time able to send nearly 2000 “ braves into battle. 
In the Ameifcan War of Independence they furnished a valuable 
contingent to the South Carolina troops. They then occupied 
a number o{ small towns on the Catawba river, but they after- 
wards leaseB their land and removed to the territory of the 
Cherokees, tiih whom they had been formerly at war. There, 
however, thry did not long remain, but returned to a reservation 
in their original district. Their affinities have not been very 
clearly made out, and by Albert Gallatin they were grouped 
with the Clierokees, Choctaws, Miiskogees and Natchez. A 
vocabulary of sixty of their words was published by Horatio 
Hale in vol. ii. of the Transactions of the American Ethnological 
Society in 1848 ; and a much fuller list — about 300 — collected 
by Oscar M. Lieber, the geologist, in 1856, made its appearance 
in vol. ii. of Collections of the South Carolina Historical Society, 
1858. Of the one hundred Catawbas still said to be surviving, 
few, if any, can claim to be full-blooded. They are in the 
(Catawba Reservation in York county, South Carolina. The 
name is familiar in connexion with the white American wine, 
the praises of which have been sung by Longfellow. The grape 
from which the wine is obtained was first discovered about 1801, 
near the banks of the Catawba river, and named by Major Adlum 
in 1825, but it is now cultivated extensively in Illinois, Ohio 
and New York, and especially on the shores of Lake Erie. 

See also Handbook of American Indians (Washington, 1907). 

CATCH THE TEN, sometimes called Scotch Whist, a game 
played with a pack of 36 cards, from ace, king, queen to six in 
each suit, the ace being highest both in play and cutting. In 
trumps, however, the knave ranks highest. Any number from 
two to eight may play. If an even number, partners are cut for ; 
if odd, each plays for himself. An odd number of players sit as 
they like ; four players sit as at whist ; six playing in two sides 
sit so that no two partners shall be next each other ; six playing 
three sides sit so that two opponents shall divide each pair ; 
eight are arranged in alternate pairs. After cutting, the cards 
are dealt according to the number of players. The last card 
is turned up for the trump. When five or seven play, the six 
of spades is usually omitted; when eight play, the four sixes are 
thrown out. The eldest hand leads any card he chooses and 
all must follow suit if able, the penalty for a revoke being the 
loss of the game. The tricks are not kept separate but gathered 
in by one player for his side. At the end of the deal there are 
six hands of six cards on the table. The players first play out 
the first two hands, next the second two and finally the last two, 
the trump card remaining on the table until the first four hands 
are play^ out. The game is 41 points, the object of the play 
being to win the cards which have a special value. These are, 
with their values : knave of trumps ii, ace of trumps 4, king 
of trumps 3, queen of trumps 2, ten of trumps 10. All other 
cards have no counting value. As the ten can be taken by any 
other honour the object is to “ catch the ten.'* 

CATECHISM (from Gr. Karrix^iv, teach by word of mouth), a 
compendium of mstruction (particularly of religious instruction) 
arranged in the form of questions and answers. The custom 
of catechizing, common to all civilized antiquity, was followed 
in the sc^oolsof Judaism and in the Early Church, where it helped 
to preserve the Gospel narrative (sec Catechumen). 

The (Htechism as we know it is intended primarily for children 
and uneducated persons. Its aim is to instruct, and it differs 
from a creed or confession in not brii^ in the first instance an 
act of worship or a public profession of belief. The first regular 
catechisms seem to have grown out of the usual oral teadxiog 
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of catechumens, and to have been compiled in the 8th and 9th 
centuries. Among them the work of Notker Labeo ai^ of Kero, 
both monks of St Gall, and that of Ottfried of Weissenbuig in 
Alsace deserve mention. But it is not until the first stirrings of 
revolt against the hierarchy, which preceded the Reformation, 
that they became at all widespread or numerous. The Waldenses 
of Savoy and France, the Brethren (small communities of evan- 
gelical dissenters from the medieval faith) of Germany, and the 
Unitas Fratrum of Bohemia all used the same catechism (one 
that was first printed in 1498, and which continued to be pub- 
lished till 1530) for the instruction of their children. It was 
based on St Augustine’s Enchiridion, and considers (a) Faith, 
ue. the Creed, (b) Hope, f.f. the Lord’s Prayer, and {c) Love, 
i»€. the Decalogue. 

The ege of the Reformation gave a great stimulus to tlie 
production of catechisms. This was but natural at a time 
when the invention of printing had thrown the Bible open to 
all, and carried the war of religious opinion from the schools 
into the streets. The adherents of the “ old ” and the “ new ” 
religions alike had to justify their views to the unlearned as 
well as to the learned, and to give in simple formulas their 
I reasons for the faith that was in them. Moreover, in the uni- 
I versal unrest and oversetting of all authority, Christianity itself 
was in danger of perishing, not only as the result of the cultured 
I paganism of the Renaissance, but also through the brutish 
I ignorance of the common folk, deprived now of Sieir traditional 
religious restraints. To the urgency of this peril the reformers 
i were fully alive ; and they sought its remedy in education, 
“ Let the people be taught,” said Luther, “ let schools be opened 
for the poor, let the truth reach them in simple words in their 
own mother tongue, and they will believe.” 

Catechisms of the Chief Religious Communions.— {a) Evangelical 
{Lutheran and Reformed). — It was the ignorance of the peasantry, 
as revealed by the horrors of the Peasants’ War of 1 524-25, and 
his pastoral visitation of the electorate of Saxony 1525-1527, 
that drew the above exclamation from Lutlier, and impelled him 
to produce his two famous catechisms (1529). In 1520 he 
had brought out a primer of religion dealing briefly with the 
Decalogue, the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer; and Justus Jonas, 
Johannes Agricola and other leaders had done something of the 
same kind. Now all these efforts were superseded by Luther’s 
Smaller Catechism meant for the people themselves and especially 
for children, and by his I^arger Catechism intended for cler^gy 
and schoolmasters. These works, which did much to mould the 
character of the German people, were set among the doctrinal 
standards of the Lutheran Church and powerfully influenced 
other compilations. The Smaller Catechism, with the Augsburg 
Confession, was made the Rule of Faith in Denmark in 15^7, 

In this same year (1537) John Calvin at Geneva published 
his catechism for children. It was called Instruction and 
Confession of Faith for the Use of the Church of Geneva (a reprint 
edited by A. Rilliet and T. Dufour was published in 1878), and 
explained the Decalogue, the Apostles’ Creed, the Lord’s Prayer 
and the Sacraments. Though it was meant, as he said, to give 
expression to a simple piety rather than to exhibit a profound 
knowledge of religious truth, it was the work of a roan who 
knew little of the child mind, and, though it served as an admir- 
able and transparent epitome of his famous Institutes, it was too 
long and too minute for the instruction of children. Calvin came 
to see this, and in 1542, after his experience in Strassbuig, 
drafted a new one which was much more suitable for teaching 
purposes, though, judged by modem standards, still far beyond 
the theological range of childhood. It was used at the Sunday 
noon instruction of children, on which Calvin laid much stress, 
and was adopted and similarly used by the Reformed Church of 
Scotland. The Reformed churches of the Palatinate, on the 
other hand, used the Heidelberg Catechism (i5<52-i563), ^^sweet- 
spirited, experiential, clear, moderate and happily*phntsed,” 
xxuunly the work of two of Calvin’s youngw disciples, Kaspar 
Olevianus and Zadmrias Ursinus. The Heiddbezg Catechism, 
set forth by order of the elector, is perhaps , the. most widely 
Accepted symbol of the Calvinistic faith, and is noteworthy for its 
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ein^haste on the less coivtroversial aspects of the Genevan theo* 
logy. As revised by the synod of Dort in 16x9, this catediinn 
became the stands^ most of the Reformed churches of 
central Europe^ and in time of the Dutch, and German Reformed 
chutchea of America. Other compilations were those of Oecolam- 
padius (Basely 1526), Leo Juda (Zurich, 1534), and BuUinger 
(Zdrich, 1555). In France, after Calvin’s day, the Refonned 
churdi used besides Calvin’s book the catechisms of Louis 
CapeU (1619) and Charies Drdiincourt (1642), and at the present 
time Bonnefon’s Nouveau C^iichisme iUmentaire (14th ed., 1900) 
seems most in favour. In Scotland both Calvin’s Geneva 
Catechism and then the Heidelberg Catechism were translated 
by order of the General Assembly and annotated. In 1592 these 
were superseded by that of John Craig, for a time the colleague 
of John Knox at the High Church, Edinbuigh. 

Since 1648 the standard Presbyterian catechisms have been 
those compiled by the Westminster Assembly, presented 
to parliament in 1647, and then authorized by the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland (July 1648) and by the 
Scottish parliament (January 1649). The Larger Catechism is 
“ for such as have made some proficiency in the knowledge of 
the Christian religion/’ but is too detailed and minute for 
memorizing, and has never received anything like the reception 
accorded to the Shorter Catechism, which is “ for such as are of 
weaker capacity.” The work was done by a committee presided 
over first by Herbert Palmer, master of Queens’, Cambridge, 
and then by Anthony Tuckney, master of Emmanuel. 'Die 
scriptural proof texts were added at the request of the English 
parliament. In his negotiations with the parliament in 1648 
Charles I. offered to license the printing of the catechism, but, 
as the negotiations were broken off , this was not done. The 
Shorter C^itechism, after a brief introduction on the end, rule and 
essence of religion, is divided into two parts : — I. The doctrines 
we are to believe (i) concerning the nature of God, (2) concerning 
the decrees of God and their execution — (a) in creation ^and 
providence, (b) in the covenant of works, {c) in the covenaritaii 
grace ; IT. The duties we are to perform (i) in regard to the mdWI 
law, (2) in regard to the gospel-^a) inward duties, ue. faith and 
repentance, (6) outward duties as to the Word, the saicaments 
and prayer. It has 107 questions and answers, while thlUiof the 
Anglican Church has but 24, grouping as it does the toii com- 
mandments and also the petitions of the Lord’s Prayer, Mstead 
of dealing with them singly. Though the Shorter Cat^ism, 
closely associated as this has been from the first with Sottish 
public elementary education, has had very great infludice in 
forming and training the character of Presbyterians in Soltland, 
America and the British colonies, it is, like most otlier catdibhisms 
drawn up by dogmatic theologians, more admirable as an ^tome 
of a particular body of divinity than as an instruction fir the 
young and the unlearned. Its use is now generally preceded by 
something more adapted to the child-mind, and thiris true also 
in other communions and in the case of other catefchisms. 

{b) Roman Catholic. — There was no universal catechism 
published by the Latin Church before the council of Trent, but 
several provincial councils, e.g. in Germany and Scotland 
(where Archbishop Hamilton’s catechism appeared in 1552 and 
was ordered to be read in church by the parish priest), moved in 
self-defence along the lines already adopted by the reformers. 
The council of Trent in 1563 resolved on an authoritative work 
which was finally carried through by two small papal commis^ 
sions, and issued in 1566 by Pius V. (Eng. trans. by Donovan, 
Dublin, 1829). Being uncatechetical in form and addressed to 
the dergy rather tiian to the people, it missed its intention, and 
was superseded by others of less exalted origin, espedally by those 
bf the Jesuit Peter Canisius, whose S^mrna Doctrinae et Insiilu- 
iionis Ckfisiianae (1554) and its shorter^fem (x5s6) were already 
in the field. The catechisms of Bellarmine (1603) and Bossuet 
(1687) had considerable vogue, and a suirattiy of the former 
known as Schema dt Parvo was sanctioi^ by the Vaticaxi 
council of 1870. But the Roman CatholioBiurdi as a wbdle 
has never had any one official catediisnf'^^eadi bishop being 
aOow^ to settle the matter for his own dtocete. In England 


the Roman Catholic bishops have agreed on the use df What is 
known as “ The Penny Catechism,” which is very luci^and well 
constructed. 

(c) OrAodox Eastern Church. — Peter Mogilas, metropolitan 
of Kiev, drew up in 1643 Orthodox Confession of the CcUholic 
and Apostolic Eastern Church. This bulwark against the en- 
croachments of the Jesuits and the Reformed Church was 
standardized hy the synod of Jerusalem in 1672. A smaller 
catechism was drawn up by order of Peter the Great in 1723. 
The catechisms of Levshin Platon (1762) and V. D. Philaret 
(1839), each in his day metropolitan of Moscow, are bulky 
compilations which cannot be memorized, though there is a 
short introductory catechism prefaced to Philaret’s volume 
(Eng. trans. in Blackmore’s Doctrine of the Russian Churdi, 
1845). These works are not to any extent in the hands of the 
people, but are used by the Russian dergy and schoolmasters 
as guides in giving instruction. The Coptic and Armenian 
churches also have what H. Bonar describes as ** mere pretences 
at catechisms.” 

(i) Anglican. — The catechism of the Church of England is 
included in the Book of Common Prayer between the Orders 
for Baptism and Confirmation. It has two parts : (i.) the bap- 
tismal covenant, the Creed, the Decalogue and the Lord’s 
Prayer, drawn up probably by Cranmer ^ and Ridley in the time 
of Edward VI., and variously modified between then (1549) and 
1661 : (ii.) the meaning of the two sacraments, written on the 
suggestion of James L at the Hampton Court Conference in 1604 
by John Overall, then dean of St Paul’s, and afterwards bishop 
successively of Coventry and Lichfield and of Norwich. This 
supplement to what had become known as the Shorter Catechism 
established its use as against the longer one, King Edward 
Vlth's Caieckisme, which had been drawn up in 1553 by John 
Ponet or Poynet, bishop of Winchester, and then revised and 
enlarged in 1570 by Alexander Nowell, Overall’s predecessor as 
dean of St Paul’s. The Anglican catechism with occasional 
modiheation, especially in the sacramental section, is used not 
only in the Church of England but in the Episcopal churches of 
Ireland, Scotland, the British dominions and the United States 
of America. By the rubric of the Prayer Book and by the 59th 
canon of 1603 the clergy are enjoined to teach the catechism 
in church on Sundays and holidays after the second lesson at 
Evening Prayer. This custom, long fallen into disuse, has 
largely been revived during recent years, the children going to 
church for a special afternoon service of which catechizing 
is the chief feature. Compared with the thoroughness of most 
other catechisms this one seems very scanty, but it has a better 
chance of being memorized, and its very simplicity has given it 
a firm hold on the inner life and conscience of devout members 
of the Anglican communion throughout the world. 

(f) Other Communions, — ^Almost every section of the church, 
e.g, the Wesleyan Methodist, has its catechism or catechisms, 
but in addition to those already enumerated only a few need be 
mentioned. The Socinians embodied their tenets in the larger 
and smaller works drawn up by Fausto Sozzini and Schm^, 
and published at Rakow in Poland in 1605 \ ^ modem Unitarians 
have modem catechisms. The Quakers or Friends possess a 
kind of catechism said to have been written by George Fox in 
1660, in which father and son are respectively questioner and 
answerer, and an interesting work by Robert Barclay, in which 
texts of Scripture form the replies. Congregationalists for some 
time used Isaac Watts’s Catechisms for Children and Youth 
(1730), since superseded by the manuals of J. H. Stowell, J. H. 
Riddette and others. In 1898 the National Council of the 
Evangelical Free Churches in England and Wales published 

^ Cranmer had published a separate and larger catechism on the 
basis of the work of Justus Jonas in 1548 ; note also Allen*s Cate^ 
chisme, A Christen Instruccion of the PrineipdU PoifUes of Ckristea 
ifaWgioa (1551). 

* A Lat& editkn in t6o9 Was dedicated to James I. of England. 
The British Houses of Parliament passed a resolution ordering all 
copies pf it to be puMtcly burned, and again in 1652 when another 
edition appeared. An English tnm^tion. probably by John Btdle» 
whs printed in Amsterdam and widely drcnlatod. 
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an Evangelieal Free Church CaUchism, the work of a committee 
(convent by Rev. Hugh Price Hughes) comprising Congregation- 
aEsts, Baptists^ Methodists (Wesleyan, PiWitive and others^ 
and Presbyterians, and thus r^esenting directly or indirectly the 
beliefs of sixty or seventy millions of avowed Christians in all parts 
of the world, a striking example of inter-denominational unity. 
More remarkable still m some respects is The School Catechism, 
issued in 1907 by a conference of members of the Reformed 
churches in Scotland, which met on the invitation of the Church 
of Scotland. In its compilation representatives of the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland co-operated, and the book though “ not 
designed to supersede the distinctive catechisms officially recog- 
nized by the several churches for the instruction of tlieir own 
children,*' certainly “ commends itself as suitable for use in 
schools where children of various churches are taught together." 

Catechisms have a strong family likeness. In the main they are 
expositions of the Creed, the Lard’s Prayer and the Decalogue, and 
thus follow a tradition that has come down from the days when 
Cyril of Jerusalem delivered his catechetical Lectures. Even when 
(as in the Shorter Westminster Catechism and the School Catechism) 
the Creed Is simply printed as an appendix, or where (as in the Free 
Church Catechism) it is not mentioned at all, its substance is dealt 
with. The order in which these three main tliemcs are fn^ated is by 
no means constant. The Heidelberg and Westminster Catechisms 
are of .a more logical and independent character. The former is 
based on the Epistle to the Homans, and deals with tlic religious 
life as (i) Repentance, (2) Faith, (3) Love. Under these heads it 
discusses respectively the sin and misery of men, the redemption 
wrought by Christ (here arc included the Creed and the Sacraments), 
and grateful service of the new life (tlie Decalogue). 

It may lie noted that Sir Oliver Lodge has adopted the 
catechetical form in his book, The Substance of Faith Allied with 
Science (1907), which is described as " a catechism for parents and 
teachers." 

Sec Ehrenfeuchtcr, Geschichte des Katechismus ; P. Schaff, 

History of the Creeds of Christendom (3 vols., 1876-1877) ; Mitchell, 
Catechisms of the Second Reformation (1887) ; C. Achelis, Lehrbuch 
derpraht Thsologie (2 vols., 1898) ; L. Ihillan, History of the Book 
of Common Prayer, pp. 207-208 ; E. A. Knox. Pastors and Teachers 
(1902), chs. iii. and iv. ; W. Beveridge, A Short History of the West’ 
minster Assembly (1904), ch. x. (A. J. G.) 

CATECHU, or CuTCH (Malay, kachu), an extract obtained 
from several plants, its chief sources being the wood of two 
species of acacia (A, catechu and A. suma), both natives of India. 
This extract is known as black catechu. A similar extract, 
known in pharmacy as pale catechu (Catechu pallidum), and 
in general commerce as gambir, or terra japonica, is produced 
from the leaves of Uncaria gambit and i 7 . aa<fa,cmchonaceous 
plants growing in the East Indian Archipelago. A third product 
to which the name catechu is also applied, is obtained from 
the fruits of the areca or betel palm, Areca catechu. 

Ordinary black catechu is usually imported in three different 
forms. The first and best quality, known as Pegu catechu, 
is obtained in blocks externally covered with large leaves ; the 
second and less pure variety is in masses, which have been 
moulded in sand ; and the third consists of large cubes packed 
in coarse bags. The wood of the two species of Acacia yielding 
catechu is taken for the manufacture when the trees have attained 
a diameter of about i ft. The bark is stripped off and used for 
tanning, and the trunk is split up into sm^ fragments, which 
are covered witli water and boiled. When the extract has be- 
come sufficiently thick it is cast into the forms in which the 
catechu is found in commerce. Catechu so prepared is a dark 
brown, or, in mass, almost black, substance, brittle, and having 
generally a shining lustre. It is astringent, with a sweetish 
taste. In cold water it disintegrates, and in boiling water, 
alcohol, acetic acid and strong caustic a:lkali it is completely dis- 
solved. Chemically it consists of a mixture of a peculiar variety 
of tannin termed catechu-tannic acid with catechin or catechuic 
acid, apd a brown substance due to the alteration of both these 
p rincip les. Catechu-tannic acid is an amoi^ous body soluble 
in cold water, while catechin occiuB in mmute, wWte, silky, 
needle-shaped crystals, which do not dissolve in cold water. 
A very minute proportion of ^ueroetm, a principte yielded by 
queratron bark, has been obtained from catedxa, 

Gambir, adneh is similar in chemical composition to ordinaxy 
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^techu, occurs in commerce in the form of cubes of about an 
inch in size, with a pale brown or yellow colour, and an even 
earthy fracture. For the preparation o{ this extract the plants 
above mentioned are stripped of their leaves and young twigs, 
and these are boiled down in shallow pans. The juice is strained 
off, evaporate, and when sufficiently concentrated is cast into 
sh^low boxes, where, as it hardens and dries, it is cut into smcdl 
cubes. 

Gambir and catechu are extensively employed in dyeing and 
tanning. For dyeing they have been in use in India from the 
most remote period, but it was only during the 19th century 
that they were placed on the list of European dyeing substances. 
Catechu is fixed by oxidation of the colouring principle, catechin, 
on the cloth after dyeing or printing ; and treated thus it yields 
a variety of durable tints of drabs, browns and olives with 
different mordants (see Dyeing). The principal consumption 
of catechu occurs in the preparation of fibrous substances exposed 
to water, such as fishing-lines and nets, and for colouring stout 
canvas used for covering boxes and portmanteaus under the name 
of tanned canvas. Black catechu is official in most pharma- 
copoeias except that of Great Britain, in which pale catechu is 
the official drug. The actions and uses of the two arc similar, 
but black catechu is the more powerful. The dose is from five 
to twenty grains. The pulvis catechu compositus contains catechu 
and kino, and may be given in doses twice as lar^e as those 
named. The drug has the actions and uses of tanmc acid, but 
owing to the relative insolubility of catechu-tannic acid, it is 
more valuable than ordinary tannic acid in diarrhoea, dysentery 
and intestinal haemorrhage. 

CATECHUMEN (Lat. catcchumenus , Gr. Karri^oyfievo^, 
instructed, from Karyx^tv, to teach orally), an ecclesiastical 
term applied to those receiving instruction in the principles of 
the Christian religion with a view to baptism. As soon as 
Christianity became a missionaiy religion, it was found necessary 
to make arrangements for giving instruction to new converts. 
At the beginning the Apostles themselves seem to have under- 
taken this duty, and the instruction was apparently given after 
baptism, for in Acts ii. 41, 42, we are told that ** they that 
gladly received the word were baptized . . . and they continued 
stedfastly in the Apostles* teaching." There are two instances 
in the New Testament where reference is made to individual 
instruction in this technical sense. Luke (i. 4) in dedicating the 
third (jjgspel to Theophilus tells him that his aim in writing tte 
bookMp that thou mightest have certainty in the things in 
whiebiStou has been instructed " (KaTtjxrjffrj^), and we are told 
that AfibOos was instructed (Karrjxw^ro^) “in the way of the 
Lord ** ^(Acts xviii. 25). 

With the development of Christianity the instruction became 
more definite and formal. It is probable that the duty of 
instructing converts was assigned to “ the teachers," who are 
ranked by Paul immediately after the Apostles and prophets 
(1 Cor. xii. 28), and occupied an important position in the 
Christian ministry. In the Didache, or Teaching of the Apostles, 
we have an excellent illustration of the teaching which was 
given to candidates for baptism in early times. There can be 
little doubt that the Didache was used as a manual for cate- 
chumens for several centuries. Athanasius (Festal EpisUes^ 39), 
for instance, says that “ it was appointed by the Fathers to be 
read by those who are just recently coming to us, and wish to be 
instructed in the word of godliness** (xarr/xtStr^at rhy rys 
<wrc/8ceaf \6yoy). The instruction prescribed by the Didache 
is very largely ethical, and stands in striking contrast to 
more elabOTate doctrinal teaching which came into vogue in 
later days. The Shepherd of Hermas too is anotheMMk which 
seems to have been used for the purpose of (MH^liKis, for 
Eusebius says that it “ was deemed most necesl Bh^ clf those 
who have need of elementary instruction ** (Eccles. ntsu iii. 3-6). 

With the rise of theological controversy ^ ^ growth of 
heresy catechetical instruction became of vital importance to 
the Church, and much greater importance was attached to it. 
After the middle of the 4th ccntuiy it was r^arded as essential 
that the candidate for baptism should not only be acquainted 
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with the spiritual truths and ethical demands which form the 
basis of practical Christianity^ but should also be trained in 
theology and the interpretation of the creeds. Two books have 
been preserved which throw a striking light upon the trans- 
formation which had taken place in the conception of catechesis ; 
(i) the Catechetical Lectures of Cyril of Jerusalem; (2) the 
De ruAihus Catechizandis of Ai:^ustine. Cynl’s I^ectures may be 
termed the Pearson on the Creed of the 4th century. He takes 
each article separately^ discusses it clause by clause^ explains 
the meaning of each word, and justifies each statement from 
Scripture. Augustine’s treatise was written at the request of a 
catechist, named Deogratias, who had asked him for advice. 
After replying to the question of Deogratias, and giving sundry 
counsels as to the best method of interesting catechumens, 
Augustine concludes by giving a model catechetical lecture, 
in which he covers the whole of biblical history, beginning from 
the opening chapters of Genesis, and laying particular stress on 
the doctrinal parts of Scripture. Cyril and Augustine differ, as 
we should expect, in the doctrines which they select for emphasis, 
but they both agree in requiring a knowledge of sound doctrine 
on the part of the candidates. 

In spite of the numerous references to catechumens in Patristic 
literature, our knowledge of the details of the system is often 
very deficient, and upon some points there is considerable 
diversity of opinion amongst experts. The following are the 
most important questions which come under consideration. 

1. The Classification of Catechumens . — Bingham and many of the 
older writers held that there were four classes of catechumens, 
representing different stages in the process of instruction ; (a) “ The 
inquirers whose interest in Christianity had been sulliciently aroused 
to make them desire further information, and who received private 
and individual instruction from the teachers before they were 
admitted into the second class, (h) “ The hearers " (audienies), 
who were admitted into the Church for the purjjose of listening to 
sermons and exhortations. (/;) The prostrati or genu flcctentes, who 
were allowed also to take part in the prayers, (d) The electi or 
competentes, who had completed the period of ]5robation and were 
deemed ready to receive baptism. Modem scholars, however, for 
the most part, deny that there is sufficient basis to justify this 
elaborate aassih cation, and think that its advocates have confused 
the catechumenate with the system of penance. The evidence does 
not seem to warrant more than two classes, (a) the audieutes, who 
were in the initial .stages of their training, (ft) the competentes, who 
were qualified for baptism. 

2. The Relation of Catechumens to tlic Church, — Catechumens were 

allowed of course to attend church services, but at a certain point 
were dismissed with the words “ Ite catcchumeni, missa The 

moment at which the dismissal took place cannot be exac^p^eter- 
inined, and it is not clear whether the catechumens were aApred to 
remain for a portion of the Communion service, and if so, vmther as 
.spectators or as partial participants. A passage in Augusfne seems 
to imply that in some way they shared in the Sacrament, “ that 
which they (the catechumens) receive, though it be not the Body of 
Christ, is yet an holy thing and more holy than the common food 
which sustains us, because it is a Sacrament ** {De peccatorum meritis, 
ii. 42). The explanation of these words has occasioned considerable 
controversy. Many scholars hold (and this certainly seems the 
most natural interpretation) that consecrated bread was taken from 
the Eucharist and given to the catechumens. Bingham, however, 
maintains that the reference is not to the consecrated bread, but to 
salt, which was given to them as a symbol “ that they might learn 
to purge and cleanse their .souls from sin.” 

3. The Duration of the Training . — Various statements with regard 
to the duration of the catechumenical training are found in eedesi- 
astical authorities. The Apostolical Constitutions, for instance, fix 
it at three years ; ^ the synod of Elvira at two.* The references in 
the Fathers, however, imply that for practical purposes it was 
limited to the forty days of Lent. Very probably, however, the 
forty days of actual instruction were preceded by a period of 
probation. 

4. The Relation between the Catechumenate and Baptism. — Cate- 
chetical h^Unction was designed as a preliminaiy to baptism. 
There yedtKjho directions, however, in which this pur|)ose was 
enlarge(jM||p||^e have no reason to suppose that wlien infant 
baptisnMMlMtroduced, those who had Ix^en baptized in infancy 
were exCUHIn from the catechetical training, or that instruction 
was deemed tmnecessary in their case, thou^ as a matter of fact 
we have no definite reference to their admission. The custom of 

^ postponing baptism, which was very general in the 4th and 5th 
^ (penturies, probably made such cases more rare than is generally 
^^ ^jiy>posed, and so accounts for the absence of any allusion to them 

1 Apost. Constit. viii. 2, * Canon 42. 


in connexion with the catechumenate. (ft) We have no reason to 
suppose that the instruction given in the famous catechetical schools 
of Alexandria and Carthage was restricted to candidates for baptism. 
There is no doubt that ** catechetical ” is used in a much wider sense 
when applied to the lectures of Origen than when used of the 
addresses of C3nril of Jerusalem. The ” instruction ” of Origen was 
given to all classes of Christians, and not merely to those who were 
in the initial stages. 

5. Characteristics of the Catechumenical Training, — Besides in- 
struction there were some other important features connected 
with the catechumenate. {a) The duty of confession was impressed 
on the candidates, (ft) The ceremony of exorcism was often per- 
formed in order to free the catechumen from evil spirits, (c) At a 
certain point in the training the creed and the doctrine of the Sacra- 
ments were delivered to the candidates by the bishop with much 
impressive ceremonial. This teaching constituted the ” holy secret ” 
or ” mystery ” {disciplina arcani) of Christianity, and could only lie 
imparted to those who were qualified to receive it. The acquisition 
of this arcanum was regardea as the most essential element in the 
catechetical discipline, and marked off its possessors from the rest 
of the world. There can be little doubt that this conception of the 
” Holy Secret ” came into the Church originally from the Greek 
mysteries, and that much of the ceremonial connected with the 
catechumenate and baptism was derived from the same source. 

Authorities. — Cyril, Catecheses ; Gregory of Nyssa, Oratio 
Catechetica ; Chrysostom, Catecheses ad illuminandos ; Augustine, 
De rudibus Catechizandis ; Mayer, Geschichte des Katechumenats . . . 
in den ersten seeks J ahrhunderten (1868) ; S. Cheetham, The Mysteries, 
Pagan and Christian. (H. T. A.) 

CATEGORY (Gr. Karijyopla, ** accusation ”), a term used 
both in ordinary language and in philosophy with the general 
significance of “ class ’’ or “ group.” In popular language it 
is used for any large group of similar things, and still more 
generally as a mere synonym for the word “ class.” The word 
was introduced into philosophy as a technical term by Aristotle, 
who, however, several times used it in its original sense of 
“ accusation.” He also used the verb xa-nyvopcti^, to accuse, 
in the specific logical sense, to predicate ; to Kari]yopovfji.€vov 
becomes the predicate ; and KarrjyopiK^ wporaa’ii may be 
translated as affirmative proposition. But though the word thus 
received a new signification from Aristotle, it is not on that 
account certain that the thing it was taken to signify was equally 
a novelty in philosophy. In fact we find in the records of 
Oriental and early Greek thought something corresponding to 
the Aristotelian classification. 

Our knowledge of Hindu philosophy, and of the relations in 
which it may have stood to Greek speculation, scarcely enables us 
to give decisive answers to various questions that natur- ^ 
ally arise on observation of their many resemblances (sec " . 

an article by Richard Garbe in Monist, iv. 176-193). Yct^ eopay. 
the similarity between the two is so striking that, if not historically 
connected, they must at least be regarded as expressions of similar 
philosophic needs. The Hindu classification to which we specially 
refer is that of Kanada, who lays down six categories, or classes of 
existence, a seventh being generally added by the commentators. 
The term employed is Paddrtha, meaning ” signification of a word.” 
This is in entire harmony with the Aristotelian doctrine, the cate- 
gories of which may with truth be described as significations of 
simple terms, rft JcarA iiyibefdag ffvpLir\oKhy \ey6fi,€ra. The six 
categories of Kanada are Subdteice, Quality, Action, Genus, In- 
dividuality, and Concretion 6r Co-inherence. To these is added 
Non-Existence, Privation or legation. Substance is the pe^anent 
substrate in which Qualities exist. A ction, belonging to or inhering 
in substances, is that which produces change. Genus belongs to 
substance, qu^ities and actions ; there are higher and lower g^era. 
Individuality, found only in substance, is that by which a thing is 
self-existent and marked off from others. Concretion or Co-inherence 
denptes inseparable or necessary connection, such as that between 
substance and quality. Under these six classes, yirri roD drrot, 
Kanada then proceeds to ran^e the facts of the universe.* 

Within Greek philosophy itself there were foreshadowings of the 
Aristotelian doctrine, but nothiz^ so important as to warrant the 
conclusion that Aristotle was directly influenced by it. 

Doubtless the One and Many, Being and Non-Being, of the 
Eleatic dialectic, with their subordinate oppositions, may" 
be called categories, but they are not so in the Aristotelian sense, 
and have little or nothing in common with the later system. Their 

* For details of this and other Hindu ^sterns see H. T. Colcbrooke, 
Miscellaneous Essays (1837 ; new ed., E, B. Cowell, 1873) ; H. H. 
Wilson, Essays ana lectures on the Religions of the Hindus (1861- 
1862); Monier Williams, /iMftan Wisdom (4th ed., 1893) ; A. E. 
Gough’s V aiseshika-Sutras (Benares, 1873), and Philosophy of ike 
Upanishads (London, 1882, 189X) ; MaxMfiUer, Sanskrit Literature, 
and particularly his appendix to Thomson's Laws of Thought, 
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Starting-point and results are wholly diverse. Nor does it appear 
necessary to do more than mention the Pythagorean table of 
principles, the number of which is supposed to have given rise to the 
decuple arrangement adopted by Aristotle. The two classifications 
have nothing in common ; no term in the one list appears in the 
other ; and there is absolutely nothing in the Pytl^orean principles 
which could have led to the theory of the categories.^ 

One naturally turns to Plato when endeavouring to discover the 
genesis of any Aristotelian doctrine, and undoubtedly there are in 
p- . the Platonic writings many detached discussions in which 
the matter of the categories is touched upon. Special 
terms also are anticipated at various times, e.g. iroi&nit in the 
Theaetetus, rotetu and in the Gorgias, and wp6i ri in the 

Sophist^ But there does not seem to be anything in Plato which 
one could say gave occasion directly and of itself to the Aristotelian 
doctrine ; and even when we take a more comprehensive view of the 
Platonic system and inquire what in it corresponds to the widest 
definition of categories, say as ultimate elements of thought and 
existence, we receive no very definite answer. The Platonic dialectic 
never worked out into system, and only in two dialogues do we get 
anything like a list of ultimate or root-notions. In the Sophist, 
Being, Rest and Motion (rb hv aiW-d koX ord^it Kal Klwriffit) are 
laid down as fi4yurra twk yevQv.^ To these are presently added 
the Same and the Other (ra&rby Kal Bdr^pov), and out of the con- 
sideration of all five some light is cast upon the obscure notion of 
Non-Being {rb fth 6v), In the same dialogue (262 seq.) is found the 
important aistinction of 6vofM and noun and verb. The 

Philehus presents us with a totally distinct classification into four 
elements — the Infinite, the Finite, the Mixture or Unity of both 
and the Cause of this unity {rb Aireipov, rb tripat, ^ h alrla). 

It is at once apparent that, however these classifications are related 
to one another and to the Platonic system, they lie in a different 
field from that occupied by the Aristotelian categories, and can 
hardly bo said to have anything in common with them. 

The Aristotelian doctrine is most distinctly formulated in the 
short treatise KarriyopLai, which generally occupies the first place 
Arimioilm books of the Organon, The authenticity of 

* the treatise was doubted in early times by some of the 
commentators, and the doubts have been revived by such scholars 
as L. Spengcl and Carl Prantl. On the other hand, C. A. Brandis, 
H. Bonitz, and Ed. Zeller are of opinion that the tract is substantially 
Aristotle’s. The matter is hardly one that can be decided either 
pro or con with anything like certainty ; but this is of little moment, 
3 for the doctrine of the categories, even of the ten categories, does not 
stand or fall with only one portion of Aristotle's works. 

It is surprising that there should yet be so much uncertainty as 
to the real significance of the categories, and that we should be in 
nearly complete ignorance as to the process of thought by which 
Aristotle was led to the doctrine. On both points it is difficult to 
extract from the matter before us anything approaching a satis- 
factory solution. The terms employed to denote the categories 
have been scrutinized with the utmost care, but tliey give little help. 
The most important — k, roC brros or r^s oi'fclas, ydvri roO Srrot or 
byrwy, yiyrj simply, rb, rrpSrra or rb. Koiyb Tpdbra, al TnJbtreis, or al 
biaipiffut — only indicate that the categories arc general classes 
into which Being as such may be divided, that they are summa 
genera. The expressions y^yrj rQy Karrjyoplufy and cx^para rwv k., 
which are used frequently, seem to lead to another and somewhat 
different view. Karriyopla being taken to mean tliat which is predi- 
cated, ydyff ruy k. would signify the most general classes of predicates, 
the framework into the divisions of which all predicates must come. 
To this interpretation there are objections. The categories must be 
carefully distinguished from predicables ; in the scholastic phrase- 
ology the former refer to first intentions, the latter to second intentions, 
i.e. the one denote real, the other logical connexion. Further, the 
categories cannot without careful explanation be defined as predi- 
cates ; they are this and something more. The most important 
category, odaia, in one of its aspects cannot be predicate at all. 

In the Karriyoplai Aristotle prefixes to his enumeration a gram- 
matico-logical di^uisition on homon^^s and synonyms, and on tUl 
elements of the proposition, i.e, subject and predicate. He draws 
attention to the fact that things are s^ken of either in the connexion 
known as the proposition, e.g. “ a man runs," or apart from such 
connexion, e.g. “ man " and ** runs." He then proceeds, " Of 
things spoken of apart from their connexion in a proposition {r&y 
Karb, ftiiSefUay autMrXoichr \tyofUyuy), each signifies either Substance 
(obala), or Quantity (irotf'^i'), or Quality or Relation {wp6t n), 

or Where (},e. Place, woO), or v^en {i.e. Time, Tori), or Position 
or Possessiem {ix^iy), or Action {watty), or Passion (rd^ftr). 
oMa, the first category, is subdivided into rpdrrf or primary 
substance, which is defined to be rbde n, the singular thing in which 
properties inhere, and to which predicates are attached, and Aedrtptu 

^ Thesttppo^ origin of that theory in the treatise wtpl ro0 rorrdf, 
ascribed to Azchytas (q*v,), has been proved to be an error. The 
treatise itstif dates in all probability from the Neo-Pythagorean 
schools ol the and century a.d. 

* Prantl, Ges, der Logih, i. 74-75 ; F. A. Trendelenburg, Kate- 
gotienlehre, 209. n. 

• Soph, 234 D, 
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obalai, genera or species which can be predicated of primary 
substances, and are therefore oOtrla only in a secondary sense. 
Nevertheless, they too, after a certain fashion, signify the singular 
thing, rbBe ri (K. p. 3 b 12, 13). It is this doctrine of irpiftnf ^la 
that has raised doubts with regard to the authenticity of the Kan^- 
yopLoA. But the tenfold classification, which has also been captiouriy 
objected to, is given in an acknowledged writing of Aristotle’s (see 
Topica, i. 9, p. 103 b 20),* At the same time it is at least remarkable 
that in two places where the enumeration seems intendwl to be 
complete (Afs/. p. 1017 a 25 ; An. Pos. i. 22, p. 83 a 21), only eight 
are mentioned, Ax^iy and KtieOai being omitted. In other passages * 
six, five, four and three are given, frequently with some addition, 
such as Kol al dXXat k. It is also to be observed that, despite of 
this wavering, distinct intimations are given by Aristotle tnat he 
regarded his list B»ifeompletc, and he uses phrases which would seem 
to indicate that ' tlWMlIwision had been exhaustively carried out. 
He admits certainly' thslMomc predicates which come under one 
category might bo referred to another, but he declines to deduce all 
from one highest class, or to recognize any relation of subordination 
among the several classes. 

The full import of the categories will never be adequately reached 
from the point of view taken up in the Karriyoplai, which bears all 
the marks of an early and preliminary study. For true understand- 
ing we must turn to the Metaphysics, where the doctrine is handled at 
large. The discussion of Being in that work starts with a distinction 
that at once gives us a clue, rb 6y is spoken of in many ways ; of 
these four are classified — rb 6y Karb. evpfiefiriKbt, rb by uft d\ri$ii, rb 
by bvydpxL Kal irepyelqi, and rb by Karb rb o’^i^/txara rCby Karrp^oplm, 
It is evident from this that the categories can be regarded 
neither as purely logical nor as purely metaphysical elements. 
They indicate the general forms or w^s in which Being can be 
predicated ; they are determinations of Being regarded as an object 
of thought, and consequently as matter of speech. It becomes 
apparent also why the analysis of the categories starts from the 
singular thing, for it is the primary form under which all that is 
becomes object of knowledge, and the other categories modify or 
qualify this real individual. Ildi^ra bb rb ytyrdfirva {irrb ri riror 
ylyyerai Kal lx riyot Kal rl. TA bb rl Xiyu KaO* bKaarriv Karrtyoplay* ^ ybp 
rbbe fj iroeby i) rroiby fj iroO (Met. p. 1032 a 13-15). . . . The 
categories, therefore, are not logical forms, but real predicates ; 
they are the general modes in which Being may be expressed. The 
definite tiling, that which comes forward in the process from poten- 
tiality to full actuality, can only appear and be spoken of under forms 
of individuality, quality, quantity and so on. The nine later 
categories all denote entity in a certain imperfect fashion. 

The categories then are not to be regarded as heads of predicates, 
the framework into which predicates can be thrown. They are real 
determinations of Being Bestimmtheiten, as Hegel calls 
them. They are not summa genera of existences, still less are they 
to bo explained as a classification of namable things in general. 
The objections Mill has taken to the list are entirely irrelevant, 
and would only have significance if the categories were really — what 
they arc not — an exhaustive division of concrete existences. Grote’s 
view (Aristotle, i. 108) that Aristotle drew up his list by examining 
variouS^ popular propositions, and throwing the different predicates 
into genera, " according as they stood in different logical relation 
to the subject," has no foundation. The relation of the predicate 
category to the subject is not entirely a logical one ; it is a relation 
of real existence, and wants the essential marks of the propositional 
form. The logical relations of rb 6v are provided for otherwise than 
by the categories. 

Aristotle has given no intimation of the course of thought by which 
he was led to his tenfold arrangement, and it seems hopeless to dis * 
cover it. Trendelenburg in various essays has worked out the idea 
that the root of the matter is to be found in grammatical considera- 
tions, that the categories originated from investigations into gram- 
matical functions, and that a correspondence will be found to obtain 
between categories and parts of speech. Thus, Substance corre- 
sponds to noun substantive. Quantity and Quality to the adjective. 
Relation partly to the comparative degree and perhaps to the pre- 
position, When and Where to the adverbs of time and place, Action 
to the active. Passion to the passive of the verb. Position (KeleOai) 
to the intransitive verb, l^etK to the peculiar Greek perfect. That 
there should be a very close correspondence between the categories 
and grammatical elements is by no means surprising ; that the one 
were deduced from the other is both philosophically and historically 
improbable. Reference to the detailed criticisms of Trendelenburg 
by Ritter, Bonitz, and Zeller will be sufficient. 

Aristotle has also left us in doubt on another point. IWhy should 
there be only ten categories ? and why should these 't>c the ten ? 
Kant and Hegel, it is well known, signalize as the great defect in the 
Aristotelian cat^ories the want of a principle, and yet some^of 
Aristotle’s expressions would warrant the inference that he haa^ 
principle, and that he thought his arrangement exhaurtive. Tm 
leading idea of all later attempts at reduction to unity of prindpie, 

* Against *hig passage even Prantl can raise no objection of any 

moment ; see Ges. der Logih, i. 206. n. , ^ ’ 

• See Bonitz, Index Arittotelicus, s.v., and Prantl, Get, der Logth, 
L 207. 
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*tbe division into substance and accident, was undoubtedly not 
overlooked by Aristotle, and Fr. Brentono^ has collected v/ith ^zeat 
diligence passages which indicate how tlic coi r^lotc list might 
have been deduced from this primaiv dictinctibn. llis tabular 
arrangements (pp. 175, 277) are particularly deserving 01' attention. 
The results, however, are hardly oeyond the reach of doubt. 

There was no fundamental change in the doctrine of the categories 
from the time of Aristotle to that of Kant, and only two proposed 
, . reclassifications are of sudi importance as to require 

notice. The Stoics adopted a fivefold arrangement of 
***** highest classes, yt^ucibrara. t 6 Hr or ri, Being, or some- 
what in general, was sub^vided into {•froK€lfitva or subjects, froid or 
qualities in general, which give definiteness to the blank subject, 
ixorra, modes which further determine the subject, and rp 6 t n 

definite relative modes. These categ^^nro so related that 
each involves the existence of one higher/ii£in itself, thus there 
cannot be a irp 6 s n ir<ln fxo*' which does iWrwt upon or imply a rim 
Hxor. but wiht is impossible without rotHr. which only exists 
in Hroirei^ror, a form or phase of rd Hr.^ 

Plotinus, after a lengthy critic jue of Aristotle’s categories, sets 
out a twofold list. rb fr, iciri^ir, <rrdcris, ra,&r 6 rip, frcpHri;* 
are the primitive categories {irpura y^) of the intelligible sphere. 
oMa, Wfi 6 t Ti, roed, roerbv, KlMTitrit are the categories of the sensible 
worl^ The return to the Platonic classification will not esca]>e 
notice. 

Modem pliUosophy, neglecting altogether the dry and tasteless 
treatment of the Aristotelian dcKtrine by scholastic writers, gave a 
Jtadmra deeper meaning to the categories. 

DbHoMoty appear as ultimate or root notions, the meta- 

P physical or tnought elements, which give coherence and 

consistency to the material of knowledge, the necessary and universal 
relations which obtain among the particulars of experience. There 
was thus to some extent a return to I’latonism. but in reality, as 
might easily be shown, the new inte^retation was. with due allow- 
ance for dinerence in point of view, in strict harmony with the true 
doctrine of Aristotle. The modem theory dates in particular from 
the time of Kant, who may be said to have reintroduced the term 
into philosophy. Naturally there are some anticipations in earlier 
thinkers. The Substance, Attribute and Mode of Carteaianism can 
hardly be classed among the categories ; nor does Leibnitz’s chance 
suggestion of a fivefold arrangement into Substance. Quantity, 
Quality, Action and Passion, and Relations, demand any particular 
notice. Locke, too. has a classification into Substances, Modes 
and Relations, but in it he has manife.stly no intention of drawing up 
a table of categories. What in his system corresponds most nearly 
to the modem view of these elements is tlie division of kinds of real 
predication. In all judgments of knowledge wo predicate either 
(i) Identity or Diversity, (2) Relation, (3) Co-existence, or necessary 
connexion, or (4) Real existence. From this the transition was easy 
to Hume’s im^rtant classification of philosophical relations into 
those of Resemblance, Identity, Time and Place, Quantity or 
Number, Quality, Contrariety, Cause and Efiect. 

These attempts at an exhaustive distribution of the necessary 
relations of all objects of knowle^e indicate the direction taken by 
modem thought, before it received its complete expression from 
Kant. 

The doctrine of the categories is the very kernel of the Kantian 
system, and, through it, of later German philosophy. To explain 
Kami would be to write the history of that philosophy. 

The categories are called by Kant Root-notions of the 
Understanding {Stammbegriffe des Verstandes), and are briefly the 
specific forms of the a priori or formal element in rational cognition. 
It is this distinction of matter and form in knowle^e that marks 
ofi the Kantian from the Aristotelian doctrine. To Kant knowledge 
was only possible as the synthesis of the material or a posteriori 
with the formal or a priori. Tiic material to which a priori forms of 
the understanding were applied was the sensuous content of the 

S ure intuitions. Time and Space. This content could not be known ' 
y sense, but only by intellectual function. But the understanding ! 
in the process of knowledge makes use of the universal form of 
synthesis, the judgment ; intellectual function is essentially of the 
nature of judgment or the reduction of a maniiold to unity through 
a conception. The specific or type forms oi such function will, 
thorefore. be expressed in judgments ; and a complete classification 
of the forms of judgments is the key by which one may hope to 
discover the system of categories. Such a list of judgments Kant 
thought he found in ordinary logic, and from it he drew up his well- 
known scheme of the twelve categories. These forms are the deter- 
minations A all objects of experience, for it is only through them 
that the mftifold of sense can be reduced to the unity of conscious- 
ness^ aad thereby oonstitutod experience. They are a priori con- 
ditions, sulqective in one 8cn.se, out objective as being universal, 
necessary and oonatitntive of experience. | 

The table of logical judgments with correeponding categories is as j 
follows I 


^ABrontano, Bedoutung des Siiendm nack A., pp. 246-178. 
t^'^or detailed examination of the Stoic categmes, see Frantl. Gar. 
Logih, L 428 sqq. ; Zeller, Pk. d. Gtiseh, iii. i, 82, sqq. ; Tren- 
aburg, Kateg. p. 217. 


Jttdgnmnts. 
Universal 
Particular 
Singular . 
Affirtnative . 
Negative . 
Infinite 
Categorical 

Hypothetical 

Disjunctive , 
Problematical 
Assertoric 
Apodictic 


I. 

■ Of Quantity 

n. 

' Of Quality 


V III. 

I Of Relation 


IV. I 
Of Modality j 


Categories. 

Unity. 

Plurality. 

Totality. 

Reality. 

Negation. 

Limitation. 

Inherence and Subsistence 
(Sulistance and Accident). 
Causality and Dependence 
(Cause and Effect). 
Community (Reciprocity). 
Possibility and Impossibility. 
Existence and Non-Existence. 
Necessity and Contingency. 


Kant, it is well known, criticizes Aristotle severely for having 
drawn up hi.s categories without a principle, and claims to have 
disclosed the only possible method by which an exhaustive 
classification might lie obtained. What he criticized in Aristotle 
is brought against his own procedure by the later German thinkers, 
particularly Fichte and Hegel. And in point of fact it cannot 
be denied that Kant has allowed too much completeness to 
the ordinary logical distribution of propositions ; he given no 
proof that in these forms are contained all species of synthesis, and 
in consequence he has failed to sliow tliat in the categories, or pure 
conceptions, are contained all tlie modes of a priori S3mthesis. 
Further, his principle has so far the unity he claimeef for it, the unity 
of a single function, but the specific forms in which such unity 
manifests itself are not them.selves accounted for by this principle. 
Kant himself hints more than once at the possibility of a completely 
rational system of the categories, at an evolution from one single 
movement of thought, and in his Remarks on the Table of the Cate- 
gories gave a pregnant hint as to the method to be employed. From 
any complete realization of this suggestion Kant, however, was 
precludea by one portion of his theory. The categories, although 
the necessary conditions imder which alone an object of experience 
can be thrown, are merely forms of the mind’s own activity ; they 
apply only to sensuous and consequently subjective material. 
Outside of and beyond them lies the riiing-in-itself, which to Kant 
represented the uitiinately reaL This subjectivism was a distinct 
hiatus in the Kantian system, and against it principally Fichte and 
Hegel directed criticism. It was manifest that at the root of the whole 
system of categories there lay the ^nthetizing unity of self- picbie 

consciousness, and it was upon this unity that Fichte fixed 
as giving the possibility of a more complete and rigorous deduction of 
the pure notions of the understanding. Without the act of tlie Ego, 
whereby it is self-conscious, there could be no knowledge, and this 
primitive act or function must be, he saw, the position or affirmation 
of itself by the Ego. The first principle then must be that the Ego 
posits itself as the Ego, that Egos:: Ego, a principle which is un- 
conditioned botii in form and matter, and therefore capable of 
standing absolutely first, of being the pnus in a system. Meta- 
physically regarded this act of self-position yields the categories 
of Reality. But, so far as matter is concerned, there cannot be 
affirmation without negation, omnis determinatio est negatio. The 
determination of the Ego presupposes or involves the Non-Ego. 
The form of tiic proposition in which this second act takes to itself 
expression, the Ego is not^iNot-Ego, is unconditionccL net derivable 
from the first. It is the absolute antithesis to the primitive thesis. 
The category of Negation is the result of this second act. Prom 
these two propositions, involving absolutely opposed and mutually 
destructive elements, there results a third which reconciles both in a 
lugher synthesis. The notion in this third is determination or limita- 
tion ; the Ego and Non-Ego limit, and are opposed to one another. 
From these three piosition.s Fichte proceeds to evolve the categories 
by a series of thes&,4^tithe8is and synthesis. 

In thus seizing upon the unity of self-consciousness as the origin 
lor systematic development, Fichte has clearly taken a step in 
advance of, and yet in strict harmony with, the Kantian 
doctrine. For, after all that can be said as to the demon- 
strated character of formal logic, Kant’s procedure was empuical, 
and only after the list of categories had been drawn out, did he 
bring forward into prominence what gave them coherence and 
reality. The peculiar method of Fichte, also, was nothing but a 
consistent application of Kant’s own Remark on the Table of ^e 
Categories. Fichte's doctrine, however, is open to some of the (d^ec- 
tions advanced against Kant. His method is too abstract and 
external, and wants the unity of a single principle. The first two of 
his fundamental propositions stand isolated from one another^ 
not to be xesolved into a primitive unity. With him, too, the whole 
stands yet on the plane of subjectivity. He speaks, indeed, of the 
universal Ego as distinct from the empirical self-consciousness ; but 
tiie universe does not rise with him to concrete epiiit. Nevertheless 
the WissmschmftBlehre contains the only real advance in the treatment 
of the categories from the time of Kant to that of Hegel.* Tlits, of 

* It does not seem necessary to do more than refer to the slight 
alterat^ns made on Kant’s Table of (Categories by J. G. von H eider 
(in the Metakritik), by Solomon Maimon (m the PropddauHk Mu einer 
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oouiBe, does not imply that there were not cerUiii eleiiiehts in 
ScheUing, particularly in the TroMscendwtal Idealism, that are of 
value in the transition to the later system ; but on the whole it is 
only in Hegel that the whole matter of the Kantian categories has 
been assimilated and carried to a higher stage. The Hegeuan philo- 
sophy, in brief, is a system of the categories; and, as it is not intended 
here to expound that philosophy, it is u^ossible to give more than a 
few generm and quite external observations as to the Hegelian mode 
of viewing these elements of thought. With Kant, as has been seen, 
the categories were still subjective, not as being forms of the indi- 
vidual subject, but as having over against them the world of noumena 
to which they were inapplicable. Self<oonsciousness, which was, 
even with Kant, the nodus or kernel whence the categories sprang, 
was nothing but a logical centre, — the reality was concealed. There 
was thus a dualism, to overcome which is the'first step in the Hegelian 
system. The principle, if there is to be one, must be universally 
applicable, all-comprehensive. Self -consciousness is precisely tiie 
principle wanted ; it is a unity, an identity, containing in itself a 
multiplicity. The universal in absolute self-consciousness is just 
pure thinking, which in systematic evolution is the categories ; the 
particular is the natural or multiform, the external as such ; the 
concrete of both is spirit, or self-consciousness come to itself. The 
same law that obtains among the categories is found adeauate to an 
explanation of the external thing which had so sadly trouDled Kant 
The categories themselves are moments of the universal of thought, 
type forms, or definite aspects which thought assumes ; determina- 
tions, BesHmmungen, as Hc^gel most fretjuently calls them. They 
evolve by the same law that was found to be the essence of ultimate 
reality — i.e, of self-consciousness. The complete system is pure 
thought, the Universal par excellence. 

After the Hegelian there can hardly be said to have been a philo- 
sophical treatment of the categories in Germany which is not more 
or less a criticism of that system. It does not seem necessary to 
mention the unim])ortant modifications introduced by Kuno Fischer, 
J. E. Erdmann, or others belonging to the school. In the strongly- 
ojjposed pliilosophy of J. F. Herlwt the categories can hardly oe 
said to hold a prominent place. They are, with him, the most 
general notions which are psychologically formed, and he classifies 
them as follows : — (i) Thing, either as product of thought or as 
given in experience ; (2) Property, either qualitative or quantitative ; 

(3) Relation ; (4) The Negated. Along with these he posits as 
categories of inner process — (i) Sensation, (2) Cognition, (3) Will, 

(4) Action. Joh. Fr. L. George (1811-1873),^ who in the main follows 
Schleiermacher, draws out a table of categories which shows, in 
some points, traces of Herbartian influence. His arrangement by 
enneads, or scries Of nine, is fanciful, and wanting in inner 
principle. 

The most imposing of more recent attempts at a reconstruction 
of the categories is that of F. A. Trendelenburg. To him the first 
T or primitive reality, is Motion, which is both 

^ extenial movement, and ideal as inner con.stniction. 
The necessary conditions of Motion are Time and Space, 
which are both subjective and objective. From this point onwards 
are developed the mathematical (point, line, &c.) and real (causality, 
substance, quantity, quality, Ac.) categories which appear as 
involved in the notion of motion. Matter cannot be regarded as a 
product of motion ; it is the condition of motion, we must think 1 
something moved. All these categories, “ under the presupposition 
of motion as the first energy of thought, are ideal and subjective 
relations ; as also, under the presupposition of motion as the first 
energy of Being, real and objective relations." ^ A serious difficulty 
presents itself in the next category, that of End (Zweek), which can 
easily be thoi^ht for inner activity, but can hardly be reconciled 
with real motion. Trendelenburg solves the difficulty only empiric- 
ally, by pointing to the insufliciency of the merely mechanical to 
account for the organic. The consideration of Modality effects the 
transition to the forms of logical thought. On the whole, Trendelen- 
burg’s unique fact of motion seems rather a blunder. There is 
much more involved than he is willing to allow, and motion per se 
is by no means adequate to self-consciousness. His theory has found 
little favour. 

Hermann Ulrici works out a system of the categories from a 
psychological or logical point of view. To him the fundamental 
t/sHoL philosophy is the distinguishii^ activity {unter- 

scheidenaeTdtigkeit) of thought. Thought is only possible 
by distinction, difiference. The fixed p^ts in the relatfons of objects 
upon which this activity turns are the categories, which may be 
called the forms or laws of thought. They are the aspects of things, 
notions under which things must be brought, in oraer to become 

nauen Tkeorie des Denhens), by J. P. Fries (in the Nem Kritik der 
Vermmft), or by Schopmhauer, who desired to reduce all the cate- 
gories to one — that of Causality. We should require a new philo- 
sophical vocabulary even to translate the extraordinary compounds 
In which K. C. F. Krause expounds his theory of the categories. 
Notices of the changes introduced by Antonio Rosniini - Serbati, 
and of Vincenso Giobnrti's remarkable tiieory, win be found in 
Ragnisco’a reforred to below. 

' System der Metaphysih (1844)- 

• Logische UntersMehtmgen, i. 37 ^ 377 * 


objects of thought. They are thus the most general predtetea or 
heads of predicates. The categories cannot be completely gadmred 
from exp^ence, nor eon they be evedved a priori ; but bf nttending 
to the general relations of taught and its purely indefinite matter, 
and examining what we must predicate in order to know Being, we 
may attain to a satisfactory list Such a list is given in great detail 
in the System der JLogik (1852), and in briefer, preciser form in the 
Compendium der Logih (2nd cd., 1872) ; it is in many points well 
deserving of attention. 

The definirion of the categories by the able French logician Charles 
Bernard Renouvier in some respects resembles that of Ulrici. To 
him the primitive fact is Relation, of which all the cate- 
goiies are but forms. " The categories," he says. " are the 
primary and irreducible laws of knowledge, the funda- 
mental relations which determine its form and regulate 
movements." His table and his criticism of tlie Kantian ^ * 
theoiy are both of interest.* The criticism of Kant’s categories by 
Cousin and his own attempted classification are of no importance. 
Of little more value is the elaborate table drawn out by Sir W. 
Hamilton.^ The generalized category of the Conditioned has but little 
meaning, and the subordinate categories evolve themselves by no 
principle, but are arranged after a formal and ^uite arbitrary manner. 
They are never brought into connexion with thought itself, nor 
could they be shown to spring from its nature and relations. J . S. 
Mill presented, " as a substitute for the abortive classification of 
Existences, termed the categories of Aristotle," the following as an 
enumeration of all nameable things : — (i) Feelings, or states of 
consciousnc.ss ; (2) The minds which experience these feelings ; 

(3) Bodies, or external objects which excite certain of those feelings ; 

(4) Successions and co-existcncea, likenesses and unlikenesses, 
between feelings or states of consciousness.® This classification 
proceeds on a quite peculiar view of the categories, and is here 
presented only for the salce of completeness. 

By modern psychologists the subject has been closely investigated. 
Professor G. F. Stout {Manual of Psychology, vol. ii. pp. 312 foil.) 
defines categories as "forms of cognitive consciousness. ^ . 
universal principles or relations presuppased either in all 
cognition or in all cognition of a cerbim kind." He then * 

treats External (or Physical) Reality, Space, Time, ** 
Causality and " Thinghodd ’’ from the standpoint of the perceptual 
consciousness ; showing in what sense the categories of causality, 
substance and the rest exist in the sphere of perception. As con- 
trasted with the ideational, the perceptual consciousness is concerned 
with practice. Perception tells the child of things as separate 
entities, not in their ultimate relations as parts of a coherent whole. 
G. T. Ladd (Psychology Descriptive and Explanatory, ch. xxi., on 
" Space, Time and Causality ") defines the categories from the psy- 
chological standpoint as " those highly abstract conceptions which 
the mind frame.s by reflection upon its own most general modes of 
behaviour. They are our own notions resulting from co-operation 
of imagination and judgment, concerning the ultimate and un- 
analyzable forms of our own existence and development." In other 
words, the categories arc highly abstract, have no content, and are 
realized as a kind of thinking which has for its object all the other 
mental processes. 

Authorities.— Besides those quoted above, see Eduard v. Hart* 
mann, Kategorienlehre (Leipzig, 1896), and " Begrifi der Kato- 
gorialfunktion," in Zeitschr, /. Philos, und phil. Krit. cxv. (1899), 
pp. 9-19 ; E. Konig in the same periodical, cxiii. (1889), pp. 232-279, 
and cxiv. (1899), PP* 78 -'io 5 F. A. Trendelenburg, Geschichte der 
Kategorienlehre (1046) ; P. Ragnisco, Storia critica deUe categorie 
(2 vols., Florence, 1871) ; W. Windelband, Vom System der kale- 

f orien (Tubingen, 1900) ; R, Eislcr, Worterbuch der philosofhischen 
legriffe (Berlm, 1899), pp. 400-4109 ; S. Jocla, Studio crittco su le 
categorie (Naples, 1881) ; H. Vaihinger, Die transcendeniale Deduhtion 
der Kategorien (Halle, 1902) ; H. W. B. Joseph, Introduction to Logic 
(Oxford, 1906), ch. iil, ; F. H. Bradley, Prtncifles of Logic (1883) ; 
B. Bosanquet’s Knowledge and Reality (1885, 1892) ; histories 

of philosophy. For further authorities sec works quoted under 
Aristotle and Kant, and in J. M. Baldwin’s Did, Philos, Psych, 
vol. iii. pt. 2, p. 683. (R. Ad. ; X.) 

CATENARY (from Lat. catena, a chain)^ in mathematics^ 
the curve assumed by a uniform chain or string hanging freely 
between two supports. It was investigated fcy Galileo, who 
erroneously determined it to be a para^la ; Jungius detected 
Galileo’s error, but the true form was not discovered until 1691, 
when James Bernoulli puUished it as a problem in the Ada 
Erudtiorum, Bernoulli also considered the cases when (i) the 
chain was of variable density, (a) extensible, {3) acted upon at 
each point by a force directed to a fixed centre. These cum« 
attracted inuch attention and were discussed by John BemoulK, 
Ldbnitz, Huygens, David Gregory and others. 


» Essais de critique ghUrale (2nd ed.), La Logique, 1. pp. 184, 190, 

S07-22^ 

^ tHfeussUms,^, ytj, 

» L^gic, i, 83 ; cl Bain, Ded, Log,, App. C. 
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The mechanical properties of the curves are treated in the article 
Mechanics, where various forms are illustrated. The simple catenaiy 
is shown in the figure. The cartesian e<)uation referred to the axis 

and directrix is y =a c cosh (x/c) or 
+ ; other forms are 

sinh {xjc) Eind s 

being the arc measured from the 
vertex ; the intrinsic equation is 
ssic tan \f/. The radius of curva- 
ture and normal are each equal to 
c sec*-* 

The surface formed by revolving 
the catenary about its directrix 
is named the alysseide. It is a 
minimal surface, i.e, the catenary 
solves the problem : to find a 
curve joining two given points, 
which when revolved about a line 
co-planar with the points traces 
a surface of minimum area (see 
Variations, Calculus of). 

The involute of the catenary 
is called the tractory, tractrix or 
antifriction curve ; it has a cusp at the vertex of the catenary, and 
is asymptotic to the directrix. The cartesian equation is 

;»= K/(f»-y«) + l«log[{e- ^/(c»-y«)}/{^+ ^/(c>+y=)}]. 
and the curve has the geometrical property that the length of its 
tangent is constant. It is named the tractory, since a weight placed 
on the ground and drawn along by means of a flexible string by a 
person travelling in a straight line, the weight not being in this 
line, describes the curve in question. It is named the antifriction 
curve, since a pivot and step having the form of the surface generated 
by revolving tne curve about its vertical axis wear away equally (see 
Mechanics: Applied), 

CATERAN (from the Gaelic ceaihairne^ a collective word 
meaning “ peasantry the band of fighting men of a Highland 
clan ; hence the term is applied to the Highland, and later to any, 
marauders or cattle-lifters. 

CATERHAM, an urban district in the Wimbledon parlia- 
mentary division of Surrey, England, 20 m. S. of London by the 
South-Eastern & Chatham railway. Pop. (1901) 9486. It lies 
in a healthy, hilly district, and has grown in modern times from 
a village into a large residential town. There are large barracks 
in the neighbourhood, and the Metropolitan lunatic asylum is 
close to the town. 

CATERPILLAR, the popular name of the larva of various 
insects, particularly of butterflies and moths (see Lepidoptera, 
Hexapoda, Metamorphosis). The word appears first in the 
form caterpyl {Promptorium Parvtdorum, about the middle of 
the 15th century). This may be the original form, with the 
addition of -ar or ; if so, it represents the O. Fr. chate- 
pelose or chaiepeleuse, i,e. “ hairy-cat ” {chat, cat, and pelouse, 
hairy, Lat. pilosus), a name applied to the hairy caterpillar, and 
also according to Cotgrave to a weevil. The use of “ cat ” in 
this connexion is paralleled by the Swiss name for a caterpillar, 
teufelskatz, and the popular English name for the blossom of 
the willow, catkin,” somewhat resembling a caterpillar (cf. 

” palmer ”) ; the modem French is chenille, Latin cantcida, a 
little dog. The termination of the word seems to have been early 
connected with piller,” a robber, plunderer, from the de- 
structive habits of the larva, cf. Joel i. 4 — ‘‘ That which the 
palmer-worm hath left, hath the locust eaten.” The spelling 
“ caterpillar,” a 17th-century corruption, has been the usual 
form since Johnson. 

CATE8BY, ROBERT (1573-1605), English conspirator, son of 
Sir William Catesby of Lapworth in Warwickshire, a prominent 
recusant who was a descendant of Sir William Catesby, speaker 
of the House of Commons in 1484, executed by Henry VII. after 
the battle of Bosworth, was bom in 1573, and entered Gloucester 
Hall (now Worcester College), Oxford, in 1586. He possessed 
a considerable estate, and was said to be wild and extravagant in 
his ^outh. In 1596 he was one of those arrested on suspicion 
durmg an illness of Queen Elizabeth. In z6oz he took part in 
the rebellion of Essex, was wounded in the fight and imprisoned, 
but finally pardoned on the payment of an enormous fine, to 
obtain which he was forced to sell a portion of his property. 
J|^i6o2 he despatched Thomas Winter and the Jesuit Tesimond 
Witts Greenway to Spain to induce Philip III. to organize an 
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invasion of England, arid in 1603, after Jameses accession, he was 
named as an accomplice in the “ Bye Plot.” Catesby was a 
man of great beauty of person, above 2 yards high,” says 
Father Gerard, ** and though slender, yet as well-proportioned 
to his height as any man one should see.” He possessed a clear 
head and unflinching courage, and with a strong determination 
and fascinating manner mastered the minds of his associates 
and overpowered all opposition. He was, however, headstrong, 
wilful and imprudent, fit for action, but incapable of due delibera- 
tion, and entirely wanting in foresight. Exasperated by his 
personal misfortunes and at the repressive measures under which 
his co-religionists were^ suffering, and blinded by a religious zeal 
which amounted to fanaticism, he was now to be the chief in- 
stigator of the famous Gunpowder Plot, which must in any event 
have brought disaster upon the Roman Catholic cause. Tne idea 
of some great stroke seems to have first entered his mind in 
May 1603. About the middle of January 1604 he imparted his 
scheme of blowing up the Parliament House to his cousin 
Thomas Winter, subsequently taking in Guy Fawkes and several 
other conspirators and overcoming all fears and scruples. But 
it was his determination, from which he would not be shaken, 
not to allow warning to be given to the Roman Catholic peers 
that was the actual cause of the failure of the plot. A fatal 
mistake had been made in imparting the secret to Francis 
Tresham {q^v,), in order to secure his financial assistance ; and 
there is scarcely any doubt that he was the author of the cele- 
brated letter to his brother-in-law. Lord Monteagle, which 
betrayed the conspiracy to the government, on the 26th of 
October. On receiving the news of the letter on the 28th, 
Catesby exhibited extraordinary coolness and fortitude, and 
refused to abandon the attempt, hoping that the government 
might despise the warning and still neglect precautions ; and 
his confidence was strengthened by Fawkes’s report that nothing 
in the cellar had been touched or tampered with. On the 2nd 
of November his resolution was shaken by Tresham’s renewed 
entreaties that he would flee, and his positive assurance that 
Salisbury knew everything. On the evening of the 3rd, however, 
he was again, through Percy’s insistence, persuaded to stand 
firm and hazard the great stroke. The rest of the story is told 
in the article Gunpowder Plot. Here it need only be said that 
Catesby, after the discovery of the conspiracy, fled with his 
fellow-plotters, taking refuge ultimately at Holbeche in Stafford- 
shire, where on the night of the 8th of November he was over- 
taken and killed. He had married Catherine, daughter of 
Thomas Leigh of Stoneleigh, Warwickshire, and left one son, 
Robert, who inherited that part of the family estate which had 
been settled on Catesby’s mother and was untouched by the 
attainder, and who is said to have married a daughter of 
Thomas Percy. 

CAT-FISH, the name usually applied to the fishes of the 
family Siluridae, in allusion to the long barbels or feelers about 
the mouth, which have been compared to the whiskers of a cat. 
The Siluridae are a large and varied group, mostly inhabitants 
of fresh waters ; some of them by their singular form and 
armature are suggestive of the Devonian mailed fishes, and were 
placed at one time in their vicinity by‘X. Agassiz. Even such 
authorities as T. H. Huxley and E. D. Cope were inclined to 
ascribe ganoid affinities to the Siluridae] but this view has 
gradually lost ground, and most modem ichthyologists, if not all, 
have adopted the conclusions of M. Sagemehl, who has placed the 
Siluridaentsix thecarps and Characinids in the group Ostariophysi. 
The Silurids and Cyprinids may be regarded as two parallel 
series derived from some common stock which cannot have been 
very different from the existing Characinids. In spite of the 
archaic appearance of some of its members, the family Siluridae 
does not appear to extend far back in time, its oldest known 
representative being the Buchlandium diluvii of the Lower 
Eocene (London Clay) of Sheppey. A ^eat num^r of forms 
were placed by Cuvier and his Successors in family Siluridae, 
which has since been broken up by T. Gill and other American 
authors into several families, united under the name of Nemato- 
gnathi. A middle course appears the more reasonable to the 
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present writer, who has divided the Siluridtze of Cuvier into 
three families, with the following definitions 

SHuridae^ribs attached to strong parapophyses ; operculum 
well developed. 

Loricart^ae-^ribs sessile ; parapophyses absent ; operculum 
more or less developed. 

Aspredintdae — nbs sessile ; strong parapophyses ; operculum 
absent. 

These three families may be defined among the Ostariophysi 
by having the parietal bones fused with the supraoccipital, no 
symplectic, the body naked or with bony scutes, the mouth 
usually toothed, with barbels, and usually an adipose dorsal fin. 

The Siluridae embrace more than one thousand species, spread 
over the fresh waters of all parts of the world, but mostly from 
between the tropics. They atie absent from western Europe and 
north-west Africa, and frpm North America west of the Rocky 
Mountains, but this deficiency has been made good by now, the 
introduction of Amiurus nebldosus and allied species in various 
parts of continental Europe and California having proved 
a success. Only a few forms are marine (Plotosusy Anus, 
Galeichthys). 

The species which has given the name to the whole family is 
the “ Weis ’’ of the Germans, Silurus giants, the largest European 
fresh-water fish, inhabiting the greater part of Europe from the 
Rhine eastwards and nor& of the Alps. Its head is large and 
broad, its mouth wide, furnished with six barbels, of which those 



of the upper jaw are very long. Both jaws and the palate are 
armed with broad bands of small closely-set teeth, which give the 
bones a rasp-like appearance. The eyes are exceedingly smalL 
The short body terminates in a long, compressed, muscular tail, 
and the whole fish is covered with a smooth, scaleless, slipped 
skin. Specimens of 4 and 5 ft. in length, and of 50 to 80 lb in 
weight, are of common occurrence, and the fish grows to 10 ft., 
with a weight of 400 lb, in the Danube. Its food consists 
chiefly of other bottom-feeding fishes, and in inland countries 
it is considered one of the better class of food fishes. Stories 
about children having been found in the stomach of veiy . 
large individuals are probably inventions. An allied species 
(S. aristoielis) is found in Greece. 

The Clarias and Heterobranchus of Africa and south-eastern 
Asia have an elongate, more or less eel-shaped body, with long 
dorsal and anal fins, and are known to be able to live a long time 
out of water, being provided with an accessory dendritic breath- 
ing organ situated above the gills. Some species live in burrows 
durii^ the season, crawli^ about at night in search of food. 
The d)mmon Nile spedi^, the ^^ Harmoot^' {Clarias Iqzerd), occurs 
abumlunjdy in tl^ l^tke of Galilee and was induded 
chiefly ain^ at, tha Mosaic law which forbade the Jews to 
eat scaleless fishes, a pridiibition which has been extended to 
eels in spite 6f the obvious presence of minute scales in the 
latter. 

The Saccobranchus of India and Ceylon, a genus more nearly 
related to Silurus, have also an accessory organ for breathing 
atmo^eric air. It consists of a long ssic behind the giQ-cavity, 
exteMihg far back on each side of the body tmder the musdes. 

of the die 

a itection extrem^ niun^tMis in species, and 
represeiited throdgliout Uie tropus, the dorsal fin consists of « 


short^myed and an adipose portion, the former belonging to the 
abdominal Vertebral column ; the anal is always much shorter 
than the tail. The gill-membranes are not confluent with the 
skin of the isthmus ; they have a free posterior marjpn. When a 
nasal barbel is present, it belongs to the posterior nostril. This 
section includes among many others the genus Bagrus, of which 
the bayad {B, hay ad) and docmac (B. docmac) frequently come 
under the notice of travellers oix the Nile ; they grow to a length 
of 5 ft. and are eaten. 

Of the ‘‘ catnfishes ” of North America locally called 

“ bull-heads ** or “ homed-pouts,'' with eight barbels, some 
twenty species are known. Some of them are valued as food, 
especially one which is abundant in the ponds of New England, 
and capable of easy introduction into other kx:ditje$ (^. 
ttebulosus). Others which inhabit the great lakes {A, ni^ans) 
and the Mississippi (A: ponder osus) often exceed the weight of 
100 lb. Platy stoma and Pimelodus people the rivers and lakes 
of tropical America, and many of them are conspicuous in this 
fauna by the ornamentation of their body, by long spatulate 
snouts, and by their great size. 

The genus Arius is composed Of a great number of species and 
has the widest distribution of all Silurids, being represented in 
almost all tropical countries which are drained by large rivers. 
Most of the species live in salt water. They possess six barbels, 
and their head is extensively osseous on its upper surface ; their 
dorsal and pectoral spines are generally developed into powerful 
weapons. Bagarius, one of the largest Silurids of the rivers 
of India and Java, exceeding a length of ^ ft., differs from 
Arius in having eight barbels and the head covered with skin. 

R. Semon has made observations in Queensland on the habits 
of Arius australis, which builds nests in the sandy bed of the 
Burnett river. These nests consist of circular basin-like ex- 
cavations about 20 in. in diameter, at the bottom of which the 
eggs are laid and covered over by several layers of large stones. 
In the marine and estuarine species of Arius, Galeichthys and 
Osteogeniosus, the male, more rarely the female, carries the eggs 
in the mouth and pharynx ; these eggs, few in number, are 
remarkably large, measuring as much as 17 or 18 millimetres in 
diameter in Arius commusonii, a fish 3 or 4 ft. in length. 

The common North American Amiurus nebulosus also takes 
care of its eggs, which are deposited beneath protecting objects 
at the bottom of the water, failing which both parents join in 
excavating a sort of nest in the mud. The male watches over 
the eggs, and later leads the young in great schools near the shore, 
seemingly caring for them as the hen for her chickens. 

In the SUuridoiC Stmobranchiae of Gvinthcr the dorsal fin con- 
sists of an adipose portion and a short-rayed fin which belongs to 
the abdominal vertebral column, and, like the adipose fin, may 
be sometimes absent. The gill-membranes are confluent with 
the skin of the isthmus. The Silurids belonging to this section are 
either South American or African. Among the former we notice 
specially the genus Doras, which is distinguished ^ having a 
series of bony scutes along the middle of the side. The narrow- 



ness of their gill-openings appears to have developed in Uieiii 
a habit which has excited tne attention of all naturalists Who 
have visited the countries bordering upon the Atlantic tiven 
of tropical America^ viz. the habit of travelling during, seasons 
of drought from a piece of water about to diy ^ up to ponds of 
greater cafMuiity; Mre oocasionaUy of such a 

kngth that tbeflsh have to travel all night; they are so numerous 
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thkt thelzidiansiiU atony J* Htecock supposes 

that the* fiihicmy a^smoll si^ly of water mdi them tb^ 
gill^coTity, which they^oanjea*-^ lertamby doaing their branduil 
apextums. 'She* same- naturaiil*^ addb that titey make regular 
neatt^ in ^ich* they cover up their eggs with caiie and d^nd 
l^mai^<^-male and texrale unit^ ii.'^ ‘diis parental dirty untS the 
^gs> are hatched, » ost A genus and) common 

in the Nde^ where the various species are known by the name 
of “ Shal.” They frequently occur among the representations 
of animala left by the mcient Egyptians* The appear part of their 



Fig. 5 . — Malopterurus electrious: 

head is protected by strong osseous scutes, and both the dorsal 
and* pectoral ' fins are armed with powerful ^ines. Thedc mouth 
is small; surrounded by sbe barbels, which* are more or less 
fringed with a membrane of with branched) tentacles; 

The curious fact of some species of' Syno^miis having the 
lower parts dadker than the upper, some being whitish above 
and bluish beneath, appears to be connected wdth their habit 
of swimming in* a* reversed position^ the belly turned upwards. 
This habit, known to the ancient Eg^tians, who have frequently 
represented them in that attitude^ has been described by 
E. Geofh'oy, who says they nearly constantly swim on their 
ba»ek, moving quite freely forwards and’ sidewards; but if 
alarmed, they revert to the normal position to escape more 
rapidly. 

The electric cat- or sheath-fishes (Moia/rterarnf) have been 
referred to the same section. . Externally they are at once 
recognised by the absence of a rayed* dorsal fin, of which only w 
rudiment remams as a small intemeurai spine concealed below 
the skin. The entire fish is covered wi^ soft; villose skin, 
an osseous defensive armour hawing become unneeeseaoy 
m consoquence of the development of a powerful electric 
apparatus, the strength of which, however, is exceeded 
by that of the electric eel and the huge speciea of 
Torpedo, 

The ekctric organ* of Malopterutw differs essentii^y 
from that of other fishes provided with such batiterie$, 
being port of the tegumentary system instead of being 
derived from the muscles. It consists of rhomboidal cells 
of a fine gelatuious substance immediatdy under the 
skin*. It is put into aotion by a single ganglionic cell at 
the anterior esetremity of the spinal cord. CbnCcaiy to 
what takes place in other electric fishes^ the current 
proceeds from the head to the tail. 

The electric cat-fish, which grows to* a 3 

in the Congo, has a wide distribution in Africa, extend- 
ing from the Nile to the Zambezi and from the Senegal 
to the Congo. It was well known to the ancient 
Egyptians, who have depicted it in their mural paintii^s 
and elsewhere, and an account of its electric properties 
was given by an Arab physician of the 12th centuiy ; 
then as now the fish was known under the su^estive 
name of Road or Raask, which means “ thunder. 

Gunther’s SUundae Branchicolae comprise the smallest 
and least developed members of the family ; they are 
referred to two genera only from South America, Stego- 
philmsLn^ VUndeUia, the smallest of which does not exceed 
the kngdtblaria. Thdr bod^ is* soft,, narrowr, cylindrical. 
an<fe ilm dorsal and anal Sxm short ; the; vent 

middtB of the length of the body ; gtUr 
MmbraSM^neflnciit witb the skin of the wIdMnaa:. ^ch 
masuffary is provided: with* w small barbel ;; andi the gttlhoovers 
are aemi^ with shoplaaii^ nones. Their smaU aea notwith" 
•Miding, these knovah to the BrttdUans, wlm 


accuse them of entering and asceiiditig theuretbra of persene while 
bathing, causing inflananttion and sometimea dMth. Sene 
certtahuy Uve paraskicaily in the gillHn.vity of. large Silurids, 
and F. Silvestri has observed Stegophilus insidiosus to* suck the 
Uood in the gHls of Platystoma eorusams, a Silurid growing to 
a length of 6 ft. 

The mailed cat-fish of the South American genus CaUuhthys 



Fig.. 4 . — Callichikys armatus, from the upper Ama£Q]i& 
(Natural size.) 

builds regular neste ©I grass on leaves, sometimes placed in a 
hole scooped out in the bank, in which they cover their eggs 
and defend' them*, male and female* sharing in this parental 
duty. In the allied Corydoras a lengthy courtship takes place, 
followed by an embrace, during which the female receives the 
seminal fluid in a sort of pouch formed by the folded membranes 
of her ventral fins ; immediately after, five or six eggs are 
produced and received in the pouch, to be afterwards carefully 
placed in a secluded spot. This operation is repeated many 
times, until the totd number of e^s, about 250, have been 
deposited. In accordance with these pairing habits, the pectoral 
spines of the male, which are used in amplexation, are larger 
and stronger than those of the female. These fish are mono- 
gamous, and both parents remain 
by the side of the nest, furiously 
attacking any assailant. 

The allied family Loricariidae 



Fig. 


^,^Loricarkt lanceoUUa, from the upper Amazons; (Nktixral size.)^ 

ia entirely eonfinedl to the fresh watem of Central and Smtih 
America^. C.. iRegan> who has reosatly pi^lished; w 
dMxyain monagiaph ol thep» 

to n Many of them are coiB|iifttely bat 

all hwe in oommon m shairt^rayed donwl. fim, wkh tba 
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’vientrab lielow or JXffxAy in' front of it. Their gill-openiings 
an xoduoed to a short slit. The first group* of this section 
oomprises al|^ forms el the Andes^ without any armature, 
and with a very broad and pendent lower lip. They hare been 
referred to several gesaeea (Stygogmes, IkcMles, Astro- 

bkpus)^ hut are coDectiveliy called prenadiUas ’’ by the n^ves, 
who state that they live in subteronean craters within the 
bowels of the volcraoes of the Aiides> and are ejected with 
stseams of mud and water during eruptions. These fishes may, 
however, be found in surface waters at all times, and their 
appeamnoe in great quantities in the low country during vokaoic 



Fio.: 6. — Abdomen of Asprsdo batrachus, with the ova attached ; 
at a the ova are removed, to show the spongy structure of the skin, 
and the processes filling the interspaces between the ova. ((Natural 
size.) 

eruptions can be accounted for by numbers bei^ killed by the 
sulphuretted gases which escape during an, eruption and by their 
being swept down with tho torrents of water, issuing from the 
vokaho. The lowlaisd forms have their body eiseased in lai]ge 
scutes, either rough, scak-ltke, and mifanged in four or five series 
(CkaeMtamu&% or polished^ forming broad rings round the 
slender and di^ess^ tail fig. 5). They are mostfy 

olsmallmze* 

In certain of the mailed genera the secondary sexual d^reaces 
may 4 )€ very pvonounn^^ and have given rise to many niiniuiial 
species. The shape ol due snout may difier accordkg to die sex, 
and its margin may be beset with tentacles in the male, whilst 
it freq^mndy happens that the head of the latter is fiwgined 
with spi^ or famtles whibh are either absent or considelrably 
sboitar in the le^e. 

TbtAspredtnidae,wYicii are alsoclosdy Tdatsed to the SiUmidm^ 
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are representecL by feor genem and eighteen species from South 
America. Aspreiio Imtwkm (fig. 6 )y of the Guianas, the laxfest 
form, reaching to about a fcM in length, deserves* notice from 
the manner in which the female carries her eggs attached to the 
belly and paired fins, in a single layer, each egg being connected 
with the skin by a cuprshapp^ peduiscukte base supplied with 
blood-vessels and coated with a layer of epithelium, the forma- 
tion of which is still unexplained. (G. A. B.) 

CATGUT, the name applied to cord of great toughness and 
tenacity prepared from the intestines of sheep, or occasionedly 
from those ol the horse, mule and ass. Those of cat are not 
eznployed, and therefore it is supposed that the word is properly 
kitgut, M meaning ^ fiddle,” and that the present lonn has arisen 
through confusion with cat. The substance is used for the 
strings of harps and violins, as well as other stringed musical 
instruments, lor hanging the weights Of docks, for bow-strips, 
and for suturing wounds in surgery. To prepare it the intestines 
are cleaned, freed from fat, and steeped for some time in water, 
after which their external membrane is scraprd of! with a blunt 
knife. They are then steeped for some time in an alkaline ley, 
smoothed and equaUxed by drawing out, subjected to the 
antiseptic action oi the fumes of burning sulphur, if necessary 
dyed, sorted into sizes, and twisted together into cords of 
various numbers of strands according to their uses. The best 
strings for musical instruments are imported from Italy('*Roman 
strings”); and it is found that lean aoid ill-fed aninWs yield 
the toughest gut. 

CATHA, the khat of the Arabs, a shrub widely distributed 
and much cultivated in Arabia and tropical Africa from Abyssinia 
to the Cape. The dried leaves are used for the preparation of a 
kind of tea and also as tobacco. The plant is a member of the 
natural order Cdastraceat, a family of shrubs and trees found 
in temperate and tropical dimates and represented in Britain by 
the sp^le-tree {Euonymus europamsy 

GATBLARS' (Cathari or Catharisi's)^ a widcsf^ad heretical 
sect of the middle ages. They were the dilbns of an early 
Christiaoiity, scattered in the 10th to 14th centuries over East 
and West, having their anabgues in the Mahommedan world 
as well. In the East they were called Bogomils (9.0.) and 
Paulicians ; in the West, Patarencs, Tixerands {i,e. Weavers), 
Bulgars, (Toncorricii, Albanenses, Aibigeois, &c. ; in both, 
Cat&irs and Manicheans. This article relates to the Western 
Cathars, as they appear (1) in the Cathar Kitual written in 
Proven^ and preserved in a 13th-century MS. in Lyons, 
published by C 16 dat, Paris, 1888 ; (a) in Bcmaard GuVs Proittca 
inqtdsiiioms haereiicae pravitatis, edited by Canon C. Douais, 
Paris, 1A86 ; and (3) in tht prods verbal of the inquisitors’ 
reports. Some were downright dualists, and believed that there 
are two gods or principles, one of good and the other of evil, 
both eternal ; but as a rulie they subordinated the evil to the 
good. All were universalists in so far as they believed in the 
ultimate sahraition of: all men.^ 

Their tenets were as follows ;• — The evil god, Satan, who inspired 
the malevolent parts of the Old Testament, is god and loid of 
this world, of the things that are seen and are temporal, and 
especially of the outward man which is decaying, of the earthen 
vessel, of the body of death, of the flesh which takes us captive 
under the law ol sin and ^sire. This world is the only true 
puigatory and hell, being the antithesis of the world eternal, 
of the inward man renewed day by day, of Christ’s peace and 
kingdom which am not of this world. Men are the result of a 
lulmal war k heaven, when hosts ci angels incited by SaUm 
or Ludfer to revolt were driven out, and were imprisoned hi 
terrestrial bodies created for them by the adversary. But 
there are also celestial bodies, bodies spiritual and not natural. 
These the angel souls left behind k heaven, and they sure 
buildings from God, houses not made with hands, tunics eternal. 

* A ce^rtain. Peter {jpioc.Daat., sa.P- 98) declared tliat could be but get 
hold of the falk and perfidious God of the Catholics who created a 
tfaoutaad nsa m order to save a sina^^ vne and damniaU . the jest, he 
would break him to pieces and tear him asundar witbks nails and 
spit in his face. 
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Imprisoned in the garment of fleshy burdened with its sin^ souls 
long to be clothed upon with the habitations they left in heaven. 
So long as they are at home in the body^ they are absent from 
the Lord. They would fain be at home with the Lord^ and 
absent from the body^ for which there is no place in heaven 
since flesh and blood cannot inherit tiie kingdom of God, nor 
corruption inherit incorruption. There is no resurrection of the 
desh. The true resurrection is the spiritual baptism bequeathed 
by Christ to the boni homines, I^w shall man escape from 
his prison-house of flesh, and nndo the effects of his fall ? For 
mere death brings no liberation, unless a man is become a new 
creation, a new Adam, as Christ was ; unless he has received the 
gift of the spirit and become a vehicle of the Paraclete. If a 
man dies unreconciled to God through Christ, he must pass 
through another cycle of imprisonment in desh; perhaps in 
a human, but with equal likelihood in an animal’s body. For 
when after death the powers of the air throng around and 
persecute, the soul flees into the first lodging of clay that it 
finds.^ Christ was a life-giving spirit, and the boni homines^ the 
“ good men,” as the Cathars called themselves, are his ambas- 
sadors. They alone have kept the spiritual baptism with fire 
which Christ instituted, and which has no connexion with the 
water baptism of John ; for the latter was an unregenerate 
soul, who failed to recognize the Christ, a Jew whose mode of 
baptism with water belongs to the fleeting outward world and 
is opposed to the kingdom of God. It would be interesting to 
trace Bardesanes and the Syriac Hymn of the Soul in all 
this. 

The Cathars fell into two classes, corresponding to the Baptized 
and the Catechumens of the early church, namely, the Perfect, 
who had been “consoled,” i.e, had received the gift of the 
Paraclete ; and the credenies or Believers. The Perfect formed 
the ordained priesthood, were women no less than men, and 
controlled the church ; they received from the Believers un- 
questioning obedience, and as vessels of election in whom the 
Holy Spirit already dwelt, they were adored by the faithful, 
who were taught to prostrate themselves before them whenever 
they asked for their prayers. For none but the Consoled had 
received into their hearts the spirit of God’s Son, which cries 
“ Abba, Father.” They alone were become adopted sons, and 
so able to use the Lord’s Prayer, which begins, “Our Father, 
which art in heaven.” The Perfect alone knew God and could 
address him in this prayer, the only one they used in their 
ceremonies. The mere credens could at best invoke the living 
saint) and ask him to pray for him. 

All adherents of the sect seem to have kept three Lents in 
the year, as also to have fasted Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays of each week ; in these fasts a diet of bread and water 
was usual. But a credens under probation ior initiation, which 
lasted at least one and often several years, fasted always^ The 
life of a Perfect was so hard, and, thanks to the inquisitors, so 
fraught with danger, that most Believers deferred the rite until 
the death-bed, as in the early centuries many believers deferred 
baptism. The rule imposed complete chastity. A husband 
at initiation left his wife, committing her “ to God and the 
gospel ” ; a wife her husband. A male Perfect could not lay his 
hand on a woman without incurring penance of a three-days’ 
fast. All begetting of children is evil, for Adam’s chambering 
with Eve was the forbidden fruit It isTgood for a man not to 
touch a woman ; a man’s relations with his own wife are merely 
a means of fornication, and marriage and concubinage are 
indistinguishable as against the kingdom of God, in which 
there is no marrying or giving in marriage. Those only have 
been redeemed from earth who were virgins, undefiled with 
women. The passa^ of the New Test^ent which seem to 
connive at the married relation were interpreted by the Cathars 
as spoken in regard of Christ and the church. The Perfect must 
also leave his father and mo^er, and his children, for a man’s 
foes are they of his own hotii^hold. The family must be sacri- 

1 Here we have a doctrine of metempsychosis which seems of 
Indian ori^n (see AscBrfclSM). But Julius Caesar {de ^B.G. vi. 13) 
attests this belief among the ancient Druids of Gaul. , 


ficed to the diviiie kinship. He that loveth father or mother 
more than Christ is^ot worthy of him, nor he that loveth more 
his son or daughter. The Perfect tedees up his cross and follows 
after Christ.. 

Next he must abstain from all flesh diet except fish. He may 
not even eht cheese or eggs or milk, for they, like meat, are pro- 
duced per viatn genercUioms seu coitus. Everything that is 
sexually begotten is impure. Fish were supposed to be bom 
in the water without sexual connexion, and on the basis of this 
old physiological fallacy the Cathars equally with the Catholic 
framed their rule of fasting. And there was yet another reason 
why the Perfect should not eat animals, for a human soul might 
be doing time in its body. Nor might a Perfect or one in course 
of probation kill anything, for the Mosaic commandment applies 
to all life. He might not lie nor take an oath, for the precept 
“Swear not at all ” was, like (iie rest of the gospel, taken seriously. 
This was the chief of their “ anarchist doctrines.” 2 

The Cathar rites, which remain to us in a manual of the sect, 
“ recall,” says the Ahh6 Guiraud, no too favourable a witness,^ 
“ those of the primitive church with a truth and precision the 
more striking the nearer we go back to the apostolic age.” The 
medieval inquisitor saw in diem an aping of the rites of the 
Catholic church as he knew them ; but they were really, says the 
same authority, “ archaeological vestiges (i.e. survivals) of the 
primitive Christian liturgy. In the bosom of medieval society 
' they were the last witness to a state of things that the regular 
development of Catholic cult had amplified and modified. 
They resemble the erratic blocks which lost amid alien soils 
recall, where we find them, the geological conditions of earlier 
ages. This being so, it is of the deepest interest to study the 
Cathar cult, since through its rites we can get a glimpse of those 
of the primitive church, about which want of documents leaves 
us too often in the dark.” 

The central Cathar rite was consolamentum, or baptism with 
spirit and fire. The spirit received was the Paraclete derived 
from God and sent by Christ, who said, ” The Father is greater 
than I.” Of a consubstanti^ Trinity the Cathars naturally had 
never heard. Infant baptism they rejected because it was un- 
scriptural, and because all baptism with water was an appanage 
of the Jewish demiuige Jehovah, and as such expressly reject^ 
by Christ. 

The consolamentum removes original sin, undoes the sad effects 
of the primal fall, clothes upon us our habitation which is from 
heaven, restores to us the lost tunic of immortality. A Consoled 
is an angel widkii^ in the flesh, whom the thin screen of death 
alone separates from Christ and the beatific vision. The rite was 
appointed Christ, and has been handed down from generation 
to generation by the boni homines. 

The long probation called “ abstinence ” which led up to it 
is a survival of the primitive catechumenatc with its scrutinies. 
The prostrations of the credens before the Perfect were in their 
manner and import identical with the prostrations of the cate- 
chumen before the exorcist. We find the same custom in the 
Celtic church of St Columba. Just as at the third scrutiny 
the early catechumen passed a last examination in the Gospels, 
Creed and Lord’s Prayer, so after their year of abstinence the 
credens receives creed and prayer ; the allocution with which 
the eldef handed on ” this prayer is preserved, add of it the 
Abb^ Guiraud remarks that, if it were not in a Ciithar ritual, 
one might believe it to be of Cathdic origin. It is so Christian 
in tone, he quaintly remarks elsewhere, that an inquisitor mij(ht 
have used it quite as well as a heretic: * In it the Perfect addresses 
the postulant, os in the corresponding Armenian rite, by the name 
of Peter ; and explains to him from Scripture the mdwc!lii% 
of the spirit in the Pwfect, and his adoption as a son by God. 
The Lord’s Prayer is then repeated by the postulant after 
Ibe elder, who explains it clause by clause ; the Wdrds /lairtr 

> The Abb6 Guiraud remarks that in ref us^ to take oaths the 
Cathars/* contraried the social principles on which the constitutions 
of all states repose/* and congratulates Himself that society is not 
yet so thoroughly ** laicized *’ as to have giveil bp oaths in the most 
important acts of social life. 
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sufferstmtialu hftxx^ interpreted not of tbe material but of the 
eptritual bread) which oonaiats of the Words of Life. 

There followed the Renunciation, primitive enough in foim, 
hat the postulant sdiemnly renounced, not Satan and his works 
and pomp, but the harlot church of the persecutors, whose 
prayers were more deadly than desirable. He renounced the 
cross which its priests had signed on him with their chrism, 
Iheir sham baptisms and other magical rites. Next followed the 
spiritual baptism itself, consisting of imposition of hands, and 
holding of the Gospel on the postulant’s head. The elder begins a 
fresh jdlocution by citing Matt, xxviii, 19, Markxvi. 15, 16, John 
iii. 3 {where the Cathars’ text must originally have omitted in 
V. 5 the words “ of water and,” since their presence contradicts 
their argument). Acts ix. 17, 18, viii. 14-17, are then cited ; also 
John XX. 2 1-23, Matt. xvi. 18, 19, Matt, xviii. 18-20, for the Perfect 
one receives in this rite power to bind and loose. The Perfect’s 
vocation is then defined : he must not commit adultery nor 
homicide, nor lie, nor swear any oath, nor pick and steal, nor do 
unto another that which he would not have done unto himself. 
He shall pardon his wrongdoers, love his enemies, pray for them 
that calumniate and accuse him, offer the other cheek to the 
smiter, give up his mantle to him that takes his tunic, neither 
judge nor condemn. Asked if he will fulfil each of these, the 
postulant answers : “ I have this will and :determination. Pray 
God for me that he give me his strength.” 

The next episode of the rite exactly reproduces the Roman 
confUeor as it stood in the 2nd century ; * ■ the postulant says : 
^ Parciie nobis. For all the sins I have committed, in word or 
thought or deed, I come for pardon to God and to the church 
and to you all.’ And the Christians shall say : ‘ By God and by 
us and by the church may they be pardoned thee, and we pray 
God that he pardon you them.’ ” 

There follows the act of “ consoling.” The elder takes the 
Gospel off the white cloth, where it has lain all through the 
ceremony, and places it on the postulant’s head, and the other 
good men present place their right hands on his head ; they 
shall say the (spare), and thrice the “Let us adore the 

Father and Son and Holy Spirit,” and then pray thus : “ Holy 
Father, welcome thy servant in thy justice and send upon 
him thy grace and thy holy spirit.” Then they repeat the 
“ Let us adore,” the Lord’s Prayer, and read the Gospel 
(John i. 1-17). 

This was the vital part of the whole rite. The credens is now a 
Perfect one. He is girt with the sacred thread round his naked 
body under the breasts. Where the fear of the persecutor was 
absent he was also clad in a black gown. The Perfect ones 
present give him the kiss of peace, and the rite is over. This 
part of the rite answers partly to the Catholic confirmation of 
a baptized person, partly to the ordination of a pope of Rome or 
Alexandria. The latter in being ordained had the Gospel laid on 
their heads, and the same feature occurs in old GaJlican and 
Coptic rites of ordaining a bishop. 

Thus the Cathar ritual, like that of the Armenian dissenters 
(see Paulicians), reflects an age when priestly ordination was 
not yet differentiated from confirmation. “ Is it not curious,” 
says the Abb6 Guiraud, “ to remark that the essential rite of the 
consolamentum is in effect nothing but the most ancient form of 
Christian ordination ? ” 

The Cathar Eucharist was equally primitive, and is thus 
described by a contemporary writer in a 13th-century MS. of the 
Milan Library : — “ The Benediction of bread is thus performed 
by the Catham. They aU,^ men and women, go up to a table, and 
standing up say the * Our Father.’ ^ And he who is prior among 
them, at the dose of the Lord’s Prayer, shall take hdd of the 
bread and say : * Thanks be to the God of out Jesus Christ. 
May the Spirit be with us all ’ And after that he breaks and 
distributes to all. And such bread is called bread blessed, al- 
though no one believes that out of it is made the body of Chmt. 

^ Cf. .S, Gregorii ix. Z2, (a6): '*Mo8 apostoiorum fuit ut ad 
ipsam soli^modo bratiohem oblatioiiis hostiain coQSecrarent'” 

(The tnimoftt of the ajmtles was to lise no otSier prayer but the 
Jjoid's to ccmsecKStmg the host of toe ofiedng.**) . 


The Albanenses, however, deny that it can be blessed or sanctified, 
because it is corporeal ” (t.e. material). 

As Tertullian relates of his contemporaries in the and ceiitun% 
so the Cathars would reserve part of their bread of Uessing and 
keep it for years, eating of it Occasionally though only, after 
saying the BenedictU, The Perfect kept it wrapped up in a bag 
of pure white doth, tied round the neck,^ and sent it long distances 
to regions which through persecution they could not enter. On 
the death-bed it could even, like the Catholic Viaticum, take the 
place of the rite of Consolamentum, if this could not be performed. 
Once a month this solemn rite of breaking bread was held, the 
credentes assisting. The service was called apparellamenium, 
because a table was covered with a white cloth and the Gospel 
laid on it. The Perfect were adored, and the kiss of peace was 
passed round. 

The influence of Catharism on the Catholic church was 
enormous. To counteract it celibacy was finally imposed on 
the clergy, and the great mendicant orders evolved ; while the 
constant polemic of the Cathar teachers against the cruelty, 
rapacity and irascibility of the Jewish tribal god led the church 
to prohibit the circulation of the Old Testament among laymen. 
The sacrament of “ extreme unction ” was also evolved by way 
of competing with the death-bed consolamentum. 

Authorities. — J. J. I. Dollingor, Beiitdge zur Sehtengischivhte 
(Miinchen, 1890) ; Jean Guiraud, Questions d'histoire (Paris, 1906) ; 
F. C. Conybcarc, The Key of Truth (Oxford, 1898) ; Henry C. Lea, 
History of the Inquisition (New York, 1888) ; C. Douais, V Inquisition 
(Paris, 1Q06), and his Les H6rHiques du midi au XIII* siicU (Paris, 
1891) ; Les Albigeois (Paris, 1879) ; also Practica Inquisitionis (of 
Bernard Gui or Guidon), (Paris, 1886) ; L. C16dat, Le Nouveau Testa- 
ment, traduit au XJIi* sidcle en langue ptoven^ale, suivi d’un ritud 
cathar e (Paris, 1887) ; E. Cunitz in Beitrd^e zu den iheol. Wissensrh. 
^852), vol. iv. ; P. van Limborch, Liber Sententiarum Inquis. 
Tkolos, rsoy-fjzs (Amsterdam, 1692) ; Hahn, Gesch. der Keizer im 
M, A, (Stuttgart, 1845) ; Ch. Schmidt, Histoire et doctrine de la secie 
des Cathares (Paris, 1849); A. Lombard, Pauliciens bulgares et 
Bons-Hommes (Geneva, 1879) ; Fredericq, Corpus documentorum 
haer, pravitaiis Neerlandicae (Gent, 1889-- 1896) ; Felix Tocco, 
“ Nuovi documenti " in Archiv, di studi ital. (1901), and his L' Eresia 
nel medio evo (Florence, 1881) ; P. Flade, Das rdmische Inquisitions* 
verfahren in Deutschland (Leipzig, 1902) ; Ch. Molinier, Rapport 
sur une mission en Italic,'^ in Archives scientifiques de Paris, tom. 14 
(1888) ; E. H. Halkins, “ Robert le Bougre," in American Hist. Bev. 
(1902). (F. C. C.) 

CATHAY, the nameby which China was known to medi- 
eval Europe and is still occasionally referred to in poetry, as in 
Tennyson’s “ Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay.” 
It is derived from Khitfti, or Khitat, the name which was properly 
that of the kingdom established by the Khiton conquerors in the 
northern provinces of China about a.d. 907, which after the fall 
of this dynasty in 1125 remained attached to their former 
territory, and was subse(juently applied by the nations of Central 
Asia to the whole of China. iTius “ Kitai ” is still the Russian 
name for China. The name penetrated to Europe in the 13th 
centt^ with the fame of the conquests of Jenghiz Khan. After 
the discovery of southern China by European navigators Cathay 
was erroneously believed to be a country to the north of China, 
and it was the desire to reach it that sent the English adventurers 
of the 16th century in search of the north-east passage. 

CATHOART, SIR GEORGE (1794-1854), English soldier, third 
son of the ist Earl Cathcart, was bom in London on the 12th of 
May 1794. He was educated at Eton and Edinburgh University. 
In 1810 he entered the army, and two years later accompanied 
his father to Russia as aide-de-camp. With him he joined the 
Russian headquarters in March 1813 ; and he was present at all 
the great battles of that year in Germany, and of the following 
year in France, and also at the taking of Paris. The fruits of hb 
careful observation and critical study of these operations 
appeared in the Commentaries on the war in Russia and Germany 
1812-1813, a plain soldier-like history, which he publbbed in 
1850. After the peace of 1814 he accompanied hb fathet to the 
congress of Vienna. He was present at Quatre Bras aiid at 
Wateriop, as an aide-de-camp to the duke of Wdlh^ton, and 
remain^ on the staff till the army of occupation quitted France. 

* Cf. Duchesne, Origines, ed. 1898, p. 177. 
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Reappointed he accompanued the dake to 

the congresses ot^ Aix-la-Ghapelle and Veronay and in to 
Prussia. I^cffiAiqfbd llei^ fai he waa placed on 

half-pay in 1854. He taaa mcaMed to active service in 1838^ and 
sent as conkmander «cd the King’s Drag4^ Guards to Canada^ 
where ke iplayed an important part in suppressing the vebeBion 
and pacifying the country. In 1S44 he returned to England^ 
aird two years later was appointed dq)uty-«lieutenant the 
Tower^ a post which he held up to the time of his promotion to 
ma|or-^genera]l in 1851. In Manh 185s he succeeded Sir Harry 
Smith ns gov^or and commander^n-^hief at the Cape, and 
hrought the Kadir war^ then in progress^ to a successful oondu^ 
sion. He promulgated the first constitution <if Cape Colony, and 
conducted operations against the Dasuto. ‘Gathcart was made a 
K.C.B. and received the thanks of both Houses for his services 
(1853). In December 1853 he was made adjutant-geneml of the 
army, but never entered upon his duties, being sent out to the 
Crimean War as soon as he arrived in England. He was even 
^ven a dormant oommasfidon entitling him to the chief command 
in case of accident to Lord Raglan, and the Ughest hopes were 
fixed on him as a scientific and experienced soldier. But these 
hopes were not to be fulfilled ; for he fell at the battle of inkerman 
(November 5, 1854). His remains, with those of other officecs, 
were buried on (^thcart's Hill. Sir George Cathcart married in 
1834 Lady Geoigiana Greville, who survived him, and by whom 
he had a family. 

See Colburn's Vnitsd Service Magaeine, Janua^ 1855 ; 
spondeitce of the Hon. Sir George Cathcart relative to Kaffraria (1856) .; 
A. W. Kinglake’s /nuiisiow 0/ (he Crimea, vol. v. 

CATHCART, WLUAM BCHAVT CATHCART, ist Earl 
soldier and diplomatist, was horn at Peter- 
sham on the {7th of September 1755, and educated at Eton. 
In 177X he went to St Peterobuig, where his father, Charles, 
9th Baron Cathcart (1721-1776), a general in the army, was 
ambassador- From 1773 ^777 ^ studied law, but after I 

succeeding ito the barony in 1776 he oijtained a commission in | 
the cavaky. Proceeding to America in *777, he had before the 
close of his first campaign twice won promotion on the fidd of ! 
battle- In 1778 he further distinguished himself in outpost I 
work, and at the battle of Monmouth he commanded an irre^dar | 
corps, the ‘‘ British Legioi^” with conspicuous success y for a 
time also he acted as quartermaster -general to the foroes in 
America. He returned home in 1780, and in February 1781 was 
made captain and lieutenant-colonel in the Coldstream Guards. 
He was elected a representative peer for Scotland in 1788, and 
in 1792 he became colonel of the 29th foot. He served with 
distinction in the campaigns In the Low Countries, 1793-179^, 
in the course of which he was .promoted major-general ; and in 
1801 he was made a lieutenaitt-g^era^ havii^ in the meanwhile 
received the jE^ppointraents of . vice-admiral of Scotland 1(1.795), 
privy councillor (1798), and cplonel of the 2nd Life Guaros 
(1797). Trom 1803 to 1805 Lord Cathcart was commander-m- 
chid in Ireland, and in the latter year he was sent by Pitt in 
command of the Britrih expedition to Hanover (see Napolbonic 
Campaigns). After the recaill of this expedition Cathcart 
commanded the fcHTces in Scotland unril 1807, when he, was ; 
placed in charge of the expedition to tTopehh^en, which sur- j 
rendered to him on the 6th of Sqjtember. Four weeks later j 
he was created Viscount Cathc^ of Cathcart and Baron; 
Greenock of Greenock in the peor^e of th^ United Xi^gdonv 1 
resumii^ th^ Scottish command on his retu|a^om the front, j 
On the xst cjf January 1812 he was promoteaJu|||^ll raids of 
general^ and a few months later lie proceededQ^S&sia as am- 
bassador and military commissioner. In ^jQMBBiapacity he 
served with the hondq^arters of the the War 

of Liberation (1812-1814); his sucoepi^SfflKg^nnd 
task of mamtainiqg hanfapi^aiuy|H^ cause 

amongst the generals after ! 

the war by his^kvation taxl^^eaimobry|^98x4). Heihanj 
went to Bt Petersburg, and continued to aBBflnc of am- 1 
bassador until 1820, when he returned to E^lnd. He died at j 
his estate near Glasgow on the nMi of | 


His eon, Charles Murray Cathcart, 2nd earl (1783-^1^ 
succeeded to the title in He entered the and Life duiii^ 
in 7800, and saw active i service under Sir James Craig in the 
Medkeuranean, 1805-^1806. In 1807 he became by courtesy 
Lord Greenock. He took eart in the Waicheren expedilrion 
of 7809 os a major, and os a IteutenantHJolonel served Bit Barossa, 
Sakmanoa and Vittoria. He had already gained staff experience, 
and he now s«Yed under Graham in HMiand, 18147 as ^uarter- 
knaster-general. He was present at Waterloo, and for his ser- 
vioes received the C.B. and several foreign orders. During the 
peace he became deeply interested in scientific pumuits, and a 
new mmeral discovered by him in 1841 was named Oreenodcite. 
His later military services included the chief command in Canada 
during a period of grave unrest (1846-1849). He retired from 
active service in 1859, becoming a full genera! just before his 
death. The title passed to his son and grandson as 3rd and 
4th earls. 

CATHCART, a parish situated partly in Renfrewshire end 
partly in La^rkshire, Scotland. Itie Renfrewshire portion 
has the larger area (2387 acres), but the smaller populatk)n»(7 37 5), 
the area Si the Lanarkshire portion beii^ 745 acres and the 
population {1901 ) 30,983. The industries include paper-making, 
dyeing and sandstone quarrying, but limestone and coal have 
also been woriced. The parish includes the town of Cathcart 
(pop. 4808), and the villagi^ of Old and New Cathcart, but much 
of <it, ^ough outside the city boundaries, is practically continu- 
ous with some of the southern suburbs of Glasgow, with which 
there is ooiiimunioation by electric tram and the Caledonian 
railway’s circular line. The White Cart flows through the 
parish. In the i3th century Cathcart became a barony of the 
Cathcarts, who derived the title of their lordship (1460) and 
earldom (1814) from it. On the Queen's Knowe, a iuUock near 
the ruins of Cathcart Castle, a memorial marks the spot where 
Queen Mary watched the progress of the battle of Langside 
(1568), the site of which lies within the parish. 

CATHEDRAl, more correctly ^ cathedral church ” (eedesta 
m^Bdr^iis), the church which contains the official ^seat ^^ or 
throne Of a bishop— one of the Latin names for this, 
giving us the adjective cathedral.^’ The adjective has gradu- 
ally, for briefness of speech, assumed the oi^acter of a sub- 
stantive, but though an instance of this (strictly incorrect) use 
of the word as a substantive has been found as far back as 1587, 
it became common only at the end cd the x8th, or first half of 
the 19th, century. One of the earliest instances of the Jbeim 
tedesia cd$hedBcdis is said to occur in the acts of itbe council of 
Tarragona in 516. Another name for a cathedral dhuxch is 
teeVesia makr, indicating thaft it is the mother church. As being 
the one important church, it was also known as eedesta major. 
This is the formal expression used by Archbishop Walter Gray 
of Yofik (1216-1355), ^ preserved in modem times by the 

name od '*\La Majmre,*' by which the old cathedr^ church of 
MarseiljM.^ popularly known. Again, as the chief house of 
God, tiMh^W^edral churdh was the Domus D01, and from this 
nnrnr rlpjmiPl^ Domkircke, or Dom^ is derived, as also the 
SwedblA^^ and the Lilian Duomo. 

tmd OrgwUztaim. — ^It was early decreed that the 
catheisk bishop was not to be placed in the church of a 
villaj^e^ but only in that of a city. There was no difficulty as 
to liius oh the continent of Emrope, where towns were numerous, 
and^where the cities were ithe natural centres from which Chris* 
tiahirfy was diffused among the people who inhabited lihe soirr 
roisndifig districts. In the British island^ however, the case 
was diileirent ; towns whre few, and owing to other oasses, 
instead of exereismg jurisdictloii over definite areas or distadots, 
mUtny of the bishops were bishops of tribes or peoples, as the 
bttdieps of the south Saxons, the west Saxons, therSometBaethB 
and ^dwrs. the catkadra oi suoh a bi^op was ifften aaigratory, 
and was ait times placed in one church, and then another, and 
sontetimes in the church of a In 1071 a. council was held 

Sn under “fhe preaidet 5 :y of Lanfranp, 

whichy/remn^ the decrees of the coui^il <of in i347 

and t^t of Laodicea ilMM in ^ m Slits midter, or^ 
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iMifhop of tlie MMKih Saxons to remooe hk sea from Seli^ to 
CMdmter j the Wilts and Dorset bishop to remove his ttuheim 
hrom Slierbome to Old Saiiunt, and the Mevdan bkhop, 'obooe 
cMnira w« then at Lichfield^ to transfer it to Qs^ter, Traoes 
of the tribal and mi^pratory aystem may still be noted in the 
designations of the Inah see of Meath (wheretbetiesidt has-been 
that there is now no cathedral church) and OsBory^ the cathedral 
churdh of which is at KSiDenny^ Soane of the Scottish sees were 
also migratory. 

By the icaitoii law the bishop is regarded aa the pastor of the 
catli^rai chur^ the farochia of wluch is his diocese. In view 
of this^ canonists spe^ of the cathednd dburoh as the one 
church of the diocese, and all others are deemed chapds in their 
relation to it. 

Occasionally two churches jointly share the diatinctkm of 
containing the bishop’s ^atkeirA, In such case th<^ sure ^d 
to be looncathedral in relation to each other. Instances of this 
occurred in England before the Reformation in the dioceses cf 
Bath and W^ll&^^and of Coventry and Lichfield. Hence thedouble 
titles of those dioceses. In Ireland an example occurs at Dublin, 
where Christ Church and St Patrick’s are jointly the cathedral 
churches of that diocese. In France the bkhep of tjcms^ans 
(a see suppressed at the Revolution) had two oon-cathedral 
churches at St lizier, and the bishop of Sisteron ia see also 
suppressed) bad a second Idirone in the dsuroh of Forcalqisier 
whidu is stiM called ^ La Con-catih6draie.” Other instances 
might be named. In the case of York the collegiate ch^hes 
of Beverley, Ripon and Southwell were almost in the same 
position, but akhoug^ the arcihbishop had a stall in each he had 
no diocesan catkedm m th^ and the chapters were jxat united 
with that of the metrapolst^ church in t^ direct govermnent 
of the diocese, lor the tdecrion of the archbishop, nor had they 
those other nghts which were held to denote Idle oathedral 
character of a church. 

Ctfthedtai churches acre reckoned as of different degrees of 
dignby : <(«) the simple cathedrd church of a diooesan bishop, 
(2) themetF^polltical church to which die other diocesan cathedrd 
churdhes of a province are suffragan, (3) the prhnatki church 
under whidi are ranged metropoliti^ churches and their 
provinces, (4) patriarchal chuirdies to whioh pdmatial, metro- 
political, and simple cathedral churches alike owe allegiance. 
The title of primate was occasionaillly conferred on metro- 
politans of sees ei greotdiginity or importadee, sudi as Canterbury, 
York, Rouen, &c., whose cathedr^ churches ronained rimpdy 
metropolitical. Lyons, where the cathedral church is stiH 
known as “ La Primatiale,’" and Lund in Sweden, may be >cited 
as imtaaices of churches which wiere really primatU. Lyons 
had the archbishops of Sens and Paris and thdr provincial 
dioceses subject to it till the Revolution, and Lund had the 
arohbidiop of Upsala and his province subject to it. As with 
the tide of primate, so also that of f^riaroh has been 
conferred on sees such as Venice and Lisbon, the cathedral 
churches of which are patriarchal in name alone. The cathedral 
church of St John Laiteran, the cathedral church of the pope as 
bishop of Rome and patriardi of the West, alone in western 
Europe possesses porentially a patriarchal character. Its 
lormail designation is Poinmdkalis Basilicu, Sacro 94 mcUL 
RomanM Caihu^idw Ecd^sta Laieramnsis/* 

The removal of a bishop’s cathedra from a church dqmves 
that oherdi of *ifls cathedral dignity, diffiough often tte name ; 
oliim in oomnmn speech, as for example at Antwerp, whodi was j 
dep^ed cf hg at the French Revolution. 

The Wstory of the body of clergy attadied t» tbe ^caltbairal 
chureh '"k obsciwe, and as in eacm oase load ooasiderations 
a^ted ks dkv^poient, all that eaii be attempted is to give 
a ;ge!aml outline of the mam features which were more esr less 
•CoBHnnm to afi. Onu^nalty the tohep aand oatlMdral <deigy 
iormed a kind of i^gtous oomiioim in ao ffrue sense a 

monoiffeiy, ym Mveith^ss of|^ ca^d w mmMmtm. 

Qefiioe the a ppar ^ - anona^^'^^S^t ohunffids Tike and 
Lincoln, which never had any monks attached m ^em, have 
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inherited name of minster or monastery. In these eeiiy 
oommunities the dergy ctftsn hved apart in ibeir own dwaHiiigB, 
and were not hrfrequently Inaitied. in the«th centuiy, howew, 
Chiodegaag, bishop of Mete (74^66), compiled a of mslos 
for the <Jltegy of ihe calthedttil churches, which, though wiMy 
accepted in Germany and other parts of the continent, gaifi^ 
little nooeptance in England. According to Chrodegang^s rule 
the -cathedral clergy were to live under a common roof, •occupy 
a common -dormitory and submit to the authority of a tpec^ 
(rffioer. Tl^ rule of Chffodegang was, in fact, a modification of 
the Benedictine rule. Gisa, a native of Lorraine, who was 
bishop of Weils horn 1061 to tdSS, introduced it into England, 
and vrnposed rts observaaKeon the^^rgy of hiscathedtal dhiir^, 
but it wais not followed for long there, or elsewhere in England. 

During the two cewturies, roughly tounded by the years 900 
and fvoo, the cathedral cler^ beoume more definitely organized, 
and were also divided into two dosses. One was tlmt of a 
monastic establishment of some recogntred order «of motiks, 
very often that of the Benedictines, while the other class was 
that of a college of dergy, living in the world, and bound by no 
vows, icxcept those of 5 >eir ordination, but governed by a code 
of 'Statutes or canons. Hence the name of ^ canon ” given to 
them. Hn this way arose tbe distinction between the monastic 
and secular cathedral diurdies. In England the monaotic 
cathedral chupches were Bath, CanteHxny, Carlisle, Coventry, 
Ihsrham, Ely, Norwich, Rbchei^er, Windmster and Worcester, 
all of them Benedictine except Cariisk, which was a •dmirch of 
Augustinians. The secular diurdies were Chichester, Exeter, 
Hereford, Lichfield, (Lincoln, St Paul"^ (London), Salisbury, 
Wells, York and the four Welsh cathedral 4^rches. In IreUiid 
all were SMseukvr except Ovti^ Church, Dublin (Anaguotinian), 
and Down (Benedictine), and none, even in their eariiest -days, 
were ever, it is believed, chinches of reoogniaed orders of monicB, 
except the two named. In Sootland St Andrew’s was Augtn- 
tinian, Elgin (or Moray), Glasgow and Aberdeeii were always 
secular, amd ordered on the models of Lmcoin and Salisbury. 
Brechin had a colmminity df Culdees tiff 1372, when a secular 
chapter was constituted. The cathedral church of GaQofoay, 
at Whithorn, of English foundation, was a church of Praemon- 
stmtensians. in Germany, as in Engkad, many of the cathedral 
churches were monastic. In Dernmark all seem to have been 
Benediotine at first, except Bfirglum, which was Praemon* 
stratensian till the R>eforfnation. The others were chained to 
churches of secular canons. In Sweden, Upsala was ori^nadly 
Benedictdne, but was secalariaed about 1250, and «t was oedered 
that oaoh of the cathedral churches of Sweden should have a 
chapter of at least fifteen secutar canons. In France monastic 
chapters were very common, »b«ttieariy all the monastk cathedral 
dhurches there had been otonged to churtfies of secular canons 
before the 1 7^1 century. One of the latest to be so changed was 
that xrf Seez, in Normandy, which was Augustinkm trU i'547, 
when Pope Paul 111 . dispensed the members from their vows, 
asid constituted them a chapter of secular canons. The chapter 
of Senez was monastic 1647, and ethers pertmps even 
later, but the majority were secolarired about the time 
Reformation. 

In the case of monastic cathedral efourehre ^ere were no 
digidtaries, the ihrtemud govermnent was that of the order to 
whidi the chapter befotiged, and oQl the members 'kept perpetual 
residence. The rewexse of this was the <case with the secular 
chapters ; the dignities <of provost, dean, preoentor, dbatnoeUor, 
treasurer, dzc., soon came into being, lor the regiHatiion juid good 
order of the •^rch and its services, while the non-residence uf 
the canteis, cather than their perpetual residence, became the 
nde, md led to their duties being perfomied by a body <df 
vicars,” who officiated for them at the services 'cf the chuwffu 

llbroiid, the earliest head of a secular churcA seems to foarve 
tbeen the prewest iValr/,drc.), who was dhafg^;sfiot 

ofdy with the intetwalregid^ of the ‘Chuwb, oud ovvrWgiit 
of the meaiberi of flredmpterattd oontwi of the «ervioei,^but 
was abo dhc stewoiddr seneschal of the loads and pnoreosions 
^ the ehucdi. Tire latter oten maitilymga^ otteatfon. 
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to the neglect of his domestic and ecciesiastiGal duties^ and 
complaints were soon raised that the provost was too much 
mixed in worldly aflairs^ and was too frequently absent from his 
spiritual duties. This led> in many cases^ to the institution of a 
new officer ddled the d<^/’ who had cha):|i;e of that portion 
of the provost's duties which related to the internal discipline of 
the chapter and the services of the church. In some cases the 
office of provost was abolished^ but in others it was continued^ the 
provost, who was also occasionally archdeacon as well, remaining 
head of the chapter., This arrangement was most commonly 
followed in Germany. In iEngland the provost was almost un- 
known. Bishop Gisa introduced a provost as head of the chapter 
of Wells, but the office was afterwards subordinated to the other 
dignities, and the provost became simjrfy the steward of certain 
of the prebendal lands. The provost of the collegiate church of 
Beverley was the most notable instance of such an officer in 
England^ but at Beverley he was an external officer with no 
authority in the government of the church, no stall in the choir 
and no vote in chapter. The provost of Eton, introduced by 
Henry VI., occupied a position most nearly approaching that 
of a foreign cathedral provost. In Germany and m Sccmdinavia, 
and in a few of the cathedral churches in the south of France, 
the provost was the ordinary head of the cathedral chapter, but 
the office was not common elsewhere. As regards France, of 
one hundred and thirty *six cathedral churches existing at the 
Revolution, thirty •eight only, and those either on the borders 
of Germany or in the extreme south, had a provost as the head 
of the chapter. In others the provost existed as a subordinate 
officer. There were two provosts at Autun, and Lyons and 
Chartres had four each, all as subordinate officers. 

The normal constitution of the chapter of a secular cathedral 
chutoh comprised four dignitaries (there might be more), in 
addition to the canons. The dean (dtcanus) seems to have derived 
his designation from the Benedictine dean who had ten monks 
under his charge. The dean, as . already noted, came into 
existence to supply the place of the provost in the internal manage- 
ment of the church and chapter. In England the dean was the 
head of all the secular cathedral churches, and was originally 
elected by the chapter and confirmed in office by the bishop. 
He is president of the chapter, and in church has chaige of the 
due performance of the services, taking specified portions of them 
by statute on the principal festivals. He sits in the chief stall 
in the choir, which is usually the first on the right hand on enter- 
ing the choir at the west. Next to the dean (as a rule) is the 
precentor {primicerius, cantor, &c.), whose special duty is that of 
regulating the musical portion of the services. He presides in 
the dean’s absence, and occupies the corresponding stall on the 
left side, although there are exceptions to this rule, where, as at 
St Paul’s, the archdeacon of the cathedral city ranks second, 
and occupies what is usually the precentor’s stall. The third 
dignitary is the chancellor {scholasiicus, ecoldtre, capiscol, 
magistral, who must not be confounded with the chancellor 
of the diocese. The chancellor of the cathedral church is 
charged with the oversight pf its schools, ought to read divinity 
lectures, and superintend the lections in the choir and correct 
slovenly readers. He is often the secretary and librarian of the 
chapter. In the absence of the dean and precentor he is president 
of riie chapter. The easternmost stall, on the dean’s side of the 
choir, is usually assigned to him. The fourth dignitary is the 
treasurer (rurfos, sacrisia, cheficiery He is guardian of the fabric, 
and of all the furniture and ornaments of the church, and his 
duty was to provide bread and wine for the eucharist, and 
candles and incense, and he regt^ted such matters as the 
rising of the bells. The treasurer’s stall is opposite to that of 
th^ chancellor. These four dignitaries, occupying the four 
comer stalls in the choir, are called in many of the statutes the 
** quiUuor maiores personae ” of the church. In many cathedral 
churches there were additional dignitaries, , as the praelector, 
subde^ vice-chancellor, sucoentar^canonioorum, and others, : 

to supply the places of the other absent 
was the ktal blot of the secular 
oontrasted very badly with the 


monastic churches, where all the members were in continuous 
residence. Besides the dignitaries there were the ordinary 
canons, each of v^om, as a rule, held a separate prebend or 
endowment, besides receiving hds share of ^ common funds 
of the church. For the most part the canons also speedily 
became non-resident, and this led to the distinction of resi- 
dentiary and non-residentiary canons, till in most churches the 
number of resident canons b^me de^tely limited in number, 
and the non-residentiary canons, who no longer shared in the 
common funds, became generally known as prebendaries only, 
although by their non-residence ihty did not forfeit their position 
as canons, and retained their votes in chapter like the others. 
This system of non-residence led also to the institution of vicars 
choral, each canon having his own vicar, who sat in his stall 
in his absence, and when the canon was present, in the stall 
immediately below, on the second form. The vicars had no 
place or vote in chapter, and, though irremovable except for 
offences, were the servants of their absent canons whose stalls 
they occupied, and whose duties they performed. Abroad they 
were often called demi-prebendaries, and they formed the bas 
ckoeur of the French churches. As time went on the vicars 
were themselves often incorporated as a kind of lesser chapter, 
or college, under the supervision of the dean and chapter. 

There was no distinction between the monastic cathedral 
chapters and those of the secular canons, in their relation to the 
bishop or diocese. In both cases the chapter was the bishop’s 
consilium which he was bound to consult on all important matters 
and without doing so he could not act. Thus, a judicial decision 
of a bishop needed the confirmation of the chapter before it could 
be enforced. He could not change the service books, or “ use ” 
of the church or diocese, without capitular consent, and there arc 
many episcopal acts, such as the appointment of a diocesan 
chancellor, or vicar general, which still need confirmation by 
the chapter, but the older theory of the chapter as the bishop's 
council in ruling the diocese has become a thing of the past, not 
in England only, but on the continent also. In its corporate capa- 
city the chapter takes charge sede vacante of a diocese. In Eng- 
land, however (except as regards Salisbury and Durham), this 
custom has never obtained, the two archbishops having, from time 
immemorial, taken charge of the vacant dioceses in their respec- 
tive provinces. When, however, either of the sees of Canterbury 
or York is vacant, the chapters of those churches take charge, not 
only of the diocese, but of the province as well, and incidentally, 
therefore, of any of the dioceses of the province which may be 
vacant at the same time. 

All the English monastic cathedral chapters were dissolved by 
Henry VIII., and, except Bath and Coventry, were refounded by 
him as churches of secular chapters, with a dean as the head, and 
a certain number of canons ranging from twelve at Canterbury 
and Durham to four at Carlisle, and with certain subordinate 
officers as minor canons, gospeUers, epistolers, &c. The precentor- 
ship in these churches of the “ New Foundation,” as they are 
called, is not, as in the secular churches of the ” Old Foundation,” 
a dignity, but is merely an office held by one of the minor canons. 

English cathedral churches, at the present day, may be 
classed under four heads ; (i) the old secular cathedral churches 
of the Old Foundation,” enumerated in the earlier part of this 
article ; (2) the churches of the ” New Foundation ” of Henry 
VIIL, which are the monastic churches already specified, with 
the exception of Bath and Coventry ; (3) the cathedral churches 
of bishoprics founded 1 ^ Henry VIIL, Bristol, Chester, 
Gloucester, Oxford and Peterborough (tlS^constituticm of the 
chapters of which corresponds to those of the New Foundation) ; 
U) modem cathedral churches of sees founded since 2836, viz. 
(a) Manchester, Ripon and Southwell, formerly collegiate churches 
of secular canons ; (b) St Albans and Southwark, originally 
monastic churches ; (c) Truro, Newcastle and Wak^eld, 
formerly p^h dittnffies> (d) Birmingham and Liverpool, 
originally district churches. The ruined cathedral church of 
^ diocese of Spdor (f .s. the Southern Ides) and Man, at Peel 
in the latter id*nd» appears never to have had a chapter of deigy 
attached to it. 
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AuxTORiTtBS.— rFmnoe^ De 9oaUsiu coAheircdihuB (Veiucc, s69i9) ; 
Bordenave, VEstat des i^ses ca/A^dra/«5 (Paris* 1643) ; Van; Es^pm 
Supplemet^ l Jbericourt, Les Loix ecclhiamques de Franc 4 
(Paris, 1756) ; eccUsiastiqiie (Paris, 1790) ; X>aagaard* 

Om de Damhe Kh^tre>i Middelalderen (Copenhagen, tt^o ) : irliRttchiw 
Das KirclmHretiu^ dits^ Kailf^liken w. Protestanten m Deutsahland» u. 
(Berlin, Widfeott*., Cathedjeg^ (LqiM^ou. 1865) ; Freeman, 

Cathedral Church of WelU (Londbil, 1870) ;; Beason,. The Cathedral 
(London, 1878) ; Bmdskaw and Wordsvwauth, Lintpln Cathedral 
Statutes (Cambk* i894>, (T. M. F.> 

Archiicdhcre . — From Ute architectural point of view there is 
no special treatment as regards (tensions or style for a cathedral 
other than that required for a church or abbey^ as there are cases 
when the former are comparativdy small buildings (like the old 
cathedral at Athens), and some garish churches and abbeys are 
larger than many cathedrals, oi recent times, indeed, some 
English abbeys or minsters, such as those of Ripon, Manchester, 

St Albans and 
Southwell, partly 
on account of 
their dimensions, 
have been raised 
to the rank of 
cathedrals, in 
consequence of 
the demand for 
additional sees ; 
others, such as 
those of Bristol, 
GIoucester,Ox- 
ford, Chester and 
Peterborough, be- 
came cathedrals 
only on the dis- 
solution of the 
monasteries by 
Henry VIII. 

Under the head- 
ings Nave, Aisle, 
Choir, Apse, 
CuEVET, and 
Lady-Chapel, the 
principal arrange- 
ments of the plan 
of a cathedral are 
dealt with, and 
its architectural 
features, such as 
TowERand Spire, 
Porch, Trifor- 
lUM, Clerestory 
and Vault, are 
separatclf de- 

Fig. I. — Plan of Canterbury Cathedral, fined ; while in the 

article Arckite^:- 

TURE the evolution of the various styles in England, France, 
Germany, Italy and Spain, is set forth. It is only necessary 
here to deal with the development of the eastern end of English 
and foreign cathedrals, as it was in those that the greatest 
changes from the middle of the iith century to the close of the 
i6th century took place. 

The earnest extended developme&t of the eastern end of the 
cathedral is that whfch was first set out in Edward the Confessor’s 
church at Westminster, probably borrowed from the ancient 
church of St Martin at Tours ; in ifcis diurch, dating probably 
frtto the i6th centi^, two new elements are found, (f ) carry- 

ing of the choir aisle round a circeiar apse so as in provide a 
provisional aisle round the eastentevii^ the dwrqb, and (2) five 
apodal chapels, constituting thc||trm of the cbevet, which 
transformed the eastern terminat|i|is.<4^^t]ie Frani^ 
in the lath and 13th centuries. adtlwn recent times 

that the foundations of the early chuith at Tofors with its choir 
aisle and diapeb have been traced under the existing church. 



In Edward the Coafessor^s church (1050) there vme p^bably 
only dsree chamls and a peeoesrional aisle ; in the next example 
at Gktticester (1089) were idee three chapels, two of whiehy on the 
north and somih sidi of the aisle, still remain; the same is found 
in Camterbury (1096-110.7) and Norwich (1089-1119), the 
eastern chapel in all three cases having been taken down to 
snake way for the Lady-chapel in Gloucester and Norwich, and 
for the Trinity chapel in Canterbury cathedfral (fig. 1). The 
semicircular aisle is said to have existed in the Anglo-Norman 
cathedral of Winchester, but the eastern end being square, two 
chapels were arranged filling the north and south ends, and an. 
i^dal chapel projecting beyond! the east wall. This semi- 
circuikir processional aisle with chevet chapels was the favourite 
type of plan in the Anglo-Norman cathedrals, and was followed 
up to about the middle of the 12th century, when the English 
builders in some cases returned to the square east end instead of 
the semicircular apsidal termination* The earliest exampk of 
this exists in Romsey Abbey (c. 1 1510), where the processional 



Fig. 2. — Plan of Salisbury Cathedral. 


path crosses behind the presbytery, there being eastern apsidal 
chapels in the axis of the presbytery aisle and a central rectangular 
chapel beyond. A similar arrangement is found in Hereford 
cathedral, and exists in Winchester, Salisbury (fig. 2), Durham, 
St Albans, Exeter, Ely, Wells and Peterborough, except that in 
all those cases (except Wells) the eastern chapels are square 
ended : in WeUs cathedral the most eastern chapel (the I^y- 
chapel; has a polygonal termination ; in Durham (fig. 3), the 
eastern chapels are all in one line, constituting the chapel of the 
nine altars, which was probably borrowed from the eastern end of 
Fountains Abbey. It should be noted that in some of the above 
the original design has been transformcid in rebuilding ; thus in 
St Albans, Durham, York and Exeter cathedrals, there w^ no 
eastern ambulatory but three parallel apses, in some cases 
rectangular externally. In Southwell, Rochester, Ely and 
Chester there was no* piocessional path or ambulatory roimd the 
east end ; in Carlisle no eastern chapds ; and in Oxford only one 
central apse. In Ely cathec^l (fig. 4} the great centrij tower 
bpilt hy the first Norman abbot (io82'-io94) fell down in 132.1, 
carrying wi& it portions of the adjoining bays (A the nave, 
transept and d^ioir ; instead of attempting to rebuild the tower, 

V. 17 a 
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Alan of Walsingham . conceived the idea of obtaining a much 
larger ar» in the centre of the cathedral, and instead of rebuild- 
ing the piers of the tower he took as the base of his design a central 
octagonal sp^, the width of which was equal to that of nave 
and aisles, with wide arches to nave, transepts and choir, and 
smaller arches across the octagonal sides; from shafts in the 
eight pier angles, ribs in wood project forward and carry a smaller 
octagon on which the lantern rests. Internally the effect of this 
central octagon is of great beauty and originality, and it is the 
only instance of such a feature in English Gothic architecture. 
(See Architecture, Plate VIII. fig. 82.) 

The earliest example of the chevet is probably to be found 
in the church of St Martin at Tours ; this was followed by others 



From Rickman*! Styles of Archifeciurt, 

Fig. 3. — Plan of Durham Cathedral. 

at Toumus, Clermont-Ferrand, Auxerre, Chartres, Le Mans 
and other churches built during the great church-building 
period of the iith century. In die still greater movement in 
the 1 2th century, when the episcopacy, supported by the eman- 
cipated communes, undertook the erection of cathedrals of 
greater dimensions and the reconstruction of others, in some 
cases they utilized the old foundations, as in Chartres (fig. 5), 
Coutances and Auxerre cathedrals, while in others (as at Le 
Mans) they extended the eastern termination, much in the 
same way -as in many of the early examples in England, with 
this itnportant difference, that when the apsidal east end was 
given up (about the middle of the 12th century) in favour of the 
square east end in England, the French, on the bther hand, 
developed it by doubling the chdir aisles and adding to the 
numb#tof extra chapels ; thus in Canterbury, Norwich and 
GloucesRr, there^rc only three apsidal chapels in ^e chevet, 
oyon (xigo), Soissons (1190), Reims (1212), Tours, 
" (1230),^ Clermont (1275), Senlis, Limoges', Albi 
cathedrals there were five ; in Amiens, Le Mans 
anlTVill||i|||J^ere were seven apsidal chapols, and in Chartres 
cath^narollP* Double aisles round the choir, of which tiiere 



are no examples in England, are found in the cathedrals of 
Paris, Bourges. and 
Le Mans ; the 
cathedral of Sens 
(fig. 6) (1144-1168) 
possesses one feat- 
ure Which is almost 
unique, viz. the 
coupled columns of 
the alternate bays 
of nave and choir 
and of the apse; 
and these were 
introduced into 
the chapel of the 
Trinity in Canter- 
bury cathedral, 
probably from the 
designs of William 
of Sens, by his suc- 
cessor William the 
Englishman. The 
square east end 
found no favour in 
France — Laon, 

Poiters and Dol be- 
ing the only cathe- 
dral examples ; and 
of the triapsal 
arrangement, viz. 
with apses in the 
axes of the choir 
aisle and a central 
apse, the only ex- 
ample is that of the 
cathedral of Autun. 

The immense de- 
velopment given to 
the eastern limb 
of the French 
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Plan of Ely Cathedral. 

cathedrals was some- 
times obtained at the 
expense of the nave, so 
that, notwithstanding 
the much greater 
dimensions compared 
with English examples, 
in the latter the naves 
are much longer and 
consist of more bays 
than those in France. 

, In one of the French 
' cathedrals, Bourges, 
there is no transept; 
on the other hand there 
. axe many examples in 
which this part of the 
church is emphasized 
by having aisles on 
each side, as at Laon, 
Soissons, Chartres, 
Reims, Amiens, Rouen 
and Clermont cathe- 
drals. , Trsmsept aisles 
in England are found 
in Ely, York, Wells 
and Whehester cathe- 
drals,, in the last being 
ca^cd round the south 

Plan of Chartres CathedraL ' ^ 

transept ; aisles on the 

east side of the transept only, in some ca.ses probably for 
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additional altars, c>dst in Durham, Salisbury, Lichfield, Peter- 
borough and Ripon cathedrals ; and on the north side only in 
Hereford cathedral. In Rouen cathedral, east of the transept 
aisles, there are apsidal chapels, which with the three chapels in 
the Chevet make up the usual number. The cathedral of Poitiers 
has been referred to as an example of a square east end, but a 
sort of compromise has been made by the provision of three 
segmental apses, and there are no windows in the east front ; 
the most remarkable divergence from the usual design is found 
here in the absence of any triforium or clerestory, owing to the 
fact that the vault of the msles is nearly as high as that of the 
nave, so that it constitutes an example of what in Germany 
(where there are many) are called H alien Kitchen ; the light 
being obtained through the aisle windows only gives a gloomy 
effect to the nave. Another departure from the usual plan is 
that found in Albi cathedral (1350), in which there are no aisles, 
their place being taken by chapels between the buttresses which 
were required to resist the thrust of the nave vault, the widest 
in France. The cathedral is built in brick and externally has 
the appearance of a fortress. In the cathedrals of the south- 
west of France, where the naves are covered with a series of 
domes~as at Cahors, Angouleme and St Front de P^rigueux — 



Fig. 6, — Plan of Sens Cathedral. 


Fig. 7.^ — Plan of Angouleme 
Cathedral. 



the immense piers required to carry them made it necessary to 
dispense with aisles. The cathedral of Angouleme (fig. 7) 
consists of a nave covered with three domes, a transept of great 
length with lofty towers over the north and south ends, and an 
apsidal choir with four chevet chapels. In St Front de P6rigueux 
(1150), ba.sed on St Mark’s at Venice, the plan consists of nave, 
transept and choir, all of equal dimensions, each of them, as 
well as the crossing, vaulted over with a dome, while originally 
there was a simple apsidal choir. 

Returning now to the great cathedrals in the north of France, 
We give an illustration (%. 8) of Amiens cathedral (from Viollet 
le Due’s Dictionnaire raisonni) which shows the disposition of a 
cathedral, with its nave-arches, triforium, clerestory windows 
and vault, the flying buttresses which were required to carry the 
thrust of the* vault to the outer buttresses which flanked the 
aisle walls, and the lofty pinnacles which surmounted them. 
In this case there w^ no trnorium gallery, owing to the greater 
height given to the aisles. In Notre Dame at Paris the triforium 
waamearly aa high as the aisles ; in large towns this feature gave 
increased accbmmodatiqn for the congregation, especially on the 
occasion of great f8tes, and it is found in Noyon, Laon, Senlis 
and Sbissons cathedn^, built in ffie latter part of the nth 
century * later it Was omitted' and a haitoW passage tn the 
thicknesjf pf the wall only ret^ehted the triforium 5 at a 
still lafer period the aisl^ Were stone 


pavement of slight fall so as to allow of loftier clerestory 
windows. 

The cathedrals in Spain follow on the same lines ae those in 
France. The cathedral of Santiago de Compostela is virtually a 
copy of St Semin 
at Toulouse, con- 
sisting of nave 
and aisles, tran- 
septs and aisles, 
and a choir with 
chevet of five 
chapels ; at Leon 
there is a chevet 
with five apsidal 
chapels, and at 
Toledo an east end 
with double aisles 
round the apse 
with originally 
seven small apsi- 
dal chapels, two 
of them rebuilt at 
a very late period. 

At Leon, Barce- 
lona and Toledo 
the processional 
passage round the 
apse with apsidal 
chap)els recalls the 
French disposi- 
tion, there being 
a double aisle 
around the latter, 
but in Leon and 
Toledo cathedrals 
the east end is 
masked externally 
by other buildings, 
so that the beauty 
of the chevet is entirely lost. At Avila and Salamanca (old 
cathedral) the triapsal arrangement is adopted, and the same 
is found in the German cathedrals, with one important excep- 
tion, the cathedral of Cologne, which was based on that of 
Amiens, the comparative height of the former, however, being 
so exaggerated that scale has been lost, and externally it has 
the appearance of an overgrown monster. 

Under the headings Vault, Flying Buttress, Pinnacle, 
Clerestory and Triforium, definitions are given of these chief 
components of a cathedral or church ; but as their design varies 
materially in almost every example, without a very large number 
of drawings it would be impossiole to treat them more in detail. 
The perspective view, taken from Viollot le Due's dictionary, of the 
intenor of the nave of Amiens cathedral illustrates the principal 
features, viz. the vault (in this case quadripartite, with flying 
buttresses and pinnacle), the triforium (in this case limited to a 
narrow passage in the thickness of the wall), and the nave-arches, 
with the side aisles, beneath the windows of which is the decorative 
arcade. (R. P. S.) 

CATHEUNEAU, JACQUES (1759-1793), French Vendean 
chieftain during the Revolution, was bom at Tin-en-Manges, in 
the country now forming the department of Maine-et-Loire. 
He became well known in the country of Anjou, over which he 
travelled as a pedlar and dealer in contraband goods. His 
physical strength and his great piety gave him considerable 
ascendancy over the peasants, who sumamed him “ the saint of 
Anjou.” In the first years of the Revolution Catheline^ 
listened to the exhortations of Catholic priests and royalist 
imigris, and joined the insurrection provoked by them against 
the revolutionary government. Collecting a band of peasants 
and smugglers, he took the ch&teau of Gallais, where he cafh 
tdred a cannon, christened by the Vendeans the ** MissionAry ” ; 
he then took the towns of Chemilfe, Qiolet, Vihiers and 
Qialonnes (March 1793). His companions committed atrocities 
which brought upon them terrible reprisals on the part of the 
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Republtcains. Meanwhile Cathelineau’s troops increased, and he 
combined with the other Vendean chiefs, such as N. Sto^t. and 
Gigot d'BlI)^, taking the towns of Bc^upr^u^ Fontenay^ and 
Saumur. The first successes of the Vendeans were doe to tke fact 
that the Republicans had not expected an insurrectioa. When 
the resistance to the insurgents became more serious, daifcrenccs 
arose amon^ their leaders. To avoid these rivalries, it is thought 
that Cathelineau was named generalissimo of the rebeb, though 
his authority over the undisciplined troops was not increased by 
the new office. In 1793 the Royalist forces tried to capture 
Nantes. Cathelineau entered the town in spite of the resistance of 
General J. B. C. Candaux, but he was killed, and the Vendean 
army broke up. Numerous relatives of Cathelineau also perished 
in the war of La Vendee. His grandson, Henri de Cathelineau, 
figured in the war of 1870 between France and Germany (see 
also Vend^:e ; Chouans). 

See C. Port, Vis ds /. Cathelineau (1882) ; “ J.a L6gende de Cathc- 
lineau ” in the review La evolution franfaise, voi xxiv. ; Les 
Orinnes de la VsudU (Paris, 1888, 2 vols.) ; Dictionnaive histotique 
de maine-et-Loifs ; Cretineau-Joly, Histoire de la Vendee militaire ; 
Th. Muret, Vis populaire de Catkelineau (1845). (R. A.*) 

CATHERllfi; SAINT. The Roman hagiology contains the 
record of six saints of this name. i. St Catherine of Alkx- 
ANJ^RiA, Virgin and Martyr, whose day of cammemoration 
recurs on the 25th of November, and in some places on the 5th of 
March. 2. St Catherine of Sweden, a daughter of St Bridget, 
who died abbess of Watzen in March 1381, and is commemorated 
on the 22nd of that month. 3. St Catherine of Siena, 1347- 
1380, whose festal day is observed on the 30th of April. 4. St 
Catherine of Bologna, 1413-1463, a visionary, abbess of 
the convent of the Poor Clares in Bologna, canonized by Pope 
Benedict XIII., and commemorated throughout the l*Vanciscan 
order on the 9th of March. 5. St Catherine of Genoa,^ who 
belonged to the noble family of Fieschi, was bom about i447,spent 
her life and her means in succouring and attending on the sick, 
especially in the time of the plague which ravaged Genoa in 1497 
and 150X, died in that city in 1510, was beatified by Clement V. 
in 1675 and canonized by Clement XII. in 1737 ; her name was 
placed in the calendar on the 22nd of July by Benedict XIV. 
6. St Catherine de’ Ricci, of Florence, daughter of a wealthy 
merchant prince, was born in 1 522, liecuime a nun in the convent 
of the Do^nicans at Prato in 1536, and died in 1589. She wa.s 
famous during her life-time for the weekly ecstasy of the Passion, 
during which in a trance she experienced the sufferings of the 
Holy Virgin contemplating the Passion of her Son. She was 
canonized in 1 746 by Benedict XIV., who fixed her festal day on 
the 13th of February. In Celtic and English martyrologjes 
(November 25) there is also commemorated St Catherine Audley 
{c. 1400), a recluse of Ledbury, Hereford, who was reputed for 
piety and clairvoyance. 

Of two of these saints, St Catherine of Alexandria, the St 
Catherine par excellenee, and St Catherine of Siena, something 
more must be said. Of the former history has little or 
CaiksrUis, nothing to tell. The Maronite scholar, Joseph Simon 
juitf Assemani (1687-1 76S), first identified her with the 
martyr, and wealthy lady of Alexandria (Eusebius, 

Hist. Eccl. viii. 14) who, for refusing the sohciUKtioiis of the 
emperor Maximinus, was derived of 1 ^ pr(^)erty and banished. 
But Rufinus {Hist. Eccl. viu. 17) called this lady Dorothea, and 
the old Catherine legend, as recorded in the Roman martyr^ogy 
and by Simeon Metaphrastes, has quite other features. Accord- 
ing to it Catha-ine was the daughter of King Konetoe^ eighteen 
years old, beautiful and wise. During the persecution under 
Maximinus she sought an interview with the emperor, upbraided 
him for his cruelties^ and adjured him to give up the worship iff 
false gods. The angry tyrant, unable to refute her arguments 
himsfW^ eesit for pagan scholars to argue with her, but t&y were 
discomfited. Gaitherine was then scourged and cast mto 
pnsoo^ and the empress was sent to reason with her; but the 
w converted not only the empress but the Roman 

> See the study in Barcm Fr.. voa HOgel'S Mysticad Eismsnt in 
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general and , his soldiers who had accompanied her, Maxhninus 
now ordered her to be broken on the wheel; but the wheel was 
shattered by her touch* The headsman’s axe proved more fatal, 
and tl^ martyr’s body was borne by angels to Mount Sinai, 
where Justinian 1 . built the famous monastery in. her honour. 
Another development of the legend is that in which, bavii^ 
rejected many offers of marriage, she was taken to heaven in 
vision and betrothed to Christ by the Virgin Mary. 

Of all these marvellous incidents very little, by the universal 
admission ol Catholic scholars^ has survived t]^ test of modern 
criticism. That St Catherine actually existed there is, indeed, 
no evidence to disprove ; and it is possilffe that some of the 
elements in her legend are due to confusion with the story of 
Hypatia the neo-platonic pffiilosopher of Alexandria, who 
was done to death by a Christian mob. To the men of the middle 
ages, in »ny cstse, St Catherine was very real ; she was ranked with 
tl^ fourteen most helpful saints in heaven, and was the constant 
theme of preachers and of poets. Her festival was celebrated in 
many places with the utmost splendour, and in certain dioceses in 
France was a holy day of obligation as late as the beginning of the 
17th century. Numberless chapels were dedicated to her, and in 
nearly all churches her statue was set up, the saint being repre- 
sented with a wheel, her instrument of torture, and sortietimes 
with a crown and a book. The wheel being her symbol she 
was the patron saint of wheelwrights and mechanics ; as the 
confounder of heathen sophistry she was invoked by theologians, 
apologists, preachers and philosophers, and was chosen as the 
patron saint of the university of Paris ; as the most holy and 
illustrious of Christian virgins she became the tutelary saint of 
nuns and virgins genmffy. So late as the ifith century, Bassuet 
delivered a panegyric upon her, and it was the action of Dom 
Deloris, the Benedictmc editor of his works, in criticizing the 
accuracy of the data on which this was ba^, that first dis- 
credited the legend. The saint’s feast was removed from the 
Breviary at Paris about this time, and the devotion to St Catherine 
has since lost its earlier popularity . Sec Leon Clugnet's arti^ 
in the Catholic Encyclopaedia^ vol. iii. (London, 1908). 

St Cafiberine of Siena was the youngest of the twenty-five 
children of Giacomo di Benincasa, a dyer, and was bom, with a 
twin-sistfcr who did not survive her birth, on the st 
25th of March 1347. A highly sensitive and imagin- Cathtrint 
ative child, she very early began to practise asceticism 
and see visions, and at the age of seven solemnly dedscated her 
virginity to Christ. She was attracted by what slie had heani of 
the desert anchorites, and in 1363-1364, aft«r much straggle, 
persuaded her parents to allow her to take the habit of the 
Dominican tertiaries. For a while she led at home the life of a 
recluse, speaking only to her confessor, and spending all her time 
in devotion and spiritual ecstasy. Her innate humanity and 
sound sense, however, led her gradually to return to her place in 
the family circle, and she began also to seek out and help the 
poor and the sick. In 1368 her father died, and she assunoed the 
care of her mother I*apa. During the following years she became 
known to an increasingly wide circle, especially as a peacemaker, 
and entered into correspondence With many friends. Her 
peculiarities excited suspicion, and diarges seem to have been 
brought against her by some of the Dominicans, to answer 
which she went to Florence in 1374^ soon returning to Siena to 
tend the plague-stricken. Here first she met the Dominican 
friar, Raimondo of Capm, her confesses and biographer. 

The year. 1375 found Catherine entering on a wider stage. At 
the invitation ol Piero Gambacorti, the ruler of the republic of 
Pisa, she visited that city and there endeav(;wed to arou^ 
enthusiasm for the proposed crusade, urging princes and presi- 
dents, Gomm^ers^ and private citizens alike to join in '' the 
holy passage,” To this t^k was added that of tiding to keep 
Pisa and Lucca froiti J^ning the Tuscan League gainst the 
pope. It was at in the church of Santa )^tina, on the 
fourth Sunday in rapt ecstasy ^ter the 

caBnQuniQn> that Cadienae’s ^preatest t^itional glory befell 
her, viz..^ si^mata or impression on her bmds, feet and.heart, 
of Hie wounds corresponding with those received by Christ at his 
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<Mcifixion, The mariks, however, were at her prayer not made 
visible. There is no need to doubt the reality of Catherine's 
exaltation, but it ishould be Temembered that ste and her oirde 
were Domhuoans, and that the stigmata of St Francis of Assisi 
were conddeied the the saint, and hitherto the 

exclusive boast of the Franciscans. The tendency observable in 
many of the austerities and miracles attributed to St Catherine to 
oaitstrip those of other saints, particularly Francis, is especially 
remarkable in this marvel of the stigmata, and so acute became 
the rivalry between the two orders that Pope Sixtus IV., hiinself 
a Franciscan, issued E' decree asserting that St Francis had an 
exdusive monopoly of this particular wonder, and making it 
a censurable offence to represent St Catherine receiving the 
stigmata. 

In the year 1376, the 29th of Catherines life, Gregory XI. was 
living and holding the papal court at Avignon. He was the last 
of seven French popes in succession who had done so, and had 
perpetuated for seventy-three years what ecclesiastical writers 
are fond of terming '' the Babylonian captivity of the church.'* 
To put an end to this absenteeism, and to bring back the papacy 
to Italy was the cherished and anxious wish of all good Italian, 
and especially of all It^ilian churchmen. Petrarch hod uigently 
pressed Urban V., Gregory's immediate predecessor, to accom- 
plish the desired change ; and Dante Imd at an earlier date 
laboured to bring about the same object. But these and all the 
other inffuences which Italy had striven to bring to bear on the 
popes had hitherto failed to induce them to return. In these 
circumstances Catherine determined to try her powers of per- 
suasion and argument, attempt^ first by correspondence to 
reconcile Gregory and the Florentines, who had been placed under 
an interdict, and then going in person as the representative of 
the latter to Avignon, where she arrived on the iSth of June. 
Gregory cmpowenKl her to treat for peace, but the Florentine 
ambassadors were first tardy and then faithless. Nothing 
daunted, Catherine herself besought Gregory, who, indeed, 
was himself so minded, to return, and he did so, in September 
(taking the sea route from Marseilles to Genoa), though perh^s 
intencUng only to make a temporary stay in Italy. Catherine 
went home by land and stayed for a month in Genoa with 
Madonna Oiietta Scoitti,a nobde lady of that city, at whose house 
Gregory had a long colloquy widi her, which encouraged him to 
push on to Rome. To this year, 137^, belongs the admission to 
Catherine’s circle of disciple of Stef^o di Gorrado Maconi, a 
Sienese noble distmguish^ by a character full of charm and 
purity, and her healing of the bitter feud between his family 
and the Tolomei. Another family quarrel, that of the Salknbeni 
at Rocca d’Orcia, was ended by her intervention m 1377. This 
year also she turned the castle of Belcaro, which had been given 
to her, into a monastery. 

Meanwhile the returned pope was not having an easy time. 
Besides perpetuating the strife with his enemies he was alienating 
his friends, and finding it increasingly diiioult to pay his mer- 
cenaries. He vmted his anger iqx>n Catherine, reproved 
him for minding tennporal rather than sphitual things, but in 
the beginning of 1378 sent her on an embassy to Florence and 
especaaily to the Guelph party. While she was urging the 
citi2seas to moke peace with the pope there came the news of 
his death. During the troubles that ensued in Florence Catherine 
nearly lost her life in a popular tumult, and sorely regretted hot 
winni^ her heart's desire, “ the red nose of mor^dam.’' Peace 
was signed with the new pope. Urban VI., and Catherine, having 
thus acoompli^ed her second great political task, went home 
again to Sitna. Thence on the uutbreak of the schism Urban 
eumsnoned her to Rome, whither, somewhat reluctantly, she 
journeyed with her now huge spiritual iamdy in November. 
Ooee arrived she gave heiself ^hoKrtily to Urban’s cause, and 
move her slender flowers out m lestaatfung his 
quioring ri&e revolt of the peopie of Rome, and tryhog to win for 
Uihan the support of Europe. After pinlcmged and tcnatm 
suffering she diM on the spto el April 1380. 

Catherhie of Blena Hvedtm hot only hi her writhtgs but hi her fits 
ciplet; Dttiiag ber Oboit couM her a devoted 


coiepany of men and women trained to labour for the reformation of 
the individual, the church and the state, llei* death naturally , brukc 
up the fellowship, but its members did not cease their activity and 
kept m what mutual oojtesportdenee was possible. Among them 
wem Fra Rahnondo, who became mastcT*g<encrai of tiie Domiaicanf » 
WUUam Flete, an ascetically-minded Englishman from Cambridge, 
Stefano Maooni, who joined the Carthusians and ultimately became 
prior-general, and the two secretaries, Ncri di Landoccio and Fran- 
cesco Malavolti. The last of her band, Tommaso CafTarini, died in 
1434. but tile work was taken up, though in other shape, \yy Savon- 
arola, between Francis of Assisi and whom Catherine forms the 
connecting link. 

Catherine’'s works consist of (i) a treatise occupying a closely- 
printed quarto volume, which Fra Raimondo desennes as “a 
dialogue between a soul, which asked four questions of the Lord, and 
the aaaic Lord, who made answer and gave instruction in many 
most useful truths," (*) letters, and (3) prayers. The dialogue is 
entitled. The Book of Divine Doctrine, f^iven in person by God the 
Father, speaking to the mind of the most glorious and holy virgin 
Catherine of Siena, and written down as she dictated it tn the vulgar 
tongue, she being ike while entranced, and actually hearing what Cod 
spoke in her. The work is declared to have Ix^en dictated W the 
saint in her father’s house in Siena, a little before she went to Rome. 
«nd to have been completed on the 13th of October 1378. The Imok 
opens with a passage 0x1 the essence of mysticism, the union of the 
soul with Gocl in love, and the bulk of it is a oompenditim of the 
spiritual teacliings scattered throughout her letters. There is more 
nionologue than dialogue. The 1 xk) 1 c has a .significant place in the 
history of Italian literature, " In a language which is singularly 
poor in mystical works it stands with the Divina Commedia as one of 
the two supreme attempts to express the eternal in the symboJisin 
of a day, to paint the union of the soul with the supra -sensible while 
still imprisoned in the flesh." The prayers (twenty-six in all) are 
mostly mystical outpourings repeating tne aspirations found in her 
other writings. Of more interest are the lotters, neariy four hundred 
in number, and addressed to kings, popes, cardinals, b}sho}>s, oon- 
ventual bodies, political corporations and private individuals. 
Tlicir historical importance, their spiritual fragrance and Uicir 
literary vfUue combme to put their author almost on a level with 
Pctraiih as a I4th-ceiitury letter-writer. Her language is the purc.st 
Tuscan of the golden age of the Italian vernacular, and with spon- 
taneous eloquence slic passes to and fro between spiritual counsel, 
domestic advice and political guidance. 

Authorities. — The sources for the personal life of Catherine of 
Siena arc (t) the Vita or Legendn, Fra Raimondo’s biography written 
1384-1395, first published in Latin at Cologne, 1553, and widely 
tranaiat^ ; (2) the Processus, a collection of testimonies and letters 
by those oJf her followers wlio survived in 141X, and had to justify 
the reverence paid to the memory of one yet uncanonized ; (3) the 
Supplementum to Raimondo’s Vita, compiled by Tommaso Caflarini 
in 1414 ; (4) the Legenda abbreviata, Caffarini’s summary of the Vita, 
translated into beautiful itaban by Stefano Maconi ; (5) tlic Letters, 
of winch the standard edition is that of Girolamo Gigli (2 vois.. 
Siena, 1713, Lucca, 1721). A selection of thc.se has been publislied 
in English by V. D. Scudder (London, 1905). A complete biblio- 
graphy is given in E. G. Gardner’s Saint Catherine of Siena (London, 
1907), a monmaiental study dealing with the religion, history and 
literature of the 14th oeaitury in Italy as they centre " in the work 
and personality of one of the most wonderful women tliat have ever 
lived.*" 

CATHERINE L (1683-1 72 7)^ empress uf Russia. The true 
character and origin of this enigmatical woman were, until 
quite recently, among the most obscure problems of Russian 
history. It now appears that she came of a Lithuanian stock, 
and was one of the four children of a small Catholic yeoman, 
Samuel Skovronsky ; but her father died of the plague while 
she was still a babe, the family scattered, and little Martha was 
adopted by Pastor Gluck, the Protestant superintendent of the 
Marienburg district. Frau Gliick finally rid herself of the girl 
by marrying her to a Swedish dragoon called Johan. A few 
months later, the Swedes were compelled by the Russians to 
evacuate Marienburg, and Martha became one of the prisoners 
of war of Marshal Sheremetev, who sold her to Prince Menshikov, 
at whose house, in the German auburb of Moscow, Petor the 
Great first beh^ amd made love to her in his own peculiar 
fashion. After the birth of their first daughter Catherine^ 
Peter made no secaret of thek relations. He had fout^ M lost, 
the woman he waoted, and she soon became so indii^nsable 
to hkn that it was a torment to be without her. The situation 
was regulated by die reception of Maitha into the OnthodoK 
Church, when she was rechristened the name ojL Catherine 
Alekseyevna, the tearevich Alexius being her godAither, by the 
bestowal iiipon her of the title Gostudarumya or sovcftign iiTio\ 
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and, finally (1711), by her public marriage to the tsar, who 
divorced the tsaritsa Eucjoada to make room for her. Henceforth 
the new tsaritsa was her husband's inseparable companion. She 
was with him during the campaign of the Pruth, and Peter 
always attributed the successful issue of that disastrous war to 
the course and sang-froid of his consort. She was with him, too, 
during hig earlier Caspian campaigns, and was obliged on this 
occasion to shear off her beautiful hair and wear a close-fitting 
fur cap to protect her from the rays of the sun. 

By the ukaz of 1722 Catherine was proclaimed Peter’s suc- 
cessor, to the exclusion of the grand-duke Peter, the only son of 
the tsarevich Alexius, and on the 7 th of May 1724 was solemnly 
crowned empress-consort in the Uspensky cathedral at Moscow, 
on which occasion she wore a crown studded with no fewer than 
2564 precious stones, surmounted by a ruby, as large as a pigeon’s 
egg, supporting a cross of brilliants. Within a few months of 
this culminating triumph, she was threatened with utter ruin by 
the discovery of a supposed liaison with her gentleman of the 
bedchamber, William Mons, a handsome and unscrupulous 
upstart, and the brother of a former mistress of Peter. A danger- 
ously familiar but perfectly innocent flirtation is, however, the 
worst that can fairly be alleged against Catherine on this occasion. 
So Peter also seemed to have thought, for though Mons was 
decapitated and his severed head, preserved in spirits, was 
placed in the apartments of the empress, she did not lose Peter’s 
favour, attended him during his last illness, and closed his eyes 
when he expired (February 28, 1725). She was at once raised 
to the throne by the party of progress, as represented by Prince 
Menshikov and Count Tolstoy, whose interests and perils were 
identical with those of the empress, before the reactionary party 
had time to organize opposition, her great popularity with the 
army powerfully contributing to her success. The arch-prelates 
of the Russian church, Theodosius, archbishop of Novgorod, and 
Theophanes, archbishop of Pskov, were also on her side for very 
much the same reason, both of them being unpopular innovators 
who felt that, at this crisis, they must stand or fall with Tolstoy 
and Menshikov. 

The great administrative innovation of Catlierine’s reign was 
the establishment of the Verkhovny Tainy Savyet, or supreme 
privy council, by way of strengthening the executive, by con- 
centrating affairs in the hands of a few persons, mainly of the 
party of Reform {Ukaz of February 26, 1726). As to the foreign 
policy of Catherine I. (principally directed by the astute Andrei 
Osterman), if purely pacific and extremely cautious, it was, never- 
theless, dignified, consistent and independent. Russia, by the 
mere force of circumstances, now found herself opposed to Eng- 
land, chiefly because Catherine protected Charles Frederick, duke 
of Holstein, and George I. found that the Schleswig-Holstein 
question might be reopened to the detriment of his Hanoverian 
possessions. Things came to such a pass that, in the spring of 
1726; an English squadron was sent to the Baltic and cast anchor 
before Reval. The empress vigorously protested, and the fleet 
was withdrawn, but on the 6th of August Catherine acceded to 
the anti-English Austro-Spanish league. Catherine died on the 
16th of May 1727. Though quite illiterate, she was an un- 
commonly shrewd and sensible woman, and her imperturbable 
good nature under exceptionally difficult circumstances, testifies 
equally to the soundness of her head and the goodness of her 
heart. 

See Robert Nisbet Bain, The Pupils of Peter the Great, chs. ii.-iii. 
(London, 1897) ; The First Romanovs, ch. xiv. (London, 1905). 

(R. N. B.) 

CATHERINE IL (1 729-1796), empress of Russia, was the 
daughter of Christian Augustus, prince of Anhalt-Zerbst, and 
his Johanna Elixabeth of Holstein-Gottorp. The exact 
date her birth have been disputed, but there appears 

to be to doubt that she was right in saying that 

she Stettin on the 2nd of May 1729. Her father, j 

who stra|Mitoo the princi|»ality of Anhalt-Zerbst in 1746 and | 
died in^T7^/il^ a general in the Prussian service, and, at the j 
time of her birth, was military commandant at Stettin. Her 
baptismal nAe was^ Sophia Augusta Frederica. In acccM?dance 


with the custom then prevailing in German princely families, 
she was educated ohieny by French governesses and tutors. 
In Z744 she was taken to Russia, to be affianced to the grand- 
duke Peter, the nephew of the empress Elizabeth (f .e.), and her 
recognized heir. The princess of Anhalt-Zerbst was the daughter 
of Qwistian Albert, bishop of Liibeck, younger brother of 
Frederick IV., duke of Holstein-Gottorp, Peter’s paternal grand- 
father. The choice of her daughter as wife of the future tsar 
was the result of not a little diplomatic management in which 
Frederick the Great took an active part, the object being to 
strengthen the friendship between Prussia and Russia, to weaken 
the influence of Austria and to ruin the chancellor Bestuzhev, 
on whom Elizabeth relied, and who was a known partisan 
of the Austrian alliance. The diplomatic intrigue failed, largely 
through the flighty intervention of the princess of Anhalt- 
Zerbst, a clever but very injudicious woman. But Elizabeth 
took a strong liking to the daughter, and the marriage was finally 
decided on. The girl had spared no effort to ingratiate herself, 
not only with the empress, but with the grand-duke and the 
Russian people. She applied herself to learning the language 
with such zeal that she rose at night and walked about her 
bedroom barefoot repeating her lessons. The result was a severe 
attack of congestion of the lungs in March 1744. During the 
worst period of her illness she completed her conquest of the 
good-will of the Russians by declining the religious services of a 
Protestant pastor, and sending for Simon Todorskiy, the orthodox 
priest who had been appointed to instruct her in the Greek form 
of Christianity. When she wrote her memoirs she represented 
herself as having made up her mind when she came to Russia 
to do whatever had to be done, and to profess to believe whatever 
she was required to believe, in order to be qualified to wear the 
crown. The consistency of her character throughout life makes 
it highly probable that even at the age pf fifteen she was mature 
enough to adopt this worldly-wise line of conduct. Her father, 
who was a convinced Lutheran, was strongly opposed to his 
daughter’s conversion, and supplied her with books of controversy 
to protect her Protestantism. She read them, and she listened 
to Todorskiy, and to other advisers who told her that the Russian 
crown was well worth a mass, or that the differences between 
the Greek and Lutheran churches were mere matters of form. 
On the 28th of June 1744 she was received into the Orthodox 
Church at Moscow, and was renamed Catherine Alexeyevna. 
On the following day she was formally betrothed, and was 
married to the archduke on the 21st of August 1745 at St 
Petersburg. 

At that time Catherine was essentially what she was to remain 
till her death fifty-one years later. It was her boost that she 
was as frank and original as any Englishman.” If she meant 
that she had a compact character, she was right. She had decided 
on her line in life and she followed it whole-heartedly. It was 
her determination to become a Russian in order that she might 
the better rule in Russia, and she succeeded. She acquired a 
full command of all the resources of the language, and a no less 
complete understanding of the nature of the Russian people. 
It is true that she remained quite impervious to religious in- 
fluences. The circumstances of her conversion may have helped 
to render her indifferent to religion, but their influence need not 
be exaggerated. Her irreligion was shared by multitudes of 
contemporaries who had never been c^led upon to renounce one 
form of Christianity and profess belief in another in order to 
gain a crown. Her mere actions were, like those of other and 
humbler people, dictated by the conditions in which she lived. 
The first and the most important of them was beyond all question 
the misery of her married life. Her husband was a wretched 
creature. Nature had made him mesm, the smallpox had made 
him hideous, and his degraded habits made him loathsome. 
And Peter had all the . sentiments of the worst kmd of smaU 
German prince of the time. He had the conviction that his 
princeship entitled him to disregard decency and the feelings of 
others. He planned brutal practical jokes, in which, blows 
had always a share. Hismostmanly tasta did not rise, above the 
kind of military interest which has been defined as ** corporal’s 
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ittania/* the passion for uniforms^ pipeclay^ buttons, the ** tricks 
of parade and the froth of discipline.” He detested the Russians, 
and suFrounded himself with Holsteiners. For ten years the 
marriage was barren, and the only reason for supposing that the 
future tsar Paul who was bom on the and of October 1754, 
was the son of Peter, is the strong similarity of their cheaters. 
Living in the grossly animal court of the empress Elizabeth, 
bound to a husband whom she could not but despise and detest, 
surrounded by suitors, and entirely uninfluenced by religion, 
Catherine became and remained perfectly immoral in her sexual 
relations to men. The scandalous chronicle of her life was the 
commonplace of all Europe. Her male favourites were as openly 
paraded as the female favourites of King Louis XV. It may be 
said once and for all that her most trusted agents while she was 
still grand-duchess, and her chief ministers when she became 
empress, were also her lovers, and were known to be so. 

For some time after the marriage, the young couple were 
controlled by the empress Elizabeth, who appointed court 
oflicials to keep a watch on their conduct ; but before long these 
custodians themselves had become the agents of Catherine's 
pleasures and ambition. After the birth of Paul she began to 
take an active part in political intrigues. Her abilities forced 
even her husband to rely on her judgment. When in difficulty 
he ran to her and flattered her with the name of Madame La 
Ressource — ^Madame Quick Wit — which did not prevent him from 
insulting and even kicking her when the immediate need of her help 
was over. 101758 he endeavoured to turn the empress Elizabeth 
against her, and for a time Catherine was in danger. She faced 
the peril boldly, and recohquered her influence over the sovereign, 
but from this time she must have realized that when the empress 
was dead she would have to defend herself against her husband. 
That Peter both hated and dreaded her was notorious. The 
empress Elizabeth died on the 5th of January 1762. The grand 
duke succeeded without opposition as Peter III. His behaviour 
to his wife continued to be brutal and menacing, and he went on 
as before offending the national sentiment of the Russian people. 
In July he committed the insane error of retiring with his Hol- 
steiners to Oranienbaum, leaving his wife at St Petersburg. 
On the 13th and 14th of that month a “ pronunciamiento ” 
of the regiments of the guard removed him from the throne and 
made Catherine empress. The history of this revolt is still 
obscure. It has naturally been said that she organized the 
mutiny from the first, and some plausibility is conferred on this 
belief by the fact that the guards were manipulated by the four 
Orlov brothers. The eldest, Gregory, was her recognized chief 
lover, and he was associated with his brother Alexis in the office 
of favourite. On the other hand, there does not appear to 
have been any need for organization. The hatred felt for Peter 
III. was spontaneous, and Catherine had no need to do more 
than let it be known that she was prepared to profit by her 
husband^s downfall. Peter, who behaved with abject cowardice, 
was sent to a country house at Ropcha, where he died on the 1 5th 
or 18th of July of official “ apoplexy.” The truth is not known, 
and Frederick the Great at least professed long afterwards 
to believe that Catherine had no immediate share in the murder. 
She had no need to speak. Common-sense must have shown the 
leaders of the revolt that they would never be safe while Peter 
lived, and they had insults to avenge. 

The mere fact that Catherine II., a small German princess 
without hereditary claim to the throne, ruled Russia from 176a 
to 1796 amid the loyalty of the great mass of the people, and the 
respect and admiration of her neighbours, is sufficient proof of 
the force of her character. Her title to be considered a great 
refmrming ruler is by no means equally clear. Voltaire and the 
encyclopaedists with whom she corresponded, and on whom she 
conferred gifts and ;penmons, repaid her by the grossest flattery, 
while doing their best to profit her generosity. They, made her 
a rq>utation lor philosqAy,” and showed the sincerity of their 
own love of freedom by fodii^ excuses for the partition of 
Puriand* There is a very great difieienGe between Catherine 11 . 
as she ain>eani in the panegyrics of the encyclopaedists and 
Catherine asshe appears iinher coriespcmdeiice and in her acts. 
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Her foreign admirers amused her, and were useful in spreading her 
reputation. The money they cost her was a small sum in com- 
parison to the £12,0^,000 she lavished on her long series of 
lovers, who began with Sdtykov and Stanislaus Poniatowski 
(9.0*) before she came to the throne, and ended with the youthful 
Platon Zubov, who was tenant of the post at her death. She 
spent money freely on purchasing works of art and curios. 
Yet she confessed with her usual candour that she had no taste 
for painting, sculpture or music. Her supposed love of literature 
docs not appear to have amounted to more than a lively curiosity, 
which could be satisfied by dipping into a great number of books. 
She had a passion for writing, and produced not only a mass of 
letters written in French, but pamphlets and plays, comic and 
serious, in French and Russian. One on the history of Oleg, 
the more or less legendary Varangian, who was guardian to the 
son of Rurik, was described by her as an ” imitation of Shake- 
speare.” The scheme is not unlike that of a ” chronicle play.” 
Her letters are full of vivacity, of colour, and at times of insight 
and wit, but she never learnt to write either French or German 
correctly. The letters to Voltaire attributed to her are not hers, 
and were probably composed for her by Andrei Shuvalov. The 
philosophers and encyclopaedists who, by the mouth of Diderot, 
complimented Catherine on being superior to such female 
affectations as modesty and chastity, flattered her to some 
extent even here. She enforced outward decency in her house- 
hold, was herself temperate in eating and drinking, and was by 
no means tolerant of disorderly behaviour on the part of the ladies 
of her court. They flattered her much more when they dwelt 
on her philanthropy and her large share of the enlightenment of 
the age. She was kind to her servants, and was very fond of 
young children. She was rarely angry with people who merely 
contradicted her or failed to perform their service in her household. 
But she could order the use of the knout and of mutilation as 
freely as the most barbarous of her predecessors when she 
thought the authority of the state was at stake, and she did employ 
them readily to suppress all opinions of a heterodox kind, whether 
in matters of religion or of politics, after the beginning of the 
French Revolution. Her renowned toleration stopped short of 
allowing the dissenters to build chapels, and her passion for 
legislative reform grew cold when she found that she must begin 
by the emancipation of the serfs. There were exceptions even 
to her personal kindness to those about her. She dropped her 
German relations. She kept a son born to her shortly before the 
palace revolution of 1762, whose paternity could not be attributed 
to Peter, at a distance, though she provided for him. He was 
brought up in a private station under the name of Bobrinski. 
She was a ^rsh mother to her son Paul. It seems highly probable 
that she intended to exclude him from the succession, and to 
leave the crown to her eldest grandson Alexander, afterwards 
the emperor Alexander I. Her harshness to Paul was probably 
as much due to political distrust as to what she saw of his 
character. Whatever else Catherine may have been she was 
emphatically a sovereign and a politician who was in the last 
resort guided by the reason of state. She was resolved not to 
allow her authority to be disputed by her son, or shared by him. 

As a ruler, Catherine professed a great contempt for system, 
which she said she had been taught to despise by her master 
Voltaire. She declared that in politics a capable ruler must be 
guided by “circumstances, conjectures and conjunctions.” 
Her conduct was on the suriace very unstable. In a moment 
of candour she confessed that she was a great commenceuse — 
that she had a mania for b^inning innumerable enterprises 
which she never pursued. This, however, is chiefly true of her 
internal administration, and even there it should be qualified. 
Many of her beginnings were carried on by others and were not 
barren. Her foreign policy was as consistent as it could be 
ooasiderio^ the forces she had to contend against. It 
steadily aimed to secure the greatness and the safety of Russia. 
There <jan be no question tlmt she loved her adopted ccmntcy 
sincerely, and had an affection for her people, and an o^nkm of 
their great qualities whidi she did not hesitate to express in 
hyperbolical terms. Her zeal for the reputation ol the Russians 
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was almost eomkdUy by ^the immatm larotible she took 
to compile an answer to 'the Voyof^e en SiiiMg 6f the French 
astronomcar Ohappe d’Auterodhe. The bock is dn three big 
quartos^ and Gaahevtne’s answer^w^hich was never tinished^is 
still larger. Chappe d’Anteroche ihad discovered that Siberia 
was not a paradise, and bad observed that >the Russians were 
dirty in their habits, and that aoasten whipped their servants, 
mole and female. (Her patriotism was kss innocently shown by 
her conquests. Yet it may ^be dcmbted whether capable 
rtder of (Russia <could have atbstamed from aggressions at the 
expense of the rights of liie Saxon family in Courland, of Poland, 
and of Turkey (see Russia : Hisiory), It does seem now to 
be clearly proved that tftie partition of Poland was not suggested 
by her, as has <been Ifrequently asserted. Catherine wouM have 
preferred (to ocmtrol the country through a vassal sovereign of 
the type of Stanislaus Poniatowski, the old lovor whose election 
she secured in 1763. Poland was incapable of maintaining its 
independence at the time of the first partition (1772), and the 
division of the unhappy country was ^oed on by Austria and 
Pttnsia. In the cal^ of the second partition in 1793^ 

^ow hersdf to be very unscrupulous. Her opposition to the 
reform of the Polish government was plainly due to a wish to 
preserve an excuse for further spoliation, hut her conduct was 
less cruel and liase than that of Prussia. 

Catherine had adhered to her husband’s policy of a Prussian 
alliance. While Frederick the Great lived she was impressed 
by his ability. But the Prussian alliance became hateful to 
her, and her later corre^ndence with Grimm overflows widi 
contempt of his successor Frederick William II., who is always 
spoken of by her as Brother Gu.” Her exasperation with the 
a^ectations of the Prussian king was unquestionably increased 
by her discovery that he would not be induced to apply himself 
to a crusade against the French Revolution, which by employing 
all his forces would have left Russia free to annex die whole of 
what remained of Poland. But at least slie did not enter into 
a solemn engagement to defend the Poles who were engaged in 
reforming their constitution, and then throw them over in order 
to share in the plunder of their country. 

Catherine’s Turkish policy was at first marked by a certain 
grandiosity. When the Turks declared war in 1768 in order to 
support Poland, which they looked upon as a necessary buffer 
state, she retaliated by the great Greek scheme. For a time it 
was a pet idea with her to revive the Greek empire, and to plant 
the cross, with the double-headed Russian eagle, at Constantinople. 
She formed a corps of Greek cadets, caused her younger grandson 
to be christened Constantine, and began the policy of presenting 
Russia to the Christian subjects of the Porte as their deliverer. 
In pursuit of this heroic enterprise, whidi exdted the loud 
admiration of Voltaire, she sent a fleet under Alexis Oriov into 
the Mediterranean in 1770. Orlov tempted the Greeks of the 
Morea to take up arms, and then left thm\ in the lurch. When 
Cathmne found herself oj^sed by the policy of France and 
England, and threatened by the jealousy of Prussia and Austria, 
she dropped the Greek design, observing to Voltaire that the 
descendants of the Spartans were much degenerated. The 
introduction into the treaty of Kuchuk-Kainarji of 1774 of a 
clause by which the Porte guaranteed the rights of its Christian 
sul^ects, and of another giving Russia the right to interfere on 
behalf of a new Russian church in Constandimple, cuiverttsed 
the claim of the tsars to be the natural protectors of tte Orthodox 
in the Ottoman dominions; but when she took up arms again in 
17B8 in alliance with Joseph 11 . .<^.), it was to make a mere war 
of conquest and partition. Turkish wars show the weak 
side of Catherine as a ruler. Though she had mounted the 
throne by a military revolt and entered on great schemes of 
conquest, she never took an intelligent interest in her army. 
She neglected it in peace, allowed it to be shamefully administer^ 
in war, and could never be made to understand that it was not in 
her power to imprervise general^ oiit ol her favourite^. It is 
to her credit that she saw the Capacity of Sovarov,yet s^ never 
had as much confidence m him as fihe had in Pntemkin, who may 
have been a man of genius, but hias certainly no general*. She 


took tcare never to have to deal with a disciplined toppenenti 
except the Swedes, who beat her^ btkt who Were vfcty few. 

It was the misfortune of Cdiherine that she lived too long. 
She disgraced herself by living With her last lover, Zubov, iwh^ 
she was a woman of skty-*seven, trusting him with power and 
I lavishing public money on him. The outbreak of the French 

I which she h^^umed in earlier years. sEe had always enter- 
tained a quiet contempt ior the French writers whom she (flattered 
and pensioned, and who served her as m advertising agency in 
the west. When the result of their teaching was seen in Paris, 
good^atured contempt was turned to hatred. She then became 
a persecutor in her oWn dominions of the very ideas she had 
encouraged in former years. She scolded and preached a crusade, 
without, however, depaating from the steady pursuit of her own 
interests m Poland, while endeavouring with transparent 
cmiming to push Austria and Prussia into an invasion of France 
with all their forces. Her health began to break down, and it 
appears to be nearly certain that towards the end she suffered 
from hysteria of a shameful kind. It is plain that her inteliect 
had b^n to fail just before her death, for she allowed the 
reigning favourite, Platon Zubov, to persuade her to despatch 
his brother Vakirian, with tlie rank of ^Id marshal and an army 
of 20,000 men, on a crack-brained scheme to invade India by way 
of Persia and Tibet. The refusal of the king of Sweden to marry 
into her family unless the bride would b^ome a Lutheran is 
said to have tfa^wn her into a convulsion of rage which hastened 
her death. On the 9th of November 1796, she was seized by 
a fit of apoplexy, and died on the evening of the loth. 

All oilier accounts of Catherine II. liavc been auperseded by 
Walisccwbki's two volumes^ Le Rommi d'une impSratrice (Paris, 1893) 
a.nd A utour d'un Tfdne: Catherine 11 . , ses collahfyratenrs, ses amis, ses 
favoris (Paris, T894). The original sources for the history of her 
policy and her character are to be found in the publications of the 
imperial Russian Historical Society, vols. i.<ix. (St Petersburg), 
begun in 18O7 ; her private and official correspondence will be 
found in vols. i,, ii., iv., v., vL, vii., viii., ix., x., xiii., xiv., xv., xvii., 
XX., xxiii., xxxii., xxxiii., xxxvi., xlii., xHii., xlvii., xlviii., li., 
Ivii., Ixvii., Ixviii., Ixxxvii., xervii., xcviii., eviu cxv., cxviii. 

CATHBRlIfE BE* MEDICI (1519-1589), queen of FVance, 
the wife of one French king and the mother of three, was born at 
Florence in 1519. She was a daughter of Lorenzo Ii. de’ Medici 
and a French princess, Madeleine dc la Tour d’Auvergne. Having 
lost both her parents at an early age, Catherine was sent to a 
convent to be educated ; and she was only fourteen when she 
was married (1533) at Marseilles to the duke of Orleans, after- 
wards Henry li. ft was her uncle, Pope Qement VII., who 
arranged the marriage with Francis I. Francis, still engaged 
in his lifelong task of making head against Charles V., was only 
too glad of the opportunity to Strengthen his influence in the 
Italian peninsula, while Clement, ever needful of help against 
his too powerful protector, was equally ready to hold out a 
Imit. During the reign of PVancis, Catherine exercised no in- 
fluence in France. She was young, a foreigner, a member of 
a state that had almost no weight in the great world of politics, 
had not given any proof of great ability, and was thrown into 
the shade by more important persons. For ten years after her 
marriage she had no children. In consequence, a divorce 
began to be talked of at court ; and it seemed not impossible 
that Francis, alarmed at the possible extinction of the royal 
house, might listen to such a propo^. But Catherine had the 
happiness of bringing him grandchildren ere he died. During 
the reign of her husband, too <1547-1559), Catherine lived a 
quiet and passive, but obrervotrt life. Henry being completely 
under the influence of his mistress, Diane de Poititrs, she had 
little authority. In 1 552, When the king left tihe kingdom for the 
campaign of Metz, she was nominated regent, but with very 
limited powers; This continued even after the aocession of her 
son Frauds II. Prands was under the spell of Maiy Stuart, 
and she,liltte disposed to meddle with politks on her own account, 
was managed by her uncles, the catdtnal of Ijoriaine and the 
duke of Jj^ise[; The queea*mo<ther, however, aoeti grew weary 
of the dbmmaition of the Guises, and entered upon a ixiurae of 
secret opposition. On the ist of April 1560 sire piaced in th^ 
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chancelloilihip Michel advocated the poliqr 

of condliatioii. 

Oh the death of SFrancis (5tli of December 1560), Catherine 
became regent during the minority of her aeconid aon^ Giarles 
IX., a«d now found before her a career worthy of the most 
aoarkig ambition. She "ms then lorty^ne years oli^ but, 
although ^ was the mother of nine children, she was still very 
vigorous and active. She retained her induence lor more than 
twenty years in the troubled period of the wars of religion. 
At first she listened to the moderate counsels of THopitd in 
so far as to avoid siding definitely with cither party, but 
her character and the hal 5 ts of policy to which she had been 
accustomed, rendered her inoapable of any noMe aim. She had 
onty one virtue, and that was her zeal for the interests of her 
children, especially of her favourite third son, the duke of Anjou.. 
Like 90 many of the Italians of that time, who were ahnost 
(destitute of a moral sense, she looked upon ^tesmanship in 
particular as a career in which finesse, lying and assassinatioa 
were the most admirable, because the most effective weapons. 
By habit a Catholic, but above all things fond of power, she 
was determined to prevent the Protestants from getting the 
upper hand, and almost equally resdved not to allow them to 
be utterly crushed, in order to use them as a oounteipoise to the 
Chiises. This trimming policy met with little success : rage and 
suspicion so possessed men’s minds, that she could no longer 
control the oj^sing parties, and one civil war foUowed anot^r 
to the end of her life. In 1 567, after the “ Enterprise of Mcaiut,” 
she dismissed I’Hbpital and joined the Catholic party. But, 
having failed to crush the I^otestant rebellion by arms, she 
resumed in 1570 the policy of peace and negotiation. She con- 
ceived the project of manying her favourite son, the duke of 
Anjou, to •Queen Elizabeth of England, and her daughter Margaret 
to Henry of Navarre. To this end she became reooncilod with 
the Protjestants, and allowed Ooligny to return to court and to 
re-enter the council. Of this step she quickly repented, Charles 
IX. conceived a great affection for the admiral and showed signs 
of taking op an independent attitude. Catherine, thinking her 
influence menaced, sought to regain it, first by the murder of 
Coligny, and, when that Imd failed, by the massacre of St Bartholo- 
mew (q.v.). The whole •of the responsibility for this crime, 
theref^, rests with Catherine ; unlike the populace, she had 
not even the excuse of fanaticism. This responsibility, however, 
weighed but lightly on her ; while her son was overwhelmed 
with remorse, she calmly enjoyed her short-lived triumph. 
After the death of Charles in 1574, and the succession of Anjou 
under the name of Henry HI., Catherine pursued her old policy 
of compromise and concessions ; but as her infliience is lost in 
that of her son, it is unnecessary to dwell upon it. She died on 
the 5th of January 1^9, a short time before the assas.sination 
of Henry, and the consequent extinction of the House of Valois. 
In her taste for art and her love of magnificence and luxury, 
Catherine was a true Medici ; her banquets at Fontainebleau in 
1564 were famous for their sumptuousness. In architecture 
especially she was well versed, and Philibert de I’Cime relates 
that she discussed with him the plan and decoration of her palace 
of the Tuileries. Catherine’s policy provoked a crowd of pamph- 
lets, the most celebrated being Discomrs mmeiileux de la 
vie, aeUons et defmletnens de ia reint Catherme de Mdditis, in 
whadi Henri Estienne undoubtedly tdllaborated. ' 

See Lettres de' Catherine de JWTfJrftcts, edited by Hector de fa Ferriere 
(Pam, 1680, Seq.), in the Collection de decutnents ituMits smr f htsioire 
de France: A. von Renmont, Die Jugemd Cederinas. de’ Medici 
(18^4 ; French tr^slation by A. Bas(met, 1B66) ; H. Bouchpt, 
Ceikerine de Af Edicts {Paris, 1899). For a more complete biblio- 
graphy see Ernest iLavisse, Hisioire de Frame (vd. v., byH. Le- 
monnier, a&d vol. vi., hy J. H. Mari^ol, S904--t9O5), See also Miss 
& SMiera books. Catherine de* Med%ci,amd ike Frenck Ref armeiion 
(Z905)» jand The: Leter Ypars 0/ Catherine dk* Medici \igoS), 

CktiUMWiXf 

of Sifkxid, daughter of Feidnuuid jmd of Spain, was 

born on the i5tb or 16th id December ^485^ She left Spain in 
1501 to maiiry Wdes^ eldest ion of Xing Henry 

VII., and landed at Pljunouth on the and of October. wed- 
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ding took place on the 14th of November in London, and soon 
afterwards Catherine accompanied her youthful husband to 
Wales, where, in his sixteenth year, the prince died on the and 
of April 1502. On the 25th erf June 1503, she was formally 
betrothed to the king’s second son, Henry, now prince of Wales, 
and a papal dispensation for the alliance was obtained. 'Ihe 
marriage, however, did not take place during the lifetime of 
Henry VII. Ferdinand endeavoured to cheat the English king 
of the marriage portion agreed upon, and Henry mode use of the 
presence of the unmarried princess in England to extort new 
conditions, and especially to secure the marriage of his daughter 
Maiy to the archduke Charles, grandson of Ferdinand, and after- 
wards Charles V. Catherine was thus from the first the unhappy 
victim of state politics. Writing to Ferdinand on the 9th of 
March 1509, she describes the state of poverty to which she was 
reduced, and declares the king’s unkindness impossible to be 
borne any longer.^ On the old king’s death, however, a brighter 
prospect opened, for Henry VIII. decided immediately on 
marrying her, the wedding taking place on the irth of June and 
the coronation on the 24th. Catherine now enjoyed a few years 
of married happiness ; Henry showed himself an affectionate 
husband, and the alliance with Ferdinand was maintained against 
France. She was not without some influence in state e^airs. 
During Henry’s invasion of France in 1513 she was made regent ; 
she showed great zeal and ardour in the preparations for the 
Scottish exp^ition, and was riding towards the north to put 
herself at the head of the troops when the victory of Flodden 
Field ended the campaign. The following year an affectionate 
meeting took place between the king and queen at Richmond 
on the return of the former. Ferdinand’s treachery, however, 
in making a treaty with France roused Henry’s wrath, and his 
angry reproaches fell upon his unfortunate wife ; but she took 
occasion in 1520, during the visit of her nephew Charles V. to 
England, to urge the policy of gaining his ^liance rather than 
that of PVance. Immediately on his departure, on the 31st of 
May 1 520, she accompanied the king to France, on the celebrated 
visit to Francis I., called from its splendour the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold ; but in X522 war was declared against Franw 
and the emperor again welcomed to England. In 1521 she is 
represented by .Shakespeare as pleading for the unfortunate 
duke •of Buckingham. 

These early years of happiness and of useful influence and 
activity had, however, been gradually giving way to gloom and 
disappointment. Between January 1510 and November 1518 
Catherine gave birth to six children (including two princes), who 
were ail stillborn or died in infancy except Mary, bom in 1516, 
and rumour did not fail to ascribe this series of disasters to the 
curse pronounced in Deuteronomy on incestuous unions. In 
1526 the condition of Catherine s iWalth made it highly improb- 
able that she would have more children. No woman had ever 
reigned in England, alone and in her own right, and to avoid 
a fresh dispute concerning the succession, and the revival of the 
civil war, a male heir to the throne was a pressing necessity. 
Theact of marriage, which depended for its validity on the decision 
of the ecclesiastic^ courts, had, on account of the numerous 
dissolutions and dispensations granted, not then . attained the 
security since assured to it by the secular law. For obtaining 
dissolutions of loyal marriages the facilities were especially 
great. Pope Clement Vll. himself permitted such a dissolution 
in the case of Henry’s own sister Maigaret, in 1528, proposed later 
as a solution of the problem that Henry should be allowed 
two wives,*-* and looked not unfavourably, with the same aim, 
on the project for marrying the duke of Richmond to Mary, 
a bradier to a sister.* in Henry’s case also tlie irr^ulanty of 
a union, which is stfll j^nerally reprobated and forbidden in 
Christendom^ and which it was very doubtful that the pope had 
the power to legalize, provided a moral justification for a wsolu^ 
tion which in other oases did not exist. It was not tbcrefoio tl^ 
inunonlity erf the plea which obstructed the papal decree in 

» Cal. of State Pap., England and Spain, i. 469. 

^ Lettare and Papers, iv. 6627, 6705, and 261. 

9 Ib, iv. 307a. 
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Heniy^s favour, but the unlucky imprisonment at this time of 
Clement VII. at the hands of Charles V., Catherine’s nephew, 
which obliged the pope, placed thus “ between the hammer and 
the anvil,” to pursue a policy of delay and hesitation. Nor was 
the immorality of Henry’s own character the primaiy cause of 
the project of divorce. Had this been so, a succession of mis- 
tresses would have served as well as a series of single wives. 
The real occasion was the king’s desire for a male heir. But, 
however clear this may be, the injustice done to Catherine was 
no less cruel and real. Rumours, probably then unfounded, 
of an intended divorce heul been heard abroad as early as 1524. 
But the creation in 1525 of the king’s illegitimate son Henry 
as duke of Richmond — the title borne by his grandfather Henry 
VII. — and the precedence granted to him over all the peers as 
well as the princess Mary, together with the special honour paid 
at this time by the king to his own half-sister Mary, were the 
first real indications of the king’s thoughts. In 1526, and 
perhaps earlier, Wolsey had been making tentative inquiries 
at Rome on the subject. In May 1527 a collusive and secret 
suit was begun before the cardinal, who, as legate, summoned 
the king to defend himself from the charge of cohabitation with 
his brother’s wife ; but these proceedings were dropped. On the 
22nd of June Heniy informed Catherine that they had been 
living in mortal sin and must separate. During Wolsey ’s absence 
in July at Paris, where he had been commissioned to discuss 
vaguely the divorce and Henry’s marriage with Ren^e, daughter 
of Louis XII., Anne Boleyn is first heard of in connexion with the 
king, his affection for her having, however, begun probably as 
early as 1523, and the cardinal on his return found her openly 
installed at the court. In October 1528 the pope issued a 
commission to Cardinal Campeggio and Wolsey to try the 
cause in England, and bound himself not to revoke the case to 
Rome, confirming his promise by a secret decretal commission 
which, however, was destroyed by Campeggio. But the trial 
was a sham. Campeggio was forbidden to pronounce sentence 
without further reference to Rome, and was instructed to create 
delays, the pope assuring Charles V. at the same time that the 
case should be ultimately revoked to Rome.^ 

The object of all parties was now to persuade Catherine to 
enter a nunnery and thus relieve them of further embarrassment. 
While Henry’s envoys were encouraged at Rome in believing 
that he might then make another marriage, Henry himself gave 
Catherine assurances that no other union would be contemplated 
in her lifetime. But Catherine with courage and dignity held 
fast to her rights, demanded a proper trial, and appealed not only 
to the bull of dispensation, the validity of which was said to be 
vitiated by certain irregularities, but to a brief granted for the 
alliance by Pope Julius II. Henry declared the latter to be a 
forgery, and endeavoured unsuccessfully to procure a declaration 
of its falsity from the pope. The court of the legates accordingly 
opened on the 31st of May 1529, the queen appearing before 
it on the i8th of June for the purpose of denying its jurisdiction. 
On the 2ist both Henry and Catherine presented themselves 
before the tribunal, when the queen threw herself at Henry’s 
feet and appealed for the last time to his sense of honour, recalling 
her own virtue and helplessness. Henry replied with kindness, 
Showing that her wish for the revocation of the cause to Rome 
was unreasonable in view of the paramount influence then 
exercised by Charles V. on the pope. Catherine nevertheless 
persisted in making appeal to Rome, and then withdrew. After 
her departure Henry, according to Cavendish, Wolsey ’s bio- 
grapher, praised her virtues to the court. “ She is, my lords, 
as true, as obedient, as conformable a wife as I could in my 
phantasy wish or desire. She hath all the virtues and qualities 
that ou^t to be in a woman of her dignity or in any other of 
baser estate.” On her refusal to return, her plea was overruled 
and she was adjudged contumacious, while the sittings of the 
court continued in her absence. Subsequently the legates paid 
her a private visit of advice, but were unable to move her from 
her resolution. Finally, however, in July 1529, the case was, 
according to her wish, and as the result of the treaty of Barcelona 
' Cal. of State Pap., England and Spain, iiL pt. ii. 779. 


and the pope’s complete surrender to Charles V,, revoked by the 
pope to Rome: a momentous act, which decided Henry’s 
future attitude, and occasioned the downfall of the whole papal 
authority in England. On the 7th of March 1530 Pope Qement 
issued a brief forbidding Henry to, make a second marriage, 
and ordering the restitution of Catherine to her rights till ^ 
cause was determined ; while at the same time he professed to 
the French ambassador, the bishop of Tarbes, his. pleasure 
should the marriage with Anne Boleyn have been already made, 
if only it were not by his authority .2 The same year Henry 
obtained opinions favourable to the divorce from the English, 
French and most of the Italian universities, but unfavourable 
answers from Germany, while a large number of English peers 
and ecclesiastics, including Wolsey and Archbishop Warham, 
joined in a memorial to the pope in support of Henry’s cause, 
Meanwhile, Catherine, while the great question, remained 
unsolved, was still treated by Henry as his queen, and accom- 
panied him in his visits in the provinces and in his hunting 
expeditions. On the 31st of May 1531 she was visited by thirty 
privy councillors, who urged the trial of the case in England, but 
they met only with a firm refusal. On the 14th of July Henry 
left his wife at Windsor, removing himself to Woodstock, and 
never saw her again. In August she was ordered to reside at 
the Moor in Hertfordshire, and at the same time separated from 
the princess Mary, who was taken to Ridimond. In October 
she again received a deputation of privy councillors, and again 
refused to withdraw the case from Rome. In 1532 she sent the 
king a gold cup as a new year’s gift, which the latter returned, 
and she was forbidden to hold any communication with him. 
Alone and helpless in confronting Henry’s absolute power, her 
cause found champions and sympathizers among the people, 
among the court preachers, and in the House of Commons, while 
Bishop Fisher had openly taken her part in the legatine trial. 
Subsequently Catherine was removed to Bishops Hatfield, 
while Henry and Anne Boleyn visited Francis I. Their marriage, 
anticipating any sentence of the nullity of the union with 
Catherine, took place after their return about the 25 th of Januar}^ 
1533, in consequence of Anne’s pregnancy. On the loth of May 
Cranmer, for whose consecration as archbishop of Canterbury 
Henry had obtained bulls from Rome, opened his court, and 
declared on the 23rd the nullity of Catherine’s marriage and the 
validity of Anne’s. On the loth of August the king caused 
proclamation to be made forbidding her the style of queen ; but 
Catherine refused resolutely to yield the title for that of princess- 
dowager. Not long afterwards she was removed to Buckden 
in Huntingdonshire. Here her household was considerably 
reduced, and she found herself hemmed in by spies, and in fact 
a prisoner. In July she had refused Henry the loan of a certain 
rich cloth, which had done service at the baptism of her children, 
for the use of Anne Boleyn’s expected infant ; and on the birth of 
Elizabeth and the refusal of Mary to give up the title of princess, 
the latter’s household was entirely dismissed and she herself 
reduced to the position of attendant in Elizabeth’s retinue. A 
project for removing Catherine from Buckden to Somersham, 
an unhealthy solitude in the isle of Ely, with a still narrower 
maintenance, was only prevented by her own determined resist- 
ance. The attempt in November to incriminate the queen in 
connexion with Elizabeth Barton failed. She passed her life 
now in religious devotions, taking strict precautions agamst the 
possibility of being poisoned. On the 23rd of March 1534 the 
pope pronounced her marriage valid, but by this time England 
had thrown off the papal jurisdiction, the parliament had trans- 
ferred Catherine’s jointure to Anne Boleyn, and the decree had 
no effect on Catherine’s fortunes. She refused to swear to the 
new act of succession, which declared her marriage null and Anne’s 
infant the heir to the throne, and soon afterwards she was re- 
moved to Kimbolton, where she was well treated. On the 2rst 
of May she was visited by the archbishop of York and Tunstall, 
bishop of Durham, who threatened her wdth death if ^ per- 
sisted in her refused, but only succeeded in confirming her re- 
solution;^ She was kept in strict seclusioii, separated from Mary 
^ CcA, of 'State Pap.4 pofeign andiDom., iv. 6 (igti, 
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atid from all outside communications^ and in December 1535 
her health gave way, her death talcing place on the 8th of January 
1536, not without suspicions of poison, which, however, may be 
dismissed. She was buried by the king's order in Peterborough 
cathedral. Before her death she dictated a last letter to Henry, 
according to Polydore Veigil, expressing her forgiveness, begging 
his good offices for Mary, and concluding with the as'tounding 
assurance— I vow that mine eyes desire you above ail things.'’ 
The king himself affected no sorrow at her death, and thanked 
God there was now no fear of war. 

Catherine is described as “ rather ugly than otherwise ; of 
low stature and rather stout; very good and very religious; 
speaks Spanish, French, Flemish, English ; more beloved by 
the islanders than any queen that has ever reigned." She was 
a woman of considerable education and culture, her scholarship 
and knowledge of the Bible being noted by Erasmus, who 
dedicated to her his book on Christian Matrimony in 1526. 
She endured her bitter and undeserved misfortunes with extra- 
ordinary courage and resolution, and at the same time with 
great womanly forbearance, of which a striking instance was 
the compassion shown by her for the fallen Wolsey. 

BiBLiOGRAPHY.r-See the article in Diet, of Nat. Biog. by J. 
Gairdner, and those on Henry VIH. and Wolsey, where the case 
is summed up very adversely to Henry, and The Divorce of Catherine 
of Aragon, by J. A. Froude (x8gi), where it is regarded from the 
contrary aspect ; Henry VIII., by A. F. Pollard (1905) ; Cambridge 
Mod. History (1903). ii. 416 et seq. and bibliographies, p. 789 ; The 
Wives of Henry VIII., by M. Hume (1905). (P. C. Y.) 

CATHERINE OF BRAOANZA (1638-1705), queen consort of 
Charles II. of England, daughter of John IV. of Portugal, and 
of Louisa de Gusman, daughter of the duke of Medina Sidonia, 
was bom on the 15/25 of November 1638 at Villa Vi^osa. 
She was early regarded as a useful medium for contracting an 
alliance with England, more necessary than ever to Portugal 
after the treaty of the Pyrenees in 1659 whereby Portugal was 
ostensibly abandoned by France. Negotiations for the marriage 
began during the reign of Charles I., were renewed immediately 
after the Restoration, and on the 23rd of June, in spite of Spanish 
opposition, the marriage contract was signed, England securing 
Tangier and Bombay, with trading privileges in Brazil and the 
East Indies, religious and commercial freedom in Portugal and 
two million Portuguese crowns (about £300,000) ; while Portugal 
obtained military and naval support against Spain and liberty 
of worship for Catherine. She reached England on the 13th of 
May 1662, but was not visited by Charles at Portsmouth till the 
20th. The next day the marriage was solemnized twice, accord- 
ing to the Roman Catholic and Anglican usages. Catherine 
possessed several good qualities, but had been brought up in a 
conventual seclusion and was scarcely a wife Charles would have 
chosen for himself. Her personal charms were not potent enough 
to wean Charles away from the society of his mistresses, and in 
a few weeks after her arrival she became aware of her painful 
and humiliating position as the wife of the selfish and licentious 
king. On the first presentation to her of Lady Castlemaine, 
Charles's mistress en titre, whom he insisted on making lady of 
her bedchamber, she fainted away. She withdrew from the 
king's society, and in spite of Qarendon's attempts to moderate 
her resentment, declared she would return to Portugal rather 
than consent to a base compliance. To overcome her resistance 
nearly the whole of her Portuguese retinue was dismissed. She 
was helpless, and tiie violence of her grief and anger soon changed 
to passive resistsuure, and then to a complete forbearance and 
complaisance which gained the king's regard and favour. In 
the midst of Charles’s debauched and licentious court, she lived 
neglected and retired, often deprived of her due allowance, having 
no ambitions imd takii^ no part in English politics, but keeping 
up ralher her interest in her native country. 

As the prospect diminished of her faring children to Charles, 
several schemes were set on foot for procuring a divorce on 
various pretexts. As a Roman CathoRc and near to toe king’s 
person CatoeHne was the special object of attaxdc by the inventors 
of toe Popish Plot. In 1678 the iteurder of Sir Eteund Beny 
XJodfrey was ascribed to her servants, and l^tus Oates accused 


her of a design to poison the king. These charges^ of which the 
absurdity was soon shown by cross-examination, nevertheless 
placed the queen for some time in great danger. On the a8to 
of November Oates accused her of high treason, and the Gonunons 
passed an address for her removal and that of all the Roman 
Catholics from Whitehall. A series of fresh depositions were 
sent in against hw, and in June 1679 it was decided tliat she 
miMt stand her trial ; but she was protected by the king, who in 
this instance showed unusual chivalry and earned her gratitude. 
On the 17th of November Shaftesbury moved in the House of 
Lords for a divorce to enable the king to many a Protestant 
and have legitimate issue ; but he received little support, and 
the bill was opposed by Charles, who continued to show his wife 
‘‘ extraordinary affection." During the winter the calumnies 
against the queen were revived by Fitzharris, who, however, before 
his execution in 1681 confessed to their falsity ; and after the 
revival of the king’s influence subsequent to the Oxford parlia- 
ment, the queen's position was no more assailed. 

During Charles’s last illness in 1685 she showed great anxiety 
for his reconciliation with the Romish Church, and it was 
probably effected largely through her influence. She exhibited 
great grief at his death. She afterwards resided at Somerset 
House and at Hammersmith, where she had privately founded a 
convent. She interceded with great generosity, but ineffectu- 
ally, for Monmouth the same year. On the loth of June 1688 she 
was present at the birth of the prince of Wales and gave evidence 
before tl:^ council in favour of the genuineness of the child. She 
was still in England at the Revolution, having delayed her return 
to Portugal to prosecute a lawsuit against the second earl of 
Clarendon, formerly her chamberlain. She maintained at first 
go^ terms with William and Mary ; but the practice of her 
religion aroused jealousies, while her establishment at Somerset 
House was said to be the home of cabals against the government ; 
and in 1691 she settled for a short time at Euston. She left 
England finally with a train of one hundred persons in March 
1692, travelling through France and arriving at Lisbon on the 
20th of January 1693. She took up her residence at the palace of 
Bemposta, built by herself, near Lisbon. In 1703 she supported 
the Methuen Treaty, which cemented still further the alliance 
between Portugal and England, and in 1704 she was appointed 
regent of Portugal during the illness of her brother King 
Pedro IL, her administration being distinguished by several 
successes gained over the Spaniards. She died on the 31st of 
December 1705, bequeathing her great wealth, the result of long 
hoarding, after the payment of divers charitable legacies, to 
King Pedro ; and was buried with great ceremony and splendour 
at Belem. 

See L. C. Davidson, Catherine of Braganza (1908). 

CATHERINE OP VALOIS (1401-1437), queen of Henry V. of 
England, daughter of Charles VI. of France by his wife Isabel 
of Bavaria, was bom in Paris on the 27th of October 1401. 
The lunacy of her father and the depravity of her mother were 
serious drawbacks to Catherine, and her only education was 
obtained in a convent at Poissy. About 1408 a marriage was 
suggested between the princess and Henry, prince of Wales, 
afterwards Henry V., who renewed this proposal after he became 
king in March 1413. In addition to the hand of Catherine, 
however, the English king asked for a large dowry both in 
money and lands, and when these demands were rejected war 
broke out. Once or twice during short intervals of peace the 
marriage project was revived, and was favoured by Queen 
Isabel. Wtoen peace was eventually made at Troyes in May 
1420 Henry and Catherine were betrothed, and the marriage took 
place at Troyes on toe 2nd of June 1420. Haying crossed to 
England with Henry, the aueen was crowned in Westminster 
Abbey on the 23rd of February 1421, and in the following 
December gave birth to a son, afterwards King Henry VI. She 
joined Henry in Ftanoe in May 1422, returning to England 
after his death in the succeeding August. Catherine’s name 
soon began to be coupled with that of Owen Tudor, a Welsh 
gentleman, and in 1428 Humphrey, duke of Gloutester, secured 
the passing of an act to prevent her from manying without the 
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tstosent of the ki^ and Gouncii. It appears, however, that by 
this time Catherine and Tudor were already married. They 
dived in obscurity till 14^, when Tudor was imprisoned, and 
Catherine twtixad to Bermondsey Abbey, where she died on 
the 5rd o(f January 1437. Her body was buried in the Lady 
chapd of Westmirister Abbey, and when the chapel was pulled 
down during the reign of Henry VIL, was placed in Heniy V.'s 
tomb. It lay afterwards under the Viliiers monument, and in 
t^S was re-buried in Heniy V;*« chantry. By Tudor Catherine 
had three sons and a daughter. Her eldest son by this marriage, 
Edmund, was created em of Richmond in 1452, and was riie 
father of Henry VII. 

See Agnes Stnektand; Lives of the <Queens of England, vol. iii. 
fLondoa, 1877). 

CATHETUS (Gr. ic<fc^To«, a perpendicular line), in architecture 
the eye of the volute, so termed bemuse its poritioao is determined, 
in an Ionic or volut^ capital, by a line let down from the point 
in which the volute generates, 

CATHOLIC (Gr. general, uraversal), a designation 

adopted in the 2nd century by the Christian Church to kidicate 
Oiristendom as a whole, in contrast with individual churches. 
With this idea went the notions that Christianity had been 
diffused throughout the whole earth by the apostles, and that 
only what was found everywhere throughout the church could 
be true. The term th<us in time became full of dfogmatic and 
political meaning, connoting, when applied to the church, a 
universal authoritative and orthodox society, as opposed to 
Gnostic and other sects ” (cf. the famous canon of Vincent of 
Lerins a.d. 434 ; qmd ubiqme, quod semper, quod ttb omnibus 
creditum est). The term “ 'Catholic ” does not occur in the old 
Roman symbol ; but Professor Loofs includes ft in his recem- 
struction, based on typical phrases in common use at the time 
of the ante-Nioene erc^s of the East. In the original form of 
the Nicene creed itself it does not occur ; but in the creed Kxf 
Jerusalem (34S), an amplification of the Nioene symbol, we find 
** one Holy Githobc Church,*’ and in the revision by Cyril of 
Alexandria (36a) ^‘ Catholic and Apostolic Church ” (see Cxeeds). 
Thus, though the word “ Catholic ” was late in findii^ its way 
into the formal symbols of the church, it is clear that it had long 
been in use in the original sense d^ned above. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that the designation “ Catholic ” was 
equally claimed by aM the warring parries within the church at 
various times ; thus, the followers of Arius and Athanasius 
alike called th^selves Catholics, and it was only the ultimate 
victory of the butter that has reserved for them in history the 
name of Catholic, and branded riie former as Arianu 
With the gradual development and stereotyping of the creed 
it was inevitable that the term ** Catholic ” should come to 
imply a more narrowly defined orthodoxy. In iche Eastern 
ch^hes, indeed, the conception of tAie church as the guardian of 
“ the faith onde ddivered to the saints ” aoon overshadowed 
that of iwterpretatiem and development by catholic consent, 
ttnd, though they have throughout claimed the ritie of Cathoik, 
their chief glory is that conveyed in the name of the Holy 
Orthodox Chnsn^. In the West, naeanwhile, the growth of th^ 
power of the papacy had tended more and more to riie inter- 
pretation of the word cathodic ” as implying communion with, 
and obedience to, the see of Rome (see Papacy) ; the churches 
of the East, no less than the heretical sects oi the West, by 
repudiatDig this allegiance, had ceased to be Catholic. This 
identification of “ Catholic with “ Roman ” was accentuated 
by the progress of the Refoimation, Tte Reformers themsdves, 
indeed, like other dissidents and rrfo nners before them, did not 
neoessarily repisdiate the name of Catholic ; they believed, in 
fact, in catholicisnii, the umvecsal sanction of their beliefs, 
as ^rmly as did the adherents of the old religion ” ; they 
included the Catholic oreeds, definitions formn^ed by the 
uxuversal church, in their service books ; they too appeal^ as 
the fathers of Basd and Cooistanoe had done, from the papal 
(monarchy m the ggeat eckdesiastioal vepniiblic. The Church tsf 
Eogland at least, emphasizhig her own essential carisolicity, 
retained in her tnmsl^ons of the ancient symbols the word 


catholic” instead of replacing it by ” universa!.” Biit the 
appeal to the verbsdly inspired Bible was stronger than that to a 
church hopelessly drvided^ tbe Bible, and not the consent of 
the uoiversal church, became the tmi^stone of the refotmed 
orthodoxy ; in the nomenclature of the time, evaangelical ” 
arose in contradistinction to ^ Cathohe,’^ while, in popular 
pariance', the protest ” of the Reformers against the ” ccaarup- 
tions of Rome ” led to the invention of the term “ Protestant,” 
which, though nowhere assumed tn the offimai rides of the older 
reformed churches, was early used as a generic term to include 
them all. 

‘‘ Catholic ” and “ Catholicism ” thus again changed and 
narrowed their meaning ,* they became, by universal usage, 
identified definitely with ” Romanist ” and the creed and 
obedience of Rome. Even in Englaru^ where the church 
retained most strongly the Catholic tradition, this distinction of 
“ Protestant ” and Catholic ” was clearly maintained, at least 
till the Cathodic revival ” in the Church of England of the iqth 
century. On the continent of Europe the equivalent words 
(e.g. Ger. Katholik, Kathtilimsmms ; PV. cathoiique, onsikdicisme) 
are even more definitely associated with Rome ; they have lost 
the sense which they still convey to a considerable school of 
Anglicans. The dissident “Catholic” churches are forced to 
quaKfy their tides : they are “ Old Catholics ” {Aii-Katkoliken) 
or “German Catholics” {DetUsch-Kaikoliken). The Church of 
Rome alone, officially and in popular parlance, is “ the Catholic 
Church ” {katholische Kirche, ^glise ciaholiqi 4 e), a title which 
she proudly claims as exclusively her own, by divine right, by 
the sanction of imuneniuirial tradition, and by reason of her 
perpetual protest against the idea of “national” churches, 
consecrated l>y tbe Reformation (see Church History, and 
Roman Catholic Church). The additional qualification of 
“ Roman ” she tolerates, since it proclaims Iher doctrine of the 
see of Rome as the keystone of Catholicism ; but to herself 
she IS “ the Catholic Churdi,” and her members are “ Catholics.” 

Yet to concede this claim and surrender without qualification 
the word “ Catholic ” to a connotation which is at best only 
universal in theory, is to beg several very weighty questions. 
The doctrine of the Catholic Church, *,e. the essenti^ unity and 
interdependence of “ all God’s faithful people scattered through- 
out the world,” is comm(5n to ail sections of Christians. The 
creed is one ; it is the interpretation that differs. In a somewhat 
narrower sense, too, the Church of England at least has never 
repudiated the conception of the Catholic Church as a divinely 
imstituted organization for the safe-guarding and proclamatbn 
of the Christian revelation. She deliberately retained the 
Cathddc creeds, the Catholic ministry and die appeal to 
Cathohe antiquity (see England, Church of). A large section 
of her members, accordingly, laying stress on this side of her 
tradition, prefer to call themselves “ Catholics.” But, though 
the invention of the terms “ Roman Catholic ” and “ Roman 
Catholicism ” early implied the retention by the English Churcli 
of her Catholic claim, her members were never, after the Reforma- 
tion, called Catholics ; even the Carolme divines of the 17th 
century., for all their popish practices,” styled themselves 
Protestants, though they would have professed their adherence 
to “ the Catholic faith ” and their belief in “ the Holy Catholic 
Churda.” 

Clearly, then, the exact meamQ||(pf the term varies according 
to those wIk) use it and those to tt|)pm it is applied. To the 
Romanist “ Cathoik ” means “ RohiAi Catholic ” ; to the high 
AngUcan it moans whatever is common to the three historic ” 
branches into whkh he ocMsceives the churdh to be divided — 
Roman, Angikan aund Orthodox ; to the Protestant pure and 
simiple it means either what it does to the Romanist, lor, in 
expansive moments, siatply what is “ universal tx) aB Ch^ians. 
In a yet broader sense it is used adjecrivaUy of mere wideness or 
nniveiaallty of view, as when we speak of a man as td cathoik 
sympathies ” or “variioilic m hh tastes.” 

nasne of Cudioh’c EpisAes ia given to dose letters (two of 
Peter, three df Jhhai, erie of Jaanes^ nine of Jude) incorporated 
in the New Testament which (except Jdm)areiiot>^Uke 
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those of St Baul^ addrea se d to partkidar hadividtials or churches^ 
bat to. a kiger and more indefinite ciicie of readers. (See 
Biblk: Ntm TesiamM^ Camim.) 

The title of CaUkdicm {naBokiK^) seems to have been used 
under the RomanL empire, though rarely, as the (hoek equivalent 
oi c^nsuLwis and pnu^tus. Thus Eusebios. (Htsl. ecd^ ym. 23) 
speaks of the catholkus of Afidca (K«^AjBic6v ^A<^einjr). 
As an ecclesiastical title it was used to imply, not universal 
(ecitmenical), hat a great and i^es|Head ^urisdictioii. Thtis 
die bishop ^ the important see of Seleada (Bagdad), though 
subordinate to the patriarch of Antioch, had the title of 
Catholicus and power to consecrate even archbishqis; and on the 
divisioa of the see there were two CathoUci under the patriarch 
of Antioch. In Ethiopia, too, there were CathoUci with less 
extensive powers, subject to the patriarch of Alexandria. The 
title now survives, however, only as that of the head of the 
Armenian Church A bishop’s cathedral church is, how- 

ever, in Greek the CmthoUcon. 

An isolated use of the word catholic ** as a secular legal 
term survives in Scats law ; a catholic ctedita$ is one whose debt 
is secured over several or over all of the subjects belonging to 
the debtor. 

CATHOLIC APOSTOUC CHTOCH, THE, a reKgious com- 
munity often called “ Irvingites,”^ though neither actually 
founded nor anticipated by Edward Irving Irving’s 

relation to this community was, according to its members, 
somewhat similar to that of John the Baptist to the early 
Christian Church, i.e, he was the forerunner and prophet of the 
coming dispensation, not the founder of a new sect ; and indeed 
the only connexion which Irving seems to have had with the 
existing organization of the Catholic Apostolic body was in 
** fostering spiritual persons who had been driven out of other 
congregations for the exercise of their spiritual gifts.’’ Shortly 
after Irving’s trial and deposition (1831), certain persons were, 
at some meetings held for prayer, designated as “ called to be 
apostles of the Lord ” by certain others claiming prophetic 
gifts. In the year 1835, six months after Irving’s death, six 
others were similarly designated as “ called ” to complete the 
number of the “ twelve,’^ who were then formally “ separated,” 
by the pastors of the local congregations to which they beloi^ed, 
to their higher office in the universal church on the 14th of 
July 1835. This separation is understood by the community 
not as ” in any sense being a schism or separation from the one 
Catholic Church, but a separation to a special work of blessing 
and intercession on behalf of it.” The twelve were afterwards 
guided to ordain others — twelve prophets, twelve evangelists, and 
twelve pastors, ” sharing equally with them the one Catholic 
Episcopate,” and also seven deacons for admkistefing the tem- 
poral afiairs of the church catholic. The aipostles were the 
channels of the Holy Ghost and the mysteries of God, and the 
authoritative interpreters of ‘'propliKitic uitterance ” ; their 
teaching was brought home to the people by the ” evangelists.” 
The function of the prophets was to explain scripture and exhort 
to holiness, that of the pastors ” is explained by tiaeir title. 
The central episcopacy of forty-e^t wae regarded as “ indicated 
by prophecy,” bc^ foreshown in the lorty-eight boards of the 
Mosaic tabernacle. For ecclesiastical purposes the chtirdi tmi- 
versal is under their charge in twelve tribes ; for Christendom 
is considered to be divided into twelve pordons or tribes,^ each 
tribe being under the special charge of an apostJe and his co" 
ministser^ and the seat of the Apostohe Cdllege being at Albnry, 
near GuildfortL Thb is an ideal outline has never been 
fulfiUed. There has never been a oeiitial epoacopacy ” of 
forfy-eight. The “ apostks*^ alone always held the supreme 
authority, though, as their number, dwmdkd, coadjutors ” 
weee appointed to assist the survivors, and to eaceettae the 
fuiKtions of die ^ aixstdate.” The last ** apostle died on 
the jrd of Fehniary xqox« 

For the service d tJte church & ooniprebeiiaive bexik 
usd offices was provided apeottea.” It dates from 

and ia faasfd on the An g l ica n ,. Roman and Greek Utuigies. 
Lights, incense, vestments, fael^ watar, chrism, and other 


adjuncts of worship are in constant use. The oeremoniai in its 
cooifdeteness may be -seen in the chuarcdi in Gordon Square, 
London,wnd elseiriiere. The da^ worship consists of madna 
with “ proposition ” (or expositkm) of the sacrament at 6 AOf., 
piU3rers at 9 A.11. and 3 pji., aiMi ” vespers ” with ** proposition 
at 5 P.M. On aU Sundays and holy days there is a solemn 
ceiebrarioii of the eucharist ” at the high altar ; on Sundays 
thb is at ro ajs. On oAher days ” low celebrations ” are held in 
the side-chapels, which with the chancel in all churches correctliy 
built after apostdie directions are separated or marked off from 
the nave by open screens with gates. The community has always 
laid great stress on symbolism, and in the eucharist, while reject- 
ing both transubstantiation anid consubstantiation. holds strongly 
to a real (mystical) presence. It emphasizes also the pheno- 
mena ” of ChristULQ experience and deems miracle and mystery 
to be of the essence of a spirit-filled church. 

Each congregation is presided over by its ” angel ” or bishop 
(who ranks as angel-pastor in the Universal Church) ; under him 
are four-and-twenty priests, divided into the four ministries of 
” elders, prophets, evangelists and pastors,” and with these are 
the deacons, seven of whom regulate the temporal afiairs of the 
church — besides whom there are also “ sub-deacons, acolytes, 
singers, and door-keepers.” The understanding is that each 
elder, wkh his co-presbyters and deacons, shall have charge 
of 500 adult communicants in his district ; but this has been 
but partially carried into practice. This is the full constitution 
of each particular church or congregation as founded by the 
“ restored apostles,” each local church thus ” reflecting in its 
government the government of tiie church catholic by the angel 
or high priest Jesus Chrkt, and His forty-eight presbyters in 
their fourfold ministry (in which apostles and elders always 
rank first), and under these the deacons of the church catholic.” 
The priesthood is supported by tithes ; it being deemed a duty 
on the part of all members of the church who receive yearly 
incomes to offer a tithe of their increase every week, besides thie 
free-will offering for the support of the filoce of worship, and for 
the relief of distress. Each local church sends ” a tithe of its 
tithes ” to the ” Temple,” by which the ministers of the Uni- 
versal Church are supported and its administrative expenses 
defrayed ; by these offerings, too, the needs of poorer churches 
are supplied. It claims to have among its clergy many of the 
Roman, Anglican and other churches, tlie orders of those 
ordained by Greek, Roman and Anglican bishops being recog- 
nized by it with the simpile confirmation of an ” apostolic act.” 
The community has not changed recently in general constitution 
or doctrine. It does not publish statistics, and its growth during 
late years » said to have been more marked in the United States 
and in certain European countries, such as Germany, than in 
Great Britain. There are nine congregations enumerated in 
The ReUpous Life of London (1904). 

For further details of doctrines, ritual, Ac., see R. N. Bosworth, 
Rgstooaiion of ApostUs mnd Prophets., Readings on the Liturgy, The 
Church and Tabernacle,, suod The Purpose of God in CreaHen and 
Redemption (6th cd., iSflS) ; G. Miller. History and Doctrines of 
Irvingtsm (1878). 

CATILINE [Lucius Sergius Catilina] {c. 108-62 B.c.), a 
member of an ancient but impoverished patrician family of 
Rome, the prime mover in the ccmspiracy Imown by his name. 
He appears in history first as a supporter of Sulla, and during 
the proscription he was canspicuoiis for his greed and cruelty. 
He slew his inoffensive brother-in-law wirii his oiwn hand, and 
tortured and mutilated the imich-loved Marius Gratidianus. 
He was believed to have made a way with his wife and his son to 
win the profligate and wealthy Aurriia Orestilla ; it was even 
suspected that he had been guilty of awintrigue with tte Vestal 
Fabia. In 77 he was quaestor, in fifl praetor, in 67-66 
governor of Africa. His extortions and subsequent impeachment 
tqr P. Clodius Puloher having disqualified him as a candidate 
for the consulship^' he farmed a conspiracy, in whidi he was 
joined by young men of aB classes, even Craseus and Caesar, 
n fyj ff wti rig r xq nimotir, being implicated. The new consuls were 
tO' be murdered on the zst of January ; but the plot — the 
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execution of which was deferred till the 5th of February— failed 
in consequence of the impatience of Catiline^ who gave the signal 
too hastily. Soon after, Catiline, having bribed both judges 
and accuser, was acquitted in the trial for extortion. His scheme 
was forthwith immensely widened. The city was to be fired, 
and those who opposed the revolution were to be slain ; all debts 
were to be cancelled ; and there was to be a proscription of all 
the wealthy citizens. Among the conspirators were many men 
of the first rank and influence. Arms and money were collected, 
soldiers were enlisted, and the assistance of the slaves was sought. 
But Catiline’s hopes were again disappointed ; once more he 
failed to obtain the consulship (64); and, moreover, it soon 
became apparent that one of the new consuls, Cicero, was myste- 
riously able to thwart all the schemes of the conspirators. He 
was, in fact, iiiformcd of every detail, through Fulvia, the mis- 
tress of Curius, one of the plotters, who was himself soon persuaded 
to turn informer. The other consul, C. Antonius, in whom Catiline 
hoped to find a supporter, was won over and got out of the way 
by Cicero, who resigned the province of Macedonia in his favour. 
Before the next comitia consularia assembled, the orator had 
given so impressive a warning of the danger which was impending, 
that Catiline was once more rejected (63), and the consuls were 
invested with absolute authority. Catiline now resolved upon 
open war ; preparations were set on foot throughout Italy, 
especially in Etruria, where the standard of revolt was raised 
by the centurion C. Manlius (or Mallius), one of Sulla’s veterans. 
A plan to murder Cicero in his own house on the morning of the 
7th of November was frustrated. On the next day Cicero at- 
tacked Catiline so vigorously in the senate (in his first Catilinarian 
oration) that he fled to his army in Etruria. Next day Cicero 
awoke the terror of the people by a second oration delivered in 
the forum, in consequence of which Catiline and Manlius were 
declared public enemies, and the consul Antonius was despatched 
with an army against them. Meanwhile the imprudence of the 
conspirators in Rome brought about their own destruction. 
Some deputies from the Allobroges, who had been sent to Rome 
to obtain redress for certain grievances, were approached by 
P. Lentulus Sura, the chief of the conspirators, who endeavoured 
to induce them to join him. After considerable hesitation, the 
deputies decided to turn informers. The plot was betrayed to 
Cicero, at whose instigation documentary evidence was obtained, 
implicating Lentulus and others. They were arrested, proved 
guilty, and on the 5th of December condemned to death and 
strangled in the underground dungeon on the slope of the Capitol. 
This act, which was opposed by Julius Caesar and advocated by 
Cato Uticensis (and, indirectly, by Gcero), was afterwards 
vigorously attacked as a violation of the constitution, on the 
ground that the senate had no power of life and death over a 
Roman citizen. Thus a heavy blow was dealt to the cause of 
('atiline, who, in the beginning of 62, saw his legions, only 
partially armed and diminished by desertion, shut in between 
those of Metellus Celer and C. Antonius. Near Pistoria he 
hazarded battle with the forces of the latter, but was completely 
defeated in a desperate encounter. He himself, fighting with the 
utmost bravery, rushed into the ranks of the enemy and met his 
death. 

Such was the conspiracy of Catiline and tiie character of its 
author, as we find them in the speeches of Cicero, and the histories 
of Sallust and Dio Cassius (see also Plutarch, Cicero ; Veil, Pat. 
ii. 35 ; Homs iv. i ; Appian, B,C, ii. 6 ; Eutropius vi. 15). It 
must not be forgotten, however, that our authorities were all 
members of the aristocratic party. Some of the incidents given 
as facts by Dio Cassius are manifest absurdities ; and Cicero 
paid more regard to the effect than to the truthfulness of an 
accusation. We find him at one time admitting that Catiline 
had almost persuaded hnn of his honesty and merit, and even 
seeking a political union ^th him ; at another, wheh his alliance 
had been rejected and to election was at hand, declaiming 
against him as a murderer And a profligate. Lastly, though 
.^bust’s vivid narrative is consistent throughout, it is obvious 
yim he cherished very bitter feelings against the democratic 
!^[plil!lly. Nevertheless, we cannot regard Catiline as an honest 


enemy of the oligarchy, or as a disinterested champion of the 
provincials. It ii held by some historians that there was at the 
time on the part of many of the Roman nobles a deteimination to 
raise themselves to power, despite the opposition of the senate ; 
others with greater probability maintain that Catiline’s object 
was simply the cancelling of the huge debts which he and his 
friends had accumulated. Catiline, by his bravery, his military 
talents, his vigorous resolution, and his wonderful power over 
men, was eminently qualified as a revolutionary leader. He is 
the subject of tragedies by Ben Jonson and P, Cr^billon, and of 
the Rome sauvie of Voltaire. 

See P. M6rim6e, Etudes sur la guerre sociale et la conjuration de 
Catiline (1^4 ^) ; £. Ha^en, Catilina (1854), with introductory dis- 
cussion of the authorities ; E. S. Beesley. ” Catiline as a. Party 
Leader” (Fortnightly Review, June 1865), in defence of Catiline; 
C. John, Die Entstehungsgeschichte der catilinarischen Verschw&fung 
(1876), a critical examination of Sallust’s account ; E. von Stern, 
Catilina und die Parteihdmpfe in Rom 66-63 (1883), with bibliography 
in preface ; C. Thiaucourt, Etude sur la conjuration de Catiline (1887), 
a critical examination of Sallust's account and of his object in 
writing it ; J. E. Blondel, Histoire iconomique de la conjuration do 
Catiline (1893), written from the point of view of a political econo- 
mist; Gaston Boissier, La Conjuration de Catiline (1905), and Cicero 
and his Friends (Eng. trans.) ; Tyrrell and Purser’s ed. of Cicero’s 
Letters (index vol. s,v. ” Sergius Catilina ”) ; J. L. Strachan Davidson, 
Cicero (1894), ch. v. ; Wardc Fowler’s Caesar (1892) ; sec also art. 
Rome : History, The Republic. 

GATIN AT, NICOLAS (1637-1712), marshal of France, entered 
the Gardes Fran9aises at an early age and distinguished himself 
at the sie^e of Lille in 1667. He became a brigadier ten years 
later, marechal de camp in 1680, and lieutenant-general 1688. He 
served with great credit in the campaigns of 1676-1678 in 
Flanders, was employed against the Vaudois in 1686, and after 
taking part in the siege of Philipsburg at the opening of the War 
of the League of Augsburg, he was appointed to command the 
French troops in the south-eastern theatre of war. In 1690 he 
conquered Savoy, and in 1691 Nice ; the battle of Staff arda, 
won by him over the duke of Savoy in 1690, and that of MarsagUa 
in 1693, were amongst the greatest victories of the time. In 
1696 Catinat forced the duke to make an alliance with France. 
He had in 1693 been made a marshal of France, At the be- 
ginning of the war of the Spanish Succession, Catinat was placed 
in charge of operations in Italy, but he was much hampered by 
the orders of the French court and the weakness of the forces for 
their task. He suffered a reverse at Carpi (1701) and was soon 
afterwards superseded by Villeroy, to whom he acted as second- 
in-command during the campaign of Chiari. He died at St 
Gratien in 1712. His memoirs were published in 1819. 

See E. de Broglie, Catinat, 1637-1712 (Paris, 1902). 

GATLIN, GEORGE (1796-1872), American ethnologist, was 
bom at Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, in 1796. He was educated 
as a lawyer and practised in Philadel|^ia for two years ; but 
art was his favourite pursuit, and forsaking the law he d&tablished 
himself at New York as a portrait painter. In 1832, realizing 
that the American Indians were dying out, he resolved to rescue 
their types and customs from oblivion. With this object he 
spent many years among the Indians in North and South 
America. He lived with them, acquired their languages, and 
studied very thoroughly their habits, customs and mode of life, 
making copious notes and many stupes for paintings. In 1840 
he came to Europe with his collection of pamtings, most of which 
are now in the National Museum, Washington, as the CatHn 
Gallery ; and in the following year he pubhshed the Manners, 
Customs and Conditions of the North American Indians in two 
volumes, illustrated with 300 engravings. This was fbllowed 
in 1844 by The North American Portfolio, containing 25 plates 
of hunting scenes and amusements in the Rocky Mbuntains and 
the prairies of America, and in 1S48 by Eight Years' Trcmels 
and Residence in Europe, In 1861 he published a curious little 
volume, in ** manugraph,” entitled The Breath of Life, on tiie 
advant^ of keeomg one’s , mouth habitually closed, especially 
dKU^ sleep ; and in x868. Last Rambles amongst the Indians of 
the Rocky Mountains and ike Andes, He died in Jersey City, 
New Jersey, on the 22nd of December 1^2. 
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PATO9 DIOMYSItJS, the eupposed authbr of the Dionysii 
CaUmis DisHcha de Morihus ad Filium. The name usually given 
B simply Cato, an indication of the wise character of the maxims 
tnculca^, but Dionysius is added on the authority of a MS. 
declared by Scaliger to be of great antiquity. This MS. also 
contains Priscian’s translation oj the Periegesis of the geographer 
Konysius Periegetes ; this has probably led to the Disticha 
also being attributed to him. In the middle ages the author 
of the Disticha was supposed to be Cato the Elder, who wrote a 
Carmen de Morihus, but extracts from this in Aulus Gellius 
show that it was in prose. Nothing is really known of the author 
or date of the Disticha ; it can only be assigned to the 3rd or 
4th century a.d. It is a small collection of moral apophthegms, 
each consisting of two hexameters, in four books. They are 
monotheistic in character, not specially Christian. The diction 
and metre are fairly good. The book had a great reputation in 
the middle ages, and was translated into many languages ; 
it is frequently referred to by Chaucer, and in 1483 a translation 
was issued from Caxton’s press at Westminster. 

Editions by F. Hauthal (1869). with full account of MSS. and 
early editions, and G. N^methy (1895), with critical notes ; see also 
F. Zarncke, Der deutsche Cato { 1852), a history of middle age German 
translations ; J. Nehab, Der altengtische Cato (1879) ; E. Bischoff, 
Prolegomena sum sogenannten Dionysius Cato (1893), in which the 
name is discussed ; F. Plcisis, latine (1909), 663 ; for medieval 

translations and editions see Teuffel, Hist, of Roman Lit. § 398, 3. 

CATO, MARCUS PORCIUS (234-149 b.c.), Roman statesman, 
sumamed “ The Censor, Sapiens y Priscus, or Major (the Elder), 
to distinguish him from Cato of Utica, was born at Tusculum. 
He came of an ancient plebeian family, noted for some military 
services, but not ennobled by the discharge of the higher civil 
offices. He was bred, after the manner of his Latin forefathers, 
to agriculture, to which he devoted himself when not engaged 
in military service. But, having attracted the notice of L. 
Valerius Flaccus, he was brought to Rome, and became success- 
ivdy quaestor (204), aedile (199), praetor (198), and consul (195) 
with his old patron. During his term of office he vainly opposed 
the repeal of the lex Oppia, passed during the Second Punic War 
to restrict luxury and extravagance on the part of women. 
Meanwhile he served in Africa, and took part in the crowning 
campaign of Zama (202). He held a command in Sardinia, where 
he first showed his strict public morality, and again in Spain, 
which he reduced to subjection with great cruelty, and gained 
thereby the honour of a triumph (194). In the year 191 he acted 
as military tribune in the war against Antiochus III. of Syria, 
and played an important part in the battle of Thermopylae, 
which finally delivered Greece from the encroachments of the 
East. His reputation as a soldier was now established ; hence- 
forth he preferred to serve the state at home, scrutinizing the 
conduct of the candidates for public honours and of generals 
in the field. If he was not personally engaged in the prosecution 
of the Scipios (Africanus and Asiaticus) for corruption, it was 
his spirit that animated the attack upon them. Even Africanus, 
who refused to reply to the charge, saying only, “ Romans, 
this is the day on which I conquered Hannibal,” and was absolved 
by acclamation, found it necessary to retire self-banished to his 
villa at Litemum. Cato^s enmity dated from the African 
cmnpaign when he quarrelled with &ipio for his lavish distribu- 
tion of the spoil amongst the troops, and his general luxury and 
extravagance. 

Cato had, however, a more serious task to perform in opposing 
the spread of the new Hellenic culture which threatened to destroy 
the rugged simplicity of the conventional Roman type, lie 
conceiv^ it to be his special mission to resist this invasion. 
It was in the discharge of the censorship that this determination 
was most strongly exhibited, and hence that he derived the title 
(the Censor) by which he is most generally distiiiguished. He 
revis^ with unspariiig severity the lists of senators and knights, 
ejecting from either order the men whom he judged unworthy of it, 
either on moral grounds or from their want of the prescribed 
means. The expulsion of L. (^indthis Flaminihus for wanton 
cruelty was .an example of hB rigid justice. His relations 
against luxury were very stringent. . He imposed a heavy tax 
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Upon dress and personal adornment, especiadly of women, and 
upon young slaves purchased as favourites. In 181 he supported 
the lex Orchia (accordii^ to others, he first opposed its introduc- 
tion, and subsequently its repeal), which prescribed a limit to the 
number of guests at an entertainment, and in 169 the lex Voconia, 
one of the provisions of which was intended to check the accumu- 
lation of an undue proportion of wealth in the hands of women. 
Amongst other things he repaired the aqueducts, cleansed the 
sewers, prevented private persons drawing off public water for 
their own use, ordered the demolition of houses which encroached 
on the public way, and built the first basilica in the forum near 
the curia. He raised the amount paid by the publican for the 
right of farming the taxes, and at the same time diminished the 
contract prices for the construction of public works. 

From the date of his censorship (184) to his death in 149, 
Cato held no public office, but continued to distinguish himself 
in the senate as the persistent opponent of the new ideas. He was 
struck with horror, along with many other Romans of the graver 
stamp, at the licence of the Bacchanalian mysteries, which he 
attributed to the fatal influence of Greek manners ; and he 
vehemently urged the dismissal of the philosophers (Carneades, 
Diogenes and Critolaus), who came as ambassadors from Athens, 
on account of the dangerous nature of the views expressed by 
them. He had a horror of physicians, who were chiefly Greeks. 
He procured the release of Polybius, the historian, and his fellow- 
prisoners, contemptuously asking whether the senate had nothing 
more important to do than discuss whether a few Greeks should 
die at Rome or in their own land. It was not till his eightieth 
year that he made his first acquaintance with Greek literature. 
Almost his last public act was to urge his countrymen to the 
Third Punic War and the destruction of Carthage. In 157 he 
was one of the deputies sent to Carthage to arbitrate between 
the Carthaginians and Massinissa, king of Numidia. The 
mission was unsuccessful and the commissioners returned home. 
But Cato was so struck by the evidences of Carthaginian pros- 
perity that he was convinced that the security of Rome depended 
on the annihilation of Carthage. From this time, in season 
and out of season, he kept repeating the cry ; ” Delenda est 
Carthago.” 

To ^to the individual life was a continual discipline, and 
public life was the discipline of the many. He regarded the 
individual householder as the germ of the family, the family 
as the germ of the state. By strict economy of time he accom- 
plished an immense amount of work ; he exacted similar appli- 
cation from his dependents, and proved himself a hard husband, 
a strict father, a severe and cruel master. There was little 
difference, apparently, in the esteem in which he held his wife 
and his slaves ; his pride alone induced him to take a warmer 
interest in his sons. To the Romans themselves there was little 
in this behaviour which seemed worthy of censure ; it was 
respected rather as a traditional example of the old Roman 
manners. In the remarkable passage (xxxix. 40) in which Livy 
describes the character of Cato, there is no word of blame for 
the rigid discipline of his household. 

Cato perhaps deserves even more notice as a literary man than 
as a stat^man or a soldier. He was the first Latin prose writer 
of any importance, and the first author of a history of Rome 
in Latin. His treatise on agriculture (De Agricultura or De Re 
Rustica) is the only work by him that ha5 httn preserved ; it 
is not agreed whether the work we possess is the original or 
a later revision. It contains a miscellaneous collection of rules 
of good husbandry, conveying much curious information on the 
domestic habits of the Romans of his age. His most important 
work, Origines, in seven books, related the history of Rome from 
its earliest foundations to his own day. It was so c^led from 
the second and third books, which described tlB rise of the 
different Italian towns. His speeches, of which as many 
as 150 were collected, were princiDally directed agaimt the 
young free-thinking and loosc-principfed nobles of the day. 
He a^ wrote a set of maxims for the use of his wti {Pra€cepia 
ad Filium)f md some rules for everyday life in irme (Carmen 
4 e Moribus). The collection of proverbs in hexameter verse, 
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extant imder the name of Cato^ probably hebng:s to ihet 4th 
centuiy a.d. (See Cato, Dionysius.) 

AoTHORmse. — ^Thwe are lives of Cato by Gorneliift Nepos, 
Plutarch and Aurelius Victor, and many particulars of his careor 
and character are to be gatliered from Livy and Cicero. See also 
F. D, Gerlachi Marcus Porcius Cato der Censor (Basel. 1869) ; G. 
Knrth, Caton Vancien (Bruges, 1872) ; T. Cortese, De M, Porcii 
Cattmis vita, operihm, et (Turin, 1083) ; F. Marcticci, Studio 

critico suite Opere di Catone u Maggiare (1902). The beat editimiL of 
the De AgricuUura is by H. Keil (1884-1891), of the fragments of the 
Origines by H. Peter (1883) in Historicorum Homanorum Frag- 
menta), of the fragments generally by H. Jordan (i860) ; see alto 
J. Wordsworth, Fragments and Specimens of Early Latin (1874) ; 
M. Schanz, Gesekicbie der rdmiscAen Litteratur (1898) ; article in 
Smith's Dictionaery of Greek and Homan Biography ; Mommsen, 
Hist, of Rome (Eng, tians.), bit. iii. ch. xL and xiv. ; Warde Fowler, 
Social Life at Rome (1909). 

CATO» MARCUS PORCIUS (95-46 b.c.), Roman philosopher, 
called Uticensis to distinguish him from his great-grandfather, 
'' the Censor.” On the death of hia parents was brought up 
in the house of his uncle, M. Livius Drusus. After fighting 
with distinction in the ranks against Spartacus (72 b.c.), he 
became a military tribune (67), and served a campaign in Mace^ 
donia, but he never had any enthusiasm for the military pro- 
fession. On his return he became quaestor, and showed so much 
zeal and integrity in the management of the public accounts 
that he obtained a provincial appointment in Asia, where he 
strengthened his reputation. Though filled with disgust at the 
corruption of the public men with whom he came in contact, he 
saw much to admire in the discipline which Lucullus had en- 
forced in his own eastern command, and he supported his claims 
to a triumph, while he opposed the inordinate pretensions of 
Pompey . When the favour of the nobles gained him the tribune- 
ship, he exerted himself unsuccessfully to convict L. Licinius 
Murena (2), one of their chief men, of bribery. Cicero, who de- 
fended Murena, was glad to have Cato’s aid when he urged the 
execution of the Catilinarian conspirators. Cato’s vote on this 
matter drew upon him the bitter resentment of Julius Caesar, 
who did his utmost to save them. 

Cato had now become a great power in the state. Though 
possessed of little wealth and no family influence, his unfiinc^- 
ii^ resolution in the cause of the ancient free state rendered 
him a valuable instrument in the hands of the nobles. He vainly 
opposed Caesar’s candidature for the consulship in 59, and his 
attempt, in conjunction with Bibulus, to prevent toe passing 
of Caesar’s proposed agrarian law for distributing lands 
amongst the Asiatic veterans, proved unsuccessful. Nevertheless, 
although his efforts were ineffectual, he was still an obstacle 
of sufficient importance for toe triumvirs to desire to get rid of 
him. At toe instigation of Caesar he was sent to Cyprus (58) 
with a mission to depose its king, Ptolemy (brother of Ptolemy 
Auletes), and annex the island. On his return two years later 
he continued to struggle against the combined p>owers of toe 
triumvirs in the city, and b^me involved in scenes of violence 
and riot. He succeeded in obtaining toe praetorship in 54, 
and strenuou.sly exerted himself in the hopdess and tha^- 
less task of suppressing hribery, in which all parties were 
equaUy interest^. He hiiled to attain the consulship, and 
made up his mind to retire from the arena of civic 
ambition when the civil war broke out in 49, Feeling that the 
sole chance lor the free state lay in conceding an actual supremacy 
to Pompey, whom he had formerly vigorously opposed, he 
did not scruple to support toe unjust measures of toe imbles 
against Caesar. At the outset of tl^ war he was entrusted with 
the defence of Sicily, but finding it impossible to resist the 
superior forces of C. ScribcHuus C^o, wlm had landed on the 
island, he joined Pbmpey at Dyrrhachium. When his chief 
followed Caesar to Thet^y he was left behind th chaige of toe 
camp, and thus was not present at the battle of Pharaalus. 
After the battle, when Pompey abandoned his party, he sepejated 
ymseU from the main body of the republicans, and conducted 
1 of their foroea into Africa. After his famous 
IppMlxtoiough the Libyan deserts, he shut himsdyE up in Utics^ 
even af^ the decuive defeat at Thapsus (46), in spite oi 


the wishes of his followers, he determined to keep 4be gates doied 
till he had sent gff his adherents by sea. WUle the embarkation 
was in progress he continued calm and digmfied ; when the last 
of toe transports had left the port he cheerfially dismissed Im 
attenx^nts, and soon afterwards stabbed himself. 

He had been reading, we are told, in his last moments Plato’a 
dialogue on the irnmomity of the soul, but his own. phSosopby 
had taught him to act, upon a narrow sense of immediate 
witottit regard to the future. He coinceived that he was placed 
in the world to play an active part, and when disabled from 
carrying out his principles, to retire gravely irom it. He had 
lived for the free state, and it now seemed his duty to perish 
with it. In politics he was a f3/rpical doctrinaire, abhorring 
compromise and obstinately Mind to toe fact that to national 
ideal was a hopeless anachronism. From toe circumstances of 
his life and of his death, he has come to be regarded as one of the 
most distinguished of Roman philosophers, but he c(unposed no 
works, and bequeathed to pc^erity no other instruction than 
that of his example. The only composition by him which we 
possess is a letter to Cicero (Ad Fam, xv. ,5), a polite refusal of 
the orator’s request that he would endeavour to procure him 
the honour of a triumph. The school of the Stoics, whidi took 
a leading part in the history of Rome under the earlier emperors, 
looked to him as its saint and patron. It continued to wage 
war against the empire, hardly less openly than Cato himself 
had dmie, for two centuries, till at last it became actually seated 
on the imperial throne in the person of Marcus Aurelius. Im- 
mediately after his death Cato’s character became toe subject 
of discussion ; Cicero’s panegyric Cato was answered by Caesar 
in his Aniicato. Brutus, dissatisfied with Geero’s work, pro- 
duced another on the same subject ; in Lucan Cato is repre- 
sented as a model of virtue and disinterestedness. 

See Life by Plutarch, and compare Addison’s tragedy. Modern 
biographies by ?L Wartmann (ZiiricU. 1859), and F. D. GerlacU 
^asel. 1866) ; C. W. Oman. Seven Roman Statesmen of the Later 
Republic, Cato . . . (1^2) ; Mommsen, Hist, of Rome (Eng. trana.), 
bk. V. ch. V. ; article in Smith's Dictionary of Classical Biography ; 
Gaston Boissior. Cicero and his Friends (Eng. tran.s., 1897), cap. 
pp. 277 foil,; Ward© Fowler, Social Life at Rome (1909)- 

CATO, PUBLIUS VALSRIUS, Roman poet and grammarian, 
was bom about loo b.c. He is of importance as the leader 
of the •* new ” school of poetry (po€tae mvi, vetarepoi, as 
Cicero calls them). Its followers rejected the national epic 
and drama in favour of" the artificial mythological epics and 
elegies of the Alexandrian school, and preferred Euphorion of 
Chalcis to Ennius. Learning, that is, a knowledge of Greek 
literature and myths, and strict adherence to metrical rules were 
regarded by them as indispensable to the poet. The veutrepot 
were also determined opponents of Pompey and Caesar. The 
great influence of Cato is attested by the lines 

Cato grammaticus. Latina Siren. 

Qui s^ua legit ac facit poQtas^’''^. 

Our information regardii^ his life is dmved from Suetonius 
(De Grammaiias, n). He was a native of Cisalpine Gaul, 
and lost his property during the SuUan disturbances before he 
had attained bis majority. He lived to a great age, and during 
the latter part of to life was in very reduced circumstances. 
He was at one time possessed of considerable wealth, and owned 
a villa at Tusculum which be was obliged to hand over to his 
creditors. In addition to grammatical treatises, Gito wrote a 
number of poems, the best-known of which were the Lydia and 
Diana. In the JnUgnalia (perhaps a short poem) he defended 
himself against the accusation that he was of servile birth. It 
is probable that he is the Cato mentioned as a critic of Ludlius in 
the Unes by an unknown author prefixed to Horace, 10. 

Anumg the minor poems attributed to Virgil ia our Dime 
(or rather two, Dirae and Lydia^. The Dirac consists of impreca- 
tions against the estate of which the writer has been deprived, and 
vdicre he te obliged to leave his belo^d Lydia ; in the Lydia, on 
the other hand, the estate is regarded with eiivy as' the possessor of 
his charmer. T oeeph f vstos Scahger was too nest- to attribute the 
poem (divided mto two by F. Jacobs) to ValeriuS'Cato, on the ground 

I **^to. the grammarian, toe Latin Siren, who alone reads aHmd 
toe wortea and malms the veputatiou of pocfts.'^ 
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thait he had lost an estate and had written a Lydia, The question 
has been much discussed ; the balance oi opinion is in favour of the 
Virae being assigned to the beginning of the Augustan age. although 
so distingmshed a critic as O. Ribb^k supports the cli^s of Cato 
to the authorship. The best edition of these poems is by A. P. 
Nake (1847). with exhaustive commentary and excursuses; a clear 
account of the quesUon will be found in M. Schanz’s Geschichte der 
rdmischen LiUeratur • for the “ new *’ school of poetry see Mommsen. 
Hist, of Rome, bk. v. ch. xii. ; F. Plessis, Poisie latine (1909), 188. 

CATS, JACOB (1577-1660), Dutch poet and humorist, was 
bom at Brouwershaven in Zeeland on the loth of November 
1577. Having lost his mother at an early age, and being adopted 
with his three brothers by an uncle, Cats was sent to school at 
Zierikzee. He then studied law at Leiden and at Orleans, and, 
retuminjg to Holland, he settled at the Hague, where he began 
to practise as an advocate. His pleading in defence of a wretched 
creature accused of witchcraft brought him many clients and 
some reputation. He had a serious love affair about this time, 
which was broken off on the very eve of marriage by his catching 
a tertian fever which defied all attempts at cure for some two 
years. For medical advice and change of air Cats went to 
England, where he consulted the highest authorities in vain. 
He returned to Zeeland to die, but was cured mysteriously by 
a strolling quack. He married in 1602 a lady of some property, 
Elisabeth von Valkenburg, and thenceforward lived at Gryps- 
kerke in Zeeland, where he devoted himself to farming and 
poetry. His best works are : Emblemata or Mtnnebeelden with 
Maegdenplicht (1618); Spiegel van den ouden en nieuwen Tijt 
(1632); Houwelijek . . . (1625); Selfstrijt (1620); Ouderdom, 
Buitem leven . , , en Hofgedachten op Sorgvliet (1664) ; and 
Gedachten op slapelooze nachten (1661). In 1621, on the expiration 
of the twelve years^ truce with Spain, the brewing of the dykes 
drove him from his farm. He was made pensionary (stipendiary 
magistrate) of Middelburg ; and two years afterwards of Dort. 
In 1627 Cats came to England on a mission to Charles I., who 
made him a knight. In 1636 he was made grand pensionary of 
Holland, and in 1648 keeper of the great seal; in 1651 he 
resigned his offices, but in 1657 he was sent a second time to 
England on what proved to be an unsuccessful mission to Crom- 
well, In the seclusion of his villa of Sorgvliet (Fly-from-Care), 
near the Hague, he lived from this time till his death, occupied in 
the comjxisition of his autobiography {Eighty-two Years of My 
Life, first printed at Leiden in 1734) and of his poems. He died 
on the 1 2th of September 1660, and was buried by torchlight, 
and with great ceremony, in the Klooster-Kerk at the Hague. 
He is still spoken of as ‘‘ Father Cats ” by his countrymen. 

Cats was contemporary with Hooft and Vondel and other 
distinguished Dutch writers in the golden age of Dutch literature, 
but his Orangist and Calvinistic opinions separated him from 
the liberal school of Amsterdam poets. He was, however, 
intimate with Constantin Huygens, whose political opinions 
were more nearly in agreement with his own. For an estimate 
of his poetry see Dutch Literature. Hardly known outside 
of Holland, among his own people for nearly two centuries he 
enjoyed an enormous popularity. His diifuseness and the 
antiquated character of his matter and diction, have, however, 
come to be regarded as difficulties in the way of study, and he 
is more renowned than read. A statue to him was erected at 
Brouwershaven in 1829. 

See Jacob Cats. Complete Works (1790*1800, 19 vols.). later 
editions by van Vloten (Zwolle. 1838-1866; and at Schiedam, 
1869-1870) ; Pigott, Moral Emblems, with Aphorisms, S-c,, from 

{ acoh Cats (x86o) ; and P. C. Witsen Gejiabek, Het Leven en de 
"erdiensten van Jacob Cats { 1829). Southey has a very complimentary 
reference to Cats in his ** Epistle to Allan Cunningham/* 

CArS-BYB, a name given to several distinct minerals, their 
common characteristic be^ that when cut with a convex surface 
tb^ displaya luminous band, like that seen by reflection in the eye 
of a cat. (1) Precious oat’s-eye, oriental cat*s-eyc or chrysoberyl 
cat*s-grc.; This, the nuest of alibis a chatoyant variety of chryso- 
l^ryl showing in the fin^t stones a very shaqply defined 
line of light. One of the graendest known specimens was in the 
Hope collation of precious stones, mchibited f6r many years a;t 
the Victoxia and Albert Museum, (a) Qihurte cat’s-eye* This 
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is the common form of cat*s-eye, in which the eflect is due to the 
inclusion of parallel fibres of asbestos. Like the chrysoberyl,* it 
is obtained chiefly from Ceylon^ but though coming from the 
East it is often called “ occidental catVeye '’—a term intended 
simply to distinguish it from the finer or “ oriental ” stone. It 
is readily distinguished by its inferior density, -its specific gravity 
being only 2-65> whilst that of oriental catis-cye is as high as 3-7. 
Agreenish fibrous quartz, cut as cat*s-eye, occurs at Hof and some 
other localities in Bavaria. (3) Crocidolite cat*s-eye, a beautiful 
golden brown mineral, with silky fibres, found in Griqualand 
West, and much used in recent years as an ornamental stone, 
sometimes under the name of South African cat’s-eye.” 
It consists of fibrous quartz, coloured with oxide of iron, and 
results from the alteration of crocidolite (qw,). It is often 
distinguished as “ tigeris-eye ** (or more commonly “ tiger-eye ”), 
whilst a blue variety, less altered, is known as ** hawk*s-eye.** 
By the action of hydrochloric acid the colour of tiger’s-eye may 
to a large extent be removed, and a greyish cat’s-eye obtained. 
(4) Corundum cat’s^e. In some asteriated corundum (see 
Asteria) the star is imperfect and may be reduced to a luminous 
zone, producing an indistinct cat’s-eye eflect. According to the 
colour of the corundum the stone is known as sapphire cat’s-eye, 
ruby cat’s eye, topaz cat’s-eye, &c. (F. W. R.*) 

CATSKILU a village and the county-seat of Greene county, 
New York, U.S.A., on the W. bank of the Hudson river, 33 m. 
S. of Albany. Pop. (1890) 4920; (1900) 5484; of whom 657 
were foreign-bom ; (1905, state census) 5294. It is served by the 
West Shore railway, by several lines of river steamboats, and by 
the Catskill Mountain railway, connecting it with the popular 
summer resorts in the Catskill mountains. A ferry connects 
with Catskill station (Greendale) on the east side of the Hudson. 
The village is in a farming country, and manufactures woollen 
goods and bricks, but it is best known as a summer resort, and 
as the principal gateway to the beautiful Catskill Mountain region. 
The Record^, a weekly newspaper, was established here in 1792 
as the Packet, The first settler on the present site of Catskill 
was Derrick Teunis van Vechten, who built a house here in 1680. 
The village was not incorporated until 1806. 

See J. D. Pinckney. Reminiscences of Catskill (Catskill, 1868). 

CATSKILL (formerly Kaatskil) MOUNTAINS, a group of 
moderate elevation pertaining to the Alleghany Plateau, and not 
properly included in the Appalachian system of North America 
because they lack the internal structures and the general parallel- 
ism of topographic features which characterize the Appalachian 
ranges. Tl^ gi'oup ’contains many summits above 3000 ft. 
elevation and half a dozen approaching 4000, Slide Mountain 
(4205 ft.), and Hunter Mountain (4025 ft.), being the only ones 
exceeding that figure. The bottom lands along the creeks 
which drain the mountains, together with rolling uplands rising 
to elevations of from 1500 to 2000 ft., are under cultivation, the 
mountain slopes being forested or devoted to grazing. The pure 
and cool atmosphere attracts summer visitors, for whose accom- 
modation many hotels have been built, some of which have 
become celebrated. Stoney Clove and Kaaterskill Qove are pic- 
turesque gorges, the former being traversed by a railway, and the 
latter containing three cascades having a total fall of about 300 ft. 
The growing need of New York City for an increased water- 
supply has driven her engineers to the Catskills, where several 
great reservoirs have been projected to supplement those of the 
Croton watershed. 

OATTANBO, CARLO (1801-1869), Italian philosopher and 
patriot. A republican in his conviilions, during his youth he 
had taken part in the Carbonarist yiovement in l^mbardy. 
He devoted himself to tiie study of philosophy, hoping to re- 
generate the Italian people by withdrawmg them from romanticiam 
and rhetoric, and turning their attention to the positive sciences. 
He expounded his ideas in a review founded by him at Milan 
in 1837/called ll Pelitecmco. But when the revolution of 1848 
broke out he threw himself heart and soul into the fray, and 
beounO one of tixe leadix^ spirits of the insurrectioii against the 
Austrians,: known as the Five Days of Milan (March x8-2s, 1848)^ 
Together with Terzaghi, Omuschi and Qerid he formed a 
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council of war wh^ having^its headquartecs^at Gasa IWama^ 
directed the opemtions of the msuigents. He wtas aoccmd to none 
in selfnaacrifiaiig eneigy anoid heroic resokitionu When on the 
rSth dt March Field Marshal HLadetdqr, fedling that the posrtioa 
of the Austrian gadpxison was rmtenahie/ (soured the rebds as 
to their mnns^ some of the leaders were indmed to agree to an 
armiatioe which would grve tdme for the Fiediinontese troops to 
arrivtO >(^edmont had just dedaned war), hut Cattaneo insisted 
on the *ooinplete evacuation of Lombardy. A|fada on the eisit, 
Raidetdcy tried to obtain an anaistioe, and Dunni and Borromeo 
were reaify to grant it, for it would have enabled them to re- 
organiae the defences latnd replenish the supplies of food and 
amnumitian, adiioh could only last another d^. But <kttaneo 
replied : ^The^nemy having furnished us with munitions thus 
far, wiH continue tto fumi^ them. Twenty-dour hours of 
viotuais and twenty-dour hours ctf hunger will be many more 
hours Ihcm we diaH need. This evening, lif the phuis we have 
just annnged should succeed, the line of the bastions will be 
broken. At any rate, even though we dtould lack bread, it is 
better to die of hunger than on the gatiows.’^ On the expulsion 
of the Austrians the questnmarose as to Ihe future government of 
Mihui and Cattaneo was an uimompranising vepubhcan 

and a federalist ; so violent was his <lislike of the Piedmontese 
monarohy that he heard that King Charles AUaert had been 
defeated by the Austrians, and that Radetzky was inarching 
back to reocoupy Milain, he lexclaimed : Good news, the Pied- 
montese have been beaten. Now we shall he our own masters ; 
we shall t%ht la people’s war, we shall chase the Austrians out 
of Italy, amd set up a Federal Republic.” When the Austrians 
returned Cattaneo had to dee, and took refuge at Lugano, where 
he gave lessons, wrote his Storia della Riooltmone id the 
ArMsfio iriMude .delie cose d’ Italia (3 vols., 1C850-1855), and 
then early in 1^0 he started the PolikcnUo once nsore. He 
Lutteriy attacked Cavour for his Unitarian views, and for the 
cession of Nice and Savoy. In i860 Garibaldi summoned him 
to Naples to take part in the government of the Neapolitan 
provinces, but he would not agree to the untoa with Piedmont 
without local autonomy. After the union ef Italy he was 
frequently asked to stand for parliament, but always refused 
because he could not oonscientkmdy take the oath of aUegiaiace 
to the monarchy, fn 1868 the pressure ^of friends overcame 
his resistance, and he agreed to stand, birt at the last moment 
he drew back, istill unable to take tit oath, and returned to 
Lugano, where he died in 1869. As a wtiterCareaiwo was learned 
and biidiaat, but far too hitter a partisan to be fudxious, owii^ 
to his narrowly republican ‘laews ; his ideas on local autonomy 
were perhaps wise, but, at a moment when mnity was the first 
essential, inopportune. 

Bibliography. — A. and J. Mario, Cado Cattaneo (Florence, 
1884) ; E. Zanoni, Cufto Cattaneo nella uita 9 nelle opwe (Rome, 
1898;) : see also his own Opees edite iod inedite (7 volt.. ifkirenGe, 
ScfitH politiU ed fpistoUri U vols.^ Florence, 1892- 
1901), Scritti storici, letter mi ((Milan, 1898, Icc.). 

CATTAIIO (Serbo-Croatb^ Kalof), the chief town of an 
administrative (district in Dalmatia, Austria. Pop. (t^oo) of 
town, 3021 ; of commune, 5^8. Cattaro 'ocoapies a narrow 
ledge between the Montenegrin Mountains and the Bocche di 
Cattaro, a winding and beautiful inlet lof the Adriatic Sea. This 
inlet expands into five broad gulls, imhed hf narrower :diaiiiiel6, 
and forms one of the finest natural harbours in Europe. Ihodo, 
on the outenaoBt gulf, is a small naval port. Cattam Is ^nttongly 
fortified, aadaboizt 3000 traopsare stationed in its neighbouriiTOcL 
On ihe seaward ndt^ the defensive woiks include Gasteiauovo 
(Ertmg Af«^,!winch miards the madn entOEiiioe to the Booche. 
On the i l arid wBi d swte, the long wbUs iruaniiig firam the town 
to the caslie of San Giovanni, far above, fom a striking featore 
in the landscape ; and the heights of the Krivosde or Crevoscia 
graip of twiven mounttuns between Ificmten 
Hecze^lDitiiia the sea^ smaH forts,; Cat^o 

divided almost ‘equally between the Roman Cnthohc «ad 
CZh!|kodQx creeds. It is the seat of a Hmnaa Cattolie bishop, 
widt ^a smaU cathedral, A coBegtate church and hevail convents. 


The transit trade with Montehqm is impeded by higih tariffs 
on both sides the frontier. Foreign visitors to Monte n egr o 
usi^y land at Cattaro, whidi w connected by steamer with 
Ikieite and by road with Cettigne. Ihe railway Irren Riigusa 
terminates ait Zelenika, near Castekiuovo. 

There are many interesting places on the diores of the Bocche. 
Castelnuovo is a picturesque town, with a dismantled 14th- 
centu^ , citadel, which has, at various times, hieen occupied 
by Bosnians, Turks, Venetians, Spaniards, Russians, French, 
English and Austrians. The orthodox convent of St Sava, 
standing amid beautiful gardens, was founded in the ifith cen- 
tury, and -contains many fine specimens of lyth-centuiy silver- 
smiths’ work. There is a Benedictine monastery on a small 
island opposite to Perasto (Perad), 8 m. east of Costelnuovo. 
Perasto itself was for a time an independent state in the 14^1 
century. Rhizon, the modern hamlet of Risano, close by, was 
a thriving ’‘Illyrian” city as early as 229 b.c., and gave its 
name^ to the Bocche, then known as Rhtzonicus Sinus, Rhizon 
submitted to Rome in 168 b.c., and about the same time 
Ascrivium, or Ascruvium, the modem Cattaro, is first mentioned 
as a neighbouring city . J ustinian built a f ortress.above Ascrivium 
in A.D. 535, after expellirig the Goths, and a second town probably 
grew up on the heights round it, for Constantine Porphyro- 
genhus, in the loth century, alludes to ’‘ Lower Cattaro” (rb 
Kara) AsKarepa), The city was plundered by the Saracens in 
840, and by the Bulgarians in 1102. In the next year it was 
ceded to Servia by the Bulgarian tsar Samuel, but revolted, in 
alliance with Ragusa, and only submitted in 1184, as a protected 
state, preserving intact its republican institutions, and its right 
to conclude treaties and engage in war. It was already an epis- 
copal see, and, in the 13th century, Dominican and Franciscan 
monasteries were established to check the spread of Bogomilism. 
In the 14^1 century the commerce of Cattaro rivalled that of 
Ragusa, and provoked the jealousy of Venice. The downfall of 
Servia in 1389 left the city without a guardian, and, after beir^ 
seized and abandoned by Venice and Hungary in turn, it passed 
under Venetian rule in 1420. It was besieged by the Turks in 
1538 and 1657, visited by plague in 1572, and nearly destroyed by 
earthquakes m 15I63 arid 1667. By the treaty of Campo-Formio 
in 1797 it passed to Austria; but in 1805, by the treaty of 
Pres^urg, it was assigned to Italy, and was united in 1810 
with the French empire. In 1814 it was restored to Austria by 
the congress of Vienna. The attempt to enforce compulsory 
military service, made and abandoned in 1869, but finally 
succes^ul in 1E81, led to two short-lived revolts among the 
Krivoscians, during which Cattaro was the Austrian head- 
quarters. 

See G. Gclcich (Gelcid), Memorie storiche sidle Bocche di Cattaro 
(Zara, r88o). 

CATTEGAT, or Kattegat ^Scand. ‘‘ cafs-throat ”), a strait 
forming part of the connexion between the Baltic and the North 
Seas. It lies north and south between Sweden and Denmark, 
and connects north with the Skagerrack and south through the 
Sound, the Great Belt -and the little Bdt with the Baltic Sea. Its 
length is about 150 m. and its extreme breadth about 90 m. 

CAtTORMOUB, GEORGE (1800-1868), English painter, 
chiefly in water-colours, was bom at Diddebur^, near Diss, 
Norfolk, in August 1800. At the age of sixteen he l^gan working 
as an arehitecrtural and topographical drat^tsman ; afterwards 
he contributed designs to be eqgraved in the aiuiuals then so 
popular ; thence he pFogressed into water^cokMir ipainriqg;, 
becaming an associate of the Water^Coiour Society in 1822, and a 
full member in 1833. In 1830 he withdrew from active connexion 
mkh this society, and took t» pointing in cil. ^ fertile 
period was between 1833 said 1850. At Ihe Paris , mdnbhton of 
1855 he received one of the rive rirsixlaas gold medals owanM 
to Rdtish paiatcFs. He also enjoyed pr^essiontal honours in 
Asnsteodm and in Belghmu He died on ihe 24th of Ji^ 2866. 
Among ifds worksjafe ” The Murder, of the Bishop of 

lilge ” <i5th loenttoy^ ‘‘ At Aromrer rearing the Story of 
the “ The Aasasrination of the RagesKt Muiray by 

Hamilton of BothweUhaugh,” jmd ^in oil) ‘‘A Terrible Seoret.” 
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He ivas iaTgel^r employed by ptibUshers; illustmting the Wmtefiiy 
Novels and the Historical Annual of his brother die Rev. Richard 
CatteannGiei(hiB scenes liiom the wars of Cki^ers jud ReuiuSieads 
in dus series ave among his beat engraved works^ jmd many 
other volumes besides. Catbermole ssas n pamter xtf no inocm- 
aidetabk gifts^ and of igreat faedity in pictcmsque lesource ; 
he 'was defective sn solidity of form and texture, and in nealisin 
or richness of colour. He excdlad in rendering scenes of dnvalry , 
of medievaiism, and genesadly of the romantic asfiects of the past. 

CATTLB (Norman Fr. cold, from Late Lat. capitak, wesMk 
or property, a ^vord applied in the feudal system to movable 
properly and particularly to live atock, and surviving in its aidder 
meaning as ‘^chattel” or *^chattle'’), a general term for the cows 
and oxen of agricultural use. For the zoological aocoimt, see 
Bovsdai:, and the subor^ate articles thei^ referred to ; for 
details concerning dairy^farming, see Dairy. 

Oxen appear to have been among the earliest of domesticated 
animals, as they undoubtedly were among the most important 
ageiils in the growth of early civiEzation. They are mentioned 
in the oldest written records of the Hebrew and Hindu peoples, 
and are figured on Egyptian monuments raised over 3000 years 
B.c. ; while remains domesticated ^>ecimeBs have bem ^nd 
in Swiss lake-dweUii^ along with the*stxme implements and other 
relics of Neolithic man. In infant toommunities a man’s wealth 
was measured by the number and size of his herds—Abraham, 
it is said, was ric^ in cattle — ^and oxen for a long period lormed, 
as they still do among many savage or semi-savage tribes, the 
favourite medium of exchaa^e between individuals and com- 
munities. After the introduction of a metal ooinage into andent 
Greece, this method of exchainge was commemorated by stamping 
the image of an ox on the new money ; while the oonnexion be- 
tween cattle and coin as symbols of wealth has left its mark on 
the languages of Europe, as is seen in the Latin word paamia 
and the English “ pecuniary,” derived from pecus, cattle. The 
value attaclwd to cattfle in ancient times is further shown by 
the Bull hguring among the signs of the zodiac ; in its worship 
by the ancient Egyptians under the titk of Apis ; in the venewi- 
tion which has always been paid to it by the Hindus, acoordhtg 
to whose sacred legends it was the first animal crea;^ by the 
three divinities directed by the supreme Deity to fumisih the 
earth with animated behi^ ; and in the important part it playied 
in Greek and Roman mythology. The Hindus were not allowed 
to shed the blood of the ox, the Egyptians could only do so 
in sacrificing to their gods. Both Hindus and Jews were for- 
bidden to muzzle it when treading out the com ; to destroy it 
wantonly was a crime the ^mans, puniishs^e with ex^. 

Breeds . — There exist in Britain four interesting Temaants of 
what were at one time numerous enclosed herds of undent 
forest cattle,^ with black or red points, in paries at CMlingham, 
Cadzow, Vaynol {near Bangor, North Wales) and ChMtiey. 
A few <rf the last have been removed to Woburn. Other orepre- 
sentatives of old stock are — 4 k resuscitated white Welsh breed 
with black points, derived -from white i^cmiens bom of black 
Welsh cows ; several herds of a white «^lled breed with black 
points ; a of the ancient Potted S^olk Dun, an excettmat 
milking breed ; a White Belted Galloway arid a White Belted 
Welsh breed ; the old Gloucester breed at Badminton, with a 
white rump, tail and underiine, related to the now extinct 
Ghunorgan breed; the Shetland breed; and a few herds of 
Dutdi cattle preserved for their superior milking powers. 

The promment breeds of cattle iti Ihe Britidi &les ^ comprise 
the Shorthorn, linGOlnshire Red Shortiiom, iievefovd, Devon, 
South Devmi> Stsssex, Welsh, Longhorn, Red Polled, Aberdeen- 
Angus, West Highland, Ayrshire, Jersey, Guemsey, 

Kerry and Dexter. 

The Shorthom, llJiieoliifhho Red Shorthorn, Heselbod, Dovibn, 
South Dewem, SuBsac, Longhorn and Red IVilled breeds are 
native Do Sagtamd ; the Abetdeen^Atii^, GaHbwoy, HigMand 

1 Rev.JL <1^79). 

* See Walhi^'s Form Live Stock oj Greai figoVj, Xow’s 

"Breeds ofiki fS&meiUcA nimats ojftkeBrmek iilostxwM. and 

1847), mad £. V. WHooa*e Farm Anvmak it^), an Amerioon work. 


and Ayxshife breeds to Bootiand ; and the Keny and ifiexter 
breeds to Izriand. The Jeisey and Quemtey bmds-^Hodten 
spoken of m C h a nn gi l Islands <catttle*-^belefig to the aespecrive 
isi nndB whose ftmaes Ibear, and great care is taken to keep 
them isolated iiran each other. The term Alderney is obsolete, 
tbeoattlexrf Alderney being rnainly a type of the Guemsey breed. 

Among breeds wdl kn^ in the United States > and not 
mentioned ahove^ the more impoftanlt are the Hobteins, large 
black and white eaOtle highly valued lor their abundant milk 
production, and the Dutch Belted breed, bkek with a broad 
white band round the body, abo good milkers. 

'Hie Shorthorn * is the most widdy distributed >of all the breeds 
of cattle both at home andabroad. No census tif breeds has ever 
been taken an the United Kingdom, but such an enumeration 
wotdd show the Shorthorn far to iilxceed dn numbers any other 
breed, whilst tiie great majority of cross-bred cattle contain 
Shorthorn blood. During tlw last quarter of the 18th century 
the brothers Qiarles G^mg (1751-1836) and Robert Collhig 
(1749^1)610), by ooreful selection and breeding, improved the 
catt^ of the Teeswater district in the county of Durham. If the 
Shorthorn did not originate thus, it is indisputable that the eflorts 
of the Codings^ had a profound influence upon the fortunies of 
the breed. It is still termed tbe Durhaon breed in most parts of 
the world except the land of its birth, and the geographical 
name is far piefetable, for the teim shorthorn ” k applicable 
to a number of other breeds. Other skilled breeders turned their 
attention to the Shorthorns and tstadriished famous strains, 
the descendants of which can still be traced. By Thomas Booth, 
of Kiderby and Warlaby in Yorkshire {1777), the “Bootii’* 
strains of Shorthorns were originated ; by 'Thomas Bates, of 
Kirklcvington in Vcxflcshire, the Bates ” families * (1800). 

The Shorthorn is sometimes sp^en of as the ubiquitous 
breed, its atriking characteristic being the ease with which it 
adapts itself to varying conditions of soil, climate and (manage- 
ment. It is also oaiied the red, white and roan.” The roan 
colour is very popiAar, and dark ved has its supimrters, as in the 
case of the Lincolnshire Red Shorthorns ; white as not in favour, 
especially abroad. The Shorthorn breed is more noted for its 
beef-cna^g than for its nrilk-yieiliding properties, sdthough 
the n(m-*pe&gree milking Shorthorn of the north of Esigiand is 
an excellent cow whh dual-purpose qualifications of the first 
order. An effort ss being made to restore mdlking qualities to 
certain strains of pedigree Idood. 

The culmination of what may be termed the Booth and Bates 
period was in the year 11875, 'vheia the sales took place of Loctl 
Dunmexe’s and William Toir’s herd5,which>realizediextraordinary 
prices. In that black year of farming, 1879, prices were dedining, 
and they continued to do so till within the last few years of tbs 
dose of the 19th centiiry, when there set in a gradual revival, 
stimulated largely \ry the commercial prosperity of the country. 
The result of exlmnely hi^jih prices when iine-hred animals 
were in fashion wasa tenden^ to breed from all Mads 
that were of the same tribe, without selection. A deteiwation set 
in, which was aggravated by the overlooking of the milkiiig prop- 
erties. Bhorthom breeders came to see that change «f blood was 
necessary. Meanwhile, for many years breeders in Aiberdeenshire 
had been holding annual sales ca young bulls and heifers from 
their herds. 'Ihe late Amos Cruickshaiok began ins annuai 
soles sn the ’forties, iotid the late W. T. Tid^bot-Crexsbie had annual 
soles from his Sborthom herd in the southwest of Ireland for a 
number of yeats. Many Aberdeen farmers esni^ps^ to Canada, 
and bought Shorthorn calves in their native county to take mth 
them. The Cruideshanks held their bull eaies at that time, 


nd many of their onimalB were bought by the small breeders 
I Omada. Tkas continued untfl 1875, the Cruk^shanks 
ad so much privaie 4 enitdid that th^ discontiinued their jpubUe 
lies. Bubsequeotly, when Crdickshank sold his herd privntdly 
Sxttthbili Soeirty llri^ and Iw*and Sec. 

^ J. JFtowoll jMi HaaoverBifiiaiiQ. handen, W. 
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to James Neboa & Sons lor exportation^ the animab could not 
all be shipped^ and 'W. Duthie, of Collynie, Aberdeenshire^ bought 
some of theolder cows^ whibt J. Deane WiUb> of Bapton Monar, 
Wilts, bousfht the yearling heifers. (Dudiie. hereupon resumed 
the sales that the Crukkshan^ had refinquished/ hb averages 
being £30 in 1892, about £50 in 189^1894, aiid £80 in 1^5. 
These prices advanced through English breeders requiring a 
little chi^e of blood, and also through the increasing tendency 
to exhibit animals of great substance, or rather to feed animals 
for show; The success of thb movement strengthened the 
demand, whilst an inquiry for this line of blood arose in the 
United States and Canada. A faithful contemporary history of 
the Shorthorn breed b to be found in Thornion*s Circular, 
published quarteiiy since 1868 ; see also J. Sinclair, History of 
Shorihom CtUde R. Bruce, Fifty Years among Shorthorns 

(1907 ) ; A. H. Sanders, Shorthorn Cattle (Chicago, 1901). 

Ttic Ufteoinshire Red Shorthorns arc the best dual-»purpose 
cattle — for milk and meat— that possess a pedigree record, in 
the United Kingdom, and their uniform cherry red colour has 
brought them into high favour in tropical countries for crossing 
with the native breeds. 

The Hereford breed is maintained chiefly in Herefordshire 
and the adjoining counties. Whilst a full red is the general 
colour of the body, the Herefords are dbtingubhed by their 
white face, white chest and abdomen, and white mane. The legs 
up to the knee or hock are also often white. As a protection 
against the sun in a hot climate dark spots on the eyelids or 
round the orbits are valuable. The horns are moderately long. 
Herefords, though they rear their own calves, have acquired but I 
little fame as dairy cattle. They are very hardy, and produce , 
beef of excellent quality. Being docile, they fatten easily and 
readily, and as graziers’ beasts they are in high favour. 

When the Bates’ Shorthorn bubble burst in America about 
1877, the Hereford gradually replaced the Shorthorn of the 
western ranches, and it is now the most numerous ranch animal 
in the United States and Canada. The bulb beat the bulb of 
all other breeds in ** rustling ” capacity. 

In America the ranch-bred Herefords have got too small 
in the bone in recent years, and Shorthorns, chiefly of the Scottish 
type, are being introduced to increase their size by crossing. 
In the “ feed lot ” a well-bred Hereford steer feeds more quickly 
than either a Shorthorn or an Aberdeen- Angus. 

In Queensland, Hereford cattle bred from the ** Lord Wilton ” 
strain by Robert Chnstbon of Lammermoor have for years been 
triumphant as beef-producers in competition with the Shorthorn. 
When these are quartered in the ordinary butchers’ fashion, the 
hind-quarters outweigh the fore-quarters, which is a reversal 
of the prevailing rule. 

Nortii Devons ^ — ^The “ Rubies of the West,” as they are termed 
from their luie, are reared chiefly in Devon and Somerset. 
The colour b a whole red, its depth or richness varying with the 
individuid, and in summer becoming mottled with darker spots. 
The Devons stand somewhat low ; they are neat and compact, 
and possess admirable symmetry. Although a smaller breed than 
the Shorthorn or the Hereford, they weigh better than either. 
The horns of the female are somewhat slender, and often curve 
neatly upwards. Being fine-limbed, active anhnab, they are 
well adapted for grazing the poor pastures of their native hills, 
tmd they turn their food to the best account, yielding excellent 
beef. TTiey have not yet attained much celebrity as ^ch kine, 
for, though, their milk is of first-class quality, with a few notable 
exceptions, its quantity is small. Latterly, however, the milking 
qualities have received more attention from breeders, whose 
object b to qualify the Devon as a dual-purpose breed. 

The South Devon or South Hams catde are almost restricted 
to that southern part of the county of Devon known as the Hams, 
whence they are alio cfdled ''Hammers.” With a somewhat 
^ungainly head, lemon-yeUow hair, yelbw skin, and laige but 
hardly handsome udder, the South Devon breed more resembles 
like Guernsejr, 'Widi whic^ it b suppled to be connected, than 
trim-built cattle of the bills of 'NotA Devon. The cows 
are large. Heavy milkers, and produce excellent butter. They 


m rarely seen outside their locality except when they appear 
in the showyards. 

The^ttsrsa breed resembles the North Devon in many respects, 
but it b bigger, less refined in appearance, less graceful in outline, 
and of a deeper brown-chestnut colour Uian the " dainty Devon,” 
as the latter may well be called when compared with them. 
As a hardy race, capable of thriving on poor rough pastures, 
the Sussex are highly valued in their native dbtricts, where they 
were rapidly improved before the end of the 19th century. They 
are essentially a beef-producing bree^ the cows having iittle 
reputation as milkers. By stall-feeding they can be ripened 
for the butcher at an early age.^ Sussex cattle axe said to " die 
well,” that is, to yield a large ’proportion of meat in the best 
parts of the carcase. 

In the Welsh breed of cattle black is the prevailing. colour, 
and the horns are fairly long. They do not mature very rapidly, 
but some of them grow eventually into great ponderous beasts, 
and their beef is of prime quality. The cows often possess 
considerable reputation as milkers. As graziers’ beasts Wdsh 
cattle are well known in the midland counties of England, where, 
under the name of " Welsh runts,” large herds of bullocks are 
fattened on the pastures or '' topped up ” in the yards in winter. 

All the remaining strains of Welsh cattle were recognbed as one 
breed in 1904, when the Welsh Black Cattle Society united into 
one regbter the Herd Books of North and South Wales. 

The Longhorn or " Dishley ” breed of cattle b one of the most 
interesting hbtorically. It was with Longhorns that Robert 
Bakewell, of Dbhley, Leicestershire (1726-1795), showed hb 
remarkable skill as an improver of cattle in the middle of the 
i8th century.^ At one period Longhorns spread widely over 
England and Ireland, but, as the Shorthorns extended their 
domain, the Longhorns made way for them. They are big, 
rather clumsy animals, with long drooping horns, which are 
very objectionable in these days of cattle transport by rail and 
sea. They are slow in coming to maturity, but are very hardy. 
The bullocks feed up to heavy weights, and the cows are fair 
milkers. No lover of cattle can view these quaint creatures 
without a feeling of satisfaction that the eflorts made to resusci- 
tate a breed which has many useful qualities to commend it 
have been successful, and that the extinction which threatened 
it in the ’eighties of last century is no longer imminent. In 1907 
there were twenty-two Longhorn herds containing about four 
hundred regbtered cattle located mainly in the Enghsh midlands 
and Man. 

The Red Poll breed, though old, has only come into promi- 
nence within recent years. They were known as the East Anglian 
Polls, and later as the Norfolk and Suflolk Polled cattle, being 
confined chiefly to these two counties. They are symmetrically 
built, of medium sbe, and of uniformly red colour. They have 
a tuft of hab on the poll. As dairy cattle, they are noted for the 
length of rile period during which they continue in milk. Not 
less are they valued as beef-producers, and, as they are hardy 
and docile, they fatten Veadily and mature fairly early. Hence, 
like the Ldncolnshbe Red Shorthorn, they may claim to be a 
dual-purpose breed. As beef cattle they are always seen to 
advanta^ at the Norwich Christmas cattle show, held annually 
in November. 

The Aberdeen- Angus, a polled, black breed, the cows of which 
are often .termed " Doddies,” belongs to Aberdeenshire and 
adjacent parts of Scotlemd, but many herds are maintained in 
England and some in Ireland. The steers and heifers fed for 
the butcher attain great wei^t, make first-class show beasts, 
and yield beef of excellent quality. The cross between the Short- 
horn and the Aberdeen-An^s is a favourite in the meat markets 
and at fat-stock competitions. 

The Gdll&tpays axt named from the district, Kirkcudbright and 
Wigtonshire, in the south-west of Scotland, to which they are 
narive. Like the Aberdeen-Angus cattle, they ane hornless, and 
normally of a black colour. But, with a thi<^er hide and shaggy 
hi^ suited to a Wet climate, they have a coarser appearance than 
ti^^berdeen-Angtis, t^ product of a lem htimid region, though 

^ Housman. ** Bob^ Bakewell/* Jour, Roy. Agric, Soc, (1894). 
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it approaches the fatter in size. Galloways yield superior beef^ 
but mature less rapidly than the Aberdeen-Angus. They make 
admirable beasts for the grazier, and the cross between the Gallo- 
way and the white Shorthorn bull, known as a “ Blue Grey,’’ 
is much sought after by the grazier and the butcher. 

The West Highland or Kyloe breed are i^rhaps "Ae most 
hardy and picturesque of British cattle. Their home is amidst 
the wild romantic scenery of the Highlands and the Western 
Isles of Scotland, though Highland bullocks with long, spreading 
curved horns may be seen in English parks. They have not 
made much progress towards early maturity, but their slowly 
ripened beef is of the choicest quality. The colour of their thick 
shaggy hair varies from white and light dun to tawny yellow of 
many shades, and black. 

The Ayr shirts are the dairy breed of Scotland, where they have 
considerably overstepped the limits of the humid western county 
whence they tkke their name. They are usually of a white and 
brown colour, the patches being well defined. The neat, shapely, 
upstanding horns are characteristic. The Ayrshires are under 
medium size and move gracefully, and the females display the 
wedge-shape typical of dairy cows. They are a hardy breed, 
and, even from poor pastures, give good yields of milk, especially 
useful for cheese-making purposes. The milking powers of the 
breed are being improved under a system of milk-testing and 
records supported by the Highland and Agricultural Society. 

The Jerseys are graceful, deer-like cattle, whose home is in the 
island of Jersey, where, by means of stringent regulations 
against the importation of cattle, the breed has been kept pure 
for many generations. As its milk is especially rich in fat (so 
rich that it requires to be diluted with a little water before it 
can be safely fed to calves), the Jersey has attained, a wide 
reputation as a butter-producing breed. It is a great favourite 
in England, where many pure-bred herds exist. The colours 
most preferred are “ whole” fawns of many shades. The light 
silver-grey, which was in high repute in England in the early 
’seventies of the 19th century, is out of favour. Browns and 
brindles are rarely seen. The grey zone surrounding the black 
muzzle gives the appearance designated “ mealy-mouthed.” The 
horns are short, and generally artificially curved inwards ; the 
bones are fine. The best milch cows have a yellowish circle 
round the eye, and the skin at the extremity of the tail is of a 
deep yellow, almost orange colour. The cows are gentle and 
docile when reared in close contact with human beings, but the 
bulls, despite their small size, are often fierce. 

(rtiernsey cattle are native to the islands of Guernsey, Alderney, 
Sark and Herm. They are kept pure by importation restrictions. 
Herds of pure-bred Guernseys also exist in the Isle of Wight and 
in various counties of England and Scotland. They have not the 
refined and elegant appearance of the Jerseys, which, however, 
they exceed in size. They are usually of a rich yellowish-brown 
colour, patched with white, in some cases their colour almost 
meriting the appellation of “ orange and lemon.” The yellow 
colour inside the ears is a point always looked for by judges. 
The cows, large-bellied and narrow in front, are truly wed^e- 
shaped, the greatly developed udder adding to the expanse of 
the hinder part of the body. They yield an abundance of milk, 
rich in fat, and are excellent butter-producers. The horns are 
yellow at the base, curved, and not coarse. The nose is flesh- 
coloured and free from black markings. 

l\it Canadian breed, black with a narrow brown stripe down 
the back and a light ring round the muzzle, are descended from 
old Brittany cattle imported into Canada by French settleiB 
three hundred years ago, and are in consequence related to the 
Channel Islandls cattle. They are remarkably hardy and good 
milkers, and it is claimed they produce butter fat at a c% a lb 
less cost than any other breed. 

The Kerry is a breed of rsmall black catde belonging to the 
southrwest of Ireland, whence they 1 ^ spread into many paits^ 
not only of thek native land, but of Engl^ as well. Although 
they are able to subsist . on Ibe roii^^t and Icantiest of fare, 
aad nre exoeeduigly haidy ^ the cows are, mveitheiess, excellent 
milkers, and have acquir^. cefabrity a. dairy breed. The j 
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colour is black, but the cows sometimes have a little white on the 
udder. The horns are white, with black tips, and are turned 
upwards. The Kerry is active and graceful, long and lithe in 
body, and light-limbed. On the rich pastures of England it has 
increased considerably in size. 

The D^ter breed is reputed to take its name from one Dexter, 
agent of Maude, Lord Hawarden, who is credited with having 
established it by selection and breeding from the best mountain 
types of the Kerry. Until recently it was called the Dexter- 
Kerry. It is smaller and more compact than the Kerry, shorter 
in the leg, and intoed before and behind. Whilst valuable as 
a beef-m&ing animal, it is equally noted for its milk-producing 
capacity. Black is the usual colour, but red is also recognized, 
with, in either case, a little white. When of a red colour, the 
appearance of the animal has been aptly compared to that of 
a grand Shorthorn viewed through the wrong end of a telescope. 
The Kerry and the Dexter arc readily distinguishable, llie 
Kerry has a gay, light, deer-like head and horn, light limbs and 
thin skin. The Dexter has coarser limbs, a square body, flat 
back, thick shoulder, short neck, and head and horn set on low. 

A herd of Dexter-Shorthorns was founded by Major Barton at 
Straff an, Ireland, in i860, in which prominent characteristics 
of the two breeds have been permanently blended so that they 
breed true to type. 

As milk-producers, and therefore as dairy cattle, certain strains 
of the Shorthorn (registered as well as non-pedigree), the 
Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn, South Devon, Longhorn, Red Polled, 
Ayrshire, Jersey, Guernsey, Kerry and Dexter breeds have 
acquired eminence. Such breeds as the Shorthorn, Lincolnshire 
Red Shorthorn, South Devon, Welsh, Red Polled and Dexter 
are claimed as useful beef-makers as well as milk-producers, 
and are classified as dual-purpose animals. The others belong 
to the beef-producers. As regards colour, red is characteristic 
of the Lincolnshire Shorthorn, the Hereford, Devon, Sussex 
and Red Polled. Black is the dominating colour of the Welsh, 
Aberdeen- Angus, Galloway, Kerry and Dexter. A yellowish hue 
is seen in the West Highland, Guernsey and South Devon breeds. 
Various shades of fawn colour are usual in Jersey cattle and also 
appear among Highlanders. The Herefords, though with red 
bodies, have white faces, manes, and dewlaps, whilst white 
prevails to a greater or less extent in the Shorthorn, Longhorn 
and Ayrshire breeds. The Shorthorn breed is exceedingly 
variable in colour ; pure-bred specimens may be red, or white, 
or roan, or may be marked with two or more of these colours, 
the roan resulting from a blending of the white and red. Black 
is not seen in a pure-bred Shorthorn. The biggest and heaviest 
cattle come from the beef-making breeds, and are often cross-bred. 
Very large or heavy beasts, if pure-bred, usually belong to one 
or other of the Shorthorn, Hereford, Sussex, Welsh, West High- 
land, Aberdeen -Angus and Galloway breeds. The Devon, 
Red Polled and'Guemsey are medium-sized cattle ; the Ayrshires 
are smaller, although relatively the bullocks grow larger than 
bulls or cows. The Jerseys are small, graceful cattle, but the 
smaller type of Kerries, the Dexters and the Shetlanders furnish 
the smallest cattle of the British Isles. 

Sec genexally the Herd Bodks of the various breed societies. 

(W. Fr. ; R. W.) 

Rearing and Feeding } — ^A calf at birth scales from onfe-twelfth 
to one-fourteenth the weight of the dam. A Sucking calf of one 
of the large breeds should gain 3 lb per day for the first month, 
2*5 lb for the second, and 2 lb during ^e later calf period. 
Colostrum, or first-day milk after calving, contains more than 
five times the albuminoid compounds found in average cows’ 
milk. In the course of three or foiir days it gradually becomes 
normal in composition, although the peculiar fcvour remains 
a few days longer. Nature has specially prepared it for the young 

1 See E. Wolff. Farm Foods, by H. H. Cousins (i89}> ; A. D. Hall, 
RothaiTuUd Experiments (1905) ; R* Warington, Chemistry of the 
Foirm ed.« 1902) ; w. A. Henry, Fee^ and Feeding {igoj) ; 

H. W. Mnmford, Beef Production (1907) .* H. P. Armsby, Animal 
NsetriHost itoA ad., %9o6); T. Shaw. Animal Breeding (1903); R. 
Wallace. Farm Live Stock of Great Britain (4th ed.. 1907). 
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cailf with extremely ncu ri thtng^ and ateot laonitive properties^ 
and it is of praeticnUly no vahie for any other pnsppose. Normal 
cows' miUe has an albuminoid ratio idightly narrower than 
1 : 4Hcoiost)nim i r*7i« pThe ratio is arrived at by adding 
to the percentage of milk-sugar^ possessing about tbe food 
equivaktie of starehy the fat muMptiedr by s*a68^ and dividing 
by thn total albumfiioida--*aU digestibk.] 

CbmtUoh nutrient ratios for oldler animals are stated in the follow- 
ing table o# food standlBLrda by Dv Emil Wolff 



Food, Gonaumed per Day. 

Dry. 

Digestible. 

Live 

Weight. 

Organic 

Matter. 

Albu- 

minoid. 

; Fats. 

Carbo- 

Hydrates. 

Albuminoid 

Ratio. 


m 

lb 

lb 

!b 

n> 

!b 

Calves, growing, 2 to 3 months 

150 

3-3 

0.6 

0.30 

2»I 

I :4*7 

Young cattle „ 3 to 6 

3Po 

7.0 

1-0 

0.30 



„ ,, 6 to 12 ,. 

500 

12*0 

1-2 

0.30 

6-8 

I :6 

,, .. 12 to 18 

700 

16-8 

1-4 

o-aS 

9+r 

**Z 

I^t0 24 M 

850 

20*4 

1.4 

0*26 

103 

I : 8 

Oxen in complete vest 

1000 

27*3 

0-7 

015 

8*0 

1 : 12 

1 fattening, ist period 

1000 

27-0 

2-5 

0-50 

15.0 

1:63 

1 „ ,, and period .... 

loob 

26-0 

3.0 

0.70 

14*8 

I : 5*5 

i ,, 3rd period. 

rooo 

25.0 

2-7 

0*60 

14*8 

I : 6 

I Milch cows . ' 

4. . 

1000 

24.0 

*•3 

o«40 

ia-5 

I ^5*4 


Digestible albluntnoid nitsogen is the acascest aad consequently 
the costliest in^edient in fooa-studs. but, sizice the introduction 
vegetable proteid made by Mitcheirs process from the castor bean, 
an easy and inexpensive means of balancing cattle food ratios’ is 
available. this^ means the raanurial value at the oxcseTnent is 
increased. The catculations neacasary in arriving, at a ration are 
simpUhed by the employment of Jeffers’s calculaJtor (Ploinsboro, 

N.JO. 

There are three common methods of rearing calves, (i). The 
calf socks its mother or foster-mother. This is the natural method 
and the best, for the show-yard and for early fatt^ing purposes ; 
but it is the most expensive^ and the edves; if not handled; 
grow up'wild and dangerous. Store stock may be also raised by 
putting, two calves to oae cow and weaning at three months old ; 
a second pair in tuma yielding place to a single calL (a) Full 
milk from' the cow at about 90° F^. is given alone until the butter 
part of the milk period ; then the call is trained to eat supple- 
mentary foods to preserve the calf -fat after weaning;. A large 
calf at first receives daily three quarts of milk at thi^e meals. 
The amount is increased to 2 gallons the end of the fourth 
week; and ,t0'24}galkms at 3 months; when gradual weaning begins. 
Linse^ cake meal k specially awitaible for such calves. (3) The 
calf receives full milk frem the mother for one to two. we^; or 
better; for three to four weeks ; then k is slowly transfe^ed to 
foFtifi^ separated milk qf milk substitutes. Codrliver 0'^ 2 oz. 
daily ; is a.good substitute for butter fat- In America cottonseed 
oil; i oz. to the quart of miik, or an equivalent of okomaigarine 
heated to no'’ F. and chumed with sepmtedmhk; has prefaced 
a li ve-weight-increase of 2 daily. Linseed ahnmered to a jelly 
and add^ to separated milk gives* good resuks. Moderate 
amounts are easily digested. Qa^aeai oir maize meal containing 
10 % of linseed meal does well; later; at less cost. Milk substitutes 
and caU meals require close attention in preparation; and would 
not fetch the prices they do if feeders possessed the technical 
knowiedjp^e necessary to seket and mix common foods. Ground 
cake or Unsced meal is, after a time^ better given dry than cooked; 
being .then better masticated and not so fiable to produce in- 
digestiQp. . 

Grass or fine hav in racks is provided when the caH can chew 
the cud. As catUe cet older, live-weight-incrCase gro.ws less. 
Smithfield wei^ts ^ show that a good bullock up to a year old 
will increase 2 Ip dfdlyj,a two-year-old lb, and a three-year-old 
a little over i J lb. 

Cattle feeding on iM|nn con&ufxie crude produce that is in- 
convenient to madrkeSid make fonuyacd mamire ; but there 
is frequently no To secure the balance on the night 

^ ^ J. Poweiil, Smiihp'M CM pom to /peb 


side the inlaid price per live cwt. requires to^Jbe 5s. less than the 
sale priced-say $2$. per cwt. for lean cattle^ and 370. per cwt. 
for the aniisial when soldi fat and capeMe ol producing do % 
of dressed beef. The ordinary anintfd yidds oidya^ A 

well-bred fatten^ bullock begins wldi 2 lb of cake meal 
per day; inicreasing to 81 lb at the end of. five months (6 lb on 
an overage); and receives |i cwt; of roots and 12 lb of straw; 
at an average cost of about 3d. per knperial stone or 508. per 
cwt. of dressed essnase. Hei^^ fe^ faster than buUockS; and 

age tells on the rate at wha^ an 
aamad will matueo a three-year- 
old will develop into prime beef 
more qnkkly and eamy than a 
two-year-oW. It is difficult to 
produce baby beef ” at a profit, 
and it can only be dfone with 
picked animals of the best fleshy 
producing breeds, which cannot be 
bought at a price per cwt* below 
the finished sale price^ for animals 
producing baby beef must from 
start to finish (under two years 
old) be at all times fit to go to 
the fat market It is true that 
a very young animal can give a 
better account of food than an older one, but this advantage 
is ooumterbalanced by the tendency to grow rather than to 
fatten. (See also Agriculture.) 

In coldi and stormy districts cattle thrive best m covered courts, 
but in a miid climate they do equally well in open yasxrds with 
shelter-sheds. The more air they get the less liable they are to 
tnber^osis — e^mple Lincolnshire and the drier southreastern 
counties. The ideal method of house-feeding cattle is singly in 
boxes 10 ft. square, where they are undisturbed, and where 
best manure is made because it is not washed by rain. 

On the finest British grazing lands two lots of cattle are fed in 
one season. The first is finished early in July, harving, without 
artificial feeding, laid on eight to nine stones of beef. The second 
lot requioes three or four pounds of undecorticated cotton cake 
each towards the end of ^ptember and in October when grass 
begins to fail. (E. W.) 

€ATUi.Ll»r frfilUa VALERIUS (?84r-54 Bx;), the greatest 
Ijnie pxiet of Rome. As regards his names and the dates of his 
birth and death, the.most imjxwtant external witness is thait of 
Jerome, in the continuation of the Euaebian Chromdo, under 
the year 87 ».c,, ''Gains Valerius Gatulhjs, scriptor iyricus 
Veronae nascUur,” and under 57 b.c., " Catullus xxx. aetatis 
anno Romae moritur.’’ There is no controversy as to the gentile 
name, Valeri, Suetonius, in his.£i^ «/ Jluiim Cmeun (chi 73X 
mentfons the poet by the names " Valerium Catullum.” Other 
persons who had the €0gnofmn Catullus belonged' to the Vakrian 
gens, f.g. M. ValeriuB (Vidius Messalinus, delator in the reign 
of Domitiatv mentioned in the fourth satire of JuveiiaJi(l. 1x3):-— 
** £t cam anortsfiBro pvadens Veiento Catallo;" 

Inscriptions show, itirther, that Valerms mut a common name 
m> the native pnovince of Catullus^ and belonged to other 
inhabitants of Verona besides the poet and his family (Schwabe, 
(^uwstiowes CatuUianat, p. 27). ^holars have been ffivided in 
opinion as to whether his prammin mis Gains or Quintus, and 
in the best MSS. the rtokartt in called simply CatuUi Veronensts 
libet. For Gaius we have the undoubted testimony, not only of 
Jerome, which rests on the nvuch earlier authority of Suetonius, 
but also that of In support of Quintus a passage was 

quoted front the Natwrtd HisUny of Plin^ (^xvii. fi. Sr). But 
the* p^oMffomin Q. is omitted in the best MSS., and in other 
passages of the same author the poet is spoken as ^ Gatulhis 
Veronensis.” Themistake may have arisen Irwncoinfo with 
% Catuhis^ the oollea(pie of Marius in the.iQmaibrk'War, M 
the author of lyncol poenns. Allusioiis in the poems show 
thoathe <late of has death given by Jemiib (57 B.c.)» wrong, 
and that Gatullus survived the second’ obni^^ of Fompey 
(55 B.c.) (of. Iv, 6 , cxiii. a),aid was in August Of the 
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following, yeair at the proae^km/ of Vatinius by Lidnius Calvus 
(cf . The alludon in lii* ^ 

•* gey coosiUatuin peierat Vatinius/* 

does not prove that Catullus, must have lived to see the consulship 
bestowed) on Vatinius in theenidiof 47 B.c. but only that Tadnius, 
after being praetor in 55 was in the habit of boasting of the 
certainty of his attaining tl^ consulships as Qeopatra was in 
the habk of confirming her most solemn dedaeations by af^aling 
to her hope of one day administeriiig justice in the Capitol (cf. 
Haupt, Quaestiones Caiidlianae/’ Qpmacttbi, vol. i. 1^75). 
There is then nothing to prove th^ Catufinss Iwed beyond the 
month of August 54 b.c. Sonse of the poems (as.xxxvii. and lii.) 
may have b^n written diuring his last illness. If he daed in 
54 B.c. or eady in 53 b.c.^ Catullus must evther have been bom 
later than 87 B;C.^ or have lived to a greater age than diirty. 
Catullus is described by Ovid as hedera iuvenalia emetus 
Tempora (Amor,, iii. 6i). — 9 i description soinewhat more 
suitable to a man who dies in his thirtieth year than to one who 
dies three or four years later. Pucdier^ the age at which a man 
dies is more likely to be accurately renaembered than the 
particular date either of his death or of his birth, and the common 
practice of recording the age of the deceased in sepulchral 
inscriptions must have rendered a mistake about this 1^ likely 
to occur. It seems, therefore, on the whole, most likely that 
Jerome’s words ^^xxx. aetatis anno” are correct and that 
Catullus was bom in 84 b.c. 

The statement that he was bom at Verona is confirmed by 
passages in Ovid and! MartiaL Pliny the elder, who was bom at 
G}mo, speaks of Catulhu in the prdace to his Natural History^ 
as his CDuntiyman ” {conierrafuus)^ and the poet speaks of 
Verona as his home, or at least his temporary residence, in more 
than one place. His occasional residence in his native place is 
further attested by the statement of Suetonius (Julius Caesar, 
73), that “ Julius Caesar accepted the poet’s apology for his 
scurrilous verses upon him, invited him to dine widi him on the 
same day, and continued his intimacy with his father as before.” 
As this incident could only have hiqspened during the time that 
Julius Caesar was pro-consul, the scene of it must have been in 
the Cisalpine province, andi at the house of the poet’s father, in 
or near Verona. The verses apologized for were those contained 
in poems xxix. and Ivii., the former of which must have been 
written after Caesar’s invasion: of Britain, so that tins interview 
probably took place in the winter of 55-54 b*c. The fact that 
his father was; the host of the great pro-consul, and lived on terms 
of intimacy with him, justifies tlm inference, that he was, in 
wealth and rank> one of the principal men of the province. The 
cmly other important statement concerning the poet’s life which 
rests on external authority is that of Apul^s,. that the real name 
of the Lesbiat of the poems was Qodia. Ano^er, which concerns 
the reputation wihich he enjoyed after his death, is given in. the 
Life of Attims: by Cornelius Nepos ( 1.2. 4).. It is to the effect that 
he regarded Lucretius and Catullus as the two greatest poets 
of his own time. 

The poems of CatuUus consist of 1 16 pieces, varying in length 
from 2 to 408 lines, the great maiss of th^ being, however^ short 
pieces, written in lyrics iambic or elegiac metre. The arrange- 
ment cannot bet tks poet’s ; it is neither chianologicai nor in 
accordance with the character of the topics. The. shorter poems, 
lyric, or i^bic, are: placed first,, next the longer epithalamia, 
(most being written in hexameters) amongst which the AMis 
is inserted andi then those written irt the elegiac metre. But, 
though no chronological order is obrerved, yet mtsnml evideiice 
enables us to determine the occasions on nhich many of the 
poems were^'written, and the order in which they followed) one 
another. They give a very vivid image of varions phaaes of the 
pi^s life> and (A the strong feelings with which persons and 
things afiroted himu They throw much light afao om the social 
life; of Roma and of the provincial towns of Italy in. the years 
piecfdu^; the outbreak the* second, civil war. In. this respect 
they nmg be ean^ased wi^ the lettm 

The poi^ CKt^ over a period o£ seven eight 
6s or to tiU; 54 BX, Among tbe earUest tee those whkh xe^rd 
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the varioos stages of the author’s passion for Lesbia. It* is in 
connexion with this paasiou tint he is genezaily mehtioiiedy or 
ailaded) to, by the later Roman poets, such as Propertius^ Ovid, 
Jwvenal and Mmrtial. Her real name, as we learn firom ApifahW, 
was Qodia. The admiration oi Catukbs for Seippho, the Lesbian 
poetess, which isckarly indicated by tin imitation of her language 
m Iris; fi^-first and sixty^cond poems, affords an obvioua 
estohmation of the Cheek name which he gave to his Roman 
mistress. Qodia was the notorious sister of Publius Qodius 
Pukher, and* in. the year 56 she charged M. Caelius Ruins, after 
tiring of him, as she had of: Catullus, with an attempt to poison 
her. It was in defence of Rufiis that Cicero descritod the spell 
she exercised over young men, in language which might toav 
been afsplied to bar previous relations wkh the youthful poet, 
as wen as those with the youthful; orator and politician. 

Poems concerning Les^ occur among both the eaiiiest and 
the latest of those containedi in the series. They record tlie 
varbuB stages of passion thiough which Catullus passed, from 
absdnm devotion and a secure sense of returned affection, 
through, the various conditions of distrust and jealousy, attempts 
at renunciation, and shoat-lived ” amoris integrationes,” through 
the “ odi et amo ” state, and' the* later state of savage indignation 
against both Lesbia and his rivals, and: especially against Gaelius 
Rufus, till he finally attains, not without much suffering and loss, 
the last state of sconafol indifference. Among the earliest of 
the poems connected with Lesbia, and amo^ those written in 
the happiest vein, are ii. and iiL, and v. and vii. The 8th, Miser 
CatuUe, desinas ineptire,” perhaps the most beautiful of them 
all, expresses the first awakening of the poet to a sense of her 
unworthiness, before the gentler have given place to the fiercer 
feelings; of his nature. His final: renunciation is sent in a poem 
written after his return from the East, with a union of imaginative 
and scornful power, to his two butts, Furius and Aurelius (xi., 
‘'Furii et Aureli, comhes CatulH”), who, to judge by the way 
Catullus writes of them^ appear to have been; hangeis-on upon 
him, who repaid' the pecuniary and other favours tl^ received 
by giving him groufbs for jealousy, and making imputations 
on his character (cf. xv., xvi., xviii., xxiii.) 

The intrigue of Caelius Rufus with Lesbia began in 59 or 58 
B.c. It was probably in the earlier stages: of this liaison that the 
68th poemi was written, from which it appears that Catullus, 
at the time living at Verona, and grieving for the recent death of 
his brother in the Troad, had heard of Lesbians infidelity, and, in 
consideration of her previous faithlessness in his favour, was not 
inclined to resent it very warmly. Two other poems in the 
series express the grief which Catullus felt for the death of his 
brother,-— one, the 65th, addressed to the orator Mortensius, 
who is there, as in some of Cicero’s ktters, called Hortalul or 
Ortalus, and sent to him along with the Coma Berenices (hevi.), 
a translation of a famous elegy of Callimachus. The other poem 
referring to this event (ci.) must have been composed some years 
later, probaltiy in 56 bx., when Catullus visited his brother’s 
tomb in the Troad, on his return from Bithynia. Between 59 
and 57 B.c. most of the lampoons on Lesbia and her humerou.s 
bvers must have been written (a./j. xxxvii., xxxix., 8tc.). Some, 
too, of the poems expressive of his more tender feelings to her, 
such as viii. and Ixxvi. belong also to these years; aiid among 
tbtt poems' written either during this period* or perhaps in the 
early and happier years of his liaison, some of the most charming 
of hs shorten* pieces, expressing the affection for his young friends 
Veratmius and Fabullus (ia., xii., xiii.), may be included. 

In the year 57 the routine of his life was for a short time broken 
by his accompanying the propraetor C. Memmius, the friend to 
adumi Lucreriusi dedicates his great poem, as one of his staff, 
to the province of Bithynia; His object was probably to be^r 
his fortimes by tbs absence from Rome, as humorous complaints 
of poveo^ aiid debt (xiii., xxvi.) show that his ordinary means 
ireravTOufecient far 1 ^ mode' of life. He frankly adoiowtedgM 
tim disapipointment of these hopes, and still more fraxildy his 
dfufust with his chief (x., xavni.). Some of the most channing 
ano! perfect among tire shorter poems express the dehght with 
whick the poet changed the dnlness and sultry cliiiiate. ci tiie 
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pravince for the freedom and keen enjo^rmenf of his voyage 
home in his yachts built for ham at A^stris on the Buxine^ 
and for the bjmuty and peace of his villa on the shores of Lake 
Benacus, .which welcomed him home wearied with foreign 
travel.” To this perbd and to his first return to Rome after his 
visit to his native district belong the poems xlvi., ci*, hr., xxxi. 
and X., all showing by their freshness of feeling and vivid truth 
of expression the gain which the poet’s nature derived from his 
temporary escape from the passions, distractions and animosities 
of Roman society. Two poems, written in a very genial and 
joyous spirit, and addressed to his younger friend Licinius 
Calvus (xiv. and 1 .), who is ranked as second only to himself 
among the lyrical poets of the age, and whose youthful promise 
pointed him out as likely to become one of the greatest of Roman 
orators, may, indeed, with most probability be assigned to these 
later years (xiv,). From the expression “Odissem te odio 
Vatihiano,” in the third line of xiv., it may be inferred that the 
poem was written not earlier than Deceml^er (the “ Saturnalia ”) 
of the year 56 b.c., as it was early in that year, as we leam from 
a letter of Cicero to his brother Quintus (ii. 4. i), that Calvus 
first announced his intention of prosecuting Vatinius. The 
short poem numbered liii. would be written in August 54 b.c. 
The poems which have left the greatest stain on the fame of 
Catullus — those “ referta contumeliis Caesaris,” the licentious 
abuse of Mamurra,and probably some of those personal scurrilities 
addressed to women as well as men, or too frank confessions, 
which posterity would willingly have let die, may well have been 
written in the last years of his life, under the influence of the 
bitterness and recklessness induced by his experience. It cannot 
be determined with certainty whether the longer and more 
artistic pieces, which occupy the middle of the volume — the 
Epitkalamium in celebration of the marriageof Manlius Torquatus, 
the 62nd poem, written in imitation of the Epithalamia of 
Sappho, ** Vesper adest : iuvenes, consurgite the Attis, and the 
Epic Idyll representing the marriage festival of Peleus and Thetis 
— belong to the earlier or the later period of the poet’s career. 
If the person addressed in the first part of the 68th is the Manlius 
of the Epitkalamium, and the lines from 3 to 8 — 

“ Naufragum ut eiectum . . , pervigilat,” 

refer to the death of Vinia, it would follow that the first Epitha- 
lamium was written some time before that poem, and thus belongs 
to the earlier time. While the translations of Sappho, — 

** Ille mi par esse deo videtar/’ 

and of Callimachus (Ixvi.), — 

** Omnia qui magni dispexit lumina mundi/' 

belong to the earlier period, the Attis and the Peleus and Thetis ; 
although perhaps suggested by the treatment of the same or 
similar subjects in Greek authors, are executed with such power 
and originality as declare them to be products of the most 
vigorous stage in the development of the poet’s genius. That his 
genius came soon to maturity is a reason for hesitation in assign- 
ing any particular tiirie between 62 and 54 b.c. for the composition 
of the Attis and of that part of the Epitkalamium {** Peliaco 
quondam prognatae vertice pinus ”) which deals with the 
main subject of the poem. But the criticism of Munro in his 
edition of Lucretius, which shows similarities of expression 
that cannot be mere casual coincidences, between the Ariadne- 
episode in the Epitkalamium of Catullus (from line 52 to 266) 
and the poem of Lucretius, leaves little doubt that that portion 
at least of the p^m was written after the publication of the 
De rerufu natura, in the winter of 55-54 b.c. 

No ancient author has left a more vivid impression of himself 
on his ^^giftrthan. Catullus. Coming to Rome in early youth 
frorodMiMl^ province, not at that time included within the 
^ lived as an equal with the men of his time of 
mo^lwiMipi^ activity iind refinement, as well as of highest 
social and ^ftfcal eminence. Among those to whom his poems 
are addressed, or who are mentioned in them, we find the names 
of Hortensius, Cicero, Cornelius Nepos, Licinius Calvus, Hclvius 
Cinna and Asinius Pollio, then only a youth (xii. 8). Catullus 
brought into this circle the geniiii^ a great poet, the social 


vivacityof a vigorous nature, the simplicity and sincerity of an 
unambitious, and the warmth of an affectionate disposition. 
He betrays all the sensitiveness of the poetic temperament, but 
it is never the sensitiveness of vanity, for he is characterized by 
the modesty rather than the self-confidence which accompanies 
genius, but the sensitiveness of a heart which gives and expects 
more sympathy and loyalty in friendship than the world either 
wants or cares to give in return. He shows also in some of his 
lighter pieces the fastidiousness of a refined taste, intolerant of 
all boorishness, pedantry, affectation and sordid ways of life. 
The passionate intensity of his temperament displays itself with 
similar strength in the outpourings of his animosity as of his 
love and affection. It was, unfortunately, the fashion of the 
time to employ in the expression of these animosities a licence 
I of speech and of imputation which it is difficult for men living 
under different social conditions to understand, still more 
difficult to tolerate. Munro has examined the 29th poem — 

** Quis hoc potest videre, quis potest pati/’ 
the longest and most important of the lampoons on Caesar and 
Mamurra, and shown with much learning and acuteness the 
motives and intention of Catullus in writing them. Had Julius 
Caesar really believed, as Suetonius, writing two hundred years 
afterwards, says he did, that an eternal stigma had been cast 
upon him by the verses concerning Mamurra,” we should 
scarcely apply the word magnanimity to his condonation of the 
offence. But these verses survive as a memorial not of any 
scandal affecting J ulius Caesar which could possibly have been 
believed by his contemporaries, but of the licence of speech 
which was then indulged in, of the jealousy with which the 
younger members of the Roman aristocracy, who a little later 
fought on the side of Pompey, at that time regarded the ascend- 
ancy both of the “ father-in-law and the son-in-law,” and the 
social elevation of some of their instruments, and also, to a 
certain extent, of the deterioration which the frank and generous 
nature of Catullus underwent from the passions which wasted, 
and the faithlessness which marred his life. 

The great age of Latin poetry extends from about the year 
60 B.c. till the death of Ovid in 17 a.d. There are three marked 
divisions in this period, each with a distinct character of its own ; 
the first represented by Lucretius and Catullus, the second by 
Virgil and Horace, the last by Ovid. Force and sincerity are the 
great characteristics of the first period, maturity of art of the 
second, facility of the last. The educating influence of Greek 
art on the Roman mind was first fully experienced in the Cicer- 
onian age, and none of his contemporaries was so susceptible of 
that influence as Catullus. With the susceptibility to art he 
combined a large share of the vigorous and genial qualities of the 
Italian race. Like most of his younger contemporaries, he 
studied in the school of the Alexandrine poets, with whom the 
favourite subjects of art were the passion of love, and stories 
from the Greek mythology, which admitted of being treated in a 
spirit similar to that in which they celebrated their own experi- 
ences. It was under this influence that Catullus wrote the Coma 
Berenices, the 68th poem, which, after the manner of the Alex- 
andrines, interweaves the old tale of Protesilaus and Laodamia 
with the personal experiences of the poet himself ^ and the 
EpiihalamiuvH of Peleus and Thetis, which combines two pictures 
from the Greek mythology, one of the secure happiness of mar- 
the other of the passionate despair of love betrayed. In 
this last poem Catullus displays a power of creative pictorial 
imagination far transcending tlit displayed in any of the extant 
poetry of Alexandria. We have no means of determining what 
suggested the subject of thevl/hV to Catullus, whether the previous 
treatment of the subject by some Greek writef, some survival 
of the myth which he found still existing during his residence 
among the ” Phr3rgii Campi,” or the growth of various forms of 
Eastern superstition and fanaticism, at Rome, in the last age of 
the RepubW. Whatever may have beeri its origin, it is the 
finest specimen we poesess, in either Greek or Latin literature, 
of that kind of short poem more common in modem thafi ancient 
timsB, & which some situation or passion ^tirely alien to the 
writer, arid to his own age, is realized with dramatic intensity. 
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But the genius of Catullus is^ perhaps^ even happier m the direct 
e}^pression of personal feeli^ than in artistic areation, or tihe 
r^roduction of ,ti^s and situations from mythology. Tht 
ivarmth^ intensity and sincerity of his own nature are tiie 
sources of the inspiration in these poems. The most elaborate 
^d, one of the finest of them i$ the Epith^dmi^fn in l[ion 6 vT of 
the marriage of a member of the old house of Melius Torquatus 
with Vinia Aurunculeia, written in the glyconk in combination 
with the pherecratean metre. To this metre Catullus imparts 
a peculiar Ikhtness and grace by making the trochee, instead 
of the spondee as in Horace’s glyconics and pherecrateans, the 
first foot in the line. His elegiac metre is constructed with 
less smoothness and regularity than that of Ovid and Tibullus 
or even of Propertius, but as employed by him it gives a true 
echo to the serious and plaintive feelings of some of his poems, 
while it adapts itself, as it did later in the hands of Martial, 
to the epigrammatic terseness of his invective. But the perfec- 
tion of the art of Catullus 15 seen in his employment of those 
metres which he adapted to the Latin tongue from the earlier 
poets of Greece, the pure iambic trimeter, as in iv. — 

“ Phaselus ille quem videtis hospites/’ 
the scazon iambic, employed in viii^ and xxxi. — 

“ Paeninaularum, Sirmio, insularumquc,” 
and the phalecian hendecasyllabic, a slight modification of the 
Sophie line, which is his favourite metre for the expression of 
his more joyful moods, and of his lighter satiric vein. The Latin 
language never flowed with such ease, freshness and purity as in 
these poems. Their perfection consists in the entire absence of 
all appearance of effort or reflection, and in the fulness of life and 
feeling, which gives a lasting interest and charm to the most 
trivial incident of the passing hour. In reference to these poems 
Munro has said with truth and force : A generation had yet to 

f iass before the heroic attained to its perfection ; while he 
Catullus) had already produced glyconics, phalecians and 
iambics, each * one entire and perfect chrysolite,’ ‘ cUnningest 
patterns ’ of excellence, such as Latium never saw before or 
after,— Alcaeus, Sappho, and the rest then and only then having 
met their match.” 

The work of Catullus has not come down to us intact, as is shown 
by lacunae and quotations in ancient writers which cannot now be 
found in his poems. Out of the MSS. only three have claims to 
intrinsic importance. The oldest and best appears to be the Bodleian 
(Canon. 30). But little inferior is the Sangermanensis (Par, 14137). 
Of the third, the Romanus, we shall be better able to judge when its 
discoverer, Prof. W. G. Hale, has published his collation. None of 
these MSS. are older than the 14th century. One poem. 62, is, 
however, preserved in a MS. of the 9th century (the Thuaneus, 
Par. 8071). Prof. R. Ellis’s discovery of the Bodleian MS. and E. 
Baehrens's recognition of its value opened a new chapter in the 
history of the text. Ellis's contributions comprise an indispensable 
commentary (ed. 2, 1889), an elaborate critical edition (ed. 2, 1878) 
and an English translation (1871) in the metres of the original. 
The text in the Oxford series, published in 1905, is inferior to those 
Specified below. Baehrens's ^ition, 2 volumes (text 1876, the 
second edition by K. P. Schulze is a misnomer ; and Latin com- 
mentary 1885) is still of value. Amongst other editions with critical 
or explanatory notes or both may be mentioned those of A. Riese 
(1884), L. Schwabe (1886, with index verborum), B, Schmidt (1887). 
L P. Postgate (1889, text diflering little from tiiat in the new Corpus 
’Poetarum), £. Benoist and E. Thomas, wit^ French translation by 
Rostand (2 vols., x882~i89o), S. G. Owen (1893, ^ SdiHonde luxe), 
W. T. Merrill (1893, Boston, U.S. A., with succinct English notes), 
A. Palmer (1896, one of the best of this scholar's works) ; M. Haujpta 
text of the three poets Catullns, Tibuhus and Propertius, edited by 
}. Vahlen, reached its sixth edition iii 1^4. Of the nomerous 
contribations to the textual and literary criticisin of the poems may 
be named the papers in M. Haupt’s Opuscula, L.. Schwabe 'aOwozs- 
HonetCuHUHanai (1862)^, B. Schmidt^s Proiepmena, H. A. J. li&nro’s 
Criticisms and Elucidations of Catullus (1878 ; second edition by 
T. D. Duff, 1905). Trandatibils into English verse by J. Cxanstoun 
(1867), Sir T. Martin (1861. 1876), R. Eflis (above) ; a irecent version 
in pTM with the^ Latin text by F. W. Cornish (i904)« For further 
information see TtxxfieVaJfistoty of Roman Literature (tr. by Warre), 

§ 214, or the more recent acooimth by Mj Schaba, Gestmokte dir 
rBmiseken Litteratur, i. H ioa-io6, aiid FfMtric Plessis, La 
Iaiine ti^f 0 ^pp/i 4 ym^^ . ; (W. Y. S.; X.) 
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1. Gaius Lotatixjs Catulus, Roman commanders 

the: First Punic War, consul ’241 b.c. He was sent with a fleiet 
of 200 ships to Sicilian waters, and almost without opposition 
occijq)ied the harbours of Lilybaeum and Drepanum. A hurriedly 
equipped fleet sent out from Carthage under Hanno was inter- 
ceptkl by the praetor Publius Valerius Falto and totally defeated 
(battle of the Abates Islands, March 10, 241). Catulus, who 
had been wounded at Drepanum, took no part in the operations, 
but on his return to Rome was accorded the honour of a triumph, 
which against his will he shared with Valerius. (See Punic 
Wars: First, ad fin,), 

2. QmNTUS LuTA*nus Catulus, Roman general and consul 
with Manus in 102 b.c. In the war against the Cimbri and 
Teutones he was sent to defend the passage of the Alps but 
found himself compelled to retreat over the Po, his troops 
having been reduced to a state of panic (see Marius, Gaius). 
In zoi the Cimbri were defeated on the Raudine plain, near 
Verccllae, by the united armies of Catulus and Marius. The 
chief honour being ascribed to Marius, Catulus became his 
bitter opponent. He sided with Sulla in the civil war, was 
included in the proscription list of 87, and when Marius declined 
to pardon him, committed suicide. He was distinguished as an 
orator, poet and pro^ vriiter, and was well versed in Greek 
literature. He is said to have written the history of his consul- 
ship and the Cimbrian War after the manner of Xenophon ; two 
epigrams by him have been preserved, one on Roscius the 
celebrated actor (Cicero, De Nat, Deorum, i. 28), the other of an 
erotic character, imitated from Callimachus (Gellius xix. 9). 
He was a man of great wealth, which he spent in beautifying 
Rome, Two buildings were known as ” Monumenta Catuli ” : 
the temple of Fortuna hufusce diet, to commemorate the day of 
Vercellae, and the Porticus Catuli, built from the sale of the 
Cimbrian spoils. 

See Plutarch, Marius, Sulla \ Appian, B.C. i. 74; Veil. Pat. 

ii. 21 ; Floras iii. 21 ; Val. Max. vi. 3, ix. 13; Cicero, De Oratore, 

iii. 3. 8, Brutus, 35, 

3. Quintus Lutatius Catulus {c, 120-61 b.c.), sometimes 
called Capitolinus, son of the above, consul in 102. He inherited 
his father’s hatred of Marius, and was a consistent though 
moderate supporter of the aristocracy. In 78 he was consul with 
Marcus Aemilius Lepidus, who after the death of Sulla proposed 
the overthrow of his constitution, the re-establishment of the 
distribution of grain, the recall of the banished, and other 
democratic measures. Catulus vigorously opposed this, and a 
temporary compromise was effected. But Lepidus, having 
levied troops in his province of Transalpine Gaul, returned to 

I Rome at the head of an army. Catulus defeated him at the 
I Mulvian bridge and near Cosa in Etruria, and Lepidus made his 
escape to Sardinia, where he died soon aftenyards. In 67 and 66 
Catulus unsuccessfully opposed, as prejudicial to constitutional 
freedom, the Gabinian and Manilian laws, which conferred 
special powers upon Pompey (^.t;.). He consistently opposed 
Caesar, whom he endeavoured to implicate in the Catihnarian 
conspiracy. Caesar, in return, accused him of embezzling public 
money during the reconstruction of the temple on the (^itol, 
and proposed to obliterate his name from the inscription and 
deprive him of the office of commissioner for its restoration. 
Catulus’s supporters rallied round him, and Caesar dropped the 
charge. Catulus was the last princeps tmatus of republi^n 
times ; he held the office of censor also, but soon resigned, being 
unable to agree with his coll^ue Licinius Crassus. Although 
not a man of great abilities^ Catulus exercised considerable 
influence through his political consistency and his undoubted 
solicitude for the welfare of the state. 

See SaUust, Catilina, 49 \ Dio Cassius xxxvi. 13; Plutarch, 
Crassus: Suetonius, Caesar, 15. , 

CAUB, or Kaub, a toTO of Germany, in the Prussian province 
otHesserNassau, on the rijjbt Utok of the Rhine, 28 m. N;W. 
from Wiesbaden, on the raiIw|^f|;Qm Frankfort-on-Main to 
Cologne. Pop. 2200. It has a fSq||ACatholic and on Evangeli- 
cal chttr^, and a statue of BliicSj^P We trade mainly consiets^d 
the winb oif the district , On jjpig above the town standi the 

V. 18 
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imposing ruin of Gutenfels^ and facing m a rock in the middle 
of the Rhine/ the small castle Pfalz, or Pfalzgrafenstein, whene, 
according to iegand, the Palatine countesses awaited their 
confinement, . but which in reality sdired as a toll-gate for 
merdiandise on the Rhine. 

Gaub, first mentioned in the year <^3, originaily belonged to 
the lor^ of FaJkenstein, pasted in 1277 to the Rhenish Pala- 
tinate, and attained civic rights in 1324. Here Bliicher crossed 
the Rhine with the Prussian and Russian armies, on New Year’s 
night 1813-1814, in pursuit of the French. 

OAUCA, till 1909 a coast department of Colombia, South 
America, lying between the departments of Bolivar, Antioquia, 
Caldas and Tolima on.the £., and the Pacific Ocean and Panama 
on the W., and extending from the Caribbean Sea S. to the 
department of Nariho. Pop. (1905, estimate) 400,000; area 
26,930 sq. m. Although Cauca was deprived of extensive 
territories on the upper Caquetfi and Putumayo, and of a large 
area bordering on Ecuador in the. territorial redistribution of 
1965, it remained the largest department of the republic. Ilie 
Western Cordillera, traversing nearly its whole length from south 
to north, and the Central Cordillera, forming a part of its eastern 
frontier, give a very mountainous character to region. It in- 
cludes, besides, the fertile and healthful valley of the upper Cauca, 
the hot, low valley of the Atrato, and a long coas^ plain on 
the Pacific. The region is rich in mines and valuable forests, 
but its inhabitants have made very little propress in agriculture 
because there are not adequate transportation facilities. The 
capital of the department was Popaydn at its southern extremity, 
with an estimated population in 1905 of 10,000, and the princif^ 
towns are Cali (16,006), Buga, Cartago and Buenaventura. 

OAUGASIA, or Caucasus, a governor-generalship of Russia, 
occupying the isthmus between the Bla^ Sea and the Sea of 
Azov on the west and the Caspian Sea on the east, as well as 
portions of the Armenian h^hlands. Its northern boundary 
IS the Kuma-Manych depression, a succession of narrow, half- 
desiccated lakes and river-beds, only temporarily filled with 
water and connecting the Manych, a tributary of the Don, with 
the Kuma, which flows into the Caspian. This depression is 
supposed to be a relic of the former post-Pliocene connexion 
between the Black Sea and the Caspian, and is accepted by most 
geographers as the natural frontier between Europe and Asia, 
while others make the dividing-line coincide with the principal 
water-parting of the Caucasus mountain system. The southern 
boundary of Caucasia is in part coincident with the river Aras 
(Araxes), in part purely conventional and political. It was 
shifted several timw during the 19th century, but now runs 
from a point on the Black S^, some 20 m. south of Batum, in a 
south-easterly and easterly direction to Mt. Ararat, and thence 
along the Aras to within 30 m. of its confluence with the Kura, 
where it once more turns south-east, and eventually strikes the 
Ca^ian at Astara (30^ 35' N,). This large territory, covering an 
area of 180,843 sq. m., and having in 1897 inhabitants 

(51 per sq. m.),may be divided into four natural zones or sections: 
<^i.) the plains north of the Caucasus mountains, comprising 
the administrative division of Northern Caucasia; (ii.) the 
Caucasus range and the highlands of Daghestan ; (iii.) the 
valleys of the Rion and the Kura, between the Caucasus range 
and the highlands of Armeilia’; atidi (iv.) the highlands of 
Armenia. 

(i.) The plains of Northern Caucasia, which include most of the 
provinces of Ku baft and Terek and of the governihent of Stavropol, 
slope gbiitty downwards from tile toot of the Caucasus range towards 
the KumarManych depression. It is only in their centre that they 
reach altitudes of as much as zooorzsoo ft., e.g. in the Stavro^l 
** plajua/’^hich stretches northwards, separating the tribirtanes 
from those of the Terek and the Kuma. Towards the 
AHUn^^e Caucasus they are clothed with thick forests, while 
in wHpIPHMlIpy merge into the steppes, pf south Russia or end in 
mailMoySpmd, choked with re||ds and rushes, in the delta of the 
Kubaft. Th" the north and eastMey give place, as the Manych and 
the coasts of the Caspian ardW|||D|proached, to arid, sandy, stony 
steppes. The noil of tneae>f|aiiipl|b genetally and they 

ani^rt a population of ifaiMimj||^oo.oQo Russians, composed of 
Cossacks and peasant iminigtAi|K^ sjjftfe d chiefly along the rivers 
and grouped in large, wealthy vir|[|^e§*^hey carry on agriculture-^ 


wbeat-growl 3 ag on a large scale— with the aid of modem agricultmnl 
machines, and br^ed cattle and horses. Vines are extenairay 
cultivated bn themw levels, and a variety of domestic trades dre 
prosecuted in the villages. The higher parts of* the plains, which are 
deeply trenched by the upper tributaries of the rivers, are inhabitsd 
by various Caucasian rapes — ^Rabardians and Cherkesses (Cir- 
cassians) in the west, Ossetes in the middle, and several tribal 
elements from t)aghestari, described under the general name of 
Chechens, in the east ; while nomadic Nogai Tatars and Turkomans 
occupy the steppes. 

(ii.) The Caatcasus rang 6 runs from north-west to south-east from 
the Strait of Kerch to the Caspian Sea for a length of 900 m.. with a 
varying breadth of 30 to 140 m., and covers a surface of 12,000 sq. m. 
The orographical characteristics of the Caucasus are describe in 
detail under that heading. 

(iii.) The combined valleys of the Rion and the Kura, which inter- 
vene between the Caucasus and the Armenian liighlands, and stretch 
their axes north-west and south-east re^ectively, embrace the most 
populous and most fertile parts of (^ucasia. They correspond 
roughly with the governments of Kutais, Tiflis, EliMvetpol and 
Baku, and have a population of nearly 3,630,000. The two valleys 
are separated by the low ridge of the Suram or Meskes mountaii^. 

Spurs from the Caucasus aiid from the Armenian highlands fill up 
the Woad latitudinal depression between them. Above (i,e. west oQ 
Tiflis these spurs so tar intrude into the valley that it is reduced to a 
narrow strip in breadth. But below that city it suddenly widens 
out, and the width gradually increases through the stretch of 350 m. 
to the Caspian, until in the Mugan steppe along that sea it measures 
100 m. in width. The snow-clad peaks of the main Caucasus, 
descending by short, steep slopes, fringe the valley on the north, 
while an abrupt escarpment, having the characteristics of a border 
ridge of the Armehiari highlands, fronts it on the south. The floor of 
the valley slopes gently eastwards, from 1200 ft. at Tiflis to 300 ft. 
in the middle, and to 85 ft. below normal sea-level beside the Caspian. 
But the uniformity of the slope is interrupted by a plateau (2000- 
3000 ft. in altitude) along the southern foothills of the east central 
Caucasus, in the region known as Kakhctia, drained by the Alazan. 
a left-hand tributary of the Kura. The deep, short gorges and glens 
which seam the southern slopes of the Caucasus are inhabited by 
Ossetes, Tushes, Pshavs and Khevsurs in the west, and by various 
tribes of Lesghians in the east. In these liigh and stony valleys 
every available patch of ground is utilized tor the cultivation of 
barley, even up to altitudes of 7000 and 8000 ft. above the level of 
the sea ; but cattle-breeding is the principal resource of the moun- 
taineers, whose Utile communities are often separated from one 
another by passes, few of which are lower than 10,000 ft. The 
steppes along the bottom of the principal valley are for the most part 
too dry lo be cultivated without irrigation. It is only in Kakhetia, 
whore numerous mountain streams supply the fields and gardens of 
the plateau of Alazan, that wheat, millet and maize are grown, 
and orchards, vineyards and mulbeny plantations are possible. 
Lower down the valley cattle-breeding is the chief source 01 wealth, 
while in the small towns and villages of the former Georgian kingdom 
various petty trades, exhibiting a high development of artistic taste 
and technical skill, are widely diffused. The slopes pf the Armenian 
highlands arc clothed with fine forests, and the vine is grown at their 
base, while on the wide-stretching steppes the Turko-Tatars pasture 
cattle, horses and sheep. The lower part of the Kura valley assumes 
the character of a dry steppe, the rainfall not reaching 14 in. annually 
at Baku, and it is still less in the Mugan steppe, though quite abun- 
dant in the adjacent region of Lenkoran. The vegetation of the 
steppe is on the whole scanty. Trees are generally absent, except 
for thickets of poplars, dwarf oaks and tamarisks along the coiurse of 
the Kura, the delta of which is .smothered under a jungle of reeds and 
rushes. The Mug^ steppe is, however, in spite of its dryness, a 
more fertile region in virtue of irrigation practised ; but the Kura 
has excavated its bed too deeply to admit of that being done along 
its course. The Lenkoran district, sometimes called Talysh, on the 
western side of the Kizil-Agach bay. is blessed with a rich vegetation, 
a fertile soil, and a moist climate. 

The inhabitants of the Kura valley consist principally of Iranian 
Tates and Talyshes, of Armenians and Lesghians, with Russians, 
Jews afid Arabs. This conjoint valley of the Rion-Kura was in 
remote : antiquity the site id several Greek colonial settlemeitts, 
later the seat of successive kingdoms of the Georgians, and for cen- 
turies it has formed a 'bulwark against hostile invasions from the 
south and east. It is still, inhabited chiefly by Georgian tribes — 
Gurians, Imerotians, Mingrelians, Svanetians— in the basin of the 
Rion, and by Georgiaiffrintermingled with Armenians in the valiOy of 
the Kura, while the steppes that stretch aWay from the lower courso 
of the latter river are niiged over by Turko-Tatars^ Mingrelia and 
Imerotia (valley of Rion) are the gardens of Caucasia, blit the high 
valleys of Svanetia, iaither north on the south slopes of the Caucasus 
mOuntainsv arc wild and difficult of access. In the cultivated parts 
the land 'is so exceedingly fertile and productive that it sells lor 
almost fabulous prices, and its value is still farther enhanced by 
the discovery ol manganese and Qopj^r ininte;ia the pf the 
ipm4: of almost inexhanstible supp^s , of naphtha . and 
petroleum at Baku in the Apsheron peninsula. The prihcipcLl 
products of the soil are mentioned lower down, while the gteend 
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•oharacter of the vegetation is indicated under Cavcxsvs : Weitem 
Caucasus. In the basin of the Kion, in that of the Chorokh (which 
runs off the Pontic highlands into the Black Sea south of Batum), and 
on ihe Bladt littoral from Batum northwaxxfs to Sukhum-kaleh, 
and beyond, the clitnate is extremely hot and the rainfall heavy 
(see nnder ClimaU below}. It is in this valley that the principal 
towns (except Vl^ikavkaa at the north foot ql the Caucasus) of 
Caucasia are situated, namely, Baku (179,133 inhabitants in 1900). 
Tiflis (160,645 in 1897), Kutais (32.492), and nie two Black Sea ports 
nf Batum (28,512) and Poti (76^). 

(iv.) The highlands of Armenia are sometimes designated the 
Minor Caucasus, Little Caucasus and Anti-Caucasus. But to use 
such terms for what is not qnly an independent, but also an older, 
orographical formation than the Caucasus tends to peipetuate 
confusion in geographical nomenclature. The Armenian highlands, 
which run generally parallel to the Caucasus, though at mu& lower 
elevations (5000-6000 ft.), are a plateau region, sometimes auite flat, 
sometimes gently undulating, clothed with luxuriant meadows and 
mostly cultivable. Prom it ri^ double or triple ranges cohnected 
by cross-ridges and spined with outer spurs. These double and triple 
ranges, which have a general elevation of 8500-10,000 ft., stretch 
from the south-east angle of the Black Sea. 400 m. south-eastwards 
to the Kara-dagh and Salavat mountains in north Persia, and the 
latter link them on to the Elburz mountains that skirt the southern 
end of the Caspian Sea. Various names are given to the different 
parts of the constituent ranges, or, perhaps more correctly, elongated 
groups of mountains. The Ajar, Akhalt-sikh and Meskes or Tnalety 
groups in the west are succeeded farther east by the Somkhet, 
Murguz, Ganji and Karabakh sections, forming the southern rim 
of the Kura basin, while parallel with them, but farther south, run 
the Mokry, Miskhan. Akmangan and Palt^in ranges, marking the 
northern edge of tlie Aras drainage area. These two sets of parallel 
ranges are linked together transversely by the cross-ridges of 
Bczobdal, Pambak. Shah-dagh and Gok-cna. From this last 
branches off the highest range in the entire series, namely, the 
Zangozur, which soars up to 1 0,000 ft. above the left bank of the 
Aras. From it again there shoot away at right angles, one on each 
side, the ranges of the Dar-alagoz and Bergushet These highlands 
exhibit very considerable evidences of volcanic activity both in 
remote geological )>€riods and also since the Tertiary epoch. Large 
areas are overlain with trachyte, basalt, obsidian, tuff and pumice. 
The most conspicuous features of the entire region. Mount Ararat 
(16,930 ft.) and Mount Alagdz (13,440 ft.), are both solid masses of 
trachyte ; and both rise above the limits of perpetual snow. Extinct 
volcanoes are numerous in several of the ranges, e,g. Akmangan, 
Mokry. Karabakh and Egri-dagh (see below). It is in this re^on 
of the Armenian highlands that the largest lakes of Caucasia are 
situated, namely, the Gok-cha or Sevanga (540 sq. m. in area) at an 
altitude of 6340 ft., the Chalclir-gol {33 sq. m.) at 6520 ft., and several 
smaller ones, such as the gnh of Khozamn, Khopchalu, Arpa, Topo- 
ravan and Tabiztskhur. all situated between 6500 and 7000 ft. 
above sea-level. The principal water-dividte in this highland region 
is, however, the range of Egri-dagh (Ararat), which just south of 
ao® S. forms for joo m. the boundary between Russian and Turkish 
Armenia, having Ararat at its eastern extremity and the extinct 
volcano of Kessa-dagh (11,260 ft.) at its western. Its importance 
lies in the fact that it divides the streams which flow into the Black 
Sea and Ca.^ian from those which make their way into the Persian 
Gulf. The Kgri-dagh possesses a sharply defined crest, ranges at a 
general elevation of 8000 ft., is bare of timber, scantily supjdied 
with water, and rugged and deeply fissured. 

The transverse water-part^ between the Black Sea and the 
Caspian begi^ on the south side of the main range of the Caucasus, 
at Mount Zikara (12,560 ft.), a little south-west of Kasbek, and 
runs south-west along the sinuous crests of the Racha, Suram or 
Meskes (3000-5000 ft.), Vakhan (10,000-11,000 ft). Atzyan (7000- 
10,000 it.), and its continuation the Soganluk, thus linkii^ the 
Caucasus ranges with those of the Armenian highlands. This line 
of heights separates the basins of the Chorokh and the Rion (Black 
Sea) from those of the Aras and the Kura (Ca.spian Sea). North of ■ 
the Caucasus ranges the water -divide between these two seas 
descends from Mount Elbruz along the Sadyrlar Mountains (ii^ooo 
it), and finally sinks into the Stavropol “ plateau “ (1600 ft.). But 
the main axis of tfie transverse upheavals would appear to be con- 
tinued in a north-eastern direction in the And! aha other pai^Iel 
ranges of Daghestan, as stated under Caucasus. 

. The population in this region consists principally of Armenians. 
Tat^, Turks, Kurds, Ossete^* Greeks, with Persians, Tates and a 
few Russians (see particulars below). 

C^imafr.^-Owing in part to the great difierences in altitude 
kf dflS^erent regions of Caucasia and in part to the4mections in 
which the mouintam Tanges runi and consequently lihe quaji:et^ 
towards which their slopes faoe^ tibe dimate varies very greatly 
aocordbng to locality. Generally speaking/ it bh cWacter- 
used as a dimate of extremes on the Armenian highlands, in the 
Kura valley and in northern Caucasia^ and as maritime and 
gmiai in Ledcoran, on the Black coastlandsj and in die 
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valley (A the Rion. The greatest recorded range of temperature 
is at Erivan (altitude 3230 ft.), namely, of 64® between a January 
average of 14*9® and an August average of F. At Sukhtirfi- 
kaleh, on the Block Sea, the corresponding range is only 27*3®, 
between a January average of 48-8® and an August average of 
76 »i®. The highest mean temperatures for the whole year are 
those of Lenkoran (6 o» 3®) and of Sukhum-kaleh and Poti (about 
58^), and the lowest at Ardahan (5840 ft.), in the province of 
Kbis, namely, 37*9^^ and at Gudaur (7245 ft.), a few miles south 
of Kasbek, namely, 38*6®. The following table gives particulars 
of temperature averages at a few typical places * — 


Place. 

Altitude. 

Annual 

Mean. 

January 

Mean. 

c. 

Stavropol 

3030 

47*0° 

24.0® 

70-0® 

Vladikavkaz 

2345 

47 * 3 ® 

23 * 4 ® 

68-0® 

Gudaur 

Baku 

on ^splan 

38*6® 

58.0® 

20.3® 

38*0® 

ii::> 

Tiflis 

1490 

55 * 0 ® 

32*0® 

76.5- 

Batum 

on Black Sea 

59 * 0 '=’ 

42»o® 

75^0® 

Sochi 

on Black Sea 

56.3° 

40 - 3 ® 

76.x® 

Lenkoran 

on Caspian 

60.3® 

39 - 0 ° 

8o-6® 

Erivan 


51.0® 

15.0® 

75 - 0 ® 


In respect of precipitation the entire region of Caucasia may 
be divided into two strikingly contrasted regions, a wet and a 
dry. To the former belong the Black Sea littoral, where the 
rainfall averages 59 to 93 in. annually, and the valleys that open 
upon it or are exposed to winds blowing of! it, in which the 
rainfall varies, however, from 20 in. (Abbas-tuman, Borzhom) 
to 60 (Kiitais). In Lenkoran also the rainfall averages 40 to 50 
in. in the year. Between 16 and 40 in. fall as a rule at the 
northern foot of the Caucasus (Mozdok, Pyatigorsk) and in the 
Kura valley (Tifjis, Novo-bayazet). On the Armenian highlands 
and on the steppes north of Pyatigorsk the rainfall is less than 
12 in. annually, and even in some places less than 8 in., e,g. at 
the foot of Ararat. Most rain falls at Batum and at Lenkoran in 
the autumn, in northern Caucasia and in Transcaucasia in spring 
and summer, but in the vicinity of the Sea of Azov in winter. 

Flora and Fauna. — Plant-life, in such a mountainou.s country 
as Caucasia, being intimately dependent upon aspect and 
altitude, is treated under Caucasus. The wild animals of 
Caucasia are for the most part the same as those which frequent 
the mountainous parts of central Europe, though there is also an 
irruption of Asiatic forms, e.g. the tiger (in Lenkoran only), 
panther, hyaena and jackal. The more important of the carni- 
vores which haunt the forests, valleys and mountain slopes are 
the bear {Ursus arctos), wolf, lynx, wild cat and fox (Vulpes 
melanotus). The wild boar occurs around Borzhom. I'he 
aurochs {Bos urus) appears to exist still in the forests of the 
western (Caucasus. Of interest for sportsmen, as well as serving 
as prey for the carnivores, are red deer, goats {Capra pallasit 
and C. aegagrus), chamois, roebuck, moufflon {Oats musimon), 
argali or Asiatic wild sheep { 0 . Ammon), another species of 
sh^p in 0 . gmelini, and fallow deer {Capreolus piga/rgus) in 
northern Caucasus only. Rodents are numerous, l 3 ie mouse 
{Mus sylvaticus) is very destructive, and beavers are met with, in 
places. The birds of prey are the same as those of central 
Europe, and include the sea eagle, alpine vulture {Gyps fulvus), 
buzzard, kites {Gypaetus harbatus and Mihus ater), hawks 
{e.g. Astur nisus), goshawk {A* palumbarius), (ish-hawk {Pandinn 
hatiaetus) arid owls. Among the smaller birds may be enumer- 
ated finches, the siskin, bullfinch, pipit, titmouse, wagtail, lark, 
fine-crested wren, hedge-sparrow, corn-wren, imt-hatch, starling, 
swallow, martin, swift, thrush, "butcher bird, shrike, dipper, 
yellow-hamiher, ortolan and a warbler {Accentor alpinus). The 
game birds consist of grouse, blackcock, moorhen, quail and 
partridge. The pheasant derives its name from the ancient 
name (PAotit) of the Rion. 

In &e seas and rivers about 190 species of fishes have been 
enumerated. Of these^ 115 species are Mediterranean, 30 are com-* 
mon to the Sea, and the remaining spcdes ai^ Peculiar to 

the lftadLSea. The inost useful economiewy afe aiev^ species of 
sturgeon and oi hjeiring, trout, barbel, chubb; bream> nay, seiHbce, 
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anchovy. Insects abound, espwiolly Colcoptera. Flics, 
lice, gadflies and mosquito ore the worst of the insect plagues. 
There are several snakes, including the viper (Pelias berus). 

Ethnology . — ^The population of Caucasia is increasing rapidly. 
In i 397 it numbered 9,291,090, of whom 4,886,230 were males 
and 4,404,867 were females. The most densely-peopled provinces 
were.Kutais and Tiflis, each with 80 inhabitants to the square 
mile ; the thinnest the Black Sea government (20J per sq. m.), 
Terek (31), and Kars (39). Of the total population 3,725,543 
lived in northern C^iucasia and 5,564,547 in Transcaucasia 
(including Daghestan). In the latter territorial division there 
exists a great disproportion between the sexes, namely, to every 
100 males only 86 females ; indeed in the Black Sea government 
there are only 65*5 females to every 100 males. Ethnologically 
the population belongs to a great variety of races. The older 
authonties asserted that these numbered as many as 150, or even 
300 ; the more recent researches of Baron P. V. Uslar, F. Anton 
von Schiefner, IZagursky, and others have greatly reduced this 
number ; but even then there are not less than fifty represented. 

According to the languages spoken the populations of Caucasia 
admit of being classified as follows,^ according to Senator N. 
Trointsky, president of the Russian Census Committee for 1897. 


Aryans 
Slavs 

Great Russians 
Little Russians 
White Russians 
Poles . 

Germans 
Greeks 
Rumanians 
French and Italians 
Lithuanians 

Lithuanians proper 
Letts. 

Iranians 
Persians 
Talyshes 
Tates . 

Ossetes 
Kurds . 

Armenians 
Gypsies . 

Skmitbs 
Jews 

Chaldaeans (Ai.sor.s) 
Ural-Altaians 
Finns 

Eslhonians 
Turho-Tatars 
Tatars 

Osmanli Turks 
Nogai Tatars 
Turkomans 
Bashkirs 
Chuvashes . 

Kirghiz 
Sarts . 

Karachais . 
Kumyks 
Kara-papaks 
Kalmucks . 
Caucasians 


4,901,412 


46.739 


1.902,142 


3.183.870 


47.391 

100,299 

7.232 

L435 

6,687 


3x5.695 


99,836 
1,116,461 

3.041 

40,498 

5.353 

7.422 

1,879,908 


2.439.071 
Gur- 


Geor^ans (including Imeretians, 

ians, Svanetians. Lazes, Mingrel- 

Ians, &c.). 

Circassians 

Cherkesses (Adigheh) and Kabardians 
Abkhasians 
Chechens 
Chechens proper 
Ingushes ■ . 

Kistines 
Lesghians 
Avaro*Andian8 
Darghis 
Kui^ 

Udins . . 

Others 


2.332.453 


* 74 . 3*8 


f ■ 
7 ^ 


600,514 




1.829.793 

1.305.463 

19.642 

25.117 


5.121 

I.511 

13.929 

34.994 

95.056 

171.716 


4,281 

1.309.785 

I39.419 

64,048 

24.522 

953 

4 H 

98 

X58 

27.222 

83.408 
29,902 

14.409 


144,847 

72,103 

236,496 

47.409 

423 

212,692 

130.209 

259.223 

.7,100 

91.300 


. . HondeXempiredeRussie, 
ed. N. Trointsky (St Petersburg. Z905, a vols.), in RiiiMEbui and French. 

* Although the Ingushes speak a Chechen dialect, they have 
reoentiy been proved to be, anthropologically, quite a distinct race. 


Religion , — ^Most of the Russians and the Geoigians belong to 
the Orthodox Glireek Church (over 4,000,000 in all) ; but con- 
siderable numbers (estimated at nearly 122,000, though in reality 
probaUy a good many more) ore Nonconformists of different 
denominations. The (^rgian Lazes are, however, Mussulmans. 
The Armenians are Christians, mostly of the national Gregorian 
Church (979,566), though 34,000 are Roman Catholics. The 
Caucasian races (except the Gregorians^), together with the Turks 
and Tatars, are Mussulmans of ^e Sunnite sect (2,021,300), and 
the Iranian races mostly Mussulm^s of the Shiite sect (884,100!. 
The Kalmucks and other Mongolic tribes are Lamaists (20,300), 
and some of the Kurds profess the peculiar tenets of the 
Yezids. 

Industries , — ^ilie principal occupation of the settled inhabitants 
is agriculture and of the nomadic the breeding of live stock, 
including camels. The cultivation of the soil is, however, 
attended in many parts with great difficulties owing to the 
scanty rainfall and the very primitive implements still in use, 
and in the valley of the Kura heavy losses are frequently incurred 
from depredations by locusts. But where irrigation is employed 
the yield of crops is excellent. Rye and wheat are the most im- 
portant crops harvested in northern C)aucasia, but oats, barley 
and maize are also cultivated, whereas in Transcaucasia the 
principal crops are maize, rice, tobacco and cotton. The rice is 
grown chiefly in the valley of the Kura and in Lenkoran ; the 
tobacco in the Rion valley and on the Black Sea coastlands, also 
to some extent in Kuban ; and the cotton in the eastern provinces. 
Various kinds of fodder crops are grown in Transcaucasia, such 
as hay, rye -grass and lucerne. It is estimated that nearly 

54.000 acres are under vineyards in northern Caucasia and some 

278.000 acres in Transcaucasia, the aggregate yield of wine being 
30 million gallons annually. The best wme grows in Kakhetia, 
a district lying north-east and east of Tiflis ; this district alone 
yields nearly 8 million gallons annually. Large numbers of 
mulberry trees are planted for rearing silkworms, especially in 
Kutais, Erivan, Elisavetpol (Nukha) and Baku (Shemakha) ; 
the groves occupy nearly 150,000 acres, and the winding of the 
silk gives employment to large numbers of the population. 
Melons and water-melons are also important objects of cultiva- 
tion. Sunflowers are very extensively grown for oil in the 
government of Kuban and elsewhere, and also some flax. 
Liquorice is an article of export. Many varieties of fruit 
are grown, especially good being the apricots, peaches, walnuts 
and hazel nuts. A limited area (not more ^an 1150 acres) 
of the Black Sea coast between Sukhum-kaleh and Batum is 
planted with the tea-shrub, which succeeds very well. In the 
same district bamboos, ramie-fibre and attar (otto) of roses 
are cultivated. 

The mining industry is growing rapidly in importance in spite of 
costly and deficient means of communication, want of capital, 
and lack of general initiative. So far the principal developments 
of the industry have been in the governments of Kutais, Batum, 
Elisavetpol and Kuban. Copper ore is extracted above the 
Mui^l river (some 30 m. south of Batum), at Akhtala south of 
Tiflis, and at Kcdabek in Elisavetpol ; manganese to a consider- 
ably greater extent (over 400,000 tons annually) at Chiaturi in 
the Kvirila valley in Kutais. Steam coal of good quality is 
rq>orted to exist about 30 m. inland from the q>en roadstead of 
Ochemchiri in Kutais, but it is not mined. About 50,000 tons of 
coal of very poor quality are, however, extracted annually, and the 
same quantity of salt in the Armenian highlands and in Kuban. 
Snudl quantities of quicksilver, sulphur and iron are obtained. 
But all these are insignificant in comparison with the mineral oil 
industry of Baku, which in normal times yields annually between 
ten and eleven million tons of crude oil (naphtiia). A good deal 
of this is transported by gravitation from Baku to Batum on the 
Black Sea by means of a pipe laid overland. The refined oil is 
exported as kerosene or petroleum, the heavier refuse {nuutut) is 
used as fuel. Naphtha is also obtained, though in muc^ smaller 
quantities, in Terek and Kubcm, in Tiflis and Daghesti^ 
Numerous mineral springs (chiilylmte and Sulphurous) exist 
both north and south of the Caub^us ranges, e,g, at Pyatigorsk, 
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Zfa^snovodsk^ Essentuki, and Kislovodsk in Ter ek^ and at 
Tiflis, Abbastuman and Borzhom in the government of 
Tiflis. 

Manufacturing industry is confined to a few articles and 
commodities, such as cement, tea, tin cans (for oil), cotton goods, 
oil refineries, tobacco factories, flour-milk, silk-winding mills 
(especially at Shusha and Jebrall in the south of EHsavetpol), 
distilleries and breweries. On the other hand, the domestic in- 
dustries are extensively carried on and exhibit a high degree of 
tedinical skill and artistic taste. Carpets (especially at Shusha), 
silk, cotton and woollen goods, felts and fur cloaks are made, 
and small arms in Daghestan and at Tiflis, Nukha and Sukhum- 
kaleh ; silversmitlis’ work at Tiflis, Akhaltsikh and Kutais ; 
pottery at Elisavetpol and Shusha; leather shoe-making at 
Alexandropoi, Nukha, Elisavetpol, Shusha and Tiflis ; saddlery 
at Sukhum-kdeh and Ochemchiri on the Black Sea and at Temir- 
khan-shura in Daghestan ; and copper work at Derbent and 
Alexandropoi. But industries of every description were most 
seriously crippled by the spirit of turbulence and disorder which 
manifested itself throughout Transcaucasia in the years 1904- 
1906, accentuated as they were further by the outbreak of the 
long-rooted racial enmities between the Armenians and the Tatars, 
especially at Baku in 1905. 

Commerce , — ^The exports tlirough the Black Sea ports of 
Batum, Poti and Novo-rossiysk average in value a little over 
3^10,000,000 annually, though showing a tendency to increase 
slightly. By far the most important commodity is petroleum, 
fully one-half of the total value. In addition large quantities are 
shipped at Baku direct for the Volga and the Transcaspian port 
of Krasnovodsk. The export that comes next in value is silk, 
and after it may be named wheat, barley, manganese ore, maize, 
wool, oilcake, carpets, rye, oats, liquorice and timber. The 
import trade reaches nothing like the same value, and what there 
is IS confined almost entirely to Batum. The annual average 
value may be put at not quite £2,000,000, machinery and tin-plate 
being a long way the most important items. There is further a 
small transit trade through Transcaucasia from Persia to the 
value of less than half a million sterling annually, and chiefly in 
carpets, cocoons and silk, wool, rice and boxwood ; and further 
a sea-borne trade between Persia and Caucasian ports (Baku 
and Petrovsk) to the value of over ij millions sterling in 
all. The very extensive internal trade with Russia can only be 
mentioned. 

Railways , — ^The principal approach to Caucasia from Russia by 
rail is the line that runs from Rostov-on-Don to Vladikavkaz at 
the foot of the central Caucasus range. Thence, or rather from 
the junction of Beslan, 14 m. north of Vladikavkaz, the main line 
proceeds east to Petrovsk on the Caspian, and from Petrovsk 
skirts the shore southwards as far as Baku, the distance from 
Vladikavkaz to Baku being 414 m. This railway, together with 
the driving roads over the Caucasus mountains via the Mamison 
pass (the Ossetic military road) and the Darial pass (the Georgian 
military road), and the route across the Black Sea to Poti or 
Batum are the chief means of communication between southern 
Russia and Transcaucasia. Baku and Batum (also Poti) are 
connected by another main line, 560 m. long, which traverses 
the valleys of the Kura and the Rion, south of the Caucasus. 
Fnom Tiflis, nearly midway on this, last line, a railway proceeds 
south as far as Erivan (234 m.), with a brandi to Kars (48 m.). 
The Erivan line is being continued into Persia, namely, to 
Tabriz via Julfa on the Aras. 

History, the ancient Greeks Caucasia, and the mighty 
range which dominates it, were a region of mystery and romance. 
It was there that they placed the scene of the suflerings of Prome- 
theus {tHii Aeschylus, Prometheus Vincius), and there, in the 
land bt Colchis, which corresponds to the valley of the Rion, that 
they sent the AigonaUts to fetch the golden fleece. Outside the 
domain of myth, the earlie8t><x>iinexkm of the Greeks with that 
part of the World would appe^ to hayeibeen through the mari- 
titneool(mies,ai]ch as Dioscmias, whSd> lha Mileiiagia iou^ on 
the Blade Sea coast in the 7th century bx; ' For more than 
tfTD thouftand years thtmost powerful state in Caucasia was that 
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of Georgia the authentic history of which b^ins with its 
submission to . Alexander the Great in 323 b.c. The southern 
portion of Transcaucasia fell during the ist century b.c. under 
the sway of Armenia, and with that country passed under the 
don^ion of Rome, and so eventually of the Eastern empire. 
Duii)^ the 3rd century a.d. Georgia and Armenia were invaded 
and in great part occupied by the Khazars, and then for more 
than a thousand years the mountain fastnesses of this lK)rder- 
land between Europe and Asia were the refuge, or the resting- 
place, of successive waves of migration, as people after people 
and tribe after tribe was compelled to give way to the pressure 
of stronger races harassing them in the rear. The Huns, for 
instance, and the Avans appeared in the 6th century, and the 
Mongols in the 13th. In the loth century bands of Varangians 
or Russified Scandinavians sailed out of the Volga and coasted 
along the Caspian until they had doubled the Apsheron peninsula, 
when they landed and captured Barda, the chief town of Caucasian 
Albania. 

But, apart from Georgia, historical interest in Caucasia centres 
in the long and persistent attempts which the Russians made 
to conquer it, and the heroic, though unavailing, resistance 
offered by the mountain races, more especiaUy the Circassian 
and Lesghian tribes. Russian aggression b^an somewhat 
early in the 1 8th century, when Peter the Great, establishing 
his base at Astrakhan on the Volga, and using the Caspian for 
bringing up supplies and munitions of war, captured Derbent 
from the Persians in 1722, and Baku in the following year. 
But these conquests, with others made at the expense of Persia, 
were restored to tbe latter power after Peter’s death, a dozen 
years later. At that period the Georgians were divided into 
various petty principalities, the chief of which were Imeretia 
and Geoiigia (Kharthlia), owing at times a more or less shadowy 
allegiance to the sultan of the Ottoman Turks at Constantinople. 
In 1770, during the course of a war between Russia and Turkey, 
the Russians crossed over the Caucasus and assisted the Imere- 
tians to resist the Turks, and from the time of the ensuing peace 
of Kuchuk-kainarji the Georgian principalities looked to their 
powerful northern neighbour as their protector against the 
southern aggressors the Turks. In 1 783 George XIII., prince of 
Georgia and Mingrelia, formally put himself under the suzerainty 
of Russia, and after his death Georgia was converted (1801) 
into a Russian province. The same fate overtook Imeretia nine 
years later. Meanwhile the Russians had also subdued the 
Ossetes (1802) and the Lesghian tribes (1803) of the middle 
Caucasus. By the peace of Gulistan in 1813 Persia ceded ito 
Russia several districts in eastern Caucasia, from Lenkoran 
northwards to Derbent. Nevertheless the memntain tribes who 
inhabited the higher parts of the Caucasus were still independent, 
and their subjugation cost Russia a sustained effort of thirty 
years, during the course of which her military commanders were 
more than once brought almost to the point of despair by the 
tenacity, the devotion and the adroitness and daring which the 
mountaineers displayed in a harassing guerilla warfare. The 
animating spirit of their resistance was Shamyl (Samuel), a 
chief and priest of the Lesghians, who, a Mahommedan, pro- 
claimed a **holy war” against the ” infidel ” aggressors. At 
first the Russians were able to continue their policy of conquest 
and annexation without serious check. After acquiring the 
northern edge of the Armenian plateau, partly from Persia in 
i8a8 and partly from Turkey in 1829, Russia crushed a rising 
which had broken out in the Caspian coast districts of Daghestan 
on the north of the Caucasus. This took place during the years 
1831^-1832. The next seven years were occupied with the sub- 
jugation of the Abkhasians, along the Black coast, and of 
other Circassiain tribes in the west. Meanwhile Shamyl had' 
roused the Lesghian tribes ifarffier east and begun his twenty 
years’ struggle; for freedom, a struggle which called forth tbe 
sympathy and achniiation of nearly whole of Europe. More 
than once he escaped, in a manner that seemed little short of 
marvellous, out of the hands of the Russians when tfiey held him 
dosefy invested in some mountain fastness, as at Him^ in 1831, 
«t Akhtdgo in i^8j9, and again at the same stronghold in 1849- 
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The geneml who at last broke the back of the long opposition of 
the prophet«ohief of the Lesghkns was Ptinoe Baryatinsky, who 
after three years of strenuous warfare succeeded in capturing 
Shamyl’s stronrtold of Weden, and then in surroundii^ that 
chieftain himself on the inaccessible rocky platform of Gunib 
in the heart of D^hestan. There the hitherto indomitable 
champion of Caucasian independenoe was forced to surrender to 
the Russians on the 6th of September 1859. Nevertheless the 
spirit of resistance in these stufa^m mountaineers was not finally 
broken until 1864, when the Russians eventually stilled all op- 
position in the diChcult valleys and glens of the western Caucasus. 
But this was followed, during the next fourteen yearn, by the 
wholesale emigtation of thousands upon thousands of Circassians, 
who sought an asylum in Turkish territory, leaving their native 
renon almost uninhabited and desolate, a condition from which 
it has not recovered even at the present day. During the Russo- 
Toridsh War of 1877-78 the self-exiled Circassians and other 
Caucasian mountaineers, supported by a force of 14,000 Turks, 
made a determined attempt to wrest their native glens from the 
piower of Russia ; but, after suffering a severe defeat at the hands 
of Geneml Alkhasov, the Turks withdrew, and were accompanied 
1 ^ some 30,000 Abkhasians, who settled in Asia Minor. A few 
months later the Lesghians in Daghestan, who had risen in 
revolt, were defeated and their country once more reduced to 
obedience. By the ensuing peace of Adrianople, Russia still 
further enlatged her Transcaucasian territories by the acquisition 
of the districts of Kars, Batum and Ardahan. After a peaceful 
period of a quarter of a century the Armenian subjects of 
Russia in Transcaucasia were filled with bitterness and discontent 
by the confiscation of the properties of their national (Gregorian) 
church by the Russian treasury. Nor were their feelings more 
than half allayed by the arrangement which made their ecdesias- 
tks salaried officers of the Russian state. This feiment of unrest, 
which was provoked in the years I9o3--t904, was exacerbated 
in the winters that followed by the renewed outbreak of the 
century-long racial feud between the Tatars and the Armenians at 
Baku and other places. In fact, nearly the whole of the region 
between the Caucasus and the Perso-l>atkish frontier on the 
south, from the Caspian Sea on the one side to the Black Sea on 
the other, was embroiled in a civil war of ihe most s^uinary 
and ruthless chamcter, the inveterate racial animosities of the 
combatants being in both cases inflamed by rdigious fanaticism. 
Oomplete anarchy prevailed at die worst centres of disorder, as 
Baku and Batum, the imperial authorities being more powerless 
to preserve even the semblance of order than they were in the 
interior of Russia. Many of the oil wells at Baku were burned, 
and massacres took place at that town, at Shusha, at Erivan, 
at Tiffis, at Batum, at Jebrail and at other An end was 

put to these disorders only by the mutual agreement of the two 
contestants, alike honiffed and exhausted by the fferee outburst 
of lesion, in September 1905, (j- T. Ba.) 

OAVOUlSBS, a mountain rar^e of Asia, who&y within the 
Russian empire, stretching north-west to south-east from the 
Strait of Kerch (between the Black Sea and Sea of Azov) to the 
Caspian Sea, over a length of 900 m., with a breadth varying 
from 30 to 140 m. In its geneml character and conformation the 
Caucasus presents a closer analogy with the Pyrmeu ttian with 
the Alps. Its general uniformity of dimctihn, its comparatividy 
narrow width, and its well-defftied limits towards both south and 
north are all features Which it has in fxmimon with the former. 
The range of the Caucasus, like that of the Pyrenees, maintains 
for cbn^erable distances a hj|j^ average elevation, and is not 
cleft by deep trenches, ftwmingfgaatural passes across the raiige, 
such as arecommon in the Alps. bothiangea, too, someof the 
highest summits stand on s^rs main raonge, «it on the 
mahi range itself ; as Mont rerdMk^aladetta tse socKdi of the 
main ba^bone of the Pytotte^ jI|m Elbrua and Kasbek, 
Dykh-uu, Kosktan-tau, JanMN^ amongst 

the loftiest peaks of die tm a aubsidkry raisge 

uiinii Ilf 111! jiiim iiiiil liinin ih inu On 

the other hand, it is intetoSirib| to the arraagemait of 

the drainage waters of die ^liMmsut ^i||^ of the Alps. In 


both orographical systems the principal riveri> start nearfy aD 
together from a central nucleus, and in both cases they radiate 
to opposite quarters of the compass ; but whereas in the Alps 
the Rhone and the Rhine, flowing south-west and north-east 
rm^ectivdy, follow longitudinal valleys, and the Aar and the 
Ticino, flowing north-west and south-east respectively, follow 
transverse valleys, in the Caucasus the streams which flow 
south-west and north-east, namely, the headwaters of the 
Rion and the Terek, travel along transverse valleys, and 
those of the Kura and the Kub&, flowing south-east and 
north-west respectively, traverse longitudinal valleys. For 
purposes of description it is convenient to consider the range 
in four sections, a western, a middle with two subsections, and 
an eastern. 

I. WsstXRN CAitcasus. This section, extending from the 
Strait of Kerch to Mount Elbruz in 42*^ 40' £., is over 420 m. 
long, and runs parallel to the north-east coast of the Black Sea 
and at only a short distance from it. Between the main range 
and the sea there intervene at least two parallel ranges separat^ 
by deep glens, and behind it a third subsidiary parallel range, 
likewise separated by a deep trough-like valley, and known as 
the Bokovoi Khrebet. All these ranges are shorn through trans- 
versely by numerous glens and gorges, and, the rainfall being 
heavy and die exposure favourable, they are densely clothed 
with vegetation. Many of the spurs or broken segments of ranges 
thus formed abut steeply upon the Black Sea, so that dus 
littoral region is on the whole very rugged and not readily 
accessible, especially as the general elevations are considerable. 
The seaward flanking ranges run up to 4000 ft. and more, and in 
many places shoot out cliffs which overhang the coast some 
2000-3000 ft. sheer, while the main range gradually ascends to 
10,000-12,000 ft. as it advances eastwards, the principal peaks 
being Fisht (8040 ft.), Oshten (9210 ft.), Shuguz (10,640 ft.), and 
Psysh (12,4^5 ft.). And whereas the main range is built up of 
hard eruptive or aystalline rocks, the subsidiary chains are 
composed of softer (Cretaceous and Tertiary) laminated fonna- 
tions) which easily become disintegrated and dislocated. The 
snow-line runs here at about 9000 it. on the .bftiest summits, and 
east of Oshten the crest of the main range is capped with 
perpetual snow and carries many hanging glaciers, while larger 
glaciers creep down the principal v^leys. The passes lie at 
relatively great altitudes and are few in number, so that 
although the northern versants of the various ranges all have 
a toiembly gentle slope, communication between the Black 
Sea and the valley of the Kuban, and the low steppe country 
beyond, is the reverse of easy. The more important passes, 
proceeding from west to east, are Pshekh (5435 ft.) west of 
Oshten, and Shetlib (6060 ft.) east of Oslrten, Pseashka 
(6S80 ft.) east of Shuguz, Sandiar (7990 ft.) west of Psysh; 
and between the last-named mountain and Elforuz, facilitating 
communication between Sukhum-Kaleh (and the coast as 
far as Poti) and the upper valley of the Kuban, are the 
passes of Marukh (11,500 ft), Klukhor (9450 Nakhar 

(9615 ft.). 

sewthern exposure of this littoral region, the 
shelter afforded against the bitter winds of the north by the 
lofty Caucasus range, and the copious rainfaU dl combine to 
foster a luxuriant and abundant vege^ion. The most dis- 
tinguishing feature of the flora of this region is the predominance 
of arborescent growths ; fiwrests oover in fact 56% of the area, 
and are not only dense but laced together with climbing and 
twining {flants. The oommofiest species of trees are as 
grow in central Europe, naiiwly,ash, fir, pine, beech, acacia, 
mapk. birch, box, chestnut, laiu’el, lx>]in-oak, poplar, ehn, fime, 
yew, eider, willow, oak. The coromon box is ts^iaUy pr^alent, 
but the pneponckratiiig species ane Ctm^trae, including the 
Omeawen speoio Fhms >kai^ensis and jP. inufftis. The coot- 
monest firs hue Abits nordmaamm and A. ariifimas. There am 
two native fmAktu and 6 * smsiOafioaa. A great 

mAetf of shnsha jpow on thtoee dopes of tte westm Chucasui^ 
chiefly the fidtowhig species, several of which are indig^us— 
Rkodddmdim fontiam, Amdam pmSwe, ArisMaUa moffni, Aima 
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tmencanttf Ctphaktriu tatanea, CotaneasUr fy^tuanikay CUtrus 
awantiuniy Diospyr^s iibenum, Fictts caned, lUictum omsatuiH, 
Ligdstrumcaucasieum, Pmntca granaium, PMadelfikus caranartus, 
Pyrus salictfMa, Rhus toHnus wcid six species of Viburnum^ 
A^tk plants thrive exeellentljr and occur in great variety. 
The following purely Caucasian species cdso grow on the ooaet^ 
five species of spwwort, three of saxifrage/ 

HHascared caucasica, EcktHops raddeanus, Hedera colchioa, HeUe~ 
barus caucasica Btkd Peueddanum caucasicum. Here too are 
found many of the more beautiful open-air dowering plants of 
a sltirubby character^ e.g. magnolia, azalea, camellia, begonia 
and paulownia. Among the cultivated trees and shrubs the 
most valuable economically are the vine, peach, pomegranate, 
fig, olive {up to 1500 ft. above sea-level), chestnut, apricot, apple, 
pear, plum, cherry, melon, tea (on the coast between Sukhum- 
Kaleh and Batum), maize (yielding the staple food of the mhabi- 
tmts), wheat (up to 6000 ft ), potatoes, peas, currants, cotton, 
Hoe, colza and tobacco. Before the Russian conquest the native 
inhabitants of this region were Kabardians, Circassians (Ad^eh) 
and Abkhasians, also a Circassian race. But half a million of 
these people being Mahommedans, and refusing to submit to 
the yoke of Christian Russia, emigrated into Turkish territory 
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between 1864 and 1878, and the country where they had lived 
remained for the most part nnoocupied until after the begiimiQg 
of the 2oth century. Then, however, the Russian government 
held out inducements to setUers, and these have been responded 
to by Russians, Greeks, Armenians and Rumanians, bat the 
process of repeopling the long deserted territory is slow and 
difficult. The coast-line is remarkably regular, there being no 
deep bays and few seaports. The best accommodation that 
them latter afford consists of more or less open roadsteads, « .g. 
Novo-rossiysk, Gelcnjik, An^, Sukhum -Kaleh, Poti and 
Batum. Along the coast a string of summer bathing resorts is 
spriiufing up similar to those that dot the south-east coast of 
the (^imea. The most promising of these little seaside places 
are Anapa, Geienjik and Gagry. 

2. Middle Caucasus; (a) Western Half, — ^This sub-section, 
with a length of 200 m., reaches from Mount Elbruz to Kasbek 
and the Pass of Darial. It contains the loftiest summits of the 
entire range, fully a dozen exceeding Mont Blanc in altitude (see 
table below). 

In addition to the peaks enumerated in the table, the following 
also exist between Elorus and Kasbek all exceeding 13,000 ft. in 
altitnde : Dong-oeenghi, 14.2651 ft. ; Kurmychi. 13.310 ft. ; Ullu- 

kara-tau. 14,070 ft.; Jsdlyk, 17.780 ft.; 
Sarikol-bashi. 13,965 ft. ; Dumala-tau, 
14.9^0 ft.; Sugan-tau. 14.730 ft.; 
Tiutiu-bashi. 14.500 ft ; Nnamkaam, 
13.975 ft-; Zurungal, 13,915 ft-J 
Mala - tau, 14.950 ft. ; Tiutiun - tau, 
15,115 ft; Khrumkol-tau, 14,653 ft; 
Bubis-khokh, 14,500 ft.; Giulchi. 
14.680 ft ; Doppakh, 14,240 ft. ; Nak- 
hashbita-khokh. 14,405 ft. ; Shan- 
khokh, 14.335 ft. ; Misnirghi-tau (W. 
peak). 16.4x0 ft ; Fytnargyn - tau, 
33.790 ft ; Gezeh-tau. 14,140 ft. ; and 
Kaitber, 14.460 ft. 

The crest of the main range runs 
continuously at an altitude exceed- 
ing jo, 000 ft., but even it is surpassed 
in elevation by the secondary range 
to the north, the Bokovoi Khrebet. 
These two ranges are connected by 
more than half a dozen short trans- 
verse spurs or necks, enclosing as 
many cirques or high cauldron glens. 
Besides the Bokovoi Khrebet several 
other short subsidiary ranges branch 
off from the main range at acute 
angles, lifting up high montane glens 
between them ; for instance, the two 
ranges in Svanetia, which divide, the 
one the river (glen) Ingur from the 
river (glen) Tskhenis-Tskhali, and the 
other the river (glen) Tskhenis- 
Tskhali from the rivers (glens) 
Lechkbumand Racha. Down all these 
glens glacier streams descend, until 
they an opportunity to pierce 
through the flanking ranges, which 
they do in deep and picturesque 
gorges, and then race down the 
northern slopes of the mountains to 
enter the Terek or the Kubafi, or 
down the southern versant to join 
the Rion or the Kura. Amongst all 
these high glens there is a remark- 
able absmee of lakes and waterfalls ; 
ndr lore there down in the krwet 
valleys at the foot of the mountains, 
as one would naturally eEpect in a 
region so extensively glaciated, any 
sheets of water corresjpfmding to the 
Swiss lakes. In this section of the 
Caucasus the loftiest peaks do not 


List of Peaks in the west central Caucasus, with their altitudes, names and dates of mountaineers 

who have climbed them. 


Altitude 
in Feet. 

By whom ascended. 

Date. 

*8,345 

D. W. Preihfield, A. W. Moore and C. Tucker 

1868 

18.465 

F. C. Grove, H. Walker and F. Gardiner 

1874 

1889 

C. P, Woolley 

14,600 

G. Merzbacher and L. Purtscheller 

1890 

Donkin and H. Fox 

1888 


Helbling, Reichert and Weber 

1903 

13.195 

Ficker, W. R. Rickmers, Scheck and Wigner 

1903 

12,580 

Schuster and Wigner 

1903 

13.055 

Schuster and Wigner 

1903 

12.185 

Rolleston and Longstaff 

1903 

x888 

»5>400 

Cockin 

15.4X0 

Helbling. Schulze, Reichert. Schuster and 
Weber 

1903 

, , 

Distel. Leuchs and Pfann 

*903 

12.495 

Grove, Walker and Gardiner 

1874 

11.739 

Ccdlier, Solly and Newmarch 

1894 

12,500 

Fres^ield 

1887 

1888 

14.700 

Cockin and H. W. Holder 

14.170 

Helbling, Reichert, Schulze and Weber 

Distel, Leuchs and Pfann 

1903 

14,010 

1903 

13,800 

Rollestcm and Lonptafi 

Holder. Cockin and Woolley 

1903 

14.333 

1896 

13.970 

Merzbacher and Purtscheller 

1890 

15.IJ5 

Rolleston and Longstaff 

\rd 

15.940 

C T. Dent and Donkin 

13.920 

Preshfield 

1887 

Merzbacher and Purtscheller 

1890 

16,295 

Holder and Woolley 

1888 

16.525 

Cockin 

1888 

Merzbacher and Purtscheller 

1890 

W. peak, 


16,660 

Helbling, Reichert, Schulze and Weber 

2903 

1888 

17,040 

Cockin 

14.855 

Woolley 

1S89 

15.330 

V. Sella 

1886 

17.030 

Cockin, Holder and Woolley 

x886 

16,875 

WooUey 

x888 

16,330 

WooUey 

1889 

14.170 

Dent ajM WopUey 

1895 

13.575 

V. Sella 

18^ 

13.575 

Holder and Cockin 

1890 

X4*a95 

Holder and Cockin 

1890 

i3.)*75: 

Holder and Cockin 

x8^ 


V.Scha 

18^ 

Freshffeld, Moore and Tucker 

1868 

P 9 

Wdolley 

1889 

99 

Mersbacher 

1890 


V. Salto 

1896 

*5,670 

Merzbacher 

1890 

*3-«45 

'Fiheshfield and Powell 

18^ 

*3.*55 

V. Sella . 

1889 


Mersbacher and Purtscheller ^ 

1890 

1884 


M.deD6chy , 


Name of Peak. 


Elbrus, E. peak 
Elbruz. W. peak 

#1 »> 

Donguz-orun , 


Shtavler 
Ledosht-tau 
Hevai . 
Lakra-tau . 
Dshba. N.E. peak 
Ushba. S.W. peak 

Ushba, both peaks 
Siiltran-kol-ba^i 
Bak . . . 

Gulba 

Salynan-bashi 
Shikildi-tau 
Bshedukh 
UUu-tau-ehana 
Adyr-su-bashi 
SuUu-kol-bashi 
Tikhtengeu . 
Gestola . . 

Tetnuld . . 


Adiah or Katuyn-tau 
Janga-tau, E. peak 


Janga-tau, 
peaks 
Sluara .. 


E. and W. 


Ullu-auz . . . . 

Dykh-tau^ . . 

Koshtan-tau * . 
MSshirghi-tau. £. peak 
. . . • . 

Tsikhvarga. £. peak . 

W. peak . 
KsMom-khokh or 
Burdshida . . . 

Adai-khokb . . . 

TepU - * - . - 

Kksbek . 


Giinarai-khokb • • 

Lana . N. peak . . 

laila. ihiddle peak . 
Laila. S. peak « « 

Xliamkbakhi-khcM 


Form^y the Kodltan-tau. 


* Formerly the Dykh-tau. 
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as a rule rise cm tfae main range^ but in many cases on the short 
spurs that link it with the Bokovoi Khrebet and other subsidiary 
ranges. 

The cefutral chain of the Caucasus/* writes Mr Douglas W, 
Freshiield,^ ** consists of a number of short parallel or curved horse- 
shoe ridges, crowned with rocky peaks and enclosing basins filled by 
the of great glaciers. . . . On either side of the main chain 

the same succession is repeated, with one im^rtant difference. Oh 
the north the schists come first, sometimes rising into peaks and 
ridges in a state of rliin . . . but more often worn to rolling downs j 
then the limestone range— writing-desk mountains that turn their 
Steep fronts to the central spows ; lastly low Cretaceous foothills^ 
that sink softly into the steppe. But on the south side the crystal- 
line rocks are succeeded by a broad belt of slates, as to the age of 
which the evidence is at present conflicting and the opinion of 
geologists divided. East of Adai-khokh, by what seems a strange 
freak of nature; the granitic [main] range is rpnt over and over again 
to its base by gorges, the watershed beitig transferred to the parallel 
chain of clay ^ . . which has followed it from the Black Sea; 
attaining oil its way the height of 1 3:400 ft. in the I^aila, and limiting 
the great parallel basins of the Rkm, iagur and Skenis Shall 
[=Tskhenis-Tskhali] ...” ” At the base of the central core of the 
chain spread (to the north) broad, smooth, grassy downs, the pastures 
of the Turk and the Ossete. . . . Their ridges attain to gooo to 
10,000 ft. They are composed of friable crystalline schists. ... 
Beyond these schists rises a broken wall of limestone, cleft to the 
base by gorges, through which flow the mountain torrents, and 
capped by pale precipitous battlements, which face the central 
chain at a height of 11,000 to 12,000 ft. Beyond, again, lies a Viroad 
furrow, or * longitudinal fold,' as geologists call it. parallel to the 
ridges, and then rises the; last elevation, a belt of low calcareous 
hills, on which, here and there among the waves of beech forest, 
purple or blue with distance, a white cliff retains its local colour, and 
shines like a patch of fresh snow. Beyond, once more , beyond, 
spreads the SeWhian steppe, not the dead level of Lombardy, but 
an expanse of long low modulations, which would be reckoned hills 
in our home counties, seamed by long shining ribbons, which mark 
the courses of the tributaries of the Terek. ... Southwards too, 
immediately under the snows, we find ‘ crystalline schists/^ smooth 
grassy heights, separated by shallow trenches, which form the lesser 
undulations of the three basins, the drei Langenhochtkdler Imeritiens 
of Dr Radde. These basins or ‘ longitudinal folds ’ are enclosed on 
the south by the long high ridge of dark slates, which extends 
parallel to the crystalline {main] chain from the neiehbonrhood of 
Sukhum-Kale to the Krestovaya Gora [pass of Darialj. Behind this 
slate crest spreads a confused multitude of hills, Jurassic and Cre- 
taceous in their formation. ... Their outer edge, distant some 
30 to 40 m. from the snows, is marked' by a limestone belt, lower and 
less continuous than that on the north, wliich frames the gorges of 
the Rion, and rises in the Kuamli (6352 ft.) and Nakarala ^4774 ft.) 
near Kutais. its best known elevations.” 2 it may be added that, 
south of the central watershed, the strata, both Mesozoic and 
Palaeozoic, arc compressed, crumpled, faulted and frequently over- 
folded, with their apices pointing to the south. 

Gl^cms.—M a rule the snow-line runs at 9500 to 10,000 ft. 
on the northern face and looo it. higher on the southern face. 
It is estimated that there are in all over nine hundred glaciers 
in this section ol the range, and although they often rival those 
of the Alps in size, they do not descend generally to sucji low 
altitudes as the latter. The best-known are the Bezingi or Ullu, 
between Dykh-tau and Janga-tau, io| m long, covering an 
ai«a of 51 sq. m,, and descending to 6535 ft. above searlevel; 
Leksyr, situated south of Adyr-su-bashi, 7J m, long, 19 sq. m. 
in area, and creeping down, to as low as 5690 ft., tins being the 
lowest point to whi<^ any glacier descends on the south side of 
the range ; Tseya or Zea, deapending 6 m.from the Adai-khokh 
to an.^titude of 6730 ft* ; Kar^om, from the same mountain, 
9I iiL long, 14 sq. m. in area and reaching down to 5790 ft., 
the lowest on the north iside; By^ydorak or Devdorak, from 
Kasbek, 2 J m. long, its lowerepd, at 753oit. ; Khaldeh or Geresho, 
4i .m. long, from Shkara and Janga-tau ,v Tuyber from Tetnuld, 
6i m. long, area, ai sq. m., andirwhing down to 6565 ft. ; Tsanner 
or ^nner, the sam« length imd the same but stopping short . 
240. ft. higher, likewisegpven by Tetniua ; while between that 
peaki Ad^h and GestpJa originates the Adish or Lardkhat 
glacier^ 5 m. lo^ and .terniioating at 7450 ft. The total area 
covered by glagie^s in the fi^ei^tral Caucasus is estimated at 625 
to 650 sq. the longest being Maliev on Kasbek, 36 m. 
long ; but according tp the invjSat^tions>nf M. Rossikov ^veral 

' C0«kkiftia'<2nd ed.« 1902). i. 30-31. 
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of the laigest glaciers, are slvinking ^or retreating, the Tsqya 
at the rate of soznMhi^ like 40-45 ft per annum, a 

is in this section that the entire mountain system 
is zuueowest, and here^ it is* that (apart from the '^ gate ” at 
Derbent dose beside the Caspian) principal means of^com- 
munication exist between north and south, between the Steppes 
of Southern Russia and the highlands of Armenia and Asia, Minor. 
These means of communication are the passes of Darial and 
Mamison. Over the former, which . lies immediately east of 
Kasbek, runs the Georgian military road (made 1811-1864) 
from Vladikaykaz to Tihis, cutting through the mountains by 
a gorge (8 m* long) of singular beauty, shut in by precipitous 
mountain walls nearly 6000 ft. high, ard so narrow that there is 
only just room for the carriage-road and the brawling river 
Terek side by side. The pass by which this road crosses the 
main range, farther;, south, is known as the Krestovaya Gora 
(Mountain of the Cross) and lies 7805 ft. above sea-level. The 
Mamison Pass, over which runs the O^etic military road (made 
passable for vehicles in 1889) from the Terek (below Vladikavkaz) 
to Kutais in the valley of the Rion, skirting the eastern foot of the 
Adai-khokh, lies at an altitude of 9270 ft. and is situated a little 
south of the main range. Scarce any of the remaining passes 
in this west-central region are better than mountain paths ; 
horses can traverse the best of them only during a few weeks in 
the height of summer. They mostly range at altitudes of 9000- 
12,500 ft., and between the pass of Nakhar in the west and that 
of Mamison in the east there is not a single pass below 10,000 ft. 
The best known in this section are the three Baksan passes: of 
Chiper (10,800 and 10,720 ft.), Bassa (9950 ft.) and Donguz-orun 
(10,490 ft.), south of Elbruz ; those of Becho (11,070 ft.), 
Akh-su (12,465 ft.), Bak (10,220 ft.), Adyr-su (12,305 ft.) and 
Bezingi (10,090 ft.), between Elbruz and Dykh-tau ; and those 
of Shari'-vlik (11,560 ft.), Edena, Pasis-mta or Godivizk (11,270 
ft.), Shtulu-viik (10,860 ft.), Fytnargyn (11,130 ft.), between 
Dykh-tau. and Adai-khokh; Ae, B^ikh-fandak (9570 ft.), between 
Adai-khokh and Kasbek; and the two Karaul passes (11,680 
and 11,270 ft.) and Gurdzi-vizk (10,970 ft.), connecting the valley 
of the Urukh with that of the Rion. The most frequented pass 
in Svanetia is that of Latpari (9260 ft.), situated in the first of the 
southern subsidiary ranges mentioned above, and thus connect- 
ing the valley of the In^r with the valley of the Tskhenis-Tskhali. 

Flara, — In tWs section of the range again the southern slopes 
are clothed with vegetation of remarkable luxuriance and 
richness, more especially in the region of Svanetia (42®-43® E.). 
Not only are the plants bigger than they grow in the Alps, but 
the blossoms are more abundant. Here again forests of Conifefae 
predominate, esfpecjiaJly on the northern and eastern slopes ; 
and the other distinguishing features of the flora are gigantic 
male ferns {Aspidium fUix-mas), Paris incompleia (a member of 
the Trilhaceae), or tree-moss, box, holly {Ilex aquifoliUm), 
Lilium nwnadelphum^ and many of the familiar herbaceous 
plants which flower in English gardens, though here they grpw 
to an altogether extraordinary size — ^‘ monkshoods, Cepltalaria, 
Mulgedia and groundsels, among which men on horseback might 
play at hide and ^eek without looping (E. Levicr). Othcir 
prominent species are Campantda, Pyrethrum, aconite, 
speedwell, Alchemilla sericea, CerUaurea macrocephala^ Primula 
grandis and a species of primrose. And the great height (13,000 
ft.) at which the flowering plants blossom is not less rematkkble 
than the great beauty and abundance of the. flowert. Species 
which grow on both the northern and the southern slopes 
ascend 2000 ft. higher on the latter than on the former. Widnuts 
grow up to an altitude bf 5466 the vine and mufeeny to 
.3250 ft., the hmiejutd a^ to^(^;ft. The forests extend 
upper end ol the limestone gorges. Above that the crystalline 
s^ists are bare ol tree vegetation. The upp>er limit of arborescent 
vegetation is considertc^ to run at 7000-7500 ft., of shrubs such 
as rhododendrons ft., aiid bf pasture-lands ^ to 900b ft. 

The principal cultivated varieties of planU ia,,'t^^^ 
wheat, rye, oats, batkyy beans, mfllet and tobacco. 

3. Middle Catoasus : (byjEastem Part.-^ii this sub-seotbii, 
w^ch stretches from Kasl^k.^nd th|e ^>^al gpxge eastwards to 
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die Baba^iagh in 48^ 25' £.^ a distance of m., the Caucasds 
attains its gr^test bread^. For the whole of that distance the 
maia range k^ps at an average elevation of xo,ppp ft.| thougli 
the peaks in many instances tower up aooo to nearly 5000 ft. 
hig^^ the altitudes inerting towards the east. As die main 

^^kg pS^ to Palaeozoic schists, which spread down both the 
northern and the southern iilopes. The glaciers too decrease in 
the same proportion both in magnitude and in extent. Here the 
principal peaks, again found for the most part on the spurs and 
subsidiary ranges, are the Tsmiakom-khokh (13,570 ft.), Shan-tau 
(14,530 ft.), Kidenais-magali (13,840 ft.), Zilga-khokh (12,645 ft.), 
Zik^‘ (12,565 ft.), Choukhi (12,110 ft), Tulti-dagh (12,430 ft), 
Alakhun-d^h (12,690 ft.) and Maghi-d^h (12,445 ft*)* the 
main range itself stand Borbalo (10,175 ft-X Great Shavi-kildeh 

! 12,325 ft.), Murov (11,110 ft.), Ansal (11,740 ft.), Ginor-roso 
11,120 ft.), while farther east come Trfanrdagh (13,765 ft.) and 
Bazardyuz or Kichen (14,727 ft.). In the same direction, but 
again outside the mam range, lie Shah-dagh (13,955 ft), Shalbuz 
(13,675 ft.) and Malkamud (12,750 ft). 

But the most noteworthy feature of this section is the broad 
highland region of Daghestany which flanks the main range on the 
north, and sinks down both eastwards to the Black Sea and 
northwards to the valley of the Terek. On the north-west this 
rugged highland r^ion is well defined by the distinctive trans- 
verse ridge of Andi, which to the east of Kasbek strikes off from 
tlie Caucasus range almost at right angles. The rest of the 
Daghestan region consists of a series of roughly parallel folds, of 
Jurassic or Cretaceous age, ranging in altitudes from 7500 up to 
12,500 ft., sepiarated from one another by deep gorge-like river 
glens which cut it up into a number of arid, treeless plateaus 
which have something of the appearance of independent ranges, 
or rather elongated tablelands of a mountainous character. 
The most prominent of these tablelands is Bash-lam, which 
stretches east and west between the Chanti Argun and the 
Andian Koisu, both tributaries of the Terek. Upon it rise the 
conspicuous peaks of Tebulos-mta (14,775 f^-X Tugo-mta 
(^ 3 > 79 S ftO> Komito-tavi or Kachu (14,010 ft), Donos-mta 
(13,560 ft.), Diklos-mta (13,740 ft.), Kvavlos-mta or Kolos-mta 
(13,080 ft), Motshekh-tsferi (13,140 ft.) and Galavanas-tsferi 
(13,260 ft). Farther cast come the Bogos tableland, stretching 
from south-south-west to cast-north-east between the Andian 
Koisu and the Avarian Koisu and rising to over 13,400 ft. in 
several pieaks, e.g. Antshovala (13,440 ft.), Botshokh-meer (13,515 
ftk Kosara-ku (i3y!|.ao ft.) and Addala-shuogchol-mcer (13,580 
ft.) ; and the Dyulty tableland, reaching 12,400 ft. between the 
Kara Koisu and the Kazikumukh Koisu. On some of these 
peaks again there is a considerable amount of glaciation, more 
particularly on the slopes of Diklos-mta, where the glaciers 
descend to 7700 ft. on the north side and to 8350 ft. on the 
south side. In this section of the Caucasus the passes run 
somewhat lower than those between Elbruz and Kasbek, though 
still at appreciable heights, fully equal to those that lead up 
from the Black Sea to the valley of the Kubafl in the western 
section of the range. The best Imown are the Krestovaya Gora 
(7805 ft.) on the Georgian military road, south of Darial ; Kodor 
(9^ ft*) Satskheni, leading up from Telav in the uppier 
'miey of the Alazan; and Gudur (10,120 ft.) and Salavat 
(9280 ft.), carrying the Akhty military road from the valley of 
the Samur up p>ast the Shah-dagh and the Bazar-dyusi to the 
valley of the Alazan. 

The flora of this section bears a general resemblance to that 
farther west. Ample detaib wffl be feihid in Dr G. Radde's 
(1831-1903) monographs on Daghestan, quoted at the end of 
the present article. 

4. The extern SEcrtoN of the Caucasus gradually dies 
away east of Baba-dagh (11,930 ft.) towards the Caspian, 
terminating finally in the peninsula of Apsheron. It is, however, 
continued upder the waters of the Caspian, as stated in the 
miade on tiiat sea, and reappears <m its eastern aide in the 
Kopet-d^h, whkai skirts tiic liorth^t frontier of Persia. In 
^ section of the Caucasus no pea 3 t 9000 ft. in altitude 
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and the crest of the main range retains no snow. Ihe most 
frequented pass, that of Alty-^agach, necessitates a climb of not 
more than 4355 ft. 

I Slopes of Range , — Between the northern and the southern 
sidx^ of the range there is quite as great a difference in climate, 

I productions and scenery as there is between the Swiss and the 
Italian sides of the Alps. In the south-western valleys and on the 
AOuCh-westem slopes of the Caucasus, where a heavy rainfall is 
comltined with a warm temperature, magnificent forests clothe 
the mountain-sides and dip their skirts into the waters of the 
Black Sea. There not only the Uttoral from (say) Sukhum-Kaleh 
to Batum but the inland parts of the basin of the Rion will 
bear comparison with any of the provinces of Italy in point of fer- 
tility, and in richness and variety of products. But farther 
inland, upon proceeding eastwards towards Tiflis, a great change 
becomes noticeable on the other side of the transverse ridge of 
the Suram or Meskes mountains. Arid upland plains and 
parched hillsides take the place of the rich verdure and luxuriant 
arborescent growth of Imeretia, Svanetia and Mingrelia, the 
districts which occupy the valleys of the Ingur and Rion and the 
tributaries of the latter. A very similar change likewise becomes 
noticeable in the higher regions of the Caucasus Mountains 
upon proceeding north of the pass of Mamison, which separates 
the headwaters of the Rion from those of the Ardon, an important 
tributary of the Terek. The valleys of the two streams last 
mentioned, and of others that flow in the same direction, are 
almost wholly destitute of trees, but where the bate rock does 
not prevail, the mountain slopes are carpeted with grass. Fresh- 
field’s description of the valley of the Terek above Kazbek will 
apply pretty generally to all the valleys that descend on that 
face of the range : “ treeless valleys, bold rocks, slopes of 
forbidding steepness (even to eyes accustomed to those of the 
Alps), and stonebuilt villages, scarcely distinguishable from the 
neighbouring crags/’ But, austere and unattractive though 
these valleys are, the same epithets cannot be applied to t^e 
deep gorges by which in most cases the streams make their 
escape through the northern subsidiary range. These defiles are 
declared to be superior in grandeur to anything of the kind in 
the Alps. That of Darial (the Terek) is fairly well known, but 
those of the Cherek and the Urukh, farther west, are rtated to 
be still more magnificent. And not only do the snow-clad 
ranges and the ice-panoplied pe^ which tower up above them 
surpass the loftiest summits of the Alps in altitude ; they also 
in many cases excel them in boldness and picturesqueness of 
outline, and equal the most difficult of them in steepness and 
relative inaccessibility. 

Hydrography . — ^Nearly all the larger rivers of Caucasia have 
their sources in the central parts of the Caucasus range. The 
short, steep, torrential streams of Mdzimta, Pzou, Bzyb and 
Kodor dram the country west of Elbruz. The Ingur, Tskhenis- 
Tskhali, Rion and its tributaries {e.g. the Kvirila) are longer, but 
also in part torroitial ; they drain the great glacier region 
between Elbruz and Kasbek. The Rion is the Ph^s of the 
ancients and flows through the classic land of Colchis, associated 
with the legends of Medea and the Argonauts. The Lyakhva 
and Aragva, tributaries of the Kura, carry off the waters of 
the main range south of Kasbek, and other tributaries, such as 
the Yora and the Alazan, collect the surplus drainage of the 
main Caucasus range farther east. The other large river of this 
region, the A^as, h^ its sources, not in the (Caucasus range, but 
on the Armenian highlands a long way south-west of Ararat. 
The rivers which go down from the cent^ Caucasus northwards 
have considerably longer courses than those on the south side 
of the range, partly as a consequence of the gentler versantand 
partly also because of the great distances to which the steppes 
extend aerpss which they inake their way to the sea. The most 
important of these are the Kuban and the Terek ; but it is the 
latter that pidcs up most of the streams which have their sources 
among the oentid glaciers, e.g. the Malka, B a fc s an, .Chegem, 
(^rek, Urukh, Ardon, all con&ied to deep narrow glens until 
quit the moontiuns. The Kuma, whtdi idone pursues an 
independe!nt coume through the steppes, fartheir norm than the 
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Terek^ has its sources^ not in the main ranges of the Caucasus^ 
but in an outlying group of mountains near Pyatigorsk^ the 
highest summit of which, Besh-tau, does not oxceed 4600 ft. 
But its waters become absorbed in the sands of the desert 
steppes before they reach the Caspian. Of the streams that 
carve into chequers the elevated |)lateau or highland region of 
D^hestan four are known by the common name of the Koisu, 
being distinguished inter se as the Andian Koisu, the Avarian 
Koisu, the Kara Koisu and the Kazikumukh Koisu, which all 
unite to form the Sulak. The only other stream deserving of 
mention in this province is the Samur. Both rivers dischaige 
their waters into the Caspian ; as also does the Zumgail, a small 
stream which drains the eastern extremity of the Caucasus 
range in the government of Baku. 

Volcanic Evidences. — ^Ancient, but now extinct, volcanic 
upheavals arc pretty common at the intersections of the main 
range with the transverse ranges ; of these the most noteworthy 
are Elbruz and Kasbek. The town of Shemakha, near the eastern 
end of the system, was the scene of volcanic outbresdes as late 
as iSr59, 1872 and 1902 ; while in the adjacent peninsula of 
Apsheron mud volcanoes exist in large numbers. All along the 
northern foot of the system hot mineral springs gush out at 
various places, such as Pya%orsk, Zhelesnovc^sk, Essentuki 
and Kislovodsk ; and the series is continued along the north- 
eastern foot of the highlands of Daghestan, e.g. Isti-su, Eski- 
endery, Akhta. In this connexion it may also be mentioned 
that similar evidences of volcanic activity characterize the 
northern border of the Armenian highlands on the southern 
side of the Rion-Kura depression, in the mountains of Ararat, 
Alagoz, Akmangan, Samsar, Godoreby, Great and Little Abull, 
and in the mineral springs of Borzhom, Abbas-tuman, Sleptzov, 
Mikhailovsk and Ti&s. (j. t. Be. ; P. A. K.) 

Geology. — The general structure of the Caucasus is comparatively 
simple. The strata are folded so as to form a fan. In the centre of 
the fan lies a band of crystalline rocks which disappears towards 
the east. Beneath it, on both sides, plunge the strongly folded 
Palaeozoic and Jurassic schists. On the northern flank the folded 
beds are followed by a zone of Jurassic and Cretaceous beds which 
rapidly assume a gentle inclination towards the plain. On the south 
the corresponding zone is affected by numerous secondary folds 
which involve the Sarmatian or Upper Miocene deposits. In the 
eastern part of the chain the structure is somewhat modified. The 
crystalline band is lost. The northern Mesozoic zone is very much 
broader, and is thrown into simple folds like those Of the Jura. The 
southern Mesozoic zone is absent, and the Palaeozoic zone sinks 
abruptly in a series of faulted steps to the plain of the Kura, beneath 
which no doubt the continuation of the Mesozoic zone is concealed. 

The geological sequence begins with the granite and schists of the 
central zone, which form a band extending' from Fisht on the west 
to a point some distance Ixsyond Kasbek on the east. ITien follow 
the Palaeozoic schists and slates. Fossils are extremely rare in 
these beds ; Buthotrephis has long been known, and doubtful traces 
of Calamites and ferns have been found, but it was not un^ 1897 
that undoubted Palaeozoic fossils were obtained. They appear to 
indicate a Devonian age. Upon the Palaeozoic beds rest a series of 
Mesozoic deposits, beginning with the Lias and ending with the 
Upper Cretaceous. Whether the series is continuous or not is a 
matter of controversy. F. Loewinson-Lessing states that there is a 
more or less marked discordance between the Lias and the Upper 
Jurassic and between the latter and the Cretaceous ; E. Founiier 


north are n^ly horizontal but on the south are in part included in 
the folds— the Eoc^e and Miocene being folded, while the later 
beds, though sometimes elevated, are not aflected by the folding^ 
The final folding of the chain undoubtedly occurred at the dose of 
the Miocene period. That there were earlier periods of folding it 
almost equally certain, but there is considerable difler^nce of opinioa 
as to their dates. The difference in character of the Jurassic beds 
on the two sides of the chain appears to indicate that a ridge existed 



in that period. The last phase in the history of the Caucasus was 
marked oy the growth of the great volcanoes of Elbruz and Kasbek, 
which stand upon the old rocks of tlie central zone, and by the 
outflow of sheets of lava upon the sides of the chain. The cones 
themselves are composed largely of acid andesites, but many of the 
lavas are augite andesites ana basalts. There seem to have been two 
periods of eruption, and as some of the lavas have flowed over 
Quaternary gravels, the latest outbursts must have been of very 
recent date. 

Near the northern foot of the Caucasus, especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of the hot mineral springs of Pyatigorsk, a group of hills 
of igneous rocks rises above the plain. They are laccolites of trachytic 
rock, and raised the Tertiary beds above them in the form of blisters. 
Subsequent denudation has removed the sedimentary covering and 
exposed the igneous core. ,(P. La.) 

BiBLioGRAPHY.~Of the older works the following arc still useful : 
A. yon Haxthausen, Transcaucasia (2 vols., Leipzig, 185^; A. 
Petzholdt, Der Kaukasus (2 vols., Leipzig, 1866-1867) ; M. G. von 
Thielmann, Travels in the Caucasus (Eng. trans., 2 vols., London, 
1875) ; F.C. Grove, The Frosty Caucasus (I^ondon, 1875) ; G. Radde, 
Reisen im mingrelischen Hochpbirge (Tiflis, 1866) and Vier Vortrdge 
fiber den Kaukasus (Gotha, 1074) ; £. Favre, Recherches giologiques 
dans la partie centrale de la chaine du Caucase (Geneva, 1875) ; 
Batsevich, Simonovich and others, Mai. dlya geologiy Kavkazd 
(Tiflis, 1873 seq.) ; O. Schneider, N aturwissenschaftliche Beittdge zur 
Kenntnis der Kaukasusldnder (Dresden, 1879). and J. Bryce, Tranz* 
Caucasia (London, 1878). The more important amongst the more 
recent books are D. W. Freshfield, Exploration of the Caucasus 
(2nd ed., 1902, 2 vols., London) ; A. F. Mummery, My Climbs in 
the Alps and Caucasus (London, 1895); H. Abich, Geologische 
Forschungen in den hauhasischen Ldndem (3 vols., Vienna, 1878- 
1887), Aus hauhasischen Ldndem (2 vpls., Vienna, 1896), and “ Ver- 
gleichende Grundzuge des Kaukasus wie der armcnischen und 
nordpersischen Gebirge,** in Mhn. Acad, Sc. St^Pitersh. (s6r. 6, 
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asserts that there exists a viry itfongly marked unconformity at 
the base of the Tithonian, and d«ltdrwritetB hkve expressed other 
views* In general the Upper Jnmaekt beds aij>tiniich more calcareois 
on the north flank of the chain tlma on the south. The 

Mesozoic beds are followed by the TcrSaiy deposits, which on the 


Math, et PCy 5 ., vii.' 33^534) t R von Erckcrt, Der KauAasus und 
seine Vhlier <Leipzig, 1887): E. Chantee, Recherches anthrepo- 
hgiqu^ dans le Caucase (4 vols., Lyons and Paris, 1885-1887) ; C, 
von Mahn, -dus dem Kaukasus (Lemig, 189a), Kauhasische Ressen 
und Siudien (Leipzig, 1896), and Bilder aus dem Kaukasus (Leipzig, 
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1900) ; V. Sella and D. Vallino, N$l Caucaso Centrals (Turin, 1890) ; 
K. Dsr Katihasus (Berlin, 1882) ; C. Phillipps Woolley, 

Savage Svanetia (2 yols., London, 1883) ; E. Levier, A travers Is 
Caucase fParis, ed. 1905), especially vahiable for botany ; G. Mcr*- 
bacher, A us den ffochre^onen des Kaukasus (2 vols., Leipzig, 1901) ; 
A. Fischer, Zwei Kaukasische ExpedUionen (Berne, 1891) { £. 
Fournier, Description giologioue du Caucase central (Marseilles, 
1896) ; G. Raclde, Reisen ,an aer persisch-russischen Grense, Talysch 
und seine Bewohner Hl-eipzig, 1886), Die Fauna und Flora des sUdwest- 
lichen Kaspigehiets (Leipzig, z886), Karahagh (Gotha, 1890), and A us 
den daghestanischen Hochalpen (Gotha, 1887) ; and Count J. Zichy, 
Voyages au Caucase (2 vols., Budapest, 1897). F. Loewinson-X^essing 
has an account of the geology of the district along the military road 
from Vladikavkaz to Tiflis in the Guide des Excursions du VI F 
Congris giol, internat (St Petersburg, 1897). N. Y. Dinnik writes 
on the fauna in Bull. Soc. ImpMale des Naturalistes de Moscou (1901) ; 
J, Mourier on the folk<tales in Contes et Ugendes du Caucase (1888) ; 
and on modern history G. Baut^arten, Sechzig Jahre des kauka- 
sischen Krieges (Leipzig, 1861). But a very great amount of most 
valuable information al)Out the Caucasus is preserved in articles in 
encyclopaedias and scientific periodicals, especially the Ixvestia and 
Zapiskt of the Russian and Caucasian geographical societies, in 
P. P. Semenov's Geographical Dictionary (in Russian, 5 vols., St 
Petersburg, 1863-1884), and in the Russkiy encyhlopedicheshiy slovar 
(1894), and in the Kavkazskiy kalendar (annually at Tiflis). See also 
G. R^de and E. Koenig, Der Nordfuss des Daghestan und das 
vorlagernde Tiefland bis zur Kuma ** (Erganzungsheft No. 117 to 
Petermanns Mitteilungen), and “ Das Ostufer des Pontus und seine 
kulturelle Entwickelung im Verlaufe der letzten 30 Jahre ** (Eigan- 
zungsheft No. 112 of the same); by V. Dingelstedt in Scot. Geog, 
Mag. — “ Geography of the Caucasus (July 1889) ; ** The Caucasian 
Highlands” (June 1893); The Hydrography of the Caucasus” 
(Tune 1899) ; ” The Riviera of Russia ” (June 1904), “ The Small 
Trades of the Caucasus” (March 1892); and ” Caucasian Idioms” 
(June 1888). The best map is that of the Russian General Staff on 
the scale of i : 210,000 (ed. 1895-1901). (J. T. Be. ; P. A. K.) 

CAUCHOIS-LEMA^ LOUIS ITOANCOIS AUGUSTE (i789<- 
1861), French journalist, was bom in Paris on the 28th of August 
1789. Towards the end of the First Empire he was proprietor 
of the Journal de la littSrature et des arts, which he transformed 
at the Restoration into a political journal of Liberal tendencies, 
the Nain jaune, in which Louis XVIII. himself had little satirical 
articles secretly inserted. After the return from Elba the Nain 
jaune became Bonapartist and fell into discredit. It was sup- 
pressed at the second Restoration. Cauchois-Lemaire then threw 
himself impetuously into the Liberal agitation, and had to take 
refuge in Brussels in 1816, and in the following year at the Hague, 
whence he was expelled for publishing an Appel d Vopinion 
publique et aux l&tats GSniraux en favour des patriotes franfais. 
Returning to France in 1819, he resumed the struggle against 
the ultra-royalist party with such temerity that he was con- 
demned to one year’s imprisonment in 1821 and fifteen months’ 
imprisonment in 1827. After the revolution of July 1830 he 
refused a pension of 6000 francs offered to him by King Louis 
Philippe, on the ground that he wished to retain his independence 
even in liis relations with a government which he had helped to 
establish. He made a bitter attack upon the Pirier ministry in 
his journal Bon sens, and in 1836 was one of the founders of a 
new opposition j oumd, the Siicle, He soon, however, abandoned 
journalism for history and, having no private means, in 1840 
accepted the post of head of a depwtment in the Royal 
Archives. Of a Histoire de la Rivolution de Juiliet, which he 
then undertook, he published only the first volume (1842), 
which contains a historical summary of the Restoration and 
a preliminary sketch of the democratic movement. He died in 
Paris on the 9th of August 1861. 

GAUCHON, PIBimB (d. 1442), French bishop, was bom near 
Reims in the latter half of the 14th century. We find him 
rector of the university of Paris in October 1397. In 1413 he 
joined the Burgundian Action, and was exiled by the parlo- 
ment of Paris. But on the triumph of his party this decree was 
annulled, and Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, gave him a 
canonry at Beauvais, sent him to the council of Constance, 
procured him the post ^ mc^e des requites in 14x8, and finally in 
1426 had him nude bishop of Beauvais. But the people were 
hostile to hun, and he was driven from his bishopric m 1429 ; 
whereupon he attached himself to the English court, and in 
X43X en^voured to procure the surroider of Reims to the 
English, so that Henry VI. might be crowned thdre. In this he 


failed, and Henry was crowned in Paris on the 17th of December 
1431 by Henry Beaufort, cardinal bishop of Winchester, aiudsted 
by the bishops of Beauvais and Noyon. On the 24th of May 
1430, Joan of Arc having been taken prisoner at Compiigne, 
within the limits of his diocese, Cauchon acted as her accuser, 
and demanded the right of judging her. Joan was taken to 
Rouen, whither Cauchon followed her, having been driven from 
Beauvais. He conducted the trial with marked partiality 
and malevolence, condemned the maid to imprisonment for life, 
and then, under pressure from the populace and the English, 
had recourse to fresh perfidies, declared Joan a relapsed heretic, 
excommunicated her, and handed her over to the secular arm on 
the 30th of May 1431. As, in consequence of this, it was im- 
possible for him to return to his own diocese, he obtained the 
bishopric of lisieux in 1432 by favour of the king of England, 
He assisted at the council of Basel in 1435, and died . suddenly 
on the i8th of December 1442. Excommunicated posthumously 
by Pope Calixtus IV., his body was exhumed and thrown in the 
common sewer. 

See Cerf, “ Pierre Cauchon dc Sommi^ivre, chanoine de Reims et 
de Beauvais, 6v6que dc Beauvais et de Lisieux, son origine, ses 
dignit6s, sa mort et sa sepulture,” in the Transactions of the 
Academy of Reims (1896-1898). 

CAUCHY, AUGUSTIN LOUIS, Baron (1789-1857), French 
mathematician, was bom at Paris on the 21st of August 1789, 
and died at Sceaux (Seine^ on the 23rd of May 1857. Having 
received his early education from his father Louis Fran9oi8 
Cauchy (1760-1848), who held several minor public appoint- 
ments and counted Lagrange and Laplace among his friends, 
Cauchy entered the Bcole Centrale du Pantheon in 1802, and 
proceeded to the 6cole Polytechnique in 1805, and to the fecole 
des Ponts et Chauss6es in 1807. Having adopted the profession 
of an engineer, he left Paris for Cherbourg in 1810, but returned 
in 1813 on account of his health, whereupon Lagrange and 
Laplace persuaded him to renounce engineering and to devote 
himself to mathematics. He obtained an appointment at the 
licole Poly technique, which, however, he relinquished in 1830 
on the accession of Louis Philippe, finding it impossible to take 
the necessary oaths. A short sojourn at Freiburg in Switzerland 
was followed by his appointment in 1831 to the newly-created 
chair of mathematical physics at the university of Turin. In 
1833 the deposed king Charles X. summoned him to be tutor to 
his grandson, the duke of Bordeaux, an appointment which 
enabled Cauchy to travel and thereby become acquainted with 
the favourable impression which his investigations had made. 
Charles created him a baron in return for his services. Returning 
to Paris in 1838, he refused a proffered chair at the College de 
France, but in 1848, the oath having been suspended, he resumed 
his post at the Ecole Polytechnique, and when the oath was 
reinstituted after the coup d'etat of 1851, Cauchy and Arago 
were exempted from it. A profound mathematician, Cauchy 
exercised by his perspicuous and rigorous methods a great 
influence over his contemporaries and successors. His writings 
cover the entire range of mathematics and mathematical physics. 

Cauchy had two brothers: Alexandre Laurent (1792- 
1857), who became a president of a division of the court of appeal 
in 1847, and a judge of the court of cassation in 1849 i 
Eugene Francois (1802-1877), a publicist who also wrote 
several mathenmtical works. 

The genius of Cauchy was promised in his simple solution of the 
problem of Apollonius, i.e. to describe a circle touching three given 
circles, which he discovered in 1805, his generalization of Euler's 
theorem on polyhedra in 1811, and in several other elegant problems. 
More important is his memoir on wave-propagation which obtained 
the Grand Prix of the Institut in 1816. His greatest contributions 
to mathematical science are enveloped in the riorous methods which 
he introduced. These are mainly embodied in his three great 
treatises, Cours d* analyse de Vicole Potyiechnique (1821); Le Caloul 
infinitisimal (1823) ; Lepons sur les applications du calcul infinitisintat 
d la gSomitrie (18126-1828) ; and also m his courses of mechanics (for 
the £cole Polytechnique), higher algebra (for the FacuM des 
Sciences), and of mathematical physics (for the Colltee de France). 
His treatises and contributions to scientific journals (tq the number 
of 789) contain investigations on the theory of series (where he 
deveh^ied with perspicuous skill the notion of cpnvergency), on the 
theory of numbers and complex quantities, the theory of groups and 
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^uipstitutioQj^ the theory of functions, difierential equations and 
determinants. He cl^hed the principles of the calculus by develop- 
ing them with the aid of Kiriits and continuity, and was the firsf 
to prove Taylor's theorem rigorously, establishing his well-known 
form of the remainder. In mechanics, he made many researches, 
substituting; the notion of the continuity of geometrical displace* 
ments for the principle of the continuity of matter. In optics, he 
developed the wave theory, and his name is associated with the simple 
dispersion formula. In elasticity, he originated the theory of stress, 
and his results are nearly as valu^le as those of S. D. Poisson. His 
OQlleotod works, Q&uvres oompUUs d' Augustin Cauchy, have been 
published in 27 volumes. 

See C. A. Vuson, Le Baton Augustin Cauchy : sa vie et ses iravaux 
(Paris, x868). 

CAIPCUB^ a political term used in America of a special form 
of party meetings and in Great Britain of a system of party 
organization. The word originated in Boston, Massachusetts, 
in the early part of the i8th century, when it was used as the 
name of • a political dub, the ” Caucus ” or “ C^ucas " club. 
Here public matters were discussed; and arrangements made for 
local elections and the choosing of candidates for offices. The 
first mention of the club in contemporary documents occurs in 
the diary of John Adams in 1763, but William Gordon {History 
of the Independence of the United States of America^ 17S8; speaks 
of the Caucus as having been in existence some fifty years before 
the time of writing (1774), and describes the methods used for 
securing the election of the candidates the club had selected. 
The derivation of the word has been much disputed. It 
was early connected with “caulkers,” and it was supposed 
referred to meetings of the caulkers in the dockyard at Boston 
in 1770, to protest against the action of the British troops, or 
with a contemptuous allusion to the lower class of workmen 
frequenting the club. This is, however, a mere guess, and does 
not agree with the earlier date at which the club is known to have 
existed, nor with the accounts given of it. That it was a fanciful 
classical name for a convivial dub, derived from the late Greek 
icavKos, a cup, is far-fetched, and the most plausible origin is 
an Algonquin word kaw-kaunwas^ meaning to talk. Indian 
words and names have been popular in America as titles for 
societies and clubs; cf. “Tammany” (see Notes and Qumes, 
sixth series, vols. xi. and xii.). In the United States “ caucus ” 
is used strictly of a meeting either of party managers or of party 
voters. Such might be a “ nominating caucus,” either for 
nominating candidates for office or for selecting delegates for 
a nominating convention. The caucus of the party in Congress 
nominated the candidates for the offices of president and vice- 
president from 1800 till 1824, when the convention system was 
adopted, and the place of the local “ nominating caucus ” is 
taken by the “ primaries ” and conventions. The word is used 
in America of the meetings of a party in Congress and other 
legislative bodies and elsewhere which decide matters of policy 
a^ plan campaigns. “ Caucus ” came first into use in Great 
Britain in 1878. The Liberal Association of Birmingham (see 
Liberal Party) was organized by Mr Joseph Chamberlain and 
Mr F. Schnadhorst on strict disciplinary lines, more particularly 
with a view to election management and the control of voters 
on the principle of “ vote as you are told.” This managing body 
of the association, known locally as the “ Six Hundred,” ^came 
the model for other Liberal associations throughout the country, 
and the Federation of Liberal Associations was organized on the 
same plan. It was to this supposed imitation of the American 
politicsd machine ” that Lord Beaconsfield gave the name 
“ caucus,” and the name came to be used, not in the American 
sense of a meeting, but of a clqsely disciplined system of party 
organiz^rion, chiefly used as a stock term of abuse applied by 
opponent to each other’s party machinery. 

CAUDUBCHBIMIAUX, a town of France, in the department 
of Scine^rtlKrieure, *7 m. W.N.W. of Rouen by the Ouest-fitat 
railway, ^19^) 2x41. It is situated on the right bonk of 
the Seihf^we tidd wave of which (mascaret) can be well seen at 
this The chief interest of the town lies in its church, a 

buildiiwC the X5th and riie early x6th centuries. Round its 
top Tuffl^wstrades formed of Grdthic letters, which read as part 
of t^JH|^ficat. Its west pc^tal, the decoration of the spire 
Of stained glas^ are among the features which 
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make it one of the finest churches of the Rou«x diocese. The 
town aClso possesses several old houses. Its industries include 
tanning and leather-cubing, ^d there is trade in grain. The 
port has a small trade in coal, live-stock and farm produce. 

CAUDDflE FORKS (Furct^ Caudinae), a pass in Samniuxn, 
famous for ihe disaster which befell the Roman army in the 
second Samnite War (321 b.c.). Livy (ix. 2) describes it as 
formed by two narrow wooded gorges, between which lay a plain, 
grassy and well-watered, but entirely enclosed by mountains. 
Through this plain the road (later the Via Appia) led. The 
Romans, marching from Ualatia to the relief of Luceria, entered 
the valley unopposed, but found the exit blocked by the enemy ; 
on marching back they saw that the entrance and the hUls 
surrounding the plain were also occupied, and there was no way 
of escape. The plain which lies west of Caudium (Montesarchio) 
seems, despite the older views, to be the only possible site for 
such a disaster to an army of aa many as 40,000 men ; and there 
is no doubt that the Romans wished to leave it by the defile on 
the east, through which later ran the Via Appia to Beneventum. 
The existence of three ancient bridges on tiie line of the modem 
road renders it impossible to suppose that its course can be 
essentially different from that of the ancient, though Hiilsen 
makes the two diverge considerably after passing Montesarchio. 
There are, however, two possible entrances — one on the north 
by Moiano, and one on the west by Arpaia ; the former seems 
to answer better to Livy’s description {via alia per cavam rupem), 
while the latter is the shortest route, having been, later on, 
followed by the Via Appia, and bore the name Furculae Caudinae 
in the middle ages. 

See C. Hulsen in Pauly-Wissowa. iii. (xSoa). 

(T. As.) 

CAUDLE (through the O. Fr. caudel, from the Med. ‘ Lat. 
ealdeUum, a diminutive of caldum, a warm drink, from calidus, 
hot), a drink of warm gruel, mixed with spice and wine, formerly 
given to women in childbed. 

CAUL (from O. Eng. calle, Fr. cale, a cap), a close-fitting 
woman’s cap, especially one made of network worn in the i6th 
and 17th centuries ; hence the membranous covering to the 
heart or brain, the omentum, or the similar covering to the 
intestines, and particularly, a portion of the amnion, which is 
sometimes found remaining round the head of a child after birth. 
To this, called in Scotland “sely how,” holy or lucky hood, 
many superstitions have been attached ; it was looked on as a 
sign of good luck, and when preserved, was kept as a protection 
against drowning. 

CAULAIKCOURT, ARMAND AUGUSTIN LOUIS, Marquis 
i)E (1773-1827), French general and diplomatist, was bom of a 
noble family. He early entered the army, did not emigrate in 
the revolution, but was deprived of his grade as captain in 1793 
and served in the ranks. In 1795, through the protection of 
L. Hoche, he became obtain again, was colonel in the Army of 
the Rhine in 1799-1800, and after the peace of Lun6ville (1801) 
was sent to St Petersburg to negotiate an understanding between 
Russia and France. On his return he was named aide-de-camp 
of the First Consul. He was employed to seize some agents of the 
English government in Baden in 1804, which led to the accusa- 
tion that he wasfconcemed in the arrest of the due d’Enghien, an 
accusation against: which he never ceased to protest. After the 
establishment of the empire he received various honours and the 
title of duke of Vicenza (1A08). Napoleon sent him in 1807 as 
ambassador to St Petersburg, where Caulaincourt tried to 
maintain the alliance of Tilsit, although Napoleon’s ambition 
made the task a difficult me, Caulaincourt succeeded in it for 
some years. In x8ix he strongly advised Napoleon to renounce 
his proposed expedition to Russia. During the war be accom- 
panied the emperor, and was one of those whom Nap^eon took 
along with him when he suddenly abandoned his army in Poland 
to return to Paris (December 1812). Durinig the last years of the 
empue, Caulaincourt was diarged with ; all the dtplomatio 
a^qtiatiltes. He signed the armistice of Pleswitz, June lArj, 
nB{Sresented Frasxce at the congress of Prague, in August xBi 3, at 
Ihexdngxess of ChatiOon, in February 18x4, and concluded the 


treaty of Fontomebleau on the loth of April 1S14. During the 
first Restoration^ Caolaincdurt lived in obscure retirement 
When Napoleon returned from Elba^ he became minister 6f 
foreign affairs, and tried to persuade Europe of the emperor*$ 
peaceful intentions. After the second Restoration, Catilaincourt’s 
name was on the list of those proscribed, but it was erased on 
the pemonal intervention of Alexander 1 . with Louis XVIIL 

Caulaincourt’s memoirs api:>eared under th^ title Souvenirs du due 
de Viemee in iiljr-1840. See A. Vandal. NapoAldii a AXtixundre 
(Paris. 1801-1895)* Tati8<Aeff, Alexandre ei NapoUon (Paris. 
1892) ; H. Houssaye, 1814 (Paris. 1888). and 1815 (P^s, 1893}. 

GAVLICULUS (from Lat. caulis^ a stalk), in architecture, the 
stalks (eight in number) with two leaves from which rise the 
helices or spiral scrolls of the Corinthian capital to support the 
abacus. 

CAU1X>N (Gr. KauXoivi'a), a town of the district of the Bruttii, 
Italy, on the east coast. Its exact site is uncertain (though the 
name has been given to a modem village), and depends on the 
identification of the river Sagras. It was the southernmost of 
the Achaean colonies, founded either by Croton or direct from 
Greece itself. In the 7th century it was allied with Croton and 
Sybaris, and its coins, which go back to 550 b.c., prove its 
importance. It took the side of Athens in ^e Peloponnesian 
War. In 388 b.c. it was destroyed by Dionysius, but soon after- 
wards restored. It was captur^ during the invasion of Pyrrhus 
by dampanian troops. Strabo speaks of it as deserted in his time. 
The erection of the lighthouse at Capo Stilo, on the site of one of 
the medieval guard towers of the coast, led to the discovery of a 
wall of Greek origin, and close by of a number of terra-cottas, 
belonging perhaps to a temple erected in honour of the deities of 
the sea. Other remains were found at Fontanelle, 24 m. away, 
including the fragment of a capital of an archaic Greek temple 
(P. Orsi in Notizie degli Scavt, 1891, 61). These buildings may be 
connected with the ^ulon or a village dependent on it. (T. As.) 

€AUSAT10N or Causality (Lat. causa, derived peiiiaps from 
the root cav-, as in caveo, and meaning something taken care of ; 
corresponding to Gr. atria), a philosophical term for the opera- 
tion of causes and for the mental conception of cause as operative 
throughout the universe. The word “ cause is correlative to 

effect.” Thus when one thing B is regarded as taking place in 
consequence of the action of another thing A, then A is said to be 
the cause of B, and B the effect of A. The philosophical problems 
connected with causation are both metaphysical and psycho- 
logical. The metaphysical problem is part of the whole theory of 
existence. If everything is to be regarded as causally related 
with simultaneous and prior things or actions, it follows logically 
that the investigation of existence must, by hypothesis, be a 
regress to infinity, i.e, that we cannot conceive a beginning to 
existence. This explanation has led to the postulate of a First 
Cause, the nature of which is variously explained. The empirical 
school sees no difficulty in assuming a single event ; but such a 
theory seems to deny the validity of the original hypothesis. 
Theologians assert a divine origin in the form of a personal self- 
existent creator, while some metaphysical school^, preferring an 
impersonal First Clause, substitute the doctrine of the Absolute 
(g»v,). All the explanations are alike in this respect, that at a 
certain point they pass from the ^hereof the senses, the physical 
world, to a metaphysical sphere in wl:^ the data and the 
intellectual operation of cognizing them are of a totally different 
quality. For example, the caui^ connexion between drunken- 
ness and alcohol is not of the same obseorvabie character as that 
which is inferred between the infinite First Cause and the whole 
domain of sense-givto ph^omcna. 

A second metaj^ysical problem connected with causation 
arisQS when we consicto the nature of necessity. / It is genexaSy 
assumed when two things are spoken of as cause and effect that 
their relation is a necessa^ 6 np, dr, in other words, &at giVen the 
capte the effect nmst fouow. arguments comected with 
this problem belong to , penological discussioDB of ccuisation. 
It is suffid^ here to state that, in so far as causation is regarded 

necesspuy co^moh,^ it caff iorih nd ^ of a purely empirical 
&eory ot existence. Ihe sei^ can say that in observed 


cases B has followed A, and this docs not establish necessary 
connexion. The idea of causation is a purely intellectual (a 
priori) one. 

The ps3rchol<^cal problems connected with causation refer 
(t) to origin of the conception in our minds ; (2) to the 
vididity of the conception. As regards the origin of the concep- 
tion modem p^chological analysis does not carry us beyond the 
doctrine of Locke contained in his chapter on “ Power ” {Essay, 
bk. ii. ch. 21), wherein he shows that the idea of power is got 
from the knowledge of our own activity. “ Bodies by their 
causes,” he says, ” do not afford us so clear and distinct an idea of 
active power as we have from reflection on the operation of our 
minds.” Putting Locke’s doctrine into modem language, we may 
say that a man has the conception of cause primary because he 
himself is a cause. The conception thus obtained we project,” 
that is, transfer to external objects, so far as we may find it useful 
to do so. Thus it is by a sort of analogy that we say that the sun 
is the ” cause ” of daylight. The rival theory to Locke’s is that 
of Hume {Treatise, bk. 1.), who derives the conception from the 
unaided operation of custom. When one object, A, has been 
noticed frequently to precede another object, B, an association 
between A and B is generated ; and by virtue of this association, 
according to Hume, we say that A is the cause of B. The weak- 
ness of this account is that many invariable successions, such as 
day and night, do not make us r^ard the earlier members of the 
successions as causing the later ; while in numberless cases we 
assert a causal connexion between two objects from a single 
experience of them. 

We may proceed now to consider the validity of the conception 
of causation, which has been attacked from two sides. From 
the side of absolute idealism it is argued that the conception of 
cause, as involving a transition in time, cannot be ultimately 
valid, since the time-relation is not ultimately real. Upon this 
view (ably stated in Professor Bosanquet’s Logic, bk. i. ch. 6) 
the more we know of causes and effects the less relevant becomes 
the time-relation and the nearer does the conception of cause 
and effect approach to another conception which is truly valid, 
the conception of ground and consequence. This means that, 
viewed from the standpoint of science, a draught of alcohol 
causes intoxication in no other sense than the triangularity of 
a triangle causes the interior angl^ to be equal to two right 
angles. This argument ceases to have cogency so soon as we 
deny its fundamental proposition that the time-relation is not 
ultimately real, but is irrelevant from the standpoint of science. 
This is a sheer assertion, cxmtrary to all ordiziary experience, 
which we have as much right to deny as the absolute idealists 
to affirm. It is only plausible to those who are committed to 
the Hegelian view of reality as consisting of a static system of 
universals, a view which has long been discredited ifl^Germany, 
its native land, and is fast losing ground in England. Against 
the Hegelians we must maintain that the common distinction 
between “ground” and “cause” is perfectly justifiable. 
Whereas ground ” is an appropriate term for the relations 
within a static, simultaneous system, “ cause ” is appropriate 
to the relations within a dynamic, successive system. 

From the other side the validity of causation has been attadied 
in the interests of the naturalism of the mechanical sciences. 
J. S. Min aigues that, scientifically, the cause of anything is the 
total assemblage of the conditions that precede its appearance, 
and that we have no right to give the name of cause to one of 
them exclusively of the others. The answer to this is that Mill 
fails to recognize that cause b a conception which we find useful 
in our de^ings with nature, and that whatever concep- 
tions we find useful we are justified in using. Among the 
ccmditkms of an event there are always one or two that stand 
in specially dose relatioii to it from our point of view ; e.g. the 
draught of alcoholic liquor is more dosely related to the man’s 
drunkenness than is the attraction of the earth’s gravity;^ though 
that also must co-operate in producing the effect Sfxdr doliely 
related conditions we find it convenient to single out by a term 
which expresses their analogy to the cause of causes, humait 
vfffitioii. 
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These are the questions respecting causation which are matters 
of present controversy ; there are in addition many o^er points 
which belong to the controversies of the past. Among the most 
important are Aristotle’s classification of causes linto material^ 
formal^ efficient and final, set forth in his Physics aqd elsewhere, 
and known as his doctrine of the Four Causes; Geulincx’s 
Occasional Causes, meant as a solution of certain difficulties 
in the cosmology of Descartes ; Leibnitz’s law of Sufficient 
Reason ; and Kant’s explanatbn of cause and effect as an a 
pxiori category of the understanding, intended as an answer to 
Hume’s scepticism, but very much less effective than the line 
of explanation suggested by Locke. 

The following is a list of the various technical terms connected 
with causation which have been distinguished by logicians and 
psychologists. 

The four Aristotelian causes are : (i) Material cause (vkri), 
the material out of which a thing is made ; the material cause 
of a house is the bricks and mortar of which it is composed, 
(a) Formal cause (cfSos, Adyos, rh rt the general 

external appearance, shape, form of a thing ; the formal cause 
of a triangle is its triangularity. (3) Efficient cause (dpx^ rijs 
Kti^cctfs), the alcohol which makes a man drunk, the pistol- 
bullet which kiUs. This is the cause as generally understood in 
modem usage. (4) Final cause (t^Aos, rh cre/ca), the object 
for which an action is done or a thing produced ; the final cause 
of a commercial man’s enterprise is to make his livelihood (see 
Teleology). This last cause was rejected by Bacon, Descartes 
and Spinoza, and indeed in ordinary usage the cause of an action 
in relation to its effect is the desire for, and expectation of, that 
effect on the part of the agent, not the effect itself. The Proxi- 
mate cause of a phenomenon is the immediate or superficial as 
opposed to the Remote or Primary cause. Plurality of Causes 
is the much criticized doctrine of J. S. Mill that a fact may be 
the uniform consequent of several different antecedents. Causa 
essendi means the cause whereby a change is what it is, as opposed 
to the causa cognoscendif the cause of our knowledge of the 
event; the two causes evidently need not be the same. An 
object is called causa tmmanens when it produces its changes 
by its own activity ; a causa transiens produces changes in some 
other object. Causa sui is a term applied to God by Spinoza 
to denote that he is dependent on nothing and has no need of 
any external thing for his existence. Vera causa is a term used 
by Newton in his Prindpia, where he says, “ No more causes of 
natural things are to be admitted than such as are both tme and 
sufficient to explain the phenomena of those things ” ; verae 
causae must be such as we have good inductive grounds to believe 
do exist in nature, and do perform a part in phenomena analogous 
to those we would render an account of. 

OAUSBWAYy a path on a raised dam or mound across marshes 
or low-tying ground ; the word is also used of old paved highways, 
such as the Roman military roads. Causey ” is still used 
dialectically in England for a paved or cobbled footpath. The 
word is properly causey-way,” from causey, a mound or dam, 
which is derived, through the Norman-French (cf. modem 
chaussie), from ^e late Latin via calciata, a road stamped firm 
with the feet (calcare, to tread). 

CAUS8BS (from Lat. calx through local Fn caous, meaning 
“ Ihne the name given to the table-lands lying to the south 
of the central plateau of France and sloping westward from the 
C^veanes. They form parts of the departments of Lozdre, 
Avepon, Crsurd, Hdrault, Lot and Tam-et-Garonne. They are 
of Imestone formation, dry, sterile and treeless. These char- 
acteristics are mbst marked in the east of the region, where the 
Causse de Sauveterre, the Causse M^jan, the Causse Noir and 
the Larzac flank the C^vennes. Here ^e Causse M 4 jan, the 
most desertd and arid of all, reaches an altitude of nearly 
4200 ft Towands riie west the lesser causses of Roueiigue and 
Quercy attain respectively 2950 ft and 1470 ft. Once an uninter- 
pup^ table-land, the causses are now isolated from one another 
Hl|hepj|tts thresh which run the Tam, the Dourbie, the 
SB M ||(Eother rivers. The suminits are destitute of runniiig 
wlflpPfflEe the ram as it falls either sinks through the permeable 


surface soil or mns into fissures and chasms, some of great 
depth, which are peculiar to the region. The inhabitants 
(Caussenayds) of the higher causses cultivate hollows in the 
ground which are protected from the violent winds, and the 
scanty herbage permits of the raising of sheep, from the milk 
of which Roquefort cheeses are made. In the west, where the 
rigours of the weather are less severe, agriculture is more easily 
carried on, 

CAUSSIN DE PERCEVAI^ ARMMD-PIERBE (1795-1871), 
French orientalist, was bom in Paris on the 13th of January 
1795. His father, Jean Jacques Antoine Caussin de Perceval 
(1759-1835), was professor of Arabic in the Coll^ de France. 
In 1814 he went to Constantinople as a student interpreter, and 
afterwards travelled in Asiatic Turkey, spending a year with the 
Maronites in the Lebanon, and finally becoming dragoman at 
Aleppo. Returning to Paris, he became professor of vulgar 
Arabic in the school of living Oriental languages in 1821, and 
also professor of Arabic in the College de France in 1833. I*' 
1849 he was elected to the Academy of Inscriptions. He died 
at Paris during the siege on the 15th of January 1871. 

Caussin de Perceval published (1828) a useful Grammaire 
arahe vulgaire, which passed throt^h several editions (4th ed., 
1858), and edited and enlarged !^ie Bocthor’s^ Dictionnaire 
franfais-arabe (2 vols., 1828 ; 3rd ed., 1864) ; but his great 
reputation rests almost entirely on one book, the Essai sur 
Vhistoire des Arabes avant Vlslamisme, pendant Vipoque de 
Mahomet (3 vols., 1847-1849), in which the native traditions as 
to the early history of the Arabs, down to the death of Mahommed 
and the complete subjection of the tribes to Islam, are brought 
together with wonderful industry and set forth with much learn- 
ing and lucidity. One of the principal MS. sources used is the 
great Kitdb al-Aghdni (Book of Songs) of Abu Faraj, which has 
since been published (20 vols., Boulak, 1868) in Egypt ; but no 
publication of texts can deprive the Essai, which is now very 
rare, of its value as a trustworthy guide through a tangled mass 
of tradition, 

CAUSTIC (Gr. Kawrixos, burning), that which bums. In 
surgery, the term is given to substances used to destroy living 
tissues and so inhibit the action of organic poisons, as in bites, 
malignant disease and gangrenous processes. Such substances 
are silver nitrate (lunar caustic), the caustic alkalis (potassium 
and sodium hydrates), zinc chloride, an acid solution of mercuric 
nitrate, and pure carbolic acid. In mathematics, the ‘‘ caustic 
surfaces ” of a given surface are the envelopes of the normals 
to the surface, or the loci of its centres of principal curvature. 

In optics, the term caustic is given to the envelope of luminous 
rays after reflection or refraction ; in the first case the envelope is 
termed a catacaustic, in the second a diacaustic. Catacaustics 
are to be observed as bright curves when light is allowed to fall 
upon a polished riband of steel, such as a watch-spring, placed 
on a table, and by varying the form of the spring and moving 
the source of light, a variety of patterns may be obtained. The 
investigation of caustics, being based on the assumption of the 
I rectilinear propagation of light, and the validity of the experi- 
mental laws of reflection and refraction, is essentially of a geo- 
metrical nature, and as such it attracted the attention of the 
mathematicians of the 17th and succeeding centuries, more 
notably John Bernoulli, G. F. de I’Hopital, E. W. Tschirnhausen 
and Louis Carr£. 

The simplest case of a caustic curve is when the reflecting surface 
is a circle, and the luminous rays emanate from a point on the 
circumference. If in fig. i AQP be the reflectii^ circle - 
having C as centre, P the luminous point, and ]PQ any 
incident ray, and we join CQ, It follows, by the law of the 
equality of the angles of incidence and reflection, that the 
reflected ray OR u such that the angles RQC and CQP ate equal ; 
to determine me caustic, it is necessary to determine the envelope of 
this line. This may be readily accomplished geometrically or 
analytically, and it will be fdund that the envelope is a cardioid 
(f.v.), i.e. an epicycloid in which the radii of the fixed and rolling 
circles are eqmu. When the ra3r8 are paxalldl. the reflecting surface 

1 I^e Bocthor (1784-1821) was a Prepch orientalist of Coptic 
origin. Me was the author of a TredU des coniiegaisons written lit 
Arabic, and left his Dictionary in lCS. 
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in a succession of rapids and bi^en cascades. After entering 
the Madras presidency/the Cauv^ forms the botmdsnry between 
the Coimbatore and Scdem districts^ until it strikes into Trichi- 
nopoly district. Sweeping past the historic rock of Trichinopoiy^ 
it breaks at the island of Seringam into two channels^ which 
enclose between them the delta of Tanjore^ the garden of southern 
India. The northern channd is called the Coleroon (Kohdam) ; 
the other preserves the name of Cauvery. On the seaward face 
of its delta are the open roadsteads of Negs^tam and French 
Karikal. The only navigation on any portion of its course is 
carried on iii boats of basket-work. It is in the delta that the 
real value of the river for irrigation becomes conspicuous. This is 
the largest delta system, and the most profitable of all the works 
in India. The most ancient irrigation work is a massive dam 
of unhewn stone, 1080 ft. long, and from 40 to 60 ft. broad, 
across the stream of the Cauvery proper, which is supposed to 
date back to the 4th century, is still in excellent repair, 
and has supplied a model to British engineers. The area of the 
ancient system was 669,000 acres, the modem about x, 000, 000 
acres. The chief modern work is the anicut across the Coleroon, 
2250 ft. long, constructed by Sir Arthur Cotton between 1836 
and 1838. The Cauvery Falk have been utilised for an electric 
installation, ^ich supplies power to the Kolar gold-mines and 
light to the city of Mysore. 

The Cauvery is known to devout Hindus as Dakshini Ganga, 
or the Ganges of the south, and the whole of its course is holy 
ground. According to the legend there was once bom upon 
earth a girl named Vishnumaya or Lopamudra, the daughter of 
Brahma ; but her divine father permitted her to be regarded as 
the child of a mortal, called Kavera-muni. In order to obtain 
beatitude for her adoptive father, she resolved to become a 
river whose waters should purify from all sin. Hence it is that 
even the holy Ganges resorts imdeiground once in the year to 
the source of the Giuvery, to purge herself from the pollution 
contracted from the crowd of sinners who have bathed in her 
waters. 

CAVA 0B1 TfRHEMl, a town and episcopal see of Campania, 
Italy, in the wovince of Salerno, 6 m. N.W. by rail from the town 
of Salerno. Pop. (1901) town, 7611 ; commune, 23415. It lies 
fairly high in a richly cultivated valley, surrounded by wooded 
hills, and is a favourite resort of foreigners in spring and autumn, 
and of the Neapolitans in summer. A mile to the south-west 
is the village of Corpo di Cava (1970 ft.), with the Benedictine 
abbey of La Trinity della Cava, founded in 1025 by St Alfcrius. 
The church and the greater part of the buildings were entirely 
modernized in 1796. The old Gothic cloisters are preserved. 
The church contains a fine organ and several ancient sarcophagi. 
The archives, now national property, include documents and 
MSS. of great value (e.g. the Codex Legum Lmgdbardarum of 
1004) and fine incunabida. The abbot is keeper, and also head 
of a boarding school. 

See M. Morcaldi, Codex Diplomaticus Cavensis (Naples and Milan, 
X873-X89.3). 

CAVAEDroM, in architecture, the Latin name for the central 
hah or court within a Roman house, of which five species are 
described by Vitruvius, (i) The Tuscanicum responds to the 
greater number apparently of those at Pompeii, in which the 
timbers of the roof are framed together, so as to leave an open 
space in the centre, known as the compluvium ; it was through 
tins opening that all the light was received, not only in the hall 
itself, but in the rooms round. The rain from the roof was | 
collected in gutters round the compluvium, aind dischaiged from 
thence into a tArik or open basin in the floor called the impluvhirh. 
(2) In the additional support was retired m cohse- 

quen cedtf the ditneiisions of the hair; this was given by columns | 
placedVjll^our angle* of the impluvhim. (3) Coriimian is the 
termj|HB BK t!he species vdiere additional columns were required. 

the noofe, instead of slora||lriwn 
sloped out^^r^s, the gutters die outer 

w|s still an opexMng in the tbof, ancift 
tb catchtfe raiif felling throu^. T^is speKdCifi^BA^f, ^ntrBWiL 
iffetes, is constantly in want of repair, as thb wai^* does not ^&Vjj 


run away, owing to the stoppa^ in the rain-water pipes. (5) 
The testudihtttum empl^ed y^en the haU was sn^ and 
another floor was built over it ; no example of this type has been 
found at Pompeii, and only one of the cavaedium displuviatum. 

CAVAONARI, SIR PIERRE LOUIS NAPOLEON (x 84 i^i 879 )> 
British military administrator, the son of a French general by 
his marriage with an Irish lady, was bom at Stenay, in the 
depMtment 6f the Meuse, on the 4th of July 1841. He neverthe- 
less obtained naturalization as an Englishman, and entered the 
military service of the East India Company. After passing 
through the college at Addiscombe, he served through the Oudh 
campaign against the mutineers in 1858 and 1859. In 1861 he 
was appointed an assistant commissioner in the Punjab, and in 
1877 became deputy commissioner of Peshawar and took part 
in several expeditions against the hill tribes. In 1878 he was 
attached to tne staff of the British mission to Kabul, which the 
Afghans refused to albw to proceed. In May 1879, after the 
death of the amir Shere Ali, Cavagnari negotiated and signed 
the treaty of Gandamak with his successor, Yakub Khan. By 
this the Afghans agreed to admit a British resident at Kabul, 
and the post was conferred on Cavagnari, who also received the 
Star of India and was made a K.C.B. He took up his residence 
in July, and for a time all seemed to go well, but on the 3rd of 
September Cavagnari and the other European members of the 
mission were massacred in a sudden rising of mutinous Afghan 
troops. (See Afghanistan.) 

CAVAIGNAC, JEAN BAPTISTE (1762-1829), French poUtician, 
was bom at Gourdon (Lot). He was sent by his department 
as deputy to the Convention, where he associated himself with 
the party of the Mountain and voted for the death of Louis XVI. 
He was constantly employed on missions in the provinces, and 
distinguished himself by his rigorous repression of opponents 
of the revolution in the departments of L^des, Basses-Pyr6n6es 
and Gers. With his colleague Jacques Pinet (1754-1844) he 
established at Bayonne a revolutionary tribunal with authority 
in the neighbouring towns. Charges of cruelty were preferred 
against him by a local society before the Convention in 1795, 
but were dismissed. He had represented the Convention in the 
armies of Brest, and of the Eastern Pyrenees in 1793, and in 
1795 he was sent to the armies of the Moselle and the Rhine. 
He filled various minor administrative offices, and in 1806 became 
an official at Naples in Murat’s government. During the Hundred 
Days he was prefect of the Somme. At the restoration he was 
proscribed as a regicide, and spent the last years of his life at 
Brussels, where he died on the 24th of March 1829. His second 
son was General Eugene Cavaignac (q,v,). 

The eldest son, El^onors Louis Godrfroi Cavaignac (1801- 
1845), was, like his father, a republican of the intransigeant type. 
He was bitterly disappointed at the triumph of the monarchical 
principle after the revolution of July 1830, in which he had taken 
part. He took part in the Parisian risings of October 1830, 1832 
and 1834. On the third occasion he was imprisoned, but escaped 
to England in 1835. When he returned to France in 1841 he 
worked on the sUS of La Riforme, and carried on an energetic 
republican propt^auda. In 1843 became president of the 
Society of liie Rights of Man, of which he had been one of the 
founders in 1832. He died on the 5th of May 1845. The re- 
cumbent statue (1S47) of Godefroi Cavaignac on his tomb at 
Montmartre (Fans) is one of the masterpieces of the sculptor 
Fran9ois Rude. 

Jean Baptiste’s brother, Jacques-Marie, Vicomte Cavaignac 
(1773-1855), French general, served with distinction in the artuy 
und^ the republic and 8ucce9sive governments. He commanded 
the cavalry of the XL cor|)B in riie retreat from Moscow, and 
eventually became Vioosnte Cavaignac and inspectorgouiral 
Of cavalry. 

GAVAIGNAli toVw EUGtNE (i8oa-t8s7), French general, 
iron of J. B. CaVRig^^ was bom at Pam on the October 

i8o2. After goh^ tl^bugh the usual course study ^ 
profession^ he entered the army as lUi engineer 
.jhi 1824, and served in the Morea in becomii^ ^ptain in 
year. When tihe tOvoluribn of x83b broke out 
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he was stationed at Arras, and was the first offiqor of his r^ment 
to declare for the new order of things. In 1831 he was removed 
from active duty in consequence of his declared repubUcani&En, 
but in 1832 he was reccdled to the service and sent to Algeria. 
This continued to be the main sphere of his activity for sixteen 
years, and he won especial distinction in his fifteen months* 
command of the exposed garrisofi of Tlem^en, a command for 
tudiich he was selected by Marshal Qausel (1836-1837), and in 
the defence of Cherchel (1840). Almost every step of his pro- 
motion was gained on the field of battle, and in 1844 the due 
d’Aumale himself asked for Cavaignac’s promotion to the rank 
of fnarichal de camp. This was made in the same year, and 
he held various district commands in Algeria up to 1848, when 
the provisional government appointed him governor-general 
of tl« province with the rank of general of division. The post 
of mmister of war was also offered to Cavaignac, but he refused 
it owing to the unwillingness of the government to quarter troops 
in Paris, a measure wluch the general held to be necessary for 
the stability of the new r6gime. On his election to the National 
Assembly, however, Cavaignac returned to Paris. When he 
arrived on the 17th of May he found the capital in an extremely 
critical state. Several imeutes had already taken place, and by 
the 2md of June 1848 a formidable insurrection had been 
organized. The only course now open to the National Assembly 
was to assert its authority by force. Cavaignac, first as minister 
of war and then as dictator, was called to the ta^ of suppressing 
the revolt. It was no light task, as the national guard was 
untrustworthy, regular troops were not at hand in sufficient 
numbers, and the insurgents had abundant time to prepare 
themselves. Variously estimated at from 30,000 to 60,000 men, 
well armed and organized, they had entrenched themselves 
at every step behind formidable bairicades, and were ready to 
avail themsdves of every advantage that ferocity and despair 
could suggest to them. Cavaignac failed perhaps to appreciate 
the political exigencies of the moment ; as a soldier he would 
not strike his blow until his plans were matured and his forces 
sufficiently prepared. When the troops at last advanced in three 
strong columns, every inch of ground was disputed, and the 
government troops were frequently repulsed, till, fresh regiments 
arriving, he forced his way to the Place de la Bastille and crushed 
the insurrection in its headquarters. The contest, which raged 
from the 23rd to the morning of the 26th of June, was without 
doubt the bloodiest and most resolute the streets of Paris have 
ever seen, and the general did not hesitate to inflict the severest 
punishment on the rebels. 

Cavaignac was censured by some for having, by his delay, 
allowed the insurrection to gather head ; but in the chamber 
he was declared by a unanimous vote to have deserved well of 
his country. After laying down his dictatorial powers, he 
continued to preside over the Executive Committee till the 
election of a regular president of the republic. It was expected 
that the suffrages of France would raise Cavaignac to that 
poation. But the mass of the people, and especially the rural 
population^ sick of revolution, and weaiy even of the moderate 
republicanism of Cavaignac, were anxious for a stable govern- 
ment. Against the five and a half milKori votes recorded for 
Louis Napoleon, Cavaignac received only a million and a half. 
Not without chagrin at his defeat, he withdrew into the ranks 
of the oppbsition: He continued to serve as a representative 
during the short remainder of the republic. At Hbt c&up d*SM 
of the 2nd Dectember 1851 he was arrested along with the dther 
members of the opposition ; but after a short imprisonment at 
fifam he was released, and, with his newly-marrfed wife, lived 
in retirement till his death, which took place at Oumc (^rthe) 
on^te 28th of Oetbber ^857, 

His son, jACQitES Mamk EtrcfcNE Godefroi Cavaignac 
^18^1905), French pohtidan, was bom in Paris on the 21st of 
May 185^ He ihade ppblic prbfessibn 6f his repubficari pm- 
(^fes a iiShoolboy at thp Lycdc by rcifasing 

in 1867^ to reedye a prizc^at the'&tbonne firoitt the hand df the 
taince ipape^.' He received the M setvicc in 

the Frahco-Priissian War, and in 1872 entered the fecete 
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Polytechnique. He served as a civil engineer in Angonlfime until 
t88i, when he became masterof requests in the council of state. 
In next year he was elected deputy for the arrondissement 
of Saint-Calw (Sarthe) in the republican mterest. In 1885^ 
1886 he was under-Siecretaiy for war in the Henri Hrisson 
minist^, and he served in the cabinet of Hmile Loubet (1892) 
as minister of marine and of the cobnies. He had exchanged his 
moderate republicanism for radical views before he became 
war minister in the cabinet of lion Bourgeois (1895-1896). 
He was again minister of war in the Brisson cabinet in July 
1898, when he read in the chamber a document which definitely 
incriminated Captain Alfred Dreyfus. On the 30th of August, 
however, he stated that this had been discovered to be a forgery 
by Colonel Henry, but he refused to concur with his colleagues 
in a revision of the Dreyfus prosecution, which was the logical 
outcome of his own exposure of the forgery. Resigning his port- 
folio, he continued to declare his conviction of Dreyfus’s guilt, 
and joined the Nationalist group in the chamber, of which he 
becam one of the leaders. He also was an energetic supporter 
of the Ligue de la Patrie Fran^aise. In 1899 Cavaignac was an 
I unsuccessful candidate for the presidency of the republic. He 
had announced his intention of retiring i^om political life when 
he died at his country-seat near F 16 e (Sarthe) on the 25th of 
September 1905. He wrote an important book on the Formation 
de la Prusse contemporaine (2 vols., 1891-1898), dealing with 
the events of 1806-1813. 

CAVAILLOK, a town of south-eastern France in the deport- 
ment of Vaucluse, 20 m. S.E. of Avignon by rail. Pop. (1906) 
town, 5760 ; commune, 9952, Cc^vaillon lies at the southern 
base of Mont St Jacques on the right bank of the Durance above 
its confluence with the Coulon. It has a hotel de ville of the 
i8th century, a church of the 12th century, dedicated to St V6ran, 
and the mutilated remains of a triumphal arch of the Roman 
period. The town is an important railway junction and the 
commercial centre of a rich and well-irrigat^ plain, which pro- 
duces melons and other fruits, early vegetables (artichokes, 
tomatoes, celery, potatoes), and other products in profusion. 
Silk-worms are reared, and silk is an important article of trade. 
The preparation of preserved vegetables, fruits and other pro- 
visions, distilling, and the manufacture of straw hats and 
leather are carried on. Numerous minor relics of the Roman 
period have been found to the south of the present town, on the 
site of the ancient Cabellio, a place of some note in the territory 
of the Cavares. In medieval and modern history the town has 
for the most part followed the fortunes of the Comtat Venaissin, 
in which it was included. Till the time of the Revolution it 
was the see of a bishop, and had a large number of monastic 
establishments. 

GAVALCANTl, GUIDO {c. 1250-1300), Italian poet and 
philosopher, was the son of a philosopher whom Dante, in the 
Inferno, condemns to torment among the Epicureans and 
Atixeists ; but he himself was a friend of the great poet. By 
marriage with Beatrice, daughter of Farinata Uberti, he became 
head of the Ghibeilmes ; and when the people, weaty of continual 
brawls, aroused themselves, and sought pxeaqe by banishing the 
leaders of the rival parties, he was sent to Saxzana, where he 
caught a fever, of w^h he died. Cavalcanti has left a numl^r 
of love sonnets and canzohi, which were honoured by the praise 
of Dante. Some are simple and graceful, but many are spoiled 
by a mixture of meta|diysics borrowed from Plato, Aristotle 
and the Christian Fathers. They are mostly in honour of a 
Fr^ch lady^ ‘whom he cahs Mandetta. Bja Canzone d' Amort 
vnas extremely popular, and was freejuentty published ; and hia 
complete poetical works are contained m Giunti’s coUection 
(Florence, 1527 ; Venice, 1531-1532). He also wrote in prose on 
philosophy and oratory. 

See D. G. Eosaettt, Dante and his CirnUs (1S74). 

CAVAUES, JEAM/ (1681-1740), the famous chief of the 
Cazhisanids (qjoX mBs bom at Mas Roux, a small hnmlet in the 
eomnlunie m Ribaute near Anduzc ^Gard), on the a8th of 
Niwwnber t68i. His hither, an illiterate peaaant, had been 
compelled by persecution to become a Roman Chtholic alopg 
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with his family, but his mother brought him up secretly in the 
Protestant fait^ ^ In his boyhood he became a shepherd, and 
about his twentieth year he was apprenticed to a baker. 
Threatened with prosecution for his rel%ioU8 opinions he went 
to Geneva, where he passed the year tjo^i y he returned to the 
C^vennes on the eve of the rebellion of the Camisards, who by 
the murder of the Abl )4 du Chayla at Pont-de-Monvert on the 
night of the 24th of July 1702 raised the standard of revolt. 
Some months later he became their leader. He showed himself 
possessed of an extraordinary genius for war, and Marshal 
Villars paid him the high compliment of saying that he was as 
courageous in attack as he was prudent in retreat, and that by 
his extraordinary knowledge of the country he displayed in the 
management of his troops a skill as great as that of the ablest 
officers. Within a period of two years he was to hold in check 
Count Victor Maurice de Broglie and Marshal Montrevel, 
generals of Louis XIV., and to carry on one of the most 
terrible partisan wars in French history. 

He oiganized the Camisard forces and maintained the most 
severe discipline. As an orator he derived his inspiration from 
the prophets of Israel, and raised the enthusiasm of his rude 
mountaineers to a pitch so high that they were ready to die 
with their young leader for the sake of liberty of conscience. 
Each battle increased the terror of his name. On Christmas day 
1702 he dared to hold a religious assembly at the very gates of 
Alais, and put to flight the local militia which came forth to 
attack him. At Vagnas, on the loth of February 1703, he 
routed the royal troops, but, defeated in his turn, he was com- 
pelled to find safety in flight. But he reappeared, was again 
defeated at Tour de Bellot (April 30), and again recovered himself, 
recruits flocking to him to fill up the places of the slain. By a 
long series of successes he raised his reputation to the highest 
pitch, and gained the full confidence of the people. It was in 
vain that more rigorous measures were adopted against the 
Camisards. Cavalier boldly carried the war into the plain, 
made terrible reprisals, and threatened even Nimes itself. On 
the r6th of April 1704 he encountered Marshal Montrevel 
himself at the bridge of Nages, with 1000 men against 5000, and, 
though defeated after a desperate conflict, he n^e a successful 
retreat with two-thirds of his men. It was at this moment 
that Marshal Villars, wishing to put an end to the terrible 
struggle, opened negotiations, and Cavalier was induced to 
attend a conference at Pont d’Av^ne near Alais on the nth of 
May 1704, and on the i6th of May he made submission at Nimes. 
These negotiations, with the proudest monarch in Europe, he 
carried on, not as a rebel, but as the leader of an army which 
had waged an honourable war. Louis XIV. gave him a com- 
mission as colonel, which Villars presented to him personally, 
and a pension of 1200 livres. At the same time he authorized 
the formation of a Camisard regiment for service in Spain under 
his command. 

Before leaving the G6vennes for the last time he went to Alais 
and to Ribaute, followed by an immense concourse of people. 
But Cavalier had not been able to obtain liberty of conscience, 
and fais Camisards almost to a man broke forth in wrath against 
him, reproaching him for what they described as his treacherous 
desertion. On the 2xst of June <1704, with a hundred Camisards 
who were still faithful to him, he departed from Nimes and 
came to Neu-Brisach (Alsace), where he was to be quartered. 
From Dijon he went on to Paris, where Louis XIV. gave him 
audience and heard his explanation of the revolt of the C^vennes. 
Returning to Di/on,- fearing to be imprisoned in the fortress of 
Neu-Brisach, he escaped with his troop near Montbiliard and 
took refuge at Lausanne. But he was too much of a soldier to 
abandon the career of arms. He offered his services to the duke 
of Savoy, and with his Camisards made war in the Val d’ Aosta. 
A&r <|k|p peace he crossed to England, where he formed a 
refugees which took part in the Spanish expedition 
iPpiP^the earl of Peterborowh and Sir Qoudesli^ Shovel in 
^7^)5. At tiie battle .o^<^Almanaa the Camisards found 
themselves opposed to a French regimeiiti and without firing 
the two boo^ snshed one upon ^ other. Cavalier: wrote 


later {July 10, 1707): ‘'The only consolation that remains to 
me is that the regiment I bad the honour to command never 
looked back, but sold its life dearly on the field of battle. I 
fought as long as a man stood beside me and until numbers 
overpowered me, losing also an immense quantity of blood 
from a dozen wounds which I received.'' Marshal Berwick 
never spoke of this tragic eve At without visible emotion. 

On his return to England a small pension was given him and 
he settled at Dublin, where he published of the Wars 

of the Cevevmes under CoL Cavalier, written in French and trans- 
lated into English with a dedication to Lord Carteret (1726). 
Though Cavalier received, no doubt, assistance in the publica- 
tion of the Memoirs, it is none the less true that he provided the 
materials, and that his work is the most valuable source for the 
history of his life. He was made a general on the 27 th of October 
^ 735 > and on the 25th of May 1738 was appointed lieutenant- 
governor of Jersey. Writing in the following year (August a6, 
1739) he says : “ I am overworked and weary ; I am going to 
take the waters in Er^land so as to be in a fit condition for the 
war against the Spaniards if they reject counsels of prudence.” 
He was promoted to the rank of major-general on the 2nd of 
July 1739, and died in the following year. In the parochial 
register of St Luke's, Chelsea, there is an entry : “ Burial a.d. 
1740, May 18, Brigadier John Cavalier.” 

There is a story which represents him as the fortunate rival 
of Voltaire for the hand of Olympe, daughter of Madame Dunoyer, 
author of the Lettres galantes. During his stay in England he 
married the daughter of Captain de Ponthieu and Marguerite 
de la Rochefoucauld, refugees living at Portarlington. Males- 
herbes, the courageous defender of I^uis XVI., bears the follow- 
ing eloquent testimony to tnis young hero of the C6vennes : — 
“ I confess,” he says, “ that this warrior, who, without ever having 
served, found himself by the mere gift of nature a great general, 
— ^this Camisard who was bold to punish a crime in the presence 
of a fierce troop which maintained itself by little crimes — this 
coarse peasant who, when admitted at twenty years of age into 
the society of cultivated people, caught their manners and won 
their love and esteem, this man who, though accustomed to a 
stormy life, and having just cause to be proud of his success, 
had yet enough philosophy in him by nature to enjoy for thirty- 
five years a tranquil private life — appears to me to be one of 
the rarest characters to be found in history.” 

For a more detailed account see F. Puaux, Vie de Jean Cavalier 
(1868) ; David C. A. Agnew, Protestant Exiles from France, ii. 54-66 
(Lond., 1871) ; Charvey, Jean Cavalier : nouveaux documents inHits 
(1884). Eugdne Sue popularized the name of the Camisard chief in 
Jean Cavalier ou les fanatiques des Ctvennes (1840). (F. Px.) 

OAVALIER, a horseman, particularly a horse-soldier or oiie of 
gentle birth trained in knightly exercises. The word is taken 
from one of the French words which derived ultimately from 
the Late Lat, cabaUarius, a horseman, from Lat. caballus, 
properly a pack-horse, which gave the Fr, cheval, a chevalier. 
This last word is the regular French for “ knight,” anid is chiefly 
used in English for a member of certain foreign military or other 
orders, particularly of the Legion of Honour. Cavalier in English 
was early applied in a contemptuous sense to an overbearing 
swashbuckler — a roisterer or swaggering gallant. In Shakespeare 
(2 Henry IV. v. iii. 62) Shallow calls Bardolph's companions 
‘‘ cavaleros.’’ “ Cavalier ” is chiefly associated with the Royalists, 
the supporters of Charies I. in the struggle with the Parliament 
in the Great Rebellion. Here again it first appears as a tenn of 
reproach and contempt, applied by the opponents of the king. 
Charles in the Answer to uU Petition (June 1642) speaks of 
cavaliers as a “ word by what mistake soever it seemes much in 
disfavour.” Further quotations of the use of the word the 
Parliamentary party are given in th& New English Dictionary. 
It was soon adopted (as a title of honour) by Ae king’s party, 
who in return applied Roundhead to their opponents, and at the 
Restoration the court . party preserved the name, which survived 
tiU rise of the tcjin Tory (see Whig and Tonv). The term 
“ cai^ier ” has been adopted from Ap french as a tew in 
for^cation for a work of great command constructed in the 
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interior of a fort^ bastion or other defence^ so as to fire over the | 
main |)arapet without interfering with the fire of the latter. A 
greater volume of fire can thus ^ obtained/ but the great height 
Of the cavalier makes it an easy target for a besieger’s guns. 

CAVALlBRfi, BMILIO DEl^ i6th - century It^ian musical 
composer^ was bom in Rome about 1550 of a noble family. 
He held a post at the court of Ferdinand 1 . of Tuscany from 
2588 to i597> and during his residence at Florence was on terms 
of intimacy with J. Pen, O. Rinuccini, G. Gaccini and the rest 
of the Bax^i circle. In 1597 he returned to Rome, and became 
connected with the Congregation of the Oratory founded by St 
Philip N eri. Here in 1 600 was performed CavaKere ■ s contribution 
to the musical reformation initiated by his circle of friends in 
Florence — La Rappresentazione di Anima e di Corpo, a sacred 
drama, which is regarded as the first example of what is now 
called oratorio. It is generally supposed that he was no longer 
living when the work was performed, but some authorities assign 
1602 as the date of his death. 

Cavaliere’s style is more facile than that of Peri and Caccini, 
but he is inferior to them in depth of musical expression. He 
is, however, important as being the first to apply the new monodic 
style to sacred music, and as the founder of the Roman school 
of the 17 th century which included Mazzocchi, Carissimi and 
Alessandro Scarlatti. 

See also H. Goldschmidt. Studien lur GBSchichU der italieniscken 
Oper im 77. Jahrhundert, Band i. 

GAVALLI, FRANCESCO (1599 ?-i676), Italian musical com- 
poser, was lx)m at Crema in 1599 or 1600. His real name was 
Pier PVancesco Caletti-Bruni, but he is better known by that of 
Cavalli, the name of his patron, a Venetian nobleman. He 
became a singer at St Mark’s in Venice in 1617, second organist in 
1639, first organist in 1665, and in 1668 maestro di cappella. 
He is, however, chiefly important for his operas. He began to 
write for the stage in 1639 (Le Nozze di Teti e di Peleo), and soon 
established so great a reputation that he was summoned to Paris 
in 1660 to produce an opera {Serse) at the Louvre in honour of 
the marriage of Louis XIV. He visited Paris again in 1662, 
bringing out his Ercole Amante, His death occurred in Venice 
on the 14th of January 1676. Twenty-seven operas of Cavalli 
are still extant, most of them being preserved in the library of 
St Mark at Venice. Monteverde had found opera a musico- 
literary experiment, and left it a magnificent dramatic spectacle. 
Cavalli succeeded in making opera a popular entertainment. 
He reduced Monteverde’s extravagant orchestra to more practical 
limits, introduced melodious arias into his music and popular 
types into his libretti. His operas have all the characteristic 
exaggerations and absurdities of the 17 th century, but they have 
also a remarkably strong sense of dramatic effect as well as a 
great musical facility, and a grotesque humour which was 
characteristic of Italian grand opera down to the death of 
Alessandro Scarlatti. 

CAVALLINI, PIETRO (c. 1279-1364), Italian painter, bom in 
Rome, was an artist of tlie earliest epoch of the modem Roman 
school, and was taught painting ai^ mosaic by Giotto while 
employed at Rome ; it is believed that he assisted his master in 
the htosaic of the Navicella or ship of St Peter, in the porch of the 
church of that saint. He also studied under the Cosmati. Lanzi 
desoibes him as an adept in both arts, and mentions with appro- 
bation his grand fresco of a Crucifixion at Assisi, still in tolerable 
preservation ; he was, moreover, versed in architecture and in 
sculpture. A^ording to George Vertue, it is highly probable 
that Cavallini executed, in 1279, the mosaics and other oma- 
mentsof the tomb of Edward the Confessor in Westminster Abbey. 
He would thus be the “ Petms Civis Romanus ** whose name is 
inscribed on die shrine ^ but a comparison of dates invalidates 
dib surmise. He died in 13^^ at the age of eighty-five, in the 
odourof sanctity, having iri^s later years be«i a man of eminent 
piety.. He is said to hate <carved the Basilica of San Paolo 
suori le Mttia, dose to Rome, a erudfix which spdkie in' 1370 to a 
fenude saihit; Some highly important worlu <^vallmi in the 
diurdh of Santa Gedtia in Trastevei^, Roixie, Imve been 
dieobvered. .'i/v- 
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OAVALLO^ TIBERIUS (1749-1809), Anglo-Italiah electrician 
and natural philosopher, was bbm on the 30th of Mardi 1749 at 
Naples, where his father was a physician. In 1771 he came to 
Engkmd with the intention of pursuing a mercantile career, but 
he soon turned his attention to scientific work. Although he 
made several ingenious improvements in scientific instruments, 
his mind was rather imitative and critical than creative. He 
published numerous works on different branches of physics, 
including A Complete Treatise on Electricity (1777), Treatise on 
the Nature and Properties up Air and other permanently Elastic 
Fluids History and PracUee of Aerostation Treatise 

on Magnetism (1787), Elements of Natural and Experimented 
Philosophy (1803), Theory and Practice of Medical Electricity 
(1780), and Medical Properties of Factitious Air He died 

in London on the 21st of December 1809. 

CAVALLOTTI, FELICE (1842-1898), Italian politician, poet 
and dramatic author, was bom at Milan on the 6th of November 
1842. In i860 and 1666 he fought with the Garibaldian Corps, 
but first attained notoriety by his anti-monarchical lampoons in 
the Gazzetta di Milano and in the Gazzettina Rosa between 1B66 
and 1872. Elected to parliament as deputy for Corteolona in 
the latter year, he took the oath of allegiance after having 
publicly impugned its validity. Eloquence and turbulent com- 
bativeness in and out of parliament secured for him the leader- 
ship of the extreme Left on the death of Bertani in 1886. 
During his twelve years’ leadership his party increased in number 
from twenty to seventy, and at the time of his death his parlia- 
mentary influence was greater than ever before. Though am- 
bitious and addicted to defamatory methods of personal attack 
which sometimes savoured of political blackmail, Cavallotti’s 
eloquent advocacy of democratic reform, and apparent generosity 
of sentiment, secured for him a popularity surpassed by that of 
no contemporary save Crispi. Services rendered in the cholera 
epidemic of 1885, his numerous lawsuits and thirty-three duels, 
his bitter campaign against Crispi, and his championship of 
French interests, combined to enhance his notoriety and to 
increase his political influence. By skilful alliances with the 
marquis di Rudini he more than once obtained practical control 
of the Italian government, and exacted notable concessions 
to Radical demands. He was killed on the 6th of March 1898 
in a duel with Count Macola, editor of the conservative Gazetta 
di Venezia, whom he had assailed with characteristic intemper- 
ance of language. By his death the house of Savoy lost a re- 
lentless foe, and the revolutionary elements in Italy a gifted, 
if not entirely trustworthy, leader. (H. W. S.) 

CAVALRY (Fr. cavalerie, Ger. Kavallerie or Reiierei, derived 
ultimately from Late Lat. caballus, horse), a word which came 
into use in military literature about the middle of the i6th 
century as applied to mounted men of all kinds employed for 
combatant purposes, whether intended primarily for charging in 
masses, in small bodies, or for dismounted fighting. By degrees, 
as greater refinement of terminology has b^ome desirable, the 
idea has been narrowed down untfi it includes only ** horsemen 
trained to achieve the purpose of their commander by the com- 
bined action of man and horse,” and this definition wUl be found 
to cover the whole field of cavalry activity, from the tasks 
entrusted to the cavalry ” corps ” of 10,000 sabres down to the 
missions devolving on isolated squadrons and even troops. 

History . — ^The evolution of the cavalry arm has never been 
unifcxrm at any one time over the surface of the globe, but has 
always bipn locally modified by the conditions of 
each community and the stage of intellectual develop- uaeot 
ment to which at any given moment each had attained, mounted 
The first condition for the existence of the arm 
being the existence of the horse itself, its relative scarqi^ 
or file reverse and its adaptability to its environment ia 
each particular district have always exercised a preponderating 
infitsence on the development of cavahy organization and 
tactics. The indigenous horses of Eumpe and Asia being 
very small, the first application of their capabiUtief ior war 
purposes seems everywhere to have been as ^dfaugjht animals 
unr dbariots,‘ the construction of which implies not only the 
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existence of level surfaces, perhaps of actual ftidds^ but a very 
considerable degree of mech^ical skill in those whd designed and 
employed them. The whole of the dassioid: and orient my tho> 
logics, together with the earliest monuments of Egypt, Assyria 
and India, are convincing on this point. Nowhere can we find 
a trace ei^er of description or delmeation of animals physically 
capable of carrying on their backs the armed men of the period. 
All the earliest allusions to the use of the horse in war either 
point directly to the emplo3rment as a draught animal, or where 
not specific, as in the description of the war-horse in Job, they 
would apply equally well to one harnessed to a chariot as to one 
ridden under the saddle. 

The first trace of change is to be found, according to Prof. 
Wm. Ridgeway {Origin and Influence of the Thoroughbred Horse, 
p. 243), in an Egyptian relief showing Nubians mounted on 
horses of an aitireiy different breed, ts^ and more powarlul 
than any which had gone before them. These horses appear 
to have come from the vicinity of Dongola, and the strain still 
survives in the Sudan. The breed is traced into Arabia, where 
only second-rate horses had been reared hitherto> and thence 
to different parts of Europe, where eventually centres of cavalry 
activity developed. The first detailed evidence of the existence 
of organized bodies of mounted men is to be found in Xenophon, 
whose instructions for the breaking, training and command 
of a squadron remain almost as a model for modem practice. 
Their tactical employment, however, seems still to have been 
relatively insignhicaint, for the horses were still ^r too small 
and too few to deliver a charge with sufficient momentum to 
break the heavy armed and disciplined hoplites. The strain of 
ancient battle was of an entirely different order to that of 
modem fighting. In the absence of projectiles of sufiSdent 
range and power to sweep a whole area, the fighting was entirely 
between the front ranks of the opposing forces. When a front 
rank fighter fell, his place was immediatdy taken by his comrade 
in the rear, who took up the individual combat, excited by his 
comrade’s fate but relatively fresh in mind and muscle. This 
process of feeding the fight from the rear could be protracted 
almost indefinitely. If then, as a consequence of a charge, a 
lew mounted men did penetrate the raxiks, they encountered 
such a crowd of well-protected and fresh swordsmen that they 
were soon pulled off their ponies and despatched. Now and 
again great leaders, Alexander, Hannibal and Sdpio Africanus, 
for instance, succeeded in riding down their opponents, but in 
the main, and as against the Roman infanti^ in particular, 
mounted troops proved of very little service on the battlefield. 

It was, however, otherwise in the sphere of strategy. There, 
information was of even greater importance, because harder to 
obtain, than it is nowadays, and the army which could push out 
its feelers to the greater distance, surround its enemy and 
intercept his communications, derived nearly the same advan- 
ta^s as it does at present Hence both sides provided them- 
selves with horsemen, and when these met, each in the per- 
formance of their several duties, charges of masses natui^y 
ensued. This explains the value attachi^ in the old days to the 
possession of horse-flesh and the rapid spread of the relatively 
new Dongola or African strain over the then known world. 

The primitive instinct of aboriginal man is to throw stones 
or other missiles for purposes of defence (apes will throw anything 
they can find, but they never use sticks) ; hence, as the Romans 
penetrated ever farther amongst the barbarian tribes, their 
horsemen in first line found ever-increasing need for protection 
against projectiles. But the greater the weight of armour 
carried, the greater the demands upon the entrance of the 
horse. Then, as the weight - carrying breed was expensive 
and, with the decay of the Roman Empire, corruption and 
peculalioilK^vsead, a limit was soon placed on the multipltcation 
of chUbj^liq^alry, and it became necessary to fall bai^ on 
fony, whidi oduld only carry a rider irom place 
cluvge;. Thus there was a gradual leveling down 
heavy cavali^ becoming too to 
light not good eaDUgh for united actitm. Against 
such oppoaeitts, the lighter and better mounted tribesmen of j 


Asia found their task easy. They cut off die. supplies of the 
marcbingi infantiy, filled up pr ^troyed the. wdk, &c., and 
thus demonstrated the Stevie necessity of superior mobi^ty* 
With the decay of civilization discipline also disappeared, 
and, as discipline consists essmtiaUy in. the^ spirit of seff-sacjiSce 
for the good of the community, its opposite, self-preservation, 
became the guiding principle. This in turn led to the increase 
of armour carried, arid thence to the demand for heavier horses, 
and this demand working through several centuries led ulti- 
I mately to the breeding of the great weight-carrying animals on 
I whose existence that of medieval chivalry depended. These 
horses, however, being very costly and practically useless for 
general purposes, could only become the property of the wealthy, 
who were too independent to feel the need of combination, aiid 
preferred to live on the* spoliation and taxation of the weak. 
This spoliation eventually impelled the weaker men to comtnne, 
and at first their combination took the form of the construction 
of fortified places, against which mounted men weie powerless. 
On the other hand, expense put a limit to the area which fortifica- 
tions could enebse, this again limited the supplies for the 
garrison. Horsemen sweeping &e country for miles around had 
no difficulty in feeding themselves, and the surrender of all 
beleaguered places through starvation was ultimately inevitable, 
unless food could be introduced from allied towns in the vicinity. 
It was of no use to introduce fighting men only into a place 
which primarily required food (cf. Lucknow, 1857) to protract 
its resistance. Hence some means had to be fou^ to surround 
the supply-convoys with a physically impenetrable shield, and 
eighteen-foot pikes in the hands of powerful disciplined soldiers 
met the requirements. Against eight to ten ranks of such men 
the best cavalry in the world, rd5nng only on their swords, 
were helpless, and for the time (towards the dose of the 15th 
century) infantry remained masters of the field on the continent 
of Europe. 

Engird meanwhile had developed on lines of her own. Thanks 
to her longbowmen and the military genius of her leaders, she 
might have retained indefinitely the command of the continent 
had it not been for the invention of gunpowder, which, though 
readily accepted by the English for sieges in France, proved the 
ultimate cause of their undoing. It was the French who developed 
the use Of siege artillery most rapidly, and their cavalry were not 
slow to take the hint ; unlike the longbow and the crossbow, the 
pistol could be used effectively from horseback, and presently 
the knights and their retainers, having the deepest purses, 
provided themselves with long pistols in addition to their lances 
and swords. These weapons sent a bullet through any armour 
which a foot-soldier could conveniently carry, or his commander 
afford, and if anything went, wrong with their mechanism (which 
was complicated and uncertain) the speed of his horse soon 
carried the rider out of danger. A new form of attack against 
infantiy, introduced by the French at Consoles, 1544, thus 
developed itself. A troop or squadron, fmned in from twelve 
to sixteen ranks, trotted up to within {^tol shot of the angle of 
the square to be attacked and halted ; then each rank in suc- 
cession cantered off man by man to the left, discharging his pistol 
at the square as he passed, and riding back to his place behind ^ 
column to reload. This could be prolonged indefinitely, and 
against such tactics the ir^ntiy were powerless. The stakes 
carried by English archers to;check the direct charge of hojrse* 
men became useless, as did also chevaux de frise, though the 
latter (which originated in the .^i4th century) continued to be 
emplo)^ by the Austrians agaipst the swiftly-charging Turks 
till the dose of the 17th century. Thus .it becacne necessary to 
devise some new impediment which, whilst remaining mobile, 
would also give cover and an advantage in the final bandrto- 
hand shock. The problem was solved in Bohemia, Poland and 
Moravia (Hussite wars; about 1420), where, distances being great 
and the country open, greater mobility, adsd capacity; in the 
conveys becamte rasential. Great trains o£ wagons .were placed 
in sWge of an infantry escort, of whichfa pait ha(d> become 
poraomed of fiiearins, and these moved * across country ^n as 
many as twelve parallel lines drilled to form laagers, as, nowadays 
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m Sduth; Afrioa^ Again the cavalry proved ladpless^ and ior 
aeaify a century in central Europe '^e word ^^' Wi:^enburg^^ 
(wagon^iortress) became 8yncm3rmous nrith ^^ amy.” Then an 
unfortunate insporation came to the vragon-men. A large gun 
was relatively cheaper to manufacture^ and more effective 
than a small one. To keep their assailants at a distance, they 
mounted wall-pieces of about oneiinch bore on tbeir wagons. 
For a moment the balance inclined m their favour, but the 
cavalry were quick to see their advantage in this new idea, and 
they immediately followed suit They, too, mcmnted guns on 
wheels, and> as their mobility gave them choice of position, they 
were able to concentrate their fire against any side of the laager, 
and again ultimate surrender was the only way out of the 
defenders* dilemma. 

The interesting problem thus raised was never finally solved, 
for the scene of action now shifted to western Eurq)e, to the 
valley of the Po, and more particularly to the Netherlands, 
where fortresses were closer together and the clayey nature of 
the Rhine delta had already made paved roads necessary. Then, 
the Wagenburg being no longer needed for the short transits 
between one fortified town and another, the infantry reasserted 
themselves. Firearms having been much improved in the interval 
the spearmen (pikemen) had already (about 1515) kamt to 
protect themselves by ipusketcers trained to take advantage of 
cover and ground somewhat in the same fashion as the modem 
skirmisher. These musketeers kept light guns at a distance 
from their pikemen, but dared not venture iax out, as their fire 
was aitogetiier inadequate to stop a rush of horsemen ; when the 
latter threatened to intervene, they had to run for saiety to the 
squares of pikemen, whom they assisted in turn by keeping 
the cavalry beyond* pistol range. Hence the horsemen had to 
fall back upon more powerful guns, and these, being slow and 
requiring more train, could be most economically protected by 
infantry (see also Artiluery). 

Thus about the close of the 16th century western armies 
differentiated themselves out into the still existing three types-— 
cavalry, artillery and infantry. Moreover, each type 
was subdivided, the cavalry becomitig heavy, medium 
dragoons. At this period there was nothing to 
disturb the equilibrium of two contending forces except 
the characters of their respective leaders. The mercenary element 
had triumphed everywhere over the feudal levies. The moral 
qualities of all were on the same indifferent level, and battles in 
the open followed one recognized course. Neither army being 
able to outmarch tiie other, both drew up masses of pikes in 
parallel lines. The musketeers covered the def^oyment of the 
heavy guns on either side, the cavalty drew up on the wings and 
a strictly parallel fight ensued, for in the absence of a common 
cause for which men were willing to die, plunder was the ruling 
motive, and all control and discipline melted in the excitement 
of the contest. 

It is to the growth of Protestantism that cavalry owes its next 
great forward leap. To sweep the battlefield, it was absolutely 
essential that men should be ready to subordinate selfish con- 
sid^ations to the triumph of their cause. The Roman Catholicism 
of the day gave many loopholes for the evasion of dear duty, 
but from these the reformed faith was free, and it is to the 
reawakened sense of duty that Gustavus Adolphus appe^ed. 
This alone tended combinatioa amongst his subordinate 
leaders posBible, and on this power of comlMimtian all his victories 
depend^. Other cmvalry soldiers, once let loose in the charge, 
00^ never be trusted to return to the field, the prospec^ve 
ptatider of the enemy’s baggage foemg too stremg a temptation ; 
but the king’s men oould be depended on, and once brought 
bgck in f(Hrmed bodies, they rode over the enemy’s skumu^im 
and captured his batteries. Then the equililmum of iorce 
was destroyed, and all acms combined made, short work of 
Opposing infantp^ al^e (Breitsnfeid^ 2631^ I But the Swedish 
ktng[ peddled with hfr:work ,hatfr ind itmttnrs reverted to 
their former condition imtil tim dppeaiatice of Cromwdl, anotiier 
great leader capable of animating , his rrien ; with spirit of 

dsvotion, again rendered the cavafry akmaii^rfmo, .The tsseiice 


of his success lay in this, that his men were ready everywhere 
and always to lay down their lives for their CQmmon cause. 
Whether scouting 70 m. to the front of their army, or fighting 
dismounted to delay the enemy at defiles or to storm fortified 
strongholds, or charging home on the battlefield, their will 
power, focused on, and in turn dependent on, the personality 
of their great leader, dominated all human instincts of fear, 
rapacity or selfishness. It is true that they had not to ride 
against the modem rifie, but it is equally true that there was no 
quick-firing artillery to cany terror through the enemy’s army, 
and it was against masses of spearmen and musketeers, not then 
subjected to bursting shells or the lash of shrapnel and rifie 
bullets, that the final chaiges had always to be ridden home. 

Each succeeding decade thereafter has seen a steady diminu- 
tion in the ultimate power of resistance of the infantry, and a 
corresponding increase in the power of fire preparation at the 
disposal of the supreme leader; and the chances of cavalry have 
fluctuated with the genius of ^at leader in the employment of 
the means at his disposal, and the topographical conditions 
existing within each theatre of war. During the campaigns in 
Flanders, with its multiplicity of fortresses and clayey soil, 
cavalry rapidly degenerated into mounted infantry, throwing 
aside sword and lance-proof armour, and adopting long muskets 
and heavier ammunition. Presently they abandoned the charge 
at a gallop and reverted to an approach at the trot, and if (as 
at Blenheim) their influence proved decisive on the field of 
battle, this was because the conditions were common to both 
combatants, and the personal influence of '‘Corporal John,” as 
his soldiers called Marlborough, ensured greater steadiness and 
better co-operation. 

When Frederick II. became king of Prussia (1740), he 
found his cavalry almost at the nadir of efficiency ; even his 
cuirassiers drilled principally on foot '' They can 
manoeuvre,” on foot, with the same precision as //.; niorm 
my grenadiers, but unfortunately they are equally e/ 
slow.” His enemies the Austrians, thanks to their 
wars against the Turks who always charged at a 
gallop, had maintained greater dash and mobility, and at Moll- 
witz the Prussians only escaped disaster by the astounding 
rapidity of their infantry fire. In disgust the king then 
wrote, '' Die Cavallerie is nicht einmal werth dasz sie der 
Teufel week holet,” and he immediately set about their re- 
form with his usual energy and thoroi^hness. Three years 
after MoUwitz, the result of his exertions was apparent in 
the greatly increased importance the arm acquired on the 
battlefield, and the charge of the Bayreuth dragoons at Hohen- 
friedbeig (Jime 4, 1745), who with 1500 horses rode over and 
dispersed 20 Austrian battalions, bringing in 2500 owners and 
67 colours, win always rank as one of the most brilliant feats in 
military history.^ The following years of peace (1745-1756) 
were devoted to the methodical preparation of the cavalzy to 
meet the requirements that Frederick’s methods of war would 
make upon tiiem, and it is to this period that the student should 
devote special ^attention. From the very outbreak of the Seven 
Years’ War (2756) this training asserted its influence, and 
Rossbach (1757) and Zomdorf (1758) are the principal examples 
of what cavalry handled in masses can effect. At Rossb^h 
Geanal v. Seydlitz, at the head of 38 squadrons, practically 
began and ended the destruction of French army, and at 
Zorndorf he saved tiie day for the Prussians by a series of the 
most brilliant charges, which successively destroyed the Russian 
rig^ wing and centre. These battles so conclusively demcm- 
stisted the superiority of tiie Prussian cavalry that their enemies 
oons^tdy altered their tactical procedure. Th^ now utilized 
tiiefr enoimous numerical superiority by woikinp in two separate 
amiies, each almost as strong as the whole Prussian force. When 
the latter moved against either, the one thr^tened immediately 
threw up heavy entzenchments, i^inst which caVahy were, of 
course, ineffective^ whilst the other purged its inaixli. When 
Frederick, having more or less beaten his iitimediate opponent, 

■ ^ loss of the regiment was twenty-eight killed and sixty-six 
wounded,. 
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began to threaten the other army it entrenched likewise. Against 
these methods the Prussian aamy soon wore itself out^ and though 
from time to time the cavalry locally distinguished itself, no 
further opportunities for great decisive blows presented them- 
selves. 

The increased demands made upon Ae mobility of the Prussian 
horsemen naturally resulted in tbe gradual rejection of e^'ery thing 
which was not essential to their striking power. The long muskets 
and bayonets were laid aside, but the cuirass was retained for 
the me]6e, and by the close of the great struggle the various 
branches of the arm had differentiated themselves 011 1 in to the types 
still adhered to, heavy cavalry, dragoons, hussars, whose equip- 
ment as regards essentials thenceforward hardly varied up to the 
latter years of the 19th century. The only striking difference 
lies in the entire rejection of the lance in the armament of the 
chaiging squadrons, and the reason is characteristic of the prin- 
ciples of the day. ITie Prussian cavalry had realized that success 
was decided, not primarily by actual collision, but by the moral 
effect of the appearance of an absolutely closed wall of horse- 
men approaching the adversary at full speed. If the necessaiy 
degree of cohesion was attained, the other side was morally beaten 
before collision took place, and either turned to flight, or met the 
shock with so little resolution that it was ridden over without 
difficulty. In the former case any weapon was good enough 
to kill a flying enemy ; in the latter, in the m^^e which then 
ensued, the crush in the ranks of the victors was still so great 
that the lance was a hindrance rather than a help. 

In the years succeeding the war the efficiency of the Prussian 
cavalry sank very rapidly, the initial cause being the death of 
Seydlitz at the early age of fifty-two. His personality had alone 
dominated the discontent, lethargy and hopelessness created by 
ruthless financial economies. When he was gone, as always in the 
absence of a great leader, men adapted their lives to the line of 
least resistance. In thirty years the wreck was complete, and 
within the splendid squadrons which had been accustomed to 
manoeuvre with perfect precision at the highest speed, there 
were (as F. A, von der Marwitz in his Nacklass clearly shows) not 
more than seven thoroughly trained men and horses to each, the 
remainder being trained for little longer and receiving less atten- 
tion than is the case with modem 2nd line or auxiliary cavalry. 

For the generation preceding the outbreak of the French 
Revolution, Frederick the Great’s army, and especially his 
Cmvmiry cavalry, had become the model for all Europe, but 
la if the mainspring of the excellence of his squadrons , 
ravoia* was everywhere overlooked. Seydlitz had manoeuvred 
tioarntr great masses of horsemen, therefore every one else 
must have great masses also ; but no nation grasped 
the secret, viz. the unconditional obedience of the horse to 
its rider, on which his success had depended. Neither 
was it possible under the prevailing social conditions to 
secure the old stamp of horse, or the former attention to 
detail on the part of men and officers. In France, owing to the 
agricultural decay of the country, suitable remounts for charg- 
ing cavalry were almost unobtainable, and as this particular 
branch of the arm was almost exclusively command^ by the 
aristocracy it suffered most in the early days of the Revolution. 
The hussars, being chiefly recruited and officered by Alsatians and 
Germans from the Rhine provinces, retained their individuality 
and traditions much longer than t^e dragoons and cuirassiers, 
and, to the very close of the great wars, we find them always 
ready to charge at a galley; but the unsteadiness and poor 
horsemanship of the other branches was so great that up to iSia, 
the ]^ear of their destruction, they always charged at a trot only, 
considering that the advantage of superior coition thus gained 
more than balanced the loss of momentum due tothe slower pace. 

Generally, the growth of the French cavalry service followed 
the univeri^ law. The l^t big horses went to heavy charging 
cavalry, viz. the cuuassjjln^ best light horses to the hussars, 
and the d^oons reodlinf the remainder, for in pmciple they 
were only infantry plaiM on horseback for convenience of loco- 
mo^pn, and were not prinoairiliG intended for combined mounted 
action. Fortunately for them, their principal adversaries, the 


Austrians, had altogether failed to grasp the lesson of the Seven 
Years’ War. Writing in X7R0 Colonel Mack, a very capaUe 
officer,: Said, “ Even in 1769, the cavalry could not ride, could not 
manage U> control their horses. Not a single squadron could keep 
its dressing at a gallop, and before tiiey had gone fifty yards at 
least ten out of forty horses in the first rank would break out 
to the front,” and though the veteran field marshal Lacy 
issued new regulations, their spirit seems always to have escaped 
the executive officers. The British cavalry was almost worse 
off, for economy had reduced its squadrons to mere skeletons, 
and the traditional British style of horsemanship, radically 
different from that in vogue in France, made their training for 
combined action even more difficult than elsewhere. Hence the 
history of cavalry during the earlier campaigns of the Revolution 
is marked by no decisive triumphs, the results are always in- 
adequate when judged by the magnitude of the forces employed, 
and only the brilliant exploit of the r5th Light Dragoons (now 
Hussars) at Villers en Couch6 (April 24, 1794) deserves to be 
cited as an instance of the extraordinary influence which even 
a few horsemen can exercise over a demoralized or untrained mob 
of infantry. 

Up to the campaign of Poland (see Napoleonic Campaigns) 
French victories were won chiefly by the brilliant infantry 
fighting, cavalry only intervening (as at Jena) to charge a beaten 
enemy and complete his destruction by pursuit. But after the 
terrible waste of life in the winter of 1806-7, and the appalling 
losses in battle, Napoleon introduced a new form of attack. 
The case-shot preparation of his artillery (see Artillery) sowed 
confusion and terror in the enemy’s ranks, and the opportunity 
was used by masses of cavalry. Henceforward this method 
dominated the Napoleonic tactics and strategy. The essential 
difference between this system and the Frederician lies in this, 
that with the artillery available in the former period it was not 
possible to say in advance at what point the intervention of 
cavalry would be necessary, hence the need for speed and 
precision of manoeuvre to ensure their arrival at the ^ht time 
and place. Napoleon now selected beforehand the point he 
meant to overwhelm and could bring his cavalry masses within 
striking distance at leisure. Once placed, it was only necessary 
to induce them to run away in the required direction to over- 
whelm eveiything by sheer weight of men and horses. This 
method failed at Waterloo because the ground was too heavy, 
the slope of it against the charge, and the whole condition of the 
horses too low for the exertion demanded of them. 

The British cavalry from 1793 to 1815 suffered from the same 
causes which at the beginning of the 20th century brought 
about its breakdown in the South African War. Over-sea 
transport brought the horses to land in poor condition, and it 
was rarely possible to afford them sufficient time to recover and 
become accustomed to the change in forage, the conditions of 
the particular theatre of operations, &c., before they had to be 
led against the enemy — Whence a heavy casualty roll and the 
introduction into the ranks of raw unbroken horses which 
interfered with the precision of manoeuvre of the remainder. 
Their losses (about 13 % per annum) were small as compared 
with those of South AMca, but this is mainly accounted for % the 
fact riiat, operations being generally in the northern hemisphere, 
the change of climate was never so severe. Tactically, they 
suffered, Uke the Austrians and Prussians, from the absence 
any conception of the Napoleonic strategy amongst their principal 
leaders. As it was not Imown where the great blow was to 
they were distributed along the whole fine, and thus became 
habituated to the idea of operiiting in relatively small bbdies. 
This is the worst school for the cavalry soldier, because lit is oidy 
when working in masses of forty to sixty sqdadrons that the 
cumulative consequences of small errors of detach become so 
apparent as to convince sill ranks of the necessity of conformii^ 
accurately to ^tablisbed prescriptions: Nevertheless, they still 
retained the practice of chaegitig at a gallopi, and as a whole 
were ^y far Ae most efficient body of honemen who survived 
at the close of the great wars. 

In Ihe reaction that then mnied aB over Europe, cavalry 
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practically ceased to exist. The financial and agricultural 
ochaustion of all countries^ and of Prussia in particular^ was so 
complete that money was nowhere to be found for the great 
concentrations and manoeuvre practices which are 
more essential to the efficiency of the cavalry than to 
e§mtury. of the Other arms. Hence a whole generation of 

officers grew up in ignorance of the fundamental 
principles which govern the employment of their arm. It was 
not tDl 1848 that the Prussians began again to unite whole 
cavalry divisions for drill and manoeuvre, and the soldiers of the 
older generation had not yet passed away when the campaigns 
of 1866 and 1870 brought up again the realities of the battle-^field. 
Meanwhile the introduction of long-range artillery and small 
arms had entirely destroyed the tactical relation of the three 
arms on which the Napoleonic tactics and strategy had been 
based, and the idea gained ground that the battle-field would no 
longer afford the same opportunities to cavalry as before. The 
experiences gained by the Americans in the Civil War helped to 
confirm this preconception. If in battles waged between in- 
fantries armed only with muzzle-loading rifles, cavalry could find 
no opportunity to repeat past exploits, it was argued that its 
chances could not fail to be still further reduced by the breech- 
loader. But this reasoning ignored the principal factory of former 
successes. The mounted men in America failed not as a con- 
sequence of the armament they encountered, but because the 
war brought out no Napoleon to create by his skill the opportunity 
for decisive cavalry action, and to mass his men beforehand 
in confident anticipation. The same reasoning applies to the 
European campaigns of 1866 and 1870, and the results obtained 
by the arm were so small, in proportion to the numbers of squad- 
rons available and to their cost of maintenance as compared with 
the other arms, that a strong reaction set in everywhere against 
the existing institutions, and the re-creation of the dragoon, under 
the new name of mounted rifleman, was advocated in the hope 
of obtaining a cheap and efficient substitute for the cavalryman. 

Later events in South Africa and in Manchuria again brought 
this question prominently to the front, but the essential difference 
between the old and new schools of thought has not been gener- 
ally realized. The mounted rifle adherents base their argu- 
ments on the greatly increased efficiency of the rifle itself. The 
“ cavalry " school, on the other hand, maintains that, the weapons 
themselves being everywhere substantially equal in efficiency, 
the advantage rests with the side which can create the most 
favourable conditions for their employment, and that, funda- 
mentally, superior mobility will always confer upon its possessor 
the choice of the circumstances under which he will elect to 
engage. Where the two sides are nearly equally matched in 
mobility, neither side can afford the time to dismount, for the 
other will utilize that time to manoeuvre into a position which 
gives him a relative superiority for whichever form of attack he 
may elect to adopt, and this relative superiority will always more 
than suffice to eliminate any advantage in accura^ of fire that his 
opponent may have obtained by devoting his principal attention 
to training his men on the range instead of on the mounted 
manoeuvre ground. 

Finally, ^e cavalry ” school reasons that in no single cam- 
paign since Napoleon’s time have the conditions governing 
encounters been normal. Either the roadless and barren nature 
of the country has precluded of itself the rapid marching which 
forms the basis of ^ modem strategy, as in America, Turkey, 
South Africa and Manchuria, or the relative power of the infantry 
and artillety weapons, as in Bohemia (1866) and in France (1870), 
has render^ wholly impossible the creation of the great tactical 
opportunity characteristic of Napoleon’s later method, for there 
then existed no means of overwhelming the enemy with a suffi- 
cient hail of projectiles to render the penetration of the cavalry 
fsasible. The latest impnwement in artillery, viz. the perfected 
shrapnd and the qaick^firine gi^, have, however, enormously 
facilitated the attainment or tUs primaty fire superiority, and, 
Mbmover, it has simplified tim fwOoedure to siidi a degme that 
Napdleonn no longer needed to direct The battles of ^future 
will thus, itf tivil^ countries, revm to ^ Napolecmic type> 


and the side which possesses the most highly trained and mobile 
force of cavalry wilt enjoy a greater relative superiority over its 
adversary than at any period since the days of Frederick. 

The whole experience of the past thus goes to show that no 
nation in peace has ever yet succeeded in maintaining a highly 
trained cavalry sufficiently numerous to meet all the demands 
of a great war. Hence at the outbreak of hostilities there has 
always been a demand for some kind of supplementary force 
which can relieve the regular squadrons of those duties of ob- 
servation and exploration which wear down the horses most 
rapidly and thus render the squadrons ineffective for their 
culminating duty on the battle-field. This demand has been met 
by the enrolment of men willing to fight and rendered mobile 
by mounts of an inferior description, and the greater the urgency 
the greater has been the tendency to give them arms which they 
can quickly learn to use. To make a man an expert swordsman 
or lancer has always taken years, but he can be taught to use 
a musket or rifle sufficiently for his immediate purpose in a very 
short time. Hence, to begm with, arms of this description have 
invariably been issued to him. But once these bodies have been 
formed, and they have come into collision with trained cavalry, 
the advantages of mobility, combined with the power of shoci, 
have become so apparent to all, that insensibly the dragoon ” 
has developed into the cavalry soldier, the rate of this evolution 
being conditioned by the nature of the country in which the 
fighting took place. 

This evolution is best seen in the American Civil War. The 
men of the mounted forces engaged had been trained to the use 
of the rifle from childhood, while the vast majority had never 
seen a sword, hence the formation of ‘‘ mounted rifles ” ; and 
these “ mounted rifles ” developed precisely in accordance with 
the nature of their surroundings^ In districts of virgin forests 
and marshland they remained “ mounted rifles,” in the open 
prairie country of the west they became cavalry pure and simple, 
though for want of time they never rivalled the precision of 
manoeuvre and endurance of modem Prussian or Austrian horse. 
In South Africa the same sequence was followed, and had the 
Boer War lasted longer it is certain that such Boer leaders as 
de Wet and de la Key would have reverted to cavalry tactics 
of shock and cold steel at the earliest possible opportunity. 

Therefore when we find, extending over a cycle of ages, the 
same causes producing the same effects, the natural conclusion is 
that the evolution of the cavalry arm is subject to a universal 
law which persists in spite of all changes of armament. 

Employment of Cavalry . — It is a fundamental axiom of all 
military action that the officer commanding the cavalry of any 
force comprising the three arms of the service is in the strictest 
sense an executive officer under the officer commanding that 
particular force as a whole. The latter again is himself responsible 
to the political power he represents. When intricate political 
problems are at stake, it may be, and generally is, quite impractic- 
able that any subordinate can share the secret knowledge of 
the power to which he owes his allegiance. 

The essence of the value of the cavalry soldier’s services 
lies in this, that the demand is never made Upon him in its 
supremest form until the instinct of the real commander realizes 
that the time has come. Whether it be to cover a retreat, and 
by the loss of hundreds to save the lives of tens of thousands, 
or to complete a victory ivith commensurate results in the 
opposite direction, the obligation remains the same — to st^e 
last man and horse in the attainment of the immediate 
object in view, the defeat of the enemy. This at once places the 
leader of cavahry in face of his principal problem. It is a matter 
of experience that the broader the front on which he can deliver 
a charge, the gmter the chances of success. However strong 
the bonds of d^ipline may be, the line is ultimately, and at a 
certain nervous tension, oidy a number of men on horses, acting 
and reacting on one ano^er in various ways. When therefore, 
of two lines, moving to meet one another at speed, one sees 
itself overiapped to either hand, the men m the line l^us over- 
lapped invaruibly and inevitably tend to open outwards, so as 
at least to meet their enemy on an equal frontage. Henca 
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every cavalry commamder tries to strike at the flank of his enemy, 
and the latter xnanceuvres to meet him, and if. both have equal 
mobility, local collision must ensue on an equal and parcel 
front Therefore both strive to put every available man and horse 
in their first line, and if men and horses were invulnerable such 
a line would sweep over the ground like a scythe and nothing 
could withstand it Since, however, bullets kill at a distance, 
and inequalities and unforeseen difficulties of the ground may 
throw Imndreds of horses and riders, a working compromise 
has to be found to meet eventualities, and, other things being 
equal, victory inclines to the leader who best measure flie risks 
and uncertainties of his undertaking, and keeps in hand a 
sufficient reserve to meet all chances. 

Thus there has arisen a saying, which is sometimes regarded 
as axiomatic, that in cavalry encounters the last closed reserve 
Always wins. The truth is really that he who has best judged 
the situation and the men on both sides finds himself in possession 
of the last reserve at the critical moment. The next point is, 
how to ensure the presence of this reserve, and what is the critical 
moment. The battle-field is the critical moment in each phase 
of every campaign — not the mere chance locality on which a 
combat takes place, but the decisive arena on which the strategic 
consequences of aH pre-existing conditions of national cohesion, 
national organization and of d^ization are focused. It is indeed 
the judgment-seat of nature, on which the right of the race to 
survive in the struggle for existence is weighed and measured in 
the most impartial scales. 

Before, however, the final decision of the battle-field can be 
attained, a whole series of subordinate decisions have to be fought 
out, success in each of which conditions the result of the next 
series of encounters. Every commanding officer of cavalry 
thus finds himself successively^called on to win a victory locally 
at any cost, and the question of economy of force does not concern 
him at ail. Hence the same fundamental rules apply to all 
cavalry combats, of whatever magnitude, and condition the whole 
of caviiiy tactics. Broadly speaking, if two cavalries of approxi- 
mately equal mobility manoeuvre against each other in open 
country, neither side can afford the loss of time that dismounting 
to fight on foot entails. Hence, assuming that at the outset 
of a campaign each side aims at securing a decisive success, both 
seek out an open plain and a mounted charge, sword in hand, 
for the decision. When the speed and skill of the combatants 
are approximately equal, collision ensues simultaneously along 
parallel fronts, and the threat of the overiapfnng line is the 
principal factor in the decision. The better the individual 
training of man and horse the less will be the chances of unsteadi- 
ness or local failures in execution, and the less the need of reserves; 
hence the force which feels itself the most perfect in the individual 
efficiency of both man and horse (on which therefore the whole 
ultimately depends) can afford to keep fewer men in reserve and 
can thus increase the width of its first line for the direct collision. 
Careful preparation in peace is tlierefore the first guarantee of 
success in action. This means that cavalry, unlike infantry, 
cannot be expanded by the absorption of reserve men and horses 
on the outbreak of hostilities, but must be maintained at war 
Btrengfli in peace, ready to take the field at a moment’s notice, 
and this is actually the standard of readiness attained on the 
continent of Europe at the present day. 

Further, unifomiity of speed is the essential condition for the 
execution at closed chaises, and this obviously cannot be assured 
if big xnen oh little horses and small men on big horses are in- 
discriminately mixed up in the same units. Horses and men 
have therefore been sorted out evetywhere into three categories, 
lighi, medium ax^d heavy, and in periods when war was practically 
d^nic, suitable duties have been allotted to each. It is clear, 
on purely mechanical grounds, that the greater the velocity of 
^jnotion at the moment of collision the greater will be the chances 
success, and this greater Jipeed will be on the side of t&e bigger 
as a consequence of their longer stride. On theodier imd, 
^vbse horses, by reason of their gmttr weight, are usdd up much 
nj|ore rapidfy than small ones. JHence, to ensure liie greater 
qieed at the moment of contact, it . is necessary to save them as 


much as possible to keep them iresh ior the shock only, and thi# 
has been the practice of all great cavgliy leaders all over the wprid, 
and has only been departed from onder special circumstmices, 
as by the Germans in France in 1S70, when tfieir cavalry prac- 
tically rode every where unopposed. 

CoUisioDs, however, must be expected by every body of 
troops large or small ; hence each regiment — ^ultimately each 
squadron-^endeavours to save its horses as far as this is com- 
patible with the attainment of the special object in view, and this 
has led everywhere and always to a demand for some inter- 
mediate arm, less expensive to raise and maintain cavalry 
proper, and able to cover the ground with sufficient rapidity 
and collect the information necessajy, to ensure the proper 
direction of the cavalry commands. Originally this intermediate 
force received the designation of dragoons ; but since under 
pressure of circumstances during long periods of war these 
mvariably improved themselves into cavalry and became 
permanent units in the army organization, fresh names have 
had to be invented for them, of which Mounted Infantry and 
Mounted Rifies are the latest, and every improvement in firearms 
has led to an increased demand for their services. 

It is now relatively easy to trace out the considerations which 
j should govern the employment of his cavalry by the officer 
commanding a force of the three arms. Assuming for purposes 
of illustration an army numerically weak in cavalry, what course 
will best ensure the presence of the greatest number of sabres at 
the decisive point, Le. on the battle-field ? To push out cavalry 
screens far to the front will be to court destruction, nor is the 
information they obtain of much real service unless the means 
to act upon it at once is at hand. This can can only be supplied 
economically by the use of strong advanced guards of infantry, 
and such supplementary security and information as these may 
require will be best supplied by mounted infantry, the sacrifice 
of whom will disturb least the fighting integrity of the whole army. 

Imagine an army of 300,000 men advancing by five parallel 
roads on a front of 50 m.,each column (60,000 men, 2 army corps) 
being covered by a strong advance guard, coming in contact with 
a similarly constituted army moving in an opposite direction. 
A series of engagements will ensue, in each of which the object 
of the local commander will be to paralyse his opponent’s 
will-power by a most vigorous attack, so that his superior 
officer following him on the same road will be free to act as he 
chooses. The front of the two armies will now be defined by a 
line of combats localized each about a comparatively sinall 
area, and between them will be wide gaps which it will be the 
chief business of the directing minds on either side to close 1:^ 
other troops as soon as possible. Generally the call will be made 
upon the artillery for this purpose, since they can cover the .re- 
quired distances far more rapidly than infantry. N ow, as artillery 
is powerless when limbered up and always very vulnerable on 
the flanks of the long lines, a strong cavalry escort will have 
be assigned to them which, trotting forward to screen the marq|| 
will either come in contact with the enemy’s cavalry advance 
with a similar object, or themselves find an opportunity to caw 
the enemy’s guns at a disadvantage. These are opportunit||| 
for the caval^, and if necessary it must sacrifice itself to turn 
them to the l^st account. The whole course of the bat^ 
depends on success or failure in the early formation of great lines 
of guns, for ultimately the victor in the artillery duel finds 
himself in command of the necessary balance of guns which are 
needed to prepare the way for his final decisive i^antiy attack. 
If this latter succeeds, then any mounted men who can gallop 
and shoot will suffice ike pursuit. If it fails, no cavahy, however 
gallant, has any hope of definitely restoring the combat, for 
ageunst victorious ixtiantry, cavalry, now as in the past, can but 
gain a little time. This time may indeed be worth the price at 
which it can be bought, but it will cJways be more economical 
to concentrate allviafitorts to prevent .the emotgeni^ arising, 

After the FifmeoGerman War much was written about the 
possibility of vast cavalry encounters to beiot^ht far in advance 
of rtbe main armies, for the purpose, of obtaining irfformatipn, 
and ideas were fredy mpot^ of> w^^i^ trayeriing 
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the enemy’s conuxumications^ breaking up his depots^ reserve 
formations^ &c. But riper dbnsideration has ^^elegated these 
suggestions to. the baokgroUac^ for it is now evident that such 
expeditions involve the dissemination oif force^ not its concentra- 
tion. Austria.and France, for example, would scarcely throw their 
numeriodly inferior cavalry against the Germans, and nothing 
would suit them better than that the latter should hurl their 
squadrons iagainst the frontier guards, adviced, posts, and, 
generally, against unbeaten infantry ; nor indeed would the 
(Armans stdtify their whole strategic teaching by weakening 
themselves for the decisive struggle. It follows therefore that 
cavalry reconnaissance duties will be strictly local and tactical, 
and tl^t arrangements will be made for procuring strategical 
information by wireless telegraphy, balloons, motor cars, bicycles, 
&c., and that on the whole that nation will be best served in 
war which has provided in peace a nucleus of mounted infantry 
capable of rapid expansion to fill the gap which history shows 
always to have existed between the infantry and the cavalry. 
Such troops need not be organized in large bodies, for their 
mission is to act by slimness,” not by violence. They must 
be the old verlorene Haufe ” {anglice, “forlorn hope”) of 
former days, men whose individual bravery and decision is of 
the highest order. But they can never become a “ decision- 
compelling arm,” though by their devotion they may well hope 
to obtain the grand opportunity for their cavalry, and share with 
them in harvesting the fruits of victory. 

The great cavalry encounters of forty to sixty squadrons on 
either side, which it has been shown must arise from the necessity 
of screening or preventing the formation of the all-important 
artillery lines, will take their form mainly from the topographical 
conditions of the district, and since on a front of 60 to 100 m. 
these may vary indefinitely, cavalry must be trained, as 
indeed it always has been, to fight either on foot or on horse Wk 
as occasion requires. In either case, thoroughness of preparation 
in horsemanship (which, be it observed, includes horsemastership) 
is the first essential, for in the end victory will rest with the side 
which can put in the right place with the greatest rapidity the 
greatest number of sabres or rifles. In the case of rifles there is 
a greater margin of time available and an initial failure is not 
irremediable, but the underlying principle is the same in either 
case ; and since it is impossible to foretell exactly the conditions 
of the collision, all alike, according to the class to which they 
belong, must be brought up to the li^hest standard, for this alone 
guarantees the smooth and rhythmical motion required for 
covering long distances with the least expenditure of physical 
and nervous strength on the part both of horse and rider. As a 
consequence of successes gained in these preliminary encounters, 
opportunities will subsequently arise for tbe balance of fresh or 
rallied squadrons in hand to ride home upon masses of infantry 
disorganized and demoralized by the combined Are of infantry 
and artillery, and such opportunities are likely to be much more 
mimerousi at the outbreak of future wars than they have been ih 
the past, because the enormous gaia in rang^ and rapidity of 
Are enables a far greater weight of metal to be concentrated on 
any cho^n areia tvithin a given time. It cannot be too often 
reiterated that caValry never has ridden over imshaken ififantry' 
of average quality by reason of its momentum alone, but that 
every sucoe^iil cavalry charge has always owed its< usuej to a 
previously acquired moral superiority wluch has prevented thO 
infantry from making . adequ^e. :use ci tiieir means 'of defence.. 
Nor will such charges entail greater losses than in tile past, for, 
^Oat though the increase of range of modem infantry weapemis 
hu be^ the speed , and endurance of cavnhy has increased in 
ai yeit higher ratio •; trher^ in Napoleon’s days, with an extreme 
nu^ to musketry of 1600 yds;, eavalry were expected only 
to #ot iSoo yds. and gallop ior aao; nowadays with im extreme 
hriantty ian^vof .under; 4^ ydt^, ^ cavalry 
trottofooo yds. imdgaUc^ tojpoq 
i me those kaHanchuria 

seriously. iafKaiencedr: tUs. viewsr pf /the ileadiog oavSlry .experts 
asaboveoutltodito the^o^^ weretentirdiy^ 

abnokmdi ^ Ko in i^stern:Sh^ can ;afibsd to moimt 


the whole of its able-bodied manhood, , nor, with the restricted 
area of its possessions, could repeat the Boer tactics with useful 
effect ; in Manchuria, the theatre of operation was so far roadless, 
and the motives of both combatants so distinct from any con- 
ceivable as a basis for European strategy, that time was always 
available to construct entrenchments and obstacles physically 
insuperable to mounted arms. In western Europe, with its ex- 
treme development of communications, such tactics are impractic- 
able, and under the system of compulsory service which is in 
force in all nations, an early decision must be sought at any cost. 
This motive imposes a rapid-marching campaign in the Napde- 
onic style, and in such warfare there is neither time nor energy 
available for the erection of extemporised fortresses. Victory 
must therefore fall to the side that can develop the greatest 
fire power in the shortest time. The greatest factor of fire power 
is the long artillery lines, and as cavalry is the one arm which by 
its mobility can hamper or prevent the formation of such lines, on 
its success in this task all else must depend. Hence both sides 
will concentrate every available horse and man for this special 
purpose, and on the issue of the collisions this mutual concentra- 
tion must entail will hang the fate of the battle, and ultimately 
of the nation. But the cavalry which will succeed in this task 
will be the one in which the spirit of duty bums brightest, and the 
oath of allegiance, renewed daily on the cross of the sword, is 
held in the highest esteem* 

Organization. — The existing organization of cavalry throughout 
the civilized world is an instance of the “ survival of the fittest ” 
in an extreme form. The execution of the many manoeuvres 
with the speed and precision which condition success is only 
possible by a force in which, as Frederick the Great said, “ every 
horse and trooper has been finished with the same care that a 
watchmaker, bestows upon each wheel of the watch mechanism.” 
Uniformity of excellence is in fact the keystone of success, and 
this is only attainable where the mass is subdivided into groups, 
each of which requires superintendence enough to absorb the 
whole energy of an average commander. , Thus it has been found 
by ages of experiment that an average officer, with the assistance 
of certain subordinates to whom he del^ates as much or as little 
responsibility as he pleases, .finds his time fully occupied by the 
care of about one hundred and fifty , men and horses, each in- 
dividual of which he must understand intimately, in character, 
physical strength and temper, for horse and man must be 
matched with the utmost care and judgment if the best that eacli 
is capable of is to be attained. The fundamental secret of the 
exceptional efficiency attained by the Prussian cavalry lies in 
the fact that they were the first to realize what the above implies. 
After the close of the Napoleonic Wars they made their squadron 
commanders responsible, not only for the traini^ of the com- 
batants of their unit, but also for the breaking in of remounts 
and the elementary teaching of recruits as well, and in this manner 
they .obtained an intimate knowledge of their material which is 
almost unattainable by British officers owing to the conditions 
entailed by foreign service and frequent changes of. garrisons. 

Further, to obtain the maximum celerity of manoeuvre with 
, the minimum exertion of the horses, the squadron requires to 
be subdivided into . smaller units, generally known as troops, 
and experience has shown that with 128 sabres in tbe ranks 
(the average strength on parade, after deducting sick and young 
horsesv and the n.c. officers required as troop guides, &c.) four 
troops best satisfy all oonditions ; as, with this number, the 
squ^on will, underallcirciimstancesof ground and suiroundings, 
makei any change of formation Jn less time and with ^eater 
accuracy tlian with any Other huiii^r of subdivisions. Ine size 
of the unit Diext above the squadnral^ regiment, is again fixed, 
by die inimber of subordinates tiiOt an average commander can 
control^ and the universal experience of all arms has settled tbb 
as not less than four , and nbt more than eight. E^rimento 
with eight and even ten equadrons have been trko jbioth in 
Austriatimd Prussia, but only exceptional men :lmve/ succeeded 
hi osntndUnig auch 1^ effectively, and in. riie . end the 

normri has been fixed at four or five squadrena hi quarters, 
and or four m the field* Qf these, tholarger number 
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b undoubtedly p^ferabU/ for^ with the work of the quarter- 
master and the adjutant to supervise^ in addition, the regimental 
commander is economically applied to the best advantage. 
The essential |>oint, however, is that the officer commanding the 
regiment does hot interfere in details, but commands his four 
squadrotl commanders, his quartermaster, and his adjutant, 
and holds them absolutely responsible for results. 

There is no unity of practice in the constitution of laig^eir units. 
Brigades vary according to circumstances from two regiments 
to four, and the composition of divisions fluctuates similarly. 
Theoustoni in the German cavalry has been to form brigades of 
two raiments and divisions of three brigades, but this practice 
arose primarily from the system of recruiting and has no tactical 
advantage. The territory assigned to each army corps provides 
men and horses for two n^iments of cuirassiers or lancers (classed 
as heavy in Germany), two of dragoons, and two of hussars, 
and since it is clearly essential to ensure uniformity of speed and 
endurance within those units most likely to have to work together, 
it was impossible to mix the different classes. But the views now 
curmnt as to the tactical employment of cavaliy contemplate 
the employment not only of divisions but of whole cavalry 
corps, forty to sixty squadrons strong, and these may be called 
on to fulfil the most various missions. The farthest and swiftest 
reconnaissances are the province of light cavalry, *>. hussars, 
the most obstinate attack and defence of localities the task 
of dragoons, and the decisive charges on the battle-field essentially 
the duty of the heavy cavalry. It seems probable then that 
the brigade will become the highest unit the composition of which 
is fixed in peace, and that divisions and corps will be put together 
by brigades of uniform composition, and assigned to the several 
sections of the theatre of war in which each is likely to find the 
most suitable field for its special character. This was the case 
in the Frederician and Napoleonic epochs, when efficiency and 
experience in the field far outweighed considerations of ad- 
ministration and convenience in quarters. 

Hitherto, horse artillery in Europe has always formed an 
integral portion of the divisional oiganization, but the system 
has never worked well, and in view of the technical evolution 
of artillery material is no longer considered desirable. As it is 
always possible to assign one or more batteries to any particular 
brigade whose line of march will bring it across vill^es, defiles, 
&c. (where the support of its fire will be essential), and on 
the battle-field itself responsibility for the guns is likely to prove 
more of a hindmnee than a help to the cavalry commander, 
it is probable that horse artillery will revert to the inspection of 
its own technical officers, and that the sole tie which will be re- 
tained between it arid the cavalry will be in the batteries being 
informed as to the cavalry units they are likely to serve with in 
war, so that the officers may make themselves acquainted with 
the idiosyncrasies of their future commanders. The same course 
will be pursued with the engineers and technical troops reiquired 
for the cavalry, but it seems probable that, in accordwee With a 
suggestion made by Moitke after the 1866 campaign, the supply 
eoLmns for one or more cavalry corps will be held ready in peace, 
and specially organised to attain ^e highest possible mobility 
which modem technical progress can ensure. 

The general causes which have Ted to the differentiation of 
eavalry into the three types — hussars, dragoons and heavy — 
have already been dealt with. Obviously big men on little horses 
cannot thanoeuvre side by side with l^ht men on big horses. 
AIsd> since uniformity of excellence within the unit is ^e prime 
condition' of efficiency, and the greatest personal dexterity is 
requit^ for the management of sword or lahee on horseback, 
a further sortmg out became hecessary , and the best light weights 
were put on the best light horses and called hussars, the best 
heavy We^hts on Ae b^t heavy horses and called lancers, the 
average of dkher type b^om^ dragoons and cuirassiers. In 
England, thewice not being indigenous and the conditions of 
foreign seivi JHb^ing adfaer^^ to a logical system impossible, 
ipcMMi Riflmnn cavahy^ bdt the difference of weights carried 
md hoim is too small to render these distinctions of 

practical htoment. In Gemlaiqipwrtiere every suitaUe horse 


finds its {dace in the lunl^ smd men l»ve no right of mdsridual 
selection, the distinctions are stiU maintained, and there is a 
very marked difference between the weights carried and the 
types of men and horses in each brandi, though the dead w^ht 
which it is still considered necessary to ewry in cavalries liWy 
to manceuvre in large masses hardly varies with the weight of 
the man dr size of the horse. 

Where small units only are required to march and scout, the 
kit can be reduced to a minimum, everything' superfluous for 
the moment being carried on hired transport, as in South Africa. 
But when 10,000 horsemen have to move by a single road all 
transport must be left miles to the rear, and greater mobility 
for the whole is attained by carrying upon the horse itself the 
essentials for a period of some weeks. Still, even allowing for 
this, it is impossible to account for the extraordinaty load that 
is still considered necessary. In India, the Britirii lancer, 
averaging ix st. per man, could turn out in marching order at 
17 St. 8 ft (less forage nets). In Germany, the hussar, averaging 
10 St. 6 ft, rode at 18 st., also without for^e, and the cuirassier 
at 21 st. to 22 st. Cavalry equipment is, in fact, far too heavy, 
for in the interests of the budgets of the departments which supply 
saddlery, harness, &c., everything is made so as to last for many 
years. Cavalry saddles fifty years old frequently remain in good 
condition, but the losses in horse-flesh this excessive sohdity 
entails are ignored. The remount accounts are kept separately, 
and few realize that in war it is cheaper to replace a horse than 
a saddle. In any case, the armament alone of the cavalry soldier 
makes great demands on the horses. His sword and scabbard 
weigh about 4 ft, carbine or rifie 7 ft to 9 ft, 120 rounds of 
ammunition with pouches and belts about 12 ft, lance about 5 ft, 
and two days’ forage and hay at the lowest 40 ft, or a gross total 
of 70 ft or 5 st., which with 11 st. for the man brings the total 
to x6 st. ; add to this the lightest possible saddle, bridle, cloak 
and blanket, and z; st. 8 ft is approximately the irreducible 
minimum. It may be imagined what care and management 
of the horses is required to enable them under such loads to 
manoeuvre in masses at a trot, and grilop for distances of 5 m, 
and upwards without a moment for dismounting. 

Reconnaissance and ScouHng,^Mttx 1870 public opinion, 
misled fay the performances of the " ubiquitous Uhlan ” and 
disappointed by the absence of great cavalry charges on the field 
of battle, came somewhat hastily to the conclusion that the day 
of sho^ tactics ” was past and the future of cavalry lay in 
acting as the eyes and ears of the following armies. But, as 
often happens, the fact was overlooked that the German cav^ry 
screen was entirely unopposed in its reconnoitring expeditions, 
and it was not till long ^terwards that it became apparent how 
very little these far-flung reconnaissances had contributed to 
the total success. 

It has been calculated by German cava^ experts that not 
1 % of the reports sent in by the scouts during the advance from 
the Saar to the Meuse, August 1870, were of appreciable import- 
ance to the headquarters, and that before the <^ers based upon 
this evidence reaped tiie front, events frequently anticipated 
them. Generally the conviction has assertcri itself, that it is 
impossible to train the short-service soldiers of civilized nations 
su^iently to render their reports worth the trouble of collating, 
and if a few cases of natural aptitude do exist nothing can ensure 
that these particular men should be sufficiently well mounted to 
transmit their information aith^suflEuaent celerity to be of 
portance. It is of little value to a commander to know that 
the enemy was at a given spot forty-eight hours previously, 
unless the sender of the report has a sufficient force at his disposal 
to compel the enemy to remain there ; in other wor^, to attack 
and hold him. Cavalry knd horse artfllery alone, however, cannot 
economically exert this holding power, for, whatever their effect 
against worn-out men at the dose of a great battle, affmnst fredi 
iiffantry they are relatively powerless. Hencey it is T>robable 
that we shall see a rtyival of strategic advanced guard of all 
anm, aa in the Napoleonic dayS; wh^ wA nbt only reconnottre, 
but wlhe enemy until the army its^catt>execide wmancm^^ 
designed to effect his destruction. The general situation of the 
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enemy’s masses will^ in western Europe^ always be sufBciently 
fixed by the trend of his railway cpmmunicatiohs, checked by 
reports of spies^ newi^pers^ &:c.^ for^ wiUi neutral frontiers 
everywhere within a few hours’ ride for a motor cyclist, anything 
approaching the secrecy of the Japanese in Manchuria is quite 
unattainable, and, once the mat masses begin to move, the 
only “ shadowing ” which holds out any hope of usefulness is 
that undertaken by very small selected parties of officers, per- 
fectly mounted, daring riders, and accustomed to cover distances 
of 100 m, and upward. These will be supported by motor cars 
and advanced feelers from the field telegraphs, though probably 
the motor car would carry the eye-witness to his destination in 
less time than it would take to draft and signal a complete report. 

Tactical scouting, now as always, is invaluable for securing the 
safety of the marching and sleeping troops, and brigade, divisional 
and corps commanders will remain dependent upon their own 
squadrons for the solution of the immediate tactical problem 
b^ore them ; but, since both sides will employ mounted men to 
screen their (^rations, intelligence will genetally only be won 
by fighting, and the side which can locally develop a marked fire 
superiority will be the more likely to obtain the information it 
requires. In this direction the introduction of the motor car 
and of cyclists is likely to exercise a most important influence, 
but, whatever may be the conveyance, it must be looked upon 
as a means of advance only, never of retreat. The troops thus 
conveyed must be used to seize villages or defiles about which 
the cavalry and guns can manoeuvre. 

Formations and Dn 7 Z.-i-Cavalry , when mounted, act exclusively 
by “ shock ” or more precisely by “ the threat of their shock,” 
for the immediate result of colhsion is actually decided some 
instants before this collision takes place. Experience has shown 
that the best guarantee for success in this shock is afiorded by 
a two-deep line, the men riding knee to knee within each squadron 
at least. Perfect cavalry can charge in larger bodies without 
intervals between the squadrons, but, ordinarily, intervals of 
about 10 yds. between adjacent squadrons are kept to localize 
any partial unsteadiness due to difficulties of ground, casualties. 
The obvious drawbacks of a two-deep line are that it 
halves the possible extent of front, and that if a front-rank 
hor^e falls the rear-rank horse generally tumbles over it also. 
To minimize tbe latter evil, the chaige in two successive lines, 
150 to 200 yds. apart, has often been advocated, but this has 
never stood the test of serious cavalry fighting ; first, because 
when squadrons are gmllopii^ fast axld always striving to keep 
the touch to the centre, if a horse falls the adjacent horses close 
in with such force that their sidelong collision may throw down 
more and always creates vtiotent oscillation ; and secondly, be- 
cause owing to the dust raised by the fust rank the following 
one can never maintain its true direction. It is primarily to 
avoid rite danger and diffioulty arising from the dust that die 
ranks in manceuvre are dosed to witlun one horse’s length, as, 
when moving at speed, the rear rank is past before the dust has 
time to rise. 

Of all formations, the line is the most difficult to handle, and, 
particularly, to conceal*-^hence various formatiim in cohimn are 
necessary for the prehmmary masioeavres requisite to place the 
squadrons in position for t^ final deployment prevtcm tzi the 
ctoige. Uaay forms of these cduoniM hare been tried, bat, 
setting aside the columns mtended esocluaivdy Ibr maiching 
aAoiig loadi, of Which ^ sections’’ (four men. abveast) is most 
usual in Enjj^ikl, only these sii^ 

' Squadron column. 

Doubie colnmn of squadzotia 

Kalf€ol|iiain. , 

In sqminm eolmiHi, the troops of the tquadrai formed are in 
line^one behind the other distance equal to the front of tiie 
tioop in line; the klesd aquadr^ consists pf xsB men farmed 
intwOTaiiksgivhig 4 efi^ Intofouf'tfoopsof 16 files 

^ aidbes the driQ tooompiieated, a 

siha&er alntiber mattes each troop slow «nd ^ unhang. When 
tlie sqtii^r^ is weaky^A ttwe^ shoidd stitt be main^ 

tamed as umar^efi as possible^ 4m nusnlMr 


necessary reduced. Thus ydth only 32 files, two troops of 16 
files would be better than ferat of only 8 files. 

All qther formations of the regiment or brigade are funda* 
mentally derived from the squadron column, only varying with 
the order in which the squadrons are grouped, and the intervals 
which separate them. Tnus the regiment may move in line of 
squadron columns, at dose interval, i,e, 11 paces apart or in 
double cohttm as in the diagram. To form line for the charge, 
the squadrons open out, still in column, to full interval, i.e, 
the width they occitpy when in line ; and then on the command 
“ Line the front/* each troop moves up to its place in line as 
. shown m the diagram. When in line a large body of cavalry 
can no longer vary its direction without sacrificing its appearance 
of order, and as above pointed out, it is this appearance of order 
which really decides the result of the charge before the actual 
collision. Since, however, the enemy’s movements may compel 
a change, an intermediate formation is provided, known as the 


Regiment an Line 



JLine of Squadron Columna (Close interval) 



Double Column 


Half Cohunn 



“half column.’^ When this formation is ordered, the troops 
within eadi squadron wheel half right or left, and each squadron 
is then able to form into column or fine to the front as dreum- 
stances demand, or the whole line can be formed into column of 
troops by continuing the wheel and in this foimation g^lqp out 
into a fre^a direction, re-forming line by a simple wh^l in the 
shortest possible time* 
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frangaise, cavalerie Im dw^agiu, eavalerie au combat (1887-1888) ; 
Foucart, Cam^a^H# ^ Pblogne, ophaHons de ta cavalerie^ nov. i 3 o 6 -- 
jan, i8oj {TBB2), La Cdvalerie pendant la campagne de Prusie (1880) ; 
De QeXXifttii Proiei 4 !!i^neirucHon suf Vemploi de la cavaUrie en liaison 
avec le^ augfes armes U-88o)< Papporl sue les grandes manoeuvres de 
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french translation, La Cavalerie prtusiennede /Sod d 1S76 ) ; Cavalry 
(translated from the French of Bonie and the German of 
Kaehlen apaper on U.S. cavalry in the Civil War) ; v. Bemhardi, 

Cavalfy in Future Wf«rs (English translation, 1906) ; P. S., Cavalry 
in the Wars of the Future (translated from the French by l., Fonnby. 
1905); D, Haig, Cavaliy Studies (1907); v. Pelet Narbonne, pie 
iCauilteriediehst (tgoj), Cavalry on Service (English transl^tibn, t9^)i 
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ClAVAlIt a county in the province of Ulster^ Ireland^ bounded 
N. by Fermanagh and Monaghan^ £• by Monaghan and Meath^ 
S. by Meath, Westmeath and Longford, and W. by Longford 
and Leitrim. The area is 477,399 acres, or about 746 sq. m. 
The surface of the county is uneven, consisting of hill and dale, 
without any great extent of level ground, byt only in northern 
extremity attaining a mountainous elevation. The barony of 
Tullyhaw, bordering on Fermanagh, a wild dreary mountain 
district, known as the kingdom of Gian or Glengavlin, contains 
the highest land in the county, reaching 2188 ft. in Cuilcagh, the 
place of inauguration for the Maguires, chieftains of Fermanagh, 
held id yen^mtion by the peasantry, in connexion wi^ legends 
and artfienf itiperstitions. The remainder of the county is not 
deficient ’ in jjfpod, and contains numerous lakes, generally of 
small dimensions, but of much beauty, especially Lough Oughter, 
with te maW inlets and islands formed by the Erne river, 
betwe0it^th£^owns of Cavan and Killashandra. The county 
also sl^es wth other counties the waters of Lough Gowna and 
Lough Sheelin^ in. which, as elsewhere in the county, the fishing 
iz good. ITiie chief river in the county vthc Erne, which 
originates m, Lough Scrabby, one of the minor sheets of 
water communicating with Lough Gowna on the borders of 
Longford. The river takes a northerly direction by Killashandra 
and Belturbet, being enlarged during its course by the Annalee 
and other smaller streams, ai^ finiiliy enters Lough £nle i^r 
the northern limit of the county. The other waters, consisting 
of numerous lakes and their connecting streams, are mostly 
tributary to the Erne. A copious spring called the Shannon 
Pot, at the foot of the Cuilcagh Mountain, in the barony of 
Tullyhaw, is regarded as the source of tiie river Shannon. The 
Blackwater, a tributary of the Boyne, also rises in this county, 
near Bailiel^rough. Several mineral springs exist in this county, 
the chief of which is near the once frequented village of Swanlin- 
bar. In the neighbourhood of Belturbet, neat the small lake of 
Annagh, is a carbonated chalybeate spring. There are several 
other springs of less importance ; and the small T^ugh Leighs, 
or Lough-an-Leighaghs, which signifies the heailii^ lajke, on the 
summit of a mountain between Bailieborough aiid Kiiigscourt, 
is celebrated for its antiscorbutic properties. The level of this 
lake never varies. It has nO visible supply nor vent for its 
discharge ; nor is ; it ever frozen during the severest winters. 

Geology , — -This elongated county includes on the north-west some 
of the highland of Millstone Grit and Coal-Measures that rises above 
Lough Alien. The beds below these are referred to * the English 
Yoredale series, and include some flaggy eandstones. It is on this 
series that the Shannon rises, under the high oatUer of grit on 
Cuilcagh. The Carbonifieiroiit Limestone then stmtehes down to 
Cavan towny a bold outiieir of the higher strata being left: above 
BallyconnelL' The river Erne forms, in the limestone area, a Char- 
acteristic series of expansions and: loops, with islands between them, 
known as Lough 'Oughter^ At this point we pass on to the Axis 
of underlying Silurian strata that runs from Longfdrd to Donagha- 
dee in Co. Down, And the country becomes fully and irregular,: 
culminating about GroAi:lCeyt Un the old Dublin coach-iroad^ A: 
patch Of granite. ' indicating don^tlAss. a core like, that exbosed at 
N ewry , is seen in a hoUoWt ^ CroiAdriney. On the South side of this 
axis of older rocks, we rhach .Ciri>ontfeiou8 shale and limestone at 
Lough Sheelln, and here tnter 'onitiie great central plain; The 
SSitreme sontbneast of the.cdunl^ indndes part of the Tnassic outlier 
; Kingseourt. The coaUseams and concretions of clay-ironstone 
1||^ Idaio north-west area resemble those mentioned under the head of 


Co. RosCQmmbn. Anthracite, probably of inhcganipMprigihi has 
been mined without permanent success in the S^luriap; beds near. 
Kilnaleck, and is traceable freely, associated with veins of quartz 
and haematite, at Ballyjamesdun a little farther east; 

Climate and The cUmate sufiers from the dempr 

ness arising from the numerous lakes and the nature of the sod, 
and from the boisterous winds which .frec^pently prevail, more 
especially in the higher districts. The. sw is generally a stiff 
clay, cold and watery, but capable of improvement by 
drainage, for which its undulating surface ,^ords facilities. 
Only about one-sixteenth of the , total area is quite barren. 
Agriculture makes little progress ; the extent, of the.farms being 
generally small Oats and potatoes are the principal crops. 
Flax, once of some importance, is almost neg^iected. Jn itie 
mountainous parts, however> where the land is chiefly under 
grazing, the farms are larger, and in stock-raising the county 
is progressing. 

C!avan is not a mmuiajcturing county. The bleaching of 
linen and the distillation of whisky are both carried on to a 
small extent, but the people are chiefly employed in ^ri- 
cultural pursuits and in the sale of home produce. The soil in 
those districts not well adapted for tillage is peculiarly favourable 
for trees. The woods were formerly very considerable, and the 
timber found in the bogs is of large dimensions ; but plantations 
are now chiefly found in demesnes, where they are extensive. 

The county is not well served by railways. The Great 
Northern from Clones to Cavan, and the Midland Great Western 
from Mullingar in Westmeath to (Zavan, form a through line 
from north to south. The Great Northern has branches to 
Belturbet from Bally haise, and to Cootehill from Bally bay.; 
the Midland Great Western l\as ,a branch to Killashandra, and 
from Navan in Meath to Kingseourt, just within Cavan. The 
C^van & Leitrim railway .starts from Belturbet and soon leaves 
the county to the west. . 

Population and Administration ^ — ^The population (xi 1,91 7 in 
1891 ; 97)541 in 1901), of which about 80 % are Roman Catholics, 
shows a decrease among the most serious of the Irishi counties, 
and emigration returns are among the heaviest, . The population 
is almost wholly rural, the only towns bein^ the small onea of 
Cavan.(pop. 2822, the county town), Cootehill (1509), Belturbet 
(1587) and Baili^rough (1004), The county i$ divided. into 
eight baronies, and contains thirty-twof parishes and parts of 
parishes. It is almost entirely within the Protestant and 
Roman Catholic dioceses of Kilmore. The assizes are held at 
favan, and quarter sessions are held at Cavan, Bailieborough, 
Cootehill and Ballycohnell. Before the Union the county re- 
turned six members to the Irish parliameat, two for the county at 
and two for each of the troughs of Cavan and Belturbet; 
but since that period it has been represented in the imperial par- 
liament by two members only, for theieast and west divisions. 

History and Antiquities . — ^At the period of the English settle- 
ment, and for some centuries afterwards, this district was known 
as the Brenny, being divided between the families of O’Rourke 
and O’Reilly ; and its inhabitants, protected by the nature of 
the country., long maintained their independence. In 1579 
Cavan was made shire ground as; part of .Connaught, and in 1584 
it was formed into a county of Ulster Sir jioha Perrott, and 
subdivided into seven bari^s, two of which were assigned to 
Sir John O^Reilly and three to other members of the family ; 
while toe two remaming, possessed by the 8q}ts of Mackemoa 
and Magauran, and situated in; toe mountains bordering , on 
O’Rourke’s country, were left subject to their ancient tenures 
and the exactions of toeir Irish lorto The county subsequently 
came within toe scheme for the plantation' of Ulster under 
James L ; The popularion id less mixed in. race, toan in n^ 
parts of Ulster) bmg gene^y of Celtic extraction. Some few 
remains of . antiquity remain in the shape of oain% eatos and 
toe ruins of ,6znaU.caatles,isuto.a$ Ckm^^hojugh^ 
idand (an asicient tacaimog) of Lough 
froal^tbe town of (^van is' Kilmore,: w a plain 

erection ccmtaitiing a Romanesque doorway bxoi^ht Iran the 
abbey Of Trinity Island, LoUgb Oiightor. The bishopric dates 
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from about 1450. A portion of a round tower ia seen in the 
churchyard of the parish of ]!)rumlane at Belturbet 

OAVAN» a m^ket town and the county town of Co; Cavan^ 
Ireland^ near tbe centre of the County^ in the west parliamentary 
division^ 85 J m. N.W. of Dublin by the Midland Great Western 
railway, and the terminus of a branch of the Great Northern 
railway from Clones. Pop. of urban district (1901), jSas. It is 
on one of the tributary streams of the Annalee river, in a broad 
valley surrounded on every side by elevated ground, with 
picturesque environs, notably the demesnes of Famham and of 
Kilmpre, which belongs to the bishops of that diocese* Cavan 
has no buildings of antiquarian interest, but the principal county 
institutions are here, and the most conspicuous building is the 
grammar school, founded by Charles I. It was rebuilt in 1819 
on an eminence overlooking one of the main entrances into 
the town, and is capable of accommodating 100 resident 
pupils. The college of St Patrick is near the town. Cavan has 
some linen trade^and a considerable retail business is transacted 
in the town. A monastery of Dominican friars, founded by 
O'Reilly, chieftain of the Brenny, formerly existed here, and 
became the burial-place of the celebrated Irish general, Owen 
O'Neill, who died as is supposed by poison, in 1649, at Clough- 
oughter. There was also the castle of the O'Reillys, but this 
and all other antiquities of the town were swept away during 
the violent and continuous feuds to which the country was 
subjected. In 1690 the chief portion of the town was burned 
by the Enniskilleners under General Wolseley, when they routed 
a body of James II, 's troops under the duke of Berwick. 

GAVARILLBS, ANTONIO JOSB (1745-1804), Spanish botanist, 
was bom at Valencia on the 16th of January 1745. He was 
educated at the university of that town, and in 1777 went to 
Paris, where he resided twelve years, engaged in the study of 
botany. In 1801 he became director of the botanic gardens 
at Madrid, where he died on the 4th of May 1804. In 1785-1786 
he published Monadelphiae Classts Dissertationes X*, and in 1791 
he began to issue hones ei descriptiones planiarum Hispaniue, 

His nephew, Antonio Cavanilles (1805-1864), was a dis- 
tinguished advocate, and the author of a history of Spain, 
published at Madrid in 1860-1864. 

CAVATINA (Ital. diminutive of cavdta, the producing of tone 
from an instrument, plural cavattne), originally a short song 
of simple character, without a second strain or any repetition 
of the air. It is now frequently applied to a simple melodious 
air, as distinguished from a brilliant aria, recitative, &c., and 
often forms part of a large movement or scena in oratorio of 
opera. 

CAVE, EDWARD (1691-1754), English printer, was bom at 
Newton, Warwickshire, on the 27th of February 1^1. His 
father, Joseph Cave, was of good family, but the entail of the 
family estate being cut off, he was reduced to becoming a cobbler 
at Rugby. Edward Cave entered the grammar school of that 
town, but was expelled for robbing the master's hen-roost. After 
many vicissitudes he became apprentice to a London printer, and 
after two years was sent to Norwich to conduct a printing house 
and publish a weekly paper. ^Vhile still a printer he obtained 
a place in the post office, and was promoted to be clerk of the 
franks. He was at this time engaged in supplying I^don news- 
letters to various country papers; and his enemies, who had 
twice summoned him before the House of Commons for breach 
of priviie^, now accused him of opening letters to obtain his 
news, and he was dismissed the ' service. With the capital which 
he had savtd, he set up a small printing office at St John’s Gate, 
Clerkcnwell, which he carried on under the name of R. Newton. 
He had long formed a scherrie of a magazine ** to contain the 
essays and intelligence which appeared in the two hundred 
hal^sh^ts which the London press then threw off monthly," 
and had tried in vain to p^tlade sbme pubKsher to take it up. 
In i73x he himself put it iiito execution, and began the Gentle- 
fHon's Magasine (see PaRfODiCALs), of which he was the editor, 
under the p$eudonym Sylvanus Uriwm, Gent/’ The magazine 
had a large circtffatibn and linrought a fortune to the pro^fectdr. 
In ijrj* he began to issue repbrtis the debates ih b(^ Bouses 
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of Parliament. He commissioned friends to note the speeches; 
whieh he published with the initial and final letters of personal 
naiUeSk In 1738 Cave was censured by parliament for printing 
the khig’s answer to an address before it had been announced by 
the speaker. From that time he called his reports the debates 
of a:*" parliament in the empire of Lilliput " (see Reporting). 
To piece together and write out the speeches for this publication 
was Samuel Johns^'s first literary employment. In 1747 Cave 
was reprimanded for publishix^ an account of the trial of Lord 
Lovat, and the reports were discontinued till 1752. He died on 
the loth of January 1754. Cave published Dr J ohnson’s Rambler, 
and his Irene, Lottdon and Life of Savage, and was the subject of 
a short biography by him. 

CAVE, WILLIAM (1637-1713), English divine, was bom at 
Pickwell in Leicestershire. He was educated at St John's 
College, Cambridge, and successively held the livings of Islington 
(1662), of All-Hallows the Great, Thames Street, London (1679), 
and of Isleworth in Middlesex (1690). Dr Cave was chaplain 
to Charles IL, and in 1684 became a canon of Windsor. The two 
works on which his reputation principally rests are XhtAposiolici, 
or History of Apostles and Fathers in the first three centuries 
of the Church (1677), and Scriptorum Ecdesiasticorum Historia 
Liierana (1688). The best edition of the latter is the Clarendon 
Press, 1740-1743, which contains additions by the author and 
others. In both works he was drawn into controversy with 
Jean ie Clerc, who was then writing his Bihlioiheqne universelle, 
and who accused him of partiality. He wrote several other 
works of the same nature which exhibit scholarly research and 
lucid arrangement. He is said to have been a good talker and 
an eloquent preacher. His death occurred at Windsor on the 
4th of July 1713. 

CAVE (Lat. cavea, from cavus, hollow), a hollow extending 
beneath the surface of the earth. The word “cavern” (Lat. 
cavefna) is practically a synonym, though a distinction is some- 
times drawn between sea caves and inland caverns, but the term 
“cave” is used here as a general description. Caves have 
excited the awe and wonder of mankind in all ages, and have 
been the centres round which have clustered many legends and 
superstitions. They were the abode of the sibyls and the nymphs 
in Roman mythology, and in Greece they were the temples of 
Zeus, Pan, Dionysus, Pluto and the Moon, as well as the places 
where the oracles were delivered at Delphi, Corinth and Mount 
Cithaeron. In Persia they were connected with the obscure 
worship of Mithras. Their names frequently are survivals of the 
superstitious ideas of antiquity, as, for example, the Fairy, 
Dragon's, or Devil’s Caves of France and Germany. Long after 
the Fairies and Little Men had forsaken the forests and glens of 
Germany, they dwelt in their palaces deep in the Harz Mountains, 
in the Dwarfholes, &c., whence they came from time to time into 
the upper air. 

The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus slept their long sleep in a cave. 
The hills of Gran^a are still believed by the Moorish children to 
contain the great Boabdil and his sleeping host, who will awake, 
when an adventurous mortal invades their repose, to restore the 
glory of the Moors in Spain. 

Caves have been us^ in all ages by mankind for habitation, 
refuge and burial. In the Old Testament we read that when Lot 
went up out of Zoar he dwelt in a cave with his two daughters. 
The five kings of the Canaanites took refuge from Joshua, and 
David from Saul, in the caves of Palestine, just as the Aquitani 
fled from Caesar to those of Auvergne, and the Arabs of Alpena 
to those of Dahra, where they were suffocated by Marshal Pelissier 
in 184J* In Central Africa David Livingstone discovered vast 
caves m which whole tribes found security with their cattle and 
household stuff. 

The cave^f Malchpelah may be quoted as an example of their 
usef as sepulchres, and the rock-hewn tombs of Palestine and of 
Eg^t and the Catacombs of Rome probably owe their existence 
to the ancient practice of burial in natural hollows in the rock. 
We might therefore expect to find in them most important 
evidence as to the ancient history of mankind, which would 
readi long beyond written record ; and since have always 
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been used by wild beasts as lairs we might reasonably believe also 
that their exploration would throw light upon the animals which 
have in many cases disappeared from the countries which they 
formerly inhabit^* The labours of Buddandi Pengelly, Fakoner, 
Lartet and j Christy ^ and Boyd Dawkins have added an entirely 
new chapter to the history of man in £urope^ as well as established 
the (^nges that have taken place in the European fauna. The 
phyacal history of caves will betaken first, and we shall then pass 
on to the discoveries relating to man and the. lower animals which 
have been made in them of late years. 

Physical History , most obvious agent in hollowing out 
caves is the sea. The set of ^thc currents, the force of the bre«dcers, 
the grinding of the shingle inevitably discover the weak places in 
the cliff, and leave caves as one of the results; of their work, 
modified in each case by the local conditions of the rock. Those 
fomed in this manner are easily recognized from their floors 
being rarely much out of the horizontal ; their entrances are all 
in the same plane, or in a succession of horizontal and parallel 
planes, if the land has been elevated at successive times. From 
their inaccessible position they have been rarely occupied by 
man^. Among them Fingal’s Cave, on the island of Staffa, off the 
south-west coast of Scotland, hollowed out of columnar basalt, 
is perhaps the most remarkable in Europe. In volcanic regions 
also there are caves formed by the passage of lava to the surface 
of ^e ground, or by the expansion of steam and gases in the lava 
while it was in a molten state. They have been observed in the 
regions round Vesuvius and Etna, in Iceland and Teneriffe. We 
may take as an example the Grotto del Cane cave of the dog ”), 
near Pozzuoli, a few miles to the south-west of Naples, remark- 
able for the flow oi carbonic acid from crevices in the floor, which 
fills the lower part of the cave and suffocates any small animal, 
such as a dog, immersed long enough in it. 

The most important class of caves, however, and that which 
immediately demands our notice, is that composed of those 
which have been cut out of calcareous rocks by the action of 
cwbonic add in the rain-water, combined with the mechanical 
friction of the sand and stones set in motion by the streams 
which have, at one time or another, flowed through them. They 
occur at various levels, and are to be met with wherever the 
strata are suflUciently compact to support a roof. Those of 
Brixham and Torquay and of the Eifel are in the Devonian 
limestone ; those of Wales, Somerset, the Pennine chain, Ireland, 
the centr^ and northern counties of Belgium, Saxony, and 
Westphalia, of Maine and Anjou, of Virginia and Kentucky, are 
in that of the Carboniferous age. The cave of Kirkdale in York- 
shire, most of those in Franconia and Bavaria, penetrate 
Jurassic limestones. The Neocomian and Cretaceous limestones 
contain most of the caverns of France, rendered famous by the 
discovery of the remains of the Cavemen along with the animals 
which they hunted ; as well as those of the Pyrenees, the Alps, 
Sicily, Greece, Dalmatia, Carniola and Palestine. The cave of 
Lunelviel near Montpellier is the most important of those which 
have been hollowed in limestones of the Tertiary age. They are 
also met with in rocks composed of gypsum ; in Thuringia, for 
example, they occur in the saliferous and gypseous strata of the 
Zechstein, and in the gypseous Tertiary rocii of the neighbour- 
hood of Paris, as, for example, at Montmorency. 

Caves formed by the action of carbonic acid and the action of 
water are distinguished from others by the following characters. 
They open on the abrupt sides of valleys and ravines at various 
levds,alid are arranged round the main axes of erosion, just as the 
branches are aixanged round the trunk of a tree. In a great many 
cases the relation ^ the valley to the ravine, and of tte ravine to 
the ca^ js so intimate that it is impossible to deny that all three 
haM|i£fMiUMB|^ced by the same causes. The caves themselves 
a|iBMiyp|jP|ne irr^lar fai^on as the valleys, and are to be 
the oapiUaries in the gener^ valley system 
praes to join the main channels. Some- 
tuneii, as m mt famous caves of ^delsberg, Kentucky, Wookey 
Hole in Somewtshire, Ae Peak tn Derbyshirej and in many in 
!the Jura, they^te stiH the passages of subterranean streams ; 
but very frequently the ^rainage an outlet at a lower 


level, and the ancient watercourses have been dcsertecl These 
in every case present ummstakable proof that they have been 
traversed by water in the sand, gravel and clay , wbicb fhey 
contain, as well as in the worn surfaces of the sides and bottom. 
In all districts where there are caves diere are funnel-shaped 
depressions of various sizes caUed pot-holes or swallow-hdes, 
or betpires, chaldrons du tiable,” “ marmites des g&iats,” Pt 
'Vkatavothra,'' in which the rain is collected before it disappears 
into the subterranean passages* They are to be seen in all st^es, 
some being mere hollows which only contain water after excessive 
rain, while others are profound vertical shafts into which the 
water is continually falling. Gaping Ghylj 330 ft , and Helln Pot 
in Yorkshire^ 300 ft. deep, are examples pf the latter class. The 
described by M. Desnoyers belong to the same class as the 
swallowrholes. 

The history of swallow-holes, caves, ravines and valleys in 
calcareous strata may be summed up as follows The calcareous 
rocks are invariably , traversed by joints or lines of shrinkage, 
which are lines of weakness by which the direction of the drainage 
is determined; and they are composed to a laxgp extent pf 
c^bonate of lime, which is readily exchanged into soluble 
bicarbonate by the addition of carbonic acid. The, rain in its 
passage through the air takes up carbonic acid, and it is still 
further charged with it in percolating through the surface soil in 
which there is decomposing vegetable matter. As the raindrops 
conyeige towards some one point, determined by some local 
accident on the surface, and always in a line of joint, the carbonic 
acid attacks the carbonate of lime with which it comes into 
contact, and thus a funnel is gradually formed ending in the ver- 
tical joint below. Both funnel and vertical joint below are being 
continually enlarged by this process. This chemical action goes 
on until ^ free carbonic acid is used up. The subterranean 
passages are enlarged in this manner, and what was originally an 
insignificant network of fissures is developed into a series of Imlls, 
sometimes as much as from 80 to 100 ft. high. These results are 
considerably furthered by the mechanical friction of the pebbles 
and sand hurried along by the current, and by falls of rock from 
the roof produced by the removal of the underlying strata. In 
many cases the results of this action have produced a regular 
subterranean river system. The thick limestones of Kentucky, 
for example, are traversed by subterranean waters which collect 
in large rivers, and ultimately appear at the surface in full power. 
The river Axe, near Wells, the stream flowing out of the Peak 
Cavern at Gastleton, Derbyshire, that at Adelsberg in Carniola, 
flow out of caverns in full volume. The river Styx and the waters 
of Acheron disappear in a series of caverns which were supposed 
to lead down to the infernal regions. 

If the direction of the drainage, in the rock has been ^tered, 
either by elevations such as those with which the geologist is 
familiar, or by the opening, out of new passages at a lower level, 
these watercourses become* dry, and present us with the caves 
which have.afforded shelter to man and the wild animals from the 
remotest ages, sometimes high up on the side of a raving; at other 
times close to the level of the stream at the bottom. . „ 

Caves, as a general rule> are ,05 little, effectejipr by disturbi^es of 
the rock as the ravines and valleys, which have been formed^ in 
the main, irrespective of the lines of fault or dislc^tipn. , 

We must now examine what happens to the bicarbonate of 
lime which has been formed by the action of the acid on 
limestone. If a current of air play upon the surface of tlae water, 
the carbonic acid, which floats up tl^ lime, bo to speal^, is given 
off and the insoluble carbonate is deposited^ and as a result pf this 
action we have the elaborate and fantastic stony incrustati^ 
termed stalactites and stal^mites. The wa^r perpolating 
through the rock epyers the sides of the cavern with a stalactitic 
drapery, and if a line of drops persistently fajls irom the same 
point to the floor, the calcareous deposit gradually descends from 
the roof, forming in some cases stony tassels, ana in others long 
(xdumns which -are ultimately united tp the calcareous boss 
fotoed by the plash of the water on tfleifloor. The surface also of 
the i^ls is sometimes covered ov^r: .with an ice-like fheet of 
jtsdagmiite, which shoots , from the sides, and sometimes forms a 
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9 oUdand fimflooi^whea the water on which it was supported has 
disappeared. Sometimes the drops form a little calcareous basm> 
beau^ully polished inside^ winch icontams small p^-like 
partides of carbonate of lime^ polished by friction one ag»nst the 
other. The most beautiful st^ctitic caves in Gkreat Britain are 
those of Cheddar in Scmierset^ Caldy Island and Poole’s Cavern 
at Buxton. A portion only of the carbonate of Ume is thus 
deposited in the hollows of the rock from which it was taken ; the 
rest is carried into the open air by the stteams, in part deposited 
on the sides and bottom^ forming tufa and the so*called petrifica- 
tions^ and partly being conveyed down to the sea to be ultimately 
secreted in the tissues of the MoUusca, Echin^ermata and 
Foraminiferaw Through these it is again collected in a solid form, 
and in the long course of ages it is again lifted up above the level 
of the water as limestone rock, and again undergoes the same 
series of changes. Thus the cycle of carbonate of lime is a never- 
ending one from the land to the ocean, from the ocean to the land, 
and so it has been ever since the first stratum of limestone was 
formed out of the remains of the animals and plants of the sea. 
The rate of the accumulation of stalagmite in caverns is neces- 
sarily variable, since it is determined by the presence of varying 
currents of air. In the Ingleborough cavern a stalagmite, 
measured in 1839 and in 1873, is growing at the rate of *2946 in. 
per annum. It is obvious, therefore, that the vast antiquity of 
deposits containing remains of man underneath layers of stalag- 
mite cannot be inferred from a thickness of a few inches or even of 
a few feet. 

The intimate relation which exists between caves and ravines 
renders it extremely probable that many of the latter have been 
originally subterranean watercourses, which have been unroofed 
by the degradation of the rock. In all limestone districts ravines 
are to be found continued in the same direction as the caves, 
arid the process of atmospheric erosion may be seen in the fallen 
blocks of stone which generally are to be met with at the 
mouths of the caverns. In illustration of this the valley and caves 
of Weathercote, in Yorkshire, may be quoted, or the source of 
the Axe at Wookey ; and the ravine formed in this way has very 
frequently been widened out into a valley by the action of 
subaerial waste, or by the grinding of glaciers through it during 
the glacial stage of the Pleistocene period. 

For further detfiils as to the physical history of caverns we must 
refer the reader to the works quoted at the end of this article, by 
E. A. Martel, the intrepid explorer of most of the large European 
caves, including those of Great Britain and Ireland. The history of 
the Glaciifes or Ice-caves will be found in Browe's Ice Caves in 
France and Switzerland, 

Classification , — ^The caves wliich have offered shelter to the 
mammalia are classified according to their contents, and are of 
various ages, ranging ftpm the Pliocene to the present day. 
U) Those containing the Pliocene mammalia belong to that age. 
(2) Those with the remains of the mammoth, wooUy rhinoceros 
and other extinct species, or wiri) pa^lithic man (see Archaeo- 
logy), are termed Pleistocene. These are sometimes called 
Quaternary, under the mistaken idea that they belong to an gge 
succeeding the Tertiary period. (3) Those which contain the 
remains of the domestic anjmals in association with the reixuins 
of man either in the Neolithic, Bronze or Iron stages of civiliza- 
tion are termed Prehistoric. (4) The fourth group consists 
of those which can be brought; into relation wra tl^ historic 
period, and are therefore tenned Historic, 

The .Pliocene Caves. is a singular fact, only to be exf^ned 
by tJae v#st denudation of the earth’s eurf^e since the Pliocene 
that only one ,qaye referable, to th^t age. [has. as yet been 
discovered, tlmt at Dovehples near Button, Derbyshire, described 
by Boyd Pawkins \ik {QuqttU j own. The 

cave coasistSjOf a large hprizont^ chamber and a small passage, 
connected with a swallorw-'hole clqse bx/ exposed in file 
working face of a quarry in* 1901^ atra depth pf about 40 ft. from 
the surface^ The ilocali^y :is in the limps^^ plateau, 1158 ft* 
high>;which forms the divide between the yvaterf ^ into the 
Jtoscy 00 the west.gnd the Humber on the east. Both swallow- 
bole caiye complatdiy Upched up with debris, and the 


latter was filled with red and yellow clay, horizontally atratified 
and containing pebbles of sandstone from the neighbouring ridge 
of Axe Edge, and bones and teeth of fossil mammals, some 
waterwom and others without traces of transport by water.. 
All the mammals belong to well-known species found in the 
Pliocene strata of East Anglia, and in Auvergne and Italy. 
Among them were the sabre-toothed lipn (Ma^airodus ermor 
tidens), the hyena of Auvergne, the mastodon, and the southern 
eleph^t (£. meridionalis), and rhinoceros {R, EirtiscHs)^ and 
Steno’s horse. Most of the bones had evidently been gnawed 
by hyenas and accumulated in one of their dens, and had after- 
wards been carried by water into the chambers deep down in 
the rock, where they were found. Since that time the general 
level of the district has been lowered by denudation to an extent 
of more than 230 ft., and all the hyena dens destroyed with the 
Pliocene surface not only in this district but generally over the 
world. In this case a covering of limestone some 270 ft. thick, 
including the depth from the present surface, protected the 
remains from the denuding forces. 

The Pleistocene Caves , — ^The search after ehw fossile or unicorn’s 
horn, or in other words the fossil bones which ranked high in the 
materia medica of the 16th and 17th centuries, led to the discovery 
of the ossiferous caverns of the Harz Mountains, and of Hungaiy 
and Franconia. The famous cave of Gailenreuth in the last 
these districts was explored by Goldfuss in 1810. The bones of 
the hyena, lion, wolf, fox and stag, which it contained, were 
identified by Baron Cuvier, and some of the skulls have been 
proved by Busk to belong to the grizzly bear. They were as- 
sociated with the bones of the reindeer, horse and bison, as well as 
with those of the great cave bear. These discoveries were of very 
great interest, because they established the fact that the above 
animals had lived in Germany in ancient times. The first bone 
cave systematically explored in England wgs one at Oreston near 
Plymouth in 1816, which proved that an extinct species of 
rhinoceros (R, leplorhintts) lived in that district. Four years 
later the famous hyena den at Kirkdale in Yorkshire was explored 
by Buckland. He brought forward proof that it had been in- 
habited by hyenas, and that the broken and gnawed bones of the 
mammoth, rhinoceros, stag, bison and horse belonged to animals 
which had been dragged in for food. He pointed out that all 
these animals had lived in Yorkshire in ancient times, and thi t 
it was impossible for the carcases of the rhinoceros, hyena and 
mammoth to have been floated from tropical regions into the 
places where he found their bones. He subsequently investigated 
bone caves in Derbyshire, South Wales and Somerset, as well 
as in Germany, and published his Reliquiae Diluvianae in 1822, 
a work which laid the foundations of the new science of cave- 
hunting in this country. The well-known cave of Kent’s Hole 
near Torquay furnished McEqery., between the years 1825 
and 1841, with the first flint impleipents discovered in intimate 
association witih the bones of extinct animals. He recognized 
the fact that they proved the existence of man in Devonshire 
while those animals were alive, but the idea was too novel to be 
accepted by his epntemporaries. His discoveries have since been 
verified by the subaequent investigations carried on by Godwin 
Austen, and ultimately by the committee of the British Associa- 
tion, wbiph, worked for several years under the guidance of 
Pengelly. Jbere are, four distinct strata in the -gave. 1st, The 
surface is - composed of dark* earth, and contains medieval 
remains, Bpman pottery and articles, which prove that it was 
in use durmg the Iron, Bronze and Neolithic Ages. 2nd, Below 
this is a st^Jja^ite floor, varying in thickness from x to 3 ft., 
and covering (3rd) the red emhii, which contained bones of 
hy^ena, lion, , mammoth, xhinpeeros apd other animals, in associar 
tion with flint implen^nts and an engraved antler, which prov^ 
man to have been ^ ii^bitantojE the cavern during the timeof its 
deposition. 4th, Filling the bottom of the cave is a ^rd breccia, 
with the xjemains of bears and flint implements, in the main 
ruder than those found above ; in some places it was no less than 
.12 ft thick. The most remarkable anin^ fpund in Rent’s Hole 
is the sabre-toothed carnivore, Machairodus M^ens oi Owen, 
the .v 4 ue of MqEnery’s discoveries, wfia.ip dispute the 
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exploration df the caVe of Brixham near Torq[uay in 1858 proved 
that man was cdevall with the extiftct mammalia, and in ‘the 
following year additional proof was offered by the implements 
that were found in Wookey Hole. Similar remains have been 
met with id the caves explored since that time in Wales, and in 
England as far north as Derbyshire (Creswell), proving that 
pal^lithic man hunted the mammoth and rhinoceros and other 
extinct animals over the whole of southern and middle England. 

The discoveries in Kent’s Hole and in the Creswell caves prove 
further that palaeolithic man was in twostages of civilization — the 
ruder or riverdrift man, with implements of the type found in 
the river gravels (see Archaeology ; and Palaeolithic) being 
the older; and the more highly advanced, or the cave-man, 
mainly characterized by the better implements, and a singular 
facility in depicting animal life (as shown by the figure of a horse 
incised on the fragment of a bone found in the Creswell caves), 
being the newer. We may also conclude from the absence of 
pala^Iithic implements from the glaciated regions in which most 
of these caves occur, that both riverdrift and cave-men dwelt in 
middle and northern Britain in the pre-glacial age, their remains 
being protected in the caverns from Ae denuding forces that 
removed all traces of their existence from the surface of the ground 
in glacial and post-glacial times. The riverdrift man is> however, 
proved to be post-glacial in southern and eastern England, by 
the occurrence of his implements in the river gravels of that age. 
Both these peoples inhabited southern England and the continent 
before and after the glacial period. The riverdrift man, whose 
implements occur in river deposits in middle and southern 
Europe, in Africa, Palestine and Hindustan, is everywhere in 
the same age of primitive barbarism, and has not as yet been 
Identified with any living race. The cave-men are in a higher 
and more advanced stage, and led a life in Europe identical with 
that of the Eskimos in the Arctic regions. 

The Pleistocene Caves of the European Continent , — ^The re- 
searches of Mortillet have proved that the same two groups of 
cave-dwellers occur in the caves of France, the older being 
represented by the ChelKen and Moust^rien sections, and the 
newer by that of Solutri and La Madelaine. To the former 
belong the human remains found in the caverns of Spy and 
Neanderthal, which prove that the riverdrift man had the most 
brutal of all known human skulls.” To the latter we must 
assign all the caves and rock-shelters of P^rigord, with the better 
implements, explored by Lartet and Christy in 1865-1864 in 
the valleys of the V6z^re and Dordogne. These offer as vivid a 
picture of the life of the cave-men as that revealed of Italian 
manners in the ist century by the buried cities of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii. The old floors of human occupation consist of 
broken bones of animals killed in the chase, mingled with 
rude implements and weapons of bone and unpolished stone, 
and with charcoal and burnt stones, which indicate the position 
of the hearths. Flakes without number, awls, lance-heads, 
hammers and saws made of flint rest pile-mile with bone needles, 
sculptured reindeer antlers, arrowheads and harpoons, and bones 
of the reindeer, bison, horse, ibex. Saiga antelope and musk 
sheep. These singular accumulations of debris mark the places 
where the ancient hunters lived, and are merely the refuse cast 
aside. The reindeer formed by far the greater portion of the 
food, and must have lived in enormous herds at that time in 
the centre of France. From this, as Well as from the presence 
of the most arctic of the herbivores, the musk sheep, we may infer 
the severe climate of that portion of France at that time. Besides 
these animals the cave bear and lion have been met with in one, 
and the mammoth in five localities, and their remains bear 
marks of cutting or scraping which showed they fell a prey to 
the hunters. The ihost remarkable remains left behind in these 
ril^e hedps are the sculptured reindeer antlers and figures 
eiigmved on fragments of schist and on ivory. A well-defined 
outline of an ox stands but boldly from one piece of antler ; a 
second represents a reindeer kneeling down in an easy attitude 
with his head thrown up in the air so that the antlers rest on the 
shoulders, and the back forms an even surface for a handle. 
Which b too small to be grasped by an ordinaiy^ European hand ; 


in a third aman stands close to a horse’s head> and on die ddier 
side of die same cylinder are two heads of basons drawn with 
sufficient dtamess to ensure reioognition by any one who has 
seen that animal. On a fourth the natural curvature of ^ne of 
the tines has been taken advantage of by the artist to engrave 
the head and the characteristic recurv^ horns of the ibex; 
and on a fifth horses are represented with large heads, up- 
right di^evelled manes and shaggy utigroomed taib. The most 
striking figure is that of the mammodi engraved on a fragment 
of its own tusk ; the peculiar spiral curvature of the tusk and the 
long mane, which are now not to be found in any living elephant, 
prove that the original was familiar to the eye of the artist. 
These drawings probably employed the idle hours of the hunter, 
and hand down to us the scenes which he witnessed in the chase. 
They are full of artistic feeling and are evidently drawn from 
life. The mammoth is engraved in its own ivory, and the reindeer 
and the stag on their respective antlers. Further researches 
have revealed the fact that in Auveigne and in the Pyrenees the 
cave-men ornamented some of their caves with incised figures 
and polychrome frescoes of the wild animals. Riviire has dis- 
covered on the walls of the grotto of La Mouthe (Dordogne) 
three large hunting scenes, one with bisons and horses, a second 
representing a primitive hut, a bison, reindeer, ibex and mam- 
moth, and a third with a mammoth, hinds and horses. In 
the Pyrenees similar frescoes have been described by Cartailhac 
and Breuil. They are on the walls of the cavern and roof of 
Altamira, and on the walls of Marsoulas. The outlines have 
been engraved first, and afterwards filled in with colour in brown 
and red ochre and black oxide of manganese. 

The cave-men ranged over middle Europe as far south as the 
Pyrenees and the Alps, and inhabited the caverns of Belgium 
and Germany, Hungary and Switzerland. Their remains have 
not as yet been met with in southern Europe. They lived by 
hunting and fishing, they were fire users, and lit up the darkness 
of their caves with stone lamps filled with fat (Altamira). They 
were clad in skins sewn together with sinews of reindeer or strips 
of intestines. They used huts as well as caves for habitation. 
They had a marvellous facility for drawing animal figures. 
They possessed no domestic animals, nor were they acquainted 
with spinning or with the potter’s art. We have no evidence 
that they buried their dead — the interments, such as those of 
Aurignac, Les Eyzies and Mentone, most probably belonging to 
a later age. 

If these remains be compared with those of existing races, it 
will be found that the cave-men were in the same hunter stage 
of civilization as the Eskimos, and that they are unlike any other 
races of hunters. If they were not allied to the Eskimos by blood, 
there can be no doubt that they handed down to the latter their 
art and their manner of life. The bone needles, and many of 
the harpoons, as well as the flint spearheads, arrowheads and 
scrapers, are of precisely the same form as those now in use 
amongst the Eskimos. The artistic designs from the caves of 
France, Belgium and Switzerland, are identical in plan and 
workmanship with those of the Eskimos, with this difference only, 
that the hunting scenes familiar to the palaeolithic cave-dwellers 
were not the same as those familiar to the inhabitants of the 
shores of the Arctic Ocean. Each represented the animals which 
he knew, and the whale, walrus and seal Were unknown to the 
inland dwellers of Aquitaine, just as the mammoth, bison and 
wild horse are unknown to the Eskimos. The reindeer, which 
they both knew, is represented in the same way by both. The 
practice of accumulat^ large quantities of the bones of animals 
round their dwelling-places, and the habit of splitting the bones 
for the sake of the marrow, are the same in both. The hides were 
prepared with the same sort of instruments, and the needles with 
which they were sewn together are of the same pattern. The 
stone lamps were used by both. In both there wits the same 
disregard of sepulture. All these fects can fiddly be mere 
coincidences caused by both peoples leadih^ a savage life under 
sim^ar conditions. I^e conclusion, therefore, seems meltable 
that, so far as we have any evidence of the race to whidi the 
cave-dwellers belong, that evidence pbirits only In the din^on 
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of the Eskunos. it is to a considerable oxtent confinned by a coii^ 
sideration of the animals found in the caves. The reindeer and 
musk sheep afEord food to the Eskimos now in the Arctic Cirde, 
just as they afforded it to the cave-men in Europe ; and both 
these animals have been traced by their remains from the 
Pyrenees to the north-»east through Europe and Asia as far as 
the very regions in which they now live. The mammoth and 
bison also have been tracked by their remains in the frozen river 
gravels and morasses through Siberia as far as the American side 
of Bering Strait. Palaeolit^c man appeared in Europe with the 
arctic mammalia, lived in Europe with them, and in all human 
probability retreated to the north-cast along with them; 

There are refuse heaps in north-eastern Siberia containing the 
remains of the mammoth and woolly rhinoceros as well as the 
reindeer and musk sheep, which may be referred with equal 
justice to the cave-men or to the Eskimos. 

Ancient Geography of Europe. — ^The remains of man and the 
animals described in the preceding paragraphs have been intro- 
duced into the caves either by man or the wild beasts, or by 
streams of water, which may or may not now occupy their andent 
courses ; and the fact that the same species are to be met with in 
the caves of France, Switzerland and Britain implies that our 
island formed part of the continent, and that there were no 
physical barriers to prevent their migration from the Alps as far 
to the north-west as Ireland. 

The same conclusion may be gathered from the exploration of 
caves in the south of Europe, which has resulted in the discovery 
of African species, in Gibraltar, Sicily and Malta. In the first of 
these the spotted hyena, the serval and Kaffre cat lie side by 
side with the horse, grizzly bear and slender rhinoceros {R. 
leptorhinus) — see Falconer’s Palaeontographical Memoirs. To 
these African animals inhabiting the Iberian peninsula in the 
Pleistocene age, Lartet has added the African elephant and 
striped hyena, found in a stratum of gravel near Madrid, along 
with flint implements. The hippopotamusj spotted hyena and 
African elephant occur in the caves of Sicily, and imply that in 
ancient times there was a continuity of land between that spot 
and Africa, just as the presence of the Elephas antiquus proves 
the non-existence of the Straits of Messina during a portion, to 
say the least, of the Pleistocene age. A small species of hippo- 
potamus {H. Pentlandi) occurs in incredible abundance in the 
Sicilian caves. It has also been found in those of Malta along 
with an extinct pigmy elephant species {E. Melitensis). It has 
also been discovered in Candia and in the Peloponnese. For 
these animals to have found their way to these regions, a con- 
tinuity of land is necessary. The view advanced by Dr Falconer 
and Admiral Spratt, that Europe was formerly connected with 
Africa by a bridge of land extending southwards from Sicily, is 
fully borne out by tiiese considerations. The present physical 
g;eography of the Mediterranean has been produced by a depres- 
sion of land to the amount of about 400 fathoms, by which the 
Sicilo-African and Ibero-African barriers have been submerged, 
and Crete and Malta separated from the South-European 
continent. It is extremely probable that this submergence took 
place at the same time that the adjoining sea-bottom was elevated 
to about the same amount so as to constitute that region now 
known as the Sahara. 

Pleistocene Caves of the Americas and Australia.— The Pleisto- 
cene caverns of the Euro-Asiatic continent contain the pro- 
genitors of the animals now alive in some parts of the Old World, 
the extinct forms being closely allied to those now living in the 
same geographical provinces. Those of Brazil and of Penn- 
sylvania present us with animals whose nearest analogues are 
to be found in North and South America, such as sloths, arma- 
dillos and agoutis. Those, again, of Australia present us with 
marsupials (metatheria) oiffy, allied to, or identical with, those 
of that most ancient continent The extinct forms in each case 
are. mainly those of the larger animals, which, from ^eir large | 
size, and low fecundity, wo^ be speckdly li^le to be beaten 
in the battle for life by them smaller and more fertile contem- 
porariesy knd less likely to survive those changes in their environ- 
ment whidu have undoubtedly taken place m the long lapse of 
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ages. It is, therefore, certain that the mammalian life in the 
Old, New and Austridian worlds, was as well marked out into 
geographical provinces in the Pleistocene age as at the present 
I time, and that it has been continuous in these areas from that 
remote time to the present day. 

Prehistoric Caves of Neolithic Age in Europe. — ^The prehistoric 
caves are distinguished from Pleistocene by their containing 
the remains of domestic animals, and by the wild animals to 
which they have afforded shelter belonging to living species. 
They are divisible mto three groups according to the traces of 
man which occur in them — ^into the Neolithic, Bronze and Iron 
Ages. 

The Neolithic caves are widely spread throughout Europe, 
and have been used as the habitations and tombs of the early 
races who invaded Europe from the East with their flocks and 
herds. The first of these systematically explored was at Perthi 
Chwarcu, near the village of Llandegla, Denbighshire, in 1869. 
In the following years five others were discovered close by, as 
well as a second group in the neighbourhood of Cefn on the banks 
of the Elwy. They contained polished celts, flint flakes, rude 
pottery and human skeletons, along with the broken bones of 
the pig, dog, horse, Celtic shorthorn and goat. The remains of 
the wild animals belong to the wolf, fox, badger, bear, wild boar, 
stag, roe, hare and rabbit. Most of the bones were broken or 
cut, and the whole group was obviously an accumulation which 
resulted from these caves having been used as dwellings. They 
had subsequently been used for buriaL The human skeletons 
in them were of all ages, from infancy to old age ; and the inter- 
ments had been successive until each became filled. The bodies 
were buried in the contracted posture which is so characteristic 
of Neolithic interments generally. The men to whom these 
skeletons belonged were a short race, the tallest being about 
5 ft. 6 in., and the shortest 4 ft. 10 in, ; their skulls are ortho- 
gnathic, or not presenting jaws advancing beyond a vertical line 
dropped from the forehead, in shape long or oval, and of fair 
average capacity. The face was oval, and the cheek bones 
were not prominent. Some of the individuals were characterized 
by a peculiar flattening of the shinbone ^platycnemism), which 
probably stood in relation to the free action of the foot that was 
not hampered by the use of a rigid sole or sandal. This, however, 
cannot be looked upon as a race character, or as a tendency 
towards a simian type of leg. These Neolithic cave-dwellers have 
been proved to be identical in physique with the builders of the 
cairns and tumuli which lie scattered over the face of Great 
Britain and Ireland. (See Thumam, Crania Britannica.) They 
have also been met with abundantly in France. In the Caverne 
de THomme Mort, for example, in the department of Loz^re, 
explored in 1871, the association of remains was of precisely the 
same nature as those mentioned above, and the human skeletons 
were of the same small type. The same class of remains has also 
been discovered in Gibraltar, in the caves of Windmill Hill, and 
some others. The human remains examined by Busk are of 
precisely the same type as those of Denbighshire. In the work 
of Don Manuel Gongora J. Martinez (Antiguedades prehistoricas 
de Andalusia, i868),sevem interments are described in the cave 
of Murcielagos, which penetrates the limestone out of which the 
grand scenery of the southern Sierra Nevada has been to a great 
extent carved. In one place a group of three skeletons was met 
with, one of which was adorned with a plain coronet of gold, and 
clad in a tunic made of esparto grass finely plaited, so as to 
form a pattern like that on some of the gold ornaments in 
Etruscan tombs. In a second spot farther within, twelve 
skeletons formed a semicircle round one covered with a tunic 
of skin, and wearing a necklace of esparto grass, ear-rings of 
black stone, and ornaments of shell and wild boar tusk. There 
were other articles of plaited esparto grass, such as baskets and 
sandals. There were also flint flakes, polished-stone axes, 
implements of bone and wood, together with pottery of the same 
type as that from Gibraltar. The same class of remains have 
been discovered in the Woman’s Cave, near Alhama de Gmnada. 
From the physical identity of the hun^ remains in all these 
cases it may be inferred tliat in the Nedilhic Age a long-headed, 
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small race inhabited the Iberian peninsula, extending through 
France, as far north as Britain, and to the north-west as far as 
Ireland-^ race considered by Professor Busk “ to be at the 
present day represented by at any rate a part oi the population 
now inhabiting the Basque provincseSi^' This identidcation of 
the ancient Neolithic cave-dwellers with the modem Basque- 
speaking inhabitant of the western Pyrenees is corroborated 
by the elaborate researches of Broca, Virchow and Thumarn 
on modem Basque skulls. It may, therefore, be concluded 
that in the Neolithic Age an Iberian population occupied the 
whole of the area mentioned above, inhabiting caves and burying 
their dead in caves and chambered tombs, and possessed of the 
same habits of life. The remains of the same small, oval- 
featured, long-headed race have been found in Belgium in the 
cave of Chauvaux, and they have been described by Sergi in 
southern Europe under the name of the Mediterranean race. 

There is no evidence that any other race except the Iberic 
buried their dead in the caves of Britain in the Neolithic Age. In 
Belgium, however, the exploration of the cave of Sclaigneaux 
by Soreil proves that broad-headed men of the type defined by 
Huxley and Thumarn as brachycephalic, and characterized by 
high cheek-bones, projecting muscles and large stature, the 
average height being 5 ft. 8*4 in. (Thumarn), inhabited and buried 
their dead in the caves of that region. In France they occur 
in the sepulchral cave of Orrouy (Oise) in association with those 
of the Iberic type. They have also been met with in Gibraltar. 
This type is undistinguishable from the Celtic (Goidelic) or 
Gaulish, found so abundantly in the chambered tombs of the 
Neolithic Age in France. Both these ancient races are repre- 
sented at the present day by the Basques and Aquitanians of 
France and Spain, and by the Celts or Gauls of France, Britain and 
the Mediterranean border of Spain, their relative antiquity being 
proved by an appeal to their history and geographical distribution. 
For just as the earliest records show that the Iberic power ex- 
tended as far north as the Loire, and as far east as the Rhone, 
so we have proof of the gradual retrocession of the Iberic frontier 
southwards, under the attacks of the successive Celtic hordes, 
until ultimately we find the latter in possession of a considerable 
part of southern Spain, forming by their union with the con- 
quered the powerful nation of Celt-lberi. The Iberians were in 
possession of the continent before they were dispossessed by the 
Goidels, and at a later time by the Bry thons. They are recognized 
by Tacitus in Britain in the Silures of Wales ; and they are still 
to be seen in the small, dark, lithe inhabitants of North Wales. 
The discovery of the characteristic skulls of both these races 
in the same family vault in the cave of Gop near Prestatyn, 
Flintshire, proves that the two races were mingled together in 
Britain as far back as the Bronze Age. 

From the present distribution of this non-Aryan race it is 
obvious that they were gradually pushed back westward by the 
advance of tribes coming from the East, and following thpse routes 
which were subsequently taken by the Low and High Germans. 

The exploration of the Grotta dei Colombi, in the island of 
Palmaria, overlooking the Gulf of Spezzia, in 1873, proves that 
the stories scattered ^ough the classical writers, that the caves 
on the Mediterranean shores were inhabited by cannibals, are 
not altogether without foundation. In it broken and cut bones 
of children and young adults were found along with those of the 
goat, hog, fox, wolf, wild-cat, flint flakes, bone implements and 
shells perforated for suspension. 

Prehistoric Caves of Bronze and Iron Ages.—Thv extreme 
rarity of articles of bronze in the European caves implies that 
they were rarely used by the Bronze folk for habitation or burial. 
Bronze weapons mingled with gold ornaments have, however, 
l3een discovered in the Heatherybum cave near Stanhope, Dur-* 
ham, as well as in those of Kirkhead in Cartmell, in Thor’s cave 
in Staflordshire, and the Cat Hole in Gower in Glamorganshire. 
In peninsula the cave of Cesareda, explored by Signor 

valley of the. Tagus, contained bronze articles, 
^th broken and cut human bones, as well as those of 
c aliimals, rendering it probable that cannibalism was 
p r l W^i So d in narly times in ^t region. Busk believes, however. 


that the facts are insuffident to support the charge of cannibalism 
against the ancient Portuguese. 

Caves containing articles of iron, and therefore belonging to 
that division of the prehistoric age, are so unimportant that ^ey 
do not deserve notice in this place. As man increased in civiliza* 
tion he preferred to live in houses of his own building, and he 
no longer buried his dead in the natural sepulchres provided for 
him in the rock. 

Prehistoric caves have been rarely explored in extra-Europeati 
areas. Among those which abound in Palestine, one in Mount 
Lebanon, examined by Canon Tristram, contained flint imple- 
ments along with charcoal and broken bones and teeth, some of 
which may be referred to a small ox, undistinguishable from the 
small short-hom. Bos longifrons. In North America the remains 
found by F. W. Putnam in the caves of Kentucky, consisting 
of moccasins, rudely-plaited cloth, and other articles, may be 
referred to the same division. 

Historic Caves in Britain. — The historic caves have only 
attracted notice in fairly recent years, and in Britain alone, 
principally through the labours of the Settle Cave Committee 
from the year 1869 to the present day. To them is due the 
exploration of the Victoria cave, which had been discovered and 
partially investigated as early as the year 1838. It consists of 
three large ill-defined chambers opening on the face of the cliff, 
1450 ft. above the sea, and filled with debris very nearly up to 
the roof. It presented three distinct eras of occupation — one 
by hyenas, which dragged into it rhinoceroses, bisons, mammoths, 
horses, reindeer and bears. This was defined from the next 
occupation, which is probably of the Neolithic Age, by a layer 
of grey clay, on the surface of which rested a bone harpoon and 
a few flint flakes and bones. Then after an interval of debris at 
the entrance was a layer of charcoal, broken bones, fragments 
of old hearths, and numerous instruments of savage life associated 
with broken pottery, Roman coins, and the rude British imita- 
tions of them, various articles of iron, and elaborate personal 
ornaments, which implied a considerable development of the 
arts. The evidence of the coins stamps the date of the occu- 
pation of the cave to be between the first half of the 5th 
century and the English conquest. Some of the brooches 
present a peculiar flamboyant and spiral pattern in relief, 
of the same character as the art of some of the illuminated 
manuscripts, as for example one of the Anglo-Saxon gospels at 
Stockholm, and of the gospels of St Columban in Trinity College, 
Dublin. It is mostly allied to that work which is termed by 
Franks late Celtic. From its localization in Britain and Ireland, 
it seems to be probable that it is of Celtic derivation ] and if this 
view be accepted, there is nothing at all extraordinary in its being 
recognized in the illuminated Irish gospels. Ireland, in the 6th 
and 7th centuries, was the great centre of art, civilization and 
literature ; and it is only reasonable to suppose that there would 
be intercourse between the Irish Christians and those of the west 
of Britain, during the time that the Romano-Celts, or Brit-Welsh, 
were being slowly pushed westwards by the heathen English 
invader. Proof of such an intercourse we find in the brief notice 
of ihtAnnales Cambriae, in which Gildas, the Brit-Welsh historian, 
is stated to have sailed over to Ireland in the year a.d. 565. It 
is by no means improbable that about this time there was a Brit- 
Weish migration into Ireland, as well as into Brittany. Objects 
with these designs found in Germany are probably directly or 
indirectly due to the Irish missionaries, who spread Christianity 
through those regions. The early Christian art in Ireland grew 
out of the late Celtic, and is to a great extent free from the in- 
fluence of Rome, which is stamped on the Brit-Welsh art of the 
same age in this country. 

Several other ornaments with enamel deserve especial notice. 
The enamel, composed of red, blue and yellow, has been inserted 
into the hollows in the bronze, and then heat^ so as to form a 
close union with it. They are of the same design as those which 
have been met witih in late Roman tumuli in thb country, and 
in places which are mainly in the north. They all belong to a 
class named late Celtic by Franks, and are considered by him to 
be of British manufacture. This view •» supported by the only 
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reference to the art of enamelltng furnished by the classical 
writers. Philostratus^ a Greek sophist in the court of Julia 
Domna^ the wife of the emperor Severus^ writes, It is said that 
the barbarians living in tlk ocean pour these colours (those of 
horse^trappings) on heated bronze, and that these adhere, 
grow as hard as stone, and preserve the designs that are made in 
them.” It is worthy of remark that, since the emperor Severus 
built the wall which bears his name, marched in person against 
the Caledonians, and died at York, the account of the enamels 
may have reached Philostratus from the very district in which 
the Victoria Cave is situated. 

Associated with these were bronze ornaments inlaid with 
silver, and miscellaneous iron articles, among which was a Roman 
key. Remains of this kind have been met with in the Albert 
and Kelko caves in the neighbourhood, in that of Dowker- 
bottom near Amcliffe, in that of Kirkhead on the northern shore 
of Morecambe Bay, in Poolers Cavern near Buxton, and in Thor’s 
Cave near Ashbourne, and over a wide area ranging from York- 
shire and the Lake district southwards into Somerset and Devon. 


List of Principal Animals and Objects found in Brit-Welsh 
Strata in Caves. 


• 

Animals. 

Victoria. 

Kelko. 


Kirk- 

head. 

Poole's 

Cavern. 

|3<3 

Domestic — 







Canis familiaris. Dog 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

? 

Sus sera fa. Pig i 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

? 

j Equus caballus. Horse . . . ! 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

i 

Bos longifrons. Celtic short-hom | 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

? 

Capra hircus. Goat . . . . | 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

? 

Wild — j 







Canis vulpes. Fox . . . . 1 

X 


X 

X 

X 

? 

Meles taxus. Badger .... 

X 


X 

. . 


X 

Cervus elaphus. Stag 

X 

. . 

X 

X 

X 

1 ? 

Cervus capreolus. Roe 

X 


X 

X 

•• 

? 

Homan coins, or imitations . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Enamelled ornaments, in bronze 

X 

X 

X 

X 

, , 

, , 

Bronze ornaments, inlaid with 







silver 

X 

X 

X 


X 

, , 

Iron articles 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

Samian ware 

1 ^ 

. . 

X 


X 

X 

Black ware 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

Bone spoon fibulae .... 

X 

X 

X 


. . 

♦ . 

Bone combs 

I ^ 

X 

X 

• • 

• • 

X 


It is obvious in all these cases that men accustomed to luxury 
and refinement were compelled, by the pressure of.some great 
calamity, to flee for refuge to caves with whatever they could 
transport thither of their property. The number of spindle- 
whorls and personal ornaments imply that they were accom- 
panied by their families. We may also infer that they were cut 
off from the civilization to which they had been accustomed, 
because in some cases they extemporized spindle-whorls out of 
fragments of Samian ware, instead of using those which were 
expressly manufactured for the purpose. Why the caves were 
in^bited is satisfactorily explained by an appeal to contem- 
porary history. In the pages of Gildas, in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, and in the Annies Cambriae, we have a graphic 
picture of that long war of invasion by which the inhabitants of 
the old Roman province of Britannia were driven back by the 
Jutes, Angles and Saxons, who crossed over with their families 
and household stuff. Slowly, and in the chances of a war which 
extended through three centuries, they were gradually pushed 
back into Cumberland, Wales and West Somerset, Dcv<m and 
Cornwall. While this war was going on the coinage became 
debased and Rom^ coins afforded the patterns for the small 
bronze minimi, which are to be met with equally in these caves 
and 4 n the ruins of Roman cities. As the .tide of w^ar rolled to tibe 
west, the English tongue and, until towards the close of the 
stru^le, the worship of Thor and Odin supplanted the British 
tongue and the Christian faith> and a rude barbarism replaced 
what was left of the Roman dviBzation in the island. It is to 
^ period that relics of this kind in the caves must be assigned. 
They are traces of the anarchy of those times, and complete the 


ptore of the desolation of Britain, revealed by the ashes of Aa 
cities and villas that were burnt by the invader. They prove that 
the vivid account given by Gildas of the straits to whidi his 
countrymen were reduced was literally true. 

The shrines of Zeus in the Idaean and Dictaean caves have been 
explored by Halbher and Orsi (Antichitd delT antro de Zeus Idea) 
and by Arthur Evans and Ho^th {Journal of Hellenic Studies). 
These discoveries prove that the cult of Zeus began among the 
Mycenaean peoples some 2000 years B.c. according to Evans, and 
was practised far down into the later Greek times. They show 
that the Greeks are indebted to the Mycenaean peoples not 
only for their art, but for the chief of their divinities. 

Authorities. — ^1. Britain: Boyd Dawkins, Cave-hunting (1874); 
Early Man (1880) ; Martel, Irlande et cavernes anglaiscs (1897) ; 
Buckland, Reliquiae Diluvianae (1821) ; Brit. Assoc. Reports (1800- 
*^ 75 ) I Journ. Anihrop. Inst. (1870-1876) ; Quart. Ceol. joum. 
(1860-1875) ; Pengelly, Trans. Devonshire Association. 2. The 
European Continent: Martel. Les Abimes (1894); Cartailhac and 
Breuil, VAtiihropologie, xv., xvi. ; Lartet and Christy, Reliquiae 
Aquitanicae : Internat. Congress of Prehistoric Archaeology', Marcel 
de Serres, Les Ossemens fossiles de Lunel Viel ; Dupont, VHomme 
pendant les dges de la pierre dans les environs de Dinant-sur- Meuse ; 
Schmerling, Recherches sur les ossemens fossiles dicouverts dans les 
cavernes de Liige ; Merk, Excavations at Kesserloch, transl. J . £. Lee 
(1876). For the chief American caves, see Luray Cavern, 
Mammoth Cave, Wyandotte Cave, Colossal Cavern, Jacob's 
Cavern. (W. B. D.) 

CAVEA, the Latin name given to the subterranean cells in 
which the wild beasts were confined prior to the combats in the 
Roman arena. The term is sometimes applied to the amphi- 
theatre {q*v.) itself. 

CAVEAT (Latin for “ let him beware,” from cavere), in law, a 
notice given by the party interested (caveator) to the proper 
officer of a court of justice to prevent the taking of a certain step 
without warning. It is entered in connexion with dealings in 
land registered in the land registry, with the grant of marriage 
licences, to prevent the issuing of a lunacy commission, to stay 
the probate of a will, letters of administration, &c. Caveat is also 
a term used in United States patent law (see Patents). 

Caveat emptor (‘‘ let the buyer beware ”) is a maxim which 
implies that the responsibility for making a bad bargain over a 
purchase rests on the purchaser. In an ordinary contract for the 
sale of goods, there is no implied warranty or condition as to the 
quality or fitness for any particular purpose of the goods supplied, 
with certain exceptions, and, therefore, the buyer ^es at his own 
risk. The maxim does not apply {a) where the buyer, expressly 
or by implication, makes known to the seller the particular 
purpose for which the goods are required, so as to show that the 
buyer relies on the seller’s skill or judgment, and that the goods 
are of a description which it is in the course of the seller’s business 
to supply ; (i) where goods arc bought by description from a 
seller who deals in goods of that description, for there is an 
implied condition that the goods are of merchantable quality, 
though if the buyer has actually examined the goods, there is no 
implied condition as regards defects which the examination ou^ht 
to have revealed ; {c) where the usage of trade annexes an implied 
warranty or condition to the goods as to their quality or fitness 
for a particular purpose. The maxim of caveat emptor is said to 
owe its origin to the fact that in early times sales of goods took 
place principally in market overt. (See further Salb of Goods.) 

CAVBDONB, JAOOPO (1577^1660), Italian painter, born at 
Sassuolo in the Modenese, was educated in the school of the 
Caraoci, and under them painted in the churches of Bologna. 
His principal works are the Adoration of the Magi,” the 
'^Four Doctors,” and the Last Supper ” ; and more especially 
rile “ Virgin and Child in Glory,” vrtth San Petronio and other 
saints, painted in 1614, and now in the Bolognese Acadmy. 
Cavedone became an assistant to Guido Reni in Rome ; his M 
was generally of a subdued undemonstrative character, with 
rich Titianesque colouring. In his declining years his energies 
broke down after his wife hod been accused^ of witchcraft, and 
alter the death of a cherished son. He died in extreme poverty, 
in a stable at Bologna. 

CkkVBlIDISH, OBOHGl (1500-156S ?), English writer, the 
biognq^er of Cardinal Woh^y, was the rider son of Thomas 
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Gavendish, clerk of the pipe in the exchequer/ and his wife, 
Alice Smith of Padbrook Hall. He was probably bom at his 
father^s manor of Cavendish, in Suffolk. Later the family 
resided in London, in the parish of St Alban's, Wood Street, 
where Thomas Cavendish died in 15^4. Shortly after this event 
George married Margery Kemp, of Spains Hall, an heiress, and 
the niece of Sir Thomas More. About 1527 he entered the service 
of Cardinal Wolsey as gentleman^-usher, and for the next three 
years he was divided from his wife, children and estates, in the 
closest personal attendance on the great man. Cavendish was 
wholly devoted to Wolsey 's interests, and also he saw in this 
appointment an opportunity to gratify his master-passion, a 
craving to see and be acquainted with strangers, in especial 
with men in honour and authority." He was faithful to his 
master in disgrace, and showed the courage of the “loyal 
servitor." It is plain that he enjoyed Wolsey 's closest confidence 
to the end, for after the cardinal's death George Cavendish was 
called before the privy council and closely examined as to 
Wolsey's latest acts and words. He gave his evidence so clearly 
and with so much natural dignity, that he won the applause 
of the hostile council, and the praise of being a just and diligent 
servant." He was not allowed to suffer in pocket by his fidelity 
to his master, but retired, as it would seem, a wealthy man to 
his estate of Glemsford, in West Suffolk, in 1530. He was only 
thirty years of age, but his appfetite for being acquainted with 
strange acts and persons was apparently sated, for we do not hear 
of his engaging in any more adventures. It is not to be doubted 
that Cavendish had taken down notes of Wolsey's conversation 
and movements, for many years passed before his biography 
was composed. At length, in 1557, he wrote it out in its final 
form. It was not, however, possible to publish it in the author’s 
lifetime, but it was widely circulated in MS. Evidently one of 
these MSS. fell into Shakespeare's hands, for that poet made use 
of it in his King Henry VllL, although it is excessive to say, 
as Singer has done, that Shakespeare “ merely put Cavendish’s 
language into verse." The book was first printed in 1641, in a 
garbled text, and under the title of The Negotiations of Thomas 
Wolsey. The genuine text, from contemporary MSS., was given 
to the world in 1810, and more fully in 1815. Until that time 
•it was believed that the book was the composition of George 
Cavendish's younger brother William, the founder of Chatsworth, 
who also was attached to Wolsey. Joseph Hunter proved this 
to be impossible, and definitely asserted the claim of George. 
The latter is believed to have died at Glemsford in or about 1562. 
The intrinsic value of Cavendish’s Life of Cardinal Wolsey has 
long been perceived, for it is the sole authentic record of a multi- 
tude of events highly important in a particularly interesting 
section of the history of England. Its importance as a product 
of oiographical literature was first emphasized by Bishop 
Creighton, who insisted over and over again on the claim of 
Cavendish to be recognized as the earliest of the great English 
biographers and an individual writer of particular charm and 
o^inality. He writes with simplicity and with a certain vivid 
picturesqueness, rarely yielding to the rhetorical impulses which 
governed the ordinary prose of his age. (E. G.) 

CAVENDISH, HENRY (1731-1810), English chemist and 
physicist, elder son of Lord Charles Cavendish, brother of the 
3rd duke of Devonshire, and Lady Anne Grey, disuighter of 
the duke of Kent, was bom at Nice in October 1731. He was 
sent to school at Hackney in 1742, and in 1749 entered Peter- 
house, Cambridge, which he left in 1753, without taking a degree. 
Until he was about forty he seems to have enjoyed a very mode- 
rate allowance from his father, but in the latter part of his life he 
was left a fortune which made him one of the richest men of his 
time* He lived principally at Clapham Common, but he had also 
a town-house in Bloomsbury, while his library was in a house 
in Dean Street, Soho ; and there he used to attend on appointed 
days to lend the books to men who were properly vouched for. 
So methodical was he that tie never took down a volume for his 
own use without entering it in the loan-book. He was a regular 
attendant at rile meetings of the Royal Society, of whidi he 
became a fellow in 1760, and he dmed every Thui^ay with the 


club composed of its members. Otherwise he had little inter- 
course with society ; indeed, his chief object in life seems to have 
been to avoid the attention of his fellows. With his relatives 
he had little intercourse, and even Lord George Cavendish, 
whom he made his principal heir, he saw only for a few minutes 
once a year. His dinner was ordered daily by a note placed on 
the hall-table, and his women servants were instructed to keep 
out of his sight on pain of dismissal. In person he was tall and 
rather thin ; his dress was old-fashioned and singularly uniform, 
and was inclined to be shabby about the times when the precisely 
arranged visits of his tailor were due. He had a slight hesitation 
in . his speech, and his air of timidity and reserve was almost 
ludicrous. He was never married. He died at Clapham on the 
24th of February 1810, leaving funded property worth £700,000, 
and a landed estate of £8000 a year, together with canal and 
other property, and £50,000 at his bankers. 

Cavendish’s scientific work is distinguished for the wideness 
of its range and for its extraordinary exactness and accuracy. 
The papers he himself published form an incomplete record 
of his researches, for many of the results he obtained only 
became generally known years after his death ; yet in spite of 
the absence of anything approaching self-advertisement he 
acquired a very high reputation within his own country and 
abroad, recognized by the Institute of France in 1803 when it 
chose him as one of its eight foreign associates. Arsenic formed 
the subject of his first recorded investigation, on which he was 
engaged at least as early as 1764, and in 1766 he began those 
communications to the Royal Society on the chemistry of gases, 
which are among his chief titles to fame. The first {Phil. Trans. ^ 
1766) consists of “ Three papers containing experiments on 
Factitious Airs," dealing mostly with “ inflammable air ’’ 
(hydrogen), which he was the first to recognize as a distinct 
substance, and “ fixed air " (carbon dioxide). He determined 
the specific gravity of these gases with reference to common air, 
investigated the extent to which they are absorbed by vtivious 
liquids, and noted that common air containing one part in nine 
by volume of fixed air is no longer able to support combustion, 
and that the air produced by fermentation and putrefaction 
has properties identical with those of fixed air obtained from 
marble. In the following year he published a paper on the 
analysis of one of the London pump-waters (from Rathbone 
Place, Oxford Street), which is closely connected with the 
memoirs just mentioned, since it shows that the calcareous 
matter in that water is held in solution by the “fixed air" present 
and can be. precipitated by lime. Electrical studies seem next 
to have engaged his attention, and in 1771 and 1772 he read 
to the Royal Society his “ Attempt to explain some of the 
principal phenomena of electricity by an elastic fluid," which was 
followed in 1775 by an “ Attempt to imitate the effects of the 
Torpedo (a fish allied to the ray)" {Phil. Trans., But 

these two memoirs contain only a part of the electrical researches 
he carried out between 1771 and 1781, and many more were 
found after his death in a number of sealed packets of papers. 
The contents of these for a long time remained unknown, but 
ultimately by permission of the duke of Devonshire, to whom 
they belonged, they were edited by James Clerk Maxwell and 
published in 1879 by the Cambridge University Press as the 
Electrical Researches of the Hon. Henry Cavendish. About 1777 
or 1778 he resumed his pneumatic inquiries, though he published 
nothing on the subject till 1783. In that year he described 
a new eudiometer to the Royal Society and detailed observations 
he had made to determine whether or not the atmosphere is 
constant in composition; after testing the air on nearly 60 
different days in 1781 he could find in the proportion of oxygen 
no difference of which he could be sure, nor could he detect any 
sensible variation at different places. Two papers on “ Experi- 
ments with Airs," printed in the Phil. Trans, for 1784 and 1785, 
contain his great discoveries of the compound nature of water 
and the composition of nitric acid. Starting from an experiment, 
nanfited by Priestley, in which John Warltire fired a mixture 
Of common air and hydrogen by electricity, with the result that 
there was a diminution of volume and a di^orition of moisture, 
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Cavendish burnt about two parts of hydrogen with five of com- 
mon air, and noticed that almost all the hydrogen and about 
one-fifth of the common air lost their elasticity and were con- 
densed into a dew which lined the inside of the vessel employed, 
'rhis dew he judged to be pure water. In another experiment he 
fired, by the electric spark, a mixture of hydrogen and oxygen 
(dephlogisticated air), and found that the resulting water con- 
tained nitric acid, which he argued must be due to the nitrogen 
present as an impurity in the oxygen phlogisticatcd air witli 
which it [the dephlogisticated air] is debased ”). In the 1785 
paper he proved the correctness of this supposition by showing 
that when electric sparks are passed through common air there 
is a shrinkage of volume owing to the nitrogen uniting with the 
oxygen to form nitric acid. Further, remarking that little was 
known of the phlogisticated part of our atmosphere, and thinking 
it might fairly be doubted “ whether there are not in reality 
many different substances confounded together by us under the 
name of phlogisticated air,” he made an experiment to determine 
whether the whole of a given portion of nitrogen (phlogisticated 
air) of the atmosphere could be reduced to nitric acid. He found 
that a small fraction, not more than T^^th part, resisted the 
change, and in this residue he doubtless had a sample of the 
inert gas argon which was only recognized as a distinct entity 
more than a hundred years later. His last chemical paper, 
published in 1788, on the “ Conversion of a mixture of dephlogisti- 
cated and phlogisticated air into nitrous acid by the electric 
spark,” describes measures he took to authenticate the truth of 
the experiment described in the 1785 paper, which had “since 
been tried by persons of distinguished ability in such pursuits 
without success.” It may be noted here that, while Cavendish 
adhered to the phlogistic doctrine, he did not hold it with any- 
thing like the tenacity that characterized Priestley ; thus, in his 
1784 paper on “ Experiments on Air,” he remarks that not only 
the experiments he is describing, but also “most other pheno- 
mena of nature seem explicable as well, or nearly as well,” upon 
the Lavoisierian view as upon the commonly believed principle 
of phlogiston, and he goes on to give an explanation in terms 
of the antiphlogistic hypothesis. 

Early in his career Cavendish took up the study of heat, and 
had he promptly published his results he might have anticipated 
Joseph Black as the discoverer of latent heat and of specific 
hefxt. But he made no reference to his work till 1783, when he 
presented to the Royal Society some “ Observations on Mr 
Hutchins’s experiments for determining the degree of cold at 
which quicksilver freezes.” This paper, with others published 
in 1786 and 1788, is concerned with the phenomena attending 
the freezing of various substances, and is noteworthy because in 
it he expresses doubt of the supposition that “the heat of 
bodies is owing to their containing more or less of a substance 
called the matter of heat,” and inclines to Newton’s opinion that 
it “ consists in the internal motion of the particles of bodies,” 
His “ Account of the Meteorological Apparatus used at the Royal 
Society’s House ” {Phil. Trans., 1776) contains remarks on the 
precautions necessary in making and using thermometers, a 
subject which is continued in the following year in a report signed 
by him and six others. 

Cavendish’s last great achievement was his famous series of 
experiments to determine the density of the earth {Phil. Trans., 
1798). The apparatus he employed was devised by the Rev. 
John Michell, though he had the most important parts recon- 
structed to his own designs; it depended on measuring the 
attraction exercised on a horizontal bar, suspended by a vertical 
wire and bearing a small lead ball at each end, by two large 
masses of lead. ^(See Gravitation.) The figure he gives for 
the specific gravity of the earth is 5*48, water being i, but in 
fact tihe mean of the 29 results he records works out at 5*448. 
Other publications of his later years dealt widi the height of an 
aurora seen in t784 Trans,, 1790), the civil year pf the 

Hindus {Id. 1792)/ and an improved method of graduating 
astronomical instruments {Id. 1809). Cavendish also had a 
taste for geology and made seveiml tours in England for the 
purpose of gnawying it 


A life by George Wilson (1818-1859), printed for the Cavendish 
Society in i 35 i» contains an account ol his writings, t>oth published 
and unpublished, together with a critical inquiry into the claims of 
all the alleged discoverers of the composition of water. Some of his 
instruments are preserved in the Royad Institution. London, and 
his name is commemorated in the Cavendish Physical Laboratory at 
Cambridge, which was built by his kinsman the 7th duke of Devon- 
shire. 

CAVENDISH [Gandish], THOMAS (1555 ?-i592), the third 
circumnavigator of the globe, was born at Trimley St Martin, 
Suffolk. On quitting Co^us Christi College, Cambridge (without 
a degree), he almost ruined himself by his extravagance as a 
courtier. To repair his fortune he turned to maritime and 
colonial enterprise, and in 1585 accompanied Sir Richard 
Grenville to Virginia. Soon returning to England, he undertook 
an elaborate imitation of Drake’s great voyage. On the 21st of 
July 1586, he sailed from Plymouth with 123 men in three vessels, 
only one of which (the “ Desire,” of 140 tons) came home. By 
way of Sierra Leone, the Cape Verde Islands and C. Frio in 
Brazil, he coasted down to Patagonia (where he discovered 
“ Port Desire,” his only important contribution to knowledge), 
and passing through Magellan’s Straits, fell upon the Spanish 
settlements and shipping on the west coast of South and Central 
America and of Mexico. Among his prizes were nineteen vessels 
of worth, and especially the treasure-galleon, the “ Great St 
Anne,” which he captured off Cape St Lucas, the southern 
extremity of California (November 14, 1587). After this 
success he struck across the Pacific for home ; touched at the 
Ladrones, Philippines, Moluccas and Java ; rounded the Cape 
of Good Hope ; and arrived again at Plymouth (September 9- 
10, 1588), having circumnavigated the globe in two years and 
fifty days. It is said that his sailors were clothed in silk, his sails 
were damask, and his top-mast covered with cloth of gold. Yet 
by 1591 he was again in difficulties, and planned a fresh American 
and Pacific venture. John Davis (^.f>.) accompanied him, but the 
voyage (undertaken with five vessels) was an utter failure, much of 
the fault lying with Cavendish himself, who falsely accused Davis, 
with his last breath, of deserting him (May 20, 1592). He died 
and was buried at sea, on the way home, in the summer of 1 592. 

See Hakluyt’s Principal Navigations, {a) edition of 1589, p. 8og 
(N. H.'s narrative of the voyage of 1586-1588) ; (6) edition of 1599- 
1600, vol. iii. pp. 803-825 (Francis iVetty's narrative of the same) ; 
{c) edition of 1599-1600, vol. iii. pp. 251-253 (on the venture of 
J5S5) f W t^dition of 1599-1600, vol. iii. pp. 845-852 (John Lane's 
narrative of tlie last voyage, of 1591 -1592) ; also Registers 

(Arber), vol. ii. pp. 505-509 ; the Molyneux Glolie of 1592, in the 
library of the Middle Temple, London, and the Ballads in Biog. Brit., 
vol. i. p. 1196. 

CAVENDISH, SIR WILLIAM {c. 1505-1557), founder of the 
English noble house of C!avendish, was the younger brother of 
George Cavendish {q.v.). His father, Thomas, was a descendant 
of Sir John Cavendish, the judge, who in 1381 was murdered 
by Jack Straw’s insurgent peasants at Bury St Edmunds. Of 
William’s education nothing seems known, but in 1530 he was 
appointed one of the commissioners for visiting monasteries ; 
he worked directly under Thomas Cromwell, whom he calls 
“ master ” and to whom many of his extant letters are addressed. 
In 1541 he was auditor of the court of augmentations, in 1546 
treasurer of the king’s ciiamber, and was knighted and sworn of 
the privy council. Under Edward VI. and Mary he continued in 
favour at court ; during the latter’s reign he partially conformed, 
but on the occasion of the war with France he with other 
Derbyshire gentlemen refused the loan of £100 demanded by tfie 
queen. He died in 1557. Cavendish acquired large properties 
from the spoils of the monasteries, but in accordance with the 
wish of his third wife Elizabeth he sold them to purchase land in 
Derbyshire. This wife was the qelebrated “ budding Bess, of 
Hardi^Hck,” daughter of Jqhn Hardwicke, of Hardwicke, Derby- 
shire ; she completed the original building of Chateworth ^ouse,; — 
begun in 1553 by her husb^d, — of which nothing now rem^s. 
Her fourth hushed was George Talbot, 6th earl pf Shrewsbury, 
By her Cavepdish had six children ; an elder son who dW 
without issue ; William, who in 1618 was created e^l of Devon- 
Charles^ whose son William became ist duke of Newcastle ; 
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Frances, who married Sir Henry Pierpont, and was the ancestress 
of the dukes of Kingston ; Elizabeth, who married Charles 
Stuart, earl of Lennox, and was the mother of Arabella Stuart ; 
and M ary, w ho married Gilbert Talbot, 7th earl of Shrewsbury. 

CAVBTTO (Itel diminutive of rove, hollow), in architec- 
ture, the term given to a hollow concave moulaing sometimes 
employed in the place of the cymatium of a cornice, as in that 
of the Doric order of the theatre of Marcellus. It forms the 
crowning feature of the Egyptian temples, and took the place 
of the cymatium in many of the Etruscan temples. 

CAVIARE, or Caviar, the roe of various species of Acipenser 
or sturgeon (q-v.), prepared, in several qualities, as an article of 
food. The word is common to most European languages and 
supposed to be of Turk or Tatar origin, but the Turk word 
khavyah is probably derived from the Ital. caviale ; the word 
does not appear in Russian. The best caviare, which can only be 
made in winter and is difficult to preserve, is the loosely granu- 
lated, almost liquid, kind, known in Russia as tkra. It is prepared 
by beating the ovaries and straining through a sieve to clear the 
eggs of the membranes, fibres and fatty matter : it is then salted 
with from 4-6 % of salt. The difficulty of preparation and of 
transport has made it a table delicacy in western Europe, where 
it has been known since the i6th century, as is evidenced by 
Hamlet’s “ His play . . . pleased not the million, ’twas caviare 
to the general. ” It is eaten either as an hors d'esuvre, particularly 
in Russia and northern Europe with kiimmel or other liqueurs, or 
as a savoury, or as a flavouring to other dishes. The coarser 
quality, in Russia known as pdjusnaya (from pajus, the adherent 
skin of the ovaries), is more strongly salted in brine and is pressed 
into a more solid form than the tkra ; it is then packed in small 
barrels or hermetically-sealed tins. Tliis forms a staple article of 
food in Russia and eastern Europe. Though the best forms of 
caviare are still made in Russia, and the greater quantity of the 
coarser kinds are exported from Astrakhan, the centre of the 
trade, larger amounts are made each year for export in America 
and also in Germany, Norway and Sweden. The roe of tunny 
and mullet, pickled in brine and vinegar, is used, under the name 
of “ Botargo,” along the Mediterranean littoral and in the Levant. 

CAVITE, a fortified seaport, the capital of the province of 
Cavite, Luzon, Philippine Islands, and the seat of the principal 
Asiatic naval station of the United States, on a forked tongue of 
land in Manila Bay, 8 m. S. of the city of Manila. Pop. (1903) 
4494 ; with the barrios of San Roque and Caridad (on the main 
peninsula), which are under the municipal government of Cavite 
(15,630). Cavite is the terminus of a railway which follows the 
shore of the bay from Manila. The northern part of the town, 
Sangley Point (one of the two fof'ks of the main peninsula), is the 
principal coaling station of the U.S. fleet in Asiatic waters. The 
naval station proper and the old town of Cavite are on the south 
foric of the peninsula. Cavite’s buildings are mostly of stone, 
with upper storeys of wood ; its streets are narrow and crooked. 
It has five churches (one of these is an independent Filipino 
church), and is the seat of a provincial high school. Cavite has 
long been the principal naval base of the Philippine Islands, and 
one of the four Spanish penitentiaries in the Islands was here. 
During the 19th century Cavite was the centre of political disturb- 
ances m the Philippines; in 1896 on the parade ground thirteen 
political prisoners were executed, and to their memory a monu- 
ment was erected in 1906 at the head of the isthmus connecting 
with the main peninsula. The town was nearly destroyed by 
an earthquake in 1880. It was taken from the Spanish by an 
American squadron under Commodore George Dewey in May 1898. 

CAVOUR, CAMILLO BENSO, Count (1810-1861), Italian 
statesman, was bohl at Turin on the 1st of August 1810. The 
Bensos, w^ belonged to the old Piedmontese feudal aristocracy, 
were andent house, said to be descended from a Saxon 

#hrrit 5 ]f seliled at Santena in the 12th century and married 
a iWedmontese heiress ; Caniillo’s father, the marquis Michele, 
married \ noble Genevese lady, and both' he and his wife held 
offices in the household of Prinbe Borghese, the gqyemor of 
Piedmont under Napoleon, and husband of the latter’s sister, 
Pauline Bonaparte. Being a younger son (i&s brother Gustavo 


was the eldest) Cavour was destined for the army, and when 
ten years old he entered the military academy at Turin. On 
leaving the college at the age of sixteen he was first of his class, 
and received a commission in the engineers. He spent the next 
five years in the army, residing at Ventimiglia, Genoa, and various 
A.lpine fortresses to superintend defence works ; but he spent 
his leisure hours in study, especially of the English language. 
He soon developed strongly marked Liberal tendencies and an 
uncompromising dislike for absolutism and clericalism, which, 
as he had not acquired the art of reticence, made him a suspect 
in the eyes of the police and of the reactionaries ; at the same 
time he does not seem to have joined any secret society, for he 
was too loyal to conspire against the king whose uniform he 
wore, and he did not believe that the time was yet ripe for a 
revolution. But after the accession to the throne of Charles 
Albert, whom he always distrusted, he felt that his position in 
the army was intolerable, and resigned his commission (1831). 
From that moment we find him in the ranks of the opponents 
of the government, although his was always a loyal and straight- 
forward opposition which held aloof from conspiracies. During 
the next few years he devoted himself to the study of political 
and social problems, to foreign travel, and to acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of practical agriculture. Cavour’s political ideas 
were greatly influenced by the July revolution of 1830 in France, 
which proved that an historic monarchy was not incompatible 
with Liberal principles, and he became more than ever convinced 
of the benefits of a constitutional monarchy as opposed both to 
despotism and to republicanism. But he was not affected by the 
doctrinaire Liberalism of the time, and his views were strength- 
ened by his studies of the British constitution, of which he 
was a great admirer ; he was even nicknamed “ Milord Camillo.” 
He frequently visited Paris and London, where he plunged into 
the political and social questions of the day, and contributed 
among other essays two admirable and prophetic articles, one 
on the Irish question, in which he strongly defended the Union, 
and another on the Com I-»aws. He applied his knowledge of 
agriculture to the management of his father’s estate at Leri, 
which he greatly improved, he founded the Piedmontese Agricul- 
tural Society, and took the lead in promoting the introduction of 
steam navigation, railways and factories into the country. 

Thus his mind gradually evolved, and he began to dream dreams 
of a united Italy free of foreign influence, but owing to the 
reactionary policy of the Piedmontese government he was unable 
to take any active part in politics. In 1847, however, the psycho- 
logical moment seemed to have arrived, for the new pope, Pius 
IX., showed marked Liberal tendencies and seemed ready to 
lead all the forces of Italian patriotism against the Austrian 
domination. The hopes of the Italian Liberals rose high and the 
so-called neo-Guelph party, represented by such men as Vincenzo 
Gioberti and Cesare Balbo, believed that an Italian confederation 
might be formed under the presidency of the pope. Cavour, 
although he realized that a really Liberal pope was an impossi- 
bility, saw the importance of the movement and the necessity of 
profiting by it. Together with Balbo, P. di Santa Rosa and M. 
Castelli, he founded a newspaper at Turin called 11 Risorgimento, 
which advocated the ideas of constitutional reform in Piedmont, 
with a view to preparing that country for an important r 61 e in 
the upheaval which seemed imminent. In January 1848 the 
revolution first broke out in Sicily. Cavour, in a speech before 
a delegation of journalists, declared that the kirtg must take a 
decided line and grant his people a constitution. Strong pressure 
was brought to bear on Charles Albert, and after much hesitation 
he was induced to grant a charter of liberties (February 8, 1848). 
Cesare Balbo was called upon to form the first constitutional 
ministry ; but Cavour was not offered a seat in it, being suspected 
by Liberals and Conservatives alike. He continued his journal- 
istic activity, and his articles in the Risorgimento c^c to exercise 
great influence both on the king and on public opinion. When the 
news of the revolt of the Milanese against the Austrians, known 
as the Five Days, reached Turin on the X9th Of March, Cavour 
felt that the time for Piedmont to act with energy had come, and 
advocated war against Austria. “After deliberately weighing 
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tadi word,” lie wrote, '' we are bound in confidence to decbure 
that only one path is open to the nation, the government, and 
the king : war, immediate war 1 ” Piedmont was the only paxt 
of Italy enjoying a government at once national and independent, 
and if it did not hasten to the assistance of the Milanese in their 
desperate struggle, if possible before the Austrians were expelled, 
the monarchy could not survive. The situation was most critical, 
and even the British government was not friendly to Piedmont ; 
but Cavour was prepared to face any danger rather than see 
his country inactive. In an article in the Risorgimento he de- 
clared that, while he never believed that material help was to 
be expected from England, he was convinced that she would not 
actively help Austria to crush the revolution, but that if she did 
** she would have against her a coalition not of princes, but of 
peoples.” Cavour ’s article made such an impression that it 
put an end to the king’s vacillations, and a few days after its 
appearance war was declared (March 25). 

For a few months patriotic and revolutionary enthusiasm 
carried all before it. In Hungary, in Germany, in Paris, in 
Vienna itself the revolution was triumphant ; constitutions were 
granted, dynasties tottered and fell, and provisional governments 
were set up. In all parts of Italy, too, revolts broke out against 
the established order. But the Piedmontese army, although the 
troops behaved with gallantry, was no match for Austria’s 
veteran legions, and except in a few minor engagements, in one 
of which Cavour’s nephew Gastavo was killed, it was generally 
unsuccessful, and an armistice was concluded in the summer. In 
the meanwhile the elections were being held in Piedmont. Cavour 
himself was not returned until the supplementary elections in 
June, and he took his seat in parliament on the right as a Con- 
servative. His parliamentary career was not at first very suc- 
cessful ; he was not a ready speaker ; his habit of talking 
French made Italian difficult for him, and, although French was 
at that time allowed in the chamber, he preferred to speak 
Italian. But he gradually developed a strong argumentative 
power, his speeches became models of concise reasoning, and he 
rose at times to the highest level of an eloquence which was never 
rhetorical. After the dissolution in January 1849, Cavour was 
not re-elected. The new parliament had to di^uss, in the 
first instance, the all-important question of whether the campaign 
should be continued now that the armistice was about to expire. 
The king decided on a last desperate throw, and recommenced 
hostilities. On the 23rd of March the Piedmontese were totally 
defeated at Novara, a disaster which was followed immediately 
by the abdication of Charles Albert in favour of his son Victor 
Emmanuel II. 

Although the new king was obliged to conclude peace with 
Austria and the Italian revolution was crushed, Cavour neverthe- 
less did not despair ; he believed that so long as the constitution 
was maintained in Piedmont, the Italian cause was safe. There 
were fresh elections in July, and this time Cavour was returned. 
He was still in the difficult position of a moderate Liberal at a 
time when there seemed to be room for none but reactionaries 
and conspirators, but by his consummate ability he convinced 
men that his attitude was the right one, and he made it triumph. 
His speech on the 7th of March 1850, in which he said that, 
“ Piedmont, gathering to itself all the living forces of Italy, would 
be soon in a position to lead our mother-country to the high 
destinies to which she is called,” made a deep impression, for 
it struck the first note of encouragement after the dark days of 
the preceding year. He supported the ministry of which Massimo 
d’ Azeglio was president in its work of reform and restoration, 
and in October of the same year, on the death of Santa Rosk, 
he himself was appointed minister of agriculture, industry and 
commerce. In 1851 he also assumed the portfolio of finance, and 
devoted himself to the task of reoiganizing the Piedmontese 
finances. By far the ablest man in Sie cabinet, he soon came 
to dominate it, and, in his amdety to dominate the chamber as 
wdH, he negotiated the union of the Right Centre with the Left 
Centxe (a manoeuvre known as the and promoted the 

dection of Urbano Rattazzi to ^ presiftency/of the chamber.; 
This, which he accomplished without Az^fio's knowledge. 


led to a split between that statesman and Cavour> and to the 
latter’s resignation. Cavour has been blamed for not informing 
his colleagues of the compact, but for public reasons it was not 
desirable that the connubio should be discussed befom it was 
consummated. D’ Azeglio indeed bore no malice, and remained 
Cavour’s friend. Cavour made use of his freedom to visit England 
and France again, in order to sound public opinion on the Italian 
question. In London he found the leaders of both parties 
friendly, and Lord Palmerston told him that if the constitutional 
experiment in Piedmont succeeded the Italian despots were 
doomed. At this time Sir James Hudson was appointed 
British minister at Turin, where he became the intimate friend of 
Cavour and gave him valuable assistance. In Paris, Cavour had 
a long interview with Prince Louis Napoleon, then president 
of the republic, and he already foresaw the great part which 
that ruler was destined to play in Italian affairs. He also met 
several Italian exiles in France. 

On Cavour’s return he found the country in the throes of 
a new cabinet crisis, in consequence of which, on d’ Azeglio’s 
recommendation, he was invited to form a ministry. By the 
4th of November he was prime minister, a position which he 
held with two short interruptions until his death. He devoted 
the first years of his premiership to developing the economic 
resources of the country ; but in preparing it for greater des- 
tinies, he had to meet the heavy expenditure by increased 
taxation, and some of his measures made him the object of hostile 
demonstrations, although he soon outlived his unpopularity. 
Cavour’s first international difficulty was with Austria ; after 
the abortive rising at Milan in February 1853, the Austrian 
government, in addition to other measures of repression, con- 
fiscated the estates of those Lombards who had become natural- 
ized Piedmontese, although they had nothing to do with the 
outbreak. Cavour took a strong line on this question, and on 
Austria’s refusal to withdraw the obnoxious decree, he recalled 
the Piedmontese minister from Vienna, thus by his very audacity 
winning the sympathy of the Western powers. 

Then followed the Crimean War, in which Cavour first showed 
his extraordinary political insight and diplomatic genius. The 
first suggestion of Piedmontese co-operation is usually believed 
to have come from England, who desired the Italian contingent, 
not only as material assistance, but also in order to reduce the 
overwhelming French preponderance. From the Piedmontese 
point of view there were several reasons why Cavour should 
desire his country to participate in the campaign. Firstly, it 
was advisable to use every opportunity of making the Italian 
question an international one ; secondly, by joining the alliance 
Piedmont would place the Western powers under an obligation ; 
thirdly, Cavour, like Balbo, believed that the Italian question 
was bound up with the Eastern problem, and as Austria was 
demanding the permission of the powers to occupy Alessandria, 
as a guarantee that Piedmont would not profit by the war in the 
East to create trouble in Italy, Piedmontese participation 
would in itself prove the best guarantee ; and finally, as he 
always looked to Italy and not merely to Piedmont, he felt that, 
having proved to Europe that Italians could combine order 
with liberty, it remained to show tliat they were capable of 
fighting as well. But there were serious difficulties in the way. 
Had Austria joined the allies, as at one time seemed probable, 
Sardinia’s position fighting by her side would have been an 
impossible one. On the other hand. Piedmont could not 
demand definite promises of future aid from the Western powers 
as some politicians desired, because these would never have 
been given, lest Austria should be offended and driven into the 
arms of Russia. Then, both the extreme Conservatives wd 
the extreme Radicals were opposed to expenditure on foreign 
adventures for which they could see no use. In all these difll- 
culties, however, Cavour was loyally supported by the king, 
who saw the advantages of Piedmontese participation, even 
if unattended by definite promises. General Dabormida, the 
mmister of foreign affairs, disapproved of this poliqr and 
resigned: The vacant portfolio was offered to d’ Azeglio, who 
refused it ; whereupon Cavour assumed it himself. On the same 
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day (January lo, 1855) the treaty with France and England 
was signed, and shordy afterwards 15,000 Piedmontese troops 
under General La Marmora were despatched to the Crimea. 

Events at first seemed to justify the fears of Cavour’s oppo- 
nents. Cholera attacked the Piedmontese soldiers, who for a 
long time had no occasion to distinguish themselves in action ; 
public opinion became despondent and began to blame Cavour, 
and even he himself lost heart. Then came the news of the 
battle of the Tchemaya, fought and won by the Italians, which 
turned sadness and doubt into jubilation. Joy was felt through- 
out Italy, especially at Milan, where the victoiy was the first 
sign of daylight amid the gloom caused by the return of the 
Austrians. Everyone realized that the Piedmontese contingent 
was fighting Italy’s battles. But to Cavour the announcement 
that Russia had accepted Austrian mediation (January 16, 
1856) was a great disappointment. He had always hoped that 
if the war continued Austria would be forced to side with Russia 
in return for the aid given by the emperor Nicholas in suppress- 
ing the Hungarian revolt in 1849, Western powers 

would then have an opportunity of helping the Italian cause. 
He sent a memorandum, at Napoleon’s request, to Count 
Walewski, the French minister of foreign affairs, setting forth 
a kind of minimum programme of Piedmont’s claims. On the 
summoning of the congress of Paris at the conclusion of the war, 
Cavour first proposed that d* Azeglio should represent Piedmont, 
and on the latter’s refusal decided to go himself. After much 
discussion, and in spite of the opposition of Austria, who as 
mediator occupied a predominant position, behaving “ as though 
she had taken Sevastopol,” Cavour obtained that Piedmont 
should be treated as one of the great powers. Although he did 
not expect that the congress would liberate Italy, yet by his 
marvellous diplomatic skill, far superior to that of his colleagues, 
he first succeeded in isolating Austria, secondly in indirectly 
compromising Napoleon in the Italian question, and thirdly 
in getting the wretched conditions of Italy discussed by the 
representatives of the great powers, who declared that some 
remedy to that state of things was necessary, not in the interests 
of Italy alone, but of all Europe. A scheme of reform proposed 
by Count Walewski gave Cavour the opportunity to plead the 
Italian cause, and from that moment it was manifest to all 
tliat the liberation of Italy was personified in him, the statesman 
who came to hold all the strings of European politics in his 
hands. 

Cavour’s chief measure of internal reform during this period 
was a bill for suppressing all monastic orders unconnected with 
education, preaching or charity ; this aroused strong opposition 
from the extremists of both parties and also from the king, and 
led to the minister’s resignation. But he was soon rec^led, 
for the country could not do without him, and the bill was 
passed (May 29, 1855). 

Cavour now saw that war with Austria was merely a question 
of time, and he began to establish connexions with the revolu- 
tionists of all parts of Italy, largely by means of I.fa Farina ; 
but it was necessary that this policy should not be advertised 
to Europe, and he strongly discountenanced Mazzini’s abortive 
revolutionary attempts. He continued to strengthen Piedmont’s 
military resources, and the army soon grew too large for the 
countty and was obviously destined for more than merely 
defensive purposes. But he well knew that although Piedmont 
must be made as efficient as possible from the military point 
of view, it could not defeat Austria single-handed. He would 
have preferred an alliance with Great Britain, who would never 
demand territorial compwsation ; but although British sym- 
pathies were wholly Itdian, the government was despierately 
anxious to avoid war. From Napoleon more was to be hoped, 
for the emperor still preserved some of his revolutionary in- 
stincts, while the insecurity of his situation at home made him 
eager to gain popularity by winning military glory alxoad ; 
but he stul hesitated, and Cavour devoted the whole of his 
•iMty to overcoming his doubts; In the midst of these negotia- 
tKins came Orsini’s attempt on Napoleon’s life (January 14, 
rSsS), which threatene^to alienate his Italian sympathies | 


and cause serious embarrassments to Piedmont. But after 
some remonstrances to Piedmont for not acting with sufficient 
energy against the revolutionists, the incident was settled ; 
and Napoleon was, in fact, afraid that if he did not help the 
Italian cause more such attempts would be made* A month 
after the Orsini outrage he laid before Cavour a proposal for a 
Franco-Piedmontese alliance and the marriage of Prince Jerome 
Bonaparte with Princess Clothilde, the daughter of Victor 
Emmanuel. 

An “accidental” meeting between Napoleon and Cavour 
was arranged and took place at Plombi^res in July, and although 
no one knew what passed, the news of it fell like a bombshell 
on the diplomatic world. No definite treaty was signed, but the 
basis of an agreement was laid, whereby France and Piedmont 
were to declare war against Austria with the object of expelling 
her from Italy, and a north Italian state was to be formed ; in 
exchange for this help France was to receive Savoy and possibly 
Nice. But the emperor still hesitated, and refused to decide 
on war unless Austria attacked Piedmont ; the British govern- 
ment, too, in its anxiety to preserve peace, was not very friendly 
to the Italian cause. Cavour saw that the only way to overcome 
all these obstacles was to force Austria’s hand. Then there was 
the danger lest an Italy freed by French arms should be over- 
whelmed under Prench predominance ; for this reason Cavour 
was determined to secure the co-operation of volunteers from 
other parts of Italy, and that the war should be accompanied 
by a series of risings against Austria and the local despots. 
It was also necessary that the risings should break out in the 
various provinces before the Piedmontese and French troops 
arrived, so that the latter should not appear as invaders and 
conquerors, but merely as liberators. 

The moment war was seen to be imminent, parties of Italians 
of all classes, especially Lombards, poured into Piedmont to 
enlist in the army. Cavour also had a secret interview with 
Garibaldi, with whom he arranged to organize volunteer corps so 
I that the army should be not merely that of Piedmont, but of all 
Italy. Every day the situation grew more critical, and on the 
loth of January 1859 the king in his speech from the throne 
pronounced the memorable words “ that he could not remain 
deaf to the cry of pain (tl grido di dolor e) that reached him from 
all parts of Italy ” — words which, although actually suggested by 
Napoleon, rang like a trumpet-c^l throughout the land. In the 
meanwhile the marriage negotiations were concluded, and during 
the emperor’s visit to Turin a military convention was signed 
between the two states, and Savoy and Nice were promis^ to 
PVance as a reward for the expulsion of the Austrians from Italy. 
But the British government was still unfavourable, and Napoleon, 
ever hesitating, again sought an excuse for backing out of his 
engagements ; he jumped at the Russian proposal to settle the 
Italian question by means of his own favourite expedient, a 
congress. To this Austria agreed on condition that Piedmont 
should disarm and should be excluded from the congress ; 
England supported the scheme, but desired that all the Italian 
states should be represented. Cavour was in despair at the turn 
events were taking, and appealed to Napoleon, actually threaten- 
ing to emigrate to America and publish all his correspondence 
with the emperor if the latter did not keep his engagements. He 
decided at last most reluctantly to accept the English proposal, 
lest Piedmont should be abandoned by all, but clung to the hope 
that Austria would reject it. On the 19th of April the Austrian 
emperor, on the advice of the military party, did reject it ; and 
on the 23rd, to Cavour’s inexpressible joy, Austria sent an 
ultimatum demanding the disarmament of Piedmont. Cavour 
replied that his government had ag:reed to the congress proposed 
by the powers and that it had nothing more to say^ On quitting 
the chamber that day he said to a friend : “ I am leaving the 
last sitting of the last Piedmontese pariiament ” — the next 
would represent united Italy. France now alliedherself definitely 
with Piedmont, and England, delighted at Cavour’s acquiescence 
to hex own proposal and enraged by Atistria’s ultimatum, 
became wholly iriendly to the Italian caiusa. A few days latdr 
Austria declared war. • 
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As La Marmora now took the chief command of the aitny^ 
Gavour added the ministry of war to the others he already held 
His activity at this time was astounding^ for he was virtual^ 
dictator and controlled single-handed nearly all the chief offices of 
the state. TTie French troops entered Piedmont, where they were 
received with enthusiasm, and the allies marched into Lombardy ; 
the victory of Magenta, which opened the gates of Milan to 
them, was shortly followed by that of Solferino. The people 
rose in arms at Parma, Modena, Florence and Bologna, which 
had been occupied by Austria for the pope since 1849 ; the local 
princes were expelled and provisional governments set up. 
Cavour sent special commissioners to take chaige of the various 
provinces in Victor Emmanuers name. But these events, 
together with Prussia’s menacing attitude, began to alarm 
Napoleon, who, although he wished to destroy Austrian influence 
in Italy, was afraid of a large and powerful Italian state. Conse- 
quently, after Solferino, he concluded an armistice with Austria 
at Villafranca on the 8th of July, without previously informing 
Cavour. When Cavour heard of it he was thunderstruck ; he 
immediately interviewed the king at Monzambano, and in violent, 
almost disrespectful language implored him not to make peace 
until Venice was free. But Victor Emmanuel saw that nothing 
Was to be gained by a refusal, and much against his own inclina- 
tion, signed the peace preliminaries at Villafranca, adding the 
phrase, pour cc q ’i me conceme,” which meant that he was not 
responsible for what the people of other parts of Italy might do 
(July 12). Lombardy was to be ceded to Piedmont, Venetia to 
remain Austrian, the deposed princes to be reinstated, and the 
pope made president of an Italian confederation. 

The cabinet resigned the next day, but remained in office 
provisionally, and Cavour privately advised the revolutionists of 
central Italy to resist the return of the princes, by force if neces- 
sary : for we must now become conspirators ourselves,” he 
said. His policy was thus continued after he left office, and 
Palmerston, who had meanwhile succeeded Malmesbury as foreign 
minister, informed France and Austria that Great Britain would 
never tolerate their armed intervention in favour of the central 
Italian despots. The new Piedmontese ministry, of which La 
Marmora was the president, but Rattazzi the leading spirit, 
hesitated between annexing central Italy and agreeing to the 
terms of peace, but on the loth of November peace was signed at 
Zurich. Napoleon proposed a new congress, which never met, 
and on the fall of the Rattazzi-La Marmora cabinet the king, in 
spite of the quarrel at Monzambano, asked Cavour to take office 
again. By January he was once more premier, as well as minister 
for foreign affairs and of the interior. His first act was to invite 
the people of Italy to declare their own wishes with regard to 
annexation to Piedmont ; but Napoleon still refused to consent 
to the union of Tuscany with Piedmont, for he contemplated 
placing one of his own relatives on the throne of the grand-duchy. 
Cavour now saw that Napoleon might be ready to deal, and, 
although the bargain of the preceding year had not been exactly 
fulfilled, as the Austrians were still in Venice, he again brought 
forward the question of Nice and Savoy. To Cavour no less 
than to the king the loss of these two provinces was a cruel 
wrench, but it was a choice between them and central Italy. 
The plebiscites in the latter region had unanimously declared in 
favour of union with Piedmont, and Napoleon became more 
pressing, going so far as to threaten that unless the cession were 
made, the French troops would leave I^mbardy at the mercy of 
Austria and occupy Bologna and Florence. On the 24th of March 
the treaty was signed and the emperor’s oppositioa to the annexa- 
tion of central Italy withdrawn. On the 2nd of April the parlia- 
ment representing Piedmont, the duchies of Parma and Modena, 
Tuscany and Romagna, met, and Cavour had the difficult and 
ungmteful task of explaining the cession of Nice and Savoy. In 
spite of some opposition, the agreement was ratified by a large 
majority. 

The situation in the kingdom of Naples was now becoming 
critical, but there seemed as yet little chance of union with 
upper Italy, for the Bourb^ governirient was a more or less 
regular one, and, although risings had brbken out, there was no 


general revolution. Cavour therefore had to follow a. somewhat 
double-^aced policy, on the one hand n^otiating with the Bomf* 
bon king(Francis 11 .), suggesting a division of Italy between fasm 
and Victor Emmanuel, and on the other secretly backing up the 
revolutionary agitation. Having now learnt that GariWldi 
was planning an expedition to Sicily with his volunteers, he 
decided, after some hesitation, not to oppose its departure; 
on the 5th of May it sailed from Quarto near Genoa, and Cavour 
was only deterred from declaring war on Naples by the fear of 
foreign complications. Garibaldi with his immortal Thousand 
landed at Marsala, and the whole rotten fabric of the Bourbon 
government collapsed. At Palermo they were welcomed by the 
Piedmontese admiral Persano, and soon the whole island was 
occupied and Garibaldi proclaimed dictator. The general now 
proposed to cross over to the mainland, and this placed Cavour 
in a serious dilemma ; Russia and Austria protested against the 
expedition, France and Prussia were unfriendly, Great Britain 
alone remained warmly pro-Italian. He still hoped for a revolu- 
tion in Naples, so that King Victor’s authority might be estab- 
lished before Garibaldi’s arrival, but this proved impossible. 
When Garibaldi crossed the straits of Messina the Neapolitan 
government fell, and he entered Naples in triumph. But there 
was still danger that he might be subsequently defeated, for the 
Neapolitan army was still a force in being, and Cavour feared, 
moreover, that, although Garibaldi himself had always loyally 
acted in the king of Italy’s name, the red republicans around him 
might lead him to commit some imprudence and plunge the 
cotin try into anarchy. The cession of N ice, Garibaldi ’s birthplace, 
had made an impassable gulf between the two men, and neither 
quite trusted the other. Cavour also feared that Garibaldi 
might invade the papal states, which would have led to further 
international complications. In any case, Rome must not be 
touched for the present, since Napoleon was pledged to protect 
the pope ; but as the latter had made large armaments, and his 
forces, consisting largely of brigands and foreigners under the 
French general Lamorici^re, were in a menacing attitude on 
the frontier, Cavour decided on the momentous step of annexing 
the papal states with the exception of the Roman province. 
The Itsilian army crossed the frontier from Romagna on the nth 
of September, whereupon every power, except Great Britain and 
Sweden, withdrew its minister from Turin. But the troops 
advanced and were everywhere received with open arms by the 
people ; Ancona was taken, Lamorici^re was defeated and 
captured at the battle of Castelfidardo, and on the 20th King 
Victor marched into the Neapolitan kingdom. On the ist of 
October Garibaldi defeated the Neapolitan troops on the 
Voltumo, and Gaeta alone, where King Francis of Naples had 
retired, still held out. 

New difficulties with Garibaldi arose, for he would not resign 
his dictatorship of the southern provinces, and wished to march 
on Rome. Cavour had to use all his tact to restrain him and at 
the same time not to appear ungrateful. He refused to act 
despotically, but he summoned parliament to vote on the annexa- 
tion, which it did on the nth. Two days later Garibaldi 
magnanimously gave in to the nation’s will and handed his con- 
quests over to King Victor as a free gift. Gaeta was invested, 
and after a siege prolonged through the action of Napoleon, who 
for some reason unknown kept his fleet before the town, prevent- 
ing any attack by sea until England induced him to withdraw 
it, the garrison surrendered on the 13th of February, and King 
Francis retired to Rome. Parliament was dissolved once more ; 
the new chamber showed an overwhelming majority in favour 
of Cavour, and Victor Emmanuel was proclaimed king of Italy. 

The last question with which Cavour had to deal was that of 
Rome. For some years past the pope had only been able to 
maintain his authority by the help of foreign troops, and Cavour 
saw that as long as this state of things lasted there could be no 
united Italy. In October he declared in p;^liament that Rome 
must be the capital of Italy, for no other city was recogntxed as 
such by the whole country, and in January i86i a resolution 
to tl^t effect w^ passed. But owing to Napoleon’s attitude he 
had to proceed warily, and made no attempt for the present to 
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cany out the nation's wishes. At the same time he was anxious 
that the church iihould preserve the fuUest liberty, and he 
believed in the principle of a free church in a free state." His 
great dream, save for Rome and Venice, was now realized, and 
Italy was free and united. But the Wear and tear of these last 
years had been almost unbearable, and at last began to tell ; the 
negotiations with Garibaldi were particularly trying, for while 
the great statesman wished to treat the hero and his volunteers 
generously, far mote so than seemed wise to the Conservatives 
and the strictly military party, he did not wish the Italian cause 
to be endangered by their imprudences, and could not permit 
all the Garibaldian officers to be received into the regular army 
with the same grades they held in the volunteer forces. This 
question, together With that of Nice, led to a painful scene in the 
chamber between the two men, although they were formally 
reconciled a few days later. For some time past Cavour had been 
unwell and irritable, and the scene with Garibaldi undoubtedly 
hastened his end. A fever set in, and after a short illness he 
passed away on the 6th of June i86i. He was buried at his 
ancestral castle of Santena. 

The death of Cavour was a terrible loss to Italy ; there re- 
mained many problems to be solved in which his genius and 
personality were urgently needed. But the great work had been 
carried to such a point that lesser men might now complete the 
structure. He is undoubtedly the greatest figure of the Risor- 
gimento, and although other men and other forces co-operated 
in the movement, it was Cavour who organized it and skilfully 
conducted the negotiations which overcame all, apparently 
insuperable, obstacles. That which in Alfieri and Gioberti 
was lacking," wrote T. Artom, his private secretary, ‘‘a deep 
and lively sense of reality, favour possessed to a supreme 
degree. He was not a litter ateur ; he was never a political dreamer. 
His views broadened progressively ; at each st^e he discovered 
a new horizon, and he followed his path without ever seeking 
anything save what was real and possible." He was gifted with 
pronounced political genius and with an astounding power 
of foresight. In his ideas he was always a moderate Liberal, 
and although he disapproved of republicanism, he was an ardent 
constitutionalist, ever refusing to resort to arbitrary methods, 
for he felt that, the Italian character being what it is, Italian 
unity could not last if unsupported by popular feeling. In meet- 
ing opposition he could not, like Bismarck, rely on a great military 
power, for the Piedmontese army was a small one ; Austria must 
first be isolated and then an alliance had to be obtained with some 
other power. Some of his acts, especially his policy towards 
the Neapolitan kingdom, have been criticized as politically 
immoral ; but apart from the fact that few revolutions — and 
Cavour, after all, was a revolutionist — can be conducted without 
attacking vested rights, it is hard to see that any policy which 
led to the destruction of a government, rightly described as the 
“ negation of God on earth," could be deemed immoral. He 
has l^en accused of changing his views, but what statesman has 
not ? Moreover, in the extremely complicated and difficult diplo- 
matic situations which he had to face, what was impossible 
or dangerous one day became possible and desirable the next. 
This was particularly the case with the Neapolitan question. 
Cavour's one absorbing passion was the liberation and regenera- 
tion of Italy, and to this he devoted his whole life and talent. 
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CAV 01 IR(anc. Caburrum or Forum Vibii)^ a.town of Piedmont, 
Italy, in the province of Turin, 32 m. S.W. by rail ajud steam 
tram (via Pinerolo from the town of Turin). Pop. (1901) town, 
2091 ; commune, 6843. the north side of a huge isolated 

mass of granite (the Rocca di Cavour) which rises from the plain. 
On the summit was the Roman village> which belonged to the 
province of the Alpes Cottiae. There are some ruins of medieval 
fortifications. The town gave its name to the Benso family of 
Chieri, who were raised to the marquisate in 1771, and of 
which the statesman Cavour was a member. 

For the ancient name see Th. Mommsen in Corp. Inscrip. Lot* 
v. (Berlin, 1877), p. 825. 

CAVY, a name commonly applied to several South American 
rodent animals included in the family Caviidae (see Rodentia), 
but perhaps properly applicable only to those belonging to the 
typi^ genus Cavia, of which the most familiar representative 
is the domesticated guinea-pig. Cavies in general, the more 
typical representatives of the Caviidae, are rodents with hoof- 
I like nails, four front and three hind toes, imperfect collar-bones, 

1 and the cheek-teeth divided by folds of enamel into transverse 
plates. The tail is short or rudimentary, the incisors are short, and 
the outer surface of the lower jaw is marked by a distinct ridge. 

True cavies, or couies {Cavia), are best known by the guinea- 
pig, a domesticated and parti-coloured race derived from one of 
the wild species, all of which are uniformly coloured. They 
are comparatively small and stoutly built animals, with short, 
rounded ears and no tail. In habits they are partly diurnal ; 
and live either in burrows among the crevices of rocks, beneath 
the leaves of aquatic plants, in marshy districts, or underneath 
the floors of outbuildings. Their cries are faint squeaks and 
grunts. They feed upon nearly all vegetable substances, but 
drink little. Generally they associate in small societies, and 
seldom wander far from home. Although the guinea-pig is a 
fertile breeder, the wild species only produce one or two young 
at a birth, and this but once in a year. The young come into the 
world in a highly developed condition, being able to feed them- 
selves the day following their birth. Cavies are widely distri- 
buted in South America, and are represented by several species. 
Among them may be mentioned the aperea or restless cavy 
{C. porcellus or C. aperea) of Brazil ; the Bolivian C. boliviensis, 
found at great elevations in the Andes ; tlie Brazilian rock-cavy 
(C. rupestris), characterized by its short blunt claws ; and the 
Peruvian C. cutleri. The latter was tamed by the Incas, and is 
the ancestor of the guinea-pig. As to the origin of that name, 
some writers consider it a corruption of Guiana-pig, but it is 
more probable that the word " Guinea " merely signifies foreign. 
The guinea-pig is a singularly inoffensive and defenceless creature, 
of a restless disposition, and wanting in that intelligence which 
usually characterizes domestic pets, although said to show some 
discrimination. It is of no particular service to man, neither 
its flesh nor its fur being generally put to use, while the state- 
ment that its presence is sufficient to drive off rats and mice 
appears to be without foundation. It is exceedingly prolific, 
beginning to breed at the age of two months ; the number of 
young varying, according to the age of the parent, from four 
to twelve. It has been calculated that a single pair of guinea- 
pigs may prove the parent stock of a thousand individuals in a 
single year. 

A very different animal is the Patagonian cavy, or mara 
{Dolichotis patachonica), the typical representative of a genus 
characterize by long limbs, comparatively large ears, and a 
short tail. The anin^ is about the size of a hare, to wWeb it 
approximates in form and habits. It is most abundant in the 
open districts of Pa^onia, but also ranges on to tl^ Argentina 
Pampas, where it is now scarce. Although occasionally seen 
in large flocks, the mara is more commonly found in small 
parties or in pairs, the parties conunonly moving in single file. 
It has a peculiar kind of hopping gait ; and is mainly diurnal, in 
accordance with which habit its eyes are protected by lashes. 

It liyes in a burrow^ generally excavated by itself ; but when 
pursed, seeks safety in flight, rather than by a retreat to its 
hole. From two to five young are produced twice a year. A 
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much smaller species, D. salimtola, without the characterktic 
blade band above the tail, inhabits the salt-plains of Az^gentina* 
^aras l 3 Ave,bee% ii^ Britkh pe^ka. Fossil 

spec^ jbl ^ in the caverns of Brazil, and also 

(R. L.*) 

parish of Nairnshire, Scotland, 
of paiiih.(i9oi).;p25i The village is situated 5 m. S.S.W. 
of Naim a;^ Gollanfield Junction on the Highland 

i»llwa^. ; Tihei ca^tfe ^as the scene, according to the tradition 
which %iiak(ikpeare has perpetuated, of the murder of King 
Duncan by Macbeth, thane of Cawdor (or Caider), in 1040. 
Since the oldest part of the structure dates from 1454, however, 
and seemingly had no predecessor, the tradition has no founda> 
tion in fact. The building stands on the rocky bank of Cawdor 
Bum, a iight-hwd tributary of the Naim. The massive keep 
with small turrets is the original portion of the castle, and to it 
were added, in the 17 th century, the modem buildings forming 
two sides of a square. 

Kilravock (pronounced Kilrawk) Castle, i j m. W. of Cawdor, 
occupies a commanding site on the left bank of the Naim. 
Its keep dates from 1460, and the later buildings belong to the 
17th century. It has been continuously tenanted by the Roses, 
.one of the most remarkable families in Scotland. They came 
over with William the Conqueror and settled at Kilravock in 
1293, since which date son has succeeded father without the 
interposition of a collateral heir, an instance of direct descent 
unique in Scottish history. Moreover, nearly every Rose has 
borne the Christian name of Hugh, and only one attained to a 
higher social rank than that of laird. Queen Mary was received 
at the castle in 1562, and Prince Charles Edward was entertained 
four days before the battle of Culloden. The gardens are remark- 
able for their beauty. 

CAWNPORE, or Kanpur, a city and district of British India 
in the Allahabad division of the United Provinces. The city 
is situated on the south bank of the Ganges, 40 m. south-west 
of Lucknow, and formed from early times a frontier outpost 
of the people of Oudh and Bengal against their northern neigh- 
bours. Cliyc selected it, on account of its commanding position, 
as the cantonment for the brigade of troops lent him by the 
nawab of Oudh. In 1801, when the Ceded Provinces were ac- 
quired by the East India Company, it became the chief British 
frontier station. But by the time of the Mutiny the frontier 
had left it behind, and it was denuded of troops. Now it is 
chiefly known as the junction of four railways, the East Indian, 
Oudh & Rohilkand, Rajputana and Indian Midland, and as 
a great emporium for harness, shoes and other leather-work. 
In 1901 the population was 197,170, showing an increase of 4 % 
in the decade. In 1903 the city was devastated by an epidemic 
of plague. 

The name of Cawnpore is indelibly connected with the blackest 
episode in the history of the Indian Mutiny — the massacre here 
in July 1857 of hundreds of women and children by the Nana 
Sahib. The full details of the siege and massacre will be found 
under Indian Mutiny, and here it will suffice to refer to the 
local memorials of that evil time. The entrenchment, where 
General Sir H. M. Wheeler with his small band of soldiers and 
the European and Eurasian residents were exposed for 21 days 
to the Are of the mutineers, is merely a bare field, containing 
the well where many women and children were shot while getting 
water. This well k now surrounded by an enclosure with an 
inscription upon its cross. About three-quarters of a mile away, 
on the bonks of the river Ganges, is the Massacre Ghat. A grassy 
road between banks 10 to 12 ft. high leads down to the river> 
and it was among the trees on these banks that the murderers 
concealed themselves who shot down the little garrison as soon 
as they were embarked in the boats which were to take them to 
safety. On the river bank k a temple to Siva, of hexagonal 
shape, old and going to ruin. St^s 1^ from this temple to an 
endoaed flight of stairs, which in the cold season descend to 
the water, &it in the rains are covered almost to the top. This 
k the ghat where some 600 helpless peof^ were slain, in spite 
of a promise ol safe^onduet from the Nana. The remaining 
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200 victims, who had escaped the bullets of the siege and survived 
the butchery of the river bank, were massacred afterwards and 
cast down ^e famous well of Cawnpore, which is now marked 
by a memorial and surrounded by gardens. The memorial is 
crowned by the figure of an angel’in white marble, and on the 
wall of the well itself is the following inscription 

Sacred to the perpetual Memory of a great company of 

Christian people, chiefly Women and Children, who near this 

spot were cruelly murdered by the followers of the rebel 

Nana Dhundu iWt, of Bithur, and cast, the dying with the 

dead, into the well below, on the xvth day of July, MDCCCfATI. 

The DISTRICT OF Cawnpore k situated between the Ganges 
and Jumna rivers, and is a portion of the well-watered and 
fertile tract known as the Doab, the total area being 2384 sq. m. 
The general inclination of the country is from north to south. 
Besides the two great rivers, the principal streams are the Arand 
or Rhind, the Kavan or Singar, the Isan and the Pandu. The 
district is watered by four branches of the Ganges canal, and 
traversed by two lines of railway. It used to be a great centre of 
the indigo industry, which has now declined. The population in 
1901 was 1,258,868, showing an increase of 4 % during the decade. 

CAXTON, WILIJAM (c. 1422 ^ 14 ^ 1 ), the first English printer, 
was born somewhere in the Weald of Kent, perhaps at Tenterden. 
The name, which was apparently pronounced Cauxton, is 
identical with Causton, the name of a manor in the parish of 
Hadlow, and was a fairly common surname in the 1 5th century. 
The date of Caxton*s birth was arbitrarily fixed in 1748 by Oldys 
as 1412. Blades, however, inferred that in 1438, when he was 
apprenticed to Robert Large, he would not have been more than 
sixteen years of age. This would place his birth in 1422-1423. 
Robert Large was a rich silk mercer who became sheriff in 1430 
and lord mayor of London in 1439, ^ct of Coxton’s 

apprenticeship to him argues that Caxton’s own parents were 
in a good position. Large died in 1441, leaving a small be- 
quest to Caxton, and his executors would be bound to place the 
young man where he could finish his term. He was probably sent 
direct to Bruges, then the central foreign market of the Anglo- 
Flemish trade, for he presently entered business there on hk 
own account. In 1450 his name appears in the Bruges records 
as standing joint surety for the sum of £100 ; and in 1463 he 
was acting governor of the company of Merchant Adventurers 
in the Low Countries. This association, sometimes known 
as the ‘‘ Englkh Nation,^^ was dominated by the Mercers* 
Company, to the livery of which Caxton had been formally 
admitted in Ix)ndon in 1453. The first governor, appointed 
in terms of a charter granted by Edward IV. in 1462, was 
W. Obray, but Caxton’s position is definitely asserted in 1464. 
In that year he was appointed, together with Sir Richard 
Whitehill, to negotiate with Philip, duke of Burgundy, the 
renewal of a treaty concerning the wool trade, which was about 
to expire. These attempts failed, but he was again employed, 
with two other members of the Mercers’ Company, in a similar 
but successful mission in October 1468 to the new duke, Charles 
the Bold, who earlier in the year had married Princess Margaret 
of York, sister of Edward IV. The last mention of Caxton in the 
capacity of governor of the “ English Nation ” is on the 13th of 
August 1469, and it was probably about that time that he entered 
the household of the duchess Margaret, possibly in the position 
of commercial advker. In his diplomatic mission in 1468 he had 
been associated with Lord Scales, afterwards Earl Rivers and one 
of hk chief patrons, and at the Burgundian court he must have 
come in touch with Edward IV. during hk brief exile in 1470. 

He had begun hk translation of the popular medieval romance 
of Troy, The RecuyeU of the Historyes of I'roye, from the French 
of Raoul le F^vre, early^ in 1469 ; and, after laying it aside for 
some time, he resumed it at the wkh of the duchess Margamt, 
to whom the MS. was presented in September 1471. During 
his thirty-three years* residence in Bruges Caxton would have 
access to the rich libraries of the duke of Burgundy and other 
nobles, and about thk time he learned the art of printing. His 
disciple, Wynkyn de Worde, says that he was t^ifght at Cologne, 
probably during a visit there in 147I) recorded in the preface to 
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tte RecuyeU ; Blades suggfMts that he leamt from Cokrd Man- 
siorij but there is no evidence that Mansion set up his press at 
Bruges before 1474. He ceased to be a member of the gild of 
St John (a gild of illuminator) in 1473, and the first dated book 
he IS known to have printed is dated 1476. Mansion and Caxton 
were partners or associates at Bruges, where Caxton printed 
his RecuyeU in 1474 or 1475. His second book. The Game and 
Playe of Chesse, from the Ldber de ludo seacchorUm oi Jacobus 
de Cessolis through the French of Jehan de Vignay, was finished 
in 1474, and printed soon after ; the last book printed by 
Mansion and C^ton at Bruges was the Quaire derrenieres choses, 
an anon3rmous treatise usually known as De quattuar novissmis. 
Other books in the same type were printed by Mansion at Bruges 
after Caxton's departure. 

By September 1476 Caxton had established himself in the 
almonry at Westminster at the sign of the Red Pale. Robert 
Copland the printer, who was afterwards one of Caxton’s assist- 
ants, states that Caxton b^an by printing small pamphlets. 
The first dated book printed in England was Lord Rivers’s 
translation (revised by Caxton) of The Dictes or sayengis of the 
philosophres (1477). From this time until his death in 1491 
Caxton was busy writing and printing. His services to English 
literature, apart from his work as a printer (see Typography), 
are very considerable. His most important original work is an 
eighth book added to the Polychronicon (vol. viii. in the Rolls 
Series edition) of Ralph Higden. Caxton revised and printed 
John of Trevisa’s work, and brought down the narrative himself 
from 1358 to 1460, using as his authorities Faseindus temporum, 
a popular work in the 15th century, and an unknown Aureus de 
umverso. In the year before his death he complained in the 
preface to his Eneydos of the changing state of the English 
language, a condition of things which he did as much as any man 
to remedy. He printed Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales (1478 ? and 
Troilus and Creseide (1483 ?), the House of Fame (1483 ?), 
and the translation of Boethius (1478?); Gower’s Confessio 
Amantis (14^3,), and many poems of Lydgate. His press was, 
however, not worked for purely literary ends, but was a com- 
mercial speculation. For the many service-books which he 
printed there was no doubt a sure sale, and he met the taste of 
the upper classes by the tales of chivalry which issued regularly 
from his press. He printed Malory’s Morte d* Arthur, and himself 
translated from the French the Boke of Histories of Jason (1477 ?), 
The Historye of Reynart the Foxe (from the Dutch, 1481 and 
1489 ?), Godfrey of Boloyne or The Siege and Conqueste of 
Jherusalem (1481), The Lyf of Charles the Crete (1485), The 
Knyght Parys and the Fayr Vyenne (1485), Blanchardyn and 
Eglantine (1489 ?), The Foure Sonnes of Aymon (1489 ?); also 
the Morale Protferhs (1478), and the Fayttes of Armes and of 
Chyualrye (1489) of Giristine de Pisan. The most ambitious 
prhduction of his press was perhaps his version of the Golden 
Legend, the translation of which he finished in November 1483. 

It is based on the lives of the saints as given in the 13th-century 
Le^enda aurea of Jacobus de Voragine, but Caxton chiefly used 
existing French and English versions for his compilation. The 
book is illustrated by seventy woodcuts, and Caxton says he was 
only encouraged to persevere in his laborious and expensive 
task by the liberality of William, earl of Arundel. The idleness 
which he so often deprecates in his prefaces was no vice of his, for 
in addition to his voluminous translations his output as a printer 
was over 18,000 pages, and he published ninety-six separate 
works or editions of works, with apparently little skilled assist- 
ance, though later printers, W3mkyn de Worde, Robert Copland 
and possibly Richairi Pynson, were trained under him. 

The different founts of type used by Caxton are illustrated by 
Blades and Duff, and there is an excellent selection of Caxtons in 
the^ British Museum, in the University library at Cambridge, 
besides those in private hands. A record price for a Caxton was 
reached in 1902 when Mr Bernard Quaritch paid £2225 for The 
Royal Book (i4^y ?), a translation of the popular Somme des 
vices et des vertus. His books have no titlepages, and from 1487 
onwards are iMmally adorned with a curious device, consisting of 
the letters W*t. separated by a trade mark, with an elaborate 


border above and below. The flourishes on the trade xdbA have 
been fancifully interpreted as S.C for Sanota Colonia, implying 
that Caxton learnt his art at 
Cologne^ and the whole mark has 
been read as 74, for 1474, the date 
of his first printed book. This 
device was first used in an edition 
of the Sarum missal, printed for 
Caxton by George Maynial in Paris, 
and was subsequently adopted with 
small alterations by his successor at 
the Westminster press, Wynkyn de 
Worde. The first of his books con- 
taining woodcut illustrations was 
his Myrrour of the World (1481), 
translated from Vincent de Beau- 
vais, which has diagrams and 
pictures for the assistance of young students. He had used a 
woodcut initial letter in his broadside Indulgence printed in Z480. 

No record of Caxton’s marriage or of the birth of his children 
has been found, but Gerard Croppe was separated from his wife 
Elizabeth, daughter of William Caxton, before 1496, when Croppe 
made certain claims in connexion with his father-in-law’s will. 

Authorities. — Earlier biographies of Caxton were superseded by 
the work of William Blades, whose Life and Typography of William 
Caxton (2 vols., 1861-1863) remains the standard authority. It 
contains a bibliography of each of the works issued from Caxton 's 
press. For later discoveries see George Bullen's Catalogue of the 
Caxton celebration loan collection exhibited at South Kensington 
in 1877 ; articles by E. J. L. Scott in the Athenaeum (V ah. 10, 1900 ; 
May 2J and June 8, 1892) ; articles in Notes and Queries (April 21. 
1900 ; Feb. 24, 1906), and the publications of the Caxton Club, 
Chicago, notably William Caxton, by E. Gordon Duff (1905). See 
also Census of Caxtons, by Seymour de Ricci, No. xv. of the 
illustrated monographs of the Biblio'^raphical Society, igog. Many 
of Caxton 's translations are available in modem reprints ; the 
Golden Legend, the RecuyeU and Godeffroy of Boloyne, were printed 
by William Morris at the Kolmscott Press in 1892-1893 ; the Boke 
of Curtesy e (1868), the Lyf of Charles the Crete (1880), Alain Chartier’s 
Curial (1888), Fours Sonnes of Aymon (1884), Eneydos (1890), 
Blanchardyn and Eglantine (1890), and others, by the Early English 
Text Society. For modem editions of Reynart see Reynard tue 
Fox. No authentic portrait of Caxton is known, but a MS. at Mag- 
dalene College, Caml)ridge, of the last six books of the Metamorphoses 
of Ovid, translated by Caxton, is probably in his liand writing. 

CAYENNE, a seaport and the capital of French Guiana, on 
the N.W. extremity of the island of Cayenne, and near the 
mouth of the river of that name, in 4® 56' 28" N., and 52® 20’ 36" 
W. Pop. about 12,600. The town forms an almost perfect 
square, and has clean and well -macadamized streets. The 
houses, mostly of two storeys, are of wood, strengthened on the 
first and ground floors by brickwork. In the old town, which 
contains the government-house and Jesuits’ College, the streets 
are not so regularly and well built as in the new. The Place 
d ’Armes, a fine quadrangular space, lies between them. To the 
right of the governor’s house is Mount C6p6ron, on which stand 
Fort St Michel, the marine barracks, the signal station and the 
lighthouse. Here, too, are the capacious reservoirs for the 
water-supply of the town, the source of which is a lake to the 
south of the island. The harbour is shallow at its entrance, and 
craft drawing more than 14 ft. are obliged to anchor 6 m. from 
the town. There is no dock for the repair of vessels ; but there 
are two quays at the town. The principal exports oi Cayenne 
are gold, cocoa, phosphates, hides, woods and spices. The 
imports are French wines, spirits and liqueurs ; silk and cotton 
stuffs, tobacco, hardware, glass, earthenware, clothing, preserved 
meat, fish, and vegetables, maize, flour, hay, bran, oils and 
cattle. There is a regular mail service between Cayenne and 
Martinique once a month. Ca)rcnne is the seat of the.governmcnt 
of French Guiana, and was formeriy a penal secernent for 
political offenders. Food as well as clothing is exorbitantly dear, 
the only cheap articles of consumption being bread and French 
wines. The temperature of Cayenne is between 76® and 88® Fohr. 
throughout the year ; but the heat is tempered by easterly winds. 
Between December and March a north w^ blows, unfavourable 
to weak constitutions. Yellow and othear levers often attack the 
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inhabitants of the town, but thexlixnate, though moist, is as a 
whole healliiy- (See Guiana.) 

CAYENNE PEEPER (Guiniia Pepper, Spanish Pepper, 
Chilly), a preparation from the dried fruit of various species of 
Capsicuniftigems of the natural order Solanaceae. The truepeppers 
are members of a totally distinct order, Piperaceae. The fruits of 
plants of the gmyis Capsicum have all a strong, pungent flavour. 
The capsicums bear a greenish-white flower, with a star-'shaped 
corolla and five anthers standing up in the centre of the flower 
like a tube, through which projects the slender style. The pod- 
like fruit consists of an envelope at first fleshy and afterwards 
leathery, within which are the spongy pulp and several seeds. 
The plants are herbaceous or shrubby ; the leaves are entire, and 
alternate, or in pairs near one another ; the flowers arc solitary 
and do not arise in the leaf-axils. There are about thirty 
species, natives of Central and South America. They are now 
grown in various parts of the world, both for the sake of the fruit 
and for ornament. In England the annual sorts are sown from 
March to the middle of April under a frame. They can be 
planted out when 2 or 3 in. high, and in June may be transferred 
to a light rich soil in the open garden. They flower in July or 
August, and produce pods from August till the end of September. 
The perennial and shrubby kinds may be wintered in a conserva- 
tory. Several species or varieties are used to make cayenne 
pepper. The annual or common capsicum (C. annuum), the 
Guinea pepper plant, was brought to Europe by the Spaniards, 
and was grown in England in 1548. It is indigenous to South 
America, but is now cultivated in India, Hungary, Italy, Spain 
and Turkey, with the other species of capsicum. It is a hardy 
herbaceous plant, which attains a height of 2 or 3 ft. There are 
numerous cultivated forms, differing in the shape and colour of 
the pod, which varies from more or less roundish to narrow- 
conical, with a smooth or wrinkled coat, and white, yellow, red 
or black in colour. The principal source of cayenne pepper is C. 
frutescens, the spur or goat pepper, a dwarf shrub, a native of 
South America, but commonly cultivated in the East Indies. It 
produces a small, narrow, bright red pod, having very pungent 
properties. C. tetragonum, or bonnet pepper, is a species much 
esteemed in Jamaica ; it bears very fleshy fruits. Other well- 
known kinds of capsicum are the cherry pepper (C. cerasiforme^ 
with small berries ; bell pepper (C. grossum), which has thick and 
pulpy fruit, well adapted for pickling ; and berry or bird pepper 
(C. haccafum). The last mentioned has been grown in England 
since 1731 ; its fruit is globular, and about the size of a cherry. 
The West Indian stomacliic man-dram is prepared by mashing a 
few pods of bird pepper and mixing them with sliced cucumber 
and shallots, to which have been added a little lime-juice and 
Madeira wine. Chillies, the dried ripe or unripe fruit of capsicums, 
especially C. annuum and C. frutescens, are used to make chilly- 
vinegar, as well as for pickles. Cayenne pepper is manufactured 
frorri the ripe fruits, which are dried, ground, mixed with wheat 
flour, and made into cakes with yeast ; the cakes are baked till 
hard like biscuit, and then ground and sifted. The pepper is 
sometimes prepared by simply drying the pods and pounding 
them fine in a mortar. Cayenne pepper is occasionally adulter- 
ated with red lead, vermilion, ochre, salt, ground-rice and 
turmeric. The taste of the pepper is impaired by exposure 
to damp and the heat of the sun. Chillies have been in use 
from time immemorial ; they are eaten in great quantity by the 
people of Guiana and other warm countries, and in Europe are 
lamely consumed both as a spice and as medicine. 

The dried ripe fniit of Capsicum frutescens from Zanzibar, 
known as pod pepper and Guinea pepper, is official in the British 
Pharmaco^ia ui^r the name Capsid Pructus, The fruit has 
a characteristic, pungent odour and an intensely bitter taste. 
The’ chief constituents are a crystallizable resin, capsaicin, a 
volatile alkaloid, capsiome and a volatile oil. The dose is 
grain. The British Pharmacopoeia contains two preparations of 
capsicum^! a tfaictum (dose 5-15 Oimims) and aa ointment. 
Externally the drug has the usual action of a volatile dU> b^ng a 
very power^l counter-irritant. It- does not, howevet> cause 
postulation. Ite jhtemal abtian is also that 01 its class, but its 


marked contact properties make it specially useful in gastric 
atony and flatulence, and sometimes in hysteria. 

OA¥Ey» an inland district and mountain town of the depart- 
ment of Guayama, Porto Rico, celebrated for its cool, invigorat- 
ing climate and beauty of its scenery. Pop. (1899) of the 
town, 3763 ; of the district, 14,442. The town is surrounded by 
mountain summits, the highest of which, El Torito, rises to an 
elevation of 236a ft. above sea-level. It was made a military 
post by the laniards and used as an acclimatizing station. 
The old Spanish barracks have been enlarged and improved by 
the American military authorities and, under the name oi 
‘‘ Henry Barracks,'^ sure used for the same purpose. The town is a 
popular summer resort for residents of the coast cities. The 
surrounding country is wooded and very fertile, being especially 
noted for its coffee and tobacco. The town has large egar 
factories. Cayey is connected with Guayama by an excellent 
military road. 

CAYLEY, ARTHUR (1821-1895), English mathematician, 
was bom at Richmond, in Surrey, on the i6th of August 1821, 
the second son of Henry Cayley, a Russian merchant, and 
Maria Antonia Doughty. His father, Henry Cayley, retired 
from business in 1829 and settled in Blackheath, where Arthur 
was sent to a private school kept by the Rev. G. B. Potticary ; 
at the age of fourteen he was transferred to King’s College school, 
London. He soon showed that he was a boy of great capacity, 
and in particular that he was possessed of remarkable mathe- 
matical ability. Ori the advice of the school authorities he was 
entered at Trinity College, Cambridge, as a pensioner. He was 
there coached by William Hopkins of Peterhouse, was admitted 
a scholar of the college in May 1840, and graduated as senior 
wrangler in 1842, and obtained the first Smith’s Prize at the next 
examination. In 1842, also, he was elected a fellow of Trinity, 
and became a major fellow in 1845, y which he proceeded 
to the M.A, degree. He was assistant tutor of Trinity for three 
years. In 1846, having decided to adopt the law as a profession, 
he left Cambridge, entered at Lincoln’s Inn, and became a pupil 
of the conveyancer Mr Christie. He was called to the bar in 1849, 
and remained at the bar fourteen years, till 1863, when he was 
elected to the new Sadlerian chair of pure mathematics in the 
university of Cambridge. He settled at Cambridge in the same 
year, and married Susan, daughter of Robert Moline of Green- 
wich. He continued to reside in Cambridge and to hold the 
professorship till his death, which occurred on the 26th of 
January 1895. From the time he went first to Cambridge till 
Ms death he was constantly engaged in mathematical investiga- 
tion. The number of his papers and memoirs, some of them 
of considerable length, exceeds 800 ; they were published, at 
the time they were composed, in various scientific journals in 
Europe and America, and are now embodied, through the enter- 
prise of the syndics of the dkmbridge University Press, in thirteen 
large quarto volumes. ITiese form an enduring monument 
to his fame. He wrote upon nearly every subject of pure mathe- 
matics, and also upon theoretical dynamics and spherical and 
physical astronomy. He was quite as much a geometrician as 
he was an analyst. Among his most remarkable works may 
be mentioned his ten memoirs on quantics, commraced in 1E54 
and completed in 1878 ; his creation of the theory of matrices ; 
his researches on the theory of groups ; his memoir on abstract 
geometry, a subject which he created ; his introduction into 
geometry of the “ absolute ” ; his researches on the higher 
singularities of curves and surfaces ; the classification of cubic 
curves ; additions to the theories of rational transformation 
and correE5)ondence ; the theory of the twenty-^seven lines tha^ 
lie on a cubic surface; the theory of elliptic functions; the 
attraction of ellipsoids ; the British Association Reports, 
and 1862, on iiecent progress in general and special theoretics 
dynamics, and on the secular acceleration of the moon’s mean 
motion. He is justly regarded as one of the gr^test of niathe^ 
matidans. CompefOnt judges have compared him to Lebidiard 
Euler for his range, analytical power and introduction of new 
and fertile thocw?e^ He was the reorient of lieoHy every 
academiedistinctiDn that can be coiderfed upon eifimeht man 



ol science. Amoi^t others may be noted honorary degrees by 
the universities of Oxford^ Dublin, Edinburgh, Gottingen, 
Heidelbeig, Leiden and Bologna. He was fellow or foreign 
corresponding member of the Frendi Institute, the academies 
of Berlin, Gottingen, St Petersburg, Milan, Rome, Leiden, 
Upsala and Hungary ; and he was nominated an officer of the 
Legion of Honour by President Carnot. At various times he 
was president of the Cambridge Philosophical Society, of the 
.London Mathematical Society and of the Royal Astronomical 
Society. He was elected a fellow of the Royal Society in 1852, 
and received from that body a Royal medal in 1859 and the 
Copley medal in 1882. He also received the De Morgan medal 
from the London Mathematical Society, and the Huygens medal 
from Leiden. His nature was noble and generous, and the 
universal appreciation of this fact gave him great influence in 
his university. His portrait, by Lowes Dickinson, was placed 
in the hall of Trinity College in 1874, and his bust, by Henry 
Wiles, in the library of the same college in 1888. (p. A. M.) 

CAYLUS, ANKE CLAUDE PHILIPPE DB TUBiftRES DE 
GRIMOARD DE PBSTELS DE LfiVIS, Comte de, marquis 
d^Estemay, baron de Bransac (1692-1765), French archaeo- 
logist and man of letters, was bom at Paris on the 31st of October 
1^2. He was the eldest son of Lieutenant-General Count de 
Caylus. His mother, Marthe Marguerite le Valois de Vilette de 
Mur9ay, comtesse de Caylus (1673-1729), was a cousin of Mme 
de Mamtenon, who brought her up like her own daughter. She 
wrote valuable memoirs of the court of Louis XIV. entitled 
Souvenirs ; these were edited by Voltaire (1770), and by many 
later editors, notably Renouard (1806), Ch. AsselineEui (i860), M. 
de Lescure (1874), M. E. Rauni6 (1881), J. Soury (1883). While 
a young man Caylus distinguished himself in the campaigns of 
the French army, from 1709 to 1714. After the peace of Rastadt 
he spent some time in travelling in Italy, Greece, the East, 
England and Germany, and devoted much attention to the 
study and collection of antiquities. He became an active 
member of the Academy of Painting and Sculpture and of the 
Academy of Inscriptions. Among his antiquarian works are 
Recueil d'arUiquitis igyptiennes, itrusques, grecques, romames, et 
gauloises (6 vols., Paris, Numismata Aurea Impera- 

torum Romanorum, and a Mimaire (1755) on the method of en- 
caustic painting with wax mentioned by Pliny, which he claimed 
to have rediscovered. Diderot, who was no friend to Caylus, 
maintained that the proper method had been found by J. J. 
Bachelier. Caylus was an admirable engraver, and copied many 
of the paintings of the great masters. He caused engravings to 
be made, at his own expense, of Bartoli’s copies from ancient 
pictures and published Nouveaux sujets de peinture ti de sculpture 
(1755) and Tableaux Hris de Vlliade, de VOdysse, et de VEniide 
(1757). He encouraged artists whose reputations were still in 
the making, but his patronage was sonAewhat capricious. Diderot 
expressed this fact in an epigram in his Salon of 1765: '^La mort 
nous a d^livr6s du plus cruel des amateurs.” Caylus had quite 
another side to his character. He had a thorough acquaintance 
with the gayest and most disreputable sides of Parisian life, and 
left a number of more or less witty stories dealing with it. These 
were collected (Amsterdam, 1787) as his (Euvres badines completes* 
The best of them is the Histoire de M. Guillaume, cocker {c* 1730). 

The Souvenifs du comte de Caylus, published in 1805, is of ve^ 
doubtful authenticity. See also A. and J. de Goncourt, Portraits 
intim^s du XVI IP sidcle ; Ch. Nisard’s edition of the Corre- 
spondance du comte de Caylus avec le pdre Paciaudi (1877) ; and a 
notice by O. Uzanne prefixed to a volume of his FacMies (1879). 

CAYMAN ISLANDS, a ^oup of three low-lying islands in the 
West Indies. They consist of Grand Cayman, Little Cayman 
and Cayman Brae, and are situated between 79^ 44' and 80^ 26' 
W. and 19° 44' and 19^ 46' N., forming a dependency of Jamaica, 
which lies 178 m. E.S.E. Grand Cayman, a rock-bound island 
protected by coral ij jn* long and varies from 4 m. to 7 m. 

m breadth. It towi^^ Georgetown and Boddentown. 

Little Cay mamgj^Vjwman Brae are b^th about 70 m. E.N.E* of 
Gr^d CayQ)^^\||^|i^g near the rocky coast, the islands are 
^tful, mahol^i^^^^fther valuable timbers with some dye- 


wood are grown, and large quantities of coco-nuts are produced 
by the two smaller islands. Phosphate deposits of considerable 
value are worked, but the principal occupation of the inhabitants 
is catching turtles for export to Jamaica. The people are 
excellent shipwrights and do a considerable trade in schooners 
built of native wood. The islands .are governed by a com- 
missioner, and the laws passed by the local legislative assembly 
are subject to the assent of the governor of Jamaica. The 
population of the group is about 5000. The islands were dis- 
covered by Columbus, who named them Tortugas from the 
turtles with which the surrounding sea abounds. They were 
never occupied by the Spaniards and were colonized from J amaica 
by the British. 

CAZAlJ», JACQUES ANTOINE MARIE DE (1758-1805), 
French orator and politician, was bom at Grenade in Lcmguedoc, 
of a family of the lower nobility. Before 1789 he was a cavalry 
officer, but in that year was returned as deputy to the states 
general. In the Constituent Assembly he belonged to the section 
of moderate royalists who sought to set up a constitution on the 
English model, and his speeches in favour of retaining the right 
of war and peace in the king’s hands and on the organization of 
the judiciary gained the applause even of his opponents. Apart 
from his eloquence, which gave him a place among the finest 
orators of the Assembly, CazalAs is mainly remembered for a duel 
fought with Barnave. After the insurrection of the loth of 
August 1792, which led to the downfall of royalty, Cazal^s 
emigrated. He fought in the army of the hnigres against 
revolutionary France, lived in Switzerland and in England, and 
did not return to France until 1803. He died on the 24th of 
November 1805. His son, Edmond de CazaMs, wrote philo- 
sophical and religious studies. 

See Discours de CazaUs, edited by Chare (Paris, 1821), with an 
introduction ; F. A. Aulard, i-es Orateurs de la Constituante (2nd ed., 
Paris, 1905). 

GAZALIS, HENRI (1840-1909), French poet and man of 
letters, was bom at Cormeilles-en-Parisis (Seine-et-Oise) in 1840. 
He wrote under the pseudonyms of Jean Caselli and Jean Labor. 
His works include : Chants populaires de Vltalie (1865) ; Vita 
tristis, Reveries faniastiques, Romances sans musique (1865) ; Le 
Livre du nSant (1872) ; Henry Regnault, sa vie et son oeuvre (1872) ; 
U Illusion (1875-1893); Melancholia (1878); Cantique des 
cantiques (1885) ; Les Quatrains d'APGazali (1896) ; William 
Morris (1897). The author of the Livre du neant has a predilec- 
tion for gloomy subjects and especially for pictures of death. 
His oriental habits of thought earned for him the title of the 

Hindou du Pamasse contemporain.” He died in July 1909. 

See a notice by P. Bouxget in Antholoeie des poites fr* du XIX* 
sUcle (1887-1888) ; J. Lemaitre, Les tontemporains (1889) ; E. 
Faguet in ttie Revue bleue (October 1893). 

CAZEMBE, the hereditary name of an African chief, whose 
territory was situated south of Lake Mweru and nortli of 
Bangweulu, between 9® and 1 1® S. In the end of the 18th century 
the authority of the Cazembe was recognized over a very ex- 
tensive district. The kingdom, known also as the Cazembe, 
continued to exist, though with gradually diminishing power and 
extent, until the last quarter of the 19th century, when the 
Cazembe sank to the rank of a petty chief. The country is now 
divided between Great Britain and Belgian Congo. The British 
half, lying east of the Inapula, forms part bf Rhodesia, and the 
chief town in it is called Kwmbe. The native state, niled by 
negro race who overcame the aboriginals, had attained a certain 
degree of civilization. Agriculture was diligently followed, and 
cotton cloth, earthenware and iron goods manufactured. The 
country contains rich deposits of copper, and copper ore was one 
of the principal articles of export. The Cazeml^ had despotic 
power and used it in barbarous fashion. He had hundreds of 
wives, and his chiefs imitated his example according to their 
means. On his accession every new Cazembe chose a new site 
for his. residence. In 1796 the Cazembe was visited by Manoel 
Cate^no Perfeira, a Portuguese merchant ; imd in !r798 a mort 
impctftant journey to the same region was undertaken by Dr 
Frandsoi Josi^ Maria de Lacerda. He died an tliat countiy on 
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the i8th of Octob^ that ^ear^ but left behind him a valxiable 
journal. In 1802 two native traders or pofnbeiros, Pedro Jofto 
Baptista and Amato Jos6, were sent by the Portuguese on a 
visit to the Cazembe ; and in 1831 a more extend ve mission was 
despatched by the Portuguese governor of Sena. It consisted of 
Major Jbs6 Mon teiro and Antonio Gamitto, with an escort of 20 
soldiers and 120 negro slaves as porters; but its reception by 
the Cazembe was not altogether satisfactory. In 1868 David 
Livingstone visited the Cazeml)e, whose capital at that time 
numbered no more than 1000 souls. Since 1894, when the 
country was divided between Britain and the Congo State, it has 
been thoroughly explored. An important copper mining industry 
is carried on in the Congo division of the territory. 

See The Lands of the Cazembe, ]>ublished by the Royal Geographical 
Society in 1873, containing translations of Lacerda and Baptista 's 
journals, and a r6sum6 of Gamitto's 0 Muata Cazembe (Lisbon. 
1854) ; also Livingstone’s Last Journals (Tendon, 1874). 

CAZIN, JEAN CHARLES (1840-1901), French landscape- 
painter, son of a well-known doctor, F. J. C^in (1788-1864), was 
born at Samer, Pas-de-Calais. After studying in France, he went to 
England, where he was strongly influenced by the pre-Raphaelite 
movement. His chief earlier pictures have a religious interest, 
shown in such examples as “ The Flight into Egypt (1877), or 
‘^Hagar and Ishmaer' (1880, Luxembourg); and aherwards 
his combination of luminous landscape with figure-subjects 
(“Souvenir de fete,’* 1881 ; “ Journ6e faite,” 1888) gave him a 
wide repute, and made him the leader of a new school of idealistic 
subject-painting in France. He was made an officer, of the 
Legion of Honour in 1889. His charming and poetical treatment 
of landscape is the feature in his painting which in later years has 
given them an increasing value among connoisseurs. His wife, 
Marie Cazin, who was his pupil and exhibited her first picture at 
the Salon in 1876, the same year in which Cazin himself made his 
d6but there, was also a well-known artist and sculptor. 

GAZOTTE, JACQUES (1719-1792), French author, was born at 
Dijon, on the 17th of October 1719. He was educated by the 
Jesuits, and at twenty-seven he obtained a public office at 
Martinique, but it was not till his return to Paris in 1760 with the 
rank of commissioner-general that he made a public appearance 
as an author. His first attempts, a mock romance, and a coarse 
song, gained so much popularity, both in the court and among 
the people, that he was encouraged to essay something more 
ambitious. He accordingly produced his romance, Les Prottesses 
inimiiobles d'^Ollivier, marquis d^£desse. He also wrote a number 
of fantastic oriental tales, such as his MiUe et une fadatses, Contes 
d dormir dehout (1742). His first success was with a “ poem ” in 
twelve cantos, and in prose intermixed with verse, entitled 
OUivier (2 vols., 1762), followed in 1771 by another romance, the 
Lord Impromptu, But the most popular of his works was the 
Diable amoureux (1772), a fantastic tale in which the hero raises 
the devil. The value of the story lies in the picturesque setting, 
and the skill with which its details are carried out. Cazotte 
possessed extreme facility and is said to have turned off a seventh 
canto of Voltaire’s Guerre civile de Geneve in a single night. 
About 1775 Cazotte embraced the views of the Illuminati, 
declaring himself possessed of the power of prophecy. It was 
up>on this fact that La Harpe based his famous jeu d' esprit, in 
which he represents Cazotte as prophesying the most minute 
events of the Revolution. On the discovery of some of his letters 
in August 1792, Cazotte was arrested ; and though he escaped for 
a time through the love and courage of his daughter, he w^ 
executed on the 25th of the following month. 

The only complete edition is the CEuvres badines et morales, 
historiques et phtlosophiques de Jacques Cazotte (4 vols., 1816-1817), 
though more thail one collection appeared during his lifetime. An 
^ftion de luxe of the Diable amoureux was edited (1878) by A J. 
Pons, and a selection of Cazotte's Contes, edited (1880) by Octave 
Uzanne, is included in the series of Petits Conteurs du XVJ IP stick. 
The best notice of Cazotte is in the Itluminis (1832) of G6rard de 
Nerval. 

OEAKOTHU8, in botany, a geiius of the natural order Rham- 
naiceae, contaiiiing about forty species of shrubs or small trees, 
liativ^ of North Ainerica. They are very attractive from th«r 
dense panicles of white or blue flowrte, and s^verid species are 
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known as garden plants. The leaves of one of these, C* ets^teriea- 
nus, New Jerwy tea, or red-root, are used instead of the true tea; 
the Tootf which contains a red colouring matter, has long been 
employed by the Indians as a febrifuge. 

OEARA, a northern maritime state of Brazil, bounded N. by 
the Altantic, £. by the Atlantic and the states of Rio Grande 
do Norte and Parahyba, S. by Pernambuco, and W. by Piauhy ; 
and having an area of 40,253 sq. m. It lies partly upon the 
north-east slope of the great Brazilian plateau, and pardy upon 
the sandy coastal plain. Its surface is a succession of great ter- 
races, facing north and north-east, formed by the denudation of 
the ancient sandstone plateau which once covered this part of the 
continent ; the terraces are seamed by watercourses, and their 
valleys are broken by hills and ranges of highlands. The latter 
are usually described as mountain ranges, but they are, in fact, 
only the remains of the ancient plateau, capped with horizontal 
strata of sandstone, and having a remarkably uniform altitude 
of 2000 to 2400 ft. The flat top of such a range is called a chapada 
or taboleira, 2iTi^ its width in places is from 32 to 56 m. The 
boundary line with Piauhy follows one of these ranges, the Serra 
de Ibiapaba, which unites with another range on the southern 
boundary of the state, known as the Serra do Araripe. Another 
range, or escarpment, crosses the state from east to west, but 
is broken into two principal divisions, each having several local 
names. These ranges are not continuous, the breaking down 
of the ancient plateau having been irregular and uneven. The 
higher ranges intercept considerable moisture from the prevailing 
trade winds, and their flanks and valleys are covered with 
forest, but the plateaus are either thinly wooded or open campo. 
These upland forests are of a scrubby character and are called 
catingas. 

The sandy, coastal plain, with a width of 12 to i8 m., is nearly 
bare of vegetation. The rivers of the state are small and, with 
one or two exceptions, become completely dry in the dry season. 
The largest is the Jaguaribe, which flows entirely across the state 
in a north-east direction with an estimated length of 210 
to 465 m. The year is divided into a rainy and dry season, the 
rains beginning in January to March and lasting until June. The 
dry season, July to December, is sometimes broken by slight 
showers in September and October, but these are of very slight 
importance. The soil is thin and porous and does not retain 
moisture, consequently the long, dry season turns the country 
into a barren desert, relieved only by vegetation along the 
river courses and mountain ranges, and by the hardy, widely- 
distributed camahuba palm (Copernicia cerifera), which in places 
forms groves of considerable extent. Sometimes the rains fail 
altogether, and then a drought (sicca) ensues, causing famine 
and pestilence throughout the entire region. The most destruc- 
tive droughts recorded are those of 1711, 1723, 1790, 

1825, 1844-1845, and 1877-1878, the last-mentioned destroy- 
ing nearly all the live-stock in ^e state, and causing the death 
through starvation and pestilence of nearly half-a-miUion people, 
or over half the population. The climate, which is generally de- 
scribed as healthful, is hot and humid on the coast, tempered by 
the cool trade winds; but in the more elevated regions it is very 
hot and dry, although the nights are cool. The sandy zone along 
the coast is nearly barren, but behind this is a more elevated 
region with broken surfaces and sandy soil which is amenable to 
cultivation and produces fruit and most tropical products when 
conditions are favourable. 

The higher plateau is devoted almost exclusively to catric- 
raising, once the principal industry of the state, though recurring 
sSccas have been an insuperable obstacle to its profitable develop- 
ment. There is still a considerable export of cattle, hides and 
skins, but no effort is made to develop the production of jerked 
beef on a large scale. Horses are raised to a limited extent ; also 
goats; sheep and swine. The principal agricultural products are 
cotton, coffee, sugar, mandioca and tropical fruits. The pro^ 
duction of cotton has increased largely since the devdopment 
of cotton manufactures in Brazil. The natural vegetable pro- 
ductions are Important, and include manifoba or Ceaii rubber, 
Caniahuba wax and fibre, caju wine and ipecacuanha* 
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There are two lines of railway running inland from the coast : 
the Baturit^ line from Fortaleza to Senador Pompeu^ 179 m., 
and the Sobral line from Camocim (a small port) to Ipu^ 134 m. 
These railways were built by the national government after the 
drought of *877-1878 to give work to the starving refugees, and 
are now <^rated under leases. Great dams were also begun 
for irrigation purposes. 

The misfortunes and poverty of the people have hindered their 
material development to a large extent, but another obstacle 
is to be found in their racial and social composition. Only a 
very small percentage of the population, which numbered 805,687 
in 1890 and 849,127 in 1900; is of pure European origin, the 
great majority being of the coloured races and their mixtures with 
the whites. The number of landed proprietors, professional men, 
merchants, &c., is comparatively small (about one-sixth), and 
a part of these are of mixed blood ; the remaining fivo'sixths 
own no property, pay no taxes, and derive no benefits from the 
social and political institutions about them beyond the protection 
of the proprietors upon whose estates they live, the nominal 
protection of the state, and an occasional day’s wage. Education 
has made no impression upon such people, and is confined almost 
exclusively to the upper classes, from which some of the most 
prominent men in Brazilian politics and literature have come. 
The state of CearA has formed a bishopric of the Roman Catholic 
Church since 1853, the bishop having his residence at Fortaleza. 
The state is represented in the national congress by three senators 
and ten deputies. Its local government is vested in a president 
and legislative assembly of one chamber elected for a period of 
four years. Three vice-presidents are elected at the same time 
who succeed to the presidency in case of a vacancy according to 
the number of votes received. The judicial organization con- 
sists of the tribunal da Rela^ftd at the state capital and sub- 
ordinate courts in the cotnarcas and termos. The judges of the 
higher courts are appointed for life. The capital of the state is 
Fortaleza, sometimes called Ceadi, which is also the principal 
commercial centre and shipping port. The principal towns 
are Aracaty, Baturit6, Acarahu, Crato, Maranguape and Sobral. 

The territory of Ceari includes three of the capitanias originally 
granted by the Portuguese crown in 1 534. The first attempts 
to settle the territory failed, and the earliest Portuguese settle- 
ment was made near the mouth of the Rio Camocim in 1604. 
The French were already established on the coast, with their 
headquarters at Saint Louis, now MaranhSo. Ceara was occupied 
by the Dutch from 1637 to 1654, and became a dependency of 
Pernambuco in 1680 ; this relationship lasted until 1799, when 
the capiiania of Ceai^ was made independent. The capitania 
became a province in 1822 under Dorn Pedro I. A revolution 
followed in 1824, the president of the province was deposed fifteen 
days after his arrival, and a republic was proclaimed. Internal 
dissensions immediately broke out, the new president was as- 
sassinated, and after a brief reign of terror the province resumed 
its allegiance to the empire. Ceari was one of the first provinces 
of Brazil to abolish slavery. 

See Rodolpho Tlieophilo, liistoria da Sccca do Ceard, i8yy a iSSo 
(Fortaleza, 1883) ; Professor and Mrs Louis Agassiz, A Journey in 
Brazil (Boston, 1869) ; George Gardiner, Travels in the Interior of 
Brazil (^ndon, 1846) ; C. F. Hartt, Geology and Physical Geography 
of Brazil (Boston, 1870) ; and H. H. Smith, Brazil : the Amazon 
and the Coast (New York, 1879). 

CEAWLIN (d. 593), king of the West Saxons, first mentioned 
in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle under the date 556 as fighting with 
his father Cymric against the Britons at the battle of Beranbyrig 
or Barbury HiU. Becoming king in 560, he began a career of 
conquest. Silchester was taken, and moving eastwards Ceawlin 
and his brother Cutha defeated the forces of iEthelberht, king of 
Kent, at the battle of Wibbandun in 568. In 577 heied tiie West 
Saxons from Winchester towards the Severn valley ; gained an 
important victoiy over some British kings at Deorham, and 
.added the district round Gloucester, Bath and Cirencester to 
|bis kingdom. A further advance was begun in 583. Uriconium, 
la town near the Wreldn, and Pengwym, the mo 4 em Shrewsbury, 
were destroyed ; but soon Ceawlm was defeated by the Britons 


at Fetbanleag or Faddiley, near Nantwich, and his progress was 
efiectually checked* Intestine strife among the West Saxons 
followed. In 591 Ceawlin lost the western p)art of his kingdom, 
and in 592 was defeated by his nephew, Ceolric, at Wanborough, 
and driven from Wessex, He was killed in 593, possibly in 
an attempt to regain his kingdom. Ceawlin is induded in the 
Chronicle among the Bretwaldas. 

See Two of the Saxon Chronicles, ed. by C. Plummer (Oxford, 1892) ; 
Dictionary of Natipnal Biography, vol. ix. (London, 1887) ; E. Guest, 
Origines Celticae, yo\. ii. (London, 1883). 

CEBES, the name of two Greek philosophers, (i) Cebxs of 
Cyzicus, mentioned in Athenaeus (iv. 156 d), seems to have been 
j a Stoic, who lived during the reign of Marcus Aurdius. Some 
would attribute to him the Tabtda Cebetis (see below), but as that 
work was well known in the time of Lucian, it is probably to 
be placed earlier. (2) Cbbes of Thebes, a disciple of Socrates 
and Philolaus. He is one of the speakers in the Phaedo of Plato, 
in which he is represented as an earnest seeker after virtue 
and truth, keen in argument and cautious in decision. Three 
dialogues, the ‘E^8o/x7y, the and the IltVa^ or Tabula, 

are attributed to him by Suidas and Diogenes Laertius. The 
two former are lost, and most scholars deny the authenticity 
of the Tabula on the ground of material and verbal anachronisms. 
They attribute it either to Cebes of Cyzicus (above) or to an 
anonymous author, of the ist century a.d., who assumed the 
character of Cebes of Thebes. The work professes to be an 
interpretation of an allegorical picture in the temple of Cronus 
at Athehs or Thebes. The author develops the Platonic theory 
of pre-existence, and shows that true education consists not in 
mere erudition, hut rather in the formation of character. 

The Tabula has been widely translated both into European 
languages and into Arabic (the latter version published with the 
Greek text and Latin translation by Salmasius in 1640). It is usually 
printed together with Epictetus. Separate editions by C. S. Jerram 
(with introduction and notes, 1878), C. Prachter (1893), and many 
others. See Zeller's History of Greek Philosophy ; F. Klopfcr, De 
Cebetis Tabula (1818-1822) ; C. Prachter, Cebetis Tabula quanam 
aeiate conscripta esse videatur (1885). 

CEBT5, a city and municipality, port of entry, and the capital 
of the province of Cebu, island of Cebfi, Philippine Islands, on 
the E. coast, a little N. of the centre. Pop. (1903) of the city 
proper, 18,330 ; of the municipality, 31,079 ; in the same year, 
after the census enumeration, the neighbouring municipalities 
of Mabolo (pop. 1903, 8454) and El Pardo (pop. 6461) were 
added to the municipality of Cebu. The surrounding country, 
vdiich is level and fertile, is traversed by several good carriage 
roads. The port, formed by the north-west shore of the island 
of Mactdn, is well protected from violent windfe, and in front of 
it stands a picturesque Spanish fort. The streets are wide and 
regularly laid out. The government buildings are fairly good, 
and the church buildings very fine. Cebu is an episcopal see, 
and the palace of the bishop, although small, is widely known 
for its interior decorations. The Augustinian church is famous 
for its so-called miraculous image of Santo Nino. The Recoleto 
monastery and the seminary of San Carlos are worthy of mention. 
The cathedral was finished toward the end of the eighteenth 
century. The San Jos6 hospital here was founded by one of 
the religious orders. There was a leper hospital in the outskirts 
of the city until 1906, when a leper colony was established on the 
island of Culi6n. Commercially, Cebu is the second city of the 
Philippines. Hemp, tobacco, sugar and copra are the most 
important exports. In addition to the trade with f^iieign ports, 
an important domestic commerce is carried on with Manila, 
Bohol, Negros and northern Mindanao. Salt, pottery and 
fabrics of silk, sinamay, hemp and cotton are manufactured, 
and sugar sacks are woven in considerable quantity. The island 
of Cebii is known for its excellent mangoes and lo** the rare 
cornucopia-shaped sponges, called Venus^s fiower basket 
(Euplectella aspergillum), found here. Historically Cebu is 
famous as the scene of Magellan’s landing in 1501^ A cross, 
said to be the one first erected by hii^ is preserved in the 
cathedml. The great explorer Ipst his We in the neighbouring 
isliuid of Mact&n, ; a monument marks the place where he was 
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killed. The first Spanish settlement in the Philippines was 
established at Cebfi in 1565, and from that year to 1571 it was 
the capital of the colony. The city is unincorporated. The 
language is Cebfi-Visayan. 

CBGCO Jy ASOOLI (1257-1327), the popular name of Francksco 
DEGLi Stabili, a famous Italian encyclopaedist and poet — Cecco 
being the diminutive of Francesco, and Ascoli, in the marshes of 
Ancona, the place of the philosopher’s birth. He devoted himself 
to the study of mathematics and astrology, and in 1322 was made 
professor of the latter science at the university of Bologna. It 
is alleged that he entered the service of Pope John 2 ^ 11 . at 
Avignon, and that he cultivated the acquaintance of Dante 
only to cjuarrel with the great poet afterwards ; but of this there 
is no evidence. It is certain, however, that, having published 
a commentary on the sphere of John de Sacrobosco, in which he 
propounded audacious theories concerning the employment 
and agency of demons, he got into difficulties with the clerical 
party, and was condemned in 1324 to certain fasts and prayers, 
and to the payment of a fine of seventy crowns. To elude 
this sentence he betook himself to Florence, where he was 
attached to the household of Carlo di Calabria. But his free- 
thinking and plain speaking had got him many enemies ; he 
had attacked the Commedta of Dante and the Canzone d' Amore 
of Guido Cavalcanti ; and his fate was sealed. Dino di Garbo, 
the physician, was indefatigable in pursuit of him ; and the 
old accusation of impiety being renewed, Cecco was again tried 
and sentenced, this time to the stake. He was burned at Florence 
the day after sentence, in the seventieth year of his age. 

Cecco d’ Ascoli left many works in manuscript, most of which 
have never been given to the world. The book by which he 
achieved his renown and which led to his death was the Acerba 
(from acervus\ an encyclopaedic poem, of which in 1546, the 
date of the last reprint, more than twenty editions had been 
issued. It is unfinished, and consists of four books in sesia rima. 
The first book treats of astronomy and meteorology ; the second 
of stellar influences, of physiognomy, and of the vices and virtues ; 
the third of minerals and of the love of animals ; while the fourth 
propounds and solves a number of moral and physical problems. 
Of a fifth book, on theology, the initial chapter alone was com- 
pleted. A man of immense erudition and of great and varied 
abilities, Cecco, whose knowledge was based on experiment and 
observation (a fact that of itself is enough to distinguish him from 
the crowd of savants of that age), had outstripped his contempor- 
aries in many things. He knew of metallic aerolites and shooting- 
stars ; the mystery of the dew was plain to him ; fossil plants 
were accounted for by him through terrene revolutions which 
had resulted in the formation of mountains ; he is even said to 
have divined the circulation of the blood. Altogether a remark- 
able man, he may be described as one of the many Cassandras 
of the middle ages — one of the many prophets who spoke of 
coming light, and were listened to but to have their words cast 
back at them in accusations of impiety and sentences of death. 

The least faulty of the many editions of the Acerba is that of 
Venice, dated 1510. The earliest known, which has become exces- 
sively rare, is that of Brescia, which has no date, but is ascribed to 
1473 or thereabouts. 

CECIL, the name of a famous English family. This house, 
whose two branches hold each a marquessate, had a great 
statesman and administrator to establish and enrich it. The 
first Lord Buighley’s many inquiries concerning the origin of 
his family created for it more than one splendid and improbable 
genealogy, although his grandfather is the first ascertained 
ancestor. In the latter h^f of the 15th century a family of 
yeomen or smdl gentry with the surname of ^yceld, whose 
descendants were accepted by Lord Burghley as his kinsmen, 
lived on their lands at Allt yr Ynys in Walterstone, a Hereford- 
shire parish oh the Welsh marches. Of the will of Richard ap 
Philip Seyceld of Allt yr Ynys, made in 1508, one David cq> 
Richard Seyceld, apparently younger son, was overseer. 
This David seems id^tical with David C^sseU, S^eld or Cecil!, 
a yeoman admitted in 1494 to the freedom of Stamford in Lincoln- 
shire. He may well have been one of those tmn bom the Welsh 
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border who fought at Bosworth, for at the funeral of Heiuy VII. 
he appears as a yeoman of the guard and is given a liwy of 
black cloth. At Stamford he prospered, being three time.s mayor 
and three times member of parliament for the borough, and he 
served as sheriff of Northamptonshire in 1532-1533, Remaining 
in the service of Hen^ VIIL he was advanced to be yeoman 
of the chamber and serjeant-at-arms, being rewarded with several 
profitable leases and offices. His first wife was the daughter of 
a Stamford alderman, and his second the already twice widowed 
heir of a Lincolnshire squire. By the first marriage David Cecil 
left at his death in 1536 a son and heir, Richard Cecil, who enjoyed 
a place at court as yeoman of the king’s wardrobe under Henry 
VIII. and Edward VI. A gentleman of the privy chamber and 
sometime sheriff of Rutland, Richard Cecil had his share at the 
distribution of abbey lands, St Michael’s priory in Stamford’ being 
Eunong the grants made to him. William Cecil, only son of 
Richard, was bom, by his own account, in 1520, at Bourne in 
Lincolnshire. He advanced himself first in the service of the 
protector Somerset, after whose fall, his great abilities being 
necessary to the council, he was made a secretary of state and 
sworn of the privy council. In 1 5 7 1 he was created Lord Burghley, 
and from 1572, when he was given the Garter, he was lord 
high treasurer and principal minister to Queen Elizabeth. By 
his first wife, Mary Cheke, sister of the scholar Sir John Cheke, 
tutor to Edward VI., he was father to Thomas, first earl of 
Exeter. By a second wife, Mildred Cooke, the most learned lady 
of her time, he had an onl)fcSurviving son, Robert Cecil, ancestor of 
the house of Salisbury. 

Created earl of Exeter by James I., the second Lord Burghley 
was more soldier than statesman, and from his death to the 
present day the elder line of the Cecils has taken small part in 
public affairs. William Cecil, 2nd earl of Exeter, took as his 
first wife the Lady Roos, daughter and heir of the 3rd earl of 
Rutland of the Manners family. The son of this marriage in- 
herited the barony of Roos as heir general, and died as a Roman 
Catholic at Naples in 1618 leaving no issue. A third son of the 
ist earl was Edward Cecil, a somewhat incompetent military 
commander, created in 1625 Lord Cecil of Putney and Viscount 
Wimbledon, titles that died with him in 1638, although he was 
thrice married. In 1801 a marquessate was given to the 10th 
earl of Exeter, the story of whose marriage with Sarah Hoggins, 
daughter of a Shropshire husbandman, has been refined by 
Tennyson into the romance of ‘*The Lord of Burleigh.” This 
elder line is still seated at Burghley, the great mansion built 
by their ancestor, the first lord. 

The younger or Hatfield line was founded by Robert Cecil, 
the only surviving son of the great Burghley ’s second marriage. 
As a secretary of state he followed in his father’s steps, and on 
the death of Elizabeth he may be said to have secured the 
accession of King James, who created him Lord Cecil of Essendine 
(1603), Viscount Cranbome (1604), and earl of Salisbury (1605). 
Forced by the king to exchange his house of Theobalds for Hatfield, 
he died in 1612, worn out with incessant labour, before he could 
inhabit the house which he built upon his new Hertfordshire 
estate. Of Burghley and his son Salisbury, “ great ministers 
of state in the eyes of Christendom,” Clarendon writes that 
“ their wisdom and virtues died with them.” The 2nd earl of 
Salisbury, a man of no words, except in hunting and hawking,” 
was at first remarked for his obsequiousness to the court party, 
but taking no part in 'the Civil War came at last to sit m the 
Protector’s parliament. After the Restoration, Pepys saw him, 
old and discredited, at Hatfield, and notes him as '' my simple 
Lord Salisbury.” The 7th earl was created marquess of Salisbury 
in 1789. 

Hatfield House, a great Jacobean mansion which h^ steered 
much from restoration ^d rebuilding, contains in its Jibray 
the famous series of state papers which passed through the hands 
of Burghley ^d his son Salisbury, invaluable sources for the 
history of ^eir period. {6. Ba.) 

CECILIA, SAINT, in the Catholic Church the patron saint of 
music and of the blind. Her festival falls, on the 22nd of Novem- 
ber. It WAS long supposed that she was a noble lady of Rome 
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who^ with her husband and other friends whom she had con- 
verted, suffered martydom, c, 230, under the emperor Alexander 
Severus. The ’researches of de Ros8i> however {Rom, sdtt. 
ii. 147), go to confirm the statement of Fortunatus, bishop of 
Poitiers (d. 600), that she perished in Sicily under Marcus 
Aurelius between 176 and 180. A church in her honour existed 
in Rome from about the 4th century, and was rebuilt with much 
splendour by Pope Paschal I. about the year 820, and again by 
Cardinal Sfondrati in 1599. It is situated in the Trastevere near 
the Ripa Grande quay, where in earlier days the Ghetto was 
located, and gives a ** title to a cardinal priest. Cecilia, whose 
musical fame rests on a passing notice in her legend that she 
praised God by instrumental as well as vocal music, has inspired 
many a masterpiece in art, including the Raphael at Bologna, 
the Rubens in Berlin, the Domenichino in Paris, and in literature, 
where she is commemorated especially by Chaucer’s Seconde 
Nonnes Tale,” and by Dryden’s famous ode, set to music by 
Handel in 1736, and later by Sir Hubert Pany (1889). 

Another St Cecilia, who suffered in Africa in the persecution 
of Diocletian (303-304), is commemorated on the nth of 
February. 

See U. Chevalier, Ripertoirs des sources historiques (1905), i. 826 f. 
CECROPIA, in botany, a genus of trees (natural order Moraceae), 
native of tropical America. They are of very rapid growth, 
affording a light wood used for making floats. C, peltata is the 
trumpet tree, so called from the use made of its hollow stems 
by the Uaup 4 Indians as a musical instrument. It is a tree 
reaching about 50 ft. in height with a large spreading head, and 
deeply lobed leaves 12 in. or more in diameter. The hollows 
of the stem and branches are inhabited by ants, which in return 
for the shelter thus afforded, and food in the form of succulent 
growths on the base of the leaf-stalks, repel the attacks of leaf- 
cutting ants which would otherwise strip the tree of its leaves. 
This is an instance of myrmecophily,” i,e, a living together for 
mutual benefit of the ants and the plant. 

CEGROPS {KiKpo^), traditionally the first king of Attica, 
and the founder of its political life (Pausanias ix. 33). He was 
said to have divided the inhabitants into twelve communities, 
to have instituted the laws of marriage and property, and a 
new form of worship. The introduction of bloodless^ sacrifice, 
the burial of the dead, and the invention of writing were also 
attributed to him. He is said to have acted as umpire during 
the dispute of Poseidon and Athena for the possession of Attica. 
He decided in favour of the goddess, who planted the first olive tree, 
which he adjudged to be more useful than the horse (or water) 
which Poseidon caused to spring forth from the Acropolis rock 
with a blow of his trident (Herodotus viii. 55 ; Apollodorus iii. 14). 
As one of the autochthones of Attica, Cecrops is represented as 
human in the upper part of his body, while the lower part is 
shaped like a dragon (hence he is sometimes called Si<pviqs or 
geminus, Diod. Sic. i. 28; Ovid, Metam, ii. 555). Miss J. E. 
Harrison (in Classical Review, January 1895) endeavours to show 
that Cecrops is the husband of Athene, identical with the snake- 
like Zeus Soter or Sosipolis, and the father of Erechtheus- 
Erichthonius. 

CEDAR (Lat. cedrus, Gr. KeSpos), a name applied to several 
members of the natural order Coniferae. The word has been 
derived from the Arabic Kedr, worth or value, or from Kedrat, 
strong, and has been supposed by some to have taken its origin 
from the brook Kedron, in Judaea. 

Cedrus Libani, the far-famed Cedar of Lebanon, is a tree 
which, on account of its beauty, stateliness and strength, has 
always been a favourite with poets and painters, and which, in 
the figurative language of prophecy, is frequently employed in 
the Sripturcs as a symbol of power, prosperity and longevity. 

It grows to a vertical height of from 50 to 80 ft. — “ exalted 
above all trees of the field ” — and at an elevation of about 6000 
ft. above sea-level. In the young tree, the bole is straight and 
upright, and one or two leading branches rise above the rest. As 
Minree increases in size, howler, the upper branches become 
Hwled together, and the tree is then clump-headed. Numerous 
Vbfal ramifying branches spread out from the main trunk in a 


horizontal direction, tier upon tier, covering a compass of ground 
the diameter of which is often greater than the height of the tree. 
William Gilpin, in his Forest Scenery^ describes a cedar which, at 
an age of al^ut 118 years, had attained to a height of 53 ft and 
had a horizontal exp*^e of 96 ft. The branchlets of the cedar 
take the same direction as the branches, and the foliage is very 
dense. The tree, as with the rest of the fir-tribe, except the 
larch, is evergreen ; new leaves are developed every spring, but 
their fall is gradual. In shape the leaves are straight, tapering, 
cylindrical and pointed ; they are about i in. long and of a dark 
green colour, and grow in alternate tufts of about thirty in 
number. The male and female flowers grow on the same tree, 
but are separate. The cones, which are on the upper side of the 
branches, are flattened at the ends and are 4 to 5 in. in length 
and 2 in. wide ; they take two years to come to perfection and 
while growing exude much resin. The scales are close pressed 
to one another and are reddish in colour. The seeds are provided 
with a long membranous wing. The root of the tree is very 
strong and ramifying. The cedar flourishes best on sandy, 
loamy soils. It still grows on Lebanon, though for several 
centuries it was believed to be restricted to a small grove in the 
Kadisha valley at 6000 ft. elevation, about 15 m. from Beyrout. 
The number of trees in this grove has been gradually diminishing, 
and as no young trees or seedlings occur, the grove will probably 
become extinct in course of time. Cedars are now known to occur 
in great numbers on Mt. Lebanon, chiefly on the western slopes, 
not forming a continuous forest, but in groves, some of which 
contain several thousands of trees. There are also large forests 
on the higher slopes of the Taurus and Anti-Taurus mountains. 
Lamartine tells us that the Arabs regard the trees as endowed 
with the principles of continual existence, and with reasoning 
! and prescient powers, which enable them to prepare for the 
changes of the seasons. 

The wood of the cedar of Lebanon is fragrant, though not so 
strongly scented as that of the juniper or red-cedar of America. 
The wood is generally reddish-brown, light and of a coarse grain 
and spongy texture, easy to work, but liable to shrink and warp. 
Mountain-grown wood is harder, stronger, less liable to warp and 
more durable. 

The cedar of Lebanon is cultivated in Europe for ornament 
only. It can be grown in parks and gardens, and thrives well ; 
but the young plants are unable to bear great variations of 
temperature. The cedar is not mentioned in Evelyn’s Silva 
(1664), but it must have been introduced shortly aiterwards. 
The famous Enfield cedar was planted by Dr Robert Uvedale, 
(1642-1722), a noted schoolmaster and horticulturist, between 
1662-1670, and an old cedar at Bretby Park in Derbyshire is 
known to have been planted in 1676. Some very old cedars 
exist also at Syon House, Woburn Abbey, Warwick Castle and 
elsewhere, which presumably date from the 17th centuty. The 
first cedars in Scotland were planted at Hopetoun House in 1740 ; 
and the first one said to have been introduced into France was 
brought from England by Bernard de Jussieu in 1734, and placed 
in the Jardin des Plantes. Cedar-wood is earliest noticed in 
Leviticus xiv. 4, 6, where it is prescribed among the materials to 
be used for the cleansing of leprosy ; but the wood there spoken 
of was probably that of the juniper. The term Eres (cedar) of 
Scripture does not apply strictly to one kind of plant, but was 
used indefinitely in ancient times, as is the word cedar at present. 
The term arz is applied by the Arabs to the cedar of Lebanon, to 
the common pine-tree, and to the juniper ; and certainly the 
“ cedars ” for masts, mentioned in Ezek. xxvii. 5, must have been 
pine-trees. It seems very probable that the fourscore thoysand 
hewers employed by Solomon for cutting timber did not confine 
riieir operations simply to what would now be termed cedars and 
fir-trees. Dr John Lindley considered that some of the cedar- 
trees sent by Hiram, king of Tyre, to Jerusalem might have been 
procured from Mount Atlas, and have been identical with 
Cdllitris quadrivdvis, or arar-tree, the wood of which is hard fmd 
durable, and was much in request in former tunes for the building 
of teiriines. The timber-work of the roof of Cordova cathedral, 
built deveti centuries ago, is composed of it. In the time of 
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Vitruvius “cedars” were growing in Crete> Africa and Syria. 
Pliny says that their wood was everlastings and therefore images 
of the gods were made of it ; he makes mention also of the oil of 
cedar, or cedrium, distilled from the woods and used by the 
ancients for preserving their books from moths and damp ; 
papyri anointed or rubbed with cedrium were on this account 
called ced^ati libri. Drawers of cedar or chips of the wood are 
now employed to protect furs and woollen stuffs from injury by 
moths. Cedar- woods howevers is said to be injurious to natural 
history objects, and to instruments placed in cabinets made of its 
as the resinous matter of the wood becomes deposited upon them. 
Cedria, or cedar resin, is a substance similar to mastic, that flows 
from incisions in the tree ; and cedar manna is a sweet exudation 
from its branches. 

The genus Cedrus contains two other species closely allied to 
C, Lihani — Cedrus Deodar a, the deodar, or “ god tree ” of the 
Himalayas, and Cedrus aUantica, of the Atlas range. North 
Africa. The deodar forms forests on the mountains of Afghan- 
istan, North Beluchistan and the north-west Himalayas, flourish- 
ing in all the higher mountains from Nepal up to Kashmir, 
at an elevation of from 5500 to 12,000 ft. ; on the peaks to the 
northern side of the Boorung Pass it grows to a height of 60 to 
70 ft. before branching. The wood is close-grained, long-fibred, 
perfumed and highly resinous, and resists the action of water. 
The foliage is of a paler green, the leaves are slender and longer, 
and the twigs are thinner than those of C. Libanu The tree is 
employed for a variety of useful purposes, especially in building. 
It is now much cultivated in England as an ornamental plant. 
C. atlantica, the Atlas cedar, has shorter and denser leaves than 
C. Libani ; the leaves are glaucous, sometimes of a silvery 
whiteness, and the cones smaller than in the other two forms ; its 
wood also is hard, and more rapid in growth than is that of the 
ordinary cedar. It is found at an altitude above the sea of from 
4000 to 6000 ft. . * 

The name cedar is applied to a variety of trees, including 
species of several genera of Conifers, Juniperus, Thuja, Libocedrus 
and Cupressus, Thuja gigantea of western North America is 
known in the United States as White (or Yellow) cedar, and the 
same name is applied to Cupressus Lawsoniana, the Port Orford 
or Oregon cedar, a native of the north-west States, and one of the 
most valuable juniper trees of North America. The Bermuda 
cedar {Juniperus bermudiana) and the red or American cedar 
(/. virginiana) are both much used in joinery and in the manu- 
facture of pencils ; though other woods are now superseding them 
for pencil-making. The Japanese cedar (Cryptomeria japonica) 
is a kind of cypress, the wood of which is very durable. Another 
species of cypress {Cupressus thyoides, also known as Chamae- 
cyparis thyoides or sphaeroidea), found in swamps in the south of 
Ohio and Massachusetts, is known as the American white cedar. 
It has small leaves and fibrous bark, the wood is light, soft and 
easily-worked, and very durable in contact with the soil, ar^d is 
much used for boat-building and for making fences and coopers’ 
staves. The Spanish cedar is a name applied to Juniperus 
thurifera, a native of the western Mediterranean region, and also 
to another species, /. Oxycedrus, a common plant in the Mediter- 
ranean region, forming a shrub or low tree with spreading 
branches and short, sttfF, prickly leaves. The latter was much 
uwd by the Greeks for making images ; and its empyreumatic 
oil, Huile de Cade, is used medicinally for skin-diseases. A 
species of cypress, which has been naturalized 

in the neighbourhood of Cintra is known as the cedar of Goa. 
The genus W iddringtonia of tropical and South Africa is also 
known locally as c^ar. W. juniperotdes is the characteristic 
tree of the Cederbei;g^ range in Cape Colpny, while W, Whytei, 
recently discovered m Ny^asaland and Rhodesia (the Mlanje 
cedar) is a fine tree reia.ching 150 It. in height, and yielding an 
ornamental light yellowrbrown wood, siiitable for buil&ig. 
3^ ; order C^elaceae (which is entirely distinct from the 
Conifers) indudes, along with the tnahqgianies and other valuable 
tipaber*treeS| the Jamaica and the Aus^ian red cedah, Cedrela 
odorata, and C. Toona respectively, the cedar-wood of Guiana, 
used for making cahoe^, is a 's|>edes of the natural order Bur- 
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seraoeae, Idea altissitna. It is a large tree, reaching 100 ft. in 
height, the wood is easily worked, fragrant and durable. 

See Gordon’s Pinetum ; Loiseleur-Deslongchamps, Histoire du 
Udr$ du Liban {Parish 1838) ; Loudon, Arhoreium Britannieum, 
vol. iv. pp. 2404-2432 (London, 1839) ; Marquis de Chambn^, 
TraiU pratique des arbres rHineux conifhes (Paris, 1845) ; J. D. 
Hooker, Nat. Hist. Review (January, 1862), pp. 11 -t 8 f Brandis, 
Forest Flora of North-west and Central India, m. 516-525 (London, 
1874) ; Veitch, Manual of Coniferae (2nd ed., London, *1900). 

OBDAR CREEK, a small branch of the North Fork of the 
Shenandoah river, Virginia, U.S.A. It is known in American 
history as the scene of a memorable battle, which took place on 
the 9th of October 1864, between the Union army under Major- 
General P. H. Sheridan and the Confederates under Lieut.-General 
J. A, Early. (See Shenandoah Valley Campaigns.) 

CEDAR FALLS, a city of Black Hawk county, Iowa, U.S.A., 
on the Cedar river, about 100 m. W. of Dubuque. Pop. (1890) 
3459 ; (1900) 5319 ; (i905> state census) 5329, of whom 872 
were foreign-born. It is served by the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, the Illinois Central, the Chicago Great Western, and the 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls & Northern railways. Its manufactures 
include flour, ground feed, other cereal preparations, hardware 
specialties, canned vegetables (especially Indian corn), and plan- 
ing-mill products. It is the seat of the state normal school 
(1876), and has a public library. The settlement of the place, 
the oldest in the county, was begun in 1847 ) it was laid out 
as a town in 1851, incorporated as a village in 1857, chartered as 
a city in 1865, and for a short time in 1853 was the county-seat. 

CEDAR RAPIDS, a city of Linn county, Iowa, U.S.A. , on the 
Cedar river, in the east central part of the state. Pop. (1890) 
18,020; (1900) 25,656, of whom 4478 were foreign-born, an 
unusually large and influential part being Bohemians ; (census, 
1910) 32,811. It is served by the Chicago, Milwaukee & Saint 
Paul, the Chicago & North-Westetn, the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific (which has repair shops here), and the Illinois 
Central railways, and by interurban electric lines. The city 
has an air of substantial prosperity ; its principal streets are 
from 80 ft. to 120 ft. wide, paved with brick and asphalt, and well 
shaded. Prominent among its buildings are the federal building, 
the auditorium, the public library and the Masonic librarj^, which 
contains one of the best collections of Masonic literature in the 
world. The city has two well-equipped hospitals, a home for 
aged women, a home for the friendless, and four parks. The 
grounds of the Cedar Rapids country club comprise 180 acres. 
Cedar Rapids is in a rich agricultural country. The name of 
the city was suggested from the rapids in the river, which afford 
abundant water power and have enabled the city to take first 
rank in Iowa (1905) as a manufacturing centre. From 1900 to 
1905 there was an increase in the value of its manufactured 
products from $11,135,435 to $16,279,706, or 46*2 %. More than 
one-fourth of the value of its manuketures is in Quaker Oats 
and other food preparations ; among those of less importance 
are lumber and planing -mill products, foundry and machine- 
shop products, furniture, patent medicines, pumps, carriages and 
waggons, packed meats and agricultural implements. Cedar 
Rapids has also a large grain trade and a large jobbing business, 
especially in dry goods, millinery, groceries, paper and drugs. 
At Cedar Rapids are Coe College (co-educational ; PresbyterianV 
which grew out of the Cedar Rapids Collegiate Institute (1851), 
was named in honour of Daniel Coe, a benefactor, and was 
chartered under its present name and opened in 1881 ; the 
Interstate Correspondence schools, and the Cedar Rapids 
business college. The first settlers came in 1838 ; but the city’s 
early growth was slow, and it was not incorporated until 1856. 
It has been governed by commission since 1908. 

OBFALU (anc. Cephahedium), a seaport and episcopal sw 
of the province of Palermo, Sicily, 42 m. E. of Palermo by rail. 
Pop. (1901) 13,273. The ancient town (of Sicel origin, probably, 
despite its Greek name) takes its name froin the ^adlrad 
(kc^A.i}, head) upon which it stood (1233 ft.) ; its fortifications 
extended to the shore, on the side where the modem town now is, 
in tfie form of two long walls protecting the port. There are 
remains of a wall of massive rectangular blocks of stone at the 
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modem Porta Garibaldi on the south. It does not appear in 
history before 396 BiC., and seems to have owed its importance 
mainly to its naturally strong position. The only ancient remains 
on the mountain are those of a small building in good polygonal 
work (a style of construction very rare in Sicily), consisting of 
a passage on each side of which a chamber opens. The doorways 
are of foiely-cut stone, and of Greek type, and the date, though 
uncertain, cannot, from the careful jointing of the blocks, be very 
early. On the summit of the promontory are extensive remains 
of a Saracenic castle. The new town was founded at the foot of 
the mountain, by the shore, by Roger II. in 1131, and the 
cathedral was begun in the same year. The exterior is well 
preserved, and is largely decorated with interlacing pointed 
arches ; the windows also are pointed. On each side of the 
facade is a massive tower of four storeys. The round-headed 
Norman portal is worthy of note. The interior was restored in 
*559> though the pointed arches of the nave, borne by ancient 
granite columns, are still visible : and the only mosaics preserved 
are those of the apse and the last bay of^the choir ; they are 
remarkably fine specimens of the art of the period (1148) and, 
though restored in 1859-1862, have suffered much less than those 
at Palermo and Monreale from the process. The figure of the 
Saviour is especially fine. The groined vaulting of the roof is visible 
in the choir and the right transept, while the rest of the church 
has a wooden roof. Fine cloisters, coeval with the cathedral, 
adjoin it. (See G. Hubbard in Journal of the RJ.B.A, xv. 333 
sqq., iqoSp The harbour is comparatively small. (T. As.) 

GEHEOfN, a town of south-eastern Spain, in the province of 
Murcia, on the right bank of the river Caravaca, a small tributary 
of the Segura. Pop. (1900) 11,601. Cehegin has a thriving 
trade in farm produce, especially wine, olive oil and hemp ; and 
various kinds of marble are obtained from quarries near the town. 
Some of the older houses, however, as well as the parish church 
and the convent of San Francisco, which still has well-defined 
Roman inscriptions on its walls, are built of stone from the ruins 
of Begastri, a Roman colony which stood on a small adjacent 
hill known as the Cal)ecico de Roenas. The name Cehegin is 
sometimes connected by Spanish antiquaries with that of the 
Zenaga, Senhaja or Senajeh, a North African tribe, which invaded 
Spain in the II th century. 

CEILING (from a verb “ to ceil,’^ i,e, to line or cover ; of 
disputed etymology, but apparently connected with Fr. del, 
Lat. caelum, sky), in architecture, the upper covering of a church, 
hall or room. Ceilings are now usually formed of plaster, but 
in former times they were commonly either boarded (of which 
St Albans cathedral is perhaps the earliest example), or showed 
the beams and joists, which in England were moulded and 
carved, and in France and Italy were richly painted and gilded. 
Sometimes the ceilings were horizontal, sometimes canted on 
two sides, and sometimes they take the form of a barrel-vault. 
Ribs are sometimes planted on the boarding to divide up the 
surface, and their intersections are enriched with bosses. About 
the middle of the i6th century the ceilings were formed in 
plaster with projecting ribs, interlaced ornament and pendants, 
and the characteristics of the Elizabethan style. At Bramall 
Hall, Broughton Castle, Hatfield, Knowle, Sizergh and Levens 
in Westmorland, and Dorfold in Cheshire, are numerous 
examples, some with pendants. In Italy, at the same period, 
the plaster ceilings were based on the forms taken by vaulting ; 
they were of infinite variety and were richly decorated with sunk 
panels containing the Roman conventional foliage. Raphael, 
about 1520, repr^uced in the Vatican some of the stucco-duro 
ornament which he had studied in the Golden House of Nero, 
excavated under his directions. Later, about the middle of the 
i6th century, great coves were formed round the room, which 
were decorated with cartouches and figures in relief, garlands 
and swags. The great halls of the Ducal Palace at Venice and 
the galleries of the Pitti Palace at Florence were ceiled in this 
way. These coved ceilings were introduced into England in the 
imddle of the 17th century. In Holyrood Palace at Edinburgh 
a fine ceiling of 1671, with figures (probably executed 
hy MUan craftsmen) and flor^ wreaths. 


At Coleshill, Berkshire, a ceiling by Inigo Jones (1650) shows a 
t3rpe which b^me more or less universal for a century, vis. 
deeply sunk panels with modillions round, and bands mi^ed 
with foliage, fhiit, &c., in bold relief. Wren, Nicholas Hawks- 
moor, James Gibbs, John Webb and other architects continued 
on the same lines, and in 1760 Robert Adam introduced his type 
of ceiling, sometimes horizontal, and sometimes segmental, in 
which panels are suggested only, with slight^oj:ecting lines and 
rings of leaves, swags and arabesque work, which, like Raphael’s, 
was found on the ceilings of the Roman tombs and baths in 
Rome and Pompeii. George Richardson followed with similar 
work, and Sir W. Chambers, in the rooms originally occupied by 
the Royal Academy and the learned societies m Somerset House, 
designed many admirable ceilings. The moulds of all the orna- 
mental devices of Robert Adam are preserved and are still 
utilized for many modem ceilings. (R. P. S.) 

OEILLIER, REMY (1688-1761), Benedictine monk of the 
Lorraine congregation of St Vannes. He was the compiler of an 
immense Patrology, Histoire ginirale des auteurs sacris et 
ecclisiastiques (23 vols., Paris, 1729-1763), being a history and 
analysis of the writings of all the ecclesiastical writers of the first 
thirteen centuries. He put infinite trouble and time into the 
work, and many portions of it are exceedingly well done. A later 
and improved edition was produced in Paris, 1858, in 14 vols. 
Ceillier’s other work, Apologie de la morale des '^res de Veglise 
(Paris, 1718), also won some celebrity. 

CELAENAE, an ancient city of Phrygia, situated on the 
great trade route to the East. Its acropolis long held out 
against Alexander in 333 and surrendered to him at last by 
arrangement. His successor, Eumenes, made it for some time 
his headquarters, as did Antigonus until 301. From Lysi- 
^ machus it passed to Seleucus, whose son Antiochus, seeing its 
geographical importance, refounded it on a more open site as 
Apamea (^^.v.). West* of the acropolis were the palace of -Xerxes 
and the Agora, in or near which is the cavern whence the Marsyas, 
one of the sources of the Maeander, issues. According to 
Xenophon, Cyrus had a palace and large park full of wild 
animals at Celaenae. 

See G. Weber, Dineir-CeUnes (1892). 

CELANDINE, Chelidonium majus, a member of the poppy 
family, an erect branched herb from i to 2 ft. high with a yellow 
juice, much divided leaves, and yellow flowers nearly an inch 
across, succeeded by a narrow thin pod opening by a pair of 
thin valves, separating upwards. The plant grows in waste 
places and hedgerows, and is probably an escape from cultiva- 
tion. The lesser celandine is a species of Ranunculus {R. Ficaria)^ 
a small low-growing herb with smooth heart-shaped leaves and 
bright yellow flowers about an inch across, borne each on a stout 
stalk springing from a leaf-axil. It flowers in early spring, in 
pastures and waste-places. 

CELANO, a town of the Abruzzi, Italy, in the province of 
Aquila, 73 m. E. of Rome by rail. Pop. (t9oi) 9725* ^ It is finely 
situated on a hill above the Lago Fucino, and is dominated by a 
square castle, with round towers at the angles, erected in its 
present form in 1450. It contains three churches with 13th- 
century fa9ades in the style of those of Aquila. The origin of the 
town goes back to Lombard times. A count of Celano is first 
mentioned in 1178. It was the birthplace of Thomas of Celano, 
the author of the Dies Irae. 

CELEBES,^ one Of the four Great Sunda Islands in the Dutch 
East Indies. Its general outline is extremely irregular, and has 
been compared to that of a starfish with the rays tom off from 
one side, corresponding to the west side of the island. It consists 
of four great peninsulas^ extending from a comparatively small 
nucleus towards the north-east, east, south-east and south, 
and separated by the three large gulfs of Tomini or Gorontalo, 
Tplo or Tomaiki, and Boni. Of these gulfs the first is by far the 
largest, the other tv^o having much wider entrances and not 
extenejing sO far in'^ards. Most important among the sthaUer 
inletl l^e the bays of Amurang, Kwandang Ahd Tontoli on the 

^ The second syllable is accented. 
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north coasts Palos and Pare^Fare on the west^ and Kendari or 
Vosmaer on ^ east. Of the numerous considerable islands 
which lie nortb^eest^ east and south of Celebes (those the 
west coast are few and small), the chief are prolongations of the 
four great peninsulas***the Sangir and TaUut islands off the 
nortb^t, the Banggai and Sula off the east, Wuna and Buton 
off the south-east, aind Saleyer off the south. Including the 
adjacent islands, the area of Celebes is estimated at 77,855 
m., and the population at 2,000,000 ; without them the area 
is 69,255 sq. m. and the population 1,250,000. 

The scenery in Celebes is most varied and picturesque. “ No- 
where in the archipelago,” wrote A. R. Wallace, “ have I seen 
such gorges, chasms and precipices as abound in the district 
of Maros ” (in the southern peninsula) ; “ in many parts there 
are vertical or even overhanging precipices five or six hundred 
feet high, yet completely clothed with a tapestry of vegetation.” 
Much of the country, especially round the Gulf of Tolo, is 
covered with primeval forests and thickets, traversed by scarcely 
perceptible paths, or broken with a few clearings and villages. 
A considerable part of the island has been little explored, but 
the general character seems to be mountainous. Well-defined 
ranges prolong themselves through each of the peninsulas, 
rising in many places to a considerable elevation. Naturally 
there are no great river-basins or extensive plains, but one of 
the features of the island is the frequent occurrence, not only 
along the coasts, but at various heights inland, of beautiful 
stretches of level ground often covered with the richest pastures. 
Minahassa, the north-eastern extremity, consists of a plateau 
divided into sections by volcanoes (Klabat, 6620 ft., being the 
highest). Sulphur springs occur here. In the west of the 
northern peninsula the interior consists in part of plateaus of 
considerable extent enclosed by the coast ranges. Near Lake 
Posso, in the centre of the island, the mountains are higher ; 
the Tampiko massif has a height of nearly 5000 ft., the chains 
south and west of the lake have a general altitude of about 5450 
ft., with peaks still loftier. In the southern peninsula two 
chains stretch parallel with the west and east coasts ; the former 
is the higher, with a general altitude of 3200 ft. In the south it 
joins the Pe^ of Bonthain, or Lompo-battang, a great volcanic 
mass 10,088 ft. high. In the east central part of the island the 
mountain Koruve exceeds 10,000 ft., and is supposed to be the 
highest in the island. An alluvial coast plain, 7 to 9 m. wide, 
stretches along the foot of the western chain, and between the 
two chains is the basin of the WalannaS river, draining northward 
into Lake Tempe. Little is known of the orography of the 
eastern peninsula. At the base of the south-eastern there is 
another large lake, Tovieti. In tliis peninsula there are parallel 
ranges on the east and west flanks. The trench between them is 
partly occupied by the vast swamp of Lake Opa, 

The rivers of the narrow mountainous peninsulas form many 
rapids and cataracts ; as the Tondano, draining the lake of the 
same name to the north-west coast of Minahassa at Menado ; 
the Rano-i-Apo, flowing over the plateau of Mongondo to the 
Gulf of Amurang ; the Poigar, issuing from a little -known 
lake of that plateau ; the Lombagin, traversing narrow canons ; 
and the river of Boni, which has its outfall in the plain of Goron- 
talo, neat the mouth of the Bolango or Tapa, the latter connected 
by a canal with the Lake of Limbotto. All these rivers are 
navigable by praus or rafts for only a few miles above the mouth. 
In central Celebes, the Kodina flows into Lake Posso, and the 
Kalaena discharges to the Gulf of Boni ; the Posso, navigable 
by blottos l^csinoes formed of hollowed tree-trunks), is the only 
river flowi^ from the lake to the Gulf of Tomini. The rivers of 
the southern peninsula, owing to the relief of the surface, are 
navigable to a somewhat greater extent. The Walannae flows 
into Lake Tempe, and, continued by the Jenrana (Tienrana). 
which discharges into the Gulf of Boni, is n3,vigable for small 
boats ; the Saoang, with inwy t^uents, flows to the west coast^ 
an^ is navigable py sunpa^. The Jeiiemaja is a broad river, 
navig^e f^irom the mouth. The coasts of Celebes are often 
fertue and, well populated ; but, as $hown by the marine charts, 
many saiqd, mud and stone banks lie near the shore, and con- 
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sequently there are few accessible or natural ports or good 
roadsteads. 

Cee/a^.— The geological observations on Celebes are too scattered 
to reveal its st^cture. The greater part of the island seems to be 
formed of gneiss and other crystalline rocks. These are overlaid 
by conglomerates, limestones and clay slates of very doubtful age, 
the most interesting being a radiolarian clay which occurs oh the 
south side of the Matinang Mountains, at the nortli end of Lake 
Posso. &c. ; it may correspond with the radiolarian clierts of Borneo. 
Tertiary beds are found, especially near the coast. The Eocene 
includes a series of sandstones and marls with lignite, and these are 
overlaid by nummulite limestones. The Miocene contains an 
Orbitoides limestone. Intrusive and volcanic rocks of great variety 
and of various ages occur. Peridotite and gabbro form much of the 
eastern peninsula (Banggai). Leucitc and ncphcline rocks have 
been found in various parts of the island, especially in the south-west. 
In Minahassa. at the northern extremity, there is a large area of 
tuffs and agglomerates consisting chiefly of augite andesite, and 
ill this area there are many recent volcanic cones. Eruptions still 
take place at intervals, but the volcanoes for the most part seem 
to have reached tlie solfataric stage. 

Climate, — ^The climate of the island, everywhere accessible to 
the influence of the sea, is maritime-tropical, the temperature 
ranging generally between 77® and 80® F., the extremes being 
about 90® and 70® F., only on the higher mountains falling 
during the night to 54® or 55® F. The rainfall in the northern 
peninsula (north of the equator) differs from that of the southern ; 
the former has rains (not caused by the monsoon), and of smaller 
amount, 102 in. annually ; the latter has a greater rainfall, 
157 in., brought by the north-western monsoon, and of which the 
west coast receives a much larger share than the east. 

Fauna and Flora, — In spite of its situation in the centre of the 
archipelago, Celebes possesses a fauna of a very distinctive 
kind. The number of species is small, but in many cases they 
are peculiar to tlie island. Of land birds, for example, about 
160 species are known, and of these not less than about 90 arc 
peculiar, the majority of the remainder being Asiatic in distinction 
from Australian! Mammals arc few in species, but remarkable, 
especially Macacus niger, an ape found nowhere else but in 
Bachian ; Anoa *depressicornis, a small ox -like quadruped 
i which inhabits the mountainous districts ; and the babirusa 
or pig-deer of the Malays. Some of the animals are probably 
descendants of specimens introduced by man ; others are allied 
in species, but not identical, with mammals of Java and Borneo ; 
others again, including the three just mentioned, are wholly 
or practically confined to Celebes. There arc no large beasts 
of prey, and neither the elephant, the rhinoceros nor the tapir 
is represented. Wild-buffaloes, swine and goats are pretty 
common; and most of the usual domestic animals are kept. 
The horses are in high repute in the archipelago ; formerly 
about 700 were yearly exported to Java, but the supply has 
considerably diminished. 

The same peculiarity of species holds in regard to the insects 
of the Celebes (so far as they are known) as to the mammals 
and birds. Out of 118 species of butterflies, belongir^ to four 
important classes, no fewer than 86 arc peculiar ; while among 
the rose-chafers or Cetoniinae the same is the case in 19 out of 
30. Equally remarkable with this presence of peculiar species 
is the absence of many kinds that are common in the rest of 
the archipelago ; and these facts have been considered to indicate 
connexion with a larger land-mass at a very distant geological 
epoch, and the subsequent continuous isolation of Celebes. 
This view, however, has been controverted. It is held that in 
the Miocene and Pliocene periods there were land connexions 
with the Philippines, Java and the Moluccas, and through the 
last with Australasian lands to the east and south-east. Migration 
of species took place alo^ these lines in both directions. Those 
immigrants which remained in what is now Celebes may have 
developed new species. Moreover, while Celebes has species 
which are peculiar to itself and one other of the islands just 
mentioned, it has none which it shares exclusively with Borneo, 
and thus importance of the Macassar Strait as a biological 
division is indicated. 

V^etation is extremely rich ; but there are fewer large trees 
than in the other islands of the archipelago. Of plants that 
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furnish food for man the most important are rice, maize and 
millet, coffee, the coco -nut tree, the sago-p)alm, the obi or 
native potato, the breiai-fruit and the tamarind; with lemons, 
oranges, mangosteens, wild-plums, Spanish pepper, beans, 
melons and sugar-cane. The shaddock is to be found only in 
the low^ plains. Indigo, cotton and tobacco are grown ; the 
bamboo and the ratan-palm are common in the woods ; and 
among the larger trees are sandal-wood, ebony, sapan and teak. 
The ^iriyArenga sacchariffra, furnishes gemuti fibres for ropes ; 
its juice is manufactured into sugar and a beverage cdled 
sagueir ; and intoxicating drinks are prepared from several 
other palms. 

Products. — As in natural vegeta- 
tion and fauna, so in cultivated 
products, Celebes, apart from its 
peculiarities, presents the transi- 
tional link between the Asiatic 
and the Australian regions of the 
Malayan province. For example, 
rice is produced here in smaller 
quantity and of inferior quality to that in the western past 
of the archipelago, but superior to that in the eastern section, 
where sago and sorghum form the staple articles of food. The 
products of the forests supply about half the total exports. 
The fisheries include trepang, turtle and pearl oysters. Gold is 
worked under European direction in the district of Gorontalo, 
but with only partial success ; the search for coal in the 
southern peninsula has yielded no satisfactory' results ; tin, iron 
and copper, found in the eastern peninsula and elsewhere, are 
utilized only for native industries. 

Natives. — ^The native population of the island is all of Malayan 
stock. The three most important peoples are the Bugis (q.v.) 
the Macassars and the Mandars. The medley of other Malayan 
tribes, of a more or less savage type, living in the island, are 
known under the collective name of Alfuros (q.v.). The Macassars 
are well-built and muscular, and have in general a dark-brown 
complexion, a broad and expressive face, black and sparkling 
eyes, a high forehead, a flattish nose, a large mouth and long 
black soft hair. The women are sprightly, clever and amiable. 
The men are brave and not treacherous, but ambitious, jealous 
and extremely revengeful. Drunkenness is rare, but they are 
passionate, and running amuck is frequent among them. In all 
sorts of bodily exercises, as swinging, wrestling, dancing, riding 
and hunting, they take great pleasure. Though they call them- 
selves Mahommedans, their religion is largely mingled with 
pagan superstitions ; they worship animals, and a certain divinity 
called Karaeng Lov6, who has power over their fortune and 
health. Except where Dutch influence has made itself felt, 
little attention has been paid by the native races to agriculture ; 
and their manufacturing industries are few and limited. The 
weaving of cotton cloth is principally carried on by women ; 
and the process, at least for the finer description, is tedious in 
the extreme. Tbe houses are built of wood and bamboo ; and 
as the use of diagonal struts is not practised, the walls soon lean 
over from the force of the winds. The Macassar language, 
which belongs to the Malay o- Javanese group, is spoken in many 
parts of the southern peninsula; but it has a much smaller 
area than the Buginese, which is the language of Boni. It is 
deficient in generalizations ; thus, for example, it has words for 
the idea of carrying in the hand, carrying on the head, carrying on 
the shoulder, and so on, but has no word for carrying simply. 
It has adopted a certain number of vocables from Sanskrit, 
Malay, Javanese and Portuguese, but on the whole is remark- 
ably pure, and has undergone comparatively few recent changes. 
It is written in a peculiar character, which has displaced, and 
probably been corrupted from, an old form employed as late as 
the 17 th centiOTglNeither bwrs any trace of derivation from the 
Sanskrit The priests affect the use of the Arabic 

lettadr.^^WvliKiture is poor, and consists largely of romantic 
and rdigious treatises from the Arabic. 
Of n# 9 etr original pieces the most important are the early 
histories of Goa, Tello and some other states of Celebes, and 


tht Rapof^y Or collection of the decrees and makitns of die old 
princes and sages. ^The more modern productions are letters, 
laws and poems, many of the last of considerable beauty. 

Divisions, Towns, PopM/ofian.-— -Celebes is divided by .the 
Dutch, for administrative purposes, into the government of 
Celebes with dependencies (south-eastern asid southern penmsulas 
and all west coast), and the residency of Menado (north-eastern 
peninsula and coast of Gulf of Tomini). The eastern peninsula 
and coaust of the Gulf of Tolo belong politically to the residency 
of Ternate {q>v.). The following table shows approximately the 
distribution and composition of the population : — 


The Government of Celebes and Dependencies is subdivided into 
the government territory, the vassal states (Boni, q.v., and Ternate), 
and the federal countries. The density of population for the whole 
government is estimated as 3*7 or 4 per sq. m., varying from 2*2 
in the vassal and federated states to 14*7 to 18*4 for Macassar and 
the districts directly governed by the Dutch. The density of 
population in districts outside the influence of European govern- 
ment sinks to I and less per sq. m. As in the case of Minahassa, the 
difference must be explained by physical and moral conditions. Two- 
thirds of the natives live by agriculture, and one-third by trade, 
navigation, shipbuilding and other industries. In agreement with 
these principal occupations, the centres of population are found in 
southern Celebes, on the coast (not in the interior plains or on the 
lake, as in Menado). Palos (3000), with good port ; Pare- Parc, 
connected by road with Lake Tempe ; and Macassar (17.925), the 
seat of the governor and the centre of trade for the eastern part of the 
archipelago. On the south coast must also be named Bk>nthain 
(4000) ; on the east coast, Balong-Nipa ; and Buton and Saleyer, 
seats of administration and ports of call on the island groups of the 
same names. 

The Residency of Menado comprises three districts : Minahassa, 
the little states along the north coast west of Minahassa, and Goron- 
talo, including the other states of the northern peninsula lying 
along the Gulf of Tomini. The density of population being calculated 
at about 2*7 to 3 per sq. m. for Celebes, is i6«2 for Minahassa, but 
only 1*5 to 2 for the Residency of Menado. Centres of population 
in Menado are Amurang (3000), the sCat of a Dutch controller, and 
a calling place for the steamers of the Indian Packet Company ; 
Menado (10,000), the chief town of the residency, the principal 
station of the Dutch missionaries, with a fair amount of trade, but 
an unsafe roadstead ; Tondano (12,000), near the lake and river of 
the same name, at an altitude Of nearly 2000 ft., and one of the chief 
centres ; Gorontalo, one of the most imjwrtant towns of Celebes, 
carrying on direct trade with Singapore and Europe. All the other 
coast places have some importance as chief villages of the little 
states and as ports of call for the vessels of the steam packet com- 
pany, but have only from 500 to 1000 inhabitants. 

History. — Celebes was first discovered by the Portuguese in 
the early part of the i6th century^ the exact date assigned by 
some authorities being 1512. The name is not used by the 
natives, and is apparently of foreign origin, but has been variously 
derived, e.g. from the mountain of Klabat or Kalabat, or from 
Seli Besi, an iron kris carried by the natives, of whom those who 
were first asked for the name of the island were conceived, 
according to this theory, to have misunderstood their questioners. 
At the time of the Portuguese discovery, the Macassars were the 
most powerful people in the island, having successfully defended 
themselves against the king of the Moluccas and the sultan of 
Ternate. In 1609 the British attempted to gain a footing. 
At what time the Dutch first arrived is not certainly known, 
but it was probably in the end of the i6th or beginni^ of the 
17th century, since in 1607 they formed a connexioxl with 
Macassar. In 16 ii the Dutch East Indian Company obtained 
the monopoly of triule on the island of Buton ; and in 1618 an 
insurrection in Macassar gave them etn opportprii^ of obtaining 
a definite establishment there. In 1660 the kii^dom was sub- 
j^l^edj^ but in 1666 the war broke out anew. It was brought 
t^Brena in the following year, and the treaty bf Bonga or Banga 
vSlrzigned, by which the Dutch were recognized as protectol^. 


Government of Celebes 
and Dependencies . 
Residency of Menado — 
Minahassa 
Gorontalo 


Europeans. 

Chinese, j 

Arabs. 

Other; 

Oriental 

Foreigners. 

Natives. 

Total. 

1414 
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534 

54 

409.739 

415.499 

836 

115 

3574 

505 

286 

133 

16 

j 430,941 

436,406 




In 1683 the north-eastern part of the island was conquered by 
Robert Paddenburg and placed under the command of the 
governor of the Moluccas. In 1703 a fort was erected at Menado. 
The kingdom pf Boni was successfully attacked in 1834, and in 
August of that year the Bonga treaty was renewed in a greatly 
modified form. Since then the principal military event is the 
Boni insurrection which was quelled in 1859, but this was far 
from pacifyi^ the country .permanently. A series of revolts 
of various chiefs in 1905-6 was not arrested without considerable 
fighting, but after this the whole island was brought under 
Dutch authority, even where native rule survived. 

B1BX.10GRAPHY. — In P. J. Veth's Woordenboek van Nederlandsch 
Indie there will be found an extensive bibliography of Celebes 
drawn up by H. C. Millies. For additional bibliography and data 
for the island and its population, see C. M. Kan, “ Celebes,*’ in the 
Encyclopaedic van Nederlandsch Indie, ed. by P. A. van der Lith and 
A. H. Spaan (The Hague, 1895), dec., vol. i. p. 314. See P. and 
F. Sarasin (who have carried out extensive explorations in the 
island), “ Berichte aus Celebes." Zeitschr. der Ges. /. Erdk. xxix. 
351 ; Entwurf einer geographisch-geologischen Beschreibung der Insel 
Celebes (Wiesbaden, 1901); Reisen in Celebes, iSgj-rSgd, roo2~iQoj^ 
(Wiesbaden, 1905) ; Versuch einer Anthropologic der Insel Celebes 
(Wiesbaden, 1906) ; C. van dor Hart, Reize rondon het Eiland 
Celebes (The Hague, 1853) ; Capt. R. Mundy, Narrative of Events 
in Borneo and Cdebes (London, 1848) ; P. J. Veth, Een Nederlandsch 
reiziger op Zuid Celebes (Amsterdam, 1875) ; J. G. F. Riedel, Het 
landschap Boeool, Noord Selebes (1872); and "Die Landschaften 
Holontalo, Limocto," &c., in Zeitschr. fUr Ethnologic (1871) ; 11. 
Bucking, "Bcitrage zur Geologic von Celebes," Samml. geol. Reichs- 
mus. Leiden, vol. vii. pp. 29-205 (1902), pp, 221-224 (I904) ; and 
various article.s in Tijdschrift v, h. A ardrijkshundig Genootschap and 
Tijdsch. V, h. Batavian. Gen. 

CEfLEiRY {Apiurn graveolens)^ a biennial plant belonging to the 
natural order Umbelliferae, which, in its wild state, occurs in 
England by the sides of ditches and in marshy places, especially 
near the sea, producing a furrowed stalk and compound leaves 
with wedge-shaped leaflets, the whole plant having a coarse, 
rank taste and a peculiar smell. It is also widely distributed in 
the north temperate region of the Old World. By cultivation and 
blanching the stalks lose their acrid qualities and assume the 
mild sweetish aromatic taste peculiar to celery as a salad plant. 
The plants are raised from seed, sown either in a hot bed or in 
the open garden, according to the season of the year, and after 
one or two thinnings out and transplantings, they are, on attain- 
ing a height of 6 or 8 in., planted out in deep trenches for con- 
venience of blanching, which is effected by earthing up and so 
excluding the stems from the influence of light. A large number 
of varieties are cultivated by gardeners, which are ranged under 
two classes, white and red, — the white varieties being generally 
the best flavoured and most crisp and tender. As a salad plant, 
celery, especially if at all “ stringy,” is difficult of digestion. Both 
blanched and green it is stewed and used in soups, the seeds also 
being used as a flavouring ingredient. In the south of Europe 
celery is seldom blanched, but is much used in its natural 
condition. 

Celertac, or turnip-rooted celery {Apium graveoUfis var. 
rapaceum), is a variety cultivated more on account of its roots 
than for the stalks, although both are edible and are used for 
salads and in soups. It is chiefly grown in the north of Europe. 
As the tops are not required, trenching is unnecessary, otherwise 
the cultivation is the same as for celery. 

C&ESTE, MADAME (1815-1882), French dancer and actress, 
was bom in Paris on the x6th of August 1815. As a little girl 
she was a pupil in the ballet class at the Op^ra. When fifteen, 
she had an offer from the United States, and made her d^but at 
the Bowery theatre, New York. Returning to England, she 
appeared at Liverpool as Fenella in Masaniello, and also in London 
(1831). In 1834 she aroused such enthusiasm in America that 
her admirers c^ied her on their shoulders and took the horses 
out of her carriage in order to pull it themselves. It is even said 
that President Jackson introduced her to his cabinet as an 
adopted citizen of the Union. Having made a large fortune, she 
returned to England in 1837. She now gave up dancing, and 
appeared as an actress, first at Druiy Lane and then at the 
Haymarket. In 1844 she joined Benjamin Webster in the manage- 
ment of the Adelphi, and afterwards took the sole management 
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of the Lyceum till i86x. She made a third visit to the United 
States from 1865 to 1868, and retired in 1870. Her favourite 
part was. Miami in Buckstone's Green Bushes, She died in Paris 
on the i3th of February 1882. 

GELESTINA9 LA» the popular alternative title attached from 
1519 (or earlier) to the anonymous Comedia de Caliste y Melibea, 
a Spanish novel in dialogue which was celebrated throughout 
Europe during the i6th century. In the two earliest known 
editions (Burgos, 1499, and Seville, 1501) the Comedia consists 
of sixteen acts ; the reprints issued after 1501 are entitled 
Tragicomedia de Calisto y Melibea^ and contain twenty-one acts. 
Three of these reprints include a twenty-second act which is 
admittedly spurious, and the authenticity of Acts xvii.-xxi. is 
disputed. The authorship of the Celestina and the date of its 
composition are doubtful. An anonymous prefatory letter in 
the editions subsequent to 1501 attributes the book to Juan de 
Mena or Rodrigo Cota, but this ascription is universally rejected. 
The prevailing opinion is that the author of the twenty-one acts 
was Fernando de Rojas, apparently a Spanish Jew resident at 
the Puebla de Montalban in the province of Toledo ; R. Foulche- 
Delbose, however, maintains that the original sixteen acts are 
by an unknown writer who had no part in the five supplementary 
acts. Some scholars give 1483 as the date of composition ; 
others hold that the book was written in 1497. These questions 
are still unsettled. Though profoundly original in treatment, 
the Celestina has points of analogy with the work of earlier 
writers, such as Juan Ruiz {q.v.)y the archpriest of Hita ; his 
rapid sketches of Trota-conventas, Mel6n and Endrina no doubt 
suggested the finished portraits of Celestina, Calisto and Melibea, 
and the closing scene in the Celestina recalls the suicide in Diego 
Fernandez de San Pedro’s Cdrcel de Amor, Allowing for these 
and other debts of the same kind, it cannot be denied that the 
Celestina excels all earlier Spanish works in tragic force, in im- 
pressive conception, and in the realistic rendering of characters 
drawn from all classes of society. It passed through innumerable 
editions in Spain, and was the first Spanish book to find accept- 
ance throughout western Europe. At least twenty works by 
well-known Spanish authors are derived from it ; it was adapted 
for the English stage as early as 1 525"! 530, and was translated 
into Italian (1505), French (1527) and other European languages. 
A Latin version by Caspar Barth was issued under the title of 
Pornoboscodidascalus latinus (1624) with all the critical apparatus 
of a recognized classic. James Mabbe’s English rendering (1631) 
is one of the best translations ever published. The original 
edition of 1499 has been reprinted by R. Foulch6-Delbose in the 
Bibliotheca Hispamca (igoi), vol. xii. 

Bibliography. - “ R. Foulche-Dulbose, " Ob.servations sur la C61es- 
tine" in the Revue hispanique (Pari.s, 1900), vol. vii. pp. 28-80 and 
(Paris, 1902) vol. ix. pp. 171-199; K. Haenler, " Bemerkungen zur 
Celestina " in the Revue hispanique (Paris, 1902), vol. ix. pp. 139-170 ; 
and M. Men^ndez y Pelayo’s introduction to the Celestina (Vigo, 
1899-1900). (J. F.-K.) 

CELESTINE (Caelestinus), the name of five popes. 

Celestine I., pope from 422 to 432. At his accession the 
dissensions caused by the faction of Eulalius (see Boniface I.) 
had not yet abated. He, however, triumphed over them, and 
his episcopate was peaceful. When the doctrines of Nestorius 
were denounced to him, he instructed Cyril, bishop of Alexandria, 
to follow up the matter. The emperor Theodosius II. convoked 
an ecumenical council at Ephesus, to which Celestine sent his 
legates. He had some difficulties with the bishops in Africa on 
the question of appeals to Rome, and with the bishops of Prov- 
ence with regard to the doctrines of St Augustine. To expedite 
the extirpation of Pelagianism, he sent to Britain a deacon called 
Palladius, at whose instigation St Germanus of Auxerre crossed 
the English Channel, as delegate of the pope and bishops of Gaul, 
to inculcate orthodox principles upon the clergy of Britain. He 
also commissioned Pedladius to preach the gospel in Ireland, 
which was beginning to rally to Christianity. Cel^tine wm the 
first pope who is known to have taken a direct interest iti the 
churches of Britain and Ireland. (L. D.*) 

Celestine II., pope in 1143-1144* Guido of Cittk di Castello 
(Tifemo), bom of noble Tuscan family, able and learned, studied 
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under Abelard and became a cardinal priest. Elected the suc- 
cessor of Innocent II. on the a6th of September 1143, 
on the 8th of March following. He removed the interdict which 
Innocent had employed against Louis VII. of France. At the 
time of his death he was on the verge of a controversy with 
Roger of Sicily. 

Scfe A. Certini, Vita (FoUgno, 1716) ; M. Bouquet, Recueil des 
histoHms des Gaules (Paris, 1738 fi.), tome 15, 408-411 ; Migne, 
Patrologiae cursus completus, 179, 765-820; P. Jaff6. Regesta Pontifi- 
cum Romanorum, 2 nd cd. vol. ii. (Lipsiae, 1888), i ff. ; Wetzer und 
Welte, Kifchenlexikon, 2nd ed. vol. iii. (Freiburg, 1884), 578 ff, ; 
Herzog-Hauck, RealencyklopOdie, 3rd ed. vol. iv. (Leipzig', i8q8), 
201. 

Cblestine III. (Giacinto Bobo), pope from 1191 to 1198, was 
cardinal deacon of Santa Maria in Cosmedin as early as 1144, and 
had reached the age of eighty-five when chosen on the 30th of 
March 1191 to succeed Clement III. The first pope of the house 
of the Orsini, his policy was marked by mildness and indecision. 
Henry VI. of Germany at once forced the pontiff to crown him 
emperor, and three or four years later took possession of the 
Norman kingdom of Sicily ; he refused tribute and the oath of 
allegiance, and even appointed bishops subject to his own juris- 
diction ; moreover, he gave his brother in fief the estates which 
had belonged to the countess Matilda of Tuscany. Celestine did 
not dare so much as to threaten him with excommunication. 
It was Cclestine's purpose to lay Pmgland under the interdict ; 
but Prince John and the barons still refused to recognize the 
papal legate, the bishop of Ely. Richard I. had been set free 
before the dilatory pope put Leopold of Austria under the ban. 
In his last sickness Celestine wished to resign his office, but the 
cardinals protested. Death released him from liis perplexities 
on the 8th of January 1198. 

See “ Epistolae Coelestini III. Papae,” in M. Bouquet, Receuil 
des historiens des Gaules et de la Prance, tome 19 (Pans, 1738 tf.) ; 
J. P. Migne, Patrologiae cursus completus, tome 206 (Paris, 
1855), ff. ; further sources in Neues Arckiv fUr die dltere 
deuische Geschichtskunde, 2. 218; 11. 308 f. ; 12. 411-414; P. Jaffe, 
Regesta Pontificum Romanorum, vol. ii. (2nd ed., Leipzig, 1888), 
577 ff- (VV. W. R.'*') 

Celestine IV. (Godfrey Castiglione), pope in 1241, son of a 
sister of Urban III. (1185-1187), was archpriest and chancellor 
at Milan. After Urban’s death he entered the Cistercian monas- 
tery at Hautecombe in Savoy. In 1227 Gregory IX. created him 
cardinal priest of St Mark’s, and in 1233 ii^ade him cardinal bishop 
of Sabina. Elected to succeed Gregory on the 25th of October 
1241, he died on the loth of November, before consecration, and 
was buried in St Peter’s. 

See A. Potthast, Regesta Pontificum Romanorum, vol. i. (Berlin, 
1874). 940 f- 

Celestine V. (St Peter Celestine), pope in 1294, was born of 
poor parents at Isernia about 1215, and early entered the 
Benedictine order. Living as a hermit on Monte Morrone 
near Sulmone in the Abruzzi, he attracted other ascetics about 
him and organized them into a congregation of the Benedictines 
which was later called the Celestines (^.«/.). The assistance of a 
vicar enabled him to escape from the growing administrative 
cares and devote himself solely to asceticism, apparently the 
only field of human activity in which he excelled. His Opuscula, 
published by Telera at Naples in 1640, are probably not genuine ; 
he was indoc tus libris. A fight between the Colonna and the 
Orsini, as well as hopeless dissensions among the cardinals, 
prevented a papal election for two years and tliree months after 
the death of Nicholas IV. Charles II. of Naples, needing a pope 
in order that he might regain Sicily, brought about a conclave. 
As the election of any cardinal seemed impossible, on the 5th of 
July 1294 the Sacred College united on Pietro di Morrone ; the 
cardinals expected to rule in the name of the celebrated but 
incapable ascetic. Apocalyptic notions then current doubtless 
aided his election, for Joachim of Floris and his school looked to 
monasticism to furnish deliverance to the church and to the 
world. Multitudes came to Celestine’s coronation at Aquila, 
and he began his reign the idol of visionaries, of extremists and 
of the p«^ulace. But the pope was in the power of Charles II. 
of Naples, ^aad became his tool against Aragon. The king’s son 
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Louis, a layman of twenty-one, was made archbishop of Lyons. 
The cardinals, scarcely consulted at all, were discontented. 
The pope, who wanted more time for his devotions, offered to 
leave three cardinals in charge of affairs ; but bis proposition 
was rejected. He then wished to abdicate, and at length Bene- 
detto Gaetano, destined to succeed him as Boniface VIII., 
removed all scruples against this unheard-of procedure by finding 
a precedent in the case of Clement I. Celestine abdicated on the 
13th of December 1294. There is no sufficient ground for finding 
an allusion to this act in the noted line of Dante, “ Che fece per 
viltate il gran rifiuto ” (“ who made from cowardice the great 
refusal,” Inferno, 3, 60). Boniface at length put him in prison 
for safe keeping ; he died in a monastic cell in the castle of 
Fumone near Anagni on the 19th of May 1 296. He was canonized 
by Clement V. in 1313. 

See Wetzer und Welte and Herzog-Hauck (with excellent biblio- 
graphy) as above ; Jean Aurelien, Superieur de la Congr^ation 
des C^lestins, La Vie admirable de , . . Saint Pierre CHestin (Bar-le- 
Duc, 1873) ; H. Finke, Aus den Tagen Bonifaz VI IL (Munster, 
1902), pp. 24-43. (W. w. R.*) 

CELESTINE, or Celestite, a name applied to native strontium 
sulphate (SrS04), having been suggested by the celestial blue 
colour which it occasionally presents. This colour has been 
referred to a trace of iron phosphate, but in some cases such an 
explanation appears doubtful. The mineral is usually colourless, 
or has only a delicate shade of blue. Celestine crystdlizes in the 
orthorhombic system, being isomorphous with barytes {q-v,). 
The angle between the prism faces is 76® 17'. The cleavage is 
perfect parallel to the basal pinacoid, and less marked parallel to 
the prism. Although celestine much resembles barytes in its 
physical properties, having for example the same degree of hard- 
ne.ss (3), it is less dense, its specific gravity being 3*9. Celestine 
is a loss abundant mineral than barytes. It is, however, much 
more soluble, and occurs frequently in mineral waters. W. W. 
Stoddart showed that many plants growing on Keuper marls 
containing celestme near Bristol appropriated the strontium 
salt, and the metal could be detected spectroscopically in their 
ashes. 

Celestine occurs in the Triassic rocks of Britain, especially in 
veins and geodes in the Keuper marl in the neighbourhood of 
Bristol. At Wickwar and Yate in Gloucestershire it is worked for 
industrial purposes. Colourless crystals, of great beauty, occur in 
association with calcite and native sulphur in the sulphur deposits 
of Sicily, as at Girgenti. Fine blue crystals are yielded by the 
copper mines of Herrengrund, in Hungary ; a dark blue fibrous 
form is known from Jena ; and small crystals occur in flint at 
Meudon near Paris. Very large tabular crystals are found in 
limestone on Strontian Island in Lake Erie ; and a blue fibrous 
variety from near Frankstown, Blair Co., Penn., is notable as 
having been the original celestine on which the species was 
founded by A. G. Werner in 1798. 

Celestine is much used for the preparation of strontium 
hydrate, which is employed in refining beetroot sugar in Germany. 
The mineral is used also as a source of various salts of strontium 
such as the nitrate, which finds application in pyrotechny for the 
production of red fire. (F. W. R.*) 

CELESTINES, a religious order founded about 1260 by Peter 
of Morrone, afterwards Pope Celestine V. (1294). It was an 
attempt to unite the eremitical and cenobitical modes of life. 
Peter’s first disciples lived as hermits on Mount Majella in the 
Abruzzi. The Benedictine rule was taken as the basis of the 
life, but was supplemented by regulations notably increasing 
the austerities practised. The form of government was borrowed 
largely from those prevailing in the mendicant orders. Indeed, 
though the Celestines are reckoned as a branch of the Benedic- 
tines, there is little in common between them. For ail that, 
St Celestine, during his brief tenure of the papacy^ tried to 
spread his ideas among the Benedictines, and induced the monks 
oi Monte Cassino to adopt his idea of the monastic life instead of 
St Benedict’s ; for this purpose fifty Celestine ifionks were intro- 
duced. into Monte Cassino, but on Celestine’s abdication of the 
papac^ the project fortunately was at once abandoned. During 
the founder’s lifetime the or^r spread rapidly, and eventually 
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thm were about 150 monasteries in Italy, and others in France, 
Bohemia and the Netherlands. The French houses, twenty-one 
in number, formed a separate congregation, the head-house being 
in Paris. The French Revolution and those of the 19th century 
destroyed their houses, and the Celestine order seems no longer 
to exist. 

Peter of Morrone was in close contact with the . Franciscan 
Spirituals of the extreme type (see Franciscans), and he 
endeavoured to form an amalgamation between them and his 
hermits, under the title “ Poor Hermits of Celestine.^’ On his 
abdication the amalgamation was dissolved, and the Franciscan 
element fled to the East and was finally suppressed by Boniface 
VIII. and compelled to re-enter the Franciscan order. The 
habit of the Celestines was black. 

See Helyot, Histoire des ordres religieux (1792), vi. c, 23 ; Max 
Heimbuchcr, Orden und Kongregationen (1896). i. § 22, p. 134; the 
art. Cdlestiner " in Wetzer und Welte, Kirchenlexicon (cd. 2), and 
Herzog-IIauck, Realencyklopddie (ed. 3). (E. C. B.) 

CELIBACY (Lat. caelibatusy from caelehs, unmarried), the state 
of l)eing unmarried, a term now commonly used in the sense of 
complete abstinence from marriage ; it originally included the 
state of widowhood also, and any one was strictly a caelebs 
who had no existing spouse. Physicians and physiologists have 
frequently discussed celibacy from their professional point of 
view ; but it will be sufficient to note here the results of statistical 
inquiries. It has been established by the calculations of actuaries 
that married persons — women in a considerable, but men in a 
much greater degree — have at all periods of life a greater prob- 
ability of living than the single. From the point of view of public 
utility, the state has sometimes attempted to discourage celibacy. 
The best-known enactment of this kind is that of the emperor 
Augustus, best known as Lex Julia et Papia Poppaea. This 
disabled caelibes from receiving an inheritance unless the testator 
were related to them within the sixth degree ; it limited the 
amount which a wife could take by a husband^s will, or the 
husband by the wife’s, unless they had children ; and preference 
was given to candidates for office in proportion to the number of 
their children.^ Ecclesiastical legislators, on the other hand, 
have frequently favoured the unmarried state ; and celibacy, 
partial or complete, has been more or less stringently enforced 
upon the ministers of different religions ; many instances are 
quoted by H. C. Lea. The be.st-known, of course, are the Roman 
Vestals ; though here even the great honours and privileges 
accorded to these maidens were often insufficient to keep the ranks 
filled. In the East, however, this and other forms of asceticism 
have always flourished more freely ; and the Buddhist monastic 
system is not only far older than that of Christendom, but also 
proportionately more extensive. ^ In early Judaism, chastity 
was indeed enjoined upon the priests at certain solemn seasons ; 
but there was no attempt to enforce celibacy upon the sacerdotal 
caste. On the contrary, all priests were the sons of priests, 
and the case of Elizabeth shows that here, as throughout the 
Jewish people, barrenness was considered a disgrace. But 
Alexander’s conquests brought the Jews into contact with 
Hindu and Greek mysticism ; and this probably explains the 
growth of the ascetic Essenes some two centuries before the 
Christian era. The adherents of this sect, unlike the Pharisees 
apd Sadducees, were never denounced by Christ, who seems on 
the contrary to have had real sympathy with the voluntary 
celibacy of an exceptional few (Matt. x. 12). St Paul’s utterances 
on this subject, though they ^o somewhat further, amount only 
to the assertion that a sttuggling missionary body will find more 
freedom in its work in the absence of wives and children. At 
the same time, St Paul claimed emphatically for himself and the 
other apostles the right of leading about a wife ; and he names 

1 W. Smith, Diet of Greek and Roman Antiquities {$rd ed,), vol. ii. 
p. 44. 

*•* In the 14th century, the city of Ilchi, in Chinese Tartary, pos- 
sessed I4 monasteries, averaging 5000 devotees in each ; while in 
Tibet, at the present time, mre are in the vicinity of Lhassa 12 
great monasteries, containing a population of 18,500 lamas. In 
Ladak the proportion of lamas to the laity is as i to 13, in Spiti 
I to 7, and in Burmah 1 to 30 ” (Lea t 103). : . 
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among the clualifications for a bishop, an elder and a deacon, 
that he should be the husband of one wife.” Indeed it was 
freely admitted by the most learned men of the middle ages and 
Renaissance that celibacy had been no rule of the apostolic 
church ; and, though writers of ability have attempted to main- 
tain the contrary even in modern times, their contentions are 
unhesitatingly rejected by the latest Roman Catholic authority.® 

The gradual growth of clerical celibacy, first as a custom and 
then as a rule of discipline, can be traced clearly enough even 
through the scanty records of the first few centuries. The most 
ascetic Christians began to question the legality of second 
marriages on the part of either sex, as even paganism had often 
reprobated second marriages of women. Though these extremists 
were presently branded as heretics for their eccentric ultra- 
ascetic tenets (Montanists, Cathari), yet as early as Tertullian’s 
time (e* a.d. 220) the right of second marriages was theoretically 
denied to the priesthood. This was logically followed by a 
revival of the old Levitical rule which required that priests should 
marry none but virgins (Lev. xxi. 7, 13). Both these rules, how- 
ever, proved difficult of enforcement and seem to have rested only 
on a vague basis of public opinion ; twice-married men (digam) 
were admitted to the priesthood by Pope Calixtus I. (219-222), 
and even as late as the beginning of the 5th century we find 
husbands of widows consecrated to the episcopate. The so- 
called Apostolical Constitutions and Canons, the latter of which 
were compiled in the 4th century, give us the first clear and 
fairly general rules on the subject. Here we find bishops and 
priests allowed to retain the wives whom they may have had 
before ordination, hut not to marry in orders ; the lower grades, 
deacons, subdeacons, &c., allowed to marry after entering the 
church ; but all were to be husbands of but one wife, who must be 
neither a widow, a divorced woman nor a concubine ” (Lea i. 28). 
Many causes, however, were already at work to carry public 
feeling beyond this stage. Quite apart from the few enthusiasts 
who would have given a literal interpretation to the text in Matt, 
xix. 12, vows of virginity became more and more frequent as the 
virtue itself was lauded by ecclesiastical writers in language 
of increasing fervour. These vows were at first purely voluntary 
and temporary ; but public opinion naturally grew less and 
less tolerant of those who, having once formed and published 
so solemn a resolution, broke it afterwards. Again, not only was 
the church doctrine itself more or less consciously influenced by 
the Manichaean tenet of the diabolical origin of all matter, includ- 
ing the human body, but churchmen were also naturally tempted 
to compete in asceticism with the many heretics who held this 
tenet, and whose abstinence brought them so much popular 
consideration. Moreover, in proportion as the clergy, no longer 
mere ringleaders of a despised and p>ersecuted sect, became 
beneficiaries and administrators of rich endowments — and this 
at a time when the external safeguards against embezzlement 
were comparatively weak — ^a strong feeling grew up amon^ the 
laity that church revenues should not go to support the pnest^s 
family.^ Lastly, such partial attempts as we have already 
described to enforce upon the clergy a special rule of continence, 
by their very failure, suggested more heroic measures. Therefore, 
side by side with the evidence for difficult enforcement of the 
old rules, we find an equally constant series of new and more 
stringent enactments. 

The first church council which definitely forbade marri^e 
to , the higher clergy waa the local Spanish synod of Elvira 
(a.d. 305). A similar interpretation has sometimes been claimed 
for the third canon of that generd council of Nicaea to which we 

* I Cor. vii. 25 sq., ix. 5 ; i Tim. iii. 2, ii, 12 ; Titus i. 6; E. 
Vacandard in Diet de Thiot Cath., s.v. *<CeJibat." 

* This was a natural argument for the defenders of clerical celibacy 
even in far later times. St Bonaventura (d. 1274) this very 
strongly : “ For if archbishops and bishops now had children, they 
would rob and plunder all the goods of tne Church so that little or 
nothing wotdd W left for the poor. For since they now heap up 
wealth and enrich nephews removed from them ^ almost mcal- 
cttlable degrees of affinity, what would they do if they had legi- 
timate children ? . . . Therefore the Holy Ghost in His providence 
had^ removed this stumbling-block," &c. Ac. (In Sent lib. iv. 
dist. xxxvii. art. i. quaest. 3). 
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owe the Nicene creed (325), but this is now abandoned by the 
best authorities on all sides. There can be no doubt, however, 
that the 4th century opened a wide breach in this respect between 
the Eastern and Western churches. The modem Greek custom 
is (a) that most candidates for Holy Orders are dismissed from 
the episcopal seminaries shortly before being ordained deacons, 
in order that they may marry (their partners being in fact 
mostly daughters of clergymen), and after their marriage, 
return to the seminaries in order to take the higher orders ; {b) 
that, as priests, they still continue the marriages thus contracted, 
but may not remarry on the death of their wife ; and {c) that the 
Greek bishops, who may not continue their married life, are com- 
monly not chosen out of the ranks of the married secular clergy, 
but from among the monks.** ^ The Eastern Church, therefore, still 
adheres fairly closely to the rules laid down by the Apostolical 
Canons in the 4th century. In the West, however, a decisive 
forward step was taken by Popes Damasus and Siricius during 
the last quarter of that century. The famous decretal of Siricius 
(385) not only enjoined strict celibacy on bishops, priests and 
deacons, but insisted on the instant separation of those who had 
already married, and prescribed the punishment of expulsion 
for disobedience (Siric, Ep, i. c. 7 ; Migne, P.L. xiii. col. 1138). 
Although we find Siricius a year later writing to the African 
Church on this same subject in tones rather of persuasion than 
of command, yet the beginning of compulsory sacerdotal 
celibacy in Western Church may be conveniently dated 
from his decretal of a.d. 385. Leo the Great (d. 461) and 
Gregory the Great (d. 604) further extended the rule of celibacy 
to subdeacons. 

For the next three or four centuries there is little to note but 
the continual evidence of open or secret resisStance to these 
decrees, and the parallel frequency and stringency of ecclesi- 
astical legislation, which by its very monotony bears witness 
to its own want of success. At least seven episcopal constitutions 
of the 8th and 9th centuries forbade the priest to have even his 
mother or his sister in the house.^ Nor did the only difficulty 
lie in such secret breaches of the law ; in many districts the 
priesthood tended to l^ecome a mere hereditary caste, to the dis- 
advantage of church and state alike. In northern and southern 
Italy public clerical marriages were extremely frequent, whether 
with or without regular forms.* The see of Rouen was held for 
more than a century (942-1054) by three successive bishops who 
were family men and two of whom were openly married.^ In 
England St Swithun (d. 862) was married, though very likely by 
special papal dispensation ; and the married clergy were appar- 
ently predominant in Alfred*s time. In spite of Dunstan*s 
reforms at the end of the loth century, the Norman Lanfranc 
found so many wedded priests that he dared not decree their 
separation ; and when his succes.sor St Anselm attempted to go 
further, this seemed a perilous novelty even to so distinguished 
an ecclesiastic as Henry of Huntingdon, who wrote : “ About | 
Michaelmas of this same year (1102) Archbishop Anselm held a | 
council in London, wherein he forbade wives to the English 
priesthood, heretofore not forbidden ; which seemed to some a 
matter of great purity, but to others a perilous thing, lest the 
clergy, in striving after a purity too great for human strength, 
should fall into horrible impurity, to the extreme dishonour of 
the Christian name ’* (lib. vii. ; Migne, P.L. cxcv. col. 944). 
Yet this was at a time when the decisive and continued action of 
two great popes ought to have left no possible doubt as to the 
law of the church. 

The growing tendency of the clergy to look upon their endow- 

^ Hefele, Beitrdge Mur Kirchengesch* u.s.w. i. 139. 

* Sec the quotations in Lea i. 156. These prohibitions were re 
newed in the 13th and 14^ centuries {ibid. i. 4x0). 

* Ratherius. Itinerarium, c. 5 (Migne. P.L. cxxxvi. col. 585). 
Gulielmus Apulns writes of southern Italy in 1059 : In these parts 
priests, deacons and the whole cleigy were publicly married *' 
[De Normanai, lib. ii.). 

4 xi||i|||||P|ttltneray 5 . Rbtomag, EccL Concilia, pp. 56. 65 ; cf. 

on p. 315 of Dr A. Dresdner's KiUtuf^ and Siiien- 
getchiiMkSSiriUUienischen Geistlichkeit im 10. und ri. Jhdt. (Breslau. 
1890). ^ 


ments as hereditary fiefs, their consequent worldliness and (it 
must be added) their vices, aroused the indignation of two 
very remarkable men in the latter half of the nth century. 
St Pietro Damiani (988-1072) was a scholar, hermit and re- 
former, who did more perhaps than any one else to combat the 
open marriages of the clergy. He complained that exhortation 
was wasted even on the bishops, “ l^cause they despair of 
attaining to the pinnacle of chastity, and have no fear of con- 
demnation in open synod for the vice of lechery. ... If this evil 
were secret [he adds], it might perhaps be borne.’* ® His Liber 
Gotnorrhianus, addressed to and approved by St Leo IX., is 
sufficient in itself to explain the vehemence of his crusade, 
though it emphasizes even more strongly the impolicy of pro- 
ceeding more severely against the open marriages of the clergy 
than against concubinage and other less public vices.*^ Damiani 
found a powerful ally in the equally ascetic but far more im- 
perious and statesmanlike Hildebrand, afterwards Pope Gregory 
VII. Under the influence of these two men, five successive 
popes between 1045 and 1073 attempted a radical reform ; 
and when, in this latter year, Hildebrand him.self became pope, 
he took measures so stringent that he has sometimes been 
erroneously represented not merely as the most uncompromising 
champion, but actually as the author of the strict rule of celibacy 
for all clerics in sacred orders. His mind, strongly imbued with 
the theocratic ideal, saw more clearly than any other the enormous 
increase of influence which would accnie to a strictly celibate 
body of clergy, separated by their very ordination from the 
strongest earthly ties ; and no statesman has ever pursued with 
greater energy and resolution a plan once formulated. In order 
to break down the desperate, and in many places organized, 
resistance of the clergy, he did not shrink from the perilous 
course, so contrary to his general policy, of subjecting them to 
the judgment of the laity. Not only were concubinaty priests — 
a term which was now made to include also those who had 
openly married — forbidden to serve at the altar and threatened 
with actual deposition in cases of contumacy, but the laity were 
warned against attending mass said by ^^any priest certainly 
known to keep a mneubine or subintroducta.^^ • 

But these heroic measure.? soon caused serious embarrassment. 
If the laity were to stand aloof from all incontinent priests, 
while (as the most orthodox churchmen constantly complained) 
many priests were still incontinent, then this could only result in 
estranging large bodies of the laity from the sacraments of the 
church. It became necessary, therefore, to soften a policy 
which to the lay mind might imply that the virtue of a sacrament 
was weakened by the vices of its ministers ; and, whereas Peter 
Lombard (d. 1160) concludes that no excommunicated priest 
can effect transubstantiation, St Thomas Aquinas (d. 1274) 
agrees with all the later Schoolmen in granting him that power, 
though to the peril of his own soul.® For, by the last quarter of 
the 13th century, the struggle had entered upon a new phase. 
The severest measures had been tried, especially against the 
priests’ unhappy partners. As early as the council of Augsburg 
(952) these were condemned to be scourged, while Leo II. and 
Urban II., at the councils of Rome and Amalfi (1051, 1089), 

® Opusc. xvii. praef. The saint's -evidence is carefully weighed 
by Dresdner (/.c.), especially on pp. 309. ff. and 321 ff. 

® Even Pope Innocent III. was compelled to decide that priests 
who had kept two or more concubine.s, successively or simultaneously, 
did not thereby incur the disabilities which attended digami^ ; 
or. in other words, that a layman who had contracted two lawful 
marriages and then proceeded to ordination on the death of his 
second wife, could be absolved only by the pope ; whereas the 
concubinary priest, a man branded with simple fornication,'* 
might receive a valid dispensation from his own bishop (Letter to 
archbishop of Lund in 1212. Regest. lib. xvi. ep. rx.8; Migne, 
P.L. eexvi. col. 914). As the great canonist Gratian remarked on 
a similar decretal of Pope Pelagius, " Here is a case where lechery has 
more rights at law than has chastity " (Decret. p. i. dist. xxxiv. 
c. vii. note a). 

7 The actual originator of this policy was Nicholas II., probably 
at Hildebrand's suggestion ; but the decree remained practically 
a dead latter until Gregory's accession, 

* Peter Lombard, Senient, lib, iv^ dist 13 ; Aquinas, Summa 
Theol, pars iii. Q. Ix^iii. art. 7, 9. 
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adjudged them to actual slavery.^ Such enactments natura% 
defeated their own purpose. More was done by the gentler 
missionary zeal of the Franciscans and Dominicans in the early 
13th century ; but St Thomas Aquinas had seen half a century 
of that reform and had recognized its limitations ; he therefore 
attenuated as much as possible the decree of Nidiolas II. His 
contemporary St Bonaventura complained publicly that he 
himself and his fellow-friars were often compelled to hold their 
tongues about the evil clergy ; partly because, even if one were 
expelled, another equally worthless would probably take his 
place, but “ perhaps principally lest, if the people altogether lost 
faith in the clergy, heretics should arise and draw the people to 
themselves as sheep that have no shepherd, and make heretics of 
them, boasting that, as it were by our own testimony, the clergy 
were so vile that none need obey them or care for their teaching.*’ ^ 
In other passages of his works St Bonaventura tells us plainly 
how little had as yet been gained by suppressing clerical 
marriages ; and the evidence of orthodox and distinguished 
churchmen for the next three centuries is equally decisive. 
Alvarez Pelayo, a Spanish bishop and papal penitentiary, wrote 
in 1332, ‘‘ The clergy sin commonly in these following ways . . . 
fourthly, in that they live very incontinently, and would that 
they had never promised continence ! especially in Spain and 
southern Italy, in which provinces the sons of the laity are 
scarcely more numerous than those of the clergy.” Cardinal 
Pierre d’Ailly pleaded before the council of Constance in 1415 
for the reform of ‘‘ that most scandalous custom, or rather abuse, 
whereby many [clergy] fear not to keep concubines in public.** ^ 

Meanwhile, as has been said above, the custom of open 
marriage among clergy in holy orders (priests, deacons and 
subdeacons) was gradually stamped out. A series of synods, 
from the early 12th century onwards, declared such marriages 
to be not only unlawful, hut null and void in themselves. Yet 
the custom lingered sporadically in Germany and England until 
the last few years of the T3th century, though it seems to have 
died out earlier in France and Italy. There was also a short- 
lived attempt to declare that even a clerk in lower orders should 
lose his clerical privileges on his marriage ; but Boniface VIII. 
in 1300 definitely permitted such marriages under the already- 
quoted conditions of the Apostolic Canons ; in these cases, 
however, a bishop’s licence was required to enable the cleric 
to officiate in church, and the episcopal registers show that the 
diocesans frequently insisted on the celibacy of parish-clerks. 
As the middle ages drew to a close, earnest churchmen were 
compelled to ask themselves whether it would not be better to 
let the priests marry than to continue a system under which 
concubinage was even licensed in some districts.* Serious pro- 
posals were made to reintroduce clerical marriage at the great 

^ Labbe-Mansi, Concilia, vol. xix. col. 796 and xx. col. 724. Dr Lea 
is probably right in suggesting that it was a confused recollection of 
these decrees which prompted one of Cmnmer’s judges to a.ssure 
him that '* his children were bondmen to the see of Canterbury.’* 
Strype, Memorials of Cranmer, bk. iii. c. 28 (ed. 1812, vol. i. p. 6oi). 

* iHonaventura, Libell. ApologeU quaest. i. ; cf. his parallel treatise 

uare Fratres Minores praedicent. The first visitation of his friend 

do Kigaldi, archbishop of Rouen, shows that about 15% of the 

parish clergy in that diocese were notoriously incontinent (Regestrum 
VisUaiionum, ed. Bonnin, Rouen, 1852, pp. ly fif.). Vacandard 
(loc, cit. p. 2087) appeals ratlier misleadingly to this record as proving 
the progress made during the half-century before Odo's time. It 
is probable that there were many more offenders than these 15 % 
known to the archbishop. 

» Alvarus Pelagius, De Planctu Ecclesiae, ed. 1517, f. 131a, col. 2 ; 
cf, f. 102b, col. 2 ; Hermann von der Hardt, Constantiensis Concilii, 
&c. vol. i. pars. viii. col. 428. 

* This more or less regular sale of licences by bishops and arch- 
deacons flourished from the days of Grego^ VII. to the i6th century ; 
see index to Lea, licences.” Dr Lea has, however, omitted 
the most striking authority of all Gascoigne, the most distinguished 
Oxford chancellor of li^ day. writing about 1450 of John de la Bere, 
then bishop of St David's, says that he had refused to separate the 
clergy of his diocese from tteir concubines, giving publicly as his 
reason, V for then I your hishim should lose the 400 marks which I 
receive yearly in my diocese for the priests’ lexnans ” (Gascoigne, 
Ldb, Vgr, ed. Rogers, p. 36). Even Sir Thomas More, in his polemic 
against the Reformers, admitted that this concubinage was too often 
tolerated in Wildes {English Works, ed. 1557, P- ^ 31 * of. 619). 


reforming councils of Constance (1415) and Basel (143a); but 
the overwhelming majority of orthodox churchmen were un- 
willing to abandon a rule for which the saints had fought during 
so many centuries, and to which many of them probably attri- 
buted an apostolic origin.^ This conservative attitude was 
inevitably strengthened by the attacks first of Lollard and then 
of Lutheran heretics ; and Sir Thomas More was driven to 
declare, in answer to Tyndale, that the marriage of priests, 
being essentially null and void, “ defileth the priest more than 
double or treble whoredom.” It is well known that this became 
one of the most violently disputed questions at the Reformation, 
and that for eight years it was felony in England to defend 
sacerdotal marriage as permissible by the law of God (Statute 
of the Six Articles, 31 Hen. VIII. c. 14). The diversity of practice 
on this point drew one of the sharpest line.s between reformers 
and orthodox, until the disorders introduced by these religious 
wars tempted the latter to imitate in considerable numbers the 
licence of their rivals.** This moved the emperor Charles V. to 
obtain from Paul III. dispensations for married priests in his 
dominions ; and his successor Ferdinand, with the equally 
Catholic sovereigns of France, Bavaria and Poland, pleaded 
strongly at the council of Trent (1545) for permissive marriage. 
The council, after some hesitation, took the contrary course, 
and in the 9th canon of its 24th session it erected sacerdotal 
celibacy practically, if not formally, into an article of faith. 
In spite of this, the emperor Joseph II. reopened the question 
in 1783. In France the revolutionary constitution of 1791 
abolished all restrictions on marriage, and during the Terror 
celibacy often exposed a priest to suspicion as an enemy to the 
Republic ; but the better part of the clergy steadily resisted 
this innovation, and it is estimated that only about 2 % were 
married. The Old Catholics adopted the principle of sacerdotal 
marriage in 1875. 

The working of the system in modem times is perhaps too 
controversial a question to be discussed here ; but one or two 
points may be noted on which all fairly well informed writers 
would probably agree. It can scarcely be denied that the Roman 
Catholic clergy have always owed much of their influence to 
their celibacy, and that in many cases this influence has been 
most justly earned by the celibate*s devotion to an unworldly 
ideal. Again, the most adverse critics would admit that much 
was done by the counter-Reformation, and that modem ecclesi- 
astical discipline on this point is considerably superior to that 
of the middle ages ; while, on the other hand, many authorities 
of undoubted orthodoxy are ready to confess that it is not free 
from serious risks even in these days of easy publicity and 
stringent civil discipline.^ Lastly, statistical research has 
shown that the children of the married British clergy have been 
distinguished far beyond their mere numerical proportion.® 

Authorities.— Henry Charles Lea, History of Sacerdotal Celibacy 
(3rd ed., 1907, 2 vols.), is by far the fullest and best work on this 
subject, though a good deal of important matter omitted by Dr Lea 
may be found in Die Einfilhrung der erzwungenen Ehelosigheit by 
the brothers Johann Anton and Augustin Theiner, which was put 
on the Roman Index, tiiough Augustin afterwards became archivist 
at the Vatican (Altenburg, 1828, 2 vols.). The history of monastic 
celibacy has not yet been fully treated anywhere ; the most im- 
portant evidence of the episcopal registers is either still in MS. or 
has been published only in comparatively recent years. The most 
learned work on clerical celibacy from the strictly conservative point 
of view is that of Francesco Antonio Zaccaria, Storia Polemica del 
celibaio sacra (Rome, 1774) ; but many of his most important 

® One of Dr Lea’s few serious mistakes is his acceptance of the 
spurious pamphlet in favour of priestly marriage which was attributed 
in the nth century to St Ulrich of Augsburg (1. 1 71). 

• Janssen, Gesch. d. deutschen Volkes, 13th ed., vol. viii. pp. 423, 

4. 9 ; 434 ; X-ca, ii, 195. 204 ff. . .u- 

^ Lea (il 339 ff.) gives a long serie.s of quotations to this effect trom 
church syno^ and orthodox disciplinary writers of modem times. 

* Havelock Ellis, A Study of British Genius (London. 1904, p. 80), 
** Even if we compare the church with the other professions with 
which it is most usually classed, we find that the eminent children 
of the clergy considerably outnumber those of lawyers, doctors 
and army omcers put together.” Mr Ellis points out, hpwever, that 
** the clerical profession . . . also produces more idiots than any other 
dass/* 
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Qonclusions are set a3ideby the abb^ £. Vacandax^ in his contribu- 
tion to the Dictionnaire de thiologie catholiquc (vol. ii. art, C^libat 
ecclesiastique "). (G. G. Co.) 

CELL (from Lat. cella, probably from an Indo-European Jso/ 
— seen in Lsit, celare, to hide ; another suggestion connects the 
word with Lat. cera, wax, taking the origiruad meaning to refer 
to the honeycomb), in its earliest application a small detached 
room in a building, particularly a small monastic house (see 
Abbey), generally in the country, belonging to large conventual 
buildings, and intended for change of air for the monks, as well 
as places to reside in to look after the lands, vassals, &c. Thus 
Tynemouth was a cell to St Albans ; Ashwell, Herts, to West- 
minster Abbey. The term was also used of the small sleeping 
apartments of the monks, or a small apartment used by the 
anchorite or hermit. This use still survives in the application to 
the small separate chambers in a prison (g^v.) in which prisoners 
arc confined. The word is applied to various small compartments 
which build up a compound structure such as a honeycomb, 
to the minute compartments in a tissue, &c. More particularly 
the word is used, in electrical science, of the single constituent 
compartments of a voltaic battery {g,v.), and in biology of the 
living units of protoplasm of which plants and animals are 
composed (see Cytology). 

CELLA, in architecture, the Latin name for the sanctuary of 
a Roman temple, corresponding with the naos of the Greek 
temple. In the Etruscan temples, according to Vitruvius, there 
were three cellas, side by side ; and in the temple of Venus 
built by Hadrian at Rome there were two cellas, both enclosed, 
however, in a single peristyle, 

CELLARET (t.e, little cellar), strictly that portion of a 
sideboard which is used for holding bottles and decanters, so 
called from a cellar (which in general may be any underground 
unlighted apartment) being commonly used for keeping wine. 
Sometimes it is a drawer, divided into compartments lined with 
zinc, and sometimes a cupboard, but still an integral part of 
the sideboard. In the latter part of the 18th century, when the 
sideboard was in process of evolution from a side-table with 
drawers into the large and important piece of furniture .which 
it eventually became, the cellaret was a detached receptacle. It 
was most commonly of mahogany or rosewood, many-sided or 
even octagonal, and occasionally oval, bound with broad bands 
of brass and lined with zinc partitions to hold the ice for cooling 
wine. Sometimes a tap was fixed in the lower part for drawing off 
the water from the melted ice. Cellarets were usually placed 
under the sideboard, and were, as a rule, handsome and well- 
proportioned ; but as the artistic impulse which created the 
great 18th-century English school of furniture died away, 
their form grew debased, and under the influence of the English 
Empire fashion, which drew its inspiration from a bastard 
classicism, they assumed the shape of sarcophagi incongruously 
mounted with lions’ heads and claw-feet, Hepplewhite called 
them “gardes du vin”; they are now nearly always known as 
“ wine-coolers.” 

CELLE, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province of 
Hanover, on the left bank of the navigable AJler, near its junction 
with the Fuse and the Lachte, 23 m. N.E. of Hanover, on the 
main Lehrte-Hamburg railway. Pop. (1905) 21,400. The town 
has a Roman Catholic and five Protestant churches, among the 
latter the town-church with the burial vault of the dukes of 
Liineburg-Celle. Here rest the remains of Sophia Dorothea, 
wife of the Sector George of Hanover, afterwards George I. of 
England, and those of Caroline Matilda, the divorced wife of 
Christian VII. of Denmark and sister of George III. of England, 
who resided here from 1772 until her death in 1775. The most 
interesting building in Celle is the formei ducal palace, begun 
in T485 in Late Gothic style, but with extensive Renaissance 
additions of the close of the 17th century. The building of the 
court of appeal (Qherlandesgerichi)^ with a valuable library of 
60,000 volumes and many MSS., including a priceless copy of 
iht 'Sdchsenspiegel, the museum and the hall of the estates 
(t^ftfutschafishaus) are also worthy of notice. There are manu- 
factures of woollen yam, tobacco, biscuits, umbrellas and printers’ 


ink, and a lively trade is carried on in wax, honey, wool and 
timber. Gellc is the seat of the court of appeal from the superior 
courts of Aurich, Detmold, Gottingen, Hanover, Hildesheim, 
Liineburg, Osnabriick, Stade and Verden. Founded in 1292, 
the town was the residence of the dukes of Liineburg-Celle, 
a cadet branch of the ducal house of Brunswick, from the X4th 
century until 1705. 

See Defining, der Stadt Celle (Gelle, 1891). 

OELLIER, ALFRED (1844-1891), English musical composer, 
was bom at Hackney on the ist of December 1844. From 1855 
to i860 he was a chorister at the Chapel Royal, St James’s, 
under the Rev. Thomas Helmore, where Arthur Sullivan was 
one of his youthful colleagues. His first appointment was that 
of organist at All Saints’ church, Blackheath (1862). In 1866 
he succeeded Dr Chipp as director of the Ulster Hall concerts, 
Belfast, at the same time acting as conductor of the Belfast 
Philharmonic Society. In 1868 he returned to London as 
organist of St Alban’s, Holborn. From 1871 to 1875 
conductor at the Prince’s theatre, Manchester ; and from 1877 
to 1879 various London theatres. During this period he com- 
posed many comic operas and operettas, of which the most 
successful was The Sultan of Mocha^ which was produced at 
Manchester in 1874, in London at the St James’s theatre in 
1876, and revived at the Strand theatre in 1887. In 1880 Cellier 
visited America, producing a musical version of I./ongfellow’s 
Masque of Pandora at Boston (1881). In 1883 his setting of 
Gray’s Elegy in the form of a cantata was produced at the Leeds 
Festival. In 1886 he won the great success of liis life in Dorothy, 
a comic opera written to a libretto by B. C. Stephenson, which 
was produced at the Gaiety theatre on the 25th of September 
1886, and, transferred first to the Prince of Wales theatre and 
subsequently to the Lyric theatre, ran until April 1889. Doris 
(1889), and The Mountebanks, which was produced in January 
1892, a few days after the composer’s death, were less successful. 
Cellier owed much to the influence of Sir Arthur Sullivan. He 
had little of the latter’s humour and vivacity, but he was a fertile 
melodist, and his writing is invariably distinguished by elegance 
and refinement. He died in London on the 28th of December 
1891. 

CELLINI, BENVENUTO (1500-1571), Italian artist, metal 
worker and sculptor, was bom in Florence, where his family, 
originally landowners in the Val d’ Ambra, had for three genera- 
tions been settled. His father, Giovanni Cellini, was a musician 
and artificer of musical instruments ; he married Maria Lisabetta 
Granacci, and eighteen years elapsed before they had any 
progeny. Benvenuto (meaning “ Welcome ”) was the third 
child. The father destined him for the same profession as 
himself, and endeavoured to thwart his inclination for design 
and metal work. When he had reached the age of fifteen his 
youthful predilection had become too strong to be resisted, 
and his father reluctantly gave consent to his being apprenticed 
to a goldsmith, Antonio di Sandro, named Marcone. He had 
already attracted some notice in his native place, when, being 
implicated in a fray with some of his companions, he was banished 
for six months to Siena, where he worked for Francesco Castoro, 
a goldsmith ; from thence he removed to Bologna, where he 
became a more accomplished flute-player and made progress in 
the goldsmith’s art. After visiting Pisa, arid after twice resettling 
for a while in Florence (where he was visited by the sculptor 
Torrigiano, who unsuccessfully suggested his accompanying 
him to England), he decamped to Rome, aged nineteen. His 
first attempt at his craft here was a silver casket, followed by 
some silver candlesticks, and later.^y a vase for the bishop of 
Salamanca, which introduced him^o the favourable notice of 
Pope Clement VII. ; likewise at a idler date one of his celebrated 
works, the gold medallion of “ Led|, and the Swan,”— the head 
and torso oTLeda cut in hard ston^^-executed for Gonfaloniere 
Gabbriello Cesarino, which is now M the Vienna museum ; he 
also reverted to music, practised flutttelaying, and was appointed 
one of the pope’s court-musicians. In the attack npbn Rome by 
the cbnstable de Bourbon, which occi^ed immediabely after, in 
1527, the bravery and address of CelHiii proved of signal service 
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to the pontiff ; if we may believe his owA accounts, his was the 
very hand which shot the Bourbon dead, and he afterwards killed 
Philibert, prince of Orange. His exploits paved the way for a 
reconciliation with the Florentine magistrates, and his return 
shortly after to his native place. Here he assiduously devoted 
himself to the execution of medals, the most famous of which 
(executed a short while later) are “ Hercules and the Nemean 
Lion,*’ in gold repouss^ work, and “ Atlas supporting the Sphere/* 
in chased gold, the latter eventually falling into the possession of 
Francis I. From Florence he went to the court of the duke of 
Mantua, and thence again to Florence and to Rome, where he 
was employed not only in the working of jewelry, but also in 
the execution of dies for private medals and for the papal mint. 
Here in 1529 he avenged a brother’s death by slaying the slayer ; 
and shortly afterwards had to flee to Naples to shelter himself 
from the consequences of an affray with a notary, Ser Benedetto, 
whom he wounded. Through the influence of several of the 
cardinals he obtained a pardon ; and on the elevation of Paul 
HI. to the pontifical throne he was reinstated in his former 
position of favour, notwithstanding a fresh homicide of a gold- 
smith which he had committed more by accident than of malice 
prepense in the interregnum. Once more the plots of Pierluigi 
Farnese, a natural son of Paul III., led to his retreat from Rome 
to Florence and Venice, and once more he was restored with 
greater honour than before. On returning from a visit to the 
court of Francis I., being now aged thirty-seven, he was im- 
prisoned on a charge (apparently false) of having ^bezzled 
during the war the gems of the pontifical tiara ; he remained 
some while confined in the castle of Sant’ Angelo, escaped, was 
recaptured, and treated with great severity, and was in daily 
expectation of death on the scaffold. At last, howeyer, he was 
released at the intercession of Pierluigi’s wife, and more especi- 
ally of the Cardinal d’ Este of Ferrara, to whom he presented a 
splendid cup. For a while after this he worked at the court of 
Francis I. at Fontainebleau and in Paris ; but he considered the 
duchesse d’fitampes to be set against him, and the intrigues of 
the king’s favourites, whom he would not stoop to conciliate 
and could ngt venture to silence by the sword, as he had silenced 
his enemies in Rome, led him, after about five years of laborious 
and sumptuous work, and of continually-recurring jealousies and 
violences, to retire in 1545 in disgust to Florence, where he 
employed his time in worl^ of art, and exasperated his temper 
in rivalries with the uneasy-natured sculptor Baccio Bandinelli. 
The first collision between the two had occurred .several years 
before when Pope Clement VII. commissioned Cellini to mint 
his coinage. Now, in an altercation before Duke Cosimo, 
Bandinelli insultingly stigmatized Benvenuto as guilty of gross 
immorality ; in his autobiography Cellini rather repels than 
denies the charge, but he certainly repels it with demonstrative 
and grotesque vivacity. Two somewhat similar charges had 
been made ere this ; one in Paris, which he braved out in court 
— the other, in Florence, was a mere private quarrel, and perhaps 
undeserving of attention. During the war with Siena Cellini 
was appointed to strengthen the defences of his native city, 
and, though rather shabbily treated by his ducal patrons, he 
continued to gain the admiration of his fellow-citizens by the 
magnificent works which he produced. He died in Florence in 
1571, unmarried, and leaving no posterity, and was buried with 
great pomp in the church of the Annunziata. He had supported 
in Florence a widowed sister and her six daughters. 

Besides the works in gold and silver which have been adverted 
to, Cellini executed several pieces of sculpture on a grander scale. 
The most distinguished of these is the bronze group of Perseus 
holding the head of Medusa,” a work (first suggested by Duke 
Cosimo de’ Medici) now in the Loggia dei Lanzi at Florence, full 
of the fire of genius and the grandeur of a terrible beauty, one 
of the most typical and unforgettable monuments of the Italian 
Renaissance. The casting of this great work gave Cellini the 
utmost trouble and anxiety ; and its completion was hailed with 
rapturous homage from all paits of Italy. The original relief 
from the foot of the pedestd — Perseus and Andromeda — is in 
the Bargello^ and replied by a cast. 
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Not less characteristic of its splendidly gifted and barbarically 
untameable author are the autobiographical memoirs which he 
composed, beginning them in Florence in 1558,— a production 
of the utmost energy, directness and racy animation, setting forth 
one of the most singular careers in all the annals of fine art. 
His amours and hatreds, his passions and delights, his love of 
the sumptuous and the exquisite in art, his self-applause and self- 
assertion, running now and again into extravagances which it is 
impossible to credit, and difficult to set down as strictly conscious 
falsehoods, make this one of the most singular and fascinating 
books in existence. Here we read, not only of the strange and 
varied adventures of which we have presented a hasty sketch, 
but of the devout complacency with which Cellini could con- 
template a satisfactorily achieved homicide ; of the legion of 
devils which he and a conjuror evoked in the Colosseum, after one 
of his not innumerous mistresses had been spirited away from 
him by her mother ; of the marvellous halo of light which he 
found surrounding his head at dawn and twilight after his Roman 
imprisonment, and his supernatural visions and angelic protection 
during that adversity ; and of his being poisoned on two several 
occasions. If he is unmeasured in abusing some people, he is 
also unlimited in praising others. The autobiography has been 
translated into English by Thomas Roscoe, by J. A. Symonds, 
and by A. Macdonald. Cellini also wrote treatises on the gold- 
smith’s art, on sculpture, and on design (translated by C. R. 
Ashbee, 18^). 

Among his works of art not already mentioned, many of which 
have perished, were a colossal Mars for a fountain at Fontaine- 
bleau and the bronzes of the dt^orway, coins for the Papal and 
Florentine states, a Jupiter in silver of life size, and a bronze 
bust of Bindo Altoviti. The works of decorative art are, speaking 
broadly, rather florid than chastened in style. 

In addition to the bronze statue of Perseus and the medallions 
already referred to, the works of art in existence to-day executed 
by him are the celebrated silver salt-cellar of Francis I. at Vienna ; 
a medallion of Clement VII. in commemoration of the peace 
between the Christian princes, 1530, with a bust of the pope on 
the reverse and a figure of Peace setting fire to a heap of arms 
in front of the temple of Janus, signed with the artist’s name ; 
a medal of Francis I. with his portrait, also signed ; and a medal 
of Cardinal Pietro Bembo. Cellini, while employed at the papal 
mint at Rome during the papacy of Clement VII. and later of 
Paul III., executed the dies of several coins and medals, some 
of which still survive at this now defunct mint. He was also 
in the service of Alessandro de’ Medici, first duke of Florence, 
for whom he executed in 1535 a forty -soldi piece with a bust 
of the duke on one side and standing figures of the saints Cosmo 
and Damian on the other. Some connoisseurs attribute to his 
hand several plaques, ” Jupiter crushing the Giants,” ” Fight 
between Perseus and Phinaeus,” a Dog, &c. 

The important works which have perished include the uncom- 
pleted chalice intended for Clement VII. ; a gold cover for a 
prayer-book as a gift from Pope Paul III. to Charles V,, — both 
described at length in his autobiography ; large silver statues of 
Jupiter, Vulcan and Mars, wrought for Francis I. during his 
sojourn in Paris ; a bust of Julius Caesar ; and a silver cup for 
the cardinal of Ferrara. The magnificent gold button,” or 
morse, made by Cellini for the cope of Clement VII., the com- 
petition for which is so graphically described in his autobiography, 
appears to have been sacrificed by Pius VI., with many other 
priceless specimens of the goldsmith’s art, in furnishing the 
indemnity of 30,000,000 francs demanded by Napoleon at the 
conclusion of the campaign against the States of the Church in 
1797. According to the terms of the treaty^ the pope was per- 
mitted to pay a third of that sum in plate an<y,ewels. Fortunately 
there are in the print room of the British Mit^m three water- 
colour drawings of this splendid morse by F. Bertoli, done at the 
instance of an Englishman named Talman in the first half of the 
i8th century. The obverse and reverse, as well as, the rim, 
are drawn full size, and moreover the morse with the precious 
stones set therein, including a diamond then considered the 
second largest in the world, is fully described. 
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CELLULOSE, the name given to both an individual — cellulose 
proper, in the restricted sense of a chemical individual — and to 
a group of substances, the celluloses or cellulose group, which 
constitute in infinitely varied forms the containing envelope of 
the plant cell. They are complex carbohydrates, or saccharo- 
colloids ** (Tollens), and are resolved by ultimate hydrolysis 
into monoses. The typical cellulose is represented by the 
empirical formula identical with that of starch, with 

which it has many chemical analogies as well as physiological 
correlations. The representative “cellulose” is the main con- 
stituent of the cotton fibre substance, and is obtainable by 
treating the raw fibre with boiling dilute alkalis, followed by 
chlorine gas or bromine water, or simply by alkaline oxidants. 
The cellulose thus purified is further treated with dilute acids, 
and then exhaustively with alcohol and ether. Chemical 
filter-paper (Swedish) is practically pure cellulose, the final 
purification consisting in exhaustive treatment with hydro- 
fluoric acid to remove silicious inorganic residues. The “ cellu- 
lose ” group, however, comprises a series of substances which, 
while presenting the characters generally similar to those of 
cotton cellulose, also exhibit marked divergences. The re- 
semblances are maintained in their synthetical reactions ; but 
reactions involving the decomposition of the complex show many 
variations. For example , cotton cellulose is difficultly hydrolysed ; 
other celluloses are more or less readily split up by dilute acids, 
the extreme members readily yielding sugars : the hexoses — 
dextrose, mannose and galactose; and the pentoses — xylose 
and arabinose ; these less resistant cell-wall constituents are 
termed hemi-celluloses. 

The celluloses proper are essentially non-nitrogenous, though 
originating in the cell protoplasm. The cell-walls of the lower 
cryptogams, similarly purified, retain a notable proportion 
— 2*o-4-o% — of constitutional nitrogen. When hydrolysed 
these fungoid celluloses yield, in addition to monoses, glucosamine 
and acetic acid. The celluloses of the phanerogams are generally 
associated, in a degree ranging from physical mixture to chemied 
union, with other complicated substances, constituting the 
“ compound celluloses.” The nature of the associated groups ) 
affords a convenient classification 
into pecto-celluloses, ligno-cellu- 
loses and cuto-celluloses. Pecto- 
celluloses are so named because 
the associated substances — carbo- 
hydrates, together with their oxi- 
dation products, i,e. containing 
either two carbonyls (CO^ in the 
unit group or carboxyl (CO-OH) 

^ups in a complex — are readily 
hydrolysed by weak acids to the 
gelatinous “ pecti^cids ” or their 
salts. Ligno - celluloses are the 
iHMtances of lignified tissue, the 
ndiia i llulose constituents of which 
djf iflti I lix;terized . by the presence 
dHimenoid and furfuroid groups ; 
and although essentially complex, 


they may be regarded as homogeneous, and are conveniently 
grouped under the name Ugnone. The lignone complex reacts, 
by its unsaturated groups, with the halogens. It is a complex 
containing but little hydroxyl * and is of relatively high 
carbon percentage ( 55 *o-$po %). Cuto-celluloses predominate 
in the protective coatings of plant organs, and are character- 
ized by constituent groups, the decomposition products of 
which are compounds of the fatty series, and also wax alcohols, 
acids, cholesterols, &c. 

The typical pecto-cellulose is the flax fibre, i.e. the bast fibre 
of the flax plant {lAnum usitatissimum), as it occurs in the 
plant, or as the commercial textile fibre in its raw state. Rhea, 
or ramie, is another leading textile fibre in which the cellulose 
occurs associated with alkali-soluble colloidal carbohydrates. 
Pecto-celluloses are found in the stems of the Gramineae (cereal 
straws, esparto), and in the fibro-vascular bundles of monocotyle- 
dons used as textile and rope-making fibres. They are the chief 
constituents of the fleshy parenchyma of fruits, tubers, rhizomes. 
Ligno-celluloses find their chemical representative in the jute 
fibre. They constitute the woods, and are therefore of the 
widest distribution and the highest industrial utility. It is 
important to note that a complex having all the chemical 
characteristics of a ligno-cellulose occurs in a soluble colloidal 
form in the juice of the white currant. The formation of ligno- 
cellulose is the chemical equivalent of the morphological change 
of the plant cell known as “ lignification.” The typical cuto- 
celluloses, are the epidermal tissues of all growing plants or 
organs, which are easily detached from the underlying tissues 
which it is their function to protect. To subserve this function, 
they are extremely resistant to the attack of reagents. The 
associated groups are mostly of the normal saturated series, and 
of very high molecular weight. 

Celltdose and Botarncal Science, — The elaboration of cellulose,! .e. 
of the cell walls, and its morphological and physiological aspects 
are discussed in the articles Plants : Physiology ^ Anatomy ; 
and Cytology; while in the article Coal the part played by 
cellulose in the formation of these deposits receives treatment : 
here we may deal with its general relation to agriculture. In the 
analysis of fodder plants and other vegetable produce, the 
residue obtained after successive acid and alkaline hydrolysis is 
the “ crude fibre ” of the agricultural chemist, and is generally 
taken as a measure of the actual cellulose contents of the raw 
material. We give in tabular form the average percentage of 
crude fibre in typical food-stuffs and agricultural produce 

Seeds 


Seeds of Cereals. 

Per cent of 
Fibre. 

Leguminous and 
Oil Seeds. 

Per cent of 
Fibre. 

Wheat 

2-8 

Rape . 

6.4 

Barley 

6-3 

Cotton 

7-5 

Oats . 

9.0 

Beans 

1 0*0 

Maize 

.VZ 

Peas . 

to»o 

Rye . 

8.0 

Lentils 

io«o 

Rice . . . 1 


Vetches 

7-2 


Fodder Crops 


Stem.s and Foliage 
of Root Crops. 

Per cent of 
Fibre. 

Fodder Crops. 

Per cent of 
Fibre. 1 

Cereal Straws. 

Per cent of 
Fibre. 

White Turnip 

3-9 

Grasses . 

32‘0 

Oats 


Swedish „ 

4-2 

Meadow \ 

Hay / • • 

25-8 

Wheat 

Barley 

75‘77 

71.74 

Carrot . . . 

, 3*1 

Clover and J 

Trefoil / * * 

23*5 



Mangel . . . 

2-6 

Vetches . 

25-9 



Parsnip , . 

2.6 

Lucerne . 

26.7 





Sainfoin . 

28-7 





Leguminous. 

Oil Seeds. 

Stems and 
Foliage of 
Root Crops. 

Foddier 

Crops.' 

Average % of water 

14 .i 

7 ' 

87 

70-80 


Cereal 

Straws. 




1 This percentage is calculated on air-dry produce containing 15 % of water. 
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The above figures have a purely empirical value, since they 
represent a complicated mixture of various residu^ derived from 
the celluloses and conlpound celluloses. Ttiis mixture may be 
further resolved, and by special quantitative methods the pro- 
portions of actual cellulose, ligno- cellulose and cuto^elluloses 
estimated (J. Konig, Ber,, 1906, 39, p. 3564). The figures are 
taken as an inverse measure of digestibility ; at the same time 
it has been established that this group of relatively indigestible 
food constituents are more or less digestible and assimilable 
as flesh and fat producers. The percentage or coefficient of 
digestibility of the celluloses of the more important food-stuffs — 
green fodder, hay, straw and grains — ^varies from 20 to 75 %* 
It has also been established that their physiological efficiency is, 
under certain conditions, quite equal to that of starch. 

It must also be borne in mind that the indigestible food resi- 
dues, as finally voided by the animal, have played an important 
mechanical part as an aid to digestion of those constituents 
more readily attacked in the digestive tract of animals. They 
are further an important factor of the agricultural cycle. Re- 
turned to the soil as “ farm-yard manure,*’ mixed with other 
cellulosic matter which has served as litter, they add fibre ” 
to the soil and, as a mechanical diluent of the mineral soil 
components, maintain this in a more open condition, penetrable 
by the atmospheric gases, and promoting distribution of moisture. 
Further by breaking down, with production of ** humus,” a 
complex of colloidal “ unsaturated ” bodies of acid function, 
they fulfil important chemical functions by interaction with the 
mineral soil constituents. 

Chemistry of Cellulose , — Purified cotton cellulose, which is the 
definitive prototype of the cellulose group or series, is a complex 
of monoses or their ‘‘ residues.” It is resolved by solution in 
sulphuric acid and subsequent hydrolysis of the esters thus 
produced into dextrose. This fundamental fact with its ele- 
mentary composition, most simply expressed by the formula 
has caused it to be regarded as a polyanhydride of 
dextrose. Forming, as it does, simple esters in the ratio of the 
reacting hydroxyls 30 H : and taking into account its 

direct conversion into co-brom-methyl furfural (Fenton) a 
constitutional formula has been proposed by A. G. Green {ZeiL 
Path, Textil Chem. 3, pp. 97 and 309 (1904)), which is a useful 
generalization of its reactioas, and its ultimate relations to the 

CH(OH).CH.CH[oH) 

simpler carbohydrates, viz., | >0 >6 . Green con- 

^ ^ CH(0H).CH.CH3 

siders, moreover, that a group thus formulated may consistently 
represent the actual dimensions of the reacting unit, but that 
unit of larger dimensions, if postulated, is easily derived from the 
above by oxygen linkings. 

From another point of view the unit group has been formu- 
.CH(OH)-CHfOH) 

lated as CC> /CH. , the main linking of such units in the 

\:H(0H).CH(0H) 

complex taking place as between their respective CO and CH^ 
groups in the alternative enolic form CH — C(OH). This view gives 
expression to the gepctic relations of the celluloses to the ligno- 
celluloses, to the tendency to carbon condensation as in the 
formatiom of coals, and pseudo-carbons, to the relative resistance 
of cellulose to hydrolysis, and its other points of differentiation 
from starch, and more particularly to the ketonic character of its 
carbonyl (CO) groups, which is also more in harmony with the 
experimental facts established by Fenton as to the production of 
methyl furfural. 

The probability, however, is that no simple molecular formula 
adequately represents the constitution of cellulose as it actually 
exists or indeed reacts. On the other hand, it has been su^^ested 
that cellulose is to be. regarded as representing a condition of 
matter antilogous to that of a saline electrolyte irt , solution, ue, 
as-a complex of moleouiar i^gxega^, and of residues (of monose 
fproups) having distinct and opposite polarities ; such a complex 
IS essentially^ labile and its q^u^ration will chti^e progressively 
under paction, Tte exposM^ of this view is w subject ^ 
a pubiUcarion Cross and Bcvip jon Ceilidosey ii. 

1906), the inain purpose is to gtye full e^ect to the colloidal 


characteristics of cellulose and its derivatives, with referenoe to 
the modem theory of the colloidal state as involving a particular 
internal equilibrium of amphoteric electrolytes. 

The typical cellulose is a white fibrous substance familiar to 
us in the various forms of bleached cotton. Other fibrous cellu- 
loses are equally characteristic as to form and appearance, e,g, 
bleached flax, hemp, ramie. It is hygroscopic, absorbing 6 to 
7 % its weight of moisture from the air. When dry, it is an 
electrical insulator, and has a specific inductive capacity of 
about 7 : when wetted it is a conductor, and manifests electro- 
lytic phenomena.^ It is insoluble in water and in the ordinary 
solvents ; it dissolves, however, in a 40-50 % solution of zinc 
chloride, and in ammoniacal solutions of copper oxide (3% 
CuO, 15 % NH^) : from these solutions it is obtained as a highly 
hydrated, gelatinous precipitate, from the former by dilution or 
addition of alcohol, from the latter by acidification ; these solu- 
tions have important industrial application. Projected or drawn 
into a precipitating solution they may be solidified continuously 
to threads of various, but controlled dimensions : the regenerated 
cellulose, now amorphous, in its finer dimensions is known as 
artificial silk or lustra-cellulose. These forms of cellulose retain 
the general characters of the original fibrous and “ natural ” 
celluloses. In composition they differ somewhat by combination 
with water (of hydration), which they retain in the air-dry con- 
dition. They also further combine with an increased proportion 
of atmospheric moisture, viz. up to lo-ii % of their weight. 

Derivatives, — Important derivatives are the esters or ethereal 
salts of both inorganic and organic acids, cellulose behaving as an 
alcohol, the highest esters indicating that it reacts as a trihydric 
alcohol of the formula MfQH^OgCOH)^. The nitrates result by 
the action of concentrated nitric ac»d, either alone or in the 
presence of sulphuric acid : the normal dinitrate represents a 
definite stage in the series of nitrates, and the ester at this point 
manifests the important property of solubility in various alco- 
holic solvents, notably ether-alcqhol. Such nitrates are the 
basis of collodion, of artificial silk by the processes of Chardonnet 
and Lehner, and of celluloid or xylonite. Higher nitrates are 
also obtainable up to the limit of the trinitrate, which is insoluble 
in ether or alcohol, but is soluble in nitroglycerin, nitrobenzene 
and other solvents. These higher nitrates are the basis of the 
most important modern explosives. 

Cellulose reacts directly with acetic anhydride to form low 
esters ; in the presence of sulphuric acid the reaction proceeds 
to higher limits ; the triacetate is soluble in chloroform. The 
acid sulphuric ester, C5Hg0,j(S04H)g, is obtained by the action of 
sulphuric acid, but its relation to the original cellulose is doubt- 
ful. The monobenzoate and dibenzoate are formed by benzoyl 
chloride reacting on alkali-cellulose (see below). Cellulose 
xanthates are obtained from carbon bisulphide and alkali- 
cellulose ; these are water soluble derivatives and the basis of 
“ viscose,” and of important industries. Mixed esters — aceto- 
sulphate, aceto-benzoate, nitrobenzoyl nitrates, aceto-nitro- 
sulphates — ^have also been investigated. 

Cellulose (cotton), when treated with a 15-20% caustic 
soda solution, gives the compound CgHjQOp*HgO*2NaOH, 
alkali-cellulose, the original riband -like form with reticulated 
walls of the cellulose being transformed into a smooth-walled 
cylinder. The structural Ganges in the ultimate fibre deter- 
mine very considerable changes in the dimensions of fabrics so 
treated. The reactions and structural changes were investigated 
by J. Mercer, and are known generally as “ mercerizatioru” In 
recent years a very large industry in “ mercerized ” fabrics 
(cotton) has resulted from the observation that if the shrinkages 
of the yams and fabrics be antagonized by mechanical means, 
a very high lustre is developed. 

Similar, but less definite compounds, are formed with the 
oxides of lead, manganese, barium, iron, aluminium and 
chromium. These derivatives, which also find industrial applica- 
tions in the dyeing and printing of fabrics, differ but little in 

' C. ¥1 Cross and E. J. Bevan, Jour, Chem. Soc., 1805, 67, p. 449 j 
C. R. Barling, Jour, Paraday Soc., 1904 ; A. Campbell, Trans. Roy. 
Slpc,,ioo 6 . 
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ap]^arance from the original cellulose, and are without infkience 
on its essential characteristics. 

Decompositions, — Hydrolysis : — By solution in sulphuric acid 
followed by dilution and boiling the diluted solution cellulose 
hydrolyses to fermentable sugars ; this reaction is utilized 
industrially in the manufacture of glucose from rags. H^ro- 
chloric acid produces a friable mass of “ hydrocellufose,'* 
probably €^2^22^11^ insoluble in water, but readily attacked 
by alkfidis, with the production of soluble derivatives ; some 
dextrose is formed in the original reaction. Hydrobromic acid 
in ethereal solution gives furfurane derivatives. Cold dilute 
acids have no perceptible action on cellulose. The actions of 
such acids are an important auxiliary to bleaching, dyeing 
and printing processes, but they require careful limitation in 
respect of concentration and temperature. Cellulose is extremely 
resistant to the ’action of dilute alkalis : a 1-2 % solution of 
sodium hydrate having little action at temperatures up to 150° ; 
hence the use of caustic soda, soda ash and sodium silicate in 
bleaching processes, i.e, for the elimination of the non-cellulose 
components of the raw fibres. Oxidation in acid solutions 
gives compounds classed as “ oxy celluloses,^’ insoluble in water, 
but more or less soluble in alkalis ; continued oxidation gives 
formic, acetic and carbonic acids. Oxidation in alkaline solution 
is more easily controlled and limited ; solutions of bleaching 
powder, or more generally of alkaline hydrochlorites, receive 
industrial application in oxidizing the coloured impurities of the 
fibre, or residues left after more or less severe alkali treatments, 
leaving the cellulose practically unaffected. This, however, 
is obviously a question of conditions : this group of oxidants 
also oxidize to oxy cellulose, and under more severe conditions 
to acid products, f.g. oxalic and carbonic acids. Certain bacteria 
also induce decompositions which are resolutions into ultimate 
products of the lowest molecular dimensions, as hydrogen, 
carbon dioxide, methane, acetic acid and butyric acid (Omeliansky) 
(Handb, Techn, Mykologie [F. Lafar] pp. 245-268), but generally 
the cellulose complex is extremely resistant to the organic 
ferments. Cellulose burns with a luminous flame to carbon 
dioxide and water ; dry distillation gives a complicated mixture 
of gaseous and liquid products and a residue of charcoal or 
pseudo-carbon. Chromic acid in sulphuric acid solutions effects 
a complete oxidation, i,e, combustion to water and carbonic acid. 

Ligno-celluloses. — These compounds have many of the 
characteristics of the cellulose esters ; they are in effect ethereal 
compounds of cellulose and the quinonoid lignone complex, 
and the combination resists hydrolysis by weak alkalis or acids. 
The cellulose varies in amount from 80 to 50 %, and the lignone 
varies inversely as the degree of lignification, that is, from the 
lignified bast fibre of annuals, of which jute is a type, to the dense 
tissues of the perennial dicotyledonous woods, typified by the 
beech. The empirical formula of the lignone complex varies 


from 


^19^22^9 (jute) to CgflHgfjOio (pine wood). In certain 


reactions the non-cellulose or lignone constituents arc selectively 
converted into soluble derivatives, and may be separated as 
such from the cellulose which is left ; for example, chlorination 
gives products soluble in sodium sulphite solution, by the com- 
bination of unsaturated groups of the lignone with the halogen, 
while digestion with bisulphite solutions at elevated tempera- 
tures (r4o®-i6o®) gives soluble sulphonated derivatives. This 
last reaction is employed industrially in the preparation of cellu- 
lose for paper-making from coniferous woods. These reactions 
are quanritative ” since they depend upK)n well-defined con- 
stitutional features of the lignone complex, and the resolution 
of the ligno-cellulose takes place with no further change in the 
lignone than the synthetical combination with the substituting 
groups. The constituent groups of the lignone specifically 

HC 

reacting are of benzenoid type of the probable form ^ 

i|d|duced from the similarity of the chlorinated derivatives 

'Wf mairogallol, the product of the action of chlorine on 
Igfrogallol in acetic acid solution (A. Hantzsch, Ber, 20, p. 2033). 


The complex contains methoxy (OCH3) groups. Hiere is also 
present a residue which is readily broken down by oxidizing 
agents, and indeed by simple hydrolysis, to acetic acid 
Another important group of actual constituents are pentosanes 
— partially isolated as wood gum” by solution in alkalis 
-^nd furfural derivatives (hydroxy furfurals) derived from 
these. The actual constitutional relationships of these main 
groups, as well as the localization of the methoxy groups, are 
still problematical. 

Certain colour reactions are characteristic, though they are 
in some cases reactions of certain constituents invariably present 
in the natural forms of the ligno-cellulose ; which may be re- 
moved without affecting the essential character of the" lignone 
complex. Aniline salts generally give a yellow coloration, 
dimethyl-para-phenylenediamine gives a deep red coloration, 
phloroglucin in hydrochloric acid gives a crimson coloration. 
Reactions more definitely characteristic of the lignone are 
ferric ferrocyanide, which is taken up and transformed into 
Prussian blue throughout the fibre, without affecting its structure, 
although there may be as much as a 50 % gain in weight ; iodine 
in potassium iodide solution gives a deep brown colour due to 
absorption of the halogen, a reaction wliich admits of quantitative 
application, i,e. as a measure of the proportion of ligno-cellulose 
in a fibrous mixture ; nitric acid gives a deep orange yellow 
coloration ; digested with the dilute acid (5-10 % HNOy) at 50® 
the ligno-celluloses are entirely resolved, the lignone complex 
being attacked and dissolved in the form of nitroso-ketonic 
acids, which, on continued heating, are finally resolved to 
oxalic, acetic, formic and carlwnic acids. 

Derivatives of Ligno-cellulose. — By reaction with chlorine 
jute yields the derivative soluble in alcohol, and in 

acetic acid ; this derivative has the reactions of a quinone 
chloride. By reaction with sodium sulphite it is converted into 
a hydroquinone sulphonate of deep purple colour. The reaction 
of the ligno-celluloses (pine wood) with the bisulphites yields 
the soluble derivatives of the general formula C26H2!)09-S0,iH 
(containing two O^CHg groups). Jute reacts with nitric acid in 
presence of sulphuric acid to form nitrates ; and with acetic 
anhydride to form low acetates. It reacts with alkaline hydrates 
with structural changes similar to tliose obtained with cotton ; 
and by the further action of benzoyl chloride and of carbon 
bisulphide upon the resulting compounds there result the cor- 
responding benzoates and xanthates respectively. But these 
synthetical derivatives are mixtures of cellulose and lignone 
derivatives, and so far of merely theoretical interest. 

Decompositions of Ligno-cellulose. — In addition to the specific 
resolutions above described which depend upon the distinctive 
chemical characters of the cellulose £uid lignone respectively, 
the following may be noted : to simple hydrolytic agents the 
two groups are equally resistant, therefore by boiling with dilute 
acids or alkalis the groups are attacked pari passu. Weak 
oxidants may also be used as bleaching agents to remove coloured 
by-products without seriously attacking the ligno-cellulose, 
which is obtained in its bleached form. Nitric acid of all strengths 
effects complete resolution. Chromic acid in dilute solutions 
combines with the lignone complex, but in presence of hydro- 
lysing acids total oxidation of the lignone is determined. The 
principal products are oxalic, carbonic, formic and acetic acids. 
This reaction is an index of Constitution. Generally, the lignone 
is attacked under many conditions and by many reagents which 
are without action upon cellulose, by virtue of its unsaturated 
constitution, and its acid and aldehydic residues. 

Cuto-cellulose. — A typical cuto-cellulose is the cuticle (peel) of 
the apple which, when purified by repeated hydrolytic treatment 
and finally by alcohol and ether, gives a product of the composi- 
tion C=7S*66%, H-ii- 37 %, 0 = 14 - 97 %- Hydrolysis ly 
Strong alkalis gives, stearo-cutic acid, and oleo-cutic 

acid, C,4 Hjjo 04 (Fr^my). Cork is a complex mixture containing 
various compounc! celluloses : extraction with alcohol removes 
certain fatty alcohols and acids, and aromatic derivatives related 
to tapnic acid ; the residue is probably a mixture of cellulose^ 
ligno*ccllulbse, cerin, C20H32O ^i^d stiberm ; the latter yields 
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Stearic acid, and the acid G2^H4Ps. The cuto- 

celluloses have been only sup^cially investi^t^, and, with 
the exception of cork, are of but little direct industrial importance. 

Industrial Uses of Cellulose , — ^The applications of cellulose to 
the necessities of human life, inhnitely varied in kind as they are 
colossal in magnitude, depend upon two groups of qualities or 
properties, (i) structural, (2) chemicaL The manufactures of 
vegetable textiles and of paper are based upon the fibrous forms 
of the naturally occurring celluloses, together with such structural 
qualities as are expressed in the terms strength, elasticity, 
specific gravity. As regards chemical properties, those which 
come into play are chiefly the negative quality of resistance to 
chemical change ; this is obviously a primary factor of value in 
enabling fabrics to withstand wear and tear, contact with 
atmospheric oxygen and water, and such chemical treatments as 
laundry ing ; positive chemical properties are brought into play 
in the auxiliary processes of dyeing, printing, and the treatment 
and preparation in connexion with these. Staple textiles of 
this group are cotton, flax, hemp and jute ; other fibres are used 
in rope^making and brush-making industries. These subjects 
are treated in special articles under their own headings and in 
the article Fibres. The course of industrial development in the 
19th century has been one of enormous expansion in use and 
considerable refinement in methods of preparation and manu- 
facture. Efforts to introduce new forms of cellulose have had 
little result. Rhea or ramie has been a favourite subject of 
investigation ; the industry has been introduced into England, 
and doubtless its d: 3 V(lopment is only a question of time, 
as on the continent of Europe the production of rhea yams 
is well established, though it is still only a relatively small 
trade — probably two or three tons a day total production. The 
paper trade has required to seek new sources of cellulose, in 
consequence of the enormous Ixpmnsion of the uses of paper. 
Important phases of development were ; (i) in the period i860 to 
1870, the introduction of esparto, which has risen to a consump- 
tion of 250,000 tons a year in the United Kingdom, at which 
figure it remains fairly steady ; (2) the decade 1870 to 1880, 
which saw the development of the manufacture of cellulose from 
coniferous woods, and this industry now furnishes a staple of 
world-wide consumption, though the industry is necessarily 
localized in countries where the coniferous woods are available 
in large quantities. As a development of the paper industry we 
must mention the manufacture of paper textiles, based upon the 
production of pulp yarns. Paper pulps are worked into flat 
strips, which are then rolled into cylindrical form, and by a final 
twisting process a yarn is produced sufficiently strong to be 
employed in weaving. 

What we may call tlie special cellulose industries depend upon 
specific chemical properties of cellulose, partly intrinsic, partly 
belonging to the derivatives such as the esters. Thus the cellu- 
lose nitrates are the bases of our modem high explosives, as well 
as those now used for military purposes. Their use has been 
steadily developed and perfected since the middle of the igth 
century. The industries in celluloid, xylonite, &c^, also depend 
upon the nitric esters of cellulose, and the plastic state which 
they assume when treated with solvent liquids, such as alcohol, 
amyl acetate, camphor and other auxiliaries, in which state 
they can ^ readily moulded and fashioned at will. They have 
taken an important j^ce as stmctural materials both in useful 
and artistic applications. The acetates of cellulose have recently 
been perfected, and are used in coating fine wires for eleetricfij 
purposes, esp)ecially in instrument'-making'; this use depends 
upon their electrical prop«-ties of high insulation and ioW in- 
ductive capacity. Hydrated forms of cellulose, which result 
from treatment with various reagents, are the bases of the 
following industries: vegetable parchment results from the 
action of sulphuric acid upon cellulose (cotton) in the form of 
paper, followed by that of water, which precipitates the partially 
coUoidalited cellclose. This industry is carried out bn -con- 
tinuous machinery, the cellulose, In the form of paper, being 
treated in rolls. Vulcanized fibre is produeed ^ shnilar pro- 
cesses/ os for instanoe by treating paper with tine chloride 


solvents and cementing together a number of sheets when in the 
colloidal hydrated state ; the goods are exhaustively washed to 
remove last traces of soluble electrolytes ; this is necessary, as 
the product is used for electrical insulation. The solvent action 
of cupro-ammonium is used in treating cellulose goods, cott(m 
and paper, the action being allowed to proceed sufficiently to 
attack the constituent fibres and convert them into colloidal 
cupro-ammonium compounds, which are then dried, producing 
a characteristic green-coloured finish of colloidal cellulose and 
rendering tlie goods impervious to water. The important in- 
dustry of mercerization has been mentioned above ; this is 
carried out on both yams and cloth of cotton goods chiefly 
composed of Egyptian cottons. A high lustrous finish is 
produced, giving the goods very much the appearance of silk. 

Of special importance are the more recent developments in 
the production of artificial fibres of all dimensions, by spinning 
or drawing the solutions of cellulose or derivatives. Three such 
processes are in course of evolution, (i) The first is based on the 
nitrates of cellulose which are dissolved in ether-alcohol, and 
spun through fine glass jets into air or water, the unit threads 
being afterwards twisted together to constitute the thread used 
for weaving (process of Chardonnet and Lehner). These pro- 
cesses were developed in the period 1883 to 1897, at which later 
date they had assumed serious industrial proportions. {2) The 
cupro-ammonium solution of cellulose is similarly employed, 
the solution being spun or drawn into a strong acid bath whjch 
instantly regenerates cellulose hydrate in continuous length. 
(3) Still more recently the “ viscose ’’ solution of cellulose, i,e, 
of the cellulose xanthogenic acid, has been perfected for the 
production of artificial silk or lustra-ctellulose ; the alkaline 
solution of the cellulose derivative being drawn either into 
concentrated ammonium salt solutions or into acid baths. 
This product, known as artificial silk, prepared by the three 
competing processes, was in 1908 an established textile with a 
total production in Europe of about 5000 tons a year, a quantity 
which bids fair to be very largely increased by the advent of the 
viscose process, which will effect a very considerable lowering 
in the cost of production. The viscose solution of cellulose is 
also used for a number of industrial effects in connexion with 
paper-sizing, paper-coating, textile finishes, and the production 
of book cloth and leather cloth, and, solidified in solid masses, 
is used in preparing structural solids which can be moulded, 
turned and fashioned. 

For the special literature of cellulose treated from the f^cneral 
point of view of this article, the reader may consult the following 
works by C. F. Cross and E. J. Bevan: Cellulose (1895, 2nd ed. 
1903), Researches on Cellulose, I (1901), Researches on Cellulose, ii. 
(I9<^). (C, F. C.) 

CELSIUS, ANDERS (1701-1744), Swedish astronomer, was 
bom at Upsala on the 27th of November 1701. He occupied 
the chair of astronomy in the university of his native town 
from 1730 to 1744, but travelled during 1732 and some subse- 
quent years in Germany, Italy and France. At Nuremberg he 
published in 1733 a collection of 316 observations of the aurora 
borealis made by himself and others 1716--1732. In Paris he 
advocated the measurement of an arc of the meridian in Lapland, 
and took part, in 1736, in the expedition organized for the 
purpose by the French Academy. Six years later he descril^d 
the centigrade thermometer in a paper read before the Swedish 
Academy of Sciences (see Thermometry). His d^ath occurred 
at Upsaia on the 25th of April 1744. He wrote : Nova Methodus 
distantiam salts a terra determinandi (1730) ; De observationibus 
pro figura telluris determinanda (1738); besides many less 
important works. 

bee W. Ostwald*8 Klassiker der exacten Wissenscha/ten, No. 57 
(I.eipzig, 1904), where Celsius's memoir on the thermometric scmA 
is given in German with, critical ah'd' biographical notes (p. 132) 7 
Marie, Histoire des sciences, vfii. 30; VoggetidorfL's Biogi-literdfisjlHies 
Handwdrterbuch, 

0 ELSU 8 (c. A.D. 178), a andrcentury opponent of Christianity, 
known to us mainly through the reputation of his fiteraiy work, 
The True Word (or Account ; Aoyos), published by 

Origen in 248, seventy years after its composition, hx th^t year, 
rix^h the Church was under no direct direat ci aittack, owing 

V. 20 
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to the inertia of the emperor Philip the Arabian^ the atmosphere 
was fiill of co^ict. The empire was celebrating the loooth 
anniversary of its birth, and imperial aspirations and ideas were 
naturally prominent. Over against the state and ^e worship 
of the Cae^r stood as usual the Christian ideal of a rule and a 
citizenship not of this world, to which a thousand years were 
but as a day. A supernatural oride was blended with a natural 
anstiety, and it was at this juncture that Origen brought to light 
again a book written in the days of Marcus Aurelius, which 
but for the great Alexandrian might have been lost for ever. 
Sometimes quoting, sometimes paraphrasing, sometimes merely 
referring, he repr^uces and replies to all Celsus’s arguments. 
His work shows many signs of haste, but he more than compen- 
sates for this by the way in which he thus preserves a singularly 
interesting memorial of the 2nd century. When we remember 
that only about one-tenth of the True Word is really lost and that 
about three-quarters of what we have is verbatim text, it would 
be ungracious to carp at the method. 

Gelsus oi>ens the way for his ow'ii attack by rehearsing the taunts 
levelled at the Christians by the Jews. Jesus was bom in adultery 
^ and nurtured on the wdsdom of Egypt. His assertion of 

. divine dignity is disproved by liis poverty and his miser- 
mrgumemt* Christians have no standing in the Old Testa- 

ment prophecies, and their talk of a resurrection that was only 
revealed to some of their owm adherents is foolislmess. Celsus 
indeed says that the Jews are almost as ridiculous as the foes 
they attack ; the latter said the saviour from Heaven had come, 
the former still looked for his coming. However, the Jews have 
the advantage of being an ancient nation with an ancient faith. 
The idea of an Incarnation of God is absurd : why should the human 
race think itself so superior to bees, ants and elephants as to be j)ut 
in this unique relation to its maker ? And why should God choose 
to come to men as a J<iw ? The Christian idea of a special providence 
is nonsense, an insult to the deity. Christian.^ are like a council of 
frogs hi a marsh or a synod of worms on a dunghill, croaking and 
squeaking, For our sakes was the world created.*' It is much 
more reasonable to believe that each part of the world has its own 
special deity ; prophets and supernatural messengers had forsooth 
zqipeared in more places than one. Besides being bad philosophy 
based on fictitious history, Christianity is not respectable. Celsus 
does not indeed repeat the Thyestean charges .so frequently brought 
against Christians by their calumniators, but he says the Christian 
teachers who are mainly weavers and cobblers Iv'ive no power over 
men of education. The qualifications for conversion are ignorance 
and childish timidity. Like all quacks they gather a crowd of slaves, 
children, women and idlers. ** I speak bitterly about this," says 
Celsus, " because I feel bitterly. When we are invited to tlie Mys- 
teries the masters use another tone. They say, ‘ Come to us ye 
who arc of clean hands and pure speech, ye who are unstained by 
crime, who have a good conscience towards God, who have done 
justly and lived uprightly.* The Tews .say, ' Come to us ye who are 
sinners, ye who are fools Or chilcfren, ye who are miserable, and ye 
shall enter into the kingdom of Heaven.* The rogue, the thief, the 
burglar, the poisoner, the spoiler of temples and tombs, these are 
their proselytes. Jesus, they say, was sent to save .sinners ; was 
he not sent to help those who have kept them.selvcs free from sin ? 
They pretend that God will save the unjust man if he repents and 
humbles himself. The just man who has held steady from the 
iiradle in the ways of virtue He will not look upon." He pours scorn 
upon the exorcists — who were clearly in league with the demons them- 
sdvea — and upon the excesses of the itinerant and undisciplined 
"prophets" who roam through cities and camps and commit to 
everlasting fire cities and lands and their inhabitants. Above all 
Christians are disloyal, and every church is an illicit collegium, an 
insinuation deadly at any time, but especially so under Marcus 
Aurelius. Why cannot Christians attach themselves to the great 
philosophic and political authorities of the world ? A properly 
understood worship of gods and demons is quite compatible with 
a purified monotheism, and they might as well give up the mad 
idea of winning the authorities over to their faith, or of hoping to 
attain anything like universal agreement on divine things. 

Celsus and PbrjAyry {q.v,) are the two early literary opponents 
of Christianity who have most claim to consideration, and it is 
worth noticing that, while th^ agree alike in high 
ptuo aims, in skilful address and m devoted toil, their 
aofikroi religious standpoints are widely dissimilar. Porphyry 
Cr/rirr. jg above all a pure philosopher, but also a man of deep 
religious feeling, whose quest and goal are the knowledge of 
God; Celsus, the friend of Lucian, thotl||h sometimes ^Ued 
Epicurean and sometimes Platonist, is not a professed philosopher 
at all, but a man of the world, really at heart an agnostic, like 
OeeiKus in Minucras Pelbc (y.v.), whose religion is nothing more 


or less thm the Empire. He is keen, positive> logical, combining 
with curious dashes of scepticism many genuine moral convio 
tions and a good knowledge of the various national religions and 
mythologies whose relative value he is able to sqjpreciate; His 
manner of thought is und^ the overpowering influence of the 
eclectic Platonism of the time, and not of the doctrine of the 
Epicurean school. He is a man of the world, of philosophic cul- 
ture, who accepts much of the influential Platonism of the time 
but has absorbed little of its positive religious sentiment. In 
his antipathy to Christianity, which appears to him barbaric 
and superstitious, he gives himself up to the scepticism and 
satire of a man of the world through which he comes in contact 
with Epicurean tendencies.^* He quotes approvingly from the 
Timaeus of Plato ; “ It is a hard thing to find out the Maker and 
Father of this universe, and after having found him it is im- 
possible to make him known to all.** Philosophy can at best 
impart to the fit some notion of him which the elect soul must 
itself develop. The Christian on the contrary maintained that 
God is known to us as far as need be in Christ, and He is accessible 
to all. Another sharp antithesis was the problem of evil. Celsus 
made evil constant in amount as being the correlative of matter. 
Hence his scorn of the doctrine of the resurrection of the body 
hdd then in a very crude form, and his ridicule of any attempt 
to raise the vulgar masses from their degradation. The real root 
of the difficulty to Platonist as to Gnostic was his sharp antithesis 
of form as good and matter as evil. 

Opinion at one time inclined to the view that the True Word 
was written in Rome, but the evidence (wholly internal) points 
much more decisively to an Egyptian, and in particular 
an Alexandrian origin. Not only do riie many intimate 
references to Egyptian history and customs support 
this position, but it is clear that the Jews of Celsus are 
not Western or Roman Jews, ^ut belong to the Orient, and 
especially to that circle of Judaism which had received and 
assimilated the idea of the Logos. 

The date also is clearly defined. Besides the general indication 
that the Empire was passing through a military crisis, which 
points to the long struggle waged by Marcus Aurelius against the 
Marcomanni and other Germanic tribes, there is a reference 
{Contra Celsum, viii. 69) to the rescript of that emperor impressing 
on governors and magistrates the duty of keeping a strict watch 
on extravagances in religion. This edict dates from 176-177, 
and inaugurated the persecution which lasted from that time 
till the death of Marcus Aurelius in 180. During these years 
Commodus was associated with Marcus in the imperium, and 
Celsus has a reference to this joint rule (viii. 71). 

Celsus shows himself familiar with the story of Jewish origins. 
Any pagan who wished to understand and criticize Christianity 
intimately had to begin by learning from the Jews, 
and this accounts for the opening chapters of his argu- ttotutory 
ment. He has a good Imowledge of Genesis 
Exodus, refers to the stories of Jonah, Daniel (vii. 
and Enoch (v. 52), but does not make much use of the 
Prophets or the Psalter. As regards the New Testament his 
position b closely in agreement with that reflected in the con- 
temporary Acts of the Mcertyrs of Scili, He speaks of a Christian 
collection of writings, and knew , and used the gospeb, but was 
influenced less by the fourth than by the Symoptios. There is 
more evidence of Pauline ideas than of Pauline letters. 

The gnostic sects and their writings were well known to him 
(viii. 15 and vi. 35), and so was the work of Marcion. There are 
indications, too, of an acquaintance with Justin Martyr and the 
Sibylline literature (vii. 53, cp. v. 61). ‘‘ He b perfectly aware 
of internal difiEerences between Christians, and he b familiar 
with the various stages of development in the hbtoi^ of their 
religion. Hiese are cleverly employed in order to heighten the 
impression of its instability. He plays off the sects against the 
Catholic Church, the primitive against the present, Christ 
against the apostles, the various revisions of> the Bible against 
tba trustworthiness of the text and so forth, thoi^h he a^its 
thi^ eveiylhing was not really so bad at first as it .b at present.” 
The True Ward hsid v«ry little infiuanoe either on the mutual 
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relations of Church and State^ or on cl^cal literature. Echoes 
of it are found in Tertullian and in Minudus Felix, and then it 
lay forgotten until Origen gave it new life. A good' deal of the 
neo^Platonic polemic naturally went back to (^Isus, and both 
the ideas and phrases of the True Word are found in Porphyry 
and Julian, though the dosing of the New Testament canon in 
the meantime somewhat changed the method of attack for tiiese 
writers. 

Of more importance than these matters is the light which the 
book sheds on ahe strength of the Church about the year i8o. 
It is of course easy to see that Ceisus had no apprehension of 
the spiritual needs even of his own day which it was the Christian 
purpose to satisfy, that he could not grasp anything of the new 
life enjoyed by the poor in spirit, and that he underrated the signi- 
ficance of the Church, regarding it simply as one of a number of 
warring sections (mostly Gnostic), and so seeing only a mark 
of weakness. And yet, ^ere is all through on undercurrent which 
runs hard against his surface verdicts, and here and there comes 
to expression. He is bound to admit that Christianity has been 
stated reasonably ; against the moral teaching of Jesus he can 
only bring the lame charge of plagiarism, and with the Christian 
assertion that the IwOgos is the Son of God he completely accords. 
Most suggestive, however, is his closing appeal to the Christians. 
“ Come,’’ he says, don’t hold aloof from the common regime. 
Take your place by the emperor’s side. Don’t claim for yourselves 
another empire, or any sp>ecial position.” It is an overture for 
peace. ‘‘ If all were to follow your example and abstain from 
politics, the affairs of the world would fall into the hands of 
wild and lawless barbarians ” (viii. 68). Forced to admit that 
Christians are not infruciuosi innegotiis, he wants them to be 
good citizens, to retain their own belief but conform to the state 
religion. It is an earnest and striking appeal on behalf of the 
Empire, which was clearly in great danger, and it shows the terms 
offered to the Church, as well as the strength of the Church at the 
time. Numerically, Christians may have formed perhaps a tenth 
of the population, t.e, in Alexandria there would be fifty or sixty 
thousand, but their power in a community was out of all pro- 
portion to their mere numbers. 

Literature. — Th. Keim, Ceisus* Wahres Wort (1873) ; P 61 agaud, 
&tude sur Celse (1878) ; K. J. Neumann’s edition in ScHptores 
Graeci qui Christianam impugnaverutU rtligionem, and article in 
Hanck-Herzog's Realencyk. fUr prot. Theol., where a very full biblio- 
graphy is given. Sec also W. Moeller, Hist, of the Chr. Church, i. 
169 if. : A. Hamack, Expansion of Christianity, ii. 129 ff. ; J. A. 
Froude, Short Studies, iv. 

CELT, or Kelt, the generic name of an ancient people, the bulk 
of whom inhabited the central and western parts of Europe. 
(For the sense of a primitive stone tool, see the separate artide, 
later.) Much confusion has arisen from the inaccurate use of 
the terms “ Celt ” and “ Celtic.” It is the practice to speak of 
the dark-complexioned people of France, Great Britain and 
Ireland as “ black Celts,” although the ancient writers never 
applied the term “ Celt ” to any dark-complexioned person. To 
them great stature, fair hair, and blue or grey eyes were the 
characteristics of the Celt philologists have added to the 
confusion by dassing as Celtic ” the speeches of the dark- 
complexioned races of the west of Scotland and the west of 
Ireland. But, though usage has made it convenient in this work 
to employ .the^ term, Celtic ” cannot be properly applied to 
what is really ‘‘ toaeiic.” 

The ancient writers regarded as homogeneous all the fair- 
haired peoples dwelling noi^ of the Alps, the Greeks terming them 
all JCdfoc. Physically they fall into two loosely-divided groups, 
which shade off into eath other. The first of these is restricted 
to northwestern Europe, having its chief seat in Scandinavia. 
It is distinguished by a long head, a long face, a narrow aquiline 
nose, blue eyes, very light hair and great stature. Those are the 
peo^ usually teirmed Teutonic by modem writers. The other 
group is marked by a round h^, a broad ia^ a nose often 
ra^er broad and heavy> haed^grey 'eyes, light chestnut hair ; 
they are thick-set and medium li^ht. This caoe is often 
termed ** Celtic ” or “ Alpine ” ftom fact of its occurrence 
all along the great mountaiii diain from sbudiwest Ftamce, in 


Savoy, in Switzerland, the Po valley and Tirol, as well as in 
Auvergne, Brittany, Normandy, Burgundy, the Ardennes and 
the Vosges. It thus stands midway not only geographically but 
also in physical features between the Teutonic ” type of Scandi- 
navian and the so-called '' Mediterranean race ” with its long head, 
long face, its rather broad nose, dark brown or black hair, dark 
eyes, and slender form of medium height The “ Alpine race ” 
is commonly supposed to be Mongoloid in origin and to have come 
from Asia, the home of round-skulled races. But it is far more 
probable that they are the same in origin as the dark race south 
of them and the tall fair race north of them, and that the broad- 
ness of their skulls is simply due to their having been long 
domiciled in mountainous regions. Thus the '' Celtic ” ox 
(Bos longifrans), from remote ages the common type in the 
Alpine regions, is characterized by the height of its fordiead 
above the orbits, by its highly-developed occipital region, and its 
small horns. Not only do animals cha^e their physical character- 
istics in new environment, but modern peoples when settled in 
new surroundings for even one or two centuries, e.g, the American 
of New England and the Boer of South Africa, prove that man 
is no less r^ily affected by his surroundings. 

The northern race has ever kept pressing down on the broad- 
skulled, brown-complexioned men of the Alps, and intermixing 
with them, and at times has swept right over the great mountain 
chain into the tempti^ regions of the south, producing such 
races as the Celto-Ligyes, Celtiberians, Celtillyrians, Celto- 
Thracians and Celto-Scythians. In its turn the Alpine race has 
pressed down upon their darker and less warlike kindred of the 
south, cither driven down before the toll sons of the north or 
swelling the hosts of the latter as they swept down south. 

As the natives of the southern peninsula came into contact 
with these mixed people, who though differing in the shape of the 
skull nevertheless varied little from each other in speech and 
colour of their hair and eyes, the ancient writers termed them all 
** Keltoi.” But as the most dreaded of these Celtic tribes came 
down from the shores of the Baltic and Northern Ocean, the 
ancients applied the name Celt to those peoples who are spoken 
of as Teutonic in modem parlance. The Teutons, whose name is 
generic for Germans, appear in history along with the Cimbri, 
universally held to be Cdts, but coming from the same region as 
the Guttones (Goths) by the shores of the Baltic and North Sea. 
Again, the Germoni themselves first appear in the Celtic host 
destroyed by Marcellus at Clastidium in 225 b.c. All the true 
Celtae or Galatae in France had come across the Rhine ; the 
Belgic tribes in northern France were Cimbri, who also had crossed 
the Rhine t in Caesar’s day the Germans were still constantly 
crossing that river, and so-oalled Gauls who lived near the 
Germans, e.g, the Treveri, dosely resembled the latter in their 
habits, while in later times were to come Goths and Franks from 
beyond the great river. It is then not strange that the Gallic 
name for a henchman (ambactus) is the same as the Gothic 
(ambahis). 

The earliest invaders, under the name of Celtae, had occupied 
ail central Gaul, doubtless mixing with the aboriginal Ligurians 
and Iberians, who, however, maintained themselves respectively 
in the later Provence and in Aquitania. The Celts had firmly 
established themselves by the 7th century b.c. and we know not 
how long before, the Bituriges (whose name survives in Berri) 
being die dominant tribe. In the Alps . and the Danube valley 
some of the Celts had dwelt from the Stone Age ; there they had 
developed the working of copper, discovered bronze (an alloy of 
copper and tin), and the art of smelting iron (see HALLSTATt). 
The Umbrians, who were part of the Alpine Celts, had been 
pressing down into Italy from the Bronze Age, though checked 
completely by the rise of the Etruscan power in the loth century 
B.C. The invention of iron weapons made the Celts henceforth 
irresistible; One of the earliest movements after this discovery 
was pcfbahly that of the Achaeans of Hom^> who about 1450 
B4C. Waded Greece (sec AchaeansJ, bringing with them the 
nse of iron and brooches, the practice of cre m at in g the dead, 
and die style of ornament known as Geometric. Later the 
Giaunerians (see ScvTRiA and Cumnii) passed down from the 
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Cimbric Chersonese, doubtless following the amber routes, and 
then turned east along the Danube, some of their tribes, e.g. the 
Trcres, settling in Thrace, and crossing into Asia ; others 
settled in southern Russia, leaving their name in the Crimea ; 
then when hard pressed by the Scythians most of them passed 
round the east end of the Euxine into Asia Minor, probably 
being the people known as Gimirri on Assyrian monuments, 
and ravaged that region, the relics of the race finally settling at 
Sinope. 

At the beginning of the 6th century b.c. the Celts of France 
had grown very powerful under the Biturigian king Ambigatus. 
They appear to have spread southwards into Spain, occupying 
most of that country as far south as Gades (Cadiz), some tribes, 
f.g. Turdentani and Turduli, forming permanent settlements 
and being still powerful there in Roman times ; and in northern 
central Spain, from the mixture of Celts with the native Iberians, 
the population henceforward was called Celtiberian. About 
this time also took place a great invasion of Italy ; Segovisus 
and Beilovisus, the nephews of Ambigatus, led armies through 
Switzerland, and over the Brenner, and by the Maritime Alps, 
respectively (Livy v. 34). The tribes who sent some of their 
numbers to invade Italy and settle there were the Bituriges, 
Arverni, Senones, Aedui, Ambarri, Camuti and Aulerci. 

Certain material remains found in north Italy, e.g. at Scsto 
Calende, may belong to this invasion. The next great wave of 
Celts recorded was that which swept down on north Italy 
shortly before 400 b.c. These invaders broke up in a few years 
the Etruscan power, and even occupied Rome herself after the 
disaster on the Allia (390 B.c.). Bought off by gold they with- 
drew from Rome, but they continued to hold a great part of 
northern Italy, extending os far south as Sena Gallica (Sint- 
gaglia), and henceforward they were a standing source of danger 
to Rome, especially in the Samnite Wars, until at last they were 
either subdued or expelled, e.g. the Boii from the plains of the 
Po. At the same time as the invasion of Italy they had made 
fresh descents into the Danube valley and the upper Balkan, 
and perhaps may have pushed into southern Russia, but at this 
time they never made their way into Greece, though the Athenian 
ladies copied the style of hair and dress of the Cimbrian women. 
About 280 B.c. the Celts gathered a great host at the head of the 
Adriatic, and accompanied by the Illyrian tribe of Autariatae, 
they overthrew the Macedonians, overran Thessaly, and invaded 
Phocis in order to sack Delphi, but they were finally repulsed, 
chiefly by the efforts of the Aetolians (279 b.c,). The remnant 
of those who returned from Greece joined that part of their army 
which had remained in Thrace, and marched for the Hellespont. 
Here some of their number settled near Byzantium, having 
conquered the native Thracians, and made Tyle their capital. 
The Byzantines had to pay them a yearly tribute of 80 talents, 
until on the death of the Gallic king Cavarus (some time after 
220 b.c.) they were annihilated by the Thracians. The main 
body of the Gauls who had marched to the Hellespont crossed it 
under the leadership of Leonnorius and Lutarius. Straightway 
they overran the greater part of Asia Minor, and laid under 
tribute all west of Taurus, even the Seleucid kings. At last 
Attila, king of Pergamum, defeated them in a series of battles 
commemorated on the Pergamene sculptures, and henceforth 
they were confined to a strip of lan<J in the interior of Asia Minor, 
the Galatia of history. Their three tribes— Trocmi, Tolisto- 
bogians and Tectosages— submitted to Rome (189 b.c.), but they 
remained autonomous till the death of their king Amyntas, 
when Augustus erected Galatia into a province. Their descend- 
ants were probably the “ foolish Galatians 'V to whom St Paul 
wrote (see Galatia)* 

Ancient writers spoke of all these Gauls as Cimbri, and identi- 
fied them with the Cimmerians of earlier date, who in Homeric 
time% 4 aeflk on the ocean next to the Laettrygones, in a region 
but where the sun set not in suimneir. Nor was 
it oiqKinnirards the south and the Hellespont that the Celtic 
tide ev ef* te t.i They passed eastward to the Danube memth and 
into southern Russia, as far as the Sea of Azov, mingling with 
the ScythiamlHlM proved by the name Celto-seyths. Mitbra- 
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dates VI. of Pontus seems to have negotiated with them to gain 
their aid against Rome, and Bituitus, a Gallic mercenary, was 
with him at his death. 

The Celts had continudly moved westwards also. The Belgae, 
who were Cimbric in origin, had spread across the Rhine and 
given their name to all northern France and Belgium {Gallia 
Belgica). Many of these tribes sent colonies over into south- 
eastern Britain, where they had been masters for some two 
centuries when Caesar invaded the island (see Britain). But 
there is evidence that from the Bronze Age therehad been settlers 
in northern Britain who were broad-skulled and cremated their 
dead, a practice which had arisen in south Germany in the early 
Bronze Age or still earlier. It is not unlikely that, as tradition 
states, there were incursions of Celts from central Gaul into 
Ireland during the general Celtic unrest in the 6th century b.c. 
It is certain that at a later period invaders from the continent, 
bringing with them the later Iron Age culture, commonly called 
La T 6 ne, which had succeeded that of Hallstatt, had settled in 
Ireland. Not only are relics of La T^e culture found in Ireland, 
but the oldest Irish epics celebrate tall, fair-haired, grey-eyed 
heroes, armed and clad in Gallic fashion, who had come from the 
continent. The Celts in Italy, in the Balkan, in France and in 
Britain, overspread the Indo-European peoples, who differed 
from themselves but slightly in speech. The Celts represented 
Indo-European q by p, whilst the Greeks, Illyrians, Thracians, 
Ligurians, and aborigines of France, Britain and Ireland 
represented it by ^ or qu. The Utnbrian-Sabellian tribes had 
the same phonetic peculiarity as the Celts. Thus Gallic p'etor 
(petor-ritumy “ four-wheeler Umbrian petur, Homeric ttw-u/dcs, 
Boeotian (Achaean) Welsh pedwar : but Gaelic 

Lat. quatuor. The Celts are thus clearly distinguished from 
the Gaelic-speaking dark race of Britain and Ireland, and in spite 
of usage it must be understood that it is strictly misleading 
to apply the term Celtic to the latter language. 

See also Ridgeway, Early Age of Greece, vol. i., and Oldest Irish 
Epic ; Ripley, The Races of Europe ; Sergi, The Mediterranean Race, 

(W. Ri.) 

Celtic LanguagEwS 

Introduction. — The Celtic languages form one group of the 
Indo-European family of languages. As might be expected from 
their geographical distribution, they hold a position between 
the Italic and Teutonic groups. They are distinguished from 
these and other branches of the family by certain well-marked 
characteristics, the most notable of which are the loss of initial 
and inter-vocalic p, cf. Ir. athair with Lat. pater; Ir. Idn, 
“ full,’' Welsh Uawn, Breton leun, with Lat. plenus ; Gaulish 
are-, “ beside,” Ir. ar. Welsh, Breton ar, with Or. rrepi, irapd ; 
and the change of I. E. ^ to i, cf. Ir, fir, “ true,” Welsh gwir, 
Breton gwir, Lat. verus. We may further mention that the 1 . E. 
labialized velar gv is represented by e.g, Ir. bo, “cow,” Welsh 
buwch, Gr. Sanskr. gdus; Ir. ben, “ woman,” Gr. ywy], 
whilst the medial aspirates bh, dh, gh result in simple voiced 
stops. I.E. sonant r and / become ri, li. Other distinctive 
features erf the modem dialects are not found in Gaulish, partly 
owing to the character of the monuments. Such are the -ss- 
preterite and the fusion of simple prepositions with pronominal 
elements, e,g. Ir. fri-umtn, “ against me,” Welsh wrth-yf, Breton 
ouz-inn. T^ initial mutations which are. so characteristic of 
the living languages did not arise until after the Romans had 
left Britain. The-Gcltic languages betray a surprising affinity 
with the Italic dialects. Indlzed, these two groups seem to stand 
in a much closer relationship to another than any other pair. 
As features commem to both Celtic and Italic we may mention : 
(i) the .geUi sing., ending -*2 of masc. and neut. stems in o ; (2) 
verbal nouns in -tion ; ($) the b- future ; {4) the passive forma- 
tion in -f. 

The various Celtic dialects may be divided as follows :--(i) 
Gaulish ; (2) Goidelic, including lrish>.Scottish GlieHcfaiid Manx ; 
(3) Brythonic, including Welsh^ Breton and: Cornish. Gaulish 
and Brydionic/ like Oscan and Umbrian among the Itdic 
diatetts, change the I. £. labialized velar guttural qo to p, whilst 
the Goidelic dialects retain the qo whidh later gives up the Ikbtai 
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element and becomes k, e.g. Gaulish petor-, four/* Ir. cetkir, 
Welsh petguar, Breton pevar, Lat. quattuar ; Ir. «a, “ who,*’ 
Welsh pwy, Lat. quis \ Gaulish epo-, “horse/* VJtlsh eb~ol, 
Breton eb-ful, Ir. ech, Lat. equus. Several attempts have been 
made to pro^ the existence of Celtic dialects with qv on the 
continent. Forms containing p occur in the Coligny calendar, 
discovered in 1897, by the ‘•ide of others with qv, a state of affairs 
not yet satisfactorily acc'ounted for. The Rom tablets, dis- 
covered in 1898, have not been interpreted as yet, but p forms 
are found on them exclusively. In an excursus we shall deal 
with the language of the Piets. 

No comprehensive liandbook of the Celtic languages on the lines 
of Grober's Grundriss der romanischen Philologie or Paul’s Gfundriss 
der germanischen Philologie was available in 1909. The reader may 
refer to Windisch’s article Keltische Sprachen ” in Ersch und 
Grwh^x' ^ Allgemeine Encyklopddie der Wissenschafien und Kiinste, and 
V. Tourneur, Esquisse d[une histoire des itudes celtiques (Li^ge, 1905; 
vol. ii. with full Iwbliography). Also H. Zimmer, “ pie kelt. Littera- 
turen " in Die Kultur a, Gegenwart^ T. i. Abh. xi. i, Berlin and Leipzig, 

1 909. The materials for the study of the older forms of the languages 
are to be found in Zeuss’s Grammatica Celtica as revised by Ebel. 
A comparative grammar of the Celtic dialects has been prepared by H. 
Pedersen (Gottingen, 1908). See also Wliitley Stokes and A. Bezzen- 
berger, Wortschatz der keltischen Spracheinheit (Gottingen, 1894). 

I. Gaulish. — Celtic ])ltice-names are found as far east as 
the Dniester and Dobrudja, and as far north as Westphalia. 
The language of the Galatians in Asia Minor must have stood 
in a very close relation to Gaulish. Indeed few traces of dialect- 
ical differences are to be observed in continental Celtic. Unfor- 
tunately no literary monuments written in the ancient speech of 
Gaul have come down to us, though Caesar makes mention of 
religious poems orally transmitted by the Druids, and we also 
hear of hardi and vales. But a large number of personal and 
place-names have been preserved. The classical writers have, 
moreover, recorded a certain number of Gaulish words which can 
generally be identified without difficulty by comparing them with 
words still living in the modern dialects, e,g. pempedtda, “ cinque- 
foil,** cf. Welsh pump, “ five/* and deilen, “ leaf ** ; amhacius, 
Welsh amaeth) “ four-wheeled chariot,** cf. Welsh 

pedwaty “ four,” and Ir. roih, “ wheel,” or riih, course.** We 
have further between thirty and forty inscriptions (three in 
north Italy) which we may without hesitation ascribe to the Gauls. 
These inscriptions are written in cither N. Etruscan or Greek 
or Latin characters. We are thus in a position to reconstruct 
much of the old system of declension, which resembles Latin very 
closely on the one hand, and on the other represents the forms 
which are postulated by the 0 . Ir. paradigms. Hence Gaulish 
is particularly valuable as preserving the final vowels which 
have disappeared in early Irish and Welsh. The few verb-forms 
which occur in the remains of Gaulish are quite obscure and 
have not hitherto admitted of a satisfactory explanation. The 
statements of ancient authors with regard to the Belgae are 
conflicting, but there cannot be much doubt that the language of 
t he latter was substantially the same as Gaulish. Caesar observes 
that there was little difference between the speech of the Gauls 
and the Britons in his day, and we may regard Gaulish as 
closely akin to the ancestor of the Brythonic dialects. It is 
difficult to say when Gaulish finally became extinct. It dis- 
appeared very rapidly in the south of France, but lingered on, 
possibly till the 6th century, in the northern districts, and it 
seems unnecessary to discredit Jerome*s statement that the 
speech of the Galatians in Asia Minor bore a strong resemblance 
to the language he had heard spoken in the neighbourhood of 
Trier. There is ho evidence that Breton has been influenced 
by continentel Celtic. The number, of Gaulish words which have 
come do^n in the Romance languages is . remarkably sniall, 
and though at first sight Ae, spund-changes of French and 
Welsh seem to bear a strong likeness tp one another, any influence 
of Gaulish, pronunciation op French is largely discounted when 
we find the same changes occurrii^ in other dialects where there 
is, little or no question of Celticlb^ 

The prpp^ names occurhng in writers, on inscriptions 

and coins, nave been collected ,by A* Holder in his monumental 1 

^ihscriptiohs 

have been mbst raeenftly treated by J. Rhys in ihe 'Ffoe$^ing$ of 
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ike British A cadeney, vol. ii. See also a paper in this volume entitled 
** Celti^ and Galli ” by the same author for the text of the Coligny and 
Rom inscriptions. The value of Gaulish for grammatical pur- 
poses is set forth by Whitley Stokes in a paper on “ Celtic Deaen- 
simi in the Proceedings of the London Philological Society (1885- 
1886). For the extent over which Gaulish was spoken, its relation 
to Latm and its influence on Romance, see E. Windisch’s article on 

Keltische Sprache ” in the section "Die vorromanischen Volks- 
sprachen ” in GrOber’s Grundriss der romanischen Philologie'^, vol. i. 
pp. 373 ff. Cf. further the introduction to J. Loth’s Chrestomathie 
hretonne (Paris, 1890) : G. Dottin, AJanttel pour servir d I'itude des 
antiauiUs celtiques (Paris, 1906) ; R. Thumeysen, Keltoromanisches 
(Halle, 1884). 

II. Goidelic and Brythonic. — When the monuments of the 
Celtic dialects of the British Islands begin to appear, we find a 
wide divergence between the two groups. We can only mention 
some of the more important cases here. The Brythonic dialects 
have gone very much farther in giving up inflectional endings than 
Goidelic. In Irish all final syllables in general disappear except 
long vowels followed by ^ or f and u <0 preceded by i. But these 
reservations do not hold good for Brythonic. Thus, whilst 
O. Irish possesses five cases the Brythonic dialects have only 
one, and they have further lost the neuter gender and the dual 
number in substantives. In phonology there are also very 
striking differences, apart from the treatment of the labialized 
velar qv already mentioned. The sonant n appears in Brythonic 
as an, whereas in Goidelic the nasal disappears before ky I with 
compensatory lengthening of the vowel, e.g, I. E. '^kmtonty Ir. 
cely “ hundred,** W. canty Bret, kant ; Prim. Celt. 

0. Ir. 6 aCy Mod. Ir. dg, “ young, *’ W. ieuanCy Bret, iaouank, 
ty k standing after a vowel and preceding /, n (and also r ii k 
precede) disappear in Goidelic with compensatory lengthening 
of the vowel, e,g. Prim. Celt. *sldtld-, Ir. sdly “ heel,’* W. sawdl ; 
Prim. Celt, "^peino-y Ir. en, “ bird,” O. W. etriy Mod. W. edn. 
Similarly by dy g disappear in Goidelic when standing after a vowel 
and preceding /, r, n with compensatory lengthening of the 
vowel, but in Welsh they produce a vowel forming a diphthong 
with the preceding vowel, €,g. Prim. Celt. *neblo-, Ir. nily “ cloud,” 
W. niwl ; Prim. Celt. *ogn0‘, cf. Lat. agnus, Ir. “ lamb,” 
from W. oen ; Prim. Celt, ^vegno-, cf. Ger. Wagen, Ir. 
feuy “ wagon,” 0 . W, guetn. Mod. W. gwatn. The Goidelic 
dialects have preserved the vowels of accented syllables on the 
whole better than Brythonic. Thus Brythonic has changed 
Prim. Celt, a ( = I. E. 5 , 0) to 5 (W. aw, Bret, eu ) ; and Prim. Celt. 
u to i, e.g. Ir. brdlhir, “ brother,” W. brawd, Bret, breur ; 
Gaulish dunumy Ir. duny “ fort,” W. din. Already in Gaulish 
the I. E. diphthongs show a tendency to become simple long 
vowels and the latter are treated differently by Goidelic and 
Brythonic. In early times I. E. eu, ou both became d and 1 . E. 
ei gave e. In Goidelic o, e, in accented syllables were diphthong- 
ized in the early part of the 8th century to ua, ia if the next 
syllable did not contain the vowels e or /, whereas in Brythonic 

0 gave u (written u) and e became in W. ui (wy), and in Bret. 
oe {oue)y e.g. Gaulish Teulo-, Toutius, Ir.* lualh, “ people,” W., 
Bret, tud ; Biythonic Lelo-celum, Ir. lialh, “ grey,” W. llwyd, 
Bret. loued. Similarly in loan-words, Ir. ceir, fialy W. cwyr, O.Com. 
guily from Lat. cera, velum. Further l.E. aiy oi are preser^'ed in 
Irish as ai (ae), oi (oe). Mod. Ir. but in Welsh I. E. ai gave 
either ai or oe, whilst oi changed to li (written w), Ir. toeb, ” side,” 
W., Bret, tu ; I. E. '^oinos, Ir. den, “ one,” W., Bret, un ; Prim. 
Celt, '^saitlo-, cf. Lat. saeculum, W. hoedl, “ a^e,” Bret. hoal. 
In Goidelic accented e changes to i before 1, u in the following 
syllable, cf. Ir. 1 id, “ wood,” gen. sing, fedo, 0 . H. G. wilu, and 

1 changes to e before a ox 0 under similar conditions. In like 
manner u becomes 0 before a or 0, whilst 0 changes to u before 

1, u, cf. Ir. “sea,” Prim. Celt, '^mori, gen. sing. mora. 

Of Biythonic finals which disappear, i, (d), j alone influence 
preceding vowels, whilst an i (y) which received the stress in 
0 - W. was also able to modify vowels which went before it. In 
GoUeUc the combinations sqv, sv appear respectively as $c, s 
(medially /), but in Brythonic they both give chw ; Prim. Celt, 
^^qvetlon^ Ir. scdl, “ story/* W. fihwedl ; Prim. Celt, ^svesor. 
In “ sister/* but mo fiur, “my sister** (whence Scottisli 
piuikdr by false de^aspiration), W. chwaer, Bret. c*hoar. In 
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Brythonkr initial s becomes k in the 7 th centuiy, but this is 
unknown in Goidelic^ e,g. Ir, sdann, ** salt,” W. halen, Cornish 
haloing Bret. JWfnn ; l4at. si-men^ Ir. sil, ** seed/’ W. hiU Initial 

V gives / in Goidelic in the course of the 7th century, whereas 
in Brythonic it appears as gu, gw, cf . Lat. vdrus, Ir. /i>> W., Bret. 
gwir. We may also mention that in Goidelic initial ; and medial 

V disappear, e,g. Gaulish JovinciUus, W. teuanc, “ young,” 
Bret, iouank, Ir. 6ac, dc ; W. hywyd, “ food,” Ir. biad. Post- 
consonantic 7 in Brythonic sometimes gives -iVf (Mod. W. -ydd, 
Mod. Bret. -«), e,g, Gaulish neim-, nmno-, O. Bret, nowid, W. 
newydd, Bret, nevez, Ir. nue. I. E. -^/ and -pt both appear in 
G(udelic as ^cht but in Brythonic as -iih, cf. Lat. septem^ 0 . Ir. 
rrrA/, W. Bret, 

We unfortunately know very little about the position of the 
stress in ancient Gaulish. According to Meyer-Lubke in place- 
names the penult was accented if the vowel was long, otherwise 
the stress lay on the preceding syllable, e.g, Augusiodunum, 
0 . Fr. Ostedtm, now Autun ; Caiddunos (Chalons), Tricasses 
(Pr. Troyes), Bituriges (Fr. Bourges), In Goidelic the stress, 
widch is strongly expiratory, is always placed on the first syllable 
except in certain cases in verbs compounded with prepositional 
praxes. In Old Welsh and Old Breton, on the other hand, the 
final syllable, t.e. the primitive penult, received the stress, but 
in both languages the stress was shifted in the middle period 
to the penidtimate. The Goidelic dialects, like the Slavonic, 
distinguish between palatalized and nonpalatalized consonants, 
according as the consonant was originally followed by a front 
(e, 0 or back vowel (c, 0, u), a phenomenon which is entirely 
unknown to Brythonic. 

Finally, the two groups differ radically in the matter of initial 
mutation or, as it is often called, aspiration. These mutations 
are by no means confined to initial consonants, as precisely the 
same changes have taken place under similar conditions in the 
interior of words. The Goidelic changes included under this head 
probably took place for the most part between the 5th and 7th 
centuries, whilst in Brythonic the process seems to have begun 
and continued later. It is easier to fix the date of the changes in 
Brythonic than in Goidelic, as a number of British names are 
preserved in lives of saints, and it is possible to draw conclusions 
from the shape that British place-names assumed in the mouths 
of the Anglo-Saxons. In Goidelic, we find two mutations, the 
vocalic and the nasal. Initial mutation only takes place between 
words which belong together syntactically, and which form one 
single stress-group, thus between article, numeral, possessive 
pronoun or preposition, and a following substantive ; between 
a verbal prefix and the verb itself. 

I. When the word causing mutation ended in a vowel we get the 
vocalic mutation, called by Irish grammarians aspiration. The 
sounds affected are the tenues k (c), t, p ; the mediae g, d, b ; the 
liquids and nasals m, n, t, I ; s, ana Prim. Celt v (Ir. /, W. gw). At 
the present day the results of this mutation in Irish and Welsh may 
be tobulatcd as follows^ Where the sound is at variance with the 
traditional orthography, the latter is given in brackets. In the case 


Original \ 
sound / 

k 

t 


g 

d 

b 

m 

Irish 

X(ch) 

h(th) 

f(ph) 

3 (gh) 

3(dh) 

v,w(bh) 

v,w(mh) 

Welsh . 

g 

Pd'" 

b 

nil 

d(dd) 

v(() 

~v{i) 


oi n, r, i an Goidelic we get a different variety of n, r, I sound. In 
Welsh in the case of r, I, the absolute initial is a voiceless r, I written 
rh, U, which on mutation become voiced and are written r, L In 
Irish s becomes h written sh and mutation of / is written fh, 
which, however, is how silent. Exiknples : — Irish, “ hound," 

do chu, " thy hound " ; Welsh ci, dflfiAdo, dy represent a Prim, 
Celt Hovo) ; Irish w^hoir, " mothefpw mhdikw, " the mother." 
Welsh mam, y fam (the, feminine of the Snide was originally 
sendd'U 

2. When the word causing mutation originally ended in a nasal, 
we get the nasal mutatioii; called by nih giiuaznarians eclipse. 
The sounda affected are h (<?)» t, p \ g, Prim. Celt, v (Ir. A W, 
gw). In mod- Irish and moa^ Welsh the results are tabulate below. 
Irish / becomes w written bh, whilst W. gw givee ngw, J^camples ; — 
Irish bliadhna, " year," Hochi m-bUadhna,* seven years,” cf. Latin 
upturn, Welsh blynedd, zaiih mtynedd\ Irish ffir, “country," t 


"in a country," Welsh tref^ “town," yn nhr^f, "in a town*" cf. 
Latin in. 

3. In Welsh k (c), t, p undergo a further change when the word 


Original Sound . 

k 

t 

P 

g 

d 

b 

Irish . 

g 

d 

b 

ng 

0 / ■ ' ; 

n 

m 

Welsh . 

ngh 

nh 

xnh 

ng 

n 

m 


causing mutation originally ended in 5. There is nothing correspond- 
ing to this consonantal mutation in Goidelic. In this case k (c), t, p 
become the spirants x {ch), th, f {ph), e.g. tad, " father," si thad, " her 
father," ei represents a primitive *esids. In the interior of words in 
Bi^honic, cc, pp, tt give the same result as initial k, t, p by this 
mutation. 

The relation in which the other Celtic dialects stand to this 
system will be mentioned below in dealing with the various 
languages. It will be noted ftom what has been said above that, 
with the exception of the different treatment of the labialized 
velar qv, and the nasal sonant n, the features which differentiate 
the Brythonic from the Goidelic dialects first appear for the 
most part after the Romans had left Britain. At the beginning 
of the Christian era the difference between the two groups can 
only have been very slight. And Strachan has shown recently 
that Old Irish and Old Welsh agree in a very striking manner 
in the use of the verbal particle ro and in other syntactical 
peculiarities connected with the verb. 

(i.) Gotdelu,-^The term Goidelic is used to embrace the Celtic 
dialects of Ireland, Scotland and the Isle of Man. In each case 
the national name for the speech is Gaelic (Ir. Gaedhlig, Scottish 
Gdidhlig, Manx Gailck), from Ir, Scottish GaodHal, Gaedheal, 
Mid. Ir. Gdedel, W. Gwyddel, “ a Gael, inhabitant of Ireland or 
Scotland.” Old Irish may be regarded as the ancestor of Scottish 
and Manx Gaelic, as the forms of these dialects can be traced 
back to Old Irish, and there are practically no monuments of 
Scottish and Manx in the oldest period. Scottish and Irish may 
be regarded as standing to one another in much the same relation 
as broad Scottish and southern English. The divergences of 
Scottish and Manx from Irish will be mentioned below. The 
language of the Ogam inscriptions is the oldest form of Goidelic 
with which we are acquainted. Some 300 inscriptions have up 
to the present been discovered in this alphabet, the majority of 
them hailing from the south-west of Ireland (Kerry and Cork). 
In Scotland 22 are known, whilst in England and Wales about 30 
have turned up. Most of the latter are in South Wales, but odd 
ones have been found in North Wales, Devon and Cornwall, 
and one has occurred as far east as Hampshire. The Isle of 
Man also possesses two. The letters in the oldest inscriptions are 
formed by strokes or notches scored on either side^of the edge 
of an upright stone. Thus we obtain the following alphabet : — 



This system, which was eked out with other signs, would seem 
to have been framed in the south-west of Ireland by a person 
or persons who were familiar with the Latin alphabet. Some of 
the inscriptions probably go back to the 5th century and may 
even be earlier. As illustrations of the simplest forms of Ogam 
inscriptions we may mention the following: Dotfeti tnaqqi 
CatHnt, i.e, (the stone) of Dovetos son of Cattuios ” ; Trenagusu 
Magi Maqi-Ttgni is rendered in Latin Trenegussi Fili Macu- 
treni hie jacit ; Sajpamni Maqi Cunatami, ” (thfe stone) of 
Sagramnos son of Cunotambs”; Ovanos avi Hacaitps, “(the 
stone) of Ovanus descendwit of Ivacattus.” It will besebn that 
in the oldest of these inscriptions q is still kept apart frbfn k (r), 
and that the final syllables have not disappeared (cf. fn<^qi, 
0 . Ir. maicc), but it appears certain that m Pgwuic writing 
8tcreot3rpcd forms were used long after thejr tod disappemd in 
ordinary speech. Several stories contain bitogual inscriptions, 
b^t the kepr to the Ogam a^tobet is applied by a treatise on 
Ogamic wilting contained in thb Book of BaDymote, a manuscript 
of the late i4tE oentury^ It should be mentioned that tiie WeU 
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stones are early whilst the Scottish 6nes are almost without 
exception late^ and several of the latter have so far defied 
inter^etati<m. In addition to the Irish Ogams there are a 
number of Christian inscriptions in Latin ch^acter^ but^ with 
one exception, they are not older than the 8th century. 

See R. R. Brash, The Ogam Inscribed Monuments of the GaedhiX 
(London, 1879) ; R. A. Stewart Macalister, Studies in Irish Epi- 
graphy (London), vol. i. (1897). vol. ii. 1902, vol. iii. 1907. The Welsh 
inscriptions are contained in J. Rhys, Lectures on Welsh Philology ^ 
(London, 1879). The Scottish stones have also been treated by Rhys 
in the Proceedings of the Scottish Society of Antiquaries (Edinburgh, 
1892). See also G. M. Atkinson for the tract in the Book of Bally- 
mote, Kilkenny Journal of Archaeology (1874). The Irish Christian 
inscriptions were published by Margaret Stokes as the annual volumes 
of the Roy. Hist, and Archaeol. Association of Ireland (1870- 
1877), and have been republished by R. A. Stewart Macalister. 

(a) Irish, — ^We are able to trace the history of the Irish 
lamguage continuously for a period of 1200 years, and from the 
time that the literary documents begin we are better supplied 
with linguistic material for the study of the language than is the 
case with any other Celtic dialect. At the same time that form 
of Irish which is to be found in the oldest documents has preserved 
a number of features which have entirely, or almost entirely, 
disappeared from the Brythonic languages. For this reason 
scholars have largely occupied themselves with Irish, which for 
purposes of comparative philology may be regarded as the classic 
Celtic language. 

The history of Irish is divided into three periods : — Old Irish 
(700-1 too), the documents mainly representing the language of 
the 8th and 9th centuries ; Middle Irish, extending roughly from 
1100 to 1550 ; Modem Irish from 1550 to the present day. These 
periods merge into one another to such an extent that no firm division 
can he made. The language of some manuscripts of the r4th century 
contains forms which are really Old Irish, and Middle Irish ortho- 
gniphy was partly employed by historians and antiquarians in the 
middle of the 17th century. Old Irish, as compared with Biythonic, 

f )reserves a wealth of inflectional forms in declension and conjugation, 
^ut many of these tend to disappear very early. In the modem 
dialects of Ireland and Scotland there is a rigid rule of orthography 
that a palatalized, or, as it is termed, slender consonant in medial 
or final position, must be preceded by a palatal vowel (t), and a non- 
palatalizcd consonant by a non -palatal or broad vowel (a, o, u). This 
IS the famous rule of the grammarians known as caol le caol agus 
leathan le leathan (“ slender to slender and broad to broad **), but 
it is not so strictly adhered to in the spoken language as is commonly 
stated. In the older language the quality of medial and final con- 
sonants is only denoted very imperfectly, thus non-palatalized final 
consonants are regularly not denoted as such, e.g, O. and Mid. Ir. 
fir. Mod. Ir. fior. In Old and Mid. Irish the initial mutations are only 
regularly denoted in the case of the vocalic mutation of c, />, t, s, /, 
and the nasal mutation of b, d, g. The vocalic mutation of c, p, t, s, f 
was denoted by writing ch, ph, th, sh, fh, the first three symbols of 
which were derived from the I^tin alphabet. Another method of 
denoting tlie mutation was to write a dot over the letter, originally 
the puuctum delens, which was j ustified in the case of mutated / as 
the latter early became silent. But no such devices were ready at hand 
in the case of the medial b, d, g, and the mutated forms of these con- 
sonants were consequently not represented at all in the orthography. 
The same remark holds good in the case of the nasal mutation 
(eclipse) of the tenues. But it is easy to demonstrate that the same 
condition of affairs as we find in the modem language must have 
obtained in Old Irish. This insufficiency of symbols renders the 
orthography of the early stages of the language very complicated. 
We find that b, d, g were used initially to denote the voiced stops, 
but medially and finafiy they represent spirants, the voiced stops in 
this case being denoted by c, p, t. It is not until much later times 
that the n in the mutated forms of the tenues, or the use of the dot, 
was extended to the mediae. Thus in Mid. Irish we find do bochtaib in 
choimded(M.od, Ir. dobhochtaibh)M^d, Ir. ro-gaft^^Mod. lx,doghabh. The 
nasal mutationofc, was first denoted by writing these spunds double 
and finally in the i8th century by writing gc. bp, dt. The spirants 
arising out of Prim. Celt, g, d, b came in Old Irish to be confused with 
those which developed out of Prim. Celt, p, Uh, in other than initial 
positions. In final po^ons in polysyllables we commcmly find d 
and b written but medially ih ph, e,g. didnad, consolation,*' 

g en. sing, diihnatha . For the ending -ad cp. Lat . -dtu-. On the other 
and we find g written medially extach finally. These rules, however, 
are not yet applied ill the oldest documents. 

When we turn to the inflections we find that most of the old ter- 
minations have disappeared, but, tbat. their infiuence on preceding 
consonants is still lelt and serves to distinguish one form from 
another ; ttius in the declension df man,*^* nom« sing, /sr, gen. 
Sing. /Ir, dat. siUig« fiur, ate, sing, /Sr n-, morn. pi. /Sr, gem pL fer n-, 
corra^nding 'to Prim* Celt. (Gaulish) vfr{, won, viri, 
i/troii, the iimtienpe of . the following sound still differentiates the 
cases from one another. In the later language the initial mutktiods 


come more and more to be used for this purpose/ In Middle Irish 
the declensions and conjugations are much simplified and the neuter 
gender is given up in substantives. In the verb the athematic conjuga- 
tion has di^ppeared and the distinction of primary and secondary 
endings is not observed. On the other hand Irish has developed a 
peculiar system of absoluteand conjoint inflection with dillerent sets of 
endings. The conjoint endings are always used in the case of compound 
\^rbs, and in simple verbs they are employed after certain proclitics. 
e,g. the negative partides. Thus berid, *'* he bears," is an absolute 
form; do-beir, "he gives," wf beir, "he does not Ixjar," are conjoint 
forms. Further, the verb system is partly dominated by the various 
devices employed to express relatival function. There are three 
main types of conjugation in Old Irish corresponding to the liitin 
first, third and fourth conjugations, the Latin types moneo and 
audio being ditficnlt to distinguish in Irish. In tlie modem language 
there is in reality but one conjugation. The old Irish verb system 
comprises present and imperfect indicative, imperative, pres, sub- 
junctive in -5- or -s- with corresponding past suDjunctivo, future in 
-/- or -s- or -^- or with reduplication along with corresponding second- 
ary future, -s- preterite, preterite, reduplicated preterite, a 
preterite containing a long stem- vowel, together with deponent ial and 
passive forms in-rrfi This system is eked out with the verbal prefix ro, 
which among other functions changes a preterite into n perfect or 
a present into a perfect. Such a cumbrous system was bound to fall 
to pieces. A number of isolated forms have come doWn, but the only 
tenses which have survived into the modern period are the present 
and imperfect indicative, the imperative, the present subjunctive, 
the -s- preterite, the -/>- and -r- future with corresjioncUng secondary 
forms, and some of the passive forms in -r. At the same time in tin; 
modem language there is an increasing tendency to use analytical 
forms. Two noteworthy features of the Irish verb remain to be 
mentioned. The one is the use of pronouns as objects infixed between 
particle and verb, or in a verb compounded with a preposition be- 
tween preposition and verb. There are two sets of forms according as 
to whether the verb occurs in a relative clause or not. Thus -m- is the 
ordinary infixed pronoun of the ist pers. sing., whilst -dom- is the 
corresponding relative form. In the 3rd pers. sing, aspiration 
may lie employed, e.g, ni ceil, " he does not hide," ni cheil, "he does 
not hide it." This has been given up in the modem language. 
Secondly in verbs compounded with prepositions the accent of tne 
verb varies according as to whether the verb is used encHtically 
or not — thus after the negative ni or in the infinitive and imperative. 
Hence wc have do-hHr, " he gives," by the side of ni idbair, he does 
not give," infin. tabairt ; do-gniu, " I do," ni denim, " I do not do," 
infin. denum. The changes caused by this alternation in addition to 
others due to the working of the Irish accent and to the initial and 
internal mutations have played havoc with the verb system and 
render it exceedingly difficult to reconstruct the paradigms. In the 
later periods of the language analogy naturally plays a great part, 
and many of the complicated forms are done away with, but even 
in the modem dialects the alternation between enclitic and ortho- 
tonic forms still survives in the commonest verbs, e,g. Irish bheir sd, 
" he gives," ni thabhair sf, " he does not give," infin. tabhairt ; 
Scottish bheir e, cha toir, toirt ; Manx ver eh, cha der, coyrt ; Irish ni 
s 6 , " he does," ni dheanann si, " he does not do," infin. deanamh ; 
Scottish ni e, " he does," cha dean e, " he will not do," infin. deanamh ; 
Manx nee eh, cha jean eh, jannoo. 

In the early period Irish borrowed a number of words from Latin. 
These are mainly connected with the church or with articles of 
civilization which would be imported from Roman Britain. Some 
of these show traces of British pronunciation, e.g. O. Ir. trinddit, from 
Latin trinitdtem with 5 for d. In others again Lat. p is repre- 
sented in Ir. by c, which may be due to the substitution of q as 
being the nearest Irish sound to the forcirrn p. Thus we find Ir. 
corcur, "purple," "Easter"; "Whitsuntide"; cruimther, 

"presbyter." In addition to these several loans were received from 
Norse. In the Mid. Irish period many French words came in, and 
during the middle and moefera periods the number of English words 
introduced is legion. Pedersen has tried to show in his Vergl. 
Gramm, that a considerable number of words were borrowed from 
Brythonic (Welsh) at an early date. 

[For the Latin loan-words, see J. Vend^6s, De Hihernicis vocahulis 
quae a laHna lingud originem duxerunt (Paris, 1902) ; Kuno Meyer 
nas collected a number of loan-words from Norse, Anglo-Saxon, 
Early English, Latin and Early French in Revue celtique, xii. 4<^ 
and xiii. 505. See also Whitl^ Stokes, Beeeenberger's Beitrdge, xviii. 
56 ff. For Celtic names in Norse sec W. Stokes, Revue celtique, iii. 
186 ff., and W. A. Criaigie, Zeilsehr. f, celt, Phil. i. 439 

With regard to the dialects of Irish, there is a well-known rhyme 
which states the peculiarities of the speech of the four provinces, 
and dialectical differences must have existed at an early period, 
though fhey dd not make their appearance in the literary language 
until tiie 1 8th . century. At the present day the Irish of Lemster 
has vanished entirely, and we have unfortunately no recoTdir of it. 
But in the other three provinces the vernacular still livte, and wc 
find the Irish of Munster, Connaught and Ulster fUarked ofi from 
One another bjr well-defined pecunarities. In general, it '.may be 
stated that the south of Ireland is more conservative than the north. 
In Munster there is a tendency to shift the wordnitress from the 
initial syllable to a heavy derivative syltabli*, e,g, -dn. This does 
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not take place in Coiuiau^ht, whilst in Ulster the tendency is to 
shorten the vowel. Again in mono^Ilables ending in U» nn, m, and 
under certain other conditions a short vowel becomes a diphthong 
in the south, in Connaught it is merely len^ened, but in Ulster the 
original length is retained, «.je. Ulster 6aa, " member, limb," Con- 
naught hlUX, Munster haulL Final dk^ gh in Munster are sounded as 
g. In certain cases the north prefers the vocalic mutation where 
the west and south have the nas^, thus notably in the dative singular 
after preposition and article, e,g, Munster-Connaught do’n bhfeat, 
“ to the man," Ulster do*n fkear. In the south synthetic verb- 
forms are employed to a mudi larger extent than in the north. 

In the early part of the 19th centu^ Irish was still the speech of 
more than half the inhabitants of Ireland. A German traveller 
reckoned that out of a total population of seven millions in 1835 
four millions spoke Irish as their mother-tongue. The famine of 
1846-1847 was felt most in those districts that were purely Irish, and 
these were the peuis that were and still are chiefly aflectod by the 
tide of emigration. Add to this the fact that the influence of 
O’Connell and ^s satellites, and above all that of the Homan Catholic 
clergy, was against the language. In spite of the efforts of the 
Gaelic League (founded 1895), which have met with considerable 
success, the language is rapidly dying of internal decay. The 
speakers of Irish are cliiefly confined to the following counties, 
where over 20 % of the population speak Gaelic : — Waterford, Cork, 
Kerry. Clare, Galway, Mayo, Sligo, Donegal. The following figures 
will ulustrate the decay of the language since the famine : — 

Year. Monoglots. Bilinguists. 

1851 .... 319.602 


1861 

1871 

1881 

1891 

1901 


*63.275 

10^,562 

64,167 

38.192 

20,953 


1,204.684 

942,261 

714.313 

885,765 

642.053 

620.189 


According to the 1901 census report the speakers of Irish were dis- 
tributed as follows : — Leinster, 26,436 ; Munster, 276,268 ; Con- 
naught, 245,580 ; Ulster, 92,858. The Gaelic movement, which 
has thriven largely on account of its anti -English character, would 
have a much better chance of galvanizing the ancient language of 
Ireland if it were not for the .supreme difficulties of Irish spelling 
and phonetics. Of the hundreds of thousands of persons who attend 
the classes of the League not more than one or two per cent, at the 
outside arrive at any state of proficiency. Presbyterian Gaels in 
Scotland are taught to read the Bible but Irish Catholics are not 
encouraged to do so. The result of this is seen in the fact that, whilst 
many, if not all. of the local Nationalist newspapers under the 
pressure of the League publish badly-printed and little-read columns 
in Irish, there are only two regularly appearing periodicals which 
contain any large amount of Irish. Half the contents — and those 
the most important — of the weekly organ of the league, An Claid^ 
heamh Soluis (" the flaming sword are in English. The latter 
was started in 1898 under the title 01 Fdinne an Lae (" the ring of 
day,” ue, the dawn). The other periodical Is the monthly Gaelic 
Journal (Irisleabhar na Gaedhilge), a would-be literal magazine 
of very inferior quality which has led a precarious existence since 
1882. In 1898 it was decided to hold a festival called the Oireachtas 
(" hosting, gathering ") on the lines of the Welsh Eisteddfod, The 
venture was a great success and similar meetings have been held 
every year since, whilst each province and many of the counties 
have their annual local Gaelic feis (festival). The literary output 
of the movement has been prodigious, consLsting in the main of a 
number of short stories and dramas (mostly propagandist), but 
nothing of any particular merit has as yet been forthcoming. The 
best-known writers are Dr Douglas Hyde (collector of folk-stories — 
Beside the Fire^ 1890, An Sge^aidhe Gaedhealach, 1895 (reprinted 
from vol. X. of the Annales de Bretagne), Love Songs of Connaught, 
1893, Religious Songs of Connaught, 1905) ; P. O’Leary (author of 
two lengthy stories, Seadna, 1904, Niamh, 1907) ; P. Dinneen 
(author of an historical tale, Cortnac Ua Connaill, 1901) ; P. O'Shea, 
better known as " Conan Maol," author of a collection of short stories 
entiiXQd. An Buaiceas, 1903. 

Authorities on Irish Language. — For the study of Old Irish 
— Zeuss, Grammatica Celtica * (Berlin, 1871) ; B. Giiterbock and 
R. Thumeysen, Indices to the Irish words treated in Zeuss (Leipzig, 
1881) ; E.windisch published the first grammar of Old Irish in 1879 
(trans. by N. Moore, Pitt Press, 1882), but Windisch’s treatment of 
the verb was rendered obsolete by the discovery of the laws of the 
Irish accent by H. Zimmer, Keftische Studien (Berlin, 1884), and 
R. Thumeysen, Revue celtique, vi. 309 ; J. Vendry^, Grammaire 
dig,yieil-Irlandais (Paris, 1908) ; R. Thumeysen, Handbuch des Alt- 
my j#H^^< He idelberg, 1909), Mention should also be made of J, 
/rom the Old Irish Glosses (Dublin,! 1904) ; and the 
Irish Paradigms (Dublin, 1905), Stories from the Tdin 
See also various papers on the Irish verb in the 
of the London Philological Society by Strachan (1895- 
190#)^^^. Pedersen, Aspirationen % Irsh (Copenhagen, 1898) ; 
C. Sarauw Irshe Studier (Copenhagen, xgoi) *» O, J. Asc^li, Archivio 
doUologieo iudiano, vols. v, and vi. For tb%study of Middle Irish — 
ErWindisch, Irieche Texte mit Wdrterbuch (Leipzig, .1880). (Other 
volumes in conjuncrio^jMClt^W, Stokes^) 


Editions of texts by W. Stokes, Kuno Meyer and others in the 
Reym celtique, Zeitschrift tUr celtische Philologie, fkriu,^ K. Meyer 
has issued an exhaustive Mid. Irish glossary (A-D) as a supplement 
to the Archiv fiir celtische Lexikographie, The remainder & t^ing 
published under the auspices of the Royal Irish Academy. The 
first grammar of Modern Irish was published by Francis Molloy in 
1677 at Rome under the title of Grammatica Latino- Hibermca 
Molloy was followed by Jeremiah Curtin in 1728 with a book called 
Elements of the Irish Language, Numerous other grammars were 
published towards the end of the i8th and at the beginning of the 
19th century, but few of them have any value. The more important 
of them are enumerated in the introduction to O 'Donovan’s Grammar 
and to Windisch's Kurzgefasste irische Grammatik, a.nd in Pedersen's 
Aspirationen t Irsk, pp. 29-47. We may mention W, Neilson’s 
Grammar (1808) as it is important for the Insh of E. Ulster. But the 

f reatest native grammarian was John O’ Donovan, who traversed 
reland in connexion with the Ordnance Survey, and published in 
1854 a comprehensive ^ammar noting the differences between the 
various dialects. A little grammar published by Molloy in 1867 is 
instructive on account of the author's peculiar point of view. The 
most useful books for the study of the living language are the series 
of booklets (five) published by Father O’Growney, one of the chief 
promoters 01 the present movement. Mention should also be made 
of J. P. Henry’s Handbook of Modem Irish, pts. i.-iv., and of the 
grammars by P. W. Joyce (Dublin, 1896) and the Christian Brothers 
(Dublin, 1901). For the northern form of Irish J. P. Craig’s 
Grammar of Modern Irish is useful (Dublin®, 1904). 'The phonetics 
of a Munster dialect have been investigated by R. Hcnebry, A 
Contribution to the Phonology of Desi Irish (Greifswald, 1901). The 
dialect of the Aran Islands off the coast of Galway has been described 
by F. N. Finck, Die Araner Mundart, i. Lautlehre un4 Grammatik, ii. 
Worterbuch (Marburg, 1899). G. Dottin has given an account of a 
dialect of North Connaught (MayoJ in the Revue celtique, xiv. pp. 
97 * 1 37 » A study of the speech of the north was published by E. C. 
Quiggin untlur the title of A Dialect of Donegal, Phonology and Texts 
(Cambridge, 1906). For an account of the decay of Irish see 
H. Zimmer, " Die keltischc Bewegimg in Irland," Prctissische Jahr- 
biicher for 1898, voK 93, p. 50 ff., and the last chapter of Douglas 
Hyde’s Literary History of Ireland (London, 1901). 

The work of the earlier comjiilers of glosses will be mentioned 
in the literature section below. The first dictionary of the modern 
language of any importance was tliat published by J. O'Brien in 
1768. Next came E. O'Reilly with his Irish-English Dictionary 
(Dublin, 1817). This book contains a vast store of words gathered on 
no principle whatever from all manner of sources, and has therefore 
to DC used with caution, but even at the present day it renders con- 
siderable service. A second edition with a supplement by O’Donovan 
was published after the latter’s death in 1864. The first trustworthy 
dictionary of the modern language was published under the auspices 
of the Irish Texts Society by 1 \ J . Dinneen (London, 1904). English- 
Irish dictionaries have been compiled by D. Foley (Dublin, 1855) ; 
E. E. Fournier (Dublin, 1903) ; T. O'Neill Lfine (Dublin, 1904). 

{b) Scottish Gaelic . — Scottish Gaelic is the form of Goidelic 
speech which was introduced into Scotland by the Dalriadic 
Scots who came over from Ireland in the early centuries of our 
era. We possess practically no early monuments of the language. 
We have one or two inscriptions in Latin characters, such as that 
at St Vigeans and the Ogams mentioned above, which have not 
yet been solved. In tlie Book of Deir there is a colophon of a 
few lines probably written by an Irish scribe in the 9th century, 
and as the language of these lines differs in no wise from the Irish 
of the period, we do not know if they accurately represent the 
Gaelic of Scotland or if they may not be pure Irish. In the 
same MS. there are further Gaelic scraps belonging to the nth 
and i2th centuries. The word-forms in these entries are identical 
with those current at the time in Ireland, but the historical 
orthography seems to show more signs of decay than is the case 
in Irish. The medieval Scottish MSS. in the Advocates* Library 
at Edinburgh are only just being published, but they seem either 
to hail froiri Ireland or to be written in pure Irish. The end of 
the isth century brought a change. The Lordship of the Isles^ 
the great bond between Ireland and Scotland, was broken up. 
The Gaels of Scotland, thtnwn on their own resources, advanced 
their own dialect to the position of a literary language and tried 
to discard the Irish orthography. The Book of die Dean of 
Lismore^ compiled about 1500, is written in a kind of phonetic 
orthography which has not as yet been sufficiently investigated. 
The language of those poems which are not diretkty ascribed to 
Irish poets, and which may therefore be regarded w representing 
the literary lai^age of the Highlands at the time, seems to 
occupif a position midway between Irish and Scottish Gaelic. 
But until the beginning of the.iSth century the Highlands were 
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under the iiteraiy dominion of Ir6huid> so miiofi so that Bedell’ii 
Irish version of the Seriptures was droulated in Scotkind with a 
gioBsary from 1690 to 1767^ and Bishop Carsewell’s' version of 
Knox’s Prayet^b^ <^567) is pure Irish. Tlie language of the 
people is pooriy represented in the i6th and 17th centuries/ and 
the orthography is not fixed until we reach the i8th century. 

Irish and Scottish Ga^Hc differ consklerabiy in point of voca- 
bulary. but there are also important dfvexgences in phonetics and 
ioAectioxiB. la the first plaoe, Scottish GiaeUc as written has enrir^ly 

f iyen up the nasal mutation (eclipse), Scottish ar bd, our cow/’ 

ilsh ar m-bd ; Scottish oaa i\r, ** of the countries,” Irish na d-iir. 
It rtiould, however, be observed that in Shye and the Outer Isles 
the nasal mutation has been partly restored and in some pku:es 
there are even paiallels .to the Welsh nasal mutation of p. r to ngh, 
mk, Secondly, post- vocalic c, t are commonly preceded by a 
breathed sound not represented in writing, thus mac ” soft,** is 
pronounced mahk ; ri«/, ” rod,” as sldht. Again there is a tendency 
to insert a sibilant in the group fi, thus cearti ” right,** is sounded 
and the distinction between palata^ed and non-palatalised 
sounds is not so rigidly observed in Irish. The group cht is in 
Scotland pronounce as if ckk. We may also mention that Scottish 
GaehC preserves an old I in a number of words wher^ Irish now has A, 
thus. Old Ir. fer, Scottish G. Irish jAr, but in both cases the spell- 
ing is fear (in this respect .Sottish Gaelic goes h^d in hand with 
Manx and the almost ^tinct l^sh of Dpwnl. Similarly, we find that 
in Scottish Gaelic and Manx stressed vowels preceding a palatalized 
consonant have not undergone palatalization to the same extent 
as in Irish, a.f. in Ireland iMine, ^is pronounced 

din* 2 , but in Scotland daW'd (in Manx written .dooinney)^ A ftirther 
peculiarity of Scottish Gaelic is that it substitutes )cnes or voic^ess 
mediae for the voiced stops, and even /, r, n sounds ^ow a great 
tendency to give up the voice. SccJttish ^C^ic goes farther even 
than Irish in the confuslbn Of vowel-aounds, Lat. coxa. It. 00s, 
** foot,” Sc. cas I Ir. codal, Sc. caddl. When we turn to the inftoctions 
we find that analogy has here played a much greater part than in 
Irish. There is a tendency to make the plural of all substantives 
except masculine monosyllables end in -an. In the coiijugation 
the synthetic forms have with one cm* two exceptions entirely dis- 
appeared and the present forms have become momentary in force. 
Ilence in ordinary gnammars it 43 stated that the present 1 ^ become 
a future, thus wf tm means ” I shall do.** The past participle chiefly 
ends in as against Irish -the, -te, or -tha, -ia, according 'to the 
quality of the pfecediiig sound. I^e present (future) and past 
subjunctive (condirional. represenfSng Wh.the imperfect ; indie; 
and secondary future of Irish) supply the, place of the Irish consue- 
tudinal forms. In idiom also Scottish lias' diverged very consider- 
ably from Irish, e.g. in the use ottha (Ir. id) iot is. 

It seems now to be agreed that the various dialects of Scottish 
Gaelic fall into two main divirions — northern and southern. 
Mapkinnon states that the boundary between the two passes roughly 
up the Firth of Lome to Lc^h Leven, then across country from Balia? 
chulish to the Grampians'. The country covered by the northern 
dialect was of old the Country of the Northerm Pfcts, whflst the 

g ^rtion of Argyllshire south of the bounda^ line, together with 
ute and Arran, made vp the kingdom of Palriada. The Gaelic 
district south of the Grampians belonged to the Southern Piets. 
The southern dialect is commonly 'regarded as the literary langnage. 
It approaches more nearly to Irish and preserves the inflections much 
better than the speech of the north. 

The following characteristics of the northern dialects may be 
mentioned : — (i) The diphthongization of; open i to fc is carried much 
farther in the north t^ian in the south. (2) The vowel ao in the ndrth 
is more regulariy the ingh-back-nantw-tfnrouttded vowel-sound, 
whereas the soulh in many casee has a low-front-wide-round sound. 
(3) The north has sfr in . initial posifioft where riie iSQuth prefers sr. 
Further, the northern dialects go very far in dropping unaccented 
final vowels. It may be remarked that in the reduction of derivative 
endings conridiiing long vowels Sldbtlhnd goes hiind^m-hand with 
Ulster Irish, thus ikmnaught ardn, ” bread,” is in Ulster and Scot- 
land ardn. Again, Scotti^ agrees vdth North Irlth ifi the loss Of 
synthetic yeeb-forins and in using hT'uejntiS^ Mid. Ir. ^ico; 
nockd- Bnt/ on the other hand, Scotlana, ' the eibception of 
South ATgyli and isOttie aS'fht Isl^/diphthdhgiaes accented s, o,‘ 9, i* 
mohosyliables before It, hii, ' m, thus tumbling thb Ot 

Munster. In South Axgyil the origin^shoit vowe^is hidf lengthened. 

As to the southern linfits Of Gamic speech in Sootiaiid, the bOUn^t^r 
between Gaelic and English in medieval titties Was Ihe kO^led 
Highland tine, and at tlw ,War elf Tfi^d^pinidence it is prObsfUe 
it extended to Stirling, Peith, and ihe aiid/Sid^w Hw; the 
In^ being limited to Ve^ s^ aibhg the: coM 

^7^. it t^^^^ '^th; the 

w* . .v'u WMwr Blue \UK JLn^ ft, 

diridriu'ana foUoWed riioMw 

it sOttth^West as larus 


ward, passing through Omxrie nnd alcmg the bmet of^Boowv^.to the 
Teith^ 3 or, .4 m. below Callander. Thence it ran alpng ithe. nop^ 
shore pi Mooteith tO Gartroore, and from there to Rpwarr 
depfiah on the , east side of 'Loch Lomond. On the west side it 
passed through Glen Douglas dk>wn Loch Long and the Phth Of 
Clyde, leaving Bute and Anuzi to the west. At the present day this 
boundary hss probably reeded to the extent of several miles, and 
even in 18^ there wfere districts such as Bute and the region round 
Dunoon where Gaelic was only spoken by the oldest natives afid 
the immigrant population. The language fs not found hi the north- 
east of Caithness, the boimdary Tannings nooording to Murray, 
rougidy from ;a little north-east 01 Lybster to the mouth of the Forss. 
Celtic was driven out of Shetland and Orkney by Scandinavian some 
time during the middle ages. (See further J. A. H. Murray, The 
Dialect of the Southern Counties df ScotlAnd, London, 1873 ; Revue 
celtique, vol. ii. pp. 180-187.) 

Until the i8tn century Gaelic was spoken in Galloway and on the 
uplands of Ayr and l-anark. The following figures from the census 
returns illustrate the decrease in the number of persons who sneak 
Gaelic : 

Monolinguists. Bilinguists. 

1881 . . . No return 231,594 

(this includes 
Gaelic monoUnguists) 

1891 . . . 43*738 210*677 

1901 . . . 28,106 203,700 

In the last-mentioned year it appears that neatly onte-hh!f of the 
toeakers of Gaelic are repoited from the counties of Inverness and 
Ross (23,893 mo^olingmsts and 82.573 bilinguists). From about 
1^00 we find Scbtti.sh emigrants filtering Into the glens of Antrim, 
vmere tiie Gaelic that is spoken is stiH tinmistakabfy Scottish. There 
have long beCn ibchl societies of Highlanders for the Cultivation 
of their native tongue, the most important ohe being An Cofnunn 
GAidhealach (founded 1891). This society holds ail annual ' gathering 
called the Mod ( Eng. ” moot ’*) pn the lines of the Welsh Eisteddfoo, 
and recently the Scottish Edwation Department has countenanced 
the teachlnjj; of Gaelic in Highland schools. But the political 
element plays little or no part m the language movement in Scot- 
land, and the latter is not hkely to assume the proportions of the 
Gaelic League in Ireland. As a rule, however, Highlanders are better 
able to read their own language than Irish Gaels, for, the majority 
being TAoteStants. they are Cttbouraged to tead their Bibles. There are 
only two periodicals which devote half their ^ce to Gaelic. The 
one is An Deo-'Greine (” the Sunbeam *’), founded October 1905 ; and 
the Other is the Catholic propagandist quarterly Guth na Btiadhha 
(” the Voice of the year ”). started in 1904. Up to 1905 a fortnightly 
newspaper printed wholly in Gaelic appeared in Brincfe Edward 
Island, under the title 01 Mac-tatta (” the echo”), and efforts 
have been, made to revive It. A weekly newspaper wholly in Gaelic 
was, started hi 1 968 by R. Stuart Erskrhe under the title pf A Wa. 

Authoritiks oW ScoTrtsft Gaelic.— T he first grammar of Scottish 
Gaelic was comp^ed by W. Shaw (A n Analysis of the Galie Language ^ 
1778). The most useful one was that pubhshed by Albxancfer 
Stewart, Elements of Gaelic Grammar (Edinburgh, 1801). A revised 
edition of this work with many additions and corrections was pfib- 
Eshed by H. C; Gillies, LOncm, 1902. This book is rather spoilt 
by the author’s attitude, and requires to be supplemented And cor- 
rected. G. Henderson and C. W; Robertson have published im- 
portant papers on the modem dialects in the Ztitschrift fttr cidHsche 
JPhilologte, the Celtic Review and the Transactions of the Gaelic 'pociety 
of Inverness. The most useful work on ‘Gaelic philology is Alexander 
Maebain’s Etyntological Gaelic Dictionary (Inverness, 1896) (a later 
edition by "Sff: J. Watson). The chief dictionaries are Dictionarhtm 
Scoto-Celkcum, published by the Highland Society of Scotland 
(Edinburgh, 1828) ; R. A. Armstrorig, Gaelic Dictionary in two parts 
(London. 1825); N. Me Alpine, Pronouncing Gaelic Dictionary 
(Edlnbutgh, 184^) (this book gives the pronunciation df Islay) ; 
Macleod and; Dewar/ ana English Dtrriutiafy (latest' edition, 
Edinburgh, \ pdclair GAidhiig, published by E. Macdonald, 
Herfie Bay, Appearing in parts siftcC 1962. 

-Our sources of infonnatioii with regard to the 
of the Isle of Man are even more scanty in the early 
pjenod than tiiey i^ein the cw &otla^: Thert are a number 
of refer^ces to the klsmd ip but the earliest 

monument of the vernaxmlar /wg possess is the version pi the Bo<^ 
df Gomlnon Prayer made by Bishop Phillips in 1610. In thk 
tifei^latiott the ttAdittonal Irish ortho is not fdlldwea 

The spelling resembles the orthography which was employed iri 
SdOtli^ by the compiler of the Book of ike Deon^of Lismore. 
Hlomr Ihr this System wais used is a cjjuestion which it m diffieidt 
to dedde. In Scodand the Irish orthography tos JlrepviaiW 
Slightly modiBed bet Manx 'writert adhered^tt a mode‘«»f 
speUiw Whi(^ Wtts^as as any sy^m ba^ on English^ 

or/pitHihbly moi«' d>nWetly Anglo^i^^ eitUagnipby ^uld 
bei‘ ‘ 'fhis fact; oi»ftbkied'i^ plwiietic decay of the 
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language^ niakes ft extr&mdy difficult to disoover what sound** 
values are to ^ ht attached to the various symbols. At the 
beginning of ihe zSth century English was riot understood by 
two-thirds: c>£ them and in 1764, the S,P.C.K. issued a 
paper containing this statement : lilie population of the Isle is 
20,000, Of Whom the far greater number are i^orant of English.’’ 
But from this time English gradually crept in. The last edition 
of the Manx Bible was issued in 18x9, and of the New Testament 
in 1840. The present writer’s great-grandmother refused to 
n>«ik English, his grandfather (b. 1815) preached in Manx and 
English, and his father (b. 1844) only spoke English. The 
following figures illustrate the rapid decline of the language :r~ 

Monolinguists. Bilinguists. 

1875 ... . 190 12,340 

(out of a population 
of 41 ,084 exclusive 
of Douglas) 

1901 .... None 4.419 

Manx stands in a much closer relation to Scottish Gaelic than 
Irish, and fishermen state that they could understand a good deal 
of what is .said in South Argyll, though they are quite at a loss at 
Kinsale. Manx exhibits the same tendency as Scottish to use ana- 
lytical and periphrastic fprms in the verb, thus jannoo, to do," is 
used like Scotti^ d^anamh with an infinitive to express the past and 
future. The present has acquired a momentary (future) sigmficaiion, 
and the past participle ends in -it (Scottish -ie). The negative is cha 
as in Scotland and Ulster. Manx goes as far as northern Scottish in 
dropping unstressed final vowels, e,^. chiarn, " lord," Irish, tighearna ; 
-yn is the favourite plural ending m substantives. The nasal muta- 
tion has been partly given up. Old Irish stressed i is frequently 
retained, e.g. fir, " man," Irish fdr (^elt fear)) and the vowels 6 and d 
are confus^ as in Scottish, s.g. Manx cass, " foot," Scottish cos, 
Irish cos, Manx is divided in itself about the treatment of short 
accented yowols before //, nn, m. According to Rhys the souf;h side 
lengthens, whilst the north side diphthongizes ; c.g. Irish crantit 

tree," cioifii, "ofifspring," S. Manx hrdn, hldn, N. Manx, kroun, 
kloun (written croan, chan). In the matter pf stress Manx i^ quite 
originaJI, going farther even than the dialects of the south of Ireland. 
Not onJly does it shift the stress in the case of heavy derivative 
sufi^xes like •dn and reduce the preceding vowel. e,g, Ir. fuardn. 
Sc. fuatan, Manx /irgii, "spring,'^ but even in cases like cagklda, 
"variety," Sc. Ir. eaochladh, O. It, coimmchloud\ corda, "voice," 
Ir. comhradJL The Mid. English stress on the final is fuxther retained 
in words from the French such as ashdon, " nation," " deliver.’* 

As other features peculiar to Manx we may mention the following. 
An intervocalic s or sh shows a tendency to became lisped and 
voiced -to d. In monosyllables post-vocalic final m, n, are often 
preceded by an intrusive d respectively, thus hen ” woman," may 
be heard as fisdn. It. d l)ecomcs more palatal and is often 3 , Tr. 
sc becomes st^ shi, e,g, Ir. fescot, " evening," Manx fastyr \ Ir. uisce, 

" water," Munx tiskiey. 

Authomties on Manx. — T he place and personal names of the 
Isle of M^n have been collected by A. W. Moore in Muna Names * 
(London, 1903) (33 % of the proper names are Scandinavian). The 
chief source of information atx)ut the spoken language is J. Rhys, 
The Outlines of the Phonology of Manx Gaelic (lA>ndon, 1^5) (me 
book has unfortunately no index and no texts). The only serious 
attempt to represent spoken Manx graphically is the transcription 
of a song^^by J. Strachan in ttm Zeitschf, fdr celHsche Phihlogie, vol. i. 
p. M. The native grammarian is J. Kelly, who in 1803 published 
A practical Grammar of the Ancient Gaelic or Laneuage of the Isle 
of Man, usually called Manks^ This book was r^ublished by W. Gill 
for tfie Manx Society in 1859, and a facsimile reprint of this latter 

m&de for Quaritefi, London. 1870. A useful little book entitled, 
P^st Lessons in Manx vrM published by Edwin Goodwin ^ublin. 
1901). 'There are two dictionaries, one by A. Cregeen, Douglas 
1835, which is now being reprinted for An Cheshaght Gailchagh, a 
Dmiglas « society which & endeavouring to encourage / the • use of 
Manx aod to get it introduced into the schools. The other dictionary 
is,by in two pfirts — (i) Manx and Engfish, (2) English and 

Manx, published, by the Manx Society in 1866. feeliy alsb prepared 
a Tri^of bf*Marix, Irish and Gaelic, based upon Eiig^ish, Which has 
ivever been pUblhdied. A useful paper on the language appeared in 
the Tf'ansactiipU 'Of the London Philolo^cel Sqciety for 1875 > by 
H. Jenna', "The Ma>pc Language: Its Grammar, Literature and 
iWen t State." ^ C. Ql) 

. . ^ii.) Brythonic.^lh^ > teaa Bry thonic it used to * the 

Geitio dimecU of WtJbs>; r^rittany 4^ Cornwall. |Jnl$Nl|ithe 
Goideig ithe ii^thonic have no common name 

language. SFbfnMy Of Biythoijii^iii^eqh were doubtle^^ 
throughout EdBgland >anid 

ati^the tin^\^f. the Saxon Britain may 

have been' extensive^ Romaniaedynnd it js not impos tha^ 


remnants of Goidelic speech may have lingered on in out'^of-the*^ 
way comers.. No literary documents gating from this period 
have been preserved, but some idea of the character of Bry thonic 
may be gathered from-^ numerous inscriptions which have 
come to light. In the middle of the: 6th century Brythonic was 
confined to the western half of Britain south of the Clyde and 
Forth. The colonization of Britannia minor or Armorican 
Brittany during the 5th arid 6th centuries will be described later. 
In the latter part of the 6th ccrituiy the W. Saxons pushed their 
conquests as far as thc estuary of the SeVem, and from that time 
the Brythons of S.W. Britain were cut off from their kinsmen in 
Wales. Early in the 7th century the Brythons .of Strathclyde 
were similarly isolated by the battle of Chester (613). The 
kingdom of Strathclyde maintained a separate existence uiitil the 
loth century, and it is generally stated that Brythonic speech, did 
not die out there until the 12th century. The question as to how 
far Brythonic names and words have survived in these districts 
has never been properly mvestigated. Certain it that Bry- 
thonic numerals survived amongst shepherds in Cumberland, 
Westmorland and N.W. Yorkshire down to the second half of the 
19th century, just as herrings are still counted m Manx by Manx 
fishermen otherwise quite innoCent of the language. Accordingly, 
from the 7th centuiy onwards Brythonic became graduSly 
limited in Great Britain to three districts— -Strathclyde, Wales, 
and Cornwall and Devon. During the 7th century the Brythons 
of Wales and Strathclyde often fought side by side against , the 
Angles, and it is from this period that the name by which the 
Welsh call themselves is supposed to date, Cyfnro<*Cofnbrox, 
pi. Cymry<*Combroges, Le, “ fellow-countrymen ” as opposed 
to W. aUfro, Gb,v\, MlohrogeSy “ forei^ers.” We have no medns 
of determining when Celtic speech became extinct in the 
petty states of the north whidi retained their independence 
longest. 

The chief features which distinguish the Bxythonic from the 
Goidelic dialects have already been enumerated. In the course 
of the 6th and 7th centuries final short vowels disappeared. 
In compound names the final vowel remains in the first com- 
ponent until the 7th century. Short vowels in other than initial 
syllables when immediately preceding the stress (on the historical 
penultimate) disappear, whilst long ones are shortened, e,g, 
Welsh cardawt from Lat. caritdtem. Other vowels in unstressed 
position are apt to be reduced^ thus 9 , U, give f in O. W, (Mid. 
W. y). A marked characteristic of Welsh as distinguished from 
Cornish and Breton is the treatment of d under the influence of 


a following I. In Welsh the result is ei, in Com. and Bret, e, 
f.g. Welsh seint, ** saints,” Bret, sing, sant. The mutations 
seem to have started in the second half 6f the 6th century in 
the case of the tenues. 

See J. Loth, Les Mots latins dans les langues Brittoniques (Parisi 
1892) ; J. Loth; Chrestomathie bretonne (Pans, 1890). 

(a) Welsh (Cymra^g).— It is iisual to divide the history of the 
Welsh language into three periods— Old, Mid^^ and Modern. 
To riie oldest period belong the collections of glosses, the earliest 
of which go bi^k tq about 800. The middle period extendsirom 
1106 to 1500. 

As a rule the medial mutation of the tenues and mediae is npt 
denoted in 0. Wel^. JnticTvocalic g is sometimes retained but 
]:enezally it has. disappeared, whilst after r , and / it is still written. 
,n the course of the 9!^ centq^ initial w {v) becomes (later ^). 
As the p.. Welsh documents almost entirely of isolated words, 

we know scarcely anything' abput the mbinphplpgy of the I^xiguage 
during this period. >40 the middle ;period beloi^ the ancient, poems 
from the Bl^k, Book of Canmairthen. but the language of th^ coifiT 
positions ia evidently, nnich older than the date of the n;iariusbript 
hath century), a# it preserves a number of very archaic, futures. 
Other important sonrees ,ol . information for this period' are the Q. 
^elsh Xaaws coptained ip a MS; of the X2th century.. To a sOfoeyrhat 
Ipter dafo belong .tl^ li^nlnnogi^ (14th centu^ IMid the prose 
versiemsof Fren^toxharices published hy R> Wuliafos hfitri pentury), 
In It^ddle Welsh the consonant mu^tioxb — .. 
In writing, though npt consistently, and fromVIhis j 

introduenoniof ^d,y (o. w. %) to 

ifibol.il to denote a, voiceless I Was air ^ 

f ijl. (= vofca^r), dd (WEij, «>■' 

I »pj^ «r, only bww, 

th« or^<%n|4iy |u. 


denoted 

J di(te9^e 
(Hds. The 
a tm. W. 

the «nba^4&'’ 
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materially fK>m that of the late medieval documents. In 0 «W. the 
old stress on the final syllable <the historical penult) appears to have 
been preserved, but during the middle period the accent was shifted 
to the penult. In consequence of th^ change aw (<d) in final 
syllables is reduced to o in Mod. Mid. W. pichawt^tAt. 

peccMhm, Mod. W. pechodi 

The comparative wealth of inflection preserved by O. Ir. has almost 
entirely^ disappeared in Welsh. There are only the faintest traces of 
the case forms, the dual and the neuter gender. Compared with 
the Irish nominal declension according to -o- -1-, -i#-, -s-, 

guttural, dental and nasal stems, Welsh onl^ distinguishes the nom. 
sing, and plur., the latter sometimes retaining an old formation. 
Thus masc. -o- stems show palatal modification, corn, *'hom,*' 
phir. cyrn<*korni ; the plural ending of -u- stems, O. Gaulish •oves. 
gives O.W. -ow. Mid. w. -ew, Mod. W; -om, e.g. penneu, “ heads.** 
^e termination -ones of the -n- stems appears as ^on. The infixation 
of pronominal objects between a verbal particle and the verb itself 
continues in use aov^ to the present day as in Breton. In the third 
person .sing, of the pres. ind. there are instances in the oldest Welsh 
of the peculiar alternation between orthotonic and absolute forms 
which characterise the Irish paradigms, e.g, pereid, **it endures/* 
but ny phara. The several types of conjugation represented in Iri^ 
have b^me obscured, traces remaining only in the endings of' the 
third sing, of the pres, ind., the pret. ind. (Mid. W. -as, -es, Ws) and 
the prdt. passive (Mid. W. -at, -et, -it). The verb system of Welsh 
comprises the following tenses : indie, present (also used as future), 
imperative, imperfect, preterite (in Mid. W. iorms with s have 
become prevalent as in Irish, but forms corresponding to the Irish 
preterites in t or with reduplication or unreduplicated with long 
vowel are not infrequent in the early poetry), pluperfect (a new 
formation), pres, and pret, passive. In the siibj. early W. dis- 
tinguishes pres, and past; but the latter comies to be replaced by the 
pluperfect indicative. The sign of the subj. is -h-<s, which reminds 
one of the Irish s^ubj., though the formation is somewhat different. 
There are also traces of a future formation containing h<s. (See 
also under Wales, J 

We have seen already that Wales betjan to exist as a separate 
entity roughly- at the end of the 6th and be <iiining of the 7th cen- 
turies. In the second half of the 8th century the Welsh 
niMtory were confined in pretty much their present limits by 
Extent Mercia, who constructed the Dyke going by 

sxrear. name, which has approximately remained the political 

boundary between England and Wales ever since. From this time 
onwards the bitter feeling against England which we find expressed 
in the fervid compositions of lolo Goch and other pditical bards 
served to prevent any serious inroads of English on W'elsh'Speaking 
territory. With the advent of the Tudors, however, there came a 
great change. Henry VII. owed his throne in Is^e measure to the 
support he had received irom Wales and he prided himself on his 
Welsh ancestry. A consequence of this was that throughout the 
16th century Wales received exceptionally favourable treatment at 
the hands of the English sovereign and parliament. In 1562 a 
decree was issued ordering a translation of the Bible to be made into 
Welsh. All this could naturally not be without effect on the attitude 
of the leaders of the people towards England. The change is already 
apparent in the poems of Lewis Glyn Cothi and others. And the 
striking difference in the manner in which the Reformation was 
regarded in Ireland and Wales is. worthy of remark. Daring the 
Stuart wars the Welsh noldes fought invariably on the Royalist side, 
and there is plenty of other evidence that the aristocracy of Wales 
was becoming tboioughly anglioused both in sentiment and language. 
At the same time the practice of the Tudors was reversed in many 
patticulars. Thus it became the custom to appoint Englishmen 
Ignorant of the national language to the Welsh bishoprics. . In this 
manner it is not a matter for surprise that a feeling of estrangement 
shbuld grow- up between the bulk of the population, who only knew 
Welsh> and the clergy and nobles, their intellectual leaders. The 
neglect of the nationiu language is evident from the large number of 
English wolds which have even crept into such classical works as 
Priimard's Canaeyf/ y Cymry and Ellis Wynn’s Gweledieaethau y 
Bardd Cwsg, Itisstated that of the 2^ works published by Welsh* 
men between 1546 and 1644, 44 were in Latin, 184 in .English and 
only 4 r in Welsh, and of . these 37 consist Of works of piety* Thus 
at the beginning of the i8th centuSry there seemed a fair chance that 
Welsh would soon become extinct like Cornish. 

An extraordinary change was brought about by the Methodist 
xhovement la Wales* The preachers* in order -to get.;hold of the 
masses, addressed them in the vernacular; and their efforts were 
crowned with- tnorroeus success. At the same timd a minister of 


the Established Church, Griffith J Ones, went about Wales ^establisb- 
ing lay schools to which young and <dd might come to leam to read 
the Welsh ; Bible. Between- *^37 and 1 761 - 3395 «tich schools sprang 
iro,at which no fewer tluuf Callages learned to read 

their nidive languiige. ' Alter GripSt^^ death this work was 

carried oii by domrs, nOtablyrhy Chanm/di Bala 1 1755*1914), who 
passed over to Calvinistm Methemism and whose sohom were trans* 
loiinied after the' model of' the -ffimdaykjchcMls instituted in: 11788 by 
Robert : Raikee; i -Gharies iof . Bgla^ was'^iarg^ly . instrumental in 
fewndiag isf the firitfoh and Fbieite asud Wales was 

provided irith' 100,000 copies of dhevBShle aaii ^Testaincnt at vesy 


moderate prices. Bishop’s Morgan's version of the Scriptures 
made in 1588 (final revision i6sd) represents the speech of Hbrjth 
Wales which had remained more or less free from English inffuence. 
so that the langu^e of the Welsh Bible is rightly regarded as the 
literary model. Three-fourths of the inhabitants of Wales belong 
to the various Nonconformist sects, and therefore pass almost without 
exception through the Sunday school, where they are drilled in its 
sole object of study, the Welsh Bible^ 

With the increasing employment of Welsh owing to the Non- 
conformist movement there was also awakened a new interest in the 
past history of the principality. A society calling itself the Cvw- 
ddihat y Cymmrodorton vm,B founded in London in 1751, and during 
the . succeeding half-century two periodicals exclusively in Welsh 
were started, the one, Trysotfa y Gwybodaeth, in 1770, the other, 
Cylckgrawn Cymraeg, in 1793- The year 1792 witnessed the creation 
of an important society, the Cymdeithas y Cymreigyddion , in London, 
in which the moving spirits were William Owen (Pughe), Owen Jones 
and Edward Williams. The results of their indefatigable search for 
ancient Welsh manuscripts were published in three volumes under 
the title Myvyrian Archaiology (London, ,1801-1807). Owen further 
published an edition of the greatest medieval Welsh poet Dafydd ap 
Gwilym, and al.so the first copious dictionary. But this was not all. 
In Goronwy Owen (1^2-1769) a poet had arisen whose works could 
stand comparison with the compositions of the medieval writers, and 
it was owing to the efforts of the three men above mentioned that 
the national Eisteddfod (—session, from eistedd, "to sit") was 
revived. The origin of these literary festivals is shrouded in 
obscurity. It is recorded that a S. Welsh prince, Gruffydd ap 
Rhys, held a festival lasting iorty days in 1135 to commemorate a 
victorious campaign at which poets and minstrels competed for 
gifts and other rewards. Gruffydd’s son Rhys ap Gruffydd is re- 
ported to have instituted a similar contest m 1176, at which the 
successful competitors received a chair whilst the others were given 
presents. It would seem that after the loss of Welsh independence 
u carefully graded order and a system, of jealously guarded rules 
came into existence. Similar national festivals were held under 
royal patronage under Henry VIII. in 1523 and again under Eliza- 
beth in 1568. From 1568 until 1819 no general eisteddfod for all 
Wales was held. Since 1819 the national festival has been held 
annually and every little town has its own local celebration. Hence 
the Nonconformist Sunday school, the pulpit and the eisteddfod 
may be regarded as the most potent factors in resisting the inroads 
of English. The whole (juestion of the vitality of Welsh and what 
may be called the political and social history of the language is 
treated in great detail by H. Zimmer, " Der Pan-Keltismus in Gross- 
britannien und Irland," i., in PreussischeJahrbUcher, vol. xcii. (1898). 
In elementary schools in Wales the use of Welsh has Insen permitted 
since 1893. 

With regard to the extent over which Welsh is spoken a detailed 
map is given in J. E. Southall's Welsh Language Census of i8gi 
(Newport, 1895). ^ drawn from the southern end of the estuary 
of the Dee about 2 m. W. of Connah’s Quay to Aberthaw in Glamorgan 
would practically include all those^ districts where Welsh is spoken 
by 60 % of the population, and considerable deductions woula have 
to be made for parts of Flint. Montgomery, most of Radnpr and the 
N. part of Brecon. Little is spoken m the southern half of the Gower 
peninsula or in S. Pembrokeshire. Over much of Anglesey % 
of the population spoke Welsh and in parts of Cardiganslurc 98*3%. 
Of a total populaticm in 1901 of 2,012,876, 939,824 were returned 
as speakers of^Velsh, of whom 280,905 were.monoglots. That Welsh 
is a very living language may be gathered from tiic following statistics. 
Between 1801 and 1898 no fewer than <8425 volumes were publisbed 
in the vernacular, whilst in 1895 there were appearing regulat^ly 
2 Quarterlies, 2 bi-monthlies, 28 religious and literary monthlies 
ana 25 weekly papers. Ip 1909 the number was probably greater. 
The digger for Welsh lies rather in the direction of internal decay. 
The spe^ of the people is saturated with English words and idiom, 
and modem writers like Daniel Owen submit to the same influence 
instead of returning to the classical models of the X7th century. 

Much remains to be done as regards the clarification of the 
modem Welsh dialects. It is usual to divide them htto four groups— 
(i) Pew^B (N.E.); (2) Gwynedd (N.W.) ; (3) Dyfed (S.W.); (4) 
Gwent (S.E.). One of the chief points on which N. and S. diverge 
is the pronunciation of the vowels i, u, y, which in the S. all tend to 
become u The difference between N* and S. was noticeable as early 
as the time of Giraldus Cambrensis. See M. Nettlau, Beitrdge eur 
oymtischan Grammatik (Leipzig, X887), PP* 

213 ff. ; T, Darlington, *' Some Dialectal. Boundaries in Mid-Wales," 
Trane, pf the Hon, Soc, of> Cymmrodfmont 1900-1901. The only 
scientific description of a living dialect is “Spoken N. Wel^, 
H. Sweetv.Trsfir. o/TAs London PfiiV, Sof.. 1882-1884. 

; AuTHORXTxna OM WELSH LANGUAGE. — FoT the study of Older 
Welsh;**— ‘J, C. Zeuas. Grammalica CeUica (Berlin*, 1871)— -Sifi index 
to the (X Welsh glosses cited in this work was conned J^y V. 
Tourneur* Arckiv f, celt. Leaihographie, iii, 109-137 j j. Strsehan, 
An Jntr, 9 ductionftOjEariy Welsh, with a Reader (MauchestMV 1999) ; 
Jk on Weieh Philology (London^, ;x879). Editions 

oi . Blaoh Boah of Qarmarihen^ iacstinxle ^ition by J. 

Cweooi^ryn Evans. (Pwllheli, .1906) ; J. Rhys and J . Gwenogyx;}m 
Bmm, The TefA ot ike Mabinogiim (Oxford* 1887) .;. The Myvynan 
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Afekaiology of Waits (iBoi-i8o^ ; rtpi’inted Denl^h« 1870) ; W. F. 
Skene, Tfc Four Ancttni Books of WcUeS (2 vols.; Edinburgh, 1868) * 
Aneurin OUren, Ancient Laws and InsHtutss of Widts (London, 1841) 
facBimile edition by A. W. Wade-Evnns , Mtditval Law 
(Oitfofd, : K. Meyer, Persehr ap Effmvo tHih glossaiy (Letpsig, 
1 887) ; 11 . williams, Sehctions from ike Hengwrt Manuscripis 
(London, 1876-1892) ; J. E. Southall, and Her Language 

(Newport, 1892). The earliest Welsh grammar was published as 
long ago as 1 567 in Milan by OriffitliiB Roberts, reprinted in facsimile 
as supplement to the Revue oeltidiw {Patia, 1883). An account of 
the language was prefiaied to Owen Pughe's Dictionary (1803) 
During the 19th century many manuals of indifferent value saw the 
light of day. The most authoritative works are : — T. Rowland, A 
dammar of the Welsh Language (Wrexham, 1853*, 1876^), (etill the 
most complete work); the same author also nublished a companion 
volume of Welsh Exei^ses (Wrexham, n.d.); w. ^urrell, A Grammar 
of the Welsh Language (Carmarthen* 1870) ; E. Anwyl, A. Welsh 
Grammar for Schools i (1.) Accidence, («.) Syntax (London*, 1898). 
Other useful manuals for the beginner Jones, A Guide to 
Welsh, pts. i. ii. new cd. (Wrexham, n.d.) ; S. J. Evans, The Elements 
of Welsh Grammar (Newport ^ 1903). Dictionaries: — The first 
Welsh dictionary was compiled by William Salesbury (London, 
1547; facsimile reprint, London. 1877); W. Owen Pugho, A Die- 
tionarv of the Welsh Language (2 vols., London, 1803 ; reprinted 
Denbfgh, 1870) ; W. Spnrroll, Welsh^Engliah and English-Welsh 
Dictionary (Carmarthen ®, 1904) ; a smaller one by W. Richards in 
t vdls. (Wrexham, n.d.), and many others. A dictionary on a large 
scale was planned by D. Silvan Evans and subsidized by the govern- 
ment. Only A-Dd has, however, appeared (Carmarthen, 1893- 
igo6), cp. J. Loth in Archiv f. celt. Lex. vol. i. for additions and 
corrections. A survey of Welsh periodical literature is contained 
in T. M. Jones's Llenyddiaetk fy Ngtvlad {Troffynnon, 1893). For 
Welsh fblklore sec J. Rhys, Celtic Folklore, Welsh and Manx (Ox- 
ford, H. H. Vaughan, Welsh Proverbs (London, 1889), also 

Rev. celt Hi. 419 ff. See also G. Dottin, Revue de synthdse historique, 
vi. 317 ff. : H. Zimmer and L. C. Stem in Kuliur der Gegenwart, 
Teil 1, Abt. xi. 1. 

(b) Breton.-*-hxtton (Bresonek) is the name given to the 
language spoken by those Britons who fled from the southTwest 
of England to Armorica (see Brittany) in the 5th and 6th 
cefttunes of our era to avoid being harassed by the Saxons. 
The first migration probably took place about 450. The 
Dumnonii and Comovii founded small states in Brittany, or 
Britannia Minor, as it was termed, and were followed in the 
second half of the 6th and into the 7 th centuty by a long strearii 
of refugees (cf. J. Loth, L^^migration bretonne, Paris, 1883 ; 
A. de la Borderie, de la Bretagne^, vol. i., 1905). 

In the earliest stages it IS difficult to distinguish Breton f ro m 
Welsh. The history of the language miw be divided into Old Breton 
from the 7th to the nth centuries, Middle Breton from the nth 
to the 17th centuries, and Modem Breton. In Old Breton the only 
material We possess consists of glosses and names occurring in lives 
of saints, Frankish authors, and charters. However, we find a few 
characteristics which serve to Show that the old glosses are really 
Breton and not Welsh. Thus, an original a never becomes a diphthong 
aw) iR Old ]^ton, but remains 3 . In Bret, gn becomes gr: 
Farther, in O.W. pretonic d is weakened to an indeterminate sound 
wri,tten t and later y, a phenomenon which does not occur in Breton, 
e.g. Lett, culcita uppers in O.W. as cilcet, but in O. Br as coket. 
A inarked characteristic of Breton the Confusion of I and i, e.g. 
It. Us, "court,** W. Uys, Br. Us. In Old Breton as in Old Welsh 
nedther the initial nor the medial mutations are expressed in writiiy, 
whilst in Middle Breton only the latter are regularly denoted. In 
this period the language diverges very rapidly from Welsh. As 
prominent features We may mmtkm the following. Stressed 3 
(ssPrim. Celt, and Ir. d) becomes ex, in unstressed syllables thus 
the suffix •dco becomes and later ^ee, but in Welsh *auc and later 
•oe, ^og. Postvocalic Ar, -tt become *dr, -rf/ as in Welsh, but in Middle 
Breton they pass into ••zr, -A, which in the modem language appear as 
•et, -H; e.g. Mid. Br. laxr, Mod. Br. kter, " robber,** W. Ueiar, Lat. 
latro. 'Further, -It becomes -u/, -nt, e.g. Br. aot, aout, "cliff/* W. 
^ Ir. oltram, W. aUtraw, athr aw, Com. altrou : 

and, more iB IWtian t still, th, d (W. dd) become s, s, ^.g. Mid. Br. 
ciezeff, " swomBpilod. Br. hleze, W. cleddyf. The orthography 
only followed IM^Mkiunclation vc^ Slowly, and it is ndt until 1659 
that we find any'atHInpt made to reform the spelling. In this year 
a Jesuit priest, Julieii Maunoir (Br. Manor), published a manual 
in which a new spelling is emplo^^d, and it is Usual to date Modem 
Breton from the appeanmee of this book, althou^ hi reality it 
marim zqo new epoch In the history of the language. It is only UoW 
‘ ; liiilaa] mutations^are iiOiisistently denoted in writing (medi- 
are already written iU' the z Tfeh century), and the dlffersnees 
i the dllleetB first come'hlto view at this time. As ln' Welsh 
[It is withdrawn during the iniddle period fi c in H i ie ffnM to 
iitimate fexcept in the Vaimes disjecl^k whiich caufiss the ; 
modm unstressed vowel to be reduced many cases. ""'Asaln, in 
OldWelshandOldBretonashortstrsasedvorielinwordsofonellrllabls ' 



' was lengthened, s.g. father,” pi. tddau^ but in Modem Breton 

the accent tends to lengthen all stressed vowels. Breton has, gone 
its enm way in thc^matter of initial mutatioa. Thb nasal mutation 
has been entirely given up in Che initial position, whilst a new 
mutation, called medial proveCtioh,' has arisen in the case of 4 t $, 
which become p, k, t after a few words which originally ended, for 
the meet part in z or eh. The vocalic mutation of initial g in Breton 
is r'A. We may also make mention Of one or two other points 
on which Breton differs widely from Welsh. Breton has given Up 
the combination ng, e.g. Mid. Br. Mod. Bn momk *"mane; 
W. mwng. It. mong. The langu^c betrays a loudness for nasalised 
vowels, and in this connexion it may be noted that v representing 
an original m (W. f. In mh)i though genendly written ff in Middle 
Breton, now frequently appears as nv\ Mid. Bn claff,Mod. l^.hlanv, 
" sick, 111 ,'* "W. tiaf, Mv In clam. Final g after r and I and sometimes 
in monosy^bles after a vowel is represented in Breton by e'h, whilst 
in Welsh in the one case we find a vowel amd in the o&er nii^ e.g. 
Br. ire* h, "snow/'- W. eixy, eira; Bx. lec*h, "plaoe," W. lie. In 
Welsh mb; nd immediately preceding the stress appear in the modem 
language as mm, xn, but m Breton we find mp, nt, e.g, ^. hantol, 
*' candle," W. carmwyH, Lat. oandela ; Br. hemper, " ccmfluence ” 
(in place names), W. cymmet, Ir. eombor. 

with regard to the extent of country over which Breton is spoken 
we shall do well to note the seats of the old Breton bisboprios. These 
were Quimper, St Pol de L6on, TrAguicr, St Brieuc, St Malo. Dol and 
Vannes. Under Count Nominee the Bretons succeeded in throwing 
off the Frankish yoke (84X*-843) and founded an ind^ndent state. 
At this time of greatest political expansion the language boundary 
was formed by a line which started roughly a little to the west of 
Mont St Michd at the mouth of the Couesnon, and stretched to the 
mouth of the Loire. During the next three centuries, however, in 
consequence of political events which cahnot be enumerated here, 
we find French encroaching rapidly on Breton, and the old dioceses 
of Dol, St Malo, St Brieuc, and in part Vaxmes became Romance- 
speaking (cp. J. Lotti, Revue Zeltique, xxviii. 374-403). So that 
since the 13th and 14th centuries the boundary between French 
and Breton begins in the north about Houha (west of St Brieuc Bay), 
and stretches to the mouth of the Vilaine in the south. That is to 
say, the Breton speakers are confined to the department of Finistore 
and the west of the departments Cdtes-du^Nord and Morbihan. 
Lower Brittany contains ^ysopulation of 1,360.000. of whom rou^ly 
1,230,000 speak Breton. The number of monoglot Bretons is stated 
to nave been ^8,000 in 1878, 679,000 in 1885. and over 300,000 in 
Z898. There is an infinity of dklects and suMialects in Brittany, 
but it is usual to divide them into four groups. These are the 
dialects of (i) L6on in Finistore ; (a) ComouaiUes in Finistore. the 
Cdte&*du-Nord and a part of Morbihan { (3) Tr^guier tU the Cdtes- 
du-Nord and Finistte ; (4) Vannes in Morbihan and a portion of 
the G6te8-du-Nord. The first three resemble one another fairly 
closely, but the speech ni V annes has gone its own way entirely, The 
dialect of L^on is regarded as the literary dialect, thanks to 
Legonideo. 

The modem language is unfortunately saturated with words 
borrowed from French which form at least a quarter of the whole 
vocabulary. The living speech is further characterized by innumer- 
able cases of consonantal metathesis and by paraaitic nasalisation. 
Loth gives specimens of the most important varieties of Breton in 
his Cireetomathie breidrme, pp. 363-3B0. but here we must confine 
ourselves to pointing out the two most imlient differences between 
the speech of Vannes and tiie rest of Brittany, lu Vannes the stress 
has not been shifted from the final syllable. . In Haute^mouaiUes 
and Goelo there is a tendency to withdraw the stress , on to the 
antepenultimate, whilst in T^uier certain enclitics attract the 
accent to the final, s, z of the o^er dialects representing Welsh M 
become ^ in Vannes, #.g. W. caaih, Br. heaz, hex. "poor, miserable,*’ 
Vannes keah, heh. Thm phenomenon ogcuib sporadically in other 
dialects. It may also be mentiemed that Prim* Celt. nOn^unitial d, 
W. dd, is retained as jrin LAon but disappears when final or standing 
between vowels in the other dialects, e.g. O. Br. pd, W. ffyda. 

faith," LSon feiz, in ComouidUes, Trfguier and Vannes /A It is 
doubtful if the mqst serious differences ; between the dialects are 
Older than the ifitUffsntury. 

In the middle et^ the language of the Breton aristocracy was 
French. Upper SHttany was pohticaily more important than the 
western portion. ^'Theicpnaequonce was that no patronage was exr 
tended zo the venmcultor, oM Breton sank to toe level of a patois 
with no unity lor Uteroiy purposes. But k new era dawned with 
the beginning Of the iqth century. The national consctcnisnese was 
awakened at the time of the Revolution, when the Bretons: became 
aware of toe difference between themselves and toeir Fkenifii neigh- 
bours. It may be mentioned by the way that the Breton language 
woe regarded ufith su^don by the leaders of ithe First* Republic 
and attempts weep tibaw to euppresaiti A^Bneton named Lagonidec 
hid to flee to Btwad for fighting against the Republic. He oame 
ttilderthe iafluen^ of the rhoyement dn Wales, and on lus retnin 
songht to cioato %’ < Breton Uterasy ktoguage^ He publiahbd an 
ijscelleat gtommar (GramMatfoi Paris, 1807) and a 

dfotionnry {DuUemnmh beetaehfroHfWis; • Peris* 182 1), from ; which 
he omitted the numeioiis Ffonch wtodB which Itod.^ into the 
language and for which antiim 'tonus .afatody existed. LegonideQ'f 
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exam^ fired a number writer^ with zeal ior their . native tongue 
and the, clergy became interested. Under thmr awpices, manuals 
of Bretoil' >^ere published and the language was! utiltzed in a number 
of Schools. A society called the Association Bfetonne founded 
in the year 1844. But tender the Second Empire, for reasons which 
are not easy to d^cover. this Breton awakeumjg was declared to be 
contrary to the interests of the state, and all the means at the 
disposal pf a highly centralized goverximent like that of France 
were employed to throttle the movemeni:. Down to the present 
day the use of Breton is strictly fotbidekn in all ithe state schools, 
and the influence of the Roman Catholic clergy has for the most 
part been hostile to the. language. However, the attitude of the 
government aroused considerable dissatisfaction in the early /nineties, 
and in 1896 the Association Bretonne (disbanded in i8*|9 and re- 
constructed in 1873) appointed a permanent committee with the 
object of preserving and propagating the national language. At the 
same time some of Uie cfprgy headed by Abl)C Bul^on began to move, 
and Breton was introduced into many of the schools not under state 
control. In 1898 was founded the Union BSgionediste Bretonne, the 
most important section of which endeavours to foster the native 
speech in coni unction with the CofnitS de preservation du brefon 
(founded 1896). In 1899 the annual, meeting , of the U.H.B. was 
modelled on the lines of the Irish Oir.cachtas. the Welsh -Eisteddfod 
and the Scottish Mdd, and festivals of this kind have been held fever 
since. Many Breton newspapers publish columns in Breton, thus 
Ar Bobl (a weekly newspaper founded in IQ04 and published at 
Carhaix) frequently devotes half its columns to the language. But 
there is also a weekly four-page newspaper whicli is wholly in Breton. 
This is Krdaz ar Vretoned, edited oy F. VallCc and published at 
St Brieuc. In addition to this there are three monthly magazines 
wholly in Breton. The first iaAr Vro, edited by the poet Jaffrennou, 
and in 1908 in its fifth year. The second is Dihunamb, written in 
the dialect of Vannes and started in 19O5. The third is Beiz ha 
Breiz, started 1899. 

Authorities Ror Breton.- — For the external history of Breton 
ace H. Zimmer, “ Die kcltische Bewfegung -in der Bretagne,** Preus^ 
sische Jahrbitcher for 1899, xeix. 454^497. For Old and Middle 
Breton. J. Loth, Chrestomathis bretonne (Paris, 1890), and the 
same writer's Vocahulaire viaux^hreton (Paris, 1884). Loth and 
E. Emault have been indefatigable in investigating the history 
of the language. Their numerous contributions are mainly to be 
found scattered throi^h the Revue celtique, ZeitschrifS fiir celHsche 
Philologie and the Annates de Bretagne, Emault has also published 
Glossatre moyen-breton in 2 vols. (Paris, 1895-1896) ; metionnaire 
Hymblogique du moyen-breton (Paris, 1888). Another etymological 
dictionary was published by v, Henry (Paris, Grammars, 

&c. : — ^Dialect 01 L6on : Leaonidec, Grammaire celkhbretonne (Paris. 
1807, 1838 also contained in H. dc la Villcmarqu^’s edition of 
Lcconidec’s Dictionary ) ; F. VaU6c, Lemons SUmentaires de grammaire 
hmonne (St Brieuc, 1902); E. Emault, Petite Grammaire bretonne 
(St Brieuc. X897, the latter also takes account of the dialects of 
Tr^guier and Cx)mouaille6). Dialect of Tr^guicr; I^ le Clerc. 
Grammaire bretonne (St Brieuc, 1908) ; J. Hingant, Eliments de 
la grammaire hretonrie (Tr6gtiier, 1868); P. Ife Roux, ''Muta- 
tions et assimilations de consonnes dans le dialecte armoricam de 
Pleubian,*' Annates de Bretagne, xii. 3-31. Dialect of Vannes: A. 
Guillevic and le Gofl. Grammaire bretonne du dialecte de Vannee 
(Vannes, 1902 ) ) Exercices sur la grammaire bretonne (Vannes, 1903) ; 
H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, " Etude phon6tique sur le dialecte 
breton de Vannes,'* Revue celHque, 85 fl., 21 z fl. ; E. Emault, 
“Le Dialecte vannetais de Sarzeau," Rev, celt. iii. 47 ff., 232 fl. ; 
J. Guillome, Grammaire franpaise-bretonne (Vannes, 1836). As a 
curiosity we mention P. Treasure, ufM Intzoduciion to Breton Grammar 
(Carmarthen, 1903). Dictionaries; Legonidec, Dictionnaire fran- 
fais *• hreton (St Brieuc, *847), BrSton - Pranpais (St Brieuc, 
1850), both nepublished by de la Villemarqu^ and tepresenthig the 
L6on dialect; A. Troude. Nouveau IHctionnaire pratique P'unpau et 
breton du lUalepte de Lion avecies acceptations diverses, da»s les dia- 
hetee de l/annes, de Triguier, et dp Comouailles (Brest, 1869), and 
NouHfttau bicHonridire pratique treton-franpiais (Brferti 1876) ; , E. 
Emault, '* Suppltoient auX' dictkmnafres brotoils-fran^ais," Rmue 
eekiqm, tv. Z45-C170. The Breton woids in Gallop the French 
patois of Upper Brittany,! wsere collected by E. Emault, Revue 
celtique, y, 21$ ft, ^ 

{c) Cqrnish.-rrTln^ ancient lionguag^ pf Cornwall {KemAak, 
Curnoack) stood in a much closer relation to Breton than to 
Welsh,' Aoogh in some respite it sides with, toe 
tof Jpnneirw:; • 


d is iidt diphtlidf^hed* but becoin^ 9, $,g. Com. 

W. id¥i 'Nq it Mf uM in^retosk^ eip 

Bn lent, lTt.4onpexdndf hmmmxMhmt 
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sosnant, . e. 




sbjjtoildntliht ae'hite 


Degtar 
Bij; spe 


oyr* toawear,''* 
tiieislarese 

^ C om i tb 
im i^th,t+GOh- 
M, W. yspryi, 

dbootlier* 


On the other hand. O. Cornish does not confuse I and e to the same 
getent as Bret, e,e, W. helye, “ willow,’’ O. Cornish heHgen^ Br. kfdeK 
Further, Cornish does not change M, ^to s, tas in Breton, e,g, b$ik» 
“grave, Br. beg, W. bedd, aha initial g disappears In the vocalic 
mutation as in Welsh. Peculiar to Cornish iS the change of noA- 
inltial /. d to t, z. This occurs in the Oldest Cornish after ti, I, §4, 
O. Corn, nans, “valley,” W. nant ; Cora, tds, “father,” W. loa. 
A feature of later Comlsli is the introduction of a d before post- 
vocalic m, n, e.g. oedn, “ head,” W. pen. In later Cornish the accent 
aeems to have laUeh on the penultimate as in Modem Welsh and 
Breton. 

In 936 the “Welsh” were driven out of Exeter by Ethelstan, 
and from that time the Tamar appears to have formed a general 
boundary between English and Cornish, though there seems to be 
evidence tliat even as late as the reign of Elizabeth Cornish was 
Spoken in a few places -to the cast of that river. The decay of Cornish 
has been larger attributed to the Reformation. Neither the iTayer- 
book nor the ^riptures were translated into the vernacular, anci we 
find the same apathy on the part of the Chui^b of England in Cornwall 
as in Wales and Ireland, unfortunately the Methodist movement 
came at a time when it was too late to save the language. By 1600 
Cornish had been driven into the western parts of tiic duchy and in 
1662 we are informed by John Ray that few of the children could 
speak it. Lhuyd gives a fist of the parishes in which Cornish was 
spoken, hut goes on to state that every one speaks English. In 1735 
there were only a few people along the coast between Penzance and 
Land's End who understood Cornish, and Dolly Pentreath of Mouse- 
hole, who died in 1777, is commonly .stated to have been the last 
person who spoke it, though Jenner seems to show that there were 
others who lived until well into the 19th century who were able to 
converse in the dialect. However, the modem English speech of 
West Cornwall is full of Celtic words, and nine-tenths of the places 
and people from the Tamar to Land's End bear Cornish names. 
Celtic words still in use arc to be found in Jago’s Dialect of Cornwall 
(Truro. 1882) ; thus the name for the dog-fish is morgy, “ sea-dog.” 

Authorities for Cornish.— A mass of details alxDiit CorniBh is 
collected in H. Jenner's Handbook of the Cornish Language (London, 
1904). (Cf. J. Loth's review in the Revue celHque, xxvii 93.) 
Lhuyd 's Archaeologica Britannica (1707) contains a grammar of the 
language as spoken in his day, and a Sketch Of Cornish Grammar is 
to be found as an appendix to Norris's Ancient Cornish Drama. A 
dictionary w'as published by R. Williams entitled Lexicon Cornu- 
Britannicum (Landovery, 1865), to which W. Stokes published a 
supplement of about 2000 words in tho Transactions of the London 
Philological Society for 1868-1869. We may also mention the 
Enelish - Cornish Dictionary, hy F. W. p, Jago (Plymouth, 1887I. 
and a Glossary of Cornish Names, by J. Bannister (Truro, 1871). 
W. Stokes published a Glossary to Beunans Meriaeek in the Archtv 
fUr celtische Lexihographie, i, 101, and important articles by J. Loth 
have appeared in the Revue celtique, vols. xviiL to xxiv. W. S. 
Lach-Szynna, “ Les Deraiers Echos de la langue cornique,” Revue 
celtique, iii. 239 ff. H. Jenner, “ Some Rough Notes on the Present 
Pronunciation of Cornish Rev, celt, xxiv. 300-305. 

III. The Language op tBe Anh^t Picts.— T he evidence 
from which we can draw any conclusions as to the affinities of 
the language of the Piets is so extremely scanty that the question 
has been toe subject of great controversy. The Piets are first 
mentioned by Eumenius (A.d. S97), who regarded them as 
having inhabited Britain in the time of Caesar. In the year 368 
they are described by Ammianus Maroellinus as invading the 
Roman province of Britain in conjunction with the Irish Scots* 
In Columba’s time we find the whole of Scotland cast of 
Drumalban and north of the Forth divided into two kingdoms— 
north and south Pictland — and it is reasonable to identify the 
Piets, at any rate in part, with the Caledonians of the dassibal 
authore. G^loway and Co. Down were also inhabited by Piets* 
Bede in enumerating toe languages of Britain mentions those of 
the Britons, Piets, Scots and the Bi^lish. The names by which 
toe Piets cue known in history have aroused considerable dis* 
cossion. It sebms natural to connect Lat. fVcIi with the Pictopes 
and Piclaef of Gaul, but in Irish they arc known as Cruilhne^ 
which apjiears in Wdsh as -‘Pict^’; cp, Prydiin, 

^ Britain/^ forms corresponding^Ptoe eariiest Greek name for 
theki irionds, v^cFot 

Three co n fii ct iiy theories have been held as to the chatact^ 
of toe Wetish language. Rhys, relying on the str^e charactet 
of the Soottito Ogam iittdriptknis, pronounces it to be non* 
Catle and nott-Indb^Europeait. In this he has beto followed 
bv Zitmaer. who bases his anrument osi toe Pictish rule of sue* 

toat toe Piete tqpolm 

tttoifynBledtoGosddk whilst Stokeli^ lAito, Macbaili, iPArben 
Md Moyer >azh of opinion that Hetish Was more dbsely relatril 
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to Biythonic. Of personal names mentioned by classical writers 
we have Calgacus and Argentocoxus, both of which are certainly 
Celtic, The names occurring in Ptolemy’s description of Scotland 
have a decidedly Celtic clmracter^ and they seem^ moreover, 
to bear a greater resemblance to Brythonic than to Goidelic, 
witness such tribal designations as Epidii, Comavii, Damnonii, 
Decantae, Novantae. In the case of all these names, however, 
it should be borne in mind that they probably reached the 
writers of antiquity through Brythonic channels. Bede mentions 
that the east end of the Antonine Wall terminated at a place 
called in Pictish Pean^fahet, and in Saxon Penneltun. Peon re- 
sembles Old Welsh penn, “ head,” Old Irish cenuy and the second 
element may possibly be connected with Gaelic fkl, Welsh gwawl, 

rampart.” The names of the kings in the Pictish chronicles 
are not an absolutely trustworthy guide, as owing to the Pictish 
rule of succession the bearers of the names may in many cases 
have been Brythons. The names of some of them occur in one 
source in a Goidelic, in another in a Brythonic form. It is of 
course possible that the southern part of Pictish territory was 
divided between Goidels and Brythons, the population being 
very much mixed. On the other hand there are a number of 
elements in place-names on Pictish ground which do not occur 
in Wales or Ireland. Such are pety pit, “ farm ” (?), for, father , 
fetter, foder, lower ” (.^). Aber, “ confluence,” on the contrary, 
is pure Brythonic (Gaelic inver). Though the majority of scholars 
are of opinion that Pictish was nearly akin to the Brythonic 
dialects, we are entirely in the dark as to the manner in which 
that language was ousted by the Goidelic speech of the Dalriadic 
Scots. In view of the comparatively unimportant part played 
for a considerable period in Scottish affairs by the colony from 
Ireland, it is well-nigh incredible that Pictish should have been 
supplanted by Gaelic. 

Authorities.— J. Rhys, Celtic Britain (London*, 1905). The 
Welsh People (London*, 1902), ** The Language and Inscriptions of 
the Northern Piets," in Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland (1892) ; H, Zimmer, " Das Mutterrecht der Pikten," in 
Savigftys Zeitschrift (1895) ; also trans. by G. Henderson in Leabhar 
nan Gleann (Inverness, 1898) ; W. F. Skene, Celtic Scotland (Edin- 
burgh, 1876) ; A. Macbain in appendix to reprint of Skene’s High- 
landers of Scotland (Stirling, 1902) ; A. Macbain, ** Ptolemy’s 
Geography of Scotland," in Transactions of the Gaelic Society of 
Inverness, xviii, 267-288 1 W. Stokes, Bezzenhergers Beitrdge, xviii. 
267 ff. ; H. d'Arbois de Jubainvllle, Les Druides et les dieux celtiques 
d forme d'animaux (Pans, igo6). The various theories have been 
recently reviewed and criticized by T. Rice Holmes in an appendix 
to his Caesar* s Invasion of Britain (Lpndon, 1907). 

IV. History of Celtic Philology. — For many centuries 
the affinities of the Celtic languages were the subject of great 
dispute. The languages were in turn regarded as descended from 
Hebrew, Teutonic and Scythian. The first attempt to treat the 
dialects comparatively was made by Edward Lhuyd in his 
Archaedogia Britannica (Oxford, 1707), but the work of this 
scholar seems to have remained unnoticed. A century later 
Adelung in Germany divided the dialects into true Celtic 
( — Goidelic) and Celtic influenced by Teutonic ( — Brythonic); 
But it todc scholars a long time to recognize that these languages 
belonged to the Indo-European family. Thus they were excluded 
by Bopp in his comparative grammar^ though he did not fail 
to notice certain resemblam^ between Celtic and Sanskrit. 
James Pritchard was the first to demonstrate the true relationship 

the group in his Eastern Origin of the CeUic Nations (London, 
zSgx), %ut his conclusions were not accepted. As late as 1836 
Pott denied the Indo-^European connexion. A year later Pictet 
resumed Pritchiuifii argumu^ts, and Bopp himself in 1838 
admitt^ the intO>^ charmed circle, showing in w 

able paper enutmf^ber die keltischen Sftachen that the initial 
mutations were oubi tp. the . influence of terminatioiis now lost. 
But it was reserved isra Bavarian historian, L C. Zeuss (1806-: 
1856), to demonstrate conflufirely the Indo-European origin of 
the Celtic dialects. Zeust^i who may worthy nmk with Grimm 
and Diez among the gimtest German philologists, rediscovered 
the Old Irish grosses on the^continent, 1^ on he reared the 
magniflcentstructuia which goes l^ hkn^ Crommatica 

Cf&ca was first published in s853• ^The material contaioed in 


this monumental work was greatly exterided by a series of 
important, publications by WWtley Stokes and Hermaim Ebel, 
so much so that the latter was iconunissioned to prepare a second 
edition, which appeared in 1871. Stokes has render^ the greatest 
service to the cause of Celtic studies by the publication of count- 
less texts in Irish, Cornish and Breton. In 1870 the Revue 
celHque (vol. xxyiii. in 1908) was founded Henri Gaidoz, whose 
mantle later fell upon H. d’Arbois de Jubainville. In 1879 
E. Windisch facilitated the study ‘of Irish by publishing a 
grammar of Old Irish, and a year later a volume of important 
Middle Irish texts with an ei^ustive glossary, the first of its 
kind. Since then Windisch and Stokes have collaborated to 
bring out some of the greatest monuments of Irish literature 
in the series of Irische Texts, The text of the Wurzburg glosses 
was published by Zimmer (1881) and by Stokes (1887), arS that 
of the Milan glosses by Ascoli. An important step forward was 
the discovery of the laws of the Irish accent made simultaneously 
by Zimmer and Thumeysen. This discovery led to a thorough 
investigation of the difficult verb system of Old Irish — & task 
which has largely occupied the attention of Strachan in England, 
Thumeysen and Zimmer in Germany, and Pedersen and Sarauw 
in Denmark. In a sense the publication of the Thesaurus 
Palaeohib^nicus (Cambridge, 1901-1903) may be regarded as 
marking the close of this epoclL The older stages of Irish have 
hitherto so monopolized the energies of scholars that other 
departments of Celtic philology save Breton have been left 
in large measure unworked. J. Strachan had begun to tap the 
mine of the Old Welsh poems when his career was cut short by 
death. J. Loth and E. Ernault have concentrated their attention 
on Breton, and can claim that the development of the speech of 
Brittany has been more thoroughly investigated than that of 
any other Celtic language. The number of periodicals devoted 
entirely to Celtic studies has increased considerably of recent 
years. In 1896 K. Meyer and L. C. Stern founded the Zeitsthrift 
fur celtische Philologie (now in its 7th volume), and in 1897 the 
Archiv fiir cdtische Lexikographie began to appear under the 
direction of K. Meyer and W. Stokes. As a supplement to the 
latter Meyer has been publishing his invaluable contributions to 
Middle Irish lexicography. In Ireland a new periodical styled 
l^riu was started by the Irish School of Learning in 1904. The 
Scottish Celtic Review, dealing more particularly with Sottish 
and Irish Gaelic, began to appear in 1903, and the Transactions 
of the Gaelic Society of Inverness are in the 26th volume. For 
Wales we have Y Cymmrodor since 1877, Transactions 

of the Hon, Society of Cymmrodorion since 1892, and for Brittany 
the Annales de Bretagne, published by the Faculty of Letters at 
Rennes (founded 1886). 

See V. Tourneur, Esquisse d*une histoire des itudes celtiques (Liege, 
1905). (E.C.Q.) 

Celtic Literature 

I. Irish Literature. — ^Iii the absence of a native coinage it 
is extremely difficult to say when the use of letters was introduced 
into Ireland. It is probable that the Latin alphabet 
first came in with Christianity, With the exception ^jSwp- 
of; the one bilingual Ogam inscription as yet discovered 
in Ireland (that at Killeen Cortnac) alt the inscriptions 
in Roman letters are certainly later than 500. Indeed, apart from 
the stone reading “LIE LUGUAEDON MACCI MENUEH,” 
they ar^ all contemporary with or later than the Old Irish 
glossesp With regard to the Ogam inscriptions we cannot make 
kny confident assertions. Owing to the lack of criteria for dating 
certain Irish sound-changes accurately it is impotoible' to assign 
chronological limits for the earlier stones. lattCf ^^hnot 

hp later than the ^h; century, but there is nothihg tb show 
whether they are Christian or not, and if pagafi; they may ^be 
a century or two earlier. It is true that me heroeii 
Of the older epics are r^r^nted in the stodeaas mdringcoi^ 
use of Qgm letters cm’ wood and stt^, and aS 'the st^ 
ozi^^tion described in the 

to go back to the bcgjnpj^^^, 
it if not uppossiUe that, this pecgliat s^tem prifntiiig^^^l^^ 
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framed by them. The Ogam, system is certainly based on the 
Latin and npt the Greek alpha^t^ and was probably invented 
by .some person from the south of Ireland who received his 
knowledge of the Roman letters from traders from the mouth 
of the Loire. It rmy, however^ be regarded as certain that the 
C^ain script was never employed in early times for literary 
purposes. We are told that the Gaulish druids disdained to 
commit their lore to writings although they were familiar with 
the use of Greek letters, and their Irish confreres probably 
resembled them in this respect Tradition eonn^ts the codifica- 
tion of the Brehon Laws with the name of Patrick, and there is 
reason for believing, as we shall see later> that the greatest 
Irish epic was first committed to writing in the 7 th century. 

The great bulk of Irish literature is contained in MSS. belonging 
10 the Middle Irish period (1100-1550), and in order to be able 
to treaty this literature as a whole it will be convenient 
MSS. * ^ those documents which are 

termed Old Irish, especially as the contemporary 
remains of the literature of the earlier period are almost ex- 
clusively of a religious nature. Most of the Old Irish documents 
have been printed by Stokes and Strachan in the Thesaurus 
Polaeokibermcus^ and where no reference is given the reader 
is referred to that monumental work. The extraordinary outburst 
of intellectual activity in Ireland from the 6th to the 9th centuries, 
and the compositions of Irishmen in the Latin language, belong 
to the history of inedieval European literature and fall outside 
the scope of this article. For the Confession of St Patrick and 
his ** Letter to the Subjects of Cproticus see Patrick. The 
only Irish document ascribed to the saint is the strange so-called 
** Hymn,” the fdeth fiada, more properly foid fiada, “ the cry of 
the deer.” This is a rhythmical incantation which is said 
jM to have rendered the saint and his companions in- 

ymma. yjgjjjig King Loigaire and his druids. The Trinity 

and powers of nature are invoked to help him to resist spelk of 
women and smiths and wizards. The hymn^ which contains a 
number of strange grammatical forms, is undoubtedly referred to 
in the Book of Armagh, and may very well go back to the 5th 
century. The Latin hymns cpntained in two MSS. dating from the 
end of the 1 1 th or beginning of the 12th century, a Trinity College, 
Qublin, MS.^ and a MS. belonging to the Franciscan monastery 
in Dublin, are of interest to us as exhibiting thp influence of the 
native metrical system. Quantity and elision are ignored, and 
rhymes, assonances, alliterations and harmonies abound in true 
Irish fashion. The line consists of two units which commonly 
contain Either seven or eight syllables apiece. The earliest and 
best-known of these. religious poems are the Hymn of Secundinus 
(Sechnall d. 447) on St Patrick, and the two hymns attributed to 
St Coluipba (d. 597) b^ipning ** Nifli pater ” and ** Alius prosator/" 
the latter of which e^bits some of the peculiarities of the so- 
called Hihernian Latin oi the Hisperica Fomina and the Lorica 
of Gil^. The. date of the Irish hymns in ttie Liber Hymnorum 
ranges, according to Stokes and Strachan, from the 7th to the 
nth centuries. Ult&n^s hymn on. St Brigit beginning *\Brigitbi 
biihmaiih,'' which is by far the most artistiq' pi the collection, 
was; peihaps composed in the 7 th, centuiy. Definite metricml 
laws, had evidently been elaborated when tl^ poem was written. 
The beat is iambic, Imt the natural accent of is rigidty 

observed. The fpng line consists of two units of five syllables each; 
The rhymes are dissyllabic and perfect. Alliteration is always 
obi^rv^ in the latter half of each .line and assonances .axe found 
hmtting up: the haU-lines. The shcirt {nnyex ascribed tOvNinu^ 
or to Fiacc is. a highly alliterative piece without rhyme, the date 
of wUch cannot ^ fixed. ,,The well'^known hymn on St Patridc 
traditionally ascribed to Fiacc, bishop of Stetty, and the piece 
b^inning '\S 4 n .traditionally a^b^ to ,Goli^, are 

The lines gc^ by tbevnanie^^^^^^ 

bdomto titt the metm^ catMogue d 

med^m older 

tpdcjtanni?^ 

a^ethjS and txihoentury 


(Mael-lsud. 1086). The Patrician documents by Muiithti Maccu 
Machth6ni, who professed to write at the command of Bishop 
Aed of Sletty (d. 6^), and by Tirechdn, who is said to have 
received his information from Bishop Ultdn (d. 656), are contobied 
in the Book of Armagh, a MS. compiled by Fetoomnach in 807. 
These documents, like the Life of St Columba by Adamnan, the 
MS. of which was written by Dorbb6ne, abbot of Hi (d. 715), 
contain a number of names and forms of great importance for the 
study of the language. 

The earliest pieces of connected prose in Irish are three : — 
(i) the Cambray Homily, contained in an 8th-century codex 
at Cambray copied by a continental hand from a MS. 
in the Irish character ; the language is very archaic and 
dates from the second half of the 7 th or the beginning 
of the 8th century ; (2) the additions to the notes of Tirech&n on 
the life of St Patrick in the Book of Armagh ; these seem to go 
back to the early 8th century ; (3) the tract on the Mass in the 
Stowe Missal, which is in all probability nearly as old as the 
Cambray Homily, though contained in a 10th or i ith century MS. 
Of especial interest are the spells and poems found in the Stowe 
Missal and two continental MSS. The Stowe MS. (now deposited 
in the Royal Irish Academy) contains three rather t^dly preserved 
spells for a sore eye, a thorn and disease of the urine. A St Gall 
codex has preserved four Irish incantations of the 8th and 9th 
centuries. These are respectively against a thorn, urinary 
disease, headache and various ailments. Another charm, which 
is partly obscure, occurs in the 9th-century codex preserved at 
the monastery of St Paul in Carinthia. The same MS. also 
contains (1) a humorous poem treating of the doings of a 
bookish writer and his favourite cat Pangur B 4 n ; (2) a riddling 
poem ascribed to Suibne Geilt, a king who is said to have lost his 
reason at the battle of Moira (a.d. 637) ; (3) verses extracted from 
a poem ascribed to St Moling (d. 697), who may very well have 
been the actual author ; (4) a poem in praise of some Leinster 
princding called Aed. 

For our knowledge of the older language, however, we have to 
rely mainly on the numerous glosses scattered about in a large 
number of MSS., which it is impossible to enumerate 
here. Indeed, such an enumeration is now rendered 
superfluous owing to the publication of the Thesaurus 
Pdaeohibemicus, in which all the various glosses have been 
collected. For our purpose it will be sufficient to mention the 
three most important codices containing Old Irish glosses. 
These are as follows :^i) The Codex Paulinus at‘ Wurzbuw[, 
which contains the thirteen epistles of St Paul> and the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, with a great mass of explanatory glosses, partly 
in Latin, partly in Irish, partly mixed. The chief source of the 
commentary is the commentary of Pelagius, who is often clt^ 
by name. The date of this highly impori;^nt MS. is much dis- 
puted ; part of the Irish glosses seem to date from about 700, 
whilst toe rest may be placed a little before 8ao. {2) The 
Ambrosianus, formerly at Bobbio, now at Milan, which containa 
a commentary on the psaltet with a large number of Irish 
glosses. In their present state these glosses were copied in the 
first half of the 9th century. (3) Glosses on Priscian contained 
in four MSS., of which the most important is the Codex Sangal- 
lensis, dating from the middle of the 9to ceirtury. Apart from 
the biblical glosses and scholia the other chief texts or authors 
provided with Irish glostos arc Augustine, Bede, the Canons, the 
Computus, Eutychius, Juvencus, Phikri^rius, Prudentius and 
Servius. 

The Milan and the St Gall codices just mentioned both contain 
several short poems fai Irish^ In two stanzas in the Swiss 
we find expressed for the first time that keen sympathy with 
natoto in afi her moods which is so marked a feature of Irish and 
WeUi verse. . ^ 

• Two ponderous religious poems have now to be* noticed* To 
Oeiigus the CuWei k attrito the lengthy Fttiri ps 

onefor^eadi Aiy intheyeax* llw tatoguageW^this ^ oompilar 
tiony which :^ia>heivily glossed and aniiot^^ pi^ts to 800 
as) tlie<^dato ^ tompcMtion, and Oengus; statod) to have 
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about that time^ ma3r wcU have been the author. This 
caieodar baa been twice edited by W. Stokes with an Engltidi 
translation^ the first timci foe the Royal Idsh Academy (Dublin^ 
nnd agam ior the Eradshaw Society ^London^ 1905). 

It may. perhaps be as well to enilmerate here the later Irish 
martyrqlogies* (1) Tht Martyrolagy of Tallaghi (Tamlacht)^ 
founded bn an fith*century calendar^ but containing* additions 
down to 900 (ed. D- H. Kelly> Dublin^ 1857). (a) The metrical 
Martyrology of O'Gorman, c, 1166-1174, edited by Stokes for 
the BradslUw Society (Lwdon, 1895). (3) Martyrology of 
Domgal, an important compilation in prose made by Michael 
O’Clery in 1630, edited, ;by J. H. Todd (Dublin, 1864). A 
composition whk^ is wrongly assigned to Oengus the Culdee is 
the Saltair na Rann or Psalter in Quatrains^ contained in an 
Oxford MS. (Rawlinson B 502) and published without a transla- 
tion by Stokes (CBcford, 1883). The work proper consists of 
150 poemsrconesponding to the number of Psdms in the psalter, 
but 12 poems have been added, and in all it contains 2098 
quatrains> chiefly in detbide metre of seven syllables; The poems 
are mainly based on biblical (Old Testament) history, but they 
preserve a large measure of medieval sacred lore and cosmogony. 
The psalter received additions as late as 998, and the Oxford MS. 
belongs to the 12th century. We should perhaps also mention 
hcgre the famous or Eulogy of St Coltunba, commonly 

attributed to Dalian Foigaill, a contemporary of the saint, but 
Stokes stakes the view that it was written in the 9th century, 
and is intentionally obscure. The oldest, but not the best copy 
of the Amra is preserved in the Trinity College, Dublin, MS. of 
the Liber Hymnorum, but it also occurs in LU. and elsewhere. 
It invariably appears heavily gloss-laden, and the glosses and 
commentary added thereto are out of all proportion to the text. 
This piece, which is not extant in its integrity, was probably 
intended as artificial alliterative prose, but, as we have it, it is 
a medley of isolated phrases and irrelevant comment. 

During the 9th and loth centuries Ireland was harassed by the 
Vikings, and a host of scholars seem to have fled to the continent, 
^ carrying with them their precious books, many of 
which are preserved in Italy, Switzerland, Germany 
and elsewhere. Hence very few early Irish are 


preserved in Ireland itself. When the fury of the storm was pest, 
Irish scholars showed increased interest in the old literary 
documents, and copied all that they could lay hands on into 
miscellaneous codices. The earliest ol these collections^ such as 
the CiM of Dffiim Snechta, the Yellow Book of Slane, the Book of 
D.tibiedeithe, ihe Fsoitef of Cashel, exist no longer, though their 
names have come down and certain of them were known in the 
17th century. However, copies of a goodly portion of the 
contents of these old books are preserved to us in one ioim or 
another, but mainly, in a series of huge miscellaneous codices 
ranging in date from the lath to .the i6th century* 
The oldest is Ldfor na h^uidre, or Book of the Dun 
CoWy preserved in the Royal Irish Academy and 
puUis^d in facsimfle (Dublin, 1870). This MS. was 
compiled in part in the monasteiy of Qoninaonoise by Moehnuire 
MgcCelechair, who was slain in 1x06. The. Book of the Dun 
Cow (where necessary we . shall cfl>breviate as LU.) derives its 
name from a legend that CLarAu of Qomnacnoise (d. 544) took 
down the story of the Tdm B& Cualnge on a parcbmeixt made 
from the hide of his favourite cow. The name seems to have 
been wmpgly appli^ to the:t2rt:h’ceatury MS. in the 15th cealfiny. 
LU. is almost entirely devoted to romance, the stories, which 
it contains belon^^ mainly to the Ulster oyde. The 
MS*< in. point of age is the Book of Leinster 
Abbreviated LLO now in Trinity f^flege/ 2 i)ub]!^^^ It 
ribed hy Finil> ;Son of Gotman,..bts£9p 'of Kildare 
LL. also contains a large number of romances; ifi 
other import^; mauer, tpainly hbtoriqal ahd 
\ geneaM^cal, bearinginiorepi^ the nSaiqtid 

Leii^tcr*.v(]^ of Lecan (VBL.^ also >m 

Trinity (kiI%ai.Z)nblitf/waswrit^ 

, by the Manful famflyi but it^ieflb^ 

Doimchftd Il6r MacFirbia about) ^ 



hereditary bribes and geo^alogists to the O’Dewds, chiefs of 
the Hy Fiachiwch (Co. l^ligo); YBL. contains a vast amount of 
romance, and is indispensable aa supplementing and diecking 
the contents of LU. and LL. The most _ 

collection-^ all is the Book of ^l3rmote (BB:), now 
belon^ng to the Royal Irish Acai^myj which was 
compiled about the loginning Of the 25th centuiy by various 
scribes. The book was in the possession of the chiefs of Bally- 
mote for more than a century. In 1522 it was purchased by the 
O’Donnells for 140 milch cows. BB. only contains little romantic 
matter, but it has preserved much valuable historical and 
genealogical material; The contents of the LeaMar 
Breac (LB.), or Speckled Book, noW in the Royal Irish 
Academy, are chiefly ecclesiastical and religious. LB. 
seems to have been compiled in large measure before 1544. AH 
these five codices have TOen published in facsimile by tl^ Royal 
Irish Academy with a description of their contents. Two im- 
portant Mid. Ir. MSS. in the Bodleian (Rawlinson B 512 and 
Laud 610), containing a good deal of romantic materid, are also 
published in facsimile by Henry Frowde. 

Other MSS. which require special mention are (x) The Great 
Book of Leoan, compiled in the year X417 by Gilla Isa M6r Mao 
Firbi8>m the Royal Irish Academy ; (2) The Book of Lis- 
more, the property of the duke of Devonshire at Lismore 
Castle. This codex was compiled in the latter half of mmterimt. 
the 15th century frorn the lost book of Monasterboice 
and other MSS. Its contents are described in the introduction to 
Stokes’s Lives of Saints from the Book of Lismore iOxferA, 1890). 
(3) The Book of Fermoy in the Royal Irish Academy. The con- 
tents are described in the introduction to O’Beime Crowe’s 
edition of the Tikin B6 Fraick (Dublin, 1870). (4) The Book of 
Hy Maine recently acquired by the Royal Irish Academy* The 
sdribe who wrote it died in 1372. O’Curry, O’Longan and 
O’Beime CVowe drew up a MS. catalogue of the Irish MSS. in the 
Royal Irish Academy, and O’Donovan performed the same 
service for the Trinity College, Dublin, collection. A briefer 
aiccouht of the Irish MSS. iti TCD. Will be found in Abbott’s 
Catalogue of the MSS. in that library. O’Curry also drew up a 
list fif the Irish MSS. in the British Museum, and S. H. O’Grady 
has printed part i. of a descriptive catalogue of this collection 
(London, 1901), part ii; by T. O’Maille. The twenty-six MSS. in 
the pVandscan monastery in Dublin are described by J, T. 
Gilbert in the Fourth Report of ike Royal Commission on Historical 
MSS. W. F. Skene cataloged the collection of MSS. in the 
Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, a ranted catalogue of which 
has been issued by D. Mackinnon. (Edinburg, 1909 ; see also 
Trans. Gaelic Soc. of Inverness, xwi. 285-309). 

In order to give some idea of the enormous extent of Irish MS. 
material we may quote some cakulatkais made by O’Curry, 
who States that if the five Oldest velhim MSS. were printed the 
result would be 9400 quarto pages. Other vellum MSS. ranging 
in date from 1300 to 1600 would fill 9000 pages of the same size, 
whilst the innum^tdile paper MSS. belonging chiefly to the early 
i8th century would cover no less than 30,000 pages. The well- 
known French scholar,’ D’Arbois de Jubainvule, published in 
1883 a tentative catalogue Of Irish epic litemtuie. His wozlt is 
by no means cofnplete, but his fibres are instructive. He 
mentions ^53 Irish MSS. containing epic matter preserved in 
Irish and i^lish Hbrium TO these haVe to be added another 
56 in cxnitinental Ubraries. of materia! 233 Irish 

and British MSS. and 35 oontineiital MSS. were written before 
1600. It should, however, be stated that the same subject is 
tteated over and over againj and much of the later matei:^ b 
aboohitety valuelesBv 

Before we pass on to tike consideration of the literature itsMf, 
it will be well to make a few preliihinaty obseiredtiohs* m the 
nature^of the langiiage'in which 'the pi^ 
and Dll aha ettatas ^ the poet in thedkval Ireland. ffSRST 
The laiiguafsrm whidk the huge reisoEAUdMiOi^ ' 

ehumemtec^bDveaxe cOntaihedk caBed W 
iiaiiif# Mid^ #ide term. Irish adntbre 

oftear abeir srighial isohie^ mednflflcally, without 
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being tempted to t^nge the language to that of their own time. 
Thus in many parts of LIJ« we find' a thni Middle Irish veoeer 
on what is lately Old Iririi of tihe *8th or 9th century. ‘ Hence 
such a MS. often preserves forms which had been curretot several 
centuries before, and it may even hafi^pen that a X4th or ii^th 
century MS. such as YBL. contains much okier forms than a 
corresponding passage in LL. Of recent years several scholars — 
notably Strachan*-^ve devoted much attention to the Old Irish 
verb-forms, so that we have now safe criteria for establish^ 
with some degree of certainty the age of recensiems of stories 
and poems preserved in late MSS. In this way a number of 
compositions have been assigned to the 9th, zoth and xith 
centuries, though actual written documents ^longing to this 
period are comparatively rare. 

It remains for us to say a few words about the fUi, the pro- 
fessional literary man hi Ireland. The fUi (from the stem vel^, 
“ to see,’* Welsh, Breton, pt)elet, ** to see ”) appears to 
M •• have been originally a diviner and magician, and corre- 
sponds to the vates, w(iT€i^, of the ancient Gauls men- 
tioned by classical writers. In Ireland he is represented as sole 
possessor of three methods of divination : the imbas forosnai, 
teinm Idida and dichetal di chtnnaib enditne. The first two of 
these were forbidden by Patrick, but they seem to have survived 
as late as the zoth century. Part of the tremendous influence 
exercised by the was due to the belief in his powers of satire. 
By reciting a satirical poem or incantation he was able to raise 
blotches on the face of and so disfigure any peraon who aroused 
his displeasure. Numerous cases of this occur in Irish literature. 
The origin of the lienee of the Mi is sometimes traced back to 
the Dagda, Pne of the figures of the Irish pantheon, and liiey 
were hdd in such esteem that the annalists give the obituaries 
of the head-oUams as if they were so many princes. With the 
introduction of Christianity they seem to have gradually super- 
seded the druid, and their functions are ther^ore very wide. 
We aare told that they acted in three capacities: (z) as Story- 
tellers {fer comgne or scilaige ) ; (2) os judges (brithem), induding 
the professions of arbiters, legislators and lawyers ; (3) as poets 
proper {fenerte). We are here only concerned with the fiti in 
his capacity of story-teller and poet. In accordance with the 
minute clarification of the various ranks of society in eariy 
Irdand, the social status of the literary man wais very carefully 
defined. The degrees vaiy slightly in different . documents, but 
the following list of ten from the Senchus M 6 r is very instructive: 
(1) The highest degree is the oUam (ollave), who knows 350 
stories ; (a) the dnruth, 175 stories ; (3) the dii, 80 stories ; (4) 
the oma, 60 stories ; (5) the doxx, 50 stories ; { 6 )ihtmacfuirmid, 
40 stories ; (7) the fochlocon, 30 stories ; (8) the drisacy 20 stories ; 
(9) tbe iaman, to stories ; (10) the oblaire,, 7 stories. In LL. we 
are told that the stones (scdl) are divided into primaiy and 
secondary, and that the latter are only obligatory on tlT first 
four of the grades enumerated. Again, certain styles of com- 
position seem to have been the monopoly of certain grades. 
Ulus the poem which was most highly rewarded and demanded 
the higbeirt technical skill was called the anbniain, and was the 
exclusive right of the ollam^ A notable instance of this kind of 
composition, is the Amra of Columba, attributed to Dall^ 
ForgailL The higher grades were allowed a ziumbor of attend- 
ants, whom the k^s to support aloi^ with the poet himself. 
Thus the /bxMoxan had two a^ the dasl four attehdants. In 
the fifh centuiy Bafldn Forgaill,< the chief fill of Ireland, claimed 
the right to be attended by thirty filid^ which was; the number of 
the train allowed.to the supreme king; The reigning monarch, 
Aed MacAmmirech^ weary of the pretensions of the7;)poett, 
attempted to banish tfaem,wlfich kd> to the famous assembly 
Driiim Ceta, wheze.Gohm^ inteiVenediUul>i»^ the mm^er 
to twenty^bur (tiw tzam^Q^ provincial Idiin). . In the plaa of 
theihall of Taiay pie^brved !jn LL;^^ and YBL;y the mUittri or 
doctor in theoioi^ has the! eeatrof faendiir opporith riie Idng^ 
Ihc/ rifisw suprmwijui^ ot^lawyer ranka with the 

hi^^iankol whflst the dUm fiUis oa a footmg with 

tfahteoliliuiiiue.'Of^ seco^ 

. i/We hmiahnii^ sWited tiuiatthetita^ the 


stock-in-trade of the poets were divided into primuy and 
secondary stories. Of the latter there were zoo, but little is 
known erf them. However, several more or less complete lists 
Of the primry stories have come down to us. The dhjtst 
catalogue (contained in LL.) gives the titles of 187 of these tales 
arranged under the following heads-Hdestructions, cow-spoils, 
cotirt^ps, battles, caves, navigations, violent deaths, expedi- 
tions, elopements and confiagrations ; together with the follow- 
ing, which also reckon as prime-stories — ^irruptions, visions, 
loves, hostings smd migrations. Of these stories sixty-eight have 
been preserved in a more or less complete form, "nie tales 
emimerated in these catalogues, which in their substance doubt- 
less go back to the 8th or even to the 7th century, fall into four 
main categories : (i) the mythological cycle, (2) the Cuchulinn 
cycle, (3) die Finn cycle, (4) pieces relating to events of the 5th, 
6th and 7th centuries. Meyer has estimated that of the 550 
titles of epic tales in D’Arbois’s Catalogue about 400 are known 
to us, though many of them only occur in a very fragmentary 
state; and about zoo others have since been discovered which 
were not known in 1883. 

The course of training undergone by the fiU was a very lengthy 
onci It is commonly stated to have extended over twelve years, 
at the end of which time the student was thoroughly versed in 
all the legendary, legal, historical and topographical lore of his 
native country, in the use of the innumerable and excessively 
complicated Irish metres, in Ogam writing and Irish grammar. 
The instruction in the schools of poetry seems to l^ve been 
entirely oral, and the course consisted largely in learning by 
heart the verses in which the native lore was enshrined. These 
schools of learning existed in one form or another down to the 
17th century. In the early days the fili is represented as employ- 
ing a mysterious arohaic form of speech — doubtless full of obscure 
kennings— ^which was only intelligible to the initiated. An 
instance of this berla fiine^ as it was termed, is the piece entitled 
AcaUam an Dd Shuitd (Colloquy of the Two Sages, Rev, cell. 
xxvi. 4 ff^). In this piece two fiUd of the int century a.d. axe 
represented as oontending in this dialect for the ofim of chief 
oUam of Ireland, much to the chagrin of King Conchobar, to 
whom their speeches were unintelligible. It was in consequence 
of this that Conchobar ruled that the office of fili should no 
longer carry with it of necessity the office of juidge (britkem). 
It ought to be observed that the church never showed itself 
iKistile to the fUid, as it did to the druids. Dubthach, chief 
fili 6f Ireland in the time of St Patrick, is represented as the 
saint's constant companion, and the famous Flann Mainistrech 
(d. 1056), though a layman and fili, was head of the monasteiy 
school at Monasterboice. 

Before leaving the subject of the literary classes, wemust notice 
an inferior grade of poet— the bard, like the official fiiid, the 
bards were divided into grades. There were l^th 
patrician and plebeian bards, each subdivided into 
eight degrees, ^ving their own peculiar metres. Like the fiU 
tl^ bard had to go through a long course of study, and he was 
generally attacked to the house of some chieftrin whose prrises 
he had to sing; In course of time the office of fili became extinct, 
oiring to a variety of causes, and from the 13th to t^ i6th 
century we find tl^ hitherto ^spn^d family bard stepping into 
the pl^ of the most influential literary man in Ireland. His 
importmice. was fully realized by the English goveriunent, which 
did its best to suppress the order. . 

The medieval romances form by far the most attractive 
part of bish literature, end it is; to them that we shall first 
turn our atteritten. Two main groups of stories have 
to be distingUiahed. The one is the. Ulster cycle, with 
Qmcfaobar and Cuchulinn as ccnti^ Theother 

is Che Souriiern'm tl^mster^umtercycle^ revolving round Finn 
and Osriaa. storicis. dealing with mythological and 

histarical pers o n ag es wM be menrioiicd in their turn. 

lha Ulster eyirfe amy btf mgazded as 
contHbiition to the ntokl’t literature* The .(kief and at the 
fdsne> time the lengthiest romance in which Ike heroes of 
tbiavgraiip. figure is the great ^pfe^ the Xdia Bd'Cualnge tnt't^ 
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Cattle-raid of Cooley {Co; Louth). Here find ourselves in 
a world of barbaric splendour, and we are constantly reminded 
. of the Iliad, though the Irish* Upic from a purely 

cycSH literary point of view cannot bear comparison with 

the work of Homer. The main actors in the drama 
are Conchobar, king of Ulster, the great warrior Cuchiilinn (see 
C^chulinn), Ailill and Medb, king and queen of Connaught, 

' and Fergus, Conchobaris predecessor as king of Ulster, 
Ti/a. Connaught. These persons may or may 

not have actudiy lived, but the Irish annalists and 
synchronists agree in placing them about the beginning of the 
Christian era. And there cannot be any doubt as to the antiquity 
of the state of civilization disclosed in this great saga. It has 
been repeatedly pointed out that the Irish heroes are equipped 
and conduct themselves in the same manner as the Gauls described 
by the Greek traveller Posidonius, and Prof. W. Ridgeway has 
shown recently that several articles ^ dress and armour correspond 
exactly to the La T6ne types of the continent. To mention a 
few primitive traits among many — the Irish champions of the 
Tdin still fight in chariots, war-dogs are employed, whilst the 
heads of the slain arc carried off in triumph and slung round 
the necks of the horses. It may also be mentioned that Emain 
Macha, Conchobar’s residence, is reported by the annalists to 
have been destroyed in A.t>. 323, and that portions of Meath, 
which is stated to have been made into a separate province in 
the 2nd century a.d., are in the Tdin regarded as forming part 
of tJlster. Noteworthy is the exalted position occupied by the 
druid in the Ulster sagas, showing how little the romances were 
influenced by Christianity. No Roman soldier ever set foot in 
Ireland, and this early epic literature is of supreme value as a 
monument of primitive Celtic civilization. Ireland has always 
been a pastoral country. In early times no native coins were in 
circulations the land belonged to the tribe. Consequently a 
man’s property consisted mainly of cattle. Cattle-raids were an 
event of daily occurrence, and Sir Walter Scott has made us 
familiar with similar expklitions on the of the Scottish | 
Highlanders in the i8th century. Hence it is not a matter for ! 
surprise that the theme of the greatest Irish epic is a oattle*raid. j 
At the time there were two wonderful bulls in Ireland, the Dond i 
or Brown Bull of Cualnge, and the Pindbennach or White-horn, i 
belonging to Medb. These two animals are of no ordinary nature. I 
Other stories represent them as having existed under many 
different forms ^fore they were reborn as bulls. First they 
appear aS swineherds belonging to the supernatural people of 
the sid or fairy mounds ; then they are metamorphosed suc- 
cessively as ravens> warriors, sea-monsters and insects. It*was 
Queen Medb’s ambition to gain possession of the Brown Bull of 
Cualnge, and for this purpose <he collected the united hosts of 
Ireland to raid the province of Ulster and carry him off. Medb 
chooses the season when she knows the Ulstermen are all in- 
capacitated as the result of a curse laid upon them by a fairy 
woman. C&chulinn alone is exempt from this debility. 

The story is divided into a ninnber of sections, and has been 
summarized by Miss Hull as fotiows :^x) the prologue, relating, 
in the form of a night dialogue between Ailill and Medb, the 
diimute between them which brought about the raid ; (2) the 
codecting of Medb’s hosts and the preliminary movements of 
the army, during which period she first became aware of the 
presence and powers of Cuchulinn. Her* inquiry of Fergus as 
to who this formidable foe is leads to a long section called (3) 
Cdchuiimi’s boy-deeds, in whioh Fergus nelates the remarkable 
prod^es of Cudxulinn’s youth, and warns Medb that, though the 
hero is but a beardless youth of seventeen, be wili be more than a 
m^b for all her forces. (4) A kllig series of 'single combats, of 
which the first port of the tale ismu^ up ; tiiey are at first gay 
and bombastic in character, but become more grave as <bey 
proceed, and culminate in combat of Cfichulinn with his old 
companion, Fer Diad. ThiB'(iection contains the account of 
Cuchulinn’s distortion ” or frmy, whicMlways occurred before 
any great output of the hen/aene^, and^of the rout of the hosts 
of ]£sdb whi^ followed it. (5) general awakeni^ of the 
warriors Of Ulster from their mhaigyi and their gadamiig by 
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septs upon the Hill of Slane, clan by clan being deserfl^ed as it 
comes up in order. (6) The final Battle of Gairech and Ilgairech, 
followed (7) by the rout of Medb’s army and >(8) the tragic death 
of the buMs. 

Ibe text of the Tdm has come down to us as a whole or in part 
in nearly a score of MSS;, most of whidi, however, are modem. 
The most important MSS. containing the story are LU.y LL. 
and YBL. Of these LU. and YBL. are substantially the same, 
whilst LL. contains a longer and fuller text later in both style 
and langu^e. LL. attempts to give a complete and consistent 
narrative in more polished form. In ancient times there were 
doubtless other versions now lost, but from the middle of the 
1 2th century the scribes seem to have taken few liberties with 
the text, whilst previously the fUid were constantly transforming 
the material and adding fresh matter. The YBL. version 
preserves a number of forms as old as the O.Ir. glosses (i,e. 
8th century or earlier), and a curious story contained in LL. 
seems to point to the fact that the Tdin was first committed 
to writing in the 7th century, Senchdn Torpeist, who lived in 
the first half of the 7th century and succeeded Dalldn Forgaill 
as chief oUatn of Ireland, summoned the filid to inquire which of 
them knew the Tdin in its entirety* As they were only familiar 
with fragments he despatched them to discover it. One of them 
seated himself at the grave of Fergus MacRdig, who appeared to 
I him in a mist and dictated the whole story to him in three days 
and three nights. 

At this point it will be well to say a few words about the form 
of the Tdin. The old Irish epic is invariably in prose with 
poems of varying length interspersed. The narrative and 
descriptive portions are in prose and are frequently followed by a 
brief eptome in verse. Dialogues, eulogies and laments also 
appear in metrical form. The- oldest poems, termed rhetoric, 
which are best represented in LU., seem to be declamatory 
passages in rhythmical prose, not unlike the poetical passages in 
the Old Testament, and the original Tdin may have consisted of 
such rhetorics bound together with short connecting pieces of 
prose. At a later date poems were inserted in the metres of the 
filid (particulariy the quatrain of four beptasyllabic lines) which 
Thumeysen and Windisch consider to have been developed out 
of medieval Latin verse. When in course of time the old rhetorics 
became unintelligible they were often omitted altogether or new 
poems substituted. Thus the LL. version contains a larger 
number of poems thdii the LU.-YBL. copy, whilst LU. preserves 
a number of rhetorics which do not appear in the later MS. The 
prose portions in LU. ore very poor from a literary point of view. 
These passages are abrupt, condensed and , frequently obscure, 
with no striving after literary effect such as we find in LL. The 
form in which many episodes are cast is not unlike a mnemonic, 
leaving the story-tdicr to fill in the details himself. In tbe iith 
century certain portions of the theme possessing great human 
interest were vastly extended, new poems were added, and in 
thb manner such episodes come to form sagaS complete in them- 
selves. The most notable instance of this is the ** Fight with 
Fer Diad,” which is not contained in LU. The genesis of the 
Tdin may thus be briefly summarized as foibws. The story was 
first committed to writing in the 7 th or 8th century,, after which 
it was worked up by the ^id. Extended versions existing in the 
10th or nth century form the basis of the copies we now possess. 

Though the sagas of the Ulster cyde are eminently Imh and 
pagan in character and origin, it cannot be denied that traces of 
foreign infiuetice are to be observed. A number of Latin and 
Norse loan««words occur in them, and there can be little doubt 
that the monkish scribe^ consciously thrust the supernatural 
element into the background. However, although f^res of 
Vikings are unmistakable a few cases, and in* one story Gfichu- 
linn is made to fight with Hercules^ sudi iafTtigntelemente can 
easily be detected’ ih> the older tales. They; only ^affect minor 
(ktails^ and do not influence the body of the remixioes. 

• From what we lui¥e>aii^y said it wifi; be plate ^ Irish 
epic kf/te aifluid 'State: TheTdmis h^ intenkte the^ 
literature as representing the pediminaxy^ 
the gnat veite 'q>ic8 of other iiaitibnt^^l^ had Co pass^ bntrits 
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v^e asairork of artis Umit^ byits form. We must nowsa^ra 
few words about the character and style of these rmnanoes. As 
already stated^ the atmosphere is frankly pagw and barbaric, 
with none of that courtly element which wefind in the Arthurian 
epics. The two features which strike one most forcibly in the 
medieval Irish romances are dramatic force and humour. The 
unexpected and weird is always happening, the effect of whidi is 
considerably heightened by the grim nature of the actors. In 
particular the didogues are remarkably brilliant and clever, and 
It is a matter for surprise that this gifted race never developed a 
drama 6i its own. This is doubtless partly due to the political 
conditions of the island. And, moreover, we are constantly struck 
by the lack of sustained effort which prevented the filtd irom 
producing great epics in verse. Dramatic material is abundantly 
present in the old epics, but it has never been utilized. As one 
might expect from the vernacular literature of Ireland, these 
romances are pervaded by a keen sense of humour. We feel that 
the story-teller is continually expecting a laugh and he ex- 
aggerates in true Irish fashion, so that the stories are full of 
extravagantly grotesque passages. In the later LL. version we 
notice a tendency to linger over pathetic situations, but this is 
unknown in the earlier stage. Perhaps the most serious defect of 
all Irish literary products is the lack of any sense of proportion, 
which naturally goes hand in hand with the love of the grotesque. 
Far too much attention is paid to trivial incidents and minute 
descriptions, however valuable the latter may be to the anti- 
quarian, to the detriment of the artistic effect. Further, the 
story-teller does not know when to stop. He goes meandering on 
long after the main portion of the story is finished, with the 
result that Irish romances are apt to end in a moat uninteresting 
anticlimax. Finally we are wearied with a constant repetition of 
the same epithets and similes, and with turgid descriptions ; 
even the grotesque exaggerations pall when we find them to be 
stereotyped. But the early epics do not ofifend our sense of 
propriety in expression to the same extent as the later Finn cycle. 

The Tdm B6 Cudln%e formed a kind of nucleus round which a 
number of other tales clustered. A number of these are called 
remscela or introductory stories to the T din. Such are the 
Revealing of the Tain ” (already mentioned), the ** Debility 
pf the Ultonians (giving the story of the curse), “ The Cattle- 
Driving of Regamon, Dartaid and Jlidais,** “ Tdin bd Regamna/' 
The Cattle-Driving of Fraech,” “ The Dispute of the Swine- 
herds,*’ telling the previous history of the Bulb, “ The Capture 
of the Fairy Mound,” ** The Dream of Mac Sc,” the Adventures 
of Nera,” the ** Wooing of Ferb.” Other stories form a kind of 
continuation of the Tdin, Thus the “ Battle of Rosnaree ” 
(“ Cath Ruts na Rig ^’) relates how Conchobar, as a result of the 
loss of the Bull, sends an army against the kings of Leinster and 
Tara, and would have been routed but for the prowess of Cuchu- 
linn.* The Great Rout of , the Plain of Murthenme” and 
“ Cuchulinn’s Death ” tell how the hero’s downfall is compassed 
by a monstrous brood of ill-shapen beings whose father and 
brothers had been slain by him during the Tdin, He finally 
meets with his end at the hands of Lugaid, son of Cur6i mac 
Daire (the central hero of a Munster cyde which has not oome 
down to us), and £rcj king of Taira. We are also told of the 
terrible vengeance taken on the murderers by Conal) Cemach. 
Other stories deal with the Conception of Conchobar,” the 
‘■Conception of Cuchulinn,” “The Glories of - Conchobarb 
Reign,” with ah^aecount of how he acquired the Throne from 
Fergus, “The Wooing of Emer knd the Hero’s Education in 
Scotland under Scatlmch,” “ The Siege of Howth,” “ Bricriu’s 
Feast and the £^e of the Sons of Doel Dermait,” “ The Battle 
of Ifce Boyne ’* (£r^, vol. ii4)/“The Deaths of Ailill, Medb and 
Conall. Cfbiacb,T‘ “ Destruction of Bruden DA Ghoca,” “ The 
T^^peal Death of Ck>nlaech at the hands of CXtirhufan hb father,” 
“ ?rhe Deaths of GcM and Garbh,” V The Sickbed of Cfichuluin,” 
in whi<hi the here b hired the invbibb land 

by a fahy^ Faiid> i of ManandAn, “ lihe Intoixicaticn of the 
Ulteiiiaiis,’’ n^t amss the entire ext^^ 

of tte idaiid rfto n^jCcteraine to tbe lcnt of : 
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Conchobar,” “ The Phantom Chariot of Cuchulinn,” in which 
the hero b brought up from the grave to witness before St 
I Patrick and King Loigaire to the truth of the Christian doctrine. 

Four other stories in connexion with the Ubter cycle remain 
to be mentioned. The first is “ Scil mucci Maic Daiho ” (“ The 
Story of MacDatho’s Pig”). Various writers of antiquity inform 
us that at the feasts of the Gaub the champion received the best 
portion of meat, which frequently led to brawb. In this savage 
but picturesque Irish story we find the Ulstermen vaunting 
their achievements against the Connaughtmen, until at last 
the contest lies between Conall Cemach and Cet MacMagach. 
Nowhere, perhaps, b the dramatic element better brought out. 

Apart from the Tdin ^t greatest and at the same time the 
longest saga in which Cuchulinn figures is Fled Brier end (Bricriu’s 
Feast). Bricriu is the mischief-maker among the Ulstermen, 
and he conceives the idea of building a banqueting hall in order 
to invite Conchobar and hb nobles to a feast. After much hesita- 
tion they consent. Bricriu in turn incites the three chief heroes, 
Cuchulinn, Conall Cemach and Loigaire Buadach, to claim the 
champion’s portion. He does the same thing wi^ the spouses 
of the three warriors, who declaim in obscure verse the achieve- 
ments and excellences of their several husbands in a passage 
entitled the “ Women’s War of Words.” Loosely attached to 
thb story follows a wild series of adventures in which the powers 
of the ttoe champions are tested, Cuchulinn always proving his 
superiority. In order to decide the dispute, visits are paid to 
Medb at Rath Cruachan and to Cur6i in Kerry, and the story 
ends with the “ beheading incident,” which occurs in the romance 
of “ Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight.” Fled Bricrend 
presents a number of textual difficulties. The text of the 
oldest MS. (LU.) shows signs of contamination, and several 
versions of the story seem to have been current. 

But the story of the Ubter cycle which b better known than any 
otherj b the story of the “ Tragicj^l Death of the Sons of Usnech, 
or the Life and Death of Deirdre,” one of the “ Three Sorrows of 
Story-telling.” Thb is the only tale of the group which has 
survived in the minds of the common people down to tiie present 
day. It is foretold of Deirdre, a girl-child of great beauty, that 
she will be the cause of great misfortunes, but Conchobar, having 
lost his wife, determines to have her brought up in solitude and 
many her himself. However, the maiden chances to see a noble 
youth named Naisi, one of the three sons of Usnech, and p)ersuades 
him to carry her off to Scotland, where they live for many years. 
At length they are induced to return after several of the most 
prominent Ubter warriors have gone bail for their safety. But 
Conchobar resorts to treachery, and the three sons of Usnech are 
slain, whibt the account of Deirdre’s end varies. The oldest 
version of the story b found in LL., and the characters ^e as 
rugged and unsophbticated as those of the Tdin. But in the 
later versions the savage features are toned down. 

Before passing on, we must mention several old stories which 
are independent of the Ubter cycle, but which deal with events 
which are represented as having taken place before the Ghrbtian 
era. Few of the old romances deal directly with what we may 
call Irish mythology. The “ Battle of Moytura ” telb of the 
tremendous stiruggle between the Tuatha D6 Panann end then 
enemies, the Fomorba pirates. Connected with the events of 
thb saga is the story of the “ Tragic Deaths of the Sons of 
Tuirenn,” which, though mentioned in Cormac’s glossary, b not 
found in any MS. older than the iffth century^ The three sons of 
Tubenn have slain Cian, father of I^g Lamfhadi^ who lays upon 
them a huge cric-finc. They go ttaough terrific ordeab and 
acoomplish theb task, bat return home to die. Thb b the secc^ 
of the “ TTsree-Sorrows of Story-telling.” An old story dealing 
with Tuatha DA Danann petsosMges, but having a ^rtoin bear- 
ing on. the Cikhulinn cycte,b the “ Courtship of EtAin,” who, 
ttough of supenmtural (rid) birth, b wedded to Eoohaid Aixem, 
a ^mortal kiiur. , , lur her ore^ious existence she was the lUrife of 
^ pmw Midb of Bri-leitb, who. wins bade 

Et^Xm her in a game.of cheOi ahd carries 

iiF0f.Maikia:.i4 oomf^nesa we may.add the .tillee of ?two Mother 
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well*known stories here^ The one is the ** St6ry of Baile the 
Sweet-8poken>| which tefis of the deaths of two lovers for grief 
at the false tidiofis of each other’s dealih. The other is the 
“ Fate of the Ghiloren of Lir,” the third of the Three Sorrows 
of Story-^telUkig/' which is knoMm in a modem dress. It 
relates how the four daughters of Xir (father of the sea^god 
Manand&n and the original of Shakespeare’s Lear) were changed 
into swans by a cruel stepmother, a^ how, after 900 years of 
wandering on the ocean, they at length regain their human form 
thnough the instrument^ty of St Mochaomhog. 

A large number of sagas, which claim to be founded on 
historical events, present a great similarity to the tales of the 
Ulster cycle. M^t of them are mentioned in the old catalogues. 
We can only name the more important here. The “ Destruction 
of Dind-Rig and Exile of Labraid Loingsech ” relates how the 
kingdom of Leinster was snatched by one brother from another 
in &e 6th century b.c., and how the son of the murdered prince 
with the aid of a British force sacked Dind<-Rig, the fortress of the 
usurper. The story of the visit of the pigmies to the court of 
Fergus MacLeite, king of Ulster in the 2nd century b.c., is only 
contained in a i5th<entury MS. This tale is commonly stated 
to have given Swift the idea of his GuUiver's Travels to LiUiptU. 
^yCoiUkriim Chonghail Clarinpugh,^^ which only occurs in a 
modernized i7th'>^tury version, deals with a revolution in the 
province of Ulster, supposed to have taken place before the 
Christian era. 

The most important Old Irish saga after the Tdin is beyond 
doubt the Destruction of Dd Derga^s Hostel^ contained in LU. 
It deals with events in the reign of the High-King Conaire M6r, 
who is said by the annalists to have been slain in 43 b.c. after a 
reign of seventy years. Conaire, who was a descendant of the 
Ltain mentioned above, was a just ruler, and had banished 
among other lawless persons his own five foster brothers. These 
latter devoted themselves to piracy and made common cause 
with one Zngcel, a son of the king of Britain, who had been out- 
lawed by his fother. The high-king was returning from Co. 
Clare when he found the whole of Meath in dames. He turned 
aside into Leinster and made for D& Derga’s hostel. The 
pirates perceive this, and Ingcel is sent to spy out the hostel 
and discover «the size of Conte’s force. This gives the story- 
teller a chance for one of those lengthy minute descriptions 
of pmoBS in which his soul dehghted. This cat^ogue 
occupies one^lf of the whole story. The pirates make ti^ir 
attack, and the king and most of his followers are butchered. 

We can do no more than enumerate the titles of other historical 
tales : The " Destruction of the Hostel of MacDareo,” describing 
the iDsurrectioft of the Aithech-Tuatha (rst century a.d^), The 
Expulsion of the D&si ” and the Bat^ of Mag Lemna ” (2nd 
oentory a.d.), ^‘ Battle df Mag Mucrime 195 or a.d. 218), 

'' Siege of Drom Damgaire ” (3rd oentury), Adventures of tli^ 
Sons of Eochaid Mtsigmed6in, father of NM Ndigiallach ” (4th 
century), “ Death: of Crimthann ■’ (resigned 366-378), “ D^th 
of Da^ ” (d. 428), Death of Murchertach, son of Ere,” and 

Death of Diasmait, son of Cerball ” (6th century) Wooing 
of Beefok, who became the wife of Diarmait, son of Aed Slane ” 
(feigned 657-664), ^'Battle of Mag Rath” (637), “Battle of 
Cam ConaiU ” (c 648), “ Death of Maelfothaitaig MacRonain 
(7th century), who was a kind of Irish Hippolytus, “ Battle of 
A11cb”(7S2). 

It will be well to deal here with another dass of stoiy in its 
various stages of development. We have seen that in the older 
romances there is a dose connexion between mortals' and supetw 
natural beings; * The kitter are r^resented as either inhabiting 
the rid mou^ or ai dwelling in islands out in the ocean, which 
are pictored as abodcis^of bliss and varioudy caQed Ji/s^ MeU 
(Plain of Di^lit), TIr imn*(}c (Land of Y outh) and Tir TaimpH 
iromise). The visits Of mortals to the iridi^ £ 
be^Sobject erf riiiee Wmianees which we must nets exmnine/ 
J question been erihshsdvdy^tl^ 

Meunpand AHied Nutt in the fefop of Bran (Lone^, ^895- 
1897). Condla Caem, son of Conn Cit^tfeach, was one di^ 
seated by his fatbsroii thehill of saw a laify in 



Strang attire approodung to aU« but himself. She 

describes herself as comh^ from the ** land of the Uving,” a place 
of eternal .del4(ht> and imdtss the prince to retum with her. 
Conn invokes assistance of hds druid to drive away the strange 
visitor, who in parting throws an apple to Condla. The young 
man parses of no fo^ save his ap^, which does not dixnsmsh, 
and he is consumed with longing. At the end of a month the 
fairy-maiden again makes her appearance^ Condla can hold out 
no longer. He jumps into the damsd ’s skiff of glass. Thev sail 
away 1^ were seen no more. This is the Imram or Adventure of 
Con^ Caem, the oldest text of which is found in LU. A similar 
story is enti^d Imram Brain mait contained in YBL. 

and Rawlinson B 512 (the tndalso occurs in LU.), only with this 
diBerence that Bran, with twenty-seven companions, puts to sea 
to discover tir na fnhan (the land of maidens). After spending 
some time there, one of his (Comrades is seized with home-sickness. 
They return, and the home-sick man, on being set mhore, 
immediately turns to dustw A later story preserved in BB., 
YBL. and the Book of Fermoy, tells erf the visit of Cormac, 
grandson of Conn Cftchathach, to Tir Taimgiri. These themes 
are also worked into tales belonging to the Ossiamc cycle, and 
Finn and Ossian in later times become the typical warriors who 
achieve the quest of the Land of Youth. The romances we have 
just mentioned are alnlost entirely pagan in character, but a 
kindred dass of story shows us h^ tl^ old ideas were trans- 
formed under the influence of Christianity. A typical instance is 
Imram curaig Maelduin, contained in YBL. and in part in LU. 
Maelduin constructs a boat and sets out on a voyage with a 
large company to discover the murderer of his father. This 
forms the fretwork of the story. Numerous islands in the 
ocean are visited, each contiming some great marvel. Imram 
ua Corra {Book of Fermoy) and Imram Snedgusa ocus Mae 
Riagla (YBL.) contain the same plan, but in this case the voyage 
is undertaken as an expiation for crime. In the nth century 
an unknown monkish writer compiled the Navigatio S. Brendam^ 
drawing the material for his episodes from Imram curaig Mael- 
duin. This famous work only appears in an Irish dress in a 
confused and disconnected Life of St Brendan ” in the Book of 
Lismore. The same MS. contains yet another voyage, the 
“ Adventure of Tadg MacC6in.” 

We must now turn our attention to the later heroic cyde, 
commonly called the Fenian or Ossianic. Unfortunately the 
origin of the stories and poems connected with Finn 
and his warriors is obscure, and scholars are by no 
means agreed over the question (see Finn Mac Cool), i^j^. 

In the earlier cyde the flgixres and the age in which 
they live are sharply drawn, and we can have no hesitation in 
assuming that the Tdm represents in the main the state of 
Ireland at the begizining of the Christian era. Finn and his 
companions are nebulous personages, and, though it is; diflicult 
to discover the actual starting-point of the legend, from the 
i2th century onwards we are able to trace the devdopment of 
the saga with some degree of certainty. A remarkably small 
amount of space is devoted to this •cycle in the oldest MSS. Of 
the Z34 pages contained in LU; only hdlf-o-dozen deal with Fizm 
as against 58 with C6diulinn. In LL^ the figures are, Ulster 
cycle 100 pp., Osrianie 25 pp., the latter being mainly made up 
of short balkds, whilst sn r^th-Centuty MSS., such as the Book 
of Lisznoire and Laud 610, ‘^ proportion is overwhelmingly in 
favour of the later group. Again in Urard MacGoisi’s lirt of 
tales, which seems to go back to 'die xoth century, only two 
appear to deal with subjects taken from the Ossianic cycle; In 
the flrst instance Finn stohS to have been a poet, and as such 
he appears in the isth-cbntiiry MSS., LU. and LL. Thus the 
subjects of the OSsionic t^le in the earliebt MSS; appear in a 
new dress; The vdrfde of the older epic is prose, but the later 
cyde is clothM in biUlad forin. Of these baimkal^t a <h>zeii; 

from peeadt in the in LU;; LL« 

arid VBL, and none rif these poeMs aie pmbidB^^innch older 
than tile trth tentuiy. the oiahmentdiy^tri of 
OdiliribkBle a beautiful poem 
At tteibme^e wedo 
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Cfm^ha>- in LU.> likKaibing the deeth of Cumell, Emn’s father, 
aod in Lfa ftnd RaindinsQa B 509, part of which Znnmer aasigns 
to the 7th ceiitnf3f, weiiave tte tet etory ia whixdi J^iim actu^ 
occurs^ Sut it is .remaj^hle that in no case do tales belongfag 
to the Finn cycle contain any of the old rbetcnrics which occur in 
the <Me$t ol the Ukter rooiances.; Already in LL., by the side 
of Finn,: Ossian, Qiilte and. Fergus Finnbk are represented as 
poets, and ^e strain of lament over the glories of the past, so 
^racteristic a feature of the later developments of the legend, 
is already sounded. Hence by the rath century the stories of. the 
Fiann and their destruction at the battle of Gabra must have 
been fully developed, and from this tinae onward they appear 
gradually to have suppkunted the Cuchulinn cycle in popular 
favour, Sever^ reasons have been asei^d for this* Jji the 
first place until the time of Brian Boroime the high-kings of 
Ireland had almost without exception been drawn from Ukter, 
and consequently the imrthern traditions were pre-eminent. 
This exclusiveness on the part of the north was largely broken 
down by the Viking invasions, and during the ixth century the 
leading poets were attached to the court of Brian and his descend- 
ants. In this manner an opportunity was .afiorded to the 
Leinster-Murister Fenm cycle to develc^ intx> a national Saga. 
John MacNeill has pointed out Finn’s connOidon with a Firbolg 
tribe, and maintains that the Fenian cycle wm t^e property of 
the subject race. Zimmer has attempted to prove with great 
plausibility that Finn and his warriors were transformed on the 
model of the Ukter heroes. Thus one text deak with the bo3n[sh 
exploits of Finn in the manner of Cuchulinn’s youthful feats 
recorded in the Tdm. And it is possible thBLt tht Siabtireharpai 
Cofuihidatnn gave rise to the i&a of connecting Ossian and 
Qhllte with Patrick- As Cuchulinn was opposed to the Whole of 
Irel^d in the Tdix, so Finn, representing Ireland, is pitted 
against the whole world in the 0/ 

We have itoady stated that the form assumed by the atmies 
connected with Finn in the earliest MSS. is that of the ballad, 
and this continued down to the i8th centuiy. But here again 
the Irish poets showed themselves incapsdxle of rising from the 
ballad to the true epic in verse, and in the 14th century we find 
the’ prose napative of the older cycle interq)ersed with verse 
again appearing. 'Hie oldest composition of any length which 
deals with the Ossianic legends is the AcaUam na Smdraeh ot 
Colloquy of the Old Men, which is mainly preserved in three 
15th century MSS., the Book of Lismore, liud 610 and Rawliur 
son 487- In this text we have the framework common to so 
much of the later Ossianic literature. . Ossiap and CWlte are 
represented as surviving the battle of Gabra and as living on 
until the time of Patrick. The two waxriors get on the best of 
terms with the saint, and Ciilte is his constant companion on 
his journey, through Ireland. Patrick inquires the significance 
of the names of places they visit, and G&ilCe recounts his 
reminiscences. In this manner we are given nearly a, hundred 
stories, the subjects of some of which occur in the short ballads 
in older MSS., whikt others , appear, later as independent tales. 
A careful comparison of the AcoUam with the Cfichulinn stories, 
whether from the point of view of .civilisation or language or 
art, discloses that, the tot lengthy composition of the Ossianic 
cycle; is but a feeWe imitation of the older group* All that had 
l:^come unintel^ble in the Ulster stories, owing, tjo their primi** 
ti3^hw««ter, is omitted, and in return for that the reminisoe^s 
of tJw Yiking age pfay a very prominent part* 1 . 

With the i6th century , we reach the iueat treatment of the 
legend in the of in tins tedious stwy Oasre, the 

king of the whole world; comes tOi invade Ireland with all bw 
forces^ but is repulsed by F^ and hk heroes. ^ 

Ffiiffy, like all later StoifaS; k ,a mguW me^yt of incidents 
taken : from the writers of antiquily and^^ 
rofaanpe. The inflated style to. wl^>tha.I^^ is jse f^ne 


up of epkhpt upon spmatimes find a* mmny as 
twentyiwven ad jectivas ao^ompaa^^ subftotiva nipning in» 
allitptiBe8Cfaqf,t^ V- ..v; 

Qfgxeatnrlkeiaiy:fafaresl;iaie^^> gowacted with 


Finn and Ossian. The. latter has become the typical montlunece 
of the departed glory of the Fenian warriors, and Nnitt has pomted 
out that there is a striking dsflerenoe in spirit between the 
AeaUaili na Sendrach and the i5thr-x6th century poemSi In the 
latter Ossian k represented as :a pagan, defiant and reckless^ 
full of contempt and scorn for the howlmg clerics and their 
churlish low-bi^ deity,*’ whikt Patrick k a sour and stupid 
fanatic, harping with wearisome monotony on the damnatiotTbf 
Fum and all hk comrades. The earliest collection of these 
later Ossianic poems is that made in Scotland by James Mac- 
gregor, dean of Lismore, early in the 16th century. Another 
miscellany k the Duanain Fvm, a MS. . in the Franciscan 
monastery in Dublin, oompikd from earlier MSS. in 1697. This 
aong-book,” wtech has been edited for the Irish Texts Society 
by Jolm MacNeill (part i. 1908), contains no less than sixty-nine 
Cksianic ballads, amounting in all to some ten thousand lines. 
Other Ossianic poems of dates varying from the 15th to the z8th 
century have b^n published in the Trmsdeiions of the Ossianic 
Society (Dublin, 1854-1861), including amongst others “The 
Battle of Gabto,” “ Lamentation of Okin (Ossian) after the 
Fenians,'’ “ Dialogue between Okin and Patrick,” “ The Battle 
of Cnoc an Air,” and “ The Chase of Sliabh GuilleHnn.” The^ 
ballads still survive amongst the peasants at the present day. 
We further possess a number of prose romances, which in thrir 
present form date from the 16th. to the z8th century; e.g. 
The Pursuit of Diartnaid and Grdinne, Fim and GrdiHne, 
Death of Finn, The Clown in the Drab Coai^ Pursuit of the Gilia 
Deceit , The Enchanted Fort of the Quicken-tree, The Enchanted 
Cane of Ceis Cofarm, The Feast in the House of Conan. 

At the present moment it is imraasibk to give a complete survey 
of to otto branches of medieval Irish Utoatine. attention 
of scholars has been largtiy devoted to the publication of the sagas 
to to neglect of other portions of the wide field. An excellent 
survey of to subject is iriVeh by K. Meyer, Die Kuitur der Gegen- 
tMift, u otL I. pp. 78-95 (Berlin-Leipzig, 1909). 

. We have uready pomted out that as early as the Old Irkfa 
period nameless Irish poets were singing the ptakes of nature in a 
strain which sounds to our ears peculiarly modern. 

At the present time .it is difficult to say how much of 
what k really poetic in Irkh hterature .hiU come down 
to us. Our MSS. preserve whole reams of to learned productions 
of to fiUd which were so much prized in medieval Irekod, but 
it k, generally speaking, quite an accident if any of to delightful 
little lyrics entered in the margins or on blank spaces in the MSS. 
have remained. The prose romances sometimes contain beautiful 
snatches of verse, such as the descriptions of Mag Mell in SergUge 
Conculaind, Todmarc itoto, and to Voyage of Bran ax the 
Lameni of Cuchulinn over Fer Dilad. Mention has also been made 
of to exquisite nature poems ascribed to Finn, which have been 
collected into a pwphlet with Fnglkh mntoing <3 tiy Kuno 
Meyer (untder the title of “ Four Old Trkh Songs of Summer and 
Winter,”; Londicm, 1903). The slune writer points out that the 
ancient treatise on Irkh prosody published by Thumeysen 
contains no leas than 340 quotations froin potos, veiy ^ few 
of which have been preserved in their entirety. To Meyer we 
also owe editions df two charming little texts which sufficiently 
illustrate to lyrical powers of the early poets. The one k a 
poem referred to to 10th century in to form of a colloquy 
Ixtween Guaire of Aidne and hk . brother Marban. Guatre 
inquires of hk brotiker why he prefers to live in a hut in to 
forest, kaeping. the herds and swine of the 'king> dwelling dn 

to pdace. The queatkm calk forth so wonderfal a 

deaeration, of to deiightB dl nature as viewed from a shieling 
that Ouaiie exclauns; “ I would give my glorious kingship to be 
in; thy V company; Marban ” {King and Piermit, ed. vrith trams* 
by K* Mpyer; Ltoon, Another text full of paeeionate 

emotion and tender rifxtt ascribed to to ptii centuiy telk ol 
to parting *of a young* poet and (poetess, who after plighting their 
toth aresqmated !for ever (Ide^in and Curithir^id^ wkh tmiis. 
by K** Londim, :i9Pa)* ^ ^ Weptan df Beaee 

(wbLJSii JU^ MerseUma) an old betaira kMmti. to 

dqiMurtol coxnpating to life to to ebbing efli to tide 


Nature 
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We must now sto^ aside from pure liteiuture and turn our %vrote a number of poems in praise of the O’Neiils and O’Donnells, 
attention to the various moducdons of theprbfessional learned We may next inention the an abbot of Boyle^ Donn- 

dassea of Ireland during Ae middle a^. Ine range of subjects chad Mbr^O’DAlaig (d. is44)/a;iwriter whose extant poems are 
coming imder this headmg is a very wide tme> comprising history, usually of a religious character; Many of them are addressed to 
genealogios/hagioiogy, topography, grammar, lexicography and the Virgin. Most of them appear in late MSS., but some few are 
metre; law and mmcine. It will perhaps be as well first of presenred in the Book of the Hy Matixe. DonnChad M6r is said to 
' all to deal with the learned fUid whose works have be the greatest religious poet ^^at Ireland has produced. Many 
been preserved. Irish tradition preserves the names other members of the O’Daly family belonging to the 14th and 
^ number of antiquarian poets of prehistoric or 15th centuries have left poems behind them, but we cannot 
early medieval times, such as Amergin; one of the mention them here. Angus O’Daly, who lived in the second 
Milesian band of invadem j Moran Roigne, son of Ugaine M6r, half of the i6th century, was employed by the English to satirize 
Adna and his successor^ Ferceirtne, Toma (c, 400), tutor to Niall the chief Gaelic families in Ireland. Two members of the 
N6igiallach, Dali&n Forgaill, Sendidn Torprist, and Cennfaelad O’Higinn family deserve mention, Tadg m6r O’Higinn (d. 1315), 
(d. 678), but the poems attributed to these writers are of much and Tadg 6g O’Higinn (d. 1448), a voluminous writer who 
later date. We can only enumerate the chief of those whose eulogized the O’Neills, O’Connors and 0’Kell3rs. Tadg 6g also 
works have been preserved. To Maehnura{d. 887) is attributed composed a number of religious poems, which enjoyed enormous 
a poem on tiie Milesian migrations. About the same time lived popularity in both Irelai^ and Scotland. A dmnaire was 
Flanagan, son of Cellach, who wrote a long composition on the inserted into YBL., which contains some forty poems by him. 
deaths of the kings of Ireland, preserved in YBL., and Flann Closely connected with the compositions of the official poets 
MacLon&in (d. 918), called by the Four Masters the Vir^l of are the works of native topography. Most of the sagas contain a 
Iteland, eight of whose poems have survived, containing m all number of explanations of the origins of place-names. The 
about 1000 lines. Cbrxnacan, son of Maelbrigde (d. 946^ com- Dindsenchus is a compilation of such etymologies. But its chief 
posed a vigorous poem on the circuit of Ireland performed by value consists in the amount of legendary mattet it contains, 
Muirchertach, son of Niall Glundub. A poet whose poems are adduced in support of the etymologies given. The Dindsenchus 
most valuable from an antiquarian point of view is Cinaed Ua has come down to us in various forms both in prose and in verse. 
h-Artadlin (d. 975). Some 800 lines of his have been preserved Irish tradition ascribes it to Amergin MacAmalgaid, who lived 
in LL. and elsewhere. Contemporary with him is Eochaid in the 6th century, but if the kernel of the work goes back as early 
O'Flainn (d. 1003), whose chief work is a long chronological as this it must have been altered considerably in the course of the 

poem giving a list of the kings of Ulster from Gmbaeth down centuries. Both prose and verse forms of it are contained in LL. 
to the destruction of Emain in 331. A Uttle later comes MacLiac A kindred compilation is the C6ir Anmann (Fitness of Names), 
(d. 1016), who celebrated in verse the glories of the r^n of Brian which does for personal names what the Dindsenchus does for 
Boroime. His best-known work is a lament over luncora, the geographical names. We further possess a versified compendium 
palace of Brian. Contemporary with MacLiac is MacGilla Coim of geography for educational purposes dealing with the three 
Urard MacCoisi (d. 1023). To CMn ua Lothchdin (d. X024), chief continents, from the pen of Airbertach MacCosse-dobrAin 
poet in the reign of Maelsheachlamn II., are ascrioed poems 09 (xoth century). 

the antiquities of Tara. Sixteen hundred lines of hia have come No people on the face of the globe have ever been more keenly 
down to us. A writer who enjoyed a tremendous reputation in interested in the past of their native country than the Irish, 
mfedicval Ireland was Flann Mainstrech^d. 1056), who in spite of This will already have been patent from the com- 
his being a layman was head of the monastery school at Monaster- positions of the and now we may describe briefly 
boice. He is the author of no fewer than 2000 lines in LL., and the historical works in prose which have come down to us. 
many other poems of his are contained in other MSS. His best- The latter may be divided into two classes, (r) works containing 
known work is a Book of Synchronisms of the kings of Ireland a connected narrative, (2) annals. Closely allied to these are the 
and those of the ancient world.^ We have also poems from his sagas dealing with the high-kingsi Even in the serious historical 
pen on the monarchs descended from Niall Nbi^allach and on the compositions we often find the manner of the sagas imitated, e.g, 
chronology of the high-kings and provincial kings from the time the supernatural play's a prominent part, and we are treated to 
of Lotgaire. Flann’s successor, Gilla Coemghi (d. 1072), gives us the same exaggerated descriptions, ’fhe earliest of these histones 
a chronological poem dealing with Ihe annals of the world down to is the wars of the Gael and Gall {Cttgad Gaedel re Gallaib), which 
A.D; 1014. He also is the author of the Irish version of Nennius gives an account of the Viking invasions of Ireland, the career 
whk^ contains substantial additions dealuig with early Ireland, of Brian Boroime and the overthrow of the Norsemen at the 
Minor writers of the some nature whose works have come down battle of Clontarf. This composition, a portion of which is 

to us are ColmAn O’SesnAin (d* 1050), NAide ua Maelcbonaire contained in LL., is often supposed to be in part the work of 

(d. 1x36), Gilla na noem ua Duinn (d. 1x60), Gilla Moduda MacLiac, aiki it is plain from internal evidence that it must 
O^Cassidy (1143). in the 13th centuiy these historical poems have been written by an eye^-witness of the battle, or from 

become very rare. In the next century we again find anti*- materials supplied by a person actually present. Numerous 

quarian poets of whom the best-known is John O’Dugan (d^ shorter tracts dealing with the same ji>eriod exist, but as yet few 
1372). His most valuable composition treats of the tribes of of them have been pubtished. CaithreifnCelldchdin Caisil treats 
the northern half of Ireland at the time of the northern con- of the conflicts between the Vikings and the Irish, and the 
qoesti This work, containing 1660 lineis in all in debide metre iJeabhar Oiris gives an account of Irish history from 97$ to X027. 
was 'ooinpleted by his younger contemporary Gilla na naem Compilations relating to local history are the Book of Fenagh 
O’Huidhrin. From the beginning of the x 3th century the official and the Book of Munster. Another’ ancient work also partly 
poets began to give way to the hereditary bards and ianiilies preserved in LL. is the BOok of Invasions {Leabhar Gdbhdla). 
of scribes. Among the chief bardic families we may mention This deals with the five pi<ehistoric invasions 6f Ireland (see 
the O’Dalys, the MAcWards, the O^Higinns, the MacBrodys Ireland : of the 

and the MocDaiies. We must here content ourselves with Milerians. The most complete copy of the Leabhar Gabhdld 
^^jriancing at a leW of the more prominent names; Muiredach which has been piiSservfed was Compiled by Midutel D’Oery 
<%banach(f. 1214-^x240), whose real ilame was O’Daly, has left about i6»3o; or History of the Lemster Tribute 

* %ighind*in addition to* the- religious verses a considerable number cohtained in LL. btionffr rather to romands. A^thCr history is 
in praise of various patrons! hi Iitland and Scotlimd. ike Tfiiimphsof Turhii^kO*BHdn, mittm^n^^ 

’^e is said by Skene to be the first of the Macvurrichs, ’bards to John MaicGraithi a Mtrnster historian (edited byjB. Hi O’Grady, 
Macdot^ of Clanra^ A number of Ids compdsitiona are . ’ Prcs8)i ihffiited abmpoeitkm' 

preserviedintoe BiCK)k of the Ddaneif lismore. Gilla Brigde Mac- soUfee of information on Munster histo^’^m the laridid^ Cf 
Conmidhe was a contemporary of the last-mentioned the Nbimana to the middle of W 
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seivml documents in Irish concerning the 4 oings of the O’Neills 
and O’Donnells at the dose of the i6th century. A life of Hugh 
Roe O’Donnells by Lughaidh 0 ’Clery; hitf been publishi^s 
a contemporary history of the Flight of the Earls, by. Tadhg 
O’Qanans was being prepared in 1908. But the most celebrated 
Irish historian is certainly Geoffrey Keating (c. 1570-^1646), 
who is at the same time the greatest master of Irish prose, 
Keating was a Munster priest educated in France, who drew down 
upon himself the displ^ure of the English authorities and had 
to go into hiding. He travelled up and down Ireland examining 
all the ancient records, and compiled a history of Ireland down 
to the Norman Conquest His work, entitled Forus Feasa or 
Eirifm, was never published, but it circulated from end to end of 
Ireland in MS, Keating’s history is anything but critical. Its 
value for the scholar lies in the fact that the author had access 
to many important sources of information now lost, and has 
preserved accounts of events independent of and differing from 
those contamed in the Four Masters. In addition to the history 
and a number of poems, Keating is also the author of two theo- 
logical works in Irish, the Defence of the Mass an 

Aifrinn) and a collection of sermons entitled the Three Shafts of 
J^^at\i{Tfi bwrghaoiihe an Bhdis), which are models of Irish ptose. 

From the writers of historical narrative we turn to the annalists, 
the most important sources of informatibn with regard to Irish 
history. We have already mentioned Mhn. Synchronisms of Flann 
Mainistrech. Apart from this work the earliest ccbllection of 
annals which has come down to us is the compilation by Tigernach 
O’Braein (d. 1088), abbot of Gonmacnoise. Tigemadi, whose 
work is partly in Latin, partly in Irish, states that idl Irish 
history previous to 305 b.c is uncertain. No perfect copy is 
known of this work, but several fragments are. in existence. The 
Annals of Innisf alien (a monastery on an iriahd in the Lower 
Lake of Killamey), u^ch are also in J^tin and Irish, were 
perhaps compiled about 1215, though they may have begun two 
centuries earlier. The invaluable Annals of Ulster were compiled 
on Belle Isle bn Upper Lough Erne by Cathal Maguire (d. 1498), 
and afterwards continued by two different writers down to 1604. 
This work, which deals with Irish affairs from a.d. 431, exists 
in several copiies. The Annals of Loch Ci (near Boyle in Ros- 
common) were copied in 1588 and deal with Irish events from 
T014 to 1636. ThR Annals of Connaught run from 1224 to 1562. 
The Chfonicon Scotorum, one copy of which was transcrfced 
about 1650 by the famous antiquary Duald MocFirbis, deals 
with Irish affairs down to 1135. The Annals of extend 
down to 1253. The Annals of Clonmacnoisej which come down 
to 1408, only exist in an English translation made by Coimell 
MacGeoghegan in 1627. The most important of all these col- 
lections is the Annals of the Four Masters (so christened by 
Colgan), compiled in the Franciscan monastery of Donegal by 
Michael) Conary and Cucogry O’Qery and Ferfesa O’Miilconry. 
The O’Gerys were for a long period tlie hereditary ollams to 
the O’Donnells. Michael O’Clery (1 575-^643)^ the greatest of the 
four, wa^ a lay brother in the order of St Francis, and devoted 
his whole life to the history of Ireland. He collected all the 
historical MSS. he could find, and was encouraged in his under- 
taking by Fergal O’Gara, prinoe of Coolavin, who paid all ex- 
penses. The great work, Which was begun in 1632 and ffnished 
in 1636, begins with the arrival in Ireland' of C^asair, grand- 
daughter of Noah, and comes dowq to 1616. Nearly wl the 
materials from ^whid\ O’Gery drew his statements -are now lost. 
O^ery is also the author of a cataQogue of the kings of Ireland, 
the genealogies ^of the Irish saints, and the Martyrology of 
Donegal . and the Book! of Invasions. 

Of less interest, but ev^ry whit as important/ are the lists of 
genealogies which occupy ai great deal of space in LL.; YBL. 
and BBty and two Trinity£dlege> Dublin, M^.' (Hj 3. x8 and 
a. 4). ' Bixt by far ^ m important collection; of all is that 
niade by the last Dtiald MacFirjbis,' compiled 

betWeenndso' and 1666 in Ihecdtege St^Nieholas'lEt Galway: 
The ^only -^rtioiis of' any oonskleniible kngth hrhkh tiave as^yet 
been puWriied deal with twlor Com the 

PtathradhifroiBiPualdW^ aUd tna Hy Maihe ^O’Kellyi0> 


and a Mtmster tribe, the Corcalaidhe, both from YBL. Valuable 
information with regard to early Irish history is often contained 
in the prophecies or, as they are sometimes tcntied, Batlt 
{raptures, visiofis), a notable example of which is Baile m Sedil 
(Vision of the Phantom). 

When we turn from secular to religious themes we find that 
Ireland is also possessed of a very extensive Christian literature, 
which is extremely valuable for the comparative study 
of medieval literature. Apart frexm the mortyrologies 
already mentioned in connexion with Oengus the 
Culdee, a number of lives of saints and other ecclesiastical 
literature have come down to us. One of the most important 
documents is the Tripartite Life of St Patrick, which cannot very 
well have been composed before the loth or xith century, as 
it is full of the extravagant miracles which occur in the later 
lives of saints. The work consists of three separate liomilies, 
each complete in itself. A later version of the Tripartite Life 
was printed by Golgan in 1647. The Leabhar Breac contains a 
quantity of religious tracts, most of which have been published. 
R. Atkinson issued a number of them under the title of Passions 
and Homilies from Leabhar Breac (Dublin, 1887). These are not 
original Irish compilations, but translations from Latin lives of 
saints. Nor do they deal with the lives of any Irish saints. 
Stokes has published nine lives of Irish saints from the Book of 
Lismore, including Patrick, Brigit, Columba, Brendan, Findian 
(Clonard), Ciaran, Senan, Findchua and Modiua. They are 
written in the form of homilies preceded by short explanations of 
a text of scripture. These lives also occur in the Leabhar Breac. 
Other lives of saints have been published by O’Grady in Silva 
Cadelica. The longest life of St Columba was compiled in 1536 
at the command of Manus O’Dotmell. This tedious work is a 
specimen of hagiology at its worst. The Leabhar Breac further 
contains a number of legends, such as those on the childhood 
of Christ, and scattered through many MSS. are short anecdotes 
of saints which are veiy instructive. 

But the most interesting Irish religious text is the Vision of 
Adamnan (preserved in LU.), which Stokes assigns to the iith 
century. Tlie solil of Adamnan is represented as leaving his 
body for a space to visit heaven and hell under the conduct of 
an angel. The whole treatment of the theme challenges com- 
parison with Dante’s great poem, but the Irish composition 
contains many ideas peculiar to the land of its origin. Later 
specimens of this kind of literature tend to develop into grotesque 
buffoonery. We itiay mention the Vision of Pursae, the Vision 
of Tundale (Tnugdal), published by V. Fricdel and K. Meyer 
(Paris, 1907), Laisr^ii’s Vision of Hell and the Vision of Merlino. 
A further vision attributed to Adamnan contains a stem de- 
nunciation of the Irish of the Xith century. Another form of 
religious composition, which was very popular in medieval Ire- 
land, was the prophecy in verse, but scarcely any specimens 
have as yet been published. Kuno Meyer edited a tract on the 
Psalter in his Hibernica Minora from a 15th century Oxford MS., 
but he holds that the text goes back to 750. A number of 
collections of monastic rules both in prose and verse have been 
edited in and the MSS. oontaiin numerous prayers, litanies 
and religious poems. 

In LU; aiie preserved two sermons, Sc^la na esergi (Tidings of 
Resurrection) and Idi brdtka (Tidings cd Doomsday); and a 
number of other homilies have been published, such as the 
“ Two Sorrows of the Kingdom of Heaven,” “ The Penance bf 
Adam,” the ” Erer-new Tongue,” and one on ” Mortals’ Sins.” 
All the hoihilies contained in LB. have been published R. 
Atkinson in his Legends and Hondlies front Leabhar preac 
(Dublin, .1887), and E. HogBUi^ The Irish Nennius (Dublin, 1^95). 
The popular ” Debate of the/ Body and the Soul ” i^pears in 
Irela^'in the foim ofia hornHy.^ A collection of maxims and a 
shoit monilteeatfre hiave been published by K, Meyer; : ’ - 

; For the religfiouB • UteitLttire ih genctal'the reader may refer to 
Q^Cusxy$rLeaur§s , 0 n the i MS* Meietials of Ancient Irish. History 
(PP^ 3a9-434)* -** 6 ,G,Uotti|Q. ".Notes bibliQgr/^hiqueasuji; I’luacienne 
litt^iure chr^tieiine de' I’lrlande/* in /?<tw d^htstoiif eide Httira-^ 
ime reUgieitees; \,'i6iht67. See Revue celHgde^ iii. 39J-404. 
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Here we imy perhcps hwiiih extifacrdinary production 
entitled Aiding Meic Con^nm, the Vision of Mac Conglinne^ 
found in LB^ and ascribed to t^ i2tii century (ed. K. Meyer^ 
London, xSgi). Gaidud MadFinguine, ktt^ of Munster (d. 737), 
was possessed by a demon of gluttony ai^ is cured by the recitd 
of a strange vision by a vagrant scholar named MacConglinne. 
The composition seems to be intended as a sathe on the monks, 
and in particular as a travesty of medieval hagiology. Another 
fah\i^ satire, entitled the Proceedings of &e Great Bardic 
Institution, holds up the professional bards and their extortionabe 
laethods to ridicule. Thia curious work contains the story of 
how the great epic, the Tdin h6 Cualnge, was recovered (see 
Transactions of the Ossianic Society^ vol. v.). 

Collections of piriiy :sayings in the form of proverbs and maxims 
must have been made at a very early pmod. Not the least 

^ ^ remarkable are the so-c»lled Triads (pubL K. Meyer, 

Dublin) 1906), which illustrate every statement with 
‘ 3 examples. Over 200 such triads were brought 
together in the 9tb century. There are also two documents 
attributed to ist* century personages, '" The Testament of 
Morann MacMoin to his son Feiadach/’ which is quoted as 
cariy as the 8th century, and The Instructions of Cudnilinn 
to his foster^son Lugaid.” K. Meyer has published Tecosca 
Cormaic or the Precepts df Cormac MacAirt to his son Cairpre 
(Dublin, 1909). Other collections such as Htvc Senbriatkra FiihatL 
still await publication. 

With that enthusiasm for thedassics vditch is characteristic of 
the Irish, it is not strange that we should find medieval versbns 
of some of the bctter 4 tnown authors of antiquity. 
It is interesting^ to note that ordy those works arc 
translated that Could be utilized by the professional 
story-teller. So much so, that in the ancient (loth century) 
catalogue of sagas enumerated by Urard Madbisi we find 
mention of TogatL Trot and ScHa Alexandir maie Pilip, We get 
descriptions of battle weapons and dothing similar to those 
occuning in the native sagas. Togail Trot is taken from the 
medieval prose version, Historia de Excidio Troiae of Dares 
Phrygius. The oldest Irish copy is -found, in LL. This version 
b exceedingly valuable, as it enables u$ to determine the meaning 
of words and formulas jn the sagas which are otherwise obscure. 
An Irbh abstract of the Odyssey, following an. unknown source^ 
and part of the story of Theseus have been published by K. Meyer. 
Sdla Alexandir is preserved in LB. and BB. Imihechia Aeniusa, 
taken from the Aeneid, is contained in BB. A number of MSS. 
contain the Cath Catharda, a version of books vi. and vii. (?) of 
lAican’s Pharsalia, ^hkh has been published by Wh. Stokes; 
There b further at least one MS. containing a version of Statius’s 
Thebaid and of Heliodorus’s Aeihtopica, Som^hat later, the 
medieval literature of western Europe comes to be represented 
m translations. Thus we have Irish versions, amongst others of 
the Gesia Romanorum^ the Historia BrUtonum, the Wars of 
Charlemagne, the Hist^ of the Lombards, Sir John Maunde- 
vine’s Travels (trans. by Fingin O’Mahony in 1475), th® ®ook of 
Ser Marco Polo (abridged), Guy Earl of Warwick, Bevis of 
Southampton, the Quest <A Holy Grail, Octavian, the 
chronicle of Turpin, Barlaam and Josaphat, and the story of 
Fierabras. The Arthurian cycle b develop^ in independent 
fashion in -the Adventures' of the £ap[le Boy and the Adventures 
of the Cr6p?eared Dog. For translation literature see M. Nettlau, 
Retfue edtiquo, K. pp. 184, 460-461. 

Himd in- faakd 'mth the;m of the medieval Irish scholare 
in the hbtoiy' of thek bland goes the culrivation of the native 
tongue. Owing to the profoimd changes produced -by 
the working of the Irish laws of accent and snStial 
mutation, it b doubtfulik axeg other language leiiids itklf so well 
to wUdetymcdogicaispedidatmn. By the beginning of the IBtiddle 
Irish period a good part of the- cumbrous CSd Irish verb*^stem 
had ^omi- obsolete, and texts -which were at all faithfully 
copied haiMl be plentifully suj^lied with glossy. Moreover, if,' 
as fa pidbMle. afl the hbtoriaa in verse, a 

Ihlige pauT*1if it thust ^vc bccti dnini^gii^e except to those 
who knew the hhrla fine. But even before thb Cormac Mac- 


CmUen&in, the bishop^ldng bf Cashel (d^ 903), had cbnipiled a 
glossary of arehakwords Which are accompanied by explanations, 
etymolojgies, and illustmtive passages containing an amount of 
mvaliia^ information concerning folk ^ lore and legendarj' 
history < This glossary has come down to us in various roeensibm 
all considerably later in date than the original work (the oldest 
copy b ih LB.). Later collections of archaic Words are 
O’Mulconry’s Glossary (13th centuiy), the Lecah Glossary (r 5th 
century), which draws prindpaily from the glosses in the 
Liber Hymnorum, G’Davorcn’s Gkxuary (i6th. century), drawn 
principally from riic Brehon Laws, a i6tfcH:etttuiy list of Latin 
and Irish names of plants employed in medidne, and O’Clery’^s 
Glossary (pubiidied at Louvain, 1643). contains a curious 
tract bn Ogamic writing. An Irish treatise on grammar, called 
Uraicept na n4ces, i!t\e Poet’s Primer, traditionally ascribed to 
Cennfaelad and others, is contained in BB;and YBL. Itappears 
to be a kind of medley of Donatus and the notions of the medieval 
Irish concerning the origin of their language; The St GaH glosses 
on Priscian contain Irish terms for all the nomenclature of the 
Latin grammarians, and show how extensive was the use made 
of Irish even ih this department of lemning. 

Thuriieysen has edited from -BB., Laud 610 and a TCD. MvS. 
three treatises on metric which give an account of the countless 
metres pnhctbed by the fUid. ft is impossible for us 
here to enter into the question of Irish prosody in any 
great detail. We have seen that there b some reason for believing 
' that the primitive form of Irbh verse was a kind of rhythmical 
alliterative prose as contained in the oldest verrions of the saigas. 
The filid early became acquainted with the metres of the Latin 
diuri^ hymns, whence tkyme was introduced into Ireland. 
(Thb is the view of Thume3rsen ahd Windbeh. Others like Zeuss 
have maintained that rhyme was an inventton of the Irish.) In 
any case the fUdd evolved an intricate system of rhymes for which 
it b difficult to find a parallel. The medieval metres are called 
by the general name of Ddn Direck, Direct Metre.*’ Some of 
the more general principles were as follows, i The verses are 
grouped in stanzas of four lines, each stanza being complete in 
itself. Each line must contain a fixed numiber of syllables, 
whibt the different metres vary as to the employment of mternail 
and end rhyme, assonance and alliteration. The Irish elaborated 
a peculiar system of consonantal correjqxmdence which counted 
as rhyme* The consonants were divided with a considerable 
degree of phonetic accuracy into six groups, so that a voiceless 
stop (r) rhymes with another voiceless stc^ {t, p\ a voiced stop 
(^) with another voiced stop {(f, g), and 80 fort^. The commonest 
form of verse b the four-lme stahza of seven syllables. Such a 
verse with riiymes abab .ami monosyllabic or dbyllabic finals 
belongs to the class rannaigeckt. A similar stanza with aabb 
rhymes b the basis of the so-called debide in two) metres. 
A peculiarity of the latter b that the rhym^ word ending the 
second line must contain at least one syllable more than the 
rhyming word which ends the first. Another f risquently employed 
metre is the rindard, :consifting of lines of s& syllables with 
dissyllabic endingSi In the metrical treatises examples are given 
of some zoo odd metres^ The itsult of the complicateid technique 
evolved in Ireland was an- incUnatibn to sacrifice sense to musical 
harmony. See K. Mcyer,itf Pn'msf'e/ /r^ Me/f^(I)ulblin, 1909), 
We can condude: thb survey of mecUeval -Irish literature fay 
mentionixig brieflyjtwo departments, of learning to trhich much 
attentbn was paid in libland. These are law and ' 
medktne. Tha so ^Calfed Biehon Laws (^x^;) 
represented as having been codified and aimmitted to writing 
in the time of St Patnek. There b doubtless sbme giram of tnath 
in thb statement, as a fillip may have been giVento this'^lfica- 
tion by the puWeation of Ae Tlieodosiaa Code, which was 
speedily ioljbwied by of the various Teutonidi ttibes. 

The B^hon Laws ^ere no doubt originally .iaansiis^ from 
teadwr to pU|n^ of verse, a^ -ts^caadf thb are to be 

found in the texts ^vbidk have been preserved. ^Bnt>the Laws 
as wefaa^tbemdalnot^<back to the ^cSntiiry: Ip ourtexts 
bdfaied pboases or^ portions < 9 f> phrases. asdigiveln Irith q cdoi^ 
»ltenfa^> /tod ; iifis ilbinmSiltary ik ifiurthSrf /plained lijr tomt 
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later commentators* Kuno Meyer has pointed out that in the 
commentary to one text, Crith there are lir^istic forms 

which.must go back to the 8th century, and Arbois de Jubain- 
ville, who apart from Sir Henry Maine is the only scholar who 
has dealt with the subject, has attempted to prove from internal 
evidence that part of the oldest tract, the one on Athgabdil or 
Seizure, cannot, in its present form, be later than the close of 
the 6th century. Cormac^s Glossary contains a number of quota- 
tions from the commentary to Senchtis M6r, which would 
therefore seem to have been in existence about 900. The Irish 
Laws were transcribed by O’Donovan and O’Curry, and have 
been published with a faulty text and translation in five volumes 
by the government commissioners originally appointed in 1852. 
A number of other law tracts must have existed in early times, 
and several which have been preserved are still unedited- Kuno 
Meyer has published the Cdin Adamndin or Adamnan’s Law 
from an Oxford MS. Adamnan succeeded in getting a law 
passed which forbade women to go into battle. An interesting 
but little-investigated text in prose and verse called Leabliar na 
gCeart or Book of Rights was edited with an English translation 
by O’Donovan (1847). It deals with the rights to tribute of the 
high-king and the various provincial kings. The text of the 
Book of Rights is preserved in YBL. and BB. In its present 
form it shows distinct traces of the influence of the Viking 
invasions, and cannot go back much beyond the year 1000. At 
one time it was incorporated in a larger work now lost, the Psalter 
of Cashel. We also possess a 9th-century treatise on Sunday 
observance {Cdin Domnaig). 

The medical profession in Ireland was hereditary in a number 
of families, such as the O’Lees (from Irish Haig, *‘a leech”). 
Medicine O’Hickeys (Irish icide, “ the healer ”), the O’Shiels, 
the 0 ’Cassidys, and many others. These families each 
had their own special leech-books, some of which are still pre- 
served . In addition to these there are many others. The medical 
literature which has come down to us is contained in MSS. 
ranging from the 13th to the i8th centuries. The Irish MSS. are 
translations from the Latin with the invariable commentary, 
and they further contain additions derived from experience. 
YBL. contains four of these tracts, and amongst others we may 
mention the Book of the O’Hickeys, a translation of the Liliutn 
Medicinae of Bernard Gordon (written 1303), the Book of the 
O’Lees (written in 1443), the Book of the O’Shiels, transcribed in 
1657, and the Book of MacAnlega, transcribed in 1512. Of these 
texts only two have been published as yet from MSS. in Edin- 
burgh. O’Curry drew up a MS. catalogue of the medical MSS. 
in the Royal Irish Academy, and many more are described in 
O’Grady ’s catalogue of Irish MSS. in the British Museum. Some 
few MSS. deal with the subject of astronomy, but up to the 
present no description of the texts has been published. 

With the steady advance of the English power after 1600 it 
was only natural that the school of bardic poets should decline. 

But at the beginning of the 17th century for the last 
time they gave a great display of their resources. 
iiteratun. Tadhg MacDaire, the ollam of the earl of Thomond, 
composed a poem in elaborate verse exalting the line 
of Eber (represented by the reigning families of Munster) at the 
expense of the line of Eremon (represented by the reigning 
families of the other provinces). In a body of verse attributed to 
Toma £ces {c, 400), but obviously of more recent origin, the 
Eremonian, Niall Noigiallach, is lavishly praised, and Tadhg’s 
attack takes the form of a refutation of Toma’s pretensions. 
The challehge was immediately taken up by Lughaidh O’Clery. 
The recriminations of the two bards extend to nearly 3000 lines 
of verse, and naturally drew down the attention of the whole 
Irish world of letters. Soon all the hereditary poets were engaged 
in the conflict, which raged for many years, and the verses of 
both. parties were collected into a volume of about 7000 lines in 
debide metre, known as the Conation of ike Poets. 
the prominent poets of the period may be mentioned Tadhg 
Ddl O’Higinn (d. shortly before 1617) and Eochaidh O -Hussey, 
who between have left behind n^ly 7060 lines in the 
classical metre?, Bonaventura O’Hussey and Ferfesa Q’Caintt. 


The intricate classical measures gradually broke down* Dr 
Douglas Hyde gives it as his opinion that the exceedingly 
numerous metres known in Middle Irish had become restricted 
to a couple of do^n, and these nearly all heptasyllabic. Never- 
theless they continued to be employed till into the 18th century. 
However, during the 17th century we find a new school arising 
with new principles and new methods. These consisted in (i) 
the adoption of vowel rhyme in place of consonant^ rhyme, 
(2) the adoption of a certain number of accents in each line in 
place of a certain number of syllables. Thus, according to what 
we have just said, the accented syllables in a line with four accents 
in one line will fall on, say, the following vowels e, u, u, c, and the 
line rhyming with it will have the same sounds in the same or a 
different sequence. (For English imitations see Hyde, A Literary 
History of Ireland, pp. 548 ff.) 

The consequences of the changed political conditions were of 
the greatest importance. The bards, having lost their patrons in 
the general upheaval, threw behind them the old classical metres 
and turned to the general public. At the same time the)^ had 
to abandon the countless chevilles and other characteristics of 
the old bardic language, which w(‘rc only understood by the 
privileged few. But to compensate for this much more freedom 
of expression and naturalness were possible for the first time in 
Irish verse. The new metres made their appearance in Ireland 
about 1600, and the learned Keating himself was one of the first 
to discard the ancient prosody. During the latter half of the 
17th century and throughout the i8th century the body of verse 
produced in Ireland voices the sorrows and aspirations of the 
whole nation, and the literary activity in almost every county 
was correspondingly great. It is only during the last few years 
that the works of any of the poets of this period have been 
published. Pierce Ferriter was the last chieftain who held out 
against Cromwell’s army, and he was hanged in 1653. His 
poems have been edited by P. S. Dinneen (Dublin, 1903). The 
bard of the Williamite wars was David O’Brimdar (d. 1697- 
1698), ‘From this period date three powerful satires on the state 
of affairs in Munster, and in particular on the Cromwellian 
settlers. They are of a coarse and savage nature, for which reason 
they have never been printed. Their titles are the Parliament 
of Clan Thomas, the Adventures of Clan Thomas, and the 
Adventures of Tadhg Dubh (by Egan O’Rahilly). A description 
of the parliament of Clan Thomas is given by Stern in the 
Zeitschr, /. celt, Phil. v. pp. 541 ff. 

A little later we come across a band of Jacobite poets. The 
gallant figure of Charles Edward was so popular with Irish bards 
that a conventional stereotyped form arose in which the poet 
represents himself as wandering in a wood and meeting a beautiful 
lady. We are treated to a full description of all her charms, 
and the poet compares her to all the fair heroines of antiquity. 
But she replies that she is none of these. She is Erin seeking 
refuge from the insults of foreign suitors and looking for her mate. 
The idea of such poems is a beautiful one, but they become 
tedious when one has read a dozen of them only to find that 
there are scores of others in exactly the same strain. Besides 
the Visions {Aisling), as they are termed, there are several 
noteworthy war-songs, whilst other poems are valuable as 
giving a picture of the state of the country at the time. Wc can 
do no more than mention the names of John O’Neaghtan (d. c. 
1720; edition of his poems by A. O’Farrelly, Dublin, 1908), 
Egan O’Rahilly, who flourished between 1700 and 1726; Tadhg 
O’Naghten, Andrew MacCurtin (d. 1479), Hugh MacCurtin, 
author of a granunar and part editor of O’Begley’s Dictionary, 
John C 14 rach MacDonnell (1691-1754), John O’Tuomy (d. i 77 S); 
Andrew Magrath, Tadhg Gaolach O’Sullivan (d. c. i^9S)> author 
of a well-known volume of re%ious poems, a valuable source of 
information for the Munster dialect ; and Owen Roe O’Sullivan 
(d. 1784), the deyerest of the Jacobite poets (his verses and 
mots are still well known in Munster). These poets hailed mostly 
from the south,, and it is chiefly the works of the Munsto poeU 
tl^t have been preserved* Ulster and, Connaught also produced 
a number of writers, , but very little beyoixi the mere names has 
been preserved except in the case of the Cpxmaught poet Raftcry 
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(T784-1S35), whose compositions have been rescued by Hyde 
(Abhrdtn an Reaektuire , Dublin, 1903), Toriough O’Carolan 
(1670-1738), the last of the bards,** was really a musician. 
Having b^ome blind he was educated as a harper and won great 
fame. His poems, which were composed to suit his music, are 
mostly addressed to patrons or fair ladies. His celebrated “ Ode 
to Whisky ** is one of the finest bacchanalian songs in any 
language. Michael Corny n (b. c . 1688) is well known as the 
author of a version based upon older matter of “ Ossian in the 
Land of Youth.*’ This appears to be the only bit of deliberate 
creation in the later Ossianic literature. Comyn also wrote a 
prose story called “ The Adventures of Torlogh, son of Stam, 
and the Adventures of his Three Sons.” Brian MacGiolla 
Meidhre or Merriman (d. 1808) is the author of perhaps the 
cleverest sustained poem in the Irish language. His work, which 
is entitled the Midnight Courts contains about 1000 lines with 
four rhymes in each line. It describes a vision in which Aoibhill, 
queen of the Munster fairies, is holding a court. A handsome 
girl defends herself against an old man, and complains to the 
queen that in spite of all her charms she is in danger of dying 
unwed. Merriman*s poem, which was written in 1781, has 
recently been edited with a German translation by L. C. Stem 
{Zeitschrift fiir celHsche Phtlologie^ v. 193-415). Donough 
MacConmara (Macnamara) (d. e, 1814) is best known as the 
author of a famous lyric ** The Fair Hills of Holy Ireland,” but 
he also wote a mock epic describing his voyage to America 
and how the ship was chased by a French cruiser. He is carried 
off in a dream by the queen of the Munster fairies to Elysium, 
where, instead of Charon, he finds Conan, the Thersites among 
the Fenians, acting as ferryman (Eacktra GhioUa an Amardin, 
or The Adventures of a Luckless Fellow, edited by T. Plannery, 
Dublin, 1901). 

During the first half of the 19th century nothing new was 
produced of a high order, though the peasants retained their 
love for poetry and continued to copy the MSS. in their posses- 
sion. Then came the famine and the consequent drain of 
pK)pulation which gave Irish the death-blow as a living literary 
force. The modem movement has been dealt with above in the 
section on Irish language. 

It remains for us to glance briefly at the later religious literature 
and the collections of folk-tales. The translation of the New 
Testament made by William 0 *Donnell and published in 1603 
was first undertaken in the reign of Queen Elissabeth, who sent 
over to Dublin the first fount of Irish type. Bishop Bedell, 
one of the very few Protestant clergymen who undertook to 
learn Irish, translated the remainder of the Scriptures with the 
help of a couple of natives, but the whole Bible was not translated 
and published until 1686, This version naturally never became 
popular, but it is a valuable source of information with regard 
to Modem Irish. It is perhaps of interest to note that the earliest 
specimen of printing in Irish is a ballad on Doomsday (Dublin, 
1571). A version of the English Prayer Book was published in 
1716. 

The scholars of the various Irish colleges on the continent 
were particularly active in the production of manuals of devotion 
mainly translated from Latin. We can mention only a few of the 
more important. Sgaihdn an chrdbhaidh (The Mirror of the 
Pious), published in 1626 by Florence Conry ; Sgaihdn sacra- 
menie na h-Aiihrighe (Mirror of the Sacrament of Penance), by 
Hugh MacCathmhaoil, published at Louvain, 1618 ; The Book 
of Christian Doctrine, by Theobald Stapleton (Brussels, 1639) ; 
Pdrrthas an Anma, or The Paradise of the Sotd, hy Anthony 
Gemon (Louvain, 1645) ; a book on Miracles, by Richard Mao- 
Gilla Coay (1667); Lochrdn na gcreidmheach, or Lucerna FideHum, 
j^^rancis O’Mulloy (J^uvain, 1676) ; O’Donlevy^s Catechism 
HH itor i Q*Gallagher, bishop of Raphoe, published a collection 
Mfinvns which went through twenty editions and are still 
jljlPitSt the present day. He is one of the earliest writers in 
wfi^fthe characteristics of the speech of the north are noticeable. 
The only Catholic version of considerable portion of the 
Scriptures up till quite rece My was the translation of the 
Pentateuch by Archoishop MAiS^e, who also turned six books 


of the Iliad into Irish. It is only virithin recent years that 
attention has been paid to the collection of folk-songs and 
tales in Irish, although as long ago as 1825 Crofton Croker pub- 
lished three volumes of folk-lore in the south of Ireland which 
attracted the attention of Sir Walter Scott. Nor do the classic 
stories of Carleton fall within our province. We may mention 
among others Patrick O’Leary’s SgeulUidheacht Chuige Mumhan 
(Dublin, 1895) ; Hyde’s Beside the F*re (London, 1890) and An 
Sgtuluidhe Gaedhealach, reprinted from vol. x. of the Annales 
de Bretagne (London, 1901); Daniel O’Fogharta’s Siamsa an 
Gheimhridh (Dublin, 1892) ; J. Lloyd’s SgSalaidhe dirghiall 
(Dublin, 1905); and Larminie’s West Irish Folk-Tales (London, 
1893). The most important collections of folk-songs are Love- 
Songs of Connaught (Dublin, 1893) and Religious Songs of 
Connaught (Dublin, 1906), both published by Hyde. The most 
extensive collection of proverbs is the one entitled Seanfhocla 
Uladh by Henry Morris (Dublin, 1907). See also T. O’Donoghue, 
Sean-fhocail na Mumhan (Dublin, 1902). 

Authorities. — In the absence of a comprehensive history, the 
best manual is Eleanor Hull’s Text Book of Irish Literature (2 parts, 
I^ndon, 1904-1908; vol. 2 contains a bibliographical appendix). 

D. Hyde’s larger History of Irish Literature (London, 1899) is only 
trustworthy as regards the more modern period. A full bibliography 
of all published material is contained in G. Dottin’s article “ La 
litt6rature ga 61 ique de Tlrlande " (Revue de synthdse historique, 
vol. iii. pp. if!.). Dottin's article has been tran.slated into Engli.sh 
and supplemented by Joseph Dunn under the title of The Gaelic 
Literature of Ireland (Washington, 1906, privately printed). The 
following are important works : — W. Stokes and J. Strachiin, 
Thesaurus Palaeohibernicus (2 vols., Cambridge, 1901-1903) ; J. H. 
Bernard and R. Atkinson, Liber Hymnorum (London, 1895) ; 

E. O’Curry, Lectures on the MS. Materials of Ancient Irish History 
(Dublin, 1873) and Lectures on the Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Irish (^ vols., Dublin, 1873); P. W. Joyce, A Social History 
of Ancient Ireland (2 vols., London, 1903); E. O’Reilly, Irish Writers 
(Dublin, 1820) ; S. H. O’Grady, Catalogue of Irish MSS, in the British 
Museum (London, 1901) ; H. d'Arbois de Jubainville, Introduction d 
V Hude deia litthature celtique (Paris, 1883), Essai d*un catalogue de la 
litthature ipiquede VIrlande (Paris, 1883), ULpopee celtique en Irlande 
(Paris, 1892), La Civilisation des Celtcs et cells de V^pop^e homirique 
(Paris, 1899); £. Windisch, Tain B6 Cualnge, ed. with an introd. 
and German trans. (Leipzig, 1905) ; L. Winifred Faraday, The Cattle- 
Raid of Cualnge (London, 1904); the Irish text according to LU. and 
YBL. has been published as a supplement to &riu ; Eleanor Hull, 
The Cuchulinn-saga (London, 1899) ; W. Ridgeway, “ The Date 
of the First Shaping of the Cuchulinn Cycle," Proceedings of the 
British Academy, vol. ii. (London. 1907) ; A. Nutt, CuchuUn, the 
Irish Achilles (London, 1899); H. Zimmer, " Keltische Beitrage" 
in Zeitschrift /. deutsches AUertum. vols. 32, 33 and 35, and " Ober 
den compilatorischen Charakter der irischen Sagentexte in sogen- 
annten Lebor na hUidre,” Kuhn’s Zeitsohr. xxviii. pp. 4i7-C>vS9. We 
cannot here enumerate the numerous heroic texts which ha\'c been 
edited. For texts published before 1883 see d’Arbois’s Catalogue, 
and the same writer gives a complete list in Revue Celtique, vol. xxiv. 
pp. 237 fi. The? series of Irische Texte, vols. i.-iv. (Leipzig, 1880- 
1901), by E. Windisch (vols. ii.-iv. in conjunction with VV. Stokes), 
contains a number of important texts. Others, more particularly 
those belonging to the Ossianic cycle, are to be found in S. H. 
O'Grady's Silva Gadelica (2 vols., London, 1892). See also R. 
Thumeysen, Sagen aus dem alien Irland (Berlin, 1901) ; P. W. Joyce, 
Old Celtic Romances (London^, 1901). 

For the Ossianic cycle see H. Zimmer, “ Keltische Beitrage III." 
in vol. 35 of the Zeitsohr, /. deutsches Aliertum, also Gdttinger Gelehrte 
Anzeigen, 1887, pp. 153-199 ; A. Nutt, Ossian and the Ossianic 
Literature (London, 1899 ) ; L. C. Stem, Die ossianiseben Helden- 
lieder," in Zeitschr. /. vergleichende Litteraturgeschichte for 1895, 
trans. by J. L. Robertson in Transactions of the Inverness Gaelic 
Society, vol. xxii. ; J. MacNeill, Duanaire Finn (London, 1908) ; 
Book of the Dean of Lismore, ed. by T. Maclauchlan (Edinburgh, 
1862). and in vol. i. of A. Cameron's Reliquiae Celticae (Edinburgh, 
1892) ; Transactions of the Ossianic Society (6 vols., Dublin, x8m- 
1861) ; Miss Brooke, Reliques of Ancient Irish Poetry (Dublin, 1789). 

Keating's History was translated by John O'Mahony (New York, 
1866). Ine first part was edited with jEng. trans. by W. Halliday 
(Dublin, 1811) ana the whole work in 3 vois. for the Irish Texts Society 
by D. Comyn and P. Dinneen (London, 1901-1908), Comparatively 
few specimens have been published of older bards. Several from 
a Copenhagen MS. were printed by Stem in the Zeitschr, f. celt. Phil, 
vol. li. ; J. Hardiman, Irish Minstrelsy (2 vols., Dublin, 1831) ; 
J. C. Mangan, The Poets and Poetry of Munster (I^blin^ no date) ; 
G. Sigersoa, The Bards of the Gael and Gall (Dublin, 1906). Editions 
of the poems of Ferriter, Geoffrey O'Donpghue, O'RahiUy, John 
OTuomy, Andrew Magrath, John Clar^h MacDonnell, Tadhg 
Gabt!^ and Owen Roe O'SuUivan by Dinneen. Gaelic League, 
Dublin, and Irish Texts Society, London, X9do-i903. 
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II. Scottish Gaeuc LiTSKATURK.-*-lt is not until alter the 
Forty^five that we find any great manifestation of originality 
in the literature of the Scottish Highlands. The reasons for 
this are not far to seek. Just as the dialects of Low German 
in the middle ages were overshadowed by the more brilliant 
literary dialect of the souths so Scotch Gaelic was from the 
outset seriously handicapped by the great activity of the pro- 
fessional literary class in Ireland. We may say that down to 
the beginning of the i8th century the literary language of the 
Highlands was the Gaelic of Irel^d. During the dark da3rs of 
the penal laws and with the extinction of the men of letters and 
their patrons in Ireland, an opportunity was given to the native 
Scottish muse to develop her powers. Another potent factor 
also made itself felt. After CuUoden the causes of the clan 
feuds and animosities of the past were removed. The Highlands, 
perhaps for the first time in history, formed a compact whole 
and settled down to peace and quietude. A remarkable outburst 
of literary activity ensued, and the latter half of the i8th century 
is the period which Scottish writers love to call the golden age 
of Gaelic poetry. But before we attempt to deal with this 
period in detail, we must examine the scanty literary products 
of Gaelic Scotland prior to the i8th century. 

The earliest document containing Gaelic matter which Scotland 
can claim is the Book of Deer, now preserved in the Cambridge 
^ University Library. This MS, contains portions of 

Deer!” Gospels in Latin written in an Irish hand with 

illuminations of the well-known Irish ^e. At the 
end there occurs a colophon in Irish which is certainly as old as 
the 9th century. Inserted in the margins and blank spaces are 
later notes and memoranda partly in Latin, partly in Gaelic. 
The Gaelic entries were probably made between 1000 and 1150. 
They relate to grants of land and other privileges made from 
time to time to the monastery of Deer (Aberdeenshire). The 
most interesting portion deals with the legend of Deer and its 
traditional foundation by St Columba. The language of these 
entries shows a striking departure from the traditional ortho- 
graphy employed in contemporary Irish documents. The 
Advocates* Library in Edinburgh contains a number of MSS. 
probably written in Scotland between 1400 and 1600, but with 
one exception the language is Irish. 

The solitary exception just mentioned is the famous codex 
known as the Book of the Dean of Lismore, The pieces contained 
•*Book volume are written in the crabbed current 

of the Roman hand of the period, and the orthography is 
Oemn of ^ phonetic, both of which facts render the deciphering 
Liemore.** valuable MS. a task of supreme difficulty. ^ 

The contents of this quarto volume of 31 1 pages are 
almost entirely verse compositions collected and written down 
by Sir James Maegregor, dean of Lismore in Argyllshire, and 
his brother Duncan, between the years 1512 and 1526. A 
disproportionate amount of space is allotted to the compositions 
of well-known Irish bards such as Donnehadh M6r 0 *Daly 
(d. 1244), Muiredhach Albanach {c, 1224), Tadhg dg O’Higgin 
(d. 1448), Diarmaid O’Hiffeman, Toma O’Mulconry (d. 1468). 
But native bards are also represented. We can mention Allan 
MacRorie, Gillie Calum Mac an Ollav, John of Knoydart, who 
celebrates the murder of the young lord of the isles by bis Irish 
harper in 1490, Finlay MacNab, and Duncan Maegregor, the 
transcriber of the greater part of the volume. The poems of the 
last-mentioned writer are in praise of the Maqgregors. A few 
other poems are by Scottish authors such as C^pbeU, knight 
of Glenorchy (d. 1513), the earl of Argyll and Countess IsabdUi. 
A number consist of satires on women. These Scottish writers 
are still under the influence of Irish metric, and regularly employ 
the four-lined stanza. They do not appear to adhere to the 
stricter Irish measures, but delight rather m the freer forms going 
by the name of dglachasi. The Irish rules for alliteration and 
rhyme are not rigidly ^obsenred. 

The Imguistic peculiarities the Dean’s Book await investiga- 
tion, but among pieces which represent the Scottish ver^ 
nacolar of the day are the Ossiamc BaUads. These, twenty-eight 
in number, extend to upwards of 2500 Uaet, and form by far 


the most importmt part of the collection. Thus the Dean’s 
Book was compiled a> full hundred years before the earliest 
similar collection of heroic ballads was made in Ireland. In 
Scotland the term Ossianic is used loosely of both the Ulster 
and the Fenian cycles, and it may be as well to state that three 
of the pieces in the volume deal with PVaoch, Conlaoch and 
the Bloody Rout of Conall Ceamach. It is interesting to note 
that nine of the poems are directly attributed to Ossian, two to 
Ferghus File, one to Caoilte MacRonan, and one to Conall 
Ceamach, whilst, others are ascribed to Allan MacRorie, Gillie 
Calum Mac an Ollav and Caoch O’Cluain, who are otherwise 
unknown. The Dean’s Book was first transcribed by Ewen 
MacLachlan in 1813. Thomas MacLauchlan published the text 
of the Ossianic ballads with modem Gaelic and English render- 
ings in 1862. In the same volume W. F. Skene gave a useful 
description of the MS. and its contents. Alexander Cameron 
revised the text of the portion printed by MacLauchlan, and his 
amended text is printed in his Reliquiae CeUicae, vol. i. (See also 
L. C. Stem, Zeitschr, /. celt Phil, i. 294-326.) 

Between the Book of the Dean and the Forty-five we find 
another great gap, which is only bridged over by a collection 
which presents many points of resemblance to Maegregor’s 
compilation. The Book of Fernaig, which is also written in a 
kind of phonetic script, was compiled by Duncan . 
Macrae of Inverinate between 1688 and 1693. The 
MS. contains about 4200 lines of verse of different 
dates and by different authors. The contents of the collection 
are mainly political and religious, with a few poems which are 
termed didactic. As in the Dean’s Book love-songs and drink- 
ing-songs are conspicuously absent, whilst the religious poetry 
forms about one-half of the contents. In state politics the 
authors are Jacobite, and in church politics Episcopalian. 
The Ossianic literature is represented by 36 lines. There are a 
number of poems by i6th ccntur>" writers, among whom is 
Bishop Carsewell. Mackinnon has pointed out that the language 
I of the Book of Fernaig corresponds exactly to the dialect spoken 
in Kintail at the present day. The text of the Book of Fernaig 
is printed in its entirety in vol. ii. of Cameron’s Reliquiae Celticae, 
and many of the poems are to be found in standard orthography 
in G. Henderson’s Leabhar nan Gleann, The metres employed 
in the poems show the influence of the English system of 
versification. (See Stem, Zeiischr, /. celt, Phil, ii. pp. 566 fi.) 

Two other Highland MSS. remain to be noticed. These arc 
the Red and Blcick Books of Clanranald, which arc largely taken 
up with the histories of the families of Macdonald 
and with the achievements of Montrose, written in the Btack 
ordinary Irish of the period by the Macvurichs, BookMot 
hereditary bards to the Clanranald chiefs. The Red „ 
Book was obtained by Maepherson in 1760 from Neil 
Macvurich, nephew of the l^t great bard, and it figured laigcly 
in the Ossianic controversy. In addition to poems in Irish by 
Neil Macvurich, who died at a great age some time after 1715, 
and other bardic matter, the MSS. now contain only three 
Ossianic poems, and these are in Irish. During the Ossianic 
controversy the Red Book of Clanranald was supposed to contain 
the originals of much of Maepherson’s famous work; but, on 
the book coming into the hands of the enthusiastic Gaels of the 
closing years of the i8th century, and on its contents being 
examined and found wanting, the MS. was tampered with. 

Mackenzie’s Beauties of Qidic Poetry contains poems written 
by a number of writers w^ flourished towards the end of the 17th 
century and at the beginning of the i8th. These are ^ 

Mary Macleod, John Macdondd (Iain Lorn), Archibald 
Macdonald, Dorothy Brown, Cicely Macdonald, Iain 
Dubh Iain 'Ic. Ailein (b. e, 1665), the Aosdan Matheson (one of 
bis poems was rendered in English by Sir Walter Scott unto tJie 
title of “ Farewell to Mackenzie, High Odef of Kintail ”), Hector 
Madean (also known through a tnmslation by Scott called ** War- 
song of Lachlan, Hi^ Chief of Maclean ”), Lachlan Madunnon, 
Roderick Mornson (an Clarsair Ball), and John Madcay of 
Gairloch, but we can here only notice tiie first two. The fanmus 
Mary Madeod, better known as Mairi Nighean Akatair Ruatdh 
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(c, 1588-1693), was family bard to Sir Norman Macleod of 
Bemera, and later to John “Breac’' Madeod of Macleod, in 
honour of whom most of her poems were composed. Like very 
many of the Highland poets Mary had little or no education, 
and it would seem that none of the poems which have come down 
to us were composed before 1660. Heir pieces are composed in 
the modem Irish metres with the characteristic vowel rhymes of 
the accented syllables. As might perhaps be expected it was 
only the Macvurichs (the professional bards of the Clanranald) 
who went on practising the classical debide metre. This they 
still continued to do during the first quarter of the i8th century. 
Mary Macleod *s best-known pieces comprise a dirge on the 
drowning of Iain Garbh (MacTlle Chalum) in the Minch, a song 
“ An Talla 'm bu ghnath le MacLeoid,*’ and an ode to Sir Norman 
Macleod of Bemera, produced during her exile in Mull, which 
begins 'S mi^m shiiidhe air an tulaich.’* For the details of her 
career, which are the subject of some dispute, the reader may be 
referred to a paper by Alexander Mackenzie in the Transactions 
of the Gaelic Society of Inverness , vol. xxii. pp, 43-66.* Mary 
Macleod is accounted one of the most musical and original of the 
Highland bards. • 

John Macdonald, better known as Iain Lorn (d. r. 1710), was a 
vigorous political poet whose verses exercised an extraordinary 
influence during his lifetime. He is said to have 
Lom.” received a yearly pension from Charles II. for his 
services to the Stuart cause. His best-known poems 
are Mart na CeapcLch, on the murder of the heir of Keppoch, who 
was eventually avenged through the poet’s efforts, and a piece 
on the battle of Inverlochay (1645). However great the inspira- 
tion of Mary Macleod and Iain Lorn, they were after all but 
political or family bards. In succession to them there arose a 
small band of men with loftier thoughts, a wider outlook and 
greater art. The literature of the Scottish Highlands culminates 
in the names of Alexander Macdonald, Duncan B^ui MacIntyre 
and Dugald Buchanan. 

Alexander Macdonald, commonly called Alasdair MacMaighstir 
Alasdair (b. c, 1700), was the son of an Episcopalian clergyman 
in Moidart. He was sent to Glasgow University to fit 
himself for a professional career. But an imprudent 
doasM. marriage caused him to abandon his studies, and about 
1729 he received an appointment as a I^esbyterian 
teacher in his native district. He was moved from place to place, 
and from 1739 to 1745 he taught at Corryvullin on the Sound of 
Mull, the scene of some of his most beautiful lyrics. About 1740 
he was invited to compile a Gaelic vocabulary, which was published 
in 1741. Macdonald has thus the double distinction of being the 
author of the first book printed in Scotch Gaelic and of being the 
father of Highland lexicography. The news of the landing of the 
Pretender brought visions of release to the poverty-stricken poet, 
who was by this time heartily sick of teaching and farming. He 
turned Roman Catholic, and was present at the unfurling of the 
Stuart standard. He was given the rank of captain, but rendered 
greater services to the Jacobite cause with his stirring poems than 
with the sword. After Culloden he suffered great privations. 
But in 1751 he visited Edinburgh and brought out a collection of 
his poetry, which has the honour of being the first original work 
printed in Scotch Gaelic. His volume was therefore entitled 
Ais^eiridh na Seann Chanain Aibannaich (Resurrection of the 
Ancient Scottish Tongue). Till the day of his death he led a more 
or less wandering life, as he was dependent on the generosity of 
Qanranald. Only a small pant of Macdonald’s compositions have 
been preserved (thirty-one in all). These naturally fall into three 
groups — ^love-son^, descriptive poems and patriotic and Jacobite 
poems. In his love-songs and descriptive poemis Macdonald 
struck an entirely new note in Gaelic literature. His Mbladh 
Moraig and Cuachag an Phasaich ^also called A' BhanarachDhonn) 
are his best-known compositions in the amatory style. But he is 
distinctly at his best in the descriptive po#ms. We have already 
seen that even as early as the 8^ cenurt|ihe poets of Ireland 
gave expression to that intimate love of i^Pre ^ich is perhaps 
the most striking feature in Celtic verse} M^onald had a 
wonderful commit of his native GaelictiHiif^rse is always 


musical, and his skilful use of epithet, often very lavishly strewn, 
enables him to egress with marvellous effect the various aspects 
of nature in her gentler and sterner moods alike. His masterpiece, 
Biflinn of C/awranoW, which is at the same time, apart from 
Ossianic ballads, the longest poem in the language, describes a 
voyage from South Uist to Carrickfergus. Here Macdonald 
excels in describing the movement of the ship and the fury of the 
storm. In Allt an USiucair (The Sugar Brook) we are given an 
exquisite picture of a beautiful scene in the country on a summer 
morning. Other similar poems full of melody and colour are 
Failte na Mor^tkir (Hail to the Mainland), Oran an t-Samhraidh 
(Ode to Summer), and Oran an Gheamhraidh (Ode to Winter). 
When this gifted son of the muses identified himself with the 
Stuart cause he poured forth a stream of inspiring songs which 
have earned for him the title of the Tyrtaeus of the Rebeljion. 
Among these we may mention Oran nam Fineachan Gaelach 
(The Song of the Clans), Brosnachadh nam Fineachan gaidh- 
ealach (A Call to the Highland Clans), and various songs to the 
princCi But incomparably the finest of all is Oran Luaighe no 
Fucaidh (Waulking Song), Here the prince is addressed as a 
young girl with flowing locks of yellow hair on her shoulders, and 
called Morag. She had gone away over the seas, and the poet 
invokes her to return with a party of maidens (i.e, soldiers) to 
dress the red cloth, in other words, to beat the English red-coats. 
The song contains forty-seven stanzas in all, with the character- 
istic refrain of the waulking-songs. Am Breacan Uallack is a 
spirited poem in praise of the kilt and plaid, which had been 
forbidden by the English government. Macdonald is also the 
author of a number of poems in MS. which have been called the 
quintessence of indecency. His works have gone through eight 
editions, the last of which is dated 1892. 

In connexion with Macdonald’s Jacobite songs it will be well 
to mention here the name of a kindred spirit, John Roy Stuart 
(Iain Ruadh Stiubhart). Stuart was a gallant soldier who was 
serving in Flanders with the French against the English when 
the rebellion broke out. He hurried home and distinguished 
himself on the field of battle. After Culloden he gave vent to his 
dejection in two pathetic songs, one on the battle itself, while the 
other deals with the sad lot of the Gael. 

The only poet of nature who can claim to rival Macdonald is 
a man of a totally different stamp. Duncan B^n MacIntyre 
(Donnachadh Bkn, 1724-1812) was bom of poor 
parents in Glenorchy, and never learned to read and 
write or to speak English. He was present on the 
English side at the battle of Falkirk, on which he wrote a famous 
ode, and shortly afterwards he was appointed gamekeeper to the 
earl of Breadalbane in Coire Cheathaich and Ben Dorain, where 
he lived for many years until he accepted a similar appointment 
from the duke of Argyll in Buachaill-Eite. Stewart of Luss is 
credited with having taken down the 6000 lines of verse of his 
own composition which MacIntyre had carried about with him 
for many years, and his works were published in 1768. In his 
later years he was first a volunteer and afterwards a member of 
the city guard in Edinburgh. In addition to his poems de- 
scriptive of nature MacIntyre composed a number of Jacobite 
martial songs, songs of love and sentiment, and comic and 
satiric pieces. The poem Mairi bhdn 6g addressed to his wife is, 
on account of its grace and delicate sentiment, generally held to be 
the finest love-song in the language. But it is above all as the 
poet of ben and corrie that MacIntyre is remembered. He has 
been called the Burns of the Highlands, but the bitterness and 
intellectual power of the Ayrshire poet are absent in MacIntyre. 
Duncan Bin describes fondly and tenderly the glories of his 
native mountains as only one can who spends his life in daily 
communion with them. His two great compositions are styled 
Ben Dorain and Coire Cheathaich The former is a long poem of 
550 Knes divided into eight parts, alternating with a sort of 
strophe and antistrophe, one slow called in stately trochees, 
the other swift called sitthhed in a kind of gaUoping anapaests ; 
the whole ending with the crunluath or final quick motiom It is 
said %o follow very accurately the lilt of a pipe-tune. The poem, 
which might be called the ** Song of the Deer,” has been well 
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done into English by }. S. Blackie. Coire Cheoikaich (The'Misty • 
Corrie), a much shorter poem than Ben Dorain^ gives a loving 
description of all the prominent features in the landscape — the 
flowers, the bushes, the stones, the hillocks with the birds and 
game, and the whirling eddies with the glistening salmon. 
MacIntyre’s works went through three editions in his lifetime, 
and a twelfth was issued in 1901. 

From Duncan B^n we pass on to consider the compositions of 
two men who hailed from the outlying parts of Gaeldom. Robert 
Rob Bonn ^ generally called, Rob Donn (1714- 

o oam ^ native of Strathmore, Sutherlandshire, 

who, like Duncan B^n, never learned to read or write. His 
life, which was uneventful, was spent almost entirely within 
the confines of the county of his birth. He left behind a large 
number of poems which may be roughly classified as elegiac, 
love and satiric poems. His elegies are of the typical Highland 
kind. The singer is overwhelmed with sadness and despairing 
in his loss. His best-known composition in this style is “ The 
J)eatl>Song of Hugh.” Having just heard of the death of 
I'elham, the prime minister, Mackay finds a poor friend of his 
dying alone amid squalor in the heart of the mountains. In 
a poem composed on the spot the poet contrasts the positions 
of the two men and reflects on the vanity of human existence. 
Among his love-poems the Shieling Song ” is deservedly 
famous. But it was above all as a satirist that Mackay excelled 
during his lifetime. Indeed he seems to have had the sharpest 
tongue of all the Highland bards. We have already seen what 
powers were attributed to .satirical poets in Ireland in medieval 
times, and though bodily disfigurements were no longer feared 
in the 18th century, nothing was more dreaded, both in Ireland 
and Scotland, than the lash of the bard. Hence many of Rob 
Donn s compositions have lost their point, and opinions have 
been greatly divided as to his merits as a poet. His collected 
poems were first published in 1829, a second edition appeared 
in 1871, and in 1899 two new editions were issued simultaneously, 
the one by Hew Morrison, the other by Adam Gunn and Malcolm 
Macfarlane. Another satirical poet who enjoyed a tremendous 
reputation in his own day was John MacCodrum, 
native of North Uist and a contemporary of the 
men just mentioned. It is related of MacCodrum 
that the tailors of the Long Island refused to make any 
clothes for him in consequence of a satire he had directed 
against them. He was encountered in a ragged state by the 
Macdonald, who on learning the cause of his sorry condition 
promoted him to the dignity of bard to his family. Con- 
sequently a number of his compositions are address^ to his 
patrons, but one delightful poem entitled Smedrach Chlann- 
DomJmutll (The Mavis of Clan Donald) describes in verses full 
of melody the beauties of his beloved island home. 

In the lyrical outburst which followed the Forty-five it was 
only to be expected that religious poetry should be represented. 
We have seen that much of the space in the Dean’s Book and 
in the Book of Femaig is allotted to verse of a pious order, 
though apart from the works of such Irish singers, as Donnehadh 
O’Daly the poems do not reach a very high pitch of excellence. 
The first religious poem to be printed in Scotch Gaelic was a 
long hymn by David Mackellar, published in 1752. But incom- 
parably the greatest writer of hymns and sacred poems is 
Dugald Buchanan (1716-1768). Buchanan was bom in 
Strathyre in Perthshire and was the son of a miller. He 
received a desultory kind of education and tried his 
hand at vaiious trades. In 1753 he was appointed 
' schoolmaster at Drumcasde near Kinloch Ranhoch. 
He was setected to assist Stewart c^ Killin in preparing the first 
Highland version of the New Testament for the Society for 
Propagating Chnstian Knowledge (published 1 767), and ; at die 
same time he issued an edition of own poems. Of all Gaelic 
books this has been far and away tte most popular, having gone 
through no less than foiiy editioiu; seems to have 

been very susceptible ^ religious iiifiueiioes> and the stem 
Puritani doctrines of retribution and etemal te^tion preached 
aiiound him so worked <00 his mind dmt imtm his 
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twenty-sixth year he was a prey to that mental anguish so 
eloquently described by Bunyan. The awful visions which 
presented themselves to his vivid im^ination find expression 
in his poems, the most notable of which are “ The Majesty of 
God,” ” The Dream,” “ The Sufferings of Christ,” ” The Day 
of Judgment,” “ The Hero,” “ The Skull,” “ Winter ” and 
“ Prayer.” In the ** Day of Judgment,” a poem of about 120 
stanzas, we are given in sublime verses a vivid delineation of 
the crack of doom as the archangel sounds the last trumpet. 
The poet then goes on to depict the awful scenes consequent 
upon the wreck of the elements, and pictures the gathering 
together of the whole human race before the Throne. But 
Buchanan’s masterpiece is admittedly ” The Skull.” Traces 
of the influence of English writers have been observed in all 
the poet’s writings, and it seemAS certain that the subject of his 
greatest poem was suggested by Shakespeare. The poet seated 
by a grave espies a skull. He takes it up and muses on its history. 
Tliis poem in 44 stanzas concludes with a picture of the torments 
of hell and the glories of heaven. 

The writers whom we have been discussing are practically 
unknown save to those who are able to read them in the original. 
Now we have to turn our attention to a man whose 
works have never been popular in the Highlands, but 
who nevertheless plays a prominent part in the history mom/m!*’ 
of European literature. Though the precise origin of 
the Fenian cycle may remain a moot-point to all time, the 
development of the literature centring in the names of Finn and 
Ossian is at any rate clear from the nth century onwards. 
The interest taken in Celtic studies since the middle of the 19th 
century in Ireland and Scotland and elsewhere has accumulated 
a body of evidence which has settled for all time tlie celebrated 
dispute as to the authenticity of Maepherson’s Ossian. James 
Maepherson (1736-1796), a native of Kingussie, showed a turn 
for versification wliilst yet a student at college. Whilst acting 
as tutor at Moffat he was asked by John Home as to the existence 
of ancient Gaelic literature in the H ighlands. After some pressing 
Maepherson undertook to translate some of the more striking 
poems, and submitted to Home a rendering of “ The Death of 
Oscar,” Blair, Ferguson and Robertson, the foremost men 
in the Edinburgh literary circles of the day, were enthusiastic 
about the unearthing of such unsuspected treasures, and at 
their instance Maepherson published anonymously in 1760 his 
Fragments of Ancient Poetry, collected in the Highlands of Scotland 
and. translated from the Gaelic or Erse Language, This publication 
contained in all fifteen translations, preceded by a preface from 
the pen of Blair. Published under such auspices, Maepherson’s 
venture was bound to succeed. In the preface it was stated that 
among other ancient poems an epic of coasiderable length 
existed in Gaelic, and that if sufficient encouragement were 
forthcoming the author of the versions would undertake to 
recover and translate the same. A subscription was raised at 
once, and Maepherson set out on a journey of exploration in the 
Highlands and islands. As the result of this tour, on which he 
was accompanied by two or three competent Gaelic scholars, 
Maepherson published in London in 1762 a large quarto con- 
taining his epic styled Fingal with fifteen other smaller poems. 
In the following year a still larger epic appeared with the title of 
Temora, It was in eight books, and contained a number of notes 
in addition to Cath-Loda and other pieces, along with the seventh 
book of Temora in Gaelic as a specimen of the original. Ten years 
later a new edition of the whole was issued. The authenticity of 
Maepherson’s translations was soon impugned by Dr Johnson, 
Hume and Malcolm Lainp;, and the author was u^ed by his 
friends to publish the originals. Maepherson prevaricated, even 
^ough the Highlanders of India sent him a cheque for ;fiooo to 
enable him to vindicate the antiquity of their native literature. 
Maepherson at different times, and p^tieularly towards the end 
of his life, seems to have had some intention of publishing the 
Gaelic of his Ossian, but he was naturally deterred by the 
feeii^ that his knowledge of Gaelic was, becoming shidder with 
his contanued absence from the Highlands. At any /rate he left 
behiftd^ ;quanitity of Gaelic matter in MS. which was ultimately 
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published by the Highland Society of London in 1B07. This MS., 
however, was revis^ and transcribed by Ross and afterwards 
des^yed, so that we are ignorant of its nature. The Highland 
Society also instituted an inquiry into the whole question, but 
their conclusions were somewhat negative. They succeeded in 
establishing that the characters intrcSdced by Macpherson were 
familiar in the Highlands and that Ossianic ballads really 
existed, which Macpherson had utilized. Macpherson’s claims 
still found ardent advocates, such as Clark, in the ’seventies, but 
the question was finally disposed of in papers by Alexander 
Macbain (1885) and L. C. Stern (1895). We can here only 
summarize briefly the main lines of argument. (1) Macpherson’s 
Ossian is full of reminiscences of Homer, Milton and the Hebrew 
prophets. (2) He confuses the Ulster and the Fenian heroic 
cycles in unpardonable fashion. (3) The Gaelic text of 1807 only 
represents one-half of the English versions (ii poems out of 22 
poems). Some Gaelic fragments from different pens appeared 
prior to 1807, but these differ considerably from the “ official ** 
version. (4) In the Gaelic text of 1807 the version of the passage 
from Temora is quite different from that published in 1763. 
(5) Macpherson’s Gaelic is full of offences against idiom and un- 
naturally strained language. (6) The names Morven and Selma 
are entirely of his own invention (see also Macpherson, James). 
As a result of the stir caused by Macpherson’s work a number of 
men set about collecting the genuine popular literature of the 
Highlands. A few years before the appearance of FingdL, 
Jeremy Stone, a schoolmaster at Dunkeld, had collected ten 
Ossianic ballads and published one of them in an English versified 
translation. For this collection see a paper by D. Mackinnon in 
the Transactions of the Gaelic Society of Inverness, vol. xiv. pp. 
314 ff. Unfortunately other persons were led to follow Mac- 
pherson’s example. The chief of these imitators were (i) John 
Clark, who in 1778 published, along with several others, an 
English poem Mordubh, later translated into Gaelic by Gillies ; 
(2) R. Macdonald, son of Alexander Macdonald, who is the author 
of The Wish of Ike Aged Bard ; (3) John Smith of Campbeltown 
(d. 1807), author of fourteen Ossianic poems styled Seandana, 
published in English in 1780 and in Gaelic in 1787 ; (4) D. Mac- 
Callum of Arisaig, who in 1821 published Collath and a complete 
Mordubh “ by an ancient bard Fonar.” 

We have now reviewed in turn the greatest writers of the 
Scottish Highlands. The men we have dealt with created a kind 
of tradition which others Have attempted to ca^ on. 
Ewen Maclachlan (1775-1822), the first transcriber of 
the Dean’s Book, was assistant librarian of King’s 
College and rector of the grammar school of Aberdeen. Amongst 
other things he translated the greater part of seven books of 
Homer’s Hiad into Gaelic heroic verse, and he also had a large 
share in the compilation of the Gaelic-English part of the High- 
land Society’s Dictionary. A number of Gaelic poems were 
published by him in x8i6. These consist of poems of nature, 
e,g. Ddin nan Aimsirean, Ddn mu chonaltradh, Smeorach CMoinn- 
I^chuinn, and of a well-^known love-song, the Ealaidh Ghaoii. 
William Ross (1762-1790), a schoolmaster at Gairloch, is the 
typical Highland poet of the tender passion, and he is commonly 
represent^ as having gone to an early grave in consequence of 
unrequited affection. His finest compositions are Feasgar Luain 
and Moladh na h-oighe Gaelich. Another exquisite song 
Cuachag nan Craobh, is usually attributed to this poet, but it 
seems to go back to the beginning of the i8th century. A fifth 
edition of Ross’s poems appeared in 1902. The most popular 
writer of sacred poems after Buchanan is undoubtedly Peter 
Grant, a Baptist minister in Strathspey, whose Ddin S^oradail 
(first published in 1809) reached a twentieth edition in 1904. 
Sweetness, grace and simplicity are the characteristics which 
endeared him to the heart of the Gael, Two other well- 
hymn-writers spent their lives in Nova Scotia — ^James 
iBcj^^or (1759-1830) and John Madean, a native of Tiree. 
Ine compositions erf the latter have been pubfished under the 
title Clarsach na CoiUe (Glasgow, i88xV But John Morrison 
(1790-1852), the poet-blacksmith *6f Roa^ Harris, is the most 
woitby of the name of successor to Burhipb, His works have 


been carefully edited in two volumes by George Henderson (2nd 
edition, 1896). Mis poems are remaiicably musical and imagina- 
tive. Two of the most characteristic are An londruinn and Tha 
duifC Sg agus seann duin* agam. William Livingston or Mac- 
Dhunleibhe (1808-1870) was a native of Islay, He received 
scarcely any education, and was apprenticed as a tailor, but he 
early made his way to the mainland. He was ever a fierce 
A^lophobe, and did his best to make up for the deficiendes of 
his early training. He published in English a Vindication of the 
Celtic Character, and attempted to issue a History of Scotland in 
parts. His poems, which have been at least twice published 
(1858, 1882), are equally powerful in the expression of ruthless 
fierceness and tearful sorrow. In Fios thun a’ Bhaird he sings 
pathetically of the passing of the older order in Islay, and 
another powerful poem entitled Duan Geall deals with the cam- 
paign of the Highlanders under Sir Colin Campbell in the Crimea. 
Livingston’s contemporary, Evan Maccoll (1808-1898), the son 
of a small farmer on Lochfyneside, in his early years devoured 
eagerly all the English literature and Gaelic lore that came in his 
way. In 1836 he issued a volume of songs called the Mountain 
Minstrd, containing his productions in Gaelic and English. 
Two years later two volumes appeared, one entirely in Gaelic, 
styled Clarsach nam Beann, the other in English under the old 
title. A third edition of the Gaelic collection was published in 
1886. Maccoll acted for many years as clerk in the custom- 
hotise at Liverpool, and afterwards he filled a similar post at 
Kingston, Canada. He has been called the Moore of Highland 
song. His spirit is altogether modem, and his poems are much 
nearer the Lowland type than those of the older bards. Among 
his best-known pieces are Bds Mairi and Duanag Ghaoii. We 
can do no more than mention the names of John Maclachlan of 
Rahoy (1804-1874), James Munro (1794-1870), well known as a 
grammarian, Dugald Macphail (b. 1818), Mrs Mary Macpherson, 
Angus Macdonald (1804-1874), Mrs Mary Mackellar (1834-1890) 
and Neil Macleod (b. 1843), author of a popular collection 
Clarsach an Doire (1st ed., 1883 ; 3rd ed., 1904). Neil Macleod is 
also the writer of the popular song An Gleann ’r an robh mi dg. 
Others whom we cannot mention here are known as the authors 
of one or more songs which have become popular. It is natural 
to compare the state of affairs at the beginning of the 20th 
century with that obtaining in 1800, In the dawn of the 19th 
century every district in the Highlands had its native poet, 
whilst a century later not a single Gaelic bard of known reputation 
existed anywhere within its borders. It is only too evident that 
the new writers prefer English to Gaelic as a medium of literature, 
partly because they know it better, but also because in it they 
apped to a far wider public. 

It will have been observed that we have said nothing about 
prose works written in Gaelic. Original Gaelic prose is con- 
spicuous by its absence. The first printed work is the 
translation of Knox’s Liturgy by Bishop Carsewell, 
published in 1567 (reprinted in 1873). Calvin’s Cate- 
chism is said to have been issued in 1631, The Psalms and 
Shorter Catechism appeared in X659, while two other psalters 
saw the light before end of the century, one by Kirke (1684), 
the other issued by the Synod of Argyll (1694). The language of 
all these publications may, however, termed Irish. Apan 
from reprints of the catechim and psalter, the only other Gaelic 
matter which appeared in print before 1750 were Kirke’s Irish 
version of the Bible in Roman type with a vocabulary (1690), 
and the Vocabulary by Alexander Macdonald (1741 )• But from 
the middle of the i8th century translations of the of 

English religious writers streamed from the various presses. 
Allcinc, Baxter, Boston, Bunyan, Doddridge and Jonathan 
Edwards were all prime favourites, and their works hkve gone 
through many editions. Apart from a well-meant but wholly 
inadequate version of SdullOT’s JW/, the only n^religknis work 
which can be textmed literature exist^ in aGaelic tsaiislation is a 
portion of the Ardbixm Nights, ^ugh fragments of other classics 
as Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare have append in magar 
zii^. The one^ded character of GiuBtic literature, in a^ 
exerdsing a baneful influence on Highland duuracter, has in riie 
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long run of necessity proved adverse to the vitality of the knr 
guage. The best standard of Gaelic is by common consent the 
language of the Scriptures. James Stewart of Killings version of 
the New Testament, published by the Society for Propagating 
Christian Knowledge, was followed by a translation of the Old 
Testament in four parts (1783-1801), the work of John Stewart of 
Luss and John Smith of Campbeltown. The whole Gaelic Bible 
saw the light in 1807. But the revision of 1826 is regarded as 
standard. The translators and revisers had no norm to follow, 
and it is difficult to say how far they were influenced by Irish tra- 
dition. Much in the Gaelic version seems to savour of Irish idiom, 
and it is a pity that Some competent scholar such as Henderson 
has not investigated the question. Of original prose works we can 
mention two. The one is a History of the Forty-five {Eachdraidh 
a* Phrionnsa, no Bliadhna Thearlaich), published in 1845 by 
John Mackenzie, the compiler of the Beauties of Gaelic Poetry 
(1806-1848). A second edition of this book appeared in 1906. 
The other is the more famous Caraid nan Gaedheal, by Norman 
Macleod (new edition, 1899). This volume consists mainly of a 
number of dialogues dealing with various departments of High- 
land life, which were originally contributed to various magazines 
from 1829 to 1848. Macleod’s style is racy and elegant, and his 
work is deservedly popular. 

In conclusion we must take notice of the more important 
collections of folklore. Gaelic, like Irish, is extraordinarily 
rich in proverbs. The first collection of Gaelic proverbs was 
published in 1785 by Donald Macintosh. This work was supple- 
mented and enlarged in 1881 by Alexander Nicolson, whose 
hook contains no fewer than . 3900 short sayings. A large 
collection of Gaelic folk-tales was gleaned and published ^ 
J. F. Campbell under the title of Popular Tales of the West 
Highlands (4 vols,, Edinburgh, 1862). Alexander ^rmichael 
published a version of the Tdin B 6 Calnge, called Toirioc na 
Tdine, which he collected in South Uist {Transactions of the 
Gaelic Society of Inverness , il 25-42), also the story of Deirdre 
and the sons of Uisneach in prose taken down in Barra 
(ib, xiii. 241-257). Five volumes of popular Stories, collected 
by J. G. Campbell, D. MacInnes, J. Macdougall and Lord 
Archibald Campbell, have been published (1889-1895) by Nutt 
under the title Waifs and Strays of Celtic Tradition, These 
collections contain a good deal of matter pertaining to the old 
heroic cycles. Se\'en ballads dealing with the Ulster cycle were 
collected and printed by Hector Maclean under the title Ultonian 
Hero-ballads (Glasgow, 1892). Maepherson gave a fillip to 
collectors of Ossianic lore, and a number of MSS. going back to 
his time are deposited in the Advocates* Library at Edinburgh. 
J. F. Campbell spent twelve years searching for variants, and 
his results were published in his Leabhar na Feinne (1872)^ This 
volume contains 54^000 lines of heroic verse. The Edinburgh 
MSS. were transcribed by Alexander Cameron, and published 
after his death by Alexander Macbain and John Kennedy in his 
Reliquiae Celticae. This work is therefore a complete corpus of 
Gaelic heroic verse. Finally the charms and incantations of the 
Highlands have been collected and published by Alexander 
Carmichael in two sumptuous vdumes under the title Carmina 
Gadelica (1900). 

Authorities.— T he standard work is Magnus Maclean, The Litera- 
ture of the Highlands (London, 1904) ; See also various chapters in the 
same writer’s Literature of the Celts (London, 1902) ; L. C. Stem, Die 
Kultur der Gegenwart^i, xi* i, pp 98-109; Ni^ MacNeill. The Litera- 
ture of the Highlanders (Inverness, 1892) ; J. S. Blackie, THe Langmge 
and Literature of the Scottish Highlands (Edinburgh, 187^ ; P. T. 
Pattison, Gaelic Bards (1890) ; L. Macbean, Songs and Hymns of 
the Scottish Highlands 1888); John Mackenaie, Sdr- 

ebair nam Bdrd Gaelach, or The Beauties of Gaelic Poetry (new ed.. 
Edinburgh, 1904);. A. Sinclair, An t-Oranaiche (Glasgow, 1879); 
The Book of Deer^ edited for the Spalding Club by Dr Stuart (1869) ; 
Alexander Madbain, Transactions of the CaCtic Society of Inverness, 
vols. xi. and xii. ; The Booh of the Dean of Lismore, edited by T. 
M acla n chlan (1862) ; Alexander Caxnenmi Reliquiae Celticae (Invox- 
nesa, .1892-1894) ; .Biblu^heca Sc<do-Cemca (Glasgow, 

1832) ; Catalogue of the hooks m the Celtic department, Aberdeen 
Univerrity Libiary (1897) ; George Henderson. Uabhar nan Gleann 
(Invemeas, 1898) ; D. Maekinnon. The Pema% MS.’^ in Transac- 
tions of the Gaelic Society of /nvamMs,' id. 311-339; j. s. Smart, 


{ ames Maepherson, An Episode in Literature (London, 1905) ; 

^ C. Stem, Die Ossianischen Heldcnlieder ” in Zeitschrift fUr 
vergleichende Litteraturgeschichte (1895), translated by J. L. Robertaton 
in Transactions of the Gaelic Society of Inverness, 
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of the Gaelic Society 
;G. Dottin. Revue de synthase historique, 
lacieod, Modern Gaelic Bards (Stirling. 1908). 

HI. Manx Literature. — The literary remains written in 
the Manx language are much slighter than those of any other 
Celtic dialect. With one small exception nothing pertaining 
to the saga literature of Ireland has been preserved. The little 
we possess naturally falls under two heads — original compositions 
and translations. With regard to the first category we must 
give the place of honour to an Ossianic poem contained in a MS. 
in the British Museum (written in 1789), which relates how 
Orree, Finn’s enemy, was tormented by die women of Finn’s 
household when the latter was away hunting, how he in revenge 
set fire to the house, and how Finn had him tom in pieces by 
wild horses. Most of the existing literature of native origin, 
however, consists of ballads and carols, locally called carvels. 
These used to be sung on Christmas eve in the churches, the 
members of the congregation each bringing a candle. Any one 
who pleased could get up and sing one. These carvels deal 
largely with the end of the world, the judgment -day and the 
horrors of hell. About eighty of them were published under the 
title of Carvalyn Gailckagh (Douglas, 1891). An attempt is being 
made by Yn Cheshaght Gailckagh to revive the Oiel Voirrey 
( =» Irish Oidkche Fhiile Mhuire), “ the feast of Mary,” as the 
festival used to be called, and gatherings in the old style have 
been held in Peel for the last two or three years. Apart from 
the carvels there are other ballads in existence, the most important 
of which were printed in vol. xvi. of the Publications of the Manx 
Society. The earliest is an 18th-century song of Manannan Mac y 
Lheir, traditionally supposed to have been written in the i6th 
century, and which tells of the conversion of the island by 
St Patrick Then comes Baase lUiam Dhone (The Death of 
Brown William), dealing with the death of William Christian, 
who was shot as a traitor in 1662. The best-known Manx song 
is Mylacharane ( « Irish Maolchiardn), It is directed against a 
man of this name who was the first to give a dowry to his daughter, 
the custom having previously been for the bridegroom to pay 
money to the father of the bride. Others are Ny Kirree fo 
Sniaghtey (The Sheep under the Snow), a song about the loss 
of the Douglas herring fleet in 1787 (reprinted at Douglas, 1872), 
and Vannin Veg Veen (Dear little Mona). A further ballad 
was taken down by J. Strachan and is published in the Zeitschrift 
fur celtische Philologie, i. 79. In 1760 Joseph Bridson wrote 
a “ Short Account of the Isle of Man ” in Manx {Coont^ 
Ghiare jeh Milan Vannin ayns Gailck), which was reprinted in 
vol. XX. of the Publications of the Manx Society. The translated 
literature is almost entirely of a religious character, jenner 
prints a list of twenty-three volumes in his article referred to 
below, but we can only here mention the most important. The 
first is the translation of the English Prayer-Book by Bishop 
Phillips, 1610 (published by A. W, Moore, Oxford, 1895). The 
Sermons of Bishop Wilson in 3 vols. (1783) are a very rare work, 
highly important ior our knowledge of Manx prose, and it is to be 
hoped that Yn Cheshaght Gailckagh will see their way to reprint it. 
A translation of parts of Milton’s Paradise Lost (Pargys Caillit) 
by Thomas Christian, 1796, is reprinted in vol. xx. of the Publica- 
tions of the Manx Society. The kter translation of the Church of 
England Prayer-Book was printed in 1765 and again in 1777 and 
1840. But by far the most important of all is the translation of 
the Bible. The energetic Bishop Wflson managed to get parts 
of the Scriptures translated and the ^spel of St Matdiew was 
printed in 1748. Wilson’s successor, Bishop Hildesley, completed 
the work, and in 1 775 the whole Bible appeared. The last reprint 
of the Bib^ appeared in 18x9, that of the New Testament in 
1810 (?). As a curiosity it may be mentioned that recently Aesop"* s 
Fables have been translated mto the vernacular (Dougin, 

Authosxties.-^H. Tenner, ** The Manx Language ; its Grano^r, 
Literature and Present State/* Transactions of the London Philo- 
logical SociBiy (1873), PP. 172 ff.; PablieaHons of tk$ Man* Society, 
vol*, stvi, 3tx., xxi. : L. C, Stem, X>i» Kuttur d. Gegonwt/rtA. xl. i, p 

(B. C. Q.) 
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IW Welsh Literature. — ^I’he oldest documents consist of 
glosses of the 9th and loth centuries found in four MSS.-— Oxoni- 
ensis prior and posterior, the Cambridge Juvencus 
MSS. Martianus Capella. These glosses were published 

by J. Loth in his Vocabulaire vieux-breton (1884), but 
their value is entirely philological. In addition, we possess two 
short verses, written in Irish characters, preserved in the 
Tuvencus Manuscript in the University Library at Caml)ridge 
(printed in Skene’s Four Ancient Books of Wales). This manu- 
script is a versification of the Gospels dating from the 9th 
century. The value of these two verses is threefold : they give 
us, in the first place, a specimen of the Welsh language at a time 
when the modem laws of euphony were in a comparatively 
elementary stage ; secondly, they are of the utmost importance 
to the historian tracing the development of Welsh versification, 
and, in future research, they must be taken into account by the 
historian of modern metres in other languages ; and, thirdly, 
the similarity of their form and diction to other verses, attributed 
to Lly warch Hen, and preserved in a much later orthography, will 
be a serious consideration to the higher critic in Welsh literature. 

All the prose and verse of the succeeding centuries, that is to 
say from the loth to the beginning of the 14th, is preserved in 
**mmck important manuscripts, written during the latter 

Book of half of the period. The first of these manuscripts is 
Carmar- the Black Book of Carmarthen, a small quarto vellum 
manuscript of fifty leaves, written in Gothic letters by 
various hands during the reign of Henry II. (published in 
facsimile by Gwenogvryn Evans, Oxford, 1907). This book 
belonged originally to the priory of BlAck Canons at Carmarthen, 
from whom it passed to the church of St David : at the suppres- 
sion of the monasteries in the reign of Henry VlII. it was pre- 
sented by the treasurer of that church to Sir John Price, one of 
the king’s commissioners, and from him it passed eventually 
into the hands of Sir Robert Vaughan, the owner of the famous 
^ Hengwrt collection. It is now among the Peniarth 

AaaMo." Manuscripts, undoubtedly the most valuable collec- 
tion of Welsh manuscripts in the United Kingdom. 
The second manuscript is the Book of Aneirin, a small 
quarto manuscript of nineteen leaves of vellum, written about 
1250. It was at one time in the possession of Sir Thomas 
Phillips of Middlehill, and now belongs to the free 
library of the city of Cardiff. The third is the Book 
taliessin, in the Hengwrt and subsequently in the 
' Peniarth collection. It is a small quarto manuscript 
containing thirty -eight leaves, written in Gothic letters, about 
the early part of the 14th century. The fourth manuscript, and 
in some respects the most important, is the Red Book 
a^kof Hergest, so called from Hergest Court, one of the 
tiergaat.** seats of the Vaughans. It is a folio volume of 360 
leaves written by different hands between the beginning 
of the 14th and the middle of the 15 th century. This manuscript, 
which is the most extensive compilation of the medieval prose 
and verse of Wales, is now in the possession of Jesus College, 
Oxford, and is kept in the Bodleian Library of that university. 
The main body of the poems contained in these four MSS. was 
printed by W, F. Skene with a tentative English version in his 
Four Ancient Books of Wales. 

The other Welsh manuscripts, ranging down from the 15th 
to the 18th century, are far too numerous to notice, and it is 
outside the scope of this article to deal minutely with the original 
sources of the text of Welsh writings. 

We will now only endeavour to sketch the history of Welsh 
literature from thpe early centuries down to our own times, 
and to show how the Celtic people of Wales have developed a 
literature true to their own genius, and how that literature 
stands to this day both a minister to the culture of the Welsh 
people and a sure indication of it. 

I. Early Latin Writers.— ThB works now known as those of 
Gildas {q.v.) and Nennius {q.v.") are written in Latin ; thty throw 
considerable light on the origin ofj^elsh roihantic literature 
and on the history of the earner poeii;^^ Gildas was bom at 
Aildyd, the modem Dumbarton, thi^ftfjft of Britain which is 


called by Welsh writers Y Gogledd, or the North. Several dates 
have been assigned for his birth and death, but he probably 
fiourished betw^n 500 and 580, and his book. Be Excidio 
Britanniae seems to have been written about 560. This work is 
a sketch of British history under the Romans and in the 
period after their withdrawal from the country, and 
includes the period of the wars of the Britons with the Piets, 
Scots and Saxons. Mr Skene suggests very reasonably that the 
well-known letter of the Britons to Aetius, asking for Roman aid, 
is misplaced, and that if put in its own place some of the ana- 
chronisms of Gildas will disappear. This work, which contains 
some spirited attacks on the leaders of the Britons for their sins, 
is strangely full of contradictions. It seems to be the work of 
some person well versed in the facts of that part of British histoiy , 
to which he had an easy access, but who supplemented them with 
I traditional details and with dates which were mere guess-work. 
Mr Skene thinks that the work of Nennius was originally written 
in Welsh in the north and was afterwards translated into Latin. 
To this nucleus was added the genealogies of the Saxon king.s 
down to 738. Afterwards some person, called Marc in the Vatican 
manuscript, appended probably about 823 the life of St Germanus 
and the legends of St Patrick, which were subsequently incor- 
porated with the history. Some South Welshman added to the 
oldest manuscript of the history in these countries, about 977, 
a chronicle of events from 444 to 954, in which there are genea- 
logies beginning with Owain, son of Hywel Dda, king of South 
Wales. This chronicle, which is not found in other manuscripts, 
has been made the basis of two later chronicles brought down 
to 1286 and 1288 respectively. It is consequently not the work 
of one author. A learned Irishman named Gilla Coemgin, who 
died in 1072,. translated it into Irish and added many things 
concerning the Irish and the Piets. The Historia Britonum 
is more valuable for the legendary matter which it contains than 
for what may be accepted as history, for it gives us the British 
legends of the colonization of Great Britain and Ireland, the 
exploits of King Arthur and the prophecies of Merlin, which are 
not found elsewhere before the 12th century. The date of the 
book is of the greatest importance to the history of medieval 
romance, and there can be no doubt that it is earlier than the 
Norman Conquest and that the legends themselves are of British 
origin. 

2. The Epic Period, /oo-^jo, — The higher criticism of the 
early poetry of Wales contained in the four ancient manuscripts 
already mentioned has undergone a good many changes since 
their contents first excited the curiosity of English scholars. In 
turn Welshmen, with more zeal than discretion, have displayed an 
amazing charlatanism in the extraordinary theories which they 
put forth, and Englishmen have shown an utmost meanness in 
belittling what is undoubtedly a most valuable monument of the 
past. But now the labours of 2 ^uss and others who have made 
a study of Celtic philology furnish us with much safer canons 
of criticism than existed in 1849, when even a learned Welshman, 
the late Thomas Stephens, who did more than any one else to 
establish the claims of his country to a real literature, doubted 
the authenticity of a large number of the poems said to have been 
written by Taliessin, Aneirin, Myrddin and Llywarch Hen, who 
are supposed to have lived in the 5th century. A great service 
was done to Welsh literature by the publication of the texts of 
those poems from the four ancient manuscripts by W. F. Skene. 
In addition to the text, translations of the poems were furnished 
by Dr Silvan Evans and the Rev. Robert Williams, but the 
translation, though on the whole a very creditiiible work, is full 
of mistakes whi^ few men, writing at that time, could have 
avoided. The publication of the text of the Black Book, with 
notes by Dr Gwenogvtyn Evans, will be of great service towards 
dearing up the mist which envelops this older literature. 

Most of the poems in these four manuscripts are attributed 
to four poets, Aneirin, Ll3rwarch Hen, Taliessin and Myrddin, 
who are said to have lived and written in Cumbria or Y G^ledd, 
where the actors in the events referred to dso lived. The 
greater part of this region enjoyed substantial independence 
down to the end of the 9th century, ' with the exception of the 
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interval from 655, when they were subjected to the kingdom of 
Northumbria by Oswy after the defeat of Cadwallawn and Penda^ 
to the battle of Dunnichen in 686, when Ecfrid, king of North- 
umbria, was defeated. From the 7th to the 9th century Cumbria, 
including under that name all the British territory from the 
Ribble to the Clyde, was the principal theatre of British and 
Saxon conflict. The rise of the dynasty of Maelgwn Gwynedd, 
who, according to Welsh tradition, was a descendant of Cunedda 
Wledig, one of the Piets of the north, brought Wales into close 
connexion with the Cumbrian kingdom, and prepared both North 
and South Wales for the reception of the northern traditions and 
the rise of a true Welsh literature. 

Whether the poets of the north really wrote any of the poems 
which in a modified form have come down to us or not, there 
can be no doubt that a number of lays attributed to them lived 
in popular tradition, and that under the sudden burst of glo^ 
which the deeds of Cadwallawn called forth and which ended in 
the disastrous defeat of 655, a British literature began to spring 
up, and was nourished by the hopes of a future resurrection 
under his son Cadwaladr, whose death was disbelieved in for 
such a long time. These floating lays and traditions gradually 
gathered into North Wales, brought thither by the nobility and 
the bards who fled before advancing hosts of the victorious 
Saxon kings of the north. The heroes of the north became now 
the heroes of Wales, and the sites of the battles they fought 
were identified with places of similar name in Wales and 
England. 

By far the longest and the most famous poem of this series 
is attributed to Aneurin. This spelling of his name is compara- 
Atfmin modem, and in the old manuscripts it is given 

as Aneirin. The later form seems to have been affected 
by the form eurin, “ golden,^’ and to owe the continuation of the 
misspelling to a belief that the poet and Gildas, whose name 
is supposed to be the Latin form of the Old English gylden, 
were one and the same person. This poem, called the Gododin 
(with notes by T. Stephens and published by Prof. Powel for the 
Cymmrodorion Society, London, 1888), is extremely obscure, 
both on account of its vocabulary and its topography and 
allusions. It deals mainly with the men who went to Cat- 
traeth,’^ which is supposed to have been fought between the 
Britons and the Scots under Aedan, king of Dalriada, and the 
pagan Saxons and their British subjects in Devyr (Deira) and 
Bryneich (Bernicia), and the half-pagan Piets of Guotodin, a 
district corresponding to the northern half of the Lothians along 
the Firth of Forth. Critics have attempted with partial success 
to cast some light on its obscurity by supposing that the poem 
as a whole is made up of two parts dealing with two distinct 
battles. This may or may not be, but there is no doubt that 
many of the stanzas of the poem as found in the manuscript 
are not in their proper places, and a critical readjustment of the 
different stanzas and lines would do much towards solving its 
problem. It seems probable, too, that the original nucleus of 
the poem was handed down orally, and recited or sung by the 
bards and minstrels at the courts of different noblemen. It 
thus became the common stock-in-trade of the Welsh rhapsodist, 
and in time the bards, using it as a kind of framework, added to 
it here and there pieces of their own composition formed on the 
original model, especially when the heroes named happened to 
be the traditional forefathers of their patrons, and occasionally 
introduced the names of new heroes and new places as it suited 
their purpose ; and all this seems to have been done in early 
times. Older fragments dealing too with the legendary heroes 
of the Welsh were afterwards incorporated with the poem, and 
some of these fragments undoubtedly preserve the orthographical 
and grammatical forms of the 9th century. So that, on the whole, 
it seems as fruitless to look for a definite record of historical 
events in this poem as it would be to do so in the Homeric 
poems, but like them, though it cannot any longer be regarded 
as a correct and definite account of a particular battle or war, 
it still stands to this day the epic of the warriors of its own 
nation. It matters not whether these heroes fought at far 
Cattriaeth or on some other forgotten field of disaster ; this song 


still reflects, as a true national epic, the sad defeats and the brave 
but desfjerate raBies of the early Welsh. Like the music of the 
Welsh, its dominant note is that of sadness, expressing the 
exultation of battle and the very joy of life in minor notes. To 
a great extent Welsh poets are to this day true and faithful 
disciples of this early master. . 

Many of the poems attributed to Taliessin are undoubtedly 
late. Indeed, both Taliessin and Myrddin,^ the one as 
the mythological chief of all Welsh bards and the other 
as a great magician, seem pre-eminently suited to attract a great 
deal of later Welsh poetry under their aegis ; but the older 
poems attributed to them are worthy of any literature. Some- 
times, as in the verses attributed to Llywarch Hen beginning 
Stafell Cynddylan, an early specimen of poetic grief over departed 
glory, we find that gentle elegiac note which is so common in 
early English poetry. In the Taliessinic poems, the Battle of 
Argoed LLwyvain and others, we have that boldness of portraiture 
which is found in the Gododin, whilst in many a noble line we 
seem to hear again the ravens screaming shrilly over their 
sword-feasts, and the strong strokes of the advancing warriors. 

It was but natural that all the pseudo-prophetic poems, 
written of course after the events which they foretold, should be 
attributed to the chief among seers, Myrddin, or, as 
his name is written in English, Merlin ; so that all the 
poems accredited to him, with the exception perhaps of the 
Avallenau, were not written before the 12th century. 

In most of the poems attributed to Llywarch Hen and in 
some of the Myrddin poems, the verses begin with the same line, 
which, though it has no direct reference to the subject of the 
poem itself, is used as a refrain or catch-word, exactly like the 
refrains employed by Mr Swinburne and others in their ballads. 
These lines generally refer to some natural object or objects, as, 
for instance, “ the snow of the mountain or “ bright are the tops 
of the broom.*^ 

The first period, then, of Welsh literature lies between 700 and 
950. It is in most respects the epic period, the period in which 
poets wrote of great men and their deeds, the legendary and the 
historic heroes of the Cymry, men like Urien Rheged, and heroe.s 
like Hyveidd Hir. Even in the next period the epic note had 
not quite died out. 

3. The Prose Romances and the Poet Princes, iioo-isgo, — It 
will be seen that there is a considerable gap between the first 
and second period of Welsh literature. It must not be supposed, 
however, that nothing was composed or written during these 
years. Indeed, it may well be that some of the poetry attributed 
to the minor bards of the last period was composed between 900 
and 1100, and that some other poetry too was written and lost. 
But there are abundant reasons for believing that Welsh poetry 
was at a very low ebb during those years. The progress of Wales 
as a political unit had suffered a check after the battle of Chester 
in 613. The effects of this defeat were not immediate, as the 
Welsh had still enough of their characteristic hopefulness to 
expect ultimate victory ; we therefore have reasons for believing 
that the Gododin series of poems were still used — or 
perhaps used then for the first time — to spur on “ the 
hawks of war ” to greater efforts. Gradually, however, 
the Angles, hemming them in on all sides from the 
Clyde to the Severn, began to press nearer and nearer ; the Welsh 
at last seem to have lost heart, and no one any longer “ had the 
desire of song.^^ Content with their old epics and their older 
myths, which owe perhaps to these years a darker and more 
sombre tinge, they allowed their song to be hushed. The great 
lords had hardly chosen their final abodes ; the smaller lords 
had all been killed in war and their places tjdcen now by one, 
now by another, so that the warrior prince himself had not the 
leisure, and hardly the inspiration necessary, for song, and the 
bards found but scanty patronage among such a diminished and 
poverty-stricken nobility. The only ordei: that seemed to prosper 
was that of the monks, and we owe them our gratitude for 

^ It is indeed probable that Myrddin is a purely fictitious character, 
whose name has been made up from Caer Fyrddin (sMaridunum)* 
which was certainly not a personal name. 
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preserving the ancient writings and the ancient traditions ; but 
they were simply copyists, diough they had undoubtedly some 
hand in giving the Gododin its final form and in setting in its 
convenient freunework the names of the forefathers of their 
aristocratic abbots. 

In the year 1044 Gruffydd ab Llewelyn conquered H3rwel ab 
Edwin and became king of Wales. By means of his diplomacy 
and his arms he succeeded in stemming the tide of Saxon in- 
vasion that was threatening to overflow even the little remnant 
of land that was left to the Welsh, and his strong rule gave the 
Welsh muse another opportunity. Gruffydd, however, died in 
1063, and was eventually succeeded in 1073 by Trahaem in 
North Wales, and Rhys ab Owen in South Wales. The rule of 
these two princes was destined to be the last period of literary 
inertness in the long interval following the confinement of Wales 
to her inaccessible highlands. 

During these years a man was hiding in Ireland, called 
Gruffydd ab Cynan, a scion of the old branch of Welsh kings. 
In Brittany, too, Rhys ab Tewdwr, a claimant to the throne of 
South Wales, had sought the protection of his Breton kinsmen. 
In 1073 Rhys ab Tewdwr obtained the throne of Rhys ab Owen, 
and, after many years of hard fighting, Gruffydd ab Cynan, 
with the help of Rhys ab Tewdwr, defeated Trahaem at the 
battle of Myrydd Cam in 1081. On the accession of these two 
powerful princes the whole country broke forth into songs of 
praise and jubilation, and the long night was at an end. 

It is important to remember that both Gruffydd and Rhys had 
a direct personal influence on the literary revival of their times. 
Gruffydd ab Cynan while in exile had seen how the Irish Oenach 
was held, and had seen prizes given for poetry and song. We 
have it on the authority of Welsh writers that he reorganized 
the bards and improved the music, and in many other ways gave 
a great and beneficial impulse to Welsh literature. He may 
have brought over some of the later Irish legends which have 
had such a powerful effect on the literature of Wales. 

Rhys ab Tewdwr, too, brought with him from Brittany an 
enthusiasm for the old Celtic tales, and perhaps some of the 
tales themselves which had been by that time forgotten in 
Wales, tales of the Round Table, and Arthur “ begirt with 
British and Armoric knights,” of knightly deeds and magical 
metamorphoses, which were destined to influence profoundly 
all the literatures of the West. We find, therefore, in this period 
that poetry flourished mostly in the North under Gruffydd ab 
Cynan, and prose in the south under Rhys ab Tewdwr, where 
the new enthusiasm for the old Welsh legends resulted in the 

_ History of Britain of Geoffrey of Monmouth, which 
is an expansion of the books attributed to Gildas and 
moatb’ Nennius. It was written in I^tin sometime before 
1147, and is dedicated to Robert, earl of Gloucester, 
the grandson of Rhys ab Tewdwr. In the introductory epistle, 
Geoffrey states that Walter, archdeacon of Oxford, had given him 
a very ancient book in the British tongue, giving an account 
of the kings of Britain from Brutus to Cadwaladr, and that he had 
translated it into Latin at the archdeacon’s request. The book, 
however, is a compilation and not a translation, but the materials 
were probably drawn from British sources. In this history 
Geoffrey asserts that the deeds of Arthur “ were commonly 
related in a pleasing manner.” He was perhaps originally but 
the hero of some popular ballad, or of a forgotten stonza of the 
Gododin, and the importance of his name in the literature of 
the world seems to be due to an accident. We cannot, however, 
in this article consider the Arthurian Legend (^.1^.) as a whole ; 
we must be content with dealing with the most important of the 
romantic tales which are contained in the Red Book of HergesU 
They may be divided into four classes : — 

(i.) Tlie Mabinogi proper, containing (i) PwyU, prince of 
l^et ; (e) Branwen, dai^hter of liyr ; (3) Manawyddan, son 
of Uyr ; (4) Maik, son of ifelthonwy. . 

,^,(ii.) Old British tales referring to Roman times, viz. (i) 
and JJevdys ; (2) The Dream of Macsen Wledic. 

£^.) British Arrirarian tales, viz. (i) Kilhwch bixA Oltven; 
i|i) The Dream of 


(iv.) Later tales of chivalry, viz. (i) The Lady of the Fountain ; 
(2) Peredur, son of Evrawc ; (3) (^aint, son of Erbin, 

The group of four romances in the first class forms a cycle 
of legends and is called in the manuscript Pedeir Keinc y Mabinogi 
— ^the Four Branches of the Mabinogi ; so it is only 
these four tales that can, strictly speaking, be called * 

Mabino^on, In these stories we have tlie relics of 
the ancient Irish mythology of the Tuatha De Danann, some- 
times mixed with later myths. The Caer Sidi, where neither 
disease nor old age affects any one, is the Sid of Irish mythology, 
the residence of the gods of the Acs Side, It is called in one of 
the old poems the prison of Gweir, who no doubt represents 
Gaiar, son of Mananddn MacLir, the Atropos who cut the thread 
of life of Irish mythology. Llyr is the Irish sea-god Lir, and 
was called Uyr Uediaiih, or the half-tongued, implying that he 
spoke a language only partially intelligible to the people of the 
country. Brom, the son of Llyr, is the Irish Bran MacAllait, 
Allait being one of the names of Lir. Manawyddan is clearly 
the Manan^n or Manannan MacLir of Irish mythology. These 
tales contain other characters which may not have been borrowed 
from Irish mythology but which are common to both mytho- 
logies ; for example, Rhiannon, the wife of Pwyll who possessed 
marvellous birds which held warriors spell-bound for eighty 
years by their singing, comes from Annum, or the unseen world, 
and her son Pryderi gives her, on the death of Pwyll, as a wife 
to Mankwyddan. 

Of the second class the first story relates to Lludd, son of Beli 
the Great, son of Manogan, who l^ecame king after his father’s 
death, while his brother Llevelys becomes tog of France and 
shows his brother how to get rid of the three places which 
devastated Britain : — first, a strange race, the Coranians, whose 
knowledge was so great that they heard everything no matter 
how low soever it might be spoken ; second, a shriek which came 
into every house on May eve, caused by the fighting of two 
dragons ; and third, a great giant who carried off all the pro- 
visions of the king’s palace every day. The second tale relates 
how Maxen, emperor of Rome, has a dream while hunting, 
in which he imagines that he visits Britain, and in Caer Seitit 
or Carnarvon secs a beautiful damsel, Helen, whom he ultimately 
finds and marries. Both tales are British in origin and are 
founded on traditions referring to Roman times. 

The most important of these tales are undoubtedly those 
contained in the first class, and the story of Kilhwch and Olwen, 
The form in which they are found in the Red Book of Hergest is, 
as we have already said, comparatively speaking, modem. But 
it is apparent to any one reading these tales that the writers or 
compilers, as Matthew Arnold has suggested, are “ pillaging an 
antiquity, the secret of which they do not fully possess/’ The 
foundations of the tales are the old Celtic traditions of the gods 
and the older heroes, and they clearly show Goidelic influence 
both in the persons they introduce and in their incidents. The 
tales would at first exist only in oral tradition, and after the 
advent of Christianity the characters they contain lost their title 
of divinity and became simply heroes — ^warriors and magicians. 
In time the monks began to write these ancient traditions, 
embellishing them and suppressing no doubt what they con- 
sidered to most objectionable. These then are the tales which 
we now possess — ^the traditional doings of the old heroes as set in 
order by Christian writers. 

The changes which these later copyists wrought in the sub- 
stance of the tales fall into two main divisions. In the first place, 
they attempted to find some connexion between tales or cycles of 
tales which originally had no connexion whatever, and were 
therefore forced to invent new incidents or to intr^uoe other 
mddents from the outside in order to establish this connexion ; 
and secondly, as in the case of the Gododin, the tales were twisted 
and altered to support references to and explanations of names 
known to the writer. So we find in the taie of Math vabMathonwy 
the incident of the pigs is expanded to explain some place- 
names which the writer knew. It is tins also that gives a locd 
inh^t to Ihe tales ; for instance, Dyvet, the land of PwyU, has 
come to beresaxdedasthehomeof Hud a Uedrith, of magic und 
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enchantment. Some places in North Wales^ especially in the 
vicinity of Carnarvon, seem to be well known to the writers, and, 
therefore, to have associated with tliem to all time the glamour 
of the M^inqgion. 

Besides the scholastic efforts of the monks, which in course of 
time so greatly changed these old legends, there was another class 
of men who had no little influence on the form and matter of 
Welsh, and consequently of European, romance. These were the 
Welsh jongleurs — the professional story-tellers, against whom the 
bards proper nursed a deadly hatred because, presumably, their 
tales drew larger audiences and won greater rewards than the 
awdlau of the poets. There is little doubt that this order existed 
in Wales at a very early period, being quite a natural evolution 
of the older poet who sang in comparatively free metres of the 
deeds of the great dead. It is these men who invented the term 
Mabinogi, which is supp>osed to mean a “ tale for young people ; 
but whatever the word may mean, the fact that they were the 
stock-in-trade of the professional story-teller will explain a good 
many of their structural peculiarities. 

Thus there existed two distinct classes of tales, though it is to 
be supposed that the subject matter of both was more or less 
common ; there are, in the first place, the “ four branches * ’ and 
the tales of the second class, and, secondly, tales like those of the 
third class. With the exception of the Irish influence, which we 
have already referred to, and some later additions from early 
continental romance in the third class, we may take it that these 
three classes are of purely British origin. The pedair cainc are 
the old tales which were first committed to writing at an early 
period before the influence of the Armoric Arthur began to be 
felt, that is to say, about the beginning of the reign of Rhys ab 
Tewdwr in 1073. The other tales, that is those we have put in 
the third class, remained for a much longer time unwritten and 
were not set in writing before the early Arthur of Armoric and 
British romance had been evolved. This will account for the 
fact that Arthur is not mentioned in the first class of tales, and 
that in the third class he is simply a British Arthur. The third 
class is, therefore, in a sense later than the first and second, but its 
materials are as old as the oldest of the Mabinogion proper, and 
they show the influence of Irish mythology to the same extent. 
In the first class Irish names like Pefuirdim, which have not been 
assimilated, show conclusively that the tale is a written one, 
while the eloquence of the descriptions in Kilhwch ac Olwen seem 
to point to the fact that it was up to a late period a spoken tale. 
Other such tales tliere were once, but they have now been lost. 

The romances of the fourth class do not claim much notice. 
They are mostly imitations or translations of Norman French 
originals, and they belong to the history of European chivalry 
ra^r than to the history of Welsh literature. 

As literature the Mabinogion may rank among the world’s 
classics. We cannot here point out their beauties, but it will be 
sufficient to notice that the unknown writer who gave them their 
final form was a true artist in every sense of the word. In 
Branwen ve/ch Lyr, for instance, the whole setting of the story is 
that of a great tragedy, a tragedy neither Hellenic nor Shake- 
spearean, but the strong and ruthless tragedy of the Celts, — the 
tra^dy of nature among unnatural surroundings, the tragedy 
which in our times Mr Thomas Hardy has so successfully 
developed. In this tale, Branwen is introduced as the sister of 
Manawyddan, the king of all Britain, and as the '' fairest maid 
in the world.” But as the tragedy deepens we read how this 
woman, dowered with beauty and goodness and nobility of 
lineage, is simply used as a pawn in a political game, and the full 
force of the tragedy falls on her own undeserving head. She is 
subjected to all kinds of indignities in her husband’s court in 
Ireland, but throughout all her severe trials she preserves the 
cold and detached haughtiness which characterizes the full- 
bosomed heroines of the northern sagas ; and, in the end, when 
her lurother has delivered her and punished the Irish, and when 
she has safely reached the shores of her own Mon, she raises her 
eyes and beholds the two islands, Britain and Ireland. Ah God ! ’ 
said She, * is it well that two islands have been made desolate for 
rhy sake?’ And she gave a deep groan and died.”. So was her 


tragedy consummated, and the writer, with a superb tragic 
touch, mentions the very sh^e of the grave in which they Wt 
her on the bank of the ^^w in Mon. 

One of the earliest poets of this period whose productions we 
can be certain of is Meilir, basd of Trahaern, whom Gruffydd ab 
Cynan defeated at the battle of Cam, and afterwards of the 
conqueror Gruffydd himself. His best piece is the Death-bed of 
the Bard, a semi-religious poem which is distinguished by the 
structure of the verse, poetic feeling and religious thought. 
Meilir was the head of a family of bards ; his son was Gwalchmai, 
one of the best Welsh poets ; the latter had two sons, Einion and 
Meilir, some of whose poetry has reached us. In Gorhoffedd 
GuHilchmai, Gwalchmai’s Delight, there is an appreciation of the 
charms of nature, medieval parallels to which are only to be found 
in Ireland. His Anvyrain i Owain is an ode of considerable 
beauty and full of vigour in praise of Owain Gwynedd, king of 
North Wales, on account of his victory of Tal y Moclvre, part of 
which has been translated by Gray under the name of “ The 
Triumphs of Owen.” Kynddelw, who lived in the second half of 
the 12th century, was a contemj)orary of Gwalchmai, and wrote 
on a great number of subjects including religious ones ; indeed 
some of his eulogies have a kind of religious prelude. He had a 
command of words and much skill in versification, but he is 
pleonastic and fond of complicated metres and of ending his lines 
with the same syllable. 

Among the other poets of the second half of the 12th century 
may be mentioned Owain Kyveiliog and Howel ab Owain 
Gwynedd. The first named was prince of Powys, and was 
distinguished also as a soldier. The H trios, or drinking-horn, is 
a long poem where the prince represents himself as carousing 
in his hall after a fight; bidding his cup-bearer fill his great 
drinking-horn, he orders him to present it in turn to each of the 
assembled warriors. As the horn passes from hand to hand he 
eulogizes each in a verse beginning Diwallaw di venesir, “ Fill, 
cup-bearer.” Having thus praised the deeds of two warriors, 
Tudyr and Moreiddig, he turns round to challenge them, but 
suddenly recollecting that they had fallen in the fray, and 
listening, as it were, to their dying groans, he bursts into a 
broken lamentation for their loss. The second was also a 
prince ; he was the eldest of the many sons of Owain Gwynedd, 
and ruled for two years after his father until he fell in a battle 
between himself and his step)-brother Dafydd. He was a young 
man of conspicuous merit, and one of the most charming pods 
of Wales, his poems being especially free from the conceits, 
trivial commonplaces, and complicated metres of the professional 
bards, while full of a gay humour, a love of nature and a delicate 
appreciation of women. The Welsh poets went on circuit like 
their Irish brethren, staying in each place according as hospitality 
was extended to them. When departing, a bard was expected 
to leave a sample of his versification behind him. In this way 
many manuscripts came to be written, as we find them in different 
liands. Llywarch ab Llywelyn has left us one of those departing 
eulogies addressed ttt^hys Gryg, prince of South Wales, which 
affords a favourablffiiycimen of his style. 

The following are a few of the poets of the 13th century 
whose poems are still extant. Davydd Benvras was the author 
of a poem in praise of Llywelyn ab lorwerth ; his 
works, though not so verbose or trite as bardic poems 
of this class usually are, do not rise much above the 
Iwdic level, and are full of alliteration. Elidir Sais 
was, as his name implies, able to speak the English lan^age, 
and wrote chiefly religious poetry. Einiawn ab Gwgawn is ^ 
author of an extant addre^to Llywelyn ab lorwerth of con- 
siderable merit. Phylip WjM^d, or Philip the poet, was house- 
hold bard to Rhys Gryg (Bh^^s the hoarse), lord of South Wales. 
One of his pieces, an apology to Rhys Gryg, is a striking example 
of the fulsome epithets a household bard was expected to bestow 
upon his patron, and of the privileged domesticity in which the 
bards lived, which, as in Ireland, must have been fatal to genius. 
Prydydd Bychan, the Little Poet, was a South Wales bard 
whose extant work consists of short poems all addressed to his 
own princes. The chief feature of bis Englynion is the use of a 
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kind of assonance in which in some cases the final vowels agreed 
alternately in each quatrain, and in others each line ended in a 
different vowel, in both cases with alliteration and consonance 
of final consonants or full rhyme. Llygad Gw’r is known by an 
ode in five parts to Llywelyn ab Gruffydd, written about the 
year 1270, which is a good type of the conventional flattery of a 
family bard. Howel Voel, who was of Irish extraction, 
possessed some poetical merit ; his remonstrance to Llywelyn 
against the imprisonment of his brother Owain is a pleasing 
variety upon the conventional eulogy. It has many lines 
beginning with the same word, e,g. man. The poems of 
Bleddyn Vardd, or Bleddyn the Bard, which have come down 
to us are all short eulogies and elegies. One of the latter on 
Llywelyn ab Gruffydd is a good example of the elaborate and 
artificial nature of Welsh versification. 

The most illustrious name among the poets of this century is 
Gruffydd ab yr Ynad Coch, “ Gruffydd, son of the Red Justice,’* 
who wrote many religious poems of great merit. His greatest 
work, however, is the elegy to Llywelyn ab Gruffydd, the last 
prince of Wales. It is easily first among all the elegies written 
in the Welsh language. We do not find in it that artificial grief 
which is loo evident in the Mamnadau of the Welsh poets ; it 
re-echocs an intense personal grief, and throughout the whole 
piece the poet feels that he stands at the end of all things, — ^the 
end of his own ideals, the extinction of all Cymric hopes. So 
poignant is his grief, and in so universal a manner does the 
catastrophe of Llywelyn’s death present itself to him, that he 
imagines that all the natural features of the Welsh fatherland 
know that the last great Welshman is dead ; the winds howl 
over the mountains, the rain-clouds gather thick, the waves rage 
with grief against the Welsh coasts, and far away on the hills 
the giant oak-trees beat against each other in the fury' of their 
passion. Sadly, in this manner, closes the second period of 
Welsh literature. 

4. The Golden Age of the Cywydd, 1340--1440. — Just as, after 
the loss of the North, the Welsh muse was hushed, so after the 
final subjugation of Wales in 1282, hardly a note was heard for 
many a long year. The ancient patrons of literature were dead, 
and the countiy'' had not yet settled down to the steady rule of 
iilngland. Indeed, the conquest of Wales effectively put an end 
to the older Welsh poetry of that type which we noticed in the 
last period. These older bards were without exception subjects 
of the princes of North Wales, where the old heroic poetry was 
still popular, and when the power of these princes came to an 
end the old poetry too ceased. When the Welsh muse emerges 
again from the darkness of this interval she is no longer of the 
North ; the new poets are drawn from the Welshmen of the 
South, a land which had practically ceased to be a part of an 
independent Wales shortly after the Norman conquest of 
England. We find, too, that the poetry which poured forth 
from the Welsh bards of the south is of an altogether different 
type ; it is modern in all its essentials, in diction, in language, 
and, comparatively speaking, in sentime»ij®»Indeed, there is an 
infinitely greater difference between Dd>^d ab Gwilym and 
Gruffydd ab yr Ynad Coch than there is between him and any 
poet writing in the alliterative metres in the 19th century. So 
that we must suppose that at the time when the poets of North 
Wales still sang of war and mead-drinking in a style and diction 
that was an inheritance from the times of the Gododin, the poets 
of the South, unharassed by wars, were developing a new poetry 
of their own, a poetry that had relinquished for ever the Old 
Welsh models and was at last in line with the great poetical 
movements of Europe. And, judging from the fact that the 
jparliest of these poets whose works J*i^cessible to us are in the 
'ftiftxfcenith of their poetical development, we must believe that 
their work is the consummation of a period, that is to say, that 
they must have had a long line of predecessors whose works 
lost during the period intervening between the loss of Welsh 

t pendence and the rise of Dafydd ab Gwilym. These men 
we have already said, in South Wales, a country which 
t^dklunder the rule of the Norman lords, who, with the lapse 
of yeiMulnd the rise of new systems, were fast booming Welsh. 


It is no wonder, then, that the poets who wrote under their 
patronage should show unmistakable traces of Norman influence. 
Most of the barbns still spoke French, and it was only natural 
that they should be well versed in French poetry. The poets- 
followed the lead of their patrons, and their work was modelled 
to a very great extent on French and Proven9al poetry. Nor 
does this account altogether for the wonderful similarity between 
Welsh cywyddau and other poems of this period and the French 
lays ; we must remember that the Welsh poets lived under 
conditions similar to those under which the troubadours and the 
trouv^res lived, and it was natural that the same environments 
should produce the same kind of work. The Proven9al alba and 
the French auhey the serenade and other forms, became well 
known in South Wales and were of course read by the Welsh 
poets. We find continual references in the poets to “ books of 
love ” under the name of llyfr Ofydd, or the book of Ovid,’’ 
and a reference in one of Dafydd ab Gwilym’s poems shows con- 
clusively that one particular llyfr Ofydd was a work of the French 
poet Chrestien de Troyes. Indeed, one of the commonest names 
among the poets of this period — the llaiai,'^ or love-messenger- 
may be a Romance word borrowed through the Norman-French 
from the Italian Galeoito, originally the name of the book of the 
loves of Galahaad, but afterwards the ordinary word for a go- 
between. This book of Galeotto, by the way, was the book 
which taught Paolo and Francesca da Rimini, in Dante’s Divina 
Cotnmedia, the tragic secret of love. 

Another movement also was favourable to the rise of the new 
Welsh poetry. The iron hand of the church, which had been 
the censor of poetry for so many centuries, was slowly relaxing 
its grasp, and the men who a few years before would have sung 
religious hymns to the Virgin, now laid their tributes at the feet 
of divine womanhood as they saw it in the Welsh maidens and 
matrons living among them. The pale queen of heaven no longer 
held hearts captive ; they had transferred their allegiance to the 

brow that was as the snow of yesternight,” and ” the cheeks 
that were like the passion-flower.” The lolo MSS. assert that 
some time between January 1327 and November 1330 there were 
held, under the patronage of Ivor Hael, Dafydd ab Gwilym’s 
patron, and others, the three Eisteddfodau Dadeni, or the 
Eisteddfods of the Revival of the Muse, to reorganize the bards, 
and to set in order all matters pertaining to Welsh poetry. The 
most important bards who are reported as present at some or all 
of these meetings were Dafydd ab Gwilym, Sion Cent, Rhys 
Goch of Eryri, and lolo Goch. It is now, however, generally 
agreed that this account is a fabrication and that the date of 
all the poets is later, 

Dafydd ab Gwilym is certainly the most distinguished of all 
the Welsh poets, and were it not for the absolute impossibility 
of adequately translating his cywyddau he would rank 
amongst the greatest poets of medieval times. By 
far the greater part of his poetry is written in the 
metre called cywydd, with heptasyllabic lines rhyming in couplets. 
It was he who imparted so much lustre to this metre that it 
became the vehicle of all' the most important poetry from his 
time to the 19th century, and he is generally referred to by his 
contemporaries as the special poet of the cywydd — Dafydd 
gywydd gwin, ” Dafydd of the wine-sweet cywydd.” Most of his 
poems deal with love in the spirit of the medieval writers of 
France and of Provence, but with this very important difference, 
that the French writers must base their reputation on their 
treatment of love as a theme, whereas Dafydd’s claim to fame is 
based on his treatment of nature and of out-door life. In many 
cases, indeed, love is only a conventional peg whereon he may 
hang his observations on nature, and Welsh literature may 
claim the distinction of having had its Wordsworth in the 14th 
century. His treatment of nature is not merely realistic and 
objective, it has a certain quaint and elusive symbolism and a 
subjectiveness which come as a revelation to those who are 
acquainted with the medieval poetry of other nations. Many 

* Another derivation of this word is from Had, “ profit” -h hat, a 
suffix denoting the agent. Others derive it from or connect it with 
the Irish slad-. 
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of the poems attributed to him are undoubtedly the work of 
later h^ds, but even after making all possible deductions^ 
there is still an infinite variety among wliat remains, ranging 
as his poems do from a sturdy denunciation of monkish fraudu- 
lence to the most delicate and pathetic recollections of departed 
joys. He has, besides, considerable importance as a teacher, as 
when, for instance, he invites the nun “ to leave her watercress 
and paternosters of Romish monks,” and to come with him 

to the cathedral of the birch to listen to the cuckoo’s sermons,” 
for, “ were it not an equally worthy deed to save his (Dafydd’s) 
soul in the birch-grove as to do so by following the ritual of Rome 
and St James of Compostella ” ? Even in his old age, when he 
is beginning to repent of his rash and merry youth, nature has 
not deserted him, — the very tree under which in the old days 
he used to meet his sweetheart has become l>ent and withered 
in sympathy with him. Though Dafydd yields not the palm 
to any poet of his class throughout the world, and though his 
influence is still a potent factor in the literature of Wales, we are 
certain of hardly a single fact about his life. He flourished 
between 1340 and 1390. His works were published in London 
in 1789. This edition was reprinted by Ffoulkes of Liverpool 
in 1870. See L. C. Stem, Zeitschr. /. celt. Phil vol. vii. 

Sion Cent was chaplain to the Scudamores of Kentchurch in 
Herefordshire, and though, therefore, in orders, was a most 
1)itter opponent of the pretentious and the evil life of the monks 
of his time. All his writings show signs of the influence of the 
moralists of the middle ages, and treat of religious or of moral 
subjects. His poetry is strong and austere, interfused here and 
there with the most biting satire. He died about 1400. Like 
many of his contemporaries, Dunbar, Villon, Menot and Manrique, 
his dominant note is that of sadness and regret. 

Rhys Goch Eryri had a sprightly muse which deals with 
fanciful subjects. His themes are often similar to those of 
Dafydd ab Gwilym, but whereas the subject of Dafydd’s muse 
was nature and his treatment univensal, Rhys Goch’s are 
simply natural objects which he treats in a vigorous but narrow 
and cold manner. 

lolo Goch, that is, lorwerth the Red, deserves a special 
mention as the poet who voiced the aspirations of a new Wales 
when Owen Glyndwr began to rise into power, and it is to one 
of his poems that we owe a most minute description of Sycharth, 
Owen Glyndwr’s home. His poetry is slightly more archaic in 
diction than that of his contemporaries, as his subject — war and 
the glory of Welsh heroes — belonged more properly to the age 
before his own. In one very striking cywydd composed after 
Glyndwr’s downfall, he calls upon this hero to come again and 
claim his own, and addresses himself fancifully to all the countries 
of the world where his hero may be in hiding. He died after 
1405, and, if the dates generally given for his birth be even 
approximately correct, he must have lived to a prodigious age 
(cf. Gweiihiau lolo Goch, by Charles Ashton, London, 1896). 

Rhys Goch ap Rhiccert claims to be named with Dafydd ab 
Gwilym as a writer of lyrics in praise of beautiful women. He 
has one advantage, however, over his more famous contemporary 
in the variety of his metres. The musical lilt and the delicate 
workmanship of his poems, with their recurring refrain, give him 
a unique position among his medieval contemporaries as the 
first purely lyrical poet. His floreat is probably a little later 
than that of Dafydd ab Gwilym, for we must not be misled by 
the late orthography of his poems. 

Dafydd Nanmor is chiefly famous for two exquisite cywyddau, 
Cywydd Marwnad Merck, or Elegy of a Maiden, and Cywydd i 
wallt Uio, or Cywydd to Llio’s Hair. In both these poems he 
shows elegance rather than depth, and a fancy as bold as that 
of his great master Dafydd. In the first of these cywyddau his 
grief is so great that he wishes that he were but the shroud 
arotmd his dead sweetheart, and, in the second, Llto Rhydderch’s 
golden hair over her white brow is compared to the refulgence of 
lightning over the fine snow. He is supposed to be a younger 
contemporary of Rhys Goch Eryri, but there are many facts to 
warrant a supposition that he lived much later, even as late 
as 1490. 
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Llywelyn Goch ap Meurig Hen deserves to be mentioned as the 
author of the famous Marwnad IJeucu LLwyd, an elegy which is 
far more convincing in its sincerity than Dafydd Nanmpr’.s 
cywydd. Few of his compositions are extant, but the one 
already mentioned is sufficient to place him in the first rank of 
the poets of the period. He lived approximately from 1330 
to 1390. 

The other poets of this period who deserve some mention 
are Dafydd Ddu o Hiraddug, who wrote poems on religious 
subjects, and who is supposed to have translated part of the 
Offuium Beatae Mariae into Welsh ; Gruffydd Grug, between 
whom and Dafydd ab Gwilym a most fierce poetic quarrel raged, 
hut who is the author of a beautiful elegy on his opponent ; 
Gruffydd Llwyd ab Dafydd, who was the poet of Owen Glyndwr, 
and whose cywydd in praise of his patron is one of the best of 
that type ; Hywel Swrdwal and Gwilym ab leuan Hen. 

5. The Stiver Age of the Cywydd^ 1440-1^50 . — The insurrection 
of Owen Glyndwr, though originally the result of a private 
quarrel, was the general revolt of a nation against the con- 
querors whom it hated, and the English king knew well enough 
that the discontent with his rule was fanned by the older and 
more national Welsh institutions, and by none more than b}' 
the system of wandering bards. The conditions which had given 
rise to this system were fast dying out, but the noblemen, who 
fortunately were still intensely Welsh, were loth to give up their 
family bards, and the bards themselves, never a too industrious 
class, were too glad of their freedom and easy life to turn to more 
profitable work. We find, therefore, that a law was passed in 
1403, the fourth year of Henry IV. ’s reign, prohibiting bards 
“ and other vagrants ” from exercising their profession in 
Gwynedd or North Wales. This law, however, like its pre- 
decessor in the reign of Edward L, failed utterly in its purpose. 
By prohibiting the Welsh noblemen from giving their patronage 
to the bards, and, therefore, from distinguishing between the real 
bards and the mendicant rhymesters, this law took away the 
only safeguard against the latter class, with the result that by 
about 1450 they had become a pest to the country. About 
that time there flourished a poet called Llawdden, who, noticing 
the very unsatisfactory state of poetry in Wales, induced his 
kinsman, Gruffydd ab Nicolas, a nobleman living in Y Dre- 
newydd (Newtown), to petition Henry VI. for permission to hold 
an eisteddfod similar in purpose to the three Eisteddfodau 
Dadeni of the last period. This famous eisteddfod 
was held at Caerfyrddin (Carmarthen) in 1451, and ® 

shortly before the actual eisteddfod was held a 
” statute ” was drawn up under the direction of Llawdden, 
regulating the different orders of bards and musicians and setting 
in order the cynghaneddton a mesurau, the different kinds ot 
alliterative verse to be presented to the assembled bards at the 
meeting. Among those present at that eisteddfod the most 
distinguished was Dafydd ab Edmwnd, who then made famous 
the dictum that the purpose of an eisteddfod was “ to bring to 
mind the past, to cony der the present, and to deliberate about the 
future.” He, therefore, proposed emendations in “ the rules of 
Welsh verse,” making them more strict, so as to keep the un- 
learned rhymesters from the privileged bardic class. This 
measure h^ a most important effect on Welsh literature. It 
effectively put an end to the charming spontaneity which 
distinguishes the poetry of Dafydd ab Gwilym and his con- 
temporaries, and by introducing an arbitrary set of rules 
gave an artificial tone to almost all the poetry of the next two 
hundred years. It had, indeed, exactly the same retarding effect 
on Welsh poetry as the Unities had on the French drama. So 
that, whereas the poems of Dafydd ab Gwilym, though written 
in the difficult alliterative metres, are nearly all light and have 
a sweet lyrical re-echo, the poetry of Dafydd ab Edmwnd and 
his successors is often heavy and nearly always artificial. After 
making, however, all these deductions, it is a debatable point 
whether the hard and fast rules which now regulated Welsh 
poetry did not eventually justify their existence. They have 
helped, by inciting to carefulness, to keep the idiom and the 
language pure and undefiled, and to this day style in Welsh 
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poetry is not necessahly a striving after the uncommon as it 
too often is m English. 

There are some poets included in this period who belong more 
properly to the last, but even these show signs of the attempt at 
correctness and distinction which was supplanting the old 
simplicity. leuan ap Rhydderch ab leuan Llwyd, who is 
supposed to be a brother of the Llio Rhydderch of Dafydd 
Nanmor’s poem, is the author of some cywyddau and other 
poems addressed to the Virgin, the structure of which shows 
great skill accompanied by force and clearness. He flourished 
about 1425. Dafydd ab Meredydd ap Tudur, who flourished 
about 1420, is the author of a cywydd “ to Our Saviour.” 
About the same time lived Rhys Nanmor, leuan Gethin ab 
leuan, and leuan Llwyd ab Gwilym. Among the earliest of the 
poets who belong properly to this period is Meredydd ap Rhys, 
whose cywyddau are a fair specimen of the generality of poems 
written in these years. Among the most famous of his works 
is a cywydd ** begging for a fishing-net,” and another giving 
thanks for the same. We shall find that many of his con- 
temporaries were able to write long and interesting poems on 
such seemingly dry and uninteresting subjects, but it is vain 
to look for anything beyond good verse in such compositions. 
Of poetiy, as generally understood, there is none. 

The commanding figure in this period is, of course, Dafydd 
ab Edmwnd, who was a disciple of Meredydd ap Rhys. He 
bears somewhat the same relation to his contemporaries 
BSmwad. ^ Dafydd ab Gwilym does to his, and to strain an 
analogy, we might say that as Dr}’^den was to Milton, 
so Dafydd ab Edmwnd was to Dafydd ab Gwilym. He was 
regarded by his contemporaries as the greatest poet that North 
Wales had ever produced, and some would set him up as a rival 
even to Dafydd ab Gwilym himself. He would probably 
have produced much greater poetry had he understood that the 
cywydd and the other metres were strait and shackled enough 
without the cymeriadau and other devices which he introduced, 
or at least sanctioned and made popular. He begins many of 
his cywyddau and odes with the same letter ; he is the chief 
among Welsh formalists, but in spite of his self-imposed restric- 
tions he is a great poet also. His most famous poems are three 
Cywyddau Merck or ‘‘ Poems to a Lady,” and his Cywydd i Wallt 
Merck, “ cywydd to a lady’s hair.” He is the author of the 
lines already quoted ; ” thy brow,” he sings, is as the snow of 
yesternight, and thy cheeks like a shower of roses.” He died 
about 1480. Dafydd ab Edmwnd’s disciples were Gutyn Owain 
and Tudur Aled, who was also his nephew. Gutyn Owain lived 
between 1420 and 1500, and was one of the men appointed by 
the king’s commissioners to trace, or perhaps to manu- 
facture, the Welsh pedigree of Henry VII. He belonged entirely 
to the school inaugurated by Dafydd ab Edmwnd, and though 
he was by no means wanting in imagination, the highest distinc- 
tion of his verse is its intricacy of form and very often the 
felicity of his coifplets. 

Just as the rise of Owen Glyndwr in the beginning of the 
century had given a new impulse and a new interest to poetiy, 
so in 1485, when Heniy VH. — the “ little bull ” as he is called 
by the poets — ascended the throne of England, a particular kind 
of poetiy called brud, half history and half prophecy, became 
popular, and we have in the manuscripts much writing of this 
description, a good deal of it worthless as poetiy. Occasionally, 
however, some of these “ bruts ” may claim to be called poetry, 
especially the compositions of Robin Ddu o Fon, who wrote 
poems in praise of the Tudors and hailed them as the deliverers 
of the nation, even before Henry VII. had landed in England, 
and Dafydd Llwyd ab Llywelyn, whose works deserve to be 
much better known than they are at present. One of the best 
cywyddau among his works is the ** Address to the Raven,” to 
whom he promises a right royal feast when the hero whom all 
Wales is expecting has met his royal enemy. Tudur Aled, too, 
was a zealous partisan of Henry VII. and wrote many cywyddau 
in prwse of Sir Rhys ap Thomas, the great champion of Henry’s 
cause in South Wales. He is also famous as having supplemented 
and made a new recension of Dafydd ab Edmwnd’s rules of 
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poetry in the eisteddfod held at Caerwys in 1524. Tudur Aled 
has always been more widely known in Wales than almost any 
other of the earlier poets except Dafydd ab Gwilym. This is 
perhaps due to the quotability and sententiousness of his couplets. 
There is a certain refreshing dryness about his poetry which 
partly makes up for his want of imagination. One of the most 
interesting poets of this century is I^wis Glyn Cothi, who lived 
between 1410 and 1490. During the Wars of the Roses he was 
a zealous Lancastrian, and his bitterest enemies were the men 
of Chester, who had treated him scurvily while he was there in 
hiding, and his awdl, .satirizing the men of that city, is one of the 
most vigorous compositions in the language. Indeed, among 
so many cywyddau of this period in conventional prai.se of 
different patrons, it is most refreshing to find such an outburst 
of sincere personal feeling, boldly and fiercely expressed. He 
wrote an aivdl also rejoicing in the victory of Henry VII. Most 
of his work, however, consists of cywyddau mawl — prai.se of 
patrons — containing weary and unpoetical pedigrees. Gruffydd 
Hiraethog, who flourished about 1540, was a disciple of Tudur 
Aled. A fierce poetical dispute raged between him and Sion 
Brwynog of Anglesey, who was a contemporary of his. Alx)ut 
this time there were many poets in Wales who were imitators 
of Dafydd ab Gwilym, and who did not follow implicitly the 
lead of Dafydd ab Edmwnd, like those whom we have mentioned. 
Much of their poetry is feeble, but Bedo Brwynllysg especially 
stands out from among the rest, and his poetry, though highly 
imitative and often over fanciful, is of a much higher order than 
the genealogical poems of Lewis Glyn Cothi and others. In the 
same way the only poem of any merit of leuan Dcnlwyn printed 
in the Gorchestion is v-ritten in this imitative strain. Other poets 
of the middle of this period are Deio ap leuan Du, lorwerth 
Fynglwyd, Lewys Morganwg, leuan Brydydd Hir, and Tudur 
Penllyn, who wrote a superb cywydd to Dafydd ab Siencyn, the 
outlaw. 

Towards the end of the period we begin to breathe a literary 
atmosphere that is gradually but surely changing, — it is th<‘ 
change from the misty Wales of Roman Catholic times to the 
modem Wales after the Reformation. The poetical incoherencies 
of the old metres and the tricks of fancy of the old stylists 
occasionally form a somewhat incongruous dress for the thoughts 
of later poets. The old spirit and the glamour were gradually 
wearing away, only to be momentarily revived in tl^e poetry 
of Goronwy Owen, nearly two centuries later. Two or three 
figures, indeed, stand out prominently during these years, 
among whom are some of the bards ordained penceirddiaid 
(master-poets) in the second Caerwys Eisteddfod held in 1568, 
viz. William Llyn, William Cynwal, Sion Tudur, and Sion 
Phylip. William Llyn (i53o?~i58o) was a pupil of Gruffydd 
Hiraethog. His complicated awdlau are marvels of ingenuity, 
but many of them are on that very account almo.st unintelligible. 
He was, however, a complete master of the cywydd, in which 
he sometimes displays a sense of style and a sweetness of imagery^ 
allied to a melodiousness of language unequalled by the other 
poets of the period. His best-known work is the famous marwnad 
to his master, Gruffydd Hiraethog. Sion Tudur (d. 1602), also a 
disciple of G. Hiraethog, was connected in some capacity or other 
with the cathedral at St Asaph. He is a realist, and delights in 
giving vivid word pictures in a less fanciful strain than his pre- 
decessors. Sion Phylip (1543-1620) wrote a famous marwnad 
to his father and a cywydd “ to a sea-gull,” which is a superb 
piece of nature-painting in the style of Dafydd ab Gwilym. 
While dealing with this second Eisteddfod at Caerwys, we may 
note that Simwnt Fychan’s “ Laws of Poetry ” were accepted 
at this festival. 

Two poets of this period, whom an English writer describes 
as the two filthy Welshmen who first smoked publicly in the 
streets,” were captains in Queen Elizabeth’s navy, viz. Thomas 
Prys (d. 1634) of Plas lolyn, and William Myddleton (1556- 
1621), called in Welsh Gwilym Canoldref. The former wrote, 
among other things, humorous cywyddau descriptive of life in 
Londqn and in the English navy of those days, in a style which 
was afterwards attempted by Lewys Morys. The work of 
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Myddleton, by which he is best known^ is his translation of the 
Psalms (1603) into Welsh eywydd metre, a difficult and profitiess 
experiment. 

With Edmwnd Prys (1541-1624), the famous archdeacon of 
Merioneth, we come to distinctly modern times. He is hardly 
a great poet, if we judge him by the canons which are now 
popular. His gift was a gift of terse and biting statement, and 
his cywyddau on the whole have more of literary than of poetical 
merit. He was a man of vast learning, and his works are full 
of scholastic and often difficult allusions. His most famous 
cywyddau are those written in the literary quarrel between him 
and Wiliam Cynwal. Wiliam Cynwal,” says Goronwy Owen, 
“ though the greater poet, was like a man fighting with bare fists 
against complete armour,*' and it may be freely granted that in 
this, the most famous quarrel in Welsh literature, the palm of 
victory rested with the contentious old ecclesiastic. We shall 
deal with the rest of Edmwnd Prys’s literary work in the section 
on the rise of popular poetry. 

Here the age of the eywydd and the awdl, as the chief forms of 
verse, ends. Tbey appear again in the succeeding centuries, but 
as aliens among a nation that no longer paid them homage. 
The distinctly Welsh fashion in song was dying out. 

6. Prosfy — One of the most striking features of 

Welsh literature is the almost entire absence of prose between 
1300 and 1550. The genius of the people has always been an 
eminently poetical and imaginative one, and the history of 
Wales, politically and socially, has always been a fitter subject 
for poetry than for prose. During this period, Wales enjoyed a 
rest from propagandists and revolutionaries which has seldom 
been the happy lot of any other nation — they lay content with 
their own old traditions, acquiescing proudly in their separation 
from the other nations of Europe, and in their aloofness from all 
the movements which shook England and the continent during 
those years. Dynasties came and went, one religion ousted 
another religion, a new learning exposed the absurdities of the 
old, but the Welsh, among their hills, knew nothing of it ; and 
when new ideas began to brood over the consciousness of the 
nation, they never got beyond the stage of providing new subjects 
for cytvyddau. The Peasant Revolt, for instance, had but little 
effect on Welsh history, its most important contribution to the 
heritage of the nation being lolo Goch’s superb Cywydd to the 
labourer.** Even the Reformation, which helped to change the 
whole fabric of English literature, had little effect on that of 
Wales, and the age of the eywydd dragged out wearily its last 
years without experiencing the slightest quickening from the 
great movement which was remaking Europe, Hardly a prophet 
or reactionary raised his voice in defence or condemnation, and 
the Welsh went on serenely making and reading poetry. The two 
political movements in which Wales was really interested, the 
revolt of Glyndi^ and the accession of Henry VII., paid their 
tribute to its poetry alone, and both enterprises had sufficient of 
romance in them to repel the historian and to capture the poet. 
Naturally, therefore, we have no prose in this period, be<kuse 
there was no cause strong enough to produce it. What prose 
the nation required they found in the tales of rontance, in the 
legends of Arthur and Charlemagne and the Grail, and, as for 
p^igrees and history, were they not written in the cywyddau of 
the poets ? 

The little prose that was produced during this period (1300- 
1550) of an extraordinary kind. It was simply an exercise 
in long sentences and in curiously built compounds^ and therefore 
more nearly allied to poetp^. It generally took the form of dewis^ 
bethau, a list of the choice things *’ of such and such a person, 
or of the later triads {trioedd), which, starting from an ancient 
nucleus, gradually grew till, at the present day, Wales has a 
gnomic literature out of all proportion to the rest of its prose. 
Modem Welsh prewe, however, is only very indirectly connected 
with these com^sitions. It is almost altogether a prochxct of the 
Biblical literature which l^an to appear after the Reformation, 
and we shall proceed to give here the main facts and dates in its 
development. The first Welsh book was printed in 1546. It 
consisted of extracts in Welsh from the Bible and the Prayer 


Book, and a calendar. The author was Sir John Prys 502- 
5555); .The most important name in the early part of this p^od 
is William Salesbury (1520 ?-i6oo ?). His chief books were, 
A Dietianary in Englyshe and Welshe (printed in 1547, and pub* 
lished in facsimile reprint by the Cymmrodorion Society), 
Kynniver Llitk a Ban (1551), the Prayer Book in Welsh (1567), 
and the most important of all bis works, the translation of the 
New Testament (1567). It is difficult to form any estimate, at 
this distance of time, of the impetus which William Salesbury 
gave to Welsh prose, but it must be regretfully admitted that his 
great work was marred by many defects. He had a theory that 
j Welsh ought to be written as much like Latin as possible, and 
[ the result is that his langii^ is very poor Welsh, both in spelling 
and idiom ; it is an artificial dialect. It is a striking testimony, 
however, to his influence that many of the constructions and 
words which he manufactured are found to this day in correct 
literary Welsh. 

In 1567 was published a Welsh Grammar by Dr Gruffydd 
Roberts, a Roman Catholic priest living at Milan (reprinted in 
facsimile, Paris, 1883), and in 1583, under the direction of Dr 
Rhosier Smyth, his Drych Cristionogawl was published at Rouen. 
Many other important Welsh books were produced during these 
years, but the work which may be regarded as having the 
greatest influence on the subsequent literature of Wales was the 
translation of the Welsh Bible (1588) by Dr William Morgan 
(1547 ?-i6o 4), bishop of Llandaff, and afterwards of St Asaph. 
The Authorized Version (1620) now in use is a revision of this 
work by Dr Richard Parry, bishop of St Asaph (1560-1623). 
In 1592 the Welsh Grammar of Sion Dafydd Rh^s (1534-1609) 
was published — a most valuable treatise on the language and on 
the rules of Welsh poetry. It was followed in 1621 by the Welsh 
Grammar, and in 1632 by the Welsh Dietianary of Dr John Davies 
o Fallwyd (1570 ?-i644). 

There are two prose compositions which stand entirely by 
themselves in this period of Bibles and grammars — the History 
of Ellis Gruffydd, and Morris Kyffin's Deffyniad y Ffydd. The 
former was a soldier in the English army during the reign of 
Queen Elizalx;th, and wrote a long history of England from the 
earliest times to his own day. This document, which has never 
been published, and which lies hidden away among the Mostyn 
MSS., is a most important and valuable original contribution to 
the history of the author’s contemporaries, and it sheds con- 
siderable light on the inner life of the court and the army. It is 
written in a delightfully easy style, contrasting favourably with 
the stiff diction of this period of translations. The work of 
Morris Kyffin (1555 598 ?) which wc have mentioned is a 

translation of Bishop Jewel’s Apologia Eeelesiae Anglieanae 
(1562) and was published in 1595. This work is the first piece 
of modem Welsh prose within reach of the ordinary reader, 
written in the rich idiom of the spoken Welsh. It is a precursor 
of many other books of its kind, a long series culminating in 
the immortal Bardd Cwse, In this sense Morris Kyffin may 
with perfect justice be hailed as the father of modem Welsh 
prose. 

Most of the works which were afterwards written in the strong 
idiomatic Welsh of Morris Kyffin were on religious subjects, and 
many of them were translated from the English. The first was 
Ymairfer 0 Dduwioldeb (1630) by Rowland Vychan 0 Gaergai (a 
translation of Bailey’s Practice of Piety), which was followed in 
1632 by Dr John Davies’s LLyfr y Resolution, and in 1666 by 
Hanes y Pfydd DdipuatU (A History of the True Faith) by 
Qiarles Edwards. All these authors and many of their successors 
were strong adherents of the Established Church, which was then 
intensely Welsh in sentiment. But in the midst of these church* 
men, a flame-bearer of dissent appeared — Moigan Llwyd o 
Wynedd, who published in 1653 “ a mystery to be understood 
of some, and scorned of others ” — LLyfr y Tri Aderyn (The Book 
of the Three Birds). It is in the form of a discussion between 
the eagle (Cromwell), the dove (Dissent) and the raven (the 
Established Church). This book is certainly the most inqiortant 
original composition published during the 17th century, and to 
this day remains one of the widely-read classics of the Welsh 
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tongue. Morgan Uwyd wrote many other books in Welsh and 
English^ all more or less in the vein of the first book. 

During the remaining years of this period^ the prose output 
of the Welsh press consisted mainly of devotional books^ written 
or translated for or at the instigation of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. The Established Churchy with the help of 
this society^ made a gallant attempt to lighten the darkness of 
Wales by publishing books of this description^ and it is mainly 
due to its exertions that the lamp of Welsh prose was kept 
burning during these years. Among the clergy who produced 
books of this description were Edward Samuel (1 674-1 748X 
who published among other works Roll Ddyledswydd D^, a 
translation of The Whde Duty of Man (1718) ; Moses Williams 
(1684-1742), a most diligent searcher into Welsh MSS. and 
translator ; Griffith Jones of Llanddowror (1683-1761), the father 
of Welsh popular education ; lago ab Dewi (1644 ?-i722) and 
Theophilus Evans (1694-1769), the famous author of Drych y 
Prif Oesoedd (1716 and 1740). This book, like LLyfr y Trt 
Aderyn and Y Bardd Cwsc, has an established position for all 
time in the annals of Welsh literature. 

We come now to the greatest of all Welsh prose writers, 
Ellis Wyn o Lasynys (1671-1734). His first work was a 
translation of Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Living, under the title of 
Rheol Buchedd Sanciaidd (1701). His next work was the 
immortal Gweledigaethau y Bardd Cwsc (1703). The founda- 
tion of this work was L’Estrange’s translation of the Suenos 
of the Spaniard Quevedo. Ellis Wyn has certainly followed 
his original closely, even as Shakespeare followed his, but by 
his inimitable magic he has transmuted the characters and the 
scenery of the Spaniard into Welsh characters and scenery of 
the 17 th century. No writer before or after him has used the 
Welsh language with such force and skill, and he will ever 
remain the stylist whom all Welsh writers will strive to imitate. 
The magic of his work has endowed the stately idiom of Gwynedd 
with such glamour that it has now become the standard idiom 
of Welsh prose. See Stern, Z. /. celL Phil, iii. 165 fT. 

7, The Rise of Popular Poetry, 1600^17^0 , — When Henry 
VII. ascended the throne, the old hostility of the Welsh 
towards the English disappeared. They had realized their 
wildest hope, that of seeing a Welshman wearing “ the crown of 
London.*’ Naturally enough, therefore, the descendants of the 
old Welsh gentry began to look towards England for recognition 
and preferment, and their interest in their own little country 
necessarily began to wane. The result was that the tradition^ 
patrons of the Welsh muse could no longer understand the 
language of the poets, and the poets were forced to seek some 
more profitable employment. Besides, the old conditions were 
changing ; the medieval traditions were indeed dying hard, 
but it gradually and imperceptibly came about that the poets of 
the older school had no audience. The only poets who still 
followed the old traditions were the rich farmers who sang 
on their own land,” as the Welsh phrase goes. A new school, 
however, was rising. The nation at large had a vast store of 
folk-poetr>', full of all the poetical characteristics of the Celt, 
and it was this very poetry, despised as it was, that became 
ultimately the groundwork of the new literature. 

The first landmark in this new development was the publica- 
tion in 1621 of Edmwnd Prys’s metrical version of the Psalms 
(followed by later editions in 1628, 1630, 1638 and 1648), and of 
the first poem of the Welshmen's Candle {CannwyU y Cymry) 
of Rhys Pritchard, vicar of Llandovery (1569-1644). This was 
published in 1646. These works were not written in the old 
metres peculiar to Wales, but in the free metres, like those of 
English poetry. The former work is of the utmost importance, 
as these Psalms were about the first metrical hymns in use. 
They are often rugged and uncouth, but many of the verses — 
such as the 23rd Psalm — ^have a haunting melody of their own, 
which grips the mind once and for ever. The second work, the 
first complete edition of whidi was published in 1672, consisted 
of moral verses in the metres of the old folk-songs {PeniUion | 
Xelyn), and for nearly two centuries was the ‘‘ guide, philosopher j 
aihd friend ” of the common people. Many other poets of the | 


early part of this period wrote in these metres, such as Edward 
Dafydd 0 Fargam (fl. 1640), Rowland Fychan, Moigan Llwyd o 
Wynedd and William Phylip (d. 1669). Poetry in the free 
metres, however, was generally very crude, until it was given * 
a new dignity by the greatest poet of the period, Huw Morus o 
Bont y Meibion (1622-1709). Most of his earlier compositions, 
which are among his best, and which were influenced to a great 
extent by the cavalier poetry of England, are love poems, perfect 
marvels of felicitous ingenuity and sweetness. He fixed the 
poetic canons of the free metres, and made what was before 
homely and uncouth, courtly and dignified. He wrote a cywydd 
marwnadto his contemporary, Edward Morus o’r Perthi Llwydion 
(d. 1689), who was also a poet of considerable merit. Most of 
his work is composed of “ moral pieces ” and carols. Other 
poets of the period were Sion Dafydd Las (1650-1691), who was 
among the last of the family bards, and Dafydd Jones o Drefriw 
(fl. 1750). Towards the end of the peri9d comes Lewys Morys 
(1700-1765). His poetry alone does not seem to warrant his 
fame, but he was the creator of a new period, the inspirer and 
the patron of Goronwy Owen. According to the lights of the 
38th century, he was, like his brothers Richard and William, 
a scholar. His poetry, except a few well-known pieces, will 
never be popular, because it does not conform to modem canons 
of taste. His greatest merit is that he wrote the popular poetn,' 
then in vogue with a scholar’s elegance. 

8. The Revival, 1750-^18 jo , — The two leading figures in this 
period are Goronwy Owen (1722-1769) and William Williams, 
Pantycelyn (i 71 7-1 791). Goronwy Owen wrote all his poetr\' 
in the cynghanedd, and his work gave the old metres a new life. 
He raised them from the neglect into which they had fallen, 
and caused them to be, till this day, the vehicle of half the poetical 
thought of Wales. But he was in no way a representative of 
his age ; he, like Milton, sang among a crowd of inferior poets 
themes quite detached from the life of his time, so that he also, 
like his English brother, lacks “ human interest.” After Dafydd 
ab Gwilym, he is the greatest poet who sang in the old metres, 
and the influence of his correct and fastidious muse remains to 
this day. William Williams, however, wrote in the free metres in 
a way that was astoundingly fresh. It is not enough to sa}^ of 
him that he was a hymnologist ; he is much more, he is the 
natioiial poet of Wales. He had certainly the loftiest imagina- 
tion of all the poets of five centuries, and his influence on the 
Welsh people can be gauged by the fact that a good deal of his 
idiom and dialect has fixed itself indelibly on modern literar}' 
Welsh. Besides the hymns, he wrote a religious epic, Theo- 
memphus, which is to this day the national epic of evangelical 
Wales. Even as Goronwy Owen is the father of modem Welsh 
poetry in the old metres, so William Williams is the great fountain- 
head of the free metres, because he set aflame the imagination 
of every poet that succeeded him. With two such pioneers, it is 
natural that the rest of this period should contain many great 
names. Thomas Edwards (Twm o*r Nant) (1739-1810) has 
been called by an unwarrantably bold hyperbole, the Welsh 
Shakespeare.** Most of his works are interludes and ballads, 
and he used to be very popular with the common people ; he 
is, to this day, probably the oftenest quoted of all the Welsh 
poets. William Wynn, rector of Llangynhafal (1704-1760), 
is the author of a “ Cywydd of the Great Judgment,** which 
bears comparison with Goronwy Owen’s masterpiece. Evan 
Evans (leuan Brydydd Hir) (1731-1789) was famous both as 
a poet and as a scholar and antiquarian. Edward Rhisiart 
(1714-1777), the schoolmaster of Ystradmeurig, was a scholar 
and a writer of pastorals in the manner of Theocritus. Most 
of the other poets who flourished towards the end of this period 
— Dafydd Ddu Eryri (1760-1822), Gwallter Mechain (1761- 
1849), Robert ab Gwilym Ddu (1767-1850), Dafydd lonawr 
(1751-1827), Dewi Wyn o Eifion (1784-1841)— were brought 
into prominence by the Eisteddfod, which b^an to increase 
in influence during this period until it has become to-day the 
national festival. They all wrote for the most part in cynghanedd, 
and ^he work of nearly all of them is marked by correctness 
ratlier than by poetical inspiration. 
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9. Prose after 1830. — In the pi^eding periods, we have seen 
that Welsh prose, thougfh abundant in quantity, had a very 
narrow range. Few writers rose above theologi^ controversy 
or moral treatises, and the humaner side of literature was almost 
entirely neglected. In this period, however, we find a prose 
literature that, with the exception of scientific works, is as 
wide in its range as that of England, and all departments are well 
and competently represented, though by but few names. Dr 
Lewis Edwards (1S09-1887) struck a new note when he began 
to contribute his literary and theological essays to the periodicals, 
but, though many have equalled and even surpassed him as 
theological essayists, few, if any, of his followers have attempted 
the literar)' and critical essays on which his fame as writer must 
mainly rest. Together with Gwilym Hiraethog (1802-1883), 
the author of the inimitable Llytkyrau Hen Ffarfnwr, he may 
be regarded as the pioneer of the new literature. Samuel 
Roberts (1800-1885), generally known as S. R., wrote numerous 
tracts and books on politics and economics, and as a political 
thinker he was in many respects far in advance of his English 
contemporaries. It was in this period, too, that Wales had her 
national novelist, Daniel Owen (1836-1895). He was a novelist 
of the Dickens school, and delighted like his great master 
“ in writing mythology rather than fiction.’’ He has created a 
new literary atmosphere, in which the characters of Puritanical 
and plebeian Wales move freely and without restraint. He can 
never be eclipsed just as Sir Walter Scott cannot be eclipsed, 
liecause the Wales which he describes is slowly passing away. 

He has many worthy disciples, among whom Miss Winnie Parry 
is easily first. Indeed, in her finer taste and greater firmness 
of touch, she stands on a higher plane than even her great master. 

The inspiring genius of the latter part of this period is Owen 
M- Edwards (b. 1858), and, as a stylist, all writers of Welsh 
prose since Ellis Wynn have to concede him the laurel. His 
little books of travel and history and anecdote have created, 
or rather, are creating a new school of writers, scrupulously 
and almost pedantically careful and correct, an ideal which, 
on its philological side is the outcome of the scientific study of 
the language as inaugurated by Sir John Rh^s and Professor 
Morris Jones. One of the earliest, if not the ablest writer of 
this “ new Welsh ” was the independent and original Emrys 
ap Iwan (d. 1906), whose Homiliau was published in 1907. 

10. Poetry after J820 . — ^The origins of this period are really 
placed in the last period. Its great characteristics are the 
development of the lyric, and the influence of English and 
continental ideas. Just as the eywydd was among the older 
writers the favourite form of poetry, so the lyric becomes now 
paramount, almost to the exclusion of other forms. The first 
great name, after those already mentioned in the development of 
this form of poetry, is that of Anne Griffiths (1776-1805). Her 
poetry is exclusively composed of hymns, but to the English 
mind, the word hymn ” is entirely inadequate to give any idea 
of the passion, the mysticism and the rich symbolistic grace of 
her poems. She gave to the Welsh lyric the depth and the rather 
melancholy intensity which has always characterized it. Evan 
Evans (leuan Gian Geirionydd) (1795-1855) was also a hymno- 
logist, but he wrote many secular lyrics and awdlau — ^among the 
former being the famous Morfa Rhuddlan, Ebenezer Thomas 
(Eben Fardd) (1802-1863) famous Eisteddfodwr ; his best 
work is his awdlau, and no one will deny him the distinction of 
being the master poet of the awdl in the 19th century. Gwilym 
('awrdaf (1795-1848), also a writer of awdlau, has the gift of 
simple and direct expression, well exemplified in Hiraeth Cymro 
am ei wlad, Daniel Ddu (1792-1846) was a scholar who wrote 
some touching lyrics and hymns. Gwilym Hiraethog (1802- 
1883) attempted an epic, Emmanuel, with indifferent success. 

His shorter works and some of his awdlau eitt of a much hkher 
ordfer. Galedfryn (1801-1869) was a direct successor of Dewi 
Wyn and the earlier writers oi awdlau, h\it his DryUiad y Roihsay 
Casffe is superior to anything which his master wrote. Similar 
in genius, though not on quite as high a plane, were* Nicander 
(i8id9-i874), Gyhddclw (1812-4875), Gwalchmai (1803-1897) and 
Tudno (1844-4895). 
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John Blackwell (Alun) (17^7-1840) was a lyricist of the first 
order. Wi^ leuan Gian Geirionydd, he is the pioneer of the 
secular lyric of the 19th century. Succeeding to this group of 
lyricists, we have another later group, Ceiriog (1832-1887), 
Talhaiam (1810-1869) and Mynyddog (1833-1877), who certainly 
Imd the advantage over their predecessors in freshness, in 
vigour and in human interest, but they lacked the scholastic 
training of the earlier group, and so their work is often uneven, 
and cannot therefore be fairly compared with that of the earlier 
poets. Ceiriog, of course, is the greater name of the three, and is 
to Wales what Robert Bums was to Scotland, sharing with him 
his poetical faults and merits. He is called the national poet of 
Wales, because he was the first to sing of the land and the nation 
he knew, and he cast the glamour of his genius over the life of the 
gtverin, the peasants of Wales. 

Somewhat higher flights were essayed by Gwilym Maries 
(1834-1879) and Islwyn (1832-1878). Their poetry is Words- 
worthian and mystical, and well exemplifies the love of meta- 
physics and speculation which is growing in Wales. Islwyn’s 
Y storm, though uneven, is full of powerful passages, and he was a 
master of blank verse. Of the remaining poets of the period 
living in 1908, the most distinguished was the Rev. Elvet Lewis in 
the older generation, and Eifion Wyn in the younger — both 
writers of lyrics. Other lyrical poets of the first class are Gwylfa 
and Silyn Roberts. In the old metres, two poets stand out 
prominent above all others — J. Morris Jones and T. Gwynn 
Jones. The Awdl i Famon of the former, and the Ymadawiad 
Arthur of the latter, gave reason to believe that Welsh poetry 
was only entering on its golden period. 

Authorities. — T. Stephens, Litetature of the Kymry 

(London > 1876) ; L. C. Stem in Die Kultur d. Gegenwart, i. xi. x pp. 
1 14-130; (Jweirydd ajp Rliys, Hanes Llenyddiaeth Gymreig, /joo- 
j6so (London. 1885) ; C. Ashton. Hastes Llenyddiaeth uymreig, j6jj- 
rSj$o (Liverpool, 1893) ; J. Loth, Les Mabinogion (2 vols., Paris, 
1889) ; E. Anwyl, Prolegomena to Welsh Poetry (l.ondon, 1905), also on 
tlieMabinogi inZeitschr. /. ceU» PhiL i. 277 fl.; I. B. John, The Mabin- 
ogion {London, 1901); T. Slianklancl, Ditvygwyr Cymru, reprinted from 
Seren Gomer (1899) ; W. J, Grufiydd, Foreign Influences on Welsh 
lAterature in the XlV, and XV. Centuries, Guild of Welsh Graduates 
(1908) ; Gwilym Lleyn, Llyfryddiaeth y Cyniry (Llanidloes, 1867) ; 
Robert Williams, Enwogion Cymru (Llandovery, 1852) ; Owen Jones, 
Cymru (2 vols., London, 1875) ; D. W. Nash, History of the Battle 
of Cattraeth (Tenby, 1861) ; Encyclopaedia Cambrensis (10 vols., 
* 1889-1896) ; C. Ashton, Bywyd ac amserau yr Esgoh Morgan 
(Treherbert, 1891) ; J. Foiilkes, /. Ceiriog Hughes, ei fywyd a*i 
(Liverpool, 1887) ; J. M. Jones, Llenyddiaeth fy ngwlad (Holy- 
well, 1893) ; H. Elvet Lewis, Sweet Singers of Wales (London, 1889) ; 
H. W. Lloyd, Welsh Books Printed Abroad in the XV J. and XV JL 
Centuries (London, 1881). 

Anthologies, Selected Prose and Verse, &•€-. — W. F. Skene, The 
Four Ancient Books of Wales (2 vols., Edinburgh, 1868) ; W. Owen 
(Pughe), lolo Morganwg and Owen Jones (Myfyr), Myvyrian Archai- 
ology of Wales (3 vols., London, 1801 ; * Denbigh, 1870, in 1 vol.) ; 
Dr John Davies (o Fallwyd), Flores Poetarum Bntannicorum (Shrews- 
bury, 1710 ; Swansea, 1814 ; reprinted London, 1864) ; lolo 
Morganwg, lolo Manuscripts (Llandoveiy, 1848) ; E. Evans, Some 
Specimens of the Poetry of the Antient Welsh Bards translated into 
English, &•€. (London, 1764) ; Hugh Jones, Dewisol Ganiadau yr 
Oes Hon (Shrewsbury, 1759 ; Merthyr, 1827), Diddanwch Teuluaidd 
(Ivondon, 1763) ; David Jones, Blodeugerdd Cymry (Shrewsbury*, 
*779) > Owen Jones, Ceinion IJenyddiaeth Gymreig (2 vols., London, 
1876) ; W. Lewis Jones, Caniadau Cymru (Bangor* 1908) ; W. 
Jenkyn Thomas, Penillion Telyn (Carnarvon, 1894) ; Myrddin 
Fardd. Cynfeirdd Lleyn (1905) ; Cyfres Lien Cymru, vols. i.-vi. 
(Cardilf, 1900-1906); w. j" Gruttydd, Y Flodeugerdd Newydd 
(Cardiff, 1908) ; O, M. Edwaras, Beirdd y Berwyn (Conway, 1903). 

Versification, &>c, — Dafydd Morganwg, Yr Ysgol Farddol (Cardifi 
1887); lolo Morganwg, Cyfrinach Beirdd Ynys Prydain (Merthyr, 
1829 ; * Carnarvon, 1874) ; Simwnt Vychan and Dafydd Ddu Athraw, 
Dosparih Edeym Davod Aur, ed. by J. Williams ab Ithel (Llandovery, 
1856) ; J. Morris Jones, " Welsh Versification,” Zeitschr. f. celt. Phil. 
iv.'pp. 106-142. 

ejected Works, Editions and Reprints,-^). Gwcnogvjyn Evans 
and John Rhys, Y Llyvyr Cock o Hergest (2 vols. Oxford, 1887-1890), 
Pedeir Koine y Mabinogi (Oxford, 1897); J. Gwenogyryn Evans, 
The Black Book of Carmarthen (Oxford, 1907 I ^1**^^ facsimile, 
Oxford, 1888), Lfyi^yr Job trans. by Dr Morgan, ijjS {xeptinted 1888), 
Oil Synwyr pen [Salesbnry] (Bangor, 1902) ; J. Morris Jones and 
John Rhys, Llyvyr Agkyr Llandewivrevi (Oxford. 1894) ; Aneurin 
uwen, Ancient Laws and Institutes of Wales (2 vols., London, 1841), 
BttU y Tywysogion (London, 1863) ; J. Williams ab Ithel, Gododin 
with Notes ahd Translation (Llandovery, 1852); T, Stephens, 
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Gododin with Notes and Translation^ ed. by T. Powol (London, 1888) ; 
R. Williams, Selections from the Hengwrt MSS, (2 vols., London, 
1876-1892) ; T. Powel, Ystorya de Carolo Ma^yto (London, 1883), 
Psalmau Dafydd irans, by W, Morgan (facsimile, 1896) ; Owen Jones 
(Myfyr) and W. Owen (Pughe), Barddoniaeth Dafydd ah Gwilym 
(London, 2789) ; Walter Davies and J. Jones, Poetical Works of 
Lewis Glyn Cothi ; Prince Louis Bonaparte, Athrawaeth 

Gristnogavl by Morys Clynoc (facsimile London, 1880) ; Walter 
Davies, Caniadau Huw Morus (2 vols., 1823), Psalmau Dafydd gan 
W, Middleton (Llanfair, 1827}; }• Morris Jones, Gweledugaethai y 
Baeddcwsc gan Elis Wynne (Bangor, 1898); R. Jones, The Poetical 
Works of Goronwy Owen (2 vols., London, 1876) ; W. J. Gruffydd, 
Cywyddau Goronwy Owen (Newport, 1906) ; T. E. Ellis, Gweithiau 
Morgan JUwyd (Bangor, 1899) ; J- H. Davies, Vn y Llyvyr hum 
(Bangor, 1902) ; S. J. Evans, Drych y Prif Oesoedd gan Th, Evans 
(Bangor, 1902) ,* W. P. Williams, Deffyniad Ffydd Eglwys Loegr gan 
Morys Kyffin (Bangor, 1908) ; N. Cynhafal Jones, Gweithiau W, 
Williams Pantycelyn (2 vols., 1887-1891) ; O. M. Edwards, Gweithiau 
Islwyn (1897). (W. J. G.) 

Breton Literature. — Unlike the literature of Wales, the 
literature of Brittany is destitute of originality, and we find 
nothing to compare with the Mabtnogion, Till the 19th century 
all the monuments which have come down to us are copies of 
Firench models, though the retention down to the 17th century of 
that intricate system of versification found in Welsh and Cornish 
may indicate that what was really Breton in spirit has not 
been preserved (v. J. Loth, La MStrique gaUoise, ii. 177-203). 
It is usual to divide the literature into three periods in con- 
formity with the language in which the monuments are written — 
Old, Middle, and Modem Breton. No connected monuments of 
the first period (8th to nth centuries) have come down to us. 
For our knowledge of the language of this period we must have 
recourse to the manuscripts containing glosses and the names 
occurring in ancient documents. The chief collections of glosses 
are (1) the Oxford glosses on Eutychius ; (2) the Luxemburg 
glosses ; (3) the Bern glosses on Virgil ; (4) the glosses on 
Amalarius (Corpus Christi, Cambridge) ; ^5) five Collationes 
Canonum, the chief manuscripts being at Paris and Orleans. All 
these glosses have been published in one volume by J. Loth 
( Vocabtdaire Vieux-Breton, Paris, 1884). From a linguistic point 
of view the Breton names in the Latin lives of saints are very 
important, particularly those of St Samson, St Paul, Aurelian, 
St Winwaloe, St Ninnoc, St Gildas and St Brieuc. Of even 
greater value are the names in the Charter of Redon, which was 
written in the nth century, but dates largely from the 9th 
(published by A. de Courson, 1865) ; we may also mention the 
Charter of Landevennec (ii^ century). In the Middle Breton 
period, which extends from the nth to the 17th centuries, we are 
obliged, down to the 15th century, to rely on official documents 
such as the Charter of Quimperl6. French seems to have been 
the language of the aristocracy and the medium of culture. 
Hence the oldest connected texts are either translated or imitated 
from French, and are full of French words. We might mention a 
Book of Hours belonging to the 16th century, published by 
Whitley Stokes, and three religious poems bound up with the 
Grand Mystire de Jesus; further, the #7/5/ 1576) in 
prose (published by Emault, Revue celtique, viii. 76), translated 
from the Golden Legend, the Mirror of Death, containing 3360 
verses, which was composed in 1519 and printed in 1576, the 
Mirror of Confession, a translation from the PVench in prose 
(1621), the Christian Doctrine, a translation in verse (1622), 
a collection of carols {An Nouelou ancien, 1650, Rev, celt, vols. 
x.-xiii.) and the Christian Meditations of J. Cadec, 1651 {Rev, Celt, 
XX. 5^. The earliest Breton printed work is the Catholicon of 
Jean Lagadeuc, a ^reton-Latin-French dictionary, dated 1464 
but printed first inT499 (reprinted by R. F. Le Men, Lorient, 
1867). Modem Breton begins with the orthogr^hical reforms 
of the Jesuit, Julien Maunoir, whose grammar {Le Sacri Collige 
de JSsus) and dictionary appeared in 1659. Throughout the 
modern period we find numerous collections of religious poems 
and manuals of devotion in prose and verse, which we c^ot 
here attempt to enumerate. But the bulk of Breton litera- 
ture before the 19th century consists , of mysteries and miracle 
plays. This class of literature had a tremendous vogue in 
Brittany, and the native stage was only killed about 1850. 


It is stated, for instance, that no less than 15,000 copies 
were sold of the Tragedy of Bu Four Sons of Aymon, first 
published in 1815. It is impossible to give the titles of ^1 the 
dramas which have come down to us (about 1 20). The manuscript 
collection of the Biblioth^ue Nationale in Paris is described 
in the Revm celtique, xi. 389-423 (many since published) and 
Le Braz gives a useful list of other manuscripts in the biblio- 
graphical appendix to his Thi&tre cdtique, A few of these plays 
belong to the Middle Breton period. The Life of St Nonn, the 
mother of St David, belongs to the end of the 15th centur}^ 
and follows the Latin life (published by Emault in the Revue 
celtique, viii. 230 ff., 405 ff.). Le Grand Mystire de Jesus 
(1513) follows the French play of Amoul Gresban and Jean 
Michel (published by H. de la Villemarqu6, Paris, 1865). A 
French original is also followed in the Mystire de Sainte Barhe 
(ist ed., 1557, 2nd ed., 1647, reprinted by Emault, Nantes, 
1885) These mystery plays may be divided into four categories 
according to the subjects with which they deal : (i) Old Testa- 
ment subiects; (2) New Testament subjects; (3) lives of 
saints ; (4) romances of chivalry. There is occasionally a dash of 
local colouring in these plays ; but the subject matter is taken 
from French sources or, in the case of the third category, from 
Latin lives. Even when the life of a Breton saint, €,g, St 
Gwennol6, is dramatized, the treatment is the traditional one 
accorded to all saints of whatever origin. Amongst the most 
favourite subjects in addition to those already mentioned we may 
note the following : Vie des quatre fits Aymon, Ste Tryphine et le 
roi Arthur, Huon de Bordeaux, Vie de Louis Eunius, Robert le 
Diable, These mysteries commonly contain from 5000 to 9000 
lines of either 12 or 8 syllables apiece. For the sake of complete- 
ness we may add the names of three f£u*ces, described by Le 
Braz : Ar Farvel goapaer {Le bouffon moqueur), Ian Melarge 
{Mardi-gras), La Vie de Mar di-gras, de triste Mine, sa femme, et de 
ses enfants. The actors, who were always peasants, came to be 
regarded with an unfavourable eye by the clergy, who finally 
succeeded in killing the Breton st^e. 

We look in vain ifor any manifestation of originality in Breton 
literature until we reach the 19th century. The consciousness 
of nationality then awakened and found expression in verse. 

The movement led by Le Gonidec (described above in the 
section on Breton language) caused ardent patriots to endeavour 
to create a national literature, more especially when the attention 
of the whole world of letters was directed to Brittany after the 
publication of the Barzas Breiz, The most prominent of these 
pioneers were Auguste Brizeux, F. M. Luzel and Prosper Proux. 
Brizeux (1803-1858), better known as a French poet, wrote a 
collection of lyrics entitled Telen Arvor, or the Armorican Harp 
(Lorient, 1844, reprinted Paris, 1903). Luzel’s original com- 
positions were published under the title of Bepred Breizad, 
Toufours Breton (Morlaix, 1865), and Prosper Proux is known as 
the author of Canaouenno grit gant eur Chemewod (1838) and 
Ar Bombard Kerne, or The Hautboy of Cornouailles (Guingamp, 
1866). Dottin also mentions Telenn Remengol, by J. Lescour 
(Brest, 1867) ; Telenn Gwengam, by the same writer (Brest, 1869), 
a volume of Chansoniou by Y. M. Thomas (Lannion, 1870), and 
another by C. Rannou. This was a very creditable beginning, 
but the themes of these writers are apt to be somewhat conven- 
tional and the constant recurrence of the same situation or the 
same idea grows monotonous. An anthology of poems connected 
with this movement appeared at Quimperl6 in 1862 under the 
title of Bleuniou Breiz, Poisies anciennes et modemes de la Basse- 
Bretagne (reprinted, Paris, 1905). Several of La Fontaine’s 
fables were published in a Breton dress by P. D. de Goesbriand 
(Morlaix, 1836), and a collection of fables in verse which is 
thought very highly of by cultivated Bretons appeared under the 
title of Marvaillou Grac^h koz by G. Milin (Brest, 1867). A book 
of Georgies in the dialect of Vannes appeared under the title of 
Levr at labourer (Tlie Farmer’s Book) by I’Abb^ Guillome(yannes, 
1849), ctnd Le Gonidec prepared a translation of the Scriptures, 
which was revised by Troude and Milin, and published at St 
Brieuc in x868. But the real literature of Brittany consists of 
l^ends, folk-tales and ballads. The first to tap this source was 
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Hersart de la Villemarqu^ (1815-1S95), who issued in 1839 his 
famous collection of.baUads entitled Banos BreiZf but which 
cannot be regarded as an anthology of Breton popular poetry. 
The publication of this work gave rise to a controversy whi^ 
is almost as famous as that caused by Ms^herson’s forgeries. 
De la Villemarqu^ was endowed with considerable poetic gifts, 
and> coming as he did at a time when folk-poetry was the fashion, 
he determined to collect the popular literature of his own country. 
However, he was not content to publish the poems as he found 
them circulating in Brittany. With the aid of several colla- 
borators he transformed his material, eliminating anything that 
was crude and gross. The poems included in his collection may 
be divided into three classes : (i) Poems rearranged by himself 
or others. These consist mainly of love-songs and ballads. 
(2) Modern poems transferred to medieval times. (3) Spurious 
poems dealing with such personages as Nominee and Merlin. 
The compiler of the Barzas Breiz unfortunately laboured under 
the delusion that these Breton folk-songs were in the first 
instance the work of medieval bards corresponding to Taliessin 
and Llywarch Hen in Wales, and that it was possible to make 
them appear in their primitive dress. The very title of the 
collection indicates the artificial nature of the contents. For 
Barzas (in the 2nd edition of 1867 spelt Barzaz) is not a Breton 
word at all but is formed on Welsh harddas (bardic poems). 
For the whole controversy the reader may consult H. Gaidoz and 
P. S6billot, “ Bibliographic des traditions et de la littirature 
populaire de la Bretagne** {Revue celtique, v. 277 ff., and 
G. Dottin in the Revue de synthise historique, viii. 95 ff.). In 
Brittany it is usual to divide the popular poetry into gwerziou 
and sontou. The gwerziou (complaintes) deal with local history, 
folk-lore, religious legends and superstitions, and are in general 
much more original than the other class. The soniou consist of 
love-songs, satires, carols and marriage-lays, as well as others 
dealing with professional occupations, and seem in many cases 
to show traces of French influence. The first scholar who 
published the genuine ballad literature of Brittany was F. M. 
Luzel, who issued two volumes under the title of Gwerziou 
Breiz-lzel, chants populaires de la Basse- Bretagne (Lorient and 
Paris, 1868, 1874). This collection contains several of the 
originals of poems in the Barzas Breiz, Luzel is also the author 
of a collection of Breton tales in French translation, Contes 
bretons recueiUis et traduits par F, M, Luzel (Quimperl^, 1870). 
The same author published Les Legendes chretiennes de la Basse- 
Bretagne (Paris, 1881) and VeilUes hretonnes, mosurs, chants, 
conies et riciis populaires des Bretons- Armoricains (Morlaix, 1879). 
Another indefatigable collector of Breton legends is Anatole le 
Braz, who was commissioned by the minister of public instruction 
to investigate the stories current with reference to An Ankou 
(death). Le Braz*s results are to be found in his La Ligende de 
la mort (1902 2). A well-known collection of stories with a 
French translation was issued by the lexicographer Troude under 
the title of Ar marvaiUer hrezounek (Brest, 1870), and one of the 
most popular books at the present day is Pipi Gonto, by A. le Moal 
(St Brieuc, vol. i. 1902, vol. ii. 1908). A recent collection of 
stories with a religious tendency is C. M. le Prat*s Marvailhou ar 
Vretoned (Brest, 1907). The modem movement, which started 
in the ’nineties of last century, has already produced numerous 
dramas and volumes of lyrics, and it may now be affirmed in all 
seriousness that Brittany is producing something really national. 
The scope of the writers of the earlier movement was very 
limited and little originality was displayed in their productions. 
The literary output of the last ten years in Brittany may truly 
be termed prodigious, and much of it reaches (juite a high level. 
Tht dramas which are being produced are mainly propagandist 
in the interests either of tfc« llHian Rigionaliste Breionne or of 
temperance reform. These arc for the most part very crude, 
but they have been received with great enthusiasm, and this has 
led to the revival of the old mysteries, though in a somewhat 
modified form. The foremost living writer is Fanch Jafirennou, 
who writes under the name of " Taldir** (Brow of Steel) and is the 
author of two very striking volumes of lyrics -— Hirvoudou 
or Sighs (St Bxieuc, 1S99) and An Dden Dir or The Harp of 


Steel (St Brieuc, 1900), The latter is the most interesting out- 
come of the modem movement. Among other poets we may 
mention N. Quellien (Annaik, Paris, 1880; Breiz, Poisies 
bretonnes, Paris, 1898), Erwan Berthou {Dre an Delen hag ar 
c^horn-boudy Pew la hewpe ei pew le cor de guerre, St Brieuc, 1904), 
C. M. le Prat, who writes under the name of Klaoda {Mouez 
Reier Plougastel, “The Voice of the Cliffs of Plougastel,” St 
Brieuc, 1905), J. Cuillandre {Mouez an Aochou, La Votx des 
groves, Rennes, 1903), abb6 Lec’hvien, Gwerziou ha soniou (St 
Brieuc, 1900), and, further, two anonymous volumes of verse. 
An Tremener, Gwerziou ha soniou (Brest, 1900), and Kanaou- 
ennou K^e (Brest, 1900). Two older collections are mentioned 
by Dottin — J, Cadiou, En Breiz-Izel (Morlaix, 1885) and Ivona 
(Morlaix, 1886). An anthology of latter-day lyrics appeared at 
Rennes in 1902 under the title of Bleuniou Breiz-lzel, Dibab 
Barzoniezou, Of the numerous plays those most deserving of 
mention from a literary point of view are perhaps Ar Vezventi 
by T. le Garrec ; the comedy Alanik al Louarn by J. M. Perrot 
(Brest, 1905) based on the farce of Pathelin ; Tanguy Malmanche, 
Le Conte de Vame qui a faint, in which Breton superstitions 
connected with the spirits of the dead are introduced with 
strange effect ; J. le Bayon, En Eutru Keriolet (Vannes, 1902), 
which deals with the life and death of a blaspheming Breton 
nobleman of the early part of the 1 7th century ; F. Jaffrennou, 
Pontkallek (Brest, 1903), which tells of the betrayal of a noble 
Breton who was put to death by the French in 1720 ; and the 
farce Eur Pesk-Ebrel by L. Rennadis (Morlaix, 1900). 

Authorities. — A history of Breton literature does not exist, 
though we possess ample materials for such a work. The following 
works and articles may be consulted : G. Dottin, Revtte de synthtse 
historique, viii. 93-104, contains a full bibliography ; Loth, 
Chrestomathie hretonne (Paris, 1890) ; L. C. Stern in Die Kultur d. 
Gegenwart. i. xi. i, pp. 132-137; A. le Braz. Le Thidtre celtique 
(Paris, 1904) ; H. Gaidoz and P. S^billot, ** Bibliographic des 
traditions et de la litt^rature populaire de la Bretagne {Revue 
celtique, v. 277-338 ; sujylement by P. S6billot, Revue de Bretagne, 
de Vendie, et d' Anjou, 1894) ; F. M. Luzel, “ Formules initiales et 
finales des contours en Basse-Bretagne ” (Revue celtique, iii. 33b ff.) ; 
h, F. Sauv6, Formulettes et traditions di verses de la Ba.sse- 
Brctagnc " (Revue celtique, v.' 157 ff.) ; Charmes, ** Oraisons et con- 
jurations magiques," ib, vi. 66 ff. ; Devinettes bretonnes,” ib, iv. 
60 ff. ; “ Proverbes et dictons de la Basse-Bretagne,” ib. i.-iii. 
For Breton proverbs see also A. Brizeux, ” Fumez Breiz,” in CEuvres 
de A. Brizeux (Paris, 1903) ; J. Loth, ” Chansons en bas-vannetais ” 
(Revue celtique, vii. 171 ff.J ; N. Quellien, Chansons et danses des 
Bretons (Paris, 1889) ; E. Emault, ” Chansons populaires ” (Revue 
celtique, xxiii. 121 ff.) ; P. le Roux, ” Unc Chanson hretonne du xviii» 
sifecle ” (Revue celtique, xix. i). Since 1901 a complete bibliography of 
modem works pertaining to Breton language and literature appears 
from time to time in the A nnales de Bretagne. 

VI. Cornish Literature. — The literature of Cornwall is 
more destitute of originality and more limited in scope than that 
of Brittany, and it is remarkable that the medieval drama should 
occupy the most prominent place in both. The earliest Cornish 
we know consists of proper names and a vocabulary. About 200 
Cornish names occur among the manumissions of serfs in the 
Bodmin Gospels (loth century). They were printed by 
Whitley Stokes in the Revue celtique, i. 232. Next comes the 
Cottonian Vocabulary, which seems to follow a similar Anglo- 
Saxon collection and is contained in a 12th-century MS. at the 
British Museum. It consists of seven pages and the words are 
classified under various headings, such as heaven and earth, 
different parts of the human body, birds, beasts, fi.shes, trees, 
herbs, ecclesiastical and liturgical terms. At the end we find a 
number of adjectives. This vocabulary was printed by Zeuss 
p. 1065, and again in alphabetical order by Norris in the Ordinalia. 
The limguage of this document is termed Old Cornish, although 
the forms it contains correspond to those of Mid. Welsh and 
Mid. Breton. 

The first piece of connected Cornish which we know consists of 
a poem, or portion of a play (?), of forty-one lines discovered by 
jenner in the British Museiun. This fragment was protebly 
written about 1400 and deals with the subject of marriage 
(edited by W. Stokes in the Revue celtique, iv. 258). A little 
later is the Poent of Mount Calvary or the Passion, of which 
five MSS. are in existence. The poem has been twice printed, 
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first by Davies Gilbert witb English translation by John Keigwin 
(1926), a^d a^m by W. Stokes for the London Philological 
Society in 1862, It coraists of 259 stanzas of eight lines of 
seven syllablt^ apiece, and contains a versified narrative of the 
events of the Passion made up from the Gospels and apocryphal 
sourc^, notably the Gospel of Nicodemus. But the bulk of 
Gnnish literature is made up of plays, and in this connexion it 
may be noted that there still exist in the west of Cornwall the 
remains of a number of open-air amphitheatres, locally called 
fian an guart, where the plays seem to have been acted. The 
earliest representatives of this kind of literature in Cornwall 
form a trilogy ^ing under the name of OrdinaUa, of which 
three MSS. arelcnown, one a 15th-century Oxford MS. from 
which the two others are copied. The Ordinalta were published 
by Edwin Norris under the title of Tke Ancient Cemish Drama 
(Oxford, 1859). The first play is called Origo Mundi and deals 
with events from the Old Testament down to the building of 
Solomon’s temple. The second play, the Passio Domini, goes 
on without interruption into the third, the Resurrectio Domini, 
which embraces the Harrowing of Hell, the Resurrection and 
Ascension, the legend of St Veronica and Tiberius, and the 
death of Pilate. Here again the pseudo-Gospel of Nicodemus 
is drawn upon, and interwoven with the Scriptural narrative 
we find the Legend of the Cross. As the title OrdinaUa indicates, 
these plays arc of learned origin and are imitated from English 
sources. The popular name for these dramas, quari-mirkle , 
is a literal translation of the English term miracle play, and 
Norris shows that whole passages were translated word for word. 
Many of the events are represented as having taken place in 
well-known Cornish localities, but ajiart from this scarcely any 
traces of originality can be discovered. The same remark holds 
good in the case of another play, Beunans Meriasek or the Life 
of Si Meriasek. This deals in an incoherent manner with the 
life and death of Meriasek (in Breton Meriadek), the son of a 
duke of Brittany, and interwoven with this theme is the legend 
of St Silvester and the emperor Constantine, quite regardless 
of the circumstance that St Silvester lived in the 4th and St 
Meriasek in the 7th centur>^ The MS. of this play was written 
by “ Dominus Hadton ” in the year 1504, and is preserved in the 
Peniarth library. The language is more recent than that of the 
OrdinaUa, and there is a certain admixture of English. The 
Life of St Meriasek falls into two parts, and at the end of each the 
spectators are invited to carouse. St Meriasek was in earlier 
times the patron saint of Camborne, where his fountain is still 
to be seen and pilgrims to it were known by the name of Merra- 
sickers. In this play, consequently, we might expect to find 
something really Cornish. But le Braz has shown that the 
author of this motley drama was content to draw his materials 
from Latin and English lives of saints. The story of Meriasek 
himself was taken from a Breton source and closely resembles 
the narrative of the 17th-century Breton hagiographer, Albert 
le Grand. The last play we have to mention is Gwreans an Bys 
(The Creation of the World), of which five complete copies are 
known. Two of these are in the Bodleian and one in the British 
Museum, which also possesses a further fragment. The oldest 
text was revised by William Jordan of Hdston in 1611, but 
there are indications that parts of it at any rate are older than 
the Reformation. This play bears a great resemblance to the 
first part of the Origo Mundi, and may have been imitated from 
it. It was printed first by Davies Gilbert in 1827 with a transla- 
tion by John Keigwin, and again by W. Stokes in the Transactions 
<4 the J/>fidon Philological Society for 1864. The language shows 
considerable s^s of decay, and Lucifer and his angels are often 
made to sp>^ English. The only other original compositions 
of any length written in Cornish are Nebbaz Gerriau dro tho 
Camoack (A Few Words about Cornish), by John Boson (printed 
in the Journal cj the Royfd Institution of Cornwall, 1879), 

Story of John of Chy-an-Ww (Ram’s House), a folk-tale which 
appears in Ireland and elseWiiere. The latter was printed in 
liuyd’s Grammar and in Pryce*iA,rchaeologia. Andrew Horde’s 
Booke of the Introduction of Kitmledge 1^542). contains some 
Cornish conversations (see Archiv /. cdt. Lexikagraphie, vol. i.), 


and in Carew’s Survey of ComwaU a number of words and phrases 
are to be found. Apfiirt from the Comidi preface to Lhuyd’s 
Grammar, the other remains of the language consist of a few 
songs, verses, proverbs, epigrams, epitaph.s, maxims, letters, 
conversations, mottoes and translations of chapters and passages 
of Scripture, the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, the Commandments, 
King Charles’s Letter, &c. These figments are to be found 
(•i) in the Gwavas MS. in the British Museum, a collection 
ranging in date from 1709 to 1736 ; (2) in the Borlase MS. 
(1750); (3) in Pryce’s Arckaeologia Cornu-Britannica (1790); 
(4) in D. Gilbert’s editions of the Poem of the Passion (1826) 
and the Creation of the World (1827). They are enumerated, 
classified and described by Jenner in his Handbook. 

Authorities.— H. Jenner, Handbook of the Cornish Language 
(London, 1904); A. Ic Braz, Le Thddtre celtique (Paris, 1905): E. 
Norris, The Anaient Cornish Drama (2 vols., C)xford, 1859) ;* T. C. 
Peter, The Old Cornish Drama (London, 1906) ; L. C. Stem, Die 
KuHur d, Gegenwart^ i. xi. i, pp. 131-132. (E. C. Q.) 

GELT, a word in common use among British and Frencli 
archaeologists to describe the hatchets, adzes or chisels of chipped 
or shaped stone used by primitive man. The word is variously 
derived from the Welsh cellt, a flintstone (that being the material 
of which the weapons are chiefly made, though celts of basalt 
felstone and jade are found) ; from being supposed to be the 
implement peculiar to the Celtic peoples ; or from a Low Latin 
word celMs, a chisel. The last derivation is more probal)l>' 
correct. The word has come to be somewhat loosely applied to 
metal as well as stone axe-hcads. The general form of stone celts 
is that of blades approaching an oval in section, with sides more 
or less straight and one end broader and sharper than the other. 
In length they vary from about 2 to as much as 16 in. The 
largest and finest specimens are found in Denmark : one in an 
English collection being of beautiful white flint 13 in. long, 1^ in. 
thick and 3i in. broad. Those found in Denmark are sometimes 
polished, but usually are left rough. Those found in north- 
western Europe are ground to a more or less smooth surface. 
That some were held in the hand and others fixed in wooden 
handles is clear from the presence of peculiar polished spaces 
produced by the friction of the wood. In the later stone adzes 
holes are sometimes found pierced to receive the handles. 

The bronze celts vary in size from an inch to a foot in length. 
The earlier specimens are much like the stone ones in shape and 
design, but the later manufactures show a marked improvement, 
the metal being usually pierced to receive the handles. It is 
noteworthy that tlie celtmakers never cast their axes with a 
transverse hole through which the handle might pass. Bronze 
celts are usually plain, but some are ornamented with ridges, 
dots or lines. That they were made in the countries where they 
are found is proved by tlie presence of moulds, 

A point worthy of mention is the position which stone celts 
hold in the folk-lore and superstitious beliefs of many lands. 
In the West of England the country folks believe the weapons 
fell originally from the sky as “ thunderbolts,” and that the water 
in which they are boiled is a specific for rheumatism. In the 
North and Scotland they arc preservatives against cattle diseases. 
In Brittany a stone celt is thrown into a well to purify the water. 
In Sweden they are regarded as a protection against lightning. 
In Norway the belief is that, if they are genuine tliunderbolts, a 
thread tied round them when placed on hot coals will not bum 
but will become moist. In Germany, Spain, Italy, the same 
beliefs prevail In Japan the stones are accounted of medicinal 
value, while in Burma and Assam they are infallible specifics for 
ophthalmia. In Africa they are the weapons of the Thunder- 
God. In India and among the Greeks the hatchet appears to 
have had a sacred importance, derived, doubtless, from the 
universal superstitious awe with which these weapons of pre- 
historic man were regarded. 

Sec Sir J. "Evam^s Ancient Stone Implements of Great Britain ; 
Lord Avebury’s Prehistoric Times (1865-1900) and Origin of CiviUna^ 
Hon (1870); E. R. Tylor’s Anthropolagy^and Primitive Culture, &c. 
For the history o£ polished stone axes u^.to the 17th century see 
Dr Afarcel &ndouin and Lionel Bonnem^re in the Bulletin dt la 
Sociitt d'Anikropologie dc Paris; 
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OELTS89 KONRAD (1459^1508), (^rinan humanist and Latin 
poet^ the son of a vintner named Pickel (of which Celtes is the 
Greek translation), was bom at Wipfeld near Schweinfurt. He 
early ran away from home to avoid being set to his father's 
trade, and at Heidelberg was lucky enough to &id a generous 
patron in Johann von Dalberg and a teacher in Agricola. After 
the death of the latter (1485) Celtes led the wandering life of 
a scholar of the Renaissance, visiting most of the countries of 
the continent, teaching in various universities, and everywhere 
establishing learned societies on the model of the academy of 
Pomponiiis Laetus at Rome. Among these was the Sodalitas 
liiteraria Rhenana or Celiica at Mainz (1491). In 1486 he pub- 
lished his first book, Ars versificandi et carmtnutn, which created 
an immense sensation and gained him the honour of being 
crowned as the first poet laureate of Germany, the ceremony 
being performed by the emperor Frederick III. at the diet of 
Nuremberg in 1487. In 1497 he was appointed by the emperor 
Maximilian I. professor of poetry and rhetoric at Vienna, and in 
T502 was made head of the new Collegium Poetarum et Mathe- 
maticorum, with the right of conferring the laureateship. He 
did much to introduce system into the methods of teaching, to 
purify the Latin of learned intercourse, and to further the study 
of the classics, especially the Greek. But he was more than a 
mere classicist of the Renaissance. He was keenly interested in 
history and topography, especially in that of his native country. 
It was he who first unearthed (in the convent of St Emmeran at 
Regensburg) the remarkable I^tin poems of the nun Hrosvitha 
of Gandersheim, of which he published an edition (Nuremberg, 
1501), the historical poem Ltgurinus sive de rebus gesUs Frederici 
primi imperatoris libri x. (Augsburg, 1507), and the celebrated 
map of the Roman empire known as the Tabula Peutingeriana 
(after Konrad Peutinger, to whom he left it). He projected a 
great work on Germany ; but of this only the Germania genet alis 
and an historical work in prose, De origins, situ, moribus et 
institutis Nurimbergae libeUus, saw the light. As a writer of 
I^tin verse Celtes far surpassed any of his predecessors. lie 
composed odes, elegies, epigrams, dramatic pieces and an un- 
finished epic, the Theodoriceis. His epigrams, edited by Hart- 
felder, were published at Berlin in 1881. His editions of the 
classics are now, of course, out of date. He died at Vienna on 
the 4th of February 1508. 

For a full list of Celtes’s works see Engelbert Kliipfel, De vita et 
scriptis Conradi Celtis (2 vols., Freiburg, 1827) ; also Johann Asch- 
bach, Die fruheren Wandevjahre des Conrad Celtes (Vienna, 1869); 
Hartmann. Konrad Celtes in Nurnherg (Nuremberg, 1889). 

GELTIBERIA, a term u.sed by Greek and Ronian writers to 
denote, sometimes the whole north-east of Spain, and sometimes 
the north-east part of the central plateau of the peninsula. 
'Hie latter was probably the correct use. The Celtiberi, in this 
narrower sense, were not so much one tribe as a group of cantons— 
Arevaci, Pelendones, Berones and four or five others. They were 
the most warlike people in Spain, and for a long time offered a 
stubborn resistance to the Romans. Originally Carthaginian 
mercenaries, they were induced to serve the Romans in a similar 
capacity, and lavy (xxiv. 4$) distinctly states that they were the 
first mercenaries in the Roman army. They did not, however, 
keep faith, and several campaigns were undertaken against them. 
In 179 B.c. the whole country was subdued by T. Sempronius 
Gracchus, who by his generous treatment of the vanquished 
gained their esteem and affection. In 153 they again revolted, 
and were not finally overcome until the capture of Numantia 
(133). The twenty years’ war waged round this city, and its 
siege and destruction by Scipio the Younger (133 b.c.) form only 
the most famous episode in the long struggle, which has left its 
mark in entrenchments , near Numantia excavated in 1906-1907 
by German archaeologists. After the fall of Numantia, and still 
more after the death of Sertorius (72 b.c.), the Celtiberians 
became gradually romanized, and town life grew up among their 
vaDeys ; Clunia, for instance, became a Roman municipality, 
and ruins of its walls, gates and theatre testify to its civilization ; 
while Bilbilis (Bambola), another municipality, was the birth- 
place of the eminently Roman poet Martial. The Celtiberians 


may have been so called because they were thoi^ht to be the 
descendants of Celtic immigrants from Gaul into Iberia (Sj^n), 
or, because they were rwrarded (cf. Lucan iv. 9) as a mixed pee 
of Celts and Spaniards (Iberians) ; in either case the name repre- 
sents a geographer’s theory rather than an ascertained fact. 
That a strong Celtic element existed in Spain is proved both by 
numerous traditions and by the more trustworthy evidence of 
place-names. The Celtic place-names of Spain, however, are 
not confined to Celtiberia or even to the north and east ; they 
occur even in the south and west. 

A long description of the manners and customs of the Celtiberi 
is given by Diodorus Siculus (v. 33, 34). Their country was rough 
and unfruitful as a whole (barley, however, was cultivated), being 
chiefly used for the pasture of sheep. Its inhabitants either led a 
nomadic life or occupied small villages ; large towns were few. 
Their infantry and cavaJry were both excellent. In battle, they 
adopted the wedge-shaped formation of the column. They carried 
doume-edged swords and short daggers for use hand to hand, the 
steel of which was hardened by being buried underground ; their 
defensive armour was a light Gallic shield or a round wicker buckler, 
and greaves of felt round their legs. They wore brazen helmets 
with purple ^rests, and rough-haired Iflack cloaks, in which they slept 
on the bare ground. Like the Cantabri, they washed themselves willi 
urine insteaa t)f water. They were said to offer sacrifice to a nameless 
god (Strain) iii. p. 164) at the time of the full moon when all tlu‘ 
household danced together liefore the doors of the houses. Although 
cruel to their enemies, they were hospitable to strangers. They aU* 
meat of all kinds, and drank a kind of mead. E. Hflbner’s article 
in Pauly -Wissowa's Realenryrlopddie, iii. (1886-T893), collects all 
the ancient references, which are almost all brief. Strabo’s notice 
(bk. iii.), baaed perhaps on l^seidonius, is fullest. (F. J. H.) 

CEMENT (from Lat. caementum ,4 rough pieces of stone, a 
shortened form of caedimentum, from caedere, to cut), apparently 
first used of a mixture of broken stone, tiles, &c,, with some 
binding material, and hence of any material capable of adhering 
to, and uniting into a coherent mass, fragments of a substance 
not in itself adhesive. The term is often applied to adhesive 
mixtures employed to unite objects or parts of objects (see below), 
but in engineering, when used without qualification, it means 
Portland cement, Its modifications and congen<irs ; these are all 
hydraulic cements, i,e, when set they resist the action of water, and 
can, under favourable conditions, be allowed to set under water. 

Hydraulic Cements.— \i was well known to builders in the 
earliest historic times that certain limes would, when set, resist 
the action of water, i.e. were hydraulic'; it was also known that 
this property could be conferred on ordinary lime by admixture 
of silicious materials such as pozzuolaiia or tufa. We have here 
the two classes into which hydraulic cements are divided. 

When pure chalk or limestone is “ burned,” i.e. heated in a 
kiln until its carbonic acid has been driven off, it yields pure lime. 
This slakes violently with water, giving slaked lime, 
which can be made into a smooth paste with water 
and mixed with sand to form common mortar. Tlie 
setting of the mortar is due to the drying of the lime 

i a purely physical phenomenon, no chemical action occurring 
)etween; the lime and the sand). The function of the sand is 
simply that of a diluent to prevent undue shrinkage and cracking 
in drying. Subsequent hardening of the mortar is caused by 
the gradual absorption of carbonic acid from the air by the lime, 
a skin of carbonate of lime being fotmed ; but the action is 
superficial. Mortar made from pure or “ fat ” lime cannot with- 
stand the action of water, and is only used for work done above 
water-level. If, however, such “ fat ” lime is mixed in the 
presence of water, not with sand but with silica in an active 
form, i.e. amorphous and (generally) hydrated, or with a silicate 
containing silica in an active condition, it will unite with the 
silica and fonn a silicate of lime capable of resisting ^e action 
6f water. The mixture of the lime and active silica or silicate is a 
pozzuplanic cement. The simplest of all pozzuolanic cements 
would be a mixture of pure lime and hydrated silica, but though 
the latter is prepared artificially for various purposes, it is too 
expensive to be used as a cement material. A similar obstacle 
lies in the way of using a certain native form of active silica, 
viz. kieselguhr, for it is too valuable as an absorbent of nitro- 
glycerine, for the manufacture of dynamite, to be available for 
making pozzuolanic cement. There are, however, many silicious 
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substances occurring abundantly in nature which can thus be 
used. They are mostly of volcanic origin, and include pumice, 
tufa, santorin earth, trass and pozzuolana itself. The following 
analyses show their general composition : — 



Neapolitan 

Pozzuo- 

lana 

(per cent). 

Roman 

Pozzuo- 

lana 

(per cent). 

Trass 
(per cent). 

Soluble silica (Si02) . 
Insoluble silicious residue 
Alumina (Al,^) 

Ferric oxide (F^O,) . 

Lime (CaO) 

Magnesia (MgO) 

Sulphuric anhydride (SOj) 
Combined water (H,0) 
Carbonic anhydride (COg) 
Moisture 

Alkalis and loss 

27*80 

35-38 

1 1 9-80 

5.68 

0.33 

Trace 

} 4-27 

6*72 

32*64 
25-94 
22*74 1 
4*06 

Trace 
8*92 1 

4-33 

19*32 

50*40 

13*86 

3*10 

0*13 

7-57 

5-04 

0*58 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

1 IM.I. ■ 


An artificial product which serves perfectly as a pozzuolana is 
granulated blast-furnace slag. The slag, which must contain a 
high percentage of lime, is granulated by being run while fused 
into abundance of water. This granulated slag differs from the 
same slag allowed to cool slowly, in that a portion of the energy 
which it possesses while fused is retained after it has solidifi^. 
It bears to ordinary slowly cooled slag a similar relation to that 
borne by plastic sulphur to ordinary crystalline sulphur. This 
potentiau ener^P^ becomes kinetic when the slag is brought into 
contact with lime in the presence of water, and causes the forma- 
tion of a true hydraulic silicate of lime. The following analysis 
shows the composition of a typical slag 


Insoluble residue 
Silica (SiCU 
Alumina (Al^O^) . 
Manganous oxide (MnO) 
Lime (CaO) 

Magnesia (MgO) 

Soda (N^O) 

Sulphuric anhydride (SO.) 
Sulphur (S) . 


Deduct oxygen equivalent to sulphur 


Per cent. 

i‘04 

18*56 

0.44 

42*22 

3-18 

0*70 

0-45 

2*21 


100*30 

1*10 

99*20 


Granulated slag of this character is ground with slaked lime 
until both materials are in a state of fine division and intimately 
mixed. The usual proportions are three of slag to one of slaked 
lime by weight. Tlie product termed slag cement sets slowly, 
but ultimately attains a strength scarcely inferior to that of 
Portland cement. Although it is cheap and suitable for many 
puiposes, its use is not large and tends to decrease. Pozzuolanic 
cements are little used in England. Generally speaking, they 
are only of local importance, &eir cheapness depending laigely 
on the nearness and abundance of some suitable volcanic deposit 
of the trass or tufa class. They are not usually manufactured 
by the careful grinding together of the pozzuolana and the lime, 
but are mixed roughly, a great excess of pozzuolana being 


employed. This excess does no harm, for that part. Which fails 
to unite with the lime serves as a diluent, much as does sand in 
mortar. In fact,x)rdinary pozzuolanic cement made on the spot 
where it is to be used may be regarded as a better kind of common 
mortar having hydraulic qualities. Good hydraulic mortars may 
be made from lime mixed with furnace ashes or burnt clay as the 
pozzuolanic constituent. 

Cements of the Portland type differ in kind from those of the 
pozzuolanic class ; they are not mechanical mixtures of lime and 
active silica ready to unite under suitable conditions, 
but consist of definite chemical compounds of lime and 
silica and lime and alumina, which, when mixed with 
water, combine therewith, forming crystalline substances of great 
mechanical strength, and capable of adhering firmly to clean inert 
material, such as stone and sand. They are made by heating to a 
high temperature an intimate mixture of a calcareous substance 
and an argillaceous substance. The commonest of such substances 
in England are chalk and clay, but where local conditions demand 
it, limestone, marl, shale, slag or any similar material may be 
used, provided that the correct proportions of lime, silica and 
alumina are maintained. The earliest forms of cements of the 
Portland class were the hydraulic limes. These are still largely 
used, and are prepared by burning limestones containing clayey 
matter. Some of these naturally possess a composition differing 
but little from that of the mixture of raw materials artifici- 
ally prepared for the manufacture of Portland cement itself. 
Although hydraulic limes have been in use from the most ancient 
times, their true nature and the reason of their resistance to 
water have only become known since 1791. Next in antiquity 
to hydraulic lime is Roman cement, prepared by heating an 
indurated marl occurring naturally in nodules. Its name must 
not be taken to imply that it was used by the ancients ; in point of 
fact the manufacture of this substance dates back only to 1796. 

With the growth of engineering in the early part of the 19th 
century arose a great demand for hydraulic cement. The suppl)’ 
of materials containing naturally suitable proportions of calcium 
carbonate and clay being limited, attempts were made to produce 
artificial mixtures which would serve a similar end. Among those 
who experimented in this direction was Joseph Aspdin, of Leeds, 
who added clay to finely ground limestone, calcined the mixture, 
and ground the product, which he called Portland cement. 
The only connexion between Portland cement and the place 
Portland is that the cement when set somewhat resembles 
Portland stone in colour. True, it is possible to manufacture 
Portland cement from Portland stone (after adding a suitable 
quantity of clay), but this is merely because Portland stone is 
substantially carbonate of lime ; any other limestone would serve 
equally well. Although Portland cement is later in date than 
either Roman cement or hydraulic lime, yet on account of its 
greater industrial importance, and of the fact that, being an 
artificial product, it is of approximately uniform composition 
and properties, it may conveniently be treated of first. The 
greater part of the Portland cement made in England is manu- 
factured on the Thames and Medway. The materials are chalk 
and Medway mud ; in a few works the latter is replaced by gault. 

The composition of typical samples of chalk and clay is shown in 
the following analyses : — 


Chalk. 

Clay. 

Sflica (SiO,) .... 

Alumina + ferric oxide (AI2O3 + 
..... 
lime (CaO) . . 

Magnesia (MgO) .... 
Carfx>nic anhydride (CO,) . 

Per cent. 
0*92 

0*24 

55*00 

0*36 

43*40 

99.92 

I 

Insoluble silicious matter 

Silica (SiO.) 

Alumina (Al,<^) . 

Ferric oxide (r e20;{) 

Lime (CaO) 

Magnesia (MgO) . 

Soda(Na,0) 

Potash (K,0) 

Sodium chloride (NaCl) 
Combined water, organic 
matter, and loss 

Per cent. 
26*67 
31*24 
16*60 
8*66 
0*25 

1*91 

1*00 

0*45 

I *86 

/ 

11*36 

100*00 

Consisting of 

Quartz (SiO,) 

Silica (SiOJ . 
Alumina (ALCX) 
Magnesia (MgO) 
Soda (Na,0) . 

19*33 

5*19 

1*47 

0*03 

0*65 

26*67 

Felspar 

7-34% 
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These materials are mixed in the proportion of about 3 : i by weight 
so that the dried mixture contains approximately 75 % of calcium 
MiTimm carbonate, the balance being clay. The mixing may be 
effected in several ways. The method once exclusively 
used consists in mixing the raw materials with a large quantity of 
water in a wash mill, a machine having radial horisontal arms driven 
from a central vertical spindle and carrying harrows which stir up 
and intermix any soft material placed in the pit in which the 
apparatus revolves. The raw materials in the correct proportion 
are fed into this mill together with a large quantity of water. The 
thin watery slip " or slurry flows into large settling tanks (** backs **) 
where the solids in suspension are deposited ; the water is drawn off, 
leaving behind an intimate mixture of chalk and clay in the form 
of a wet paste. This is dug out, and after being dried on floors heated 
by flues is ready for burning. This process is now almost obsolete. 
According to present practice the raw materials are mixed in a wash 
mill with so much water that the resulting slurry contains 40 to 
50 % of water. The slurry, which is wet enough to flow, is ground 
between millstones so as to complete the process of comminution 
begun in the wash mill. Thorough grinding and mixing arc of the 
utoost importance, as otherwise the cement ultimately produced 
will be unsound and of inferior quality. The drying of the slurry is 
generally effected by the waste heat of the kilns, so that while one 
charge is burning another is drying ready for the next loading of the 
kilns. The kilns commonly employed are ** chamber kilns,” circular 
Lomdinr ®^*^ctures not unlike an ordinary running lime kiln, but 
tb0Uta top closed and connected at the side with a 

* wide flue in which the slurry is exposed to the hot products 
of combustion from the kiln. The farther ends of the flues of several 
such kilns are connected with a chimney shaft. The slurry, in 
drying on the floor of the flue, forms a fairly tough cake which cracks 
spontaneously in the process of drying into rough blocks suitable 
for loading into the kiln. At the l^ttom of the kiln is a grate of 
iron bars, and on this wood and coke are piled to start the fire. A 
layer of dried slurry is loaded on this, then a layer of coke, then a 
layer of slurry, and so on until the kiln is filled with coke and slurry 
evenly distributed. Fresh slurry is run on to the drying floors, and 
the kiln is started. The construction of an ordinary chamber kiln 
may be gathered from the accompanying diagram (fig. 1). The 



operation of burning is a slow one. An ordinary kiln, which will 
contain about 50 tons of slurry and 12 tons of coke, will take two 
days to get fairly alight, and will be another two or three days in 
burning out. Therefore, allowing adequate time for loading and 
unloadmg, each kiln will require about one week for a complete run. 
The output will be about 30 tons of ” clinker ” ready to be ground 
into cement. The grinding of the hard rock-like masses of clinker 
is effected between millstones, or in modem plants in ball-mills, 
tube-mills and edge-runners. It is an important part of the manu- 
facture, because the finished cement should be as fine and ** floury ” 
as possible. The foregoing desertion represents the procedure in 
use in many English factories. There are various mo^cations in 
practice according to local conditions : a few of these may be 
ascribed. In all cases, however, the main operations are the same, 
viz. intimate^ mixing the raw materials, drying the mixture, if 
necessary, and burning it at a clinkering temperature (about i500®C, 
==2732® F.b Thus when hard limestone is the form of calcium 
carbonate locally available, it is ground dry and mixed with the 
correct proportion of clay also dried and ground. The mixture is 
slightly damped, mouldea into rough bricks, dried and burned. A 
possible alternative is to bum the limestone first and mix the result- 
ing lime with day, the mixture being burned as before. By this 
method grinding the hard limestone is avoided, but there is an extra 
expenditure of fuel in the double burning. 

Many different forms of kiln are used for burning Portland 
cement. Besides the chamber kilns which have been described, 
othmr there are the dd-fashioned bottle kilns, which are similar 

HI,, to the chamber kilns, but are bottle-ahaped and open 

at the tem ; they do not dry the slurry for their next 
charge. Their use is becoming obsolete. There are also stage kilns 


of the Dietzsch type, which consist of two vertical shafts, one above 
the other, but not m the same vertical line, connected by a horizontal 
channel. At this middle portion and in the upper part of the lower 
shaft the burning proper proceeds ; the upper shaft is full of unbumt 
raw macenal which is heated by the hot gases coming from the 
burning zone, and the lower shaft contains clinker already burned 
and hot enough to heat the incoming air which supplies that necessary 
for combustion at the clinkering zone. A pair of Dietzsch kilns, 
built back to back, are shown in fig. 2. There are other forms of 
shaft kiln, such as the Schneider, in which there is a burning zon(\ 
a heating and cooling zone as in the Dietzsch, but no honzontal 
stage, the whole shaft being in the same vertical plane. Another 
form is the Hoffmann or ring kiln, made up of a number of compart- 
ments arranged in a ring and connected with a central chimney ; 
in these compartments rough brick-shaped masses of the raw 
materials are stacked, and between these bricks fuel is sprinkled. 
At a given moment one of these compartments is burning and at its 
full temperature ; the air for combustion is drawn in through one or 
more compartments behind it which have just finished burning, and 
is thereby strongly heated ; the products of combustion pass away 
through one or more compartments in front of it and heat their 
contents before they are subjected to actual combustion. It will 
be seen that the principle of the ring kiln is similar to that of the stage 
kiln. In each case the clinker which has j ust been burned and is fully 
hot serves to heat 
the air-supply to 
the compart- 
ment where com- 
bustion is actu- 
ally proceeding; 
in like manner 
the raw materials 
about to be 
burned are well 
heated by the 
waste gases from 
the compartment 
in full activity 
before they them- 
selves are burned. 

(It may be noted 
that here and 
generally in this 
article ** burn ” 
is used in the 
technical sense ; 
it is technically 
correct to speak 
of cement clinker 
being ” burned,” 
although it is not 
a fuel ; in accur- 
ate terms it is 
the fuel which is 
burned, and it is 
the heat it gen- 
erates which 
raises the clinker 
to a high temper- 
ature, i,e, tech- 
nically ** bums 
it.) by this de- 
vice a great part of the heat is regenerated and a saving of fuel is 
effected. 

The methods of burning cement described above are obsolescent. 
They are being replaced by the rotatory process, so called because 
the cement is burned in rotating cylinders instead of in „ . ^ „ 
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fixed kilns. These cylinders vary from 60 to 130 ft. in 
length, an ordinaxy length in .modern practice being 100 
to 120 ft. ; their diameter correspondingly varies from 6 ft. to 7 ft. 
6 in. The cylinders are made of steel plate, lined with refractory 
bricks, are carried on rollers at a slight angle with the horizontal, 
and are rotated by power. At the upper ena the raw material is fed 
in either as a dry powder or as a slurry ; at the lower end is a power- 
ful burner. In the early days of rotatory kilns producer gas was 
used as a fuel, but with little success ; about 1895 petroleum was 
used in the United States with conmlcte success, but at a relatively 
heavy cost. At the present time, nnely powdered coal injected by 
a blast of air is almost universally employed, petroleum ^ing used 
only where it is actually cheaper than coal. In the working of this 
type of kiln the rotation and slight inclination of the cylinder cause 
the raw material to descend towards the lower end. At the upper 
end the raw material is dried and heated moderately. As it descends 
it reaches a part of the kiln where the temperature is higher ; here 
the carbonic acid of the carbonate of lime, Md the combined water 
of the clay are driven off, and the resulting lime begins to act chemi- 
cally on the dehydrated clay. The material is then in a partially 
burnt and slightly sintered state, but it is not fully clinkered and 
would not make Portland cement. The material continues to 
descend by the rotation of the kiln and reaches the lower end nearest 
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the burner where the temperature is highest, and is there heated so nature of the raw materials employed. Thus the silica may range 
highly that the union of the lime, silica and alumina is complete, from 29 to 27 %, the alumina and ferric oxide jomtly from 7 
and fully burnt clinker falls out of the kiln. It is extremely hot, to 24 %, the lime from 60 to 67 %. All such variations are per- 
and is cooled usually by being passed down one or more rotating missibfe provided that the quantity of silica and alumina is sufficient 
cylinders, similar to the first, but smaller, and acting as coolers to saturate the whole of the lime and to leave none of it in a &ee ” 
instead of kilns. On its way down the cylinders the clinker meets condition, likely to cause the cement to expand after setting. Other 
a current of cold air and is cooled, the air being correspondingly things being equal, the higher the percental of lime within uie limits 
warmed and passing on to aid in the combustion of the fuel used indicated above the stronger is me cement, but such highly limed 
in heating the kiln. This regenerative heating is similar in pfdncmle cement is less easy to bum than cement containing about % of 
and eliect to that obtained by means of the shaft and ring kilns lime ; and unless the burning is thorough and the raw materials are 
described above. The output of these kilns varies from 200 to 400 intimately mixed, the cement is apt to be unsound. Although the 
tons per kiln per week according to their size and the nature of the ultimate composition of cexnent. that is, the percentage of each base 
raw materials burned, as against 30 Ions per week for an ordinary ; and acid present, can l>e accurately determined by analysis, its 
chamber kiln. A large saving in lalxiur is also secured. The rotatory ; proximate composition, i.e, the nature and amount of the com|>ounds 
system presents many advantages and is rapidly replacing the older j tormed from these acids and bases, can only be ascertained indirectly 
methods of cement making. Fig. 3 represents diagrammatically a and with difficulty. The foundations of our knowledge on this 

subject were laid by H. lo Chatelier, whose work 
has since been supplemented by that of Spenser 
B. Newberry, W. B. Newberry and Clifford Richard- 
son. As the outcome of these inquiries it has been 
established that tricalcium silicate dCaO*SiO, is the 
essential constituent of Portland cement. The con- 
stituent of next importance is an aluminate, but 
whether this is dicalclum aluminate, 2Ca0*AL09, or 
tricaicium aluminate. SC'aO^AlgOg, is still in doubt. 
In the following description it is assumed to be the 
tricalcium aluminate. The remaining silicates and 
aluminates present, and ferric oxide and magnesia, 
if existing m the moderate quantities which arc 
usual in Portland cement of good quality, are of 
minor importance and may be regarded as little more 
^ than impurities. The silicates and aluminates of 

which Portland cement is composed are believed to 



rotatory cement plant on the Hurry & Seaman system, which was 
one of the first to make cement by the rotatory process .successfully 
on a large scale, using powdered coal as fuel Rotatory kilns of 
various other makes arc now in use, but the same principles are 
embodied, namely, the employment of a rotating inclined cylinder 
for burning the raw materials, a burner fed with powdered coal and 
a blast of air, and some device such as a cooling cylinder or cooling 
tower by which the clinker may be cooled and the air correspondingly 
heated on its way to the burner. 

Another method of making Portland cement which has been 
proposed and tried with some success consists in fusing the raw 
materials together in an apparatus of the? type of a blast furnace. 
The high temperature necessary to fuse c(?nient clinker makes this 
process difficult to accomplish commercially, but it has many 
inherent merits and may be the process of the future, displacing 
the rotatory method. 

Portland cement clinker, however produced, is a hard, rock-like 
substance of semi- vitrified appearance and very dark colour. The 
- product from a well-run rotatory kiln is all evenly burnt 

cUm^r properly vitrified ; that from an ordinary fixed kiln 

* of whatever type is apt to contain a certain amount (5 
1-0 15%) of underbumt material, which is yellowish and friable and 
Ls not properly clinkered. Thia material must l)e picked out, as such 
underbumt stuff contains free lime or unsaturated lime compounds. 
These may slake slowly in the finished cement and cause such ex- 
pansion as may destroy the work of which it forms part. Well-burnt, 
w<Hl-pieked clinker when ground yields good I’ortland cement. 
Nothing is added during or after grinding save a small amount 
(i to 2 %) of calcium sulphate in the form either of gypsum or of 
plaster t>f Paris, which is sometimes needed to make the cement 
slower-setting. For the same purpose a small quantity of water 
(up to 2 %) may be added either by moistening the clinker or by 
blowing sti^m into the mills in which the clinker is ground. This 
small addition for this specified purpose is recognized as legitimate, 
but the employment of various cheap materi^s such as ragstone 
and Mast-furnace slag, sometimes addi^d as diluents or make-we^hts, 
is adulteration and therefore fraudulent. 

The exposition of Portland cement varies within comparatively 
narrow limits, and for given raw materials the variations are tending 
riniaiiiT become smaller as regularity and skill in manuf^ture 
increase. The following analysis may be taken as typical 
of cements made from chalk and clay on the Thames and 
Medway : — 

Percent. 


Silica (SiO)) 
Insoluble rei 


residue 


Alumina (AJ,^) . \ 

Ferric oxide (FejOg) ^ 


Lime (CaO) 

Magnesia (MgO) . 
Sulphuric anhydride (SO.) 
Carbonic anliydride (COu 
Water (HjO) . . 

Alkalis . . 


There may be variations from this composition according to the 


exist not as individual units but as soUd solutions of each other, these 
solid solutions taking the form of minerals recognizable as individuals. 
The two principal minerals are termed alite and edite ; according 
to the best opinion, alite consists of a solid solution of tricalcium 
aluminate in tricalcium silicate, and cclite of a solid solution of 
dicalciiim aluminate in dicalcium silicate. Cc?lite is little affected 
by water, and has but small influence on the st?tiing ; alite is de- 
composed and hydrated, this action constituting the main part of 
the setting of Portland cement. Both the components of alite react, 
and for simplicity their reactions may be stated m separate equations, 
thus : — 

(1) 2(8Ca0.Si02) -h OHjO 2(CaO.SiOa)«aH2C) I 4Ca(OH)2 
Tricalcium silicate. Hydrated mono- Calcium 

calcium silicate. hydroxide. 

(2) 3Ca0*Al30,+ 12H30rtr 8CaO.Al.p.,.r2HaO 
Tricalcium aluminate. Hydrated tricaicium aluminate. 

Since alite is a solid solution and, although an individual mineral, 
is not a chemical unit, the proportion of tricalcuim silicate to tri- 
caicium aluminate in a given specimen of alite will vary ; but, what- 
ever the projxirtions, each of these substances will react in its char- 
acteristic manner according to the eejuations given above. 

The precise mechanism of the process of setting of Portland 
cement is not known with certainty, but it is probably analogous 
to that of the setting of plOvStcr of Paris, consi.sting in the dissolution 
of the compounds produced by hydration while they are in a more 
soluble form, their transition to a less soluble form, the consequent 
supersaturation of the solution, and the deposition of the surplus 
of the dissolved substance in crystals which interlock and form a 
coherent mass. This theory being accepted, it is evident that a 
small q^uantity of water, by successive dissolution and deposition 
of a suDstance capable of existing in a more soluble and in a 
soluble form, is al>le to bring about the crystallization of an in- 
definitely large quantity of material. It is not necessary that there 
should he present sufficient ^ater to dissolve the Whole of the react- 
ing substance at any one time ; it is sufficient if there is enough for 
hydration and a small surplus for the crystallization by successive 
stages as above described. It is generally admitted that the alu- 
minate is the chief agent in the first setting of the cement, and that 
its ultimate hardening and attainment of strength are due to the 
tricaicium silicate. 

As mentioned above, the constituents other than the tricaicium 
silicate and tricaicium aluminate of which alite is composed, are of 
minor importance. The function of the ferric oxide present in 
ordinary cement is little more th^ that of a flux to aid the union of 
silica, alumina and lime in the clinker ; its rdle in the setting of the 
cement is altogether secondary. In fact, excellent Portland cement 
can be prepared from materials free from iron. Such cement, if free 
also from manganese, is ^ite, and its manufacture has been proposed 
for exterior decorative uste. Magnesia, if present in Portland cement 
in Quantity not exceeding 5 %, appears to be inert, but there is 
evidence that in larger .proportion, e.g. 10-15%, it may hydrate 
and set after the general setting of the cem^t, and may give rise 
to disruptive stiains causing the cement to blow ” and fail^ In 
9<H^lled natural cement which is comparatively lightly burnt, the 
magnesia appears to be inert, and as much as 20 to 30 % may be 
present. Another constituent of Portland Cement which influences 
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its setti^ time is calcium sulphate, naturally formed from the 
sulphur in the raw materials or fuel, or intentionally added tp the 
finished cement as gypsum or plaster of Paris. It has a remarkable 
retarding efiect on tne hydration of the calcium aluminate. and 
consequently on th^ setting of the cement ; thus it is that a little 
jicypsum is often added to convert a naturally quick-setting cement 
into one which sets slowly. It will be observed viSLt in the hydration 
of tricalcium silicate, the main constituent of Portland cement, a 
large portion of the lime appears as calcium hydroxide. «.#. slaked 
lime. It is evident that this will form a pozzuolanic cement if a 
suitable silicious material such as trass is added to the cement. The 
ultimate product when set may be regarded as a mixed Portland 
and pozzuolanic cement The use of trass in this manner as an 
adjunct to Portland cement has been advocated by W. Michaelis. 
and undoubtedly increases the strength of the material, but it has 
not become general. 

The (juality of Portland cement is ascertained by its analysis 
and by determining its specific gravity, fineness, mechanical strength 
Ttatlar soundness. A good sample will usually have a com- 

position within the limits cited above and approximating 
to the typical figures piven above. It will be ground so finely that 
not more than 3 % will be left on a sievi’ of 76 x 76 meshes per sq. 
in., the wires of the sieve being 0*003 diameter. It will have, 

when freslily burned, a speci& gravity not lower tlian 3*15, and 
briquettes made from it and kept in water will possess a tensile 
strength of 400-500 Ib per sq. in. seven days after they arc made, 
while briquettes made from a mixture of 3 parts by weight of sand 
and i of cement will give about 225 Ib per sq. in. at twenty-eight 
days. Formerly the soundness of cement was determined by keep- 
ing thin parts of the cement in cold water for twenty-eight days, 
or in warm water (iio°-i2o° F.) for twenty-four hours, and examin- 
ing for cracks or other signs of expansion. Modern practice is to 
measure the expansion of a test piece of cement kept in water at a 
temperature of 212“ F. The simplest and most generally used 
metnod is due to II. L. le Chatelier, and consists in measuring the 
increase in circumference of a cylinder of cement 30 mm. in diameter 
by means of a split ring (‘ncircling the cylinder, the motion of which 
is magnified by two light rods extending radially. Another quanti- 
tative test for soundness is that formulated by L. Deval, who has 
shown that briquettes of 3 of sand and i of cement kept in water 
for two days at 80° C.- 176** F. attain approximately the same 
i^trength as similar. briquettes attain at seven days in water at the 
ordinary temperature. In like manner briquettes kept at 176® F. 
for seven days arc approximately eq ual in strength to those kept at 
tlie ordinary temperature for twenty-eight days. A cement not 
perfectly sound will give low results in the hot test, and a cement of 
indifferent soundness will crack and go to pieces. The test is ad- 
mittedly severe, but can be passed without difliculty by cement 
made with proper care and skill. There are many modifications and 
elaborations of all the tests which have been mentioned. Cement 
for all important work is submitted to a rigorous system of testing 
and analysis before it is accepted and used. 

Hydraulic Lime is a cement of the Portland as distinct from 
the pozzuolanic class. The most typical hydraulic lime is that 
known as Chaux du Theil, made from a limestone found at 
Ard^che in France. This limestone consists of calcium carbonate 
most intimately intermixed with very finely divided silica. It 
contains but little alumina and oxide of iron^ which are the 
constituents generally necessary to bring about the union of 
silica and lime to form a cement, but in spite of this the silica is so 
finely divided and so well distributed that it unites readily with 
the lime when the limestone is burned at a sufficiently high 
temperature. English hydraulic limes are of a different class ; 
they contain a good ded of alumina and ferric oxide, and in 
composition resemble somewhat irregular Portland cement. 


Analyses of the two classes of hydraulic lime arc as follows : — 



Chaux de Theil. 
Per cent. 

Blue Lia.'). 
Per cent 

Insoluble silicious matter . 


2*39 

Silica (SiOg) . . 

Alumina (Al,^) 

Ferric oxide (FcgOy) . 

. 21*7 

14*17 

1-8 

. 6*79 

. 0*6 

2-34 

Lime (CaO) . . . 

Magnesia (MgO) , . 

Sulphuric anhydride (SO3) , 
Carbonic anhydride (COoj \ 
Water (HP) ’/• 

Alkalis and loss . 

74-0 

0*7 

03^43 

1-54 

0*3 

1*63 

. 0*6 

,r 3-64 

(. 2‘69 

1-38 


100*0 

100*00 


HydimuUc lime contains a good deal of tmeombined lime, and has 
to be slaked before it is used as a cement. In France this slaking 
is conducted systematically by the makers, the freshly burned lime 
being aptiiikled with water and stored in large bins where slaking 
proceeds slowly and regularly until the whole of the surplus uncom- 


bined lime is slaked and rendered harmless, while the cementitious 
compounds, notably tricalciuni aiUcate, remain untouched. In 
English practice hydraulic lime is slaked by the user. Seeing that 
regular and perfect slaking is more easily attained when working 
systematical^ on a large scale and by storing the material for a lo Ti g 
period, the French method is the better and more rational, .The 
product may then be regarded as a cement of the I^ortland class 
mixed with slaked lime. When gauged witli water and made into 
a mortar it sets slowly, but ultimately becomes almost as strong as 
'Portland cement. Its slow setting is an advantage for some purponcs. 
z.g. for foundations and abutments where settlements may occur. 
The structure' is free to take ite permanent position before the Ume 
sots, and cracks are thus avoided. A case m point is the employ- 
ment of hydraulic lime in place of Portland cement as grouting out- 
side the cast-iron tubes used for lining tunnels made by the shield 
system. 

Roman Cement is another cement of the Portland class which 
came into use shortly before the manufacture of artificial Port- 
land cement was attempted. It is still in use, though only for 
special purposes where a quick-setting material is required. It 
is made from septaria nodules which are dredged up on the Kent 
and Essex coasts and consist of about 60 % of calcium carbonate 
mixed with clay, the mass being sufficiently indurated to remain 
coherent under water. The nodules are not prepared in any 
way, but simply burned at a moderate red heat. 

The resulting cement varies somewhat in composition, but ap- 
proximates to the following figures : — 



Per cent 

Insoluble silicious matter 

5-86 

Silica (SiOn) .... 
Alumina (AlaOJ 

. . 19-62 

. , . io-3« 

Ferric oxide (F^Og) 

7-44 

Manganese dioxide (MnOn) 

1-57 

Lime (CaO) .... 

• 44-54 

Magnesia (MgO) 

Sulphuric anhydride (SO..) 
t^'irbonic anhydride (CO.,) 

. . 2*92 

2-6i 

.V43 

Water (H^O) . " . 

0-25 

Alkalis and Joss 

1*46 


J 00-00 


The most characteristic constituent is the okide of iron, which gives 
the cement a reddish colour, and the presence of manganese also 
dificrentiates Roman from Portland cement, which rarely contains 
appreciable quantities of that olement. Ihe high percentage of 
alumina causes the cement to be quick-setting, and it becomes hard 
in about five minutes. It resists the action of water, salt or fresh, 
very well, and is therefore useful in situations where the work is 
likely to be submerged immediately after it has lK?en ])ut in place. 

The term Natural Cements is applied to cements made by 
burning mixtures of clay and carbonate of lime naturally occur- 
ring in approximately suitable proportions. They may be 
regarded as badly-mixed Portland cements, and need no special 
description. American “ natural ” cements are cf a somewhat 
different class. They are usually made from a silicious limestone 
containing magnesia, and are comparatively lightly burned. 

The following einalysis is typical of a cement of this kind : — 


Silica (SiO..) 

.\1umina (Al^(^) .... 

Ferric oxide (FenO.,) ... 

Lime (CaO) . . . . . 

Magnesia (MgO) . . . . 

Water, carbonic anhydride, and loss 

Per cent. 

- 24*30 

7*22 
3*o6 

• 33-70 

20*94 

8*78 


100*00 


These irregular cements of the Portland class are good building 
materials for ordinary purposes, but are not so suitable as good 
artfficial Portland cement for heavy and important undertakings. 

Passow Cement is a recent product which is in a cla^s by itself. 
It is made by granulating blast furnace slag of suitable com- 
position and finely grinding the product, either done or with an 
admixture of about 10 % of Portland cement clinker. It differs 
from ordinary slag cement (see above) in that it is not a pozzuo- 
lanic cement depending on the interaction of granulated slag 
and lime. The particular method of granulating slag for Passow 
cement produces a material which sets per se and attains a 
strength comparable with that of Portland cemetot, Passow 
cement has been successfully made from slag of different 
compositions in Germany, England and America. 
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The chief use of hydraulic cements, whether of the pozzuolanic 
or Portland class, is to act as an adhesive material in work whkh 
is to be caused to water. No doubt in times of remote 
it was found that the jointing of masonry 
which was to be immersed required the use of a cement 
indifferent to the action of water. Ordinary mortar 
f^ed in sudi positions ; mortar n^de from lime prepared from 
limestones or chalks containing a little clay was found to stand ; 
mortar made from lime mixed with trass or similar active 
silicious material was also found to stand. On this observation 
rests the whole of the present enormous employment of hydraulic 
cements. It was a natural transition to utilize these cements 
not merely for jointing masonry but also for making concrete, 
and the only reason why hydraulic cements, as distinct from 
cements which are not hydraulic (e.g. ordinary mortar), are used 
for the latter purpose is their great mechanical streng^. Their 
use in above-water work is checked by the low price of common 
brick. Even in such work, where it would be thought that 
masses of burnt clay would the cheapest conceivable material, 
concrete is at least on level terms with its rival. It must be 
remembered that one of the great advantages of concrete is that 
five-sixths of its total mass may be provided from local sand and 
gravel, on which no carriage has to be paid. The cement, on 
which alone freight is to be reckoned, converts these from loose 
incoherent material into a solid stone. Thus it comes about that 
the largest use of cement is for manufacturing concrete for dock 
and harbour work, and for the making of foundations. It is also 
employed for the building of light bridges, floors, and pipes 
constructed of cement mortar disposed round a skeleton of iron 
rods. Such composite structures take advantage at once of the 
high tensile strength of iron and of the high compressive strength 
of cement mortar. (See also Concrete.) 

Good hydraulic cements are highly permanent materials 
provided certain conditions be observed. It might be supposed 
that hydraulic cements from their nature would be indifferent 
to the action of water, but this is only true if the structures of 
which they form part are sufficiently compact. In this case the 
action of the water is checked by the fllm of carbonate of lime 
which eventually forms on the surface of calcareous cement. 
This, together with the compactness of the mortar, hinders the 
ingress and egress of water, and prevents the dissolution and 
ultimate destruction of the cement. But where the concrete or 
mortar is not well made and is porous, the continual passage of 
water through it will gradually break up and dissolve away the 
calcareous constituents of the cement until its strength is utterly 
destroyed. This destructive action is increased if the water 
contains sulphates or magnesium salts, both of which act 
chemically on the calcareous constituents of the cement. As 
sea-water contains both sulphates and magnesium salts, it is 
especially necessary in concrete for harbour work to take every 
care to produce an impervious structure. There are various 
minor external causes for the failure and ultimate destruction 
of cement mortar and concrete, but their discussion is a matter 
for the specialist. Failure from inherent vice in the cement has 
been already touched on ; it can always be traced to want of 
skill and care in manufacture. 

Calcium Sulphate Cements , — Under this term are comprehended 
all cements whose setting properties primarily depend on the 
hydration of calcium sulphate. They include plaster of Paris, 
Keene’s cement and many variants of these two types. The 
raw material is gypsum {q,v,). This may be almost chemically 
pure, when it is generally used for Keene’s cement; or it may 
contain smaller or greater quantities of impurities, in which 
case it is suitable for the preparation of cements of the plaster 
of Paris class. The mode of preparation is to calcine the gypsum 
at temperatures which depend on the class of cement to be 
product. If plaster of Paris is to be made, calcination is 
carried out at about 204® C. ( *400° F.); at this temperature, 
gypsum, CaS04«2H20, loses three-quarters of its combined 
water and becomes 2CaS04*H20. If a cement of the Keene’s 
t^Wient class is to be prepared the temperature used is higher, 

500® C. ( = 932® F.), and the whole of the combined water of 


the gypsum is expelled, the anhydrous sulphate CaS04 being 
obtained. 

To produce plaster of Paris European practice consists in baking 
the mmeral in ovens, and in America in neatinj^ it in kettles. Both 
processes are inferior in economy to calcination in rotatory p. ^ 
kilns, a process which may be regarded as the method of 
the present and the immediate future. Keene's cement 
and its congeners are made in fixed kilns so constructed 
that only the gaseous products of combustion come into 
contact with the gypsum to be burnt, in order to avoid contamination 
with the ash of the fuel. 

The setting of plaster of Paris depends on the fact that when 
2CaS04»Ha0 Is treated with water it dissolves, forming a super- 
saturated solution of CaS04*2Ha0. The excess held temporarily in 
solution is then deposited in crystals of CaS04*2Hj0. In the light 
of this knowledge the mode of setting of plaster of Paris becomes 
clear. The plaster is mixed with a quantity of water sufficient to 
make it into a smooth paste ; this quantity of water is quite in- 
sufficient to dissolve tlie whole of it, but it dissolves a small part, 
and gives a supersaturated solution of CaS04*2Hy0. In a few minutes 
the surplus hydrated calcium sulphate is deposited from the solution, 
and the water is capable again of dissolving 2CaS04»H20, which in 
turn is fully hydrated and deposited as CaS04*2H20. The process 
goes on until a relatively small quantify of water has by instal- 
ments dissolved and hydrated the 2CaS04*H«0, and has deposited 
CaS04»2lIa0 in felted crystals forming a solid mass well cemented 
together. The setting is rapid, occupying only a few minutes, and 
is accompanied by a considerable expansion of the mass. There is 
reason to suppose that the change described takes place in two stages, 
the gypsum first forming orthorhombic crystals and then crystal- 
lizing in the monosymmetric system. Gjrpsum thus crystallized 
is in its normal monosymmetric form, more stable under ordinary 
conditions than the orthorhombic form. Correlatively in its process 
of dehydration to form plaster of Paris, monosymmetric gypsum 
is converted into the orthorhombic form before it begins to be 
dehydrated. 

The principles which govern the preparation and setting of the 
other class of calcium sulphate cements, that is. cements of the Keene 
class, are not fully understood, but there is a fair amount of know- 
le^e on the subject, both empirical and scientific. The essential 
difference between the setting of Keene’s cement and that of plaster 
of Paris is that the former takes place much more slowly, occupying 
hours instead of minutes, and the considerable heating and expansion 
which characterize the setting of plaster of Paris are much less 
marked. 

It is the practice in Great Britain to burn pure gypsum at a low 
temperature so as to convert it into the hydrate 2CaS04*H30, to soak 
the lumps in a solution of alum or of aluminium sulphate, and to 
recalcine them at alx)ut 500° C. On grinding they give Keene's 
cement. Instead of alum various other salts, e,g, borax, may be 
used. The quantity of these materials is so small that analyses of 
Keene's cement show it to be almost pure anhydrous calcium 
sulphate, and make it difficult to explain what, it any, influence 
these minute amounts of alum and the like can exert on the setting 
of the cement. It seems probable that the effect of the salts is 
inconsiderable, and that the governing condition is ^he temperature 
at which the cement has been burnt. The setting of Keene's cement 
takes place by the same sort of process which has been described for 
the setting of plaster of Paris, the chief differences being that the 
substance dissolved is anhydrous calcium sulphate and that the 
operation takes a longer time. 

All cements having calcium sulphate as their base are suitable only 
for indoor work because of the solubility of this substance. They 
form excellent decorative plasters on account of their clean white 
colour and the sharpness of castii^s made from them, this latter 
quantity being due to their expansion when setting. 

See D. B. Butler, Portland Cement (London, 1905) I E. C. Eckel, 
Cements, Limes and Plasters (New York, iQOj;) ; G. K. Redgrave and 
Charles Spackman, Calcareous Cements (London, 1905) ; F. rl. Lewis, 

** Manufacture of Hydraulic Cements in the United States," The 
Mineral Industry (New York, 1898) ; W. H. Stanger and Bertram 
Blount, “ Cement Manufacture in Great Britain," The Mineral 
Industry, New York, 1897 and 1905 ; Id. ** The Testing of Hydraulic 
Cements," Journ. Soc. them. Ind., 1894, 13, p. 455; Id., Proc. Inst, 
Civ, Eng., 1901 ; B. Blount, " Recent Ih-ogress in the Cement 
Industry," Joum. Soc. them. Ind,, 1906, 25, p. 1020 ; H. L. le 
ChateUcr, Recherches exphimentales sur la constitution des mortiers 
hydrauliques ; Desch, Concrete, No. 2, pp. 101-Z02 ; Davis, 

Soc. Chem, Ind., 1905. 26, p. 727. (B. Bl.) 

Adhesive Cements. — ^Mixtures of animal, vegetable and mineral 
substances are employed in great variety in the arts for making 
joints, mending broken china and other objects, &c. A strong 
cement for alabaster and marble, which sets in a day, may be prepared 
by mixing 12 parts of Portland cement. 8 of fine sand and i of in- 
fusoria] earth, and making them into a thick paste with silicate of 
soda ; the object to be cemented need not be heated. For stone, 
marble, and earthenware a strong cement, insoluble in water, can be 
madeat follows: — skimmed-milk cheese is boiled in water till of a gluey 
consistency, washed, kneaded well in cold water, and incorporated 
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with quicklime; the composition is warmed for use. A similar 
cement is a mixture of dried fresh curd with ^th of its weight 
of quicklime and a little ciunphor ; it is made into a paste with 
water when employed. A cement for Derbyshire spar and china, 
&c., is composed of 7 parts of rosin and i of wax, with a little plaster 
of Paris ; a small quantity only should be applM to the surfaces to 
be united, for, as a general rule, the thinner the stratum of a cement, 
the more powerful its action. Quicklime mixed with white of egg, 
hardened Canada balsam, and thick copal or mastic varnish are also 
useful for cementing broken china, which should be warmed before 
their application. For small articles, shellac dissolved in spirits of 
wine is a very convenient cement. Cements such as marine glue are 
solutions of shellac, india-rubber or asplialtum in benzene or naphtha. 
For use with wood which is exposed to moisture, as in the case of 
wooden cisterns, a mixture may be made of 4 parts of linseed oil 
boiled with litharge, and 8 parts of melted glue ; other strong 
cements for the same purpose are prepared by softening gelatine 
in cold water and dissolving it by heat in linseed oil, or by mixing 
glue with one-fourth of its weight of turpentine, or with a little 
bichromate of potash. Mahogany cement, for filling up cracks in 
wood, consists of 4 parts of l^eeswax, i of Indian red and yellow- 
ochre to give colour. Cutlers* cement, used for fixing knife-blades in 
their hafts, is made of equal parts of brick-dust and melted rosin, 
or of 4 parts of rosin with i each of beeswax and brick-dust. For 
covering bottle-corks a mixture of pitch, brick -dust and rosin is 
employed. A cheap cement, sometimes employed to fix iron rails 
in stone-work, is melted brimstone, or brimstone and brick-dust. 
For pipe-joints, a mixture of iron turnings, sulphur and sal ammoniac, 
moistened with water, is employed. Japanese cement, for uniting 
surfaces of paper, is made by mixing rice-flour with water and boiling 
it. Jewellers* or Armenian cement consists of isinglass with mastic 
and gum ammoniac dissolved in spirit. Gold and silver chasers keep 
their work firm by means of a cement of pitch and rosin, a little 
tallow, and brick-dust to thicken. Temporary cement for lathe-work, 
such as the polishing and grinding of jewelry and optical glasses, is 
compoundcci thus: — rosin, 4 oz. ; whitening previously made red- 
hot, 4 oz. ; wax, J oz. 

CEMETERY (Gr. KOLfnjrrjpiov, from KOLfiav^ to sleep), literally 
a sleeping-place, the name applied by the early Christians to the 
places set apart for the burial of their dead. These were generally 
extra-mural and unconnected with churches, the practice of 
interment in churches or churchyards being unknown in the 
first centuries of the Christian era. The term cemetery has, 
therefore, been appropriately applied in modem times to the 
burial-grounds, generally extra-mural, which have been sub- 
stituted for the overcrowded churchyards (^.v.) of populous 
parishes both urban and rural. 

From 1840 to 1855, attention was repeatedly called to the 
condition of the London churchyards by correspondence in the 
press and by the reports of parliamentary committees, the first 
of which, that of Mr Chadwick, appeared in 1843. The vaults 
under the pavement of the churches, and the small spaces of 
open ground surrounding them, were crammed with coffins. 
In many of the buildings the air was so tainted with the products 
of corruption as to be a direct and palpable source of disease 
and death to those who frequented them. In the churchyards 
coffins were placed tier above tier in the graves until they were 
within a few feet (or sometimes even a few inches) of the surface, 
and the level of the ground was often raised to that of the lower 
windows of the church. To make room for fresh interments the 
sextons had recourse to the surreptitious removal of bones and 
partially-decayed remains, and in some cases the contents of 
the graves were systematically transferred to pits adjacent to the 
site, the grave-diggers appropriating the coffin-plates, handles 
and nails to be smd as waste metal. The neighbourhood of the 
churchyards was always unhealthy, the air being vitiated by the 
gaseous emanations from the graves, and the water, wherever 
it was obtained from wells, containing organic matter; the source 
of which could not be mistaken. In all the large towns the evil 
prevailed in a greater or less degree, but in London, on account 
of the immense population and the consequent mortality, it 
forced itself more readily upon public attention, and after more 
than one partial measure of relief had been passed the church- 
yards were, with a few exceptions, finally closed by the act of 
1855, and the cemeteries which now occupy a large extent of 
ground to the north, south, east and west became henceforth 
the burial-places of the metropolis. Several of them hafl'been 
already established by private enterprise before the passing of 
the Burial Act of 1855 (Kensal Green cemetery dates from 1832), 


but that enactment forms the epoch from which the general 
development of cemeteries in Great Britain and Ireland bagan. 
Burial within the limits of cities and towns is now almost every- 
where abolished, and where it is still in use it is surrounded by 
such safeguards as make it practically innocuous. This tendency 
has been conspicuous both in the United Kingdom and the 
United States. The increasing practice of cremation (q.v,) has 
assisted in the movement for disposing of the dead in more 
sanitary conditions ; and the proposals of Sir Seymour Haden 
and others for buiying the dead in more open coffins, and 
abandoning the old system of family graves, have had consider- 
able effect. The tendency has therefore been, while improving 
the sanitary aspects of the disposal of the dead, to make the 
cemeteries themselves as fit as possible for this purpose, and 
beautiful in arrangement and decoration. 

The chief cemeteries of London are Kensal Green cemetery 
on the Harrow Road ; Highgate cemetery on the slopie of 
Highgate Hill ; the cemetery at Abney Park (once the residence 
of Dr Watts) ; the Norwood and Nunhead cemeteries to the 
south of London ; the West London cemetery at Brompton ; 
the cemeteries at Ilford and Leytonstone in Essex ; the Victoria 
cemetery and the Tower Hamlets cemetery in East London ; 
and at a greater distance, accessible by railway, the great 
cemetery at Brookwood near Woking in Surrey, and the cemetery 
at New Southgate. The general plan of all these cemeteries 
is the same, a park with broad paths either laid out in curved 
lines as at Kensal Green and Highgate, or crossing each other 
at right angles as in the case of the West London cemetery. 
The ground on each side of these paths is marked off into grave 
spaces, and trees and shrubs are planted in the intervals between 
them. The buildings consist of a curator’s residence and one or 
more chapels, and usually there is also a range of family graves 
with imposing tombs, massive structures containing in their 
corridors recesses for the reception of coffins, generally closed 
only by an iron grating. The provincial cemeteries in the main 
features of their arrangements resemble those of the metropolis. 
One of the most remarkable is St James’s cemetery at Liverpool, 
which occupies a deserted quarry. The face of the eastern side 
of the quarry is traversed by ascending gradients off which open 
catacombs formed in the living rock, — a soft sandstone; the 
ground below is planted with trees, amongst which stand hundreds 
of gravestones. The main approach on the north side is through 
a tunnel, above which, on a projecting rock, stands the cemetery 
chapel, built in the form of a small Doric temple with tetrastyle 
porticos. 

Many of the cities of America possess very fine cemeteries. 
One of the largest, and also the oldest, is that of Mount Auburn 
near Boston. Others of importance are the Laurel Hill cemetery 
(1836) at Philadelphia ; the Greenwood cemetery (1838) at 
Brooklyn (New York) ; the Lake View cemetery at Cleveland, 
Ohio ; while the cemeteries at New Orleans (q,v.) are famous 
for their beauty. 

The chief cemetery of Paris is that of P^re la Chaise, the 
prototype of the garden cemeteries of western Europe. It takes 
Its name from the celebrated confessor of Louis XIV., to whom 
as rector of the Jesuits of Paris it once belonged. It was laid out 
as a cemetery in 1804. It has an area of about 200 acres, and 
contains about 20,000 monuments, including those of all the great 
men of France of the 19th century — ^marshab, generals, ministers, 
poets, painters, men of science and letters, actors and musicians. 
Twice the cemetery and the adjacent heights have been the scene 
of a desperate struggle ; in 1814 they were stormed by a Russian 
column during the attack on Paris by the allies, and in 1871 the 
Communbts made their last stand among the tombs of P^re la 
Chabe ; 900 of them fell in the defence of the cemetery or were 
shot there after its capture, and 200 of them were buried in 
quicklime in one huge grave and 700 in another. There are 
other cemeteries at Mont Pamasse and Montmartre, besides the 
minor burying-grounds at Auteuil, Batignolles, Passy, La 
VIllette> &c. In consequence of all these cemeteries being more 
or less crowded, a giW*cemetery was laid out in 1874 on the 
plateau of M^ry sur Olle, i6 m. to the north of Parb, with which 
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it 18 connected by a raiway line. It includes within its circuit 
fully 2 sq. m. of ground. The French cemetery system differs 
in many respects from the English. Every city and town is 
required by law to provide a burial-ground beyond its barriers, 
properly laid out and planted, and situated if possible on a rising 
ground. Each interment must take place in a separate grave. 
This, however, does not apply to Paris, where the de^ are 
buried, forty or fifty at a time, in the fosses communes, the poor 
bring interred gratuitously, and a charge of 20 francs being 
made in all other cases. The fosse is fill^ and left undisturbed 
for five years, then all crosses and other memorials are removed, 
the level of ^e ground is raised 4 or 5 ft. by fresh earth, and 
interments begin again. For a fee of 50 francs a concession 
temporaire for ten years can be obtained, but where it is desired 
to erect a permanent monument the ground must be bought by 
the executors of the deceased. In Paris the undertakers* trade 
is the monopoly of a company, the Societe des pompes funibres, 
which in return for its privileges is required to give a free burial 
to the poor. 

The Leichenhduser, or dead-houses, of Frankfort and Munich 
form a remarkable feature of the cemeteries of these cities. The 
object of their founders was tyrofold— (i) to obviate even the 
remotest danger of premature interment, and (2) to offer a 
respectable place for the reception of the dead, in order to 
remove the corpse from the confined dwellings of the survivors. 
At Frankfort the dead-house occupies one of the wings of the 
propylaeum, which forms the main entrance to the cemetery. 
It consists of the warder’s room, where an attendant is always on 
duty, on each side of which there are five rooms, well ventilated, 
kept at an even temperature, and each provided with a bier on 
which a corpse can be laid. On one of the fingers is placed a 
ring connected by a light cord with a bell which hangs outside 
in the warder’s room. The use of the dead-house is voluntary. 
The bodies deposited there are inspected at regular intervals by 
a medical officer, and the warder is always on the watch for the 
ringing of the warning bell. One revival, that of a child| has been 
known to take place at Frankfort. The Leichenhaus of Munich 
is situated in the southern cemetery outside the Sendling Gate. 
At one end of the cemetery there is a semicircular building with 
an qjen colonnade in front and a projection behind, which 
contains three large rooms for the reception of the dead. At 
both Frankfort and Munich great care is taken tliat the 
attendants receive the dead confided to them with respect, and 
no interment is permitted until the first signs of decomp)Osition 
appear ; the relatives then assemble in one of the halls adjoining 
.tte Leichenhaus, and the funeral takes place. In any case 
there is, with, ordinary care, little fear of premature interment, 
but in another way such places of deposit for the dead are of 
great use in large towns, as they prevent the evil effects which 
result from the prolonged retention of the dead among the 
Hving. Mortuaries for &is purpose have also been established 
in many places in England. 

In Italy the Camfw Santo (Holy Field) is best illustrated by 
the famous one at Pisa, from which the name has been given to 
other Italian burying-grounds. Of the cemeteries still in use 
in southern Europe the catacombs {q,v,) of Sicily are the most 
curious. There is one of these under old Capuchin monastery 
of Ziza near Palermo, where in four large airy subterranean 
corridors 2000 corpses are ranged in ruches in the wall, many of 
them shrunk up into the most grotesque attitudes, or hanging 
with pendent limbs and head from their places. As a preparation 
for the niche, the body is desiccated in a kind of oven, and then 
dressed as in life and raised into its place in the wall. At the end 
of the principal corridor at Ziza there is an altar strangely 
ornamented with a kind of mosaic of human skulls and bones. 

Cemeteries have been in use among many Eastern nations 
from time immemorial. In China, the high grounds near Canton 
and Macao are crowded with tombs, many of them being in the 
form of small tumuli, with a low encircling wall, forcibly recalling 
the ringed harrows of western Europe. iBut the most picturesque 
^cemeteries in the world are those of th% Turks: From them it 
was, perhaps, that the first idea of the jhodem cemetery , with 


its ornamental plantations, was derived. Around Constantinople 
the cemeteries form vast tracts of cypress woods under whose 
branches stand thousands of tombstones. A grave is never 
reopened ; a new resting-place is formed for every one, and so 
the dead now occupy a wider territory than that which is covered 
by the homes of the living. The Turks believe that till the body 
is buried the soul is in a state of discomfort, and the funeral, 
therefore, takes place as soon as possible after death. No coffin 
is used^ the body is laid in the grave, a few boards are arranged 
round it, and then the earth is shovelled in, care being taken to 
leave a small opening extending from the head of the corpse to 
the surface of the ground, an opening not unfrequently enlarged 
by dogs and other beasts which plunder the grave. A tombstone 
of white marble is then erected, surmounted by a carved turban 
in the case of a man, and ornamented by a palm, branch in low 
relief if the grave is that of a woman. The turban by its varying 
form indicates not only the rank of the sleeper below but also 
the period of his death, for the fashion of the Turkish head-dress 
is always changing. A cypress is usually planted beside the grave, 
its odour bebg supposed to neutralize any noxious exhalations 
from the ground, and thus every cemetery is a forest, where by 
day hundreds of turtle doves are on the wing or perching on the 
trees, and where bats and owls swarm undisturbed at mghl. 
Especially for the Turkish women the cemeteries are a favourite 
resort, and some of them arc always to be seen praying beside 
the narrow openings that lead down into a parent’s, a husband\s, 
or a brother’s grave. Some of the other cemeteries of Constan- 
tinople contrast rather unfavourably with the simple dignity 
of those which belong to the Turks. That of the Armenians 
abounds with bas-reliefs which show the manner of the death of 
whoever is buried below, and on these singular tombstones there 
are frequent representations of men being decapitated or hanging 
on the gallows. 

Sec also the articles Bckiai. axd Burial Acts; Cremation ; 
Funeral Rites ; Churchyakd. 

CENCI, BEATRICE (1577-1599), a Roman woman, famous 
for her tragic story ; poetic fancy has woven a halo of romance 
about her, which modern historic research has to a large extent 
destroyed. Bom at Rome, she was the daughter of Francesco 
Cenci (1549-1598), the bastard son of a priest, and a man of 
great wealth hut dissolute habits and violent temper. He seems 
to have been guilty of various offences and to have got off with 
short terms of imprisonment by bribery ; but the monstrous 
cruelty which popular tradition has attributed to him is purely 
legendary. His first wife, Ersilia Santa Croce, bore him twelve 
children, and nine years after her death he married Lucrezia 
Petroni, a widow with three daughters, by whom he had no 
offspring. He was very quarrelsome and lived on the worst 
possible terms with his children, who, however, were all of them 
more or less disreputable. He kept various mistresses and was 
even prosecuted for unnatural vice, but his sons were equally 
dissolute. His harsh treatment of his daughter Beatrice was 
probably due to his discovery that she had had an illegitimate 
child as the result of an intrigue with one of his stewards (A. 
Bertolotti, in his Francesco Cenci, publishes Beatrice’s will in 
which she provides for this child), but there is no evidence that 
he tried to commit incest with her, as has been alleged. The 
eldest son Giacomo was a riotous, dishonest young scoundrel, 
who cheated his own father and even attempted to murder him 
(1595). Two other sons, Rocco and Cristoforo, both of them 
notorious rakes, were killed in brawls. Finally Francesco’s 
wife Lucrezia and his children Giacomo, Bernardo and Beatrice, 
assisted by a certain Monsignor Guerr% plotted to murder him. 
Two bravos were hired (one of them named Olimpio, according 
to Bertolotti, was probably Beatrice’s lover), and France^o was 
assassinated while asleep in his castle of Petrella in the kingdom 
of Naples (1598). Giacomo afterwards had pne of the bravos 
murdered, but the other was arrested by the Neapolitan 
authorities and confessed everything. Infonnation having been 
communicated to Rome, the whole of the Cenci family were 
arrest^ early in 1599; but the story of the hardships they 
untowent in prison is greatly exaggerated. Guerra escaped ; 
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Lucrezia^ Giacomo and Bernardo confessed the crime ; and 
Beatrice, who at first denied everything, even under torture, 
also ended by confessing. Great efforts were made to obtain 
mercy for the accused, but the crime was considered too heinous, 
and the popie (Clement VIIL) refused to grant a pardon ; on 
the nth of ^ptember 1599, Beatrice and Lucrezia were 
beheaded, and Giacomo, after having been tortured with red- 
hot pincers, was killed with a mace, drawn and quartered. 
Bernardo's penalty, on account of his youth, was commuted to 
perpetual imprisonment, and after a year's confinement he was 
pardoned. The pro^rt)’ of the family was confiscated. 

Tlie ronxahtic character of the history of this family has been the 
subject of poems, dramas and novels. Shelley's tragedy is well 
known as a magnificent piece of writing, although the author adopts 
a purely fictitious version of the stoiy. Nor is F. D. Guerrazzi’s 
novel, Beatrice Cenci (Milan, 1872). more trustworthy. The first 
attempt to deal with the subject on documentary evidence is 
A. BeftolOtti's Francesco Cenci e la sua famiglia (2nd ed., Florence. 
1879), containing a number of interesting documents which place 
the events in their true light j cf. Labruzzi’s article in the Nuova 
Antohgia, 1879, vol. xiv., and another in the Edinburgh Review, 
January 1879. 

CBNOBITES (from Gr, xoivos, common, and life), 

monks who live togetlier in a convent or community under a 
rule and a superior, — in contrast to hermits or anchorets who 
live in isolation. The Basilians (g,v,) in the East and the Bene- 
dictines (g.v,) in the West are the chief cenobitical orders (see 
Monasticism). 

GEMOMANl, a branch of the Aulerci in Gallia Celtica, whose 
territor}^ corresponded generally to Maine in the modern depart- 
ment of Sarthe. Their chief town was Vindinum or Suindinum 
(corrupted into Subdinnum), afterwards Ci vitas Cenomanorum 
(whence Le Mans), the original name of the town, as usual in 
the case of Gallic cities, being replaced by that of the people. 
According to Caesar (Bell. Gall, vii. 75. 3), they assisted Vercin- 
getorix in the great rising(5a b.c.) with a force of 5000 men. Under 
Augustus they formed a civitas stipendiaria of (iallia Lugdunensis, 
and in the 4th century part of Gallia Lugdunensis hi. About 
400 B.C., under the leadership of Elitovius (Livy v. 35), a large 
number of the Cenomani crossed into Italy, drove the Etruscans 
southwards, and occupied their territory. The statement of 
Cato (in Pliny , Nat. Hist, iii. 130), that some of them settled near 
Massilia in the territory^ of the Volcae, may indicate the route 
taken by them. The limits of their territory are not clearly 
defined, but were probably the Athesis (Adige or Etsch) on the 
east, the Ollius (Oglio, or perhaps the Addua) on the west, and 
the Padus on the south, Livy gives their chief towns as Brixia 
(Brescia) and Verona ; Pliny, Brixia and Cremona. The Ceno- 
mani nearly always apf,)ear in history as loyal friends and allies 
of the Romans, whom they assisted in the Gallic war (225 b.c.), 
when the Boii and Insuhres took up arms against Rome, and 
during the war against Hannibal. They certainly joined in 
the revolt of the Gauls under Hamilcar (200), but after they had 
been defeated by the consul Gaius Cornelius (197) they finally 
submitted. In 49, with the rest of Gallia Transpadana, they 
acquired the rights of citizenship. 

The orthography and the quantity of the penultimate vowel 
of Cenomam have given rise to discussion. According to 
Arbois de JubainviUe, the Cenom&ni of Italy are not identical 
with the Cenomani (or Cenomanni) of Gaul. In the case of the 
latter, the survival of the syllable ''man" in Le Mans is due to 
the stress laid on the vowel; had the vowel been .short and 
unaccented, it would have .^sappeared. In Italy, Cenomani 
is the name of a people ; in Gaul, merely a surname of the 
Aulerci. 

See A. Voisin> Les Cinomans ancisns ei tuodemes (Le Mans. 1862) ; 
A. Desjardins. Gipgraphig historique de la^ Gaule romadne, ii. (1876- I 
Arbois dc JubainviUe, Les Premiers Habitants de V Europe 
(168^1894); article and authorities in La Grande Encyclopidie ; 
C. Hfilsen in Pauly-Wissowa'e Realencychpddie, hi. pt. a (1899) ; ; 
^iiH ancient authoritios in A. Holder. AlUtelHsckif Sprachechatz, i 
(1896).. • ■ . .■ 

GBHOTA^H (Gr. k€vos, empty, tomb), a monument or j 
liabletta ilic mSinory of a person whose body is btiried elsewhere. | 
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The custom arose from the erection of monumOiits to those 
whose bodies could not be recovered, as in the case of drowning. 

OBHflOR (from Lat. censere, assess, estimate ; in Or. 

I. Jn ancient Rome, the title of the two Roman officials who 
presided over the census, the registration of individual citinens 
for the purpcfle of determining the duties which they owed to 
the community. In the etymology of the word lurks the idea 
of the arbitrary assignment of burdens or duties. Varro defines 
census as arbUrium, and derives the name censores from the 
position of these magistrates as arbitri populi (Varro, de Ling. 
Lai. v. 81 ; ap. Non. p. 519). This original idea of “ discre- 
tionary power '* was never entirely lost ; although ultimately 
it came to be more intimately associated with the appreciation 
of morals, than with the assignment of. burdens. From the point 
of view- of its moral significance the censorship was the Roman 
manifestation of that state control of conduct which was a not 
unusual feature of ancient societies. It is true that Rome 
possessed sumptuary laws, and laws dealing with moral offences, 
which it was the duty of other magistrates to enforce ; but the 
organization for the control of conduct was mainly exhibited 
in the censorship, and, as thus exhibited, was at once simple and 
comprehensive. 

The censorship was believed to have been instituted in 443 B.c. 
to relieve the consuls of the duties of registration. Since the 
periods of registration were quinquennial, it was not a continuous 
ofiice; but its tenure docs not seem to have been fixed until 
434 B.C., when a lex Aemilia provided that the censors should 
hold office for eighteen months. This magistracy was at first 
confined to patricians ; a plebeian censor is first mentioned in 
351 b.c. a lex Publilia of 339 B.c. is said to have enacted that 
one censor must be a plebeian. Two plebeian censors were for 
the first time elected in b.c. The election always took place 
in the Comitia Centuriata (see Comitia). The censorship, 
although lacking the powers implied in the imperium and the 
right of summoning the senate and the people, was not only one 
of the higher magistracies, but was regarded as the crown of a 
political career. It was an irresponsible office ; and the only 
limitations on its powers were created by the restriction of 
tenure to a year and a half, the fact that re-election was forbidden, 
and the restraint imposed on each censor by the fact that no act 
of his was valid without the assent of his colleague. 

The original functions of the censors were (i) the registration 
of citizens in the state-divisions, such as tribes and centuries ; 
(2) the taxation of such citizens based on an estimate of their 
property ; (3) the right of exclusion from public functions on 
moral grounds, known as the regimen morum ] (4) the solemn 
act of purification (lustrum) which closed the census. Two 
other functions were subsequently added : — (5) the selection of 
the senate (lectio senatus, see Senate), and (6) certain financial 
duties such as the leasing of the contracts for tax-collecting and 
for the repair of public buildings. The first four of these functions 
were those of the census, which was a detailed examination of 
the citizen body as represented by heads of families (patres 
familiarum) in the Campus Martius. The equiteswere a select 
portion of this citizen body ; but the review of these knights 
took place, not in the Campus, but in the Forum (see Equitbs). 
It was in connexion with this review of the ordinary citizens and 
the knights, as well as with the choice of senators, that the 
censors published their edicts stating the moral rules which 
they intended to enforce. The offences which they punished 
were sometimes concerned with family life and private relations, 
sometimes with breaches of political duty. Certain professions, 
such as Uiat .of an actor or gladiator, also invoked their stigma, 
and at times the disqualifications they pronounced were the 
consequence of a previous judicial condemnation. InfarHia 
was the general name given to the disabilities pronounced by 
the censor. These varied in degree from the deprivAtkm a 
senator of his scat, or a knight's loss of bis horse, to exclusion 
from the tribes or centuries, an exclusion which entailed the loss 
of voting power. All the disabiltos pronounced by one pair (rf 
censors might be removed by their successotsi 

The censorship, although its control over the senate came to 
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be weakened (see Senate)^ lasted as long as the republic ; and 
it was only suspended, not abolished, during the principate. 
Although the princeps exercised censorial functions, he was 
seldom censor. Yet the office itself was held by Qaudius I. and 
Vespasian. Domitian assumed the title of life censor {censor 
perpetuus), but the precedent was not followed. A fruitless 
attempt to galvanize the republican office into new life was made 
in A.D. 251, during the reign of the emperor Decius. 

Authorities. — Mommsen, Rdmisches Staatsreehi, ii. 331 foil. 
(3rd ed., Leipzig, 18S7) ; Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire des anti- 
quitis gtecques et romaines, i. 990 foil. (1873. ; Lange, Rdmische 

AltsrthUmer, i. 572 foil. (Berlin, 2856, &c.) ; de B<^r, Fasti Censorii 
(Berlin, 1873) ; Gerlach, Die rdmische Censur in ihtem Verhalt- 
nisse jtur Verfassung (Basel, 1842) ; Nit2.sch, ** t)ber die Census ** 
in Neues Jahrbuch /. PhiL Ixxiii. 730 (Leipzig, 1856); Zumpt, 
“Die Lustra dcr Rdmer*’ in Rhein, Museum, xxv. 465, xxvi. i. 

(A. H. J. G.) 

II. In modem times the worcf censor ” is used generally for 
one who exercises supervision over, or criticizes, the conduct of 
other persons. In the universities of Oxford and Cambridge it 
is the title of the official head or supervisor of the non-collegiate 
students {i,e. those who are not attached to a college, h^ or 
hostel). In Oxford the censor is nominated by the vice-chancellor 
and the proctors, and holds office for five years ; in Cambridge 
he is similarly appointed, and holds office for life. The censors 
of the Royal College of Physicians are the officials who grant 
licences. 

Council of Censors, in American constitutional history, is the 
name given to a council provided by the constitution of Pennsyl- 
vania from 2776 to 1790, and by the constitution of Vermont 
from 1777 to 1870. Under both constitutions the council of 
censors was elected once in seven years, for the purpose of 
inquiring into the working of the governmental departments, 
the conduct of the state officers, and the working of the laws, 
and as to whether the constitution had been violated in any 
particular. The Vermont council of censors, limited in number 
to thirteen, had power, if they thought the constitution required 
amending in any particular, to call a convention for the purpose. | 
A convention summoned by the council in 1870 amendea the 
constitution by abolishing the censors. I 

For the censorship of the press, see Press Laws ; for the censor- 
ship of plays. Theatre : Law, and Lord Chamberlain. 

CENSORINUS, Roman grammarian and miscellaneous writer, 
flourished during the 3rd century a.d. He was the author of a 
lost work De Accentibus, and of an extant treatise De Die Natali, 
written in 238, and dedicated to his patron Quintus Caerellius 
as a birthday gift. The contents are of a varied character : the 
natural history of man, the influence of the stars and genii, 
music, religious rites, astronomy, the doctrines of the Greek 
philosophers. The second part deals with chronological and 
mathematical questions, and has been of great service in deter- 
mining the principal epochs of ancient history. The whole is 
full of curious and interesting information. The style is clear 
and concise, although somewhat rhetorical, and the Latinity, 
for the period, good. The chief authorities used were Varro 
and Suetonius. Some scholars, indeed, hold that the entire 
work is practically an adaptation of the lost Pratum of Suetonius. 
The fragments of a work De Natali Instituiione, dealing with 
astronomy, geometry, music and versification, and usually 
printed with the De Die Natali of Onsorinus, are not by him. 
Part of the original MS., containing the end of the genuine work, 
and the title and name of the author of the fragment are lost. 

The only good edition with commentary is still that of H. Linden- 
brog (1614) ; the most recent critical editions are by O. Jahn (1845), 
F. nnltsch (1867), and I. Cholodniak (1889). There is an ^gl&h 
translation of the De me Natali (the first eleven chapters being 
omitted) with notes by W. Maude (New York, 1900). 

CENSUS (from Lat. censere, to estimate or assess ; connected 
by some with centum, ue, a count by hundreds), a term used to 
denote a periodical enumeration restricted, in modem times, 
lo population, and occasionally to industries and agricultural 
*|Mkources, but formasly extending to property of all kinds, for 
ilie porp^ of a88ei|||||nt. 


Operarions of this character have been conducted with 
different objects from very ancient times. The fighting strength 
of the children of Israel at the Exodus was ascertamed by a 
count of all males of twenty years old and upwards, made by 
enumerators appointed for each clan. The Levites, who were 
exempted from militaiy duties, were separately enumerated 
from the age of thirty upwards, and a similar process was 
ordained subsequently by Solomon, in order to distribute 
amongst them ^e functions assigned to the priestly body in 
connexion with the temple. The census unwillmgly carried out 
by Joab at the behest of David related exclusively to the fighting 
men of the community, and the dire consequences ascribed to it 
were quoted in reprobation of such inquiries as late as the middle 
of the 18th century. It appears, too, that a register of the 
population of each clan was kept during the Babylonian captivity 
and its totals were published on their return to Jerusalem. In 
the Persian empire there was apparently some method in- force 
by which the resources of each province were ascertained for the 
purpose of fixing the tribute. In China, moreover, an enumera- 
tion of somewhat the same nature was an ancient institution in 
connexion with the provincial revenues and military liabilities. 
In Egypt, Amasis had the occupation of each individual annually 
registered, nominally to aid the official supervision of morals 
by discouraging disreputable means of subsistence ; and this 
ordinance, according to Herodotus, was introduced by Solon 
into the Athenian scheme of administration, where it developed 
later into an electoral record. 

It was in Rome, however, that the system from which the 
name of the inquiry is derived was first established upon a 
regular footing. The original census was ascribed to Servius 
Tullius, and in the constitution which goes by his name it was 
decreed that every fifth year the population should be enumer- 
ated along with the property of each family — ^land, live-stock, 
slaves and freedmen. The main object was to ensure the 
accurate division of the people into the six main classes and 
their respective centuries, which were based upon considerations 
of combined numbers and wealth. With the increase of the 
city the operation grew in importance, and was followed by an 
official lustrum, or purificatory sacrifice, offered on behalf of the 
people by the censors or functionaries in charge of the classifica- 
tion. Hence the name of lustrum came to denote the intercensal 
term, or a period of five years. The word census, too, came to 
mean the property qualification of the class, as well as the 
process of registering the resources of the individual. Later, 
it was used in the sense of the imposition itself, in which it has 
survived in the contracted form of cess. Unfortunately the 
statistics of population thus collected were subordinated to the 
fiscal interests of the inquiry, and no record has been handed 
down relating to the population of the city and its neighbourhood. 
In the time of Augustus the census was extended to the whole 
empire. In the words of the Gospel of St Luke, he ordered 
“ the whole world to be taxed,'^ or, according to the revised 
version, to be enrolled. The compilation of the results of this 
the most comprehensive enumeration till then attempted was 
engaging the attention of the emperoi, it is said, just before his 
death, but was never completed. The various inquiries instituted 
during the middle ages, such as the Domesday Book and the 
Breviary of Charlemagne, were so far on the Roman model that 
they took little or no account of the population, the feudal 
system probably rendering information regarding it unnecessary 
for the purposes of taxation or military service. 

The foundations of the census on the modem system were 
laid in Europe towards the middle or end of the 17th century. 
Sweden led the way, by making compulsory the parish record 
of births, deaths and marriages, kept by the clergy, and extending 
it to include the whole of the domiciled population of the parish. 
In France, Colbert, in 1670, ordered the extension to the rural 
communes of the system which had for many y^s been in for(^ 
in Paris of registering and periodically publishing ^e domestic 
occurrences of the locality. Five years l^^circ this, however, 
a periodical enumeration by families and individuals had been 
establ&bed in the colony of New France, and was continued in 
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Quebec from 1665 till 1754. This, therefore, may be considered 
to be the earliest of modem censuses. 

Efforts have been alm^t unceasingly made since 1872 by 
statistical experts in periodical conference to bring about a 
general understanding, first, as to the subjects whi^ may be 
considered most likely to be ascertained with approximate 
accuracy at a census, and secondly — a point of scarcely less 
importance — ^as to the form in which the results of the inquiry 
should be compiled in order to render comparison possible 
between the facts recorded in the different areas. In regard 
to the scope of the inquiry, it is recognized that much is practic- 
able in a country where the agency of trained officials is employed 
throughout the operation which cannot be expected to be 
adequately recorded where the responsibility for tlxe correctness 
of the replies is thrown upon the householder. The standard 
set up by eminent statisticians, therefore, may be taken to repre- 
sent an ideal, not likely to be attained anywhere under present 
conditions, but towards which each successive census may be 
expected to advance. The subjects to which most importance 
is attached from the international standpoint are age, sex, 
civil condition, birthplace, illiteracy and certain infirmities. 
Occupation, too, should be included, but the record of so detailed 
a subject is usually considered to be better obtained by a special 
inquiry, rather than by the rough and ready methods of a 
synchronous enumeration. This course hcs been adopted in 
Germany, Belgium and France, and an appioach to it is made 
in the decennial census of Canada and the United States. 
Religious denomination, another of the general subjects suggested, 
is of considerably more importance in some countries than in 
others, and the same may be said of nationality, which is often 
usefully supplemented by the return of mother-tongue. Nor 
should it be forgotten that the internal classification and the 
combinations of the above subjects are also matters to be treated 
upon some uniform plan, if the full value of the statistics is to 
be extracted from the raw material. On the whole, the progress 
towards a general understanding on many, if not most, of the 
questions here mentioned which has been made in the present 
generation, is a gratifying tribute to those who have long 
laboured in the cause of efiicient enumeration. 

The British Empire 

England and Wales , — Up to the beginning of the 19th century 
the number of the population was a matter of estimate and 
conjecture. In 1753 a bill was introduced by a private member 
of the House of Commons, backed by official support, to provide 
for the annual enumeration of the people and of the persons in 
receipt of parochial relief. It was violently opposed as “ sub- 
versive of the last remains of English liberty ” and as likely to 
result in some public misfortune or an epidemical distemper.” 
After passing that House, however, the bill was thrown out by 
the House of Lords. The fear of disclosing to the enemies of 
England the weakness of the country in fighting-material was 
one of the main objections offered to the proposed. By the end 
of the century, however, owing to a great extent to the publica- 
tion of the essays of Malthus, the pendulum had swung far in the 
opposite direction, it was thought desirable to possess the means 
of judging from time to time the relations between an increasing 
population and the means of subsistence. A census bill, accord- 
ingly, again brought in by a private member, became law without 
opposition at the end of 1800, and the first enumeration under 
it took place in March of the followixig year, the operations being 
confined to Great Britain. The inquiry was entrusted in England 
to the overseers, acting under the justices of the peace and the 
high constables, and in Scotland, to village schoolmasters, under 
the sheriffs. A supplementary statement of births, deaths and 
marriages for each parish was required from the clergy, who 
transmitted it to parliament through the bishops and primates 
successively. There was no cental office or control. The 
schedule required the numl^ of houses, inhabited and otherwise, 
the population of each family, by sex, and the occupation, under 
one of the three heads, (a) agriculture, (6) trade, manufacture or 
industry, or {c) other than these two. The results, which were 


not satisfactory, were published without comment. Ten years 
later, the chief iteration in the inquiry was the substitution of 
the main occupation of the family for that of the individual. 
The report on this census contained a very valuable exposition 
of the difficulties involved in such operations and the numerous 
sources of error latent in an apparently simple set of questions^ 
In i8sz an attempt to get a return of a^es was made, but it was 
not repeated in 1831, when the attention of the enumerators 
was concentrated upon greater detail in the occupation record. 
Their efforts were successful in getting a better, but still far from 
complete result. The creation, in 1834, of poor law unions, and 
the establishment, in 1836, of civil registration districts, as a 
rule coterminous with them, provided a new basis for the taking 
of a census, and the op)erations in 1841 were made over accord- 
ingly to the supervision of the registrar-general and his staff. 
The inquiry was extended to the sex, age and occupation of 
every individual ; those bom in the district were distinguished 
from others, foreigners being also separately returned. The 
number of houses inhabited, uninhabited and under construction 
respectively, was noted in the return. The parish statement of 
births, deaths and marriages was sent up by the clergy for the 
last time. The most important innovation, however, was the 
transfer of the responsibility for filling up the schedule from 
the overseers to the householders, thereby rendering possible 
a synchronous record. 

With some modification in detail, the system then inaugurated 
has been since maintained. In 1851 the relationship to the head 
of the family, civil condition, and the blind and deaf-mute were 
included in the inquiry. On this occasion, the act providing 
for the census was interpreted to authorize the collection of 
details regarding accommodation in places of public worship 
and the attendance thereat, as well as corresponding informa- 
tion about educational establishments. A separate report was 
published on the former subject which proved something of a 
storm centre. The census of 1871 obtained for the first time a 
return of persons of unsound mind not confined in asylums. 
During the next ten years, the separate areas for which popula- 
tion returns had to be prepared were seriously multiplied by the 
creation of sanitary districts, to the number of 966. The necessity, 
for administrative or other purposes, of tabulating separately 
the returns for so many cross-divisions of the country constitutes 
one of the main difficulties of the English census operations, 
more particularly as the boundaries of these areas ore frequently 
altered. In anticipation of the census of 1891, a treasury 
committee was appointed to consider the various suggestions 
made in regard to the form and scope of the inquiry. Its pro- 
posals were adopted as to the subdivision of the occupation 
column into employer, employed and independent worker, and 
as to the record upon the schedule of the number of rooms 
occupied by the family, v^here not more than five. Separate 
entry was also made of the persons living upon probity or 
resources, but not following any occupation. No action was 
taken, however, upon the more important recommendation that 
midway between two censuses a simple enumeration by sex and 
age should be effected. A return was also prepared in 1891, for 
Wales, of those who could speak only Welsh, only English, and 
both languages, but, owing to the inclusion of infants, the results 
were of little value. In 1901 the same information was called 
for, excluding all under three years of age. The term tenement, 
too, was substituted for that of storey, as the subdivision of a 
house, whilst in addition to inhabited and uninhabited houses, 
those occupied by day, but not by night, were separately recorded. 
The nationality of those bom abroad, which used to be returned 
only for British subjects, was called for from all not bom within 
the kingdom. 

Scotland , — In the acts relating to the census from 1801 to 
1851, provision for the enumeration of Scotland was made with 
that for England and Wales, allowance being made for the 
differences in procedure, which mainly concerned the agency 
to be employed. In 1855, however, civil registration of births 
and deaths was established iri Scotl^d, and the conduct of the 
census of i86x was, by a separate act, entrusted to the registrar- 
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general of that country. The same course was followed at the statement of ar^ and population^ appended without analysis^ 
three succeeding enumerations, but in 1901 the farmer practice comparison or comment, to the reports for England and Wales, 
was resumed. The complexity of administrative areas, though from the year 1861 onwaitis. In 1905* however, the returns 
far than in England, was simplified, and the census com- published in the colonial reports were combined with those of 
pilation proportionately facilitated, by the passing of the Local the United JKongd^, and the subjects of house-room, sex, age, 
Government Act for Sa)tland in 18894 In 1881 the definition civil condition, birthplace, occupation, and, where available, 
of a house in Scotland was made identical with that in England, instruction, religion and infirmities, were reviewed as fully as 
since previously what was called a house in the northern portion the want of uniformity in the material permitted (Command 
of Great Britain was known as a tenement in the south, and vice paper, 2860, 1906). The measures taken by the principal states, 
versa. Since i86i a return has been called for in Scotland of colonies and dependencies for the periodical enumeration of 
the number of rooms with one or more windows, and that of their population are set forth below. . 

children of schooLage under instruction is also included in the Canada. — The. first enumeration of what was afterwards 

inquiry. The number of persons speaking Gaelic was recorded called Lower Canada, took place, as above stated, in 1665, and 
for the first time in 1881. The question was somewhat expanded dealt with the legal, or domiciled, population, not with that 
at the next census; and in 1901 was brought into harmony with actually present at the time of the census, a practice still main- 
the similar inquiry os to Welsh and Manx. tained, in contrast to that prevailing in the rest of the enipire. 

Ireland. — ^An estimate of the population of Ireland was made The record was by families, and included the sex, age and civil 
as early as 1672, by Sir W. Petty, and another in 1712, in con- condition of each individual, with a partial return of profession 
nexion with the hearth-money, hut the first attempt to take a or trade. Later on, the last item was abandoned in favour of a 
regular census was made in 1811, through the Grand Juries, fuller return of agricultural resources, a feature ^hich has 
It was not successful, and in 1821 again, the inquiry was con- remained a prominent part of the inquiry. After the British 
sidered to be but little more satisfactoi^’. The census of 1831 was occupation, a census was taken in 1765 and 1784, and annually 
better, but the results were considered exaggerated, owing to from 1824 to 1842, the information asked for differing from 
the s)rstem of paying enumerators according to the numbers they time to time. Enumerations were conducted independently 
returned. The census, therefore, was supplemented by a re- by the different states until 1871, when the first federal census 
visional inquiry three years afterwards, in order to get a good was taken of the older parts of the Dominion. Since then, the 
liasis for the newly introduced system of public instruction, enumeration has been decennial, except in the case of the more 
The completion of the ordnance survey' and the establishment recently colonized territories of Manitoba and the North-West, 
of an educated constabulary force brought the operations of where an intermediate census was found necessary in 1885-1886. 
1841 up to the level of those of the sister kingdom. The main The census of Canada is organized on the plan adopted in the 
difference in prtKedure between the two inquiries is that in United States rather than in accordance with British practice, 
Ireland the schedule is filled in by the enumerator, a member and includes much which is the subject of annual returns in the 
of the constabulary, or, in Dublin, of the metropolitan police, latter country, or is not officially collected at all. The details 
instead of being left to the householder. The tabulation of the of deaths in the year preceding the census, for instance, are 
returns, again, is carried out at the central office from the called for, there being no registration of such occurrences in the 
on|inal schedule, and not, as in England, from the book into rural tracts. In consideration of the large immigrant population 
which the former has been copied by the enumerating agency, again, the birthplace of each parent is recorded, with details as 
The inquiry in Ireland is more extensive than that in Great to nationality, naturalization and date of immigration. Occupa- 
Britain. It includes, for instance, a considerable amount of tion is dealt with minutely, in conjunction with temporary 
information regarding holdings and stock. The details of house unemployment, average wage or salary earned, and other 
accommodation are fuller. A column is provided for the degree particulars. No less than eleven schedules are employed, most 
(if education, and another for religious denomination, an addition of them relating to details of industries and production. .Th(i 
which has always been successfully resisted in England. This duty of filling up so comprehensive a return, involving an answer 
last information was made voluntary in 1881 and the following to 561 questions, is not left to the householder, but entrusted 
enumerations without materially affecting the extent of the to enumerators specially engaged, working under the supervision 
record. The inquiry as to infirmities, too, is made to extend to of the Department of Agriculture. Owing to the sparse populu- 
those temporarily incapacitated from work, whether at home tion and difficulties of communication in a great part of the 

or in a hospital. There is also a column for the entry of persons dominion, the inquiry, though referred to a single date, is not 

speaking the Irish language only or able to speak both that and completed on that day, u month being allowed to the enumerator 
English. In the report of 1901 for England and Wales (p. 170) for the collection of his returns and their revision and trans- 
a table Is given showing, for the three divisions of the United mission to the central office. A special feature in the operations 
Kingdom, the relative number of persons speaking the ancient is the provision, necessitated by the record of the legal population, 
languages either exclusively or in addition to English. for the inclusion in the local return of the persons temporarily 

British Colonies and Dependencies. — A simultaneous and absent on the date of the census, and their adjustment in the 

uniform census of the British empire is an ideal which appeals general aggregates, a matter to which considerable attention Is 
to many, but its practical advantages are b}' no means com- paid. The very large mass of detail collected at these inquiries 
mensurate with the difficulties to be surmounted. Scattered entails an unusually long time spent in compilation ; the 
as are the colonies and dependencies over the world, the date .statistics of population, accordingly, are available considerably 
found most suitable for the inquiry in the mother country and in advance of those relating to production and industries, 
the teinperate regions of the north is the opposite in the tropics Australasia, — As the sphere of the cejisus operations in Canada 
and inconvenient at the antip<^€S. 'Hien, again, as to the scope has been gradually spreading from the small beginnings on tiie 
of the inquity, the. administrative purposes for which information east coast to the immense tcrritcHries of the north-west, so, in 
is thus collected' vary greatly in the different countries, and the the island continent, colonization, first . concentrated in the 
inquiry, too, has to be limited to what the conditions of the south-east, has extended along the coasts and thence into the 
localitj^ allow, and the population dealt with is likely to be able interior, except in the northern region. The first act of effective 
and willing to answer. By prearrangement, no doubt, unifonnity occupation of the country having been the establjshmeiit of a 
may be obtained in regard to most of the main statistical facts pienal settlement, the only population to be dealt with in tiie 
ascertainable at a census, at All events in the more advanced earlier years of British administration was that under restraint, 
units of the emjMre, and proposals to this effect were made b>’ with/ its guardians and a few scattered imjnig^AOts in the 
the r<^strar-general of England and Wales in his report upon immediate neighbourhood of Sydney Cove. This was enumerated 
thefi^resfor 1901. Previous to that date, the only st^ towards from ■1788 onwards by official '‘musters,” at first weekly, and 
compilation of the census results of the empire had been a bare aftemards at lengthening interva^^ T^xecord was so inaccurate 
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that it had no statistical value until 1820, when the muster was 
taken after due preparation and with greater care^ approximating 
to the system of a regular census. The first operation^ however^ 
called by the latter name^ was the enumeration of 1828^ when 
an act was passed providing for the enumeration of the whole 
population, the occupied area and the live-stock. The details 
of population included sex, children and adults respectively, 
religion and status, that is whether free (immigrants or liberated 
convicts), on ticket-of-leave, or under restraint. A similar 
inquiry was made in 1833 and again in 1836. In 1841 a separate 
census was taken of New Zealand and Tasmania respectively. 
The scope of the inquiry in New South Wales was somewhat 
extended and made to include occupations other than agriculture 
and stock-breeding. Five years later, the increase of the popula- 
tion justified the further addition of particulars regarding 
birthplace and education. The record of status, too, was made 
optional, and in 1856 was omitted from the schedule. In that 
year, moreover, Victoria, which had become a separate colony, 
took its own census. South Australia, too, was enumerated 
in 1846, ten years after its foundation as a colony. From 1861 
the census has been taken decennially by all the states except 
Queensland, where, as in New Zealand, it lias been quinquennial 
since 1875 and 1881 respectively. Up to and including the census 
of 1901 each state conducted separately its own inquiries. The 
scheme of enumeration is based on that of Great Britain, modified 
to suit the conditions of a thin and widely scattered population. 
The schedules are distributed by enumerators acting under 
district supervisors ; but it is found impossible to collect the 
whole number in a single day, nor does the mobility of the popu- 
lation in the rural tracts make such expedition necessary. In 
more than one state the police are employed as enumerators, 
but elsewhere, a staff has to be specially recruited for the purpose. 
The operations were improved and facilitated by means of an 
interstatal conference held before the census of 1891, at which 
a standard schedule was adopted and a series of general tables 
agreed upon, to be supplemented in greater detail according 
to the requirements of each state. The standard schedule, in 
addition to the leading facts of sex, age, civil condition, birth- 
place, occupation and house-room, includes education and 
sickness as well as infirmities, and leaves the return of religious 
denomination optional with the householder. Under the head 
of occupation, the bread-winner is distinguished from his depend- 
ants and is returned as employer, employed, or working on his 
own account, as is now the usual practice in census-taking. 
Each state issues its own report, in which the returns are worked 
up in the detail required for both local administrative purposes, 
and for comparison with the corresponding returns for the 
neighbouring territory. The reports for New South Wales and 
Victoria are especially valuable in their statistical aspect from 
the analysis they contain of the vital conditions of a comparatively 
young community under modem conditions of progress. 

South Africa , — ^Almost from the date of their taking possession 
of the Cape of Good Hope and its vicinity, the Netherlands East 
Indian Company instituted annual returns of population, live- 
stock and agricultural produce. The results from 1687 for 
nearly a century were recorded, but do not appear to have been 
more accurate than those sub^quently obtained on the same 
method Ity the British government, by whom they were dis- 
continued in 1856. The information was collected by district 
officials, unguided by any general instructions as to form or 
procedure. The first synchronous census of the colony, as it 
was then constituted, took place in 1865, on a fairly compre- 
hensive schedule. Ten years later the inquiry was extended 
to religion and civil condition, and for the census of 1891, again, 
a rather more elaborate schedule was used. The next census 
was deferred till 1904, in consecjuence of the disorganization 
produced by the Boer war. The inquiry was on the same lines 
as its predecessors, with a little more detail as to industries and 
religious denomination. Speaking generally, the administration 
of the operations is conducted upon the Australian plan, with 
special attention to allaying the ^trust of the native and more 
ignorant classes, for which purpose the inffuence of the clergy 


was enlisted. In some tracts it was found advisable to sub- 
stitute a less elaborate schedule for that generally prescribed. 
In Natal, indeed, where the first independent census was 
taken in 1891, the Kaffir population was not on that occasion 
enumerated at all. In 1904, however, they were counted on a 
very simple schedule, by sex and by large age-groups up to 40 
years old, with a return of birthplace, in a form affording a fair 
indication of race. Natives of India, an element of considerable 
extent and importance in this colony, are enumerated apart from 
the white population, but in full detail, recognizing the remarkable 
difference between the European and the Oriental in the matter 
of age distribution and civil condition. The Transvaal and the 
Orange River colonies were enumerated in 1904. In the latter, 
a census had been taken in 1890, in considerable detail, but that 
of the Transvaal, in 1896, seems to have been far from complete 
or accurate even in regard to the white population. In Southern 
Rhodesia the white residents were enumerated in 1891, but it 
was not until 1904 that the whole population was included in 
the census. The difficulty in all these cases is that of procuring 
a sufficient quantity of efficient agency, especially where a large 
and illiterate native population has to be taken into account. 
For this reason, amongst others, no census had been taken up 
to 1906 of Northern Rhodesia, the British possessions and 
protectorates of eastern Africa, or, again, of Nigeria and the 
protectorates attached to the West African colonies of Gambia, 
Sierra Leone and Lagos. 

The West 1 tidies , — Each of the small administrative groups 
here included takes its census independently of the rest, though 
since 1871 all take it about the date fixed for that of the United 
Kingdom. Tlie information required differs in each group, but 
the schedule is, as a rule, of a simple character, and the results 
of the inquiry are usually set forth with comparatively little 
comment or analysis. In some of the groups distinctions of 
colour are returned in general terms ; in others, not at all. On 
the other hand, considerable detail is included regarding the 
indentured labourers recruited from India, and those of this class 
who are permanently settled on the land in Guiana and Trinidad. 
No census was taken in the former, or in Jamaica and Barbados, 
in 1901. 

Ceylon , — Here the census is taken decennially, on the same 
date as in India, in consideration of the constant stream of 
migration between the two countries. The schedule is much the 
same as in India with the substitution of race for caste. Until 
1901, however, it was not filled in by the enumerator, as in India, 
but was distributed before and collected after the appointed 
date as in Great Britain. 

India , — ^The population of India is the largest aggregate yet 
brought within the scope of a synchronous and uniform enumera- 
tion, It amounts to three-fourths of that of the British Empire, 
and but little less than a fifth of the estimated population of the 
world. Between 1853 and 1881 each province conducted its 
own census operations independently, with little or no attempt at 
uniformity in date, schedule or tabulation. In the latter year the 
operations were placed for the first time under central administra- 
tion, and the like procedurewasadoptedin 1891 and 1901, with such 
modification of detail as was suggested by the experience of the 
preceding census. On each occasion new areas had to be brought 
within tie sphere of enumeration, whilst the necessity for the 
use in the wilder tracts of a schedule simpler in its demands than 
the standard, grew less as the country got more accustomed to 
the inquiry, and the efficiency of the administrative agency 
increased. Not more than 5 % of the householders in India ^n 
read and write, and the proportion capable of fully understanding 
the schedule and of making the entries in it correctly is still 
lower. From the literate minority, therefore, agency has to be 
drawn in sufficient strength to take down every particle of the 
information dictated by the heads of families. M it would be 
impossible for an enumerator to get through this task in the 
course of the census night for more than a comparatively small 
number of houses, the operation is divided into two processes. 
First a preliminary record is made a short time before the night 
in question, of the persons ordinarily residing in each house* 
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Then, on that night, the enumerator, reinforced if necessary by 
aid drafted from outside, revisits his beat, and brings the record 
up to date by striking out the absent and entering the new 
arrivals. The average extent of each beat is arranged to include 
about 300 persons. Thus, in 1901, not far from a million men 
were required for enumeration alone. To this army must be 
added the controlling agency, of at least a tenth of the above 
number, charged with the instruction of their subordinates, the 
inspection and correction of the preliminary record, and the 
transmission of the schedule books to the local centre after the 
census has been taken. The supply of agencv^ for these duties is, 
fortunately, not deficient. Irrespective of the large number 
of clerks, village scribes and state and municipal employes 
which can be drawn upon with but slight interruption of ofTicial 
routine, there is a fair supply of casual literary labour up to the 
moderate standard required. The services, too, of the educated 
public are often voluntarily placed at the disposal of the local 
authorities for the census night, with no desire for remuneration 
beyond out-of-pocket expenses, and the addition, perhaps, of 
a personal letter of thanks from the chief official of the district. 
By means of a well-organized chain of tabulating centres, the 
preliminary totals, l>y sexes, of the 294 millions enumerated in 
1901 were given to the public within a fortnight of the census, 
and differed from the final results by no more than 94,000, or 
•03 %. The schedule adopted contains in addition to the 
standard subjects of sex, age, civil condition, birthplace, occupa- 
tion and infirmities, columns for mother-tongue, religion and 
sect, and caste and sub-caste. It is printed in about 20 lan- 
guages. The results for each province or large state are tabulated 
locally, by districts or linguistic divisions. The final compilation 
i.s done by a provincial superintendent, who prepares his own 
report upon the operations and results. This work has usually 
an interest not found in corresponding reports elsewhere, in the 
prominent place necessarily occupied in it by the ethnographical 
variet\* of the population. 

Foreign Countries 

Inquiries by local officials in connexion with measures of 
taxation, such as the hearth-tax in France, were instituted in 
continental Europe as early as the 14th century ; but as the 
basis of an estimate of population they were intrinsically untrust- 
worthy. Going outside Europe, an extreme instance of the 
results of combining a census with more definite administrative 
objects may be found in the census of China in 1711, when the 
population enumerated in connexion with a poll-tax and liability 
to military service, was returned as 28 millions ; but forty years 
later, when the question was that of the measures for the relief 
of widespread distress, the corresponding total rose to 103 
millions ! The notion of obtaining a periodical record of popula- 
tion and its movement, dissociated from fiscal or other liabilities, 
originated, as stated a^ve, in Sweden, where, in 1686, the birth 
and death registers, till then kept voluntai^y b}* the parish 
clergy, were made compulsory and general, the results for each 
year being communicated to a central office. A census, as a 
special undertaking, was not, however, carried out in that country^ 
until 1749. The example of Sweden was followed in the next 
year by Finland, and twenty years later, by Norway, where the 
parish register was an existing institution, as in the neighbouring 
state. S^eral other countries followed suit in the course of the 
Tdth century, though the results were either partial or inaccurate. 
Amongst them was Spain, though here a trustworthy census 
was not obtained until 1857, or perhaps 1887. Some of the small 
states of Italy, too, recorded their population in the middle of 
the above century, but the first general census of that country 
took place in 1861, after its unification. In Austria a census was 
taken in 1754 by the parish clergy, concurrently with the civil 
authorities and the militan’^ commandants. Hungary was in 
part enumerated thirty years later. The starting-point of the 
modem census, however, in either part of the dual monarchy, was 
Mfe: until 1857. SpeakingtiAnerally, most of the principal 
iMybtries began the curreimieries of their cemuses between 
l||» and i860. The GeiWft empire has taken its census 


quinquennially since its foundation, but long before 1871 a 
census at short intervals used to be taken in all the states of 
the Zollverein, for ihe purpose of ascertaining the contribution 
to the federal revenue, the amount of which was revisable every 
three years. The last great country to enter the census field 
was Russia. From 1721, what are known as revisions of the 
population were periodically carried out, for military, fiscal and 
police purposes ; but these were conducted by local officials 
without central direction of systematic ox^ganization. In 1897 
a general census was taken as synchronously throughout the 
empire as was found possible. It embraced a population second 
to that of India alone, as China, probably the most populous 
country in the world, has not yet been subjected to this test. 
The inquiry was made in great detail, under central control, 
and on a plan sufficiently elastic to suit the requirements of so 
varied a country and population. As in India, the schedules 
had to be issued in an unusual number of languages, and were 
dealt with locally in the earlier stages of tabulation. The 
principal regions of which the population is still a matter of mere 
conjecture are the Turkish empire, Persia, Afghanistan, China 
and the Indo-Chinese peninsula, in Asia, nearly nine-tenths of 
Africa, and a considerable portion of South America. (J. A. B.) 

United States 

Modern census-taking seems to have originated in the United 
States. Professor von Mayr declares in a recent and authoritative 
work, ‘‘It was no European state, but the United States of 
America that made a beginning of census-taking in the large 
and true sense of that word,’’ and Professor H. Wagner, writing 
of the censuses of Sweden, said to have been taken in the i8th 
century, uses these words, “ Since 1749 careful parish registers 
have been kept by the clergy and have in general the value of 
censuses.” The same authority, although mentioning a reported 
census of Norway in 1769, indicates his conviction that the first 
real census of that country was in 1815. Sweden, Norway and 
the United States are the only countries with any claim to have 
taken the first modem census, as distinguished from a register 
of tax-payers, the lineal descendant of the old Roman census, 
and the innovation seems to be due to the United States. If so, 
the first modem census was the American census of 1790. At 
the present date more than three-fifths of the estimated popula- 
tion of the world has been enumerated in this way. It is of 
interest accordingly to note how and why the device originated. 

The Federal census, which began in 1790 and has been taken 
every ten years since under a mandate contained in the Con- 
stitution of the United States, was the outgrowth of a controversy 
in the convention which prepared the document. Represen- 
tatives of the smaller states as a rule claimed that the vote, and 
so the influence, of the states in the proposed government should 
be equal. Representatives of the larger states as a rule claimed 
that their greater population and wealth were entitled to recogni- 
tion. The controversy ended in the creation of a bicameral 
legislature in the lower branch of which the claim of the latter 
states found recognition, while in the upper, the Senate, eadi 
state had two votes. In the House of Representatives seats v^ere 
to be distributed in proportion to the population, and Ae con- 
vention, foreseeing rapid changes of population, ordained an 
enumeration of the inhabitants and a redistribution or rcappor- 
tionment of seats in tlie House of Representatives every ten years* 

The provision of the Constitution on the subject is as follows : — 
“ Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among 
the several states which may be included within this Union 
according to their respective numbers, which shall be determined 
by adding to the whole number of free persons, includii^ those 
bound to service for a term of years and excluding Indi^ not 
taxed, three-fifths of idl other persons. Hie actual enumeration 
shall be made within three years after tiie first meeting of the 
Congress of the United States, and within every subsequent 
term of ten years, in su^ manner as they shall by law direct.” 

In 1790 population was reported classed as slaves and 
free, the free classed as white smd others, the free whites as males 
and finales, and the free white males as under or above sixteen 
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years of age. In 1800 and 1810 the same classification was 
preserved, except that five age-groups instead of two were given 
for free white males and the same five were applied also to free 
white females. In connexion with the census of 1810 an attempt, 
perhaps the earliest in any country, was made to gather certain 
industrial statistics showing the number, nature, extent, 
situation and value of the arts and manufactures of the United 
States.^' In 1820 a sixth age class was introduced for free white 
males, an age classification of four periods was applied to the free 
coloured and the slaves of each sex, and the number of aliens 
and of persons engaged in agriculture, in manufactures and in 
commerce was called for. The inquiry into industrial statistics 
l>egun in 1810 was also repeated and extended. 

In 1830 thirteen age classes were employed for free whites of 
each sex, and six for the free coloured and the slaves of each sex. 
The number of aliens, of the deaf and dumb and the blind were 
also gathered. 

The law under which the census of 1840 was taken contained 
a novel provision for the preparation in connexion with the 
census of statistical tables giving “ such information in relation 
to mines, agriculture, commerce, manufactures and schools as 
will exhibit a full view of the pursuits, industry, education and 
resources of the country.’’ This was about the first indication 
of a tendency, which grew in strength for half a century, to load 
the Federal census with inquiries having no essential or necessary 
connexion with its main purpose, which was to secure an accurate 
enumeration of the population as a basis for a reapportionment 
of seats in the House of Representatives. This tendency was 
largely due to a doubt whether the Federal government under 
the Constitution possessed the power to initiate general statistical 
inquiries, a doubt well expressed in the 9th edition of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica by Francis A. Walker, himself a prominent 
member of the party whose contention he states : — 

“ The reservation by tlic states of all rights not granted to the 
general government makes it fairly a matter of question whether 
purely statistical inquiries, other than for the single puiqiose of 
apportioning representation, could be initiated by any other 
authority tlian that of the states themselves. That large party 
which advocates a strict and jealous construction of the constitution 
would certainly oppose any independent legislation by the national 
('ongress for jjroviding a registration of births, marriages and deaths, 
or for obtaining social and industrial statistics, whether for the 
satisfaction of the publicist or for the guidance of the legislature. 
F.ven though the supreme court should decide such legislation to 
be within the grant of powers to the general government, the distrust 
and opposition, on constitutional grounds, of so large a portion of 
the people, could not but go far to defeat the object sought.” 

The difficulty stated in the foregoing quotation, although now 
mainly of historic importance, exerted great influence upon the 
development of the American census prior to 1900. 

The pioneer work of the census of 1840 in the fields of educa- 
tional statistics, statistics of occupations, of defective classes 
and of causes of death, suffered from numerous errors and defects. 
Public discussion of them contributed to secure radical modifica- 
tions of scope and method at the census of 1850. Before the 
census law was passed, a census board, consisting of three members 
of the president's cabinet, was appointed to draft plans for the 
inquiry, and the essential features of its report prepared after 
consultation with a number of leading statisticians were embodied 
in the law. 

The census of 1850 was taken on six schedules, one for free 
inliabitants, one for slaves, one for deaths during the preceding 
year, one for agriculture, one for manufactures and one for social 
statistics. The last asked for returns regarding valuation, 
taxation, educational and religious statistics, pauperism, crime 
and the prevailing rates of wages in each municipal division. 
It was also the first American census to give a line of the schedule 
to each person, death or establishment enumerated, and thus to 
make- the returns in the individual form indispensable for a 
detailed classification and compilation. The results of this 
census were tabulated with care and skill, and a preliminary 
analysis gave the salient results and in some cases compared them 
with European figures. 

The census of x86o followed the model of its predecessor with 
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slight changes. When the time for the next census approached 
it was felt that new legislation was needed, and a committee of 
the House of Representatives, with James A. Garfield, afterwards 
president of the United States, at its head, made a careful and 
thorough study of the situation tind reported an excellent bill, 
which passed the House, but was defeated by untoward influences 
in.the Senate. In consequence the census of 1870 was taken witli 
the outgrown machinery established twenty years earlier, a law 
characterized by Francis A. Walker, the superintendent of the 
census, who administered it, as “ clumsy, antiquated and bar- 
barous.” It suffered also from the fact that large parts of the 
country had not recovered from the ruin wrought by four years 
of civil war. In consequence this census marks the lowest ebb 
of American census work. The accuracy of the results is generally 
denied by competent experts. The serious errors were errors of 
omission, were probably confined in the main to the Southern 
states, and were especially frequent among the negroes. 

Since 1870 the development of census work in the United 
States has been steady and rapid. The. law, which had been 
prepared for the census of 1870 by the House commit tee, furnished 
a basis for greatly improved legislation in 1879, under which the 
tenth census was taken. By this law the census office for tlie 
first time was allowed to call into existence and to control an 
adequate local staff of supervisors and enumerators. The scope 
of the work was so extended as to make the twenty-two quarto 
volumes of the tenth census almost an encyclopaedia, not only of 
the population, but also of the products and resources of the United 
States. Probably no other census in the world has ever covered 
so wide a range of subjects, and perhaps none except that of India 
and the eleventh American census has extended through so many 
volumes. The topics usually contained in a census suffered from 
tiie great addition of other and less pertinent matter, and the 
reputation of the work was unfavourably affected by the length 
of time required to prepare and publish the volumes (the last 
ones not appearing until near the end of the decade), the original 
underestimate of the cost of the work, which made frequent 
supplementary appropriations necessary, the resignation of the 
superintendent, Francis A, Walker, in 1882, and the disability 
and death of his successor, Charles W. Seaton. The eleventh 
census was taken under a law almost identical with that of the 
tenth, and extended through twenty-five large volumes, present- 
ing a work almost as encyclopaedic, but much more distinctively 
statistical. 

The popular opinion of a census, at least in the United States, 
depends largely upon the degree to which its figures for the 
population of the country, of states, and especially of cities, 
meet or fail to meet the expectations of the interested public. 
Judged by this standard, the census of 1890 was less favourably 
received than that of 1880. The enumerated population of the 
country in 1880 was larger than had been anticipated ; and in 
the face of these figures it was difficult for local complaints, even 
where they were made, to find hearing and acceptance. But 
according to the eleventh census the decennial rate of growth 
of population fell suddenly from over 30 %, which the ^ures had 
shown between 1870 and 1880, and in every preceding decade 
of the century, except that of the Civil War, to less than 25 %, 
in spite of an immigration nearly double that of any preceding 
decade. For this change no adequate explanation was offered 
by the census office. Hence the protests of those who believed 
that the figures for population were too small swelled into a 
general chorus of dissatisfaction. But the census was probably 
more correct than the critics. Most of the motives influencing 
popular estimates of population in the United States tend to 
exaggeration. The convention which drafted the (.onstitution 
of the United States attempted to secure a balance of interests 
by apportioning both representatives in Congress and direct 
taxes according to population. A passage in The Federalist 
suggests the motives of the convention as follows : — 

As the accuracy of the census to be obtained by C^ngreM will 
necessarily depend in a considerable degree on the disposition if 
not co-operation of the states, it is of great importance that the 
states should fed as little bias as possible to swell or reduce the 
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amount of their numbers. Were their share of representation 
alone to be governed by this rule, they would have an interest in 
exaggerating their inhabitants. Were the rule to decide their 
share of taxation alone, a contrary temptation would prevail. By 
extending the rule to both objects the states will have opposite 
interests, which will control and balance each other, and produce 
a requisite impartiality." 

With the disappearance of direct taxation as a source of federal 
revenue, the motive mentioned for understating the population 
disappeared. On the other hand, the desire for many repre- 
sentatives in Congress has been reinforced by the more influential 
feelings of local pride and of rivalry with other cities of somewhat 
similar size. Hence a complaint that the population is overstated 
is seldom heard, and hence, also, popular charges of an under- 
count afford little evidence that the population was really larger 
than stated by the census. 

After the detailed tabulation had been completed, it was shown 
that the number of persons under ten years of age in 1890 was 
surprisingly small, and that this deficiency in children was a 
leading cause of the slow growth in population. Before the 
tabulation had been made Francis A. Walker wrote : — “ If the 
birth-rate among the previously existing population did not 
suffer a sharp decline . . . the cen.sus of 1890 cannot be vindi- 
cated. To ascertain the facts we must await the tabulation of 
the population by periods of life, and ascertain how many of 
the inhabitants of the United States of 1890 were under ten years 
of age.’’ These results thus confirmed the accuracy of the 
count of 1890. Efforts to invalidate the census returns by com- 
parison with the registration records of Massachusetts cannot be 
deemed conclusive, since in the United States, as in Great Britain, 
the census must be deemed more accurate and less subject to 
error than registration records. A strong argument in favour 
of the eleventh census, apart from its self-consistency, is that its 
results as a whole fit in with the subsequent state enumerations. 
In eleven cases such enumerations ha^’e been taken ; and on 
computing from them and the results of the federal census of 
1880 what the population at the date of the eleventh census 
should have been, if the annual rate of increase had been uniform, 
it appears that in no case, except New York City and Oregon, 
was the difference between the enumerations and these estimates 
over 4%. In Oregon about 30,000 more people were found in 
1890 than the estimate would lead one to expect ; in New York 
city, about 100,000 less. It seems not improbable that in the 
latter, where the difficulties incident to a count during the 
summer are almost insurmountable, serious omissions occurred. 
Still, such a comparison confirms the accuracy of the eleventh 
census as a whole. 

The results of the twelfth census (1900) further refute the 
argument that would maintain the eleventh census to be 
inaccurate because it showed a smaller rate of increase in popula- 
tion during the preceding decade than had been recorded by 
other censuses during earlier decades. The rate of increase dur- 
ing the decade ending in 1900 was even less than that for the 
preceding decade ; and it is impossible that a falling off so marked 
could in two successive enumerations be the result of sheer 
inaccuracy. The rate of increase from 1890 to 1900, eliminating 
from the computation the population of Alaska, Hawaii, Indian 
Territory and Indian reservations, was 20*7 ; the rate of increase 
if these places are included — in which case the figures of the 
population of Hawaii in 1890 must be taken from the census of 
the Hawaiian government in that year — was 21 %. 

The law regulating the twelfth census deserves to rank with 
those of 1790, 1850 and 1879 as one of the four important laws 
relative to census work. By this law the census office was far 
more independent than ever before. Appointments and removals 
were made Ijy the director of the census rather than by the secretary 
of the intep^ and in all plans for the execution of the law the 
head of f h^mccr;^jas responsible for ^iccess. The law divided the 
subjects ofWiisus inquiry into two parts — ^lirst. those of primary 
importanceit^equiring the aid of the enumerator ; and, secondly, 
of subsidiary importance, capable of production without tlie 
amof the fm&ine|:ator. The former had to be finished and published 
by ist July jgoi ; the latter were not to be undertaken until the 
former were well advanced towards completion. By this means 
the attention of the office could be concentrated on a small number 


of subjects rather than distributed over the long list treated in the 
volumes of the tenth and eleventh censuses. 

Under the federal form of government, with its delegation of all 
residuary powers to the several states, the United States have no 
system of recording deaths, births and marriage.^. Hence there is 
no such basis as exists in nearly every other civilized state for a 
national system of registration, and the country depends upon 
the crude method of enumerators’ returns for its information on 
vital statistics, except in the states and cities w’hich have estab- 
lished a trustworthy registration system of their own. These are 
the New England state.s and a few others in their vicinity or influ- 
enced by their example. Enumerators’ returns in this field arc so 
incomplete that hardly two-thirds of the deaths w'hich have occurred 
in any community during the preceding year are obtained by an 
enumerator visiting the families, no satisfactory basis for the com- 
putation of death-rates is afforded, and the returns have compara- 
tively little scientific value. In the regions where census tables and 
interpretations are derived from registration records kept by the 
several states or cities they arc often made more complete than 
those in the state or municipal documents. The census of agricul- 
ture is also lialflc to a w’idc margin of error, owdng to defects in farm 
accounts and the inability of many farmers to state the amount or 
the value even of the leading crops. The census figures relate to 
the calendar year preceding ist June 1900, and hurried and careless 
answers about the jireceding year's crop are almost sure to have been 
I given by many farmers in the midst of the summer’s work. 

The cfifticulties facing the manufacturing census were of a different 
character. A large proportion of the industries of the country 
keep satisfactory accounts, and can answer the questions with some 
correctness. But manufacturers arc likely to suspect the objects 
of the census, and to fear that the information given will be oj)en 
to the public or betrayed to coinj^ctitors. Furtliermorc, the manu- 
facturing schedule presupposes some uniformity in the method of 
Jiccounting among different companies or lines of business, and this 
is often lacking. Another source of error in the manufacturing 
census of the United States is that the words of the census law are 
construed as requiring an enumeration* of the various trades and 
handicrafts, such as carpentering. The deficiencies in such returns 
arc gross and notorious, but the census office feels obliged to seek 
for them and to report what it finds, however incomplete or in- 
correct the results may be. Even on the population returns certain 
iinsw^ers, such as the number of the divorced or the number unable? 
to read and write, may be open to question. 

The wide range of the American census, and the publication of 
uncertain figures, find a justification in the fact that the develop- 
ment of accurate census work requires a long educational process 
in the office, and, above all, in the community. Rough approxi- 
mations must always precede accurate measurements ; and these 
returns, while often inaccurate, are better than nothing, and probably 
improve with cacli decade. 

Besides tlie breadth of its scope, in which the American census 
stands unrivalled, the most important American contribution to 
census work has l)ccn the application of electricity to the tabula- 
tion of the results, as was first done in 1890. The main difficulties 
which this method reduced were two. The production of tablets 
for so enormous a population as that of the United States through 
the method of tallying by hand requires a great number of clerks 
and a long period of time, and when comjilcte cannot be verifit'd 
except by a repetition of the i>roccss. The new method abbreviates 
the time, since an electric current can tally almost simultaneously 
the data, the tallying of which by hand would be separated by 
appreciable intervals. The method also renders comparatively 
easy the verification of the results of certain selected parts. 

Judged by European standards the co.st of the American census 
is very great. The following table gives the total and the i)er 
capita cost of each enumeration. 


Date. 

Cost. 1 

Date. 

Cost. 1 

Total in 
dollars. 

Per Capita 
in cents. 

Total in 
dollars. 

Per Capita 
in cents. 

1790 

44.377 

I*Z 2 

1850 

1.423.35* 

0.13 

1500 

66,109 

1.24 

i860 

1.969.377 

6*26 

1810 

178.445 

2*46 

1870 

3,421,198 

8*87 

1820 

208,526 

2*16 

1880 ! 

5,790,678 

11*48 

1830 

378-545 

2.94 

1890 I 

11.547,127 

18.33 

1840 

833.37* 1 

1 <; 'SS 

1900 

16,116,930 

2 I.i 6 


For the sake of comparison it may be stated that the per capita 
cost of the English census of J901 was 2*24 cents, or little more tnan 
one-tenth that of the American census. This difference is due in 
part to the greater scope and complexity of the American census, 
and in part to the fact that in the United States the field work is 
done by well-paid enumerators, w-hile in England it is done in most 
ca.ses by the heads of families, who arc not paid. ^ ^ 

'The course of events has clearly established me fact that the 
authority of the Federal govenUnent in this field is greater than 
the s^ct*^ constructionists of a previous generation as represented 
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by General Walker in the pass^e already quoted believed it to be. 
Decision after decision of individual instances has made it a settled 
practice for the Federal government to co-operate with or to supple- 
ment the state governments in the gathering of statistics that may fur- 
nish a basis for state or Federal Icjps^tion. The law has allowed the 
Federal census office in its discretion to compile and publish the 
^ birth statistics of divisions in which they are accurately kept ; one 
' Federal report on the statistics of marriages and divorces through- 
out the country from 1867 to 1886 inclusive was published in 1889. 
and a second for the succeeding twenty-year period was published in 
part in 1908 ; an annual volume gives the statistics of deaths for 
about half the population of the country, including all the states 
and cities which have approximately complete records of deaths ; 
Federal agencies like the bureau of labour and the bureau of cor- 
porations have been created for the piiipose of gathering certain 
social and industrial statistics, and the bureau of the census has 
been made a permanent statistical office. 

The Federal census office has been engaged in the compilation 
and publication of statistics of many sorts. Among its important 
lines of work may be mentioned frequent reports during the cotton 
ginning season upon the amount of cotton ginned, supplemental 
census reports upon occupations, on employees and wages, and on 
further interpretation of various population tables, reports on 
street and electric railways, on mines and quarries, on electric light 
and power plants, on deaths in the registration area 1900-1904, 
on benevolent institutions, on the insane, on paupers in almshouses, 
on the social statistics of cities and on the census of manufactures 
in 1905. Congress has recently entrusted it with still further duties, 
and it has developed into the main statistical office of the Federal 
government, finding its nearest analogue probably in the Imperial 
Statistical Office in Berlin. (W. F. W.) 

CENTAUREA, in botany, a genus of the natural order Com- 
positae, containing between four and five hundred species, and 
of wide distribution, but with its principal centre in the Medi- 
terranean region. The plants are herbs with entire or cut often 
spiny-toothed leaves, and ovoid or globose involucres surrounding 
a number of tubular, oblique or two-lipped florets, the outer of 
which are usually larger and neuter, the inner bisexual. Four 
species are native in Britain. C, nigra is knapweed, common 
in meadows and pastureland ; C. Cyanus is the bluebottle or 
cornflower, a well-known cornfield weed ; C, Calcitrapa is star- 
thistle, a rare plant, found in dry waste places in the south of 
England, and characterized by the rose-purple flower-heads 
enveloped by involucral bracts which end in a long, stiff spine. 
Besides cornflower, a few other species are worth growing as 
garden plants ; they arc readily grown in ordinary soil C. 
Cinerariay a half-hardy perennial, native of Italy, is remarkable 
for its white downy foliage ; C. bahylonica (Levant) has large 
downy leaves and a tall spike of small yellow flowers ; C. dealbata 
(Caucasus) is a low-growing plant with larger rose-coloured heads ; 
C. macrocephala (Caucasus) has large yellow heads ; C. montana 
(Pyrenees) large handsome blue heads ; and C. ragusina (S.E. 
Europe) beautiful silver-haired leaves and yellow flowers. 

CENTAURS, in Greek mythology, a race of beings part horse 
part man, dwelling in the mountains of Thessaly and Arcadia. 
The name has been derived (i) from Mvrdv (goad) and ravpos 
(bull), i^nplying a people who were primarily herdsmen, (2) from 
K€vr€lv and the common termination -ai»pos or avpa (‘‘ air ”) 
i.e, spearmen.” The former is unsatisfactory partly from the 
philological standpoint, and the latter, though not certain, is 
preferable. The centaurs were the offspring of Ixion and Nephele 
(the rain-cloud), or of Kentauros (the son of these two) and some 
Magnesian mares or of Apollo and Hebe. They are best known 
for their flght with the Lapithae, caused by their attempt to 
carry off Deidameia on the day of her marriage to Peirithous, 
king of the Lapithae, himself the son of Ixion. Theseus, who 
happened to be present, assisted Peirithous, and the Centaurs 
were driven off (Plutarch, Theseus , 30 ; Ovid, Meiam, xii. 210 ; 
Diod. Sic. iv. 69, 70). In later times they are often represented 
drawing the car of Dionysus, or bound and ridden by Eros, in 
allusion to their drunken and amorous habits. Their general 
character is that of wild, lawless and inhospitable beings, the 
slaves of their animal paissions, with the exception of Pholus and 
Chiron. Th6y are variously explained by a fancied resemblance 
to the shapes of clouds, or as spirits of the rushing mountain 
torrents or winds. As children of Apollo, they are taken to 
signify the rays of the sun. It is suggested as the origin of the 
legend^ that the Greeks in early tunes, to whom nding was 


unfamiliar, regarded the horsemen of the northern hordes as one 
and the same with their horses ; hence the idea of the Centaur 
as half-man, half-animal. Like the defeat of the Titans by Zeus, 
the contests with the Centaurs typified the struggle between 
civilization and barbarism. 

In early art they were represented as human beings in front, with 
the body and hind legs of a horse attached to the back ; later, thoy 
were men only as far as the waist. The battle with the Lapithae. 
and the adventure of Heracles with Pholus (Apollodorus, ii. 5 ; 
Diod. Sic. iv. 11) are favourite subjects of Greek art (see Sidney 
Colvin, Journal of Hellenic Studies, i. 1881, and the exhaustive articK* 
in Roscher's Lexikon der Mythologie). Fig. 34 in article Gricek Art 
(the we.st pediment of the temple of Zeus at Olympia) represents tlu' 
attempt of the Centaurs to carry off the bride of Peirithous. 

CENTAURUS (“ The Centaur ”), in astronomy, a constella- 
tion of the southern hemisphere, mentioned by Eudoxus (4th 
century b.c.) and Aratus (3rd century b.c.), Ptolemy catalogued 
thirty-seven stars in it. a-Centauri is a splendid binary star. 
Its components are of the ist magnitude, and revolve in a period 
of eighty-one years ; and since its parallax is 0*75'', it is the 
nearest star to the earth; w-Cen/awn, the finest globular star- 
cluster in the heavens, consists of about 6000 stars in a space 
of about 20' diameter, of which about 125 variables have been 
examined. Nova Centauri, a “ new ” star, was discovered in 
1895 by Mrs Fleming in photographs taken at Harvard. 

CENTAURY {Erythraea Centaurium, natural order Gentian- 
aceae), an annual herb with erect, smooth stem, usually branched 
above, and a terminal inflorescence with numerous small red or 
pink regular flowers with a funnel-shaped corolla. The plant 
occurs in dry pastures and on sandy coasts in Britain, and 
presents many varieties, differing in length of stem, degree of 
branching, width and shape of leaves, and laxity or closeness of 
the inflorescence. Several other species of the genus are grown 
as rock-plants. 

CENTENARY (from Lat. centefiarius, of or belonging to a 
hundred, from centeni, distributive of centum, hundred), a space 
of a hundred years, and particularly the celebration of an event 
on the lapse of a hundred years, a centennial anniversary. The 
word centennial ” (from Lat. centennis, from centum, and annus, 
a year), though usually an adjective as in “ the Centennial 
State,” the name given to Colorado on its admission to statehood 
in 1876, is also used as a synonym of centenary. 

CENTERVILLE, a city and the county-seat of Appanoose 
county, Iowa, U.S.A., in the south part of the state, about 
90 m. N.W. of Keokuk. Pop. (1890) 3668 ; (1900) 5256 ; (1905, 
state census) 5967, of whom 487 were foreign-born. Centerville 
is served by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific and the Iowa Central railways. Among 
the principal buildings are the county court-house and the 
Federal building, and the city has a public library and a hospital. 
It is in one of the most productive coal regions of the state ; 
it ships coal, limestone and livestock, has large bottling works, 
and manufactures iron, brick and tile, machine-shop products, 
woollen goods, shirts, cigars and flour. The place was platted 
in 1846, was called Chaldea until 1849, when the present name 
was adopted, was incorporated as a town in 1855, and in 1870 
was chartered as a city of the second class. The city limits were 
extended in 1906-1907. 

CENTIPEDE, the characteristic member of the group Chilopoda, 
a class of the Arthropoda, formerly associated with the Diplopoda 
(Millipedes), the Pauropoda and the Symphyla, to constitute 
the now abandoned group Myriapoda. The resemblance between 
the Chilopoda and the Diplopoda is principally superficial and 
due to the elongation and vermiform shape of the body, which 
in both is composed of a number of similar or subsimilar somites 
not differentiated as are those of Insecta, existing Arachnida 
and most Crustacea, into series or “ tagmata ” of varying 
function. Until 1893 no one doubted the correctness of the 
assumption that the Chilopoda and Diplopoda were orders of a 
class Myriapoda of the same systematic status as the Arachnida 
(»* Hexapoda. But in that year, R. L Pocock and J. S. Kingsley 
independently pointed out that they differ as much from each 
other as either oiffers from the Hexapoda ; and should, therefore. 
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rank as distinct classes of Arthropods. Pocock, indeed^ definitely 
associated the Chilopoda with the Hexapoda in a group; the 
Opisthogoneata {Opisthogonea)^ equivalent to a groups the 
Progoneata (Pxx>sogonea)^ comprising the Diplopoda^ Pauropoda 
and Symphyla. As the basis for this classification was taken 
the position of the generative orifices which open in the Opistho- 
goneaat the posterior end and in the Prosogonea near the anterior 
end of the body. As a matter of fact, in the Chilopoda they are 
situated on the penultimate or pretelsonic somnite ; in the 
Hexapoda upon the antepenultimate somite (male) or a little 
farther forward (female). Moreover, the recent researches of 
Heymons into the embryology of Scolopendra, one of the 
Chflopods, has shown a close correspondence in the number of 
cephalic metameres between the Chilopoda and Hexapoda, a 
correspondence which has not yet been established in the case 
of the Diplopoda or Symphyla. This last discovery bears out 
the view of relationship between the centipedes and insects, to 
the exclusion of the Diplopoda, Symphyla and Pauropoda. 
But even if in the future it can be shown that all these groups 
can be brought into line with respect to the metamerism of the 
head, the position of the generative orifices will remain as a 
fundamental and constant character, distinguishing the Chilo- 
poda from the other groups of so-called '' Myriapods ’’ and the 
Hexapoda from the Symphyla, which in many particulars they 
resemble. 

Structure of the. Chilopoda . — The exoskelctal elements of a typical 
somite consist of a dorsal plate or tergnm, a ventral plate or sternum, 
a lateral or pleural membrane, often strengthened with chitinous 
sclerites, and a pair of appendages. At tiic anterior extremity 
there is a head-aliicld or cephalite, which bears eyes, when present, 
and a pair of antennae. In all centipedes, except the SctUtgeridae, 
the preantcnnal portion of the cephalite is sharply reflexed, ventrally 
forming an area called the cl3rpeus. The inferior edge of this bears 
the labrun. which is usually represented by a small median, and two 
large lateral plates. The appendages are modihecl as a single pair 
of antennae, four pairs of jaws or gnathites, a variable number of 
walking legs and a single pair of generative limbs or gonopods. The 
antennae, articulated to the forepart of the head and preoral in 
positioAi are long and flexible and consist of fourteen or more seg- 
ments. The jaws of tlie Erst pair of mandibles arc stout and bi- 
segmented, with a dentate cutting edge. Those of the second pair 
or masdllae vaiy considerably in structure in different groups. They 
are foHaceous and are usually regarded as biramous. In some genera 
{Scutigera, Lithobim) the inner branch consists of two distinct seg- 
ments meeting those of the opposite side in tlie middle line. The 
outer branch, whicli is always larger, consists of three or four seg- 
ments. Generally, however, the basal segments of the two branches 
are coalesced with each other and with the corresponding segments 
of the opposite side to form a single broad transverse plate. The 
above described condition seen in Scutigera suggests tliat two pairs 
of jaws may be involved in the formation of the maxillae in the 
Chilop>oda. The jaws of the third pair, the palpognaths or second 
pair of maxillae, resemble dwarfed walking legs, and consist of five 
or six segments, of wiiich the basal or coxa is united mesially to its 
fellow. The jaws of the fourth pair, tlie toxicognatlis or polson- 
jaw.s, are lon^ and powerful, and consist like the legs primarily oi 
six segments, whereof the basal is large and usually fused with its 
iellow to form a large coxal plate, the second is small and generally 
suppressed by fusion witli the third, the fourth and fifth are also 
smml, while the sixth is transformed into a great piercing fang, at 
the tip of which opens the duct of a poison gland lodged witiiin 
the appendage. 

The tergal elements of the somites bearing the antennae, man- 
dibles and maxillae, appear to be represented by the head-shield 
or cephalite. The tergal element of the somite bearing the palpo- 
gnath is usually suppressed ; that of the toxicognath is sometimes 
of large size as in some Geophilomorpha (Himantarium), sometimes 
small as in Scutigera, Lithobius, Craterostigmus, sometimes suppressed 
probably by fusion with the tergum of the first leg-bearing somite 
as in the Scolop^dromorpha. The sternal plates of all the jaw- 
bearing somites have disaj)peared, except in the case of the somite 
of the toxicognath, where it may be vestigial. In the case of the 
somites bearing the walking legs the ter^ and sternal elements 
are preserved ^thout fusion with the corresponding plates of the 
precedmg or succeeding somites, so that great flexibility of the body 
is retained. The only exception to tliis is presented by Scutigera, 
wl^re the terga^rresponding to the somites bearing the fifteen 
pairs of l^||J|jjQidaced by fusion and suppression to seven. The 

to the inferior portion of the pleural 
somites close to the ei^mal margins of the 
separate those of the left from those of the 
xignf 3 [P 2 r! 63 Serally speaking the legs resemble each other, although 
as a rule they progressively increase in length towards the posterior 


end of the body. They consist typically of six segments, of which the 
basal is termed the coxa and the apical the tarsus. The tarsus is 
armed with a single terminal claw, and, except in the Geophilo- 
morpha and a few genera of other orders, is divided by a mesial 
transverse joint into two segments^ as is the case in Scolopendra and 
Lithobius for example. But in some of the longer-legged, swift- 
footed centipedes of the order Lithobiomorpha (e.g. Henicops,^ 
Cermatobius) the tarsi are further subdivided. The multiplication' 
of sub-segments reaches its maximum in Scutigera, where the tarsi 
arc extremely long, slender, flexible and annulated. The legs of 
the last pair are dirt^cted backwards in a line parallel with the long 
axis of the body, so that their coxae, fused in some cases with the 
pleural sclerites (Scolopendra, Geophilus), or free and of large size 
(Scutigera, Lithobius), serve to protect the small genital and anal 
somites. They are often greatly modified. In the males of some 
species <if Litkiyhius one or more of the s^ments is inflated or fur- 
nished with tubercle-bearing, tactile bristles ; in some Geojihilo- 
morpha the whole limb is thickened in the male sex. In most 
Scolopendromorpha the basal segment is armed beneath with spines 
or spikes (Dacetum, Scolopocryptops ) ; sometimes the whole appen- 
dage is thickened and terminated by a sharp and serrate claw 
(Theatops, Plutonium). In these cases the legs act as weaTx>ns of 
defence and oflencc. In other cases (Newportia) the tarsi lose the 
claw, become many-jointed and act as feelers, while in Alipcs the 
terminal segments arc flattened, leaf-like and furnished with a 
peculiar stridulating organ. The genitiU somite is always small 
and som( 5 times retractile within the .somite bearing the last pair 
of legs. Its tergal plate is usually retained, but its sternal plate is 
generally supi)rcssed. In females of the Lithobiomorpha and 
^utigeromorjiha the appendages of this somite — the gonopods — 
arc jointed, forcipatc and relatively well developed although small. 
In the females of the other orders they arc greatly reduced or absent. 
In the males their development varies considerably. Tlicy are w'ell 
developed in Scutigera, where they form two pairs of digitiform 
sclerites, whereas in the Geophilomorpha they are reduced to a pair 
of very short, two^ointed limbs. The anal somite is always small 
and liml)less. In Craterostigmus the genital and anal somites are 
represented by a pair of elongate valves projecting between ,the legs 
of the last pair. The structure of the gonopods is unknown, and 
the homology between the two valves and the skeletal elements 
of the somites in question not clearly understood. 

A study of the development of Scolopendra has shown that the 
antennae of the adult ^rc the appendages of the second postoral 
motamere and the mandibles 
those of the fourth, the first 
postoral metamerc, which has a 
pair of transient preanteunal 
appendages, and the third, which 
has no appendages, being ex- 
calated at an early stage of 
embryonic growth. Further- 
more, behind tlie legs of the last 
pair two pairs of appendages are 
present. The second of these 
persists as the gonopods of the 
adult, but the first is suppressed. 

Possibly, however, it is* repre- 
sented in the male of Scutigera 
by tlie’ anterior branches of 
the gonopods. The cerebral or 
cephmic portion of the nervous 
system consists of a quadriJobate 
mass. From the two upper 
lobes, which arc set transversely, 
arise the ocular nerves; from 
the two lower lobes, which arc 
united by a transverse commis- 
sure, spring the antennal nerves 
in front and the chords which 
form the oesophageal collar be- 
hind. These chords unite below 
the oesopliagus to form the com- 
pound suboesophageal ganglion, 
whence the nerves for the four 
pairs of jaws arise. The ventral 
system consists of a double 
chord uniting in each of the leg- 
bearing segments in a gax^lionic 
swelling which gives oil four 
pairs of nerves to the limbs and 
tissues of the somite. There is 
a single ganglion in the genital 
segment 

Eyes are frequently absent. 

When present they may be either 
simple or compound, i*e. consist- 
ing oxtemaJly of a single lens 



Fig. I. 

A, Diagram of anterior ex- 
tremity of an early embryo of 
Scolopendra, ventral view ; cl, 
clypeus ; lb, labrum ; m, mouth ; 
p.a, preantennal appendage ; a, 
antenna; iw/, premandibular rudi- 
ment; mdi, mandible: mx, max- 
iUa; p.g, palpognath; t,g, toxio)- 
gnath ; Ig. 1, first pair of walking 
legs. 

B, Posterior end of a later 
embryo of Scolopendra, ventral 
view, showing the anal segment 
or telson (t ) ; the legs of the last 
pair in the adult (/g. ai) and the 
two rudimentary pairs of legs 
{Ig. 22, Ig. 23). 


(monoi^iuBCOus) of or an aggregation of leasos . 

Simple eyes vary in number on each side of the heap from one, as in 
Henicops, to as many as forty, as in some species of Lithobius* In 
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ScdopfiHdra, where there are lour, the comeal lens is a biconvex thick- 
ening of the cuticle. The soft or retinal portion of the eye tNsneath 
the lens consists of an ag^gation of large cells forming a single layer 
continuous with the epidermic cells of the circumocular area. Thus 
the eye is monostichous. The arrangement of the cells, however, 
is peculiar. They are invaginated to form what may be described 
as a very deep cup with exceedingly thick walls and correspondingly 
narrow median space, the outer surface of the cup being formed 
by the inner or proximal ends of the cells and the inner surface by 
their outer or distal ends. It results from this arrangement that 
the cells forming all but the bottom of the invagination lie horizon- 
tally. i.e. at right angles to the vertical axis of the eye. From the 
distal ends of the cells are secreted chitinous rhabdomeres, forming 
a rhabdom which occupies and fills up the central portion of the cup 
beneath the middle of the corneal lens. The outer ends of the cells 
are nucleated and are continuous with the fibres of the oj)tic nerve, 
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large accessory glands \ and a pair of tubes, or vesiculae aemizudes, 
open, one on each side, into the divided sperm ducts close to their 
point of origin above the intestine. 


The organs of the fehiale are vexy 
similar. There is a large median 
ovary followed by a short oviduct 
forming a circum-intestinal collar 
and a common atrium. Into the 
latter Ojien a pair of short re- 
ceptacula seminis and the slender 
duct of two [)airs of large acces- 
sory glands. There is nothing in 
the female corresponding to the 
supra-intestinal vesiculae semin- 
ales of the male. In the male of 
Sc()lopendra,OTi the contrary, thtrrc 
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A and B after Heymons, /7/7>/. by permission of K. NAgelc. 

A, Brain of Scolopendra. n.ant^ Antennal nerves ; 
n.opt, ocular nerves ; n.pr.ant^ preantennal % nerve.s ; 
oesxomm, oesophageal commissure. 


Fig. 2. 

B, Section of Eye of Scolopendra. ten. 
Corneal lens; rety retinal or visual cells; 
n.opt^ optic nerve. 


which passes from the outer surface of the liottom of the cup to the 
brain. Compound eyes arc found only in the SetUigeridae. Exter- 
nally the eye consists of one hundred or 
more little lenses or lenticles. The retinal 
j)ortion is composed of a corresponding 
number of ocular units or ommatidia. 
Each ommatidium is an elongated cone 
with its broad extremity abutting against 
the corneal lenticlc. It consists of a 
non-nucleated crystalline cone developed 
from embryonic cells, and is enveloped 
in three tiers of hirge nucleated cells. 
The cells of the outermost tier are heavily 
pigmented ; those of the middle and 
innermost (proximal) tiers, the retinal 
cells, arc at their inner extremities pro- 
duced into threads continuous with the 
fibres of the optic nerve. In the sp^e 
between these cells and the crystalline 
cone which they surround, there is a layer 
of rhabdomeres deposited apparently by 
the cells. 

The alimentary canal i.s a simple tube 
running without convolutions from the 
mouth to the anus. Its anterior portion 
or pharynx, which arises from the stomo- 
daeal invagination in the embryo, is 
short ; a pair of large, so-cailcd salivary 
glands open into it. The mesenteric part 
of the canal is relatively wide and 
receives at its junction with the hind-gut 
the excretory products of a pair of very 
long and slender malpighian tubes of 
proctodaeal origin. The posterior end of 
the canal, arising from the proctodaeum, 
is relativdy short and narrow. 

The generative organs vary in struc- 
tural details in different centipedes. In 
the male of Liihobius the testes consist 
of a single coiled tube lying above the 
alimentaiy canal. The slender vas de- 
ferens which proceeds from its hinder 
end divides posteriorly into a right and 
left branch, embracing the gut and unit- 
ing beneath it to form a common chamber or atrium within the 
genital -oirfice. The atrium received the secretion of two pairs of 



C after Adensomer, l erh* a. b, Varein, Vienna, 1893, pi. vii. 

C, Ocular unit or ommatidium 
of compound Eye of ScuUgeta. 
len. Corneal lenticle ; cx crystal- 
line cone : 1, pigmented cells of 
outermost tier ; 2, 3, retinular 
cells of middle and innermost 
tiers ; rbd, rhabdomeres ; n,opt, 
optic nerve ; pg, pigment cells. 


Fio. 3. — Diagram of 
Alimentary Canal of 
Lithobius, 
a, Anus. 
mg. Mid-gut. 
hg, Hind-gut. 
mt, Malpighian tubule. 
s,gl, Salivary gland. 

Legs of first 
and fifteenth pairs. 


are as many as twelve pairs of 
somewhat sausage-shaped testes, 
approximated two by two. From 
each pair proceed two slender 
ducts which open into a median 
duct coiled in the posterior third of the Ixxly and much expanded 
in the last three of the leg-bearing segments. The right and left 
portions of the intestinal ring of the genital duct are unequally de- 
veloped, and there are no vesiculae seminalcs, but two pairs of 
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After Heymono, Bibt Zodl„ 1901, by perausiton of E. Ni^e. 

Fig. 4. — Posterior portion of generative organs of mala of 
Scolopendra (A), of female (B). I, Testes; vJy vas deferens; or, 
ovary ; t.s, receptaoulum seminis ; gl.accy accessory glands ; g.o, 
generative orifice. 

accessory glands communicate with the genital atrium as in 
Lithobius. In the female Scolopendra the right and left portions 
of the intestinal collar are also unequally developed, and only a 
single pair of accessory glands besides the receptacula seminis open 
into the atrium. 

The heart is tubular and lies in the middle dorsal line immediately 
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beneath the integument. It consists of a series of chambers corre- 
sponding roughly to the leg-l^aring segments, and lies in a blood- 
sinus formed by a pericardial membrane whence large alary muscles 
extend to the sides of the body. Each chamber gives off in Scolo- 
pendra a pair of fine lateral vessels, and is furnished at its posterior 
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A after Newport, PkiL Trant.^ 1843. B after Haase. Zool, Beitr&gi^ i. pt. 65, 1884, by permission of J. N. Kern, 

C after Haase, loc, cit. 

Fig. 5. 

B, Two segments of Scolo- 
pendra, showing the branching 
and anastomosing tracheae and a 
spiracle (sp). 


A, Anterior extremity of 
Scolopendra, showing two 
chambers of the heart (A), the 
aortic ring (a), the alae cordis 
(a.m) and a cardiac orifice (0). 


extremity with a pair of orifices by which the blood re-enters the 
organ from the pericardial space. From the anterior chamber, 
which lies in the first or second leg-bearing segment, proceed three 
arteries, a median which runs forwards into the head to supply 
the brain and other organs, and a lateral which with its fellow of the 
opposite side forms an oesophageal aortic collar. From the sides 
of the latter arise vessels to the gnathites.and from its inferior portion 
an unpaired vessel passes forwards into the head and another back- 
wards above the nerve chord to the posterior end of the body, 
supplying each segment in its course with a delicate lateral branch. 
In Scolopendra the chambers of the heart, excepting the first and 
last, which are small, arc subequal in size ; but in forms like ScuUgeta 
where the terga are very unequal in size a corresponding inequality 
in the size of the chambers is manifested. 

In all centipedes, except SetUigera, respiration is effected by 
chitinized tracheal tubes which extend with their ramifications 
throughout the body and open to the exterior by means of 
spiracles perforating the lateral or pleural membrane of more or 
fewer of the somites below the edge of the terga. Spiracles are never 
present upon the anal, genital and last leg-bearing somites, and only 
rarely, as in Henicops, upon the somite bearing the legs of the first 
pair. In the majority of cases the spiracles are circular, sigmoid 
or slit-like orifices, with chitinized rim, leading into a pocket-like 
integumental infolding, from which emanate numerous small tracheal 
tubes which soon anastomose to form the main tracheal trunks. 
In Dacctum, one of the Scolopendridae, there is no pocket-like in- 
folding, the small tracheal tunes opening direct to the exterior on 
a large subcircular plate where their apertures fuse to form a com- 
plicated network. The apertures, as in the case of other 
genera, are protected by fine hairs ; and the tracheae 
themselves are strengthened by a fine spiral filament. In the 
Lithobiidae the tracheae do not anastomose; but in Scolopendra 
and Geophilus the main trunks in each segment fuse transversely 
with those of the opposite side and also longitudinally with those 
of the preceding and succeeding segments. 

In SetUigera the tracheae differ both in structure and position 
from those of all other Chilopoda. The spiracles, unpaired and 
seven in number, open in the median dorsal line. Each leads into 
a short sac from which five tracheal tubes depend into the peri- 
cardial blood-sinus. 

Existing Chilopoda may be classified as follows, into five orders 
referable to two subclasses — 

Subclass I. Pleurostigma. 

Order i Gcophilomotpha. 

,, 2 Scolopcndromorpha. 

,, 3 Craterostigmomorpha. 

,, 4 Lithobiomorpha. 

Subclass II. Notostigma. 

Order 5 Scutigeromorpha. 

Subclass i, Pleurostigma. — Chilopods furnished with a rich 
system of branching tracheal tubes, the spiracles of which are 


paired and open upon the pleural area of more or fewer of the 
somites. Each leg-bearing somite contains a distinct tergum 
and sternum, the ntimber of sterna never exceeding that of 
the terga. Eyes are either preserved or lost ; when preserved 
they are represented either by a single one-lensed ocellus or 
by an aggregation of such ocelli on each side of the head. 
The anterior portion of the head, bearing the labrum, is bent 
sharply downwards and backwards beneath the larger posterior 
portion lying behind the antennae, so that these appendages, 
approximated in the middle line, project directly forwards 
from the margin of the head formed by this retroversion of 
the labral area. The maxillae are short and have no sensory 
organ ; the palpognaths consist of four segments, and the 
toxicognaths have their basal segments fused to form a single 

coxal plate. 

Order i, Geophilomorpha . — 
Chilopods with a large and in- 
definite number of somites, most 
of which are partially or com- 
pletely divided into a smaller 
antenor segment, represented by 
a pretcrgal and two presternal 
sclcrites, and a larger posterior 
segment liearing the spiracles and 
legs. Spiracles are present upon 
all the leg-bearing somites except 
C. A pair of tufted tracheae first and last - and the legs 
of Scutigera. d. Dorsal plate : «fi>ch are short and subequal m 

t.s. tracheal sac; tr. trScheal i?*!;*** ^^Btnents, 

' the basal of which remains small. 

There are no eyes, and the an- 
tennae consist invariably of four- 
teen segments. The tergal plate of the somite bearing the toxi- 
cognaths always remains distinct and separates tlic head-shield from 
the tergum of the first leg-bearing somite. The penultimate and 
antepenultimate segments of the toxicognaths are reduced on the 
preaxial side of the ^.ppendage to the condition of arthrodial integu- 
mental folds and suppressed on the postaxial side where the distal 
segment or fang is firmly jointed to the femoral segment. In the 
last leg-bearing somite the pleural scleritcs coalesce with the coxa 
of the appendage ; but the second segment ^rochanter) of this 
appendage does not fuse with the third (femur). The genital and anal 
.somites arc not retractile within the last leg-bearing somite, and 
the gonopods typically persist in 
the male as small two -jointed 
appendages and in the female as 
jointed or unjoin ted scleritcs. The 
young are hatched with the full 
number of segments. 

Remarks . — The Geophilomorpha 
are universally distributed in suit- 
able localities. The number of 
families into which the order should 
be divided is as yet unsettled, some 
authors admitting several groups of 
this rank, others referring all the 
genera to a single family. Geo- 
philidae. In habits the Geophilidae 
are mostly subterranean, living in 

Fig. 6. 

A, Upper view of anterior ex- 
tremity in Geophilus, 
a, Basal segments of antennae. 
c. Cephalic plate. [palpognaths. 

Lpa/p, Tergal plate of somite, bearing 
t.tox, Tergal plate of somite, bearing 

toxicognaths (tox), 
t.lg.i, Tergal plate of somite, bearing 
legs of first pair. 

B, Toxicognaths of Scolopendra, 
showing the large coxal plate and 
the reduced penultimate and ante- 
penultimate segments. 

C, Terminal segment or fang of 
the same, showing the orifice of the 
poison gland. 

(After Latcel, Die Myr. Ust.-nng. Mon. vol. 

L “Chilopoda,” Vienna, zBSo.) 

the earth and feeding principally upon earthworms. Occasionally 
they may be found eating fruit or fungi, probably for the sake of 
momure. Although without eyes, they are extremely sensitive to 
light^^and when exposed to it crawl away in serpentine fashion to the 
nearest sheltered spot, feeling the way with their antennae. They 
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caa, however, progress with almo$t equal facility backwards, usmg 
the legs of the posterior pair 09 feele;r9. Difiering from tl^e majority 
Of the family in habits are the two species Linotaenia maritima and 
Schendyla submarina, which li\’e under stones or seaweed between 
tide<marks on the coasts of western Europe. Most, if not all, the 
species are provided with glands, which open upcm the sterna and 
secrete a fluid which in some forms (Himantarium) is blood-red, while 
in others it is phosphorescent. In the tropical form Orphnaeus phos- 
phoreus the fluid is known to possess th& property ; and its lumin- 
osity has been repeatedly observed in England in the autumn in the 
case of Linotaenia acuminata and Z.. crassipes. 

The number of pairs of legs within this family varies from between 
tliirty and forty to over one hundred and seventy. Corresponding 
discrepancies are observable in size, the smallest specimens being 
less than i in. long and barely i mm. wide; while the largest example 
recorded, a specimen of Notiphilides from Venezuela, was ii in. 
long and } of an inch wide. 

When pairing takes place the female fertilizes herself by taking 
up a spermatophore which a male has left upon a sheet of web for 
that purpose. The female lays a cluster of eggs in some sheltered 
spot, sometimes in a specially prepared nest, and encircling them 
with her body, keeps guard until the young 
disperse and shift for themselves. 

Order 2. Scolopendromorpha , — Chilopods 
differing principally from the Geoptiilo- 
morpha in that the number of leg -bearing 
somites is definit^ fixed at twenty-three 
or twenty-one. These are differentiated 
into larger and smaller, which alternate 
with nearly complete regularity. The 
anterior portion of each somite is only 
partially cut off as a subsegment. The 
tergal plate of the somite bearing the 
toxicognaths is suppressed, probably by 
fusion with the tergum of the first leg- 
bearing somite. The antennae consist of a 
number of segments varying from seventeen 
to about thirty, and usually differing in the 
individuals of a species. The second seg- 
ment (trochanter) of the legs of the last pair 
is coalesced with the third (femur). In 
only one genus, namely Plutonium, which 
occurs in Italy, is there a pair of spiracles 
for each leg-bearing segment, except the 
first and last, as in the Gcophilomorpha. 
In most genera there are only nine pairs of 
spiracles situated upon the 3rd. 5th, 8th, 
loth, X2th, 14th, i6th, i8th and 20th leg- 
bearing segments, as in Scolopendra, Cormo- 
cephalus, Cryptops, &C. In genera with 
twenty -three pairs of legs, like Sculopo- 
cryptops, there is an additional pair of 
spiracles on the twenty-second pedigerous 
segment ; and a few genera suen as Rhy- 
sida, Edentistoma, possess a pair upon the 
7th segment. Eyes, when present, are 
always four in numl)er on each side. The 
new'ly hatched young has the full com- 
plement of appendages. 

This order is divided into four families: — 
Scolopendridae (Scolopendra, Rhysida), 
Cryptopidae (Cryptops, Theatops), Scolopo- 
cryitopidae (Scolopocryptops, Otocryptops) 
and Newportii'dae (Newportia), Apart from 
the frigia zones it is cosmopolitan in distri- 
bution, though only one genus (Cryptops) extends into north temperate 
latitudes. In the tropics and warmer countries of the southern 
hemisphere the genera and species are particularly abundant, and 
individuals reach the greatest dimensions, some specimens of the 
tropical American species Scolopendra gigantea exceeding 12 in. in 
length. They are strictly carnivorous, their diet consisting of any 
animal, vertebrate or invertebrate, small enough to be overcome. 
They live in damp obscure places, under logs of wood or stones, and 
are nocturnal, shunning, like the Geophilidae, exposure to light; and 
as in the Geophilidae, the females gtiard their eggs and young until 
the latter diverse to lead an independent life. 

Order 3. Craterosti^momQrpha.7--Chi\onodB with twenty-one tergal 
plates as in the typical genera of Scolopenclromorpha, but with 
only fifteen pairs of legs as in the Lithobiomorpha. As in some 
members of the latter order there is a single ocellus on each side 
of the head, the penultimate and antepeniutimate segments of the 
toxicognaths are complete on the postaxial side of the appendage, 
and spiracles are present upon the 3rd, 5th, 8th, loth, 12th and 14th 
leg-beaftng somites. In the size and shape of th^ head, of the toxi- 
cognaths, of the tergal plate of this somite, and 6f the first leg-bearing 
somite, great similarity to some i^enera of Geophilomotphk (e,g, 
Mecistocephalud) is presented ; but in the structure of the posterior 
end of the body this order diffem from all the other ordersof Chilopoda. 
The skeletal elements of the last leg-bearing segment are welded 
together to form a subcylindrical tube, and ^the genital and anal 



Fig. 7. — Scolopendra 
morsitans (after Buff on). 
A , a, Cephalic plate. 

b, Tergum of segment, 

bearing first pair of 
legs (d). 

c. Tip of palpognath. 
e. Antenna. 

/, Toxicognath, 
g, Last pair of append- 
ages, enlarged and 
directed back- 
wards. 








somites are represented by a pair of chitinous valves capable of 
opening below for the esc^e of the genital and intestinal products. 

This order, containing the family Cralerostigmidae, is based upon 
a remarkable genus and species Craterostigmus tasmanianus, if 
which only two specimens are known. These were collected under 
stones upon the „ 

summit of Mount 
Rumney in Tas- 
mania. They are 
about 1 1 in. in length ; 
but nothing has been 
recorded of their 
habits. The chief 
morphological in- 
terest attaching to 
Craterostigmus is 
that, apart from cer- 
tain structural pecu- 
liarities of its own, 
it presents features 
previously believed 
to be found exclu- 
sively either in the 
Scolopendromorpha, 
or the Gecmnilo- 
morpha, or the Litho- 
biomorpha ; and it 
shows how the Litho- 
biomoxpha may be 
dcrivecl from a Scolo- 
pendromorp h o u s 
type most nearly re- 
sembling Plutonium 
by tlie excalation 
of the third, sixth, 
ninth, eleventh, four- 
teenth and seven- 
teenth leg - bearing 
somites. 

Order 4. Lithobio- 
morpha, Chilopoda 
with fifteen pairs of 
le^bearing somites 
differentiated into 
larger and smaller, 
the 1st, 3rd, 5th, 7th, 

8th, loth, 12th and 
14th being large, the 
others small. Spir- 
acles present upon all 
the larger with the 
exception sometimes 
of the 1st. The toxicognaths are relatively weaker than in the orders 
hitherto considered, and have their basal segments less firmly fused 
mesially. In correlation with their weaker muscularity the first 
leg-bearing segment is relatively small. The gonopods, present 
and usually jointed in both sexes, are especially well developed 
and forcipate in the female, and arise from a large ventral plate 
resulting from the fusion of their coxae with the sternum of the 
genital somite. The antennae are many- join ted, and there is a 
single ocellus or a cluster of ocelli on each side of the head. The 
coxae of the legs are large, and those of the last four or five pairs 
usually contain glands opening by large orifices. The newly-hatched 
young has only seven pairs of legs, the remaining pairs being succes- 
sively added as growth proceeds. 

The genera of this order are divisible into three families, the 
Lithobiidae (Lithohius, Bothropolys), Henicopidae (Henicops, Haasi- 
ella), the Cermatobiidae (Cermatobius), Cermatobius, based upon a 
single species, martensii, from the island of Adehara, is of peculiar 
interest, since in the absence of coxal pores, and the length and 
multi-articulation of the antennae and tarsal segments, it approaches 
more nearly to Scutigera than does any other plcurostigmous Chilopod. 
It is also stated that the spiracles have assumed a more dorsal 
position, thus foreshadowing the comj^etelv dorsal situation they 
nave taken up in the Notostigma. The Henicopidae, containing 
centipedes of small size, attains its maximum of development iii 
the southern continents afld islands, more particularly Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa and South America. One genus (Lamyctes), 
however, occurs in Europe. The Lithobiidae, on the contrary, are 
almost exclusively northern in range, being particularly abundant and 
of large size individually in Eurc^, extra-tropical Asia, and North 
and Central America. In habits the Lithobiidae closely resemble the 
Scolopendridae, They arc, however, comparatively far more a^e 
with their shorter, more compact bodies and stronger legs. They 
are mostly of small size, the largest species, Lithohius fusciatus, of 
south Europe measuring only 2 in. in length of body. The female.s 
do not guard their eggs, but coat them with soil and leave them to 
their fate. , ; 

Subclass 2 , Notostigma. — Chilopods with a series of median 

V. 22 


After Pocock, Q./,M.S. vol. 45, pi 83, 190a. 

Fig. 8. 

A, Anterior end of Craterostigmus from above. 
a, Basal segments of antennae. 

c. Cephalic plate with eyes (0). 
i,tox, Tergal plate of somite bearing toxi- 
cognaths (tox), 

i.lg.i, Tergal plate of somite bearing legs of 
first pair. 

B, Maxillae. 

C, Palpognath. 

D, Toxicognath. 

E, I.ast segment with genital capsule (g.c), and 

basal segments of legs of 14th and 15th 
pairs (/y.14, lg.15). 
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dorsal ^acheal sacs furnished with tubes dipping into the 
pericardial blood sjjiace^ and Gpenihg- each by an unpaired 
spiracle upon the ist^ 3rd^ 5th, 8th, ibth, 12th and i4lh leg- 



Fig. 9. — Scuiigera rubrolineata (after Buffon). B, Tergum and 
part of a second of the same enlarged to show the position of the 
stigmata 0,0; p, hinder margin of tergum. 

bearing somites. This characteristic is accompanied by tlie 
complete disappearance of the tergum of the 7 th, either by 
fusion with that of the 8th or by excalation, and by the evanes- 
cence of the terga of the 2nd, 4th, 6th, 9th, iith and 13th 
pedigerous somites. The preantennai area of the head is not 
strongly reflexed inferiorly, and the eyes are large and compound. 
The maxillae are long and have a sensory organ ; the palpognaths 
are long, spiny and composed of five segments, like the primitive 
Chilopod leg, and the toxicognaths have their basal segments 
disunited and independently movable. Gonopods duplicated 
in the male. 

This subclass contains the single order Scutigeromorpha and the 
family Scutigeridae. As in the Lithobiomorpha there are fifteen pairs 
of legs, the gonopods are well developed in uoth sexes and the young 

is hatclicd with only seven 
pairs of legs. The legs and 
antennae in the adult are 
extremely long and many 
jointed. In habits as well a.s 
m structure the Scutigeridae, 
of which Scutigera is the best- 
known genus, difler. greatly 
from other centipedes. 
Although tliey hide under 
stones and logs of wood like 
Lithohius, they are not luci- 
fugous but diurnal, and may 
be seen chasing their foes in 
the blazing sun. They run 
with astonishing speed and 
have the power of dropping 
their legs when seized. South 
of about the 40th parallel of 
north latitude they are uni- 
versally distributed in suit- 
able localities. In most 
species the body only reaches 
a length of about 1 in. ; but 
twice tliat size or more is 
reached by examples of the 
Indian species Scutigera 
hngicornis. 

Some fossils of Carboniferous age have be^ described 33 Chilopoda 
^ Scudder, who refers them to two families, Oerascutigeric^ and 
Eoscolopendridae. But until the specimens have been examined by 
zoologists the genera they are alleged to represent cannot be taken 
seriously into -consideration. Remains of centipedes closely related to 
existing forms have been recorded from Oligoc^nc beds. (R. I. P.) 

CEMTUrra^ StraUUINA {c. 1667-1723), English dramatic 
writer and actress, was bom about 1667, probably in Ireland, 
whitber her father, a Lincolnshire gentleman named Freeman, 
had been forced to flee at the Restoration on account of his 
political sympathies- IVJxen sixteen she married the nephew of 
Sir Stepiben Fox, and on bis death witliin a year she married 
an joflicer named Carroll, who was kilkd in a duel. Left in 
p(#^y, she began to support herself, writing for the stage, and 
soni^^jjlf her early plays ^%aed S. Carroll. In 1706 she 


married Joseph Centlivre, chief cook to Queen Anne, who 
survived her. Her first play was a tragedy, Perjured 
Husband (1700), and she herself appeared for the first time at 
Bath in her comedy Love at a Venture (1706). Among her most 
successful comedies are^ — The Gamester (1705) ; The Busy Body 
(1709) ; A Bold Stroke for a Wife (1718) ; The Basset-table (1706) ; 
and The Wonder / a Woman keeps a Secret (1714), in which, as the 
jealous husband, Garrick found one of his best parts. Her plots, 
verging on the farcical, were always ingenious and amusing, 
though coarse after the fashion of the time, and the dialogue 
fluent. She never seems to have acted in London, but she was 
a friend of Rowe, Farquhar and Steele. Mrs Centlivre died on 
the ist of December 1723. Her dramatic works were published, 
with a biography, in 1761 (reprinted 1872). 

CENTO, a town of Emilia, Italy, in the province of Ferrara, 
18 m. S.E. direct from the town of Ferrara ; 50 ft. above sea- 
level ; it is reached by road (6 m. to the W.) from the station 
of S. Pietro in Casale, 1 5 m. S.W. by W. of Ferrara, and also by a 
steam tramway (18 m. N.) from Bologna to Pieve di Cento, on 
the opposite bank of the Reno. Pop. (1901) 4307 (town), 19,078 
(commune). It is connected by a navigable canal with Ferrara. 
It was the birthplace of the painter Giovanni Francesco Barbieri 
(Guercino). The communal picture-gallery and several churches 
contain works by him, but none of first-rate importance. A 
statud of him stands in front of the 16th-century Palazzo Govem- 
ativo. The town was surrounded by walls, the gates of which 
are preserved. The origin of the name is uncertain. 

CENTO (Gr. Kkvrpiov, Lat. cento, patchwork), a composition 
made up by collecting passages from various works. The 
Byzantine Greeks manufactured several out of the poems of 
Homer, among which may be mentioned the life of Christ by 
the famous empress Eudoxia, and a version of the Biblical history 
of Eden and the Fall. The Romans of the later empire and the 
monks of the middle ages were fond of constructing poems out 
of the verse of Virgil. Such were the Cento Nuptialis of Ausonius, 
the sketch of Biblical history which was compiled in the 4th 
century by Proba Palconia, wife of a Roman proconsul, and the 
hymns in honour of St Quirinus taken from Virgil and Horace 
by Metellus, a monk of Tegernsee, in the latter half of the 
i2th century. Specimens may be found in the work of Aldus 
Manutius (Venice, 1504 ; Frankfort, 1541, 1544). In 1535 Laelius 
Capitulus produced from Virgil an attack upon the dissolute 
lives of the monks ; in 1536 there appeared at Venice a Petr area 
Spiriluale ; and in 1634 Alexander Ross (a Scotsman, and one 
of the cha^ains of Charles I.) published a Virgilius Evangelizans, 
seu Historid Domini nostri Jesu Christi Virgilianis verbis et 
versibus descripta. 

CENTRAL AMERICiW tliat portion of the American continent 
I which lies between Mexico and Colombia, comprising the British 
crown colony of British Honduras, and the six independent 
republics of Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica and Panama. These seven divisions are described in 
separate articles. Central America is bounded towards the N. 
by the Caribbean Sea, and towards the S. by the Pacific Ocean, 
and extends between 7° 12' and 18° 3' N. and between 77® 12' 
and 92® if W. It has ah area of about 208,500 sq. m., and 
stret^es for some 1300 m. from N.W. to S.E., in a succession of 
three serpentine curves, reaching its greatest breadth, 450 m., 
between the Peninsula of Nicoya and the north coast of Honduras, 
and diminishing to 35 m. in the Isthmus of Panama. The 
eastern boundary of Central America was usually regarded as 
identical with that of Costa Rica until 1903, when the republic 
of Panama was formed out of the northern territories of Colombia; 
and the more modern definition given above does not command 
the universal assent of geographers, because it fails to include 
the whole region up to the natural frontier on the north-west, 
iJ, the, Isthmus of Tehuantepec in Mexico. It has, however, 
the support of political and historical considerations, as well as 
of common usage <; and it may therefore be regarded as adequate, 
although, in respect of climate and natural products, it would 
be more accurate to define Central America as lying between 
Tejxuadftepec.ahd Parien. 



After Latzel, Pte Myr, dsi,-ung. Mon. vot i. 

** Chilopoda,” Vleiwa, 1880. 

Fig. 10. — Gnathites of Scutigera. 

1 . Mandibles. II, Maxillae. 

III. Palpognaths. IV. Toxicognaths. 


CENTRM. 

Physiaal Psaiuresi — ^Tho CordilUvaSt fis roomitaBn chams of Cedtiml 
America do not fonn a complete link betwodn the western ranges 
in 'the north and aotrtli of the tontihont, for their continuity is 
interrupted by various depreMions, of which the chief is the lacustrine 
basin of Nicaragua. With these exertions, they traverse Central 
America from end to end, their main axis trending from north-west 
to south-east. They do not. as a rule, rise in sliarply serrated ridges, 
or series of volcanic crests, like the Andes, hut the central Cordilleras 
are disposed in a succession of mountain masses, with many lesser 
chains radiating from them. The principal summits have an altitude 
of 12,000 and even, in a few cases, of 13,000 ft., and the general 
character of the ranges is volcanic, many craters being still active. 
Large tracts of land remained imperfectly surveyed at the beginning 
of the 20th century, owing to the unhealthiness of the tropical 
climate, and the dense imderwoods which impede exploration. 
In the northern pari of Guatemala, on the Pacific coast of the same 
country, in British Honduras, along the Segovia river, on the Mosc^uito 
Coast, and in the basin of Lake Nicaragua and the San Juan nver, 
there are broad Stretches of conlparatively flat country. The maiii 
line of watershed is everywhere nearer to the Pacific than to the 
Atlantic, except in Houthcru Costa Kica and Panama, where it is 
almost equidistant from the two oceans. In consequence, the rivers 
of tlie Pacific seaboard are mostly short and swift. — ^mcrc mountain 
torrents, in many instances, until they reach the sands and swamps 
which border the sea. The rivers of the Atlantic littoral descend 
more gradually, and by longer channels. The largest of them is the 
Segovia, in Nicaragua and Honduras, which has a course of 450 m. 
Lake Nicaragua, the largest inland sheet of water, has an area ex- 
ceeding 3500 sq. m. There are also several mountain lakes of excep- 
tional interest and beauty, such as AtitMn and Amatitlfin, in 
Guatemala, Ixjsides two great land-locked salt-water lakes — ilic 
Pearl Lagoon of the Mosquito Coast, and the Carataska lagoon 
in Honduras. 

Geology , — The neck of land which unites the continents of North 
and South America is not, geologically, the direct continuation of 



either, but constitutes a third element which is wedged, as it were, 
between the other two. The folds in the earth’s crust which form 
the Andes and the Western ranges of North America, are not con- 
tinued along tlie connecting isthmus, where, on the contrary, the 
strata are folded from west to east, obliquely across the trend of 
the continent. It should, however, he noticed that the Andes, as 
they approach the Caribbean Sea, bend rouwd towards the east ; 
and it as probable that the folds of the North American Cordillera 
similarly bend eastward beneath the volcanic rocks of Mexico, 
The folds of Central America arc tangential to the two arcs thus 
formed. 

By far the greater part of Central America and Meklco » covered 
by Cretaceous aidd Tertiary deposits^ both sedimentaryand volcanic ; 
but the foundation on whmh mey rest is exposed at inte^U^* From 
the 3 ^ Grande to the southern declivity of the. Mexican plateau 
the existence of ancient crystalline rocks at the surface is yet un- 
prbved’, but they probably occur in the Sierra Madre del Pacific©. 
Sonth of the plateau, in the state of Gaxata, low mountain ridges 
eompDsed of granites and ^neisses^.supposed to be of Archaean 
begm to appear. They strike from west to east, and mark the front 
of the series qf ea^t and West folds which stand en ichdon across 
the Central American tegidn. BetW^ 15th aWd rytii parallels 
of liiritikle; in the ^tate of Chiapas and<in the repufciiic of Guatexnala, 
there is a second group gf tidM QOmposed ot^grfiuites and schists 
with an .^tward trendy In tw uasp ^ evideuce age, is clear, 
for the rpeks are .coyerea ’by a limestdite which, is proved to be Pre- 
Catbo n lfer o us. similar rocSts, strf^oSed- to be 61 ' Archaean or' at 
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least o£ cariy Palaeozoic age, occupy ccmsiderable areas in British 
Honduras, Honduras and northern Nicaragua, and occur also 
in Costa Rica and perhaps in Panama ; and wherever the striki' 
has been observed, it is approximately from west to east. The 
presenitm of Palaeozoic rocks has been proved in Guateotala and 
the adjacent state of Chiapas, where limestones have l>een fonsAd 
containing many unmista^ble Carboniferous fossils, and below 
these is a considerable thickness of beds supposed to be Silurian. 
Nowhere else in the Central American region is thex^ cury 
palaeontological evidence of Palaeozoic rocks. 

The Mesozoic series begins with sands and red or yellow 
clays containing plant remains and possibly of Triassic age ; but 
the occurrence of these deposits is limited to a few small isolated 
outcrops. Jurassic beds have been found in Mexico but not in 
Central America. The Cretaceous system, consisting of a lower 
series of clays, sandstones and conglomerates, followed conformably 
by an upper series of limestones, covers a considerable area in Chiapaa, 
Guatemala and Honduras, and is found also in Costa Rica. The 
upper series contains hippurites. The greater part of the eastern 
half of the Mexican plateau is also formed of Cretaceous beds. 

The Tertiary system may be conveniently divided into two 
divisions. The lower, of Eocene and Oligoceno age, consists generally 
of sand and clays which wcn> evidently laid down near a shore line. 
The upper division also, including the Pliocene and Pleistocene 
([which have not yet been clearly distinguished from each other), 
is usually of sliallarw water origin ; but in the northern part of 
Yucatan it includes beds of chalky limestone, like those of the Antilles, 
which may have been deposited in a deeper sea. 

It is prolMLble that iolaing took place at more thiui one geological 
epoch, and the whole series of beds up to the Oligocene is involved 
in the folds. The Pliocene, on the other hand, is usually undis- 
turbed, and the final effort must, therefore, have occurred during the 
Miocene period, which appears to have been a period of great 
earth movement throughout the Caribbean region. From the 
southern extremity of the Mexican plateau to the Colombian border, 
the strike of the folds — of the Mesozoic and early Tertiary deposits, 
as well as of the older rooks — is in general from east to west ; but 
there is one considerable exception. On Ixith sides of the de^ 
depression which crosses Honduras from Puerto Cortez to the Gulf of 
Fonseca, the strike is commonly from north to south. The depression 
is probably a Graben ” or trough formed by faulting. 

The great volcancxss of Mexico and Central America stand upon 
the Pacific side of the continent, and it is only where the land con- 
tracts to A narrow neck that their products spread over to the 
Cariblioan shore. The extent of the volcanic deposits is very great, 
and over a wide area they entirely conceal the original structural 
features of the country. The eruptions began towards the close 
of the Cretaceous period and continue to the present day. The rocks 
are lavas and ashes, chiefly of andesitic or basaltic composition, 
but rhyolites and trachytes also occur, and phonolite has been met 
with in one or two places. 

According to R. T. Hill, there is hut little geological evidence 
of BLny Tertiary or later connexion between the Caribbean Sea and 
the P^ific, excepting, perhaps, a shallow opening during the Eocene 
period. It should, however, be stated that all authorities are not 
agreed upon this xxnnt, and K. S^per found marls and sandstones 
which he believes to belong to the Upper Tertiary, lying horizontally 
at a height of about 7500 ft. in the Mexican state of Chiapas. Un- 
fortunately the fof^ils obtained from these beds were lost. 

Climatk . — The climate of C'^trai America i.s Hul)ject to the most 
marked local differences of heat and cold, owing partly to the 
proximity of two oceans, partly to the variations of altitude which 
render such territories as the swamps of the coast, or the lowlands 
of ^tUh Honduras and northern Guatemala, totally unlike 
the alpine regions of Salvador and Costk Rica. The whole area may, 
however, be roughly divided into a tropical zone (tierra calt/end), 
from sea-level to about 1500 ft. ; a temperate zone ((terra (empiada), 
from 1500 to 5000 ft. ; and a cold zone ((terra fria), above 5000 ft 
These figures are, of course, only approximately correct ; and it 
often happens that, at the same elevation, the heat is greater 
on the T^ific than on the Atlantic versant. The rainy season on 
the Pacific slope varies in duration from four to six months, between 
April and December. It lengthens as the altitude increases. On 
the coast, it corresponds with the Prevalence of the south-west 
monsoon, the tempestuous CordonoMO de San Francisco, or “ Flagella- 
tion of St Francis," as it is called in Mexico, and it is often inic minted 
by an interval of two or throe weeks of fine weather, kirnwn 
as the Veranillo de San Juan, or Little summer of St John." In 
the rainy season, the morning has usually a clear sky; about two 
or three o’clock in the afternoon the clou^ begin to gather in gre^ 
cumulus massee ; suddenly the lightning flashes out and toe tain 
crashes down 7 and by evening the sky is clear and starry. North 
winds are most iifual during the dry season. On the Atlantic ctoast 
the trade-wiiKls may bring rain in any month, and, o^ng to the moist 
atmosphere, the heat is more oppressive. The rainfall may vmry 
in Bucoesrive yearn from less than 50 in. to nearly *00 in., owing to 
the oocUtrenoe of ctoud-bursts. Frosts are not rare above '70cxi> ft., 
but enoiir 'seldom falls. 

' FmuMi.— The fimna of Central America is more closely connected 
with ^ huina of SoOlfh than with that of North America. As the 
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region is com{>aratively small, and its limits conventional, there are 
comparatively few apwies that it can claim as pe^liarly its own. 
It is almost entirely free from the presence of animals dangerous 
to man. Of felines it possesses the jaguar {Felis onza), popularly 
called the tiger ; the cuguar (Felts concolor)^ popularly called the 
lion ; the tigrillo (Felts tigrina), which is sometimes kept tame ; 
and other species. Several species of monkeys (Mycetes and A teles) 
are numerous in the warm coast ref^ion. The Mexican deer (Cervus 
mexi^nus) has a wide range both in the lowlands and highlands. 
Besides the tapir there are several varieties of wild p^, such as 
the marrano dc monte (Sus torquatus) and the jabali or javali | 
{Sus labiatus javali). The Edentata are represented by a species 
of armadillo, the honey-bear (Mynnecaphaga tamandua), and the 
Myrmecophaga didactyla ; and among the rodents may be mentioned^ 
besides rats, hares and rabbits, the fruit-eating cotorra and tepes- 
cuinte (Dasyprocta aguti and Coelogenys paca)^ and the troublesome 
Geomys mexicana. The manatee is common in all the larger streams. 
Much annoyance is caused to the agriculturist by the little marsupial 
called the tacuacine. or the Didelphys carcinora, its allied species. 
The bats are so numerous that villages have sometimes had to be 
left to their undisputed occupancy. In the south-east of Costa Rica 
the inhabitants are at times compelled to withdraw, with aJl their 
live-stock, before the swarms of large migratory vampires which in 
a single night can bleed the strongest animal to death. Most of the 
domestic animals the horse, ox, goat, sheep, pig, dog. rabbit, 
common fowl, peacock and pigeon — are of European origin, and 
are popularly grouped together as animales de Castilla. For the 
bird collector there is a rich harvest. The catalogue of the National 
Museum at Washington shows that Costa Rica alone possesses more 
than twice as many species of birds as the whole of Europe. Among 
birds of prey it is sufficient to mention Corogyps atratus, the 
commonest of the vultures, which acts as a umversal scavenger, 
the Cathartes aura, the beautiful Polyborus vulgaris, and the king of 
the vultures (Sarcorhamphus papa). Neither the condor of the 
.southern continent nor the great eagles of the northern are Imown. 
The parrot, macaw and toucan are found in all parts ; the crow, 
blackbird, Mexican jay. ricebird, swallow, rainbird, wood-pecker, 
humming-bird and trogon are also widely distributed. A bird 
of the last-named genus, the quetzal, quijal or quesal (Trogon 
resplendens) is of special note, not only from the fact that its yellow 
tail-feathers, 2 or 3 ft. long, were formerly worn as insignia by the 
Indian princes, but because it has been adopted as the emblematical 
figure on the national arms of Guatemala. The gallinaceous order 
is well represented, and comprises several peculiar species, as the 
pavo de cacho, and the Peten turkey (Meleagris ocellala), which has 
a bronze sheen on its plumage ; and aquatic birds, it is almost need- 
less to add, arc unusually numerous in a region so richly furnished 
with lagoons, rivers and lakes. 

Besides the alligator, which swarms in many rivers, the almost 
endless varieties of Central American reptiles include the harmless 
boba or chicken-snakc. python and black snake ; the venomous 
corali, taboba, culebra de sangre and rattlesnake ; iguanas of great 
size, scorpions, edible lizards and other lizards said to be poisonous. 
In the rivers and lakes, as in both seas, fish of many kinds abound ; 
turtles and tortoises are exported ; amd there are v^uablc pearl and 
oyster fisheries. Insect life is even richer and more varied. Of the 
Coleoptera, the Camelicoms, the Longicorns, the Curculionids, and 
the Chrysomelines are said to be be.st represented, and of the Lepido- 
ptera the prevalent genera are — Ageronia, Papilio,H^lio<ynia, Sphinx 
and Bombyx. There are five species of bees, and the European 
honey-bee, known as aveja de Castilla or bee of Castile," has been 
naturalized. Ants are common, and may sometimes be seen march- 
ing in a column 3 or 4 m. long. The mosquito, wood-t^k, flea and 
locust are unfortunately no less plentiful in certain districts, but 
their distribution varies greatly, the mosquito being almost unknown 
in parts of Honduras. A curious species of butterfly is the Timetes 
Chiron, which migrates in countless multitudes from the forests 
of Honduras to the Mosquito Coast, but is never known to return. 

Flora. — The flora of Central America ranges from the alpine 
to the tropical, with the transition from one climatic zone to another. 
Although its forest growths are, on the whole, inferior in size to those 
of corresponding latitudes in the eastern hemisphere, it is unsurpassed 
for beauty, luxuriance and variety. In the volcanic districts, the 
soil is extremely fertile, yielding, whore cultivated and irrigated, 
magnificent crops of sugar, cotton, rice, tobacco, coffee, cocoa and 
mauee. Indigo is produced in small quantities ; sugar 3rield8 two 
or three crops, and maize as many as four, this cereal supplying 
a chief staple of food. Plantains, bananas, beans, tomatoes, yams, 
arrowroot, pine-apples, guavas, citrons and many other tropical 
fruits are also cultivate while the extensive primeval forests 
abound in mahogany, cedars, rosewood, ironwood. rubber, gum 
copal, vanilla, sarsaparilla, logwood and many other dye-woods, 
medicinal plants, and valuable timbers. Conspicuous amongst 
the forest trees are the giant ceiba, or pyramidal bombax, and the 
splendid Coyol palm (Cocos butyracea, L), with feathery leaves 15 
to 20 ft. long, golden flofrers y it.* high, and a sap which: when fer- 
mented produces theintoxicaslanji cAfcAa or vino de Coyd. in Guate- 
mala occurs the remarkable Herfania purpurea, n ** chocolate tree," 
Whose seeds yield a finer flavo\tfed chocolate than the cocoa itself. 
The same country is famous foym magnificent orchids, huge arbores- 
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cent thistles, and a remarkable plant called by the Spimiards .Fk>r de 
la Calentura, " fever flower," from the heat which it is said to emit 
at the moment of fertilization. Salvador produces an abundance 
of medicinal plants, libtably the so-called Peruvian balsam (Afyro- 
spermum salvatorense) ; in Honduras there are immense forests 
of comfers, resembling those of the Landes in France ; in Nicaragua 
a characteristic tree is the cortes (Tecoma sideroxylon) yielding 
timber as hard as ebony, and noteworthy for the golden blossom 
with which it is entirely covered after the leaves have fallen. 

Inhabitants , — In 1905 the population Central America 
nuitibered about 4,750,000, and this total tends to increase^ 
despite the unhealthy climate of many districts, the terribly high 
average of infant mortality, and the slow progress of immigration. 
Some authorities estimate it at 5,500,000. The vast majority of 
the inhabitants are of mixed Indian and Spanish blood, but the 
Indian element predominates everywhere except in Costa Rica, 
where the whites are exceptionally numerous. The Indian races 
have not shown the same power to adapt themselves to modem 
civilization as the Mexicans ; in some regions there are tribes 
remaining in a state of complete savagery although before the 
Spanish conquest their ancestors attained a high level of culture 
(see below under Archaeology), The density of population 
throughout Central America is little more than 25 per sq. m. ; 
and it is clear that several large areas now thinly peopled once 
maintained a far greater number of inhabitants. Such are parts 
of the Nicaraguan lake district, where the flora consists in great 
measure of plants that were formerly cultivated by the Indians. 
The depopulation of these areas was effected partly by tribal 
wars, partly by the harsh rule of the Spaniards. Apart from the 
German agricultural settlements in Guatemala and elsewhere, 
the foreign population is chiefly conflned to the seaports and other 
centres of commerce. Great Britain, Germany and the United 
States being largely represented among the wealthier classes of 
residents ; while the foreign labourers are mostly Italians or 
negroes, with a few Chinese on the Pacific coast. 

History , — Central America was discovered by Columl)us in 
August 1502 ; and part of the territory which is now Costa Rica 
was conquered by the Spaniards under Pedro Arias de Avila after 
1513. Between 1522 and 1525, the authority of Avila was 
superseded, and his work of conquest completed by Hernando 
Cortes, who had already subjugated Mexico. Panama formed 
part of a distinct Spanish goyenuti^nt, “ New Granada ; 
British Honduras was colonized; though not formally annexed, 
in the i8th century ; and over the Mosquito Coast the British 
government exercised a nominal protectorate after 1665. Other- 
wise the rest of Central America remained a Spanish dependency 
bearing the general name of Guatemala,” until 1821. It 
ranked as a captaincy-general under the rule of a military 
governor, and was organized in five departments, corresponding 
in area with the modem republics of Guatemala^ Honduras, 
Salvador, Nicaragua and Costa Rica. For three centuries it 
was administered by Spanish officials, who almost invariably 
devoted their whole energy to emiching themselves and the home 
authorities. The old Indian civilization was swept away ; the 
native races were enslaved, maltreated and, for a time, 
demoralized. But their history offers no parallel to that of the 
West Indian Caribs, who failed to survive, and were replaced by 
hordes of African ^ves. In Central America the Indians not 
only survived, thus leaving no room for any large negro popula- 
tion, but quickly acquired the language, religion and habits of 
their masters, with whom they intermarried. By the close of 
the 18th century, Ihe majority had attained something like 
uniformity of life and thought. Racial distinctions had been 
obscured by intermarriage ; even the term Ladino, or “ Latin,” 
came to mean an educated man, whether of Spanish or Indian 
blood. Nowhere, except in Mexico, has a mixed or coloured 
race more completely absorbed the civilization of its white rulers ; 
but so gradual and silent was the process that it passed almwt 
unnoticed. Its result, the successful revolt of the Spanish 
colonies — colonies mainly peopled by Indians or half-castes — ^was 
no more a conflict of rival races or civilizations than the rebellion 
of the British colonies in North America. ^ 

pranada ” attained its independence in 1819; and in 
iSzz '^Guatemala” declared itself free. That the subsequent 
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history of the Central Americaxi republics has been largely a 
record of civil war^ maladmuptration and financial dishonesty, is 
perhaps due in part to racial inferiority. In part, however, it may 
be explained by the absence of any tradition of good government ; 
perhaps also by the brevity and artificiality of the evolution 
which converted a debased slave-population into the citizens of 
modem democratic states. The five divisions of Guatemala ** 
were temporarily incorporated in the Mexican empire during 
z8sa, but regained their autonomy (as Guatemala, Honduras, 
Salvador, Nicaragua and Costa Kica) on the declaration of a 
Mexican republic, and in July 1823 combined to form the 
Republic of the United States of Central America. The Liberal 
or Federalist party, which was supreme in Honduras, found itself 
opposed by the Conservatives, including the clergy and former 
Spanish officials, who were very influential in Guatemala. A 
bitter and protracted struggle ensued. In 1837-1839 a Con- 
servative rising, under Rafael Carrera, president of Guatemala, 
resulted in the overthrow of the Liberals, under General Francisco 
Morazan of Honduras ; and in 1842, after a vain attempt to 
restore the Federal republic, Morazan was captured and shot. A 
fresh union of the republics (except Costa Rica) was concluded in 
1842, and dissolved in 1845. The year 1850 was signalized by the 
conclusion, on the 19th of April, of the CJayton-Bulwer treaty 
(q,v.) between Great Britain and the United States, which was 
designed to facilitate the construction of an interoceanic canal. 
The history of this project is given in detail under Panama 
Canal. One important result of the treaty was the abandon- 
ment, in i860, of the British protectorate over the Mosquito 
Coast. This event had been preceded by a decade of political 
disturbances. In 1850 Honduras, Salvador and Nicaragua had 
combined to restore federal unity ; but their allied armies were 
defeated by the Guatemalans under Carrera. In 1856 the 
American adventurer, William Walker, endeavoured to usurp 
the government of Nicaragua; in i860 he invaded Honduras 
and was captured and shot. His object was to assist the slave- 
holders of the United States by adding new slave-states to the 
Union. A further attempt to restore federal unity failed in 1885, 
and its promoter, Justo Rufino Barrios, president of Guatemala, 
lost his life. In 1895 the Greater Republic of Central America was 
formed by the union of Nicaragua, Salvador and Honduras ; 
and a constitution was framed providing for the admission of 
Guatemala and Costa Rica ; in December 1898 it was dissolved, 
as unsatisfactory to Salvador. On the 4th of November 1903 
Panama, which had since 1863 formed part of Colombia, declared 
itself an autonomous republic. Its independence was immedi- 
ately recognized by the United States, and shortly afterwards 
by the European powers. The United States also forbade the 
landing of any Colombian force on the territories of Panama, 
and thus guaranteed the security of the new state. 

Bibliography. — For a general description of Central America, 
and especially of its physical features, the following monographs by 
K. Sapper are of prime importance : — In den Vnlcangebieten MitteU 
amerihas und Westindiens ^tuttgart, 1905); Mittelamevihanische 
Reisen und ‘Studien aus den Jahten /S^S bis igoo (Brunswick, 1902), 
and Das ndvdliche Mittelamerika nehst einem Ausflug nach dem 
MoMand von Anahuac (Brunswick, 1897) ; these all contain many 
useful illustrations and maps. See alro Central* America and the 
West Indies by A. H. Keane, edited by Sir C, Markham (London, 
1901, 2 vols., with maps and illustrations); Central and South 
America, by H. VL Bates (London, 1882) ; The Spanish Americari 
RepxibUcs, by T. Cnld (London, 1892) ; and Expedition nach Zentral 
und Sildamerika, by P. Preuss (Berlin, 1901). For geology, see 
** The Geological Histo^ of the Isthmus of Panama and* Portions 
of Costa Rica,’' by R. T. Hill, in Bull, Miis, Comp, Zool, Harvard, 
voL :xxviii.. No. 5 (1898); and the following by K. Sapper:— 
“Grtmdztige der physikalischen Geographic von Guatemala,’* in 
Petermanws Mitt, Ergfiiizungsheft,No. 113 (1894), * ’.fiber Gebirgsbau 
und B^en des ndroUeben Mittelamerika,” ibid., No. 127 (1899), 
and ” u her Gebirgsbau und Boden des sudlichen Mittelamerilm,” 
ibid.,. No. 151 (1905)- The States of Central America, by E. G. Squicr 
<New"York, 1858)* is stfll valuable, as are others of the numerous 
e8sa3rs, pamphlets, Ac., on Central American aflaira left by this 
author ; see the bibliography of his writings published in New 
York m 1876. The BuUetxns of the Bureau of American Republics 
(Washington, from 1893) give ample information on commerce and 
industry. See visa nistory of Central America, by H. Bancroft 
(San Fraaciaco, 1881-1887, 3 v^). 
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Archaeology of Central America 

Discoveries and investigations carried on during the 19th 
century have thrown much li^ht on the splendid past of Central 
America. The still extant ruins of great buildings, unlike any- 
thing; which is known in the old world, testify to the high culture 
attamed in pre-Columbian days by several native peoples differing 
greatly from one another in speech and racial affinities. As a 
science the archaeology of Central America has scarcely yet 
emerged from its infancy. Entire branches are still wholly 
uninvestigated. Amongst the numerous problems which await 
solution must still be reckoned the decipherment of the inscrip- 
tions, which hitherto has not progressed beyond the discovery 
of calendar systems and the relative datings involved in such 
systems. 

For a complete survey of this ancient civilization, so far as it 
has been investigated, it is necessary to include with Central 
America, properly so called, a considerable portion of the Mexican 
territories south and east of the isthmus of Tehuantepec. The 
peoples inhabiting Yucatan, Campeche, Guatemala, Chiapas 
and Oaxaca present at the first view striking ethnical differences. 
On a linguistic basis, however, they may be united into several 
large groups. Thus, Yucatan and the greater part of Guatomala 
are inhabited by the Mayas, with whom may be included the still 
savage Lacantun or Lacandones. Related to these linguistically 
are the Tzendals in Chiapas and the Quichds and Cackchiquels 
in Guatemala, as well as the less important tribes of the Mam, 
i Pokoman, Pokonchi, Tzotzrl, Tzutuhil and Ixil. Between these 
I there are patches of country in which dialects of the Mexican are 
I spoken. In Oaxaca there is an extraordinary mixture of lan- 
I guages, some of which, like that of the Huavc of Tehuantepec, 

I are of quite unknown affinities ; the bulk of the population, 
however, is composed of Mixtecs and Zapotecs with which the 
I Mixe and Zoque on the east are connected. Mexican dialects 
I also occur in isolated parts of Oaxaca. 

Mayan Culture , — ^The civilization of the Mayas may well have , 
been reared upon one more ancient, but the life of that culture of 
which the rums are now visible certainly lasted no more than 
500 years. The date of its extinction is unknown, but in 
certain places, notably Mayapan and Chichenitza, the highest 
development seems to be synchronous with the appearance of 
foreign, viz, Mexican or Nahua elements (see below). This quite 
distinctive local character suggests that the cities in question 
played a certain preponderating r 61 e, a hypothesis with which 
the scanty documentary evidence is in agreement. On the other 
hand the Mayan culture evinces an evident tendency to ^similate 
heterogeneous elements, obliterating racial distinctions and 
imposing its own dominant character over a wide area. Oaxaca, 
the country of the Mixtecs and Zapotecs, became, as was natural 
from its geographical position midway between Yucatan and 
Mexico, the meeting-ground where two archaeological traditions 
which are sharply contrasted in their original homes united. 

Central American architecture is characterized by a fine 
feeling for construction, and the execution is at once bold and 
aesthetically effective. Amongst the various ruins, 
some of which represent the remains of entire cities, 
while others are no more than groups of buildings or 
single buildings, certain types persistently recur. The commonest 
of such types are pyramids and galleries. The pyramids axe 
occasionally built of brick, but most usually of hewn stone with 
a covering of finely-carved slabs. Staircases lead up to the top 
from one or more sides. Some pyramids are built in steps. 
Usually the platform on the top of a pyramid is occupied by 
buildups, the typical distribution of which is into two parte, 
viz. vestibule and sanctuaiy. In connexion with the pyramid 
there are various subsidiary structures, such as altars, pillars, 
and sacri^cial stones, to meet fhe requirements of ritual and 
worship, besides habitations for officials and ** tennis-courts ** 
for the famous ball-game like that played by the Mexicans. 
The tennis-court$ always run north and south, and all the 
buildings, without exception, have a definite omntation 

to particular points of the compass. Frequently the pyramids 
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constitute one of the four sides of a quadrangular enclosure^ 
within which are contained other pyramids, altars or other 
buildings of various dimensions. 

The normal type of gallery is an oUong building, of which 
the front facing inwards to the enclosure is pierced by doors. 
These divide it into a series of rooms, behind which again there 
may be a second series. Occasionally the rooms are distributed 
round a central apartment, but this is ordinarily done only ^hen 
a second store}’^ has to be placed above them. The gallety- 
buildings may rise to as much as three storeys, the hei^t, size 
and shape of the rooms being determined by the exigencies of 
vaulting. The principle of the true arch is unknown, so that the 
vaults are often of the corbelled kind, the slabs of the side-walls 
being made to overlap in succession until there remains only so 
narrow a space as may be spanned by a single flat stone. At 
Mitla, where the material used in the construction of the buildings 
was timber instead of stone, the larger rooms were furnished with 
stone pillars on which the beams could rest. The same principle 
recurs in certain ruins at Chichenitza. The tops and sides of 
the doors are often decorated with carved reliefs and hieroglyphs, 
and the entrances are sometimes supported by plain or carved 
columns and pilasters, of which style the serpent columns of 
Qiichenitza afford the most striking example. On its external 
front one of these galleries may have a cornice and half-pillars. 
Above this is a plain surface of wall, then a rich frieze which 
generally exhibits the most elaborate ornamentation in the whole 
building. The subjects are geometrical designs in mosaic, 
serpents* heads and human masks. The comers of the wall 
terminate in three-quarter pillars, above which the angles of the 
frieze frequently show grotesque heads with noses exaggerated 
into trunks. Tbe roof of the gallery is flat and occasionally 
gabled. 

Principal Sties . — Such are the general characteristics of Central 
American buildings, but it must be understood that almost every 
site exhibits peculiarities of its own, and the number of the 
. ruined settlements even as at present known is very large. The 
most considerable are enumerated below. 

Yucatan.--Of the very numerous ruins which are distributed 
over Yucatan and the islands of the east coast the majority still 
await exploration. A few words of special notice may be devoted 
to one or two sites in the centre of the peninsula which have I 
already become famous. At Uxmal the buildings consist of five 
considerable groups, viz. — the Casa del Adivino, which is a step- 
pyramid ^40 ft. long by i6o ft. wide and 8o ft. high, crowned by 
a temple 75 ft. long by 12 ft. wide; the Casa de Monjas, a striking 
erection of four oblong buildings on an extensive terrace ; the 
Casa de Tortugas, Casa del Gobernador, and Casa de Palomas, 
the last of which is a group of six galleries surrounding a court. 
At Izamal there is a very imposing group of mins, as yet quite 
insufficiently explored. At Chichenitza, a city of first-rate 
importance, situated 22 m. west of Valladolid, the ruins consist 
of eight principal groups, the chief of which are as follows. The 
Gasa de Monjas, a three-storeyed building, attributable to 
several distinct periods ; the Caracol, a round structure with 
dome in imitation of a snail-shell, showing evident traces of 
Mexican influence ; El Castillo, a large temple standing on a 
base 200 ft. long and 75 ft. high, approached by staircases on all 
four sides, and furnished with serpent-pillars of a kind unknown 
anywhere else except at Uxmal and Tula near Mexico; an 
unnamed temple-pyramid, which is remarkable for a group of 
caryatid figures ; a tennis-court ; and finally the Tiger Temple, 
which contains marvellous coloured reliefs representing fibres 
of warriors and place-hieroglyphs, all executed in a distinctively 
Mexican style. Yet another evidence of Mexican influence at 
Chichenitza is to be no^Hn five figures of the so-called Chac-mol 
type, that is to say, h«|pn^ figures in which the arms are 
extended to the navd w MM i|M by a cup-like depression. 
This Chac-mol type is of such sites as Ttascala 

and Cempoallan. 

Other important sites irt V'drabto are Chacmaltun, with fine 
wall-p^tiTi^ ; Tantah, with reiwkable pillared fa9ades ; the 
rums If Labna, Chunhuhub, and the caves of Loltun ; and 


Xlabpak cte Santa Eosa,. where there is a three^toteyied temple 
palace^ Two sculptured reliefs are of great interest ; tl^y 
represent a person holding a staff on which is a figure of the 
god Ah-bdlon-tzacab. 

Guatemaldi — ^The Guatemalan mins are distributed over a wide 
area. The most numerous and extensive are on the Usumocinta 
river. The most important sites in that district are Piedras 
Negtas, and Yaxchikii or Menche Tinamit, where there are 
temples covered with sculptured reliefs and hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions, and stelae and slabs carved with human figures placed m 
niches. In the Peten district, Tikal is famous fdr its splendid 
sculptures representing Kukulkan and other divinities. Near 
the modem city of Guatemala are the vast ruins of Guatemala- 
Mixco. Ciiacuj^l, which Cortes visited on his expedition of 
2524-1525 is very possibly to be identified with the modem 
Pueblo Viejo on the river Tinaja. Chaculi and Quen-Santo 
between the headwaters of the Kio de Chiapas and the Rio 
Lacantun are two sites of a strongly marked local character. 
Series of three pyramids are peculiar to these two settlements, 
as also are pyramids with human figures on their platforms. 
Stelae discovered at Quen Santo have a calendar character, 
which proves that Mayan science had penetrated into what was 
probably the home of an old Lacantun culture. 

Santa Lucia Cozumaihuapa, on the Pacific slope of the Cor- 
dilleras, is a very peculiar site. The ruins are those of a settle- 
ment which had already been deserted before Alvarado’s 
expedition of 1522. . The sculptures of gods, goddesses and 
other figures, executed on enormous blocks of stone, show a dis- 
tinctively Mexican character, with which, however, various Mayan 
features are blended. They may perhaps be attributed to some 
I offshoot of the Nahua stock, probably the Pipil Indians, which 
developed on lines of its own in this remote comer. 

Near the frontier of Honduras axe the remarkable ruins of 
Quirigua, which rival Copan in importance and have suffered 
less from the ravages of the climate. The ruins of temples and 
palaces contain gigantic stone stelae of very fine workmanship, 
on which are sculptured human and animal figures representing 
hieroglyphs of the calendar dates. 

Hondwas, — Copan, one of the most important seats of Mayan 
civilization, lies close to tlie borders of Guatemala. The ruins 
comprise great buildings, temples, pyramids, &c. and contain 
sculptures of the highest interest. Especially noteworthy are 
altars in the form of a turtle and stelae covered with hieroglyphs. 
The hieroglyphs are of the kind usually found in such ruins, 
the meaning of which is so far clear that it is known that the 
commencement of an inscription records certain dates in the 
complicated calendar system of the Mayas. A collation of these 
dates demonstrates that the most ancient on record are separated 
from the most recent by an interval of only a few centuries# 
From tliis it may he concluded that the Mayan civilization, 
whether or not it was preceded by anything older, flourished for 
only a comparatively short period, the beginning of which cannot 
be placed many centuries before a . d . 1000. 

According to Squier {Honduras^ Ixmdon, 1870, p. 75^ the other 
principal ruins of Honduras are to be found in plains of the 
department of Comayagua, near Yarumela, near Lajamini, and 
in the ruined town of Cururu. They are “ large, pyramidal, 
terraced structures, often faced with stones, conical mounds of 
earth and walls of stone.” Further ruins, such as those of Cala- 
mulla, Jamalteca, Maniana, Guasista^, Chapuluca and 
Chapulistagua, are found in the departmeht of Comayagua in 
the side valleys and adjoining tablelands. The most interestii^ 
and most extensive are the ruins of Tenompua (Pueblo Viejo), 
about 20 m. south-east of Comayagua. Here ramparts, defence 
works, terraced stone mounds and numerous large pyramids 
are to be found. Squier found further ruins in the west of 
Honduras, which have also been described in part by Stephens, 
and were probably first mentioned m 1576 by Diego Garcia de 
Palacio {Cartd' dirigiia d Rei dc EspaAai published by Squier^ 
New York, i860). 

At iUo Ulioa are remains which testify to the existence of w 
large population in past days. Possibly th^ may be identified 
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with a site of the name of Naco mentioned by Las Casas and by 
Bernal Diaz (Htstoire vMdique de la cangueie de la Nauvelle 
Espagne, translated by D. Fourdanet, 2nd ed., Paris, iSfy, 
ch. 178, p. 690). 

Chiapas (Mexico). — The principal site is Palenque, the ruins 
of which were amongst the earliest of all to attract attention. 
The style of architecture, with the gigantic vaults and singular 
comb-shaped gables, distinguishes P^enque from Copan and 
Quirigua, whi(^ it surpasses also in the unequalled magnificence 

its sculptures. Five out of the remarkably uniform series of 
buddings may be specially mentioned. They are the Great 
Palace, a complex structure of g^eries and courts commanded 
by a three-storeyed tower, the Temples of the Cross, which are 
galleries constructed on terraces and containing the well-known 
reliefs, the Temple of Inscriptions, the Sun Temple and the 
Temple of the Relief. The sculptured figures of Palenque are 
familiar from many reproductions. The most characteristic 
groups represent a deity standing between worshippers who hold 
a staff surmounted by the water-god Ah-bolon-tzacab, the god 
of the nine medicines.” The inscriptions on the famous Cross 
and in the Sun Temple contain calendar-datings which are 
remarkable as showing a particular combination of numbers and 
hieroglyphs, which does not occur elsewhere. 

A whole series of sites is included within the geographical 
limits of Chiapas, which from the archaeologist’s standpoint 
must be considered as belonging properly to Guatemala. The 
countiy has been quite insuffKiently explored. 

Oaxaca (Mexico). — The bulk of the population of the province 
of Oaxaca is composed of a distinct racial group, best represented 
by the Zapotecs, who have been for an unknown length of time, 
the intermediaries between the Nahua civilization of Mexico 
on the west and the Mayan on the east. The influence of the 
two separate currents may be detected in the bastard calendar 
system no less than in the still undeciphered inscriptions. The 
principal ruins are those of Mitla, the burial city of the priests 
and kings of the ancient Zapotecs, which bear a quite distinct 
character, though presenting certain analogies with the Mexican. 
One of the chief structures is a step-pyramid, rising in three steps 
to a height of 130 ft., another is a pyramid of brick. Besides 
these there are courts, surrounded by palace.s which represented 
necropolises, the dwellings of the priests, of the chief priest, and 
of the king (with an audience-hall). The wall paintings of the 

palaces ” are especially admirable, and it is to be noted that 
the deities represented in them are those of the Mexican pantheon. 

Monte Alban is interesting for the definitely 2 ^potec character 
of its sculptures. Quiengola near Tehuante|>ec is a site with 
extensive ruins including a fine tennis court. 

British Honduras, — ^The antiquities of British Honduras have 
been but little investigated. In the scanty literature relating to 
them a few accounts of ruined places are to be found. In style 
these buildings closely resemble those of the neighbouring 
Yucatmi. The ruins in the colony New Boston, mentioned by 
Froebel {Central America, p. 167), are of this kind. F. de P. 
CasteUs (see American Antiquarian, Chicago, 1904, vol. xxvi. 
pp. 32-37) describes the ruins, in the north of the ookmy, of 

Ldm Chech,” supposed to be the Indian form of the English 
name '' Indian Church.” They are on the road to the Lake of 
Yaxha (green water), where further ruins are to be found. 
Thomas Gann gives detailed accounts of numerous mounds also 
in the northern part of British Honduras (see 19^ Annual Report 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, 1900, pait 1 
pp. 661-692, with plates). The most interesting ruins are those 
which have been discovered in Santa Rita, at ^e mouth of the 
New River, near the town of Corosal. Here wonderful wall 
paintings in stucco catne to light, which unfortunately Gann 
could only save in part. The remainder were destroyed by 
Indians. It should be remarked that a number of the mounds 
in Santa Rita were erected over ruins of buildiTigs which must 
tiierefore be of older date than the mounds. 

Soloodof.— Pedro de Alvarado in his expedition of 1524 calls 
iUz whole district CuscaUm (Hex. Cotcailan), that is, Land of 
precious stones, of treasures, of abundance.” A further descrip- 
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tion of the land is given by Palacio {Lc,) in 1576. Although 
there are numerous relics of Mayan civilization buried in the 
earth, few ruins are to be seen on the surface. Karl &p^r has 
described three large ruins : Cuzcatlan near the capital, Tehuacan 
near S. Vicente, and Zacualpa on the Lake of Giiija in the extreme 
north-west of the country. The ruins show a distinct affinity 
in style to those of the Mayan buildings in Guatemala, but they 
are less fine and artistically perfect. Probably the central and 
western districts of San Salvador were originally peopled by the 
same race of Mayas, and these tracts of country were later 
settled by the Mexican-speaking Pipiles. 

A characteristic feature of the extensive ruins of Zacualpa is 
that the pyramids and ramparts have perpendicular steps which 
are higher than they are broad, and this peculiarity may be 
attributed to the influence of the Maya tribes, who are related to 
the Mams of Guatemala. 

Decipherment of the Mayan Hieroglyphs,— key to the 
decipherment, so far as this has progressed at present, was 
furnished by the Historia de las Cosas de Yucatan, a work written 
by Diego de Landa, tlie first bishop of the country. This pro- 
fessed to give, with much other more or less doubtful information, 
the full account of a calendar system analogous to that of the 
Mexicans, which was said to have been used by the Mayas (see 
Mexico). The signs for each of the 20 days and for the 18 
weeks of 20 days are figured by Landa. The first step was to 
compare these with the hieroglyphic characters contained in the 
few Mayan picture manuscripts (Codex Troano, Cortesianus, 
Peresianus, Dresden Codex) which have survived the destructive 
fanaticism of the Spanish missionaries. Forstemann’s acute 
analysis detected that the bars and dots which occur along the 
margin and in the body of the pictorial scenes represented 
numerals, dots standing for each integer up to five, while for 
five a bar was used. Next, it was found that the order in which 
these numeral-signs are placed is regular, and that there are 
never more than five in a group. It j was established that the 
first sign in such a group is that for the numeral i (Kin), the next 
that for 20 (Uinal), the third for 18 x 20 {Tun), the fourth for 
18 X 20 X 20 {Katun), and the fifth for 18 x 20 x 20 x 20, that is to 
say, a cycle. 

Had the available material for study been confined to the 
manuscripts, little more progress would have been made beyond 
establishing subsidiary details in the actual calendar. But 
when a similar analysis was applied to the numerous monuments 
discovered and figured by Maudslay and others, some important 
results of a general bearing were obtained. It was found that 
many of the hieroglyphs of various forms upon the stones were 
also of numeral vdue, and, what was of great importance, that 
they all referred back to a single starting-point. This starting- 
point ot zero is no doubt the mythological date at which, accord- 
ing to Mayan cosmology, the world was created. It is placed at 
nine or ten cycles before the time when Copan and Quirigua were 
erected and the picture manuscripts made. And it is by reference 
to it in the inscriptions that such students as Seler, Goodman 
and others have been enabled, as already stated, to obtain a 
record of the relative chronology of the most famous monuments, 
to confine the period of their erection within the space of a few 
centuries, and approximately to fix even their absolute antiquity. 
Though much yet remains to be done, these are substantial 
results which have already been won from the study of the 
hieroglyphs. 

Bibliography. — The AntiquiUs mexicaines of Dupaix (Paris, 
1834), theVoyage pittoresque et archiologique dans la province d* Yucatan 
of F. de Waldeck (Paris, 1838), and the Monuments ancient du 
Mexiqm of Brassetxr dc ^nrbourg and Waldcck (Paris, 186^ axe 
quite out of date and superseded. Stephen's Incidents of Travel 
in Central America, Chiapas and Yucatan (New York, 1841 and 
1867), and B. M. Norman's Ranibles in Yucatan (New York, 1843), 
are still of value, the first-mentioned especially for the drawinp^s by 
Catherwood. Among the earlier writers may also be mentioned 
Chamay, Les Anciennes Villes du Nouveau Monde (Paris, 1885) and 
Citis ei ruines amiricaines (Paris, 1863), the latter written in colla- 
boration with Viollet-le-Duc. Those, however, who ate not primarily 
WbHophiles wfl! be content to study the following ;-^Maudilay (in 
Godman and Satvin's Biolcgia Centrali-Americama/MtGt, Archaeology, 
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London, 1889, &c.). a pioneer work containing the admirably pre- 
sented results of scientific exploration. Maler, in Memoirs of the 
Peabody Museum, vol. ii. i, 2 (Cambridge, U.S.A., 1901 and 1903) ; 
Holmes, Archaeological Studies among the Ancient Mexicans (Field 
Columbian Museum, Chicago, 1895); E. Seler, Die alien Ansiede- 
lungen von Chacula (Berlin, 1901), Wandmaiereien von Mitla (Berlin, 
1895), Ges, Abhandlungen, vol. i. (Berlin, 1902) and vol. ii. (1904). 
PUhrer von Mitla (Berlin, 1906). E. Fdrstcmann has contributed 
many valuable essays to Globus and the Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologic 
(Berlin) ; especially important are his commentaries to the Dresden 
(Dresden, 1901), to the Codex Tro-Cortesianus Madrilensis 
(Panzifj, 1902), and to the Codex Peresianus (Danzig, 1903). See 
also “ The Archaic Maya Inscriptions,” by F. T. Goodman (in 
Biologia Centrali- Americana, section Archaeology, viii., 1897), and 
Report of an A rchaeological Tour in Mexico in tfiSr, by A. F. Ban- 
delier (Boston, 1884). Vaduable bibliographies have been made by 
Bandelier (Notes on the Bibliography of Yucatan and Central America, 
Worcester, U.S.A., 1881) and by K. Hablcr (“ Die Maya Literatur 
nnd der Maya Apparat zu Dresden,” in the Zentralhlatt filr Biblio- 
thekwesen, xii., 1895). The Mayan picture MSS. have been published 
in facsimile as follows : — the Dresden Codex by Fdrstemann (Leipzig, 
1880, and Dresden, 1892), and the Codex Tro by Brasseur de ]^ur- 
bourg — Manuscrit Troano, itude sur le systime graphique et la langue 
des Mayas (Paris, 1869-187^, the Codex Corteslanus by L6on de 
Rosny (Paris, 1883) and by F. de Dios de la Rada y Delgado and 
F. L. de Ayala y del Hierro (Madrid, 1893), the Codex Peresianus 
by Duruy and Brasseur de Bourbourg (Paris, 1864) and by L. de 
Rosny (Paris, 1887). The following relate especially to the ruins in 
Salvador:— Lfl Universidad, by D. Gonzalez. voL iii. scr. 3, No. 6, 
p. 283 (San Salvador, 1892-1893) ; Le Salvador prS-Colomhien, itudes 
archiologiques, by F. de Montcasus de Ballore (Paris, 1891). 25 plates ; 
Karl Sapper in. Arch, fiir Ethnologic, 9. p. 3 ff. (1896). (W. L.*) 

CENTRAL FALLS, a city of Providence county, Rhode Island, 
U.S.A., on the Blackstone river, about 5 m. N. of Providence. 
Pop. (1900) 18,167 ; (iQoSi state census) 19,446, of whom 8792 
were foreign-born (4164 French-Canadian, 1587 English and 1292 
Irish); ( 1910, U.S. census) 22,754. It is .served by tne New York, 
New Haven & Hartford railway. The Blackstone furnishes 
good water-power, and the chief industry of the city is the manu- 
facture of cotton goods ; other important industries are the 
refining of ^nd the manufacture of woollens, silks and 

hair-cloth. The total value of the factory product in 1905 was 
$5,090,984, being i2»9 % more than in 1900. A settlement was 
established here about 1763 and was first a part of Smithficld, 
and then, after 1871, of Lincoln. About 1780 a chocolate mill 
was erected, and from then until 1827 the settlement was known 
as Chocolateville. It was incorporated as the Central Falls Fire 
District of Smithfield in 1847, and in 1895 was chartered as a city. 

CENTRALIA, a city of Marion county, Illinois, U.S.A., in the 
S. part of the state, about 62 m. E. of St Louis. Pop. (1890) 
4763 ; (1900) 6721, of whom 571 were foreign-bom. The city 
is served by the Chicago, Burlington & (^incy, the Illinois 
Central, the Illinois Southern, and the Southern railways ; the 
first two have repair shops here. Centralia is situated in the 
central part of southern Illinois, popularly known as “ Eg^t.” 
Among its manufactures are window glass, envelopes, cigars, 
concrete blocks and Hour. In and near the city coal is mined, and 
apples, strawberries and other fruits are raised, and the city 
is a shipping point for coal and fruit. Centralia was first settled 
in 1853, and was first chartered as a city in 1859. 

CENTRAL INDIA, a collection of native states in India forming 
a separate agency, which must not be confounded with the 
Central Provinces. The Central India agency was formed in 
1854, when Sir R. Hamilton was appointed agent to the governor- 
general. It lies between 21° 24^^ and 26® 52' N. and between 
74® o' and 83° o' E., and may be said to consist of two large 
detached tracts of country wliich, with Jhansi as a pivot, spread 
outwards east and west into the peninsula, reaching northward 
to within some 30 m. of Agra, and southward to the valley of the 
Nerbudda and the Vindhya and Satpura raises. The total area 
• 78,772 sq. m. It is bounded on the N. and N.E. by the United 
‘ ices, on the W. and S.W. by Rajputana, some native states 
Bombay presidency, and Khiandesh. The Central Pro- 
I and the Bengal district of Chota Nagpur enclose it on the 
Id E., while the Jhansi district of the United Provinces 
separates the two tracts. 

Central India may be divided into three great natural divisions : 
the highlands of t^ Malwa plateau, wi& a mean elevation of 





some 1 500 ft. above sea-level ; the low-lying country some 600 ft. 
above sea-level, comprisii^ the greater part of the eastern section 
of the agency ; and the hilly tracts, which lie mostly to the south. 
The Malwa plateau consists of great undulating plains, separated 
by fiat-topped hills, whose sides are boldly terraced, with here 
and there a scarp rising above the general level ; it is covered 
with long grass, stunted trees and scrub, which owing to the 
presence of deciduous plants is of a uniform straw colour, except 
m the rains. The foundation of this plateau is a bed of sandstone 
and shales belonging to the Vindhyan series. This bed, which 
stretches east and west from Sasseram to Neemuch, and north 
and south from Agra to Hoshangabad, comprises the whole of the 
agency except the northern part of Bundelkhand. On the 
plateau itself the sandstone is generally overlaid by the Deccan 
trap, a blackish-coloured basaltic rock of volcanic origin, the high 
level tableland having been formed by a succession of lava flows, 
the valleys of Central India being merely “ denudation hollows ” 
carved out by the action of ram and rivers. It is apparently 
the northern limit of what was once a vast basaltic plain stretch- 
ing from Goona to Belgaum, one of the most gigantic outpour- 
ings of volcanic matter in the world.** The sandstone bed on 
which it rests is visible at a point just north of Goona, and in a 
small area round Bhilsa and Bhop^, as it is in those places freed 
from the layer of trap. The low-lying land includes roughly that 
part of the agency which lies to the east of the plateau and 
comprises the greater part of the political divisions of 
Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand and the country round Gwalior. 
The formation save in north Bundelkhand is sandstone of the 
Vindhyan series, free as a rule from “ trap.” In the north of 
Bundelkhand the prevailing rock is gneiss and quartz. The 
quartz takes the shape of long serrated ridges, which are in many 
places a characteristic feature of the landscape. Trap appears 
here and there in intrusive dykes. The hilly tracts lie chiefly 
to the south of the agency, where the Vindhya, Satpura and 
Kaimur ranges are met with. The country is rough forest and 
jungle land little used for cultivation. The greater part of Central 
India is covered with the well-known “ black cotton soil,** 
produced by the disintegration of the trap rock. It is a very 
rich loamy earth, possessing great fertility and an unusual power 
of retaining moisture, which makes artificial irrigation little 
needed. Opium and millet are the principal crops grown upon 
it. The ordinary “ red soil ** covers a large part of northern 
Bundelkhand, and as it requires much irrigation, tanks are a 
special feature in this country. Ethnologically as well as 
climatically the differences between the plateau and the eastern 
part of the agency are distinct and the languages markedly so. 
The plateau is inhabited by pure-blooded Rajput races, whose 
ancestry can be traced back for centuries, with all their numerous 
offshoots. The inhabitants of the low-lying country are ako 
Rajputs, but their descent is mixed and as a rule the families 
of ^e plateau will have no marriage connexion with them. 
The races of the hilly tracts are semi-civilized tribes, who often 
flee at tlie mere sight of a white man, and have as yet been but 
little affected by the Hindu religion of their Rajput rulers. Of 
the climate of the plateau, Abul Fazl, the author of the Ainri* 
Akbari, says : “ The climate is so temperate that in the winter 
there is no occasion for warm clothing, nor is it necessary in 
summer to cool tlie water with saltpetre. But in the four rainy 
months the night here is cold enough to render a quilt necessary.** 
The rains of the south-east monsoon reach Central India as a 
rule about the 12th of July, and last until the end of September. 

Administmtive Divisions , — The Central India agency is 
divided for administrative purposes into eight units, two classed 
as residettoiear^d six as agencies. These are the residencies of 
Gwalior lOnd Indore, and the agencies of Baghelkhand, Bhopal, 
Bhopawar, Bundelkhand, Indore and Malwa. But these 
divisions are purely an artificial grouping for the purpx)^ of 
the British government, the origin^ native divisions consisting 
of 16 states and 98 mihor states and estates. The 15 laige states 
am Gwalior, Indore, Rewa, Bhopal, Dhar, Barwani, Datia, 
Orchha, Charkhari, Chhattarpur, Panna, Dewas (senior branch), 
Dewaa (ji^ior branch), Jaoca and Ratlam. At the close of the 
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Pitidari War in iSiS the whole country that is now under the 
Central India agency was in great confusion and disorder^ having 
•offered heavily from the extortions of the Mahratta armies 
and from predatory bands. It had been the policy of the great 
Mahratta chiefs, Holkar and Sindhia, to trample down into 
complete subjection all the petty Rajput princes, whose lands 
they seized and from whom they levied heavy contributions of 
money. Many of these minor chiefs had been expelled from their 
possessions, had taken refuge in the hills and forest, and retaliated 
upon the Mahratta usurpers by wasting the lands which they had 
k»t, until the Mahrattas compounded for peace by payment of 
blackmail. In this state of affairs all parties agreed to accept 
the interposition of the British government for the restoration 
of order, and under Lord Hastings the work of pacification was 
effected. The policy pursued was to declare the permanency 
of the rights existing at the time of the British interposition, 
conditionally upon the maintenance of order ; to adjust and 
guarantee the relations of subordinate and tributary chiefs to 
their superiors so as to prevent all further disputes or en- 
croachments ; and to settle the claims of the ousted landholders, 
.who had resorted to pillage or blackmail, by fixing grants of 
land to be made to them, or settling the money allowances to be 
paid to them. The general result was to place all the 
privileges, rights and possessions of these inferior cUefs under the 
guarantee or protection of the British government, to whom all 
disputes between the superior and inferior states must be referred, 
and whose decision is final upon all questions of succession to 
hereditaiy rights or rulership. The states have no general 
ethnological affinity, such as exists in Rajputana. Their terri- 
tories are in many cases neither compact nor continuous, consist- 
ing of a number of villages here and there, with a nucleus of more 
or less importance round the chief town. Tlieir relations to the 
government of India and to each other present many variations. 
Ten of them are under direct treaty with the government of 
India; others we held under sanads and deeds of fealty and 
obedience ; while a third class, known as the mediatized states, 
are held under agreements mediated by the British government 
between them and their superior chiefs. 

Population . — The total population of the Central India agency 
in 1901 was 8,628,781, showing a decrease during the decade of 
%. Considerable losses were caused by the famines of 
1897-1898 and 1 899-1900, which were severely felt, especially 
in Bhopal and Malwa. The greater part of the population of 
Central India is of the Hindu religion, but a few Mahommedan 
groups still exist, either traces of the days when the Mogul 
ei^perors extended their sway from the Punjab to the Deccan, 
or else the descendants of those northern adventurers who hired 
out their services to the great Mahratta generals. Of the first 
Bhopal is the only example, while Jaora is the only notable 
instance of the other. Roughly there are four great sections of 
the population : the Mahratta section, who belong to the ruling 
circles ; the Rajputs, who are also hereditaiy noblemen ; the 
trading classes, consisting chiefly of Marwaris and Gujaratis ; 
and lastly, the jungle trills of Dravidian stock. The Mahrattas 
are foreigners, and, though rulers of the greater part of Central 
India, have no tpie connexion with the soil and are litUe met 
with outside cities, the vicinity of courts, and administrative 
centres. The Rajputs with all their endless ramifications form 
a large portion of the population. Originally invaders, they have 
so long held a stake in the soil tJmt they have become almost 
part of the indigenous population. The Marwaris hold practically 
all the trade of Central India, with the exception of the Bora 
class of A^ommedana. They are either Vaishnavite Hindus 
or else Jains. Ibeir advent into Central India dates, except in 
^e CM of one or two fttmilies, irom the time of the Mahratta 
invasion only. The Jain portmn of this community is very 
weiAhy. The last section, that of die jut^le tribes, is mostty 
cfDravidian or mixed Aryo^Dravjdian origin, these tribes being 
the' modem representathnm of the former rulers and inhabitants 
of this country. 

The British agent to the govemorrgeneral resides at Indore, 
and there are British cantonments at Mhow, Neemuch and 


Nowgong. The whole country is fairly provided with railways, 
largely at the expense of Sindhia. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR, a province of British 
India, which was formed in October 1903 by the amalgamation 
of the Central Provinces and the Hyderabad Assigned Districts. 
The total area of the province is 113,281 sq.m., and the population 
on that area in 1901 was 10,847,325. As is shown by its name 
the province is situated in the centre of the Indian peninsula, 
comprising a large proportion of the broad lielt of hill and plateau 
country which separates the plains of Hindustan from the 
Deccan. It is bounded on the N. and N.E. by the Central India 
states, and along a small strip of the Saugor district by the 
United Provinces ; on the W. by Bhopal, Indore and the 
Khandesh district of Bombay ; on the S. by Hyderabad and the 
large zamtndari estates of the Madras presidenc)^ ; and on the 
E. by these latter estates and the tributary states of Bengal. 
In October 1905 most of Sambalpur and five Oriya-speaking 
hill-states were transferred from the Central Provinces to Bengal, 
while the Hindi-speaking states of Chota Nagpur were transferred 
from Bengal to the Central Provinces. The province, therefore, 
now consists of the five British divisions of Jubbulpprc, Ner- 
budda, Nagpur, Chhattisgarh and Berar, which are divided into 
the twenty-two districts of Saugor, Damoh, J ubbulpore, Mandla, 
Seoni, Narsinghpur, Hoshangabad, Nimar, Betul, Chhindwara, 
Wardha, Nagpur, Chanda, Bhandara, Balaghat, Raipur, Bilaspur, 
Amraoti, Akola, Ellichpur, Biildana and Wun ; and the fifteen 
tributary states of Makrai, Bastar, Ranker, Nandgaon, Kaira- 
garb, Chhuikhadan, Kawardha, Sakti, Raigarh, Sarangarh, 
Chang Bhakar, Korea, Sirguja, Udaipur and Jashpur. 

The Central Provinces are divided into two ofirts by llio Satpura 
range of hills (q.v.)^ which runs south of the Nerlnukla river from 
east to west ; so that, speaking fjcncrally, it consists of ^ ^ . 
districts north of the Satpuras, districts on the Satnura J* 
plateau, and districts south of the Satpuras. Nortn of 
the Satpuras is the rich valley of the Nerbudda, which may W? said 
to begin towards the north of the J ubbulpore district and to extend 
westward through the district of Narsinghpur as far as the western 
limit of Hoshangabad, a distance of nearly 300 m. The elevation 
of the valley above the sea varies from 1400 ft. at Jubbulpore 
to 1120 at Hoshangabad. In breadth it is about 30 m., extending 
between the Satpuras and the soiithem scarp of the Vindhyas. 
This great plain, 10,613 sq. m. in extent, contains for the mo.st 
part land of extreme fertility. The continuation of the N-alley west 
of Hoshangabad forms the northern portion of the ciistrict of 
Nimar, the farther limit of which touches the Khandesh district 
of the Bombay presidency. Towards the river, though rich in parts, 
this tract of country is generally wild and desolate, but nearer the 
base of the hill range there is a large natural basin of fertile land 
which is highly cultivate*d. South of the Satpuras lies the great 
plain of Chhattisgarh at a mean elevation above the sea of 1000 ft. ; 
it has an area of 23.000 sq. m., and forms the upper basin of the 
Mahanadi. Farther to the west and again divided off by hills is the 
great plain of Nagpur, extending over 24,000 sq. m. Its general 
surface inclines towards the south from 1000 ft. above the sea at 
Nagpur to 750 ft. at Chanda. To the south the province is shut in 
W file wide mountainous tract which stretches from the Bay of 
Bengal through Bastar to the Godavari, and west of that river is 
continued onward to the rocky ridges and plateaus of Khandesh by 
a succession of ranges that enclose the plain of Berar along its 
southern border. 

Berar consists mainly of the valley lying between the Satpura 
range of mountains in the north and the Ajanta range in the south. 
The Gawilgarh liills, a range belonging to the Satpura Bmr. 
mountains, form the northern border. On the east the 
frontier is marked by the Wardha river down to its confluence with 
the Penganga, and on the south by the Penganga for aliout two-tliirds 
of the frontier's length. The tract is half surrounded on the east, 
north and north-west by the Central Provinces, with which it is 
amalgamated. In addition to the Mcl^hat mountain tract which 
walls it in on the north, Berar is divided into two sections, the 
Payanghat or lowland country, bounded on the north by the 
Gawilgarh. hills, and on the south by the outCT scart).s of the Ajanta 
range, and the Balaghat or upland country ahoVe the Ajanta ndge. 
sloping dofwn southwards beyond the ghats or passes which lead 
up to it. Tlie Payan^at is a wide valley running up eastward 
between this ridge and the Gawilgarh hills, varjring in breadth fri>m 
40 to 50 m., and broader towards the end than at its mouth. It 
contains all the best land in Berar ; it is full of deep, rich. Mack 
aJluyial spil, of almost inexhaustible fertiU^, ^and it undulate 
s pf Fi ckt^ tly to maintain a natural system of drainage, but there is 
nothing mqturesque about this broad strip of champaign country. 
The upland, tract, on the contrary, is divefsifted with low-lying 
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plains, high plateaus, fertile bottoms and rocky wastes, and is 
rendered picturesque W rivers and groves. 

Natural Faatures , — llie provinces may be divided into two tracts 
of upland and three of plain, consisting of the Vindhya and Satpura 
plateaus, and the Berar, Nagpur and Chhattisgarh plains. To the 
north the districts of Saugor and Damoh form the southern boundary 
of the Vindhyan escarpment. In this region the sandstone rocks 
are generally overlaid with heavy black soil formed from the decay- 
ing teap, which is principally devoted to the cultivation of titie ^rihg 
crops, wheat and grain, while rice and hill millets are sown in the 
lighter and more sandy soils. Next, the long and narrow valley of 
the Nerbudda from Jubbulpore to Hoshangabad is formed of deep 
alluvial deposits of extreme richness and excellently suited to the 
growth of wheat. To the south of the Nerbudda the Satpura range 
stretches across the province, containing the greater part of five 
districts, its crystalline and sandstone rocks rising in places through 
the superficial stratum of trap, and with large areas ot shallow stony 
land still covered to a great extent with forest interspersed by 
black-soil valleys of great fertility. In the latter are grown wheat 
and other spring crops, while the lighter kinds of rice and the hill 
millets are all that the poorer land can bear. To the south of the 
Satpuras and extending along its base from west to east lie success- 
ively the Berar, Nagpur and Chhattisgarh plains. The surface soil of 
Berar is to a ^reat extent a rich black vegetable mould ; and where 
this surface soil does not exist, there arc muram and trap with a shallow 
upper crust of inferior light soil. The Naj^ur country, drained by 
the Wardha and Wainganga rivers, contains towards the west the 
shallow black soil in which autumn crops like cotton and the large 
millet, fuar, which do not require excessive moisture, can be success- 
fully cultivated. The eastern part of the Nagpur country and the 
Chhattisgarh plain, comprising the Mahanadi basin, form the great 
rice tract of the province, its heavy rainfall and hard yellowish soil 
rendering it excellently adapted for the growth of this croj). 

Climate . — As regards climate the districts of the Central Provinces 
are generally divided into hot and cool ones. In the latter division 
arc comprised the two Vindliyan districts of Saugor and Damoh, 
Jubbulpore at the head of the Nerbudda valley, and the four Sat- 
pura districts of Mandla, Seoni, Betul and Chhindwara, which enjoy, 
owing to theur greater elevation, a distinctly lower average tem- 
perature than the rest of the province. The ordinary variation is 
from 3 to 4 degrees, the mean maximum reading in the shade in 
a cooler district being about 105° as against 108® in the hotter ones 
for the month of May, and 79° as against 83° for the month of 
December. In the cold weather the temperature in Nagpur and the 
other hot districts is about the same as in Calcutta and substantially 
higher than that of northern India. The climate of Berar differs 
very little from tliat of the Deccan generally, except that in the 
Payanghat valley the hot weather may be exceptionally severe. 
The ramfall of the province is considerably heavier than in northern 
India, and the result of tills is a cooler and more pleasant atmasphere 
during the monsoon season. The average rainfall, before it was 
affected by the abnormal seasons which followed 1892, was 51 in., 
varying from 33 in. in Nimar to 65 in Balaghat. In the autumn 
months malarial fever is prevalent in all thickly forested tracts and 
also in the rice country ; out on the whole the province is considered 
to be healthy, and as the rains break fairly regularly in June ancl 
produce an immediate fall in the temperature, severe heat is only 
experienced for a period of from two to three months. 

Agriculture.^'BiQB.dXy speaking, the northern districts of the pro- 
vince produce principally cold weather crops, such as wheat and 
grain, and the eastern ones principally rice. At the beginning of the 
decade 1891-1901 wheat was the staple product of the Vindhyan 
and Nerbudda valley districts, and was also grown extensively in 
all the Satpura districts except Nimar and in Wardha and Nagpur. 
Cotton and juar wore prouuced principally in Nimar, Nagpur, 
Wardha and the southern portion of Chhindwara, and the latter 
also in Chanda. In the Satpura districts the inferior soil was and is 
principally devoted to hill millets. Rice is an important crop in 
Uamoh, Jubbulpore, Mandla, Seoni and Chanda, and Is the chief 
staple of Bhandara, Balaghat, and the two eastern districts of 
Raipur and Bilaspur. The staple crops of Berar are cotton and juar. 
The succession ot bad seasons which marked the end of the decade 
affected the distribution of the principal crops, but with the advent 
of more prosperous seasons things tend to return to their old level. 

Industries , — The only important industries are connected with 
cotton and coal.. In 1904 the total number of factories was 391, 
almost entirely cotton presses and ginning factories, which received 
an immense impetus from the rise in cotton prices. In 1896 a 
brewery^ was established at Jubbu^rc. Two coal-mines are 

7 irked in the Central Provinces, at Warora and Mopani, to each 
which there is a branch line of railway. In 1903-1^4 there was 
a total yield of ij^.ooo tons, valued at about /45.000. In connexion 
with the Warora colliery there is a fire-clay business. The Mopani 
colliery, which dates back to i860, is worked by a joint-stock 
company. 

rradtf.— The trade of the Central Provinces is conducted mainly 
by rail with Bombay and with Calcutta. The chief Imports ane 
cotton piece goods, cotton twist, salt, sugar, provisions, raUwav 
materiais, raw cotton, metals, coal, tpbapeo, spices and kerpsene oil. 
The chief exports are raw cotton, rice, wheat, oil-seeds, hides and 


lac. The exports of wheat are liable to extreme fluctuatioiia, 
especially during famine periods. 

Railways,— Vniil recently, the only railway in the Central Pro-^ 
vinces was the Great Indian Peninsula, with two branches, one 
terminating at Nagpur, the other at Jubbulpore, whence it was 
continued by the East Indian system to Allahabad. The Bengal- 
Nagpur line has now opened up the eastern portion of the country, 
bringing it into direct connexion with Calcutta ; and a new branch 
of the Indian Midland, from Saugor through Damoh, has been partly 
constructed as a famine work. Large portions, however, in the hilly 
centre and in the south-east, are still remote from railways. 

Administration. — The administration of the province is conducted 
by a chief commissioner on behalf of the governor-general of India 
in council, assisted by members of the Indian civil service, provincial 
civil service, subordinate civil service, district and assistant super- 
intendents of police, and officers specially recruited for various de- 
partments. The form of the administration of Berar was in 1903 
entirely reorganized. Under the original settlement concluded by the 
treaties of 1853 and i860 the revenues of the province wore assigned 
primarily for the maintenance of the Hyderabad contingent, such 
surplus as accrued from year to year being made over to the nizam, 
while the province itself was administered m trust by the government 
of India tlirough the resident at Hyderabad. In November 1902 
a fresh settlement was arranged and Berar was leased in perpetuity 
to the British government in return for an annual rental of 25 laklis. 
It remained under the administration of the resident until the ist of 
October 1903, from which date it was amalgamated with the Central* 
Provinces for administrative purposes. As the immediate result of 
this change the offices of heads of departments in Berar, except the 
judicial commissionership and the conservatorship of forests, were 
amalgamated with the corresponding appointments in the Central 
Provinces, and Berar is now treated as one of the divisions of that 
province for purposes of revenue administration, with a divisional 
commissioner as its immediate head. 

Population. — The population of the Central Provinces and Berar 
as now defined according to the census of 1901 was 10,847,325, and 
is of very diverse ethical construction, having been recruited by 
immigration from the countries surrounding it on all sides. There 
are six main divisions of the people : the Dra vidian tribes, who 
formerly held the country ; Hmdi-speaking immigrants from the 
north and north-west into Saugor. Damoli, the Nerbudda valley 
and the open country pf Mandla and Seoni ; Rajasthani-speaking 
immigrants from Central India into Nimar, Betul and parts of 
Hoshangabad, Narsinghpur and Chhindwara ; Marathi-speaking 
immigrants from Bombay into Berar, the Mahratta districts and the 
southern tahsil of Betiil ; the Telugu castes in the Sironcha and 
Chanda tahsil of Chanda and the south of Bastar ; and the Hindu 
immigrants into Chhattisgarh, who are supposed to have arrived 
many centuries ago when the Haihaya d3nttasty of Ratanpur rose 
into power. 

Language , — Owing to the diversity of race, the diversity of lan- 
guage is equally great. Thirty languages and a hundred and six 
dialects arc found in the Central Provinces alone, and twenty-eight 
languages and .sixty-eight dialects in Berar. The chief of these 
languages are Western Hindi, Eastern Hindi, Rajasthani, Marathi, 
Oriya, Telugu and Dravidian dialects. Of these last the chief 
dialects are Gondi, Oraon or Kurukh, Kandhi and Kanarese, of 
which Gondi is by far the most important. There are also the 
Munda languages, of which the chief are Korku, Kharia artd Munda 
or Kol. The chief languages of Berar are Marathi, Urdu, Gondi, 
Banjari, Hindi, Marwari, Telugu, Korku and Gujarati. 

History , — The authentic history of the greater part of the 
country embraced in lihe Central Provinces does not begin till 
the i6th century a.d. By the people of northern India the 
country was known as Gondwana, after the savage tribes of 
Gonds by whom it was inhabited. The Mussulman invaders 
of the Deccan passed it by, not caring to enter its mountain 
fastnesses and impenetrable forests ; though occasional inscrip- 
tions show that parts of it had fallen from time to time under 
the dominion of one or^ther of the great kingdoms of the north, 
e,g, of Asoka, of the Guptas of Magbada, or of the ancient Hindu 
kingdom of Vidarbha ^erar) ; and inscriptions and numerous 
discoveries of coins prove thkt, during tht middle i^es, the open 
spaces were occupied by a series of Rajput dynasties. Of these 
the most important was that of the Haihayas of Ratanpur, a 
family which, settled from time immemorial in the Nerbudda 
valley, had towards the close of the loth century succeeded the 
Panda va dyhasty of Maha Kosala (Chhattisgarh) and ruled, 
though, from the 16th century onmrds 6ver great^ diminished 
territories, until its overthrow by the Mahiuttas in i 745 * 
second ruler of this dynasty, Ratnaraja, was the founder of 
Ratanpur. 

The imcriptional records cease abruptly in the 12th century, 
and no more is known of the country un&' the rise of the Gond 
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dynasties from the 14th to the z6th centuries. The first of these 
is mentioned in 1398^ when Narsingh Rai, raja of Kheria^ is said 
by Ferishta to have ruled all the hills of Gondwana. He was 
finally overthrown arid killed by Hoshang Shah^ king of Malwa. 
The i6th century saw the establishment of a powerful Gond 
kii^dom by Sangram Sah^ who succeeded in 14^ as the 47th 
of the petty Gond rajas of Garha-Mandla^ and extended his 
dominions so as to include Saugor and Damoh on the Vindhyan 
plateau^ Jubbulpwre and Narsinghpur in the Nerbudda valley, 
and Seoni on the Satpura highlands. Sangram Sah died in 1530; 
and the break-up of his dominion began with the enforced cession 
to the Mogul emperor by Chandra Sah (1563-1575) of Saugor 
and Damoh and of that portion of his territories which after- 
wards formed the state of Bhopal. 

About 200 years after Sangram Sah’s time, Bakht Buland, 
the Gond chieftain of a principality seated at Deogarh in Chhind- 
wara, having visited Delhi, set about introducing the civilization 
he had there admired. He founded the city of Nagpur, which 
his successor made his capital. The Deogarh kingdom, at its 
widest extent, embraced the modem districts of Betul, Chhind- 
wara, Nagpur, with parts of Seoni, Bhandara and Balaghat. 
In the south of the province Chanda was the seat of another 
Gond dynasty, which first came into prominence in the i6th 
century. The three Gond principalities of Garha-Mandla, Deo- 
garh and Chanda were nominally subject to the Mogul em- 
perors. In addition to the acquisitions made in the north at 
the expense of Garha-Mandla, the Moguls, after the annexation 
of Berar, established governors at Paunar in Wardha and Kherla 
in Betul. Having thus hemmed in the Gond states, however, 
they made no efforts to assert any effective sovereignty over 
them ; the Gond rajas for their part were content with practical 
independence within their own dominions. Under their peaceful 
rule their territories flourished, until the weakening of the Mogul 
empire and the rise of the predatory Bundela and Mahratta 
powers, with the organized forces of which their semi-barbarous 
feudal levies were unable to cope, brought misfortune upon them. 

In the 17th century Chhatarsal, the Bundela chieftain, deprived 
the Mandla principality of part of the Vindhyan plateau and the 
N erbudda valley . In 1 7 33 the peshwa of Poona invaded Bundel- 
khand ; and in 1735 the Mahrattas had established their power 
in Saugor. In 1742 the peshwa advanced to Mandla and exacted 
the payment of chauth (tributary blackmail), and from this time 
until 1781, when the successors of Sangram Sah were finally 
overthrown, Garha-Mandla remained practically a Mahratta 
dependency. Meanwhile the other independent principalities 
of Gondwana had in turn succumbed. In 1743 Raghoji Bhonsla 
of Berar established himself at Nagpur, and by 1751 had con- 
quered the territories of Deogarh, Chanda and Chhattisgarh. 
In 1741 Ratanpur had surrendered to the Mahratta leader 
Bhaskar Pant without a blow, and the ancient Rajput dynasty 
came to an end. In Chanda and Deogarh the Gond rajas were 
suffered by Raghoji Bhonsla and his successor to carry on a 
shadowy existence for a while, in order to give them an excuse 
for avoiding the claims of the peshwa as their overlord ; though 
actually decisions in important matters were sought at Poona. 
Raghoji died in 1755, and in 1769 his son and successor, Janoji, 
was forced to acknowledge the peshwa’s effective supremacy. 
The Nagpur state, however, continued to grow. In 1785 Mudhoji 
(d. 1788), Janoji’s successor, bought from the Poona court the 
cession of Mandla and the upper Nerbudda valley, and between 
1796 and 1798 this was followed by the acquisition of Hoshanga- 
bad and the larger p^ of Saugor and Damoh by Raghoji II. 
(d. 1816). Under this latter raja the Nagpur state covered 
practically the whole of the present Central Provinces and Berar, 
as well as Orissa and some ^ the Chota Nagpur states. 

In 1803 Raghoji joined Sindhia against the Briti^; the 
result was the defeat of the allies at As»ye and Argaon, and the 
treaty of Deogaon, by which Raghoji had to Cuttack, 
Sambalpur and part of Berar. Up to this time the rule of the 
Bhonsla rajas, rough warriors !of peasant extraction, had been 
on the whole l^eficent ; but, soured by his defeat, Raghoji now 
set to work to recover some of his losses by aruthless exploitation 


of the peasantry, and until the effective intervention of the 
British in 1818 the country was subjected to every kind of 
oppression. After Raghoji IL’s death in i8i6 his imbecile son 
Paiwji was deposed and murdered by Mudhoji, known as Appa 
Sahib. In spite of a treaty signed with the British in this yoar, 
Mudhoji in 1817 joined the peshwa, but was defeated at Sitabaldi 
and forced to cede the rest of Berar to the nizam, and parts of 
Saugor and Damoh, with Mandla, Betul, Seoni and the Nerbudda 
valley, to the British. After a temjwrary restoration to the 
throne he was deposed, and Raghoji III., a grandchild of 
Raghoji II., was placed on the throne. During his minority, 
which lasted till 1840, the country was well administered by a 
British resident. In 1S53, on the death of Raghoji III. without 
heirs, Nagpur lapsed to the British paramount power. Until 
the formation of the Central Provinces in 1861, Nagpur province, 
which consists of the present Nagpur division, Chhindwara and 
Chliatisgarh, was administered by a commissioner under the 
central government. 

The territories in the north ceded in 1817 by the peshwa (parts 
of Saugor and Damoh) and in 1818 by Appa Sahib were in 1820 
formed into the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories under an agent 
to the governor-general, and in 1835 were included in the newly 
formed North-West Provinces. In 1842, in consequence of a 
rising, they were again placed under the jurisdiction of an agent 
to the governor-general. Restored to the North-West Provinces 
in 1853, they were finally joined with the Nagpur province to 
constitute the new Central Provinces in 1861. On the ist of 
October 1903 Berar also was placed under the administration of 
the commissioner of the Centrd Provinces (for history see Berar). 
In 1905 the greater part of Sambalpur district, with the feudatory 
states of Bamra, Rairakhol, Sonpur, Patna and Kalahandi, were 
transferred to Bengal, while the feudatory states of Chang 
Bhakar, Korea, Surguja, Udaipur and Jashpur were transferred 
from Bengal to the Central Provinces. 

During the decade 1891-1901 the Central Provinces suffered 
from famine more severely than any other part of India. 'I’he 
complete failure of the rain in the autumn of 1896 caused scarcity 
to develop suddenly into famine, which lasted until the end of 
1897. The total numlxjr of persons in receipt of relief reached 
its maximum of nearly 700,000 in May 1897. The expenditure 
on relief alone was about a million sterling ; and the total cost 
of the famine, including loss of revenue, amounted to nearly 
twice that amount. During 1897 the death-rate for the whole 
province rose to sixty-nine per thousand, or double t||e average, 
while the birth-rate fell to twenty-seven per thousand. The 
Central Provinces were stricken by another famine, yet more 
severe and widespread, caused by the complete failure, of the 
rains in 1899. The maximum of persons relieved for the whole 
province was 1,971,000 in June 1900. In addition, about 68,000 
persons were in receipt of relief in the native states. During the 
three years 1809-1902 the total expenditure on famine relief 
amounted to about four millions sterling. Berar also suffered 
from the famines of 1897 and 1900. 

See The Imperial Gazetteer of India (Oxford, 1908), x. 99, for list 
of authorities. 

OENTUMVlllI (centum^ hundred ; vir^ man), an ancient court 
of civil jurisdiction at Rome, probably instituted by Servius 
Tullius.^ Its antiquity is attested by the symbol and formula 
used in its procedure, the lance {hasta) as the sign of true owner- 
ship, the oath or wager (satramentum), the ancient formula for 
recovery of property or assertion of liberty. It is probably 
^alluded to in Livy^s account of the Valcrio-Horatian laws of 
*449 B.c. (Livy iii. 55, Constdes , . . fecerunt sattciendo ui qui 
irihunis plebis, aediltbus, judicibus, decemviris nocuissei^ ejus 
caput Jam sacrum esset). If judices here mentioned are the 
centumviri, it is clear that they formed a tribunal which repre- 
sented the interests of the plebs. This is in accordant with 
Cicero’s account (de Orat. i. 38. 173) of the sphere of their juris- 
diction. He says this was mainly concerned with the proper^ 
of which account was taken at the census ; it was therefore in 

* Mommsen {Staatsrecht, i*. 275. n. 4* h*- n, i, 590 £.) believed 
that the Centwnviri wert instituted about 130 B.c. 
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their power to m^e or unmake a citizen. They also decided 
questions concerning debt. Hence the plehs had an interest in 
securing their decisions against undue influence. They were 
never regarded as magistrates, but merely as judices, and as such 
would be appointed for a fixed term of service by the magistrate, 
probably by the .praetor urbanas. But in Cicero’s time they were 
elected by the Comitia Trihuta. They then numbered 105. 
Their original number is uncertain. It was probably increased 
by Augustus and in Pliny’s time had reached 180. The office 
was {mbably open in quite early times to both patricians and 
plebeians. The term is also applied in the inscriptions of Veii to 
the municipal senates and Cures, which numbered 100 members. 

AuTHORiTiJiS.— ^Tigerstrfim, De Jttdicibus ap^ Romanos (Berlin, 
1826) ; Greenidge, Procedurts of Cicera*s Time, pp. 40 ff., 58 ff., 

182 fl., 264 (Oxford, 1901) ; Bethmann-llollweg, Der rdmische 
Cwilprozoss, ii. 53 flf. (Botin, 1864); Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclo- 
pddie, iii. 1935 ff.‘(Wla8sak). (A. M. Cl.) 

^ENTURIOIf (Lat. mtlurio), in the ancient Roman army, an 
officer in command of a centuria, originally a body of a hundred 
infantry, later the sixtieth part of the normal legion. There 
were therefore in the legion sixty centurions, who, though 
theoretically subordinate to the six military tribunes, were the 
actual working officers of the legion. For the most part the 
centurions were promoted from the ranks : they were arranged 
in a complicated order of seniority ; the senior centurion of the 
legion {primus pilus) was an officer of very high importance. 
Besides commanding the centuries of the legion, centurions were 
“ seconded ” for vanous kinds of special service, for staff em- 
ployment, the command of auxiliaries. See further Roman Army. 

OENTURIPE (formerly Centorbi, anc. KerroptTra or Cert- 
iuripae), a town of Sicily, in the province of Catania, situated 
2380 ft. above sea-level in a commanding situation, 7 m. N. of 
the railway station of Catenanuova-Centuripe, which is 28 m. 
W. from Catania. Pop. (1901) 11,311. Thucydides mentions it 
as a city of the Sicels. It became an ally of the Athenians at 
the time of their expedition against Syracuse, and maintained 
its indejjendence almost uninterruptedly (though it fell under 
the power of Agathocles) until the First Punic War. Cicero 
describes it, perhaps with some exaggeration, as being far the 
largest and richest city of Sicily, and as having a population of 
10,000, engaged in the cultivation of an extensive territory. 
It was granted Latin rights before the rest of Sicily. It appears 
to have suffered much in the war against Sextus Pompeius, and 
not to have regained its former prosperity under the empire. 
Frederick II. entirely destroyed it in 1233, but it was soon 
rebuilt.- Considerable remains of the ancient city walls and of 
buildings, mostly of the Roman period, still exist, and numerous 
antiquities, includii^ some fine Hellenistic terra^cottas, have been 
discovered in casual excavations. 

See F. Ansaldi, / Monumenti delV antua Centuripi (Catania, T85T) ; 
P. Orsi in Attidel Congresso Internanonale di Scienze Storiche (Rome, 
1904), V. 177. (T, As.) 

: UBIITURY (from Lat. ceniuria, a division of a hundred men), 
the name for a unit in the Roman army, oi^inally amounting 
to one hundred men, and for one of the divisions into which the 
Roman people was separated for voting purposes (see Comitia). 
The word is applied to any group of one hundred, and more 
particularly to a period of a hundred years, and to the sue* 
oessive periods of a hundred years, dating before or after 
the birth of Christ. The “ Century-plant ” is a name given to 
the Agave (gjf*), or American aloe, from the supposition that it 
flowered once only in every hundred years. 

€BQS (Gr. Kc<i>s, mod. Zea or Tata), an island in the Aegean^ 
^Sea, belonging to the group of the Cyclades and the eparchy of ’ 
Syxa, 14 m. off the coast of Attica^ Its greatest lei^th is alxnit 
15 m. and its breadth about 8 m. It rises gradually towards the 
c^tre, where it culminates in Mount Elias, 1864 ft. high. Among 
its natural productions are lemons, cit^s, olives, wine and 
honey ; it also exports a considerab]|P^uantity of valonia. 
There were formerly four towns oriMUiipiportance in the 
island :-^Iulis, about 3 m. from shore ; Coressia, 

the l^irbour of lulis, with a templ^&o&|Bp|'^^intheus in the 
nciglibourhood ; Caithaea^ in with g temple of 
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I Apollo; and Poieessa, in the south-west. Of these lulis is 
representied by the town of Zea, and Carthaea by the village of 
I ’S tais Polais ; traces of the other two can still be made out. 

1 luKs was the birthplace of the lyric poets Simonides and 
I Bacchylides, the philosophers Prodicus and Ariston, and the phy- 
sician Erasistratus ; the excellence of its laws was so generally 
recognized that the title of Cean Laws passed into a proverb. 
One of them forbade a citizen to protract his life beyond sixty 
years. The people of Ceos fought on the Greek side at 
Artemisium and Salamis ; they joined the Delian League and 
also the later Athenian alliance in 377 b.c. They revolted in 
363-362, but were reduced again, and the Athenians established 
a monopoly of the ruddle, or red earth, which was one of the most 
valuable products of the island. In a.d. 1207 it was divided 
between four Italian adventurers; after forming part of the 
duchy of Naxos in 1537, it passed under Turkish rule in 1566. 
Silver coins of Carthaea and Coressia have been found dating 
from the 6th century b.c. (see Numismatics: Greek, ‘‘Cyclades 
and Sporades ”). The present population of the island is about 
4000, of which the capital has about 2000. 

See Pridik, l>e Cei Insulae rebus (1892). (£. Gr.) 

CEPHALIC IHDEX, the term in use by anthropologists to 
express the j^ercentage of breadth to length in any skull. The 
principle employed by Retzius is to take the longer diameter of 
a skull, the antero-posterior diameter, as 100 ; if the shorter or 
transverse diameter falls below 80 the skull may be classed as 
long (dolichocephalic), while if it exceeds 80 the skull is broad 
(brachy cephalic) (see Craniometry). 

CEPHALONIA (Ital. Cefaloma, ancient and modem official 
Greek Cephallenia, Kccj&aAAoyvitt), an island belonging to tlie 
kingdom of Greece, and the Ingest of those known as the Ionian 
Islands, situated on the west side of the mainland, almost 
directly opposite the Gulf of Corinth. The name was traditionally 
derived from Cephalus, the Attic hero who was regarded as 
having colonized the island. The tradition, which is repeated by 
Aristotle, is probably due solely to the similarity of the names 
(see J. G. Frazer, Pausanias, i. 37, 6 note). Pop. (1907) 71,235. 
Its extreme length is 31 m., and its breadth varies from about 
20 m. in the southern portion to 3 m. or less in the projecting 
part, which runs parallel with the island of Ithaca, at a distance 
of about 4 m. across the strait of Guiscardo or Viscaro. The 
whole island, with its area of 348 English sq. m., is covered with 
rocky hills of varying elevation, the main range running from 
north-west to south-east. The ancient Mount Aenos, now Elato, 
Monte Negro, or the Black Mountain (5315 ft.), frequently retains 
the snow for several months. It is not only the loftiest part of 
the sierra, but also the highest land in the whole Ionian group. 
The name “ Black ” was given from the darkness of the pine 
woods which still constitute the most striking feature in Cepha- 
lonion scenery, although their extent has been greatly curtailed 
by fire. The summit is called Megalo Sor6s. The island is ill 
supplied with fresh water; there are few permanent streams 
except the Rakli, and springs are apt to fail in dry summers. 
In the western part of the island a gulf runs up from the south, 
a distance of about 7 m. ; on its east side stands the chief town 
Argostoli, with about 10,000 inhabitants, and on hs west side 
the rival city of Lixouri, with 6000. About a mile west of the 
town are the curious sea mills ; a stream of sea water running 
down a chasm iu the shore is made to turn the wheels. About 
5 m^ from Argostoli is the casrie of St George, a building of 
Venetian origin, and the .strongest fortification in the island. 
On an eminence east-sou th-e^t of Argostoli are the ruins of the 
ancient Cranii, and Lixouri is dose to or upon those of Pale ; 
while on the other side of the island are the remains of Samos 
on the bay of the same name, of Proni or Pronni, farther south 
above the vale of Rakli and its blossoming oleanders, and of 
an unknown city near the vill^ of Scala. The ruins of this 
city include Roman baths, a brick-built temple, rock-cut tombs, 
and tessellated pavements; mid Cranii, Proni and Samos are 
remarkable lor stretches of Cyclopean and Hellenic waUsy partly 
of the most irregular construction, and partly preserving almost 
unkt^Mimd the results of the most perfect skili. The ini^bitanta 
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of Cephalonia have all along been extremely active; and no 
slight amount of toil has been expended in the construction of 
terraoes on the steep aides of the hills. Owing to the thinness 
of the population, however, but a small proportion of the soil 
is under cultivation, and tiie quantity of grjun grown in the 
island is comparatively meagre. The staple is the currant, in 
the production of which the island surpasses 21 ante. The fruit 
is smaller than that of the Morea, and has a peculiar flavour ; it 
finds a market mainly in Holland, Belgium and Germany. The 
grape vine also is grown, and the manufacture of wine is a rising 
industry. The olive crop is of considerable importance, and the 
culture of cotton in the low grounds has been successfully 
attempted. Manufactures are few and undeveloped, but lace 
from the aloe fibre, Turkey carpets and basket-wori are pro- 
duced by the villagers, and boats are built at both the principal 
towns. Of all the seven Ionian islands Cephalonia and Zante are 
most purely Greek, and the inhabitants display great mental 
activity. 

In the Homeric poems Cephalonia is generally supposed to 
be mentioned under the name of Same, and its inliabitants, 
among the subjects of Ulysses, to be designated Cephallenes 
(see, however, under Ithaca). In the Persian War they took but 
little part ; in the Peloponnesian they sided with the Athenians. 
The town of Pale was vainly besieged by Philip of Macedon in 
218 B.C., because it had supported the Aetolian cause. In 189 
B.c. all the cities surrendered to the Romans, but Same afterwards 
revolted, and was only reduced after a siege of four months. 
The island was presented by Hadrian to Athens, but it appears 
again at a later date as ‘‘free and autonomous.^* After the 
division of the Roman empire, it continued attached to Byzan- 
tium till 1082, when it was captured by Robert Guiscard, who 
died, however, before he could repress the revolt of 1085. In 
1204 it was assigned to Gaius, prince of Tarentum, who accepted 
the protection of Venice in 1215; and after 1225 it was held 
along with Santa Maura and Zante by a succession of five counts 
of the Tocco family at Naples. Formally made over to Venice 
in 1350 by the prince of Tarentum, it was afterwards captured 
by the Turks in 1479 i the Hispanico- Venetian fleet under 
Benedetto Pessaro and Gonsalvo of Cordova efiected their 
expulsion in 1 500, and the island continued in Venetian possession 
till the fall of the republic. For some time it was administered 
for the French government, but in 1809 it was taken by the 
British under Cuthbert, Lord Colling wood. Till 1813 it was in 
the hands of Major de Bo.sset, a Swiss in the British service, who 
displayed an industry and energy in the repression of injustice 
and development of civilization only outdone by tlie despotic 
vigour of Sir Charles Napier, who held the same office for the nine 
years from 18 1 8 to 1827. During the British protectorate the 
island made undoubted advanc'es in material prosperity, but 
was several times the scene of political disturbances. It retained 
longer than the sister islands traces of feudal influence exerted 
by the landed proprietors, but has been gradually becoming 
more democratic. Under the Venetians it was divided into eight 
districts, and an elaborate system of police was in force ; since 
its annexation to Greece it has been broken up into twenty 
dcmarchies, each with its separate jurisdiction and revenues, 
and the police system has been abolished. 

Authorities.— A special treatise on the antiquities of Cephalonia 
was written, by Petrus Maurocenus, See Holland's Travels (1815) ; 
Ansted’s Ionian Islands (1863) ; Viscount Kirkwall’s Four Years 
in Ionian Islands U864) ; \Viel)ers Die Inset Kefhalqnia ; parUa- 
mentary papers. Riemann, Recherches archiolof^ques sut les ties 
loniennes (Paris. 1879-1880) ; Partsch. Kephathnia und lihaha 
(1890); sec also Corfu ; Ionian Islands. (£. Gr.) 

CEPHALOPODA, the fifth of the classes into which the 
zodcgical phylum MoUusca is divided (see Mollusca). Hie 
Cephdopoda are mainly characterized by the concrescence of the 
foot and head. The foot grows forward on each side so as to 
surround the mouth, the two upgrowths meeting on the dorsal 
side of the haad — ^whence the name Cephalopoda. The perioral 
portion of the foot is drawh out into paired arm-like processes ; 
these may be b^et with eheathi^ tentacles or with suckers or 
hooks, or bpt^^ .The epipodia are eoqianded into a pair of 
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muscular lobes right and left, which are bent round towards one 
another so that their free margins meet and constitute a abort 
tube — ^the siphon or funnel. The hind-foot is either verj^ small 
or absent. A distinctive feature of tlie Cephalopoda js. their 
bilateral symmetry ami the absence of anything like the torsion of 
the visceral mass seen in the Anisopleurous Gastropoda. 

The anus, although it may be a little displaced from the median 
line, is approximately median and posterior. The mantle-skirt is 
deeply produced posteriorly, forming a large sub-pallial cliamber 
around the anus. By the side of the anus are placed the single or 
paired apertures of the nephridia, the genital apertures {])airod only 
in Nautilus, in female Octopoda. female Ommaiostruphes and male 
EledoneV and the j^ired ctunidia. The visceral hump or dome is 
elevated, and may he very much elongated in a direction almost at 
right angles to the primary horizontal axis the foot. 

A shell is frequently, but not invariably, st'creted on the visceral 
hump and mantle-skirt. The shell is usually light in substance or 
lightened by air-chambers in correlation with the fnH'-swiinming 
habits of the Cephalopoda. It may bo external or internal, that is, 
enclosed in folds of the mantle. Very numerous miuiito pigmented 
sacs, capable of exj^ansion and contraction, and known as chromato- 
phores, are usually ju esont fri the integument. The sexes are separate. 

The ctenidia are well devclo]>ed as paired gill-plumes, serving as 
the efiicient branchial oigans (figs. 4, 24). 

'J'hc vascular system is very highly developed ; the heart consists 
of a pair of auricles and a ventricle (figs. 12, 28). Branchial hearts 
are formed on the afferent VOBsels of the branchiae. It is not known 
to what cxte'ut the minute «ubdi vision of the arteries extends, or 
whether there is a true capillary system. 

The p{;ricardium is extended so as to form a very large sac, passing 
among the viscera dorsalwards and sometimes containing the ovary 
or testis— the viscero-pericardial sac — which opens to the exterior 
either directly or through the renal organs. It has no connexion 
with the vascular system. The renal organs arc always paired siics, 
the walls of which invest branchial afferemt vessels (ugs. 28, at)). 
They open nach by a pore into the vi*c«io-pericardial sac, (jxcept in 
Nautilus, Tha anal aperture is median and raised on a papilla. 
Jaws ffeg. 6. sV and a radula (fig. 9) are well d«velopt‘d. The jaws 
nave the form of powerful beaks, either homy ortudcified (Nautilus), 
and are capable of inflicting severe wounds. 

Cerebral, pleural and pedal ganglia are presenf;, but the con necli ves 
are shortened and the ganglia concentnated and fused in tiie cephalic 
region. Luve special ganglia (optic, stellate and supra-buccal) an^ 
deyjrioped. Sense-organs are highly developed ; the eye e.vhibits 
a Very , special elaboration of strn^uib in the Dibranchiaia, and a 
remarkable aithaic form in nautilus. Otocysts are present in 
all. The typical osphradiiim is not present, except in Nautilus, but 
other organs are present in tlie ceplialic region, to which an olfactory 
function is ascribed both in Nautilus and in the other Cephalopoda. 

Hermaphroditism Is unknown in Cephalopoda, male and female 
individuals always being differentiatea. The gt nital apertuixj and 
duct is sometimos single, when it is the left ; sometimes the typical 
pair is developed right and left of the anus. 'I'lit: males of nearly all 
Ophalopoda have been shown to be characterized by a peculiar 
modification of the arm-like processes or lolxis of the fore-foot, con- 
I nected with the copulative function. The temi hectocqtylization 
is applied to this modification (see figs. 6, 24). Elaborate sj)ermato- 
phores pr sperm-rope.s are formed by all tephalopoda, and vciry 
usually the female possesses .special capsuie-forming and nida- 
mental glands for providing envelopes to the eggs (fig. 4, g.n). 
egg is large, and the development is much modified by the presence; 
of an excessive amount of tood-matcrial diffused in the protoplasm 
of the egg-cell. Trochosphere and vcligcr stages of development 
are consequently not recognizable. 

The Cephalopoda are divisible into two orders, Tetrabranchiata 
and Dibrancbiata, the names of which (due to Sir R. Owen) 
describe the number of gill-plumes present ; but in fact there are 
.several characters, of as great importance as those derived from 
the gills, by which the members of these two orders are separated 
from one another. 

Order i. Tetrabranchiata ( «= Schizosiphona, Tentaculifera) 

Characters.’^The. inrolledTatcral margins of the epipodia are 
not fused, but form a siphon by apposition (fig. 4)* circum- 
oral lobes of the fore-foot carry numerous retractile tentaelfcs, 
not suckers (figi 6 ). There are two pairs of ctenidial gills (hanCe 
Tetrabranduata), and two pairs of renal organs, consequently 
four renal apertures (fig. 4). The viscero-periwdial chaa^r 
opens by two indepeni^t apertures to the exterior, and not into 
the renal sacs. There arc two oviducts (right and left) in the 
female, and two.spenn-dudts in the male, the left duct in both 
sexes being rudimentary. A large external sheU, either coiled or 
straight, ii present^ aind is not enclosed by reflections of the 
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mantle-skirt. The shell consists of a series of chambers^ the last- 
formed of which is occupied by the body of the animal, the 
hinder ones (successively deserted) containing gas (hg. i). The 
pair of cephalic eyes are hollow ch^bers (hg. 14, A), opening to 
the exterior by minute orifices (pinhole camera), and devoid of 
refractive structures. A pair of osphradia are present at the base 
of the gills (fig. 4, olf). Salivary glands are wanting. An ink-sac 
is not present. Branchial hearts are not developed on the 
branchial afferent vessels. 

Visceral Hump and Shell.^lht visceral hump of Nautilus (\{ 
we exclude from consideration the fine siphuncular pedicle which 
it trails, as it were, behind it) is very little, if at all, affected by the 
coiled form of the shell which it carries, since the animal alw^f 
slips forward in the shell as it grows, and inhabits a chainwr 



Fio. I. — Lateral view of the female 
and lying in its shell, the right half of 
after Owen). 
a, Visceral hump. 
h, Portion of the free edge of the 
mantle-skirt reflected on to the 
shell, — the edge of the mantle- 
skirt can be traced downwards 
and forwards around the base 
of the raid-foot or siphon t. 

/, /, Superficial origin of the retractor 
muscle of the mid-foot (siphon), 
more or less firmly attached to 
the shell, of which a small piece 
\s) is seen between the letters 
/. 1 . 

s (farther back) points to the siph- 
uncular pedicle, which is broken 
ofl short and not continued, as 
in the perfect state, through the 


Pearly Nautilus, contracted by spirit 
which is cut away (from Gegenbaur, 

whole length of the siph uncle of 
the shell, also marked 5 and s', 
o. points to the right eye. 
i is placed near the extremities of 
the contracted tentacles of the 
outer or annular lobe of the 
fore-foot — the jointed tentacles 
arc seen protruding a little from 
their long cylindrical sheaths. 

V, The dorsal “ hood ** formed by 
an enlargement in this region 
of the annular lobe of the fore- 
foot (m in figs. 2, 3}. 

K, A swelling of the mantle -skirt, 
indicating the position on its 
inner face of the , nidamental 
gland (see fig. 4. 


which is practically cylindrical (fig. 1). Were 
chambers thrown of! instead of being accumultttjillil^hind the 
inhabited chamber as a coiled series of air-ch^lKrs, we should 
have a more correct indication in the shell of tWfextent and form 
of the animal’s body. Amongst Gastropo^^ it is not very un- 
usual to find the animal slipping forward in its shell as growth 
advances and leaving an unoccupied chamber in the apex of the 
shell. This may indeed become shut of! from the occupied 
cavity by a transverse septum, and a series of such septa may be 
formed, but in no Gastropod are these apical chambers known to 
contain a w during the life of the animal m whose shell they 
occur. A further peculiarity of the nautilus shell and of that of 
the allied extinct Ammonites, Scaphiies, Ortkoceras, &Ci, and of 
the living Spirula, is that the series of deserted air-chambers is 
traversed by a cord-like pedicle extending irom the centro- 


dorsal area of the visceral hump to the smallest and first-formed 
chamber of the series. No structure comparable to this siphun- 
cular pedicle is known in any other Mollusca. The siphuncle 
does not communicate with the coelomic cavity ; it is a simple 
vascular process of the mantle, whose cavity consists of a venous 
sinus, and whose wall contains a ramification of the palliol 
artery. There appears to be no doubt that the deserted chambers 
of the nautilus shell contain in the healthy living animal a gas 
which serves to lessen the specific gravity of the whole organism. 
This gas is said to be of the same composition as the atmosphere, 
with a larger proportion of nitrogen. With regard to its origin we 
have only conjectures. Each septum shutting off an air-contain- 
ing chamber is formed during a period of quiescence, probably 
aMv reproductive act, when the visc.eral mass of the nautilus 
iil^yMbe slightly shrunk, and gas is secreted from the dorsal 
integument so as to fill up the space previously occupied by the 
animal. A certain stage is reached in the growth of the animal 
when no new chambers are formed. The whole process of the 
loosening of the animal in its chamber and of its slipping forward 
when a new septum is formed, as well as the mode in which the 
air-chambers may be used as a hydrostatic apparatus, and the 
relation to this use, if any, of the siphuncular pedicle, is involved 
in obscurity, and is the subject of much ingenious speculation. 
In connexion with the secretion of gas by the animal, besides the 
parallel cases ranging from the protozoon Arcella to the physo- 
clistic fishes, from the hydroid Siphonophora to the 
insect-larva Corethra, we have the identical phenomenon 
observed in the closely allied Sepia when recently hatched. 
Here, in the pores of the internal rudimentary shell, gas 
is observable, which has necessarily been liberated by 
the tissues which secrete the shell, and not derived from 
any external source (Huxley). 

The coiled shell of Nautilus, and of the majority of 
extinct Tetrabranchiata, is peculiar in its relation to the 
body of the animal, inasmuch as the curvature of the 
coil proceeding from the centro-dorsal area is towards the 
head or forwards, instead of away from the head and 
backwards as in other discoid coiled shells such as 
Planorbis ; the coil is in fact absolutely reversed in the 
two cases. Such a shell is said to be exogastric. But 
in some extinct forms, e.g. Phragmoceras, Cyrtoceras, 
Ptenoceras, the shell is coiled towards the ventral side, 
when it is termed endogastric. Amongst the extinct 
allies of the nautilus (Tetrabranchiata) we find shells of 
a variety of shapes, open coils such as Scaphites, leading 
on to perfectly cylindrical shells with chamber succeeding 
chamber in a straight line {Ortkoceras), whence again we 
may pass to the corkscrew spires formed by the shell 
of Turrilites. In some extinct genera, e.g. Gomphoceras, 
among the Nautiloidea the aperture of the shell is con- 
tracted and the edge of the aperture is lobed. In these 
cases the animal was probably able only to protrude its 
appendages and not its whole head. The ventral part 
of the aperture corresponding to the funnel is separated 
from the dorsal part by a constriction. Hence it is 
possible to distinguish the ventral and dorsal sides of 
the shell and to decide whether it was exogastric or 
endogastric. The direction of the coil of the shell cannot be 
determined by the position of the siphuncle, which traverses 
the septa centrally, ventrally or dorsally. Contracted shell 
apertures occur also in Ammonitoidea, the condition reaching 
an extreme in Marphoceras, where the original aperture is sul> 
divided by the ingrowth of the sides, so that only five small 
separate apertures remain. Of these the central probably corre- 
sponded to the mouth, two lateral to the eyes, and the remaining 
two to the pedal appendages. 

Head, Foot, Mantle-shirt and Sub-paUial Chamber.— In the pearly 
nautilus the ovoid visceral hump is completely encirded by the free 
flap of integument known as mantle-skirt (figs. 2, 3* d» e). In the 
antero-dorsal region this flap is enlarged so as to be reflected a little 
over the coil of the shell which rests on it. In the postero- ventral 
region the flap is deepest, forming an extensive sub-palUal chamber, 
at thn dbtraiice of which s is placed in 3. A view of the interior 
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of the sub*pallial chamber, as seen when the mantle-skirt is rctro- 
verted and the observer faces in the direction indicated by the 
reference line passing from e in fig. 3, is given in fig. 4» With this 
should be compared the similar view of the sub-pallial chamber of 
the Dibranchiate Sepia. It should be noted as a difference between 
Nautilus and the Dibranchiates that in the former ^e nidamental 
gland (in the female) lies on that surface of the pallial chamber 



Fig. 2. — Spirit specimen of female Pearly Nautilus, removed from 
its shell, and seen from the antero-dorsal aspect (drawn from nature 
by A. G. Bourne). 

m, The dorsal " hood ’* formed c, Visceral hump. 

by the enlargement of the d, The free margin of the mantle- 
outer or annular lobe of the skirt, the middle letter d 

fore-foot, and corresponding points to that portion of the 

to the sheaths of two tenta- mantle -skirt which is re- 
des (^, g in fig. 6). fleeted over a pa^rt of the 

w, 'lentacular sheaths of lateral shell as seen in ng. i, h; the 

portion of the annular lobe. cup-like fossa to which h and 

u. The left eye. d point in the present figure 

h, The nuchal plate, continuous is occupied by the coil of the 

at its right and left posterior shell. 

angles with the root of the g.a. points to the lateral con- 
mid-foot, and corresponding tinuation of the nuchal plate 

to the nuchal cartilage of b to join the root of the mid- 

Sepia. foot or siphon. 

formed by the dependent mantle-flap (fig. 4, g-n ; fig* l. V)» wliilst 
in the latter it lies on the Surface formed by the body- wall ; in fact 
in the former the base of the fold forming the mantle-skirt comprises 
in its area a part of what is unreflected visceral hump in the latter. ^ 
The apertures of the two pairs of renal sacs, of the viscero-peri- 
cardial sac. of the genital ducts, and of the anus, are shown in 
position on the body-wall of the pallial chamber of NatUilus in 
4» 5- There are nine apertures in all, one median (the anus) 



the visoero-T^ricardial toe opens by a pore into each nephridium 
instead of airectly to the surface. A single pair of ctem^ia (gill- 
plumes) is present instead of the two pairs in Nautilus. The existence 
of two pairs of ctenidia and of two pairs of renal sacs in NatOilus, 
placed one behind the other, is highly remarkable. Tlie interest 
of this arrangement is in relation to the general morphology of the 
MoUusca, for it is impossible to view this repetition of organs in a 
linear series as anything else than an instance of metameric seg- 
mentation, comparable to the segmentation of the ringed worms and 
Arthropods. The only other example which we have of this meta- 
merism in the Mollusca is presented by the Chitons. There we find 
not two pairs of ctenidia merely, but sixteen pairs (in some species 
more) accompanied by a similar metamerism of the dorsal integu- 
ment. which carries eight shells. In Chiton the renal organs an* 
not affected by the metamerism as they are in Nautilus. It is im- 
possible on the present occasion to discuss in the way which their 
importance demands the significance of these two instances among 
MoUusca of incomplete or partial metamerism ; but it would be 
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Fig. 4.— View of the postero-ventral surface of a female Pearly 
Nautilus, the mantle-skirt {c) being completely reflected so as to 
show the inner wall of the sub-pallial chamber (drawn from nature 
by A. G. Bourne). 

a. Muscular band passing from l.ov. Aperture of the rudimen- 

the mid-foot to the integu- tary left oviduct (pyriform stic 
ment. of Owen). 

b. The valve on the surface of neph,a. Aperture of the left an- 

the funnel, partially con- terior renal sac. 

cealed by the inroUed lat- neph.f>, Aperture of the left pos- 

eral margin of the latter. tenor renal sac. 

c. The mantle-skirt retroverted. viseper, Left aperture of the 

an, The median anus. viscero-jiericardial 

;r. Post-anal papilla of unknown olf, The left osphradium placed 
significance. near the base of the anterior 

g.n, Ni^mental gland. gill-plume. 

r.ov, Aperture of the right oviduct. 

The four gill-plumes (ctenidia) are not lettered. 


Fic. 3.— Lateral view of the same specimen as that drawn in fig. 2. 
Letters as in that figure with the following additions — 
e points to the. concave margin serving tO' hold the animal 
of the mantle-skirt leading in its place, 
into the sub-pallial chamber. /, The sipnuncular pedicle of 
g, The mid-foot mr siphon, the visceral hump broken 

k. The superficial .origin of its ofl short 

retractor muscles closely v,v. The superior and inferior 
applied to the shell and ophthalmic tentacles. 

and four paired. Besides these apertures we notice two pairs of 
gill-plumes which are undoubtedly typical ctenidia* and a short 
papnla (the osphradium) between eacn anterior and p^terior gill- 
pluBM (s^e figs. 4, 5, and explanation). As compared with this in a 
Dibranchiate. ;we find (fig. 23) only four apertures, viz. the median 
anus with adjacent pnfice of the ink-sac. the single ,paif of renal 
aperture^, ana one asymmetrical genital aperture (on the left side) 
except to, female Octopoda and a few others, where the genital ducts 
and their apertures are paired. No viscerorpericardial pores are 
pument on the surface pf the pallial ch amber, since in the Dib raa chiata 


wrong to pass them by without insisting upon the great importance 
which the occurrence of these isolated instances of metameric seg- 
mentation in a group of otherwise unsegmented organisms possesses, 
and the light which they may be made to throw upon the nature of 
metameric segmentation in general. 

The foot and head of Nautilus arc in the adult inextricably grown 
together, the eye being the only part belonging primarily to the 
head which projesets from the all-embracing foot. The fore-foot 
or front portion of the foot has the form of a number of lobes carrying 
tentacles and completely surrounding the mouth (figs. 2, 3). The 
cpipodia incline towards each other posteriorly so as to form an 
incomplete siphon (fig. 4), a condition which is completed ai^ 
rendered permanent to the tubular funnel of Dibranchi^. Tro 
epipodial nature of the fuxmel is well seen in young embryos, m 
whKh this organ is situated laterally and posteriorly between the 
mantle and the foot. 

The lobes of the fore-foot of Nautilus and of the other Cephalopoda 
require further description. It has been doubted whether these 
lobes were rightly referred (by T. H. Huxley) to the fort-foot, and 
it has •been matotained by some zoologists (H. Grenacher, H. von 
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leering) that they are truly processes of the head* It appears to 
be impossible to doubt that the lobes in question are the fore-^rtion 
of the foot, when their development is examined (see fig. 35), further, 
when the fact is considered that they are inncarvated by the pedal 
ganglion. The fore-foot of NatUiltis completely surrounds the buccal 
cone (fig. 6, a), so as to present an appearance with its expanded 
tentacles similar to that of the disk of a sea-anemone {Actinia), 
A. G. Bourne, of University College, prepared from actual specimens 

the drawings of 
this part in the 
mhle and female 
Nautilus repro- 
duced in fig. 6. 
and restored the 
parts to their 
natural form when 
expanded. The 
drawings shou^ 
very strikingly llic 
difference between 
male and female. 
In the female 
(lower figure), we 
observe in the 
centre of the disk 
the buccal cone c 
carrying the beak- 
like pair of jaws 
which project 
from the finely 
papillate buccal 
membrane. Three 
tentaculiferous 
lobes of the fore- 
^ foot are in im- 

four ctenidia and the foot cut short (drawn from mediate contact 
nature by A. G. Bourne), pe, Penis, being the with this buccal 
enlarged “ termination of the right spermatic cone; they are the 
duct; l.sp, aperture of the rudimentary left right and left (c, r) 
spermatic duct (pyriform sac of Owen). Other inner lobes, and 
letters as in fig. 4. the inferior inner 

lobe (d ) — called 

inferior l>ecause it really lies ventralwards of the mouth. This 
inner inferior lobe is clearly a double one, representing a right 
and left inner inferior lobe fused into one. A lamellated organ 
on its surface, known as Owen’s organ, probably olfactory in 
function (w). marks the separation of the constituent halves 
of tiiis double lobe. Each half carries a group of fourteen 
tentacles. The right and the left inner lobes (c, r) each carry twelve 
tentacles. External to these thret^ lobes the muscular substance of 
the moutli-embracing foot is raised into a wide ring, which becomes 
especially thick and large in the dorsal region where it is notably 
modified in fonn, offering a concavity into which the coil of the shell 
is received, and furnishing a protective roof to the retracted ma;8 
of tentacles. This part of the external annular lobe of the fore-foot 
is called the hood " (figs. 2, 3, ni). The median antero-postcrior 
line traveling this hood exactly corresponds to the lineof concrescence ^ 
of the two halves of the fore-foot, which primitively grew ftewtud 
one on each side of the head, and finally fused together tfci# ‘ 

line in front of the mouth. The tentacles carried by an-/ 

nular lobe are nineteen on each side, thirty-eight in, They are ' 
called “digital,” and are somewhat larger thariFroe “labial” 
tentacles carried on the three inner lobes. The ^^almost pair of 
tentacles (marked g in fig. 6) are the only ones wlnppactually oclong 
to that ]^art of the disk which forms the great <^i«B|ii hood m. The 
hood is, in fact, to a large extent formed by sheaths of 

these two tentacles. All the tentacles of the cSMBhroal disk are set 
in remarkable tubular sheaths, into whicli be drawn. The 

sheaths of some of those belonging to the t^Mjftliial' br annular lobe 
are seen in fig. 3, marked n. The sheaths are^Siuscular as well as the 
tentacles, and are simply tubes from the'^^ase of which the solid 
tentacle grows. The functibnal significance of this sheathing arrange- 
ment is as obscure as its morphdlogicai origin. With reference to the 
latter, it appears highly probable that tlie tubular sheath represents 
the cup 01 a sucker such as is found on the fere-foot of the Di- 
branchiata. In any case, it seems to the writer ithpossible to doubt 
that each tentafcle, and its sheath on a lobe of the drcumoral disk of 
Nautilus, cori-esponds to a sucker on such a lobe of a Dibranchiate. 
W. Kefersteiii follows Sir R. Owen in strongly opposing this identi- 
fication, and in regarding such tentacle as the equWalent of a whole 
lobe or arm of a Decapod or Octopod Dibranch; The details of these 
structures, especially in the facts concerning, the hectocotylus and 
spadix, afford the most conclusive reasons for dissenting from 
Owen's view. On the vintral side ah extensive part of the internal 
surface of the muscular rittg is laminatdl. forming the so-called 
“ organ of Valenciennes,” peculiar to the female and serving for the 
attachment of the spermatophores. We have so far enumerated 
in the female nautilus ninety tentacles, Four more remain which 
haA»e a very pecnliar position, and almost lead to. the suggestion 
that the eye inself is a modified tentacle. Tlfese remaining tentacles 



Fig. 5. — View of the postero-ventral surface 
of a male Pearly Nautilus, the mantle-skirt (c) 
being completely reflected so as to show the 
inner wall of the sub-pallial chamber, and the 



Fig. 6.— Male (upper) and female- (lower) specimens of Nautilus 
pompilius as seen in the expanded condition, the observer looking 
down on to the buccal cone e ; one-third the natural size linear. The 
drawings have been made from actual specimens by A. G. Bourne, 
B.Sc., university College, London. 


a. The shell. 

h. The outer ring-like expansion 
(annular lobe) of the circum- 
oral muscular mass of the 
fore-foot, carrying nineteen 
tentacles on each side — pos- 
teriorly this is enlarged to 
form the “ hood ” (marked 
V in fig. I and m in figs, 2 
and 3), giving off the pair 
of tentacles marked g in the 
present figure. 

c, The right and left imier lobes 

of the fore-foot, each carry- 
ing twelve tentacles in the 
female, in the male sub^ 
divided into p, the “ spadix ” 
or hectocotylus on the left 
side, and q, the “ anti- 
.spadix,” a group of four 
tentacles on the right side — 
it is thus seen that the sub- 
divided right and left inner 
lobes of the male correspond 
to the undivided < right and 
left inner lobes of the female. 

d, The inner inferior lobe of the 

fore-foot, a bilateral structure 
in the fem^de carrying two 
groups, each of fourteen ten- 
tacles, separated from one an- 
other by a lamellated brgan 
n, supp&od to be plftictotry in 
ftincnon — in the mttle the 
• inner inferior lobe of the 
fere-feot ie very much re- 
duced, and has the form of 
a paired group of lamellae 
Tdf m the upper fii^re). 

0, Tae buccal cone, rising from 
- centre of the three inner 


lobes, and fringing the pro- 
truded calcareous beaks or 
jaws with a series of minute 
papillae. 

/, The tentacles of the outer 
circumoral lobe or annular 
lobe of the fore-foot pro- 
jecting from their sheaths. 

g, The two most posterior ten- 
tacles of this series belonging 
to that part of the annular 
lobe which forms the hood 
{m in figs. 2 and 3). 

i. Superior ophthalmic tentacle. 

k. Inferior ophthalmic tentacle. 

/, Eye. 

m, Paired laminated organ on 

each side of the base of the 
inner inferior lobe {d) of the 
female. 

n, Olfactory lamellae upon the 

inner inferior lobe (in 
female). 

o, The siphon (mid-foot). 

p, The spadix (in the male), the 

hectocotylized portion of the 
left inner lobe of the fore-foot 
representing' feur modified 
tentacles, eight being left 
unmodified. 

q, The anti-spadix (in the male), 

being four of the twelve 
tentacles of the right Inner 
lobe of the fere-foot isolated 
from the remaining eight, 
and representing oh the right 
side tife differentiated spadix 
of the left side. The feur 
tentacles 6f the anti-spndix 
are set, three on one base 
Und dne on a separate base. 
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are placed one above (before) and one below (behind) each eye, and 
bring up the total to ninety-four (fig, 3* w, r). 

In the adult male hautilus we find the following important differ- 
encea in the tentaculiferous disk as compared with the feioide (aee 
upper drawing in fig. 6). The inner interior lobe is rudimentary, 
and carries no tentacles. It is represented by three groups of lamellae 
(d), which are not fully exposed in the drawing. The right and left 
inner lobes are subdivided each into two portions. The right shows 
a larger portion carrying eight tentacles, and smaller detached 
groups (9) of four tentacles, of which three have their sheaths united 
whilst one stands alone. These four tentacles may be called the 
** anti-spadix.” The left inner lobe shows a similar la^r portion 
carrying eight tentacles, and a curious conical body behind it corre- 
sponding to the anti<epadix. This is the '' spadix.” It carries no 
tentadlea, but is terminated by imbricated lamellae. These lamellae 
appear to represent the four tentacles of the anti^spadix of the right 
internal lobe, and are generally regarded as corr^onding to that 
modifioarion of the sucker-bearing arms of mate Dibranchiate 
Siphohopods to which the name ” hectocotylus ” is applied. The 
spadix is in fact the hectocotylized portion of the fore-foot of the 
male nautilus. The hectocotylized arm or lobe of male JGibranohiata 
is connected with the process of copulation, and in the male nautilus 
the spadix hasprobably a similar significance, though it is not possible 
to suggest how it acts in this relation. 1 1 is important to observe that 
the modification of the fore-foot in the male as compared with the 
female nautilus is not confined to the existence of the spadix. The 
anti-spadix and the reduction of the inner inferior lobe are also male 
peculiarities. The external annular lobe in the male does not differ 
from that of the female ; it carries nineteen tentacles on each side. 
The four ophthalmtc tentacles are also present. Thus in the male 
nautilus wc find altogether sixty-two tentacles, the thirty-two 
additional tentacles of the female being represent^ by lamelliform 
structures. 


Musculature, Fins and Cartilaginous Skeleton . — Without entering 
into a detailed account of the musculature of Nautilus, we may point 
out that the great muscular masses of the fore-foot and of the mid- 
foot (siphon) are ultimately traceable to a large transverse mass of 
muscular tissue, the ends of which are visible through the integument 
on the right and left surfaces of the body dorsal of the free flap of the 
mantle-skirt (fig. i, I, I, and fig. 3. ^). These muscular arcac have a 
certain adhesion to the shell, and serve lx)th to hold the animal in 
its shell and as the fixed supports for the various movements of the 
tentaculiferous lobes and the siphon. They are to be identified with 
the ring-like area of adhesion by which the foot-muscle of the limpet 
is attached to the shell of that animal. In the Dibranchs a similar 
origin of the muscular masses of the fore-foot and mid-'foot from the 
sides of the .shell— modified, as this is, in position and relations-^can 
be traced. 

In Nautilus tliere are no fin -like expansions of the integument, 

whereas such occur in the 
^ Decapod Dibranchs along 

the sides of the visceral 
hump (figs. 15, 16), As an 
exception among Octopoda 
lateral fins occur in Pin- 
noctopus (fig. 38, A), and 
in Cirrhoteuthis (fig. 38,^ D). 

In Nautilus there is a 
curious plate-like expansion 
of integument in the mid- 
dorsal region just . behind 
the hood, lying between 
that structure and the por- 
tion of mantle-skirt which 
is reflected over the shell. 
This is shown in fig. 2^ hi 
If we trace out the margin 
of this plate we find tlmt 
it becomes continuous on 
each side with the sides of 
the funnel. In Sepia sakd 
other Decapods (not in 
Octopods) a closely similar 
plate exists in an exactly 
corresponding position (sec 
h in figs. 10, 26). In Sepia a 
cartilaginous' development 
occurs here immediately be- 
low the integument forming 
the so-called ■nuchal plate,” drawn in fig. 8, D. The morpho- 
logical significance of tnia nuchal taanetta, as seen both m Nantilms 
aixul in Sepia, is sot obvious. Cartilage having the structure shown 
in fig. 7 occurs m variahe regiona of the body of C^halopoda. In 
all Glossophorous Molluaca the Ungual apparatus is supported by 
internal Mceletal pieces, having the character o£ eaxtUa^; but in 
the Cephalopoda such cartilage has' a wider range. 

In NmMue 4 large H-8ha|M hi^ce; of cartilage is found, forming 
the aoris of theifvnnel (fig. 8, A, "By, Its hinder part extends up into 
the head and aupfmrts the peri-oeaoptiagBal neivo^maas (a), whilst 



Fig. 7. — Minute structure of the 
cartilage of .Z.o/tgo (from Gegenbaur, 
after Furbringer}, 

a. Simple cells. 

b. Dividing cells. 

c. CanaJiculi. 

d. An empty cartilage capsule with its 

pores. 

e. Canaliculi in section. 


its two anterior rami extend into the tongue-like siphon. In Sepie^ 
and Dibranchs generally, the cartilage takes a dmertnt form, at 
shown in fig. 8, C. The processes of this cartilage cannot be identi- 
fied in any way witli those of the capito-jwdal cartilage of Nautilus, 
The lower larger portion of this cartilage in Sepia Is called the cephalic 
cartilage, and forms a complete ring round the oesophagus ; it com- 
pletely invests also the ganglionic nerve-collar, so that all the nerves 
from the latter have to pass through foramina in the cartilage. The 
outer angles of this cartilage spread out on each side so as to form 
a cup-like receptacle for the eyes. The two processes sy^ringing right 
and left from this large cartilage in the median line (fig. 8, C) arc the 
“ pre-orbital cartilages ” : in front of these, again, there is seen a 
piece like an inverted T, which forms a support to the base of the 
‘arms” of the fore-foot, and is the ” Imsi-brachial ” cartilage. 
The Decapod Dibranchs have, further, the ” nuchal cartilage ” 
already mentioned, and in Sepia, a thin plate-likc ” sub-ostracal ” 
or (so-called) dorsal cartilage, the anterior end of which rests on and 
fits into the concave nuchal cartilage. In Octopoda there is no 
nuchal cartilage, but two band-like “dorsal cartilages.” In Deca- 
pods there are also two cartilaginous sockets on the sides of the funnel 
— ” siphon-hinge cartilages ” — into which fleshy knobs of the mantle- 



Fig. 8. — Cartilaginous skeleton of Cephalopoda (after Keferstein). 

A, Capito-pedal cartilage of are tfink in the muscular 

Nautilus pompili^s. siphon. 

a points to the ridge which C, CfgKfiHc cartilages of Sepia 
supports the pedal portion efieinalis, 
of the nerve-centre, , D, Nuchal cartilage of Sepia 

B, Liiteral view of the same — officinalis, 

the large anterior processes 

skirt arc loosely fitted. In Sepia, along the whole base-line of each 
lateral fin of the mantle (fig. 15), is a “ basl-pterygial cartilage.” 
It is wortliy of remark tliat we have, thus developed, in Dibranch 
Cephalopodfs a more complete internal cartilaginous skeleton than 
is to be found in some of the lower vertebrates. There arc other 
instances of cartilaginous endo-skeleton in groups other than the 
Vertebrata. Thus in some capito-branchiate Chactopods cartilage 
forms a skeletal support for the gill-plumes, whilst in the Arachnids 
(Mygale, Scorpio) and in Limulus a large internal cartilaginous plate 
— the ento-stemite — is developed as a support for a largo series of 
muscles. 

Alimentary Tract.-^The buccal cone of piauiilus is terminated by 
a villous margin (buccal membrane), suriounding the pair of beak- 
like jaws, of whicn the ventral projects over the dorsal These are 
very strong and dense in Nautilus, being calcified. Fossilized beaks 
of Tetrabranchiata are known under the name of rhyncholites. In 
Dibranchs the beaks arc homy, but similar in shape to those of 
Nautilus, They resemble in general those of a parrot, the lower 
beak being the larger, and overlapping the upper or dorsal beak. 
The lingual ribbon, and odontophoral apparatus have the structure 
which is typical for Glossophorous Mollusca* Ip 9 » ^ repre- 
sented a sinjde row of teeth from the lingual ribbon of Nautilus, 
and in fig. 9, B, C, of other Cephalopoda. 

In Nautilus a long and wide crop or dilated oesophagus (fig. 10, cr) 
passes from the muscular buccal mass, and at the apex of the viscerri 
hump passes into a highly muscular stomacb, resembling the gizzard 
of a bird (fig. 10, gizz), A nearly straight intestine passes from the 
muscular stomach to the anus, near which it develops a small 
caCcum. In other Cephalopods the oe9pphagu.s is usually narrower 
and the muscular stbfnach more capacious, whilst a very imp^tant 
feature In the alimentary tract is formed by the caecum. In all 
but Nantilus tiie caecum lies near the stomach, and may be very 
capaoious-r—much ilarger than the stomach in Loligo valgarts-— or 
elongated into a spiral coil. The simple U-shaped flexure of the 
alimentafy tract, aa seen in fig. 10, is the only important one which 
it exhibits in the Cephalopoda. The acini of the large liver of 
Nautikm are compacted into a solid leddish-bxown mass by a firm 
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membrane, as alw is the case in the Dibtanchiata. The liver has 
iour paired lobes in NatUHus^ which open by two bile-ducts into the 




Fig. 9. — Lingual dentition ot Cephalopoda. A, A single row of 
Ungual teeth of Nautilus ponMltus (after Keferstein). B, Two 
rows of lingual teeth of Sepia officinalis (after Troschel). C, Lingual 
teeth of Eledone cinhosa (after Loven). 

alimenta^ canal at the commencement of the intestine. The bile- 
ducts unite before entering the intestine. In Dibranchiata the two 
large lobes of the liver are placed antero-dorsally (beneath the shell 



Fig. 10. — Diagram representing a vertical approximately median 
antcro-posterior section of Nautilus pompilius (from a drawing by 
A. G. Bioume). The parts which are quite black are the cut muscular 
surfaces of the foot and buccal mass. 


a, The shell. 

b, The nuchal' plate« identical 

with the nuchal cartilage of 
Sepia (see fig. 2, h). 

c, The integument covering the 

visceral hump. 

d, Tlie mantle flap or skirt in the 

dorsal region where it rests 
against the coil of the shell. 

e, The inferior margin of the 

mantle-skirt resting on the 
lip of the shell represented 
by the dotted line. 

f, The pallial chamber with two 

of the four gills. 

g, The vertically cut median por- 

tion of the mid-foot (siphon). 
A, The capito-pcdal cartilage (see 
fig. 8). 

l, The valve of the siphon. 

/, The siphuncular pedicle (cut 
short). 

m, The hood or dorsal enlarge- 

ment of the annular lobe of 
the fore-foot. 


n. Tentacles of the annular 
lobe. 

p. Tentacles of the inner in- 

ferior lobe. 

q. Buccal membrane. 
f. Upper jaw or beak. 

5, Lower jaw or beak. 

/, Lingual ribbon. 

X, The viscero-pericardial 
sac. 

fi.f, Nerve-cbllar. 
oe, Oesophagus. 
cr, Crop. 
gizz. Gizzard. 
int, Intestine. 
an, Anus. 

nept. Aperture of a nephfidial 
sac. 

r. «, Renal glandular masses on 

the walls of the afferent 
branchial veins (see fig. 
II). 

ad),v. Afferent branchial vessel. 
e,b.v, Efierent branchial vessel. 
vt. Ventricle of the heart. 


in Decapoda). and the bilo-ducts open into the caecum. Upon the 
bile-ducts in Dibranchiata are developed yellowish glandular diver- 
tMla; which are known as pancreas/* though neither physio- 
all^nor morpholo^cally is there an v ground for considering 
^ iJIlo- called liver or the so-called pancreas as strictly 
t ^ the glands so denominated in the Vertebrata. in 



Nautilus the equivalents of the pancreatic diverticula of the 
Dibranchs can be traced upon the relatively shorter bile-ducts. 

Posterior salivary glands are not developed in Nautilus, but on 
each side in the wail of the buccal mass is a gland corresponding 
to the anterior salivary gland of the Dibranchiata. No ink -sac is 
present in Nautilus. 

Coelom, Blood-vascular System and Excretory Organs. — Nautilus aUd 
the other Cephalopoda conform to the general Molluscan characters 
in regard to these organs. Whilst the general visceral cavity forms a 
lacunar blood-system or series of narrow spaces, connected with 
the trunks of a well-developed vascular system, that part of the 
original coelom surrounding the heart and known as the Alolluscan 
pericardium is shut ofi from this general blood-lymph system, and 
communicates, directly in Nautilus, in the rest through the renal 
sacs, with the exterior. In the Cephalopoda* this specialized peri- 
cardial cavity is particularly large, and has been recognized as 
distinct from the blood^rrying spaces, even by anatomists who 
have not considered the pericai^ial space of other Mollusca to be 
thus isolated. The enlarged pericardium, which may even take the 
form of a pair of sacs, has been variously named, but is best known 
as the viscero-pericardial sac or chamber. In Nautilus this sac 



Fig. II. — Diagram to show the relations of the four nephridial 
sacs, the viscero-pericardial sac, and the heart and large vessels in 
Nautilus (drawn by A. G. Bourne). 


neph^ neph, on the right side 
point to the two nephridia 
of that side (the two of 
the opposite side are not 
lettered) — each is seen to 
have an independent 
aperture. 

X is the viscero-pericardial sac, 
the dotted line indicating 
its backward extension. 
vise. per. apert, marks an arrow 
introduced into the right 
aperture of the viscero 
pericardial sac. 

r.e, r.e. point to the glandular en- 
larged walls of the afferent 


branchial vessels — tw^o 
small glandular bodies of 
the kind are seen to prt)- 
ject into each nephridial 
sac, whilst a larger body of 
thesamekind depends from 
each of the four branchial 
afferent vessels into the 
viscero-pericardial sac. 
v.c, Vena-cava. 
vent, Ventricle of the heart. 

0, Cephalic aorta (the small 
aodominal aorta not 
drawn), 

a.h.v. Branchial vessel. 
e.v.h. Efferent branchial vessel. 


occupies the whole of the postero-dorsal surface and a part of the 
antero-dorsal (see fig. 10, x), investing the genital and other viscera 
which lie below it, and having the ventricle of the heart suspended 
in it. Certain membranes forming incomplete septa, and a curious 
muscular band — the pallio-cardiac band — traverse the sac. The 
four branchial afferent veins, which in traversing the walls of the four 
renal sacs mve off, as it were, glandular diverticula into those sacs, 
also give off at the same points four much larger glandular masses, 
which hang freely into the viscero-pericardial chamber (fig. ii, r.e). 
In Nautilus the viscero-pericardial sac opens to the exterior 
directly by a pair of apertures, one placed close to the right and one 
close to the lext posterior renal aperture (fig. 5. visc.per). This direct 
opening of the pericardial sac to the exterior is an exception to what 
occurs in all other Mollusca. In all other Molluscs the pericardial 
sac opens into the renal organs, and through them or the one renal 
o^an to the exterior. In Nautilus there is no opening from the 
viscero-pericardial sac into riie renal sacs. Therefore the external 
pore of the viscero-pericardial sac may possibly be regarded as a shift- 
ing of the reno-pericardial orifice from the actual wall of the renal 
sac to a position alongside of its orifice. Parallel cases of such shiftily 
are seen in the var^g position of the orifice of the ink-bag in 
Dibranchiata, and in the orifice of the genital ducts of Mollusca. which 
in some few cases {e.g. Spondylus) open into the renal organs, whilst 
in other cases they open close by the side cri the renal oigaiu on the 
surfa^ie of the body. The visdero-pcricardial sac of the Dibranchs 
is very ikrge also, and extends into the dorsal region. It varies in 
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shape — ^that is to say, in the extensions of its area right and left 
between the various viscera — in didercnt genera, but in the Deca- 
pods is largest. In an extension of this chamber is placed the ovary 
of Sepia^ whilst the ventricle of the heart and the branchial hearts 
and their appendages also lie in it. It is probable that water is 
drawn into this chamber through the renal sacs, since sand and other 
foreign matters are found in it. In all it opens into the pair of renal 
sacs by an orifice on the wall of each, not far from the external 
orifice (fig. 29, y, y% There does not seem any room for doubting that 
each orifice corresponds to the reno-pericardial orifice which we have 
seen in the Gastropoda, and shall find again in the Lamellibranchia. 

The circulatory organs, blood-vessels and blood of Nautilus do 
not differ greatly from those of Gastropoda. The ventricle of the 
heart is a four-cornered body, receiving a dilated branchial efferent 
vessel (auricle) at each corner (fig. 11). It gives off a cephalic aorta 
anteriorly, and a smaller abdominal aorta posteriorly. Tne diagram, 
fig. 12, serves to show how this simple form of heart is related to the 
dorsal vessel of a worm or of an Arthropod, and how by a simple 
flexure of the ventricle (D) and a subsequent suppression of one 
auricle, following on the suppression of one branchia, one may obtain 
the form of heart characteristic of the anisopleurous Gastropoda 
(excepting the Aspidobranchia). The flexed condition of the heart 
is seen in Octopus, and is to some extent approached by Nautilus, 
the median vessels not presenting that perfect parallelism which is 
shown in the figure (B). The most remarkable feature presented 
by the heart of Nautilus is the possession of four instead of two 
auricles, a feature which is simply related to the metamerism of 
the branchiae. By the left side of the heart of Nautilus, attached 



The renal sacs and renal glandular tissue are closely connected 
with the branchial advehont vessels in Nautilus and in the other 
Ceplmlopoda. The arrangement is such as to render the typical 
relations and form of a renal tube difficult to truce. In accordance 
with the metamerism of Nautilus already noticed, there are two 
pairs of renal organs. Each assumes the form of a sac opening by a 
pore to the exterior. As is usual in renal tubes a glandular and a 
non-glandular portion are distinguished in each sac ; these portions, 
however, are not successive parts of a tube, as hapjjens in other cases, 
but they are localized areae of the wall of the sac. The glandular 
renal tissue is, in fact, confined to a tract extending along that part 
of the sac’s wall which immediately invests the great branchial 
afferent vein. The vein in this region gives off directly from its wall 
a complete herbage of little venules, which branch and anastomose 
with one another, and are clothed by the glandular epithelium of the 
renal sac. The secretion is accumulated in the sac and passed by its 
aperture to the exterior. Probably the nitrogenous excretory pro 
duct is very rapidly discharged ; in Nautilus a nink-coloured powder 
is found accumulated in the renal sacs, consisting of calcium phos- 
phate. The presence of this phosphatic calculus by no means proves 
that such was the sole excretion of the renal glandular tissue. In 
Nautilus a glandular growth like that rising from the wall of the 
branchial vessel into its corresponding renal sac, but larger in size, 
depends from each branchial afferent vessel into the viscero-peri- 
cardial sac and forms the pericardial gland - probably identical with 
the “ appendage ’’ of the branchial hearts of Dibranchs. 

The chief difference, other than that of number, between the renal 
organs of the Dibranchs and those of Nautilus, is the absence of the 
accessory growths depending into the viscero-pericardial space just 
mentioned, and, of more importance, the presence in the former of 
a pore leading from the renal sac into the viscero-pcricardial sac 
(y, y* in fig. 29). The external orifices of the renal organs are also 
more prominent in Dibranchs than in Nautilus, being raised on 
p^illae (np in fig. 29 ; r in fig. 25). In Sepia the two renal sacs give 
off each a diverticulum dorsalwards. which unites with its fellow and 
forms a great median renal chamber, lying between the ventral 

i portions of the renal organs and the viscero-pericardial chamber, 
'n Loligo the fusion of the two renal organs to form one sac is still 
more obvious, since the ventral portions are united. In Octopus the 
renal sacs are quite separate. 


Fig. 12. — ^Diagram to show the relations of the heart in the 
Mollusca. (From Gegenbaur.) 

A, Part of the dorsal vascular E, Of a Gastropod. 

trunk and transverse trunks a, Auricle. 

of a worm. [Nautilus, v, Ventricle. 

B, Ventricle and auricles of Arteria-ccphalica=r(aort2^. 

C, Of a Lam elli branch, of Chiton, ai, Arteria abdominalis. The 

or of Loligo. arrows show the direction 

D, Of Octopus. of the blood -current. 

to it by a membrane, and hanging loosely in the viscero-pericardial 
chamber, is the pyriform sac of Owen. This has been shown to be 
the rudimentary left oviduct or sperm-duct, as the case may be 
(E. R. Lankester and A. G. Bourne), the functional right ovi-sac and 
its duct being attached by a membrane to the opposite side of the 
heart. 

The cephalic and abdominal aortac of Nautilus appear, after 
running to the anterior and posterior extremes of the animal re- 
spectively, to open into sinus-like spaces surrounding the viscera, 
muscular masses. &c. These spaces are not large, but confined and 
shallow. Capillaries are stated to occur in the integument. In the 
Dibranchs the arterial system is very much more complete; it 
appears in some cases to end in irregular lacunae or sinuses, in other 
cases in true capillaries which lead on into veins. An investigation 
of these capillaries in the light of modern histological knowled^ is 
much needed. From the sinuses and capillaries the veins take origin, 
collecting into a large median trunk (the vena cava), which in the 
Dibranchs as well as in Nautilus has a ventral (postero-ventral) 
position, and runs parallel to the long axis of the animal. In Nautilus 
this vena cava gives off at the level of the gills four branchial afferent 
veins (fig. ii, v.c.), which pass into the four gills without dilating^ 
In the Dibranchs at a similar position the vena cava gives off a right 
and a left branchial afferent vein, each of which, traversing the wall 
of the corresponding renal sac and receiving additions factors, 
dilates at the base of the corresponding branchial plume, forming 
there a pulsating sac — the branchial heart. Attached to eadh 
branchial heart is a curious ^andular body, which may possibly be 
related to the larger masses (fig. ii, f.e) which depend into the 
viscero-pericardial cavity from the branchial afferent veins of 
Nautilus. From the dilated branchial heart the branchial afferent 
vessel proceeds, running up the adpallial face of the gill-plume. 
From each gill-plume the olood passes by the branchial efferent 
vei^ls to the heart, the two auricles being formed by the dilatation 
of these vessels. 

The blood contains the usual amoeboid corpuscles, and a diffused 
colouring matter — the haemocyanin of Fredericque — ^which has 
been found also in the blood of Helix, and in that of the Arthropods 
Hometrus and Limulus. It is colourless in the oxidised, blue in' the 
deostidised state, and contains copper as a ohemical constituent. 


Gonads and Genital Ducts. — In Nautilus it has been shown by 
£. Ray Lankester and A. G. Bourne that tlie genital ducts of both 
sexes arc paired right and left, the left duct being rudimentary and 
forming the “ pyriform appendage,” described by Sir R. Owen as 
adhering by membranous attachment to the ventricle of the heart, 
and shown by W. Kcferstcin to communicate by a pore with the 
exterior, 'rtie ovary female gonad) or the testis (male gonad) lies 
in Nautilus^ as in the Dibranchs, in a distinct cavity walled off from 
the other viscera, near the centro-dorsal region. This chamber is 
formed by the coelomic or peritoneal wall ; the space enclosed is 
originally part of the coelom, and in Sepia and Loligo is, in the adult, 
part of the viscero-pericardial chamber. In Octopus it is this genital 
chamber which communicates by a right and a left canal with the 
renal sac, and is the only representative of pericardium. The ovary 
or testis is itself a growth from the inner wall of this chamber, which 
it only partly fills. In Nautilus the right genital duct, which is 
functional, is a simple continuation to the pore on the postero-dorsal 
surface of the membranous walls of the capsule in which lies the ovary 
or the testis, as the case may be. The gonad itself appears to repre- 
sent a single median or bilateral organ. 

The ovaiy forms a large projection into the genital coelom, and 
the coelomic epithelium is aeeply invaginated into the mass of the 
gonad, BO as to constitute an ovarian cavity communicating with the 
coelom by a narrow aperture. The ova originate in the epithelium, 
migrate Mow it and then, as they enlarge, jiroject into the ovarian 
cavity, pushing the epithelium before them. Each ovum is sur- 
rounded by a follicular epithelium which is nourished by numerous 
blood-vessels, and which penetrates into the surface of the ovum 
in numerous folds. When mature, the ovum is contained in a mcm 
brane or chorion with a micropyle, and osc^cs by dehiscence of the 
follicle into the genital coelom and duct. In its passage to the ex- 
terior the ovum passes a glandular structure on the wall of the 
genital capsule, which probably secretes the gelatinous substance 
enclosing the eggs. In addition to this internal gland there are 
other accessory glands, which are not related to the genital duct 
or sac but are differentiations of the wall of the pallial cavity, and 
occur on the inner wall of the pallium in Nautilus, on the somatic 
wall in Dibranchiata. In Nautilus they form a continuous mass. 
These produce the external envelopes of the eggs. 

In tne male the testis is a specialixed portion of the wall of the 
genital coelom, and has a structure comparable to that of the ovary. 
The spermatozoa pass through an orifice from the cavity of the testM 
to the genital capsule, and thence to the spermiduct. The speimi- 
duct is provided with a glandular pouch, and opens into a tenninal 
reservoir known as Needham’s sac or the spermatophore sac. The 
function of this pouch is to form the spermatophore, which is an 
elastic tube formed of structureless secretion and invaginated into 
itself. The deeper part contains the spermatozoa, the external part 
Is caUsd the connective, and is usually much contracted and spirally 
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coiled. When the spermatophbre is expelled into the water the 
connective is extended avid evaginated, and the sac containing the 
sperms bursts. In NatUilits the spermatophore when uncoiled is a 
little over 30 mm. in length. These spermat^hores are somewhat 
similar to those formed in certain pulmonate Gastropods. 

Tlie eggs are laid shortly after copulation. In Nautilus they are 
laid separately, each being about 4 cm. long and contained in two 
thick shells, tne outer of which is partly open. 

Nervous System.’^Nautilus, like the other Cephalopoda, exhibits 
a great concentration of the typical Molluscan ganglia, as shown 
in hg. 13. The ganglia take on a band-like form, and are but little 
differentiated from their commissures and 
connectives'-ran arcliaic condition remind- 
ing us of Chiton. The special optic out- 
growth of the cerebral ganglion, the optical 
ganglion (fig. 13. o), is characteristic. The 
cerebral ganglion -pair (a) lying alcove the 
oesophagus is connected with two sub- 
oesophageal gang)ion-pair.s, of band -like 
form. The anterior of these is the pedal 
b,b, and supplies the circumoral lobes and 
tentacles, and the funneb ^ fact which 
proves the pedal origin of these organs. 
The hinder band is the visceral and 
pleural pair fused; from its pleural por- 
tion nerves pass to the mantle, from its 
visceral portion nerves to the branchiae 
and genital ganglion (fig. 13, d), and in 
immediate connexion with the latter is a 
nerve to the osphradium or olfactory 
papilla. A labial commissure arises by a 
double root from the cerebral ganglia and 
gives off a stomatogastric commissure, 
which passes under the pharynx immedi- 
ately behind the radula and bears a buccal 
ganglion on cither side. 

Special Sense-Organs.^ — Nautilus pos- 
sesses a pair of osphradial papillae (fig. 4, 
olf) corresponding in position and inner- 
vation to Spengel’s organ placed at the 
base of the clenidia (branchiae) in all 
classes of Mollusca. This organ has not 
been detected in other Cephalopoda. 
Nautilus possesses other olfactory organs 
in the region of the head. Just below the 
eye is a small triangular process (not seen 
in our figures), having the structure of a 
shortened and highly -modified tentacle 
and sheath. By A. Valenciennes, who is 
followed by W, Keferstein, this is regarded 
as an olfactory organ. The largo nerve 
which runs to this organ originates from 
the point of juncture of the pedal with 
the optic ganglion. The lamelliform organ 
upon the inner inferior tentacular lobe 
of Nautilus is possibly also olfactory in 
function. In Diuranchs behind the eye is 
a pit or open canal supplied by a nerve 
corresponding in origin to the olfactory 
nerve of Nautilus above mentioned. Pos- 
sibly the sense of taste resides in certain 
processes witliin the mouth of Nautilus 
and other Cephalopoda. 

The otocysts of Nautilus were discovered 
by J. D. Macdonald. Each lies at tlie 
side of the head, ventral to the eye, rest- 
ing on the capito- pedal cartilage, and 
supported by the large auditory nerve 
which apparently arises from the pedal 
ganglion out originates in the cerebral. 
It has the form of a small sac. 1 to 2 mm. in diameter, and contains 
whetstone-shaped crystals, such as are known to form the otoliths 
of odier Mollusca. 

The eye of Nautilus is among the most intemsting structures of 
that remarkable onimaL No o&er animal wliich has the same bulk 
and general elaboration of organisation has so simple an eye as that 
of Nautilus, When looked at from the surface no metallic lustre, no 
transp^ent coverings, are presented by ^ It is eim|)ly a alightly 
projecting hemispherical box like a JeotB^-drum^ half an inch in 
diameter, its surface looking like thirib of thami^ integument, 

whilst in the middle of the druxn-membranexi a minute hole (fig. 3. u). 
Sir R. Owen very naturally thought that some membrane had covered 
this hole in life, and bad been ruptured in the specimen studied by 
him. It, however, appears from the researches of V. Hensen iiiat 
the hole is a normal aperture leading into the globe of the eye, which 
is accordingly hUed by sea-water during life. There is no dioptric 
apparatus in NauHlus, and in place of rcfractii^ lens and cornea we 
have actually here an arrangement for forming an image oO' the 
principle orf *‘the pm-hoie camera.** There is no other eye known 
In the whole antmal kingdom which is eo constructed. The wall 



Fig. 13. — Nervous 
system of Nautilus pom- 
pilius (from Gegenbaur, 
after Owen). 

l, f, Ganglion-like en- 

largements on 
nerves passing from 
the pedal ganglion 
to the inner series 
of tentacles. 

Nerves to the ten- 
tacles of the outer 
or annular lobe. 

6, Pedal ganglion-pair, 
a. Cerebral ganglion- 
pair. 

r, Pleuro-visceral gang- 
lionic band ^^sed 
pleural and visceral 
ganglion-pairs), 
d. Genital ganglion 
placed on the course 
of the large visceral 
nerve, just before 
it gives off its bran- 
chial and its osphra- 
dial bGCanches. 

m. Nerves from the 

pleural ganglion to 
the mantle-skirt. 


of the eye-globe is tough, and the cavity is lined solely by the naked 
retina, whiidi is bathed by sea-water on one surface and receives 
the fibres of the optic nerve on tlie other (see fig. 14, A). As in other 
Cephalopods {e.g. fig. 33, Hi, Re, p), the retina consists of two layers 
of cells, sepaxated by a layer of dark pigment. The most interesting 
consideration connected with tliis eye of Nautilus is found when the 
further facts are noted‘~-(i) that the elaborate lens-bearing eyes of 
Dibranchiata pass through a stage of development in which they have 
the same structure as the eye of Nautilus — namely, are open sacs 
(fig. 34) ; and (2) that amongst other Mollusca examples of cephalic 
eyes can be found which in the adult condition are, like the eye of 
Nautiltis and the developing eye of Dibranchs, simple pits of the in- 
tegument, the cells of which are surrounded by pigment and con- 
nected with the filaments of an optic nerve. Such is the structure 
of the eye of the limpet {Patella), and in such a simple eye we obtain 
the clearest demonstration of the fact riiat the retina of the Molluscan 
cephalic eye. like that of the Arthropod cephalic eye and unlike that 
of the vertebrate myelonic eye, is essentially a modified area of the 
general epiderm, and that the sensitiveness of its cells to the action 
of light and their relation to nerve-filaments is only a specialisation 
and intensifying of a property common to the whole epiderm of the 
surface of the body. What, however, strikes us as especially remark- 
able is that the simple form of a pit, which in Patella serves to 
accumulate a secretion which acts as a refractive body, should in 
Nautilus be glorified and raised to tlie dignity of an efficient optical 
apparatus. • In all other Mollusca, starting as we may suppose from 
the follicular or pit-like condition, the ey(‘. has proceeded to acquire 
the form of a closed sac, the cavity of the closed vesicle being then 



14. — Diagrams of .Section.s of the Eyes of Mollusca. 


A, Nautilus (and Patella). 

B, Gastropod (Limax or HeHx). 

C, Dibranchiate Cephalopod 
(Oigopsid). 

Pal, Eyelid (outermo.*it fold). 

Co, Cornea (second fold). 

Tt, Iris (third fold). 

Ini ^ *, *, Different parts of the 

integument. 

I, Deep portion of the lens. 


Outer portion of the lens. 
Co.ep, Ciliary body. 

R, Retina. 

N.op, Optic nerve. 

G.op, Optic ganglion. 

X, Inner layer of the retina. 

N.S., Nervous stratum of the 
retina. (From Balfour, after 
Grenadier.) 


filled partially or completely by a refractive body (lens) secreted by 
its waiJlvS (fig. 14, B). This is the condition attained in most (Gastro- 
poda. It presents a striking contrast to the simple Arthropod eye, 
where, in consequence of the existence of a dense exterior cuticle, the 
eye does not form a vesicle, and the lens Is always part of that cuticle. 

The development of N autil us is still entirely unknown. Dr Arthur 
Willey, during his sojourn in the East Indies, made spcdal efforts 
to obtain fertilized eggs, both by offering rewards to the native 
fishermen and collectors and by keeping the living adults in cap- 
tivity, but without success. 

Phytogeny and Class ifuation, — u\s Nautilus is the only living genus 
of the Tetrabranchiata, our knowledge of all the rest is based upon 
the study of tlieir fossil shells. A vast number of species of shell 
similar in structure to that of Nautilus are known, chiefiy from 
Primary and Secondary formations. These are divided into two 
sub-orders by differences in the form and structure of the initial 
chamber. In the Nautiloidea this chamber has the form of an obtuse 
cone, on the apex of which is a slit-like mark or dcatrix, elongated 
dorso-ventrally and placed opposite to the blind end of the siphunclc, 
whidi indents the front wall of the initial chamber but does not enter 
its cavity. In the Ammonoidea, on the other hand, the initial 
chamber is inffated, and is, spheroidal, oval or pyriform in shape, 
with no cicatrix, and separated from the first airnchamber by a 
constriction. The siphuncle also commences with a dilatation 
which deeply indents the front wall of the initial chamber, called 
the protocoQch, but does not penetrate into its cavity. Munier- 
Chalmas has shown that the cavity of the protooonch is traversed 
by .a tubular cu'gan. the prosiphon," wluoh docs not communicate 
with the true sii^uncle, the place of which it is supposed to take in 
the eafly life of the animal. It is generally hekl, as suggested by 
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Alpheus Hyatt, that the initial chamber of the Nantiloidaa corre- Classipcation of Ttf/rohraftcAio^a.-^-Cephalopocia in which the 

spends not to the protoconch of the Ammonoids. but to the second mantle is entirely enclosed by a multilocular siphiinculated shell, 
chamber of the latter, and that there existed in the young Kautiloids which may or may not be coiled. Only the last compartment of the 
a true initial chamber, a protoconch which was either uncalcified or shell occupied by the body of the animal. Numerous pedal tentades 
deciduous. The shell of the living nautilus does not decide this around the mouth, which are retractile within sheatW Halves of 
question, as its early stages are unknown, and there is a little vacuity the funnel not united. Two pairs of ctenidia, and two pairs of 
in the centre of the spirally coiled shell which may have been origin- renal tubes without reno-pericardial apertures. I^ricardium opens 
ally occupied by the true protoconch. directly to exterior. Cephalic cartilage wholly ventral. Optic 

The septa in the Naiitiloidea are generally concave towards the vesicles with apertures, without crystalline lens, 
aperture of the shell, their curvature therefore directed backwards 

(ng. 1) ; in the Ammonoidea, on the other hand, the convexity is Sub^order i. NatUiloidoa. — Initial chamber not inflated, with 

usually towards the aperture, the curvature therefore directed dorso^vcntral cicatrix at extremity. 

forwards. The lines along which the edges of the septa are united Fam. i. Orthoceratidae. Shell straight or slightly curved, with a 
to the shell are known as “ sutures,'* and these in the Nautiloidea simple aperture, large terminal chamber and cylindrical 

are simply curved or slightly lobed, whereas in the Ammonoidea siphuncle. Orihoceras, Silurian to Trias. Baltoceras, Silurian, 

they are folded in various degrees of complexity; the projections Fani. 2. Actinoceratidae. Shell straight or slightly curved, with 
of the suture towards the mouth of the shell arc called saadles, those wide siphuncle contracted at level of septa. Actinoceras, 

in the opposite direction lobes. The siphuncle in the Nautilus Silurian to Carboniferous. Disrosorus, Silurian. Himmia, 

pierces the centres of the septa, and in fo.ssil Nautiloids it is usually Silurian. Loxocrras, Silurian to Carboniferous, 

central or sub-central. In a few cases it is marginal, and in that Fam. 3. Endoceratidae. Shell straight, with wide marginal 

case may Ixi external, i.e. ventral, or internal, dorsal. In Ammo- siphuncle, necks produced into tubes fitting into one another, 

noids the siphuncle is always marginal, and usually external. Its Efidoceras, Silurian. 

walls in the living Nautilus are strengthened by the deposit of cal- Fam. 4. Gomphoceratidae. Shell globular, straight or arcuate, 
caroous granules, and in some fossil form.s the wall is completely aperture contraCtt'd. Gomphoccras, Silurian. Phragnuueras, 

calcified. But this proper calcified wall is ejuite distinct from cal- Silurian. 

careous tubes surrounding the siphuncle. which are developed from Fam. 5. AscoceraMae. Shell straight, ampulliform, summit 

the septa. In the pearly nautilus eax:h septum is prolonged back- truncate, terminal chamber extending nc’arly whole length of 

wards at the point where it is pierced by the sipliunclc, forming shell ventrally. Ascoceras, Silurian. Glossoceras, Silurian, 

a shelly tube somewhat like the neck of a bottle. In many fossil Fam. 6. Poieriocoratidae. Shell straight or curved, fusiform, 

forms these septal necks are continued from the? septum from which aperture simple, siphuncle contracted at septa. Potetioccras, 

they arise to the next, so that the siphuncle is enclosed in a complete Silurian to Carboniferous. Streptocotas, Silurian, 

secondary calcareous tube. In the majority of Nautiloids the septal Fam. 7. Cyrtoceratidao. Shell slightly curved, aperture simjile, 
necks are directedbackwards, and they fire said to be retrosipbonalc. siphuncle wide, aepte approximated. Cyrtoccras, Devonian, 

In the majority of the Ammonoids the septal necks arc continued Fam. 8. Lituitidae. ^ell coiled in one plane with the terminal 
forwards from th(? septa to which they belong, and such forms are part uncoiled, aperture contracted. IMuites, .Silurian. Ophidio- 

termed ]')rosi|)honate. ccras, Silurian. 

The Teirabranchiata were most abundant in the Palaeozoic and Fam. 9. Tvothoceratidae, Shell helicoidally Coiled, dextral or 

Mesozoic periods. The Nautiloidea are the most ancient, appearing .sinistral, the last whorl generally uncoiled. J'rochoieras, 

first in the Upper Cambrian, the genera being most numerous in the Devonian. Adelphocetas, Devonian. 

Palaeozoic period, and comparatively few surviving into the Second- I'iim. 10. Nautilidae. Shell coiled in one plane, aperture wide 
ary. On the other hand, the Ammonoidea are scarce in Palaeozoic and simple, siphuncle central. Nautilus, recent. 2 'focholitcs, 

formations, being represented in deposits earlier than the Carboni- Silurian. Gyvoceras, Silurian to Carboniferous. Hercoceras, 

ferous only by comparatively simple types, such as Clymenia and Silurian. Ptenoceras, Devonian. Discites, Carboniferous. 

Goniatites, In tl^e Secondary wriod Ammonoids were vci*}' abundant. Fam. n. Baclritidae, Shell straight* conical, siphuncle narrow 
both in genera ajidspecie.sancrin individuals, and with few local excep- and marginal, necks long* infundibuliform, sutures undulating, 

tions none are known to have survived even to the commencemcnl Bactritfls, Silurian and Devonian, 

of the Tertiary. In tlie widest .sense the genus Nautilus has existed 

.since the Ordovician ^Silurian) period, but tin? oldest types arc not Suh-ordir 2. Ammonitoidea* — Initial chamber spheroidal ; 

properly to be placed m tlic same genus as the existing form. Even siphuncle narrow and simple ; septa convex towards aperture; 
with this qualification the genus is very ancient, shells very similar sutun^s complex. 

to those of the living Nautilus being found in the Upper Cretaceous. Tribe 1. Siphuncular necks projecting behind 

It has been maintained by some zoologists that the Ammonoidea the septa as in Nautiloidea* Sutures fonn simple undulations, 
were Dibranchiate, though it would not follow from this that the Occur exclusively in Palaeosoic strata from Devonian upwards, 
shell was, therefore, internal. They are, however, generally classed Fam. i. Goniatitidae, Shell nautiloid, with simple sutures and 
with the Tetrabranchiata, and the absence of all evidence of the ventral siphuncle. GonkuMas, Devonian anil Carboniferous. 

Tiossession of an ink-sac is in favour of this view. There can be Anarcestos, Devonian. 

little doubt that they gave rise to the Dibranchiata. Fani. 2. Clymeniidae, Shell nautiloid, with simjple .suture.s. 

About 2500 fossil species are included in the Nautiloidea, but only siphuncle dorsal, that is, internal. Clymenia, Upper Devon ican. 

a few species of the getius ATau/f/Ms survive. Some of the fossil forms Tribe 2. Prosiphonata. — Siphuncular necks projecti|j||| in front 

are very Urge, the shell reaching a length of 2 metres, or 6 ft. 6 in. of the septa,, Sutures form deeply indented lobes and saddles. 

Of the Ammonoidea more than 5000 species have been described, Fani. i. Afcestidae. GlobuUr and smooth or nearly smooth, 

and some of the coiled forms arc 70 cm., or nearly 2 ft. 6 in. in with reduced umbilicus, terminal chamber very deep, an 

diameter. aptychus present. Popanoceras, Permian. Cyclolohus, Permian, 

Associated with various forms of Ammonoids there have been Arcestes, Trias. Lobiies, Trias, 

found peculiar homy or calcified jilates, sometimes contained within Fam. 2. Tropitidae, Shells globular, but having radiating and 
the body-chamber of the shell, sometimes wholly detached. The tyberculated costae. Thalassocetas, Permian. Tropiies, Trias, 

most typical form of these structures has been named aptychus, Sihirites, Trias. 

It consists of two bilaterally symmetrical halves, of somewhat semi- Fam. 3. Ceratitidae. Shells coiled, with a large umbilicus, ter- 
circular shape, and attached to one another by their straight inner minal chamber short, sutures with simple saddles. Trachyeetas 

margins, like a pair of doors. In some cases the aptychus is thin and Upper Trias. Ceratitfs, T Tins. Dinarttes, Trias, 

homy, but more often it is thick and calcified, in which case the Spme genera with hclicoidal shells are related to these coiled 
principal layer has a peculiar cellular structure. The surface may forms, viz. CocMoceras, Trias ; also scune straight forms, e.g, Phah- 
be smooth or sculptured, and one side is usually marked by con- doeeras, Trios. 

centric lines of growth. Another type is similar, except that the Fhm. 4. PinacoceroHdas, Shell compressed, smooth, terminal 
two halves are united in the mhldle Ime ; bodies of this character are chamber short, sutures very complicate, cppvcx. Pinacoceras, 

called synaptychus ; they Occur in the body-chamber of species of Trias. 

Scaphites, Another form called anaptyckus consists of a thin homy Fam. 5, Phylloceraiidae, Shell coiled, the whorls overlapping 
undivided plate which is concentrically striated. This is associated each other, suturw formed of numerous lobes and saddles, 
with species of Ammonites and Goniatites, Phytlocofos, Jurassic. 

Many theories have been proposed in explanation of these utruc- Fam. 6. LytocaroHdae, Skdl discoid, whorls loosely united or 
tures. According to Sir Richard Owen, the aptychus is an oper- uncoiled, sutures deeply indented, but with only three saddles 

culum developed in a part of the body corrosponding to the hood and lobes. Lytoceras^ Jurassic and Cretaceous, ^acrosco/phites, 

ot^autilus, E. Ray Liankester suggested that the double ^ate was Crctocwtis. Hamites, Cretaceous. Ptychoceras, Cretaceous, 

borne on the surface of the iiidainental gland, with the form and Turrifites, Cretaceous. Baculitas, Cretaceous, 

sculpturing of which in Nautilus it closely agrees. On this view the Fam. 7. Ammonitidae. Shell coiled, with narrow whorls which 

ap^hus would occur only in Images. The most reoent view ia that do not embrace one another, aperture simple, a homy anap- 
thesestruGtum could not have been operculabecaiiseof thou: constant tychus pre^t. Ammonites, Jura.sr>jc. Afietites, Jurassic. 

ix)sition inside the body-chamber^ ajid that thev were not external Aegoceras, Lias. 

a^retions at all, but a calcified internal cartilage situated at the Fam. 8. Harpoceratidae. Shell discoid and flattened, with a 
base of the funnel. enrinated border, aperture provided with lateral projections. 
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a calcareous aptychus, formed of two pieces; Hafpocetas, 
Jurassic. Oppelia^ Joirasstc. Lissoceras, Jurassic and Cre- 
taceous. 

Fam. 9- Amalth§idae, Shell flattened, with a prominent marina 
continued anteriorly into a rostrum. Anialtheus, Iaq.s, Cardio^ 
Jurassic. Schloenbachia, Cretaceous. 

Fam. lo. Stephanoceratidae, Shell not carinated, but with radiat- 
ing costae, which are often bifurcated, aperture often with 
lateral projections which contract it, aptychus formed of two 
piectes. Stephanoceras, Morphoceras, Pensphinctes, Peltoceras, 
Jurassic. Hoplites, Cretaceous. Acanthoceras, Cretaceous, 
Cosmoceras, Jurassic. Various more or less uncoiled forms arc 
related to this family, viz. Scaphites, Criocetas, Cretaceous. 


Order 2. Dibranchiata ( •= Holosiphona, Acetabulifera) 

Characters, — Cephalopods in which the inflected margins of 
the epipodia are fused so as to form a complete tubular siphon 
(fig. 24, i). The circumoral lobes of the forefoot carry suckers 



Fig. 15. — Sepia officinalis, L., half the natural size, as seen when 
dead, .the long prehensile arms being withdrawn from the pouches 
at the side of the head, in which they are carried during life when 
not actually in use. a, Neck; b, lateral fin of the mantle-sac; 
c, the eight shorter arms of the fore-foot ; d, the two long prehensile 
arms ; e, the eyes. 

disposed upon them in rows, not tentacles (see figs. 15, 24). 
There is a single pair of typical ctenidia (fig. 25) acting as gills 
(hence Dibranchiata), and a single pair of renal organs, opening 
by apertures right and left of the median anus (fig. 25, r) and by 
similar internal pores into the pericardial chamber, which conse- 
quently does .not open directly to the surface as in Nautilus, 
Ilie : oviducts are sometimes paired right and left (Octopoda, 
Oigopsida), sometimes that of one side only is developed (Myop- 
sida). The sperm-duct is always single except, according to 
W. Keferstein, in Eledone moschata, 

A plate-like shell is developed in a closed sac formed by the 
mantle except in the Octopoda, which have none, 

and inJHlIilli^g. 17, D) and the extinct Belemnttidae, &c., 
chambered shell resembling that of Nautilus 
wiC^^^HRl^the addition of plate-like and cylindrical acces- 
BorJNW|Phiiiihts (fig. 17, A, C, fig. 19). 

The pair of cephalic eyes are highly-developed vesicles with a 


refractive lens (fig. 33), cornea and lid-folds, — ^the vesicle being 
in the embryo, an open sac like that of Nautilus (fig, 34). Os- 
phradia are not present, but cephalic olfactory organs are recog- 



Fig. 16. — Decapodous Cephalopods ; ono-fourth the natural 
size linear. 


A, Cheiroteuthis Veranyi, d'Orb. (from the Mediterranean). 

B, Thysanotenthis rhombus, Troschel (from Messina). 

C, Loligopsis cyclura, F6r. and d’Orb. (from the Atlantic Ocean). 


nized. One or two pairs of large salivar}’- glands with long ducts are 
present. An ink-sac formed as a diverticulum of the rectum and 
opening near the anus is present in all Dibranchiata (fig. 25, t), 
and has been detected 
even in the fossil Belem- 
nitidae. Branchial 
hearts are developed on 
the two branchial affer- 
ent blood-vessels (fig- 
28, w , w). 

In the Dibranchiata 
the shell shows various 
stages of degeneration, 
culminating in its com- 
plete disappearance in 
Octopus, As in other 
Mollusca, there is a tend- 
ency in Cephalopods for 
the mantle to extend 
over the outside of the fig. 17.- 

shcll from its edges, and . ^ v u /x 

, .V ® j A, Conoteuthis dupxniana, d Orb. (from 

when these secondary Neocomian of France), 

mantle-folds entirely B, shell S^ia orbigniana. Fer, (Medi- 
cover tha shell and meet terranean). 

or fuse together the shell C, SteU of SpirMrostra Betlardii d (^b. 
• ® j j u (from the Miocene of Tunn). The 

Specimen is cut so as to show in 
section the chambered shell and the 
laminated "guard ** deposited upon 
its surface. 

D, Shell of SpirtUa laevis, Gray (New 
Zealand). 



-Internal Shells of Cephalopoda. 


IS surrounded by the 
mantle both externally 
and internally, and is 
said to be internal, 
though it remains always 
a cuticular structure ex- 
ternal to the epidermis, 
by a reduction of the 


This process is generally accompanied 
sheff 


size of the shell in comparison with 
that of the body, so that the relations of the two are gradu- 
ally reversed, the body outgrows its house and instead of the 
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mantle being enclosed by the shell, the shdl is enclosed by I (fig. ai) and Sepiolidae. Lastly, in the Octopoda the shrfl is 

the mantle. The earliest stage of this process is shown in j represented only by small ohitinous rudiments to which the 

the recent Spirula, ! retractor muscles of the head and funnel are attached ; these are 

if ic rwsrViane ) in aa 1.^.1 jk. •_ 



.\fter Chun, from Lmnleettei^* TrtmHu on Zoology, 

Fig. 18. — spirula. 


A, Dorsal aspect. 

B, Ventral aspect. 
a, Arms. 

e. Eyes. 

ft, Fins. 

fu. Funnel. 


pa, Mantle. 

po, Posterior fossa. 

sh, Shell. 

tB, Tentacular arms. 


though it is perhaps 
not impossible that in 
some of the later fossil 
Ammonoids the shell 
was becoming more 
and more internal. 
The shell of Spirula 
(fig. 18) is coiled 
somewhat like that of 
Nautilus, but the coils 
are not in contact, the 
direction of the coil is 
endogastric or ventral 
instead of exogastric, 
and the shell is very 
much smaller than the 
body. Like that of 
Nautilus it is divided 
by septa and traversed 
by a siphuncle. The 
relation of the animal 
to the terminal 
chamber is as in Nau- 
Ulus, but the body 
id, Terminal pallTai extends far beyond 
disk. the aperture, and folds 

of the mantle grow up over the shell 
and cover it everywhere except part 
of the dorsal and ventral surfaces. 

The next modification in the en- 
closed shell is the addition to it 
of secondary deposits of calcareous 
matter, by the mner surface of the 
shell-sac. Successive layers arc de- 
posited on the posterior part of the 
original shell, whether coiled or straight, 
and these layers form a conical mass, 
which may attain great thickness* A 
somewhat coiled shell with such a 
deposit is seen in Spirulirosira (fig. 
17, C) of the Miocene. In the next 
stage of modification secondary secre- 
tion forms a long and broad 
projection of the dorsal lip of 
the aperture; this is well 
developed in the belemnites 
(fig. 19). Thus in these modi- 
fied shells three parts are to 
be distinguished : the original 
septate shell, which has been 
called the phragmacone ; the 
posterior conical deposit, called 
the rostrum or guard ; and the 
anterior somewWt flat projec- 
tion, called the proostracum. 

In the living Dibranchiata 
other than Spirula the phrag- 
macone and rostrum have be- 
come very rudimentary. The 
fig. 19. -.-Diagram of shell of Sepia (fig. 20) consists 
Boieiimitc (afterPhillips). almost entirely of t^ proos- 
r. Homy pen or "pro- tracum, the little ventral 

posteriorly representii* 
which the chambered the phragpacone,axu} thepos- 
phraginaccme (p) m tenor pointed projection, the 


paired in Octopus, unpaired in other cases as in Cirrhoteulkis. 




Fig. 20. Fig. 2 1 . 

Fig. 20. — The calcareous internal shc?U Of Sepia officinalis^ the lo- 
called cuttle -bone, a, 1 lateral ex})anHioii; b, anterior cancellated 
region ; c, laminated rc^on, the laminae, enclosing air. 

Fig. 21, — The homy internal shell or gli^hm or pen of Loligo. 

I 

The early appearance of the sac of thq mantle in wliich 
the shell is enclosed has led to an erroneous identification 
of this sac with the primitive shell -BaC or shell-gland of 
the Molluscan embryo. The first appearance of the shell- 
sac in Dibranchiata is shown in figs. 3S, 36. Its forma- 
tion as an open upgrowth of the centro-^orsal area, and 
the fact that it appears and disappears without closing in 
Argonauta and Octopus, was demonstrated by®. Ray Lankester. 



y,,, » W.»,. puuiicu ““ riG. 2 *.— The Are^t in life. (After I^aie-Du^ier^ Tn^ 

coat«ined: "guard,” mslru^ antenor arms ; posterior arm* ; K, the expanded porfaon <rf them, 

or •■n*tnim5,- once called the sails ; B. thebeak; C, theshell; Bn. thefunnd. 

.oatracum whidi is no longer calcified but lonns a chitinous In (the paper nautilus) the female only possesses 

phnne or gladhit,^ and a similar rudiment ooctMTs in a shell, in which the body -is contained; but this is not 
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homologous with the true shell in other cases ; it is a structure sui 
generis secreted by the expanded arms of the dorsal pair which 
are closely applied to it on either side (fig. 2z)» 

Head, Foot„ ManUe and ManUe-cavity,-^lL we now compare the 
fore-foot of the Dibranchiata with that of Nautilus^ we find in the 
first place a more simple arrangement of its lobes, which are either 
four or five pairs of tapering processes 
(called arms ”), arranged in a series 
around the bucm cone, and a sub- 
stitution of suckers foa: tentacles on 
the surface ' of these lobes (figs. 15 
and 24). The most dorsally placed 
pair of am^, corresponding to the two 
sides of the hood of Naidilus. are in 
reality the most anterior, and are 
termed the first pair. In the Octoi)oda 
there are four pairs of these arms 
(fig. 38), in the Decapoda five pairs, 
of which the fourth is gr^tly elon- 
gated (figs. 15. T 6). In Sepiat Sepiola 
and Hnssia, each of these long arms is 
withdrawn into a pouch beside tlie 
head, and is only ejected for the 
purpose of preheiLSion. In LoUgo they 
are completely retractile, very slightly 





Fig. 23. — Head and circum- 
oral processes of the fore-foot 
of Onychoteuthis (from Owen), 
a. Neck. h, Eyiu 

c. The eight short arms, 

d. Long prehensile anas, the 

clavatc extremities of 
which are provided 
suckers at e, and with 
double row of be- 

yond at/. Thc^tmpoi;ary 
conjunction of the ahns 
by means of the suckers 
enabl^. iMd to act in 
codKbination* ;; 


Fig. 24. — ^Male of Ocy- 
tho% oaSenulata, Steenstrup 
(Octopus catena, Ver.), 
showing the hectocotylized 
arm. (From Gegenbaur.) 

<■, f*. #*, The first, second, 
, third and fourth anus 
or processes of the fore- 
foot. 

A, The third arm of the 
right side hectocoty- 
lieed. 

X, The apical sac of the 
hectocotylized arm. 
y. The filament which 
issues from the iejc 
when development is 
complete. 
i. The siphon. 


so in f$ie majority of the Oigopsida, and in Rhynchottdihis they 
are united to form a beak- like app^dage. A gradual reduction 
of the tentacular arms’ be seud m the peeapoda, leading 
to their total abs^^ in ^H|^poda; thus in Leachia, Chaunoteuthis 
and others thos da^ ihs reduced to mere stumps. In some 
Cheifoteutkidae Credichiidae the ordinary or sessile arms, 

especially the dorsal pairs, are reduced. In the Octopoda they 
are not unfrequently connected by a web, and form an efficient 
swimm^-bell. e.g. in Cirrhoteuihidae and Amphitretidae. The 
auckers-arc placed on the adoral surface of the arms, and may he in 
one, two or four rows, and very numerous. In place of suckers in 
sbme genera, e,g. Vetanya, we find on certain arms or parts of the 


arms homy hooks ; in other cases a hook rises from centre of 
each sucker. The hooks on the long arms of OnychidetUKisnie drawn 
in fig. 23. In various i^ecies of Cheifoteuthis the suckem on the 
tent^ular arms are very feeble, but the bottom of the cup is covered 
by a number of anastomosed epithelial filaments which are used as 
a fishiag^nct. The fore-foot, with its apparatus of suckers and 
hooks, is in the Dibranchiata essentially a prehensile apparatus, 
though the whole scries of arms in the Octopoda serve as swimming 
organs, and in many {e,g. the common octopus or poulp) the sucker- 
bearing surface is used as a crawling organ. 

In males of the Dibranchiata one of the arms is more or less 



Fig. 25.— rView of the postero-ventral surface of a mule Sepia, 
obtained by cutting longitudinally the firm mantle-skirt and drawing 
the divided halves apart. This figure is strictly compamble with 
fig. 4. (From Gegonraur.) 

C, The head. apparatus*' characteristic 

J, The mid-foot or siphon, of Decapoda. riot found in 

which has been cut open Octopooa. 

so as to display the valve i. g, The azygos genital papilla 
i?. The glandular tissue of the and aperture. 

left n^hridium or renal- 'i, Valve Of the siphdn (possibly 
sac, which has been cut . the rudimentary hind-foot), 

open (see fig. 29). m, Muscular band connected 

P,P, Tlie lateral fins of the with the lore-foot and 

mantle-skirt. mid-foot (siphon) and 

Br, The single pair of branchiae identical wim the muscular 

(ctenidia). ■ mass h in fig. 3. 

a. The anus — immediately r. Renal papiBae, carrying the 
below it is the opening of apertures of “Uie nephridia. 

the ink-bag. v.br, Branchial efierent blood- 

c. Cartilaginous socket in the vessel. 

siphon to receive c', the vM', Bulbous enlargements of 
cartilaginous knob of the the branchial Mood-vcsscls 

mantle-skirt-r-the two con- (see figs. 28, 29). 

stituting the ** pallial hinge t, Ink-bag. 

modified in connexion with the reproductive function, and is called 
the " hectocotylized Arin.”^ This name is derived from the condition 
assumed by the arm in those cases in which its modification is 
carried out to the greatest extent. These cases are those of the 
Octopods ^ argv and Ocythoe catenulata .ffig. 24). In the 

males of these the third arin (on the left side in A rgonauta, on the 
right side in Ocythoe) is foimd before the breeding season to be repre- 
sented by a globular sac of in^ument. This sac bursts, and from 
it issues au arm huger than its neighbours, having a small sac at 
its extremity in Ocyvioi (fig. 24, x), from which subsequently a long 
filament issues. &fore copulation the male charges tiiis arm with 
the spermatophores or packets of spermatozoa removed from its 
generative ormoe beneath the mantle-skirt, and during coitus the 
arm becomes detached and is left adhering to the female by means 
of its suckers. A new arm is formed at the cicatrix before the next 
breeding ^son. The female, being much larger than the male, 
swims away with the detached arm lodged beneath her mantle-skiit. 
There, m a way which is not understood, the fertilization of the eggs 
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is effected. Specimena of the female Ocythoi with the detadied arm 
adherent were examined by Cuvier, who mistook the arm for a para- 
sitic worm and gave to it the name Hectocotylus, Accordingly, the 
correspondingly modified arms of other Cephalopoda are said to be 
hectocotyliz^. J. J. S. Steenstrup has determined the hectocoty- 
lized condition of one or other of the arms in a number of male 
Dibranchs as follows: — in all, excepting Argonauta and Ocythoe 
and Tremoctopus, the modification of the arm is slight, consisting 
in a small enlargement of part or the whole of the arm, and the 
obliteration of some of its suckers ; in Octopus and Eledone the third 
right arm is hectocotylized ,* in Rossia and Sepiola the fourth left 
arm is hectocotylized along its whole length, and the fourth right 
arm also in the middle only ; in Sepia the fourth left arm is modified 
at its base only ; in Sepioteuthis, the same at its apex ; in Loligo, the 
same also at its apex ; in Loliolus, the same along its whole length ; 
in Ommatostrephes, Onychoteuthis and Loligopsis no hectocotylized 
arm has hitherto been observed. Thus, speaking generally, it is 
one or both of the fourth pair of short arms which are modified in the 
Decapoda, of the third pair in the Octopoda. In the pallial cavity 
arc situated one pair of gills in the Dibranchiata (fig. 25), attached 



Fig. 26. — Diagram representing a vertical approximately median 
antcro-posterior section of Sepia officinalis (from a drawing by A. G. 
Bourne). The lettering corresponds with that of fig. 10, with wliich 
this drawing is intended to be compared. 


a, Shell (here enclosed by a 

growth of the mantle). 

b, The nuchal plate (here a 

cartilage). 

r, (The reference line should be 
continued through the black 
area representing the .shell 
to the outline below it), the 
integument covering the vis- 
ceral hump. 

d, The reflected portion of the 

mantle - skirt forming the 
sac which encloses the 
shell. 

e, The inferior margin of the 

mantle-skirt (mouth of the 
pallial chamber). 

/, The pallial chamber, 
g. The vertically cut median 
Dortion of the siphon. 
i, l^he valve of the siphon. 

m. The two upper lobes of the 

fore-foot. [the same. 

n, The long prehensile arms of 


0, The fifth or lowermost lobe 

of the fore-foot. [foot. 

p, The tliird lobe of the fore- 

q, The buccal membrane. 

V, The upper beak or jaw. 

s, The lower beak or jaw. 

t, The lingual ribbon. 

X, The viscero-pericardial sac. 

n.c, The nerve-collar. 

cr, The crop. 

gizZt The gizzard. 

an, The anus. 

c,t, The left ctenidium or gill- 
plume. 

vent, Ventricle of the heart. 
a,h.v, Afferent branchial vessel. 
e.b.v, Efferent branchial vessel. 
re, Renal glandular mass, 
n.n.a, Left nephridial aperture. 
visc.per.apert, Viscero-pericardial 
aperture (sec fig. 29). 
br,h. Branchial heart. 
app. Appendage of the same. 

1. s, Ink-bag. 


dorsally along the whole of their afferent borders. On each side of 
the branchia is a series of lamellae, least in number in the Octopoda. 
Each lamella is transversely folded, and the folds are in turn folded, 
so that the respiratory surface is increased. On the somatic wall 
of the p alli al cavity, between and ventral to the gills, are the follow- 
ing apertures : the anus and opening of the ink-sac, close together in 
the median line ; a pair of apertures of the renal sacs, on cither side 
of the median line ; external to the renal orifice, on the left side, 
the genital aperture in Cirrhoteuthidae and Myopsida. , In other 
Octopoda, and in nearly all the Oigopsida among the Decapoda, the 
genital ducts are paired in the female, but only the left i.s developed 
in the male. The funnel forms a complete tube in the Dibranchiata, 
and in the majority of the Decapoda. as in Nautilus, it is provided 
with an internal valve projecting from its somatic surface, which 
allows water to pass outwu^ but prevents it passing inwards. The 
mantle performs rhythmical respiratory movements of expansion and 
contsaction. the water entering between funnel and mantle add 
passing out through the funnel. In Decapoda the edge of the mantle 
bears internally on each side a eartilaginoos projection which fits 
into a corresponding depression on the external surface of the 
funnel ; this is called the resisting s^paratils,*' and serves to make 
the union of mantle and funnel firmer durhig expiration. More 
powerful expiratory movements are used for sudden retrograde 
locomotion through the water. 


Luminous Organs. — In certain Oigopsida living in deep water, 
s.r. HisHoUuthis, Calliteuthis, Histiopsis, PUrygioteuthis, the surface 
of the skin bears photogenous organs directed towards the oral 
extremity. Anatomically these consist of a deeper photogenous 
layer and a more superficial refracting layer. In some cases, e.g. 
Pter^gioteuthii, they occur even within the mantle-cavity. 

Pins. — In the majority of the Decapoda and in the Cirrhoteuthidae, 
the mantle is produced into lateral symmetrical expansions which 
have the funenon of fins. They originate at the aboral extremity 
where they remain in Spirula (fig. 18). In most other Oigopsida they 
are terminal, but more dorsal than ventral, e.g. Loligopsts (fig. 16). 
and there may be two on each side, as in Grimalditeutnis. In other 
cases they extend laterally along a greater length of the body, as in 
Sepia (fig. 15). In Ctenopieryx they have a superficial resemblance 
to the fins of fishes, consisting of a thin membrane supported by a 
scries of muscular rods. 

Chromatophores.-^Tliess are characteristic of the Diliranchiata, 
apparently absent in Nautilus. They are originally single cells of 
ectodermic origin which sink below the epidermis and become con- 
nected with radiating muscular fibres. The cells are single but 
multinuclear. Different cells contain pigments of different colours, 
yellow, brown, red or blue. Each cell in life is inconstant tremulous 
movement ; under the influence of nervous 
excitement the cells are suddenly expanded 
or contracted, producing blushes of colour 
and pallor. By reflex action of which the 
afferent stimulus acts upon the eyes as in 
fishes, the chromatophores assume a con- 
dition which approximates the colour of 
the animal to that of surrounding objects. 

In the Decapoda there are also reflecting 
elements which produce iridescent hues. 

Aquiferous Cavities. — In addition to the 
])Ocket8 into which the tentacular arms of 
Decapoda are retracted, there arc in several 
Dibranchiata cavities in the integument 
which open to the exterior by spc^cial pores 
but have no communication with the vas- 
cular system or other internal cavities of 
the hotly. In Ocytho'i there are such pores 
on the back of the head and at the base of 
the funnel ; buccal pouches on the ventral 
side of the mouth, internal to the arms, 
occur in .some genera, one in Loligo, two in 
Sepia. In some species of Sepia there are 
pouches in the mantle. 

Alimentary Tube. — The princmal differ- 
ences from Nautilus are the following : — 
the mandibles are similar in shape, but are 
chitinous, not calcified. In the radula there 
are three teeth on each side of the median 
tooth in each row, except in Gonatus, in 
which there are only two lateral teeth, and 
the Cirrhoteuthidae, in which the radula has 
entirely disappeared. In front of the radula 
is the so-called tongue, a fleshy projection 
corresponding to the sub-radular organ of 
other Mollusca. 

In most of the Dibranchiata there are two 
pairs of salivary glands. In the Decapoda 
the ducts of the posterior pair unite into a 
median duct which opens on the surface of 
the sub-radular organ. The anterior pair 
is but slightly developed except in the 
Oigopsida. In the Octopoda there are also 
two pairs, but the posterior pair, except 
in Cxrrhoteuthis where they are absent, 
are large and displaced backwards, being 
situated near the oesophageal proventriculus. Connectcjd with the 
intestine immediately beyond the pylorus is a thin-walled caecum, 
spherical in Rossia and Leachia, elongated in Loligo, but usually 
coiled into a spiral (fig. 27). The hepatic ducts open into the 
caecum. The Uver is developed as a paired gland, more or less 
fused into one in the adult, but the ducts are always paired. The 
ducts are covered by a number of glandular follicles forming what 
is called the pancreas. 

The ink-sac, absent in Nautilus, is a rectal caecum developed from 
its dorsal wall. It is present in all Dibranchiata except Octopus 
arcticus, O. piscatorum snd. Cirrhoteuthis. It consists of a deeper part 
or gland proper and a reservoir. It extends to tlie posterior ex- 
tremity or the body in Sepia, but in Octopoda is usually embedded 
in the surface of the liver. The pigment of the secretion is melanin, 
and its function Is to produce a dense opacity in the water, which 
conceals the animal. 

Vascular System (fig. 28).— The ventricle lies in the pericardial 
cavity, except in Octopoda where this cavity much reduced. The 
auricles, one pair, are contractile expansions of the efferent branchial 
vessels. The heart gives off an anteriox or cephalic arid a posterior 
or abdoitiinal aorta. The vascular system is almost perfect, arteries 
and veins being united by capillaries. The principal vein is a vena 



Fig. 27. — Aliment- 
ary canal of Loligo 
sagittata (from Gegen- 
baur). The buccal 
mass is omitted. 
oe, Oesophagus. 

V, The stomach 
opened longitudi- 
nally. 

X, I^r o b e passed 
through the py- 
lorus. 

c. Commencement of 
the caecum. 
e, Its spiral portion. 
i. Intestine. 

a. Ink-bag. 

b, Its opening into 

the rectum. 
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cava passing backwards veatiallp from the cephalic region and 
dividing into two afiensot branchial veins, each of which receives a 



Fio. 28. — Circulatory and excretory organs of Sepia (from Gegen- 
baur, after John Hunter). 


hr. Branchiae fetenklia). 
c, Ventricle of the heart. 
a. Anterior artery (aorta). 
a\ Posterior artery. 

V, The right and left auricles 
(enlargements of the efferent 
branchial veins). 
v\ Efoent branchial vein on 
tile free face of the gill- 
plume. 

t*.c, vena cava. 


vi, VO*, Afferent branchial vessels 
(branches of the vena cava, 
see hg. 20). 

vtf, Abdominal veins. [ages. 
X, Branchial hearts and append- 
rtf, tf. Glandular substance of the 
nepliridia developed on the 
wall of the great veins on 
their way to the gills. The 
arrows indicate the direc- 
tion of the blood-current. 


pallial and an abdominal vein. Each of these afferent branchial 
vessels is enclosed in the cavity of a renal organ and is covered ex- 
ternally by the glandular tissue which forms the excretory pari of 
the '^ kidney (fig. 29). Each afferent vessel is expanded into a 



Fig. 29. — Diagram of the Uephridial sacs, and the veins which run 
through them, in Sepia officinalis (after Vigelins). The nephridial 
sacs are supposed to have their upper walls removed. 


v.tf, Vena cava, [of the same, 
r.d.ti.tf. Eight descending branch 
r.s.v.c, Left descending branch 
of the same. 

v.b.a. Vein from the ink-bag. 
v.m, Mesenteric vein. 
v,g. Genital vein. 
v.a.d, l^ght abdominal vein, ’" 
v.a.s, Left abdominal vein. 
v,pj, Eight pallial vein, 
v.p.tf, Lnt pallial vein. 
cA Branchial heart. 

X, Appendage of the same. 
c»v. Capsule of the branchial 
heart. 


np, External aperture of tlie 
right nephndia^jfttp. 
y. Eeno-pencardiat trace plac- 

ing the left renal sac or 
nephridium in communi- 
cation with the viacero- 
pericardial sac, the course 
of which below the nephri- 
dial sac is indicated by 
dotted lines. 

y^ The similar orifice of the 
right side. 

a.r. Glandular renal outgrowths. 
w.k, Viscero- pericardial sac 
(dotted outline). 


contractile branchial heart, which is provided with a glandular 
appendage. The latter corresponds to the glandular masses which 
are attached to the afieront branchial veins in Nautilus, and to the 
pericardial glands of other Molluscs. 

Coelom, — The coelom forms a large sac with a constriction between 



Fig. 30. Fig. 31. 

Figs. 30, 31. — Nerve-centres of Octopus. Figure 30 gives a view 
from the dorsal aspect, figure 31 one from the ventral aspect. 
hue, The buccal mass. oes. Oesophagus. 

ped, Pedal ganglion. /, Foramen in the nerve-mass 

opt, Optic ganglion. formed by pedal, pleural 

cer, Cerebral ganglion. and visceral ganglion-pairs, 

pl. Pleural ganglion. traversed by a blood-vessel. 

vise. Visceral ganglion. 

the anterior or pericardial division and the posterior or genital 
division, and* it is produced into lateral diverticula which contain 
the branchial hearts ; but in the Octopoda the pericardial divi- 
sion is suppressed and the genital division communicates by 
long ducts with sacs containing the appendages of the branchial 
hearts. The renal sacs com- 
municate with the pericardium 
by pores near the external 
renal apertures; in the Octo- 
poda the reno-pericardial open- 
jng.s are in the capsules of the 
branchial hearts. The genital 
ducts pass from the genital 
coelom to the t^xterior. They 
are paired in female Oigopsida 
and Octopoda except Cirrho- 
teuthidae, but only the left 
persists in the males of all 
Dibranchiata, and in the 
female Myopsida. 

In the oviduct is a glandular 
enlarjjcment, and in addition 
to this the females arc pro- 
vided with the so-called nida- 
mcntal glands which arc de- 
veloped on the somatic wall of 
the pallial cavity, one on each 
side of the rectum, except in 
certain Oigopsida {Enop/oteu- 
this, Cranchia, Leachia) and in 
the Octopoda, in which these 
organs are absent. The latter 
fact is related to the habit of 
the majority of the Octopoda 
of guarding or ** incubating " 
tliclr eggs, which have little 
protective covering. In the 
other cases the eggs are sur- 
rounded by a tough gelatinous 
elastic material secreted by the 
nidamental glands. 

The vas deferens is at first 
narrow and , convoluted, then 
dilates into a vcsicula semin- 
alis at the end of which is a 

glandular diverticulum called « ..w«. 

the prostate. By the vesicula gang. tight 



Fig. 32. — Lateral view of the 
nervous centres and nerves of the 
right side of Octopus vulgaris (from 
a drawing by A. G. Bourne). 
bg, Buccal ganglion. 
cer. Cerebral ganglion. 
ped, Pedal ganglion. 
pl, Pleural , and vise. , visceral region 
of thepleuro- visceral gangUon. 


and the prostate the spenna^ 
tophores are formed. These 
have a structure similar to 
those of Nautilus, and in the 
Octopoda may be as much as 
50 mm. in length. Beyond the 
prostate the duct opens into a 
large terminal reservoir vrhich has been called Needham’s sac, and 
in which the spennatophores are stored. 

fdMrvous System and Sense^rgans. — The figures (30. 31, 32) repre- 
senting the nerve-centres of Octopus serve to exhibit the T* 


of the mantle connected by i 
nerve to the pleura] portion. 
n.visc. The right visceral nerve. 
n.olft Its (probably) olfactory 
branches. 

nAr, Its branchial branches. 
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Of these parts in Dibranchiata. The ganglia are more distinctly 
swollen than in Nautilus, In Octopus an infra-baecal ganglion-pair 
are present, corresponding to the buccal ganglion-pair of Gastropoda, 
in becapoda a supra-baccal ganglion-pair cjonnected with these 
are also developed. Instead of the numerous radiating pallial nerves 
of Nautilus, we have in the Dibranchiata on each side (right and left) 
a large plemral nerve passing from the pleural portion of the pleuro- 
visceral ganglion to the mantle, where it enlarges to form the stellate 
ganglion. From each stellate ganglion nerves radiate to supply the 
powerful muscles of the mantle-skirt. The two stellate ganglia are 
connected, except in Sspiola, by a transverse supra-oesophageal 
commissure, which represents the pallial cords united by a com- 
missure above the intestine in Amphineura. The nerves from the 
visceral portion of the jileuro- visceral ganglion have the same course 
as in Nautilus, but no osphradial papilla is present. An enteric nervous 
system is richly developed in the Dibranchiata, connected with the 
somatic nervous centres through the buccal ganglia, as in the Arthro- 
poda through the stomato-gastric ganglia, and anastomozing with 
deep branches of the viscer^ nerves of the viscero-pleuml ganglion- 
pair. It has been especially described by A. Hancock in Ontmato- 
strephss. Upon the stomach it forms a single large and readily 
detected gastric ganglion. 

In the Dibranchiate division of the Cephalopoda the greatest 
elaboration of the dioptric apparatus of the eye is attained, so that 



Fig. 33. — Horizontal section of the eye of Sepia (Myopsid). 

(From Gegenbaur, after Hensen.) 

KK, Cephalic cartilages (see £g. 8). 0, Optic nerve. 

C, Cornea (closed). go, Optic ganglion. 

L, Lens. ci. fciliary body. % and k', Capsular cartilage. 

IH, Internal layer of the retina. tk, Cartilage of the iris. 

Pe, External layer of the retina. w, White body. 

p. Pigment between these. ae, Argentine integument. 

we have in this class the extremes of the two lines of development 
of the Molluscan eye, those two lines being the punctigerous and the 
lentigerous. The structure of the Dibranchiate 's eye is shown in 
section in fig. 14, C, and in fig. 33, and its development in figs. 34 and 
37. The open sac which forms the retina of the young Dibranchiate 
closes up, and constitutes the posterior chamber of the eye, or 
primitive optic vesicle (fig. 37, A, poc). The lens forms as a structure- 
less growth, secreted by both the internal and extenral surfaces of 
the front wall of the optic vesicle (fig. 37, B, /). The integument 
around the primitive optic vesicle which has sunk below the surface 
now rises up and forms firstly nearest the axis of the eye the hidran 
folds {if in B, fig. 37 ; ik in fig. 33 ; It in fig. 14), and then secondly 
an outer circular fold grows up lUce a wall and completely closes over 
the iridian folds and the axis of the primitive vesicle (fig. 33, C). 
l^is covering is transparent, and is the cornea. In the oceanic 
Decapoda the cornea does not completely close, but leaves a central 
aperture traversed by the optic axis. These forms are termed 
Oigopsidae by C. d'Qrbdgny, whilst the Decapoda with closed cornea 
are termed Myopsidae. In the Ootopoda the cornea is closed, and 
theiroes yet another fold thrown over the eye. The skin surraonding 
the cansea presents a free circular margin, and can be drawn over 
fhe mfaoe of the cornea by a aphinoter muscle. It thus acts as an 
adjostabis dnphragm, exactly similar in iiiovnvent to the iris of 
Vertefafi±es. Sepia and aUsed Decapods have a horizontal lower 
eyelid, that is to ahy, only one-halt of the sphhictcr'^Hke lokt of 
iategnment is mov^le. The atato c yst s ase sHoated ventrally 
betwasn the pedal and visoetml ganglia, and aie entisely enelostd 




in the cranial carUlage. The cavity of each is continued into a small 
blind process which is the remnant of the embryonic connexion of 
the vesicle with the external surface. The scnsor\^ epithelium is at 
the anterior end of 

the vesicle forming a A 

macula acustica. and 
in the cavity is a 
single otolith, partly 

calcareous and partly ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ — f 

organic except in 

Eledone, in which it B 

is entirely organic. 

The nerve arises 

from the cerebral y 

ganglion on each 

side and passes ' 

through the pedal Fig. 34. — Diagrams of sections showing the 
ganglion. early stage of development of the eve of 




through the pedal Fig. 34. — Diagrams of sections showing the 
ganglion. early stage of development of the eye of 

There is no bran- Loligo when it is. like the permanent eye of 
chial psph radium Nautilus and of Patella, an open sac. (From 
in the Dil)ranchiata Lankoster.) 

corresponding to ^ First appearance of the eye as a ring- 
that o{ 3 Va«<./«s. but Hke upgrowth. 

the olfactory organ 3^ Ingrowth of the ring-like wall so as to 
or rhinophore near form a sac, the jirimitive optic vesicle of 
the eye is present. ^ 

In Sepia and the 

majority of the Dibranchiata it is a simple j)it, in some of tlie 
Oigopsida it is a projection which may be stalked. 

Reproduction and Development . — The modification of om* or a 
pair of the arms in the male for purposes of cimulation has already 
been described. In many genera the sexes diner from one anotlier 
in other characters also. As a rule the males are more slender or 
smaller than the females. The maxitnum degree of sexual dimor- 
phism occurs in Argonauta among the Octopods ; in this genus 
the female may be fifteen times as large as the male, and the peculiar 
modification of the dorsal arms for the secretion of the shell occurs 
in the female only, no shell being formed in the male. In most 
cases the females arc much more numerous than the males, but the 
oj)po.site relation appears to exist in those Octopoda in which the 
hectocotylus is autotomous, for as many as four hectocotyli have been 
found in the pallial cavity of a single female. When the hecto- 
cotylus is not detached it is usually inserted into the pallial cavity 
of the female so as to deposit the spermatcmhorcs in or near the 
aperture of the oviduct, but in Septa and Loligo they are merely 


deposited on the ventral lobes ot the buceax membrane. 

The eggs are laid shortly after copulation. In the Octopoda and 
in Sepia, Sepiola and Rossia, each egg has a separate envelope con- 
tinued into a long stalk by which it is attached with several others 


in a cluster. In Argonauta the eggs are carried by the female in the 
cavity of the shell. In Loligo the eggs are very numerous, and are 
enclok^d in cylindrical transparent gelatinous strings united at one 
end into a cluster. 

The CephaJojioda appear to be the only Invertebrates in wdiich 
the egg is mesohlastic and telolecithal like that of Vertebrata. Tliis 
is the result of the large quantity of the yolk, and the j)Osition the 
latter assumes in relation to the blastoderm. In all other Mollusca 
the .segmentation is complete though in some cases very unequal. 
In the egg of Loligo, which has been chiefly studied (fig. 35). the 
protoplasmic pole is at the narrower end of the egg, and s(’ghientation 
is restricte 4 to this end, forming a layer of ectod(‘rm cells. From 
one part of the periphery of the ectoderm proliferation of cells takes 
place and gives rise to a layer of scattered nuclei over the whole 
surface of the yolk. The region of proliferation marks the anal side 
of the ectoderm, and the layer of nuclei forms the peri vitelline 
membrane. This process must be regarded as equivalent to iJie 
first stage of invag^ination, the yolk bt:ing surrounded by hypoblast 
cells or their nuclei. Later on the same anal edge of the ectoderm 
forms another cellular layer, the endoderm proper, which forms a 
continuous sheet below the ectoderm. 

The mesoderm also originates at the anal side of the ectoderm and 
extends in two bands right and Icli between ectoderm and endoderm. 
Alter the mesoderm is thus established, a little vesicle lying upon 
and open to the yolk is formed from the endoderm, and this vesicle 
ultimately gives rise to the stomach, the two lobes of the liver and 
the intestine. The buccal mass and oesophagus arise from a stomo- 
daeal invagination, and the anus is formed later from a .short procto- 


daeal invagination. 

The external changes of form are as follows Tlic mantle is the 
middle of the embryonic area, and in its centre is the shell-gland, 
which, however, behaves In a different way from that seen in other 
Mcrfluscs. Its borders grpw inwards and approach each other to form 
the shell-sac. E. Ray Lankester showed that in A rgonauta and other 
Octopods the shell-sac disappears before It is cJosea up, but in other 
forms except Spirula it closes completely and the shell develops 
within it. ^e lateral and posterior borders of the embtyo form the 
foot, and these borders grow out into ten or eight lobes which become 
the arms, and which at first, as seen in fig. 35 (2)» entirely pori:orior 
to the month. Development actually shows the anterior arms 
grsduaHy growing round the mouth and uniting in front Of it. 
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Fig. 35. — Development of Loligo, 

X. View of the cleavage of the 9. View of the posterior face of an 
egg during the first formation embryo of the same age as (8), 
of embryonic cells. Letters in (3) to (9I : — a, latcrai 

2. Lateral view of the egg at a fins of the mantle ; b, mantle- 

little later stag^ a, Limit skirt ; c, supra-ocular in- 
to which the layer of cleav- vagination to form the 

age-cells has spread over the " white body " ; d, the eye • 

egg I of the egg e, the mouth ; p, *. t^ 

(shaded) uncovered by five paired processes of 

cleavage-c|& ; ap, the auto- fore - foot ; g, rhythmicafty 

plasts ; cleavage - pole contractile area of the y<^- 

where fifSti^lls were formed. sac, which is itself a J^ernia- 

3. I^tcr st^^^.the limit a now like protrusion of thempdlian 

extend^^jb as to leave but portion of the fore-foot ; 

little ^f%e egg-surface {b) n, dotted line showing inter- 

unenHM. The eyes (^. nal area occupied by yolk 

mouplir and mantle-sac (w) f food-material of the egg) ; 

hav4 jS^ared. k, first rudiment of the epi- 

4. Latei^.jSMC> anterior surface, podia (paired ridges which 

thoTlfmbryo is becoming unite to form the siphon or 

nipn^ off’ from the yolk- funnel) ; /, sac of the radula 

or lingual ribbon ; m, 

5. Vie^ of an embryo similar to stomach ; n, rudiments of 

(3j‘ from the cleavage-pole the gills '(paired ctenidia) ; 

ori(eentro-dorsal area. 0, the otocysts — a pair of 

6. Latir sts^e, posterior surface. invaginations of the surface 

7. Secl^n in a median dorsp- of the epipodia ; />, the optic 

v^tral and antero-poJ^teribr ganglion; g, the distal por- 

plne of an embryo of the tion of the ridges which form 

satne age as (4). the siphon, k l^ing the basal 

8 . View of the anterior face of portion of the same struct- 

8 n older embryo. ure; the vesicle-like 


rudiment of the intestine dorsal area; w in (3), the 

formed independently of the mantle-skirt commencing to 

parts connected with the be raised up around the area 

mouth. 5, k, m, and without of the shell-sac. In (7) mes 

invagination ; s, rudiment points to the middle cell- 

of the salivary glands ; t in layer of the embryo, ep to 

(7), the shell -sac at an earlier the outer layer, and h to the 

stage open (see fig. 36), now deep layer of fusiform cells 

closed up ; u, the open shell- which separates everywhere 

sac formed by an uprising the embryo from the yolk or 

ring-like growth of the centro- food-material lying within it. 

Between the mantle and the foot are two ridges which form the 
funnel, and their position shows them to be the epipodia. The 
otocysts and eyes are formed as invaginations of ectoderm, the 
former behind the eyes, at the sides of the funnel. All the nerve- 
centres, cerebral, visceral, pedal and optic, are formed as prolifera- 
tions of the ectoderm. At the sides of the optic ganglia a pair of 
ectodermic invaginations are formed, which in the adult become the 
white bodies of the eyes, surrounding the optic ganglion. These are 
vestiges of lateral cerebral lobes which degenerate in the course of 
development. 

The coelomic cavity appears as a symmetrical pair of spaces in 
the mesoderm, right and left of the intestine, and from it grow out 
the genital ducts and the renal organs. The gonad develops from 
the wall of the coelom. 

Phylogeny and Classification. — The order is divided into two sub- 
orders, Decapoda and Octopoda, by the presence or absence of the 
tentacular arms. The Decapoda are more adapted for swimming 
than the Octopoda, the body being usually provided with fins. In 
the former also there is generally an internal shell of considerable 
size, often calcified, while in the Octopoda only the merest vestiges 
of a shell remain. There can be no doubt that the Octopoda were 
derived from the Decapoda, although from the absence of skeletal 
structures fossil re- 
mains of Octopods 
arc almost entirely 
unknown. Pglae- 
octopus, however, 
occurs in the Cre- 
taceous, while shells 
of A rgonauta do not 
appear before the 
Pliocene. The De- 
capoda are abund- 
antly represented in 
the Secondary for- 
mations by the Fig. 36. — Section through aboral end of 
Belemnitidae, whose embryo of LoHgo showing shell-sac still open, 
shell (fig. 19) con- Ectoderm; m, mesoderm; w', endoderm; 
sists of a straight *^^5, shell-sac ; y, yolk, 
conical phragma- 

cone covered posteriorly by a very thick rostrum, and produced 
anteriorly into a thin long proostracum which is only occasionally 
preserved. In certain cases remains of the arms provided with 
nooks, and of the ink-sac, have been recognized. The Belemnitidae 
appear first in the Upper Trias, attain their maximum development 
in the Jura.ssic rocks, and are not continued into the Tertiary period, 
though represented in the Eocene by a few allied forms. 

There is no difficulty in deriving the typical existing Decapoda 
from Belemnitidae, and many of the extinct forms may have oeen 
directly ancestral. Chitinous “ pens ” like that of Loligo, however, 
begin to appear in the Jurassic and Cretaceous rocks, so that in this 
case as in many others the parent form and the modified form 
existed contemporaneously, and the latter alone has survived. 
The oldest shells of the Sepia type are from the Eocene, and it is 
perhaps possible that the Sepiidae arose separately from the Belem- 
nites. 

It is a curious fact that no fossil specimens of the genus Spirula 
have been found, but this may be due to the fact that it occurs only 
in deep water. At any rate there is no evidence that the shell of 
Spirula has lost a rostrum and a prodstracum ; its characters must 
be regarded as primitive, not secondary. In the characters of the 
protoconch and of the commencement of the siphuncle, the shell of 
Spirula agrees with that of the Ammonoids, and in both its position 
is ventral, although in most Ammonoids the shell being exogastric 
the ventral side is the convex or external, while in Spirula the shell 
is endogastric and the siphuncle internal. The ffict that the shell 
is not completely enclosed by the mantle is also a primitive character. 

With regard to the genei^ morphology of the Cephalopoda, it is 
difficult to reconcile the existence of two pairs of renal tubes as well 
as a pair of genital ducts in Nautilus with the view that the original 
Mollusc was unsegmented and had only one pair of coelomoducts. 
Considering the great specialization, however, and high degree of 
organization of the Cephalopoda, it is evident that the earliest 
Nautiloid whose remains are known to us must have had a long 
evolutionary history behind it, and such metamerism as exists may 
have been developed in the course of its own history. In the other 
direetion the eviaence seems to prove that the Dibranchiata with 
only two renal ducts have been derived from Uie Tetrabranchiata. 
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Suborder i. Dscapoda. — Four pairs of ordinary non>retractile 
arms which are shorter than the body, and one pair of tentacular 
arms, situated between the third and fourth normal arms on each 
side and retractile within special pouches. Suckers pedunculated 
and provided with homy nx^;s, on the tentacular arms confined 
usuaUy to the distal extremities. Usually a well-developed internal 
shell, and lateral fins on the edges of the body. Heart in a coelomic 
cavity ; nidamentary glands usually present. 

Tnbe i. OigOpsida.^-^A, wide aperture in the cornea. Two ovi- 
ducts in the female. In fossil genera and Spinda, shell has a multi- 
locular phragmacone with a siphuncle ; initial chamber globular 
and larger than the second chamber. The most ancient forms char- 
acterize by the small size of the rostrum and prodstracum, and large 


mu 



Fig. 37. — Right and left sections through embryos of Loligo, 
(After Lankester.) 


Same stage as fig. 35 (4). 

Same stage as fig. 35 (8) ; 
only the left side of the 
sections is drawn, and the 
food-material which occu- 
pies the space internal to 
the membrane ym is 
omitted. 
al. Rectum. 
is, Ink-sac. 
ep, Outer cell-layer. 
mes, Middle cell-layer. 
ym. Deep cell-layer of fusiform 
cells (yolk-membrane). 
ng. Optic nerve-ganglion. 
ot, Otocyst. 

wh, The “ white body ** of the 
adult ocular capsule form- 


ing as an invagination of 
the outer cell-layer. 
mtf, Mantle-skirt. 
g. Gill. 

ps, Pen-sac or .shell-sac, now 
closed. 

dg, Dorsal groove. 
poc. Primitive optic vesicle, now 
closed (see fig. 34). 

/, Lens. 
f, Retina. 

soc. Second or anterior optic 
chamber still open. 
if, Iridcan folds. 

C, The primitive invagination 
to form one of the otocysts, 
as seen in fig. 35 (5) and 
( 6 ). 


size of the phragmacone. In the living genera, except Spirula, the 
shell is a chltinous gladius. 

Fam. I. Belemnoteuthidae. Extinct ; shell with well-developed 
phragmacone, and rostrum merely a calcareous envelope ; 
siphuncular necks directed backwards as in Nautiloidea ; ten 
equal arms provided with hooks. Phrsigmotetdhis, Trias. Bel$m~ 
noteuthis, Jurassic and Cretaceous. Acanthoteuihis, Jurassic. 

Fam. 2, A ulacocereUidae, Extinct ; phragmacone with widely 
separated septa ; rostrum well developed and claviform. 
Aulacoeeras, Trias. Atraciites, Trias ana jurasde. Xipho- 
tmUhis, Lias. 

Fam. 3. Bdemnitidas, Extinct ; phragmacone short with ventral 
siphuncle, prolonged dorsally into long prodstracum ; rostrum 
la^e and cylindrical. Belemnites, 350 species from Jurassic and 
Cretaceous. THpUoconus, Upper Jurassic. 

Fam. 4. Belopteridae, Extinct ; rostrum and phragmacone 
well developed, pluagniacone often curved ; initial chamber 
«malL Bsloptera, Eocene, Bay(tnoUuthis,^ooenp* Spirulifostra, 
Miocene. 

Fam. Spifuiidae, Dorsal and ventral sides of posteiior ex- 
tremity of shell uncovered by mantle ; no Tostrum or pro- 
dstracum; shell calcareous, coiled endogMtrkally and siphun* 
culated; fins posterior. three living species k^wn, 

abyssal. 


Fam. 6. Ommaiostrephidsm, Shell internal and chitinous, ending 
aborally in a little narrow cone ; tentacular arms short and 
thick; suckers with denticulate rings. OmmatostrepMes, fins 
aboral. simple and rhomboidal, British. Ctenopusyx, fins 
pectinate, as long as the body ; BalhyUuthis, fins terminal, 
rudimentary ; tentacular arms, filiform ; abyssal. Rkyncho- 
Uuikis, tentacular arms united to form a beak-shaped appendage. 
Symplectoteuthis. T rachelotetUhis, Doridicus, A rchiteutkis ; this 
is the largest of Cephalopoda, reaching 60 ft. in length including 
arms. 

Fam. 7. Thysanoteuthidae. Arms enlarged, bearing two rows 
of suckers and filaments ; fins triangular, extending whole 
length of body. Thysanoteuthis, Mediterranean. 

Fam. 8. OnychoteuthidM, Fins terminal ; tentacular arms long ; 
suckers with hooks. OnychoisiUhis, hook -bearing suckers on 
tentacular arms only. Enoploteuthis, hook-bearing suckers 
on all the arms. Vetanya, body very short, tentacular arms 
atrophied in the adult, Mediterranean. Chaunotsuthis, body 
elongated, tentacular arms atrophied. Pterygioteuthis, Ancis- 
troteuikis. Abtalia, Teleoteuthis, Lepidoteuthis, 

Fam. 9. Gonatidae, Body elongated ; fins terminal ; radula 
with only two lateral teeth. Gonatus. 

Fam. 10. CheirotevUhidae. Tentacular arms long, not retractile; 
resisting apparatus well developed. Cheiroteuthis, suckers 
along the whole length of the tentacular arms. Doratopsis, 
body very long and slender with aboral spine, dorsal arms very 
short. Histioteuthis, six dorsal arms united by membrane, 
photogenous organs present. Histiopsis, membrane of dorsal 



Fig. 38. — Octopodous Cephalopods ; onc-fourth the natural size 
linear. 

A, Pinnoctopus cordiformis, Quov and Gain (from New Zealand). 

B, Tf§moc$opm violaceuSf Ver. (from the Mediterranean). 

C, Cfanckia scabra, Owen (from the Atlantic Ocean ; one of the 
Decapoda). 

D, Cirrhoteuthis MUlleri, Esch. (from the Greenland coast). 

arms only half-way up the arms, photogenous organs present. 
CalUtetUhis, no brachi^ membrane, phot^enous organs present. 
Grimalditeuthis, two fins on each side, no tentacular arms. 

Fam. II. Cranchiidae. Eight normal arms, very short; eyes 
prominent; fins small and terminal. Cranchia, body short, 
purse-shaped, normal arms short, fins entirely aboral. Loligopsis, 
txKly elongated, conical, tentacular arms slender. Leachia, 
tentacular arms absent, funnel without a valve. T nonius, body 
elongated, normal arms, rather short, eyes pedunculated. 

Tribe 2. Mypfsida , — No aperture in the cornea. Left oviduct 
only developed In female. Internal shell without a distinct phrag- 
macone, calcified or simply chitinous. 

Fam. I. Sepiidae, Body wide and fiat ; fins narrow, extending 
the whole length of the body ; shell calcareous and Igminated. 
Belos$pia, a rudiment of rostrum and phragmacone present in 
shell, Eocene. Sepia, shell with a rostrum, British. S$^lla, 
shell without a rostrum. 
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Fain. 2. Sepiolidae, Body short, rounded at the aboral end; fins 
rounded, inserted in .middle of body-length ; sliell ohitinous, 
small or absent. Sepiola, head uxiited to mantle donsally. 
British. Rossia^ head not united to mantle, British. Stoloteuthis 
and Inicteutkis, without shell. H$ieroteuihis. Euprymna, 

FaoDL 3. Idiosepiidae^ Bddy elongated, with rudimentary ter- 
mix^ finsc: internal shell almost loot, Idiosepius, 1*5 cm. long, 
Indian Ocean. 

IPuXL 4, Sepiadariidae, Body short; mantle united to head 
dorsally ; no shell. Sepiadarium, Pacific Ocean. Sepioloidea, 
Australian. 

Fam. 5. Loliginidafi. Body elongated and conical ; fins extending 
forward beyond the middle of body-length; shell chitinous, 
well developed. Loligo, fins triangular, al^ral, British. Sepio- 
fins rounded, extending along whole of body-length. 
Loliolus, LoHgunctUa. The following fossil genera, known only 
^ their gladius and ink-sac. have been placed near Loligo : — 
TetUhopsis, Baloteutkis and Geoteuthis, Lias ; Phyllotouthis, 
Cretaceous ; Plesioteuthis, J uraasic amd Cretaceous. 

Suborder 2. OctOpoda. — Only four pairs of arms, all .similar 
and longer than the body. Body .short and rounded alxirally. 



Fig. 39. — Pakieoctopus Newboldi, the oldest Octopod known. From 
the Cretaceous rocks of Lebanon. (After H. Woodward.) 

Suckers sessile. Heart not contained in coelom. Ko nidamentar^^ 
glands. 

Tribe I. Leioglossa. — No radula. Arms united by a complete 
membrane. FinS on sides of body. 

Fam. Cinhoteuthidae. Tentacular filaments on laithcr ^0 of 
the suckers. Cirrhoteuthis, pallia! sac prominent, fins large, 
pelagic. ^ Opisthotsuthis, body flattened, with small fins, deep- 
sea. Vampyroieitthis, iopr fins. Pddaeoctopus, foMil, Cretaceous. 

Tribe 2. T^ackyihssa , — ^Raduln present No fins. 

Fam. I. AmpM&etid^. Arms united by membrane; funnel 
attached to mantle, dividing the paifial aperture Into ‘two. 
Amphitreius. pelSL^c. 


Fam. 2. Allofosidae. All arms united by membrane; mantle 
joined to nead by dorsal band and two lateral conuntBsures. 
AJloposus, pela^. 

Fam. 3. Qctopadidae. Aims long and equal, without membrane ; 
hectocotylus not autotomous. No cephalic aquiferous pores. 
Octopus, two rows of suckers on each arm, British. Eledone, 
single row of suckers on each arm. Scaeurgus. Pinnoctopus, 
Cistopus. Japetella, 

Katn. 4. Philonexidae, Hectocotylus autotomous ; arms unequal 
in size; aquiferous })ores on head and funnel. Tremoctopus, 
two doreal pairs of arms united by membrane. Ocythois, without 
interbrachial membrane. 

Voxa, Argonautidae, Hectocotylus autotomous ; no inter- 
brachial membrane ; extremities of dorsal arms in female 
expanded and secreting a shell ; males very small, without 
shell. A rgonauta. 

Literature.— Use has been freely made above 01 the article by 
E. Ray Lanke;ster, on Mollusca, m the 9th edition of this Encyclo- 
pedia. For the chief modem works, see Bashford Dean, “ Notes 
on Living Nautilus," Amer. Nat, xxxv., 1901 ; Arthur Willey, 
" Contribution to the Natural History of the Pearly Nautilus," 
A. Willey's Zoological Results, pt. vi. (1902); Foord, Cat, Fossil 
Cephalopoda in British Museum ; Alpheus Hyatt, " Fossil Ccphalo- 
pods of the Museum of Comp. Zoology," Bull, Mus. Comp. Zool. 
(Cambridge, U.S., 1868) ; Jalta, " I Cefalopodi viventi nel golfo di 
Napoli," Fauna und Flora des Golfes von Neapel, xxiii. ^i8g6) ; 
Joubin, " C6phalopodes de I’atlantique nord," " C^h. de la Pimcesse 
Alice.” Camp. set. Albert de Monaco, ix. (1895), xxii. (1900) ; 
Paul Pclseneer, “Mollusca," in the Treatise on Zoology, edited by 
E. Ray Lankester. (J. T. C.) 

CEPHEUS, in Greek mytholog}^, the father of Andromeda 
{q.v.) ; in astronomy, a constellation of the northern hemisphere, 
mentioned by Eudoxus (4th century B.c.) and Aratus (3rd 
century b.c.). Ptolemy catalogued 13 stars in this constellation, 
Tycho II, and Hevelius 51. The most interesting star in it is 
8 Cephei, a remarkable double star, the brighter component of 
which is a short period variable (5*37 days), with a range in 
magnitude of 3-7 to 4*9 ; it is also a spectroscopic binary. 

CEPHISODOTUS, the name of the father and of the son of 
Praxiteles, both sculptors like himself. The former must have 
flourished about 400 B.c. A noted work of his was Peace bearing 
the infant Wealth, of which a copy exists at Munich. Peace is a 
Madonna-like figure of a somewhat conservative type ; the child 
Wealth is less successful. Cephisodotus also made, like his son, 
a figure of Hermes carrying the child Dionysus, unless indeed 
ancient critics have made two works of one. He made certain 
statues for the city of Megalopolis, founded in 370 b.c. Of the 
work of the younger Cephisodotus, his grandson, we have no 
remains ; be was a prolific sculptor of the latter part of the 4th 
century b.c., especially noted for portraits, of Menander, of the 
orator Lycurgus, and others (see T. Overbeck, Antike SchrifF 
queUen, p. 255). 

OERAM {Sirang), an island of the Dutch East Indies, in the 
Molucca group, lying about 3° S., and between 127® 45' and 131® 
E. Its length is a little over 200 m., its greatest breadth about 
50 m., and its area, including neighbouring islets, 6621 sq. m. 
it consists of two parts, Great Ceram and Little ( 3 cram or 
Huvamohel, united by the isthmus of Taruno ; and, for ad- 
ministrative purposes, is assigned to the residency of Amboyna, 
being divided into Kairatu or West Ceram, Wahai and Amahai, 
the northern and tihe soutliern parts of Middle Ceram, and Waru 
or Eastern Ceram. No central chain of mountains stretches 
west and east through the island, but near the north coast hills, 
rising 2300 to 2600 ft., sl^e steq),ly to the shore. Near the south 
coast, west of the Bay of Elpaputeh, a complex mass of mountains 
forms a colossal pyramid, with peaks rising to nearly 5000 ft. 
The isthmus connecting the two parts of the island is very 
narrow, and has a height of only 460 to 490 ft. The chief rivers 
flow north and south into bays, but are navigable only for a few 
miles during the rainy season. The rainiall is v^ry heavy, 
amounting to zai in. (mean annual) on the sourii coast. On the 
north coast the bays^ Savai and Waru are accjessihle for small 
vessels. The geological structure, consisting chiefly of eruptive 
rocks and crystalli^ limestone, is similar tp that of northern 
AmhoyiML 1 a the eastern section the prevailing rock is crystal- 
line chafit, siriiilar to that of Buru. Several hot springs occur, 
aid earthquakes are not infrequent; About 40P0 persons 
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perished in theearthquake of rSQg. A large part of the interior is 
cc 3 >veredwith dense forests, and except along theco^ the popu- 
lation is scanty. For the naturalist Ceram is without much 
interest, lacking characteristic species or abundance of specimens. 
The Bandanese pay occasional yisits to shoot bears and deer; 
there are numbers of wild goats and cattle ; and among birds are 
mentioned cassowaries, cockatoos, birds of paradise, and the 
swallows that furnish edible nests. A large number of fish are 
to be found in the various rivers ; and as early as x86o no fewer 
than 213 species were described. The most valuable timber tree 
is the iron- wood. Rice, maize, cooo^nuts, sugar-cane and a 
variety of fruits are grown ; and some tobacco is exported to 
Europe ; but by far the most important production is the sago 
palm, which grows abundantly in the swampy districts, especi^y 
of Eastern Ceram, and furnishes a vast supply of food, not only 
to Ceram itself, but to other islands to the east. The Dutch 
have established cocoa and coffee plantations at various points. 
The coast -villages are inhabited by a mixed Malay popula- 
tion, Buginese, Macassars, Balinese and other races of the 
archipelago. The interior is occupied by the aborigines, a people 
of Papuan stock. They are savages and head-hunters.* The 
introduction of Christianity was hampered by the baneful 
influence of a secret society called the Kakian Union, to which 
pagans, Mahommedans and Christians indiscriminately attached 
themselves ; and it has several times cost the Dutch authori- 
ties considerable efforts to frustrate their machinations (see 
Tijdsckrift van Ned. Ind., fifth year). The total population is 
estimated at 100,000, induding 12,000 Christians and 16,000 
Mahommedans. The chief settlements are Savai at the north 
and Elpaputeh at the south end of the isthmus of Taruno. 
There was a Dutch fort at Kambcllo, on the west side of Little 
Ceram, as early as 1646. 

CERAMICS, or Keramics (Gr. Kcpa/xos, earthenware), a general 
term for the study of the art of pottery. It is adopted for this 
purp(3se both in French (rSramtque) and in German (Keramik), and 
thus has its convenience in English as representing an inter- 
national form of description for a study which owes much to the 
art experts of all nations, though ceramic and ** ceramics 
do not appear in English as technical terms till the middle of the 
T9th century. 

'fhe word ** pottery ” (Fr. poterie) in its widest sense includes 
all objects fashioned from clay and then hardened by fire, though 
there is a growing tendency to restrict the word to the commoner 
articles of this great class and to apply the word “ porcelain ” to 
all the finer varieties. This tendency is to be deprecated, as it is 
founded on a misconception ; the word porcelain ” should only 
l3e applied to certain well-marked varieties of pottery. The very 
existence of pottery is dependent on two important natural 
properties of that great and wid^read group of rocky or earthy 
substances known as clays, viz. the property of plasticity (the 
power of being readily kneaded or moulded while moist), and 
the property cS being converted when fired into one of the most 
indestructible of ordinary things. 

The clays form such an important group of mineral substances 
that the reader must refer to the article Clay for an account of 
their occurrence, composition and properties. In this article we 
shall only deal with the various clays as they have affected the 
problems the potter throughout the ages. The clays found on 
or dose to the earth’s surface are so varied in composition apd 
properties that we may see in them one of the vitfitl factors that 
has determined the nature of the pottery of different countries 
and different peoples. They vary in plasticity, and ki the hard- 
ness, colour and texture of the fired product, through an astonish- 
ingly wide range. To-day the fine, plastic, white-burning clays of 
the south of England are carried all over Europe and America 
lor the fabrication of modem wares, but that is a state of affairs 
which has only been attained in recent tines. Even down to 
the 18th century, the potters of every country could only use on 
an extensive scale the clays ^ their own immediate district, and 
the influence of this controlling factor on the pottery of Wgone 
centuries has never yet reoeiv^ tiie attention it deserves.^ 

1 The archaeologist is frequently puzzled as to the place of origin 
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General EvoluHen of Pattfry.-^The primitive races of Il;^tnkind, 
whether of remote ages or of to-day, took perforce such clay as 
tl^ found on the surface of the ground, or by some river-bed^and 
with the rudimentary preparation of spreading it out on a stone 
slab if necessary and pickir^ out any rocky fragments of appreci- 
able size, then beating it wi^ the hands, with stones or boards, or 
treading it with the feet to render it fairly uniform in consistency, 
proceeded to fashion it into such shapes as need or fancy dictated. 
Fired in an open fire, or in the most rudimentary form of potter’s 
kiln, such pottery may be buff, drab, brown or red— and these 
from imperfect fixing become smoked, grey or black. How many 
generations of men, of any race, handed on their painfully 
acquired bits of knowledge before this earliest stage was passed, 
we can never know ; but here and there, where the circumstances 
were favourable or the race was quidc of observation, we can 
trace in the work of prehistoric man in many countries a gradually 
advancing skill based on increased technical knowledge. For 
ages tools and methods remained of the simplest — the fingers 
for shaping or building up vessels, a piece of mat or basket- 
work for giving initial support to a more ambitious vase,— until 
some originaJ genius of the tribe finds that by starting to build up 
his pot on the flattened side of a boulder he can turn his support 
so as to bring every part in succession under his hand, and lo I 
the potter’s wheel is invented — ^not brought down from heaven by 
one of the gods to a favoured race, as the myths of all the older 
civilizations or barbarisms, Egy ptian,Chaldaean, Greek, Scythian, 
and Chinese have fabled, but ^rn from the brain and hand of 
man struggling to fulfil his allotted task. 

Formerly every writer on the history of pottery seemed to 
imagine that the very rudest pottery must have been the inven- 
tion of Egyptian, Chinese or some other distinct race from which 
the knowledge radiated to all the other races of the prehistoric 
world. No conception could be more erroneous. Since the 
middle of the 19th century research has established beyond doubt 
that wherever clay was found men became potters of a sort, just 
as tiiey became hunters, carpenters, smiths, &c., by sheer force of 
need and slowly-gathered tradition. The not yet exploded view 
that Egypt or Assyria was the special cradle of this art, and that 
the pottery of the Greeks and Romans directly descended from 
such a parent stock, cannot survive in view of the incontestable 
evidence that pottery was made by the prehistoric peoples of 
what we now call Greece, Italy, Spain and other countries, long 
before they were aware that any other peoples lived on the earth 
than themselves. 

For centuries this simple hand-made pottery was hardened by 
drying in the sun, so that it would serve for tlie storage of dried 
grain, &c., but the increasing use of fire would soon bring out the 
amazing fact that a baked clay vessel became as hard as stone. 
Then, too, came the knowledge that even in one district all the 
clays did not fire to the same colour, and colour decoratmn arose, 
in a rude daubing or smearing of some clay or earth (a ruddle or 
bole perhaps), which was found to give a bright red or buff colour 
on vessels shaped in a duller-coloured clay — most precious of all 
were little deposits of white clay which kept their purity unsullied 
through the fire,-^nd by these primitive means the races of the 
dawn made their wares. On this substructure idl the pottery 
of the last four thousand years has been built, for behind all 
Egyptian, Greek or Chinese pottery we find the same primitive 
foundations. 

We now reach the beginnings of recorded history, and as the 
great nations of the past emer^ from the shadows they each 
develop the potter’s art in an mdxvidual way. TTie Egyptians 
evolve schemes of glowing colour — brilliant glazes fir^ on 
objects, shaped in sand hdd together witii a little clay, or actually 
carved from rocks or stones ; the Greeks produce their xnarveb 

of some example of ancient pottery — was it made in the district 
where it was found, or had it been imported from some other centre ? 
When we possess a snttoient body of analytical data obtained by the 
use of one general chemical method, an analysis of a fragment will 
frequently enable such a question to be answered, where now all. is 
doubt and speculation. But the analytical results published hitherto 
are often not worth the paper they are printed on for such a piifpose, 
the okter methods of sificate analysis being only iqiproxiinate.*. 
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of plastic form, and then^ excited by their growing skill in metal 
work, turn the plastic clay into imitations of metal forms. These 
nations are overthrown, aiid the Romans spread some knowledge 
—only a tincture, it must be confessed — over all the lands they 
hold in fee ; and from the Euphrates to the Atlantic, from Egypt 
to the Wall of Hadrian, they set alight potters* fires that have 
never since been extinguished. The Roman empire falls, and 
over Europe its pottery is forgotten along with its greater 
achievements ^ yet still pottery^making goes on in a very simple 
way, to be slowly revived and modified once more by the com- 
munities of monks, who, in later centuries, replace the Roman 
legions as the great civilizing infiuence in Europe. Meantime 
Egypt and the nearer East continued, in a debcUed form, the 
splendours of their glorious past, and glazed and painted pottery 
was still made by traditional methods. What part the Byzantine 
civilization and the Persians played during this obscure time, wc 
are only jufeit beginning to realize ; but we now know that many 
interestir^ kinds of decorated pottery were made at Old Cairo, at 
Alexandria, at Damascus, in Syria, Anatolia and elsewhere (on 
which the later Moslem potters founded their glorious works), 
at a time when ail over Europe crocks of simple red or drab clay, 
covered only with green and yellow lead-glazes, were the sole 
evidence of the potter*s skill. What the Arab conquests destroyed, 
and what their breath quickened into life, we can only guess ; 
but the fact is indisputable that with the Mahommedan con- 
quests there came a time when the potter*s art of the Occident 
reached its highest expression, and when methods and knowledge 
hitherto confined to Egypt, Syria and Persia were spread from 
Spain and the south of France to India — even, it may be, into 
China. 

Meantime, in the farther East, the Chinese — the greatest race 
of potters the world has ever seen — were quietly gathering 
strength, until from their glazed, hard-fired pottery there emerged 
the marvellous, white translucent porcelain, one of the wonders 
of the medieval world. 

With the dawn of the 15th century of our era, the state of 
affairs was practically this : — In European countries proper we 
find rudely fashioned and decorated wares in which we can trace 
the slow development of a native craft from the superposition 
of Roman methods on the primitive work of the peoples. The 
vessels were mostly intended for use and not for show ; were 
clumsily fashioned of any local clay, and if glazed at all then only 
with coarse lead-glazes, coloured yellow or green ; in no case 
above the level of workmanship of the travelling brick- or tile- 
maker. The finest expression of this native style is to be found 
in the Gothic tile pavements of France, Germany and England, 
where all the colours are due to the clays and there is no approach 
to painting. In the Moslem countries — including the greater 
part of Spain and Sicily, Egypt and the nearer East, probably 
even to the very centre of Asia — pottery was being made either 
of whitish clay and sand, or of a light reddish clay coated with a 
white facing of fine clay or of tin-enamel, on which splendid 
decorative patterns in vivid pigments or brilliant iridescent 
lustres were painted. 

As early as the 12th century 01 our era tliis superior artistic 
pottery of the Moslem nations had already attracted the notice of 
Europeans as an article of luxury for the wealthy ; and we may 
well believe the traditional accounts that Saracen potters were 
brought into Italy, France and Burgundy to introduce the 
practice of their art, while Italian potters certainly penetrated 
into the workshops of eastern Spain and elsewhere, and gathered 
new ideas. In Italy certainly, and in the south of France 
probably, efforts were continuously in progress to improve the 
native wares by coating the vessels with a white “slip” and 
drawing on them rude, painted patterns in green, yellow and 
purplish black. The increasing intercourse with Spain, in war 
and peace, also introduced the use of tin-enamel after the fashion 
of the famous Hispano-Moresque wares, and by the end of the 
I4th<centuiy a knowledge of tin-enamd was widespread in Italy 
and paved the way to the giotious painted majolica of the X5th 
and x6th centuries. From Italy and Spain, France and Holland, 
Germany, and finally, though much later, England learnt this art, 


and the tin-enamelled pottery of middle and northern Europe, so 
largely made during the 17th and i8th centuries, was the direct 
offshoot of this movement of the Italian Renaissance.^ 

During the X5th and x6th centuries Chinese porcelain also 
began to find its way into Europe, and by the whiteness of its 
substance and its marvellous translucence excited the attention 
of the Italian majolists and alchemists. The first European 
imitation of this famous oriental porcelain of which we have 
indubitable record was made at Florence (1575-1585) by alche- 
mists or potters working under the patronage, and, it is said, with 
the active collaboration of Francesco de* M^ici. This Florentine 
porcelain was the first of those distinctively European wares, 
made in avowed imitation of the Chinese, which form a connect- 
ing link between pottery and glass, for they may be considered 
either as pottery rendered translucent or as glass rendered 
opaque by shaping and firing a mixture containing a large 
percentage of glass with a very little clay. After the cessation of 
the Florentine experiments we know of no European porcelain 
for nearly a century, though the importation of Chinese porcelain 
had largely increased owing to the activity of the various “ India ” 
companies. The next European porcelain, made like the 
Florentine of glass and clay, was that of Rouen (1673) and St 
Cloud (X696); and during the x8th century artificial glassy 
porcelain was made in France and England largely, and in other 
countries experimentally. German experimenters worked in 
another direction, and the first porcelain made in Europe from 
materials similar to the Chinese was produced at Meissen by 
Bottger (i7io~X7X2). During the x8th century not only was 
there a very large trade in imported Chinese and Japanese 
porcelain, but there was a great development of porcelain 
manufacture in Europe ; and in every country factories were 
established, generally under royal or princely patronage, for the 
manufacture of artificial porcelain like the French, or genuine 
porcelaun like the German. The English made a departure in 
the introduction of a porcelain distinct from either, through 
adding calcined ox-bones to the other ingredients ; and this 
English bone-porcelain — ^a well-marked species — is now largely 
made in America, France, Germany and Sweden as well as in 
England. 

By the end of the i8th century the risks and losses attendant 
on the manufacture of the French glassy porcelain had caused its 
abandonment, and a porcelain made from natural materials like 
the Chinese has since been generally made on the continent of 
Europe. 

The older tin-enamelled wares — derived from the Hispano- 
Moresque and the Italian majolica — so largely made in France, 
Holland, Germany and elsewhere during the 17 th and x8th 
centuries, met with a fate analogous to that of the French 
porcelain. Tin-enamelled earthenware is always a brittle 
substance, soon damaged in regular use ; so that, when, in the 
middle of the x8th century, the English potter first appeared as a 
serious competitor with a fine white earthenware of superior 
durability and precision of manufacture, the old painted faience 
gradually disappeared between the upper millstone of European 
porcelain and the nether millstone of English earthenware. 

The xqth century witnessed a great and steady growth in the 
output of porcelain and pottery of all kinds in Europe and the 
United States. Mechanical methods were largely c^led in to 
supplement or replace what had hitherto remained almost pure 
handicraft. The English methods of preparing and mixing the 
materials of the body and glaze, and the English device of replac- 
ing painted decoration by machine printing, to a large extent 
carried the day, with a great gain to the mecl^ical aspects of the 

> It must always be borne in mind that, side by side with the 
production of artistic wares in all countries, the traditional craft 
of the village pot-maker continued, and has probably been less 
interfered with than to generally imagined, except in the British 
Isles. Any country market-place in Spain, Italy, Greece, France. 
Germany, or Holland is provided to-day with a simple peasant 
pottery little removed in its forms, its decorations, or its technical 
skill from the country work of the middle ages. In England the 
cheapness of machine-made pottery has lai^ely destroyed such 
village industdea. 
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work and in many cases with an entire extinction of its artistic 
spirit. Even the hand-work that still remained was largely 
aJffected by the growing dominance of machinery ; and the 
painting, gilding and decoration of pottery and porcelain, in the 
first half of the 19th century, became everywhere mechanical and 
hackneyed. During the latter half of the 19th century another 
influence was fortunately at work. Side by side with the increas- 
ing mechanical perfection of the great bulk of modem pottery 
there grew up a school of innovators and experimentalists, who 
revived many of the older decorative methods that had fallen 
into oblivion and produced fresh and original work, in certain 
directions even beyond the achievements of the past. The 20th 
century opened with a wider outlook among the potters of Europe 
and America. In every country men were striving once again to 
bring back to their world-old craft something of artistic taste 
and skill. 


Technical Methods. — All primitive pottery, whether of ancient or 
of modem times, has been made by the simplest methods. The clay, 
dug from the earth's surface, was or is prepared by beating and 
kneading with the hands, feet or simple mallets of stone or wood ; 
stones and hard particles were picked out ; and the mass, well 
tempered with water, was used without any addition. From this 
clay, vessels were shaped by scooping out or cutting a solid lump 
or ball, by building up piece by piece and smoothing down one layer 
upon another or by squeezing cakes of clay on to some natural object 
or prepared mould or form. The potter’s wheel, though very 
ancient, was a comparatively late invention, arrived at indepenef- 
ently by many races of men. In its simplest form it was a heavy 



Fio. 1.— potter mould- 
ing a vessel on the wheel 
(from a painting in a tomb 
at Thebes about i Soob.c. ). 
Compare the wheel on the 
left in fig. 5. 


Fig. 2, — Potter’s wheel of 
the time of the Ptolemies, 
moved by the foot (from a 
wall-relief at Philae). Com- 
pare fig. 5, the wheel on the 
right. 


disk pivoted on a central point to be set going by the hand, as the 
workman squatted on the ground ; and it may be seen to-day in 
India, C^lon, China or Japan, in all its priniitiv© simplicity (see 
fig. i). This form of potter's wheel was the only one known until 
about the Christian era, and then, in Egypt apparently, the improve- 
ment was introduced of lengthening the spindle which carries the 
throwing-wheel and mounting on it near the base a much larger disk 
which the potter could rotate with his foot, and so have both hands 
free for the manipulation of the clay (fig. 2). No further advance 
seems to have been made before the 17th century, when the wheel 
was spun by means of a cord working over a pulley ; and though a 
steam-driven wheel was introduced in the middle of the 19th century, 
this form remains the best for the production of fine pottery. 

A prevalent misconception with regard to the potter’s wheel 
needs correction. For anything beyond very simple shapes it is 
impossible to carry the work to completion on the wheel at one 
operation as is generally imagined. All that the potter can do while 
the clay is soft enough to ” throw ” on the wheel is to get a rough 
shape of even thickness. This operation completed^ the piece is 
removed from the wheel and set aside to dry. When it is about 
leather-hard, it may be re-ccntred carefully on the wheel (the old 
practice), or placed in a horizontal lathe (since i6th century) and 
turned down to the exact shape and polished to an even, smooth 
surface. The Greek vase-makers were already adepts in what is 
often reckoned a modem, detestable practice. Many Greek vases 
have obviously been thrown ” in separate sections, and when these 
had contracted and hardened sufficiently they were luted together 
with sup, and the final vase-shape was smoothed and turned down 
on wheel, and even polished to as fine a degree of mechanical 
finish as the modem potter ever attains. So too with the Chinese ; 
many ol their fimns have been madein two or three portions, subse- 

J fuently joined together and finished cm ^ outside as one piece, 
ndeeci, it is rnmarkable how the Greeks and Chinese had discovered 
for themselvea many devices of this kind which are generally held 
op to opprobrinm as the debased methcxls of a mechanical age. 


Always it should be borne in mind that the shaping of pottery by 
“ pressing ” cakes of clay into moulds is much older than me pottera 
wheel, and has always been the method of making shapes other 
those in the round. The modem method of '* casting ” pottery by 
pouring slip, a fluid mixture of clay and water, into absorbent moulds 
seems to have originated in England about the middle of the 18th 
century ; and this too is a genuine potter’s method which does not 
merit the disapproval with which it has been generally regarded 
by writers on the potter’s art. 

In all ages the work of the ** thrower ” or “ presser ” has been 
largely supplemented by the modeller, who alters the shape, and 
applies to it handles, spouts or modelled accessories at will. 

Finng . — ^The firing of pottery has become in modem times such a 
specialized branch of the manufacture that the student can only be 
referred here to the technologicar works mentioned in the bibUo- 
graphy at the end of this 
article. It is, however, 
necessary that we should 
briefly describe the earlier 
forms of potters’ kilns 
used by the nations whose 
pottery counts among the 
treasures of the collector 
and the antiquary. Here 
again we now know that 
the primitive types of kiln 
used by the potters of 
ancient Egypt or Greece 
have not vanished from 
the earth ; it is only in 
the civilized countries of 
the modem world that 
they have been replaced 
by improved and pertected 
devices. The potters of 
the North-West Provinces 
of India use to-day a kiln 
, practically identical with 
[ that depicted in severest 
lifilhouette on the rock- 
1!0feiibs of Thebes ; and the 
skilful Japanese remain 
content with a kiln very 
similar to the one shown 
in fig. 3. This Greek type 
of kiln was improved and Fig. 3.— Early Greek pottery-kiUi, 
enlarged by the Romans, about 700-600 n.c. (from a painted 
and its use seems to have votive tablet found at Corinth, now in 
been introduced wherever the Louvre). The section shows the 
pottery was made under probable construction of the kiln, 
their sway, for remains of 

Roman kilns have been found in many countries (see lig. 4). With the 
end of Roman dominance we have ample evidence that their technical 
methods fell into disuse, and the northern European potter of the 
period from the 6th to the 12th century had to build up his methods 



Fxc. 4.— Roman kiln found at Castor. The low arch is for the 
insertion of the fuel ; the pots rested on the perforated floor, made 
of clay slabs; the top of the kiln is missing, — it was probably a 
dome. 

afresh, and improved kilns were invented. The general type of 
medieval potter’s kiln is illustrated for us in the manuscript of an 
Italian potter of the z6th century, now in the library of the victoria 
and Albert Museum ^ (fig. 5). Kilns of a diflerent type, ^horizontal 
reverberatory kilns, were used for making the hard-nm pottery of 

1 I its libri d$lV Afte del Vusajo, by Cipriano Piocolpaoeo of Castel 
Durante* A.D. 1548. 
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Europe (Rhenish jtoiieware^ ftc.), $a well as for Chinese porcelain 
and the eejiUestGenoMai, porcelain With tlie arganization of pottery 
as a factory mduatry in the i>dth oentury, imptoved kilns were intro- 
duced, and the type of kUn now so largdy used in civilized countries 
is practioaHy a yeriicai reverberatory furnace of circular section, 
fxom so to zn ft in diaaieter and of similar height, capable, there- 
fore, of coaDtaiiting at one Ering a (quantity of pottery that would 
have formed tdie output of a medieval potter for a year. Every 
device that can be thought of for the better utilization of heat and 



Eiii. 5.— Iwo forms of Italian potter's wheels, about 1540. 

its oven distribution throughout the kiln or oven has been experi- 
mented with ; and, though the results have been most successful 
from the point of view of the potter, even the most recent coal-fired 
ovens remain very wasteful types of apparatus, the amount of 
available heat being relatively small to the fuel consumption. Gas- 
fired kilns and ovens arc now being used or experimented with in 
every country, and their perfection, which cannot be far distant, 
will improve the most vital of the potter’s processes both in certainty 
and economy. 

Glazes, — we are never likely to know when glaze (i,e, a coating of 
fired glatt) was first applied to pottery, though the present state of 
knowledge would inchne us to the opinion that the earliest glazed 
objects we possess are those of ancient Egypt, ^ but the practice 
may have been originated independently wherever a knowledge off; 
the elements of glass-making nad spread, as all the early glazes 
were of the alkaline type, which must first be fused into a glass 
before they can be applied to pottery. 

Many primitive races seem to have burnished their pottery after 
it was fired, in order to get a glossy surface ,* and in other cases the 
surface was rendered shining and waterproof by coating it with 
waxy or resinous substances which were often coloured. It is 
possible that the black varnish of Greek va.ses was obtained by such 
a method, and though that point is not settled, we have many types 
of primitive pottery, both modem and ancient, which are coated in 
this way. Such a coating is only a substitute for glue in the work of 
peoples who do not know or have not mastered the technical secrets 
of tme glazes. We can only consider as glazes those definite .sujier- 
ficial layers of moHea material which have been fired on the clay 
substance. Glazes are as varied as the various kinds of pottery, 
and it must never be forgotten that each kind of pottery is at its 
best with its appropriate glaze. The earliest known glazes (Egyptian 
and Assyrian) were silicates of soda and lime containing very little 
alumina and no lead. Such glues are v^ uncertain in use, and 
can only be appHed to pottery unusually ri^ in silica (i.e. deficient 
in clay^ Conaequently these alkaline * glazes cannot be used on 
ordinary clay wares, and when they have been used successfully, the 
clay has always been coated with a surface layer of highly siliceous 
sut>stance {e,g, the so-called Persian, Rhodian, Syrian and Egyptian 
pottery of the early middle ages). The fact that glazes containing 
lead-oxide would adhere to ordinary pottery when alkaline glazes 
would not was discovered at a very early period ; for lead glazes 
were extemdvely used in Egypt and the nearer East in Ptolemaic 
times, and it is sigidficant that, though the Romans made singularly 
little use of glazes of anv kind, the potteiy that succeeded theirs, 
either in western Europe’ or in the Byzantine empire, wa.s generally 
covered with glazes rich in lead. Throughpait Europe, and over the 
greater part of the world, leaded ghi^es have boen continuously u.sed 
and improved for all ordinary potteiy, and it is only with certain 
special hud-fired t3rpe8 of ware that they have yet been successfully 
replaced. Chinese porcelain and all the Enrop^n porcelains made 
by analogous methods are fired at so high a temperature that a glaze 
of felspar softened by lime and silica is &und most suitable for them , 
and the hard-fired stonewares, rkh in sihea, are often glazed with a 
salt gUyie, dr a melted earth rich in oxide of iron. 

”‘*^‘^ * * potter's clay (the mixture of clay, sand, flint, Ac,, 
potter shapes his wares) has its own type of glaze, 
Sliest tinie down to our own what the potter could 
rn or glaze or coIout has been largely decided for him 
ateruu at his command. With any’good plastic Clay 

I : ... ' . ' . ■ ■ ■ . - 

The earliest glazed objects found in Egyptian tombs (once 
dignified by the name of Eg^tian porcelain) are hardly to be called 
pc^ery at all, thongh we have no elfier name far them. The 
material is largely sand held together by a little clay and glass« 
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which cannot be fired at the highest temperature, lead glazes have 
always proved the most practicable. A similar clay, to which l^o 
quantities of sand are added, may be glazed by the vaoours of 
common salt ; and mixtures rich in felspar, like Chinese or European 
porcelain, can be glazed by melting felspathic materials upon them. 
Naturally those species of pottery which are the hardest fired are the 
most durable — the glazes of hard porcelain are more unchangeable 
than lead glazes, and these in their turn than alkaline glazes. 

The most important types of glaze are (i) alkaline glazes (e.g, 
Egyptian, Syrian, Persian, &c.), the oldest and most unoertain ; 
(2) lead gla^, the most widespread in u.se and the best, for all 
ordinary purposes; (3) felspathic glazes, the glazes of hard-fired 
porcelains, generally unsuited to any other material ; (4) salt glaze, 

e reduced by vapours of common salt, the special glaze of stonewares. 

lany intermediate glazes have been devised to meet special needs, 
but these remain the only important groups. Fuller detail on this 
important subject must be sought in the technical works. 

Colours, — The primitive potters of ancient and modem times 
have all striven to decorate their wares with coionr. The simplest, 
and therefore the earlie.st, colour decoration was carried out in 
natural earths and clays. The clays are so varied in composition 
that they fire to every shade of colour from white to grey, cream, 
buff, red, brown, or even to a bronze which is almost black. One 
clay daubed or painted upon another formed the primitive palette 
of the potter, especially before the invention of glaze. When glaze 
was used these natural clays were changed in tint, and native earths, 
other than clays, containing iron, manganese and cobalt, were 
gradually discovered and used. It is also surprising to note that some 
of the very earliest glazes were coloured glas^ containing copper or 
iron (the green, turquoise and yellow glazes of the ancient Egyptians 
and Assyrians). Mmvellous work was wrought in these few materials, 
but the era of the finest pottery-colour dawns with the Persian, 
Svriafi and Egyptian work that preceded the Crusades. By this time 
ihaayt of glazing pottery with a clear soda-lime glaze had been 
tfioftbughly learnt. Vases, tiles, &c., shaped in go^ plastic clay, 
were covered with a white, highly siliceous coating fit to receive 
glazes of this t5q>e, and mving the best possible ground for the painted 
oolours then Imown. With this rudimentary technique the potters 
of the countries south and east of the Mediterranean produced, 
between the qth and 16th centuries of our era, a type of pottery 
that remains ideal from the point of view of colour ; for, with nothing 
more than the greens given by oxide of copper and iron, the turquoise 
of pure copper, the deep yet vivid blue of cobalt, the beautiful un- 
certain purple of manganese, and in certain districts the rich red of 
Armenian bole, they achieved colour schemes that have never been 
surpassed in their brilliant yet harmonious richness. 

When the coating of white siliceous clay was replaced by an 
opaque tin-enamel as in Spain, Italy, France, Holland, &c. , a 
necessari^ change in the colour schemes re.sulted. At first only the 
copper-greens and cobalt-blues could be used on such a -ground ; 
the fine manganese purple turned to brown or black and the rich 
iron-reds to filthy shades of yellow. We cannot wonder that the 
Spanish-Arab potters paid more attention to their lustre decoration, 
for that was the natural thing to do. How strong and fine a palette 
could be evolved for use on a tin-enamcl ground was shown by the 
Italian majolists of the 15th and i6th centuries; and when the 
later developments of tin-^amellcd pottery took place in France, 
Holland, Germany, Ac., their colour schemes are only echoes of 
Italian majolica crossed with Chinese porcelain. DeHt, Nevers, 
Moustiers and Rouen may each charm us with its indi^^uality ; 
Nuremberg and other south German towns may show us that they 
too had mastered the use of tin-enamel ; yet our minds always go 
back to the colour schemes of Italian mafolica and of the Persian and 
Syrian pottery that lie behind and beyond them. 

The colours already spoken of were’ either clay colours or what are 
known as '* underglaze " colours, because they’ were painted on the 
pottery before the glaze was fired. 

The earliest glazes of the Egyptians appear not to have been 
white, but were cok>ured throughout their substance, and this use of 
coloured glazes as apart from painted colour was developed along 
with the pointed decoration by tbe later Eg3q>tian, Syrian and 
Persian potters. Green, yellow and brown glazes were almost the 
only artistic productions of the medieval European patters' kihis, 
and their use everywhere preceded the introductioo of painted 
potteiy. Tbe most extensive application of coknired glazes was, 
however, that made by the Chinese, who dev^oped type of 
colour decoration before they used painted patterns in undeiglaze 
colour. The earliest Chinese poiceladns, and the hard-fixed stone- 
wares out of which their poredhin arose, were decorated in this way, 
and the beauty of many of the early Sung cokmred glazes has never 
been surpatssea. 

With the exceedingly refractory tebpathic glazes of Chinese 
porcelain very few imm:|[laze ooJoms could be used ; and the 
prevalence of blue and white among the early ^echnens of Chinese 
porcelains is due to the fact that cobaR was almost the only substance 
known to the potten of the Ming dynasty wUch would endnie the 
high temperature weeded to mm thefir^glascn. Gonaaquently the 
Chinese wete driven to invent tbe method of painting in coloured 
fosi|>]e glasses on the already fired glaze. 'They adopted fee ibis 
purpose the coloured anameit used on- metal ; hence the oommoa 
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term exiamel decoration/' which is ao gcnarally applied to painting 
in those colours ^hich are attajched tp the afreawfy ftred glaze hy 
refiring at a lower temperature. With the introduction of this mainyr 
coloured Chinese T^rcelain into Europe'the same practice was eagerly 
followed by our European potters, and a, new palette of cokuirs and 
fresh Styles of decoration soon axvose amongst ua Painting in opr 
glaze colours, being executed on the fired glaze, resembles glass 
painting, and it generallv offers a striding contrast potb in technioue 
and colour-quality to die painting executed in colours under the 
glaze. In the former the work can be highly finished and the most 
mechanical execution is possible, but the colours are neither $0 rich 
nor so brilliant as under-glaze colours, por have they the same 
softness as is given by the slight spread of the under-glaze colour 
when the glaze is melt^ over it. 

It must be pointed out that the colour possibilities in any method 
of pittcry decoration are largely dependent on the tempemture at 
which the colour needs to be fired. The clay colours are naturally 
more limited in range than the under-glaze colours, and these in 
their turn than the on-glaze colours. 

When, about the middle of the 18th century, European pott^ 
took on its moderp form, of earthenware made after the English 
fashion, and porcelain like the French and German, the lend or 
felspathic glazes used brought about another revolution in the 
potter's palette. The growing ideal of mechanical perfection dis- 
counted the freedom of the earlier brushwork, and printed patterns, 
or painting that might almost have been printed, removed tlie mina 
still farther from the richness of painted faience or majolica. Jit js 
Useless to look for the glorious colour of Persian faience, Italian 
majolica, or Chinese porcelain, in modem wares produced by manu- 
facturing processes where mechanical perfection is demanded to a 
degree undreamt pf before the 19th century. The finest modem 
pottery colour is only to be sought in tfie work of thpse enthusiasts 
and experimenters who are striving to produce work as rich aiid free 
as the best of past times. 

Melals , — The noble metals, such as gold, platinum and silver, 
have, since the early years of the ijBth century, been largely used as 
adjuncts to pottery decoration, especially on the fine white earthen- 
wares and porcelains of the last two centuries. At first the gold was 
applied with a kind of japanner's size and was not fired to the glaze, 
but for the last 150 years or so metals have generally been 
fired to the surface of the glaze like enamel edpurs, by mixing the 
metal with a smsill proportion of fivx or fusible ground glass. There 
can scarcely be a doubt that the ancient lustres of iPersia, Syria and 
Spain were believed to be a form of gilding, though their decorative 
effect was much more beautiful than gilding has ever been. The 
early Chinese and Japaufise giving appears, like the European, to 
have heeiji “ sized ” or water-gilt, not fired ; and it seems prob^le 
that the u.se of " fired " gold was taught to the Oriental by the 
European in the i8th century. To-day “ liquid " gold is exported 
to Clfina and Japan from Europe for the use of the potter. 

pRiMmyjE Pottery 

We can group together that great and widely-spread dass of 
vessels made by the primitive races of mankind, whether before 
the dawn of civilization or at the present day, for it is interesting 
to note that many modern races still make pottery by the same 
nwle method as the Neolithic races of Europe and Asia, and with 
striking similarity of result. In fact, the knowledge of the methods 
and practices of the primitive potters of our own time furnishes 
the best possible guide to the methods of fabrication and orna- 
mentation of the ancient specimens that are dug up from barrows, 
grave mounds, and tumirii. It is only natural that the materials 
and methods of such pottery are always of the simplest. The day 
is used with very little preparation, and it is no unusual thing to 
find bits of stone, gravel, &c., embedded in the paste of such 
wares, though at a later stage of development they would have 
been removed. It must he remarked, however, that no race of 
potters practised the art for long without discovering that their 
vessels were not so liable to crack in drying, or Jose their shape in 
firing, if fine sdnd or pounded ‘‘ potsherds ” wane mixed with the 
day ; and When we ore dealing with the woric of races that have 
passed beyond the Stone Age and have learned the use of metals 
we find this custom universal. 

There are three methods of shaping which seeih to be common 
to almost every primitive race : — 

I. The scooping out of a vessel from a ban, of clay. 

a. ^he buHqihg up of k form, often on a piece of basket-work or 
matting, gtaouafiy raiinng the walls hf applying and 

emoetl^iig down 9mcm^yt layers , of 

3. , Ceuing ; the play, w rbllea out ipfp thin aiyl 

thete are coiled rotind and round fipon o^er and 

/ to obt h ^ down With thehaadshhd WHh simple' toola of hone, 
woodormataL 


The use of the potter's whetl if unknown, wWle it is remarkable 
how beautifully true and finely-fashioned much primitive pottery 
is. The primitive red and Mack vases discovered by finders 
Petrie in Egyj^, and the somewhat similar vessels of prehistoric 
date from Spain, are remarkable instances of this. Some pi^- 
tive races leave their pottery without decoration, especially 
when they have a fine red-burning clay to work in, but, gene^y 
speaking, primitive pottery of every race and time is elaborately 
decorated, but only with the simplest patterns. Such decora- 
tions consist of lines, dots or lunette-shaped depressions arranged 
in crosses, chevrons, zigzags or all-over repeated pattern. All 
this ornament is scratched or impressed into the day before it 
is fired. Simplest of all is, perhaps, the pattern which has so 
obviously been produced by pressing a twisted thong round tlxe 
neck or l^wi of a vaae ; though the thong may have been used in 
the first instance merely to serve as a support while the vessel was 
dried. At a later stage the ornament is generally obtained by 
scratching with a tool, by pressing the end pf a hollow stick into 
the clay to form rows of circles, by using a stick cut at tlie end 
into the shape of a half-inoon, or other ec^uaJly simple decorative 
device. In certain tropical countries this rudimentary pottery 
becomes hard eiK>ugh for a certain amount of use when merely 
dried in the sun, but in all northern and temperate countries 
it must have been fired, probalfiy in the most imperfect way, in an 
open fine or in such a kUn as could be formed by sinking a hole into 
the ground and erecting round it a screen of stones. How imper- 
fect the firing was is shown by the ashen-grey colour due to smoke. 
In those countries where the ware has been more perfectly fired 
the pieces naturally become buff, drab, brown or red. 

The primitive vessels that have Iwen found in the grave- 
mounds of England and the northern countriies generally have 
received a number jof fanciful names for which there is very little 
warrant except in the case of the cinerary urns. These are 
generally the largest vessels of this class, and as they were used 
to conts^ hmit bones there seems sufficient warrant for the sup- 
position that they were made for this and for no other purpose. 

Our knowledge of primitive pottery has been greatly improved 
during recent years by the labours of a number of American 
students connected with the United States Geological Survey, 
who have careAiUy recorded the present-day practices pf those 
native tribes who make and use piottery in various parts of North 
America and Mexico ; while, in the same way, Peruvian, Bra- 
zilian and other South American pottery has been as closely 
investigated by European observers. It should be noted that no 
primitive pottery reveals any trace of a knowledge of glaze, 
riiough much of it has been highly i^ishcd aiter firing, and in 
some cases a varnish has been applied which may perhaps be 
regarded as the earliest kind of “glazing " ever applied to pottery 
vessels. 

Literature. — On primitive potteiy the following works may be 
specially znentionod. W. Greenwell, priHth Barrows (1877),; Boyd- 
Dawkins. E^lyMan in ^ritftin \ Mo^thner, I^orty Years* 

Researches in British and Saxon BuriaUtnounds of East Yorkshire 
(1905) ; Abercromby, The Old^ Bronze-age Ceramic Type in 
Britain." J. Anth. Inst. vol. xxxii. (1902), 375 ; Guide to Annuities 
of the Bronte Age {British Muzeum* 1904) ; Kotsnen, Qefdsshunde 
der uorrOmischen, und frdnhiscHen jl^eit in den Rheir^dndern 

(^895) ; Wosfnsky, t>er inhrusHerte Keramtk der Sfein^ und Bronze- 
zeit (1904) • Walters, History of Ancient Pottery (Greek and f^oman) 
CJ 905 ) : Holmes, AborigintU Pottery of the EOsiern United States 
tBureauof Edmology^ Washington* 1^) \ >dso Hofines and Cush- 
ing in ftepQft pf Bureau of Ethnology for i88a ; Wiener, pirou et 
RoHvie ‘t Von der Steinen, Natur-Vdlherei Central Brasiliens 
(1894) Hartmani Arcfiaeological Reseatches in Costa Rica (1905) ; 
Strehcl, on " Mexican Potteiy " in Publitations of Museum ffir 
ycikorkunde (BerUn. vol. 6 , x^) : Werner, British Centred Africa 
<.1907); Ffillbom, DesOfehe OsuAfriha, vol. ix. (19107); Msjduer, 

Kahyje PotiGty, ' Jo^r^. Anfh. vpl. xxxii. p- 2^, and " Upper 
Egypt," ibid. XXXV. p. io ; Myres, Early Pottery Fabrics of Asia 
Minor," Joum. Anth. fns(. xxxm. p. 567 ; Turveren Mi^um, 

Qi^^,J}B)utedel*a9tdei*anine^^gyp^ (i90^. ^ 

Mgyfdiiat^ (^e moststx9mg 

of Ike development of ^ potter’s ant. Ai in ^er countrieg 
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pottery was made even itt Neolithic times, for the Nile mud forms 
a fine plastic clay and sand is of course abundant. With these 
materials various kinds of pottery, often extremely well made 
and of ^ood fonn, have been continuously produced for common 
domestic requirements, but such pottery was never glazed. 

The wonderful glazes of the Egyptians were applied to a 
special preparation which can hardly be called pottery at all, 
it contained so little clay. Yet as early as the 1 st Dynasty 
the E^ptians had learnt to shape little objects in this tender 
material and cover them with their wonderful turquoise glazes. 
We have therefore to study the development of two independent 
things: (i) the ordinary pottery of common clay left without 
glaze ; (2) the brilliant glazed faience which appears to be special 
to Egypt, though it may have been the groundwork for the 
technique of the slip-faced painted and glazed pottery of the 
nearer East. 

W^e probably do not possess any specimens of the most 
primitive Neolithic pottery ; the oldest type known to us, the 
black and red ware of Balias and Nagada ( 1 ), dates from the later 
Neolithic age, when copper was just beginning to be used. This 
ware is very hard and compact and the face is highly burnished. 
The red colour was produced by a wash of fine red clay ; the 
black is an oxide of iron obtained by limiting the access of air 
in the process of baking, which was done. Professor Petrie 
suggests, by placing the pot^s mouth down in the kiln, and 
leaving the ashes over the part which was to be burnt black. 
Both red and black colour go right through in every case. All-red 
and all-black vases are occasionally found, the red with geo- 
metrical decorations in white colour, and the black with incised 
decoration. The forms are usually very simple, but at the same 
time graceful, and the grace of form is more remarkable when it 
is remembered that none of this early pottery was made on the 
wheel. Pottery of almost similar technique was found in Crete 
in 1905 during the American excavations at Vasiliki near Hiera- 
petra. The general appearance of the Cretan pottery is much 
the same as that of the Egyptian, and the duller red and black 
decoration (which here has a spotted or mottled appearance) was 
probably obtained in the same way, the black spots being due to, 
the action of separate fragments of the baking materid. X }0 
discoveiy is important in view of the probable early connwioh 
of the Cretan and Egyptian culture-centres. n 

A very similar red and black ware, usualWB^thinflls^^^nd 
harder make, and often with a brighter surfajjPMte introduced 
into Egypt at a later date (Xllth I^nasty), jljBiW^-by Nubian 
tribes who were descended from relati^g|S(f' Neolithic 
Egyptians. From their characteristic g^jjjl^thep people are 
called the Pan-Grave people, and their is known by the 

same name. 

Perhaps rather later in date than th^Ji^ly red and black wares, 
but by no means certainly so, the ^^lilpd characteristic type of 
primeval Egyptian pottery is a watfipi' buff colour with surface 
decorations in red. These decoratroA are varied in character, 
including ships, birds and ^ures ; wavy lines and 

geometrical designs commonly ^oear. The whole facies of this 
ware seems very un-Egyptian^|aid it has been compared with 
the decorated ** Kabyle pottei^'^^ of modem times. To call the 
people who made this ware “ Libyans ” on the strength of this 
resemblance of their pottery to that of the modern Kabyles, six 
thousand years later, seems, however, rash. The prehistoric 
Egyptians were not Kabylts or Libyans, but Nilotes, and the 

K culiar decoration of their pottery, which seems so strangely 
rbaric, is in reality merely the most ancient handiwork of the 
Egyptian painter, and marks the first stage in the development 
of pictorial art on the banks of the Nile ( 2 ). Other types of 
potte^ (3), in coloux^^chiefly buff or brown, were also in use at 
this pm^ ; the most noticeable form is a cylindrical vase with 
a wavy or rope band round it just below the lip, which developed 
out of a necked vise with a wavy handle on either side. This 
cylindrical type outlived the red and black and the red and buff 
decorated styles (which are purely Neolithib and predynastic) 
tod cemtinued ii. use in the eaify dynastic period, well into 
the Copper age^ The other unglazed pottery of the first three 


dynasties is not very remarkable for beauty of form or colour, 
and is indeed of the roughest description ( 4 ), but under the 
IVth Dynasty we find beautiful wheel-made bowls, vases and 
vase-stands of a fine red fwlished ware ( 4 ). This fine ware con- 
tinued in use at least as late as the XVIIIth Dynasty, though 
the forms of course differed from age to age. Under the Xllth 
Dynasty, and during the Middle K^dom generally, either this 
or a coarser unpolished red ware was in use. The forms of this 
period are very characteristic (6) ; the vases are usually footless, 
and have a peculiar globular or drop-like shape— some small 
ones seem almost spherical. At this period the foreign “ Pan- 
Grave black and red pottery was also in use (see above). 

The art of making a pottery consisting of a siliceous sandy 
body coated with a vitreous copper glaze seems to have been 
known unexpectedly early, possibly even as early as the period 
immediately preceding the 1 st Dynasty (4000 b.c.). Under 
the Xllth Dynasty pottery made of this chargwiteristic Egyptian 
faience seems to have come into general use, and it continued 
in use down to the days of the Romans, and is the ancestor of the 
glazed wares of the Arabs and their modem successors (6). 
The oldest Egyptian glazed ware is found usually in the shape 
of beads, plaques, &c. — rarely in the form of pottery vessels. 
The colour is usually a light blue, which may turn either white 
or green; but beads of the grey-black manganese colour are 
found, and on the light blue vases of King Aha (who is probably 
one of the historical originals of the legendary “ Mena or 
Menes) in the British Museum (No. 38,010) we have the king’s 
name traced in the manganese glaze on (or rather in) the blue- 
white glaze of the vase itself, for the second glaze is inlaid. This 
style of decoration in manganese black or purple on copper-blue 
continued tjlj., the end of the “ New Empire ” shortly before the 
XXVI th (Saii^ Dynasty. It was not usual actually to inlay the 
decoration boNH^Hlie time of the XVIIIth Dynasty. The light 
blue glaze was used well into the time of the Xllth Dynasty 
(British Museum, No. 36,346), but was then displaced by a new 
tint, a brilliant turquoise i)lue, on which the black decoration 
shows up in sharper contrast than before. This blue, and a 
ewhat duller, greyer or greener tint was used at the time 
small figures, beads and vases, as well as for the glaze of 
scarabs, which, however, were usually of stone-schist or steatite 
— not faience. The characteristically Egyptian technique of 
glazed stone begins about this period, and not only steatite or 
schist was employed (on account of its softness), but a remarkably 
brilliant effect was obtained by glazing hard shining white 
quartzite with the wonderfully delicate Xllth Dynasty blue. 
A fragment of a statuette plinth of this beautiful material was 
obtained during the excavation of the Xlth Dynasty temple at 
Deir el-Bahri in 1904 (British Museum, No. 40,948). Vessels of 
diorite and other hard stones are also found coated with the blue 
glaze. A good specimen of the finest Xllth Dynasty blue- 
glazed faience is the small vase of King Senwosri I. (2400 b.c.) 
in the Cairo Museum (No. 3666) (6). The blue-glazed hippopo- 
tami of this period, with the reeds and water-plants in purplish 
black upon their bodies to indicate their habitat, are well known. 
Fine specimens of these are in the collection of the Rev. Wm. 
MacGregor at Tamworth (8). 

The blue glaze of the Xllth Dynasty deepened in colour under 
the Xlllth, to which the fine blue bowls with designs (in the 
manganese black) of fish and lotus plants belong (8) (British 
Museum, Nos. 4790, &c.). The finest specimens of XVIIIth 
Dynasty blue ware have come from Deir el-Bahri, in the 
neighbourhood of which place there may have been a factory 
for rile manufacture of votive bowls, cups, beads, &c., of this 
fine faience, for 'dedication by pilgrims in the temple of Hathor 
(good collection in British Museum). Towards the end eff this 
dynasty polychrome glazes came into fashion ; white, light and 
dark blue, violet, purple, red, bright yellow, apple-green and other 
tints were used, not only for smaller objects of faience, such as 
rings, scarabs, kohl-pots, &c., but also for vases, No. 3965 of 
the Cairo Museum (Amenophis HI. wine-bottle), the ground colour 
of uddch is white with a decoration of fiower wreaths in blue, 
yellbw and red, with an inscription in delicate blue { 6 ^ This 
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polychrome faience was also now used for the ushabH figures 
wmch were placed in the tombs ; hitherto they had been made 
exclusively of stone or wood^ never of glazed stone or pottery ; 
henceforward they were ma^ exclusively of faience^ but ^e 
polychrome glazes {e.g. British Museum, Nos. 34,180, 34,185) 
were soon abiwdoned, and the plain blue and black of the 
ordinary vases was adopted. The ushabtis of King Seti I. 
(British Museum, No. 22,818, &c.) ( 9 ) are fine specimens of this 
type. Under the XXth Dynasty the blue paled and became 
weak in quality, but the priest-king family of the XXIst used 
for their ushabtis a most brilliant blue glaze, an extraordinary 
colour which at once distinguishes the faience of this period 
from that of all others ( 9 ). The same brilliant glaze was used 
for vases of various kinds as well. The polychrome ware had 
developed into a style of inlaying with glazed faience, which we 
see at Tel el-Amarna under the XVIIIth Dynasty (1400 B.c.) 
( 10 ), and at Tel el-Yahudlya under the XXth (1200 b.c.), 
used for wall decoration. After this time polychrome ceramic 
decoration seems to have died out in Egypt, but was retained 
in Asia (see below). 

The technical skill of the New Empire potters is shown by 
such a remarkable object as the gigantic Ufljr-sceptre of blue 
glazed faience, now in the Victoria and Albert Museum ( 12 , 8). 
This is the largest known piece of Egyptian glazed faience ; 
really large vases of faience are not found. Faience vases were 
very commonly built up or carved out of a ball of the dried 
material, perhaps held together by some mucilaginous substance 
— it seems impossible that such a substance could ever have been 
fashioned on the wheel. Sometimes even small vases were made 
of separately moulded pieces united by a glassy material (6). 
Under the XXIInd Dynasty small glazed vases with figures of 
deities or animals in relief became common ; these were made in 
moulds (6). In the matter of form the faience pottery of the 
New Empire follows the lead of the new earthenware types. 
Forms had altered considerably from those of the Xllth Dynasty. 
In place of the simple flowing lines of that period, we now find 
egg-shaped bodies with cylindrical necks, with or without 
handles ; great amphorae with almost pointed bases, sometimes 
with the handles perched upon the shoulders of the vase ; flat- 
tipped, squat jugs ; little handleless vases somewhat resembling 
the modern kuUa, “ mit mehrfach eingezogenem Bauch (V.B.), 
and the common flat flask-like type known as the pilgrim 
bottle ’’ ( 6 , 13 , 14 , 16 ). 

Owing to the extended foreign relations of PJgypt at this time, 
imported vases from Greece and Asia, including Mycenaean 
Biigelkannen and Cypriote black ‘‘ base ring ” jugs, have been 
found in the tombs and deposits of this age ( 14 ). Imitations of 
foreign forms, especially the Bugelkannen, are found ^ chiefly in 
faience (British Museum, 22,731, is an imitation of a Minoan jug 
from Crete). The faience forms of 
tile XVIIIth and XXIInd Dynasties 
include also the kuUa shape, the 
pilgrim bottle, miniature amphorae, 
&c. (see fig. 6), and miscellaneous 
forms not found in common pottery, 
imitating metal and stone vases, e,g, 
the blue^een ribbed pots of the 
XXIInd Dynasty, imitating bronze 
originals, and the alabastfon of the XVIIIth; these last go 
bade to the Xllth D3masty. Very pretty cups in the shape of 
lotus flowers (see fig. 7) are to be seen in most museums ; they are 
of the XIX^ Dynasty, and mostly came from Tuna (6, 8). 

The continuance of the old red polished ware of ^e IVth 
Dynasty during the Middle Kingdom to the time of the XVIIIth 

' Foreign pottery had been imported into Egypt at least as early 
as the Xllth Dynas^, e.g, the Cretan polychrome ware of the 
^'Middle Minoan ^rioa (Kaxnares style) found at MMinet Ghuraib 
(“ Kahun ") and the Cypriote (?) '* punctuated black ware from 
the same site, and from Khati^'amih (17). The date between the 
Xllth and Xlllth Dynasties is certain ( 14 ), but the Middle Kingdom 
Egyptians do not seem to have imitated these earHer foreign forms. 
British Museum^ No. 17.046, is, however, probably an instance of an 
Egyptian kka isnitated by the ionign potfinr ( 17 ). 
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Fig. 6 . — Egyptian pottery 
made of fine blue pa.stc. 



Fig. 7. — Egyptian blue-glazed pottery. 


Dynasty has already been mentioned. Characteristic of the latter 
period of tWs ware are long jugs with attenuated body and single 
handle, which^ because they have been found with Mycenaean 
objects in Cyprus, have 
been considered to be 
of foreign, probably of 
Syrian origin. They 
may, however, be Egyp- 
tian. Vases of the same 
ware in the shape of men 
and animals are not un- 
common ( 17 ). Another 
ware of this period has a highly polished yellow face, some- 
times becoming ruddy, and passing of! into a pinkish red ; in 
this ware the pilgrim bottles are common. An unpolished, 
brittle, and thin yellow ware was also used largely for wine- 
vases. The rougher, commoner red and brown ware at this 
period became decorated with designs, chiefly of lily wreaths, 
&c., in paint of various colours ( 13 ). This new development hid 
the ugly colour of the common pottery and was a cheaply 
obtained imitation of the expensive, polychrome glazed ware of 
the period (see fig. 8). This painted pottery continued in use 
until about the time of the XXIInd Dynasty. From this time 
onwards, till the Ptolemaic period, the commonest pottery was a 
red ware, usually covered with a white slip. Under the XXVIth 
Dynasty a finer homogeneous white ware occurs, usually for 
vases with a rude representation of the face of the god Bes on their 
bodies. 

The XXVIth Dynasty marks a new period of development in 
the history of Egyptian faience. The old deep blue colour had 
gradually deteriorated into an ugly green (British Museum, 
No. 8962), which was replaced by the Saite potters with a new 
light blue of very delicate tint, imitated, in accordance with the 
archaistic spirit of the time, from the old light blue of the earliest 
Dynasties. The glaze itself is very thin and ** sugary ’’ in 
texture. The old decoration of the blue with designs and in- 
scriptions in manganese-black is abandoned ; on the ushabtis the 
inscriptions are now incised. Side 
by side with this light blue glaze 
was used an unglazed faience, a 
sort of composition paste with the 
colour going right through.^ It 
has more variety of colour than 
the glazed faience, light green and 
a dark indigo blue being found as 
well as the Saite light blue. Some- 
times it is of a very soft, almost 
chalky consistency. It was used 
for vases, but more generally for 
small figures and scarabs (6). The 
commonest vase-form of this period is the pilgrim bottle, now 
made with the neck in the form of a lily flower, and with inscrip- 
tions on the sides wishing good luck in the New Year to the 
possessor. These flasks appear to have been common New 
Yearns gifts. 

Under the Sebennyte kings of the XXXth Dynasty a further 
new development of glaze began, of a more radical character than 
ever before. The colour deepened, and the glaze itself became 
much more glassy, and was thickly laid on. The new glaze was 
partly translucent, and differed very greatly from the old opapue 
glaze. It first appeared on ushabtis at the end of the Saite period. 
A curious effect waa obtained by glazing the head-dress, the 
inscription, &c., of the ushabtis in dark blue, and then covering 
the whole with translucent light blue glaze. This method was 
regularly used during the succeeding Ptolemaic and Roman 
periods, when the new style of glaze came into general use. A 
yellowish green effect was obtained by glazing parts of the body 
of the vases in ydlow and covering this with the trsmslucent blue 
glaze. This method was used to touch up the salient portions of 

* Some of these figures appear to have been made with a mixture 
of sandr clay and coloured glass which produced a real glassy porce- 
laio — the earliest porcelain of which we have any record. 



Fig. 8. — Egyptian pottery 
with painted ornament and 
sham marbling. 
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deisigns in TCli^fy imitxtted^ foreign original^; a style 
^htbh now became uslild bn vases. The usual decoratkm is 
^mixed Egyptian dud ctassicid^ the lattet generally ptedominating. 
A large range pf^^olours emplpyed ; ptirple, dark blue, biiie- 
green, grass-grgltiy im ytU^ Wm all beiilg founds The glace 
is yi^ l^kly 4m bn, anRwg^ cisuzed (6, S). A remark- 
RomanoVlyptian faibhce is the head of the 
god Jlii i& the Museufe (No. 35,018). A hard, light blue, 

opa^iii glaze likb that 6f ^ j^VIth Dynasty is occasionally, 
but rarely, met With in mfc case of vases (British Museum, 

Nos. 37,407, 37408). 

We know something 6f the common wares in use during this 
period from the study ot the ostraka, frdgtnents of pottety on 
which dated tax-ieeeipte, notes, and so forth were Writteil. 
From the vsitaka we see that during the Ptdemaic period the 
commonest pottery was made of red ware coveted with White 
slip, Which has alreddy been mentioned. At the b^niii^ of the 
Roman pertbd we ted at Elephantine a peculiar light pink ware 
with a brownish pink face, and elsewhere a smooth dark brown 
ware. About the 3rd century a.D; horicontdliy ribbed dr fluted 
pots, usually of a coame brown ware^ came into general use. 
Iliese were Often large^ifced itmphonae, with very attenuated 
necks ahd lotig handles (feee fig. ^). During the Byzahtine 
(Coptic) period most of the pottery in use was ribbed, and usually 

pitched inside to hold water, as 
the ware was loose in texture arid 
porous. 

During the Coptic period, a 
lighter ware was also In use, decor- 
ated with designs of various kinds 
in white, brown or red paint on 
the dull red or buB body. In 
Nubia a peculiar deveiopment of 
this ware is characteristic of the 
later period (Brit. MUs. No, 30,714). 
A polished red Ware of Roman 
origin (imitation Arretine or 
Samian '’) was commonly used as 
well. 

The heavily glazed blue faience 
continued in use until replaced in 
tlie early Arab period by the well- 
knoWn yelloW and brown lead- 
glazed pottery, of which fragments are fmind in the mounds 
of Fostat (Old Cairo). 

Western Asia. — Palestine. The most ancient Palestinian 
pottery is the rough “ Amorite ” ware from Lachish (Tel cl-Hesi) 
which sotnetimes hw wavy handles like the prehistoric Egyptian 
( 18 ). Later we find abtual Mycenaean pottery in Philistia ( 19 ), 
an interesting testimony to the truth of the legend which brings 
the Philistines from Crete ; the fourth ahd fifth cities of Lachtsh 
(i2oo-iobo B.c.) show life the fifst ordihary Pboenickh or Israelite 
pottery— huB or red lamps and bowls, the latter With the handies 
sometimes painted ih bistre, and vases showing strong F.g3rptian 
influence; while pottery from Cyprus and elsewhere is found 
as in Egypt. 

The Only remarkable later devekpnient of Palestinian pottery 
is the Phoenician imitation of Eg^tian faience of the Saite 
period, of which the characterktf& are well known. Some of 
this may actually have been made in Egypt. 

The course Of the potter’s art in Mesopotamia and Persia 1 
appears to have run on lines Of devefo^msmt parallel with the j 
art in Eg)^, for the country between the Tigris and the; 
Euphrates k rich in f oc^ clays;, iarid, wherever the invention of | 
glass krofee, its mppir^on to potte^ decoration was certainly 
developed at an early period ih Egypt and in Mehopebanua^ 

Two 'diaracteristk d£ clay ditist. howeV^, be pointed 
out; thouj^ they haVe Oothitig to do with 

I. The Babyloniaa and Assyrian fise of clay ahtM^d into tahlehi. 
cylinders and prisms, to produce an imperishable record of the 
literatara Of the time^ The cvlindm wad pttMSis wOte thtwwn on 
the^tter'S Wheel and are oottseOuentiy honoW ; the oircalar loiiai 
wa!s1|hen slibed down, and the ai|p^ Wat iitpveifesed With cuneiform !| 



Fro. 9. — Eg3rptian pottery 
under the Ptolemies, show- 
ing Oivek influence in the 
shapes. 


inscriptions, the prism, tablet or cylinder being subsequently dlbied 
and ^fd. ■ a u \ 

2. The afcnitebt^fal lise of glazed bricks ana ^tkbs. While the 
E^^tkns teihaiiied coiitent tef the ihbst part with theapplicatioh 
of tneir brilliant aikalino glaims to small and delicately ^ finished 
objects, the Babylonians and Assyrian^ developed an ax^itecture 
decorated with glazed and co^ured brickwork. The bricks were bf 
veiy open texture, and the ornamental paittem or figure subjects 
were ootained by a strohg bhtline In dark - cbloUred clay Whfeh 
formed a kind of tloi^ or bOilxidary, the shallow cells between being 
filled in with coloured clays— 5roUowi red or White— or with coloured 
glazes of turquoise, green or blue, yellow and purplish brown. These 
glazes are obviously like the Efij^tiah, but they are more coarsely 
prepared ahd are always fifll of oUbwles and consequently more or 
less opaque. Yet the severe simplicity Of the method, the splendid 
colour effect, strong yet sumptuotife, entitles these productions to 
a very high rank among all the world's work in clay and glaze. 
The ‘^Frieze of the Archers " now in the Louvre may be mentioned 
aS One of the finest productions of its kind, and the Louvre and 
British Musetiitl posSefefe the finest collections Of this early architec- 
tural use of glatea ahd coloured clay. (See als6 M 0 rA l Decoration . ) 

Coming to ordinary pottery we find that in ehrly times well- 
formed vases made of ^od day, unglazed and unpainted, were 
made. Small figures of deities made of the same clay are often 
found. It is practically the same terra-botta os of the 
inscribed tablets. None of the forms are particularly distinctive 
(see fig. to). The excavations of the French in Persia have 



Fig. 10 . — Assyrian biscuit potte^>^ 


brought to light at Moussian in Susiaha ah extremely interesting 
painted ware, which belongs to a very early period. The decora- 
tion is ushally geometrical. The technique seems to be analogous 
to the Mycenaeah-Gretek (Firnismalerei), and the whole effect 
is very like that of the Greek, Late Mycenaean or Dipylon 
pottery. The ware is buff in cofeur and fine in texture, with a 
polished surface. The decoration is sometimes in polychrome, 
but usually in the grey-brown iron-glazte (?) alone. This pottery 
d^enerates later and finally disappears (20). 

During the Sargonide period in Assyria (7th centur}’^ b.c.) we 
find a polydirome faience (colours usually white and brown) 
Ubviously of Egyptian origin. It was used, not for vases, but 
architectonically for friezes, ornamental bosses, &c. Its origin 
hiay be fobhd in Egypt under the XVIIIth Dynasty, when 
Egyptian influence extended to the Tigris, and Babylonia had 
regular diplomatic relations with Egypt. In Asia this polychrome 
decoration in glazes Continued to be used long after it had ceased 



Fig. 1 1 . — Assyrian glazed and enamelled potter}'. 


to be made in the country of its origin ; the enamelled brick 
decoration of PmCpotis is tiie descendant oif the inlay 

decorations ol Tel d^Amama, Td d-Vahudiya and Kuyunjak. 
In the Saffgohide period tibe glazed vases (Occur (see fig. it) 
which nre pinbab^ of Ej^ptian orighi or trie FhoexiStian ilnita- 
tic^ bf f 

Characteristic df the Farthiaa peiiod is a ooarse graen gkaed 
pottery of which the dippei^shapod oofi^ 01 Use time were mode 
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(British Museum, Nos. 1645-1647) (21). Thii flaze possibly con- 
tains « mail amount of lead ; in appearance it is not unlike the 
contcmponuy timskacent blue fiim of Egypt. The Egyptian 
gbze certainly spread into western Asia, and we find the last 
specimens of it in the tiles from the destroyed city of Rhagae 
in Persia, which may be as late as the 13th century a.d. The 
lead glazes, unknown in Egypt till the late Roman period, may 
be of Asiatic origin, though this important point is by no means 
clear. 

Rbferences. — (1) Petrie - Quibell, /?a//a5 and NagaAa (date 
erroneous) ; (2) Jacques de Morgan, VAge de la pierre et des mMaux ; 
(8) Petrie, Diospolis Parva, frontispiece (also for “ sequcnoe«dates ’* 
of pottery) ; (4) Garstang, Mahdsna and Bit Khalldf, pis. xxix.- 
xxxii. ; ( 5 ) Petrie, Illahdn, pi. xii. (corr. by V. Bissing in (14)) : 
(6) V. Bissing, Catalogue ghUrale du musde de Caire, “ Dfo Fayence- 
gefassc"; (7) Petrie, Abydos, ii., frontispiece; (8) H«iry Wallis. 
Egyptian Ceramic Art (Maegregor Collection) ; (9) Guide to Third 
and Fourth Egyptian Rooms, British Museum, p. 25* ff. ; (10) 

Petrie, Tel-eUAmarna ; (11) Guide to Third and Fomrik Egyptian 
Rooms, p. 261 ; (12) Petrie. Nagdda, pi. xxviii. ; ( 18 ) Petrie, lUahtln, 
pis. XX., xxi. ; ( 14 ) V. Bissing. Strena Helbi^ana, p. 20 ff. ; ( 16 ) 
Garstang, El Ardbah, pis. xviii.-xxi., xxvm.. xxix. ; ( 16 ) Hall. 

Oldest Civilization of Greece, p. 14.11 If. ibid* 20, 30. 69 ; ( 17 ) 
Guide to Third and Fourth Egyptian Rooms, pi. viii. ; ( 18 ) Petrie, 
Tell-el-Hesy, pL v. ; ( 19 ) Welch. Ann, Brit, Sch. Ath, vi. ; (20) de 
Morgan, Diligation en Perse, viii. (1905) ; (21) Brit, Mtis. : Guide 
to Babylonian and Assyrian Room, (H. R. H.) 

Greek, Etruscan and Roman 

Greek. Study of Greek Vases, — It is not so many years since 
an account of Greek pottery would naturally have followed 
chronologically the history of Egyptian pottery with little over- 
lapping ; but recent discoveries have reversed dl such ideas, and, 
while up to the end of the 19th century the earliest remains to be 
traced on Greek soil could be assigned at the furthest to the 
period 2500-2000 B.C., it is now possible not only to show that at 
that period technical processes were highly developed, but even 
to trace a continuous development of Greek pottery from the 
Neolithic age. This result has been mainly brought about by 
Dr Arthur Evaas^s researches at Cnossus in Crete, but traces of 
similar phenomena are not wanting in other parts of Greece. 
Whether the race which produced this potteiy can strictly be 
called Greek may be open to question, but at all events the ware 
is the independent product of a people inhabiting in prehistoric 
times the region afterwards known as Greece ; its connexion with 
the pottery of the historic period can now be clearly traced, and 
in its advanced technical character and the genuinely artistic 
appearance of its decoration even this early ware proclaims 
itself as inspired , by a similar genius. 

The study of Greek vases has thus received an additional 
impetus from the light that it throws on the early civilization of 
the country, and its value for the student of ethnology. But it 
has always appealed strongly to the archaeologist and in some 
degree also to the artist or connoisseur, to the former from its 
importance as a contribution to the history of Greek art, myth- 
ology and antiquities, to the latter from its beauty of form 
and decoration. Attention was first redirected to the painted 
vases at die end of the 17th century, though for a long time they 
served as little more than an adjunct to the cabinet of amateur 
or a pleasing souvenir for the traveller ; but even during the 
1 8th century it dawned on the minds of students that they were of 
more than merely artistic importance, and attention was devoted 
to the elucidation of their subjects, and attempts made to arrive 
at a chronological classification. Two facts must, however, 
be borne in mind : firstly, that down to the middle of the 19th 
century the great majority of painted vases had been found only 
in Italy ; secondly, that these vases were mostly of the later and 
more florid styles, which, if artistically advanced, are now known 
to represent a decadent phase of Greek art. 

From the former cause arose the noticm that these vases were 
the product not of Greek but of Etruscan artists, and so the 
term Etruscasi vase arose and passed into the languages of 
Eurdpe, inirv^vlng even at thb in popular speech in spite of ; 
a centuiy of refutation. w stiidy of the subjects j 

depict^ on the vases passed through the successive stages of 



Fig. 12. — Jug from Cyprus of 
Oriental style, 10 in. higlu 


allegofrical, historical and mystical interpretation, until a century 
and more of painstaking study led to the more rational prihdpto 
of modem archaeologist. 

Sites 4 $nd Visaavevies.’-^TYit sites on which Greek vases have been 
iound coyer the whole area oi the Mediterranean and beyond, from 
the Crimea to Spain, and from Marseilles to Egypt By far tbe great 
majority, at all events of the finer specimens, have been extracted 
from the tombs of Vulci and other sites in Etruria ; those of the 
later period or decadence have been found in large numbers on 
various sites in southern Italy, sucii as Capua, Cumae and Nola in 
Campania, Anzi in Lucania, and Euvo in Apulia. In the westeni 
Mediterranean, Sicily has also been a fruitful field for this pottery, 
early varieties being found at Syracuse, later ones at Gcla, Gir^uti 
and elsewhere. Painted vases have also come to light in Saraiuia 
and in North Africa, especially in the Cyronaica, where the finds 
mostly belong to the 4tn century B.c. In Greece proper the most 
prolific site ^s been Athens, where the finds extend from the 
bipylon vases of the 8th cen- 
tury B.C. down to the decadent 
productions of the 4th ceotury ; 
one group, that of the white 
funeral lekythoi^ is almost 
peculiar to Athena Next to 
this city, Corinth has been 
most productive, especially in 
pottery of the archaic period 
and of local manufacture. 

Large quantities of pottery of 
all periods have been yielded 
by Thebes, Tanagra and other 
sites in Boeotia, and remains 
of the ** Mycenaean ** period at 
Mycenae, Argos and dsewhere. 

But on the whole painted pot- 
tery is rare in other parts of 
the mainland. Among the 
western islands of the arclii- 
pelago, Aegina and Euboea 
have proved fruitful in vases 
of all periods; Thera. Melos 
and others of the Cyclades are 
remarkable for pottery of the 
prehistoric period with rudely painted designs; and above all 
Crete is now famous for the wondrous series of painted and orna- 
mented pottery of pre-Mycenaean date, which can bo traced back 
even to the Neolithic period, the discovery of which has entirely 
revolutionized the preconceived theories on the appearance of 
painted pottery in 
Greece. This has been 
found in the recent ex- 
cavations at Cnossus, 

Palacokastro and else- 
where. In Asia Minor 
there have been some 
important finds on tlic 
mainland, but only 
along the coast ; some 
of the islands, more 
especially Samos and 
Rluxles, have been more 
fruitful in this respect 
At Kcrtch and else- 
where in the Crimea, 
large numbers of fine 
but somewhat florid 
vases of the 5th and 
4th centuries B.c. have 
come to light. Cyprus 
ha.s long been known as 
a rich field for pottery oi all periods, from the Mycena^ean onwards, 
the later varieties being marked by strong local quasi -oriental 
characteristics, with little development from the more primitive 
types (figs. 12 and 13). The principal sites are Salamis, Amatbus, 
Marion (PoU) and Curium. Lastly, in the Egyptian delta two 
sites, Naucratis and Daphnae, have yielded results of considerable 
importance for the liistory of early Greek vase-painting. 

The great majority of these vases have been found in tombs; 
but some important discoveries have been made on the sites of 
temples and sanctuaries, as on the Acropolis of Athens, or at Kau- 
cratis. In such cases the vases are seldom complete, having been 
broken up and cast away into rubbish -heaps, where the fragments 
have remained undisturbed. The tombs vary greatly in form^ 
of Greece being usually small rock-graves or shafts, those of Itafv 
often fine and elaborate chambers with architectural details, and 
the manner in which the vases are found in these t o mb s varies 
greatly. Plain nnornamented pottery is almost univenHil, and may 
be considered io have formed the tomb-furniture Draper— the 
painted vases beii^; as in dally life merely ornamental aqjttndta 



Fig. 13. — Pottery from C3^U8 with 
geometrical ornament. 
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Shapes t^nd Uses of Greek Vases , — The enormous number of 
painted vases now collected in museums is in itself sufficient evidence 
of the important part they must have played in the daily life of the 
Greeks, and the care which was bestowed on their decoration shows 
the high estimation in which they were held. It is, however, remark- 
able thatj with the exception of general allusions to pottery and its 
use in daily life, there are singularly few passages in classical litera- 
ture which throw light on the purposes for which these vases were 
used. Where any are described at full length there is always evidence 
that metal vases are intended. Athenaeus and the lexicographers 
^ye indeed put on record a long list of names of shapes, but 
it is only in a few cases that we can be certain what forms they 
describe, or whether any of the typical forms of existing vases can be 
identified with the literary descriptions. 

We have then two questions to consider in this section : firstly, 
the uses to which painted vases were put by the Greeks ; secondly, 
the classical names of the various forms of plain and painted pottery 
which have come down to us. 

As we have seen, the majority of painted vases have been dis- 
covered in tombs, which at hr.st sight seems to suggest that they were 
made principidly for sepulchral purposes ; but that they also had 
their uses in daily life as much as plain pottery or earthenware 
cannot be doubted. They stand, in fact, in the same relation to the 
commoner wares of their day as china or porcelain does with us, 
being largely ornamental only, but used by wealthy people or on 
special occasions for the purposes of daily life, as for instance at 
banquets or in religious ceremonies. 

Vases were used as measures, as in the case of a small one-handled 
cup in the Briti.sh Museum (see fig. 15), found at Cerigo (Cythera) and 
inscribed with the word ijfjuKeri^Xiov or “ half - kotylc,'* equivalent 
to about one-fourth of a pint Another vase found at Athens is 
supposed to represent the official or quart, having a capacity 
of 0*96 litre ; it is inscribed drifi 6 irtop or " official measure,” and bears 
the official stamp of the state. Conversely many names of vases, 
such as the amphora or the koiyle^ were adopted to indicate measures 
of capacity for liduld or dry commodities. Earthenware vessels were 
used for stodng lx>th Hquids and food, for the preparation of foods 
and linuids, and for the various uses of the table and the toilet. 
That tne painted ware was used at banquets or on great occasions 
we learn from scenes depicted on the vases themselves, in which 
vases painted with subjects appear in use. In connexion with 
athletics, they were given as prizes, as in the case of the Panathenaic 
amphorae^ a class of vases given for victories in the games held at 
Athens at the Panathenaic festivals, where, how^ever, they do not 
repre.sent prizes so much as marks of honour corresponding to modern 
racing cups. Vases were also used as toys for children, as is proved 
by the discovery of many diminutive specimens, chieflv jugs, in the 
tombs of children at Athens, on which are depicted children playing 
at various games. They also served a purely decorative use as 
domestic ornaments, being placed on columns or shelves ; or, in the 
case of fiat cups and plaques, suspended on the wall. Many of the 
later Greek and Italian painted vases are very carelessly (Iterated 
on the one side, which was obviously not intended to be seen. 

We come now to the use of vases for religious purposes, dedicatory, 
sacrificial or funerary. Of all these uses, especially the last, there 
is ample evidence. That vases were often placed in temples or shrines 
as votive ofierings is clear from the frequent mention in literature of 
the dedication of metal vases, and it can hardly be doubted that 
painted pottery served the same purpose for those who could only 
afford the humbler material. Of late years much light has been 
throwm upon this subject by excavations, notably on the Acropolis 
of Athens, at Corinth, ana at Naucratis in the Egyptian delta, 
where numerous fragments have been found bearing inscriptions 
which attest their use for such purposes. It was a well-knowm 
Greek custom to clear out the temples from time to time and form 
rubbish-heaps (favissae) of the disused vases and statuettes, which 
were broken in pieces as useless, but it is to this very fact that we 
owe their preservation. At Naucratis many of the fragments bear 
incised inscriptions, such as ’Air 6 \\wi^( 4 s elfu, “I am Apollo’s ” 
(possibly a memorandum of the priest’s, to mark consecrated 
property), or 6 Siipd fjLc dviBrfKe rj 'AppoSlrfi, ” So-and-so dedicated 
.me to Aphrodite.” Fig. 14 fpves another example with a dedication 
to Apollo. At Penteskouphia, near Corinth, a fcgc series of painted 
tablets {irlraKes), dating from 600 to 550 b.c., with representations of 
Poseidon and dedicatory inscriptions to that deity, were found in 
1879. Votive offerings in this latter form were common at all 
periods, and tablets painted with figures and hung on trees or walls 
are often depicted on the vases, usually in connexion with scenes 
reproenting sacrifices or offcring.s. 

There is no doubt that vases (though not necessarily painted ones) 
mnst have played a considerable part in the religious ceremonies of 
the Greeks. We read of them m connexion with the Athenian 
festival of the Anthesteria, and that of the gardens of Adonis. 
They were also used in sacrifices, as shown on an early black-figured 
cup in the British Museum and on a vase at Naples with a sacrifice to 
Dionysus. In Scenes of libation the use of the jug and bowl (phiale) 
is invariable. 

H^ut their most important use, and that to which their preservation 
WHjmly due, was in connexion with funeral ceremonies. They were 
mmmy employed at the burial, but were placed both outside the 


tombs to receive ofierings, and inside them either to hold the ashes 
of the dead or as “tomb-furniture,” in accordance with Greek 
religious beliefs in regard to the future life. Several classes of vases 
are marked out by their subjects as exclusively devoted to this 
purpose, such as the large jars found in the Dipylon cemetery at 
Athens, which were placed outside the tombs, the white Athenian 
lehythoi of the 3th and 4th centuries b.c., and the large krateres and 



Fig. 14. — Part of vase from Naucratis with dedication to Apolla 


other vases of the 4th century b.c, found in the tombs of Apulia 
and other jjarts of southern Italy. Their use as cinerary urns was 
perhaps more restricted, at all events as regards the painted vases, 
though the custom is well known and is referred to in literature 
from Homer downwards. In “Mycenaean” times coffers {\df»aKfs) 
of clay were used for this purpose, especially in Crete, wlicre line 
painted examples have been found ; but of Greek pottery of the 
best periods there are but isolated instances. 

The diagrams in fig. 15 show the principal shapes characteristic of 
Greek pottery in all but the earliest periods, when the variety of form 
was as yet too great to permit of more than the vaguest nomen- 
clature ; each form has its conventional name appended. These 
tshapes may be classified under the following heads : (i) Vases in 
wdiich food or liquids were preserved ; (2) vases in which liquids 
were mixed or food cooked ,* (3) those by means of which liquids 
were poured out or food distributed ; (4) drinking-cups ; (5) other 
vases for the use of the table or toilet. Thus we have the pithos 
and amphora for storing wine, the krater for mixing it, tlxii psykter 
for cooling it, the kyathos for ladling it out, and the oinochoe or 
prochoos for pouring it out ; the hydria was used for fetching water 
from the well. The names and forms of drinking-cups are innumer- 
able, the principal being the hylix, kotyle, kaniharos, rhyton (drinking- 
horn) and phiale (libation bowl). The pyxis was used by women 
at their toilet, and the lekythos, alahasfron and askns for oil and 
unguents. 

Technical Processes , — Though the Greeks succeeded in making 
pottery of a very high order from the point of view of form and 
decoration, the technical processes remained throughout of the most 
elementary — for glaze was not used at all, the colour was of the 
simplest, and the temperature at which the ware was fired was not 
high enough to introduce any serious difficulties. As we should 
expect, it is possible to trace a gradual improvement in the tecluiical 
processes in the direction of greater precision and refinement, for no 
vase-painter of the best period could have achieved his decorative 
triumphs on wares so coarse in substance and so rough in finish as 
those that satisfied his predecessors. As in every other case technical 
and artistic refinement went hand in hand. In the earliest times the 
clay was used with very little preparation ; at all events before the 
introduction of the potter’s wheel the finish is not to be compared 
with that of the early races in Egypt. As the practice developed, 
no doubt, specially good clay.s were found in certain districts, and 
these became )QQiitrcs of manufacture or the clays were carried to 
other estabUahed centres. The primitive wares usually exhibit the 
natural bgOlbllow, gre3r or brownish colours of other elementary 
pottery|Jj^RBc suriace is somewhat rough and possesses no gloss. 
ThencqWHjlPf it becomes appreciably warmer in tone as it becomes 
finer iini|i||tc. until it reaches its perfection in the glowing orange, 
inclining of tlie best Attic vases of the 5th century b.c. In 

the vases of the later Italian centres the colour again reverts to a 
paler hue. 

The clay for the potter was doubtless prepared by a system of 
sedimentation, so as to get rid of all coarse particles. It was mixed 
with water and decanted into a series of vats so that ultimately 
fine clay of two or three grades was obtained. Both red and whitish 
clays wtre used, and ^e best potters gradually discovered that 
mixtures of different da^ gave the best results. The clay for the 
Athenian vases was obtamed from Cape Kolias in Attica ; and as it 
did not bum to a very warm tone, ruddle or red ochre (rubrica) was 
added to it to produce the lovely deep oraiige glow that distinguishes 
the best vases. Corinth, Cnidus, , Samos and other places were 
also "iamous for their clays, and at the first named tablets have 
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been found heturiag reprusontatioiis o£ the digging of clay for Brcwe age tombs of 25oo«*i 500 contain only hnnd*i»«do pottery, 

pottery. but in the next period (1500^1000 b.c.) we And hand^nyMdesiiMiicoaxie 

The impcoved manipulatioa of the claya» and the increasing vases side by side with a mote dtviriefifKl kind of painted pottery*-*- 
knowledge that the cokmr of a clay oould be modified by admixture the “ Mycenaean — obvsomly made cm the wke^ It seems peob* 
of other substances such as ruddle and ochre, really paved the way able, therefore, that the wh^ wan introduced into Greece afaent 



Asiphors Caljx-krator Staamos KalpU 

Fig. 15. — Shapes of Greek Vases. 


for what is known as the glaze of the Greek painted vasea. This 
delicate gl<^, so thin as to defy analysis, has been commonly called 
glaze, but it cannot be a glaze in the sense of a separate coating of 
finely-ground gla.ss superimposed upon the clay. In all probability, 
as the Greek potter used finer ana finer clays and so was enablecl 
to perfect his shapes, he found tliat after a vase had l>een ** thrown " 
he could get a closer texture on it by dipping it in a sUj) of still finer 
clay material and then smoothing it down and .pohshiiig it on the 
wheel when sufficiently dry. But the mixtures he would use for 
such a purppge^-of very siliceous clay and oclire-^woulth when 
they were bimit in the Greek kiln, not only fire to a beautifully bright 
colour, but also to a glossy surface, espeedaUy where the flames liad 
freely played about them ; and it is more m accordance with our 
knowledge to believe that the exquisitely thin gloss of the finest 
Greek red vases was produced in tills way. for it seems impossible 
that it can have been a coating of any speckU glaze. 

In any case we may state broadly that the body of Greek vasea is 
always fine in grain, fired bard enough to give forth a dull metallic 
sound when it is struck, but seldom fired above a temperature o£ 
about 900" C, which a modem potter would consider very low. 
When broken the inside is generally found to be duller in colour, and 
is often yellow or grev, even where the external surface is red. The 
material is exceedingly porous, and aUowa water to oow through it 
(another proof that it was not glazed). Numerous analyses of the 
material of Greek vases have been published, but they tell us nothing 
of the secrets of the Greek potter. The results of a great number of 
these analyses may be summed up as follows : siliGa^ 32-60 pai^ ; 
alumina, 13-ig parts; lime, 5-10 parts; magnesia, 1-3 parts; 
oxide of iron, xa-xq parts. Aaalvses of a thousand ordinary simple 
red burning clays would aive a similar result. It is to the glory of 
the Greek potter that with such ordinary materials, by the exercise 
of selection, patience and skill, be achieved the fine artistic results 
we see* He aid as much as can be done with natural clay materials, 
but. the glory of painted colour and glaze, like the later Persian or 
Chinese, was not for hinu 

MmufactHn of Fema— The earliest Greek .pottery is, like all 
primitive pottery, hand-made. The Introduction of the potter's 
wfiad into Greece waa the subject of varioua ancient traditions, but 
we now know that ft can be easily traced hy a study of the primitsve 
pptteiy of Cneta^ Cyprus or Troy. In Cyprus, ior instance, the 


1500 BX. ; it was certainly known to Homer, as a familiar allusion 
shows (//. xviii. Coo). It was stUl a low circular table turned witli 
the hand, not the foot ; repr(?sentations of it.s use are seen on several 
vases of the archaic pericKl (fig. 16), and they further prove that the 
vase was replaced on the wheel for the subsequent processes of 
painting, polishing and adding sepaimtely modelled parts, as well as 
for the original shaping or " throwing.” 

The method of shaping the vase on the wheel, which iS the same 
as that still in use, need not be described in detail ; the feet, necks, 
mouths aiKi handles were modelled separately or shaped in moulds, 
and attachedwbile 
the clay was moist, 
as is al^ iadicateil 
on a vase.. I.m:ge 
and coarse vases, 
such as wine casks 
( vLOu ) , werealway s 
modelled by hand 
on a kindof hooped 
mould (Kdmi/Sos). 

Parts of vases 
were modelled by 
hand at ail periods 
by way of decora- 
ti^. Even in the 
gedmetrical period 
we find horses 
tnodeiled in the pio. i6.— Votive tablet from Corinth, full 
round on the size ; a potter applying painted bands while thn 
coversof vases and vessel revolves on the wh^ 
later on handles 

enriched with moulded figures of serpents twining round them. Such 
embellishments are frequently, if not always, deliberate imitations 
of metal forms, but the plastic principle is one which obtained in 
Greek pottery from the very first;^ as for instance in tfie primitive 
pottery of Troy, in which the vases are often modelled in human or 
animal forms ; and the sazne principle is involved in the common 
practice of , speaking of the ” neck,' " shoulder " or " foot ** of a 
vessel In the best period the practice pf addmg moulded ornaments 
or of modelling vases in matuial forms took a subsidiary place, but 
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examples occur from time to time, as in the beautiful fhyia or 
drinking-horns of the ted-hgure period {Plate IL , fig. 5a) , or in smaller 
details such as are seen in handles enriched ^th heads in relief, a 
favourite practice of the potter Nicosthenes. In the 4th -century 
va^ of southern Italy the handles are often much ornamented in 
this fashion, as in the large kratercs^ where they are adorned with 
masks in reliel 

The system of moulding whole vases or ornamenting them with 
designs in relief taken from moulds really belongs to the decadence 
of the art, when imitations of metal were supersed^g the painted 
pottery. Even then it is rare to find whole vases produced from a 
mould, except in the case of those in the form of human figures or 
animals (Plate 1 1 ., figs. 57 and 58), which almost come under the 
heading of terra-cotta figures, except for the fact that they are 
usually painted in the manner of the vases. But in southern Italy 
tile tendency to imitate metal led to the popularity of ornaments 
made separately from moulds and attached or let in to vases other- 
wise plaia Vases of this period, with reeded bodies, must also have 
been made from moulds, as were a aeries of phialae or libation-bowls 
associated with Gales in Campania (Plate IT., fig. 56), which are 
known to be direct imitations of metal. 

All or nearly all of these vases are covered with a plain black 
glaze or varnish, and painted decoration is rare except in the case of 
those moulded in special forms or of a certain class made in Apulia 
with opaaue colouring laid on the varnish. Some of these plain black 
vases of tne 4th century are ornamented with stamped patterns made 
with a metal punch impressed in the moist clay. This decoration is 
confined to simple patterns. 

After the vases had been made on the wheel they were dried 
in the sun and lightly baked, after which they were ready for varnish- 
ing and painting ; it is also probable that the gloss was brought 
out by a process of polishing, the surface of the clay being smoothed 
with a piece of wood or hard leather. On a vase m Berlin a boy is 
seen applying a tool of some kind to an unfinished cup, probably 
for this purpose ; the cup, being shown in red on the vase, has 
evidently not been varnished. Many vases are varnished black all 
over the exterior (whether decorated with designs or not) with the 
exception of the foot and lip. 

The process of baking was regarded as one of the most critical in 
the potter’s art It was not indeed universal, as we read of sun- 
dried vessels for utilitarian puqioses, but all the vases that have 
come down to us have been baked. The amount of heat required 
was regulated by the character of the ware, but was not very high. 
Many examples exist of discoloured vases which have been subjected 
to too much or too little heat, the varnish having acquired a greenish 
or reddish hue. Or again the red gloss is sometimes turned to an 

ashen-grey colour, the black 
remaining unimpaired. 
Other accidents were liable 
to occur in the baking, such 
as cracking under too great 
heat, or the damaging of the 
shape by vases knocking 
against one another and so 
bang dented in or crushed. 

The form of the oven was 
of the simplest (fig. 17). No 
furnaces have been found in 
Greece, and only one or two 
in Italy, but we have a 
variety of evidence from 
vase-paintings. They were 
fed by fires from beneath, 
and the vases were inserted with a long shovel. They were 
heated with charcoal or wood fuel, and there are representations 
of men poking or raking the fires with long-handled implements. 
One vase-painting gives a bird’s-eye view, in horizontal section, of 
the interior of an oven full of lugs of various forms. Others have 
more complete presentations of potteries, with men engaged in the 
different processes of vase manufacture, modelling, painting or 
supply hm the kilns with newly-made wares. 

The PahUinfi of Vases . — We may distinguish three principal 
classes of painted ^ttery, of which two admit of subdivision. 

1. Primitive Greek vasm with simple painted ornaments, chiefly 
linear and geometrical, laid directly on the clay with the brueh. 
The colour employed is usually a yellowish or brownish red passing 
into black. The execution vanes, but is often extremely coarse. 

2. Greek vases painted witli figures. These may be subdivided as ^ 

follows : — 1 i 

(a) Vases with fijwes in shining black on a red glossy ground. 

(h) Vases with figures left in the glossy red on a ground bf 
shining bladk. 

3. Vases with polychrom^^ecoration. 

(a) Vases of vsurious ^ d^ o with designs in outline or washes in 
various colon|fti white ground (these range from the 
6th to the J||H|ipiiry B.C.). 

{b) Vases of varimWH^^ with desists in opaque col6ur laid 
over a groulHHHnhing black (ninging from the prin^itivc 
period to tfaMM^^tury n.c.). 

Of these the secoj^'d^PWp is far the largest and most im- 
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portant, including the majority of the fin^ specimens of Greek 
vase-painting, and the following account will deal mainly with the 
technical processes by which the most successful results were ob- 
tained. In both the classes (a) and (6) the colouring is almost 
confined to a contrasting of the glossy red ground and shining black. 

This black varnish (?) is particularlv deep and lustrous, but varies 
under diflerent circumstances according to diflerences of locality, 
of manufacture or accidents of production. It is seen in its greatest 
perfection in the " Nolan ” amphorae of the earlier red -figure period, 
at its worst in the Etni.scan and Italian imitations of Greek vases. 
The gradations of quality may be partly due to the action of heat, 
i.e. stoving at a higher or lower temperature. It also varies in 
thickness. At present no certainty has been attained as to its 
composition — Brongniart’.s oft-quoted analysis cannot be accepted 
— nor has any acid been found to have an effect upon it, though the 
chemical action of the enrth sometimes causes it to disappear. 

The method of its use forms the chief distinction between the 
black-figured and red-figured vases, but there is a class of the former 
which approaches near in treatment to the latter, the whole vase 
being covered with black except a framed panel which is left red to 
receive the figures. It is obvious that the transition to merely 
leaving the figures red is but a slight one. But in all black-figured 
va.ses the main principle is that the figures are painted in blaclv 
silhouette on the red ground, the outlines l^eing first roughlv indicated 
by a pointed instrument making a faint line. The surface within 
these outlines being filled in with black, details of anatomy, dress, 
&c., were brought out by incising inner lines with a pointed tool. 
After a second baking or perhaps stoving had taken place, the 
designs were further enriched by the application of opaque purple 
and white pigments, which follow certain conventional principles in 
their resT)ective use. After a third baking at a lower heat still to fix 
these colours the vase was complete. 

In the red-figured vases the shining black is used as a background. 
But before it is applied the outlines of the figures arc indicated not 
by incised lines, nut by drawing a thick line of black round their 
contour.s. Recent researches have attempted to show that the 
in.strument with which this was achieved may have been a feather 
brush or pen, by which the lines were drawn separately, not con- 
currently. I'he other tools used for painting would be an ordinary 
metal or reed pen and a camel’s-hair brush, or at any rate something 
analogous. Thus the outlines of the figures were clearly marked, 
and the process is one of drawing rather than painting, but it was 
in draughtsman .ship that the best vase-painters excelled. The next 
stage was to mark the inner details by very fine black lines or by 
masses of black for surfaces such as the 
hair ; white and purple were also em- 
ployed, but more sparingly than on the 
earlier vases. The main processes always 
remain the same down to the termination 
of vase-painting, though the tendency to 
polychromy, which came in about the end 
of "the 5th century B.c. , effected some 
I modifications. The blacking of the whole 
exterior surface — a purely mechanical 
proces.s — took place after the figures 
had been completed and protected from 
accidents by the thick black border of 
which we have spoken. 

A fragment of an unfinished vase pre- 
served in the Sdvres Museum gives a ven^ 
clear idek of the process just described, 
the figures being completed, but the back- 
ground not yet applied (fig. 18). There is 
also another vase in existence which g^ves 
the interior of a vase-painter’s studio, in 
which three artists are at work with their 
brushes, their paint-pots by their side. 

In the class of vases (3* (a)), with polychrome figures on a white 
ground, the essential feature is the wnite slip or engobe with which 
the naturally pale clay is covered. In the archaic vases of the 7th 
and 6th centuries b.c. , especially in the Ionian centres, as at Rhodes, 
Naucratis and Gyrene, this slip is frequently employed, but with this 
difference, that the figures are painted in the ordmaiy black-figure 
method, the only additional colour being purple laid on the black. 
We first find polychrome decoration, whether in wash or outline, 
it? a small class of fragments from Naucratis, of the 6th century B. c. , 
which technically are of a very advanced character. The colours 
used either for outline or wash include purple, brown, yellow, 
crimson arid rose^olour> but some, if not all, of these colours were 
not fired. 

In the 5th century this practice was revived at Athens, chiefly in 
the class of lekythoi or oil-flasks devoted exclusively to sepulchral 
uses. Here the vases, after leaving tiie wheel and bang fitted with 
handles, &c., were covered with a coating of white clay. A second 
coating of black was applied to the parts not required for decoration, 
and the white was then finely polished, acquiring a dull gloss, and 
finally fired at a low temperature. The decoration was achieved as 
fellows : a preliminary sketch was made with fine grey lines, 
igndripg draperies, ftc. , and not always folldwed when the colours 
were laid on. This was done When the first lines were dry, the colour 
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Fig. 17. — Model of Kiln found in 
Essex. 
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being applied with d fine bmish in monochrome-black, yellow or 
red— fpuowtng the lines of the sketch. For the drapery and other 
details polychrome washes were employed, laid on with a large brush. 
All varieties of red from rose to brown are found, also violet, yellow, 
blue, black and green. Hair is treated either in outline or by means 
of washesL 

Finally, we have to deal with the class of vases (3 (h)) in which 
opaque pigments are laid over the surface of the shining black with 
whi^ the whole vase is coated. This method is met with at three 
distinct periods in the history of vase-painting, separated by long 
distances of time. 

We first find it in the earlier Cretan or Kamares ware, where 
it seems to have been introduced not lon^ after the close of the 
Neolithic period, about 2500 B,r., and . here it holds its own for about 
a thousand years against the contrasted method of dark on light 
painting, till it was finally ousted by the latter at the height of 
“ Mycenaean ** civilization in Crete. The colouring is very varied, 
orange, brown, pink and white being the principal tints employed. 

The process appears again at the end of the 5th century in a 
small class of Attic vases, which have been regarded as a .sort of 
transition between the black-figured and red-figiired. White and 
orange^rcd are here ^ployed, sometimes with accessory details in 
})urpTe and black ahd ^cis^ lines, so tliat the technique is virtually 
black-figured, though the appearance of the vases is often red- 
figured. Lastly, it appears in southern Italy as a final effort of 
vase-painting to flicker into life again about the end of the 3rd 
century. Some of these vases were made in Campania,, where the 
method resembles that of the Attic class just described, others in 
Apulia, probably at Cnathia. The latter have feeble conventional 
decoration in pufple and white with details in yellow, confined to one 
side of ‘the vases, and are also distinguished by the use of ornaments 
in relief. They were also occasionally made in Greece proper. 

Remarkably lew colours were used by the Greek vase painters, 
especially in the best periods. The deep purple used for accessory 
details waus produced trom iron oxide, but the red used for lines on 
the white lekythoi is an ochre {fdXroi, rubrics). The white also used 
for accessories is an earth or clay ; in the slip coating of the white 
ground vases it assumes the consistency of pipe-clay.. Yellow, 
where used for details on the later vases, is an ochre, and blue and 
green are produced from artificial compounds containing copper. 
A number of tlic colours, such as blue, rose and green, used by the 
polychrome painters, are obviously artificial pigments which have 
not been fired. When gilding was employed it was laid on over a 
raised ground of clay finely modelled with a small tool or brush, 
and was attached by varnish, not by fire. 

Potters and Inscriptions, —The potters who made these vases were 
mostly-— at least at Athens in the oth and 3th centuries, b . c . — fidroiKoiy 
or resident aliens, as their names in many cases imply. We have an 
Ama.sis (an Egyptian name), a Brygus (a Scythian), a I.ydus and a 
Scythe.s. The dialect of many of the inscriptions on Attic vases 
seems to .show foreign influence, though in other cases peculiarities 
may be merely due to the use of a vernacular. They formed a gild 
or fraternity, and in each pottery there was probably more or le.ss 
division of labour, the more simple processes being the work of slaves. 
This seems to be implied in the vase-paintings representing the 
interior of potteries. Others again " specialized " in different shapes, 
and were known as xvrpow\A.Boi^ Xi^iri/^oroiol, and SO on. 

Over a hundred names of a^sts are known, found on some five 
hundred va.ses. They ffo back to about 700 bx., the earliest names 
being found on Corinthian and Boeotian vases ; but the majority 
of the signatures are found on Attic black- and red-figured wares. 
Some, such as Andooides, made vases in which the two methods are 
combined. The best known is Nicosthenes, whose signature occurs 
eighty times. The ordinary forms of signature are four— (i) 6 5 etva 
4 Troiri<T€v \ (2) b typjiiptu ; (3) b iypa}pe ical eTroiyjtrer; (4) 

A (ypa\p€, B Where klpne occurs (as in a signa- 

ture of Euxitheus), it probably refers to the master of the pottery 
who designed the vase aad superintended its production ; in other 
cases the share of the actu^ artist is clearly indicated. Some 
artists, such as Duris and Makron, sign lypa^c alone; in all cases, 
the form of signature affords ns a useful guide to their style. 

Space forbids discussion of other inscriptions found on vases, 
which include those dcscriprive of subjects or persons, ejaculations 
uttered by the figures, convivial exclamations, or the KaXbi names 
discussed below; all these are painted on the designs themselves. 
Hiere is also another class of graffiti inscriptions, which inclndes those 
incised by the owners with their nam^ and memoranda scratcherl 
underlie foot, probably made by the potter or his workmen relating 
to the number of vsaes in a batch or “ set" and their price. 

Vitreous and Lead-glated Wares. — In Greek tombs a class of 
pottery is often found which approximates more in appearance to 
porcelain, but, though often qx&en of by that name, it is not porce- 
lain at all, but is ai^ogous to the Egyptian glazed faience, of which 
it is. in point of fact an imitation. It is distinguished by the white 
gritty m^erial of which it is made, largely composed ol sand, and 
forming what is sometimes known as " frit " from its semi-vitreous 
consistency. The surface is covered with a glaze, usually of a pale 
blue or cream colour, but other colours such as a manganese-purple 
or brown are sometimes found. Some of tl^e earliest exax^les of 
this ware have been found in Mycenaean tombs at Enkomi in Cyprus, 



Fio. 19. — Enamellrcl 
pottery from tombs in 
Rhodes, made under 


in the form of vases moulded in the shape of human or animal heads 
These exhibit a remarkably advanced skill in modelling, and are more 
like Greek work of the 6th century B.c. Apart from the technique 
they have nothing in common with the Egyptian importations so 
often found in Mycenaean tombs. 

In a subsequent period (8th-7th century b.c.) Egyptian objects 
in faience became a common import into C^reek cities, such as those 
of Rhodes, and to a less degree in Sardinia and southern Italy, 
through the commercial medium of the Phoenicians. Flasks of 
faience occur in the Polledrara tomb at Vulci (610-600 b.c.) and 
similar vases with a pale green glaze at Tharros in Sardinia in tombs 
pf the same date. In Rhodes, small flasks and jars are found orna- 
mented with friezes of men and animals in relief, or imitating in 
colour and design the glass vessels of the Phoenicians. It also seems 
probable that the Greeks of Rhotles and 
other centres attempted the imitation of 
this ware (see fig. 19), for we find faience 
aryhalli or globular oil -flasks modelled in 
the form of helmctcd heads or animals, 
which are purely Greek in style. 

In the Hellenistic period the fashion was 
revived at Alexandria, and under the 
Ptolemies large jugs of blue -enamelled 
faience with figures in relief and bearing 
the names of reigning sovereigns were 
made and exported to the Cyrcnaica and 
to southern Italy. Two of these are in the 
British Museum (Egyptian department). 

The same collection includes a very beauti- 
ful glared vase in the form of Eros riding Egyptian influence! 
on a duck, found in a tomb at Tanagra, 
but undoubtedly of Alexandrine make, and a head of a Ptolemaic 
queen, with a surface of bright blue glaze. 

Subsequently in the ist century b.c., this so-called porcelain ware 
was replaced by a variety of ware characterizeci by a brilliantly 
coloured glaze coating, in which the presence of lead is often indicaterl. 
This ware was principally made at three centres ; at Tarsus in Asia 
Minor, at Alexandria and at Lezoux in central GauL But it was 
probably also made in western Asia Minor and in Italy, It is not 
confmea to vases, being also employed for lamps and small figures ; 
the vases are usually of small size, in shapes imitated from metal 
(Plate II., fig. 59). The colour of the glaze varies from a deep green 
to bright yellow, and the inside of a vessel is often of a different 
lint from the exterior. Many of these vases are decorated with 
figures or designs in relief, others are quite plain. The colours of 
these glazes are of course due to the addition of oxide of copper and 
oxide of iron to a lead glaze, and they arc strictly analogous to the 
green and yellow glazes of medieval Europe.^ 

Historical Account of Greek Vase-painting. — It has been 
indicated in the section dealing with technical pt^ocesses that 
Greek vases may be classified under four headings according to 
the character of the decoration, and this classification may with a 
slight modification be adopted as a chronological one, the history 
of the art falling under four main heads, under which it will be 
convenient to describe its development from the earliest speci- 
mens of painted pottery down to the period when it was finally 
replaced by other methods of decoration. 

These four classes and their main characteristics may be sum- 
marized as follows : — 

I. Vases of the Primitive Period from about 2500 or 2000 to 600 
B.C., including both the Cretan-Mycenaean epoch and the early ages 
of historical Greece. In the former the pottery is either decorated 
in polychrome on a shining black ground or conversely in shining 
black on a buff ground ; in the latter, the decoration is in brown 
or black (usually dull, not shiny) on an unglazed ground varying 
from white to i»le red. In the former again the decoration is marked 
by its naturalistic treatment of plant and animal forms ; in the 
latter the ornaments arc chiefly linear, floral or figures of animals ; 
human figures and mythological scenes being very rare. 

IL Black-figured Vases from about 600-500 b.c, ; figures painted 
in shining black on a glossy ground vaiyuig from cream colour to 
bright orange red, with engraved lines and white and purple for 
details ; subjects mainly from mythology and legend. 

III. Red-figured Vases, from .520 to 400 b.c. ; figures drawn in 
outline on red clay and the background wholly 6led in with shining 
black, inner dctoils indicated by painted lines or dashes of purple 
and white, scenes from daily lifo or mythology. With these are 
included the vases with polychrome figures on white ground. In 
these, which are exclusively made at Athens, the perfection of 
vase-painting is reached between 480 and 450 b.c. 

IV. Vases of the Decadence, from 400 to 200 b.c.; mostl}^ from 
southern Italy, technique as in Class IIL, but the drawing is free 


1 On this subject see in particular Mawd, De la connoMSOflMe par 
les anciens des gloQures plombifires, a scientific ^d valuable mono- 
graph (1879) ; a 1 ^ Rayet and Collimon, Hist, de la chamique 
grecque, p. 363 (or B.M, Cat, of Roman Pottery ^ Introduction). 
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mid often careleas, and the geaneral effect gaudy ; anbjiecta funereal, 
theatrical and fanciful. At the end of this period vaees are largely 
replaced by plain BhiniBR black pottery mooettedin various forms, 
or with deeoi^ona in r^ef, all these being imitations of the metal 
vases which began to take the place of painted wiures in the estimation 
of the HeUenistic world. 

I. Vases of tke^ Pfimiiiyt Period , — It has been noted in the 
introductory section that it is possible to trace the development 

of pottery in Greece asr far 
back as the Neolithic period, 
owing chiefly to the light 
recently thrown on the sub- 
ject by the excavations in 
Crete. These have yielded 
large quantities of painted 
pottery of high technical 
merit, usually with decoration 
in polychrome or white on a 
dark ground, in what is known 
as the Kamares ware, cover- 
ing the period 2500-1500 b.c. 
(fig. 20). This was gradually 
superseded by painting in dark 
shining pigments on a light 
glossy ground during the later 
Minoan period (1500-1000 
B.C.), forming what is known 
as the Mycenaean ** style. 
The subjects, though chiefly 
confined to floral ornaments or 
aquatic plants and creatures, 
are marvellously naturalistic yet decorative in their treatment, 
often rivalling in this respect the pottery of the Far East. 
In the latter part of this period this class of pottery was spread 
all over the Mediterranean, and large quantities have been found 

in Greece, especially at Mycenae, in 
Rliodes and other Greek islands, and 
in Cyprus, whwe a series of vases 
with animals, monsters, and even 
human figures shows what is prob- 
ably the latest development of the 
pure Minoan or Mycenaean style. 

Outside Crete the earliest Greek 
potteiy has been found in Cyprus 
and at Troy, with simple incised or ! 
painted patterns on a black polished 
ground, the vases being all hand- 
made, and often treated in a plastic 
fashion with rude modelling of 
human or animal forms (figs. 21, 22) ; these cover the period 
2500-2000 B.c. Early painted pottery, parallel with the 
Kamares ware, has been found in Thera and in the important 
cemeteries of Phylakopi in Melos. But until the general spread 
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Fig. 20. — Minoan or ** Kamares ‘ 
ware, from Crete. 



Fio. 2 1. — Primitive black 
pottery from the I'road. 
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Fig 22. — Primitive red pottery from the Troad. 

of Mycenaean civilization asnd art in the latter half of tlie second 
millennium there is no site except Crete where a continuous and 
successful development can be studied. 

About the time which is represented in Greek tradition by 
Dorian invasion (iioo B.c.) the then decadent Mycenaean 
lization was replaced by a new one much more backward in 
levelopment, making ppttexy of a far simpler and more con- 


ventiond type> the decoration being largely confined to geop 
metrical jpattems to the exclusion of motives (^ved from plant 
forms. This is usually ^own as the geometrical style, and tl^ 
pottery covers the period from about 1000 to 70P b.c* It is 
found all over the mainland and islands of Greece, and exhibits 
a certkin development towards a more advanced stage. The 
patterns include the chevron, the triangle, the key or maeander, 
and the circle, m various combinations, paixtted in dull black on 
a brown ground. In most places the art advanced no further, 
but in Boeotia, and still more at Athens, we can trace the gradual 
growth of decorative skill, first in 
the introduction of anim!^, and 
then, in the appearance of the 
hinnan figure. In the Athenian 
cemetery putside the Dipylon gate 
a series of colossal vases has come 
to light, on which are painted such 
subjects as sea-fights and funeral 
processions. The human figures 
are exceedingly rude and conven- 
tional, painted almost entirely in 
silhouette^ but there is a distinct 
striving after artistic effect in the 
composition and arrangement. In 
Boeotia the vases do not advance 
beyond the animal stage, and 
many exhibit a tendency to de- 
cadence in their carelessness, as 
contrasted with the painstaJung 
helplessness of the Athenian 
artists. 

In Ionia and the islands of the Aegean such as Rhodes, the 
art of vase-painting from the first carried on the Mycenaean 
tradition, and was distinguished by its naturalism and originality, 
and by the bold and diverse effects produced by variety of colour 



Fro. 25. — Vase with bands 
of animals, Oriental in style. 
(British Museum.) 
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FfG. 24.— ^lomc amphora, Wipix contest between Heracles and Hera, 
and bands of Ixrds ani^^imais ; black, with incised lines. 

or novelty of subject. TlM|jomamentation is’ at first elementaiy^ 
consisting of friezes of aniinals, especial^ lions, deer and goats 
(figs. 23 and 2*4). These figures staiwPiout sha^ly in black 
against the creamy buff ground which is l^ractcristic of neariy 
^ Ionic pottery, and details are brought^t by means of en- 
graved lines, patdaes of purplish iron pigpsat, or by drawing 
parts of the fibres, especially the heada, m outKne on the day 
ground. Ano^er feature is the general use of small ornaments 
sucfi as rosettes and crosses in great variety of form to cover 
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the bftekgroand and avoid the vacant spaces which the Gredc 
artist abhorred. The s>^tem of decoration has been thought to 
owe much to Assyrian textile fabrics. ' 

One of the best thou§^ most advanced examples of early Ionic 
pottery is a pinax or plate from Rhodes in the British Museum, 
on which is represented the combat of Menelaus and Hector over 
the body of Euphorbus (hg. 25); their names are inscribed 
over the figures, and this is almost the earliest known instance 
of a mythologicai subject, the date of the painting being not later 
than 600 B.C. To a slightly later date bdongs another remark- 
al:^ group of cups with ^ures on a white ground, probably 
made at Cyrene in North Africa. Of these the most famous has 
a painting in the interior, of Arcesilaus II., king of Cyrene from 
580 to 550 B.C., weighing goods for export in a ship. CHhers have 
mythological subjects, such as Zeus, Atlas and Prometheus, 
Canvas and Pelops. 

But these vases, thougHi still retaining the older technique, 
really belong to the second class, that of black-figured vases, 
and they belong to a time when in ail Ionian centres this method 
was being superseded by the new technique which Corinth hod 



Fig. 25. — Early inscribed pinax from Rhodes, with contest of 
Menelaus and Hector over the body of Euphorbus. 


introduced and Athens perfected, to the consideration of which 
we must return. 

For some 150 years Corinth almost monopolized the industry 
of pottery on the west of the Aegean. Large numbers of examples 
have been found in or near the city itself, many bearing inscrip- 
tions in the peculiar local alphabet. They show a continuous 
progress from the simplest ornamentation to fully-developed 
black-figured wares. In the earliest (Plate I. fig. 52) oriental 
influence is very marked, the surface being so covered with the 
figures and patterns that the background disappears and the 
deigns are at times almost unintelligtble. The general effect is 
riius that of a rich oriental tapestry, and the subjects are largely 
chosen from the fantastic and monstrous creations of Assyrian 
art, such as the sphinx and gryphon. The vases are mostly 
small, the ground varies from cream to yellow, and the figures 
are painted in black and pmpie. 

Both in Ionia and at Gxinth during the early part of the 6th 
century the same tendencies are seen to be at woik, tending to a 
unification of styles under the growing influence of Athens, 
la Ionia (see abem) figme sublets become more common^ and 
the techsaqjiie apprachm to the black-figme 

method. Sunilarly at Cormth the ground omaa^ents diminish 
and diwpiyar, tlie frieaes of aaimah are restricted to the borders 
of the and are introduced, first singly, 

then ia tneaes or groups, and finally engaged in sbme definite 


action such as combats or hunting scenes. In die last stages 
Gieek my tl^ and legends are hedy employed. A new develi^ 
ment, traditionally associated with the painter Eumarus of 
Athens, was the distinguishing of female figures by the use of 
white for flesh tints. A somc^at similar devebpment was in 
jB-ogress at Athens, though represented by comparatively few 
vases. Here the adoption of Corinthian and Ionian technical 
improvements evolved by the middle of the 6th century the 
fully developed black-figure style which by degrees supplanted 
or assimilate all other schools. 

II. Blaek-fiffured Vases , — At the head of this new development 
stands the famous Fran9ois vase at Florence, found at Chiusi 
in 1844 (Plate I, fig. 53). Its shape is that of a krater or mixing- 
bowl, and it bears the signaturas of its maker and decorator in 
the form “ Eigotimos made me, Klitias painted mc.’^ It might 
be described as a Greek mythology in miniature, with its 
numerous subjects and groups of figures all from legendary 
sources such as the stories of Peleus, Theseus and Meleager, or 
the return of Hephaestus to heaven. All the figures have their 
names inscribed. 

The general technique of the black-figured vases has already 
been described. It may be noted as a chronological guide that 
the use of purple for details is much commoner in tlie earlier 
vases, white in the later, but towards the end of the century 
when the new fashion of red figures was gaining ground, both 
colours were almost entirely dropped. T^e drawing of the 
figures is, as might be expected, somewhat stiff and conventional, 
though it advanced considerably in freedom before the style 
went out of fasliion. Many vases, otherwise carefully and 
delicately executed, are marred by an excess of mannerism and 
affectation, as in the works of the artists Amasis and Exekias 
(Plate I. fig. 54), The treatment of drapery is a good indication 
of date, ranging from flat masses of colour to oblique flowing 
lines of angular falling folds. 

The shapes most commonly employed by the Athenian potters 
of this period are the amphora^ hydria, hylix, oinochoe and kkythos, 
the first-named being the most ])opular. A special class of 
amphorae is formed by the Panathenaic vases, which were given 
as prizes in the Athenian games, and were adorned with a figure 
of the patron goddess Athena on one side and a representation 
of the contest in which they were 
won on the otlier (fig. 26). They 
usually bear the inscription rutv 
* KBiqiniOtv aOkiav ct/xt, “ I am 
(a prize) from the games at 
Athens.*’ Some of these can be 
dated by the names of Athenian 
archons which they bear, as late 
as the 4th century, the old 
method of painting in black 
figures with a stiff conventional 
pose for the goddess being re- 
tained for religious reasons. 

'fhe chief interest of the black- 
figured vases is really derived 
from their subjects, which range 
over every conceivable field, the 
proportion of myth and legend 
to scenes from daily life being 
much greater than in the suo- Fig. 26. — Panathenaic amphora, 
ceeding period. They indude 

groups of (flympian and other deities, and tiiic various scenes 
in which they take part, such as the battle of the gods and giants, 
or the birth of Athena (treated in a very conventional manner, 
as on a fine ampkara in the British Museum ) ; Dionysus a^ hb 
attendant satyrs and maenads, the labours and exploits of 
Heracles and other heroes, subjects taken from the tale of 
and other less familiar legends; and scenes from daily ^ life, 
battle scenes, athletics, the chase and so on. The same dasufica* 
tion ol course holds good lor the later periods of vase-pointing, 
witfi some exertions. The proportion of jgenre-sccnes sub^ 
queatly becames greoto^, and some m3rths disaj^pear, others rise 
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into prominence, new deities such as Eros (Love), and Nike 
(Victory) appear for the first time, and, generally speaking, the 
later subjects are characterized by a sentimentality or tendency 
to emotion which is entirely foreign to the conventional stereo- 
typed compositions of the 6th-century artist. 

A remarkable feature of the subjects on black-figured vases 4 s 
that a stereotyped form of composition is invariably adopted 
at least for the principal figures, but minor variations are gener- 
ally to be found, as, for instance, in the number of bystanders ; 
and it is almost an impossibility to find any two vase-paintings 
which are exact duplicates. The form of the composition was 
partly determined by the field available for the design ; when 
this took the form of a long frieze the space was filled up with a 
series of spectators or the repetition of typical groups, but when 
the design is on a framed panel or confined by ornamental borders 
the method of treatment is adapted from that of a sculptured 
metope, and the figures limited to two or three. In many cases 
it is difficult to decide, in the absence of inscriptions, whether or 
no a scene has mythological signification; the mythological 
types are over and over again adopted for scenes of ordinary 
life, even to the divine attributes or poses of certain figures. 

Among the artists of the period who have left their names on 
the vases, besides those already mentioned, the most conspicuous 
is Nicosthenes, a potter of some originality, from whose hand 


the artist Andocides, who not only produced vucs iu each 
method, but also several in which the two are combined (fig. «7). 
In two or three cases the subject is actually the same on each 
side, almost every detail being repeated, except that the colouring 
is reversed. 

The date at which the change took place was formerly placed 
well on in the 5th century, on account of the great advance in 
drawing which most of the red-figured vases show, as compared 
with the black. They were thus regarded as contemporary 
with the painter Polygnotus, if not with Pheidias. But the 
excavations on the Acropolis of Athens yielded so many frag- 
ments in the advanced red-figured style which must be earlier 
than 480 B.C., that it has become necessary to find an earlier 
date for its appearance. This is now usually placed at about 
520 B.C., overlapping with the preceding period. 

The red-figure period is usually subdivided into four, marking 
the chief stages of development, and known respectively as the 
“ severe,'' strong," “ fine," and late fine " periods. Their 
principal characteristics and representative painters may be 
briefly enumerated. 

In the severe period there is no marked advance on the black- 
figured vases as regards style. The figures are still more or less 
stiff and conventional, and some vases even show signs of an 
analogous decadence. The real development is partly technical, 



Vase by Andocides. Black figures on obverse. Fig. 27. Vase by Andocides. Red figures on reverse. 


we have over seventy examples, a few being in the red-figure 
method. He is supposed to have introduced at Athens a revival 
of the Ionic fashion of painting on a cream-coloured ground 
instead of on red, of which some very effective examples have 
been preserved. He was always a potter rather than a painter, 
and most of his vases are remarkable for their forms — ^intro- 
ducing plastic imitations of metal vases — rather than for their 
painted decoration. Most of the artists of this period, as in the 
succeeding one, have left their signatures on cups {kylikes), but 
this form did not receive so much attention from the painter 
as at a later period, and many of these examples bear only 
inscriptions and no painted decoration. 

III. Red-figured Vases . — TAe sudden reversal of technical 
method involved in the change from black figures on a red ground 
to red figures on bkek is not at first sight easy of explanation. 
Some artists, like Nicosthenes and Andocides, used both methods, 
sometimes on the same vase, and there is no doubt that the two 
went on for some years concurrently. As, however, no inter- 
mediate stage is p^ble, there is no question of development or 
transition. The nfc s<#i iw as in fact a bold and ^enious 
innovation. It*fafy possftSy have been suggested by a small 
dM.pf vases in which the fibres are painted in the black-figure 
miMd, but have the converse appearance, that is to say they are 
painted in a thick red pigmept on a ground of shining black. 
It nwy therefore :have occurred to the artist that he could 
obtain the same effect merely by leaving the figures unpainted 
on the red clay and surrounding them with the black. The 
change must, however, be closely associated with the career of 


partly in the introduction of new subjects. Although the change 
of style probably had its actual origin in the amphora, as treated 
by Andocides, the new developments are best seen in the kylix, 
a form of vase which now sprang into popularity and called 
forth the chief efforts of the principal artists. Its curved surface 
gave ample scope for skilful effects of drawing and decorative 
arrangement, and the earlier painters devoted all their attention 
to perfecting it as a work of decorative art. For other shapes, 
such as the hydria and lekythos, the old method was for a time 
preferred. 

The most typical artist of the period was Epictetus, and other 
famous cup-painters were Pamphaeus, Cachrylion and Phintias. 
The earliest cups are decorated in a quite simple fashion like 
those of the black-figure period, often with a single figure each 
side l^tween two large “ symbolical " eyes, and a single figure 
in a circle in the interior. To the latter the artist at first devoted 
his chief efforts, though even here his scope was at first limited. 
But although he had not yet attained to skill in composition, 
he did discover that the circular space was well adapted for 
exhibiting his newly-acquired abilities as a draughtsman and 
for disposing figures in ingeniously conceived attitudes. In all 
cases the object was to fill the space as far as possible, a char- 
acteristic of all the best Greek art. By degrees more attention 
was paid to the designs on the exterior, and the single figures 
were replaced by groups, but regular compositions in the form 
of friezes telling some st(^ were not introduced until quite i^e 
end of this period. Epictetus was throughout his career a 
diotoughly archaic " artist, but a considimble advance was 
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Fig. 28. —Cup* by Euphronius. 


made by Cachrylion^ who stands on the verge of the succeeding i 
stage. 

The strong period centres round the name of Euphronius^ the 
author of a really great artistic movement. His capacity for 
inventing new subjects or new 
poses — or otherwise overcoming 
technical and artistic difficulties 
— marks a great advance on all 
previous achievements, and he 
seems to represent the stage of 
development traditionally associ- 
ated with the painter Cimon of 
Cleonae, the in- 
ventor of foreshort- 
ening and other 
novelties. Thus 
figures were no 
longer represented 
exclusively in pro- 
file, as in the black- 
figured vases which 
had made no ad- 
vance beyond the 
conventions of 
Egyptian art. Ten vases signed 
by him are in existence fthough 
it is not certain that all were 
actually painted by him), most 
of them having mythological sub- 
jects (fig. 28). 

Of his contemporaries, Duris, 

Hieron and Brygus take foremost 
rank, all three being, like Euphro- 
nius, essentially cup -painters, 
though they use other forms at 
times. For decorative effect and beauty of composition their 
vases have never been surpassed. As an example we may quote 
a koiyle or beaker in ^e British Museum signed by Hieron, with 
a group of Eleusinian deities. 

The larger vases of this period 
are more rarely signed, but many 
of them rival the cups in execu- 
tion, though the subjects are 
charactei ized by greater sim- 
plicity and largeness of style. 

In the -fine style (460-440 b.c.) 
breadth of effect and dignity are 
aimed at, and although cup- 
painting had passed its zenith, 
and signed specimens become 
rarer, yet, considering the red- 
figured vases as a whole, this 
period exhibits the perfection 
of technique and drawing. In 
many of the larger vases the 
scenes are of a pictorial char- 
acter, landscape being intro- 
duced, with figures ranged at 
different levels, and herein we 
may see a reflection of the style 
of the painter Polygnotus. One 
of the finest cups in this style is 
in the Berlin Museum, it ii^ signed 
by the artists Erginus and Aris- 
tophanes, and the subject is the 
battle of the gods and gknts. 

To the end of the period Mongs 
a beautiful hydria in the Britm 
Museum by the^inter Metdks 
with subjects from Gr^ legend in two frieaes ffig. 29). 
OeneraUy speaking, ther^ is arei^iOn in favour of my wo^ical 
kubjects. : 


In the hue fine style, which begins about 440 b.c., the pictorial 
effect is preserved, but with perfected skill in drawing the com- 
positions deteriorate g^reatly in merit, and become at once over- 
refined and careless. The figures are crowded together without 

meaning or interest. The fashion 
also arose of enhancing the de- 
signs by means of accessory 
coUiurs—almost unknown in the 
previous stages — such as white 
laid on in masses, blue and green, 
and even with gilding. Athletic 
and mythological subjects yield 
place to scenes from 
the life of wom^n 
and children or 
meaningless groups 
of figures (fig. 30). 

A good example 
of this style is 
an amphora from 
Rhodes with the 
subject of Peleus 
wooing Thetis, in 
which polychrome 
[/colouring and gilding are intro- 
duced. There are also many 
imposing and elaborate speci- 
mens found (and perhaps made) 
in the colonies of the Crimea and 
the Cyrenaica ; in particular one 
signed by Xenophantus with the 
Persian king hunting, and an- 
other representing the contest of 
Athena and Poseidon for the soil 
of Attica, both from the Crimea. 
Contemporary with the red-figure method is one in which the 
figures are painted on a white slip or engobe resembling pipe- 
with which the whole surface was covered ; the figures are 
drawn in outline in red or black, 
and partly filled in with washes 
of colour, chiefly red, purplish 
red, or brown, but sometimes 
also with blue or green. This 
style seems to haye been popular 
about the middle of the 5th 
century B.c. and was employed 
for the funeral lekythoi which 
came into fashion at Athens 
about that time. These vases, 
which form a class by them- 
selves, were made specially for 
funeral ceremonies and were 
painted with subjects relating to 
the tomb, such as the laying-out 
of the Corpse on the bier, the 
ferrying of the dead over the 
Styx by Charon, or (most fre- 
quently) mourners bringing offer- 
ings to the tomb (fig. 31). They 
continued to be made well on 
into the 4th century, but the 
later examples are very de- 
generate and careless. 

Of other forms, especially the 
kylix and the pyxis (toilet-bdx^, 
some exceedingly beautiful speci- 
mens have come down to us, 

iFiG. 29.— Hydfia by Meidias In the style of Polygnotus. which show a deh^ty of draw- 

. ■ ^ ^ ing and firmness of touch never 

lurpadsed, although the lines were probably only drawii i^dtfa a^ 
bruiAi. TTie tedh^iie of these vases may reflect the methods of 
the painter P^gnottis and his contemporaries, who used a 
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Umited number of colouni on a white ^rouhd. Among them no 
finer specimen exists than the cup in the. British Museum with 
Aphrodite tiding on a gooim } the design is entirely in brown 
outlines^ and the drawings if sightly archaiC; full of grace and 
refinement. 

In the Ktl^ects on red*-figitred vases we do not find the same 
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Fig. 30. — Painting from a small toilet-box or pyxis, showing 
painted vases used to decorate a lady's room. On the left is a gilt 
pyxis with a tall lid, and an oenochoe on a low tabic ; on the right 
two tall vases (lebes) on a plinth. All except the pyxis are decorated 
wi^ painted figures, and contain flowers. 

variety of choice as on the black -figured, but on the other 
hand there is infinitely greater freedom of treatment. The 
st^eotyped form of composition is almost entirely discarded, 
and each painter forms his own conception of his subject. The 
class of slim amphorae, known as ‘‘ Nolan ” 
from the place where they were mostly 
found, are distinguished by having the 
design limited to one or at most two 
figures on each side^ often on a large 
scale; these vases are also famous for 
the marvellous brilliance of their shining 
black (fig. 32). 

Towards the middle of the 5th century 
the patriotism of the Athenian artist finds 
expression in the growing importance 
which he attaches to local legends, especi- 
ally those of Theseus, the typical Attic 
hero. He seems to have been regarded 
as the typical Athenian athlete or 
efhebus, and his contests as analogous to 
^sodes of the gymnasium. Hence the 
grouping on some vases of scenes from 
his labours are like so many groups of 
athletes (fig. 33), and hence, too, a general 
tendency of the red-figured vases, especi- 
ally the cups, to become a sort of 
glorification of the Attic ephebus, the 
representations of whom in all sorts of 
occupations are out of all proportion to 
other subjects. 

We find evidence of this, too, in another 
form. Many vases, espeoaily the cups of 
the “severe ’’ and “ strong” periods^ bear 
names of persons inscribed <m the designs 
with the word KaAo?, “ fair ” or “ noble,” 
attached; sonieiiiafts loerely, “the boy is fair.” The exact 
moaiiing oi this practice has been much discussed, but evi- 
dence seems to show that the persons celebrated must have 
been quite young at the time, and were probably youths famous 
for their b^utyor athletic prowess. Some of the names are 
th o se of historical characters, such as Hipparchus, Miltiades 
or rAkibiades, and, though t^ caimot always he identified 
with these celebrated personages, enough: evid^ioe has been 
obtained to be of great value for the chronology of the vases* 


I Further, the practice of the vase-painter of adoptmg his own 
I particular favourite name or set of names has enabled us to 
increase our knowledge of the characteristics of individuai 
artists by identifying unsigned vases with the work of particular 
schools. 

IV. Vases of the Decadence , — For aH practical purposes the 
red-f^re style at Athens came to an end with tiie of the 
city in 404 b.c Painted vases did not then altogether cease to 
be made, as the Panathenaic prize vases and the funeral lehythoi 
testify, but at the same time a rapid decadence set in. The 
whole tendency of the 4th century b.c. in Greece was one of 
decentralization, and the art of vase-painting was no exception, 
for we find that there must have been a general migration of 
craftsmen from Athens, not only to the Crimea and to North 
Africa, but also to southern Italy, which now becomes the chief 
centre of vase production. Here there were many rich and 
flourishing Greek colonies or Grecianized towns, such as Taren- 
tum, Paestum and Capua, ready to welcome the new art as an 
addition to their many luxuries. In the cliaracter of the vases 
of this period we 
see their tend- 
encies reflected, 
especially in their 
splendid or showy 
aspect; the only 
aim being size and 
gaudy colouring. 

The general 
method of paint- 
ing remains that 
of the Athenian 
red - figure vases, 
but with entire 
loss of simplicity 
or refinement, 
either in the oma- 
mentation, the 
choice of colours, 
or the drawing of 
the figures. Large 
masses of white 
are invariably em- 
ployed, especially 
for the flesh of 
women or of Eros, 
the universally 
present god of 
Love, and for 
architectural details. Yellow is introduced for details of hair 
or features, and in attempts at shading, nor is a dufi iron- 
purple uncommon. The reverses of the vases, when they have 
subjects, are devoid of all accessory colouring, and the figures 
are drawn with the greatest carelessness, as if not intended to be 
seen. There is throughout a lavish use of ornamental patterns 
such as palmettes, wreaths of leaves, or ornaments strewn over 
the field (a reversion to an old practice). 

having now become entirely free, errs in the 
opposite extreme ; the forms are soft and the male figures often 
efleminate. The fanciful and richly-embroidered Aperies of 
the figures and the frequent architectural settings seem to 
indicate that theatrical representations exercised much influence 
on the vase-painters. The great painters of the 4th century may 
also have contributed their share of inspiratioii, but rather 
perhaps in the subjects chosen than in to sl^le ; though 

the ^ect of many scenes on the lalger vases is decidedly pictori^, 
they are chiefly remarkable for their emotional and dramatic 
thanes. 

The influence of the stage is twofold, for Ixage^ as well as 
comedy plays its part. Many subjects' are tsikea dii^tly, others 
indirectly, foom the plays of Euripides, such as the Af sika, 
^late II. fig. 60X ox Umaies Petixmh arrange* 

meat of the scenes is essentially theatrical. The influence of 



Fra 31.— ^Funeral 
lekythos showing 
vases .placed inside 
tomb. 
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xx>miody is seen in subjects derived from the fhiyakeSy a land of 
farce or burlesque popular in southern Itafy, and here agw 
the setting b adapted from the stage, some vases having pariKises 
of m3rtli8, others comic scenes of dmly life. 

Many vases of this period, especially those of large size, were 
expressly designed for funeral purposes. Some of these bear 
representations of the underworld, with groups of hgures under- 
going puniidunent. On others shrines or tombs are depicted— 
sometimes containing effigies of the deceased, at whidi the 
relatives make offerings-^ on the Athenian lekyihoL But by 
far the greater portion of the subjects are taken from daily life, 
many of these being of a purely fanciful and meaningless character 
like the designs on Sevres or Meissen china ; the commonest 
type is that ^ a young man and a woman exchanging presents, 
the presence of Eros implying that they are scenes of courtship. 

The vases of this period are usually grouped in three or four 
different types, corresponding to the ancient districts of Lucania, 
Campania and Apulia, each 
with its special features of 
technique, drawing and sub- 
jects. In Lucanian vases the 
drawing is bold and] restrained, 
more aim to that eff the Attic 
vases ; in Campania a fondness 
for polychiomy is combined 
with careless exe- 
cution. In Apulia 
a tendency to mag- 
nificence exempli- 
fied in the great 
funeral and the- 
atrical vases is fd- 
lowed by a period 

acterized by small 
vases of ftotastic 
form with purdy 
decorative sub- 
jects. Besides these we hav 
the school of Paestum, repre- 
sented by two artists who 
have left 'dieir names on their 
vases, Assteas and Python. 

A well-known example of the 
work of the ftntner is a kraier in 
Madrid with Heracles destroy- 
ing his children, a theatrical 
and quasi -grotesque composi- 
tion, and there is a fine example of Python’s work in a krater 
in the British Museum, with Alkmena, tlie mother of Heracles, 
placed on the funeral pyre by her husband Amphitryon, and 
rain-nymphs quenching the flames (Plate I. fig. 55)* 

About the end of the 3rd centuiy b.c. tlie manufacture of 
painted vases would seem to have been rapidly dying out in 
Italy, as had long been the case elsewhere, and their place is 
taken by unpainted vases modelled m the form of animals and 
human %tires, or ornamented with stamped and moulded reliefs. 
These in their turn gave way to the Arretine and so-called 
^^Samian ” red wares <5 the Roman period. .In all these wares we 
see a tendency to the imitation of metal vases, which, with the 
growth of kixury in the Hellenistic age, bad entirely replaced 
painted pottery both for use and ornament; the ^tery of the 
period is reduced to a subordinate and utilitarian position, merely 
supplying ^ demands of those in the humbler spheres of life. 

Cotleciions. —Tl'ic in^ority of the painted vases now in existence 
are to be found in the various public museums and collecrions of 
Ehrope, of which the largest and most important are the British 
Museiim. the Louvre and the Berlm Museum. Next to thasecome 
the coUecrions at Aiheht; Ndpiee* Mtmkh, Vienna, Bome and 
St Petersbuig ; isolated, specimens of importance are to be found 
in other museums, as at Tlprence/ Maarid or the BibKothSque 
Natiohale at Paris. Most of the great private collections of the two 
preciediug oenturies have now been di^rsed.' < in lucent yemrs the 



I^G. 33. — Cup wdth exploits of Theseu.s. 


Boston Museum has raised America to a level wdth Europe in this 
respcict ; and the Metropolitan Museum at New York contains a 
vast collection of Cypriote pottery. 

Literature. — Important original articles are to be found in 
various archacdpgical journals such as American Journal of Atchae- 
alogy (zflS5, iSbe.) ; Annual of the British School at Atiione (1894, Ac.) ; 
Athemsche Mitteilungen (1876, Ac.) ; Bulletin de correspondance 
helUnique (1877. Ac.) ; Comptes rendus de la commission impiriale 
arob^logique (St Petersburg, 1859-1888) ; Gazette archfologiqve 
(Paris, 1875-1889) ; Jahrbuch des kaiserlichen deutschen archdo- 
iogischan Instituis, Berlin (i8«6, &c.) ; Journal of Hellenic Studies 
(i8Bo, &c.) ; MonumenH antichi (Milan, i8<)o, Ac.) ; Monuments 
grecs (Paris, 1872-1898) ; Monuments Viol (Paris, 181)4, &c.) ; 
Jlevue archkilogique (Pans, 1844, &c.). Tlic older works have been 
recently superseded by important publications embodying the latest 
views such as Hartwig, Die grieohischen Meisterschalen des strengen 
rotfigurigen Stiis (1803) : LcKivrc, Catalogue des vases antiques de 
terre cuite, by E. Potticr (1896, &c.) ; S. Keinach, JUpertoire des vases 
peints (Paris, 1899-1900) ; H. B. Walters, History of Ancient Pottery 
(Greek, Etruscan and Roman), iqos, with an excellent bibliographical 
list; also art. “ Hiachylos in J.H.S. xxix. (1900), p. 103. 

Etruscan Potter v.— 
Parallel with the developmentof 
the art of pottery in Greece runs 
the course of tlie art in Etruria, 
though with far inferior results ; 
in its later stages it is actually 
no more than a feeble imitation 
of the Greek. The period of 
time which we must 
consider extends 
from the Bronze 
age (1000 B.c. or 
earlier) down to 
the 3rd century 
B.C., when Etrus- 
can civilization 
was merged into 
Roman. 

The earliest civil- 
ization traced in 
Italy is not, strictly 
speaking, Etruscan, but may 
perhaps be more accurately 
styled “Umbrian,’’ It is 
usually referred to as the 
“ Terramare ” period from the 
remains discovered in that dis- 
trict in the basin of the 
Po. These people were lake- 
dwellers, barely removed from 
the Neolithic stage of culture, 
and their pottery was of the rudest kind, hand- made and 
roughly baked. Cups and pots have been found sometimes 
with simple decoration in the form of knobs or bosses, and 
many have a crescent-shaped handle serving as a support for 
the ^umb. 

The next period, the earliest which can be spoken of as 
“ Etruscan,” is known as the “ Villanova ” period, from a site 
of that name near Bologna, or as the period of pit-tombs {a 
pozzo), from the form of the graves in which the pottery has been 
found (see Villanova), It begins with the century b.c. 
and lasts for about two hundred years. The pit-tombs usually 
contain large cinerary urns or ttsssutfut (containing the ashes of 
the dead), fashioned by hand from a badly-levigated volcanic 
clay known as impasto ItaUco. These vessels were irregularly 
baked in an open fire, and the colour of the surface varies from 
red-bicrwxi to greyish black. They appear to have been covered 
with a polished slip, intended to give the vases a metallic appear- 
anoe. The shape of the urns is peculiar, but uniform ; they have 
a small handle at the widest part and a cover in the form d an 
inverted bowl with handle (Plate III. fig. 63). Their ornameiitir 
tion consists of incised Or stamped geometrical ornaments formed 
in the moist cky in bands round the neck and body ; more 
mrely patterns painted in white are found. Oommon potteiy 
is also tonnd blowing little advance on that of the Temmare 
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period except in variety of decoration. The technique and 
ornament are the s^me as in the case of the urns. They corre- 
spond in development, though not in date, to the early pottery 
of Troy and Cyprus, as well as to the primitive pottery of other 
races, but one marked difference is the general fondness of the 
Italian potter for vases with handles. 

Sometimes the cinerary urns take the form of huts {tuguria), 
though these are more often found in the neighbourhood of 
Rome. One of the best examples is in the British Museum ; it 
still contains ashes which were inserted through a little door 
secured by a cord passing through rings, llie ornamentation 
suggests the rude carpentry of a primitive hut, the cover or roof 
bemg vaulted with raised ridges to represent the beams. The 
surface is polished, and other specimens are occasionally painted 
with patterns in white. 

In the next stage a change is seen in the form of the tombs, 
the pit being replaced by a trench \ this is accordingly known 
as the “ trench-tomb ” or a jossa period, and extends from the 
8th century b.c. to the beginning of the 6th. Importations of 
Greek pottery now first make their appearance. The character 
of the local pottery actually remains for some time the same as 
that of the preceding period, but it improves in technique. By 
degrees an improvement in the forms is also noted, and new 
varieties of ornamentation are introduced ; there is, however, 
no evidence that the wheel was used. 

Two entirely new classes of pottery are found at Cervetri 
f Caere) belonging to the 7th century. One consists of large jars 
(TTt^oi.) of red ware, the lower part being moulded in ribs, while 
the upper has bands of design stamped round it in groups or 
friezes. These designs were either produced from single stamps 
or rolled out from cylinders like those used in Babylonia. The 
subjects are usually quasi-oriental in character, and it is not 
certain that this ware was made in Etruria, especially as similar 
vases have been found in Rhodes and Sicily; either it was 
imported, or it was a local imitation of Greek models. 

The other class is similar as regards the shapes and the nature 
of the clay, but is distinguished by having painted subjects in 
white outlines on a red glossy ground. The clay, a kind of 
impasto Italico, was first hardened by baking, and then a mixture 
of wax, resin and iron oxide was applied and polished ; on this 
the pigments, a mixture of chalk and earth, were laid. The 
subjects are from Greek mythology or are at least Greek in 
character, but the technique is purely Etruscan, and the drawing 
is crude and un-Greek in the extreme. 

The fourth period shows a close continuity with the third ; 
but the difference is defined firstly by the appearance of a new 
type of tomb in the form of a chaml^er (a camera), secondly by 
the all-pervading influence of oriental art, and to a less extent 
of that of the Greeks. The period extends from about 650 to 
550 B.C., and is further marked by the general introduction of 
the wheel into Etruria and by the appearance of inscriptions in 
an alphabet derived from western Greece, In the earlier tombs 
the typical local pottery is of hand-made impasto Jtalico resem- 
bling that of the previous periods ; in the later we find what is 
known as bucchero ware — ^the national pottery of Etruria — which 
is made on the wheel and baked in a furnace, and shows a marked I 
tendency to imitate metal. 

To this period also belongs the famous Polledrara tomb or 
Grotto dTside at Vulci, the contents of which are now in the 
British Museum and include some remarkable specimens of 
pottery. It dates from about 620-^1 o b.c. The most remarkable 
of the vases is a hydria, of reddish-brown clay covered with a 
lustrous black slip on which have been painted designs in red, 
blue and a yellowish white. The colours have unfortunately now 
almost disappeared, and it is doubtful if they had been fired. The 
principal subject is from the story of Theseus and Ariadne. This 
tomb also contained a large wheel-made pithos of red impasto 
ware with designs painted in polychrofae. In the Reguiini- 
Galassi tomb at Cervetri (about 650 UiHk^lrirge cauldrons of red 
glossy ware were found, with grypkM^ heads projecting all 
round, to which chains were attached. A rimilar cauldron from 
Falerii on a high open-work stand is now ifi jhe British Museum* 


We now come to the bucchero ware, which is characteristic of 
the later portion of this period, though the earliest examples go 
back to the end of the 7th century. Its main feature is the black 
paste of which it is composed, covered with a more or less shining 
black slip. Modem experiments seem to indicate that the clay 
was smoked or fumigated in a closed chamber after baking, 
becoming thereby blackened throughout, and the surface was then 
polished with wax and resin. Analyses of the ware have proved 
that it contains carbon and that it had been lightly fired. The 
oldest bucchero vases are small and hand-made, sometimes with 
incised geometrical patterns engraved with a sharp tool like 
metal- work. Oriental influence then appears in a series of 
chalice-shaped cups found at Cervetri witli friezes of animals. 
From about 560 b.c. onwards the vases are all wheel-made, with 
ornaments in relief either stamped from a cylinder or composed of 
separate medallions attached to the vase. The subjects range 
from animals or monsters to winged deities or suppliants making 
offerings (fig. 34) ; in other cases we find meaningless groups of 
figures or plant forms. These t)q)es ore found chiefly in southern 
Etruria, but at Chiusi {Clusium) 
a more elaborate variety found 
favour from about 500 to 300 
B.c. The shapes are very varied 
and the ornament covers the 
vase from top to bottom, the 
covers of the vases being also 
frequently modelled in various 
forms. The figures are stamped 
from moulds, incised designs 
being added to fill up the spaces. 

The range of subjects is much 
widened, including scenes from 
Greek mythology and oriental 
types combining Egyptian and 
Assyrian motives, which must 
have been introduced by the 
Phoenicians. 

Thus the technique of the 
bucchero wares is purely native, 
but the decoration is entirely 
dependent on foreign types 
whether Greek or oriental, and 
throughout the whole series the 
tendency to imitate metal-work 
is to be observed in every detail, 
both in the forms and in the 
methods of decoration. Some are mere counterparts of existing 
work in bronze. 

The last variety of peculiarly Etruscan pottery which calls for 
notice is the Canopic jar, so called from its resemblance to the 
Kmnairoi in which the Egyptians placed the bowels of their 
mummies. They are rude representations of the human figure, 
the head forming the cover, and in the tombs were placed on 
round chairs of wood, bronze or terra-cotta. An example of such 
a jar on a bronze-plated chair may be seen in the Etruscan Room 
of the British Museum (Plate III. fig/ 65). Their origin has been 
traced to the funeral masks found in the earliest Etruscan tombs. 
From these a gradual transition may be observed from the mask 
(i) placed on the corpse, (2) on the cinerary urn, (3) the heed 
modelled in the round and combined with the vase, and (4) at 
last the complete human figure. The earliest of these jars are 
found in the pit-tombs ” of the 8th century b.c., and the latest 
and most developed types belong to the 5th century b.c. 

The skill shown by the Etruscans in metal-work and gem- 
engraving never extended to their pottery, which is always purely 
imitative, especially when they attempted painted vases after 
the Greek fashion. The kinds already described are all more or 
less plastic in character and imitative of metal, except m the case 
of the Cervetri and Polledrara finds, which have little in common 
with anything Greek, and exhibit a quite undeveloped art. But 
towards the end of the 6th century B.c., when Greek vases were 
coming into the country in large numbers, attempts were made to 



Fig. 34. “Etruscan oinochoe, of 
black bucchero ware, with figures 
in relief. (British Museum.) 
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Imitate the black-figure style^ esp>ecialiy of a particular classf of 
Ionian vases* Imitations of these are to be found in most 
museums and may be readily recognized as Etruscan from 
peculiarities of style^ drawing and subject, as well as their 
inferior technique (fig. 35). 



Fig. 35. — Etruscan Amphora imitating Greek style; parting scene 
of Alcestis and Admetus, with Etruscan inscriptions. 

At a later date (4th-3rd century b.c.) they began to copy red- 
figured vases with similarly unsuccessful results. With the 
exception of a small class of a somewhat ambitious character 
made at Falerii (Civita Castellana), of which there is a good 
example in the British Museum with the subject of the infant 
Heracles strangling the serpents, they are all marked by their 
inferior material and finish and their bizarre decoration. The 
style is often repulsive and disagreeable, as well as ineffective, 
and the grim Etruscan deities, such as Charun, are generally 
introduced. Some of these vases have painted inscriptions in the 
Etruscan alphabet. The latest specimens pK)sitively degenerate 
into barbarism. 

Painted vases of native manufacture arc also found in the 
extreme south of Italy and have been attributed to the indigenous 
races of the Peucetians and Messapians ; their decoration is 
partly geometrical, partly in conventional plant forms, and is 
the result of natural development rather than of imitation of 
Greek types. Some of the shapes are characteristic, especially 
a large four-handled krater. They cover the period 600-450 
B.C., after which they were ousted by the Graeco-Italian pro- 
ductions we have already described. 

Roman Pottery. — Roman vases are far inferior to Greek ; 
the shapes are less artistic, and the decoration, though sometimes 
not without merits of its own, owes most of its success to the 
imitation or adaptation of motives learnt from earlier Grecian, 
Egyptian or Syrian potters. They required only the skill of 
the potter for their completion, and, being made by processes 
largely mechanical, they are altogether on a lower scale of artistic 
production. 

It has been noted that during a certain period — namely, the 
3rd and 2nd centuries b.c. — ceramic art had reached the same 
stage of evolution all round the Mediterranean, painted pottery 
had been ousted by mctal-work, and such vases as continued to 
be made were practically imitations of metal both in Greece and 
Italy. These latter we must regard as representing ordinary 
household potter>’^, or as supplying to those who could not afford 
to adorn their houses and temples with costly works in metal, 
a humble but fairly efficient substitute. There is a terra-cotta 
bowl of the 2nd century b.c. in the British Museum which is 
an exact replica of a chased silver bowl with reliefs in the same 
collection, and may serve as an illustration of this condition of 
things (Plate II. fig. 56). 

These imitations of metal were largely made in southern Italy, 
a district which enjoyed close artistic relations with Etruria, 
and we have already seen that the same principle had long been 
in Togue among the Etruscans. Hence it is not surprising that 
an important centre of potteiy manufacture should Imve sprung 
up in Etraria, in the 2nd century b.€., which for many years set 
the ^hion to the whole Romiui world. But before discussing 
such products it may be as well to say something on the technical 
character, shapes and uses of Roman pottery in general. 
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Technical Processes. — Roman pottery regarded in its purely tech* 
ni(^ aspect, is in some ways bettor known to us than the Greek, 
chiefly owing to extensive discoveries of kilns and potters' apparatus 
in Mrestem Europe. It may be classified under two heads, oi which 
only the second will concern us for the most part as yielding by far 
the greater amount of material and interest : (i) the plain, dull 
earthenware used for domestic purj)oses, and (2) the fine, red, 
shining wares, usually known to archaeologists as terra si^illata, 
clay suited to receive stamps (sigilla) or impressions. 

For both classes all kinds of clay were used, varying somewhat in 
different regions, and ranging in colour when fired from black to grey, 
drab, yellow, brown and red. The clays varied greatly in quality ; 
most of the pottery made in southern Gaul was fasliioned from the 
ferruginous red clay of the Allier district, but at St-Rcmy-en-Rollat 
and in that neighbourhood a white clay was used. In Italy we find 
a carefully levigated red clay in use, great care being devoted to its 
preparation and admixture. But apart from decoration and style 
there is a great similarity in the general appearance of the Italian 
and provincial pottery made under Roman influence, and it is often 
very difficult to decide whether the vases were manufactured where 
they had been found or were imported from some famous centre of 
manufacture. The secret of the glossy red surface seems to have 
been common property and found its way from Italy to Gaul, Spain 
and Germany, and perhaps even to 13 ritain. 

The manner in which this glossy red surface was produced has 
been a much-disputed question, some, as for instance Artis, the 
excavator of the Castor potteries in Northamptonshire, claiming 
that it was a natural result obtained in the baking, after polishing 
of the surface, by means of specially contrived kilns. But it is now 
generally agreed that it was artificial. It is true that the Roman 
lamps and many of the commoner wares have a gloss produced by 
polishing only, varying in colour and brightness with the proportion 
of iron oxide in the clay and the degree of heat at which the pieces 
were fired. But the surface finish of the finer or terra sigillata wares 
is something quite distinct, and reaches a high and wonderfully 
uniform perfection. 

It is possible that the technical secret of the potters of the Roman 
world was only a development from the practice of the Greeks, but it 
does seem as if the finer Roman wan?s were coated with a brilliant 
glossy coating so thin as to defy analysis, yet so persistent as to leave 
no doubt of its existence as a definite glossy coat. Repeated at- 
tempts have been made to determine its nature by analysis, but 
chemists ought to have known better, for the coating is so thin that 
it is impossible to remove it without detaching much more body 
than glaze. Examination shows it to be much more than a surface 
polish or than the gloss of the finest Greek vasefj, and we shall have 
to wait for a final determination of its nature until some one who is at 
once a chemist and a potter can reconstruct it synthetically. What- 
ever its nature and method of production, it is certain that the glaze 
I itself was a transparent film which heightened the natural red colour 
of the clay, until in the finest specimens it has something of the 
I quality of red coral. 

In the manufacture of vases the Romans used the same processes 
as the Greeks. They wen; all made on the wheel, except those of 
abnormal size, such as the large casks (dolia), which were built up 
on a frame. Specimens of potters’ wheels have been found at 
Arezzo and Nancy, made of terra-cotta, with a pierced centre for 
the pivot, and bearing small cylinders of lead round the circum- 
ference to give a purchase for the hand and to aid the momentum 
of the wheel. For the ornamental vases with reliefs an additional 
process was necessary, and the decoration was in nearly all cases 
produced from moulds. The process in this case was a threefold 
one : first the stamps had to oe made bearing the designs ; these 
were then pressed upon the inside of a clay mould which had been 
previously made on the wheel to the size and shape required ; 
finally, the clay was impressed in the mould and the vase was thus 
produced, decoration and all. Handles being of rare occurrence in 
Roman pottery, the vases were thus practically complete, requiring 
only the addition of rim and foot. The stanms were made in various 
materials, and had a handle at the back (Plate III. fig. 64V The 
moulds were of lighter clay than the vases, and were lightly fired 
when completed, so as to absorb the moisture from the pressed-in 
clay. Large numbers of these moulds arc in existence (Plate HI. 
fig. 61), and the British Museum possesses a fine series from Arezzo. 
Those discovered in various parts of Gaul have afforded valuable 
evidence as to the sites of the various pottery centres, as their 
presence obviously denoted a place of manufacture, and the value of 
this evidence is increased when they bear potters’ names. 

Remains of kilns for baking Roman pottery > are very numerous 
in western Europe, especially in Gaul, where the best examples are 
at Lezoux near Clermont, at ChAtelet in Haute-Mame, md near 
Agen in Lot-et-Garonne. In Germany good remains have come 
to lijjht at Hetligenberg in Baden, at Heddemheim near Frankfort, 
Rhemzabem near Carlsruhe, and Westemdorf fn Bavaria. In 
England the best kilns are those discovered by Artis in 1821-1827 at 
Castor in Northamptonshire (see fig. 4). 

Shapes . — As is the case with Greek vases, a long list.of names of 

* For a full description and lists of such kilns see Waltm, Ancient 
Pottery, ii. 443 - 454 . 
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shapes nay be coDectad from Latin literature, and the sane diib- 
Cttldefi as to identihcalion arise in the majority of oases. They may, 
however, be oiassMed in the sane manner; as vases for stormg 
liquids, for mixkifif or potnring wine, for use at the table, and so on. 
In additioii Varro and other wniterB have preserved a niunber of 
archaic and bbtoure namm chiefly applied to the vases used in 
sacrifices. 

The principal vases lor storing liquid or solid food were : — The 
dolium, a large cask or barrel of earthmwarc; the amphora, a jar 
holding about six gallons; and the cadus, a jar about half as large 
as the amphora, dolium had no foot, and was usually buried 
in the eartli ; it was also used for purposes of burial. The amphora 
corresponds to the Greelc wine*<jar of that name, and had, like its 
prototype, a pointed base. Many examples were found at Pompeii 
stamped with the names of consuls (cf. Hor. Od. iii. 21. 1), or with 
painted inscriptions relating to their contents. The cadus is men> 
tioned by Horace and Martial. 

Of sniallor vases for holding liquids, such as jugs, bottles and 
dasks, the principal were the tureus, answering to the Greek cbfox^, 
the ampulla, a kind of flask with globular lx>dy. and the lagena, a 
narrow-necked flask or bottle. Of drinking-cups the Romans had 
almost as large a variety as the Greeks, and tiie great majority of the 
ornamented vases preserved to the present day were devoted to this 
purpose. I'lic generic name for a cup was poculum, but the Romans 
Dorrowed many of the Gix^ok names, such as cantharves and scyphtis. 
The calix appears to have answered in jiopularity, thoiigli not in 
form, to the Greek kylix, and is probably the name by which the 
ornamented bowls were usually known. The names for a disli are 
lanx, patina and catinutn. Another common form is the oUa (Greek 
which served many purposes, Ijeing used for a cooking-pot, 
for a jar in which money was kept, or for a cinerary urn. The 
form of vase identified with this name has a spherical or elliptical 
body with short neck and wide mouth. Of sacrificial vases the 
principal was the patexa or libation-bowl, corresponding to the 
Greek yiuiXif. 

Arretine Ware . — The Latin writers, and in particular Pliny, 
mention numerous places in Italy, Asia Minor and elsewhere, 
which were iamous fur the production of pottery in Roman times. 
Pliny mentions with special commendation the “ Samian Ware,” 
the reputation of which, he says, was maintained by Arretium 
(Arezzo). Samian pottery is also alluded to liy other writers, 
and hence the term was ^optexl in modern times as descrij)tive 
of the typical Roman red wares with reliefs, whether found in 
Italy, Germany, Gaul or Britain. But it was only accepted 
with diffidence as a convenient name, and as early as 1840 
discoveries at Arezzo made it possible to distinguish the vases 
found there as a local product, now known ns “ Arretine ” ware. 
The name Samian ” has, however, adhered to the provincial 
wares and at the present day is often used even by archaeologists. 
But recent researches have shown that nearly all tlie provincial 
wares can be traced to Gaulish or German potteries, and, since 
it is implied by Pliny that “ Samian ” pottery is older than 
Arretine,” the name may now be fairly rejected altogether, 
as we have rejected the name Etruscan ” for Greek pottery. 
The Romans probably used it as a generic term, just as we speak 
of china,” and the real Samian ware is to be seen in the later 
Greek potteiy, with reliefs^ of the 3rd century b.c. 

There were, as Pliny and other writers imply, many pottery 
centres in Italy, at Rhegium, Cumae, Mutina and elsewhere, 
as well as at Saguntum in Spain, but all were surpassed in 
excellence by Arretium. In more modem times its pottery came 
under notice even in the middle ages, and discoveries were made 
in the time of Leo X. (about 1500), and again in the 18th century. 
Ihe Arretine ware may be regarded as the Roman pottery par 
excellence^ and its popularity extended from about 150 B.c. down 
to the end of the 1st century of the Empire, reaching its height 
in the ist oentury b.c., after which it r^idly degenerated, and 
its place was taken by the wares of the provinces. Its general 
characteristics nttiy be summed up as follows (i) Hie fine local 
red day, carefully levigated and baked veiy hard to a rich coral 
red or a colour like sealing-wax ; (s) the fine red glaze, which 
has already been discussed ; (3) the great variety of forms 
employed, showing the mar^d influence metal-«woik; {4) 
^ almost invariable presence of stamps with potters* names, 
flUbmajority of the spedmens have been found at Arezzo itself, 
was a braach of the industry at Pnteoii, producing 
jSBpy almost equtd in merit, and it was glso exported to centnd 
SBRjastem Europe and Spain. 


The earliest examples are of black gfossy warn, but the red 
appears to have been introduced by 100 b.c, when the first 
potters’ stamps appear. These are usually qisuicattgular in 
fonn, though other shapes are found, and are impressed in the 
midst of the design on the ornamented vases, or on plain wares 
on the bottom of the interior. The number of potters’ ngmes 
is very large, Ihough some appear to have Iwm more prolific 
that atiiers, and to have deployed a kige niindber ctf slaves 
whose pames appear with masters* on Ihe stamps^ :' The 
best JcBoim is Ifarcus Perennius, whose wvifk iakt hjgli^ rank 
for dheir artistic merit, the design beipg copied, from ^rod Greek 
models. JHfeenqilayed8emteenskves,of adsd^ 
is Tjgraiiei, die stiuBpa usua% appearing as M^PEREk and 
TIORAM. ThedaveHMneof BaigatesisfouiidonqaeofhisSnest 
vases, in the Boston Museum, die subject being the fidl of 
Phaethon. We may suppose that the stamps for ‘the ^ures 
were designed by masters, but that the vases were actually 
moulded by the slaves. Other important artists are Calidius 
Strigo, who had twenty slaves ; P. Cornelius, who had no less 
than forty ; Aulus Titius, who signs himself A‘TTTI-FIGVL* 
ARRET ; the Annii and the Tetii ; and L Rasinius Pisanus, 
a degenerate potter of the Flavian period, who imitated Gaulish 
wares. 

The forms of the vases are all, without exception, borrowed 
from metal shapes and are of marked simpliaty (see fig. 37, 
Nos. I, 8, 9, ii)u They are mostly of small size and devoid of 
handles, but a notable exception is a bell-shaped kraier or mixing- 
bowl, of which there is a very fine example in the British Museum, 
found at Capua and decorated with the four seasons (Platt* 
III. fig. 62). For the decoration and subjects the potters 
undoubtedly drew their inspiration from the “ new- Attic ” re- 
liefs of the Hellenistic period, of which the krater just cited is 
an example. So, too, are such subjects as the dancing maenads 
or priestesses with wicker head-dresses, or the Dionysiac scenes 
which are found, for instance, on the vases of Perennius. Others 
again are distinguished by a free use of conventional ornament, 
figures when tliey occur being merely decorative. There is 
tliroughout a remarkable variety both in the ornamentation 
and in the methods of composition. 

Prmnncial Wares . — The Arretine ware, as has been noted, 
steadily degenerated during the 1st century of the Empire, and 
the manufacture of ornamental pottery appears to have entirely 
died out in Italy by the time of Trajan. Its place was taken by 
the pottery of the provinces, especially by that of Gaul, where the 
transference of artistic traditions led to the rise of new industrial 
centres in the country Iwrdering on the Rhone and the Rhine. 

As to the general characteristics of the provincial wares, that is, 
of the ornamented wares or terra sigHlaUi, the clay is fine and 
close-grained, harder than the Arretine, and when broken shows 
a light red fracture ; the surface is smooth and lustrous, of a 
brighter yet darker red colour {f>. less like coral) than that of 
Arretine ware, but the tone varies with the degree of heat used. 
The most important fesature is the fine glaze with which it is 
coated, similar in composition to that of the Arretine; it is 
exceedingly thin and transparent, and laid equally over the 
whole surface, only slightly brightening the colour of the clay. 
The ornament is invari^y coarser than that of Arretine ware, by 
which, however, it is indii^tly inspired. 

The vases are usually of small dimensions, consisting of various 
types of bowls, cups and dishes, of which two or three forms are 
preferred almost to the exclusion of the rest, and they frequently 
bear the stamp of the potter impressed on the inside or outside. 
Although this ware is found all over the Roman worid, by far 
the greater portioo comes from Gaid, Germany or Britain, and 
evidence points to two— and only two^istricts as the principal 
centres of manuCacture : the vaUeys of the Loire and the Rhine 
and thrir immediate neighbourhood. In the ist century a.d, 
Gaulish pottery was expoilod into Italy, and isolated 

finds of it occur m Spain and other parts. 

The recent researches of Dr Dra^ndorfi and M. D6dielette 
have shown that a chrondiogical sequence of the pottery may be 
clearly traced, both in the shapes employed and in the method of 
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decocation ; and^ further, tihat it b possible — ^at least as regards 
Gaul — ^to associate certain potters’ names and certain types of 
figures, though found in many places, with two centres in paiv 
ticular, GraiSesenqtte near Rote (department of ATe3nron) in 
the district occupied by the Ruteni, and Lezoux near Clermont 
(department of Puy-de-Dome) in the country of the Arvemi. 

The periods during 

^ whidi these potteries 

flourished are con- 
secutive, or rather 
, overlapping, but not 
contemporaneous, 
the former being 
practically coinci- 
dent with the ist 
century a.d., the 
latter ¥rith the 2nd 
and 3rd down to 
about A.D. 260, when 
the manufacture ai terra sigtllata practically came to an end in 
Gaul. 

There were also certain smaller potteries, some of which mark a 
transition between the Italian and provincial wares, in the north 
of Italy and on the Rhine and upper Loire, e»g, at St. Remy-en- 
Rollat, and others of later date, as at Banassac and Montans in 
the latter district, but none of these produced pottery of special 



Fig. 36. — Bowl of Gaulish ware, with 
moulded patterns in slight relief. 


is usually spoken of as No, 2p. Thb is characterized by its 
moulded rim engraved with finely incised hatchings, and by the 
division of the body by a moulding into two separate frieoBes for 
the designs (fig. 36). Its ornament b at first purely decorative, 
consisting of scrolb and wreaths, then small animals and birds 
are introduced, and finally figure subjects arranged in rectangular 
panels or circular medallions. About the middle of the century a 
second variety of bowl (known as No. 30 ; sec fig. 37) was intro- 
duced ; thb b cylindrical in form, a^, being found both at 
Graufesenque and Lezoux, may be regarded as transitional in 
character. In the latter half of this century a new form arises 
(No. 37 ; fig. 37), a more or less hemispherical bowl which holds 
the field exclusively on all sites down to the termnuitkm of the 
potteries. In thb form and in No. 30 a new system of decoration 
IS introduced, the upper edge being left quite plain. The paneb 
and medallions at first prevail, but are then succeeded by arcad- 
ing or inverted semicircles enclosing figures, and finally after the 
end of the ist century (and on form 37 only) we find the whde 
surface covered with a single composition of figures unconfined by 
borders or frames of any kind, but in a continuous frieze ; thb b 
known as the “ free ” style (Hate IV. fig. 69). 

As regards the figure subjects, it may be generally kid down 
that the conceptions ore good, but the execution poor. Many are 
obvious imitations of wdl-known types or works of art, and the 
absence of Gaulbh subjects is remarkable. They include repre- 
sentations of gods and heroes, warriors and gladiators, hunters 



Fig, 37.-^Shapes treed in Roman Pottery, 



i-ii, Arretine ; 18*65, Gauliab and German. 


merit or importance. The early Rhenbh wares are, strictly 
speaking, of a semi-Celtic or Teutonic character, while the later 
German terra sigiUata, for which the principal < centres were 
Rheii4|d>em near Carbruhe and Westemdoff in Bavaria, are of 
similamAaracter but inferior to the 2nd*century pottery of 
Lezoux. A mould from Rheinzabem b illustrated, Plate IV. 
fig. 66. 

The ornamented vastes produced in these potteries are, as we 
have said, almost confin^ to two or three varieties, which 
follow one another chronologically. A shape favoured at first b 
the k^ater, which has been mentioned as one of the characteristic 
Arretine forms ; but thb enjoyed but a short tenn of popularity. 
Early ia the ist century we find a tyfrical form of bowl in use, 
whk^, foUmriog the numeratipn of Dr Dingendorfl’s treatise. 


and animals, the two latter classes being pre-eminently 
popiilar. 

TTie potters’ names at Graufesenque are neariy all of a common 
Roman type, such as Bassus, Primus, Vitalis ; those at Lezoux 
are Gauhsh in fonti, such as Advoebus, Butrio, Illixo or Lax- 
trucisa. TTiis seems to imply that Roman influence was still strong 
in the earKcr centre Which tew its inspiration more directly from 
Arretium. But even the purely Roman names are sometimes 
converted into Gaulirfi forms, as Masclus for Mascuhis, or 
Tornos for Tumus. The stamps are quadrangular in tom, 
depressed in the surface of the vase with the lettew in relief ; 
on the plain wares they are usually in the centre of the interior, but 
on the ornamented vases are impressed on the exterior among the 
fibres. The usual formula b OF (for officindj or M (for manu) 
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with the name in the genitive^ or F, FE or FEC for fecit with the 
nominative. 

Besides the ordinary Urra sigillaia with figures produced in 
moulds we find other methods of decoration employed. In the 
south of France^ about Arles and Orange, vases were made with 
medallions separately moulded and attached round the body ; 
these have a great variety of subjects, both mythological and 
gladiatorial or theatrical, or even portraits of emperors. There 
is a remarkable specimen in the British Museum with a scene 
from the tragedy of the CycnuSy on which Heracles and Ares are 
represented, with seated deities in the background (Plate IV. 
fig. 67). The date of these reliefs is the 3rd century after Christ. 

Of the same date is a somewhat similar ware made at Lezoux. 
Here each figure is attached separately to the vase, and the 
background is filled in with foliage produced by the method 
known as en harboiine (slip-painting), of which we shall speak 
presently. The effect of these vases, which are mostly large jars 
or oUcLc (Plate IV. fig. 70), is often very decorative, and there is 
a fine specimen in the British Museum from Felixstowe, on which 
the modelling is really admirable. Other good examples have 
been found in various parts of Britain. 

The slip-decoration ’’ process is practically unknown in Italy, 
but it is found early in the ist century of our era in Germany, 
and appears to have originated in the Rhine district. It is not 
confined to the red ware, but in the early German examples is 
^ applied on a dull grey or black back- 
ground. On the continent its use is 
almost limited to simple decorative 
patterns of scrolls or folitige, but in 
Britain it was largely adopted, as in 
the well-known Castor ware made 
i ' on the site'bf that name (Durohrivae) 
in Northamptonshire. Many of the 
vases fouttd or made here have 
gladiatorial combats, hunting-scenes, 
i or chariots executed by this method 

Fig. 38.— Jar of Castor 3^). The decoration was applied 
ware, with reliefs of a stag in the form of a thick viscous slip, 
pursued by a hound, exe- usually of the same colour as the 
Tin\i'h clay, but reduced to this consistency 

with water, and was laid on by 
means of a narrow tube or run from the edge of a spatula. The 
Castor ware appears to date from the 3rd and 4th centuries a.d. 

Painted wares are at all times rare, but were occasionally 
produced in Gaul, Germany and Britain. A notable class of such 
ware seems to have been produced in the Rhine district, repre- 
sented by small jars covered with a glossy black coating, on 
which are painted in thick white slip inscriptions of a convivial 
character, such as BIBE, REPLE, DA VINUM, or VIVAS 
(Plate IV. fig. 68). A very effective ware, obviously imitating cut 
glass, by means of sharply incised patterns, was made at Lezoux 
in both the red and black varieties. 

Literature. — Dragendorf! in Bonner Jahrhiicher, xevi. 37 H. ; 
D 6 chelette, Vases ciramiques de la Gaule romaine (19^ Walters, 
Ancient Pottery, ii. chaps, xxi.-xxiii. ; British MmMk^atalogue 
of Roman Pottery (1908). (hTB. Wa.) 

Persian, Syrian, Egyptian and Turkish Pottery ^ 

Formerly, in all general accounts of the potter’s art, it was 
the custom to pass over the period between the fall of the Roman 
empire and the appearance of the beautiful Persian and Syrian 
pottery of the early middle ages, as if the intervening jSkuries 
had produced nothing worthy of note. Even yet th|aB|^ive 
steps by which this beautiful art arose are krgel};^H|^^i^f 
inference and deduction, but it must be borne in mina m at WJ^ 
the Greeks and Romans made singularly little usej^aze and 
painted colour, the Eg>'ptians and the inhabita|f£of^yria 
Mesopotamia had long been noted for their skill jn this^directiom^ 
In discussing the pottery of these peoples we have already 
pointed out at what a very earl)n^riod they had developed the 
production of rich and beautiful ^Bppred glazes — the Egyptians 

^ See examples in coldi#illMlMte V. 
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as a jewel-like decoration of small pieces made in a very sandy 
paste, or actually carved from stone, and the Assyrians, on a 
bolder scale, in their glazed and coloured brickwork. Though 
the Egyptian and Syrian empires were overthrown, the peoples 
of these countries remained ; and, as we are now aware, carried 
on their traditional craft, though in a less splendid way. There 
is abundant evidence that pottery was made in the Egypt of 
Roman times and later with rich turquoise blue and yellow 
glazes, though the potters had learned to produce this glaze on 
a material containing more clay and less sand than that used in 
earlier days. We kpow also that they had learned that the 
addition of lead oxide to a glaze enabled such glaze to be applied 
on vessels formed from clay which was sufficiently plastic to be 
shaped on the wheel. This knowledge was not confined to Egypt, 
but appears to have been spread over Syria and parts of Asia 
Minor; and throughout the Byzantine empire many forms of 
pottery were made which were clearly the starting-points of 
much of the fine pottery produced in Europe in later times. 
We find, for instance, side by side, a manufacture of bowls, 
dishes and vases of very simple shape, yet made of two distinct 
materials: (1) a whitish sandy body on which turquoise blue, 
green or even white glaze, consisting mainly of silicates of soda 
and lime, was used either without ornament or with simj)le 
painted patterns in black or cobalt blue under the glaze ; (2) 
similar vessels made of a lightish red clay, also rather sandy and 
porous, coated with a white slip (pipeclay or impure kaolin) 
covered with a yellowish lead glaze. These vessels were 
decorated in a variety of ways: (i) Graffiati ; patterns cut or 
scratched through the coating of white slip while it was still soft, 
down to the red ground, so that when the vessel was glazed it 
displayed a pattern in dark upon a light ground. (2) Yellow 
and red ochre and copper scales were rudely ** dabbed ” over 
the white slip surface, so that when the vessel was glazed it 
presented a marbled or mottled appearance with touches of red, 
yellow, brown or green, on a yellowish-white ground. (Sec the 
section on Egyptian pottery above.) (3) Oxides of copper or iron 
were added to the lead glaze, and the resulting green or yellow 
glazes were applied to plain vases or to vessels decorated with 
moulded reliefs. In all these methods we see the continuation 
of old tradition in simpler forms, but w^e shall also see that these, 
in their turn, became the starting-point of much of the medieval 
pottery of Europe, particularly of Italy and the other southern 
countries. 

In the same way, a little farther east, the Persians of Sassanian 
times seem to have preserved some of the traditions of the potters 
of Assyria, just as they inherited their skill ; and the Assyrian 
device of raising strong brown outlines round a design to control 
the flow of coloured glazes, which is exemplified in the Frieze 
of Archers in the Louvre, was carried on by them, for it appears 
unchanged in the tiles of the Mosque of Mahommed I. built at 
Brusa in the 15th century. The intercourse between the Persian 
and Byzantine empires at this time must have led to a general 
diffusion of technical knowledge among the pottery centres of 
the various countries round the eastern end of the Mediterranean, 
though our knowledge is too fragmentary to furnish sufficient 
data for any definite placing of the progress made. Our informa- 
tion is mainly derived from the examination of the rubbish 
mounds at Fostat, or Old Cairo, in Egypt, by Dr Fouquet, and 
by eager inquirers like Henry Wallis. Fostat was built in a.d. 640 
by Amr and destroyed in the 12th century ; partially rebuilt, 
it was given over to pillage in 1252 by a Mcuneluke sultan, and 
all that remains is the Old Cairo of to-day, the rest site 

being covered with accumulated rubbish heaps. In wll^same 
way Rhagae or Rai, one of the ancient capitals of Persia, the 
site of which lies a few miles east of Teheran, was destroyed about 
1220 by Jenghiz Khan. Like Fostat it was partially rebuilt, but 
was destroyed again iii the following century, so that its existence 
practically ceased in the 14th century. Rha^ was once an 
important centre of the ceramic industry, but this was transferred 
to the neighbourihg town of Veramin, in the 13th century. 
Excavations have also been made on tdie site of Rakka, near 
Aleppo, in Syria, and from all these souites, and a few others of 
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minor importance^ much interesting light has been thrown on 
the development of the potter’s art in these countries during the 
period between the 4th and 1 2th centuries. Yet, until systematic 
excavations have been made in Persia, Anatolia, Syria and the 
Delta, on the same scale as those which have proved so valuable 
in Greece, Crete, Cyprus and the valley of the Nile, we cannot 
hope to possess sound chronological data of the developments 
of the arts in these countries. Meantime the exact share which 
should be allotted to each district for its discoveries will remain 
ground of contention for scholars of conflicting schools, though 
there can be little doubt that Egypt and the southern part of 
Syria played a more important part than has generally been 
.supposed in the development of the potter’s art at this period. 

Persian Pottery . — The most important pottery of the nearer 
East, whether considered on its own merits or from the influence 
it has exercised on the pottery of later times, is that so highly 
valued by collectors under the distinctive name of Persian ; 
though much that passes under that name may not have been 
made in Persia. From the loth to the i6th centuries the crafts- 
men of Persia were perfect masters of decorative design and 
colour ; and, as potters, they possessed a sense of the forms 
proper to clay, such as none of the great races of antiquity ever 
exhibited. The shapes of Greek pottery speak more strongly 
of metal than of clay, but the best Persian work exhibits a feeling 
for the material that has rarely been equalled. The shapes are 
not only true clay-shapes but they are designed so as best to 
exhibit the qualities of the glaze and colour with which they 
>vere to be decorated. Certainly from the 12th to the i6th 
centuries the pottery of the Persians must rank among the 
greatest achievements of the potter’s art. The ware was shaped 
from various mixtures such as we l*ave already spoken of — but 
whether its body was a mixture of white clay with a large pro- 
portion of sand, or some inferior clay that burnt to a yellowish 
or red tint, and was surfaced with a fme white coating of siliceous 
slip, or with a mixture of soda -glass, clay and oxide of tin, 
which made it whiter still — the one aim was to produce a white 
pottery. On this white ground — with a coarsish absorbent 
surface — ^beautiful patterns, in conventional floral or animal 
forms, were deftly painted in cobalt-blues, manganese-purples, 
copper-greens and turquoise, with mixtures for intermediate 
tints ; while a strong brownish-black outline colour was com- 
pounded by mixing the oxides of iron and manganese, to be turned 
into a fine, still black by the addition of a trace of cobalt and 
later of oxide of chromium. Over this freely painted colour, 
often used in broad flat masses, a singularly limpid alkaline glaze, 
generally of considerable thicloiess, was fired until it just fused ; 
and the resultant effect is of the most rich and brilliant colour 
relieved on a ground of slightly toned white. Judging from 
fragments which have been found at Rai, and which can scarcely 
therefore be later than the 13th century, we find the characteristic 
Persian style of ornament already developed ; dumpy little 
figures kneeling, standing or riding on grass between cypress 
trees, or animals and birds similarly disposed, with conventional 
borders and bands of Cufic inscriptions. Another well-known 
type of pattern consists of highly conventionalized floral orna- 
ment which often runs to a beautiful tracery of arabesque ” 
lines. The drawing is generally finely outlined with brown 
or black (a survival of the ancient Assyrian practice), and in the 
earliest pieces the flat washes of colour are laid in only in cobalt- 
blue, turquoise or green from copper, and shades of purple and 
brown from manganese. From the i6th century onwards 
Chinese influence is strongly felt both in the designs and in the 
colour schemes, particularly in the wares painted with patterns 
in blue only (^. 39), which sometimes ewry the imitation of 
Chinese porcelain so far as to bear forged Chinese marks. Finally, 
Shah Abbas I. (1587-1629)18 said to have brought a number 
of Chinese artificers, among them many potters, to Ispahan, 
and we find that Chinese porcelain was l^ely painted at King- 
t£^Ch£n, with blue decorations in the Persian taste, so that we 
cannot bt surprised at the growth of a hybrid Perso-Chinese sty le 
of decoratioa. From this p^iod, however, Persian pottery 
detmorated both !in its technicsd and artistic aspects. Crudely 
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moulded figures in fairly higjh relief, coloured with an opaque 
yellow and green as well as with transparent blue and turquoise, 
began to make their appearance, especially on the famous 
Persian tiles ; and in the i8th century the browii and block 
outlines of the drawing (a most valuable decorative resource) 
vanish, and we get brighter and more glittering, yet poorer 
colours, including a rose-red enamel fired over the glaze, evidently 
imitated from the Chinese fantiUe^rose porcelains of the i8lh 
century. 

The finest work appears to have been produced from the 
nth to the X4th centuries ; yet so imperfect is our knowledge 
of what is truly Persian, Syrian or Eg>-ptian, that we are forced 
to accept many conventional names that have perhaps little but 
custom to recommend them. There is, for instance, an important 
class of pottery known, until recently, onl}^ from a few remark- 
ably handsome vases, and once called “ Siculo-Arab ” because 
these few examples had been mostly found in Sicily. This ware 
is characterized by its fine quality and its distinguished ornament 
— ^leaf-shaped panels with arabesques ; interlacing patterns ; 
striped and dotted bands ; friezes of animals or birds amidst 



Fig. 39. — Persian Plate painted in blues only. (Victoria and 
Albert Museum.) 


flowers and foliage, inscriptions, &c. ; all strongly and firmly 
drawn in black or brown outlines and washed in with a very pure 
cobalt-blue or with turquoise. In spite of the resemblance of 
these pieces to the oldest Persian wares, we know that bowls, 
dishes, vases and spoilt pieces of the same kind have been dug up 
on the site of Rakka near Aleppo ; similar ware has been found 
at Fostat, together with evidences of local manufacture, and 
occasional pieces have been brought from Persia; so that 
probably this distinguished ware was made at Rakka in Syria 
between the 9th and the 13th centuries, and was afterwards 
made by Syrian potters both in Persia and Egypt. 

Other Persian Wares . — We have already spoken of the pre- 
valent use of coloured glazes in all the countries of the nearer 
East — from Egypt to Persia — from remote times, either as the 
sole colour decoration or in conjunction with modelled or painted 
ornament. The fra^ents from Rai and Fostat include rich 
turquoise glazes (derived from the ancient Egyptian), deep and 
light-green glazes containing lead and copper, imitations of 
ancient Chinese celadon-green, a brownish-purple glaze, a coffee- 
brown glaze and a deep cobalt-blue glaze. ^ All these may be 

^ A peculiarity of the Persian and allied blue glazes, of many 
shades, is that they appear to have been produced not by dissolving 
the colouring matter in the glaze, but by coating the white .ground 
of the ware with a thin wash of some cobaltiferous substance — 
|>robably an earth containing varying proportions of cobalt, man- 
ganese and iron — and then melting a thick alkaliise glaze over it. 
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found either on plain vases^ or on vessels with modelled orna- 
ment ; or coverii^ delicate floral or arabesque patterns painted 
in white slip or incised in the paste. Sometimes^ even at this 
early period, there axe traces of applied gdd-leaf attached, but 
not fired, to the glaze. 

At a very early period, too, we find those beautiful bowls, 
dishes and vases decorated with geometrical or arabesque 
patterns in a singularly still undei^laze blade, and covered with 
the blue turquoise or green copper glazes. This characteristic 
and beautiful ware is common to Persia, Syria and Egypt in 
Saracen times, and it was soon prized in Europe, as is shown 
the famous fragment found by the late Mr Drury Fortnum built 
into the outer walls of S. Cecilia in Pisa, where it was apparently 
placed in the 12th century.^ 

At a later date a shining black glaze made its appearance, 
and in the 13th century pale and lapis-lazuli blues, while there 
is a comparatively modem sage-green glaze found only on pieces 
bearing patterns modelled in low relief. 

Persian Porcelain . — This beautiful and someudiat mysterious 
ware — often called ** Gombroon ” ware — apparently made its 
appearance in the 13th century, though the bulk of the known 
examples are not earlier than the 17th or i8th century. The 
ware is quite translucent and it of soft and delicate texture. 
Unlike Chinese porcdain^ it was made from a mixture of pipe-clay 
and glass, and wms riam witii a soft lead glaze ; so that a 
fragment of it woola mdt to an opaque glass in an ordinary 
porcelain oven. It is pri nci p ally met with in the form of dishes, 
bowls ^ofteh mountea on feet) and saucers. The pieces are 
generally very thin and are either perfectly plain or bcarflutings 
or simple wavy patterns incised in the paste. Most characteristic 
and b^utifiil is the decoration by means of delicate perforations 
either stnug^t or lozenge-shaped. In the finest pieces the 
perforattons are filled with glaze, and then they form a decoration 
analogous to the well-known ''rice-grain^ decoration of the 
Chinese. Occasional pieces are found decorated with cdour, 
either a debate green, produci^ an effect like pale bright 
celadon, or the well-known Persian blue ground ; and this is 
sometimes decorated with lustre patterns. Nowhere can this 
rare and de&ately beautiful ware be so well studied as in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 

Lustred Ware . — ^Tbe decoration of pottery with iridescent 
metallic films is one of the most Jtttonuhing ai^ beautiful inven- 
tions ever made the pbitter. Hitherto we have seen only 
coloured clays, coloured grazes, or colours fired under the glaze, 
but we are now brought face to face with a colour effect produced 
by refiring the finished glazed pieces, at a lower temperature, 
with pigments painted upon the glaze (fig. 40 ; see ako Plate V. 
i3th-centUTy Persian lustre). How such a practice originated 
is probably an idle speculation, but it may have come through 
repeated attempts to decorate pottery with gold. If gold was 
painted under the glazes of these ancient vases, it would probably 
vanish and leave no trace ; but gold, alloyed with much silver, 
applied over the finished glaze and refired, in the attempt to make 
it adhere, may have given the first films of iridescent colour. 
We know certainly that before the 13th century the elements of 
the process had been mastered, and that the potters of the nearer 
East had learnt that by mixing jome compound of silver (doubt- 
less the sulphide) with clay, and painting the mixture on the 
finished vase, which was refired in such a way that the pieces 
were only raised to a dull red heat and were then exposed to the 
vapours of the wood-fuel, glowing lustrous patterns were left 
on the ware that Ipoked Hke metal — but metal ^ot over with 
all the hues of the rainbow, golden, rosy, purple and green. 
Numerous fragments of this lustred pottery had been disinterred 
from the site at Rhagae, and it was therefore assumed that the 
beautiful process was of Persian origin, particularly as most ot 
the examples then known bore designs of distinctly Persian style. 
We are now inclined to think that the process really arose in 
Egypt or in Syria, and was carried eastward to Persia, just as it 
^ftj^rwards carried westward to Spain. In support of this 
is the written record of the Persian traveller Nasiri 
^ M 1-^ -* See Drury Fortmim. Archaeologia. vol. xlii 


Khosrau, who visited Old Cairo in the nth century (1035-1042). 
He was apparently familiar with the pottery of bis own country, 
and notes all the novel forms that he found in the bazaars of 
Cfld Cairo, which was both a great trading emporium lor the 
traffic of East and West, and a pottery centre of note. He 
mentions, specially, certain translucent bowls of earthenware 
decorated with colours resembling a stuff called " bougalemoun,” 
" the tints changing according to the position which one gives 
to the vase.” Such a description could only apply to " lustred ” 
pottery, and it would seem as if this process must have been 
known in Egypt oar Syria before it was practised in Persia (see 
Plate V., 13th-century Syro-Persian). In any case the secret 
was soon carried to Persia, for we have ample evidence that it 
was {practised at Rhagae in the next century. 

The earliest dated example of Persian lustred ware is a star- 
shaped tile of the year a.D. 1217 (A.n. 614), decorated with 
spotted hares, heraldically confront^, in a ground of lustre 
relieved by dots and curls, and surrounded by an inscribed 
border. A vase in the Godman collection bears the date a.d. 1231 
(a.h. 629), and some of the well-known *' star and cross ” tiles 
from Veramin belong to the year a.d. 1262. The early Persian 



Fig. 40. — Persian Ewer, wliite ground, witli pattern in brown 
copper lustre ; the upper part has a blue grouna. The mounting 
is gilt bronze. Italian 16th-century work. (Brttish Museum.) 

lustre is chiefly known to us through the tiles with which the 
walls of mosques and public buildings were decorated ; the more 
ephemeral vases, bowls and dishes have survived in smaller 
numbers and very rarely in perfect condition. Common motives 
of decoration were animals and birds (sometimes showing 
Chinese influence), the hare and the deer being favourites ; 
roughly drawn sack-like figures of men and women, mounted 
or on foot (probably heroes of Persian legendX conventional 
foliage and arabesques. The designs are usually reserved in a 
lustred ground, which is relieved by small scrolls, curls and dots 
etched in the lustre (as though the glazed piece had been covered 
all over with the lustre mixture and the ornament scratched out 
of this when it was dry), and showing beneath the ivory-white 
tin-enamel with friiich the early wares are generally ooated. 
The lustre itself when viewed directly may look like some golden 
or deep chocolate-brown colour, but as the piece is turned to 
catch a side-Ught this deep, colour is seen to besur a thin iridescent 
film, which glows with golden, green, purple or ruby-fed metallic 
reflets. On the earliest exami^ the decoration is often entirely 
in lustre, but later, lustre is often used to eke out a pattern 
painted with masses of pale cobalt-blue or turquoise under the 
glazes Similar dies with rather more elaborate omament bear 
14th-century dates, and another variety has {Huts of the decora- 
tioxi, more pardcularty the large letters of the inacripticnis,. raised 
in low rehef and heightened with blue. Yet another daas, 
belonging to the r4th century, has a fine dark^blue alkaline g^aze, 
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whh designs in low relief, picked out with scrolls and arabesques 
in white enamel or bold floral sprays in leaf-gold. Lustre is 
frequently found applied to the rich cobalt-blue ground, and 
there are still existing a few magnificent vases which show the 
artistic possibilities of this scheme of decoration. It should be 
noted that when the pieces are in the round, the pattern is 
usually painted in lustre and not reserved in a lustre ground as 
on the flat tiles. In the later examples the tin-enamel was 
replaced entirely by white slip, and the lustre decoration con- 
tinued in use until the end of the reign of Shah Abbas I. 
(1587-1629). To the last period belong many charming bowls, 
narghilis, cups and dishes in a brown lustre, with ruby reflets, 
on a white or a deep blue ground ; this ware is pure white in sub- 
stance and generally translucent, and the pieces are occasionally 
signed (see Persian Porcelain above). 

Damascus Ware . — ^This time-honoured name (for “ Damas 
Ware ** was often mentioned in medieval inventories, and 
appears to have included many varieties of oriental pottery 
which were highly prized in Italy, France and England in the 
middle ages) ^ forms rather a puzzle nowadays for the archaeo- 
logist, for many diverse wares have been included under this 

title, some of which were 
not made at Damascus. 
Yet Damascus is one of 
the oldest cities in the 
world, and has seen 
unnumbered dynasties 
come and go around its 
desert-fringed oasis. An 
important centre of cara- 
van traffic, a nexus of 
palpitating life from east 
and west, north and 
south, we cannot wonder 
if it developed a special 
pottery of its own, tinged 
with something of a cos- 
mopolitan spirit. For- 
merly the Damascus 
wares were treated as a 
variety of the Persian 
pottery we have just de- 
scribed, but the best ex- 
amples of the class now 
known under this name 
exhibit a mingling of 
various influences such as 
we might expect, and have well-marked affinities both with the 
Persian wares and those brilliant productions now commonly 
recognized as Syrian and Turkish, while even far-off echoes of 
Chinese decorative mannerisms are not wanting. The character- 
istic Damascus ware of the collector is marked by its quality ; the 
ground is of very clear white, the colours are pure and brilliant, 
and the vessels, whether dishes or vases, are soundly made. The 
decoration, which is purely floral or conventional, recalls the more 
formal Persian style, but the colours recall those of the Turkish 
pottery with one remarkable substitution. The piled-up red-clay 
pigment of the latter is absent, but where it would inevitably 
occur in the design of a Turkish piece its place is taken by a purple 
made from manganese, which is often thin and rather washy in 
quality. Fine examples of this famous ware are to be seen in the 
British Museum and in the Louvre ; its characteristic style of 
pattern is well shown in the 16th-century Damascus piece 
reproduced in Plate V. Another splendid example is the lamp 
from the Mosque of Omar at Jerusalem, also in tiie British 
Museum (hg. 41); and this has generally been classed with the 
Damascus wares, though its colouring and its technique belong 
rather to Ix)wer Syria or to Egypt This magnificent piece bears 
a dated inscription, ** In the year 956 in the month Jemazi 4 -oola. 

1 Specimens of Turkish and other Eastern wares exist .with elabor- 
ate English silver mounts of the time of 'Elisabeth, and these were 
doubtless included under the name of Damns Wares.** 



Fig. 41. — Lamp from the Mosque of 
Omar. 


The painter is the poor and humble Mustafa.^’ This is reckoned 
as June /a.d. 1549. It may be remarked that our difficulties of 
identification are increased by the fact that, under Arab rule, 
Syrian and Persian pottfers were at work in Damascus, in Old 
Ciiro and elsewhere. Among the Fostat fragments classified 
by Dr Fouquet are many bearing the signatures of Syrian work- 
men. In the 15th and i6th centuries, too, imitations of Chinese 
blue-and-white porcelain became common throughout the 
nearer East, and quantities of fragments have been found at 
Fostat, Ephesus and elsewhere. 

Turkish Pottery . — This beautiful and striking ware, formerly 
called Persian, and till lately Rhodian because Rhodes was a 
known centre of manufacture, seems to have been fabricated in 
all the countries overrun by the Ottoman Turks in the 13th 
century, so that the name “ Turkish,’’ in spite of some opposition, 
is now generally applied to it. (See fig. 42 ; and the 16th-century 
Rhodian or Turkish pieces, Plate V.) It has a fine white body 
of the usual sandy texture, covered, as a rule, with a wash of 
pure white slip ; it is painted in strong brilliant colours, chiefly 
l)luc, turquoise, green, and a peculiar red pigment which is heaped 
up in palpable relief — the whole of the ornament being outlined 
with black or dark green. 

The ware was glazed 
with an alkaline glaze of 
great depth, so that the 
colours soften and some- 
times run, producing one 
of the most brilliant and 
attractive of all the 
oriental ware.s. In cer- 
tain districts the white 
ground was not used, 
but over it a slip of the 
red colour (Armenian 
bole), varying in strength 
from bright red to pale 
salmon, was laid over 
the piece, reserving the 
pattern only in the white 
slip, which consequently 
lies lower than the red 
ground. Other examples 
are known where the 
ground has been covered 
with lavender, blue, 
sage, apple and turquoise 
greens, chocolate or coffee -brown, and the sumptuous effect 
of the whole was often increased by the application of gold- 
leaf over the fired glaze. The decorative motives are dis- 
tinguished from those of the Persian wares by a breadth and 
boldness which are in keeping with the brilliant, and not 
always harmonious, colouring. They include, it is true, the 
Persian arabesque, the floral scroll with feathery leaf, the thistle- 
bloom and the cypress tree, but the naturalistic treatment 
which permits immediate recognition of the favourite Turkish 
flowers such as the tulip, hyacinth, carnation, fritillary, corn- 
flower and lily (some of which were imported into Europe by 
the Turks), is as original and distinctive as the arrangement of 
the different elements of the design is artistic and charming. 
Other styles of design include formal patterns and diapers, rarely 
human and animal figures, and occasionally armorial devices 
and ships. Tiles of this ware were extensively used for lining 
the walls of public buildings, replacing the carpets and textile 
hangings which their designs so freely imitated. Of domestic 
articles, dishes are the most numerous, though vases, ewers, 
sprinklers, jugs, tankard-shaped flower-holders, covered bowls 
and mosque Imps are also plentiful. The tiles are found in all 
parts of the Turl^h empire, though they were probably made at 
certain centres, such as Nicaea (wluch gave its name to the ware 
in the i6th century and no doubt supplied many of tl^MiM^cs 
in Constantinople), Kutaia, Demitoka, lindus a^jU^ther 
centres in Rhodes Mid Damascus. Individual wareaicwNt ka 



Fig, 42. — Rhodian Jug. 
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distii^ished, except in some measure those of Damascus and 
Kutaia* A small jug in the Godman collection has an Armenian 
inscription statdng that it was made by “ Abraham of Kutaia ” 
in the i6th century* A few fine bowls and vases, painted in 
a beimtiful Uue with Persian arabesques and rosette scrolls, 
recalling Chinese porcelains of the Ming dynasty, but of veiy 
characteristic app^unnce, are also attribmted to this place ; and 
later, in the 18th and up to the end of riie 19th century, an 
inferior ware was largely manufactured here. This late ware 
usually takes the form of small objects— plates, cups, jugs, 
egg-shaped ornaments, &c. — ^with a thin, well-potted, white 
bc^y and slight patterns of radiating leaves, scale diapers, dza, 
ill blue, black and yellow. Turkish pottery was at its best in 
the 16th and the early part of the 17th century, and though good 
tile work of later date exists, the general pottery deteriorated 
before the x8th century. An inferior ware of poor colour is 
still produced in Turkey, Persia and S3nna, and some attempt 
has been made of late to revive the old lustre decoration, 
but the results are not likely to be mistaken for those of old 
times. 

ColUciions.-^Thc Victoria and Albert Museum contains the j&nest 
collection of the medieval pottery of the nearer East — the British 
Museum collection, though much smaller, has some magnificent 
examples. The Cluny Museum in Paris has a never-to-be-forgotten 
collection of Turkish potteiy, especially plates and dishes. The 
museums of the Louvre ancf of Sevres have also many beautiful 
exam})lcs. Berlin, Frankfdrt and other German towns have collec- 
tions, but much Staler in extent. Private collectors in England and 
France own many fine specimens, and mention may be made parti- 
cularly of those owned by Mr Ducanc Godman and Mr George 
Salting. 

LiTERAXtrjut. —Fortnum, Majolica (1896) (also in South Kensing- 
ton Museum HandlK)ok) ; Falkc, Majolica (Berlin, 1896) ; Fouquet, 
ContribuUom i VMude de la cdrmmiam orientaU (Cairo. 1900) ; Kara- 
bacek, " Eur muslimischen Keramik," in Monatsschrilt fUr den Orient 
(1884); Lane-Poole, Art of the Safoctns in Egypt (1886) ; Migeon, 
Maniimdh fart musulman, vol. ii. (1907) ; Sarre, Persische Keramik ; 
and JjsMuch der hdni^ichtn preussichen Kunstsammlung {1905), 
partm ; H. Wallis, The Godman CoUecHon (i) Lustred Vases (London, 
189*); (»> TJfe Tenth Century Lustred Wall-iiles (1894): Notes on 
some EiHy Persian Lustre rows {1885) ; Egyptian Ceramic Art 
(1898). (R. L. H. ; W.B,*) 

Hispano-Moresquk Pottery 

With tilt doin|[i of the Moslem potters of the countries round 
the etstem Mtchtonmiitan fresh in our minds, it is interesting 
to follow At westward trend of the Moslem conquests, and see 
how in their wake there also sprung up in Spain a ware of high 
distinction and beauty. The Iberian peninsula had been the 
scene of pottery-making from prehistoric times— a red unglazed 
ware was made before the dawn of civilization os finely finished 
as that found in the Nile valley by Flinders Petrie (see Egypt : 
Art and Archaeology), and the Romans had one of their great 
provincial pottery centres at Saguntum ; but it was only when 
a great part of Spain lay under Mussulman rule that artistic and 
distinctive pottery was produced. What is by no means clear 
is how it came to pass that when the traditional metliods, learnt 
by the Arabs in ligypt and Syria, were carried westward they 
should have undergone such a radical change. Oxide of tin, 
the opacifying and whitening material in glazes par excdlmce, 
was certainly known and used in the East from at least the 6th 
century bx* ; the ancient wares are coated with a covering of 
white tin-enamel to hide the bufi or reddish-coloured clay, and 
it was similarly used elsewhere ; but its Uvse was sporadic and 
not i^eral in those countries, wtere we find instead a consistent 
devdopment of the pottery made with a white slip-coating and 
a clear alkaline |;la;^ Perhaps it was that at this peri(^ tin 
was almost as co^y as gold, and it was only when potters wiA 
an orjipntal training brought their skill to Spain, where tin 
abounded, that the relative cheapness of the material led them 
to employ it, so far as is known, exclusively. (There is a wide 
distiiiotion between the tin-enamelled and Ae dip-faced wares^ 
glaeed with an alkaline glaee. In Ae latter, Ae more oriental 
is of fine white clay and sand, and this is 
finishte^^th « transparent alkaline glaze contain^ little or 
fid kunb^^tft Ae funner there is no need H e coating of slip, for 


the adAtion of oxide of tin to a glaze rich in lead gives a daise 
coating of white enamel, opaque enough to disguise Ae cdour 
of the day beneath.) Such colours as were used for painted 
patterns were painted over this enamel coating before it was fired, 
so Aat Aey became perfectly incorporated wi A it, and then Ais 
ground furnished a splendid medium for Ae di^elopment of 
Aose thin iridescent metallic films that we call ** lustres.” The 
knowledge of Ais lustre process had been brought from the East 
also, where it was used on anoAer ground, and wiA Ae growing 
use of lustre pigments containing copper as well as silver — until 
Ae red, strongly metallic copper lustre almost ousted Ae quieter 
silver lustres — ^we get Ae simple technique of one of Ae most 
distinctive kinds of pottery known. 

Briefly, the wares were “ thrown ” upon Ae wheel or 
” pressed ” on modelled forms — handies, rite and dots of clay, 
or strongly incised patterns were often added by hand — and they 
were Aen fired a first time. A coating of the tin-enamel (rich 
in lead as well as tin) was applied, and on Ais coating designs 
were painted in cobalt and manganese ; sometimes these colours 
were only used as masses to break up Ae background. Then 
Ae second firing took place and the piece came from Ae firing 
all shining and white, except where the blue or brownish purple 



Fig. 43. — Hispano-Moorish Plate, painted in blue and copper lustre. 


had been painted (see fig. 43). The lustre pigments, a mixture of 
sulphide of copper or sulphide of silver, or both with red ochre 
or oAer earth, was Aen painted over the glazed surface with 
vinegar as a medium. The repainted piece was fired a third time 
to a dull red heat, and smoked wiA the smoke from Ae wood 
used in firing, and when cold the loosely adherent ochre and 
metallic ash left were washed ofif, leaving the iridescent films in 
all their beauty. 

The technical practices of Ae Spanish potters and the com- 
position of Ae lustre pigments are given in Cocks's account of 
the processes followed at Mud (Aragon) in 1585. The Manises 
receipt of 1785 gives : — copper 3 oz., red ochre 12 oz., silver 
I peseta piece, sulphur 3 02., vinegar i qt and the ashes scraped 
off the pots after lustring 36 02. ^ Interesting documents have 
recently been published concerning Ae works executed by Ae 

Saracen,^’ John of Valencia, at Poitiers in 1384, and it is certain, 
from the list of materials supplied to him, that he made there 
tiles that were enamelled and lustred. 

The earliest record of lustred pottery in Spain is Ae geographer 
Edrisi’s mention of Ae manufacture of ''golden ware” Aen 
carried on at Galataytid inAxagon in 1154. Ibn Sa*idi(i2i4^zs86) 

^ See Riafto, SpasUsh Arts, Victoria and Albert Museum Hand- 
book. pp. 149^^ 5t ; and Sabre la manere de fabeioar 4 a antigua lorn 
dorada de Mamiees 
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i$t)eidd3 th^ ki\d thd gdld^fi pottery made At Mun^ia 
(oity)^ Ahtieria and Makga/ From the 14th oentury the tiotkes 
•winch have come down to ue divide thetnaelvee into two maih 
groups relating to the tedhstry (e) At MalAga ] (A) At variotis 
localhies^ but especfadly Mavises m Vateftcifu 

was situated withhi the Moorish kh^om 
of Gnmadd) Whioh formed> from tS3J{ Uhtil the late tsth century, 
the last TOnuiant hf Moorish dominion in Spain. Here under 
the art-lovtng Nasride dynasty^ Mussulman arts and learning 
flourished to an unprecedented degree. In 1337 Ahmed ben- 
Yahya al^tnarf enumerates, among the craft productions of 
Malaga, its gc^den pottery, the like of which he declares is not 
to be met With elsewhere. The Moroccan traveller Ibn Batuta 
mentions (tJSc) the M^agan golden pottery, as does Ibn al^ 
Matib Yf 3^3-1374) of Gra^da, in his desc^ption of Malaga. 
Ihe pnnci^ monument of the period is the royal palace of 
Grimada> begun in t«73, and finished during the 14th century, 
from which period most of its ornamentation dates. Two vases 
were discovered there, of which the ekisting one, known as the 

Alhambm vase,'* Is admittedly the most imf^ing product 
of Hispano*MoreSque ceramic art extant. Its amphora^haped 
body (4 ft. s in. high) is encircled by a band of Arabic inscription, 
above which are depicted gaeelles reserved in cream and ^Iden 
lustre upon a blue fidd ; the rest of the body and the prominent 
handles are covered with compartments of arabesques and 
inscriptions in the same colours ; and panels on the neck, divided 
by mouldings and decorated with strap^work and arabesques. | 
Vases sitnUar in shape and technique, with ornament of Cufit 
characters and arabesques in horizontal rows, are to be found in 
the museums at St Petersburg, Palermo and Stockholm. As to ; 
the exact date of these, experts are not agreed. Though pre^ : 
senting all the characteristics of the t4th -century Hispano- 
Moresque ornament, it seems probable that they were produced ! 
at the same period as the lar^ Justred wall-tile formerly in the I 
Fortuny (now in the Osma) collection, an inscription upon which j 
is by some held to refer to Yusuf III, of Granada (1409-1418), 
not to Yusuf I. (r 333-1354). Another remarkable example is a 
dish (Sarre collection, Berlin), which, it is claimed, bears upon 
its back, in Arabic, the word Malaga } it is ornamented with 
eight sej^ental compartments filled alternately with strap*-work 
designs and arabesques in lustre. Malaga was reconquered by 
Ferdinand and Isabella in 1487, and after this its industry 
probably decayed, as it is not mentioned by Luck) Marineo in 
1539 among the localities where ceramics then flourished. 

Valencia . — ^The emirate of Valencia was reconquered by 
Aragon in 1^38. The history of its lustred ware is known from 
1383, when Eximenes (whose evidence has been erroneously 
held to date fwm 149^) mentions the golden ware {Obta dorada) 
of Manises. Valenckn pottery of this > md Wais ah offshoot of 
the Malagan industry, as in documents lately published (ranging 
from 1405 to ^517) it k repeatetily designated Malaga ware (Obrn 
de Mnta^). Its decorative qualities beOame famous throughcnit 
the Whc 5 e of Europe and North Africa. The ware Was <Aicfiy 
manufactured at Manises the Moorish retainers of the Buyl 
or Boil family, lords of Manises, Who levied dues Upon the output 
of the kilns, and occasionally arranged for its skle. It is dis- 
tinguished as r^ards its Ornamentation ftom the pottety of 
Malaga by the adoption of a more natural tendering of plant 
form motrve$ and by the use of armoty. The Ware consists of 
drug pots, deep dishes, large And plates, aquamaniles, 
vases, &c. Some dotsen varieties of ornament wete employed 
durit^ the i^h and earty i6th centuiies>induding mock arable 
inscriptions, various flo#er bf foliage patteims taken from the 
vine, bryony, &e.,knflgadttk>ni;. Thecentres of dishes frequently 
bear the atths of a or qnnen of Aragon, of the Buyls of 
ManSsOs, Or other vaeheitoi w ftaiian families for whom they 
werfe made. Great dexterity is ShoWn fti dife execution Of minute 
and ccmiplicated isf^ames in the rkfrno^s of 

the oolour iaSheihtt voWona hues, wffli Hue 

and manganese, forin the but the ruby, 

viofet or ondieis^t lustre eomune wpfodneb wfrh the eHtyum 
a ^ndorfrd deiMath^ eSect; From 1300 the use oiF Hue and 
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manganese was gradually discontinued and the omainMt 
quickly became nondescript, but the brilliancy of the hlStte 
pig^nt nevertheless obtaini^ a wide popularity for the ware, 
as is attested by Marineo (1539), Viciana (1564) and EscOlano 
(tSto). After the expulsion of the Moriscoes (i6<^) the industty 
was carried on by those who had escaped deportation or ^ 
Spaniards who had leamt the cmftj generally speaking their 
productions Can be summed un m the word *' decadence.^' In 
the course of the t5th century the manufacture of lustred pottery 
was carried on at various other small towns near Valencia ; in 
1484 it Was produced at Mislata, Patema and Gesarte. It is 
known to have flourished at Galatayud in 1507, and at Muel, 
also In Aragon, in 1589. In the Valencia district much, pottery 
for ordinary use, ornamented with blue on white, was also 
produced. 

Aftf/eyra.— Scoliger, in 1557, states that Chinese porcelain was 
imitated in the Bidearic Isles, and that the Italians called these 
imitations “ majolica,*’ changing the letter in the name of the 
islands (then called Majorica) where they originated. The 
truth Would appear to be Valencian wares, being exported in 
Balearic vess^ that called at Majorca on the voyage to Italy, 
acquired a reputed Malkircan origin. There is extant a potter’s 
petition praying for permission to establish himself in Majorca 
(1560), in which he states that ^^Maaises ware,” &c., had to be 
imported, as it was not saads ^ere. 

CuUections. — In fingSiM!, the Vtefeoria and Albert and the Britisli 
Museums have llae eolientioos of mis ware. At Paris the Cluny 
Museum coUectidn, and the Louvie ; the tnnseum at Sitvres contains 
many hne tVpkal pieces. Aaomsf Mod coUectiOil kl that of the 
archaeologteal ifiaemiin at Madrid. The Berlin and the Hamburg 
muHcmms, the Metropdttbin Art Museum at New York and the 
Boston Museum Of iHne Arts also contain good specimens. Tlie 
private collections Of England. France and Italy are rich in tliese 
wares, amOOg the finest beit» those of Mr F. D. Godman (Horsham), 
and of Don Oi J. de Osma (Madrid). 

LiTERanraa. — A. Van dc Put. HUpano^Moresque Ware of the 
rjth Centwrv (1004) » F. Sarre. Die spanisch-maurischen Lustei • 
fayencen oes Mltt^lalters.” &c. (in Jakfbuch der kgl. preuss, 
Kunstsammlimgen, xxtv. (1003) ; G. J. de Osma. '* Apuntes sobre 
cerdmica moriM». : textos y documeatos valenelaaos,” No. i. 1906. 
and " Los LfitrottM oruamentaltss en la cerimkatnoriicadel siglo xv.** 
(in the review Cntktra Espmdola, No. ii, 1906 ; J, Font y Gumd. Rajolas 
valencianas y cataimfkUt (1903) ; J. Tfamoyerei Slasco. ** Cerdmica 
vaicneiana del siglo XVii.*’ (in the AimafMfgm, pww igoS, delperiodico 
Las Provincias 4 $ VWkmcia; J. GestOSOjy Pdres, Historia de tos hurras 
vidriados sevitlanos also T. C. finvillier. Histoire des faiences 

hispano-moresques d reflets mitdmques (1861). (A. v. de P.) 

Medieval and Later Italian Pottery^ 

Little is known of the potter’s art in It^ after the fall of the 
Roman empire till the 13th century. Tne traditions of the 
Roman potters appear to have been gradually lost, leaving 
behind only sufficient skill to make rude crocks for domestic use 
and to coat them, if required, with a crude yellowish lead glaze 
sometimes stained to a vivid green with copper oxide. Applied 
ornament of roughly modelled clay and scratched designs were 
the chief embellishments of such wares, which were of the same 
class as the medieval pottery of Great Britain and the north of 
Europe, in the 12th and 13th centuries, however, contact with 
Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt and Spain, where ceramic skill had 
been highly developed in fresh directions, as we have seen, 
introduced into Italy as well as the rest of Europe those superior 
wares characterized by a white surface decorated with bright 
colours under a brilliant transparent glaze, and glorified by 
metallic lustres. The Italian potters did not long remain 
unaffected by these ihifliienccs, but though Persian, Syrian and 
Egyptian pottCiy must have been fairly plentiful in the house- 
holds of lot wealthy, it was the distinctively Hispano-Moresque 
wares froth which the potters of Italy drew the inwiration for 
a new. ware of their own. The techrtique of a silkeous slip- 
coating with colour painted on that anci covered with a trans- 
patent Alkalihe Was hftly sparing trsfcd, and then nbt very 
tocee^fully ; it M bnly the introduction of the tin-eq^el tWt 
woa turned to fmafiil account and led to the pfoduction of the 
snagnSieent Italian ihajolica of the »5t!i and t6th oenturies^ 

1 See examples in colour, Plate VI. 
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In the same way the pxractice of lustre decoration might have been 
learnt from the Orientj but its late appearance on Italian wares 
(i6th century) and its evident relationship to the lustres of Spain, 
rather than to the earlier lustres of Egypt, Syria and Persia, are 
further evidence that though oriental decorative motives gave 
the Italians certain early types of design, it is the Hispano- 
Moresque potters from whom ^e Italians learnt the art they were 
afterwards to develop so 6|dendidly in a new direction.^ 

All the Italian pottery above the level of common crocks may 
be conveniently grouped into four classes. 

I. The native wares, made of coarse and often dark-red clay, 
coated with a white clay slip (a kind of pipe-clay) and covered 
with a crude lead glaze, either yellow or green. The idea of 
rendering this ware ornamental, and fitting it for more than 
vulgar use, led to a great development of the graffiato process ; 
where, whfie the vessel, with its white clay coating was firm yet 
soft enopgh, patterns were scratched or engraved through the 
white slip to the red body beneath. This decorative method 
has been already mentioned several times, for it was practised 
during the early middle ages in all the countries from India to 
Italy, and the Byzantine potters were adepts in its use. Nor 
has its practice ever ceased in Italy, for through all the times 



Fig. 44, — Italian Gxuffiato Plate, i6th century. (South 
Kensington Museum.) 


when painted majolica was the ware of the wealthy, this earlier 
and humbler pottery was used by those who could not afford the 
former ; and the gaily-coloured later wares of this kind have a 
fine decorative quality of their own. From the depth beneath 
the present soil at which fragments of this ware have been 
disinterred, it is obvious that the method was widely practised 
in early times, and no simpler glazed wares are known except 
those covered all over with green, yellow or brown glazes. Early 
examples have been found all over northern Italy — ^in Faenza, 
Florence, Pisa, &c., and particularly in Padua, where it seems to 
have been extensively made. Pavia was another centre of its 
manufacture, even to the end of the 17th century, and Citta di 
Gastello must have been noted for it in the i6th centuiy, for 
Piccolpasso describes this ware as “ alia Castellana ” (see fig. 44). 
Apparently in the latter half of the 15th century a sudden 
aavanoe takes place in the colouring of this graffiato ware. 
Instead of the simple glazes, of uniform colour, of the earlier 
reductions, underglaze colours — green, purple, blue and a 
rown of the tint of burnt ^enna which passes into a glossy black 
wherek^hick — were applied in bold splashes under the straw- 
producing a rich and decorative effect by very 

QQOgire |B ample documenti^ evidence to prove how largely the 
HOj^pd^tery of Spain was Imported into Italy from the zzth 
onwards ; and it is important to note in this connexion that 
almost all the fine examples Of Hii^ano-Moresqiie in our modem 
collections have been obtained from the palaces of ancient Italian 
families. 


simple means. As fine examples of this kind we may mentkm 
dish with the mandoline players^ and one with cupids-disporting 
themselves in a*. tree, in the Victoria and Albert Museum ; . the 
tazza, suf^orted by three modelled lions, in the Louvre ; and 
the dish, with figures of the Viigin and two saints, in the museum 
at Padua. The ware has often been called, quite erroneously, 
ffUzza-majoltca. It had nothing to do with majolica, being the 
natural development of a much older process; and its manu- 
facture was carried on all through the period of majolica manu- 
facture and has never ceased. 

3. Mezza-Majolica. — This name is accurately applied to certain 
Italian wares that made their appearance in the 12 th century 
or even earlier, when rude patterns — ^a clumsy star, a rude 
crossing of strokes or some equally elementary work— are found 
painted on a thin white ground covering a drab body. The 
pieces, generally pitchers of ungainly forms, are uncouth in the 
extreme ; the l^dy has been shaped in local clay and then thinly 
coated by dipping it into a white slip, which seems at first to 
have been of white clay only, though oxide of tin and lead were 
added to it even in the 12th century. The colours used for the 
rude painting were oxide of copper and oxide of manganese, 
and the final glaze, which is generally thin and often imperfectly 
fused, seems to have been based on the alkaline glazes of the 
nearer East. The specimens so assiduously recovered by 
Professor Aragnani, some of which, or similar wares, are to be 
found in the Louvre, the British and the Victoria and Albert 
museums, are typical of the rude work out of which, by a fuller 
knowledge of Spanish methods, the painted majolica grew. 

3. Majolica, — For the last three centuries the word majolica 
has been used to signify an Italian ware with a fine but com- 
paratively soft buff body, coated with an opaque tin-enamel 
of varying degrees of whiteness and purity, on which a painted 
decoration was laid and fired. In the later pictorial wares, a fine 
coating of transparent alkaline glaze was fired over the painting 
to soften the colours — really to varnish them. The word itself 
appears to have been derived from the name of the island 
Majorca, and was originally applied by the Italians to the lustred 
wares of Spain which were largely imported into Italy, probably 
arriving in ships that called at or hailed from Majorca, as we do 
not believe that the ware was actually made in that island. That 
the secret of the tin-glaze, which is the essential feature of Italian 
majolica, was known in Italy in the 13th century is practically 
proved ; and there is both literary and archaeological proof of 
its use there in the 14th. Mention of it is made in the Margarita 
Preciosa published at Pola by Pierre Le Bon in 1336, and the 
well-known jug, bearing the arms of Astoigio I., discovered under 
the Manfredi palace at Faenza, must have been made shortly 
after 1393. Its development marched side by side with that of 
the mezza-majolica, until it practically superseded the latter for 
painted wares in the 1 5th century ; but the earliest examples 
have little more than an archaeological interest, and it was only 
after the last decade of the quattrocento or the first of the 
cinquecento that it blossomed into an artistic creation. In its 
prime the production of majolica was confined to a very small 
part of Italy. Bologna on the north, Perugia to the south, Siena 
on the west, and the Adriatic to the east, roughly enclose the 
district in which lie Faenza, Forli, Rimini, Pesaro, Cafaggiolo, 
Urbino, Castel Durante, Gubbio, Perugia and Siena. Towards 
the middle of the i6th century Venice on the one hand, and 
in the 17th and 18th centuries the Ligurian factories at Genoa, 
Albissola and Savona, made majolica of the later decadent 
styles, while, at the end of the 17th and in the early part of the 
i8th centuries, the southern town of Castelli, near Naples, 
produced a ware which closes the period of artistic majolica. 

4. Lustred Majolica. — ^This brilliant species of Italian pottery 
(to which alone Piccolpasso applied the name majolica) seems to 
have been mainly produced at Deruta and Gubbio, though 
experiments were nwide at Cafaggiolo and probably at Faenza 
and Siena. Considering how mi^ the Italian inajofc^ owed 
to the Spanish-Moorish pottier, it is remarkable, that this beautiful 
n^i^od of decoration should havemadaso ^rdy an appearance, 
for the earliest specimens do, not appear to be much earlier thaii 
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Plate 1. 



Fig. 52.— CORINTHIAN JAR. Fig. 53.-~FRANrOIS VASE. 

(From Fui’twangl(‘r and Rcichhold, Griechischc Vaacnnialeyei, 
by permission of F. Bnickmann.) 



Fig. 54 .~BT.ACK-FIGtTRED AMPHORA 
BY EXEKIAS. 


Fig. 55.—VASE FROM SOUTHERN ITAI.Y. 
Signed by Python. 




Plate II. 
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Fig. 56.— howl M\ 1 )K AT CALKS IN IMITATION OF METAL. 
(JND CENT. B.C.) 




Fig. 57. VASE OF f.TH CEl^T. 
B.C., MODELLED IN FOKM 


OF HEAD. 



Fig. 58. — VASE OF Oth 
CENT. B.C., IN FORM 
OF HELMETED HEAD. 




Fig. 60.- amphora OF APULIAN STYLE* WITH 
SCENE FROM EURIPIDES’ “HECUBA.” 


Fig. 59.— FLASK OF VITREOUS GLAZED WARE. 
(ROMAN PERIOD.) 
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Plate UL 







Ftc. 63. -EARLY ETRUSCAN JAR. 
(VILLANOVA PERIOD.) 


Fig. 64.— stamp FOR ORNA- 
MENTING ARRETINE VASE. 


Fig. 65— ETRUSCAN "CANOPIC" 
JAR PLACED IN BRONZE CHAIR. 


Plate IV. 
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Fig. 69.— bowl OF G.\ULISH (LEZOUX) WARE WITH FIGURES 
IX "FREE” STYLE. (2nd CENT, AFTER CHRIST.) 


Fig. 70.— jar OF LATER LEZOUX WARE. 
( 3 rd CENT. AFTER CHRIST.) 
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the end of the isth century, and the process was aRMurently 
abandoned by the middle of the i6th. The lustre wiures of 
Deruta, probably the earliest made in Italy, have strongly- 
marked affinities with their Spanish prototypes; the earlier 
examples are hardly to be distinguished from Spanish wares, 
and to the last the ware remained technically like the earlier 
ware, though with perfectly Italian decorative treatment. Yet 
the best examples of Deruta silver lustre have a quality of tone 
that has never been surpassed ; a colour resembling a wash of 
very transparent umber bearing a delicate nacreous film of the 
most tender iridescence. The Gubbio lustre is best known to us 
through the works of Maestro Giorgio, whose distinctive lustre 
is a magnificent ruby-red unlike any other. In all probability 
the lustre process was so quickly abandoned on the fine painted 
majolica, because the increasing efforts to make a ** picture 
were discounted by so uncertain a process. When one of the 
later majolica painters had spent weeks on the decoration of 
some vase or dish, with an elaborate composition of carefully 
drawn figures, it was not likely that he would care to expose it 
to any risks that could be avoided. The risks of the lustre process 
were inordinately great — Piccblpasso says, “Frequently only 
six pieces were good out of a hundred ” — so that its use was rele- 
gated only to inferior wares, and then the process was relinquished 
and foigotten until its r^iscovery in the second half of the 
19th century. 

The history of the development of these noble wares is by 
no means clear, nor is it always certain what part was played 
by each town in the successive inventions of technical methods, 
decoration and colouring, so that it is better, in such a general 
sketch as this, to treat the subject in its broadest features only. 
In the earlier painted wares the only colours used were 
manganese-purple and a transparent copper-green as on the 
mezza-majolica ; but early in the 15th century cobalt-blue was 
added to the palette, and, later on, the strong yellow antimoniate 
of lead, mixed with iron. The decorations at this period were 
largely influenced by the wares imported from Persia, Syria, 
Egypt and Spain, specimens of which were so prized as to be 
used for the decoration of church fronts and the fa9ades of public 
buildings. The lustre of the Saracenic wares was not yet under- 
stood, but its place was taken first by manganese and afterwards 
by yellow. The designs were chiefly conventional flower-patterns 
in the Persian or Moorish style, arabesques, and floral scrolls, 
the ground being filled at times with those tiny spirals, scrolls 
and dots to which the Eastern potters were so partial. Figures, 
human and animal, were introduced either among the formal 
ornament or only sundered from it by panels, of which the 
outlines often followed the contours of the central design (see 
the early 15th-century Faenza piece, Plate VI,). The figures 
were, in fact, drawn to conform to the outline of the vessel, and 
not the vessel made to display the figure-subject as in the majolica 
of the succeeding century. The earliest dated example of this 
period is the pavement laid down in the Caracciolo chapel in the 
church of San Giovanni a Carbonara, in Naples, about 1440. 
Specimens of these tiles may be seen in the British Museum, 
and from their style it has b^n suggested that they were made 
by some Spanish potters brought over to Naples by Queen 
Joanna, who was of the royal house of Aragon. To this period 
also have been referred the large ovoid jars made to contain 
drugs or conf^tions, and decorated with bold scrolls of formal 
oak leaves enclosing spirited figures of men or animals, or heraldic 
devices. Hiese are characterized by a rich blue colour generally 
piled up in palpable relief and sometimes verging on bl^k ; the 
outlines are usually in manganese, and transparent green is used 
for details and occasionally even as a ground colour. This ware 
has been definitely asslg^ to Florence on what seem very 
inadequate grounds, and it is better to speak of it simply as 
Tusean. TlM, essentudly Italian ornament began to assert 
itself, and it r^ounds to the credit of the Italian majolist that 
he soon freed himself from rep^thtt the styles of the wares from 
which he obtahied his methods, and imduced a distinctive t3rpe 
of oraament of his own. He revelled in patterns with bold fio^ 
scrolls, or those based on peacocks’ feathers (see fig. 45). and 



I4X(f 

Early Faenza 
Potter's mark. 


A 

Late Faenza 
Potter's mark. 


then he advanced to concentric bands of painted ornament 
borrowed from classic art yet breathing the true spirit of tbt 
Renaissance; while cable 
borders, chequer and 
scale patterns, bands of 
stiff radiating leaves, 
festoons of fruit and 
flowers, zigzags and 
pyramidal scrolls occu- 
pied nearly the whole 
surface or framed an 
armorial or emblematic 
central subject. Figure- 
subjects occur with in- 
creasing frequency as 
the century advanced ; 

Madonnas and other 
sacred subjects, portraits, 
and, occasionally, groups Fig. 45. — Early Faenza plate, with 
of figures after the early peacock-feather deagn in blues, yellow 
T. 1® . ^ and orange-red. (Victoria and Albert 

Italian masters, or scenes Museum.) 

borrowed from the first 

illustrated editions of the classics, gradually encroach on the 
conventional borders and occupy more and more of the surface 
of the piece. The provenance of these 15th-century pieces still 
remains uncertain — Faenza, Forli, Florence, Siena and other 
places offering rival claims, — but there is no doubt that from 
the earliest times . . 

Faenza was the IaON 
most fertile centre 
of their manufac- 
ture, and almost all 
the motives of the 
quattrocento wares 
are found on fragments discovered there or on examples that 
can be traced to Faventine factories. 

It is customary to treat the enamelled terra-cottas of Luca 
della Robbia, the great Florentine sculptor (1399-1482), and his 
followers, Andrea and Giovanni della Robbia and other members 
of the family, as belonging rather to the domain of sculpture than 
of pottery, and this is right, for there is nothing certainly known 
of the work of this great sculptor which connects it with painted 
majolica. The old theory that Luca invented the tin-glaze is 
long since exploded ; what he did was to use coloured glazes 
made with a basis of tin-enamel on his boldly modelled terra- 
cottas — a very different thing, — and it is by no means certain 
that he was the first to do even that. The Victoria and Albert 
Museum is extraordinarily rich in della Robbia ware of every 
kind ; and one may see there these beautifully modelled figures 
in high relief covered with pure white tin-enamel, set in a back- 
ground of slaty blue or rich manganese purple and framed in 
wreaths of flowers and fruit which are coloured with blue, green, 
purple and sometimes yellow. There are altar vases too, of 
classic shape with low relief ornament, covered with the same 
peculiar blue glaze ; these are sometimes furnished with modelled 
fruit and flowers ; and finally there is the rare set of roundels 
painted on the flat with figure-subjects typifying the months ; 
but the attribution of these remains doubtful, and their method 
is not that of painted majolica. 

A remarkable development took place at the beginning of 
the i6th century, and in the forty succeeding years the highest 
perfection of manipulative skill, both in potting and painting, 
was attained. Artistically regarded, the elaborate and detailed 
methods of painting then adopted are too much allied to fresco- 
painting to be considered as fit treatment for enamelled cby ; 
but this view was certainly not accepted at the time, nor is it 
subscribed to by many modem collector; yet, regarded as 
decorated pottery, the i5th-centuiy majolica, simpler and more 
conventional In design and ^iteatment, is eminently preferable. 
The ruling families of northAll Italy, who now took the industry 
under their personal patriitege, clearly inclined to the opposite 
view and spared no eixpense to provide subjects for their 
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pot*<painters. During the firgt two decades the influence of FannM 
WES paramount^ and though the encroachmenta of purely pictorial 
motives are clewly indicated on the wares, ro<to was still found 
for ornanuMal The broad rims of the dishes VM^re 

covered wftb b^tiful aiabesque designs, frequently induding 
grotescj^ue inasks^do^ld^ and cherubs (see the Faenza 

Ca^ Pirota |iiece, 15*5, Plate Vl,l Sometimes reserved in the 
wlifce cm a dark bme gromu! am shaded with light blue and 
ydldW, sometimes traced in diffc lUue on a paler grey-blue glaze 
(called b$r$Uino) or painted In dlMcer tints on a ground of orange 
or full jreUow, the Fhven^ie aiabisques form a conspicuous 
feature of the wly vamli of this century. Honeysuckle patterns 
and mterUced linei di^^ in pate white on a toned tin-enamel 
(white on white isi: sopra>iiafUo decoration) commonly appear 
on the ddes pf the wells of the dishes, while in the centre 
is a single a coat of arms, or a small hgure^ubject. A 
similar treatitienti without the sopra-bianco, was accorded to the 
fruit -dishes, shallow bowls on low feet, &c., with moulded 
gadroons or scalloped sides, which are generally attributed to 
Faenza or Caste! Durante. The workshops of Siena were also 
noted for delicately painted grotesques and arabesques, with a 
rich brownish-yellow or deep black ground. At Gubbio, too, 
the ** grotesque ” decoration was practised with marked success. 
Other developments of this style are Wit '' a eandelim'* designs, 
in which grotesques wctc symmetrically arranged round some 
central subject, such as a candelabrum or vase, and a irofei ” 
in which trophies of arms, musical instruments, and Other objects 
were symmetrically disposed, or arranged in studied disarray 
throu|^ut the desim ; these patterns are generally associated 
with the wares of &stel Durante and Deruta. Lovers’ gifts, 
dishes in which the whole space is occupied by a portrait bust 
of a girl or man, with the name and a complimentary adjective 
inscribed on a ribbon in the background, were common to 
Faenza, Castcl Durante and many other hu^tories, Elaborate 
figure-subjects also were attempted early in the centuty at 
Faenza and with no little success, as may be seen from a dish in 
the British Museum, which is entirely occupied ^ the scene of 
the death of the Virgin, after a print by Martin Schdngauer, 
delicately painted in sha^s of blue« and dated about 1500. 

In the early Favmtine school outlines of the %ures are 
almost always traced in blue, even when they are laid on the 
grey-blue bereUino ground, and blue was the prevailing colour 
of the shading and details. In the third decade of the century 
the style affected at Urbino superseded that of Fae^, Tjbi 
majolica painter’s palette was now complete ; in addition to tlie 
primitive blue, manganesc-puiplc, transparent green and yellow, 
we find black, white, orange, greens of varying shades, brown, 
and a great number of intermediate tints obtained by mixing 
the standard colours. AU the colours of the majolica of the best 
periods were painted on the tin-enaniel before the final glazing, 
and were capable of standing the full heat of the fire. Such a 
thing as painting in enamels on the finished ware and refiring 
them at a lower heat was unknown before the end of the jyth 
or beginning of the i8tb century. A true red colour seems to 
have been beyond the poster of most of the It^an majolists, 
and was only attained at Faenza, and with tes complete success 
at Cafag^iolo ; the famous red ^ the Turkish potteiy behaves 
very indifferently on tin'^mameL 

In the Urbino style, which now be^ 
name general, the ware was given over 
entirely to pictorial subjiects, scenes 
from tustory or iomanoe, scriptural and 
mythok^ical, icopied from the com^ 
p<^ioins of the, Italiim pajntars and 
usually set in a background of Italian 
landscape. Gnidobaldo XLj duhe of 

■rT,w„« iww>. »,.Jr yifeino, ^Mured |huq 8 to dwolop lim 
UAtao Potter snuufc ^ ^ art;,tl» CWtoow <>£ 

ftagbael, engia^ad by Msec Antc^ and otihera, weie plaoed 

a disposal of the potrpauiteii^ ms weff as the painmgs of 
lehelangi^, Giube Komanch^ Battista Franco, Bossp Bossi, 
Perugino, Parmoggiam^ And isnaoy Atase, and these, together 



with eswavings by Agestino Venetiano, Marco Dcnte, Enea Vico 
and others, were copied, with more or legs fidelity, on the 
majolica. Some of the painters, as, for instance, Xmito Avelli, 
were eclectic in their tastes and made up their sql^ts by taking 
a figure here or there from various pictures. Thus of three 
figures on a plate in the British Museum, painted with the Dream 
of Astyages, one is bonrowed from Baphael and another from 
Mantegna, These ” wares reached their zenith at 

Urbino between the years 1530 and 1560, when the workshops 
of the Fontana family were in full activity ; but their popularity 
was very general, and skilful painters at many o&er towns 
produced specimens that it is hard to distinguish from those of 
Urbino. Baldasara Manara was a prolific painter in this style 
at Faenza ; Pesaro and Castel Durante were little behind Urbino 
in the skill of their artists, the lanfr^chi family in the former 
town having a wel|*deserved reputatiem, while the founders of 
the Fontana factories learnt their art in the latter ; and a few 
pieces of considerable merit bear the name of Rimini as their 
place of origin. 

There will always remain a large number of specimens of 
majolica which cannot be assigned with certainty to any par- 
ticular factory, partly because the same style of painting was in 
vogue at many places at the same time, and partly bemuse of 
the itinerant propensities of many of the painters, whose signed 
works prove that they moved from place to place to practise 
their art. There are, however, a tew prominent artists whose 
touch is sufficiently well known from the examples that bear 
tiieir signatures to enable us to classify a considorable proportion 
of the finest pieces. First of these is Niocola Pellipario, the 
founder of the Fontana family, who moved from Castel Durante 
to Urbino in 1519, and worked at the latter place in the factor>* 
of his son, Guido Fontana. There is little doubt that he was 
the painter of the famous service in the Correr Museum at Venice, 
which marks the transition from the style of Faenza to that of 
Urbino, and his free figure*dmwing, the oval faces with strongly 
marked classical features, the p^idiarly drawn knees, the careful 
landscapes and the characteristic balls of cloud are easily recog- 
nized in quite a number of pieces in the British Museum (see the 
Gonzago Este piece, Plate VI.). His pupil, who frequently signed 
his name in full, Xante Avelli da Rovigo, was one of the foremost 
Urbino painters, and his work is characterized by hold cdouring 
and fine figure^drawing, with a marked fondness for yellowish 
fiesh tints. But Niccola’s grandson, Omzio Fontana (see 
example, Plate VI.), was perh^s the most celebrated exponent 
of the pure Urbieio style, and his free drawing and sofr har- 
monious colouring, in which a brilliant Idue is usually conspicuous, 
are unequalled by any other majolica painter lof the period. 

Certain chajocteristic wares of Faenza have already been 
noted. Those with the grey-blue (beretimo) glaze were principally 
made at the factory oaliid Casa Pirota, 
though inferior imitations were also 
produced at Padua, and a blue glaze 
of paler tint was largely used at 
Venice. Ddphins are a frequent 
motive in the arabesque omoomnts 
of the same Faventine workshop, and 
many of the wares are marked with a 
circle divided by a caros^ and oontain'’ 
ing a dot m out of the quarters^ A 
capital P crossed with a line or paraph 
is another Faventine mark, and a 
8ome>yhat similar inonograiiAi, with m 
S added to the upper pant^ fr foumi 
in the wares of ^fag^lQ. It has 
akea^ been iStatod Ifrat .a; red colour rs paoMkOf to 
and in on inferior and browner* tint to €afagiaPfe> fr was 
used, accordk^ to jPfccolpaaaQ, at tim feofory of Vergiliotto 
in ithe forpaer ^aoe. At Cafaggiolo, the feotiny pi tfro Medic 
family, man/ fine pieens lyere pag^ed^ miee^ -fe tiio Favenr 
tine style; a deep blue, heav 9 y Wd Aowjpig ihe 

marks of the bru^, twas fredy nera an tockginm^ and 
driicate rumiing leaf isomlla fa faim Add 
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Persian style often appear on the Cafaggiolo wares (see example^ 
Plate VI.). Not a little can be learnt from the ornament on the 
reverse sides of the dishes and plates ; those of Faenza and 
Siena are richly decorated with scale patterns and concentric 
bands ; those of Cafaggiolo and Venice are either left blank or 
have one or two rings of yellow. A few pre- 
eminently beautiful dishes, with central figure sub- 
jects of miniature-like finish in delicate landscapes 
with poplar trees in a peculiar mannered style, 
are probably the work of M. Benedetto of Siena. 
Borders of arabesques with black or deep orange 
ground belong to the same factor}^ and were perhaps 
decorated by the same hand. The dishes covered, 
except for a few small medallions, with interlaced 
oak branches (“ a cerquaie decoration), are no 
doubt the productions of Castel Durante ; and a 
certain class of large dishes with figure subjects in blue on a 
toned blue glaze, and sometimes with formal ornaments in relief, 
are of undisputed Venetian origin. 

Another phase of majolica decoration began about the middle 
of the i6th century and synchronized with the decline of the 
pictorial style. The figure subjects were relegated to central 
panels or entirely replaced by small medallions, and the rest 
of the surface covered with fantastic figures among floral scrolls, 
inspired by Raphaers grotesques painted on the walls of the 
Loggie in the Vatican. The prevailing tone of this ornament 
was yellow or orange, and the tin-enamel ground, which is always 
more or less impure in colour on Italian pottery, was washed 
over with a pure milk-white, known as bianco di Ferrara or 
bianco allaiato, said to have been invented by Alphonso I., duke 
of Ferrara, who took an active interest in his private factory 
founded at Ferrara, and managed by potters from Faenza and 
Urbino. 

The new style flourished at Urbino, Pesaro and Ferrara ; 
at the first-named particularly in the workshops of the Patanazzi 
fiimily, and lasted far into 17th century. But the majolica 
was now in full decline, partly through the falling off of princely 
patronage, and partly, perhaps, owing to a reaction in favour 
of Chinese porcelain, which was becoming more plentiful and 
better known in Europe. The manufacture, however, never 
entirely ceased, and revivals of the old style were attempted at 
the end of the 17th century by Ferdinando Maria Campori of 
Siena, who copied Raphael’s and Michelangelo’s compositions, 
and by the families of Gentile and Gruc at Naples and Castelli. 
The majolica of Castelli is distinguished by the lightness of the 
ware, good technique, and harmonious but pale and rather weak 
colouring ; it continued into the i8th century. A coarse and 
inferior ware was made at Padua and Monte Lupo ; and the 
factories of Faenza were still active, producing, among other 
kinds, a pure white ware with moulded scallops and gadroons. 
The industry continued to flourish in Venice and the north. 
Black ware with gilt decoration was a Venetian product of the 

lytb century, and at Savona 
\SI/ Genoa blue painted ware 

U in imitation of Chinese blue 
and white porcelain made 
its appearance. In the x8th 
century a new departure was 
, made in the introduction of ; 

3 marks, ^j^^Ltnel painting over the 
glaze, a method borrowed 
from porcelain ; but this process was common to all the faience 
factories of Europe at the tim^ and though it was widely 
practised in Italy no special distinction was attained in any 
particular factory. In pur own days imitations df the i6th 
century wares continue to be made in tbe factories of Ginori, 
Cttnti^alii and others, not extiqxting the lustred majoHca of 
GubhSo and Denita ; but, comj^red with the old pieces, the 
modern copies are: heavy to handle, stiff in drawing, suspiciously 
wanting, in the quali^ of the colour and the purity of the final 
glaze which distinguish the work of the best porkxL 
Lustred lustred wares of Deruta have marked 



Turin 

Potter's Savona Potter' 
mark. 



Later 

Cafaggiolo 

Potter’s 

mark. 


characteristics, and, though differing in actual treatment from 
the Hispano-Moresque, thdr appearance is eloquent in favour 
of such a derivation. The most characteristic examples are 
large dishes and plateaux, thickly made and with the enamel 
on the upper face only, the back having a lead glaze. They are 
often decorated (see fig. 46) with a single figure or bust in the 
centre (with or without an iusiri’ibed ribbon), which is usually 
set against a dart blue background which covers only half the 
field, while in the other Wf is a formal flower, and in the borders 
are radiating panels wi^k pakt^ aitemating with scale pattern, 
or some other formal design. The whole style is archaic, the 
designs being heavily outlined in blue and washed over with a 
greenish yellow kistre, with beautiful opalescent teflets recalling 
mother of pearl. The lUstre varies from this tnadreperla tint to 
a brassy metallic yellow, and parts of the ornament are sometimes 
modelled in low relief. In spite of its archaic appearance, the 
Deruta lustred wares are scarcely older than the 16th century, 
and the style was continued as late as the second half of that 
century. Deruta pottety was not always lustred, and some of 
the pieces signed by the painter £1 Ftrate, who flourished between 



Fig. 46. — Early majolica plate, in bhie and yellow lastre only, 
made at Pesaro or Deruta, c. 1500. The motto on the scroll may be 
Enelished as follows: “He who steers well his ship will enter the 
harbour." (Louvre.) 

1541 and 1554, are without the lustre pigment, though showing 
the heavy blue outlines of the lustred wares. The lustred 
majolica of Gubbio owes its celebrity almost entirely to the work 
of one man, Maestro Giorgio Andreoli, who came thither from 
Pavia, with his brothers Sdimbene and Giovanni, and obtained 
citizenship in 149S. His earliest efforts were in the direction 
of sculpture, and some of liis reliefs in the style of della Robbia 
are stiU in existence ; indeed the earliest dated piece of lustred 
majolica attributed to him is a plaque of i5oi,^with the figure 
of St Sebastian in relief, in the Victoria and j^lbert Museum. 
It is not known whence he learnt the secret Cf the beautiful 
transparent ruby lustre peculiar to Gubbia A red or rosy 
lustre is found in both Persian and Hispanp-Moresque wares, 
and no doubt the process was learnt from sfiW Moslem potter 
and developed by Gioigio to unusual jiferfection. Golden, 
yelbw, brown and opalescent lustres were’ also freely used at 
Gubbio, the ruby being only sparingly applied. Finished 
painted pieces were sent from other fitttories to receive the 
addition of lustre at Gubbio, but these almost always be 
distin|ufehed from the true Gubbio which the lustre 

is an integral p^ of the decoration, wpiif from the lustred 
enrieWent, the majolica of Gubbio has S^distinctive qualities, 
for its styles were various and aliqpst ^8* 47)- 

The arcl^c taste of Deruta^ the arabc6<jP&^ grotesques of 
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Faenza and Castd Durante, and in a lesser degree the “ istoriato ** 
style of Urbino, reigned in turn. Perhaps the most characteristic 
paintings of Maestro Giorgio are the central medallions of cups 
and deep dishes enclosing a single figure of a child or a cupid in 
grisaille, Giorgio’s larger figure compositions, if indeed his 



Fig. 47.-*Gubbio plate, with portrait in ruby lustre and blue outline. 
(Victoria and Albert Museum.) 


signature in lustre may be taken to imply that he painted the 
designs as well as lustred them, show great inequality, some rising 
to a very hi^h standard — as the dish with ** the Three Graces ’’ 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum, and the ** Bath of Nymphs 
in the Wallace collection — while in others the figure drawing is 
quite inferior. The arabesques and grotesques on the Gubbio 
wares are usually of great merit. There are a few known pieces 
of unlustred Gubbio wares with figure subjects, painted chiefly 
in blue and in the style of the early Faventine artists. After 
1517, when we may assume that the lustre process was thoroughly 
mastered, the Gubbio wares were usually signed with the initials 
or full name of Maestro Giorgio, and a few rapidly executed 





Gubbio Potters’ marks. 


name perhaps derived from the Persian el bamni (a vase for drugs. 
&c.) ; other vase forms with spouts and handles were used for tne 
same purpose ; ornamental vases after classical designs {vasi a 
hronzi antichi) and in the best Urbino period a great variety of 
fanciful forms— ewers, vases, cisterns, shells, salt-cellars, ink-pots. 
&c.. with applied masks and serpentine handles, were made in the 
exuberant taste of the time. A complex piece of furniture for the 
bedside of ladies in childbirth [vaso puerperale) consisted of a bowl 
with a foot surmounted by a flat trencher on which fitted an inverted 
drinking-bowl (ongatesca ) ; and above this again a salt-cellar with 
cover. Many of these shapes were suited to diply use, but the richly 
decorated majolica was designed to adorn the walls, the credenze, 
table-centres and cabinets of the rich. This alone could have been 
the destination of the large dishes (piatti di pompa) with rim pieces 
for suspension, and the smaller dishes (coppe amatorii) with portraits 
of young men and girls and lovers’ symbols ; and it is inconceivable 
that the costly lustred wares of Gubbio or the fine madreperla dishes 
of Deruta were designed for anything but decorative use. The ware 
was in fact an article produced for the wealthy in the century of 
Italy’s glory, and under no other conditions could such magnificent 
and expensive pieces have been made. 

Technical Methods . — This is a convenient place to give an account 
of the methods used by the early medieval potters — (i) because they 
represent what had been learnt from Roman times to the i6th cen- 
tury, and indeed to the introduction of modern methods, (2) because, 
besides all that a potter could derive from an examination of the 
wares, we have ample written accounts of the methods and processes 
followed by the Italian majolist. Mr Solon has recently published 
an epitome of the account given in Biringuccio’s La Pyrotechnica 
(Venice, 1540), and there is the memorable MS. of Piccolpasso, a 
potter of Castel Durante, now in the library of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, which, besides giving an account of the processes, 
contains illustrations of kilns, mills, decorative motives, &c.^ 

I. The potter's clay was prepared from mixtures of various kinds 
prepared by {a) beating ana picking out coarse particles, (fc) mixing 
with water, (r) passing through a sieve, (d) drying again into plastic 
clay ready for the working potter. The essential point about the 
potter’s clay of the best tin-enamelled wares, whether Spanish, 
Italian, French or Dutch, is that the clays are those known geo- 
logically as ** marls,” which contain a large percentage of carbonate 
of lime. Such clays always fire to a pinky red or buff colour, and 
give a ware tliat is strong and yet light in substance, and on no other 
kind of clay does the tin-enamel display its full perfection (see 
Deck’s La Faience). The analyses of certain tin-enamelled wares 
are useful as showing the essential constitution of the best pottery 
bodies for such purposes. 
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scrolls in lustre completed the decorations of the reverse of the 
plates and dishes. The master^s latest signed work is dated 1541, 
and he died in 1552. It is probable that his brother Salimbene 
assisted him, and Piccolpasso names his son Vincentio as possessor 
of the lustre secret. Possibly the latter was the painter who 
signed his wares with the initial N, but this conjecture rests 
solely on the ingenious, but unsupported notion that N is a 
monogram of the first three letters of the name Vincentio. 
Other initials, M, D, R, also occur on Gubbio plates, and the 
latest dated eifample of the ware is signed by one ** Mastro 
Prestino ” in 1^7, but it has little to recommend it save that it 
is enriched with’the Gubbio lustres, which after this time entirely 
disappear. 

The old majolica shapes are briefly as follows : — among the earliest 
are small bowls (scbdetle), often with flattened sides ; jugs (boccali) 
with lar^e lip-spouts, and mouths pinched into trefoil form ; large 
dishes with gradually .shelving sides {bacili), or with flat broad rims 
and deep centres ; akin to these arc the plateaux with a raised flat 
disk in the centre ; small dishes with broad flat rims and deep 
though narrow centraliwalls (tondini), suitable for handing a wine- 
glass or sweetmeats ; j|at trencher-shaped plates {piatti or taglieri); 
u^^l^^lhaped dishes low feet and sometimes with moulded sides 
mmBLff^f(Utieri) suitwe for holding fruit. Among the vase forms 
oWBaSipes with short necks and a pair of flat handles are common 
'fn thlF^uscan warjMoftthe 15th century ; the jars for confectionery, 
drugs,' or syrups MHlliften of the cylindrical form with graceful con- 
cave sides knovrn^flj^g 0 ,aibareUa/' in shap^ of Eastern origin, and in 


2. Shaping . — The vessels were either ” thrown ” on the potter’s 
wheel (which had remained practically unaltered from Egyptian 
times), or they were formed by ” pressing ” thin cakes of clay into 
moulas, made of a composition of plaster (gesso), bonc-ash and 
marble dust. In the latter way all shapes that were not circular 
were made, as well as those with heavy bosses or gadroons imitated 
from embossed metal forms. It is interesting, though not surprising, 
to note that for the fine later wares, the roughly thrown vases, when 
sufficiently dry, were recentred on the wh^l or were placed in a 
joiner’s lathe and smoothed to a clean and accurate surface. The 
Greek potters did the same, and this practice must always be followed 
where fine painting or gilding is afterwards to be applied. In the 
later florid vases of the tJrbino style the piece was built up of 
thrown parts and moulded parts (handles, masks, spouts, &c.), 
luted together with slip when they were dry enough to be safely 
handled, and then retouched by the modeller or vase-maker, a 
method followed to this day for elaborate pieces of pottery or 
porcelain. 

3. The Glaze . — ^The white enamel which formed at first both the 
glaze and the ground for painting Mpon— bianco, as it was called — 
was prepared in a complicated way. A clear potash glass (marzacotto) 
was made by melting together clean siliceous sand (rena) and the 
potash salt left as the lees of wine (Jeccia), This corresponds to 
the alkaline glaze of the Egyptians with the substitution of potash 
for soda. Such a glaze alone would have been useless to the Italian 
potter, an|khccor^gly the bianco was made by melting together 

* Piccolpass libri detv arte del dated 1548. It has 

been sevn^ IfMPfranslated both into modern Italian and French. 
The EiMkh leader will find an excellent abstract of this interesting 
on Majolica by Drury E, Fortnum. 
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white enamel as used was therefore a mixed silicate of lead and 
potash rendered opaque with oxide of tin. 

4. Pigments [coton) in^re compounded fxom metallic oxides or 
earths ; the yellow, from antimoniate of lead, which was mixed 
with osdde of iron to give oramre ; the green, from oxide of copper 
(the turquoise tint siven to the Egyptian and Syrian glares by oxide 
of copper is impossible with a glase of lead and tin) ; and the greens 
were made by misdhg oxide of copper with oxide of antimoiiy or 
oxide of iron ; blue, from oxide of cobalt, used in the form of a Slue 
glass (smaltOt or xaffaf a ) ; browni8h*pui:ple, from manganese ; black, 
from mixtures of the other colours; and the rare red, or reddish 
brown, of Faensa and Cafaggiolo was probably the same Armenian 
bole that was used so magnmcently by the makers of the Turkish 
pottery, but on the white enamel ground this colour was most 
treacherous and uncertain. It must be remembered that many of 
these colours owe their tint to the lead used in their composition, or 
to the groimds containing oxides of lead and tin on which they were 
painted. Piccolpasso describes the preparation and composition of 
the various colours used in his day. 

5. Coperia, or transparent glaze. In the later majolica a thin 
coating of soft rich glaze was applied over the fired painting to give 
a smooth bright surface. This copetta was a soft lead glass consisting 
of silica (sand), 20 parts ; oxide of lead, 17 parts ; potash, 12 parts ; 
and common salt, 8 parts ; fused together and then finely ground 
in water. 

6. Methods of Glazing and Decorating, — In the mezza-majolica and 
the early majolica it is probable that the clay vessel was dipped in 
the white bath to give it an envelope {invetriatura) before it was fired 
at all ; but it must soon have become apparent that it was much 
better to fire first the shaped vessel until it was about as hard and 
brittle as a clay tobacco-pipe, and then coat it with the white enamel, 
by dipping it into a bath or pouring the fluid material upon it. This 
was the practice described by Piccolpasso. A coating of white enamel, 
the thickness of glove leather, having been obtained, the piece was 
carefully taken by the painter, who first etched in the outline on the 
absorbent powdery ground, and then shaded the figures, landscapes. 
&c., in blue or in a mixture of blue and yellow, adding the other 
colours as gradated washes. The vase was then fired a second 
time to a heat greater than first, so that the enamel was melted 
on the vessel and the colours sunk into the enamel at one and the 
same operation. This method of painting on the unbaked enamel 
demanded a bold direct treatment — for alteration or retouching 
was impossible— and much of the vigour of the earlier designs is due 
to this fact. As the ware became more refined in its tr^tment it was 
felt that this method did not yield a sufficiently brilliant surfat:c, and 
so the painted and fired piece was coated with a film of coperta and 
fired again at a slightly lower temperature to make it smoother and 
more glossy. Still pursued by the idea of rivalling the triumphs of 
pictorial art, the majolist carried his methods a step farther. The 
white enamel coating was fired before painting, ^ving a glossy 
surface on which the painter could draw or wipe out, and so could 
execute outlining, tinting, or shading of the utmost delicacy. A film 
of coperta was then washed over the painting, and the piece was 
fired a third time in the cooler parts of the kiln. In some instances 
it is not easy even for an experienced potter to decide whi^ method 
has been pursued, owing to the softening of the colours. Generally 
we should expect that the later and more pictorial pieces had been 
painted on a ground of fired white enamel, and we may be absolutely I 
certain when delicate white patterns have been ** picked , out '' in | 
a coloured ground. 

Where lustre decoration has been added to a piece of majolica { 
it indicates, as elsewhere, the use of a special process^ and a final | 
firing at a lower heat. The lustre pigments were the same as those 
used on the earlier lustred wares, and these ware painted over an ! 
otherwise finished piece. To obtain the lustre effect these were 
placed in a special kiln, so contrived that when the pots were just 
visibly red the smoke of the burning fuel (rosemary or gorse) was 
allowed to play upon them long enough to drive the metallic films 
(silver or copper) into the already-fired glaze.^ 

Collections, — The Victoria and Albert Museum contains perhaps the 
most widely representative collection in the world, especially as 
the present time the pieces of the Salting and Herpont Morgan 
collections are on exhibition there. The British Museum collection 
is valuable, being rich in " signed " pieces of the tot. quality. The 
Wallace collection and the Aiuimolean Museum at Oxford (Fortnum 
collection, ftc.) are also valuable and contain some remarkable 
examples. The Cluny Museum, the Louvre and the museum at 
Sevres have fine collections; while noteworthy pieces are to be . 
found in the Ceramic Museum at Limoges. In Germany the museum 
at Brunswick contains one of the largest collections known, but many 
tofedor and doubtful examples. Berlin, Munich, VienM and St 
Petersbufg /have n ot e w or th y coUectkms. In Italy, the Barv^ at 
Florence and the miuteums of Veidce, Milan, Turing Faenza, Pesaro, 
Urbina Rome and Naples all have collections, whilst interesting 

Fof # fjiiQ account of the lustre^rocess see Franchet, Comptes 
remdns totpwmhet xqos* W. Sociofy of Arts Jpnmedf 

v6l. iV., 1907. 


smaller Italian towns. The American museums, especially those in 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, have some fine exampl<M« 

LtTanATURX. -r- F. Argnani, La Ceramiche et maiolicho, famiine 
rFannza, 1889 and 190^; £>, Bonghi, Intorno alle Mdi^iche di 
Castelli (Naples, 1856) ; Professor Douglas, ■ ‘ Sierta,'* in the Nine^ 
teenih Century, Septmber 1900; Hensel, Essat sur la mafoliqus 
(Paris, 1636) ; G. I. Montanad, MajoUche dipinte nella collesiot^ del 
N,S,C, Domenico Massa (Pesaro, X836) ; L. Frati, Di un insigna 
rarcolta di ntajoliche (Bologna, 1844J ; also Di un pavimento •« 
majolica (Bolopia» *853) I J- C. Robinson. Italian Sculpture of the 
Middle Ages (London, 1862) ; E. Darcel, Mus^e du Louvre : Notice 
des faiences peintes ; Drury £. Fortnum, Contribution to the History 
of Pottery (London, 1868) ; Delange, Recueil de faiences italiennes 
du XV^ au XVI P siicle (Paris, 1869) ; M. Meurer, lialienische 
Majolika Fliesen (Berlin) ; £. Molinier, Les Majoliques italiennes en 
Ilalie (Paris, 1883), also La Ciramique italienne au XV* siicle (Paris, 
1 888) ; C. Piccolpasso, I ire lihri dell* arte del Vasafo, Castel Durante 
1548 (original MS.) and translations by C. Popelyn, Paris, 1841 and 
i860, also Italian editions of Rome and Milan ; V. Lazad, Notisia 
della raccolta Correr (Venice, 1859) ; Drury E. Fortnum, A Descrip- 
live Catalogue of the Majolica in the South Kensington Museum 
(London, 1873) ; Beckwith, Majolica and Faience (New York, 1877) ; 
G. Corona, La Ceramica (Milan, 1878) ; G. VanzoUfii, Istoria delle 
fabbriche di majoliche metaurensi (Pesaro, 1879) ; A. Genolini, 
Majoliche italiane (Milan, 1881) ; Mely, La Ciramique italienne (Paris, 
1884) ; J. E. Jacobsthal, SUd-italienische Fliesen (Berlin, 1886) ; 
Bertolotti, fonditori, e scultori (Milan, 1890) ; H. Wallis, 

Italian Ceramic Art (1897), The Oriental Influence on the Ceramio 
Art of the Italian Renaissance (i90(^, The Art of the Precursors (1901), 
The Majolica Pavements of the fifteenth Centuiry (1902), Oah-leaf 
Jars : A Fifteenth Century Italian Ware (1903I, The A Ibarello (1904), 
also Seventeen Plates by Nicola Fontana (1905), and Italian Ceramic 
Art: Figure Designs (1905) I Tesorone, VAntieo Pavimento delle 
Logge di Raffaello in Vaticano (Naples, 1891) ; Columba, II Quos 
Ego ** di Raffaello (Palermo, 1895) ; Drury E. Fortnum, Majolica 
(London, 1896) ; also Fortnum Collection in the Oxford Museum 
^ndon, 1896) ; O. von Falke, Majoliha (Berlin, 1896) ; also 
Sammlung R. Zschille : Katalog der italienischen MafoUhsn (Le^zig, 
1899) ; Antaldi Santinelli, Museo di Pesaro (Pesaro, 1897) ; De 
Mauri, VAmatore di Majolica (Milan, 1898); E. Hannover, De 
Spanshe-Mauriske, og de forste Italienske Fayence (Copenhagen, 
1906). (R. L. H. ; W. B.^) 

French Pottery from the i5th to the 19TH Century 

The pottery of medieval France needs little attention here, 
for it was, in the main, similar to that which was made generally 
in Europe — rudely shaped vessels of ordinary clay often decorated 
with modelled ornament and glazed with yellow or brown lead 
glaze, or, if coated with white slip, decorated with bright green 
glazes, and towards the end of the 15 th century with greyish 
blue. The later specimens of this simple ware — pronouncedly 
Gothic in feeling — ^were often extremely decorative. Avignon, 
Beauvais and Savigny are the best-known centres of this truly 
national manufacture, and, as we might expect in French work, 
the reliefs are often sha^ and well designed. Evidence accumu- 
lates that from time to time the princes and mat nobles imported 
Spanish or Italian workmen to make specif tiles for the decora- 
tion of their palaces or chapels. The duke of Burgundy brought 
Jehan de Moustiers and Jehan-le-Voleur, ouvriers en quar- 
rieaux peintr et jolts, in 1391, to paint tiles for his palaces at 
Hesdin and Arras in the north, and we have already referred to 
the tile-work in the Spanish fashion made at Poitiers by John of 
Valencia, the “Saracen,” in 1384 for Duke Jean de Berry.® 
Other instances might ^ multiplied but that Mb foreign work 
left little or no traces on contemporaryFrench pottery. Even at 
a later date, when Francis I. brought Girolmo della Robbia 
from Italy to decorate his “ Petit Chftteau de Madrid ” in 1529, 
or when Masseot Abaquesne, about 154a, manufactured at 
Rouen the painted tile pavements for the ch&teau of Eoouen^ the 
cathedral of Langres, and other places, nothing came of tbe 
imported methods ; the works were executed and left no traces 
on the general pottery of the country. During the 15th century, 
however, two remarkable kinds of pottery were made in France 
of distinctive quality, and botib eminentiy French — ^the Henri- 
Deux ware and the potteiy of Bernard Palissy and his imitatcHS. 

Henri-Dmm, Oiron or St Porchaire ware, for all these names 
have in turn applied to the enigmatic and wonderful pottery, 
specimens of which are now valued at more than their weight in 

® See Magne, Le Palais de Justice de P&iHers (Paris, 1904) ; also 
Solon ht Bu/rtington Magasine (November 1907). 
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gold; was once belkfvrt to have been made by the Sbrarian 
Bernard, and his 'asristaht Charpentier, for Uieir patroness 
Heltee de Hangest atout jr^29 at her c^teau at Oiron^ pear 
Thouars.^ A years ago this theo^ was 'discarded in favour 
of one which assigned &em to some unknown potter of St 
Porchaire in the same region ; * but even of this theory there 
is inis^cient proof, and we are Ifeft in doubt both as to the 
maker and the place of origin. All we know is that the ware 
dates from the reign of Henry 11., and that it was probably made 

somewhere near Giron, 
as most of the speci- 
mens have been found 
in that district. The 
work is sui generis^ 
for it had no direct 
ancestry, neither did 
it leave any mark on 
contemporary French 
pottery. Sixty - five 
pieces of tlie ware (see 
hg. 48) are known to 
be in museums and 
private collections; 
the Louvre and the 
Victoria and Albert 
Museum have the best 
collections of their 
kinds, but the Roth- 
schilds still hold the 
greater number of ex- 
amples. The ware is 
Fio. 48.— Tarza of CHron pottery. fashioned in a simple 

(Louvre.) yfUthh pipeclay, and 

ornamented with interlacing strap -work patterns, typical of 
the period, inlaid in yellow, buff or dark-brown clay. The 
forms are generally graceful, but some examples are over- 
elaborate and overl^ded with modelled ornament. The pieces 
were designed to serve as ckndlesticko, saltK:ellars, taazas, ewers, 
holy-water pots and dishes. After the vessels had been 
** thrown and ** turned " to a perfect shapic, metal tools, such 
as were used by the bookbinders and casemakers of that day, 
were pressed into the clay, so as to form sunk cells of ornamental 
tooling. These celk were carefully filled with finely-prepared 
slips of other clays, that would bum yellow, buff or dark-brown ; 
and when the whde was dry the piece was carefully smoothed 
again, and moulded reliefs were 
attached, or touches of colour were 
applied. After being fired the ware 
was glazed, apparently with the 
ordinary lead glsat of the time care* 
Oiron Potter’s mark. fully prepared and fired again. At 
a later period the ornament was 
not inlaid in this elaborate manner, but was simply painted, 
as indeed it might all have been so far as decorative effect is 
concerned. 

PaMssy IVoff.-— Bernand Palissy was a geniiis of original 
talent, but, at the bands of his literary admirers, he has gained 
a legendary rank as one ofvthe great potters of the world which 
his pdttery does not warrant He is supposed to have spmt 
sixteen years in the search for the white enamel whieh was t^ing 
used ail the time in Italy and Spain — probably he eearchiog 

for the mystery of Chinese porcelain— and whm he settled down 
to mt^ ** Palissy ware,'’ he did nothing more than carry to 
perfectioii the methods of the village pot-midaeni of his own 
district. On a hanMired red day he disposed groups of moulded 
plants, shells, hsh and reptiles, painted them with erode green, 
br<ywn and yellow e6k)tiis> and glazed the wbob with a wdl- ; 
prepared lead glaze. His style soon had itumierous imitators, 
Uke A. Gldricy and B. de BUnmnt, who executed works quite as 
good as those of their master ; but their works also vanished and 

^ ; * See B. FiUoc^, d- Oiron (1862).- 

* See £. BonaSe, SaiiU-Por^irfi (1:893) 




left no permuient impression on the general trend of Fimdi 
pottery. 

Meantime Italian, and, it may be, Spanish potters strayed 
over the French border and attempted to introduce the manu- 
facture of their tin-enamelled wares ; for we know of the works 
of Gambin and Tardessir of Faenzg, established at Lyons about 
1556; of Sigalon at Nlmes in 1548 ; of Jehah Ferro at Nantes 
about 2580, and other sporadic efforts. The needed impetus 
came, however, when the Mantuan duke, Louis de 
became duke of Nevers in 1 565 ; and we find Italian majohsts, 
working under princely patronage, planning their decadent art 
in the centre of France. Hie first efforts met with little success 
until, with the appearance of the Conrades from Savona, who 
were domiciled in Nevers in 1602, we get the genuine ware of 
Nevers. Naturally the first productions, whether of, the Con- 
rades or their predecessors, were in the style of the debased 
majolica of Savona, but the body and glaze of the ware is harder, 
the colours are not so rich, and the execution is less spirited. 
The first departure from Italian traditions is seen in the ware 
of the so-called “ Persian style ** of Nevers — ^probably adopted 
from contemporary work in Limoges enamels on metal — ^where 
conventional and fanciful designs of flowers and foliage, birds, 
animals or figures were thickly raised in white enamel on a 
ground of bright, intense cobalt-blue glaze. After the middle 
of the 17th century the Italian style of design appears to have 
been entirely replaced by pseudo-oriental patterns painted in 
blue or in polychrome, but really imitated from the “ Delft 
copies of (jninese and Japanese porcelain. When Rouen and 
Moustiers became famous for their distinctive wares Nevers 
copied their designs also, and on a gradually descending scale 
the manufacture continued to the end of the iSth century, when 



Fig. 49- — of Rouen enameHed pottery^ painted in blues and 
deep red. 

France was flooded with the rude Faienses pairtojtigue^ from 
this centre. 

Hie ^nuine French tin-enam^fllfed ware, freed fre^ the traces 
of Italian influence, first developed itself at Rouen under the 
famous Potecats in the lajter part of the 27th century. A new 
scheme of ornamentation Was gradually evolved in the dajiitily- 
designed scalloped and radiating patterns adapted from gf^enhiQ 
fabrics, lace and nqecBeworic, arid from the ornamental devices 
of oontaiBpocaty priiitsers. These de^ns, having been sl^ully 
^awn cm the pieces, wnre fiHed in with bright blue: strqng yeUow, 
light iteen, or a bricky-red in palpable Jt»ef, apphed as 
jjat igasbesotin ; and the resist A ^y khd sparld^ 

ware much superior in decorative v^ue to the later Italian 


flipas (pee ng. 49). Sp successful was this Rovien ware that 
factories were qiflckty started at Sanit Qoirf 
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Qiiimper, UUe^ and €ther placed in. Saint Oond* and j 

Ule mad& fine pottevy of this ctes at the end cf tibe tpk amA 
in the emrly vbb imitated at Nevers> the 

peiteysf n»rki Jv Bouidn and iH. Bome.i 

ip tte south! of Fra^ 

Gl^*ss|)r .eitabiithed the iadtistry j 
at Mousdcss in id86^ and> though 
^liat eiuc^ Hctiitiarti ware bears a 

stvong^iMOBMaacntotl^ I 

Itattan ma^dhcn of the timei the | 
Moitotieis pattitess soon left that i 
fcehmdi^ and on a glaze df ioinutabie nhiteiu^ and softness th^ : 
defdy pencilled bke patterna based on the engmings o^ 
alter Bexam^ Marot and Toro. At ktet .date (Heiys, ‘sdio had ; 
been to Atoora to introduce the French faience into Spain^ 
returned to Moisstdcrs and introduced a pale pdiychrome style 
vesy iofeiior to diat of Rotten. These pieces are covered with 
patterns' outlined in blue and filled in with yellow, pale green 
and light purple. Olerys is also said to have introduced the 
grotesque style of Moustieiis, founded on the caricatures of 
Callot Oth^ factories were started from Moustiers, such as 
those at Apt> Ardlus and Montanibany and even at Narbonne, 
Bordeaux a^ ClnrmoxiS^Feriand ; just as the northern factories 
had sprung from Rouen. 

We have already seen at Nevers the introduction of patbems 
in the Chinese s^le, and the same course was incieasingly 
followed at all the French factories dui^ the iftth century.. 
At Straasbuig a fresh impetus was girven in this direction when, 
about iTit, Charles Hannong introduced the practice 4 dII painting 
his white tin-enamelled ware with the on^laze colours used 
the porcelain painteni. This process enabled the French potter 
tn produce manly colours unobtansaUe fay has older piocessy and 
moreover helped him to malce his wares lode more like the 
coveted porcelain, then becomiiig the rage all over Europe. 
This new depaarture maoks the end of the*, period! of French 
faience, but so successfully did it meet the demands of the time 
that it gradiially di^kced the old method of decoration wb^re 
the coIduus were painted on the raw glaze and fired along with 
it. Factories sprang up lor the manulaotuce of thiB<new ware 
in the first half of tl^ i8th century ait NiedervtUttr,.Lun^iUe and 
Sceaux, and it was quiddy adopted by the factories at 
Rouen, Sinceny, Marseilles^ &c. With its general adoption the 
old French faience, developed from the Itsdkuti stock, departed, 
to make way for a tin<'-enamftlLsd nnitation of fnmMe^rme 
porcelain. But this last style was not cd long life. Ihe wealthy 
classes were no longer patrons of pottery but of porcekm, and 
when, after 1786, the newly perfected English earthenware was 
thrown upon the French market/ the French iasenoe^^nakers had 
to give up their works, oor adopt the manufacture of this neater 
and, for domestic purposes, more suitak^ form of pottery. 
This change^ together with the disturbances of revokitionary 
times, brought arthtic potteny in France to a standstill, and we 
shatU treat of its revival during riie last forfy or fifty years in a 
subsequent section. 

CeiUefions . — ^Xhe Victoxla and Albert Museum and the British 
Mirietnn <x>i]taih typieall examples; but not such collections as ore 
to be seen i» the Clutiy Museum,, the Loilvrs, the museuoi at Sevres, 
Off tho Ftendi pffqviacial> muteunis at Rouen, JMinoges, Marseilles, 
liUe, Bt Qmor,, Ac. 

XjTaaA 7 uaa, ----jpeQkr Ia Faisacs (Paris, 1887) ; Gasnault aud 
Garhier, Pdtiaty rVlctaria and Albert Museum Handbooks, 

1804) ; Breton, As* Musi^ cHtmiqm d 0 i&Hwfl (Rouen, 1883) ; 
Mlleit, d 0 in fmenu si dr famMw in Romsw (Rouen, 

£898) : wto, MisXsiirs (Amiea& X870) ; 

L'AbbI H. ^ ie Mou$HepSt 

tome i*** (Phris,, ipoj)': m. 1 .. dblox^ TAff Ota French Fa;ience 
fLondbh, beit SutWBy of did whole siflMect, with a very 

xUH- hiblloipuphy. Tin wiottt voiiim!i8 of ^ Jlhei mateite 4 e$ beam* 
ewMohntaiamimy vahm (W?.tE(.*) 

; ^ the 'RonauMiwe.-tl^ 

Tank."!The >^raBinit^ of 
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examfdea of which have been ioukid in the vadley of the Rhine 
fposi GoB6tainQe> to* GohgiaiSy often bear designs of foliago or 
grotea^iiioiuiimalaiuU of Tkek d^polion 

is ejected mther; by imimstoi with a stamp of wood oif dayifcur 
by '' pressing ” the tile in a mould to produce a design in 
The surface ii sometimeft protected by a lead glaze-^-g;mn, 
brown ov yellow^hut k generally left unglazed. 

Glaeed tiles with relief ornament were also made aa early as* 
the 14th oentory for tbe construction, of stoves, such as have 
cofttmuod in use in Germai^ to the present day. About 1500 a 
development took place in ^e combination of glazes of different 
eolours on a sini^e tila In the middle ot the i6th century 
Renakeance ovnsuneat ap^em^ m pliu:e of^G^ canopies and 
tnu^e:^, and blue and white enamels begin to be used in com- 
bination with* lead glazes of other colow. Figures in the 
eostume of the period, or stdelds of arms, in round^ched mches 
are a favourite motive aHke in the stove tiles and in the wares 
of ainnilar teehnk|ue known as Hafnerg^iiUse^ whiefa have been 
wrongly attributed to Kksvogel of Nureni^eiig.. These were 
made not only in that city but aba in Silesia and at Salzbuig, 
Steyr, and risewhere in Upper Austria; thek manufacture 
contiAued into the x8th eent^. 

Imkations of Itahmif majoli^ with polychrome painting oa 
a white enamelled* ground were fizst made in southem Germany 
about Z525, and it is with these wares that the name of Hirsvogd 
riiouldf re^y be associated* The same style survived for more 
than a century and a half in the stoves and pottery made by the 
Ffa«b family at Winterthur in Switzerland, from the end of the 
x6th century oawardsi An interesting developmeiit k exhibited 
by certain rare pit)ductkms> of Silesian origin*, dating from about 
155^ ^kh deeomtibna in coloured enamek whicbi are prevented 
kM ftowzng together by a strong outline incised in the day. 

Stonewanfc.^Tht most important feature of the history of 
German pottery k the develop^nt of stoneware along the 
valley ef the Rhine. This ware k of a highly refractory white 
Off grey body of intense hardness, glazed by the intr^uction of 
sailit into the kiln when the: l^hest temperature was reached. It 
was exported in kige quantities through the morlcets of Cologne 
and Aachen (Aix^larCkapelle) to Englw^y France and other pa^ 
of northern Europe. The freqpent occurrence in its decoration 
of the arms of foreign cities and princes shows that the Gorman 
potters were alive to the requirements of foreign customers* 

The oldest centre of this manufajcture seems to have been at 
Siegburg near Coblenz, where the white stoneware peculiar to 
the neighbouffhood, made from local clay, must have been made 
and exported in considerable quantities at least as early as the 
Z5th dt^^ntury plmn beer-jiugs of that date widi cylindrical neck 
and slightly swoUkg body have been unearthed in London and 
the eastern counries of England. In the x6th century an artistic 
development took place, , and the potters were formed into an 
exclusive gild undtf sfsringent Halations. The manufacture 
lasted till the sack of the txiwii by the Swedes in 1632, subsequent 
attempts to re-establish it bemg unsuccessful. This ware, of a 
creamy white colour, generally thinly glazed and only rarely 
(x>loured by staining rritheobak blue,. k decxira^ by wimssion 
witib small etaimps pr hy the application of refaeti pressed from 
separate mpuldsv The motives include sacred and classical 
fi|^ subfocta, points of coatampom|y sovereigns,* ^ 
amorial bearings, with accessory foliage m which a survival 
of Gothic feeltiM k often pero^tttde. Chasacteriitic forms are 
the high tairicard (*SVibidk>and the ewer with long spout (Schna- 
hdkmg}^ but the fancy of the potter also found expression in 
various quaint or extravagnnt fbimti 

Ait Raeffen in the dkehy of IJbabjuig thk industry attained 
impofftailce nboot 1350^ and was continued for over seventy 
yeass ; isjp k the earaip^ 4 hte known to occm on> thk ware,. 
The pkicea were iOf tap kin^, bmwnTgh^ the latter 

usually deeeealed' wkh hhie^ The labourite form is a baiattee- 
Ibaiwd jug hernk^ or a frie^ of figures round 
middle. The ssdrieetaaie hxnh Scripturehiatexy or cpotepflipofaiy 
pwsftiit life «. mteipivted by Hum Ssbald a^, the 

GmsmD' :and SVaoch “ little Haeteiit.” Exwaples pn kBotm 
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bearing dates and names or initials of mould-cutters, among 
them Ian £maf» and Baldem Mennicken; but it must not 
always be inferred that a piece is as old as the date introduced 
in its decoration, for the same set of moulds might be used for 
many years.* 

Another important centre in tfie i6th century was at Frechen 
near Cologne. Round-bellied jugs known os BartmUnner, from 
the bearded mask applied in front of the neck, covered with 
a brown glaze, which in later examples is often coagulated 
into thick spots, were first made here towards the end of the 
15th century, and continued to be the staple product well into 
the 17th. The jugs of this type, known as Greybeards or 
Bellannines, which were exported in profusion to England, 
Scandinavia and the Low Countries, were mostly made here. 
At Cologne itself there were also factories, probably before 
the i6th century, the later productions of which resemble 
those of Frechcn. 

During the 17th and i8th centuries the busiest stoneware 
centre Was the district surrounding Hohr-Grenzhausen in Nassau 
known as the ICatmehIdcerlfindchen, where artistic ware was 
being made before z6oo. Soon after that date manganese 
purple was first used in the decoration in addition to cobalt 
blue, and hencefotward colour in combination with impressed 
and incised ornament tended more and more to supersede 
decoration in relief. Figure subjects gave place to rosettes, 
foliage on wavy stems, and geometrical patterns. Vessels 
of large sim and fantastic shape appear beside the standard 
forms of the earlier factories. In the i8th century the forms 
of beer-Vessels became stereotyped in the globular jug with 
cylindrical neck and the cylindrical tankard, while tea and 
coffee pots, inkstands and other vessels, hitherto unknown, 
began to be made. A stoneware manuketure dating back 
to the middle ages existed at Creussen in Bavaria. The 
productions of this district during the 17th and 18th centuries 
consist of tankards of squat shape, jugs and jars, of a dark red 
body, covered with a lustrous dark brown glize, frequently 
painted after the first firing in brilliant enamel colours with 
figures of the Apostles, the electors of the Empire, or other 
oft-repeated motives. Imitations of the wares of Raeren and 
Grenzhausen were made at Bouffioulx near Charleroi ; other 
minor centres of the manufacture were at Meckenheim near 
Cologne and Bunzlau in Silesia. 

As in England, so in Holland (by Ary de Milde and certain 
Delft potters) and in Germany, attempts were made with 
some success, early in the i8th century, to imitate the Chinese 
red stoneware, known as boccaros. The early efforts of Bottger, 
the discoverer of the secret of true porcelain, at Meissen, belong 
to this category. His red ware is of such hardness that it was 
cut and polished on the lapidary’s wheel. For som^ time after 
the manufacture of red ware at Meissen had ceased, a glazed 
brown ware of less hard body with gilt or silver decoration 
was made at Bayreuth. The products of other minor factories 
of this class cannot now be identified. 

Mention may be made of the lead-glazed peasant pottery, 
such as the bowls produced at Marbuig with quaint symbolical 
devices modelled in relief and appli^. Slip-covered wares 
with graffiaio decoration, apparently of indigenous growth 
and not inspired by foreign examples, were made well on into 
the 19th century near Crefeld and elsewhere in Germany, at 
Langnau in Switzerland, and by German emigrants in Penn- 
sylvania. In Holland a peculis^ green-glazed ware was made 
in the iSth century with pierced geometrical decoration recdling 
the Dutch carved woodwork of the period. 

Delft — One of the most remarkable phenomena in the history 
of pottery is the appearance about x6oo, in a highly developed 
state, of the manufacture of a tyn -enamelled eart^nware at 
Delft. It was introduce in that; town by Herman Hetersz 
of Haarlem, but whence he learned his art is unknown. The 
l^ce-makers (plaiedbackers) were 6 nt of the eight crafts of 
l^t which formed the Gild of St Luke founded in 1611. About 
JK50 i great development took place, and till the latter years 
Wthr i8th century, when its faience was ousted by the more 


serviceable wares of the English potteries, Delft, remamed 
the most important centre of ceramic industry in northern 
Eurc^. The ware is of fine buff-coloured day, dipped after 
the mt firing in a white , tin-enamel, vriiich formed grouzui 
for painted decoration ; after painting, this was covered with 
a transparent lead glaze and fi^d a second time, so that in its 
technique it belongs to the same dass as the painted Italic 
majolica and the old French faience. At its best it. is i%htly 
ranked amo^ the greatest achievements of the potter’s art 
Characteristic of the first period are dishes and plaques in 
blue monochrome with somewhat overcrowded scenes of popular 
life in the style of the engravings of Goltzius. Imitations of 
the oriental porcelain imported by the Dutch East India Company 
were introduced about 1650 by Aelbregt de Keizer and con- 
tinued for some time among the finest productions. At the 
same time the earlier tradition was developed in the finely 
painted landscapes and portraits of Abraham de Kooge and 
Frederick van Frytom. Other potters of the best pericS were 
Lambartus van Eenhom and Louwys Fictoor, makers of the 
large reeded vases with Chinese floral designs in polychrome, 
Augestyn Reygens, Adriaen Pynacker, and Lucas van Dale ; 
to the last are attributed the pieces with yellow decoration on 
an olive-green enamel ground. The rare examples with poly- 
chrome decoration on a black ground in imitation of Chinese 
lacquer are the work of Fictoor and Pynacker. With the i8th 
century came a largely increased demand and a consequent 
deterioration in artistic quality. The rise of the German porce- 
lain factories had its effect in the introduction of overglaze 
painting fired in a muffle kiln, typified by the work of the Dextras, 
father and son. This innovation, by which the Delft potters 
attempted to compete with European porcelain, contributed 
to the ruin of their art by eliminating the skilled touch required 
for painting on the unfired enamel. The ware frequently, but 
not invariably, bears a mark derived from the sign of the factory 
(the rose, the peacock, the three bells, &c.), or the name or initials 
of its proprietor. 

A small faience factory was started by Jan van Kerkhoff 
about 1755 Arnhem ; its productions were of good quality, 
chiefly in tfie rococo style, marked with a cock. 

The exportation of the Delft ware to Germany occasioned 
the rise of numerous factories in that countr}' for making 
faience in imitation of the Dutch. Among these may be named 
Hanau (founded about 1670), Frankfort and Cassel. Others, 
such as Kiel and Stralsund, drew their inspiration from the 
productions of Marseilles and Strassbuig Nuremberg 

a factory was founded in 1712, which was but little affected 
by extraneous inffuences ; amon^ its characteristic productions 
are dishes with sunk decoration m the form of a star, and jugs 
with long necks and pear-shaped bodies, often spirally fluted. 
Similar wares were made at Bayreuth. The Dutch and French 
styles were carried by German potters into Scandinavia ; fac- 
tories were established at Copenhagen in 1722, at Rorstrand 
and Marieberg near Stockholm m 1728 and 1758, and at Herrebpe 
in Norway about 1759. 

At the close of the i8th century the influence of imported 
English earthenware was strongly felt. In Holland workshops 
were established for painting the English cream-coloured v^re 
with subjects suited to the Dutch taste ; and in Germany 
cream-coloured wares and steingut in imitation of Wedgwood’s 
productions were manufactured at Cassel, Proskau and else- 
where. The “ Delft ” ware of Holland during the 17th century 
was a beautiful decorative ware, in which the Dut^ painters 
caught successfully the spirit, and often the very colour value, 
of Chinese blue ^d wliitc porcelain. Its fame spread over 
the whole of Europe, and its styles were readily inutated by 
the potters of all other countries who made a similar ware. 
Even the polychrome Delft, though not nearly so beautiful as 
the ** blue and white,” b strongly decorative, and one sees in the 
polychrome faience of northern PVance and of Germany more 
titam a trace of its influence. When this ware was supplanted 
by E^n^h earthenvrare it was a dear instance of a ware that 
was technically superior (ifopladng a more artistic product 
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Urbino, 1525 (?) 

A plate of the famous Gonzaga-Kste service. 
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Gera^m wfum the Gennaii museums are 
ally best. Themuaeums at Munich and Nurmberg contain splendid 
collections of ^e tin*ena]nelled and peasant wares of South Germany. 
Cologne has a wonderful coUectioh of the Hhenish stoneware, and 
Berlm a^ Hamburg have good general collections. G^Mmhagen 
and Stockholm are eq>ecia]ry good for Scandi n avian wares, and 
Ziirich for Swiss. There are also good collections of German stone* 
ware in the Victoria and Albert and the British museums, and in the 
Quny Museum, the Louvre, and the museum at Sevres ; but there 
are no notable collections of the German tin-enamelled wares out 
of Germany. The wares of Delft may be best studied in the 
museums at the Hague and Amsterdam. There is an interesting 
collection at the facto^ of Thooft and Labouch6ro in Delft. The 
principal museums in England, France and Germany all have fair 
to good collections of this renowned ware. 

Literature. — For tiles and peasant pottery, see Forrer, Ge* 
schichte der eufoMisChen Fli$sen*Keramik (Strassburg, 1900 ; chsmters 
on the Netherlands and Germany) ; Walcher von Molthein, Bunie 
Hafnerkeramik der Renaissance in Osterreich oh der Enns und Salehurg 
(Vienna, 1906) ; Hafner, Das Hafnerhandwerk und die alien Ofen 
in Winterthur (Winterthur, 1876-1877) ; Barber, Tulip-ware of the 
Pennsylvania German Potters (Philadelphia, 1903). For stoneware, 
see Solon, The Ancient Art Stoneware of the Low Countries and Ger^ 
many (London, 1892) ; Van Bastelaer, Les Gr^s wallons (Mons, 
1885). For B6ttger*8 red ware, see Berling, Das Meissner Porzellan 
(Leipzig, 1900), chap. iii. For Dutch faience, see Havard, Histoire 
de la faience de Delft (Paris, 1878), and article by same author on 

La Faience d*Amhem " in Gazette des beaux-arts. 2nd series, 
vol. XX. (1879). For German faience, see von Falke, Majolika 
(Berlin, 1896J, and articles by Stieda, “Deutsche Fayencefabrikcn 
des 18. Jahrhunderts," in Keramische MonaUhefte^ vols. ii. and iii. 
For Scandinavian pottery, see N3rrop, Danske Fajence 0^ Porcellains- 
maerker (Copenhagen, 1881) ; StrSile, Ror strand et Marteberg (Stock- 
holm, 1872) ; Grosch, Herreb^e-Fayencer (Christiania, 1901). Ex- 
cellent accounts of most branches of the subjects are given by 
Brinckmann, Das kamhurgische Museum fUr Kunst und Gewerbe 
(Hamburg, 1894). (B. Ra.) 

Later V/ares of Spain and Portugal 

We shall only deal at length here with those important kinds 
of pottery that have exerted real influence on the historical 
development of the art. Offshoots from the main stem that have 
developed little or no individuality can only be briefly mentioned. 
When the characteristic Spanish-Moorish lustre wares ceased 
to be desired by the wealthy they rapidly sank into insignificance, 
though as a decorative peasant pottery their manufacture never 
really ceased and has been revived again in our day. The course 
of potter importation was changed and the now fashion- 
able Italian majolica was brought into Spain in the i6th and 
17th centuries, as Hispano-Moresque wares had followed the 
opposite course two centuries earlier. Besides the influence 
which these imported wares had on the Spanish potters, a number 
of wandering Italian majolists found their way into Spain, so 
that we find the use of painted colour, particularly blue, yellow, 
orange, green and purple, making its appearance at various 
centres, around Valencia, at Triana near Seville, &c., but the 
most important manufacture was at Talavera in the centre of 
the peninsula. The best of this ware recalls the late Italian 
majolica of Savona, and the influence of Chinese porcelain de- 
signs, probably filtered through to the Spanish potters by the 
then popular enamelled Delft wares, is very apparent. The 
pottmes of Talavera are mentioned as early as 1560, and they 
continued at work, with varying fortunes, down to the end of 
the iSth centuiy. Many and varied wares were produced, in- 
cludii^ tiles as well as pottery ; the ikost common pottery 
pieces are dishes, bowls, vases, ttnajas, holy-water vessels, drug- 
pots, and hanging fhiwer vases, together with moulded asid paint^ 
snails,^ owls, dogs, oranges, almonds, walnuts, and eve^ kind 
of fruit. Apart from ^e poorer cc^ur the baroque style of 
ornament alsD rendered the ware mudi inferior to wt of Italy 
or of J^ncc.^ Use popular Talavera wares were imitated els^ 
where in Spain^ and: a number of fisetories existed at Tdedo in 
tt^ 17th century^ but their warn iie;V^ In Acr iSth 

o^tmy, besides debased ware, some coarse 

biit striking potteify was made at l^iente dri An 

An ipteiesiting. Takvera^^ is to be 

fppn^; in Mqdqo, from 

the early i7lir eentury. It is said that Spa|^ 


setd^ at this place by the Dominicans soon after 1600 ; and the 
making of a debased form of Spanish majolica continued diere 
for nevly two centuries. See Barber’s “ Tin-Enamelled Pottery, 
BuUetm af the Philadelphia Museum, 1907. During the iSth 
century determined efforts were made by King Charles IIL and 
by the famous Count Aranda to improve the Spanish pottery 
wares, as well as to introduce the manufacture of porcelain. 
The efforts of the king led to the foundation of the porcelain 
works at Buen Retiro near Madrid, which will be mentioned later, 
and considerable success also attended the revival of strong 
copper lustre, like that of the late Hispano-Moresque wares ; 
but the finest tin-enamelled wares were those made at Alcora 
in the important factory founded by Count Aranda in 1726, 
which continued in operation down to the French wars. For 
his purposes the count brought from Moustiers, then one of the 
famous French pottery centres (see above), Joseph Olerys, a 
well-known pot-painter. He went to Alcora as chief draughts- 
man and designer, having charge of a number of Spanish potters 
and painters. Olerys introduced the Moustiers style of decora- 
tion, and the glaze and body of the Alcora wares of the best period 
recall the fine quality of Moustiers faience. It is only fair to add 
that Olerys in his turn learnt the use of various delicate yellow 
and green coburs from the Spaniards, and when he returned to 
France in 1737, having acquitted himself most' honourably, he 
introduced this new style of delicate polychrome decoration at 
Moustiers. The mixture of motives and ideas that animated the 
duke and his potters may be seen by the following list of wares 
produced about 1750. Vases of different shapes; small teapots ; 
teapots and covers, Chinese fashion ; teapots and covers, Dutch 
fashion; cruets, Chinese style ; entree dishes; salt-cellars, Chinese 
style ; escudiUas (bowls) of Constantinople ; harquillos (sauce- 
bowls), Chinese style ; cups, plates, an^ saucers of different 
kinds with good painted borders in ^itation of lace -work, 
and finally fruit-stands, salad- bowk and dishes, trays and 
refrigerators. Later in the century the manufacture of 
porcelain was introduced ^e, as well as white earthenware 
made in imitation of the productions of Wedgwood, and the 
tin-enamelled wares flickered out in Spain as they did elsewhere. 

The manufacture of a kind of debased majolica was also prac- 
tised in Portugal from the i6th century down to our own times ; 
but the ware never attained to any distinction and is little known 
outside that country. The best-known specimens were made at 
Rato, near Lisbon, where a factory v/as founded in 1767 under 
the patronage of the court. 

Mention must be made of the unglazed native pottery of Spain 
and Portugal, for wine-jars, water-jars and bottles, cooking pots, 
and other domestic utensils are still made in these countries for 
ordinary domestic use, in traditional forms and by methods of 
the most primitive kind. Many of these vessels, especially the 
iinajas (wine-jars) and water-coolers, are based on ancient, 
classical or Arab forms, and in every country market-place it is 
still common to see groups of vessels, in unglazed pottery of fine 
shape and finish, exposed for sale — a very different state of 
things from what obtains in France, Germany, and particularly 
in England, where the primitive methods of the peasant are being 
imitated by those who ought to know better. From the i6th to 
the i8th century a special kind of unglazed pottery vessels known 
diA buccaros was extensively made both in Spain and Portugal. 
The body of the ware is unglazed, whitish, black or red, accord- 
ing to the special kind of clay. The curious point about this 
ware is that, if we may believe contemporary documents, the 
vessiels were delicately scented, like a ware imported from Mexico ; 
and the soft vessels are said to have been eaten— -a c^st^m 
common enough in certain parts of Central and Southern America. 
(See M. L. &lon, The Nable Buccaros, 1896.) (W. B.*) 

English Pottery FROM the i6th to the 19TH Century ^ 

The course of potibcty manufacture in Eng^d followed, 
genereUy rather in the rear, that of France, Qeri^ and other 
northern countries. Before the coming of the Romans much 
^tteiTopf tlie the Bron;Ee age was made in 

> See examples In colour, Plate X 
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Britain. I^eRomiifiktvo^hM^thririnoF^arivanoedte^^ 
amf/beridtolinpdrtiiigltaUa^ Gaulish pdttary^ they faunded 
nucnmufi pottery mantriactafe, as at Upchurch^ 

Gtstor^ Udio6ldtbn> With the dti^ortui^ of the Roman 
leg^ns Aeir yet oomparatii^^ adiwiced, pottery 

vajriri>ied;atid Saxon and early Nomum timas have Uft u« iittie 
but wares resraaMbig those of the Gemutnic and Fraiddsh pro* 
ductkms (fig. 50). early middle ages passed without m^h 
infj^vement^ and; though rare spedmens^-like the ewer in 



Fig. 9q. — § axon cinerary urns ; the atainped patterns are aliown 
full size. 


the form <rf n mounted knight in Salisbury Museum-Proved 
tliat glared wares were made ih this country, the general run 
of our medieval pottery vessds never soared above the skill of 
the travelling bnck or tile maker The monastic tile-makers, 
with their strong. Gothic trie paiviements, produced artistic 
work of a very high order ; but the patrons of the oommon 
potter remained content with his rudely made ar>d simply 
glazed pitchers, flagons, dishes and mugs (see fig. 51). Even 
in the i6th century the excellence of English pewter probably 
acted as a barrier to tfhe introduction of finer pottery, and it 
was only the importation of foreign wares — Italian, German, 
Dutch and French — ^that stirred up our native clay -workers 
to the possibilities of their art. In early Tudor times there 
was some importation of Italian majolica as well as of the 
Hispano-Moresque pieces, and the religious wars as well as the 
constant intercourse with the Low •Countries brought over to 

the eastern counties not 
only t?be stonewares of 
tbe Rhineland and the 
Delft ” wares of Hoi- 
land, but also emigrant 
potters from those 
countries who tried to 
•practise their imtive 
crafts amoi^st us. Ihe 
Civil War appears to 
have been unable to 



Fxg. 51. --Common forms of medieval -check this new smrit, for 
pottery ; the upper part of ^ slender we have the evidence of 
jiiW i* owere 4 Witt a gr^ vitiwus lead , dated estetnptos to showr 
glase : the other 13 ungtoed with atrmes 

of xed ochre. that varw^is immigranU 

went on quietly practis- 
ing their tmde along the Thames side, in what were then theout- 
.skirts of London, and pmbably in the eastern counties and Kent 
as well. It seems probable that 41 he etuiiest hn^nce was an 
Italian one, hut before this was firmly domiciled it was sup» 
planted by that of Che Dutch and Germans. The first wnms^if 
an improved ^ind that wese made in Engls^ are so closely re- 
lated to the < 
is often dil 


. ^ stonewares and the “ Dejft wares that it 
jp*" determine whether actual specimens are of 
En^ish or lh i f fi! |S origin. The ^wt, imd in eonie eensee the 
greates^f BNvight,nn taan^ 

An eipcetlexit summary of the remains of ,BngUsh medieval 
potteiy will be found In Hobson's Medieval Pottery found in 
England/' A rchaeaiogicai Joutmai, vot Ifa* 


w%o had beM •riie ofiice of secretai^ fo three sudeessive bishops 
of Ctestor^ Add obtained a jjatewit in 1671 for the manu- 
facture oircartaih* improved of pc^itoy. We have no 
knowiliedge where Dwight acquised his d^ll in the potter’s isst, 
for u^en he obtained Ms patent fee was residing at Wigan 
(Lancashire), far refo^Ved from the districts where foreign 
potters had settled. .About 1673-1673 Dwight set up a factory 
at Fulham^ where he Tesided till his death in 1703. He was 
always an eager experimenter, and from his diaries it seems 
certain that he was searching after the, then, niysterious Chinese 
porcelain. Wo have no grounds for believing that he ever at- 
tained success in this search, for his known productfons may 
be grouped into two main classes : (1) Hard-fired red stone- 
ware— mostly small vessels, teapots, mugs, &c., in imitation of 
the Chinese buepros.* (2) Whitish, grey, or drab salt-glazed 
stoneware niade in imitation of, and often not to be distii^uished 
frono^ the wares of the Rhineland. But Dwight produced a 
considerable number of (modelled portrait-busts, statuettes, 
&c., aM in stoneware of various tints, whidi entitle him to a 
place in the veoy first rank of potters. Ihe portrait-bust of 
Prin(^ Rupert (British Museum), the statuettes of Meleager 
(Brki^ Museum), of Jupiter (Liverpool), &c., are worthy of a 
soilptor of the Italian Renaissance, while the recumbent effigy 
of Lydia Dwight (Victoria and Albert Museum) is one oi the 
most beautiful wor^ ^ever executed by an Engliah potter. 

Meantime tthe manufacture of tin-enamehed pottery, in the style 
of “ Delft;” was prosecuted with increasmg industry in London 
on the south aide of the river, and particularly at Lambeth. 
By the end of the 17th century the same imitation ‘‘ Delft ” 
wares were made at Bristol and Liverpool, continuing until, in 
the closing years of the i8th century, tin-enamelled earthenware 
was abandoned in favour of the perfected English cream-colour. 
'Ihere is a strong famidy likeness in all this English Delft,” 
whether made at Lambeth, Bristol or Liverpool. The body of 
tl>e ware is harder and denser than in the tin-enamdled wares 
of the continent, and is not so suitable for its special purpose, 
as it is generahy deficient in lime. The decoration is usuaHy 
painted in cobalt Mue of good tone, though inferior in softness 
and richness of tint to that of the best Delft pieces ; polychrome 
painting was not so common, and it differs from that of the 
Dutchmen in the greater prevalence of a pale yellow colour and 
the general absence of any good red like that found on the poly- 
chrome wares of Delft, Rouen, &:c. 

German stoneware also recscived a well-merited share of atten- 
tion long before the time of Dwight, and it is often impossible 
to distinguish the grey -and brown aie-jugs, greybeards, &c., 
presumably of Engli^ manufacture in the 17th and early i8th 
centuries, from their German prototypes. Fulham remained an 
important oentre of this maaufacture, and a fine brown stone- 
ware was largefy’ made at Nottingham as early as 1700 ; in each 
case the manikaoture continues in neighbouring districts to 
this day. 

The development of a native Engbsih pottery took ^ace in 
North Stafitodshfre. A growing commun^ of peasant potters, 
who manufactured some strongly deem-ative English wares 
by very simple means, •was estaMished here from tl^ medkile of 
t^ S7th century. Rudely fashioned dishes, jngs, bottle^ doc., 
wove riiaped in ^e ioohl red-burning brick days, and, white the 
pieces were stili toft, simple hot estiva decorative patterns 
were drawn oipon them in dinted white day (slip), trailed on 
Enough a qiiRi or frosa a narxow^spouted vesad. 'Hiis enciesxt 
and World-Wide piXK:ess >(lw it was used by the Ptotemaic 
Egyptian, die Roman jmd the Byzaatkie potters) has f urni s he d 
the peasant qpotters ef (cveiy finnopean epuntry with oharacteiw 
istic wares, bat nowhere was! it used «with gnator skSl than in 
£i^[iaad. The Eng&h sKp-deeoiated wano are often spoken 
of as " Tkpit ware,” because Hiomas Toft, icvhig ih^sehat is now 
Iteudey (BlnBorciihiie) to signed and dated many of his 
pieces (1670, &c.); but similar wares were made at Wiothsm 
m in Oeibyahue, Walds smd elssiihdin. Tho lapute of 

•'llortger ht Mcisseh iwtiSe a rinfiMr 
SiiMinvery IM'Wlfiti poiceto biitshls was aflerDwighFs death. 
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the Stafiorddim district ouist haye spread iiy the time of 
the Kevoluticin, for . soon.^after 1690 John Bhilip Elen^ a 
D utcfamaet of family^ settled there and begw to midte a 
superior pottery to any previously made in the district Eiecs 
is generally dumbed as a great inventor who brought all kinds 
of knowledge into the district^ but the only wares he is known 
to have made were singulady like those of I>wight, .and, quite 
recently, records cd a lawsuit in which Dwight ohacg^ Ekra 
and some other Staffordshire potters with suborning his work- 
men and infringing his patents have been brought to light. It 
is certam that, hrm the time of Elers, the Staffordshire potters 
made great advances in the fabrication of t^ir wares, and during 
the i 8 th century they evolved two distinctively EngUsh kinds of 
pottery, ( 1) the wlute and drab 8alt-^laze,(2) Ecgliah earthenware^ 

Staffordshire iSeff-glasf.— It is uncertain when and how the 
Staffordshire pottexs learnt that a highly siliceous pottery could 
be glazed by throwing common salt into the kiln at the height 
of the firing, lor the practice had originated in the Khinelajid 
more than a century before. Many writers have maintained 
that the practice was introdnoed by Elers, but this is unoertaan. 
Early in the i 8 th centii^ a ffne, white, thin, salt-glazed ware 
was made in Staffordshire, in many quaint and fanciful forms 
hugely influenced Qiinese porcelain — still an object of wonder 
and mystery. Teapots, coffee-pots, tea-caddies, plates, dishes, 
bowls, candlesticks, mugs and bottles were made in great variety, 
and at its best the ware is a dainty and elegant one, so that a 
brisk trade was developed in the district, and, for the first time, 
a dist^tively English pottery was exported to the continent 
and to the American colonies. 

English Earthenware . — The manufacture of tin-enamdled 
pottery scarcely obtained a foothold in Staffordshire, but the 
mvention of the white salt-gkzcd ware paved the way for one 
of the greatest revolutions in the potter’s art that the world 
has ever seen. This was nothing less than the abandonment of 
the ordinary red or buff days with a coating of white slip or of 
tin-enamel, and the substitution of a ware white throughout its 
substance, prepared by mixing selected white-burning clays 
and finely-ground flint (silica).^ The change has generally been 
associated with Wedgwood, most famous of English potters, 
but he really only perfected, along with his contemporaries, the 
Warburtons, Turners and others, the work of half a century’s 
experiment and discoveiy. The ware compared most favour- 
ably, from the point of view of serviceableness, neatness and 
mec^nical finish, with all that had gone before it, and as the tin- 
enamelled wares had almost everywhere in Europe sunk to the 
position of domestic crockery — for the Chinese, German, French 
and English porcelains had displaced it with the wealthy — this 
better-fashioned and more durable English ware gave it its final 
death-blow. English earthenware in its various forms was to be 
met with all over Europe, from London to Moscow, and from 
Cadiz to Stockholm ; and, aided by emigrant English potters, the 
continental nations soon began a similar manufacture foi’ them- 
selves. Everywhere this great change was encoma^d by the 
growing fondness for mechanical perfection, and it is not with- 
out a sigh that a lover of potteiy can witness the gradual dis- 
appearance of the paint^ tin-enamelled wares-^egenerate 
survivals thoi^ were ol Italian majolica, French faaeace 
and Dut<A ^ Delft!*’ — before the unconquerable advance of 
another form df jittery which in its inceptioa was on 
technical father Itbaai arUstic qualitiear especially as neaxV a 
century passed beioit tiie new maitariat was laitfied to artistic 
account. , 

By geu^ eon^ naipe of Jo^ We%wo 6 d 
preHsmmenty with this great^ i^^ 

reason, for ht had xnany ceiiaMn^ who eryiiJIfd 

or even cxMdled^'l^ of pdtteiy, xio odm 

ever 

applkanbns to 1 m jfkeBciae of JeRnidH^ 

the read* ii femted to s^ial woiilEe, as Prof. A. H. Chfcih'Q 
English Barthtnwarsi, aao W.. Bvtiaa%.EmiU$h EsaHmstM** amd 
SUmeware. 
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talents.^ True, he soon abandoned the simple ffttiiffcirdshire 
wares, coloured with mottled glazes or clay-slips, to wMch the 
names of Astbi^ or Whieldon are comipoifiy attached, but the 
varied productions of his factory united the best work of a 
district fruitful in new kinds of pottery, with something espe^ 
to Wedgwood himself. Thus he adopted and improved the 
green and ydlow glazes which had come down from mexiieval 
times ^see tiie cauliflower ware piece, Plate X.), and gave a 
new dm^on to their use in his green-glazed dessert services, 
candlesticks, &c. He caaried on the manufacture of hard- 
fired led-cky teapots, mugs, ooffee-pots, cream -jugs, &c., 
introduced by Elers; and, along with his fellow-potters, he 
invented drab, grey, brown and other colours in similarly hard- 
fired unglazed bodMs. He neither invented nor alone perfected 
the Staff ordshue cream-coloured earthenware, but he made it 
so wen that hk Queen’s ware ” was the best of its class. He 
undoubtedly invent the Jasper ware, in which on grounds of 
unglazed bkic, green, black, dec., white figures and ornamental 
motives, ada;H^ from the antique by Flaxman, Webber and 
other zf^ptors, were applied ; and he even attempted to re- 
produce the painted vases of the Greek decadence in d^ colours 
painted over a hard black body. 

Wedgwood’s “ Jasper ware,” his mart original production 
(see Plate X.), differed both in nature and conmositioxi from all 
the species of pottery that had preceded it. In an attempt to 
obtain the qudhies of the finest porcelain biscuit, Wedgwood 
discovered, after years of experiment, that by mixing together 
a plastic white clay and ” cawk ” or baiytes he could obtain a 
” body ” wliich might be “ thrown ” on the wheel or ” pressed ” 
in moulds, and which, while it fired to a white and sub-trans- 
lucent pottery, was capable of being coloured, by the usual metallic 
oxides, to various shades of blue, green, yellow, lilac and black. 
The ware resembled “ biscuit ” porcelain in that it needed no 
glaze to render it impervious to water, and it thus marked the 
culmination of those dry ” or unglazed wares that had been so 
lordly made in China, Japan and Europe, where the quality 
resides in the fired clay material without any adventitious aid 
from a glaze. The general practice was to make the body of 
the vessel of a coloured material and to ornament this with 
applied figures or ornamental reliefs, in “ white ” of tlie same 
kind, ” pressed ” from intaglio moulds and then applied by wet- 
ting the surface and squeezing— leaving the fire to unite the 
vessel and its applied ornament into one piece. Sometimes the 
ornament was in a coloured clay applied on a white body, and 
we get in the same way black on red, buff on red or black, and 
red or black on buff and drab bodies. The variety of bodies 
produced by Wedgwood and his followers in this way is ex- 
ceedingly great, and is only to be equalled by the diversity of 
their application, for the pieces made include plaques, vases, 
plates, dishes, jardinieres, bulb-pots, teapots, cups and saucers, 
inkstands, scent-bottles, buttons, buckles, and, in a word, every 
kind of thing that coukl be made in clay. Many of the applied 
designs, whether of figures or omamant, were very beautiful in 
a way, being copied or adapted from Greek and Roman gems, 
vases, &c. At their best they are marvellous for the precision and 
dalkacy of their execution, and it is impossible to imagine that 
an3rthin^ better could have been done in this style. So per- 
ipety did they represent the taste of their period t^t attempts 
were made at Sevres, Meissen, Berlin and Buen Retiro to produce 
soaoething of the same kind,in porcelain ; but none of these can 
be compared with the works of Wedgwood, or his great con- 
^wnporary Turner {see Plate X.), in beauty of cobur or perfection 
of worknnmship. 

^ Jt is obvious xiowadays that much of this work was inspired 
niistakea motives; that it was founded on an imperfect 
ww qf andent art ; and that it was marred by its mechanical 
idente ; but ttmnst ^ remembered that it was in perfect harmony 

^ It Is amuphig or anhoyixig to find in European museums the wares 
of Tfirnk*, Adams and one of thef Leeds potteries, all 

lump^ together as ^ Wedgwood/' and yet one can hu'dly wonder 
atii rememberiiig .lionv much has been written of Wedgwood and 
how little of the other English potters of the i8th century. 
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^th the spidt of the timee^ and that while it emphasizes for us 
the pseudo-classic taal^ of the late zSth century^ it marics an 
advance in the techmcal skill of the potter which is simply 
astounding. The co-ordination of labour, which had gone 
further with the Greek and the Italian potter than is genially 
supposed, was now brought to a climax. Mechanical i^liances 
were introduced for the performance of many portions of the 

K tter*# work that had hitherto been indifferently performed 
, : rude and exhausting manual toil ; and while the application 
of mechanism was pushed too far—so that in the first half of the 
19th century we find the most inartistic pottery the world has 
ever seen-r-we must regard this even more as a cyclic movement 
of human fading tlmn as the work of any individual, or group 
of men. The late i8th century marks die period when pottery 
was no longer produced, as Italian majolica, the Henri-Deux 
ware, the Palissy wares, the best faience of Nevers, Rouen, 
Moustiers, Delft or Nuremberg had been, for the noble or the 
wealthy, but when it was largely in demand by the poorer classes, 
anxious in their turn to have a useful ware which should imitate 
the more costly porcelain used by the great. France, Germany, 
Sweden, Russia, and later the United States, all followed in the 
wake of the English potters, and the printing-press was applied 
in all countries to produce elaborate engraved patterns in blue, 
brown, green, &c,, in order to get an effective-looking ware in 
liarmony with the spirit of the times, and at the same time 
cheaper in price than the simple painted patterns of the 
vanquished tin-enamel. 

CoUfictions. — The British and the Victoria and Albert Museums 
naturally contain the most representative collections of English 
pottery. The museums at Liveipool, Bristol, Burslem, Hanley and 
Nottingham, also have ^od collections, while Birmingham, Man- 
chester and Sloke-upon^rent may be mentioned. The Guildhall 
Museum, London, is rich in early wares found or made in J^nclon 
and its vicinity. Continental colUictions of English potter)^ are 
meagre in the extreme and badly described, even in tlic ceramic 
museums at Sevres and Limoges. The collection at Dresden is 
interesting, as it was purchased from the collection made by Enoch 
Wood, a Staffordshire potter. In America, the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, the Metrc^litan Museum of New York, and the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of p'ine Arts at Philadelphia, contain interesting 
examples of wares exported to America in the late i8th and early 
19th centuries. 

Literature. — The earliest compilations, such as Jewitt's Ceramic 
Aft in Great Britain (1878), and Life of Josiah Wedgwood (1865) ; 
Chafiers, Marks and Monograms (1863 ; 9th edition revised, 1900) ; 
Meteyard’s Life of Wedgwood (1865-1866), and Shaw’s History of the 
Staffordshire Potteries (1829 ; reissued I^ndon, 1900), must always 
be of interest as original sources of information ; but the later works, 
such as Church, English Earthenware (1884 ; new edition, 1906) ; 
Josiah Wedgwood (1894, reissue 1903 and 1907) ; Solon, Art of the Old 
English Potter (18S3; 2nd ed., 1885) ; Hobson, Catalogue of English 
Pottery in the British Museum (1903) ; Burton, English Earthenware 
and Stoneware (1904), are the be«t authorities. (W. B.*) 

Chikxss Pottery and Porcelain^ 

In China, as in every other country where pottery-making 
has been practised for centuries, we find a natural progression 
from primitive pottery akin in shape, decoration and manu- 
facture to the pottery of other primitive races the worid over. 
We find too the early use of bricks, tiles, &c., as in Egypt and 
Assyria ; and then the usual succession of domestic utensils, 
funeral \ ases, and vessels for religious ceremonials. There is 
nothing to show that the potter’s wheel made its appearance in 
Chinn earlier than elsewhere, and the Chinese potters have used 
the simple methods of carving and pressing ’’ from moulds 
which preceded the use of the potter’s wheel, even more than 
other nations. In books of the Chow dynasty (11Z3-249 b.c.) 
the dillerence between the processes of ** throwing and of 
“ pressing ” from moulds is clearly described,* and it is instructive 
to note that many early as well as late forms of Chinese pottery 
are w orks m bronze. In the same way 

there if we can refer the introduction 

of glaz^ pottery. Siniest specimens of glazed ware known 
are referred by the Chinese , to the times of the Han dynasty 

^ See examples in colour. Plates VII. and VIII. 

* S. W. Bushell, Art (Victoria and Albert Museum Haad^ 

hooks, ii. 5-6). * 


(206 B.C.-AJD. 220), a date much later than that of the earliest 
glazed wares of Egypt and Assyria. Rememberi^ the inters 
course between China and the West, at times historic^y remote, 
it is not impossible that the idea of coatmg a vessel of clay with 
a glaze was carried into China from Chaida^ or Assyria. In any 
case the Chinese developed the potter’s art on their own lines, 
for we have ample evidence that fiiom very early times they 
fired their pottery to a much higher temperature than was 
common in the west of Asia, and so discovered types of glaze 
and of pottery that remained for centuries a mystery elsewhere. 
The gkused wares of the Han dynasty already mentioned are 
quite unlike any contemporary pottery produced in Syria, 
Egypt or Europe, for the body of the ware is so hard that it can 
scarcely be scratched by a knife, and the dark-^eenish glaze 
has become iridescent by age as though it contained oxide of 
lead. The easily-fired friable wares of Assyria, Egypt and Greece 
seem to have had no attraction for the Chinese, and the glazes 
on their hard-fired wares were naturally different from those 
already described. The Chinese appear to have been the first 
potters in the world to discover that at a sufficiently high tempera- 
ture pottery can be glazed with powdered felspathic rock mixed 
with lime. At first these glazes were used on any ordinary 
refractory clay which might bum red, drab or buff ; but in this 
technique lay the germ of Chinese porcelain, the most advanced 
form of pottery the world has yet seen. It is necessary to con- 
sider the pottery that preceded porcelain, for not only was it 
the matrix out of which porcelain grew, but in certain districts 
of China, where the necessary materials for porcelain are not 
found, similar wares have been manufactured without inter- 
mission to the present time. Naturally, in progress of time, the 
technique of this potteiy has been greatly improved, both by 
developments in the preparation and mixture of the clays, the 
shaping and modelling of the wares, the introduction of coloured 
enamels or glazes, and the like. Dr Bushell, who is our great 
authority on the Chinese arts and handicrafts, rightly seizes on 
two outstanding types of Chinese pottery other than porcelain 
which have exercised considerable influence on the doings of 
European potters. 

1. Yi-Hsine-Yao.^ — This is the pottery, generally of unglazed 
fawn, reel or brown stoneware, made at Yi-hsing-hsien in the pro- 
vince of Kiang-su. Articles of every kind are made in these fine- 
coloured clays, but the general forms are dainty and skilfully finished 

g ieces, such as small teapots, cups, saucers, dishes, trays, water- 
ottles and wine cups. Tnis ware was largely manufactured under 
the Ming dynasty (a.d. i 368-1643) and later.* It was imported 
into Europe by the Portuguese, who applied to it the name boccaro, 
formerly given only to a scented terra-cotta brought from Mexico 
and Peru.® This pottery and Chinese porcelain were wide asunder 
as the poles in nature as well as origin, but the potters of northern 
Europe regarded evexy kind of pottery coming from the far East 
as a species of porcelain, and the manufacture of red teapots, mugs, 
bowls, cups, &c., in imitation of the Yi-Hsing-Yao was widespread 
during the late i7th and early i8th centuries under the name of red 
porcelain. Dwight, Elers and B6ttger are notable names in this 
connexion. 

2. Kuang-Yao. — The name given by the Chinese to the pottery 
made in the province of Kwang-tung. There are several centres of 
manufacture in this extensive province, but for the purposes of this 
article it is sufficient to state that the best-known of these wares are 
dense, hard-fired and glazed stonewares, which are always dark- 
coloured grey, red, brown or blackish. They are usually glazed with 
thick, vanegated or c^alescent glazes, pey, blue, green, yellow or 
red, but flecked, veined and streaked with other tints. The wares 
are so like the productions of the Sung dynasty (a. d. 960-1279) 
that modem .pieces are often confounded with the more precious 
productions ot that epoch. One of the first lessons to be learnt by 
the student of Chinese pottery is that, with great reverence for their 
own antiquities, the Chinese of every period have endeavoured to 
reproduce the famous wares of their ancestors, and often with such 
skill as to deceive the most expert. Even when the manufacture 
of pofcelain was at its highest in King-tA-ch6n, the potters in other 
parts of China carried on the production of glazed or unglazed 
potterv in coloured days, and, further, the directors of the imperial 
factory from time to time strove to reproduce the most Althaic wares 
that could be found in the Empire. 

• Yio is the Chinese term ec^uivalent Of the EflgMsh ** pottery” 
or '*• ’ware.” 

* Sis BrteWey^ Jafmn and China, ix, 353^65; 

* Solon, The Npofz Buccaros (Stoke-upon-Trent, 1896). 
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this word we distiiigttUi faroftd^ all those 
pieces of potteiy in whidi the body of die ware is vitrified and 
translucent; and also, broadly speaking, in whidi the material 
is white throughout^ unless minute quantities of metallic oxides 
have be«i definitely added to colour it. It is impossible to 
draw any hard and fast line between porcelain and stoneware, 
for both may be thoroughly vitrified and translucent in thin 
pieces— -but generally the stonewares arc drab, red or brown in 
the colour of the fired clay, and they seldom ei^ibit the precious 
quality of translucence. If the body of a piece of pottery is not 
even vitrified, however hard it may be, it is terra-cotta or earthen- 
ware. The Chinese, accustomed from a very early period to 
fire their pottery to a high temperature, product vitrified 
Stonewares before any other nation. Moreover, they glazed 
these stonewares with fusible mineral substances, and from that 
stage the natural refinements of methods must necessarily have 
pn^uced porcelain. In regions where beds of primary clay 
were found, the body of the ware would bum whiter than 
elsewhere, and a mixture of limestone or marble with the fels- 
pathic rock would give a glaze of greater purity and brilliance 
and one that was more readily fusible and would spread better 
over the whole piece. How many centuries were needed before 
a ware white enough and translucent enough to be now classed 
as porcelain was produced we cannot know ; but the process 
was certainly one of gradual evolution. Some Chinese writers 
in their zeal for ancient things have ascribed to remote periods 
the production of wares of this class. Where authentic speci- 
mens are not to be found it is necessary to proceed with caution, 
and literary evidence alone cannot be deemed sufficient to settle 
such a difficult point. The balance of opinion at the present 
time is that something worthy of the name of porcelain was 
made during the Tang dynasty (a.d. 618-907), but we have no 
pieces earlier than the Sung dynasty (a.d. 960-1259), and the 
majority of these are perhaps more fitly described as stoneware 
than as porcelain. 

Under the Sung dynasty China enjoyed great material pro- 
sperity, and all the arts were cultivate assiduously. Pottery 
of distinguished merit was made in many districts, and much 
of it has been classified as porcelain because the body is whitish 
and vitrified, though it is much inferior in finish and in trans- 
lucence to the p^ect white porcelain of later times. It is 
necessary to realize, too, that we have no record of any pottery 
with painted decoration until perhaps the very end of the 13th 
century ; sudi ornament as was used consists entirely of designs 
incised or modelled in the clay. But the principal decoration 
is to be found in the varied coloured glazes with which the wares, 
whether stoneware or porcelain, were covered. The glaze is 
never clear and white as at later times ; it is generally uneven, 
imperfectly fused and presents all the marks of an imperfect 
technique. The nearest approach to white is found in an opal- 
escent grey which shades off to greenish and bluish tints. The 
glazes of this period which are most highly valued are the ctiadons, 
a family of cool bluish or yellowish greens of indescribable depth 
and softness. Besides the ciladons which are the most uniform 
in tints of the Sung glazes, we get many shades of palish lavender, 
brownish yellow and brownish black, but these are ail subtly or 
boldly mottled, splashed, clouded or veined with strange tones 
of red, bkie, purple, opalescent grey and black. The most famous 
of these now veiy rare Sung wares were the stonewares of Ghun- 
chow, Temarkable for their rich and varied the blade 

variegated glided wares of Fu-kkn farovince, hare’s fur 
cups ” and 'partridge cups ” of coUectots^ and the four pritidpal 
wares that may be poroelam^ viz.-^tlie Jt^Yao, made at 
Ju-chow in Honan ; the KumhYao official ” or ** im- 

perial made fitist at Pien-chow and afterwards at Kang-chow ; 
liie fCthYaa, made at Lhi^fien* and the Ting-yoO/tnade at 
TbngMshow m Oiih-H. 

This was the period when Chinese became known 

beyond its native country, fisr the first mention of porcelain 
outslde€htiiia appeaisinihe a^lfifiiotnmedan traveller, 

Sabimiui, irim in the century and im>te ; 

^ Ci^ a vefy fine day 
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vases which are as transparent as glass ; water Is Seen through 
them”;^ and its first appearance in the west is always given 
as A.i>. 1171 (or n88), when Saladin sent a present of forty 
pieces to the sultan of Damascus. From this time onwards an 
export trade was developed, particularly in the cHadon wares of 
Lung-chfian, a city in the south-west of the province of Cheh- 
kiang. This famous ware, the “ green porcelain ” of the Chinese, 
probably made as an imitation of jade, exists mostly in the form 
of thick heavy dishes, bowls and jars, bearing incised or fluted 
patterns, and coated with a remarkable thick green glaze of 
indescribable softness of tone. Though the body of the ware is 
white when it is broken through, any parts not covered by the 
glaze have a reddish-brown colour due to the unrefined paste, 
and when the ware was reproduced in later times this reddish- 
brown tint had to be imitated artificially. The ware was highly 
prized both in China and Japan, in the islands of the East Indies, 
and in all Mahommedan countries. In Persia it was largely 
used, and specimens of it have been r^overed during the last 
century from the east coast of Africa and as far west as Morocco. 
“ Archbishop Warham’s cup at New College, Oxford, which 
is the first specimen of Chinese porcelain to reach England that 
we can now produce, is a ciladan bowl with a silver-gilt mount 
of the time of Henry VIII.’** 

The Sung dynasty was overthrown by the Tatars under Kublai 
Khan (grandson of Jenghiz Khan), and the power remained in 
Tatar hands until 1368, when the great native dynasty of the 
Mings was established. During this period (Yuan dynasty), 
roughly a century, one can say little of ceramic progress, for 
wares of the period are singularly like those of Sung times. But 
two important changes took place which had a marked influence 
on the subsequent development of Chinese porcelain — (t) the 
concentration of the industry at King-te-chen, which was con- 
summated in the early years of the Ming dynasty ; (2) the 
introduction of painted decoration under a white transparent 
glaze, the idea of which (and perhaps the necessary cobalt 
mineral) was brought from Persia. 

King-tS-ch6n was already a pottery centre when its factories 
were rebuilt in 1369 by Hung-Wu, the founder of the Ming 
dynasty, who made it the imperial factory, so that the best 
porcelain workers were attracted thither, and in the other old 
centres the industry was abandoned or some earlier manufacture 
was continued, as in the southern province of Kiang-su. In the 
province of Fu-kien a distinct kind of porcelain manufacture has 
also continued. We have already mentioned the black glazed 
cups, “ hare’s fur,” &c., made in this province in Sung times, 
and, while King-te-ch6n was to be the scene of the develop- 
ments of the coloured and painted porcelains, Te-hwa in Fu-kien 
perfected the manufacture of the famous and beautiful white 
porcelain in bowls, dishes, cups and statuettes, best known 
under its French title of hlanc de Chine. 

The earliest painted Chinese porcelains, which are referred to 
the beginnit^ of the Min^ period, though some of them may be 
older, speak strongly of ideas imported from the west of Asia. 
The pieces are massive both in form and substance, and the orna- 
ment, consisting of figures mounted or on foot, animals, bands 
of diaper or foliage, or pendant necklaces, is strongly silhouetted 
by a raised outline recalling the decorative methods of the 
Assyrian brickwork. The technical methods also recall the 
me^ds of western Asia, for the waie was fired before it was 
glazed, and then ydlow, turquoise, green or purple glazes, 
shniiar in natute to the glazes of Egypt, Syria and Persia, and 
quite unlike the Oiinese Sung glazes, were filled into the outlined 
spaces and melted at a lower temperature. The Grandidicr 

^ M. Reiaand, Hslaiion des vofoges faits par Us A robes ei let Pirsant 
dans Vlfide at dla Ckins dans U IX^ siicU (Paris, 1845). 

* The auggestion has been made that the ciladon wares found in 
Western countries were made by Moslem potters and not by the 
Chinese, btxt this theory is not generally accepted. M this point 
coosidt Karabaodk, Tass muslimischen Keramtk in OstarrsicnitsHs 
MmtMdnift fAr dsn Orisnt, vol x., 1884 ; A. B. Meyer/ ” Dber dk 
Herkunft gewiaser Seladon^Porzellane " under '' uber die Marta* 
buus/* vbl. xi., 1883; Hirth, Ancient Porcelain (rS88), and 
mdhdA, Ofimtdl Ceramic Art {iSgg). 
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collection in the Louvre^ the Franks collection at the British 
JM[useum, the Victoria and Albert Museum, as well as aU tiie 
great private collections of Chinese porcelain, contain samples 
of this primitive and archaic-looking ware. 

The great stream of porcelain decoration was, however, to 
take an entirely different direction. The Persisui pottery with 
its brilliant painted decorations in blue, green and pui^ on 
a pure white ground, exercised its natur^ fascination over men 
as keen in colour-sense as the Chinese potters. With the con- 
centration of the industry at King-te-(^6n, and the rapid im- 
provement in technical skill and ^owledge that followed, the 
production of a fine porcelain with a transparent white glaze 
was perfected. Of all the colours used by the Persian pot-painter 
the only one that would endure the fierce fire of the Chinese 
porcelain was the blue obtained by using the ores of cobalt, and 
with this colour, and a wonderful blood-red obtained from 
copper, the foundation of Chinese painted porcelain was laid. 
It would be idle to try and fix any specific date for this important 
development, which took more than a generation to perfect, 
but it is reasonably accurate to say that the blue and white 
painted porcelains were unknown in the 13th century and were 
fully developed at the beginning of the 15th century. Chinese 
collectors prize most highly the blue and white of the reign of 
Suen-t8 fA.D. 1426-1435), of Chfing-hwa (1465-1487), and next 
of Yung-lo (1403-1424). It is interesting to note that the colour 
used during these reigns is spoken of as Mahommedan ’’ blue, 
so that it was evidently brought from some country to the west. 
This 15th-century blue and white porcelain is admittedly the 
finest of its class, and though the CUnese never abandon an old 
method and have continued to make blue and white porcelain, 
often of very good quality, the later wares, fine as they may be, 
rarely equal these. 

The under-glaze red, an invention of the Chinese, has already 
been mentioned, and this most difficult of all ceramic colours 
was largely used during the same period. At first it appeam as 
a general ground colour for the outside of bowls and cups, then 
vesseb were made in special forms (persimmon fruit, &c.) to 
display its qualities, finely it was used cither alone or in con- 
junction with blue in painted designs under a white glaze of 
exceptional quality. A Chinese connoisseur of the 15th century 
describes one of his pieces as being decorated with three red 
fishes on a white ground, pure as driven snow ; the fish boldly 
outlined and red as fresh blood, all with colour so brilliant as 
to dazzle the eye.’* 

Other characteristic wares which made their appearance in 
Ming times are the marvellous eggshell ” porcelains, called 
by the Chinese “ body less from their extreme thinness. As 
early as the reign of Yung-lo (1403-1424) these delicate wares 
were in high repute, and ^eir manufacture has been continued 
ever since with varying skill and success. In spite of their 
extreme thinness the specimens have designs of dragons in the 
midst of clouds and waves, inscriptions, &c., engraved in the 
paste before firing. In the fine white specimens the design is 
$0 delicate that it is barely visible until the vessel is filled with 
liquid or held to the light. Others were covered with a coloured 
gl^e which serves to accentuate the design, and the most prized 
of these are the yellow pieces made during the reign of Hung-Chi 
(1488-1505) and Cheng-te (150^1521). 

Another wonderful variety of Chinese porcelains which made 
its appearance at this period is the well-known perforated ware, 
commonly spoken of, from the shape of the perforations, as 
grain of rice ” porcelain, though the Chinese have exhibited 
consummate skill in the manufacture of perforated pieces of all 
kinds. Sometimes the perforations are left clear, but in the 
rice-grain pattern the incisions are generally filled up with the 
melted glaze so that th^ become like so many windows in the 
walls of the j)iece. We have already seen that the Persian 

S etters used a i^Tar method of decoration in the i6th century, 
ut we are unable to say at j^esent whether the device originate 
in China or in Persia. Its use in both countries is only anadditional 
Hoof of the intercourse between eastern and western Asia. 

It is only toward the end of the i6th century that we find 


the first etamf^s of porcelain decorated with colours iired 
over the glaze. It seems probable that the practice grew out of 
the use of enamels on metal> which had spread from Byzantium 
to China, and which the Oiinese developed with remailtable 
skill. It is important to remember that the very nature of the 
glaze of Chinese porcelain, necessitating such a high temperature 
to melt it, severely restricted the under^laze palette to cobalt- 
blue and the glorious but uncertain copper-red. To obtain the 
rich polychromatic schemes of the potters of the West some 
other means must be found, and so the device was adopted of 
taking a finished piece of blue and white and decorating it 
further by very fusible colours painted over the fired glaze and 
then attached to it by refiring at a lower temperature equal 
only to that used by the enameller on metals. At first the 
on-glaze or enamel colours were applied as thin washes, as in the 
Ming (San ts'ai) three-colour decoration of green, purjifie and 
yellow. Then we get the Ming (Wan-li Wu is' at) five-colour 
scheme, in which the same three colours are combined with an 
over-glaze red and all are painted over a skeleton pattern in 
under-glaze blue. This development, as its name implies, only 
took place in the reign of Wan-li (1573-1620). 

At this time King-te-chen must have produced a very large 
quantity of porcelain. The requirements of the court were 
enormous, for in 1583 one of the supervising censors, remon- 
strating with the emperor, declared that one year’s demands 
comprised over 96,000 pieces ; and Dr Bushell writes : The 
colossal production of the reign of Wan-li is shown by the abund- 
ance of porcelain of this time to be found in Pekin at the present 
day, where a garden of any pretensions must have a large col- 
lection of bowls or cisterns for goldfish, and street-hawkers may 
be seen with sweetmeats upheld by dishes a yard in diameter, 
or ladling syrup out of large bowls, and there is hardly a butcher’s 
shop without a cracked Wan-li jar standing on the counter to 
hold scraps of meat.” 

Such profuse orders may be accountable for the fact that the 
wares of this reign are inferior both in material and workmanship 
to the wares of the preceding and also of later p>eriods, but the 
influence of the growing export trade doubtless told in the same 
direction. For several centuries the native Chinese porcelain 
had been exported to all the neighbouring countries, and through 
Persia and Cairo to the West. No long time elapsed before 
the Chinese adopted forms, colours and decorations for these 
export wares, not in accordance with Chinese usage, but pre- 
sumably more suited to the tastes of the foreigner. Hence the 
Persian and Syrian style of the painted blue decoration of the 
15th and 1 6th century wares found in other Asiatic countries. 
Now, for the first time, there came a direct European demand, 
and cargoes of ware were brought to Europe by the Portuguese 
and afterwards by the Dutch, which were increasingly decorated 
in fashions foreign to Chinese taste. The production of these 
export wares slowly modified the taste of the Chinese themselves 
and paved the way for the new styles of the late 17 th and early 
i8th centuries. 

The political troubles which marked the downfall of the Ming 
dynasty definitely separated the first great period of Chinese 
porcelain from its second and culnxinating period. The works 
at King-t8-ch6n were destroyed more than once in the 17 th 
century, but in spite of these difficulties the potters must have 
remained, for the reigns of K’ang-hi (1662-1722), Yung-ch6ng 
(i7aa-i735)> and K’ien-lung (1736-1795) covered a century 
and a half, within which the high-water mark of artistic pro- 
duction was reached and passed. It is only possible here to 
sketch in broadest outline ^ course of this Renaissance, which 
has formed tiie subject of many learned works. 

It is characteristic of the Chinese mind that during this period, 
when a spirit of eager experiment was abroad, the productions 
of their ancient kilns should receive no less attentipn than the 
new methods of deception in on«glaze coloiirs, while at the 
same time many of the discoveries of the later Ming da>?s were 
carried on tp pfsrfection. The first ramarkaUe pr^uctioxis of 
the iarign of K’apgrbi, the famous green and hiood^ ^afff^ 
glares, were made m the atteiiq>t to produce glazes like those 
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of old tunes. With the more carefully piepared body and glaze 
the restdts are strikii^ly difierent and^ as mt thinks superior^ 
for it is difficult to believe that any ^example of the ** sacrifioial ’’ 
red of the reign of Suen*te can have been as glorious as tbe^ red 
Lang-YaOf the crown of all that group of glajses known from 
their general colour as rang de bmuf (see example^ Plate VIL). 
In the same wa^ the traditional blue and white of the Ming 
period was contmued with the greatest skill, and, if the blue 
pigment be not so pure as that of ^e 15th century, the decorative 
efEect of the blue and white of the reign of K’ang-hi (see example, 
Plate VIIL) has never been equalled in £ur(^. The subjects of 
the blue and white pieces of this period are very varied, induding 
religious, ceremonial, battle and hunting subjects, homely 
scenes such as ladies and children amusing themselves in gardens, 
or animals, birds, dragons and other fabulous monsters dis- 
porting themselves in clouds or waves. The so-called ** hawthorn 
ginger jars ” form a dass by themselves in the opinion of modem 
collectors (see the plum-blossom jar, Plate VIIL), a specimen 
being sold at the Louis Huth sale (1906) for 3^5900. The fertility 
of the painters was remarkable, and a collection of the blue and 
white of this reign offers a fine feast of ceramic colour from the 
harmonious relation between the tones of the white and the blue, 
especially when it is seen en masse, as in the famous Dresden 
collection.^ 

The practice of painting the ground of a piece in blue so that 
the pattern was reserved in white (even artfully heightened 
by the use of slip) dates from Ming times, but the grounds of 
powder-blue appear to have originated at this time. The cobalt- 
pigment was not applied by a brush, but was blown on through 
a tube, one end of which was covered with fine muslin, in a ram 
of minute drops. This ground was either carried over the whole 
piece so as to give the effect of a vibrating blue glaze — in which 
case it was generally covered with conventional designs pencilled 
in ground-up gold-leaf over the glaze — or panels were reserved 
in white on which floral designs were afterwards painted in 
on-glaze colours. 

In the same way the decoration in underglaze red was revived 
or re-introduced, and probably the finest pieces of this ware, as 
of so many others in our great European collections, date only 
from the beginning of the 18th century. Eggshell wares and 
pierced or reticulated pieces were made to great perfection, and 
the coloured glazes in light green, turquoise, purple and black 
(see Plate VII.) reached their height. The early glazes of this 
type appeared in Sung times(see above), but on the finely prepared 
K'ang-hi wares much more striking and brilliant coiour effects 
were obtained. As in old times, for the production of some of 
these glazes a departure was made from the general Chinese 
methods. The vessels were first fired to the ** biscuit’’ state, 
and then soft alkaline glazes coloured with copper or manganese 
were fired over them at a much lower temperature so ac to ^ve 
the “ peacock- blue,” ” king&her-green ” and “ auberjpne- 
purple ” glazes. Many varieties of single-coloured glazes were 
made by covering a white glazed piece with on-glaze colour, and 
in this way new shades of coloured glaze, such as the coral-reds 
(Plate VIL), were obtained. The various brovm or bronze-coloured 
grounds, so well known in the so-called ** Batavian ” porcelain, 
were obtained by coatii^ the piece with a slip of some ochreous 
clay under the usual white glaze. Even thm methods do not 
ex^ist the fertile resources of the potters of this period, for they 
carried, on concurrently the style of decoration in overglaze 
cokni^ fftst in the schemes cbsuacterized by riie predominance 
of A vivid |B;r^ enBmdtjJannlieverie ; see Plato VIIL), and finally, 
in ^ century, ia the schemes in which rose, pink and 
puiple colours pnKl6rnbato;j^^ see Plate VIII.). It 

IS {Rot^le that thcto lattor colinito^^ w owe their tint to gold, 

were in^oduced into but the Chinese em- 
ployed them tirey laigdy ousted 

dl the earlier types of ooiottr decoratbn. 

During: th^ reign; of 

* ifr te 6f:ihtdtot to itolJe tltot Ihis 
prodnqt .id too eai^y nearest 

approtoh in quality to the blue and white the. Chinese^ 


styles seem to have been finally struggling for mastery. Yung- 
Cheng was an ardent collector of ancient Chinese ppioelains, 
aed ne sent to King-to-ch^ specimens of the most ancient 
wares, whetl^ of pottery or porcelain, to be reproduced, while 
at the same time he and his court patronized the wares in foreign 
styles and colours (Japanese and European). 

The struggle continued practically to the end of the 18th 
century, but in spite of certain brilliant inventions, such as the 
“ iron-rust ” and ” tea-dust ” glazes of the reign of K’ien-lung 
in harmony with old Chinese effects, what we must regard as 
the inferior decorative style triumphed, and we see toe gradual 
disappe^ance of the ancient methods in favour of (1) wares of 
a beautiful white body decorated only with on-glaze colours, 
principally those of the famtlle rose, and (2) a very large produc- 
tion of inferior wares, made in European shapes and decorated 
with on-glaze painting and gilding to suit toe European taste 
of the 1 8th century. 

armorial ” china, so much of which was once foolishly 
fwribed to Lowestoft, has little to commend it. llie material 
is seldom of the best quality, and the Chinese rendering of 
European arms and crests, or stiff copies of European engravings 
surrounded by quasi-oriental borders of diaper, &c,, does nothing 
to recommend it. A great deal of this ware, though manu- 
factured at King-to-chen, was decorated at Canton, and the 
school of pottery decorators founded there by reason of this 
export trade also produced a certain number of pieces in pure 
Chinese taste, especially some of the ruby-backed plates and 
dishes and the small cups and saucers decorated with deftly- 
painted designs of cocks, peonies, 8 ic, 

It must be pointed out that the great change implied in the 
replacement of patterns painted in blue under the glaze by 
those painted in colours over toe glaze profoundly influenced 
toe style of painting. In the earlier wares the treatment is 
bold and vigorous as becomes tnie pottery colour, and the 
softening of the colour by toe melting glaze adds to the artistic 
charm of the result. Painting on a fired glaze is like painting 
on glass — fine lines, delicate drawing, and skilful stippling or 
cross-hatching are just as natural in this method as tliey are 
impossible or uncertain in the other. Naturalism of rendering 
takes toe place of conventional decorative treatment, and elabo- 
rate minuteness of finish supplants toe broad freedom of direct 
brushwork. During toe iSth century the same leaven was at 
work on the porcelains of China and of Europe, the East in- 
fluenced the West, and the West in its turn bore down the East. 
If Chinese porcelain remained superior to its European counter- 
feits, it was because the Chinaman was still the lietter potter 
and had a longer tradition of decorative art behind him. 

There is little to be said of Chinese porcelain during the 19th 
century. The European demand was practically killed by the 
growth of porcelain works at home, and the imperial patronage, 
so great a factor in the production of artistic wares, was fitful 
and uncertain. Tao-Kwang (1821-1850) gave some attention 
to porcelain, and toe pieces made for him and marked **Shen- 
te-t*ang ” are valued by collectors. The so-called Peking bowls 
of his reign {[made of course at King-t8-ch8n) are also of repute. 
But the political difficulties of China left little leisure for the 
cultivation of the arts ; the successive wars with France and 
England served only to scatter the splendid wares of the past 
(see the Musto Chinoise at FontaineUeai^> and during the reign 
<rf the next emperor Hien-f8i^ (i8si--i8oi) the T’aipings over- 
ran. the province of Kiangnsi and destroyed King-te-ch£n and 
its factories. Since then toe town has been rebuilt and is once 
a^ain {^odneing Chinese poroelaiiL Tempted doubtless by the 
high pnoes now paid in Europe and America for examples of the 
Chmese jporcek^. of toe modem copies of ^ 

single-cpiotjuiedi soMig /teM and other glazes are being 

made, wyiatoeh^hly prized “ hawthorn ” jaesand black-^ound 
vasesairni^O^viag the siune unde^ 

MdUruiU M of Chinese^prcelain.-^FoT many 

eentorito arier ito first apptorance ChlnsoMtocelaln differed from 
every other known species of pofttety bmn its material and its 
panetoctore. While the pottery of all ol||n|;witries was generally 
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made of coioorad oltye mboed «nl7 witii sand or broken ** shards " 
and fired at a eimsparatively )ow temperature, Chinese porcelain 
was compounded from the purest white clays, sand and fusible 
rock ; it was g^aikKl witii funole rock, and it was so hard fired that 
the entire liiais became vitrified and translucent. The g:erm of the 
manufacture lay in title discovenr of large masses of primary clay 
(kaolin) mixed with finely-ground felspathic rock (petuntse), both m 
which were carefully washed, levigated and purified. The body of 
Chinese porcelain varied from time to time within wide limits, but. 
broadly speaking, it always consists of purified kaolin, petuntse and 

S oartfs (sand), mixed in various proportions, sometimes with addi- 
ional ingredients, according to the quality of ware desired. For the 
glare the purest and cleanest portions of the felspathic rock (petuntse) 
were sheeted and mixed with lime — all being ground to fine powder. 
The lime causes the glaze to melt at a lower temperature than would 
be necessa^ for petuntse alone. The lime also gives the Chinese 
glazes their luscious softness of aspect and the faint greenish or 
bluish tone, while it enabled them to receive the later decorations in 
piled-up enamels, impossible on the harder European porcelain 
glazes of the 18th century. The finely-prepared glaze was applied 
to the clay vessels, before they had been fired, either by dipping, 
by painting, or by insuiHation ; and then glaze and body were 
fired together at a very high temperature. For certain glazes — 
turqiioise, pnride, <S:c. — which were not of the felspathic t^e, the 
vessels were first fired to the “ biscuit state, and the glazes were 
then applied and fired at a much lower temperature — the usual 
practice of the potters of other countries. When painted wares in 
blue and red were first introduced, the necessary pigments were 
painted on the pieces before firing, the glaze was applied over tliem, 
and then all was finished at one and the same firing. Witli the later 
enamel colours the piece was first fired as above described, and the 
fusible colours were then painted on the glaze, which was of course 
like glass. A second firing at a lower temperature fused these on- 
glaze colours to the ware. For information on Chinese materials 
and methods the reader is referred to the letters of P^e d*Entrecolles 
in the collection of Jesuit letters known as idifianUs et curieuses. 

The English reader will find reliable translations of the essential parts 
in Bushell’s Oriental Ceramic Art, Dillon’s Porcelain^ and Burton's 
History of Porcelain. Later information will be found in Brongniart's 
Traits des arts c Sr antique s^ especially in the 3rd edition, 1877 ; and 
in an article by G. Vogt, Pulletin de la SocUiS d* encouragement pour 
Vindustfie nationale^ April 1900, pp. 530-612. 

Collections. — The Franks collation in the British Museum ; the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, where the famous collection of Mr 
George Salting has for years been displayed, together with the collec- 
tions belonging to the museum. Paris, the Grandidier collection at 
the Louvre ; the collection at the Mus6e Guimet ; the Sevres 
Museum. Fontainebleau, the Mus6e Chlnoisc. Dresden, the Porce- 
lain Collection — the oldest in Europe. Boston, the Museum of 
Fine Arts. New York, the Metropolitan Museum containing the 
Garland and other collections. Washington, the Hippisley collec- 
tion ; as well as magnificent private collections, at the head of which 
is that of the late W. T. Walters of Baltimore. 


Literature. — The older European works on Chinese porcelain 
have been superseded by the later ix>okK. I'he following list contains 
the best recent books:— S. W. Bushell, Oriental Ceramic Art (New 
York, 1897 ; text separately 1899) ; Chinese Porcelain before the 
present Dynasty (Pekin. 1886) ; Chinese Arty vol. ii. ; Victoria and 
Albert Museum Handbooks (1906) ; Brongniart, TraiU des arts 
ctramiques (3rd edition, with valuable supplements by Salvdtat, 
1877) ; Dillon, Porcelain (1900) ; Sir A. w. Franks, Catalogue of 
Oriental Pottery and Porcelain (1878) ; Grandidier, La CSramique 
chinoise (1894) ; Griggs, Examples of Armorial China (1887) ; 
Hippisley, Ceramic Arts in China (Smithsonian Institute, Washing- 
ton, 1890) ; Hirth, Ancient Chinese Porcelain (L.eipzig, 1888) ; 
Julion, Histoire et fabrication de la porcelaine chinoise (Pans, 1856) ; 
Meyer, Lung’-chuan Yao, oder alter Seladon Poreellan (Berlin, 1889) ; 
Monkhouse, History of Chinese Porcelain (1901) ; O. du Sartel, La 
Porcelaine de Chine (Paris, 1881) ; Burton, Porcelain (1906) ; Bushell 
and Lallan, The Garland Collection in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Now York (1907). (W. 3 .*) 

European Porcelain to the end of the i8th Century 


Europe can claim no share in the discovery of porcelain^ the 
white trmnshicent pottery par excdlma, for when the first 
specimens of Chinese porcelain were brought to Europe^ perhaps 
as early as the 11th or xath ceiitury, they excited ^e greatest 
wonder and admiration. Cairo was at this time the great mart 
for the exchange of the products of East and West^ and from this 
centre pNorcelidns were sent into Europe. Nash* i Khosmu^ 
the Persian traveller/ who visited Old Oiiro in a.d. io3q--xo40^ 
was evidently acquamted with Chinese poredaini and he abo 
speaks of a translucent wate made at Fostat (Old Cairo^ which 
may well have been jthe progenitor of the glassy porcelains of 
Persia! as well as of Ipte maoe.in Italy during the xsth and x6th 
centuries. In a.d. |w||ethe fimous Saladin sent from Ouro a 


present of forty pieces of Chinese porodain to tho sultan of 
Babylon ; and from that time onwards we have freqiMiit records 
of piaees of exotic pottery finding their way into the treasuries 
of European princes. With the renewed attention paid to the 
potterb art in Europe after the Z4th century^ it was but naticral 
that efforts should be made to imitate a material so mysterious 
and beautiful. But knowledge of Chinese materials and methods 
was nil, and for a further two centuries all that Europe manu- 
factured in the shape of translucent pottery was the artificial 
porcelain made with glass^ which can only be looked upon as a 
substitute for true porcelain. In Italy during the i6th century, 
and in France during the century from 1670 to 1770 roughly, 
this artificial porcelain was made and developed. At Meissen in 
Saxony the famous Bdttger made a true porcelain from materials 
analogous to the Chinese about x 710-1 7 12, and this manufacture 
was pursued in Ciermany, Austria and elsewhere in Europe 
(even in France, the home of the artificial glassy porcelain, after 
1770), so that by the end of the x8th century, when Chinese 
porcelain had reached and passed its zenith, the manufacture of a 
similar material was well established in Europe, and the glassy 
porcelains had been generally abandoned. The only country 
which offered any departure from this general rule was England. 
The earliest English porcelains were derived from the French, 
and, like them, owed their translucence to the use of glass. Efforts 
were made at Plymouth and at Bristol (1758-1781) to introduce 
the manufacture of porcelain, like the Chinese and its German 
counterparts, but these failed and the English potters finally 
invented a third kind of porcelain, in which calcined ox-bones 
were added to the clay and ground rock to give a white trans- 
lucent porcelain capable of receiving any form of decoration. 
This distinctively English porcelain, perfected about 1800, is not 
only the principal kind made in England in our own times, but 
its manuketure has been adopted, to some extent in France, 
Germany and Sweden, as well as in the United States. 

It is impossible to describe these various efforts of European 
potters without a certain amount of overlapping, for during the 
18th century all the three kinds of European porcelain were 
struggling for supremacy. It is advisable, therefore, to keep 
clearly in mind which kind of porcelain is in question, for many 
problems of manufacture and decoration are absolutely deter- 
mined by the nature of the materials. 

If we could trust to documentary evidence alone, the earliest 
European porcelains were made at Venice in 1470, and again 
in 1519 ; while we also read of its manufacture at Ferrara in 
1561.^ Unfortunately, documentary evidence alone is not 
conclusive, and the first European porcelain, known from actual 
specimens as well as by documentary evidence, was that made 
at Florence in the laboratory of Francesco de Medici, between 
1575 and 1 585. Specimens of this rare porcelain are to be found 
only in great museums and private collections, where they rank 
among our chief ceramic treasures. They show clearly that the 
Florentine potters never fully mastered their difficult materwd, 
for the ware is always imperfect and compares indifferently in 
whiteness and translucence with fine porcelain, while the glaze 
is neither smoothly melted nor free from defects. Obviously 
the effect of Chinese blue and white porcelain aimed at, the 
decorations, reminiscent of the style of the Persian 
pot-painterB> being executed in cobalt blue alone. 

These rare and interesting pieces bear distinctive 
marks ; for at their penod the use of painters* 
marks or monograms had become fairly general 
on artistic pottery in Europe. One of the best 
known marlks is the “ polle** or balls of the __ 
arms of riie Medici fanmy, bearing the letters 
**FMMED II.*’ for ^^Frandscus Medici Magnus ^ 

Etruriae Dux II.” ; while other pieces have a no^tine 
rude representation of the Great Dome of Florence Po^'smark. 
and the letter ” F.** 

Fortunately, too, besides the few specimens of Fbrenrine 
poroelam that have survived to our day a inonuscript has been 

> See DrakerSir W,, VonMm Cerarni^s; IbavilHer, Baron Ch., 
do la porcelair^ On Buropoi 
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fttmd in the at Ekniicd itatn 

diat tile paAte i¥as composed of i4 parti of eaiid^ 16 of a i^ais 
(po wder ed gock caystai zo and soda 6)^ and zs pdits white earth 
ol Faanza. To u parts of this mixture 3 parte of the kaolinic 
day of Vicenza ' Were to be addedy and the pieces glazed with 
a lead glaze^ or sometimes with the tin-enamel of the Italian 
faience maker. We are in the presence^ therefore^ of a material 
unHke Chinese porcelain in every respect^ the Florentine porce- 
lain being the first of a long line of European poroelaii^ the 
artistic qualities of which were obtained by mixing a large 
quantity of glass with a small quantity of ^y, so that they 
may almost be regarded as a species of glazed arid painted glass. 
The technical me&ods used in their manufacture axid decoration^ 
however^ were those of the potter and not of the ^lass maker. 

With the death of Francesco de’ Medici in 1587 it seems prob- 
able that this wonderful innovation came to an imtimely end, 
and we hear no more of porcelain in Italy for more than a century. 
During this century (1587-1687) there can be no doubt that 
efforts were made all over Europe to discover the secret of 
porcelain manufacture ; but the first reliable date we can point 
to is 1673, when Louis Poterat, a faience maker of Rouen^ 
obtained a privilege from the French king for the manufacture 
of porcelain in that town. The Rouen porcelain in turn ceased 
wi^ the death of Poterat in 1696. Authentic specimens are 
extant in the shape of salt-cellars, mustard pots and some few 
vases, the latter of considerable size. The pieces are usually 
decorated in blue with patterns in the Rouen style and were 
evidently painted by an expert faience painter. In composi- 
tion, the porcelain of Rouen, like that of Florence, was of the 
artificial or glassy t3rpe, and shortly afterwards a similar ware 
made its appearance at the faience 
work^ of St Cloud near Paris, and at | 
various works in the city of Paris, 
Well-known pieces, bearing the marks . 

V shown, formerly supposed to be I 

Paris Potters’ marks. ewUest ^imens of French 

porcelain and the work of Poterat at 
Rouen, are probably experimental pieces made in Paris after 
the date of Poterat^s discovery, as they differ in important 
particulars from his ware. 

Once firmly established in France, this manufacture, under 
the patroi^e of the French court or of some great French | 
noble, rapidly assumed a position of importance. The works 
at St Qoud received letters-patent from Louis XIV. in 1696, 
and the manufacture was continued there down to 1773. 
appearance of the St Cloud porcelain is veiy characteristic, lor 
, . though the paste has a yellowish tinge it is of fine 
^ quality with a clear and brilliant glaze. The first 

Vy ^orts appear to have consisted in frank imitations 
of the much-prized Oriental wares, and white pieces 

T decorated only with branches of flowering plum 
in relief, or pieces modelled with imbricat^ or 
scale pattern or with delicate fiutings, were made, 

• The earliest colour decoration was naturaMy in 
under-glaze blue, and while quasi-oriental designs 
were largely used, the commonest feature is the prevalence 
of painted borders like those used on the faience of Rouen 
and St Qoud. At a later date decoration in over-glaze colours 
and gilding was also mployed, and though the ware never 
reached to such a pitch of excellence as that of the Royal Manu- 
factory ^at Sevres, the St Qoud porcelain is one of the moi^t 
distinctive French porcelains of the i8th century. 

German Pdraiem.—While the glassy porcelains of France 
were being developed at St Qoud, success of a more permanent 
order was reached in Germany. Augustus the Stro^, elector 
of Saxony (1670-^1733), had foiHEii^ extensive collection of 
Chinese and Japan^ poroelains, stiB to Dresden 

llnaeiim, and te Imd eitahliished experimectai wmks, 

bringing skilled potters fTom Hpthmd and elsewhere. His chief 
to ' and 

Suropeaa tb pimuee a porodam Ime l»e €!mneiCr^^.te 


s*c 

T 

St Cloud 
Fitter's 
mark. 




nature of its materials, and in the appearance of its paste and 
gl^e. It may be surmised tiiat Bdt^r was guided toward 
this momentous discoveiy by information brought from Qxina, 
though such an idea is always stoutly denm .<iernian 
authorities, who, with pardonable pride, claim that Bdttg^ at 
the a|^ of twentV'^four succeeded where all other European 
experimenters had failed. He was certainly working at the 
problems offered by the exotic wares of China, for his first pro- 
duction was an extremely hard redstone-ware--often erroneously 
called Bottgeris red porcelain ’’—-resembling the Chinese 
“ boccarc» ” or red teapots of the Yi-hsing potteries. He had 
been anticipated in this direction by Dwight of Fulham, but 
the red pottery of Bottger was so intensely fired that it beoune 
deim enot^h to be cut and polished by the lapidary as if it were 
a piece of jasper or camelian. It was first offered for side at the 
L^pzig fair of 17Z0, and for many years it enjoyed great popu- 
larity, as well as the undesirable honour of wide imitation. At 
the same time (1710) Bdttger exhibited a few crude specimens 
of greyish-white porcelain. Imperfect pieces were on sale in 
1713, and by 1716 its manufacture was definitely established, 
though the pieces were still far from perfect. Bdttger died in 
1719, having had the rare fortune, in Ms short and eventful life, 
to establish in Europe the manufacture of true porcelain. 

The life of Bott^ reads like a page of romance, and the 
story of the subsequent development of porcelain manufacture 
throughout the German empire is hardly less romantic. When 
the importance of Bottger’s discovery was recognized, he and 
his workmen were removed from Dresden to the Albre^tebuig, 
a fortress situated at Meissen some 16 m. away, so that the 
manufacture could be conducted with the greatest secrecy. All 
concerned were practically state prisoners, and this extreme 
rigour doubtless defeated end in view, for workmen escaped 
from time to time, and professing, more or less truthfully, a 
knowledge of the manufacture, found patrons among the German 
princes all eager to gain reputation as experimenters in the new 
art of porcelain, ^me of these wandering ** Arcanists,” Iflce 
Ringler and Hunger, and the men who learnt from them, travelled 
all over the empire, and the following list of dates will show 
how porcelain factories sprang up from the parent factory at 
Meissen : — 

Meissen .... 1710 St Petersburg . .1744 

Vienna 17x8 Berlin .... 1750 

Ansbach .... 1718 Nympbenburg . . 1758 

Bayreuth .... 1720 Ludwigsburg . . 1758 

Although the factory which was founded at Meissen 
as a result of Bother’s discovery remained on its old site until 
1863, the porcelain made there has been commonly known as 
Dr^en porcelain ; probably because Dresden was the seat of 
the Saxon court, and the enterprise was conducted at the ex- 
pense of the doctors of Saxony. So jealously were the secrets 
of this factory guarded that when Napoleon, the master of 
Europe, sent Brongniart to investigate the methods in use at 
Meissen in x8is, the elector of Saxony had to release Steinauer, 
the director, from his oath of secrecy before he would explain 
the processes. Meissen porcelain, therefore, affords us the best 
example by which we may follow the changes of fashion and 
taste that governed the styles of poredain decoration in Europe 
during the 18th century. The early Meissen poredain was made 
from the kaolin found at Aue, near Schneeberg, and while there 
is no mention of any other material, we may be sure that clay 
and fdspal^ic rock, analogous to the Chinese kae^lin and pe- 
were obtained foom the same quarries, and were 
together. Until after the death of Bottger in 1719 it cannot 
be said tiiat the venture was more than a suaes d'estime. The 
specimens preserved in the Dresden Museum show that the 
pieces were generally thick in substance and clumsy in iham, 
being often made from the moulds that had been designed for 
Bdttger’s red-stoneware. Naturally enough these eiriy exani|tie8 
were mapired by Chinese models, both in shape and decocaticn. 
At at Cloud, white pieces with meddled deeoration were 
CimiiiiiHl. UnlBte the contemporary French glassy porcelains, 
thoj detmmtiona in iindei>glaie blue w«ae veky hnpmeet, the 
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blue colour being much r^a and blistered ; and when attempts 
were made at decoxation in enamel colours (t.€; colours fired on 
the finished gkuce) the result unsatisfactory, as, owing to 
the refractory nature of the hard felspaliiic material, these colours 
frequently scaled off. Tlie ilater success of the Meissen factory 
must be attributed to Herold or Hbroldt (who joined the staff 
in xyaoasaoolour maker and painter^and to Kandler, a sculptor, 
who came to the works in 1731. In die hands of th«e two men 
the foraiSi and decorations, still largely based on Chinese and 
Japanese models, assumed a definitely European style, while 
the composition of the body and the glaze, and the application 
of colours and gold, were brought to perfection. Herold was 
appointed director of the works a few years after 1720, and 
retained that post until 1765, while Kandler was chief modeller 
from 1731 to 1775. The years from 1730 (when the work de- 
finitely emerged from its experimental stage) to 1775 (when 
Kandler died; mark the most distinctive period of the Meissen 
porodain. In the estimation of collectors also the Meissen 
porcelain of this period is the most valuable, and genuine ex- 
oi AU-Meissen command hi^h prices in the sale rooms, 
^p^ially in Germany. This appreciation was quite as apparent 
in the 18th century, for by 1740 Meissen porcelain had won the 
greatest renown in Europe, and was actually exported by way 
of Constantinople over the Mahommedan countries of the Nearer 
East. It is frequently described by contemporary writers as 
being far superior to the porcelain of China, and so great was 
its vogue between 1740 and 1750 that as many as 700 workmen — 
a large number for those days — were employed, and the industry 
brought large profits as well as great reputation to the Saxon 
court Each year saw some fresh departure from the original 
inspiration of the work, some fresh innovation of European 
style in design. After 1730 the rude reproductions of Chinese 
forms and decorations in white or blue and white were replaced 
by imitatibns of the Imari porcelains, especially those decorated 
in the style of Kakiemon. Here Meissen was running a race 
with Chantilly in setting the fashion for the dainty decorations 
in red and green and gold which spread in time to all the porcelain 
factories of Europe. Gradually European motifs became pre- 
dominant. The simple oriental forms were replaced by dis- 
tinctively European shapes with architectural mouldings, 
handles and feet. Instead of the dainty Japanese patterns, 
we perceive the gradual introduction of ** Rococo scroll-work 
(as interpreted by the Germans) to form a framework or border 
for miniature-like paintings of landscapes, ruins, figure-subjects, 
hunting scenes, &c., executed in the limited palette of on-glaze 
colours then available. Further evidence of the departure from 
oriental influence is to be found in the numerous “ armorial 
services produced between 1730 and 1740 ; and at the same 
period we find the first appearance of a style of decoration that 
has persisted to our own times, as a means of passing off pieces 
with'smali flaws in body or glaze, by hiding them among sprays 
of naturalistic flowers, with an occasional fly or some other 
winged creature thrown with seeming artlessness over the surface 
of the piece. This idea, though it seems to have been first used 
at Meissen, was so use^l to the potter that it became general, 
and a device originally adopted to cover faults of manufacture 
was elevated into a distinct style of decoration by later European 
factories (e.g. Strassburg, Niederviller, &c.). 

talents of Kandler were applied in ambitious but un- 
satisfactory attempts to produce dsfe-^ized figures of the twelve 
apostles, an equestrian statue of Augustus the Strong of heroic 
pToportiems, and many models of animals intended for the 
decoration of the Jap^ese palace at Dresden. Many of these 
latter are to be seen < in the Dresden Museum, and create an 
unfavourable imimssiaik of the taste of their period. The fame 
of Kandler is bokcfr^perpiiliaated (see example, Plate IX.) by the 
little statuettes and groafk of figures and animals that flowed 
in a stead3r/irtmm mrfaotle hand ; for though these figures 
have prettiniess rather thah ^ace, « /Ksir rather than style, 
they are instinct with the spfm of the middle i8th century^ and 

at every factory in Europe. 
biscuft porodain figures of Sftvres, and in aonxe few 


of the poitimit figures of . Derby, do we find anythii^ axtistioal^ 
sup^ior. These Meissen statuettes look thw best when they 
are simpty in white; many are grotesque and ugly ^ and the coi^r 
deooraUons are usually in very poor taste, harsh, shining 
colours contrasting unpleasantly with the pronounced white cd 
the poredain. 

Mention must be made of the use of modelled flowers at 
Meissen. Originating in the simple application of moddled 
branches of prunus, &c. in imitation of the white porcelains of 
Fu-kien, the method developed until we get not only the 
characteristic ** May-flower” decoration (see example, Plate IX.), 
but also independent sprays and bouquets modelled in porcelain 
and coloured with the u^ost mechanical precision. It is not 
quite dear whether this production of porcelain flowers was 
tot perfected at Meissen or at Vincennes,^ but it was largely 
practised at both places. 

Toward the end of this period, vases, candelabra, mirror-frames 
and clock cases were modelled in the most ouiri rococo forms 
with applied scrolls, shells and flowers. These pieces had their 
modelled details picked out in gold and colours, while the success 
of the French styles of decoration is still further shown by the 
copies of Watteau figures and groups on the more important 
vases, dishes and plates. Frederick the Great made sad havoc 
with the prosperity of Meissen during the Seven Years* War. 
He looted the factory both in 1759 at^ 1761, and is said on the 
latter occasion to ^ve carried away to Berlin both models, 
working moulds and many workmen. This misfortune marks 
the end of the most distinctive Meissen porcelain, for after this 
time Sdvres became the most important porcelain factory in 
Europe, and the later productions of Meissen were, for the most 
part, German versions of the styles initiated at the French royal 
factory. From 1764 to 1774 Dietrich, a painter, was at the head 
of affairs, while a Frenchman named Acier succeeded Kandler. 
They introduced the neo-classical style, which %as spreading like 
a blight all over Europe, and this departure was perfected under 
the directorship of Count Marcolini (1774-1814), when Meissen, 
fallen from its high estate, was content to follow the lead of 
Sevres. 

After the Marcolini period there is nothing to be said of 
Meissen. The old productions of the factory had become valuable, 
and the custom of reproducing them, marks included, wasadopted. 
Such a practice was not likely to lead to further progress, and, 
though the factory was removed from its old site in the 
Albrechtsburg in 1863, it cannot be said to have added anything 
to the progress of European porcelain during ^ 

the 19th century. v ^ 



During the initiatory period the Dresden ** 
pieces bore the monogram “ A. R.*’ interlaced 
(Augustus Rex), and between 1713 and 17x6 
pieces intended for sale and not for the use •• Dresden Potter's 
of the court were marked with the sign of mark. 

Aesculapius (a snake twining round a staff.) 

From about 1720 two crossed swords, painted in blue under the glaze, 
wito or without accompanying stars, crosses, Ac., formed the general 
mark, but the mark has been so often used on other porcelains that, 
in itself, it is of slight value as a means of identification. 


Vienna , — The first mention of the manufacture of porcelain in 
Vienna occurs in 1718, when a Dutchman, Qaude du Paquier, 
was granted a p&tent; He had secured two runaways from 
Meissen, Stfilzel and Hunger, yet little progress was made until 
after 1744, when the factory was bought by the empress Maria 
Hicresa, At first tiie traditional styles of Meissen were continued, 
but the characteristic Viennese porcelain was produced after 
1785. In tiiis ware figured-painting, rich ground colours and 
^borate gilding axe associated in an untnistakeable manner. 
Leithner, who was chentist and colour maker at tiiis period, 
succeeded in producing a more extensive and brilUant palette 
of colours than was in use at any otiier European :porcel^ 
factory in the last quearter lof the century ; and tiie gilding 

» A perfect; /our 4^4oece in this inartistic sty^ wmk, presery^ 
in t^e Dre^^ Museum and lonnetiy atixibuted to Mtimen, has 
be^ Jhown to betite w^of Vhicet^ See^ tfor; dhs 

Se^6l0beir'l9O4;''--'-* ii:,..: 
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mmopmxi iorcsliiin] 

wa» lick and dabcRnKtf. %A{wtir^ thenraiie 

has tuithiiig tQ incx)^^ for the tt^daa cif decoration ehowed 

prcmouncxd iieoHdassica]^^^^^ and lacked the aavinff ine^ 
of Ike Fi^xk^ work 1X1 the same style. Ilie srorks sm dosed in 
on acxxnmt of the heavy expentys^/ and coUectois shcnild 
be reminded thatinany spurious imitations^ the product of s m all 
Viennese foctorm^ are now to be found on the mm^ketr 
Berlin , — ^Ike hnt Berlin porcdain was made by W. Casper 
Wegeli^ aided by workmen fixan other German iactoriesi as 
as Z750. Tfais business was unsuccessful and 
came to an end in 1757^ but its productions are 
] on account of their rarity. Success 
uy ' came when Frederick the Great brought 
workmen/ moulds and materials from Meissen 
in 1761, and, becomii^ proprietor of the works 
in 176^ founded the Royal Berlin Porcelain Manufactory. 
Ilioug^ Meissen %or^ and methods had been imported, and 
the Meissen style governed the earliest productions, Frederick’s 
well-known penchant for French art was doubtless respon- 
sible for the fact that the rococo style of decoration was more 
deterinme^ ioUofwed here than elsewhere in Gern^y. The 
colour schemes of this ware are unusually simple, {ueces being 
seldom decorated in more than three colours, while a rose- 
coloured enamel, a favourite colour with the great Frederick, 
is quite characteristic. The Royal Berlin Factory passed under 
a cloud in ^ troubled condition of the Prussian monarchy 
during the earty years of the 19th century, and down to 1870 
it was content to follow in the wake of Sevres like most of 
the other Eurq^ean factories. Since about the year 1880, 
however, it has developed into the most scientific of European 
porcelain works, and it was here that Seger manufacturea his 
special porcelain, made to reproduce the qualities of the finest 
Japanese wares. In spite of this scientific success it must be 
remarked that the late Berlin porcelain is artistically’ disappoint- 
ing, being too exuberant for our taste and recalling anything 
rather thw porcelain in its treatment. 

Minor German Factories.^lt is unnecessaiy to describe the pro- 
ductions of all the German porcelain works of the 18th century, for 
not only is there a strong family likeness, but all the works aimed at 
producing pieces comparable with those of Meissen, Vienna or Berlin. 
In every case the industry was established under the patronage or 
at the airect charge of pnnces or great nobles, anxious to emulate 
the success of the elector of Saxony or the king of Prussia, and 
generally the entexprise came to an end with the death of a patron 
or from his unwillingness to sustain the continued drains upon his 
purse. 

The factory at Hochst was started about 1720 by wanderers from 
Meissen, but it was only carried to a successful issue through the 
patronage of the archbishop-elector of Mams after 1746. The 
general style of Hdehst is a palpable imitation of the contemporary 
wares of Meissen, but this factory was noted for its excellent figures 
and groups, especially those modelled by Melchior (1770-1780). 
He modelled, at Hdchst, more than three hundred figures, as w^ as 
many portrait medallions. The works came to an untimely ' end 
during the French invasion of 1794. 

Frankenthal had a porcelain factory (founded by the Hannongs 
of Strassburg) in X750, and patronized by Karl Theodor, elector 
palatine from 1762 to 1795, when the French invasion put an end 
to its activities. Melchior, the sculptor, came here from Hdchst 
after 1780, and elaborate pieces in the current styles of Sevres and 
Dresden were made. 

Nytnphenburg, near Munich, had a fiictory which was made a roysd 
factoty in 2758 by Max Joseph 111 . of Bavaria. The ware was of 
fine quality, but without fecial distinetibn. Melchior came on here 
about sBoe/ Temainiag/ tiU his death in z ^5 ^ his Nymphenbueg 
figupeir^are esteemed as those be ui^elled at Hochst ana 

Fraificenthai. In the early years of the zgtb century eUbbraie 
painting became the tide here, as at the Other royal factories, arid 
copies were madeon porcelain of sohie 6f the famous pMntings lri^ ti^^ 
Munich galleries. The works is stifi in exktence, in the hands of a 
c<unpany,]w% unl^^ sell nsany xepio4uetxons of the 
lath-cwitiiry warns. 

^ t^udu^sbutg, son^ '9^^ a portefain factory 

Kirin to z%4, ImmSy m ditiiei 

finlidied pidnting wna^ rA because 
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Imown atyles of the day* and its only distinctive pxoduotiona asre.its 

htymit statuettes and medallions. The faotory rqmriin^ti in 
operation until z888, but as the moulds were then smd by auction, 
imitatioxis of the old pieces are now common. 

Other Adth-century German factories were those of Fulda, Bay- 
reuth, ■Cassel,.Aiisbacb, Kloster-Veilsdorf, Wallendorf and Limbuem^ 

Mention must also be made of the work of certain famous 
decorators, like Bottengruber and Preussler, who decorated both 
German and oriental pieces ; while Busch, the canon of Hildesheim; 
produced effects like fine engraving by etching the glaze with a 
diamond and robbing black colour into the lines. 

While fVance and Germany were each developing their own 
particular type of porcelain, it was only natural that the 
kings and pnnces of other countries should strive to emulate 
them in the manufacture of this still rare and highly esteemed 
form of pottery. Naturally, perhaps, the countries to the north 
and east seem to have been influenced most by German methods, 
whilst those to the south and west followed the French example. 

Holland. — The earliest Dutch factories were started as earty as 
1704, first at Weesp near Amsterdam, and afterwards at dude 
lx>OMrecht. The mark of this factory occurs as M : O. L., or M. o. L. 
After 1782 the works was removed to Nieuwe Amstel, but the 
'' Amstd ** porcelain came to an end with the French invasion. The 
ware resembled the German 1 x>th in material and decoration. The 
best porcelain made in Holland was produced at a factory at the 
Hague, founded some time after 1775. There is a choice collection 
of this ware in the Gemeente Museum at the Hague. No porcelain 
appears to have been made in Holland after about z8io until 2890 
or later. 

Denmark. — It has been stated that porcelain of the German type 
was made in Copenhagen as early as 1732, but there is no definite 
record of the production of true porcelain until about 2772, when 
potters, modellers and painters from some of the German works 
founded the enterprise which was taken over ^ King Christian VII. 
in 2779 and converted into a royal factory. Fosters by the king's 
patronage, fine porcelain of pronouncedly German style was UurgMy 
made down to the end of the iBth century. The collection in the 
castle of Rosenburg contains many examples of the work of this 
period. In the early years of the 19th century the Empire style of 
decoration was adopted, and the artistic influence of Sevres became 
paramount. Large sums of mon^ were continually required from 
the crown to maintain the establishment until, in 2867, it was sold 
into private hands to get rid of an encumbrance. The subsequent 
new-birth of the existing royal Copenhagen porcelain works must 
be noted in the next section. 

Sweden. — The history of Swedish porcelain in the 28th century is 
connected with the factories at Rdrstrand and Marieberg, both in the 
environs of Stockliolm. Tentative experiments were made at both 
these places before 1760, but these came to an end by the close of the 
28th century, though the Rdrstrand works was reopened some fifty 
years ago and will be subsequently referred to. The Swedish porce- 
lains were of two kinds, one a true felspathic porcelain like the 
German, and the other a glassy porcelain resembling that made id; 
Mennecy in France. It is interesting to note that the decorative 
styles in both cases are distinctly French in character. 

Russia. — Peter the Great is said to have projected a porcelain 
factory at the suggestion of his ally Augustus the Third of Saxony, 
but the scheme was not carried into execution until the days of the 
empress Elizabeth. Catherine II. subsidized the work in prodigal 
fashion, but although she brought over French artisti^ the Russian 
porcelain more closely resemble its German than its French proto- 
type. In the early years of the X9th century the unp^nal Russian 
f^tory followed tiie mcample of Sdvres in producing costly dinner 
services and extravagant vases of large dimensions. 

Small independent factories were started in the neighbourhood of 
Moscow : one by an Ex^lishman named Gardner a&ut 2780, and 
another by A. Popoff. Besides producing ordinary table ware these 
Moscow factories sent forth a considerable number of statuettes, 
the most interesting being those representing Ruasiani peasant types. 

Hungary. — The one Hungarian porcelain factory of note is that at 
Mereno, which was founded about 1830 by Moritz Fischer. At this 
factory copies of oriental porcelain were made that have deceived 
many collectors, though the pieces are usually impressed with the 
worl " Hcrend * in the paste. 

Switzefland . — little porcelain has been produced in Swii^xana, 
and COfisiderixig the geographical position of the country it seems 
natural tiiat porcelain of the Geman type should have been made>at 
Zurich and of the French type at Nyon on the Lake of Genova, but 

tixese productions ara of no particular importance. 

FresMrk of French porcelain 

Rouen aitd St Cloud have already been mentioned, as 
peecsded discos of true porcelain ; but as nothing 

— Boethods and niEtoriab used tvy the 

weikets, the artificial or gfassy porodain held 
^e^aagh the greater patt w the aSfli century. 
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The next imporUnt St Cloud ms that founded 

at ChantSly abo^, 1795 under the patronage of the Prince 
de Cond^^ an enthusiastic ponector of and J^^ianese 

porcelains. One diatinotive fei^ of the Qiantilly p<Hodain 
16 its imiUt^ of the Japanese Imari wares of the 17th century, 

L ' r , ’ ^ especially those bearing deli- 

ifi ' ^ cate patterns in the Kakiemon 

iJ This imitation was not 

^ y confined to the decoration 
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licious tender wluteness of the original ware, by covering the 
body of the soft porcelain with a coating of the tin-enamel 
used by the Erencjh faience makers. Similar imitation of the 
Kakiemon style of decoration became the rage all over Europe, 
^d.;was iaigeiy followed at Meissen and in England as well as 
in Fmnce ; but no European imitations equalled those of the 
fam^ Chantill^r ware. 

Other porcelain factories were started at Mennecy-Villeroy 
and at Lille, but the most important French factory was that 
founded at Vincennes about 1740, not only because of the many 
beautiful pieces produced there, but also because the worl^ 
was taken under the direct patronage of the king in 1753 and was 
transferred to Sivres in 1756, booming ultimately the most 
important porcelain factory in Europe. 


Fortunately we have documentary information of the exact 
composition of the artificial porcelain {pdte tendr$) of Sevres, and a 
brief account of its manufacture will serve to explain how all the 
glassy porcelains of Europe were made. The potter commenced by 
preparing a glass or frit, melting together pure sand, alum, sea-salt, 
gypsum, soda and nitre. The clear portions of this frit were powdered 
and washed with boiling water, and the working clay was compounded 
by adding to such powdered frit a small quantity of chalky clay or 
marl and sometimes pore chalk as well. This mixture was ground in 
water until the fluid was as fine as cream, and it was then boiled 
to a thick paste which was so little plastic in itself that black soap 
or parchment sbse was added to it to give it enough plasticity for 
the workman to be able to shape it. Vases and other pieces were 
made from this paste by pressing cakes of it in piaster moulds of 
considerable thickness. After pressing, the pieces were dried and 
were then either turned on a lathe or rubbed down with 8a,nd-paper 
to reduce them to sufficient thinness ; while handles, spouts or other 
ornaments in relief were applied with a lute of slip, as is customary 
with every other species of pottery. The fragile objects were then 
fired into what is known as the ** biscuit ” condition ; the most 
difficult part of the whole process. During this firing the pieces 
frequently went out of shape because of the excessive shrinkage of 
the material and its tendency to soften as it approached the melting 
point of the frit. Consequently an elaborate s^tem of ** propping '* 
the pieces had to be resorted to, and even then a very large proportion 
became deformed. When the porcelain was drawn from the oven 
after the first firing, the supports were removed and the pieces were 
rubbed with sand to clean the surface, and were then coated with 
glace by sprinkling with a brush ; the glace being a fusible glass very 
rich in lead. The glace coat was melM by refiring the piece at a 
lower temperature ; and it was frequently necessary to repeat this 
process several times in order to get a perfectly even and brilliant 
result. The difficulties of sach a process were enormous, and it 
was only by the financial support of wealthy patrons, or of the state, 
that such a method of manufactnre was ever carried on for any length 
of time. At its best the material is an exceedingly beautifbl one, 
leading itself especially to decoxution in on-glace colours, and the 
pieces produced at Vincennes and at S^vies, between 1745 and 1770 
or thereabouts, form a distinct class by themselves. Skilful chemists 
like Hellqt and Macquer were employed to direct the operationa, 
ahd many beautiful ground colours, such as the famous eros-i)l$u, 
bhM de rot, rose Pompadour, pea-green and apple^green were mvented. 

Sivres Porcelains , — ^Thc forms of the Sevres porcelain are ex- 
ceedingly vari^. Many of the older shapes were design^ by 
Duplesais, the king^s ulversmith, and, as is p^haps natural, are 
more proper to metal than to pottery ; but the flench glassy 
porcelain is such an ardfid^ material in every respect that sudb 
a point should not be gttmh^d too far. Omg to the want of 
pi^ticity in the paste the pieces were always made in moiilds 
oiKmlB|{er of Pans, while in^hwiy cases they were moolded ih 
sepliM pacts and these united together with metal screws or 
mounpim baneb of chased otmoiu. Table aerv^ nuide for 
awtual use were usually paiotedfOii a, plain white ground with 
t^ full palette of on-^bm ootouii^dr enaouli) jmd much xidi 



gilding* Tlie decocstiye psom st^ as vaam»:e mrd elabi% jar- 
din^e8^dm.y iweiw decorated in a miah moreaumptuout feudikm 
by oovinngthd gmter part a ground * of .one 

of the rich enamel colours prmouafy mentioned, xesenringytinfo 
panels in white on which ddioate miniatore-like deeoratioiis 
the most varied kind were subaequeo^y painted and; fired (see 
fig. 52 ; and examfdes of Sdnres, Plate DC.)* Such collections as 
tbn Wallace at Hertford House, or 
the Jones Bequest in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, draw at once 
the variety and perfection to which 
the work attaix^. 

This Sevres porcelain is entirely 
devoid of the broad decorative 
treatment and rich full colour of 
any of the great kinds of fine 
pottery or porcelairu Artistically 
considered, it has no place beside 
the triumphs of the Chinese or 
Persian potters, or of the Italian 
majolLsts. Its shapes are too 
formal, and are not sufficiently 
imbued with a sense of the quali- 
ties of the material. The ground 
colours defy every naturS ten- 
dency of pottery colour for they 
are even, flawless and mechanical, 
with none of the palpitating rich- 
ness that comes so naturally from 
the potter’s processes. The paint- Fig. 52.— SAvre^ 
ings, whether of flowers, birds or tendre : green body and gilt 
fi^re-subjects,arecxtraordinarily imitation mounting. (Victoria 
skilful regarded as miniatures, but Albert Museum.) 
as exam^es of pottery decoration they cannot be compared to 
the swift, apparently careless, brushwork of the great masters 
of earlier times. So pronounced was the demand of the period 
for smooth even finish that such ground colours as gros-bleu and 
bleu de roi, where the colour naturally came varied and uneven, 
were subsequently decorated with small diapers or lines of gold 
in the form of ceil de perdrix or vermicelle, so as to produce a more 
regular and even effect The most elaborate and costly of all 
the varieties of old Sivres is what is known as ** jewelled ^vres,” 
which is richly sown with imitation jewels, such as turquoises^ 
pearls and rubies, closely resembling the real stones. These 
imitation jewels were in every case set in beautifully chased 
mountings of gold, and in the museum at Sivres are to be found 
examples of the punches and other tools used in making these 
mounts. On account of the enormous expense invdved in the 
production of such costty triumphs of skill, examples of jewelled 
Sivres are rare even in the best collections, but the Et^lish 
student is fortunate in the fact tlmt the Wallace collection 
contains a considerable number of them. 

Many reasons— the prestige attachiiq; to a Royal Manufactory, 
the knowledge tliat ihe porcelain was produced regardless of 
cost, the mechanical perfection of its colours, gilding and decora- 
rion, as well as the fact that the 
glassy porcelain was abandoned 
as too costly ahd risky after 
about J78o-r-baye aO conspired 
to raise the prioes which menlcni 
collector are prepared to pay 
for fine examples of weux 
Sivres, It is doubliul whether 
even the prices paid for paint- 
ings by old masters have advanced so rapidly as those pi^ 
for Mvres porcelain of best period. In the 
of the 19th century it was demed worthy frf r^^ that 
a sum ol £sOiQoo should have been pud at {rnUic auctiea 
for three old Mvres vases ; thirty years later ^otie such 
wo^d prpbaUy fet(^^ 
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the pordelain made at Meinm and other dettnan factories was 
both harder and whiter m s^ more truly resemblb^ 
the oriental porcelain in every respect It was also known that 
them German porodaiiis were not so diffiduit, and therefore so 
cosdy to mamiibctuie as the French, and all these causes com- 
bined to make the directorate of Sevres unremitting in dieir 
efforts to discoyer in France natural materials asiidogous to 
those used the German ackd Chinese potters. P^re d’Entre- 
coUes, the fmous Jesuit missionary, had forwarded to France 
bng before on account of the methods used the Chinese, as 
well as samites of the materials they employed ; and after many 
years’ research Millot and M^uer discovered the |Mredous 
materials at St Yrieix near Limoges (see Auscher, History of 
Ftench Poredain, pp. 77-Si). The first experknental pieces of 
this French porcehiin, similar in material to the German and 
Chinese, app^ to have been made about 1769 ; but it was 
some years after this before the manufacture of the new product 
was firmly established, and then to the end of the 18th century 
more and more of the hard porcelain and less of the glassy porce- 
lain was made at Shnres. Speaking broadly, we might say that 
after 1780 comparatively little of the original French porcelain 
was made in France ; and from that time to this practically all 
French porcelain has been of the same t3rpe as the German porce- 
lain, viz. made with china clay and felspathic rock. This 
technical change in the nature of the materials had a profound 
influence on the artistic qualities of French porcelain, and the 
chimge was doubtless accentuated by the neo-classical ra^e 
which followed on the discovery of Herculaneum and Pompeii. 
The influence of antique vase shapes and of modem renderings 
of Greek motives in desira spread over Europe like a plague, 
and whether in France, Germany or England the last quarter 
of the 18th and the first quarter of the X9th century mark a 
definite period in pottery design and decoration. The intro- 
duction of hard-paste porcelain rendered the manufacture of 
laige vases and other pieces possible ,* and after 1780 we find 
the manufactory at Sevres engined in t^ production of enormous 
vases 5 or 6 ft. in height, a manufacture whidi has been continued 
there to this day. About the same time, too, we find the first 
production of lar^e plaques or slabs of porcelain on which copies 
of well-known pictures were painted m enamel colours. The 
earliest of these slabs were in soft-paste porcelain, but in this 
material it was only possible to make them of quite modest 
dimensions ; with the ititroduction of hard-^aste porcelain very 
large slabs were manufactured, and a series of these are to be seen 
in uie museum at Sevres. 

Tbe most artistic of aU the productions of Sevres are un- 
doubtedly the “ biscuit ” figures and moups. These were 
modelled with great skill by many of the best French sculptors 
of the day, such as Pajou, Pigalle, Qodion, La JLue, Cameri, 
Falconet, Boizot, Julien, Le Ridie, drc. The best of titme Sevres 
‘’biscuits” have a real aitistk value which places them in a 
class quite apart from the German porcelain figures made at 
Utijuma, FrwakenihB^ 

Paris , — ^Although during the reign of Louis XV. many privileges 
and pferotetives had been given to the SSvres manufactory, such 
as the eacdusive right to gila or paint in cokiiin 00 porcelain, the 
breakdown of the mooarefleal rwme, which was mkUy acoetorated 
after the accession of Xxmis XVL* led to the estamdunent in Paris 
and its environs of a numb^ of factories fat the piodisatidn df 
hiunl-paste porcelaihs 'mbre or lew in open riVahy wi^ w rdyal 
manufactory of Stvrel. In order that the toySiX edkta mi^ be 
tmne easfiy evaded. most of these factories w naow the 

patronage of one of the Fraach ptinoes of the blood or even of Qoeen 
Ma^ Antoinette. !Jnexn w Hwle need to dtmH on the doings of 
these P!arida]i factonise, but the the Md; of them, 

idch aa thbie df the kfaisr'f 

ette) oomp^ ■ 
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glories, of (Stvres that modem French porceh^ re^l 

Just as the manufacture of German porce 

Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Russia, &c., we find the manufactum 
of a glassy porcelain anal^ous to the early French arising in 
Belgium, Itmy, Spain and England. The materials and me^ds 
were so like those in France that it would be ridiculous to 
claim for them an independent origin, even were we unable to 

f rove by documentary evidence that workmen trained in the 
rench factories had migrated into those countries. 

Italy , — In Italy we have the factories at Le Nove near Bassa no 
(1762-1825) ; Doccia near Florence (founded in 1735 by the marchese 
Catrlo Glnoii, and still carried on by the same family) ; and Capo-di- 
Monte near Naples (1736-1820) ; with 


minor factories like those at Vinovo, 
Treviso, and the Volpato factory at 
Rome. The most inmortant of these 
were the factories at Doccia and Capo- 
di- Monte. The porcelain made at 
Doccia was famous for its soft trans- 
lucent texture, so that it lent itself 
beautifully to the production of white 
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glazed porcelain figures resembling in quality the white pieces of 
Fu-kien. 


pure white, probably made in imitation of Chinese white pieces, 
though modelled in the form of natural shells supported by corals and 
seaweed. Figure-modelling was also largely p^tised, and besides 
groups of statuettes and figures in conjunction with vases, we have 
typic 

&c., are covered with groups of figures modelled in high 


saucers. 


Buen Retiro Potters* marks. 




the typical Capo-di-Monte examples in which vases, cups, 
plates. &c„ are covered with groups of figures modelled 
relief on a minute scale. This trivial style of work is greatly admired 
because of the minuteness of its execution. At a later period 
the works was removed to Portici and ultimately to Naples, but 
after about x^o the classic style was adopted for the shapes and 
decorations. The factory came to an end as late as 1820. 

Spain , — Charles III. of Naples ascended the throne of Spain in 
1759 and took with him to Madrid many of the workmen from the 
Ca^di-Monte factory, as well as the best moulds and modela. 
He established a new china factory in the gardens of Buen Retiro, a 
palace outside Madrid. As long as Charles III. lived immense sums 
were lavished on this factory, and the ware was not allowed to be 
sold, but was either used for the decoration of the royal palaces or for 
presentation to other European sovereigns. Enormous vases were 
made, foUowing the example of Sevres, 
and these were often filled with 
bouquets of flowers modelled in porce- 
lain. The most famous productions 
of this factory, however, were the 
plaques and slabs of porcelain used 
for fining the walls of certain rooms in the royal palaces. Two of 
these rooms still remain, and are frightful example of the Sjiaoilh 
rococo style. The factory was entirely destr03red in 1812 during the 
French war, and since that date no porcelain of any importaaoe has 
been made in Spain. 

En^ish Poredains of the /8th century , — ^There can bo tM) doubt 
that whatever expm'imcntal work may have been oondu^d 
by our early English potters, such as the famous John Dwight 
of Fulham, nothing like an established manufacture orporcelain 
existed in this country prior to about i74o-r745« /Diere are 
records of many tentative experiments before this date, but no 
real history^ Between 1745 and X755 uuportant porcelain 
woritt were established at Chelsea, Bow, Woroester and Derl^, 
and when we examine the productions of tiiiese factories it is 
impossible to avoid the condusion that the processes had been 
imported from France. The early Eng^h porcelains, like 1^ the 
French ^redains of that date, were composed of artificial or 
glassy mixtures. 

We may take the early productions of Bow and Cbekea at 
^ioal of the earliest Eng^bdi porcelain of which tfam is anjr 
definite record. The matco^ was a mixture of pij ' 
from Alum Bay in 
was a fusible rich in lead. It il obvkma, 

flMiefOr^ dealtng with iu h i t a i ieea> very t in a flar to 

timae used in ^ gl^ French ptttcitojiee 
i niat tuw i w^ vary M^dkult of fabi^ subject to 
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tile manufacture ^onsdaui almost invamtiilyr carried on 
at the expense of ioixie royal or princeljr patron,;' in £ngland^ 
however, the manirfactazo jms not aubsi^^ way, and 

it is prol»bty thk reason that at a very early date we ^nd the 
English poiedain-'tnakem experimenti wit^ other material 
thim gUula and day in order to make their processes more certain. 
In a &tdrt taken out in 1749 by Thomas Prye of the Bow works 
we Imd mention of the use of bone-ash— the material that was 
to make English porcelain a distinct species by itself. From 
t75o onwards there can be little doubt that, though a large 
nroportibn Of glass was still used in the composition of the 
English porcelains, bone-ash was more and more introduced 
into the paste in order to obtain a more refractory material ; 
yet it was hot until about 1800 that Josiah Spode of Stokc-upon- 
Trent abandoned entirely the use of glass and composed his 
porcelain of china clay, bone-ash and fel4>Athic rock for the body, 
daamig it with a rich lead glaee, and so laid the foundation of 
cptihctivdy English porcelain. The material has many merits 
bbthitom houseful and artistic points of view ; it is much more 
easily fabricated than the old glassy porcelains, it endures better 
for ordinary table use than any other kind of porcelain, and it 
permits the fullest range of decoration. 

Before entering upon a detailed notice of the important English 
factories of the i8th century, something should be said of the 
various influences that were at work in determining what the 
porcelain-maker should do, both in the way of shape and decora- 
tion. The eyes of all men were, of course, turned first to the 
porcelain brought from the far East; and in the early efforts of 
English factories, as of those of France and Germany, we 
notice a predominance of white pieces or of pieces decorated 
with paintings in under-glaze blue alone, obviously inspired by 
the current importations from Qiina. Bow and Chelsea pro- 
duced large quantities of ware of this class, and in the early 
days of the Worcester factory little else was made there than 
wWte, or blue and white pieces closely simulating the Chinese. 
Another oriental influence was to be found in the fnmri patterns 
of Japan, particularly those in the style of Kakiemon. It has 
been not^ that Meissen, Chantilly and other continental factories 
had alr^y created a vogue for these reproductions of Japanese 
decorations, and in our own country Bow, Chelsea and Worcester 
followed suit. The later Imari patterns, heavily decorated with 
blue and red and gold for the use of “ the foreigner,” furnished 
ano^et popular atyle for Worcester and Derby, and the vogue 
of these Ei^lish ** Japan ” patterns, in the last quarter of the 
i8th centuiy and the first hailf of the 19th century, was so great 
that they represent a large proportion of the output of our 
English porcelain Works during that period. The productions 
of the German and! French factories also exerted a profound 
influence on English potters ; so that throughout the 18th 
centuzy English poroetains largely consisted of imitations of 
ttie foreign wares brought into the country by the weafdiy. 

We can onfy point to one method of porcelain decoration 
which undoubtedly arose in England. This is the method of 
txansfer-printing, whereby patterns printed on paper from 
engraved copper plates are transferred to porcelain or pottery 
and subsequendy fired, either under or on the glaze. At ^e best 
these printed patterns are in no way superior to the stencilled 
work of modem oriental poredain, while, at the worst, European 
and American printed patterns have been perhaps the most in- 
appropriate decoration ever apphdl to poredain in the world. 
It has been generally urged on behalf of transfer-printing thatit 
enables elaborate effects to be produoed at a small cost and so 
brings decorated pottery within the reach of the humUest. The 
truer view is, that the simplest brushwork patterns, or even no 
pattern at all, would be preferable to the tawdry results that the 
cheapest forms of tituisfeivprinting have rendwed possible. 

Cksbea.— Between 1750 ind 1770 the Chdsea factory was 
the most impor^t of all ^ English porodafo wm^hs; and fine 
il^pedmens of diis period coihthand prices m the ^ 

>/to^y. We know little of the origin bf ms important foctoiy, 
though it is beli^dd te have b^ in existence from some time 
«ftar i74o to 1784, when it was fitmtly dmohshed^m^^ 


the workmen and part bf ^rpUnt were removed to the Him 
important worjes at Deriayi. Tw ifirst manager was cme Cba^ 
Gouyttj who wts followed a Mr Sprimoat beforo^^ i^^ 
Sprimoat retained possession of the works until 1769^ and died 
in 1771. It was during his Poanaipenient, from ijso to 1770, 
that the finest and most charaicneristiepieoes of Chelm porcelain 
were made. 

Although the styles in vogue at Xhelsea are extremely 
varied, little was produced tl:^ Aat was really English in 
character. The earliest pieces appear to have b^n either in 
pure white or in white decorated with paintings in under-glaze 
blue. The goat-and-^bee cream crawfirii aah cellars, the 
shell and ro<^work salt-cellars, jugs, sauce-boats, small cups and 
saucers of this type are fairly plentiful. Then came the decora- 
tions, mainly in red and gold, of the Kakiemon style, foUowed 
by reproductions of the ^ocade patterns of Imari porcelain. 
Afterwards we find the appearance of table wares modelled in 
imitation of leaves, animals, fruits, birds and fishes, apparently 
adopted from current French and German practice. 

In another direction the influence of Meimn was also shown 
by the production of statuettes (see in Qidsea figure, Plate X.), 
and of the small modelled trinkets, scent-bottles and toys 
which there is such a fine collection in the British Museum. In 
the latter days of the factory (say after 1758) we find Chelsea 
following in the wake of Sbvres in the production of large and 
elaborate rococo vases, with pierced necks and covers, scroll- 
work bases and interlaa^ handles such as are to be seen in the 
Jones Bequest in the Victoria and Albert Museum. Pieces of 
this elaborate kind are overlaid with rich grounds of Mazarine 
blue, turqjuoise, pea-green, or the famous C^helsea claret-colour, 
while white panels are reserved framed with gilt scrolls and 
painted in enamel colours with flowers, birds or figure-subjects 
in absolute rivahy with the pieces manufactured at Sevres. 

The Chelsea works appears to have come to an end through the 
ill-health of Sprimont, and it was sold in 1769-1770 to Duesbury, 
the proprietor of the Derby works. He carried on the establish- 
ment from 1770 to 1784, but in this period a great change is 
noticeable in the product of the factory. The ‘‘rococo ” forms and 
decorations of the true Chelsea porcelain were replaced by works 
in the neo-classical style already rendered popular by the success 
of Josiah Wedgwood, and the Derby-Cheisea porcelain is quite 
a distinct production from the early works of Chelsea. The most 
distinctive mark of the Chelsea 
porcelain is an anchor— *either em- 
bossed in the paste or painted in 
gold or colour. Often the anchors 
occur in pairs, and it is frequently 
associated wiffi 61^ marks such 
as a dagger or a cross. Some of 
the Derby-Chelsea pieces are marked with a conjoined D and 
an andior. 

Bm.— Thedateof the establishment ol the factory at Stratfoi^- 
le-Bow, in what is now theEast End of London, is quite uncertain, 
but in 1744 Edward Heyl3m and Thomas Fiye, who were con- 
nected wi^ this factory, todk out a patent for tbt manufacture 
of porcelain. The materials mentioned in this patent are not 
such as would produce porcelain at al2> and it appears likely 
that the specification was made purposely defective. In 1^48 
a further patent was applied for in winch we get the first mentis 
of bone-ash, so that from the technical point of view the we^ 
made at the Bow faetoiy are of die utmost importance as in- 
dicating the e3q>erifpental^^ 1 ^^ of our English porcelain 
in which hone-ash plays such ah important In 1750; the 
works at Bow bdoived to Hessrs Weatherby & CrowtKer, and 
was th«i known as Canton,^ and as 300 woricpec^le were 
employed, tho opereti^ he^ conducw 

some ; butuHiinatc|y, |ro i^t can 

partnenihip was and iheb^mess fe 

the works ^ for a wwy m 
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at the Chebea works. We have, for instance, no elabohite vases 
in imitation of Sevres, and ap important groups of %ur^ which 
might challenge riva^ with Meissen. We as is common 
wi§i all the 1^7 porcelain factories of Europe, first the pro- 
duction of white pieces with modelled reliefs, or of pieces painted 
wt^ und^'glaze blue in imitation of Chinese porcdain. Then 
fdlowed the well-known “ Quail,” or ** Partri^e,” and “ Wheat- 
sheaf ” patterns in red and green and gold in imitation of the 
Japanese patttirns ; and the manufacture of table ware decorated 
with these simple yet bright and pleasant devices seems to have 
formed the greater part of the work at the factory. Many figures 
and statuettes were also produced at Bow, but ^ey are fewer in 
number and less cleverly made and decorated than the con- 
temporary productions of the Chelsea factory. We may surmise 
that there was considerable rivalpr between these two works 

situated on the outskirts of 
the metropolis, for we find the 
” anchor ” mark, which is the 
best recognized mark of Chelsea 
porcelain, often occurring on 

^ ^ , , specimens that from internal 

Bow Potters- mark,. 

itself we should rather attribute to Bow. The Bow marks are 
not very certain, but some of the likeliest are here given. 

Worcester . — The third of the early English factories, and 
ultimately the most important of all, was that founded at 
Worcester in 1751 by Dr Wall, a man of unusual attainments, 
and a number of his friends. How Dr Wall came to learn the 
secret of porcelain making is absolutely unknown, but even 
assuming that he acquired some information from wandering 
workmen it is certain that the Worcester porcelain was soon 
developed on original lines. The nature of the paste and the 
glaze of the early Worcester productions, as well as the sobriety 
of their decorations, stamp this factory as the first where English- 
men really developed a native porcelain. Between 1751 and 
1770, the first period of Worcester porcelain, the prevalent 
influence was that of Chinese blue-and-white, and the pieces of 
that period are rightly esteemed by collectors for their artistic 
quality. Probably nowhere in Europe, certainly nowhere in 
England, was oriental blue-and-white more carefully studied, 
and a collection of this blue-and-white Worcester is most satis- 
factoiy from the aesthetic point of view. The productions at 
this time were tea and coffee services, bowls, dishes, mugs and 
plates. The cups were usually made without handles in imitation 
of the oriental practice, but large, two-handled covered cups 
for caudle, broth and diocolate were also made during the early 
period. Many of these larger cups bore an embossed pattern 
resembling a pine-cone, possibly imitated from a shape produced 
at St Qoud ; while op^work dishes, plates and fruit baskets 
were also made in imitation of a popular Meissen fashion. 

The method of decorating porcelain with transfer prints was 
introduced at Worcester as early as 1756, when Robert Hancock, 
an engraver, came from York House, Battersea, where the process 
was first employed for the decoration of the ^ttersea enamels. 
The early Worcester prints comprised portraits of celebrities of 
the time (the Frederick the Great mug), or adaptations of the 
worjb of great artists such as GainsTOrough and Watteau, or 
copies of carrot ehjjrayiugs or iq>ortirtg prints. The first print- 
ing dcme In bU^ or jpurple, and ttansfemd bn to the fired 
|;laze, and it lyas not until bibiput t 77o,that the process of printing 
m blue under the gbtze was perfebt^ It is mterestmg to note 
that for n^y y^Ts this' proc^ transfer printing was 
deVelo(M side by $id(6 vnthv the elder ^ethod of porcmin pamting, 
and until the end of the iSth ^tu^ the processes appear to 
have been used bt Wbi^t^ qinfe ihS^ndently, The posing 
orthe Chelsea factory in t 3 ^ 7 b;;led bf some of 

the paintm to bhout that date a 

GbiUiidjeratlle bihount of decorated bn 

the jda^ ^th ena^ that 

had i^'tetidered populi^ ^t £bW: li'h ofily {a!it 

to rmaifcf^^everi 


lished by a certain English character both in thbiSliyle 
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and t^^workm^hip (see e^^ple, Plate X.). The firtt and 
most artistic period of Worcester porcelain came to an end before 
17S3, when, after the death of Dr Wall, the works passed under 
the control of Thomas FUght and his two sons, who had been 
jewellers. The Flight Muence was 
soon noticeable from the fact that the 
new shapes were more and more based 
on those of Sevres and Meissen, while 
the decoration became more mechanical 
and precise as befitted the work of 
jewriilers rather than potters. King 
George III, and Queen Charlotte visited Worcester Potters’ 
the works in 1788 and bestowed upon ®* 

the firm the privilege of styling themselves “ China Manu- 
facturers to Their Majesties,” since when the works has always 
been known as the Worcester Royal Porcelain W’orks. In 1793 
Martin Barr was taken into partnership ; the ” Flight & Barr ” 
period, so well known to collectors, lasted until 1807. 

Another Worcester porcelain works was in existence after 
1784, viz. the ChamtSerlain factoiy, which was working in 
rivaliy with the original establishment ; but its productions 
are of no particular artistic merit, and in 1840 the two firms 
became amalgamated, and so gave rise to the present Worcester 
Royal Porcelain Co. The most noteworthy feature of the pro- 
ductions of both the Worcester works at the end of the i8th 
century were the ” Armorial ” services made for various royal 
and noble families, and those adaptations of Imari patterns 
known as ” Old Japan.” 

Derdy . — Experiments in the manufacture of porcelain appear 
to have been made at Derby as early as 1750 by a French refugee, 
Andrew Planch^ ; but the business, which was afterwards to 
attain such a great development, was only founded in 1756 with 
William Duesbury as its manager. Duesbury was originally a 
decorator of china figures in London, and his career proves that 
he was a man of great industry and energy, for within twenty- 
five years he not only built up a large business at Derby, but he 
absorbed the decadent works at Bow and Chelsea, so that in 
the last quarter of die i8th century Derby was the most import- 
ant china manufactory in England. As is so often the case, a 
commercial success like this implied the absence of any distinct 
artistic impulse. The porcelain produced at Derby is for the 
most part only an echo of the successes of Meissen, Sevres, or 
the earlier English factories. It is only fair to remark that a very 
deep and rich under-glaze blue was attained at the Derby works. 





Derby Potters' marks. 

and that this was associated with very mechanical painting of 
birds and flov^ers and with gilding of exceptional qualify. At 
this factoiy, too, the Old Jnpnn patterns were imitated with 
exceptional vigour, until •* Crown-Derby Japan” became a 
standard trade name for this clobbered oriental st^le. 

Mention has alrM^ been made of t^ ^biscuit” porcel^ 
ires made at Derl^, wWch are superior in .style to anytWng 
t made in Europe in the i8th century except the biscuit ” 
porceSuns of Sivres. The Derby ” biscuits ” of the best tyj^ 

rangefrom 1790 to 18x0, and the foiest specimens have a ” waxy ” 

surmce, thoi:^ there is little or no sheen and every detail remains 
as crisp 411 when the i^re left the hand of its maker. The most 
famous of these Sguste are the portrtut meefoBions and statuet^ 
of Britiih geiieraM a^ were modelled by an artist 

named Step^. mod^ed numerous groups 

adapted frifoi ^ Kaufmaim, while a 

workr^ hahied Cd^ to modelled only rustic 

fiaiHes and ammalsr ; 

myrnouA mi faotoriet at Plymouth 
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and Bristol are mainly natew(»rthy because they were the only 
English factories iii ^ich a true porcelain strictly analogous 
to the Chinese %as ever manufacturiKl. ^liam Cookworthy^ a 
Quaker druggist of Plymouth, was greatly interested in attempt- 
ing to discover in Cornwall and Devonshire minerals similar to 
those whi^ were described in the letters <rf P^re d’EntrecoUes 
as lormiw basis of Chinese porcelain. After many years of 
timvd ano^research he ascertained the nature of the Cornish stone 
and Cornish clay, and in 1768 he founded a works at Plymouth 
for the production of a porcelain similar to the Chinese from these 
native materials. Readers interested in this abortive enterprise, 
from which such great results were afterwards to come, can only 
be referred to the general histories of English porcelain, for the 
factory was removed to Bristol in 1770 and was shortly after- 
wards transferred to Richard Champion, a Bristol merchant, 
who had already been dabbling in the fashionable pursuit of 
porcelain making. Champion^s Bristol factory lasted from 1773 
to 1781 , when the business had to be sold to a number of Stafford- 
shire potters owing to the serious losses it had entailed. The 
Bristol porcelain, like that of Plymouth, was always a true fels- 
pathic porcelain resembling the Chinese, but made from the 
diina clay and china stone of Cornwall. It is, therefore, harder 
and whiter than the other English porcelains, and its cold, harsh, 
glittering glaze marks it off at cmce from the wares of Bow, 
Chelsea, Worcester or Derby. 

The Bristol porcelain resemUed that of Meissen quite as much 
in its style of decoration as in the nature of its materials. One 
can point to nothing distinctly English about it, and if specimens 
now command very high prices in the salerooms it is on account 
of their rarity rather than of any intrinsic quality or beauty that 
they possess. 

Table ware of various kinds formed the greater part of the 
production of the Bristol wmrks, but a considerable number of 
figures are known, in many cases obviously copied from those of 
Meissen, and a few large hexagonal vases similar in style to 
specimens produced at Chelsea and at Worcester. The most 
dutinctive pieces made at the Bristol factory are certain small 
plaques or slabs in biscuit ’’ porcelain, usually bearing in the 
centre a portrait medallion or armorial bearings surrounded by 
a wreath of skilfully modelled flowers. Good examples of these 
choice productions are to be seen in the British Museum. 

The Plymouth factory is supposed to have adopted as its 
general mark the alchemical symbol for tin. This mark was 
^so used to a limited extent at the Bristol factory, though the 

general Bristol mark was 
a cross or a copy of the 
crossed swords of Meissen. 
The Staflordshire potters 
who bought the rights of 
the Bristol porcelain factory 
from Champion established 
a works at Shelton, near 
Stoke-upon-Trent, in Staf- 
fordshire, under the name of New Hail Porcelain Co., but they 
never manufactured anything of artistic account 

Minor English Factorias.^A number of other porcelain factories 
were founded in England in the latter half of the i8tb century, hut 

1 ij. nr*. ' 
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Plymouth. Bristol. Champion and 
Swansea marks* 


none of these produced wore of any particular merit. The pomlain 
gton Han by William Littler (I752-X758), alwajrs clumsy 


made at Long 



established in Liverpool also made a certain 
well as Delft " and other earthenwares, 
contains some good examples of their 


JLongl 

and uriy in form, is interesting for a splendid bl^ tc^tar dkaracter- 
istlc of the factoiy. This small venture was nltunoMy absorbed by 
William Dnesburyj 
The colony of 
amount of pr 
and tile Live 

productions. . 0 V 

A little iojc^ory at wiik ft X«owe8toft in the last quarter of the x8th 
century ^i^s attracted Aiudyinpre attention than it deserves, because 
cortain/'imters foolishW 'gj wliln ted to it large quantities of Ar- 
morial ** porcelain been made in China. 

Recent excavations hhvh^eetiplBhed the fact that this factoiy was 
only of minor impprtaace, pm was mainly occupied in producing 
c h eap warw in rinjpto witii,,aM even in i^tation of, those of the 
more impdrmt EhgUth factcm 

Towa^‘&e eud%f the 18th century the manufacture of Eiigli^ 
into the Strttonjmn poitteekm, and toe firms of 


Spode, Davenport and Mkitoa became the most important Engl^ 
factories of the early 19th centtury. For notices of the minor Englito 
factories of the late x8th centiny and early tqth cehtiiry, such as 
Caughley, Coalport, i^wansha and Kantgurw, toe student fs refected 
to the special works dealing with the history of English porcelain. 

CollacHona , — The British Museum and the Victoria and Albert 
Museum contain the best general collecKions of English porcelain. 
The museums at Bristol and liverpoot contain examples of the local 
wares ; while toe museum at the Worcester Royal Porcelain wcvks 
has an admirable oc^ection of the wares of toat factory. Many 
notewortoy private collections are in existence, of which we may 
mention those of Mr Dyson Perrins, Mr Cockshutt and Mr Trapnell. 

Literature. — Alex. Brongniart, TraiU des arts eSramiques 
(1844); Jacquemart, Hisioire de la ctramiq^ (Rng. ed. 1873); 
J&nnicke, Grundriss der Karamik (iBjg) ; Dr Brinkmann, Handbook 
of Bwopean Porcelains in the Hemburg Museum ; Maryat, History 
of Pottery and Porcelain (1857) I Jewitt, Ceramic Art of Great Britain 

1 1878) ; Auscher, A History and Description of French Porcelain 
1905) ; Burton, A History and Desertion of English Porcelain 
1902) ; Dillon, Porcelain (1904) ; Solon, Old English Porcelain 
1903 ) : Burton, Porcelain (1906) ; R. Ahnstrdm, Lervarorna och 
deras Tillverkning (1903). (W. B.*) 

Pottery and Porcelain during the 19TH Century 

The development of the manufacture of pottery and porcelain 
in Europe and America throughout the 19th centuiy need not 
be treated in such detail as the history of its growth up to that 
period, for modern means of communication and the general 
diffusion of knowledge have tended to destroy the individual 
character which was so marked a feature of the pottery of 
different countries in pre\dous centuries. The 19th century was 
distinctly the century of machinery, and, for the most part, it 
witnessed the displacement by mechanical processes of those 
methods of handicraft which made the older pottery individual 
and interesting even in its simplest forms. Collectors are pre- 
pared to pay very large sums for choice examples of the potter’s 
art of bygone centuries, but it is doubtful if much of the pottery 
of the 19th century will ever be collected for its intrinsic merits, 
though it may be preserved as an illustration of the spirit of 
the age. 

In preceding sections of this article the development of the 
brighriy painted tin-enamelled wares and the gaily decorated 
porcelains of various European countries have been traced down 
to the end of the x8th century, because that date marks, quite 
distinctly, the period when the old handicraft of the potter was 
for various reasons displaced by organized manufacture. The 
disturbed economic conmtion of Europe in the last quarter of the 
i8th century and the Napoleonic Wars of the early 19th century 
proved disastrous to most of the pottery and porcelain worlu 
where artistic wares were made, and the disturbance of traditional 
methods was completed by the superior mechanical perfection and 
cheapness of the English earthenware introduced by Wedgwood 
and his contemporanes. The English pottery was neater, more 
perfectly finished and moredurable than the painted tin-enamelled 
pottery of the continent. It vied in finish with the expensive 
continental porcelains, and for nearlv half a century it carried 
all before it, not only in England, but throughout the world. 
An intelligent observer, M. Faujas de Saint Fond, writing in the 
beginning of the 19th century, remarks of English potteiy that 
“ Its excellent workmanship, its soliditv, the advantage which 
it possesses of sustaining the action of fire, its fine glaze im- 
penetrable to acids, the l^uty and convenience of its form, and 
the cheapness of its price, have given rise to a commerce so active 
and so utoversal, ^t in travelling from Paris to Petersburg, 
from Amsterdam to the farthest parts of Sweden, and from 
Dunkirk to toe extremity of the south of France one is i$erved at 
every ixm upon English ware. Spain, Portugal and Italy are 
supplied witn it ; and vessels are loaded wito it for toe East 
Indies, the West Indiei^, and toe continent of America.” ^ It 
was cdculated that at this time three-fourths of toe pottery 
manufactured in England was sent abroad. Such a state of thi^ 
was not likely to continue, in most of the European countries, 
alter toe settlement of 1815, such of toe ol^^r fairies as had 
survived, or pew Jwtories specially q«ajb^ for the purpose, 
En^li methods m xnanufh^^. 

« Xrmlf fw Mngkmd amd SeoUme$liJ^ vfii Uplift!* 



Meissen. Crinoline figure (Kandler), PAtc-dure, 


Stjvrcs. PAtc-tendrc, 1756. 
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esqperienced StaSordshire potters were procured to direct tiiete 
w^s^ and so far as ordinary domestic pottery was concerned^ 
the half of the xpth century witnessed establishment in 
every country of Europe and in the United States of America 
of pott^y works xnana^ by Englishmen, where earthenwares 
were made after the English fashion. We shall refer presently to 
the survival or revival of the older styles of pottery and porcelain, 
but the English influence was undoubtedly paramount, with one 
or two notable exceptions, down to 1850, or even laten England 
itself witnessed a notable development of its pottery manufacture, 
which became more and more aggregated in that district of North 
Staffordshire designated emphatically ‘‘ The Potteries,” where, 
in spite of later developments, from two<thirds to three-quarters 
of all the pottery and porcelain made in the British Isles is still 
produced. This concentration of the industry in England has 
resulted in a race of pottery workers not to be matched elsewhere 
in the world, and whHe it was the supply of cheap coal and coarse 
clay which first gave Staffordshire its pre-eminence, that pre- 
eminence is now retained as much by the traditional skill of the 
workmen of the district as by the enterprise of its manufacturers. 

While we must admire, from the economic point of view, the 
methods of manufacture which have placed England in the first 
rank as a pottery-producing country, inasmuch as they have 
brought within the reach of the humblest domestic utensils of 
high finish and great durability, it is impossible to say much for 
the taste or art associated with them. Neatness, serviceablcness 
and durability, English domestic wares undoubtedly possess in 
a degree unknown to any earlier type of pottery, but the general 
use of transfer-printing as the principal method of decoration, and 
the absence of any distinctive style of ornament, must cause them 
to take a low rank in comparison with the wares of past centuries, 
when mechanical perfection was impossible and rich colour 
and truly decorative painting were the chief distinctions of the 
pottery of every country. The London International Exhibition 
of 1851 is generally supposed to indicate the low-water mark of 
art as applied to industry ; it should rather be regarded as 
marking the period when many of the old handicrafts had been 
extinguished by the use of mechanical appliances and the growth 
of the factory system, and when the delight of men in these 
current developments was so great that they were regarded as 
triumphs in themselves, when tbey were only “ means to an end.” 

Since that period the development of pottery and porcelain 
has followed two main directions : (i) an attempt on the part of 
manufacturers to produce the most artistic results possible with 
modern processes and methods, and (2) the interesting and valu- 
able efforts of those individual potters in every country with whom 
art was the first consideration and commercial production was 
disregarded. 

Though the English pottery factories were of such paramount 
importance in the first half of the 19th century, it must be re- 
membered that some of the oldest factories in Europe were still 
alive and active. The royal factories in Sevres, Meissen, Berlin, 
Vienna, St Petersburg and elsewhere, surviving the wreck of the 
Napoleonic Wars, continued, at the expense of their respective 
states, to produce porcelains which were the legitimate develop- 
xaent of their work during the i8th century. 

Meissen and Berlin.^At Meissen, efforts were made to improve 
the technical process in use, but, unfortunately, the old Meissen 
wares had afai^y become valuable, and they were reproduced, 
marks included, until all initiative was destroyed, and the 
factory oontmu^ to live, mainly, on its old reputation. 

At serlin, the finaadal troubles of the Prossian monarchy 
throughout the early years of the 19th oentury were severely 
so timt a cfaeapw class of porcelain was manufactured. 
The only inuovaitioas that can be ascribed to the factory during 
this period^ thmqih lupthfy esteemed at the time, form striking 
"examines of the artistic decadence of the period. Such was the 
lace-work decoratkm made by dipphig la^ in porcelain slip so 
Itot oh the thread bhrxied away, leaving a porcelain fac- 
was the p porodw moddled 

jhmKSi h pi^ by transmitted light it 

appear^ like a picture painted en grisaiUe. 


From the artistic point of view there is little to be said for the 
majority of productions of the Berlin factory, but nowhere in 
the worid hsa greater attention been paid to the technical and 
scientific problems of porcelain manufacture, and this establish- 
ment has rendered the greatest service in the development of the 
important chemical and electrical industries of Germany by the 
splendid appliances it has invented for scientific use. 

Since 1870 the works, removed to Charlottenburg, have been 
conducted with very great enterprise. It was here that Seger 
perfected his soft porcelain based on the glazes and bodies of the 
best Japanese porcelains, and here also he developed the manu- 
facture of copper-red gia^s in imitation of the old sang de bosuf 
and flambi glazes of the Chinese, at the same time establishing 
some of the scientific principles underlying their production. At 
Berlin, too, all the modem methods of decoration, whether in 
coloured glazes, raised enamels, pdU sur patCy the elaborate 
paintings of flowers, birds or fibres, or the use of crystalline 
glazes, have been foUowed with great success ; but the factory 
has never yet given any special impetus or new direction to the 
decorative side of porcelain. 

Vienna.— Fevf European factories were so little affected by the 
general trend of affairs as the royal factory at Vienna. We have 
already referred to the elaborate paintings and rich gilding 
which became the distinguishing feature of its wares towards tlie 
end of the i8th century, and tWs style, once perfected, seems to 
have been continued with little change. It has been stated by 
a renowned German authority, that the Viennese porcelain was 
at its best between 1785 and 1815. During this period the plan 
of painting copies of pictures on porcelain was developed to its 
utmost, and this, in combination with the richest gilding, marks 
the apotheosis of V iennese porcelain. The factory came to an end 
in 1864, but collectors should be warned that a fiood of cheap 
porcelains, decorated in modem Viennese workshops, and there- 
fore styled “ Viennese porcelain,” has during the last twenty years 
overwhelmed the English and American markets. 

Sevres . — The important part played by the Royal French 
manufactory at Sevres has already been sketched. During the 
troublous years of the French Revolution the works practically 
came to a standstill, and under the Directory it was a question 
whether this manufactory, along with certain other state estab- 
lishments in France, should be closed. Napoleon, however, 
decided that for the glory of France and as a means of encourag- 
ing its porcelain industry, seriously threatened by the English 
potters, the establishment at Sevres should be conducted as a 
national factory. By a splendid coincidence Alexander Bron- 
gniart, a man of great natural ability, and a noted scientist, was 
appointed director, and retained that post under the successive 
governments of France until his death in 1847. In the hands of 
Brongniart the establishment at Sevres became at once a school 
of research and a centre of practical accomplishment — the 
influence of which was felt throughout Europe. Its products 
were obviously inspired by the demands of successive P>ench 
moiiarchs and their courts. It ministered to the grandiose 
ideas of Napoleon, who denumded pieces that were to speak of 
his victories, and after every campaign a fresh table service or 
new suite of vases was produced to commemorate the emperor’s 
successes. The most striking pfo(» of this kind was the vase 
made to commemorate the marriage of Napoleon and Marie 
Louise in 1810. It was designed by Isabey and was modelled with 
figures in bas-relief. Hie principal group contains not less than 
115 such figures, while the suhsidl^ group, imresenting the 
aodaiming populace, contains between zooo and 3000 figures. 
Hiis vase was three yean in making, and is said to have cost 
something like £1350. Unfortunately this was not a solitary 
example of the {mnluctians of Sevres, for under every successive 
government of the zgth century the factory has been called to 
produce enormous vases which are to be found in the roow 
or corridors of every palace and museum in France, and wh^ 
these pieces represent wonderful technical sktli, both in their 
manufacture and the decoratkms with which they are covered, 
very few of them possess either spontaneity or charm; They 
are correct, frigid, cold, and compare most unfavourably from 
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the artistic point of view with the masterpieces of oriental 
pottery. 

£ver3rthing was carried out on the grand scale^ and once again 
the induence of Sevres became paramount in Europe^ and its 
styles of painting and decoration were eagerly followed from 1830 
to 1870 1 ^ all those European potters who were attempting to 
make anything beyond useful domestic wares. As an instance of 
its aims in the period between 1830 and 1850^ large sums were 
spent in the production of great slabs of porcelain many feet in 
area, on which were painted copies of some of the famous portraits 
and other pictorial masterpieces in the galleries of the Louvre. A 
number of these are preserved in the museum at Sevres, and must 
always excite admiration and even wonder at their technical 
accomplishment. 

The most noticeable invention of Sevres in the middle part of 
the 19th century was the pdU sur pate decoration in which 
porcelain clays of various colours are used as the artistes medium. 
The idea appears to have been adopted from an old Chinese vase 
by Robert, the chief painter, and at the London International 
Exhibition of 1862 some small cups decorated in this method, by 
Gcly, were first shown. The most successful work in this style 
was, however, that produced by M. Solon, who worked at Sevres 
untd 1870. In tliat year he came to England and was employed 
at Minton’s, where for about thirty-five years he continued this 
method of work, one of the few artistic and beautiful styles of 
pottery decoration of the 19th century. As practised by M. 
Solon the pate sur pate decoration took the form of paintings 
of figure subjects or dainty ornamental designs in white slip on 
a coloured porcelain ground of green, blue, dark-grey or black. 
On such grounds a thin wash of the sUp gives a translucent film, 
so that by washing on or building up successive layers of slip, 
sharpening the drawing with modelling tools, or softening or 
rounding the figure with a wet brush, the most delicate grada- 
tions of tint can be obtained, from the brilliant white of the slip 
to the full depth of the ground. This method was rapidly 
adopted by all the principal European factories, though nowhere 
was it carried to such perfection as at Sevres and at Minton’s. 
M. Taxile Doat has executed many extraordinary pieces in this 
style of decoration at Sdvres, and in the British Museum there is 
a large vase of his, presented by the French government at the 
beginning of the present century. One great feature of French 
porcelain manufacture during the 19th century was the develop- 
ment of the industry at Limoges and the neighbouring district 
of central France. Limoges was a small centre of porcelain 
production in the period between 1780 and 1850, but after the 
latter date it rapidly developed into a pottery centre second only 
in importance to that of the Potteries district in England. We 
can do no more than mention this fact, because, for the most 
part, the activities of Limi^es have been devoted to the pro- 
duction of pottery commercially, rather than pottery as an art. 

The Franco-German Wau* proved a disaster for Sevres, and all 
work came to a standstill for a time. The existing manufactory, 
which was almost completed before the outbreak of the war, was 
opened by Marshal MacMahon in 1876, but for many years the 
work wais continued under great discouragement. Between 1879 
and 1889 attention was paid to the study and imitation of old 
Chinese methods, and this resulted in the reproduction of many 
of those Chinese glazes which had hitherto been the despair of 
European potters. 

At the Paris Exhibition of 1900 the display made by Sevres 
was perhaps the most notable feature of the magnificent collec- 
tion of ceramics gathered there. The collection included many 
varieties of porcelain, both hard and soft paste, decorated in all 
the current styles of the period ; tmder-glaze painting, on-glaze 
painting, fiamb^S glazes and crystalline gl^es, but most beautiful 
of all weni^e magnificent groups of ** biscuit ” figures designed 
as ta|f||r|piliiture8 by some of the best French sculptors of the 

Pf Ogress , — ^The demand for elaborate specimens of 
piantnd porcel^ was at its hdght throughout Europe between 
z8si and 1880, and this demand was undoubtedly fostered by 
the series of international exhibitions held during that period, 


when every European pottery works of note produced larj^ and 
costly specimens of porcelain or earthenware, smothered with 
painting and gilding. £v^ famous manufactory produced 
something beyond the ordinary, but undoubtedly the first of 
European factories during this period was that of Messrs Minton 
at Stoke-upon-Trent. M. Leon Amoux, a descendant of the 
Amoux’s of Apt, an old family of French potters, was at this 
time the technical and artistic director of Messrs Minton’s 
works, and he was the only pottery director during the X9th 
century who could in any sense be compared with M. Brongniart 
of S^es. M. Arnoux combined in a remarkable degree artistic 
with technical skill, and under his management the works of 
Messrs Minton bec^e the greatest centre of ceramic art in 
Europe. Skilful modellers, like Jeannest, Carriere-Belleuse, 
and Protat, and pottery painters such as A. BouUemier, Moussill, 
E. Lessore and L. Solon were engaged at this factory and pro- 
duced many of the most characteristic European decorations of 
the middle of the 19th century. 

To this period, too, we must refer another English invention, 
that of a specif porcelain known as “ Parian.” This in its 
finest expression was a ‘‘ biscuit” porcelain used for the production 
of statuettes and groups rivalling the finest 18th-century ” biscuit” 
%ures of Sevres and Derby. It seems probable that this Parian 
was first made at the works of Copeland and Garratt, at Stoke- 
upon-Trent; but it was immediately adopted at Minton’s, 
Wedgwood’s, and at Worcester ; and each of these firms used it 
in a distinctive way. Glazed Parian was also manufactured at 
the Belleek Porcelain Works in Ireland (the only Irish porcelain 
works of any note), and later its manufacture was developed by 
the Worcester Royal Porcelain Company, Moore Brothers of 
Longton, and other English manufacturers until it became an 
important branch of the English porcelain made in the period 
under review. 

Japanese Influence , — ^At the Paris Exhibition of 1867 the great 
collection of the applied arts of Japan took Europe by storm, 
and there was an immediate outbreak of adaptations of Japanese 
art in Europe once more ; not as in the i8th century, when the 
old Japanese patterns were copied or frankly imitated, but a 
European- Japanese style arose, based on the methods and ideas 
of the great Japanese painters and draughtsmen, the workers in 
metal, in iron, in lacquer and in silk. In England the Worcester 
Royal Porcelain Company produced a series of elaborate and 
skilful pieces inspired from this source, which for perfect and 
minute execution must be ranked before all other European 
works of their kind. 

The most admirable result of this revived interest in Japanese 
art was, however, developed at the Royal Copenhagen works, 
the productions of which are not only famous all ovet the world, 
but have set a new style in porcelain decoratiofiT which is being 
followed at most of the continental factories. By the use of the 
pure Swedish felspar and quartz and the finest china clayis from 
Germany or Cornwall a material of excellent quality is prepared, 
and on this naturalistic paintings of birds, ^hes, animals and 
water or northern landscapes and figure subjects are ] 3 ainted in 
delicate under-glaze blues, greys and greens. The Royal Copen- 
hagen works h^ also produced a profusion of skilfully modelled 
animals, birds and fishes, either in pure white, or delicately 
tinted after nature, with die same under-glaze colours. 

Not only have Berlin, Sevres and other Europ^n factories 
adopted the, modem Copenhagen style of decoration, but the 
Japanese are now imitati^ these skilful productions which were 
originally inspired by their own early work. 

Stonewares , — ^Mention must be made of the revival of the 
manufacture of artistic stonewares by Doultons of Lambeth, and 
Villeroy and Boch, the great German potters. Doultons, besides 
reviving the older forms of English stoneware, made some 
entirely new departures, and their pieces widi designs etched in 
the day are admirable examples of the right use of a i^actory 
material. Villeroy and Boch reproduced the old Rhenish stone- 
wares, and many intmsting new departures/ in addition, but 
mos^ in German forms that have not commended the wares 
to other nations. 
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empk^^ed ia iziifTOvii^ maiuaiMtttre aiid in | 

OQiuKdidatiiig on the tedihical aiud scitotific 

sidCi ao that tii^ to able to prodizce p<ton^ perfect 
in shape> with a higher degree of finish and greater certainty of 
result than was ever known before^ it cannot be said ^t the 
artistic results have been commensurate with the labour ex- 

S ^nded. Fortunat^^ however, the success of these important 
dusbrial concerns in stereotyping modem production has incited 
a considend)le number of cleW men, either potters or artists, 
to become artist-potters and producers of mdividual wares, 
often recalling the works of the g^t schools of bygone centuries. 
This movement, which to-day has its exponents in every European 
country as well as in the United States of America, originated in 
France between 1840 and 1850, when the formation of the earliest 
ceramic museums and the new-born interest in the old French 
faience led to various attempts at pottery-making by the old 
methods of handwork and rule of thumb. Avisseau of Tours 
(1845), Pull of Paris (1855), and Barbizet (1859) began to make 
pieces in the style of Palis^, and Ulysse of Blois (1863) revived 
painted faience in imitation of that of Nevers. Slowly a demand 
for painted pottery was created amonjg collectors and amateurs, 
and in France and other countries artists began to dabble in the 
painting of pottery. In some cases the artist retained his free- 
dom, painting pieces obtained from some pottery manufacturer, 
which he sold on his own account after they had been decorated 
and fired ; or he became attached to a particular factory and his 
productions were sold by the potter ; or the artist became an 
amateur potter, and either worked alone or encouraged other 
artists to co-operate with him. 

It is impossible to do more than mention a few of the prominent 
men in each class, whose works were not only esteemed in their 
own day, but are also likely to be regarded always as among 
the distinguished productions of the 19th century. Emile 
Lessore and Chapelet were both painters who were attracted by 
the technique of the potter. For some time they bought speci- 
mens of pottery from a small manufacturer named Laurin at 
Bourg-la-Reine, and after a time they definitely forsook pictorial 
art for that of the potter. Lessore painted in underglaze colours 
in a delicate sketchy style figure-subjects, mostly a^pted from 
old engravings. He worked for a short time at Sevres, and then, 
like so many other French pottery artists of this period, he 
came to Minton’s in England, and finally entered into an en- 
gagement with the old firm of Josiah Wedgwood & Sons which 
continued almost to his death (1860-1876). On their fine cream- 
coloured earthenware he sketched many thousands of fanciful 
designs which hod a great vogue in the ’seventies and ’eighties of 
the last century. Chapelet pursued a very different course. His 
first innovation was a method known as ** Barbotine ” or slip- 
painting, in which coloured clays were used impasto,” often m 
considerable thickness, so that after the work had been fired and 
glazed it bore some resemblance to an oil painting. For a few 
years this style of decoration became the n^e all ovw Europe, 
but it fell into contempt almost as rapidly as it had found favour, 
and is now only used for the decoration of common wares. 
Ultimately, Chapelet gave up painting and applied himself to the 
discovery of technical novelties. He was appar^tly the first 
Europe^ potter to produce fiamb6 glazes imer the maimer of 
the Qunese, and a foe collection erf these productions of his is 
preserved bi the museum at Sivxes. 

The greatest of all tfo French iimovatozB was, however, 
Thfedore Deck, who had been trained as a work^ potter and 
was led to forsake the ms»agement of an at^Uaxy tile and pottery 
business in Paris tooxperiment on his own aocoimti He started 
a Utde workshop in Boulevard Mcmtpsriiasse in Paris and 
iapkily gathered lound him a number of youn^ pamttoaB earn 
to experiment in the With ms 

paerionate love (rf Perikmt^O oriental {toe 

at thmr i&pomi/ 

fo lliat was Imbwn a great 

potter/ to }^0riitoI'<^iWi^^ 


by the lovers of ceramic art in evwy country.^' /The crown of 
his career came in 1887, when he was appointed dneotor of the 
Natioanl Manufactory at Mvres, for he was the onfy pxatiOical 
potter who had ever occupied that position ; but he dieobi 1890 
before he had been able to impress his personality on the wmk of 
SSvrcs. ' ‘ 

The same movement that was active in France found its ex^ 
ponents in other countries as well. In Italy and the south erf 
France the last quarter of the 19th century witnessed a revival 
of Italian majolica and of lustre decoration. Prominent m this 
direction were the productions of Cantegalli of Florence and of 
the Massiers of Golfe-Juan near Cannes ; while in England 
Wflliam de Morgan created an artistic sensation by his tilm 
and vases decorated with lustres, or with painted colours recalling 
those of the Persian and Syrian potters of the middle ages. This 
departure in England was, however, followed up by many 
manufacturers who were keenly alive to the possibilities of 
pottery colour, and Mr Bernard Moore, of Longton, Maw &: 
Company of Jackfield, and Minton’s of Stoke-upon-Tient, pro- 
duced much excellent work, in tiles and vases inspired from the 
same oriental sources. 

Meantime, in America there had been growing up a manufacture 
of pott^ after the approved methods, in Trenton, New Jersey ; 
East Liverpool, Zanesville arid Cincinnati (Ohio). To all these 
centres English workmen had been attracted, and earthenware 
after the current English styles was manufactured ; but, as 
was the case in Europe, individual efforts were made to produce 
artistic pottery. The first and best known of these artistic de- 
partures was that of the Rookwood Pottery at Cmcinnati, and 
again it was an amateur, Mrs Bellamy Storer, who found^ an 
enterprise which has since produced some very original work. 
From x88o to 1889 the work was mainly carried on at Ihe 
expense of this lady, but since that date the enterprise has been 
self-supporting, and the Rookwood pottery has become known 
throughout the world. 

The latter half of the Z9th century also witnessed the develop- 
ment of new branches of pottery manufacture for sanitary pur- 
poses — ^smd it is not too much to say that much of the improved 
sanitation of modem dwellings and towns has been rendered 
possible by the special appliances invented by potters for these 
purposes. In this direction the English potters undoubtedly 
led the way, and not only have their methods been imitated 
abroad, but English manufacturers have also established la^ 
works in Germany, France and the United States of America. 
Varieties, too, of hard-fired pottery, comprising earthenwares, 
stonewares and porcelains, have b^n invented for use in the 
chemical and electrical industries. But these belong to the great 
modem branch of pottery manufacture, not to pottery art. In 
the same way, the revived attention paid to the various forms of 
pottery for the interior and exterior of buildings belongs rather 
to the question of mural decoration than of pottery. 

At the beginning of the 20th centuiy we find Ei^Umd and 
Germany the leading pottei^ manufacturing countries ; Germany 
excelling in the amount of its output, and Ef^land in the fineness 
and finish of its productions. France, in addition to the National 
Manufactory at Sevres, as much as ever divorced from commerce, 
has its porcelain industry at Limoges and large manufactories 
of tiles and earthenware in many departments ; while there are 
also a number of artist potters like Lachenal, Dalpayrat, Del^ 
heithe and Taxile Doat who make purely artistic pottery in 
hard-fired stonewares (gris) and porcelain, while the production 
of decorative stemewares for building purposes has been developed 
by such firms as Bigot, Boulanger and E. Muller. A grto 
development has also taken place m the production of decorative 
pottery and tiles in Hdland. Hie famous Delft worlu, beMdes 
produdsig quantities of painted blue and white eartonware 
(made in the English and not in the old Dutch fashion)^ has 
been exptonentmg largely in the development of^^toOtne 
arid opafeiKsent gkiM and in lustres, while the Roaenborg factory 
at the said a factory at Puramerende, nOar Amsterdam, 
toe itoesmiie diitiiiotive^^b^^ bizarre pamted pottery and 

pctotin. Ihe success of tiie Royal mctoiy has 
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already been mentamed, and this success led to the ioundation of 
Bing & Grondhal of Copenhagen, who largely follow the styles 
of decoration initiated at the Soyal worki. In Sweden there 
are two important factories at Rdrstrand and Gustafsbeig. 
Under the accomplifhed director of the Borstrand factory, Mr 
Robert Almstrom, a great variety of products have been success- 
fully manufactured, includi^ hard«‘paste porcelain, English 
boise china, earthenware, majolica and stoves. Italy, Spain and 
Belgium have also important modem pottery works. 

the United States of Amorka there are large establishments 
for the manufacture of earthenware, bone chma and tiles, all 
after the English fashion, while in addition there are a number 
experimental kilns at work producing artistic pottery. The 
Rookwood factory has already been mentioned, but the wares 
produced at the Grueby factory and by Mrs Robineau and T. 
Brouwer are also worthy of note. (See Report on American 
Art Pottery,^' pp. 922-935 of Special Reports of the US, Census 
Office, Manufactures, pt. iii., 1905.) 

Technical Pottery Works, — It is only possible to give a selection of 
the best of the modern standard works dealing with the technical 
side of pottery production. Brongniart, TraitI des arts cdratniques 
^rd ed., Paris, 187;^), with notes and additions by Salv^tat; E. 
Bourry. Traits des industries cSratniques (Paris, 1897) ; Theodore 
Deck, La Faience (Paris, 1887) ; A. Granger, La CSramtque industrielle 
(Paris, X905) ; £. S. Auacher, La Ciramique cuisant d haute tempSra- 
fare (Paris, 1899) ; Technologie de la cSr antique (Paris, 1901) ; Les 
Industries cSr antiques (Paris, 1901) ; Seger, Gesantmelie Schriften 
(Berlin, 1896 ; Eng. trans., Easton, Pa., U.S.A., 1902) ; Langenbeck, 
The Chemistry of Pottery (Easton, Pa., U.S.A., 1895) ; William 
Barton, Porcelain (London, 1906). (W. B.*) 

OERARO YRTTE, a mineral species consisting of silver chloride ; 
an important ore of silver. The name cerargyrite is a Greek form 
(hrom Ktpos, horn, and silver) of the older name 

homsilver, which was used K. Gesner as far back as 1565. 
The chloro-bromide and bromide of silver were also included 
under this term until they were distinguished chemically in 
1841 and 1842, and described under the names embolite and 
bromargyrite (or bromyrite) respectively ; tlie chloride then 
came to be distinguished as chloraigyrite, though tlie name 
cerargyrite is often now applied to this alone. Chloro-bromo- 
iodide of silver has abo been recognized as a mineral and called 
iodembolite. All those are strikingly alike in appearance and 
general characters, differing essentially only in chemical composi- 
tion, and it would seem better to reserve the name cerargyrite 
for the whole group, using the names chlorargyrite (AgQ), 
embolite (Ag (Cl, Bl)), broraaigyrite (AgBr) and iodembolite 
(Ag(Cl,Br,lJ) for the different isomorphous members of the 
group. They are cubic in crystallization, with the cube and the 
octahedron as prominent forms, but crystals are small and 
usually indistinct ; there is no cleavage. They are soft (H « 2 J) 
and sectile to a high degree, being readily cut with a knife 
like horn. With their resinous to adamantine lustre and their 
translucency they also present somewhat the appearance of horn ; 
hence the name homsilver. The colour varies somewhat with the 
chemical composition, being grey or colourless in chlorargyrite, 
greenish-grey in embolite and bromaigyrite, and greenish-yellow 
to orange-yellow in iodembolite. On exposure .to light the 
colour cjuickly darkens. The specific gravity also varies with the 
composition : for the pure chloride it is 5*55, and the highest 
recoiled for an iodembolite is 6*3. 

The homsilvers all occur under similar conditions and are often 
associated together ; they are found in metalliferous veins with 
native silveF and ores of silver, and are usually confined to the 
upper oxidiaed parts of the lodes. They are important ores of 
silver (the putt t^oride contains 75*3 % of silver), and have been 
extensively mined at several places in Chile, also in Mexico, and 
at Broken Hill iki vNew South Wales*. The chloride and cMoro^ 
bromide have been found in several Cornish mines, but never 
in very huge amounts* (L.J.S4) 

OBRBBRUS, in Greek mytholo^, the dog who guarded the 
entrance to the lower wvMrld. He aUowed all to enter, but 
seized riiose who attempted to escape. According to Hesiod 
(Theog, jxx), he was a fifty*faeaded monster with a fearful bark, 
4he offiguring of Tyj^n and Edhidna. He was variously 


repres^ted with one, two or (usually) three heiuis, often with 
the tail of a snake or with snakes growing from liis head or twined 
round his body* One of the tasks impost upon Hemries was to 
fetdiUerberus from below to the upper world, a favourite subject 
of ancient vascrpaintings. 

CBRDIO (d. 534 ), fi^nder of the West Saxon kingdom, is 
described as an eridorman who in 495 landed with his son C3mric 
in Hampshire, where he was attad^ at once by the Britons. 
Nothing more is heard of him until 508, when he defeated the 
Britons with great slaughter. Stren^ened by fresh arrivals 
of Saxons, he gained another victory in 519 at Certicesford, a 
spot which has been identified with the m^em Charford, and in 
tins year took the title of king. Turning westward, Cerdic appears 
to have been defeated by the Britons in 520 at Badbury or Mount 
Badon,m Dorset, and in 527 yet another fight with the Britons 
is recorded. His last work was the conquest of the Isle of Wiffht, 
probably in the interest of some Jutish allies. All the sovereigns 
of England, except Canute, Hardicanutc, the two Harolds and 
William the G)nqueror, are said to be descended from Cerdic. 

See Anglo-Saxon Chronide, edited by C. Plummer (Oxford, 1892- 
1899); Gildas, De excidio JSritanniae^ edited by Th. Mommsen 
(Berlin, 1898) ; Nennius, Historia Brittonum, edited by Th. Mommsen 
(Berlin, 1898) ; Bede, Histariae ecclesiasticae gentis Anslorum libri v., 
ed. C. Plummer (Oxford, 1896) ; E. Guest, Origines Cetticae (London, 

• J- Green, The Making of England (London, 1897). 

OBRDON1AN8, a Gnostic sect, founded by Ceirio, a Syrian, 
who came to Rome about 137, but concerning whose history 
little is known. They held that there are two first causes — ^the 
perfectly good and the perfectly evil. The latter is also the 
creator of the world, the god of the Jews, and the author of the 
Old Testament. Jesus Christ is the son of the good deity ; he 
was sent into the world to oppose the evil ; but his incarnation, 
and therefore his sufferings, were a mere appearance. Regarding 
the body as the work of the evil deity, the Cerdonians formed a 
moral system of great severity, prohibiting marriage, wine and 
the eating of flesh, and advocating fasting and other austerities. 
Most of what the Fathers narrate of Cerdo’s tenets has probably 
been transferred to him from his famous pupil Marcion, like 
whom he is said to have rejected the Old Testament and the 
New, except part of Luke’s Gospel and of Paul’s Epistles. (See 
Marcion, and Gnosticism.) 

CEREALIS (Cerialis), PETILLIUS (ist centu^ a.d.), Roman 
general, a near relative of the emperor Vespasian. He is first 
heard of during the reign of Nero in Britain, where he was com- 
pletely defeated (a.d. 61) by Boadicea. Eight years later 
he played an important part in the capture of Rome by 
supporters of Vespasian. In 70 he put down the revolt ot ' 
Civilis (^.f^.). In 71, as governor of Britain, \r)i|a>he had as 
a subordinate the famous Agricola, he infiicte^flsvere defeats 
upon the Brigantes, the most powerful of the tribes of Britain. 
Tacitus says that he was a bold soldier rather than a careful 
general, and preferred to stake everything on the issue of a 
single engagement. He possessed natural eloquence of a kind 
that readily appealed to his soldiers. His loyalty towards his 
superiors was unshakable. 

Tacitus, Annals, xiv, 32 ; Histories, iii. 59, 78. iv. 71, 75, 86, v. sz ; 
Agricola, 8, 17. 

CERES, an old Italian goddess of agriculture. The name 
probably means the createzr ” or created,” connected with 
crescere and create. But when (Greek deities were introduced 
into Rome on the advice of the Sibylline books (in 495 bx., 
on the occasion of a severe drought), Dimeter, the Greek goddess 
of seed and harvest, whose worship was already common hi 
Sicily and Lower It^y, usurped the place of Ceres in 
or rather, to Ceres were added the religious rites which the Greeks 
p^ to I)emetar, and tire ili3rtbologic^ incidents which magiaated 
with her. At the sam rime the c^t of Bdonysus and 
foee Liber and Libera) was introduqed. T^ rites of Ceres were 
&eekiulanguagea Her iR^tessre were Iti^aaGreelre^ 

and her tempk was Greek m ite architecture Greek 

artists. She was w^ndnpped exduriYaly hy plebehussi 
and her teoiple near the Ctecus ]|{ax^ the care of 

the of whose was |he superiiite^ 
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m(J^Htdi»imaitceimeOfy€»id^ 

’ Fa^ Mooad tetival, 

Aiini^‘ to edebfKte the rewi^ of Cem and ^Froseipuie, 
k' KrMnMi:, dtosMd m white, after « iut ol time days 
affemihe goddess the first-fruits of the harvest (Livy xxiL 56) ; 
ahd the Jejiamm C«r<ru, a fast also introduced (191 B.G.) vj 
eonkaand of the Sil^Iline books (Livy xxxvi. 37), at first held 
toify every four years; then aiuiually on the 4th of October. In 
later times Ceres was confused with Tellus. (See also DEtncTsa.) 

canuoNOLA, a town of Apulia^ Italy, in the province of 
Foggia, a6 m. S.E. rail from the town ^ Foggia. Fop, (1901) 
34,195. It was rebuilt after a great earthquake in 1731, and has 
a considerable agricultural tra^. In 1503 the Spaniards under 
Gonzalo de G>i^ba defeated the French under the due de 
Nemours below the town^--a victory which made the kingdom 
of Naples into a Spanish province in Italy. Ceri^la occupies 
the site of rFurfane, a station on the Via Tnuana between 
Canusium and Kerdoniac. 

OBRICKITTO, called locally ^us (anc. AegiUa or Ogylos \ mod* 
Gr. officially Anltkyikera), an island of Greece, belonging to the 
Ionian group, and situated between C3rthera (Cerigo) and Crete, 
about 20 m. from each. Some raised beaches testify to an 
upheaval in comparatively recent times. With an area of about 
xo sq* m. it supports a population of about 300, who are mainly 
Cretan refugees, and in favourable seasons exports a quantity of 
good wheat. It was long a favourite resort of Greek pirates. It is 
famous for the discovery in 1900, dose to its coast, of the wreck 
of an ancient ship with a cargo of bronze and marble statues. 

CBRIIITHUS (c, A.D. 100), an early Christian heretic, con- 
temporaiy with the dosing years of the apostle John, who, 
according to the well-known story of Polycarp, reported by 
Irenaeus (iii. 3) and twice recorded in Eusebius (Hist EccU 
iii. 28, iv. 14), made a hasty exit from a bath in Ephesus on 
learning that Cerinthus was within. Other early accounts agree 
in making the province of Asia the scene of his activity, and 
Hippoly tus {Haer, vii. 33) credits him with an Egyptian training. 
There can be no truth in the notice given by Epiphanius {Baer, 
xxviii. 4) tiiat Cerinthus had in earlier days at Jerusalem led 
the judaizing opposition against Paul. 

The difficulty of defining Cerinthus’s theological position is 
due not only to the paucity of our sources but to the fact that the 
witness of the two principal authorities, Irenaeus (i. 26, iii. xi) 
and Hippolytus {Syntagma), does not a^ree. Further, Irenaeus 
himself in one passage fails to distinguish between Cerinthian 
and Valentinian doctrines* It would appear, however, that 
Cerinthus laid stress on the rite of circumcision and on the 
observance of ^ Sabbath. He taught that the world had been 
made by ang^^from one of whom, the god of the Jews, the 
people of l8raM|^ received their Law, which was not periect. 
The only New vstament writing wluch he accepted was a 
mutilated iGospd of Matthew. Jesus was the offspri^ of Joseph 
and Mary, and on him at ihe baptism descended Christ,^ ; 
revealing the hitherto unkMfn Father, and endowing him with I 
mira6ul^spower. This Chmt left Jesus again before Passion, 

and the resurrection of Jesus was still in the future.' Together 
with these somevhat gno&tic ideas, Cerinthus, if we may trust 
the notices 61 Gains the Roman pesbyter {c, 290) and Di^ysius 
of Alexandria (r. 3^0), held a crude form of chfliMm. 

But thechkd^ingaificance of the oombiiiation of zeal 

for legal ob^enumces with bold criticism of the linv iCM^ a 
whde and Wvihs^erigm/’^^ xenandsi us of the Clegientine 

blend of jiidaiaing Christian and 
gndstic. -'V- vl ;, 

V vGSMMlI (i^rmbol C^ ^atcmiic weight 

xageeaxite mthe minerals 
dsrite^:^ r fwneae^ parmie <and mat^ 

ytMam osimm wan 

diacowwbd- 


that it was ito oxide ol a new metal, which he 
The crude oxide of the ipeftal is obtain^ from cerite, 
ing the inmeral with strong sulphuric acid, removing>oxoeaa;iOf 
aad and-dissolving the residue m ioe-cold water ; smpliatfettad 
hydrogen is passed tiirough the solution, which is then fSteMi; 
acidify with hydrochloric acid, and. precipitated as oxelato 
by oxalic acid; the oxalate is then converted into oxide by 
lotion. From the crude oxide so obtained (which contains 
lanthanum and didymium oxides) the cerium may be separated 
1:^ conversion into its double sulphate on the addition of potas- 
sium sulphate, the sulphates of the cerium group being insoluble 
in a satumted solution of potassium sulphate. The sulphate 
is subsequently boiled with water, when a basic sulphate is 
precipitated. For the preparation ol pure cerium compounds 
see Auer v. Welsbach, Mmatskefte, XS84, v. 508. 

The metal was first obtained, in an impure state, by C. G. 
Mosander, by fusing its chloride with sodium. W. F. HiUebmnd 
and T. Norton have prepared it by the electrolysis of the mrited 
chloride(P^»gg. Ann,, 1875, P* 4^6) ; and C. Winkler {Bmehii, 
xSqx, xxiv. ^4) obtained it by heating the dioxide with mag- 
nesium powder. The metal has somewhat the ai^}earance of 
iron, and has a specific gravity of 6*628, which, after melting, 
is increased to 6*728. Its 8p)ecific heat is 0*0^79 (W. F. Hille- 
brand). It is permanent in dry air, but tarnishes m moist air ; 
it can be hammered and rolled ; it melts at 623*^ C. It bums 
readily on heating, with a brilliant dame ; and it also combines 
with chlorine, bromine, iodine, sulphur, phosphorus and ^^amgen. 
In the case of the two former elements the combination is 
accompanied by combustion of the metal. With water it is 
slowly converted into the dioxide. Cold concentrated nitric 
and sulphuric acids are without action on the metal, but it 
reacts rapidly with dilute nitric and hydrochloric acids. The 
dioxide is used in incandescent gas mantles (see Lighting). 


Three oxides of cerium are known. The seequloxide, Ce^,. is 
obtained by heating the carbonate in a current of hydrogen. It is a 
bluish-green powder, which on exposure rapidly combmcf; with the 
oxygen of the air. By the addition of caustic soda to cerous salts, a 
white precipitate of cerous hydroxide is formed. Cerium dioxide, 
CeOg, is produced when cerium carbonate, nitrate, sulphate or 
oxalate is heated in air. It is a white or pale yellow compound, 
which becomes reddish on heating.^ Its specific gravity is 6 739, 
and its specific heat 0-0877. H is not reduced to the metallic condi- 
tion on heating with carbon. Concentrated sulphuric acid dissolves 
this oxide, forming a yellowish solution and osone. By suspendixig 
the precipitated cerous hydroxide in water and passi^ chlorine 
through the solution, a hydrated form of the dioxide, 2Ce09*8HgQ, is 
obtained, which is readily soluble in nitric and sulphuric acids, 
forfning ceric salts, and in hydrochloric acid, where it forms cerohs 
chloride, with liberation of chlorine. A higher hydrated oxide, 
Ce0^-xH90, is formed by the interaction of cerous sulphate with 
sodium acetate aud hydrogen peroxide (Lecoq de Bolsbaudraii, 
Comptes rendus, 1885, 100, p. 605^ 

C^UB chloride, CeCL^, is obtained when the xnetal is burned in 
chlorine ; when a mixture of cerous oxide and carbon is heated in 
chlorine ; or by rapid heating of the dioxide in a stream ol carbon 
monoxide and chlorine. It is a colourleM substanc^ which Is easily 
fusible. A hydrated chloride of composition 2 CeCi|-iSH|P is also 
known, and is obtained when a solution of cerous omdC in hydro- 
chloric acid is evaporated over sulphuric acid. Double sans of 
cerous cbloridevwith stannic chloride, mercuric chJorki^ and jilatinic 
chloride are also known- > Cerous Inomide, 2CeBr,-^HP,,attq iodide, 
Celji-SHaO, are known. Cerous sulphide, CegS,, results bn heating 
cerium with sulphur or cerium oxide in carbon bisidphide vapour. 
It is a red infusible mass of specific gravity' 3-1, and is slowly 
decomposed by warn water. Tne sulphate, Ce^tS04)M is temed on 
d^nolving the carbonate in sulphuric Md^ or on dissolving the l 
s^phate in sulphuric acid, m the presence of sulphur diq: 
evaporating the soliitioh, and drying the product obtained, a.t ] 
tmperature (B. I^uner, MonatshefU,' 1B83, vi. 793). It is It V) 
powder Of !g»ecific gravity 3*9^2^ easily in cold watesv ^Mtoy 
hydrated forms of tite s^phate are known, as are also deg^ seite 
of the sulphate w)th potririlum* vSpdiinn,, ammonium, mmuni xpd 
cadmium suto&tes. CerJc fiuoHde, CcF^-HjO. is obtahfM^when the 
hydrated dioxide B dissolved In nydrollWw add^^sid^^^ soltir 
tfen‘ e Vi poii Si ted dn the water bath ?(B. Bmuner)^^^ ^ 
Ce(S 04 )i* 4 M|D, ieMforintd iwIm 

fai< s^hnrio arid; qr when the. dioxide is dissolved in dimte ^ 

ac% aha evaporated in sscim) oyrir w sold. It 

III scddble in wilter^^ tid^ 
deDOsitintf '’a 'basiOH.eiilL..^'^]m^ sedDiiriiw oi 
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carbona^ jw4 a carbine, v i ■ 

Cerium comMfaada iiiay be irecbgniaed by 'm w 'piedpte u 
ceric tay&agrin«i'>*Mlikdi4i'fonMd«lMb«MBilia%{kMl^^ iaaddM 
to a ooto nriw ii i ;cBroiia aalt £or thB:qaanlMtiwfiletanniitttkm:(^ 
tb6 ipflifiJLftkiQ sttl1|84U!opr9ci{wt|it6d r ^ w (i t] K Pjy>t a <| h| tho pF^cipitsito 
washed, dzjed aod heateda and.fina^y W|%liea as the dioxide. 

llie i,t6i(hic of oeritxhi has tieed^eileihiiitied by B. Bntuner 
(CH^. BMr, ^895, Ixxl. 28$} ^the^itkii^flis tof tfate oxaMe ; the 

v«lae8^fd>taiiied vaxying itom I4m^ 

WR^SCHly BBMl itahftn pc^ttoiaia lond 

economist^ was bom maitlqr pamnts at Milan in xSaf, and 
destined for the m During his studies he 

became involved iit tbe revolationary movement. He played a 
eonspimioias part in the isisuneGtion at Milan in i$4&f md Mho 
at Rome in r849/whm he had a seat in the Nadonal Assembly* 
On the collapse of the revolutionary ^vemment he was amst^ 
^1850)^ but managed to escape to Frhnoe, where he engined 
m ^ banking, became natumUze^ and acquired 

a km lottune. He took a prominent part in opposing the 
Sooh&t movement, and in April 1870, having subscribed a 
ktge siim to the funds of a committee formed to combat the 
Mii^leonic plebiscite, had to leave the ooun^. In September 
tiie^lQrtnatkin of the lliird Republic enabled him to return, but he 
soon left Paris to travd in tl^ East, whence he returned with a 
fine art collection, particularly of Japanese objects. Cemusohi 
is best known for 1^ publications on finandai questions, more 
especially bimetaHism. Of the latter he wasan ardent champion, 
ai^ the word itself is commonly supposed to have originated 
with hnn-^t least in its Enghki form it is first found in his 
Silpir Vtndidaied (1S76). Among his other works may be 
mentiofiod : Micamgue de Vichange (x86x) ; Illusion des socHtis 
(t886) ; Z> Birnitamsme en Angleierre (1879); Le 
Gfdnd Froeis de V Vnion latino (1SS4), He died at Mentone 
on the x^tb of May 1896. 

GSilOGRAPIlY (from the Gr. Kffpot, wox, and yfM<l>€ip, to 
write), the art of painting in wax. (See Encaustic Painting.) 

OSRRO m PA8G0, or Pasco, a mining town of Peru, capital 
of the department of Junin, 107 m. (221 m. by rail, via Oroya) 
N.K of Lima. Pop. (1907 est.) 20,000. It is situated on the 
pkteau of Bombon, 14,980 ft. above sea-level, and in the midst 
of one of the oldest and richest silver-mining districts of Peru. 
There were 342 silver mines in this district in 1890, and at the 
end of the 19th century the average annual output since the 
disooyery of the imnes m 1630 was estimated at 1,600,000 oz. 
A decline in the silver production having set in, the American 
company which had become owners of three-fourths of the 
minmg properties in the district turned its attention to the 
extensive Qopper deposits there, built a railway to Oroya 83 m. 
distant, another, 35 m. long/ to the coal-fields of Gollarisqui^a, 
north of Pasoo, and then erected large smelting works (in which 
9500 men were regularly employed in 2907) 8 m. out of town and 
0a, from limestone beds. The railway to Oroya was completed 
in X903, the cod mine branch and smelter later on, and in 1907 
tbei dapper output was 20,152,000 lb. The town of Pasco is 
badly built and unatUactive, and is inhaUted chiefly by imnix^ 
kbourers andthehr faxniiies. Its populatkin is increiuMd 50 % in 
tttaes of great mtniitt l^e name Gerro de Pas^ is 

of a ‘‘knot” of mountains uniting the two great lapges 
d An Andes at this point. 

CWWALDCb '8, town of Tuscasiy, Italy, m the proviiioe of 
33 m S.S.W. by taS and 18 m. direct from the town 
<)l Jloibii^ Pop. (z9ox) townie 4352 ; ccmmime, 9120. It was 
thediQim of A of Ciovanif Boccacap, ^o dindand was 

buried bm»m tsf9» tiis house (of red brick, like the other old 
hop^ of theioaii) was festered m X823 and ^fitted urn with old 
A erected in the prnn^pei Square in 

xS75.r jthn residence d the; 

Flipijlinn to its origbri ooeditie% 

hdiw 'pbjtmresd coats of anw, 

ana m tne pitnciior are varnsus irpawes natn^ irom tne x^tiutD 
ibe s&Afcantiii^ Tte p ic tureriyk» and lb 

Hn ahfilqwfi lt;':above aea4evcL:'' ^ 


laiiniglli; a minerdne^ 
sad im baperto^t ore 

sprit citurit^b from cemssa, “ white lead/- 

nativa -V^tas. meurion^^) m xg^, 

F. SL Beudant sf^ilied Ae nexae Cj^ruse to the mmeml, wbl^ the 
preeenit form, cerusrite, is due to Wi* JMc^er (1845^ 
names in early use were Jeed^ppar irnd wlrite-l^ ; j ■ 

Cerossite ciystriUzre m system aad fi 

iaomorphous with aingohitei Like it is very bth 

quently twinxied, the compound crystab bring 
pseudo-hexagonal in form. Three crystals are 
usually twinned together on two faces of the prism 
m{ t zo}, preduejngSix^yed stellate g^oups(^ i 
and 2) with the mdividual cr)rstals intercrcsstng 
at angles of neariy 6o^ Twinning on the faces of 
the prism ^(igof, the j^les of which are also 
nearly 6o% produoes a sitmlar Irind of grouping, 
but 18 mucii lees common. Crystals are of frequent 
occurrence, and they usually have very l^ht 
j and smoorii faces. The mineral also occurs in 
a>mpact granular massesi and sometimes in 
fibrous forms. It is usually colourless or white, 
sometimes grey or greenish in tint ; it varies 
from transparent to tranriucent, and has an 
adamantine lustre, it is very brittle, and has a conchoidal 
firacture. ^ Hardness 3-3^ ; sp. gr. 6*5. A variety contambig 
7% of zinc carbonate, replacing lead carbonate, is known as 
^toriasite, from Iglesxiu in Sardi^, where it is found. 

The minerai may be readily recognized by its characteristic 
twinning, in conjunction with the adamantine lustre and J^h 
spmfic gravity. It dissolves with effervescence in dilute nitric 
acid, j^fme the bbw- 
pipe it fuses very readily , 
and gives reactions for 
lead. Cerussite occurs 
in metalliferous veins in 
association with galena, 
and has been formed by 
the action of carbonated 
waters on the galena : it 
is therefore found in the 
upper parts of the lodes 
together withothcrsocondaxy minerals, such as Kmonite, Finely 
aystallizcd specimens have been obtained from thevFriedrichs- 
se^nxaine near Ems in Nassau, Johanngeoigepstadt in Saxony 
Mies in Bohemia, Phenixville in Pennsylvania, Broken Hill m 
New South Wales, aud several other localities. XMmte acicular 
crystals of oonsidrirable length were found long agVm tlte Pentire 
Gkze mine neSr St Minver in Cornwall. luk often found 
in considerable quantities, and conitaiiis as mim as 77i % of 
lead. F . . (L. J. s.) 

CraUTTl, €I0SBPra ARTONIO CIIACOniia (x7dS-^79^)> 
French author and politician, was bom at Turin on the lijth of 
June 1738. He joined the Sode(ty iflfesus and became professor 
at the Jesuit college <at iLyons. lii^62,vin reply to the Attacks 
on his ordeV, ifae published an Apologie gMrak do VinstiM et de 
Uk doctrine dos /eUsixfer, whirii wim 3^ fame and ? some 
mmltad patronage ; notably tl»t irf Ae ex*kiiig 
Poland and of has giaidlon tim^^ri^ I)uring:tlic agjtatk>tts 
timt preceded tlmRevolotbaCkiut^ Ae popdlai^iMe, sad 
in Z788 publisbed a paixipUc^^ penile ^a»i^aib, 

in which m a dear and tmdbnot style he bdvooated the datms 
of the If m 4 A!b/. ib May 789110 presided over ^the de^oxs of 
Paris, by whom in January 1791 he was chosen member Of <ho 
a dh MB Bst ratioh of and aftorwanfe iMlIttkf to 

tIredAimlarivei fib 

priicy Iri wtawe freremi oint^ 

Jb^hinujdf mi voia?^ jnl ol ^ x79«^ ^ Oein^ 

Utniijrwata^^ 

indMtbd^ oh At 

jam ^ z79p, in Bobant Somt- 

Etiemie ami 1%i!tppe Antbofe 







ofajeott im e liy 

4Mf^ip Jielmfmy mimaim A tpw it 

hmtmin dii ^4iattmmii 

MAmi &IG/ afitrCeiutli^ 

4 eal% ttolwM 

Ciinitti^# 5 «nfl«flgMt. Ob €Im 

M4m9if0 .pam p pmpi$ km0if4 see F; An Attod iB 

49 BftyJ 9 l»BAA^ (B$47-i26xA)^SpMtiili 

Bfovelirt;^ pi ay wiaglht and pofct^ was bam M AksdA de Hflamt 
in 1547. The attempts of biographers to provide him with an 
Sktstriousgeneakigy aieiittti^ The lamHy Usfcoiy bed 
with the ait^ior’efgfaidfather> Jtm de Cema^ (b. 149^^ a 
kwiyer who at >0fieitiiBeXt545H5) adnuoistared the estates loi 
the (kdce de Omnut^ and iesid^ kter at Cordova, ^here he died 
about 1595^ Ckiraiites lather was Radrigo de Cervantes, an 
apothecwry<axixgeon,who married Leonor de Cocrtiitas in 1540 or 
1541. Tte ehddmn of thw maBrkge v^ ifk 1543)1 

Andrea (b. 1544), 1546)^ Miguel, Rodr^o <h« 1550)# 

Magdaima (b. 1554) and ;|ua3i (ci whom notho^ is known 
beyond the mention of hhn sn his father’s wiU). 

The exact date of Cervantes’ birth is not recorded/: he was 
baptised on the ^th ol October 1547, in ^e ^rch of Santa 
Maria la Mayor at Alcdi. There are indkatkiiiB that Rodrigo 
de Cervantes resided at Valladolid in 1554, at Madrid in 1561, at 
Seville in x$64-i 565, and at Madrid from 1^6 onwards. It 
may be assumi^ his family accompanied him, and it seems 
likety that either at Vahadolid or at Madrid Cervantes saw the 
famous actor-manager and dmmatist, Lope de Rueda, of whose 
performances he speaks enthiitaiastkally in the prekee to his 
plays, in 1569 a Madrid schoolmaster, Juan Lopes de Hoyos, 
issued a work commemorative of Hiiitp IL’s third wife, Isabel 
de Valins, who had died on the ^rd of October 1568. Ihis 
vdume, entitled flistoria y tdaddn verdodtra de la mfermedad, 
fdidsimo frdnsiio y sumptuosas exe^mas funebres de la Sermisima 
Reyna de Espana Dona Isabel de Valoys, contains six contribu- 
turns by Cervantes : a sonnet, four redondtUas, md an elegy. 
Lopez <k Hoyos introduces Cervantes as ** our dear and belov^ 
pupil,” and the elegy is dedicated to Cardinal Espinosa in the 
name 6f the whole s^ooL” It has been inferred that Cervantes 


was educated by Lopez de Hoyos, but this conclusion is untenable, 
for Lopez de Hoyos’ school was not opened till 1567. On the 
z 3th of October 1$^, Gdulto Aoquaviva readied Madrid charged 
with a special mission to Philip U. ; he left for Rome on the and 
of December, and Cervantes is supposed to have accompanied 
him. This conjecture is based solely on a passage in the ^dica- 
tion of Ihe Galatea, where the writer speaks of having been 
“ catnaroso to Ooxdbial Acquavivaat Rome.” There is, hc^ever, 
no reason to think that Cervantes met Acquaviva in Madrid ; 
the prolkbiiity enlisted as a supernumerary towards 

the end of 15^, that he served in Italy, and there entered the 
household of Aequarifm, who bad been laised to the caixlmlate 
on the xyth of May 1570. There eidsts a warmnt >(dated 
September 15, 1569) for ^^grrest iif one Miguel de Gervrates, 
who had wounded Airtonio de Sigura, and had been condemned 
in ahsenee to have his bright hand cot of! and to be exiled from 
the capital lor ten years > aiid^^^ been sought to identify 
the Ofienikr with tim awthor of Mo evidutce 


i 4 jpvrikd)le. : f Afiithat w known srilh ce^^ b thot Cerwantes 
was in^iUuneat thewodoft ef Daoember 

edthirnywah^^ iweaeasd ina^4Sfic^■t^iafti^tt^kt^ lodged 

faf Rj^rigw « vUm tet ends 

U At b 119^ fboobely when {bnwates waa in 

AcMendva’s ebvte difBeiib lA aay bit it 

kv^iobi Mb tegidar asnqt^i'a fbore b)mddenes,> mo^ 

iiiwaiiiTiiib^^ Bepbino 



7*3 


the 'MEaiquesa ” was in the 

awSiet : Aa the deet oime into action Cenintes Jay Me^^ 
irilh Anrer ; btb, despite the of hb oooteeuiBi, 

he vdkaneaMy iaai^ rising to take hb share in 
and tims pos^ with twrive men ’under him in a boa^y^ fliis 
galley^s tide. He leoeived three gansbot wounds, two in the 
chest, and one which peim^^ maiined hb ffighthand*--^' fcr 
thegmater ghiry of the right,^” in hb own phrase. On the goth 
^ Ooteber the ite retained to Messina, fwhere Cervantes went 
into hospetdj and during hb convabsoaice reoeived graats^ia- 
aad amounting to dgfaty-two dticate. On the e^th of April 1570 
he was transferred to Captain Manuel Ponce de Ledn’s company 
in Lope dt Figuepoa’s regiment ; he shared in the indedtive 
naval eagagemeitt off Kavmrine on the 7th of October 157a, in 
the eaptuie of Timb on the loth of October 1573, and in tte 
unsDocessfiil expedition to relieve the Goietta k the autumn of 
Z374. The rest of hb miGtary service was spent in ginison at 
Palermo and Naples, and shortly after Ihe smrival of Don iohn 
at Naples on the z8th of June 1575, Cervantes waagsacited wave 
to tatum to Spain ; be received a recommendatory iMler from 
Don John to Philip IL,and a sttnilar testimonial fmm the duke 
de Sessa, viceroy of Sicily* Armed with these credentials, 
Cervantes embarked on the Sol ” to push hb dacm for pro- 
motion in Spain. 

On the t6th of September ZC 75 , near Les Trob Maries dff the 
coast of Marseilles, the '' Sor’ and its emnpestion blips the 
** Mendoza” and the ”Higuera” encountered a squadron of 
Barbary oorsahrs under Arr^t Mami ; Cervantes, m brother 
Rodrigo and other Spaniatds were captured, and were taken as 
prisoners to Algiers. Cervantes becune the slave of a Oieek 
renegade named DaK Mami, and, as the letters found on him 
were taken to prove that he was a man of importance in a 
position to pay a high ransom, he was put undv ipeciri sur- 
veillance. With imdaunted courage and {imbtenoe he or;^iaed 
plans of escape, in 1576 he induced a Moor to guide bun and 
other Christian captives to Oran ; the Moor desert^ them on the 
road, the baffled fugitives returned to Algiers, and Cervantes 
was treated with additional severity. In the spring of 1577 
two priests of the Order of Mercy arrived in Algiers with a sum 
of three hundred crowns entrusted to them by Cervantes’ 
parents ; the amount was insufficient to free him, and was 
spent in ransoming hb brother Rodrigo. Cervantes made 
another attempt to escape in September 1577 , but was betrayed 
by the renegade whose services he had enlbted. On bong 
brought before Hassan Pasha, the viceroy of Algiers, he todk 
the blame on himself, and was threatened with dnth ; struck, 
however, by the heroic bearing of the prisoner, Hassan remitted 
the sentence, and bought Cervantes from Dali Mami for five 
hundred crowns. In 1577 the captive addressed to the SpanUi 
secretary of state, Mateo Vazquez, a versified letter su g ge sti ng 
that an expedition should be fftt^ out to seize Algiers $ the 
project, though practkahle, was not entertained, la 1^78 
Oervantes was sentenced to two thousand strokes for senmng 
a letter beggiiig help from Martin de€6rdoba,g(rrenxw of Oto ; 
the punblwaeKt was not, however, inflicted on him* Meansifikile 
hb fiunfly were not icSe. In March 157^ hb latiw prosente^ 
a petition to ihe kin^ aetti^ forth Cervantes’ sdmees ; tiie duke 
de Sessa repeated fats testimony to the captive^S merits ; in the 
spring of 1579 Cervantes’ motiier applied lor >leave to export 
two thousand liuai^ worth Of mKxb finm Vafe^^ to Algsen^ 
and on the gete of Jriiy 1579 she gave the Trinitarian mOnki^ 
Juan ^Gfisnid Antfiu de la Bellas a oam of two hundred and fi% 
duGUts to he applied to itor son’a saoaem. On hb ride Cervextii 
avis indefirtigeoie^ of 1579 he arrsngeilAi 

seoiiro w Iria^ ; Imt to Hainan hy 

IMancw de X Dmninic^ to lHore eesi^ 

oriwxl euf teuteoiti^ Omri mofae Ahe 

cont f iwrtri^ s Aifi was spared by HasMn who, it k>'telQOsdril^ 
derimril the mesned l^pO i ii d Mi mt$ 

dty were > ^ 

ipthsilUyxi^lhe they 

ten cddfto drawing 


to a close, and vanscHti a alow proceis, 

involving mudt<f«tiant Hasaan Trfused to aaxpt 

less than five lumdrod gi^ the avaikUe 

funds fell short of thia aix^ and the waa collected 

from the (Kristian itat^ Algiers^ v Cervan to 

emtoked for CkMiato wton the money was paid on the 
igith o£ September The first uae that he made of hts 

liberty was to cause affidavits of his proceedings at Algiers to be 
drawn /tipi he s^ed for Spain towards the end of October, 
lahdid at Benia in November, and made his way to Madrid. 
9 e signed an information before a notaiy^^m that city on the 
tSih ^ December X 580. 

Hiese dates prove i^t he cannot, as is often alleged, have 
served under ^va iii the Portuguese campaign of 1580 : that 
campaign ended with the battle of Alcdntara on the s5th of 
August isSoj t It^seems certain, however, that he visited Porti^al 
soon aftoifais return from Algiers, and in May 1581 he was sent 
from llioit^ a mission to Oran. Construed literally, a 
fcnmal statement of his services, signed by Cervantes on the 
Afst of May X590, makes it appear that he served in the Azores 
campaigns of 1582-^3; but the wording of the document is 
involved, the ckdms of Cervantes are confused with those of his 
brother Rodrigo (who was promoted ensign at the Azores), 
and on the whole it is doubtful if he took part in either of the 
expeditions under Santa Cruz. In any case, the stories of his 
residence in Portoal, and of his love affairs with a noble Portu- 
guese lady who &re him a daughter, are simple inventions. 
From 1582-3 to 1587 Cervantes seems to have written copiously 
for the stage, and in the Adjunta dL Pamaso he mentions several 
of lus plays as ** worthy of praise ” ; these were Los Traios de 
Argd, La Numancta, La Gran Turquesa, La Batalla naval, La 
Jerusalem, La Amaranta 6 la de Mayo, El Bosque amoroso. La 
Vfuca y Bitarta Arsinda — '^and many others which I do not 
remember, but that which I most prize and pique myself on was, 
and is, one called La Confusa which, with all respect to as many 
sword-and-cloak plays as have been staged up to the present, 
may take a prominent place as being good among the best.” 
Of these only Los Traios de Argel (or El Traio de Argel) and 
La Numancia have survived^ and, though La Numancia contains 
many fine rhetorical passages, both plays go to prove that the 
author’s genius was not essentially dramatic. In February 
1584 he obtained a licence to print a pastoral novel entitled 
Aimera parte de la Galatea, the copyright of which he sold on 
the X4th of June to Bias de Robles, a bookseller at Alcald de 
Henaies, for 1336 reales. On the 12th of December he married 
Catalina de Palacios Salazar y Vozmediano of Esquivias, eighteen 
years his junior. The Galaiea was published in the spring of 
1585, and is frequently said to relate the story of Cervantes’ 
courtship, and to introduce various distinguished writers under 
pastoral names. These assertions must be received with great 
nherve. The birth of an illegitimate daughter, borne to Cervantes 
by a certain Ana Francisca de Rojas, n referred to 1584, and 
toiler in that same year the Galatea had passed the censor; 
with few exceptions, the identifications of the characters in the 
book with personages in real life are purdy conjectural These 
q geu m stances, tog^er with the internal evidence of the work, 


: xS 83. It was only twice Teprinted--once at Lisbon 
(x<99o)i <mce at Paris (x6zx)-^dunng to author’s lifetime ; 
bat jt won him a measure of repute, it was his hivourite among 
his boto|imd during the thirty years tot remained to him he 
ra^tadly 0^ the secoml part which is pnxxused vcon- 
ditionaBy in toi tot However^ it is not ^ ^ regmtted 

that to contittuatioii was never pul^shed ; though to Galatea 
is intemtiiig as tofito for lame on to part of m 

^to genius, it is on tonto in to pseudo^oisic fiterature 
mtroduoed into Italy by iSabiiatzaro, and transptoted to Spain 
by^ to Portuguese. Monteinfir I J an^ dr eiocpito^ os 

to Renoiasance prose^pastord toy to, its m 
stifles Cervantes’ rich and gloiring^tolto He faiiiuett 
toed its ddects ; with aUito wd^ 
l^efully niiows tot ^ Vat picposes^ f(xinBtMilg and 


nothing?^ Iti ocmipto was a tom 

Gorvaifto’Wiio had no dtor resource but hk to r 
were poobafaly Mss successitil than his accottnt of tom wnuM 
imply, and at any rale to not at this toe r a 

lucrative occupation in No doubt to death of bk 

faffier on the X3th of June isfis increoead the burden of Cervantes’ 
raqxmsihilities ; and the dowry of hk wife, as appears from a 
document dated the gth of August 1586, consisto of hothiag 
more valuable than five toes, to Imustold 

furniture, four beehives, forty^five hens and^cliickem^ one cock 
and a crucible. 

it had become evident that Cervantes could not gain his 
bread hy literature, and in 1587 he went to ^Seville to seek 
emplo3rment in connexion with the provisioning of to Invincible 
Armada. He was placed under the orders of Antonio db Guevara, 
and before the 24th of Februaiy was ex<tomuiitoled for 
excessive zeal in collecting wheat at £cija. During to next 
few months he was engaged in gatoring stores at Seville and 
the adjacent district, and after the defeat of the Armada he was 
retained as commissary to the galleys. Tired of the drudgery, 
and without any pros^ct of advancement, on to 2isfr of May 
1590 Cervantes drew up a petition to the king, recording his 
services and appl3ring for one of four posts then vacant in tli^ 
American colonies : a place in the department of public accounts 
in New Granada, the governorship of Soconusoo in Guatemala, 
the position of auditor to the galleys at Caxtag^^> ^ 
corregidor in the city of La Paz. Tbe petition was referred to 
the Council of the Indies, and was annotated with the words : — 
“ Let him look for something nearer home.” Cervantes perforce 
remained at his post ; the work was hard, uncongenial and 
ill-paid, and the salary was in constant arrears. In November 
X590 he was in such straits tot he borrowed money to buy 
hmelf a suit of clothes, and in August 1592 hk sureties were 
called upon to make good a deficiency of 795 reales in hk accounts. 
His thoughts turned to literature once more, and on the 5 th of 
September 1592, he signed a contract with Rodrigo Osorio 
undertaking to write six plays at fifty ducats each, no payment 
to be made unless Osorio considered that each of these pieces 
was “ one of the best ever produced in Spain.” Nothing came 
of this agreement, and it appears that, between the date of 
signing it and the 19th of September, Cervantes was imprisoned 
(for reasons unknown to us) at Castro del Rio. He was speedily 
released, and continued to perquisition as before in Andalusia ; 
but his literary ambitions were not dead, and in May 1595 he 
won the first prize — ^three silver spoons— At a poeticd toum^ 
held in honour of St Hyacinth at Saragossa* Shortly afterwards 
Cervantes found himself in difficulties with to exchequer 
officials. He entrusted a sum of 7400 redes io a merdiant 
named Sim6n Ereire de lima wirii instructions to pay to 
amount into to treasury at Madrid ; to agenttocame baidcrupt 
and absconded, leaving Cervantes responsible for the deficit. 
By some means the money was raked, and to del^ was liqui- 
dated on the 2ist of January X597. But Cervahles’ position was 
shaken, and hk unbusineaslike Itoits tot tbionselves to mk- 
interpretation. On to 6tb of S^toiber; X597 he was ordeiied 
to find sureties that be would prerat himsetf at Madrid within 
twenty days; and there submit to to exchequer vouchers for 
aU official moneys collected by him in toitoa and elsewhere. 
No such sureties being avaitoley^to ocmimitted to tSei 4 Ue 
jail, but was rrieased on to xst ofv^ 
he complied with to orig^Lovder^^ c^^^ court wkhiti ilhkly 

days. He wps apparently uxiaMe to fiiul 
from to puUic servto^ aM SOnkiiKtoext^ 
a momenWuy torae^ to in I^^bnis^ 115^^ 

again summoned to Madxwthy to tirauiy,^^ nodeippeeir 

to tove obeyed tritk toijr to likely that be 
to pay for to jouipeyi- Stop k sora^ ra tot te 

ofito^eiiktato betWra to janAto 

motoed to . .> 





he m ImM in Mcbis 

««fm f com^omi^ poam^ abaadj 

m m timtA, to^^iridbiraie thevomonnAtion ; in 

1596 Jie mote a aonnet tardy entry 

into Cadia alter the iBogliah im^^ had retiiied^ and m tte 
same year huaomiet lau<j^ Santa €nA^ Criatdbal. 

Ifoiquera de : Hgueroa’s C^mmtam m mm ^mmpendio de 
d^fUim wnUmir } to 1597 ia assign^ a aoaiiet (the authentid 
of which ia disputed) commemorative of the poet Herrera ; in 
1C98 he wrote two sonnets and a . copy of quinkUas on the death 
of i%il4’ ; and in 1602 a complimentary sonnet from his pen 
appeared in the second edition of Lope de Vega’s Draqmtea, 
Curiously enough^ it is by Lope de Ve|^ that Don Quixote is 
first mentioned. Writing to an unknown correspondent (appar- 
ently a physician) on tiie 14th of August 1604^ Lope de Vega 
says that no poet is as bad as Cervantes^ nor so foolish as to 
fmdee Don and he goes on to sp^ of his own pla}^ 

as being odious to Cervantes. It is obvious rimt the two men 
had quarrelled since 1602, and that Lope de Vega smarted under 
l^e satire of himself and his works in Cervantes’ forthcon^ 
book ; Don Quixote may have been circulated m manuscript^ 
or may even have been printed before the official Kcence was 
granted on the 26th of September 1604. It was pubfished early 
m 1605, and was dedicated to the seven^ duke de B6jm* in 
phr^s largely borrowed from the dedication in Herrera’s 
edition (zs^) of Garcilaao de la Vega, and from Francisco de 
Medina’s preface to that work. 

The mention of Bernardo de la Vega’s P<istor de Iberia shows 
that the sixth chapter of Don Quixote cannot have been written 
before 1591. In the prologue Cervantes deapibes his master- 
piece as being ** just what might be begotten in a jail ” ; on the 
strength of tms passage^ it h^ been thought that he conceived 
the story^ and perhaps l^gan writing it^ during one of his terms 
of imprisonment at Sevilk between 1597 and 1602. Within n 
few weeks of its publication at Madridi three pirated editions 
of Don Quixote were issued at Lisbon ; a second authorized 
edition^ imperfectly revised, was hurried out at Madrid ; and 
another reprint appeared at Valencia with an aprobaddn dated 
i8th July 1605. With the exception of Alemin’s Gusmdn de 
Alfarache^ no Spanish book of tlM period was more successful. 
M^em criticism is prone to regard Don Quixote as a symbolic, 
didactic or controversial work mtended to bring about radical 
reforms in church and state. Such interpretations did not occur 
to Cervantes’ contemporaries, nor to Cervantes himself. There 
is no reason for rejecting his plain statement that his main object 
was to ridicule t^ romances of chivalry, which in their latest 
develofxnents had become a tissue of tiresome absurdities. It 
seems* clear that his first intention was merely to parody these 
extravagances ia a short story ; but as he piWeded the 
immense possSdities of the sdbj^ became more evident to 
him, and he ended by expanding his work into a brilliant 
panorama of Spaaiirii society as it esosted during the 16th century. 
Nobles, knights, poets, gentlemen, priests, traders, 

fiumiers,lMrben,mttteteeF8,scSlU^ accomplished 

ladies, inqmssiimed damsels, Mocnish beauties, sknple-hearted 
county-girls and itindly Idtchen^wendies of c^tionable morals 
thfloe are presented with the geiual fidelity which comes of 
sympathetic The immediate vogo» ^i Dm QuixtOe was 

ihm idue% te its wealtii of comedy 

eminent 

eontayemte^l its retioent lAthos,^ ite voA 

itifMetiiating^Grithaim 0^ 

; Meiawfaik^ ^on theviath of^Aprfl >605^4^^ authorized 
Ins '^pobhifaer piro^^ agaaM vitiie ilMbM book^ I 

thseoeened to^istzodiioe ^ 

|lme theys:itizeii»t 0 i <VU^ 

By 

'S<byi€hkyr::dte:,itepi^^ <0!^ ^diaeriitte 


Qosyiintes’ suter Magdaleng^and died on the 29th o{ 

Cervantes, his natural daughter (Isabel da 
his sister Andrea and her daughter were lodged in jail on su^SAOp 
of bemg indirectly concerned in Ezpele^s death; one ofy:tiif 
witnesses made dam^^ against Cervantes^ daugl^, 

but no substantial evidence was produced, and the prison^ 
were released. Little is known of Cervantes’ life between 
and 1608. A Rdaeidn of the festivities held to celelwate the 
birth of Philip IV., and a certain Carte 4 don Diego AsiudiUo 
CarriUo have been erroneously ascribed to him ; cfuring these 
three years he apparent^ wrote nothing beyond three sonnets, 
and one of these is of doubtful authenticity. The depositions 
of the Valladolid inquiry show that he was living in poverty five 
m<mths after the appearance of Z>an Quiocoie, and the fact tlmt 
he borrowed 450 reales from his publisher before November 1607 
would convey the idea that his position improved slowly, if at 
all. But it is difficult to reconcile this view of his circumstances 
with the details concemii^ his illegitimate daughter reveided 
in documents recently discovered. Isabel de Saavedra was 
stated to be a spinster when arrested at Valladolid in June 1605 ; 
the settlement of h^ marriage with Luis de Molina in 1608 
describes her as the widow of Diego Sanz, as the mother, of a 
daughter eight months old, and as owning house-pfoperty of 
some value. These particul^s are perplexing, and the situation 
is further complicated by the publication of a deed in which 
Cervantes declares that he himself is the real owner of this houses 
property, and that hia daughter has merely a life-interest in it. 
This claim may be regarded as a legal fiction ; it cannot easily 
be reconciled with Cervantes’ statement towa^ the end of his 
life, that he was dependent on the bounty of the count de Lemos 
and of Bernardo de Sandoval, cardinal-archbishop of Toledo. 
In 1609 he joined the newly founded confraternity of the Slaves 
of the Most Blessed Sacrament; in 1610 Lemos was appointed 
vioero3r of Naples, and Cervantes was keenly disappointed at 
not bmng chosen to accompany his patron. In 1611 he lost his 
sister M^dalena, who was buried by tire ctority of the Tertiaries 
of Saint Francis ; in 1612 he joined the Academia Selvaje, and, 
there appears to have renewed his former friendly relations with 
Lope de Vega ; in 1613 he dedicated his Nooelas exemplores to 
the count de Lemos, aj^ disposed of his rights for 1600 reales 
and twenty-four copies of the book. The twelve tales in this 
volume, some of them written very much later than others, are 
of unequal merit, but they contain some of the writer’s best work, 
and the two picaresque stories^/^incan^te y CortadiUo mi the 
Coloquio de los perros--axt superb examples of their kind, and 
would alone entitle Cervantes to take rank with the matest 
masters of Spanish prose. In 1614 he published the Viage del 
PamasOf a burlesque poem suggest^ by the Viaggio in Pamaso 
(1582) of the Perugian poet Owre Caporali. It contains some 
interesting ^tobiographical passages, much flattery of con- 
temporary poetasters, and a few hiq^y satirical touches ; but, 
though it is Cervantes’ most serious hid for fame as a poet, it has 
sddom been reprinted, and would probably have been forgotten 
but for an admirably humorous postscript in prose wtuch is 
worthy of the. author at his best. In the pref^ to his Ocho 
eomedias y ocho entremeses nuevos (1615) he good-humouredly 
admits that his dramatic works found no favour with managers, 
and, when this coHectum was fmst reprinted (1749), the editor 
achtenced the fantastic theoty that iht eomedias were deliberate 
exercises in idAUidt^, intended to parody the popular dranm 
of the day* This view* oMinot be maintained, but a sharp die- 
timition must be drawn between t^^ set plays and the, right 
interiudes ; with one or two exceptkmi, the eomedias or scst ptejrs 
lure unsuccessful eaperimmiti in htsga de Vega’s piaainer» 
the ef^mnases m intmudms^e^^ tiiose m pzqaai are models 
of spontaneous griety and Wenious wit. ,, / , 

In exemfdmes Cervmtm had 

aniumncedtiie speed3r,appeai^^ of the seouri topon Quigf^ 

iiMcA^^he M at |the end w 

WM an week onjbe wty#tith chapter of his ^ritifuation when 
Im leained AlcP^jcnandez 

whose ingamoso 
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go Son Quixm i/k IS Mimehd vm ptStibke& mt TmstgbfiiS 
m idx4. On F^rniuiiito dd Avdtaafidft 

M a pseudonj^ilij^ l^^^^ «cq^' ha« ;becn ascribed to tbo 

Sing’s catdtmrpt^ to Cttrvaiites' <M tmnf, 

Bbmcottt ftii d[d^Menri;rfia^^ 
sola, to ith^ Lope db Vega, Tirso de 

Mtolm abd^Rtiis to Joan Jos6 

liiiittt; to^iftffon^ ^mbeHo, teKLdk do Granada, and probably 
i^me ^ these irttribtttions are manifestly absmd-^ 
fbOOiminpAe, sevefxteen years before the 

part of Dm Qiiinoio waa published— md all of them are 
improbable eanjectutee^ if AveUaneda be not the real name 
of the anthtor. hfr Henrity is stiH undiscovered. His book is 
not (kvaid df'U^may ta^ and robust humour, and possibly 
he began it tmder the impression that Cervantes was* no more 
IHtdy lx> finish Quixote than to finish the Galxtea. He 
riioiid, hbwever, have abandoned his project on reading the 
ahnouncemenlt in the prefime to the Nov^ exefUplares ; what 
he aettialHy did was to (iBsgrace himself by writii^ an insdent 
mditt tauntii^ Cervantes with his physical' defects, his moral 
mfixtnities, his age, tondiness and es^riences in jail. He was 
tod intell^ent to imagine that his continuation could hold its 
dwri agamst the audxentie sequel, and mal^nantfy avowed^hie 
intention of being first in the field and so spoiling Cervantes^ 
hunket. It is quite possHAe that Don Quixok fBii^ have be^ 
left incomplete but ror this insulting intrusion ; Cervantes was 
a lenmrely iMhiter and' was, as he staites, engag^ on Et Engaita 
Siosojos, Las Semanas Set fafdin axid El Fam&so Bimtaedo^ none 
of which have been preserved. Avellaweda forced him to 
oo n ee n trae t e his aittention on* his masterpiece, and the authentic 
second part of Don QniasW appeared towards the end of 16^5. 
No booK more signally eontradieta the maxim, quoted by the 
Bicfidbr Carrasco, that '‘ no second part was ever good." It 
is true that the Ihst fburteen' chapters are damaged by undignified 
denunciations of Avellhnedia ] but, apart ftom tluB, the second 
pastofZhwQi«£«aerivan improvement m the first. Thehumour 
n mote subtle and mature the style is ^ nKn-e cymeiK^neiiee; 
and the characters of the baehelbr and of the physician, Pedro 
RecTo' db Agfiem, are presented with a more vivM effect thsm 
any of the secondary c&racters in the first part. Cervantes had 
denrly profited by the criticism' of those w^ objected to “ tbe 
ctnmriess cudgdlings infficted on Seiior Don Quixote," and to 
tlm' irrelevant mterpolatkin of extraneous stories in the text. 
Dbn Quixote moves through the secoml pe^ with unruffied' 
di^ty $ Sandlio' Panaa loses something of his rustic cunning, 
but he gams in wit, sense mid manners. The original conception 
is undianged in essentials, but it is more logi^ly developed, 
and* riiere is a notable progrosa in construction. Cervantes 
had grown to love knight and squire, and he understood his 
own creations better thsm at the outset more completely 
mister of his craft, he wrote his sequel with the unfialterkig 
cmmdence of a renowned artist bent on sostair^ his reputation. 

The first part of Don Quixote had been reprint ast Madrid in 
r6o8 ; it had been produced at Brussels in 1607 and x6xr, and 
at Milan in z6io ; it had been translated into English in z6is 
and into French in t6ir4i (Cervantes was celebrated in and out 
of ^pmn, but his celeMty had not brought him wealth. The 
mcttimiers of the Ftendh special embassy, sent to Madrid m 
Februaiy 1615; under the Commandeifr ck SQkry, heard wifti 
axihume^ t&Hit riieau^^ Hbn No o itMs oxompiam 

and AnvQlriiroW was old; a soldier, a gentleman and^ 

But his tinriirwbroato fhiiag^i^ 

heworlindluiMiAii!^^ LosTrabofOsSeFonSeoySigi^^ 
whkh, at joTOiniy prophesied in 

putt of 2hxr QW^;^ W ite woost or 

book ever written in bur ITOigue." to carofully 

written of lti» proro^woikS; aini the leiib aidmhted attractive 

of thehl; sifcisrf unmfatifcaiWy 

vtoible. Cellantea wro He was 

attacked l^^|(«p8y,aBid; rooeived Use 

wenmd(|t;of Ifxtre^ unetulii ; iTOirt dediea'iion 

« FerstTeo f ^^S^gisnntnM the ^ 


moving rnkt gafflant of iatawellir Be dtod at Msdridin^lMGailo 
dri I^sonMTO ^ he was bonro lromi fato:^^^ 

wfthlito>fisee tninoveied>^ aecrod^ thevuisoitlMvTerri^^ 
of St Flastds, and on tits was teried^in tissxAiiaeh 

attacirnd to 1^ convene of the Triiiitorrian» 

Cantarranas. There he ol Iris feaudhs being 

re mtoved in 1633 to the Calh/dsIMi has no fouadalnm 

SI the ^oact poritiw oi Us gratve to imknbwnv Earty 

In I6 f7 Persiles y was pobroh^^^u^ 

eight editions wtohm two years ; the mtmro mto 
away, and it was not teprinted between x6s5i and 17x9; 
Cervantes' wtfe died without issue on the 3xet of October i6s6 ; 
his natural daughter, who sinvived bolh the cUM^i^ 
marriage and her second husfaanri, died ortthe aoth nf September 
i6$s. Cervantes is represented solely by his works. The 
Novelas exefnplares atone would give him the fonmost. fdaoe 
among Spanish novelists; tk>n Qmxoto entkles^him to rank 
with the greatest writers of all time : children turn its learaes, 
young people read it, grown men understaiDd it,. old loHc psatoe 
it." It has outlived all changes ol titemxy tsote, and to even 
more popular to-day than it was^ three centuries ago. 
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(Parity 1899), voL vi. pp. 256-3fo6 ; Bmedbtto Croce, Dim iUmedrasioni 
ai " Viage dsd FaenmOt* to the Homeuaje d Memtndez y Fetayo 
(Madrid, 1899)1 voL u pj^. 161-193,; Paul Groussac,. Vne Enigme 
UttSraire : le Don Quickotte iVAveUaneda (Pari^ X903) ; Albnro 
Fernandez de AveQ&eda, Bl sneenioso Mdmgo Don Quixote' de la 
bOanoha (Barcelona, fi905l)v edited by Mansceliiio Menteidee y 
Priayo ; |ulip' Cejoder y ^aiic% La Lengum de Cervamtes (Madrid, 
X905> Ac.); Martin FemAndez de Navarrete, FsVto.ds Miguel de 
Cervantes Saavedra (Madrid, 1819) ; CristdbSl Perez Pastor, Docu-^ 
mentos Cervantinos hasta abora iniditos (Madrid,, V897jto9C«, « roto.) ; 
Emilio Gottordb y Mori, CerMWttelde (ttetrto; eCesh 

Rranciscio Rodriguez Miaria^ CentenWe en 
(Seville, 1905):, (J.F,.ij[.y 

OraVEBit^ FASOmL CIMIRA V TOMtn (1839^1909); 
Spanish admind, was bom At Medina Sideato on the sSthv ^ 
Februaiy 1839. He showedan earty toskntttMNr for the aea, and 
his family sent tomto* the naval C9||^ schooiat the age of tm 
As a sul^ieutenane he took partln tlte literal opera^^^ 
eoastof Moiwmo' during the Tlnen he was 

to some time engaged m operattons ini the Sulu Islands andt the 
Mterwtsds Ite was on the West Lidton sUUaoii 


to Spam in 1873X0 serve oa^tiie Basque coast against titoCarltois; 
Re dtotto^firiehei hnmK m idie Canaasi arajsnabiniti 

CsMito i^rot the He* won eaeb step iw Us 

prontom itesaitniBBS; anti le i ito o t 

conduct toi aefioiH <m»l wan atemled tecronesnof titoxOadei* of 
MiHtaty antiNavd^li^ Ca 1 h[Dlto,aaQKii 9 liHe^ 

gSIde, besides seveiU^^ imiym gteat b e p ntathai 

to #Kto anbtteitog' tnimr and Itenetiy,^ ^ 
plioosd at the heaidtof the BiSiad Innldiiit^ya^ IBito jxist he 
ntetodd after w few ^montiiy m ioadton W bfe^wton^'aaw 

He whb* 

daaar^ftoii tite eaUnsix^wliteriirotoa^ 





00 tte Inlildj cthwiselv tut down the ^ When 

in x8^ he wasdMnen 

to Cfkiimiim % iinu^dim compbiiea of 
the ‘‘ O^do,^ ^Vkcayn/^ 

and **CHibxia^ wtFc^eiB^ lids Bhiiited squadton 

only started upon its reddess tmise atms the ocean after its 
gallant commander had repeatedly warned both the miniiaer oi 

SagastE; in despatehes^fiuiisCldiz 
axid Hhofft Canary and Ca^ Verde IslandB^ that the shipb 
provided wuh coal and amimmitioBU Scaint 
even httked proper guns. In com{diaaoe with 
the insM^otls of the government^ Admiral Cerveta made for 

in the defence, landing some g^^and a^val brigaAL^^Hr^ite 
of his wei^etic representations, Getvera received an order fiom 
Madrid, d^tated by political considerations, to sally forth. It 
meant certain destruction. The gallant squadron met forces 
trebly superior to it, and was totally destroyed. The admirBl, 
three of his captains> and 1800 sailors and marines were talmn 
Ae victors to Portsmouth, New Hampshire, U.S.Am, After 
the w0r, Cervera and his eapta^ were tri^ before the supieme 
naval and military court of the reahn, which honomUy 
acquitted them all. In 1901 he became vice^admiial, in xqos 
was appointed chief of sta# of the Spanish navy, and in 1903 
was: rn&ie life senator. He died at Puerto Real on the 3rd 
April 1909. 

^ €I8ARE?I0H, or more properly Tsbsarbvich, the title of 
the heir-apparent to the Russian throne. The fuU official titiie 
is Nasliednik Tsesarevich, i,e. heir of Caesar,’* and in Russia 
the heir to the throne is commonly called simply NasItaiMh^l^e 
word Tsesarevich never being used alone. Tsareoieh, a form now 
much used in England, means simply any ** kingfs son ” ; it is an 
antiquated term now oiit of toe in Russia, axul was last borne 
as h^ to the throne by the unfortunate Alexius, son of Peter 
the Great. The style of the wife d the tsesarevidi is Tstsmmm, 
The Gssarewiteh handicap race at Newmarket, foutMled in 1639^ 
was named after the prince who was afterwards Alexander II. 
of Russia, who paid a state visit to England that year. 

GBSARli GIUSIFra, cafled 11 Cavaliere d* Aipsno (bom in 
or about 1568 and created a “ CavaHere di Cristo” by Pope 
Clement VIII.), also named 11 Giusepfmo, an Italian painter, 
much encouraged at Rome and muxiificently rewarded. His 
father had been a native of Arptno, but Gtusc^pe hiniself was 
bom in Rome. Cesari is stigmatized by Lanzi as not less the 
corrupter of taste in painting than Marino was in poetry ; indeed, 
another of the nicknames of Cesari is 11 Marino de’ Pittmi ” 
(the pictorial Marino). There was spirit in Cesari^s heads oi 
men and homes, and his frescoes in dee Capitol (story of Romulus 
and Remus, ike.), which occupkdi him at. intervals durii^ forty 
years, aire well coloured ; but he drew the human form iH. His 
perspective is faulty, his extrendties monotonous, and his 
cUaroscufo defective. He died in 1640, at the age of seventy- 
two, or perhaps oi e^ty, at Rome. Cesari tanks as the head of 
the “ Idealists ” of his p»ted^ as ojjposed to die ‘‘^^Natoralfata,*' 
of whom Michelangelo da Caravi^gib was the leading champion, 
-^the s(M»Bed ideaKsm cemsisting xnore m ndkleia te 
and ot die common facts mid cemaumrsmnee of nature, 

thw in ahydf^ to wffich so lo% a nspne could be properiy 
adcoi^M^* Sle was a manof touchy andiraariblexd^^ 
rose }i^ to die height of opiilfwis.. HSs txothts 

poet,, ww 

borhi^Pkdimhri736,clafi^^ At 

the of native plhos kii hte»M3l pto^nse 

lor him at 0 chair of rhetoek^ 

prole ^ tistSp of Gfthk an^ EMbsewi ^^Ou of rli^ 

bjrth^Vtondh; he gaweM#pmlD>ttehr peatam, 

and was made knight (rf tlie am 

ih oihseqnh^ McB emdSMqi^ 

gieea 


andmodemue. Ossiu^ ilrhtdilm held to be the fts 
hehasyontthe other hastd^^oOiisideiably imp^ in ftranslattpnr; 
and the appearance of his version attracted much attopMon in 
Ita^ and i^wnoe, ukI raised up many imitators of the Oss^ic 
styfe Cesarotti aisoprodiiceri a number w in prose, 
tnduding a Count of ureek Littratwt, and essays On the Origin 
and Progress of Hu PoeHc Ari, On^ the Sowoes^ of Hu PUasuft 
dented from Ttdged^ -Qn the Phihs<ephy: . of iJmgmge. and On 
Hu PkOosepky of Taste, the last bemg a defence his own 
great eccentricities in criticism. His weakness was a straining 
after novelty. His style is forcible, but full of GalUcisms. 

A oomi^te edition of his works, in 41 vols. 8vo, began 'to appear at 
Piaa in z8oo, and was complete in 1813, after his deam. , See 
Mmpin, by BarblQri (Padua, 18x0), and Un Filosofo deiU tattere, by 
Atemajiui (Turin, 1894). 

GBSBNA (anc. Caesena), a town and episcopal see of Emiliai 
Italy, in the province of Forll, la m. S.E, by rail from the tpwn 
of Fmrll, on the line between Bologna and Rimini, 144 ft. atmve 
sea-level. Pop. (X905) 12,245 (town) j 43,468 (commune). The 
town is picturesquely situated at the foot of the slopes of the 
Apennines, and is crowned a medieval fortress (Rocca), 
b^un by the emperor Frederi^ L ^Barbarossa) probably, but 
altered and added to later. The catnedral has two fine marble 
altars by the Lombardi of Venice (or their school). The Ubrary, 
built .for Domenico Malatesta in 1452 by Matteo Nuzio, is a fine 
eariy Re^issance building, and its internal am^emeuts, with 
the original desks to which the books are still chained, are 
especially well fxeserved (see J, W. Clark, TAs Care of Books, 
Cambric^, 190X, p. 199)^ Initare valuable MSS., many of which 
weze used Aldus Manutius. It also contams;a wture gallery 
with a good ''Presentation in the Temple ^Voy Francesco 
Franda. There are some fine palaces in the town. Three- 
quarters of a mile south-east on the hill stands the handsome 
diurch of S. Maria del Monte, after the style of Bramante, with 
carved staUs of the i6tfa century. Wine, hemp and sltk are the 
main articles of trade. About the ancient Caesena little is said 
in classical authors : it is mentioned as a station on the Via 
Aemtlia and as a fortress in the wars of Theodoric and Narses. 
During the middle ages it was at first independent. In 1357 
it was unsuccessfully defended by the wife of Francesco Ordelaffi, 
lord of ForH, agamst the papal troops under Albomoz. In 1377 
it waa sacked by Cardinal Robert of Geneva (afterwards Clement 
VII., ant^mpe). It was then held by the Malatesta of Rimini 
until 14^5, when it came under the dominion of the church. 
Both Pkis VI. (17x7) and Pius VIL (1742) were bom at 
Ceaena. (T As ]i 

OESIIOIiAf^ UllGI PALMA DI (x832-x904), Itatian-American 
sexier and archaedogist, wa^ bom near Turin on the 29th of 
July 1832. Having served in the Austrian and Crimean Wars, 
m x86o he went to New Vnrk, wWe ha taught Italian and 
French and founded a military school for officers. He tdok 
part in the American Civil War aa colonel of a cavalry regiment, 
and at Aldie (June 1863) wounded^ and taken prisoner. 
He was released from Libby prison eariy ip 1S64, served in the 
Wildcimess and Petersburg caunpaigns (1864-65) as a brigadier 
of cavalry, and at the dose of the war was breveted brigadier- 
genered.. He was then appointed United States consul at 
Lamaca m Cyprus, (1865 -187 7J. During his sta!y in the island 
be ^carried en excavations, whidh resulted in the discovery of a 
hufge number of anfkpiuties. The collection was purchased by 
tlw MetrofK)Kton Museum of New York, and Ctonola became 
director in x879« Doubt having been thrown by Gaston L. 
Feuerdaatvin anarttcle in the New Votk Herald (August xSSoL 
upqn the gcaiiineness oihis restoratfons, the matter was refepea 
to a spndat oommittea,, whidi pronounced in his favour.^ He is 
tito author ol Cyprusy iis ancuni Cities, Tombs and Temp^ 
(i837)^4iaftotdwsi^ travel and of considetablb servide 

to the litoi^ioat anriouxaiy and ot a DescripUt^ AMs of Hu 
(^5niM\CaUiutian of\ Cypriote AnHquiiies (3 vols.^jf^^^). He 
died niv New ^ ofst of November So waa a 

^ con C. P. Cobham’s Attempt at a 

Bibliography of Cyprus (4th ed., 1900). Sto idap 



member of several learned societies in Europe mid America^ and 
in 1897 he received a C!ongxessional medal of lionoiir for con- 
spicuous military sendees. 

His brother, Alsssandro Palma m CiteNOiA, bom in 1839, 
conducted excavations at Paphos ^where he was U.S. vice-consul) 
and Salamis on behalf of the British government. The results 
of these are described in Salaminia (i88a). 

CBUPBUBS (in Ital. Csdaspr), PABLO OB (X538-160S), 
Spanish poet/ painter, sculptor and arcMtect, was bom at 
Cordova, and was educated iat Alcald de Henares, where he 
studied theology and Oriental languages. On leaving the 
university, he went to Rome, where he became the pupil and 
friend of Federigo Zuccaro, under whose direction he studied 
paiticularly the works of Raphael and of Michelangelo. In 1 560, 
while yet in Rome, proceedings were taken against him by the 
Inquisition at Vidladolid on account of a letter which, found 
among the papers of the archbishop of Toledo, had been written 
by C^iedes during the preceding year, and in which he had 
s^ken with great freedom against the holy office and the in- 
quisitor-general, Fernando de Valdes. Cespedes remained in 
Rome at this critical moment, and he appears rightly to have 
treated the prosecution with derision. It is not known how he 
contrived to bring the proceedings to an end ; he returned, 
however, to Spain a little before 1577, and in that year was 
installed in a prebend of the cathedral at Cordova, where he 
resided till his death. Pablo de Cespedes has been called the 
most satickt of Spanish artists. According to his friend Francisco 
Pacheco, to whom posterity is indebted for the preservation of 
all of Cespedes’s verse that is extant, the school of Seville owes 
to hun its introduction to the practice of chiaroscuro. He was 
a bold and correct draughtsman, a skilful anatomist, a master 
of colour and composition ; and the influence he exerted to the 
advantage of early Spanish art was considerable. Cristobal de 
Vera, Juan de Pefialosa and Zambrano were among his pupils. 
His best picture is a Last Supper at Cordova, but there are good 
examples of lus work at Seville and at Madrid. Cespedes was 
author of several opuscules in prose on subjects connected with 
his profession. Of his poem on The Art of Painting enough was 
preserved ^ Pacheco to enable us to form an opinion of the 
whole. It is esteemed the best didactic verse in Spanish ; and 
it has been compared/not disadvantageously, with the Georgies, 
It is written in stroi^ and sonorous octaves, in the majestic 
declamatory vein of Fernando Herrera, and is not altogether 
so dull and lifeless as is most didaetic verse. It contains a glow- 
ing eulogy of Michelangelo, and some excellent advice to young 
pamters, insisting particularly on hard work and on the study 
of nature. The few fragments yet remaining, amounting in all 
to some six hundred lines, were first printed by Pacheco in his 
treatise Del arte de la pintura, in 1649. 

C&PEDES T MENBSES» OONZALO DE (1585 ?-i638), 
Spawh novelist, was bom at Madrid about 1585. Notl^ 
positive is known of him before the publication of his celebrated 
romance, the Poema irdgico del EspaAol Gerardo, y desmgano 
del amor lascivo (1615-16x7); there is evidence that he had 
been sentenced to eight years at the galleys previous to the ist 
of January 1620, and that the penalty had bwn remitted ; but 
the nature of his offence is not stated. His treatment of political 
questions in the Histaria apologitica en los sucesos del reyno de 
Aragdn,y su ciudad de Zaragoza, aAos de pr y (1622), having 
led to the confiscation of the book. Cespedes took up his residence 
at Saragossa and Lisbon. Wlffliem. exile he issued a collection 
of short Stories entitled Historias^^egnfMs y exemplares (162^, 
the unfinished romance Varia fartund id seidado Pindaro (1626), 
and the first part of Historia de Fdipe IV. (1631), a fulsome 
eulo|;y which was retn^ded by the s^uthor’s appointment as 
official historiographer t6 the Spanj^king. Ci^des died on 
the 27th of January 1638^ llfi tbieu^h written in a 

ponderous, affected style, cooiMerabte pagination and 

insight intB character. The has been utilized by 

Fletcher in The Spanish ixi Thd^^mi of Su MiU. 

The Historias pengnnas ha/yiii Printed fxdoO) with a valttable 
introduction by Sr. Cbtarelo y 


OBIS (a shortened of assess ” ; ^ q^ellmg is due tq 
a mistaken connexion with '' census ’'), a tax ; a tei^ 
more parriculai^ applied to k>oal taxatm^ whiich 
still is used in Irelpd ; otherwise it has hem 
** rate. - In India it is appli^, wi^ the qualifying word prefixed, 
to any taxation, such as ** imgBttipntoess ’’ and the like, and m 
Scotlpd to the land-tax. 

CBfillO BOMORUM (Latin for a ** surxender of goods m 
Roman law, a voluntary surrender of goods by a debtor tp ii[ii§ 
creditors. It did not amount to a dischaxge unless the property 
ceded was sufficient for the purpose, but it secured the deb^ 
from personal arrest. The cii^tors sold the goods in satisfactioib 
pro tanio, of their claims. The procedure of cessio honorum 
avoided infamy, and the debtor, though his after-^acquired 
property might be proceeded against, could not be deprived of 
the bare necessaries of life. T^e main features of the Roman 
law of cessio honorum were adopted in Scots law, and also in the 
French legal system. (See further Bankruptcy.) 

OESTI, MARC’ ANTONIO (1620 ?-i669 ?), Italian mu^cal 
composer, was bom at Florence about 1620. He was a pupil 
of Carissimi, and after holding a post somewhere in Florence as 
maestro di cappella entered the papal chapel in 1660. In 1666 he 
became Vice-Kapellmeister aX Vienna, and died at Venice in i669. 
Cesti is known principally as a composer of operas, the most 
celebrated of which were La Dori (Venice, 1663) and II Porno 
d* oro (Vienna, 1668). He was also a composer of chamber- 
cantatas, and his operas are notable for the pure and ddic^te 
style of their airs, more suited to the chamber than to the 
stage. 

CB8TIUS, LUOIUB, sumamed Pius, Latin rhetorician, 
flourished during the reign of Augustus. He was a native of 
Smyrna, a Greek by birth. According to Jerome, he was 
teaching Latin at Rome in the year 13 b.c. He must have been 
livii^ after a.d. 9, since we are told that he taunted the son of 
Quintilius Varus with his father’s defeat in the Teutoburgian 
forest (Seneca, Conirov. i. 3, 10). Cestius was a man of 
great ability, but vain, quarrelsome and sarcastic. Before he 
left Asia, he was invited to dinner by Cicero’s son, then governor 
of the province. His host, being uncertain as to his identity, 
asked a slave who Cestius was ; and on receiving the answer, 

** he is the man who said your father was illiterate,” ordered 
him to be flogged (Seneca, Suasoriae, vii. 13), As an orator 
in the schools Cestius enjoyed a great reputation, and was 
worshipped by his youthful pupils, one of whom imitated him 
so slavishly that he was nicknamed my monkey ” by his 
teacher (Seneca, Conirov. ix. 3, 12). As a public orator, on the 
other Imd, he was a failure. Although a Greek, he always 
used Latin in his declamations, and, although he was sometimes 
at a loss for Latin words, he never suffered from lack of ideas. 
Numerous specimens of his declamations will be found in the 
works of Seneca the rhetorician. 

See the monograph De Lucio Cestio Pio, by F. G. Lindner (1858) ; 

J. Brsoska in Pauly- Wissowa's Reaiencychpddie^ iii. 2 <1899) ; 
Teufiel-Schwabe, Hid.^of Roman Lit. (Eng. tr.), § 268, 6 ; M. Schwz. 
Geschichte der rhmischhn Litteratur, iR 

GBSTUL OBSTOY, an Anglo-French word, meaning that 
person,” whickrappears in the legal phrases cestui que trust, use, 
or vie. It is usually pronounced as ‘Veetty.” Cestui ^ trust 
means literally ” the person for whose b^efit the trp^.” is 
created. . ; The cestui gue trust is the person entitled to 
able, as opposed to the leg^, estate. Thus, if land be jpiM^^ 
unto, And to the use of A* in trust for B^, B. is cesim g^^Sgust, 
and A. trustee^ The tenn, {ufmdpall)r owing to its 
ness, is being gradually superseded in modem law by of 
” bttoeficiary.” Cesim gwe use (sometimes cestui d use) 
means ” the person fmr whose tenefit a use is (see 

TAust). Cestui gme vie iB “ the person lor whose ” 
held by another (see Rsmaxi^^ 

GBTAGBA (from the Gr. a iiriiale),i th^^ of the 
m a mm al i a n 01^ tepe s eit ^ by whales^delpdnSiP 
Itom their fish 4 ike form, wfakh is maniiM^ merdy an adi^ta- 
ticm^tiieir pure^ aquaticliie,^^ are often, regarded 
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as &hes, although they aie true mammals^ with warm blood;^ 
aiid sudde their yovh^. 

The general form is essentially fish-like/ the spindle-shaped 
body psussing anteriorly into the head without any distinct neck, 
and posteriorly tapering gradually towards the extremity of the 
tail, which is provided with a pair of lateral, pointed expansions 
of skin supported by fibrous tissue, dUled ** flukes,^ forming 
a horizontd triangular propelling organ, notched behind in the 
middle line. The head is generally latge, in some cases attaining 
more than one-third the entire length ; and the mouth is wide, 
and bounded by stiff, immobile lips. The fore-limbs are reduced 
to flattened paddles, encased in a continuous skin, showing no 
external sign of division, and without trace of nails. There are 
no signs of hind-limbs visible externally. The surface of the 
skin IS smooth and glistening, and devoid of hair, although in 
many species there are a few bristles in the neighbourhood of 
the mouth which may persist through life or be present only 
in the young state. Immediately tSneath the skin is a thick 
layer of fat, held together by a mesh of tissue, constituting 
the blubber,'* which retains the heat of the body. In nearly 
all species a compressed dorsal fin is present. The eye is 
small, and not provided with a true lacrymal apparatus. The 
external ear is a minute aperture in the skin situated at a 
short distance behind the eye. The nostrils open separately or 
by a single crescentic aperture, near the vertex of the head. 

The bones generally are spongy in texture, the cavities being 
filled with oil. In the vertebral column, the cervical region is short 
and immobile, and the vertebrae, always seven in number, are in 
many species more or less fused together into a solid mass. The 
odontoid process of the second cervical vertebra, when that bone 
is free, is usually very obtuse, or even obsolete. In a paper ott 
the form and function of the cervical vertebrae published in the 
Jenaische Zeitschrift for 1905, Dr O. Reche points out that the 
shortening and soldering is most pronounced in species which, like 
the right-whales, live entirely on minute organisms, to capture 
which there is ho necessity to turn the head at all. Accordingly 
we find that in these whales the whole seven cervical vertebrae are 
fused into an immovable solid mass, of which the compound 
elements, with the exception of the first and second, are but little 
thicker than plates. On the other hand, in the finner-whales, 
several of which live exclusively on fish, and thus require a certain 
amount of mobility in the head and neck, we find all the cervical 
vertebrae much thicker and entirely separate from one another. 
Among the dolphin group the narwhal and the white whale, or 
beluga, are distinguished from all other cetaceans by the great com- 
parative length of their cervical vertebrae, all of which are com- 
pletely free. In the case of the narwhal such an abnormal structure 
is easily accounted for, seeing that to use effectively the long tusk 
witli which the male is armed a considerable amount of mobility in 
tlie neck is absolutely essential. The beluga, too, which is believed 
to feed on large ana active fishes, would likewise seem to require 
mobility in the same region in order to effect their capture. On 
the other hand, the porpoise preys on herrings, pilchards and 


number in mammals, sometimes considerably; they present 
exceptional character of having epiphyses at both ends. The pdlffe 
is represented by a pair of small rod-like bones placed longitndinSw, 
suspended below and at some distance from Ihe vertebml e^timn 
at the commencement of the tail. In some species, to the outer 
surface of these are fixed other small bones or cartilages, the rudiments 
of the hind-limb. 

Teeth are generally present, but exceedingly variable in number. 
In -existing species, they are of simple, uniform character, with 
Conical or compressed crowns and single roots, and are never pre- 
ceded by milk-teeth. In the whalebone whales teeth are absent 
(except in the foetal condition), and the palate is provided with 
numerous transversely placed homy plates, forming the whale- 
bone.** Salivary glands are rudimentary or absent. The stomach 
is complex, and the intestine sinmle, and only in some species 
provided with a small caecum. The liver is httle fissured, and 
there is no gall-bladder. The blood-vascular system is complicated 
by net-like expansions of both arteries and veins, or retia mtrabilia. 
The larynx is of peculiar shape, the arytenoid cartilages and the 
epiglottis being elongated, and forming a tubular prolongation. 
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Fig. I. — A Section of the Skull of a Black-Fish (Globicephalus fnelas) x f 
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mackerel, which in their densely packed shoals must apparently ExO Ex-occipital, 
fall an easy prey with but little exertion on the part of their eO * Basi-occipital. 
captor, and we accordingly find all the neck-vertebrae veiy short, sq ’ Squamosal 
and at least six out of the seven coalesced into a solid immov- ^* . .. 

able mass. None of ihe vertebrae are united to form a sajcrum. 

The lumbar and caudal vertebrae are numerous and Urge, and, 
as their arches are not connected by articular processes (zygapo- 
physes), they are capable of free motion in all directions. Tne caps, 
or epiphyses, at the end of the vertebral bodies are fiattenea 
disks, not uniting until after the animal has attained its full dimen- 
sions. There are largely developed chevron-bones on ffie under side 
of the tail, the pre.sence of which indicates the distinction between 
caudal anq lumbar vertebrae. 

in the skull, the brain-case is short, broad and high, almost 
spherical, in fact (fig. i). The supra-occipital bone rises upwards 
and forwards from the foramen ma^um, to meet the frontals at .the 
vertex, completely excluding the parietals from, the upper r^ion; 
and the frontals are expanded laterally to form the roof of the orbits. 

The nasal aperture opens upwards,, and has in front of it a more or 
less horizontally prolonged beak, tormed of the maxillae, prema^ilUe, 
vernier, and.iucs«tbsnoid cartilage, extending forwards to, form the 
upptf jaw or «rpof qd ^ inouth. 

There are no cUvicle$. The humerus .is freely movable on the 
geaipuU at the ^dmulder^jorn^ but heyp^ tl^ articuUtions of 
the limb ane imperfect ; the flattened ends of the boues coming in 
coutacti with fibioos tissne .mteipoeed, ahowing pf scarcely any 
motlbn. the radius and ulna; are, dUmch a>i<l a^utt equ^y de-^ 
veiled, aud much fiatteped, as iu:e txmea of iba 

Ttuve are lour, .or more commouly fi.ve, di^ts, and the huviber of 
thaiphalangee q| thaaecond and third always exceeds the ponpal 


.^5, Alisphenoid. 

F5, I*resphenoid. 

Pt, Pterygoid. 
pHf Posterior nares. 

Ply PaUtine. 

Voy Vomer. 

Sy Symphysis of lower jaw. 
idy Inferior dental canal. 
cpy Coronoid process of lower jaw. 
cdy Condyle. 

Uy Angle. 
shy Stylo-hyal. 
bhy Basi-hyal. 
thy Thyro-hyal. 


which projects into the posterior nares, and when embraced by the 
soft palate forms a continuous passage between the nostrils and the 
trachea, or wind-pipe, in a more perfect manner. The brain is 
reUtively large>' round in form, with its surface divided into numerous 
and complex convolutions. The kidneys are deeply lobulated ; the 
testes are abdominal ; and there azWno vesiculae seminales nor an 
os penis. The uterus is bicomuate ; the placenta non-deciduate and 
diffuse. The two teats are placed in depressions on each side of the 
genital aperture. The ducts of the muk-glands are dilated during 
suckling into large reservoirs, into which the milk collects, and from 
which it is injected by the action of a muscle into the mouth of the 
young animaJ, so that sucking under water is greatly facilitated. 


Whales and porJX)ises are found in all seas, and some dolphins' 
£uid porpoises ure Inhabitants of the larger rivers of South Ameri^ 
and Asia. Their organization necessitates their passing their 
life entirely in the water, as on land they are absolutely helpless. 
They Imye, lioweycr, to rise very frequently to the surface for 
the purpose, of r^piration j a^^^ in relation to the upw^ an^ 
doi^ward moveminit in the water thus necessitated, the pfincmal 
mstxument of motion, the tail, is expanded horizontally. The 
position of thO nostril on the hfehest part of the head is important 
forthi^n^e ofjU^^^ 18, the only part of th^ 

v. 25 
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of which above the eutface is absolutely necessary. Of numerous 
erroneous idea^ cohnccted with natural history, few are so 
widespread M that whales spout through their blow-holes water 
taken in at the mouth. But the “ spouting,” or “ blowing,” of 
whales is nothing more than the ordinary act of expiration, 
which, taking place at longer intervals than land-ammals, is 
pwformed with a greater einphasis. The moment the animal 
nses to the surhme it forcibly expek from its lungs the air taken 
in at the last inspiration, which is charged with vapour in con- 
sequence of the respiratoiy changes. This, rapidly condensing in 
the cold atmosphere in whkh the phenomenon Ls often observed, 
forms a column of steam or spray, which has been taken for 
water. It happens, howierer, especially when the surface of the 
ocean is agitated itito waves, that the animal commences its 
expiratory puff before the orifice has cleared the top of the water, 
some of which may thus he driven upwards with the blast, tending 
to complete the illusion. From photographs of spouting rorquals, 
it appears that the height and volume of the “ spout ” of all the 
species is much less th^ was supposed to be the case by the older 
observers; even that of the huge “sulphur-bottom” {Balaeno- 
pier a stbbal V) aveiaghig only about 14 ft. in height, although it 
may occasionally rei^ aoit. 

As regards their the capacity of cetaceans 

for reeming; (and aetk^ upon) sound-waves is demonstrated by 
the practice ctf shouting on tepart of the fishermen when engaged 
in driviiig a shoal of pa^ises ar Uack-hsh into shallow water, for 
the potpo&e 0! |ti|^i:tening their intended victims. A& regards the 
possession of a voice by cetaceans, it is stated that one species, 
the “ buckdawd ” the Gernmns, utters during the breeding- 
season a ptolaiiged scream, comparable to the scream of a steam- 
siren, and embracing the whole musical scale, from base to treble. 
In respect of anatomical considerations, it is true that the external 
ear is much reduced, the “ pinna ” being absent, and the tube 
or “meatus ”'of very small calibre. On the other hand, the 
internal auditory organs are developed on the plan of those of 
ordinary mammate, but display certain peculw modifications 
(notably the remarkable shell-like form of the tympanic bone) 
for intensifying and strengthening the sound-waves as they are 
received from the water. It seems, therefore, perfectly evident 
that whales must hear when in the water. This inference is 
confirmed by the comparatively small development of the other 
sense-organs. The eye, for instance, is very small, and can be 
of little use even at comparatively small depths to which 
whales are now believed to descend. Again, the sense of smell, 
judging from the rudin^entary condition of the olfactory organs, 
must be in abeyance ; and whales have no sense-organs com- 
parable tp the later^- line -system of fishes. Consequently, 
it would seem that when below the surface of the water they must 
depend chiefly upon the sense of hearing. Probably this sense 
is so highly developed as to enable the animals, in the midst of 
the vibrations made by the screw-like movements of the tail, or 
flukes, to distinguish the sound (or the vibrations) made by the 
impact of water against rocks, even in a dead calm, and, in the 
case of piscivorous species, to recognize by the pulse in the wat^ 
the presence of a shoal of fish. Failing thb explajiation, it ia 
difficult to imagine how whaks can find their way about in tiie 
semi-darkness, and aVoid collisions with rocks and rodc-bound 
coasts. , 

Christiania Nyt Magaein for Natunndenskabeme, y 6 L, 
xxxvni., pr C. Guldberg has published some observations ^ 
body-teniperature of the Cetacea, in which he shows how 
imperfect is our knowledge of this subject. As he remar)p,^w» 
matter of extreme didiculty to obtain the tempcrature |Q ffc|tyg 
cetaceans, although this has been tiken in the case of a wffimVWe 
and a dolphin, which some years ago were kept in confihMlilriira 
pond in the united' Statts. With the larger whalm suf^hjllibde Of 
procedure is, however, obviously quite impraolmbU, ij««we have, 
accordingly, to mly on: observations. Ill layer , of 

blubber by which w cetapkps are protected from ^cqld renders the 
postmortem refrigeration of me blood a much slower process than 
m most mammals, so fUmt Sudi observations have a much higher 
value than might at fimt be auppoaed to be the case. Indeed, the 
blood-temperature ol a epecimen ol Sibbald> rorqual three daya 
after , death stiH stood at 34® C. The variqps obeeiyations that 
have been takdi nave afforaed the follbwihg 'results m individual 


cases: SpermrWhale,*^ C. ; Greenland mbh-whakt C.,; 
porpoise, 35 6® C. ; liver of a second individual, 37-8** C. ; common 
rorqual, 55*4® C. ; dolphin, 35.6® C. The average blbod- temperature 
of man k 37® C., and that of other mammals 39® C. ; While that of 
birds iS' 43^ C. The record of 40^ C. in the case of the sperai-whak 
leecns to indicate that at least soiqc cetaceans have , a relatively 
high temperature. 

With, the possible exception of one West African dolphin, all 
the Cetacea are predaceous, subsist^ on living anir^ food of 
some kind. One kind alone (Oreo) eats other warm-blooded 
animals, as seals, and eyen mergers of its own order, both large 
and small. Many feed on fish, others on sma^ fioatjng crusta- 
ceans, ptcropods and jeUy-fishes, while the pripacipal staple of 
the food of many is constituted by cuttle-fishes and squids. Xn 
size cetaceans vary much, some of the smaller dolphins scaxcely 
exceeding 4. ft. in length, while whales are the most colossal of 
all aninsalsw It i& true that many statements of their bulk are 
exaggerated, but the actual dimensions of the larger species 
exceed those of all other animids, not even excluding the extinct 
dinosaurian reptiles. With some exceptions, cetaceans are 
generally timid, inoffensive animals, active in their movements 
and affectionate in their disposition towards one another, 
especially the mother towards the young,, of which theie is 
usually but one, or at most two at a time. They are generally 
gregarbus, swimming in herds or “ schools,” sometimes amount- 
ing to many thousands in number; though some species are 
met with either singly or in pairs. 

Commercially these animals are of importance on account 
of the oil yielded by the blubber of all of them ; while whalebone, 
spermaceti and ambergris are still more valuable products 
yielded by certain species. Within the last few years whalebone 
has been sold in America for £2900 per ton, while it is also asserted 
that £3000 per ton has been jmid for two and a quarter tons at 
Aberdeen, although there seems to be some degree of doubt 
attaching to the statement. Soon after the middle of the last 
century, the price of this commodity was as low as £150 per ton, 
but, according to Mr Frank Buckland, it suddenly leapt up to 
£620 with the introduction of “ crinoline ” into lakes' costume, 
and it has apparently been on the rise ever since. Ambergris, 
which is very largely used in perfumery, is solely a product of 
the sperm-whale, and appears to be a kind of biliary calculus. 
It generally contains a number of the homy beaks of the cuttle- 
fishes and squids upon which these whales chiefly feed. Its 
market-price is subject to considerable variation, but from £3 to 
£4 per oz. is the usual average for samples of good quality. In 
1898 a merchant in Mincing Lane was the owner of a lump of 
ambergris weighing 270 lb, which was sold in Paris for about 
85s. per oa., or £18,360. 

Whalebone Whales , — Existing Cetacea are divisible into two 
sectibns, or suborders, the relationships of which are by no means 
clearly apparent. The first ^tion is that of the whalebone whales, 
or Mystacoceti, in which no functional teeth are developed, although 
there are tooth-germs during foetal life. The palate is furnished 
with plates of baleen or whalebone ; the skull is symmetrical ; and 
the nasal bones form a roof to the nasal passages, *\^ich are directed 
upwards and forwards. The maxiTla Is produced in front of, but not 
over, the orbital process ol the frontal. The lacrymal is small and 
distinct from the jugal. The tympanic is welded with the periotic, 
which is attached to the base of tiie skull by two strong diverging 
processes. The oMactory organ is cKstlnctly developed. The tWo 
mdves of the lower jaw are arched outwards, their anterior ends 
meeting at an angle, and connected by fibrous tissue without any 
symphysis. All the ribs at their upp^ extremity articulate only 
with the transverse processes of tne vertebrae ; their capsular 
processes when present npt articulating directly with the bodies of 
the vcrtebriic. The sternum is composed of a single piece, and 
articulates onty with a siti^ paigjlf nbs ; and there are no ossified 
sternal ribs. Exterhal openihgsJRiostrils distinct from each dther, 
lonititudinal. A short eifajcal 

ll^en in the foetal whales have' numerons minute 

teeth lying in the dental of both upper atnd tower jaws. 
They are best developed aflR the middle of foetal after which 
they are absorbed, and n JWrtj fe of them remahis at the. time of birth. 
The whalebdRd dtoes im^loake its appearance until after birth ; 
and consists of a series^ flattened homy plates, betweeh three and 
four hundred, in numtserv pp each side or the palate, with a bare 
interval ejfki the i^dle mre. The pteteS iao phsced transversely 
^ tike Jehg iSns of 4 he patote» with short ihtetvals b et we e n theepi. 
Each ^ate of bUBe is somewhat ttiangtOif in form, with tiiebiaiee 
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adtac&ed to tho palatBand the apex hanging domwat(bL The ter 
edge ot btaoe if hard and smooth, but the inner edge and apex 
fray out into long btistly^ fibres, so that the rodf of the whale's moctth 
looks as if coven^ with baitr as described by Aristotle. At the inner 
ed<;^ of each principal blade are two or throe much smaller or 8ui> 
sidiavy bihdes. The principal blades are longest near the middle of 
the; series, and gradn^y duninish towards iht front and back of the 
mouth. The homy plates grow from a fibrous and vascular matrix, 
which covers the palatal surface of the maxillae, and sends out plate- 
like processes, One of which penetrates the base of each blade. 
Moreover, the free edges of these processes are covered with long 
vascular thread-like papillae, one ot which forms the central axis of 
each of the hatr-like fibres mainly composing the blade. A transverse 
station of fresh whalebone riiows that it is made up of numbers of 
these soft vascular papillae, circular in outline, ana surrounded by 
concentrically arranged epidermic cells, the whole bound together 
by other epidermic cells, that constitute the smooth (soKialicd 

enamel ") surface of the blade, which, disintegrating at the free 
edge, allows the individual fibres to become loose and assume a 
hair-like appearance. 

Whalebone really consists of moditfied papillae of the mucous 
membrane of the mouto, with an excessive and homy epithclsal 
development. Th^ blades are supported and bound togethenr for a 
certain distance from their base, by a mass of less hardened epi- 
thelium, secreted by the surface of the palatal membrane or matrix 
of the whalebone in the intervals of the plate-like processes. This is 
the “ gum '* of the whalers. WhaleJione varies much in colour in 
different species ; in some it is almost jet block, in others slate colour, 
horn colour, yellow, or even creamy-whitc. In some descriptions 
the blades are variegated with longitudinal stripes of different hues. 
It differs also greatly in other resjjects, being short, thick, coarse, 
and stiff in some cases, and greatly elongated and highly elastic in 
those species in which it has attained its fullest deveio^ent. Its 
function is to strain the water from the small marine mslhisca* 
cmataceans, or fish upon which the whales subsist. In feeding, whales 
fill the ^ with water coetainigg shoals of these e m ai l 

creatures, atid* then, on cl^ng the jaws and xaiaiag the tongue, so 
as to diminish the cavity of the mouth, the water streams out through 
the narrow intervals between the hairy fringe of the whalebone 
blades, and escapes through the lips, leaving the living prey to be 
swallowed. 

Although sometimes divided into two families, BcUaenidae and 
Balasnopteridae, whalebone-whales are best included in a single 
family group under the former name. Tins typical members of this 
family are the so-called right-whales, forming the genus Balaena, 
in which there are no folds on the throat and chest, and no back-fin ; 
while the cervical vertebrae are fused into a single mass. The fi ippers 
arc short and broad, with five digits ; the head is very large and the 
whalebone very long and narrow, highly elastic and black ; while 
the scapula is high, with a distinct coracoid and coronoid process. 
This genus contains the well-known Greenland right-whale (B. 
mysticeius) of the Arctic seas, the whalebone and oil of which are so 
much valued in commerce, and also Other whales, distinguished by 
having the head somewhat smaller in proportion to the body, with 
shorter whakbone and a larger number of vertebrae. These 
the temperate seas of both northern and southern hemispheres, kfia' 
have been divided into species in accordance with their geographical 
distribution, such as B, hiscayensis of the North Atlantic, japonica 
of the North Pacific, B, ausiralis of the South Atlantic, and B. 
aniipodarum and novae-xelandiae of the South Pacific; but the 
differences between them are so small that they may probably be 
regarded as races of a single species, the black whale (of, ausiralis). 
On tire head these whales carry a peculiar structure which is known 
to whalers as the “ bonnet." This is a large homy excrescence, 
worn into hollows like a much-denudtd piece of limestone rock, 
growing probably In the neighbourhood of the blow-hole. More 
than one theory has been suggested to account for its presence. 
One snggestieti is tiiat it indicates the descent of whales from rhino- 
ccros-like mammals ; another that this species of whale is in the 
habit of rubbing against rocks in order to free itself from barnacles, 
and thus produces a kind of corn — although why on the nose alone 
is not stated, ©r W. G. Ridewood, however, considers that the 
structureis duo to the fact that the homy layers which are produced 
all over the skin are not shed on this particular spot. 

The pifmy wfiale/ mor^inaia) represents a genus 
agreemg in the absence ol 

and with tibe in the presence of a dorsal M. The cervical 

vcrtehxne ara tiilited. and there are only 43 irertebrae altogether. 
The narrow, and with only fpnr digits. The ribs 

remarkabijF en^ded and flattened ; the scapi^ low and broad, 
with developed acromion and coracoid pr oo ew fw ,^- The 

whalebone is s fcn d to, and white. The ipedes which 

inhabits the South American, Australian and New Zealand seas is 
the smallest of the whalebone-wholes, being not thexEe than 20 ft. in 
length. 

In contrast tb the preceding is the grey whale {RacMintecips 
gUtuem) bf ihe North Pfiw?ific, which combines the rdatively smaH 
head, ^ottMted shape, and, inm^>w of the fin-Whales, wi|h 

fWsmoot It throat and absence of a back-^fin diriinctive of the right- 
whiUes^ The wh^ebone is shbrtei^ and eoOrser than in any otoer 


tooGiea. In the skeletem the cervical vertebrae are free, and^the first 
two ribs on each side expanded and united to form a: large/ bony 
shisldi In the humpback- whale {MegaMen longimamm or 
the head is of moderate sine, the wh^ebone-plates aro rirart ana 
wide,' and the cervical vertebrira free. The skin of the thn^ is 
fluted so as to form an expansible pouch ; there is a low back-fin ; 
and the flippers, which have four digits each, are extremely long, 
equalling about one-fourth the total length of the animal. The 
acromion and coracoid processes of the scapula are rudimentary. 
See Humpback-Wjuale. 

The right-whales are built for cruising slowly about in search of 
the shoab of small fionUng invertebrates which form their food, and 
are comseqnently bebad III beam, with a float-shaped body and im- 
movable neck. ]£he humpback is of somewhat similar build, but 
with a smaller Itead, and probably attains considerable speed owing 
to the length of its flippers. The finners, or rorquals (BudmamplBra ) , 
which prey largely on fish, are buflt entirely for speed, a,ad. are the 
ocean greyhounds of the group. Their bodies are consequently long 
and attenuated, and their necks are partially mobile ; while they are 
furnished with capacious pouches for storing their foocL They 
chiefly differ from the humpback by the smaller head, long and 
slender build, small, narrow, and pomted flippers, each containing 
four digits, and the large acromion and coracoid processes to toe low 
and broad scapula. Rorquals are found in almost every sea. Among 
them are the most gigantic of all animals, B, sibbaldi^ which attains 
the length of So ft, and the small B. rostraia, which does not exceed 
30. There are certainly four distinct modifications of this genus, 
represeniod by the two just mentioned, and by B. ntusculus and 
B. borealis f all inhabitants of BriliSh seas, but the question whether 
I almost identical forms fonnd in the Indian, Southern and Pacific 
Oceans are to be regarded as specifically identical or as distinct 
awaits future researches, although some of these have already 
received distinct names. See Rorqual. 

In the report on the Eool^y of the " Discovexv " expedition, 
jpmblished in 1907 by the British Museum, £. A. Wilwn describes a 
whale frequenting the fringe of the Antarctic ke which indicatce 
a new generic type. Mainly black in cobur, these whales measure 
about 20 or 30 ft. in length, and have a tall dorsal fin Uke that of a 
killer. 

Toothsd W^Aa/w.— The second suborder is represented by the 
toothed whales, or Odontoceti, in which there is no whalebone, and 
teeth, generally numerous, though sometimes reduced to a single 
pair, and occasionally wanting, are normally developed. Unlike 
that of the whalebone-whales, the u)?pcr surface of the skull is more 
or less unsymmetrical. The nasal bones are in the form of nodules or 
flattened plates, applied closely to toe frontals, and not forming 
any part of the roof to the nasal passage, which is directed upward 
and backwards. The olfactory organ is rudimentary or absent. 
Hinder end of the maxilla expanded and covering the greater part of 
the orbital plate of the frontal bone. Lacrymal b^e either in- 
separable from the jugal, or, if distinct, large, and forming part of the 
roof of the orbit. Typpaxuc bone not welded with the periotic, 
which is usually only AttlitliiKi to tlto ’ of the ligament. 

Two helves of the lower jew nearly esqpiMi%|eM^ight 

ptotleridriy, wito e wide t^TdSS^^nal, 

and'tomiMia in front bre flat :itor<lce; 

but constituting a symp h yri s. ■ 9 enreral>'-.;<g‘ ':|he>' ei iW H c i r ribs with 
well-developed capitular processes, which StWculate with the bodies 
of the vertebrae. Sternum almost always composed of several pieces, 
placed one behind the other, with which several pairs of ribs are 
connected by well-developed cartilaginous or ossined sternal ribs. 
External respiratory aperture single, tlie two nostrila unitnig before 
they reach the surface, usually in the fcxrm of a transverse sub- 
crescentic valvular aperture, situated on the top ol fhe head. 
Flippers with five digits, though tlie first and fifth are usually little 
developed. No caecum, except in Platanista, 

The first family, PhyseleridaSf is typified by the sperm-whale, 
and characterized by t^ abseiioe of functional teeth in the upper 
jaw; the lower teeth beipg various, and often much reduced in 
number. Bones of the skull raised so as to form an elevated pronsin- 
ence or crest behind the nostrils. Pterygoid bones thick, produced 
backwards, meeting in the middle line, and not involute to form 
toe outer wall of the^ost-palatine air-sinuses, but rimplv hollowed 
on theit outer side. Irassverse processes of the arches of the dorsal 
vertebrae, to which the tubercles of the ribs ore attached, ceasing 
abruptly near the end of the series,, emd replaced by processes on the 
body at a . lower level, and serially homofogotxs anteriorly with the 
beads of the ribs, and posteriorly with the transverse proeesses of 
the lumbar vertel^ae. vxxstal cartilages not ossified. 

The first group, or PhysMefinae^ includes the sperm-whale itseli, 
and is characterised by the presence of a full aeries oif lower teethe 
which are set in a groove in place of aockets, the groove being iin<* 
perfectly divided by partial s^ta, and the teeth held in place by the 
steemg, fibrous gum. No distmet lacrymal bone. Skml strikmi^ 
asymmetrical in the region of the naw apertures, in oonsocpienoo 
of the left opening gxeaiay exceeding the right in size. 

In the sperm-wwe {Physsiar maerocephalus) the uppeC teeth 
are apparently of uncertain number, nidimentaxy and fuoctiditkes, 
being embedded in the gum. Lower jaw with from< 20 to 15 
teeth oa each side, atoot, conical, secumd and pointied at the apex 
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until they are worn, without enaoieL Upper surface of the skull 
concave; its post^ior snd alteral ed^s raised into a very high and 
greatly compressed semicircular crest or wall (fig. a). Zygomatic 
processes of jugal bones thick' and massive* Muzzle greatly elon- 
gated, broad at the base, and gradually tapering to the apex. Lower 



Fig. 2.-^kuU of Sperm-Whale {Physeier macrocephalus) . 

jaw exceedingly long and narrow, the symphysis being more than 
half the length. Vertebrae : C 7, D ii, L 8, Ca 24 ; total 50, Atlas, 
or first vertebra, free; all the other cervical vertebrae united 
by their bodies and spines into a single mass. Eleventh pair of 
ribs rudimentary^. Head about one- third the length of the body ; 
very massive, hiph and truncated, and rather compressed in front ; 
owing its huge size and form mainly to the accumulation of a mass 
of fatty tissue filling the large hollow on the upper surface of the 
skull and overlying the long muzzle. The single blow-hole is longi- 
tudinal, slightly $-shaped, and placed at the upper and 
anterior cx&emity of the head to the left side of the middle 
line. The opening of the mouth is on the under side of the 
head, considerably behind tlie end of the snout. Flippers 
short, broad and truncated. Dorsal fin represented bv a low 
protuberance. See Sperm-Whale. 

In the lesser or pigmy sperm-whale (Cogia breviceps) 
there may be a pair of rudimentary teeth in the upper jaw, 
while on each side of the lower jaw there are from 9 to 12 
rather long, slender, pointed and curved teeth, with a coat- 
ing of enamel. Upper surface of the skull concave, with 
thick, raised, postenor and lateral margins, massive and rounded 
at their anterior terminations above the orbits. Muzzle not longer 
than the cranial postion of the skull, broad at the base, and rapidly 
tapering to the apex. Zygomatic process of the jugsd rod -like. 
Lower jaw with symphysis less than half its length. Vertebrae: 
C 7, D 13 or 14, L and Cki 30 ; total 50 or 51. All the cervical ver- 
tebrae united by their bodies and arches. The head is about one- 
sixth of the lena^ of the body, and obtusely pointed in front; the 
mouth smallana placed far below the apex of the snout ; the blow-hole 


in the middle line and in front ; their outer eds^s» especially that of 
the right, expanded over the front of the inner border Of the maxilla. 
Very high longitudinal crests on the maxillae at this base of the beak^ 
extending backwards almost to the nostrils, approaching each other 
in the xnmdle line above ; somerimes compressed and sometimes so 
massive that their inner edges come almost in contact. Breorbital 
notch distinct, and mesethmoid cartilage slightly ossified. Verte- 
brae : C 7, D 9, L 10, Ca 19 ; total 45. All the cervical vertebrae 
united. Upper surface of the head in front of the blowhole very 
prominent and rounded, rising abruptly from above the small, 
distinct snout. Two species are known. See Bottle-nose Whale. 

The typical representative of the beaked whales is Ziphius cuvieri^ 
in which there is a single conical tooth of moderate size on each side 
close to the anterior extremity of the lower jaw. directed forwards 
and upwards. Skull with the premaxillae immediately in front and 
at the sides of the nostrils expanded, hollowed, with elevated lateral 
margins, the posterior ends rising to the vertex and curving forwards, 
the right being considerably more developed than the left. The 
conjoint nasals form a pronounced symmetrical eminence at the top of 
the skull, projecting forwards over the nostrils, flat above, prominent 
and rounded in the middle line in front, and separated by a notch 
on each side from the premaxillae. Prcorbital notch not distinct. 
Kostrum (seen from above) triangular, tapering from the base to the 
apex ; upper and outer edges of maxillae at base of rostrum raised 
into low roughened tuberosities. Me.sethmoid cartilage densely 
ossified in adult age, and coalescing with the surrotmding bones of 
the rostrum. Vertebrae : C 7, D 10, L lo, Ca 22 ; total 49. The 
three anterior cervical vertebrae united, the rest free. 

In the numerous species of the allied genus Mesoplodon there is a 
much-compressed and pointed tooth in each halt of the lower jaw, 




Fig. 3.—- Bottle-nose>(ify/w'<i(!l«ion toshaius). From a specimen taken ofi 
thcjCoast of Scotland, 1882. 

crescentic, and placed obliquely on the crown of the head in advance 
of the eyes and to the left of the middle line ; while the flippers are 
bluntly tickle-shaped, and the back-fin triangular. This species 
attains a length of from 9 to 13 ft. 

A second subfamily is represented by the bottle-noses and beaked 
whales, and known as the Zifhiincie, In this group the lower teeth 
are nidimont^^ and concealed in the gum, except one, or rarely 
two, pairs which may be largely developed, especially in the male. 

T^here is a distinct lacrymal bone. Externally the mouth is produced 
into a slender rostrum or beak, from above which the rounded 
emiaence formed by a cushion of fiat resting on the cranium in front 
of the Wow-hole rises somewhat abruptly. The blow-hole is single, 
crescentic and median, as in the Delphiwida^. Flippers small, ovate, 
with five digits moderately well, developed. A small obtuse dorsal 
fin situated considerabiy behind the middle of the back. Longi« 
tudinal grooves on each side of the skin of the throat, diverging 
posteriony, and nearly meeting in fivont. In external characters 
and habits the whales of this group closely xasemble each other. 

They appear io be altnost exclusively feeders on cuttle-fishes, and 
occur SMer tingly, in^pairs, or in sm^ herds; their dental and 
osteokjlPal characters they are easily separated into four genera. 

first of these, Hyp^oddon^ ot bottle-nose, there is a small 
pointed tooth at the.' apex of each half of the lower jaw, 
ooecealed by the gum during fife. SkuU with the upper ends of the 
premaxillae rising suridesily behind the nostrils to the vertex and 
expanded laterally, their onterv^edgns curving backwards and their 
anterior surfigil; arching fQppmds and overhanging the nostrils ; 
the right laMufiM,4M Igi. .INasal bones l3dng in the hollow 
be^een the!||B|||ipM^^ film ipremasnfiae; stxongly concave 


Fig. 4. — Sowerby’s Beaked Whale (Mesoplodon bidens), 

variously situated, but generally at some distance behind the apex ; 
its point directed upwards, and often somewhat backwards, occasion- 
ally developed to a great size. In the skull the region round the 
nostrils is as in Hyper oodony except that the nasals are narrow and 
more sunk between the upper ends of the premaxillae ; like those of 
Hyperoodon, they are concave in the middle line in front and al)ove. 
No maxillary tulierosities. Preorbital notch not very distinct. 
Rostrum long and narrow. Mesethmoid in the adult ossified in its 
entire length, and coalescing with the surrounding bones. Verte- 
brae ; C 7, D 10, L to or II, Ca 19 or 20 ; tot^ 46 to 48. Two 
or three anterior cervicals united, the rest usually free. 

Though varying in form, the lower teeth of the diilerent 
members of this genus a^ee in their essential structure, 
having a small and pointed enamel -covered crown, com- 
posed of dentine, which, instead of surmounting a root of 
the ordinary character, is raised upon a solid mass of osteo- 
dentine, the continuous growth of which greatly alters the 
form and general appearance of the tooth as age advances, 
as an the case of M. layardi, where the long, narrow, flat, strap- 
like teeth, curving inwards at their extremities, meet over 
the rostrum, and Interfere with the movements of the jaw. In one 
species (M. ^ayi) a row of minute, conical, pointed teeth, like 
those of ordinary Dolphins, 17 to 19 in number, is present even in 
the adults, on each side of the middle part of the upper jaw, but 
embedded by their roots only in the gum, and not in bony sockets. 
This, with the frequent presence of rudimentary teeth in other 
species of this genus, indicates that the beaked whales are derived 



Fig. 5. — Skull Gf a Beaked Whale (Mesoplodon densir^sHii^. 

from ancestral forms with teeth, of normal charapteg ha both jSrWS. 
The, species are djstnbuted in ;bpth northern and southern hemi- 
roheres, but most frequent in the latter. A^ong them are Af . 

Sf^ europaeus, Af. d^sirostrisj Af. layardSjM- gfayiMd 
bat.^iere is still much to be learned wtii to their ehaiactei^ 
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and diitribution. This group was abundant in the PEdcene Bge» as 
attested by the iiifequency with which the imperishable lonf[, cylin- 
drical rostrum of the skull, of , more than ivory denseness, is found 
among the rolled and waterwom animal remains which compose 
the ** ^ne-bed " at the base of the Red Crag of Suffolk. 

Finally, in Amoux's beaked whale {Beratdius amouxi)\ of New 
Zealand, which grows to a length of 30 ft., there are two moderate- 
sized, compressed, pointed teeth, on each side of the 85nnphysis 
of the lower jaw, with their summits directed forwards, the anterior 
being the larger of the two and close to the front of the jaw. Upper 
ends of the premaxillae nearly symmetrical, moderately elevated, 
slightly expanded, and not curved forward over the nostxils. Nasals 
broad, massive and rounded, of nearly equal size, forming the vertex 
of the skull, flattened in front, most prominent in the middle line. 
Preorbital notch distinct. Rostrum long and narrow. Mesethmoid 
partially ossiiied. Small rough eminences on the outer edge of the 
upper surface of the maxillae at base of rostrum. Vertebrae: 



Fig. 6. — The Susu, or Ganges Dolphin {Platanisia gangeiica). 


C 7, Dio, Liz, Caio; total 48. The three anterior cervicals 
welded, the rest free and well developed. Apparently this whale 
has the power of thrusting its teeth up and down, exposing them to 
view when attacked. 

In a family by themselves — the Platinistidae — are placed three 
cetaceans which differ from the members of the preceding and the 
following groups in the mode of articulation of the ribs with the 
vertebrae, as the tubercular and capitular articulations, distinct at 
the commencement of the series, gradually blend together, as in 
most mammals. The cervical vertebrae are all free. The lacrymal 
bone is not distinct from the jugal. The jaws are long and narrow, 
with numerous teeth in both ; the symphysis of riie lower one 
exceeding half its length. Externally the head is divided from the 
body by a slightly constricted neck. Pectoral limbs broad and 
truncated. Dorsal fin small or obsolete. In habits these dolphins are 
ffuviatile or estuarine. In the Indian susu, or Ganges dolphin 
(Platani&ia gangeiica) ^ the teeth number about f H on each side, are 
set near together, are rather large, cylindrical, and shaip-pointed 
in the young, but in old animals acquire a large laterally com- 
pressed base, which in the posterior part of the series becomes 
irregularly divided into roots. As the conical enamcl-cpvered crown 
wears away, the teeth of the young and old animals have a totally 
different appearance. The l^ak and toothrbearing portion of the 
lower jaw are so narrow that the teeth of the two siues are almost 
in contact. Maxillae supporting large, incurved, compressed bony 
crests, which overarch the nostrils and base of the rostrum, and 
almost meet in the middle line abpve. Orbits very small and eyes 
rudimentary, without crystalline lens. Blow-hole longitudinal, 
linear. Vertebrae : C 7, D 1 1, L 8, Ca 25 ; total 51. A small caecum. 
No pelvic bones. Dorsal fin represented by a low ridge. 

The second g[enus is represented by Jnia geoffroyi, of the 
Amazon, in which the teeth vary from 2d to .33 pairs in each 



Flo. 7. — River Plate Dolphin {Stenodelphis blainvillei). 


jaw : those at the posterior part with a distinct tubercle at the inner 
side of the base 01 the crown. Vertebrae : C'7, D 13, L 3, Ga 18 ; 
total 41, Transverse processes of lumbar vertebrae very broad. 
Sternum short and broad, and consisting of a single segment only. 
Dorsal fin a mere ridge. The long cylindrical rosthim externally 
furnished with scattered, stout and crisp hairs. The third type is 
Stenodelphis blainvilleiy the River Plate dolphin, a small brown 
species (fig. 7), with from 50 to 60 pairs of teeth in each jaw, 
furnished with a cingulum at the base of Ihe crown. Jaws very long 
and slender. Vertebral : C 7, D 10, L 5^ Ca 19 ; total 41, Trans-; 
verse processes of the lumbar vertebrae extremely broad. Stemuni 
ekmgiUied, composed of two segments, with four sternal ribs attaiChed4 
B(mw fin rather small, triangular, pointed. Blow-bole transverse. 
In several teepects this species connects the twb preceding ones 
wifth the I>siphinidae^{^ 

‘The ttest faihily of existing cetaceans is the above-mentioned' 
includes w true dolphins, porpoises, grampuses 
and their relatives. As a rule there>are numerous teeth in borii faws : 
and sthe ptSorygoid bones of the skull are short, thin and involuted 
tpiitaifm with a ptodess of the palate bone the outer wall of the post- 
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palatine air-sinus. SytSphyais of lower jaw short, or moderate, never 
exceeding one-third the length of the jaw. Lacrymal bone not 
distinct from the jugal. Transverse processes of the dbrsial vertex 
brae gradually transferred from thb arches to the bodies of riie 
vertemae wimout any sudden break, and becoming posteriorly 
continuous serially with the transverse processes of the lumbar 
vertebrae. Anterior ribs attached to the 
transverse process by the tubercle, and to 
the body of the vertebra by the head; the 
latter attachment lost in the posterior ribs. 

Sternal ribs ossified. The blow-hole is trans- 
verse, crescentic, with the horns of the 
crescent pointing forwards. 

First on the long list is the narwhal, 

Monodon monoceros, in which, apart from 
some irregular rudimentary teeth, the denti- 
tion is reduced to a single pair of i^th which 
lie horizontally in the maxilla, and in the 
female remain permanently concealed within 
the socket, so that this sex is practically 
toothless, while in the male (£». 8), the 
right tooth usually remains .similarly con- 
cealed while the left is immensely developed, 
attaining a length equal to more than half 
that of the entire animal, projecting hori 
zontally from the head in the form of a 
cylindrical, or slightly tapering, pointed 
tusk, without enamel, and with the surface 
marked by spiral grooves and ridges, running 
in a sinistral direction. Vertebrae : C 7, 

D II, L 6, Ca 26 ; total 50. Cervical region 
comparatively long, and all the vertebrae 
distmet, or with irregular unions towards 
the middle of the series, the atlas and axis 
being usually free. Flipper small, short 
and broad, with the second and third digits 
nearly eaual, the fourth slightly shoxier. 

No dorsal fin. See Narwhal. 

Closely allied is the beluga or white-whale 
{Delpkinapterus leucas)y ox the Arctic seas, 
in which, however, there are from eight to 
ten pairs of teeth in each jaw, occupying 
the anterior three-fourths of the rostrum ana 
corresponding portion of the lower jaw, 
rather small, conical, and pointed when 
unworn, but usually become obliquely trun- 
cated, separated by intervals considerably 
wider than the diameter of the tooth, and 
implanted obliquely, the crowns inclining 
forwards especially in the upper jaw. Skull 
rather narrow and elongated, depressed. Pre- 
maxillae convex in front of the nostrils. 

Rostrum about equal in length to the cranial 
portion of the skull, triangular, broad at the 
base, and gradually contracting towards the 
apex, where it is somewhat curved down- 
\|^ds. Vertebrae : C 7, D ii, L 9, Ca 23 ; 
total 50. Cervical vertebrae free. Flippers 
broad, short and roundcdi aU beif^ 
tolerably weU deveUmd, first. 

. Anterio^art of head itmnded i no distinct 
snout. Kb dorsal fin. but a low ridge in its 
place. She Bbi,^uqa, 

In all the remaining genera of Deiphinidae 
the cervical region of the vertebral column is 
very short, and the first two, and usually 
more, of the vertebrae are firmly united. 

The common porpoise (Phocaena communis^ 
or P. phocaena) is the typical representa- 
I tive of the first genus, in which the teeth 
vary from to are small, and occupy g.— Upper sur- 

ncarly the whole length of the rostrum, with face of the. %ull of 
compressed, spade-shaped crowns, separated male Narwhal (Mono- 
from the root by a constricted neck, monoceros)^ with 
Rostrum rather shorter than the cranium the whole of ^th 
proper, broad at the base and tapering to- teeth exposed by re- 
wards the apex. Premaxillae raised into moval of the upper 
tuberosities m front of the nostrils. The wall of their alvemar 
frontal bonesformksomewhat square elevated cavities, 
protuberance in the middle line of the < 

skull behind the nostrils, rising above the flattened nasals. 830x1- 
physis of lower >aw vepry short. Vertebrae : C 7, D 13, L 14, Ca, 30 ; 
total 64, First to fdxtk cervical vertebrae and sometimes the seventh 
also, coalesced.. Flippers of moderate size, oval, slightty sickle- 
shaped, with the second and third digits nearly eqtial in length, and 
the lourth and fifth well develops, but shorter. Head short, 
modemtdy rounded iu front of the blow-hole. Doxaat fin near the 
middle tif the back, triangular; its height considerably less than 
the length of the base ; its anterior edge frequently furnished with 
one os more rows of conical homy tubercles. 
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pofpoiBe, whicb ig so >oosnmott in BsMdsh craters and 
Atlantic, soldoa tenters the Mediterranean^ and anparentiy never 
resides thera There is, however, a porpoise in the Mack Sea, whiA 
according to Dr.O. Abel, is ^titled to rank an a distinct species, with 
t^ name . of Pkocaena relicta* This Black Sea porpoise is readily 
distinguished irom the Atlantic species by the contour of the prohle 
of the head, which, in place of fencing a continuouH curve hnom the 
muzzle to what represents the neck, has a marked prominence above 
the angle of the month, followed by an equadly marked depression. 
The teeth are also different in iorm and number. The abisenoe of 
porpoises from the Mediterranean is explained by I>r Abel on account 
of the greater saltness of . that sea as compart with the ocean in 
general ; his idea being that these cetaceans are near akin to fresh- 
water members of the group, and therefore unsuited to withstand 
an excessively saline medinm. From the Taman Peninsula, on the 



cushion of iat, placed on the rostrum of the skull in froiit'of the 
blow-hole. Dorsal hn low and triangular, length of 'its beise 
considerably sncceediog its verticiU' height. 

Next cotnes the ca'ing whale, or black-fisli ^Idbioephalus melai), 
with about tan pairs of upper and lower teeth. Cramal and denthl 
characters generally like those of Orto, except that the roots of the 
teeth ace c^ndrical. Vertebrae; C 7, D lo, L9, Ca 24 ; total 50 ; 
first to sixth or seventh cervical vertebrae united ; bodies of the 
lumbar vertebrae distinguished ftom those of the preceding genera 
by benng more elongated, the length being to the width as 3 to 2. 
Flippers of moderate size, narrow and pointed. Dorsal fin situated 
near the middle of the back, of moderate size, and sickle-shaped. 
Head in front of the blow-hole high, and compressed anteriorly, the 
snout truncated. See Ca'ino Whale. 

Risso's dolphin. Grampus grisius^ represents another genns, 
characterized by the absence of teeth m the upper and the small 
number of these in the lower jaw (3 to 7 on each side, 
and confined to the region of gaa symphysis). Vertebrae : C 7, 
D 12, L 19, Ca 30; tool fOboemextomdel^ much 
as in 

and the fibnm lem aloiigated. G. gnims is fiboiit Ta ^ 


Flo. 9. — Beluga or White- Whale [DelphinapUrus lencas) . From a specimen 
taken in the river St I^wuence and exhibited in London, 1877. 


^ _ 1:13 ft. long, 

and r e ma r hab le lor its gr^:nnrinbility of odoiT. It has been 
found, though rarely, in the North Atlwitic and Mediterranean. 


north shore of the Black Sea, the same writer has desbribed an extinct 
type of ancestral porpoise, under the name of Palaeopkocama andrus* 
sowi. Another secies is the wholly black P. spimpennis^ typically 
from South America. Black is also the hue of the Indian porpoise 
(Neophocaena phacaenoides), which wants a dorsal fin, and has 
eighteen pairs of teeth rather larger than those of the ordinary 
porpoise. (See Porpoise.) 

Next comes the Indo-Malay genus Orctlla, in which the to 
small, conical teeth are pointed, rather ckaoly set, -and occupy 
nearly the whote length of the rostrum. Skull sub-globular, higlL 
Rostrum nearly equal in length to the cranial portion of the skull, 
tapering. Flippers of moderate size, not elongated, but somewhat 
pointed, with all the bones of the digits broader than long, except 
the first phalanges of the index and third fingers. Head globular 
in front. DofSil fin rather small, placed behind the middle of the 
body. Two species, both -otf smaH size— O. brevitostris, from the 
Bay of Bengal, and O. fiuminalts, from the Irrawaddy river, from 
300 to 900 m. from the sea. 

In the grampus, or killer, Orca gladiator (or O. area) the teeth form 
about twenty pairs, above and below, occupying nearly the whole 
length of the rostrum, very large and stout, with conical recurved 
crowns and large roots, expandi^ laterally and fiuttened, or rather 
hollowed, 04 . the anterior and posterior surfaces. Roetnnn about 
equal in lentf^ to the cranial part of the skull, broad and flattened 
above, rounled in front*; premaxillae broad and rather concave in 
front of the nostrils, contracted at the middle of the rostnua, and 
expanding ji^in towards the apex. Vertebrae: C 7, Dek-iz, 
L 10, Ca 23^; total 51 or ; bodies of the first and second and 
sometimes tiite third cervical vertebrae united ; the rest firee. 




Fig. io. — The Grampos or Killer iprea gladiator). 

Flippers very large, ovate, ready as broad as long, with all the 
phsuanges and metacarpals broader than long. General form of 
body xnimst. Face shoit and rounded. .Dorsal fin oear the middle 
of tnie back, very high and pointed. See Grampus. 

The lesser killer or black killer, Ps^uddrea crassidens. has its 

0-12 

teeth confine^ to the anterior half of the rostrum find oom^ooding 
part of the lower jaw ; they are amidl, conical^ curved and sharp*^ 
pointed when unwora, but sometimes deciduous in old i^e. Skull 
broad and depressed; '^th the rostnmi and cranial portions about 
equal in length. Upper surface. of rostrum broad and fiat^ Pre- 
maxillae comoave in srdnt-idf the nostrils, as wtde at the middle of 
the rostrum as at the base, and nearly or completely conoealiw the 
maxiUae in the anterior half of this re|^. vertebrae : C 7, D rr, 
L xa-14, Oa 2fi^29 ; total 58 or 50 - ^^iDiee of the anterior five or 
dx cervical vertebrae united. H the bodies of the lumbar 

and anterior caudal vertebrae aboiit ei)usl to their uddth. Flippers 
very ioirg andaianrow, vdth the;sediii;tf^j^t^t^ tongest, and having 
as many as it or 13 |fiia]mnge%pin||e^h^ shdrtsr (with 
9 phaiansMt the first, fourth tom short. Em part 

ot the head round, in conBequenot%<lillll|rra development of a 



The common dolphin (Delphinus detphis) is the typical repre- 
sentative of a large group of relatively small jpecies, some of 
which are wholly marine, while others are more or less completely 
fluviatile. They are divided into a number of genera, such as Prodel- 
phinuSf StenOy LagenorhynchuSf CephalorhynchuSt Tursiops^ &c., best 
distinguished from one another by the number and size of the teeth, 
the form and relations of the bones on the hinder part of the palate, 
the length of the beak and of the union of the two halves of the lower 
jaw, and the number of vertebrae. For the distinctive characters 
of these genera the reader may refer to one of the works mentioned 
below; and it mast suffice to state that, collectively, all these 
dolphins are characterized by the following features. The teetli 
are numerous in both jaws, and more than in number, occupying 
nearly the whole lengiSi of the rostrum, and small, close-set, conical, 
pointed and lightly curved. Rostrum more or less elongated, and 
pointed in front, usually considerably longer than the cranial portion 
of the skull. Vertebrae: C 7, D 12-14, L and Ca variable; total 
51 to 90. Flippers of moderate size, narrow, pointed, somewhat 
sickle-shaped, with the first digit rudimentary, the second longest, 
third nearly equal, and the fourth and fifth extremely short. Ex- 
tmially the head shows a distinct beak or pointed snout, marked 
off from the antenasal fatty elevation by a V-shaped groove. Dorsal 
fin rather laige, triangular or sickle-shaped, rarely Wanting. A 
cniribusly marked brown and white species, perhaps referable to 
Lagenvfnynchus is found’ on the fringe of the Antarctic ice (see 
report oh the zoology of the ** Discovery," published in 1907 by the 
Briti^ Museum), See Dolphin. 

Extinct CHaoea, 

At present we are totally in *the dark as to the of the whale- 
bone-whales, not being even assured that they are derived from the 
same stock as the toothed whales. It is noteworthy, 
however, that eome of the fossil representatives of the 
latter have nasal bones of a type recalling those of the 
former. Such fossil Whalebone-whales as are known occur 
in Pliocene, tlnd Miocene formations are either referable to 
enera, or io more or less nearly related extinct ones, 


listing g( 
Lich as 


such as Plesiocetu^ Hefp 0 to^us and Cetotherium. 

The toothedr Whales, on the other hand, are very largely 
r^reseatod m a fossil state, reaching as low in the geological 
scxito as^'tiie trpper Cretaceous. Many of tlieSe preto^inuch 
toore characters than their aiod^ ri^resen- 

tatives, while othora^UidiGile appareiatiT ^ transition towards 
the still more primitive ze x^ o tf bhts, which, as will be 
shown later, are themselves derived from the creodont 
Carnivora, In the Plwcene di^posits of and Eng- 

land are preserved the teeth and other remains of a number of 
cetaceans, snch as Physodon^ EmcetuSt Dinomphtus, Hoplvcetus^ 
Balaenodon ond ScaldicetHS^ more or less nearly vetaied to the ^rm- 
whale, but presenting several primitive characters.. A complete 
sknll of .a member of Uiis group from the Tertiary deposats of l^ta<- 

ubsequently to 
upper jaw; anditkprob- 
able that the same was the -case in other forms. This entails either 
a modification of the definition of the Phystteridoa as given above, 
ot the creation of a separate family tf or these primitive spexm-whalea. 
In other oasee, however^ as in the Mioceae Propkysstar and Ptor w»- 
phius^ the anterior |>Qi^n or the whole of the u®p«r .jaw had 
already become toothlesa ; and thwM torms are r^ara^ to todicat- 
ix^ the descent of the i^ieem-whales £rom the uiidecvnMntioned 
Squaloion, The beaked whalee, hgain, are beUeved to be indo- 
pendently descended from the latter type, Berariftoc being traced 
into the Miocene Miotiphius^ Anoplonmm and Paia$ot\ ^ 
last, which shows signs in its dentitkm 
wns^eated toeth-stnicture of -the^t(|UBlodont8* 

Another line of descent iittoa the latter* 
ating ia the modern PkUamUsdati^ it represented by 


^nli of .a member of Uiis group from t 
gonia, at first referred to Physodon^ bui 
has a full seriesof enamelled teeth in tl 
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BmkinoSiipkidae^ t3rpified by the European Miocene EtifhinoMpkiis, 
butJkleoiiiduding tbecontempora^ Pai^aomaj^ Argyrocetus aixi the 
nearly allied European Cyr^odtlphis. All these 'were very long-bealced 
dolphins ; and in Ar^yfoceiuSy at all events, the occipital condyles, 
instead of being closely pressed to the skhll, as promliient as 
in Ordina^ mammals^ while the nasal bones, instead of formina 
mere rudimentary nodules, were squared an<l roofed over the, hind 
part of the nasal chamber. 

In the Miocene Squalodon, representing the family Sijudlodon- 
Hddt, the dentition is differentiated into incisors, Canines and cheek- 
teeth, tile hinder ones of the latter series having double roots and 
Qompresaed crowns carrying serrations on the hinder edge ; generally 
the dental formula has been given as 1. 1. c. p, 1, in.\ the single- 
rooted cheek-teeth being regarded as premolars and those with 
double roots as molars. Dr Abel is, however, of opinion that the 

formula is better represented as i. J, c. f , p. 1 1 the teeth 

reckoned as molars corresponding to those of the creodont Carnivora. 
The single-rooted chcck-toeth are regarded as due, not to the division 
of double-rooted ones, but to the fusion of the two roots of teeth 
of the latter type. In Squalodon the nasal bones wen? of the modem 
nodular type, but in the Miocene Patagonian Prosqualodon they 
partially covered the nasal chamber. 

At present there is a gap between the most jirimitive squalodonts 
and the Eocene zeuglodonts (Zeuglodontidae), which are regarded by 
Messrs Max Weber, O. Abel and C. W. Andrews as the direct 
forerunners of the modem - toothed whales, forming the sub- 
order Archaeocotu It is. however, right to mention that some 
authorities refuse to admit the relation of the Archaeoceti to the 
whales. 

In the t5mical zeuglodonts the long and flat skull has large temporal 
fossae, a strong sa^ttal crest, a long beak formed mainly by the 
premaxillae (in place of the maxillae, as in modem whale.sl. and long 
nasal bones covering over the nasal cliambcr, so that the nostrils 
opened about half-way down the beak. All the cervical vertebrae 
were free. Normally the dentition in the typical genus Zouf^odon 
(which is common to the Eocene of North America and Egypt) 
is i. c. ■}-, p, 4, m. ^ ; the cheek-teeth being two-rooted, with com- 
pres^ pointed crowns, of which the fore-and-aft edges are coarsely 
serrated. In the Egyptian Zeuglodon osiris tlie number 6f the molars 
is, however, reduced to }, while some of the earlier cheek-teeth have 
become single-rooted, as in the squalodonts. The probable tran- 
sitional form between the latter and the zeuglodonts is the small 
Micfoaauglodon caucasicus described by the present writer, from the 
Caucasus. As regards the origin of the zeuglodonts themselves, 
remains discovered in the Eocene formations of Egypt indicate a 
practically complete transition, so far at least as dental characters 
are conoemed, from these whale-like creatures to the creodont 
Carnivora. In the earliest type, Protocotus, the skull is practically 
that of a zeuglodont, the snout being in fact more elongated than 
in some of the earliest representatives of the latter, although the 
nostrils are placed nearer the tip. The incisors are unknown, but 
the cheek-teeth arc essentially ^ose of a creodont, none ol them 
liaving acquired tlie serrated edges distinctive of the typical zeuglo- 
donts; and the hmder premolars and molars retaining the three 
mots of tlm creodonts. In the somewhat later Progoughdon the 
skull is likewise essentially of the aeuglodoiit type, although the 
nostrils have shifted a little more backwards ; as regards the cheek- 
teeth, which have acquired serrated crowns, the premolars at any 
rate retain the inner buttress supported by a distinct third root, so 
that they are precisely intermediate between Protocetus and Zeifglo^ 
don. Yet another connecting form is EocsHis^ a very large animai 
from nearly the same hoiizon as Progeuglodon ; its skull approaching 
that of Zeuglodon as regards the backward position of nostrils, 
although the cheek-teetfi are of the creodont type, having inner, or 
third, roots. It is noteworthy that Zeuglodon apparently occurs in 
the same beds as these intermediate types. 

It follows front the foregoing that if zeuglodonts are the aacestors 
of the true Cetacea — and the probabili^ that tl^ey are so is very 
great — the latter are derived from primitive Carmvora, and not, as 
has been suggested, from herbivorous Ungulate. The idea that the 
zeuglodonts were provided with a bony armaar does not aqypeax 
to be supported by recent discoveries. 

AuTHORrriss.— The Above article is baaed on that by Sir W. H. 
Flower in the 4 th edition of this work. See also W. H. Flpwer, 

On the Char^ters and Divisions of the Family Delphinidae/’ 
Prqc. ZooU Soc. ((.ondon, 1B83) ; F. W. T*rue, Review of the 
FAthily, Delpbinidae,'^ Proc. U.S. Museum, No. 36 (1889) ; R. Ly- 
dekker, ** Cetecean Sknils from Fatagonia," PalaeiomMi A tgeudimu^ 
vol. a. Am. Mum. Lu PlaU (1893) ; W. Dams, t}ber Zeipgiodoatea 
..ans Agypten/* PalOontoL , 4 bhundlwtgen, voJL i. (1894) ; F. E. 
Bedd^ra* of ITha/ss Tendon, 1900)' ; O. Abel, “ Untcr- 

siidhungeii fiber die; fbsSilen ratenMldett doi Wiener Beckens,*' 
Brnks. h. Ahud. Wiee^ When., voL HvHL ; '' Les Dauphins 
ioogimtres dn Bdl 6 nen,** Mdm. immhe 4 *M. tmi. belgiquo Itguz 
akl 4 190a); phylogaae^oh^ Entwjcl^hing des Cetaceengebhses 

upd die ; mtemausche Stellung Her FhySeteridbn,^’ Vet^andl. 
deuishil iim. Cdsddtt'kufl <W5) : E. Fteas, •* Nene Zeugflodoilteft 
Etis deiR* tintereh ii^locean vom Bfokatteem bd CsAxo ” dhol. 
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und pqldOfU^. Abhandl. Biex. z, vol. vi, (1904); C.,.W. Andrews. 
“ Descriptive Catalogue of the Tertiary Vertebrata gf the Fgyum ’* 
(Britira Museum, 1906). ‘ (R. L.*) 

CETHEGU 3 , the name of a Roman patrician fan^ily of 
the Conjielian gens. Like the youi>ger ^ Cato its members 
kept up the old Roman fashion of dispensing with the 
tunic and leaving the arms bare (^race, Ars Poetica, 50 j 
iMcan, Pharsdia^ ii. 543). Two individuals are of some 
importance : — 

1. Marcus Cornelius Cethegus, ponfifex maximus and 
curufe aedile, 213 b.c. In 211, as praetor, he had charge of 
Apulia ; later, he was sent to Sicily^ where he proved a successful 
administrator. In 209 he was censor, and m 204 consul. In 
203 he was proconsul in Upper Italy, where, in conjunction with 
the praetor P. Quintilius Varus, he gained a hard- won victory 
over Mago, Hannibars brother, in Insubrian territo^, and 
obliged him to leave Italy. He died in 196. He had a great 
reputation as an orator, and is characterized by Ennius as ** the 
quintessence of persuasiveness {suadae medtdla). Horace 
Podt 50 ; Episdes, ii. 2. 117) calls him an authority on the use 
of Latin words. 

Livy XXV. 2, 41, xxvii. ii, xxix. 11, xxx. 18. 

2. Gaius Cornelius Cethegus, the boldest and most 
dangerous of Catiline’s associates. Like many other youthful 
profligates, he joined the conspiracy in the hope of getting his 
debts cancelled. When Catiline left Rome in 63 b.c., after 
Cicero’s first speech, Cethegus remained behind as leader of the 
conspirators with P. Lentulus Sura. He himself undertook to 
murder Cicero and other prominent men, but was hampered 
by the dilatoriness of Sura, whose age and rank entitled 
him to the chief consideration. The discovery of arms in 
Cethegus’s house, and of the letter which he had given to the 
ambassadors of the AUobroges, who had been invited to co- 
operate^ led to his arrest. He was condemned to death, and 
executed, with Sura and others, on the night of the 5lh of 
December. 

Sallust, Catilina, 4<^>’55 ; Cicero, In Cat. iii. 5-7 ; Appian, BelL 
Civ. ii. 2-5 ; see Catiline. 

CETIIA, OUTIERRS D£ (1518 P-1572 ?), Spanish po^t and 
soldier, was bom at Seville shoirtiy before 1520. He served 
under Charles V. in Italy and Germany, liut retired from the 
army in 1545 to settle in Seville. Soon afterwards, however, 
be sailed for Mexico, where resided for some ten years ; he 
appears to have visited Seville in 1557, and to have returned 
to Mexico, where he died at some date previous to 1575. A 
follower of Boscan and Gareikso de la Vega, a friend of Jerdnimo 
de Urrea and Baltavar del Alcdzar, Cetina adopted the doctrines 
of the Italian school and, under the name of Vandaiio, , wii:ote 
an extensive series of poems in the newly introduced metres ; 
his sonnets are remarkable for elegance of form and since8;ity of 
sentiment, his other productions being in great part adaptations 
from Petrarch, Ariosto and Ludovico Doke. His patrons were 
Antonio de Leyva, prince of Ascoli, Hurtado de Mendoza, and 
Alva’s grandson, the duke de Sessa, but he seems to have profited 
little by their protection. His works have been well edited by 
Joaquin Hazanas y la Rua in two volumes published at Seville 

(*895)- . ^ ^ 

GfiSTTR, a seaport of southern France in the department of 
H^rault, 18 m. S.W. of Montpellier by the Southern railway. 
Pop. (1906) 32,659. After Mi^seilles it is the principal com- 
mereW port on the south coast of France. The older part of 
Cette occupies the loot and slope of the Mont St Clair (the 
ancient Mmes Setdus), a hill 590 ft. in height, situated, pn, a 
tongue of land that lies between the Mediterraoean and the 
lagoon of Thau. This quarter with its wide streets and bfty 
stone buildifigs is bounded on the east by the Canal| (fe Cette^ 
which leads from the lagoon of Thau to the Old .Basm apd 
outer harbour. Across the canal lie the newer quarts, which 
chiefly occupy two islands separated from each qther; py wet 
dook and limited on the east by the Canal Maritime^: partial te 
the Canal de Gette, A lateral canal unites the nortjwrp ends 
of the two main canals. A breakwater running W.S.W, and 
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E.N.E. protects the entrance to the harbour, which is one of 
the safest in Prance. The outer port and the Old Basin are 
enclosed by a mole to the south and by a jetty to the east. 
Behind the outer port lies an inner and more recent basin which 
communicates with the Canal Maritime. The entire area of the 
harbour, including the canals, is in acres with a quayage 
length of over 8000 yds. The public institutions of Cette 
include tribunals of commerce and of maritime commerce, 
councils of arbitration in commercial and fishing affairs, an 
exchange and chamber of commerce, a branch of the Bank of 
France and a large hospital. There are also a communal college, 
a naval school, and schools of music, commerce and industry, 
and navigation. Cette is much resorted to for sea-bathing. The 
town is connected with Lyons by the canal from the Rhone to 
Cette, and with Bordeaux by the Canal du Midi, and is a 
junction of the Southern and Paris-Lyon railways. The shipping 
trade is carried on with South America, the chief ports of the 
Mediterranean, and especially with Spain. The chief exports 
are wines and brandy, chemical products, skins and soap ; the 
chief imports are wine, cereals, coal, timber, petroleum, sulphur, 
tar and chemical substances. In the five years 1901-1905 the 
average annual value of imports was £3,720,000 (£4,980,000 in 
years 1896-1900), of exports £1,427, ooo(£i, 237, 000 in 1896-1900). 
More than 400 small craft are employed in the sardine, tunny, 
cod and other fisheries. Large quantities of shell-fish are 
obtained from the lagoon of Thau. There are factories for the 
pickling of sardines, for the manufacture of liqueurs and casks, 
and for the treatment of sulphur, phosphates, and nitrate of 
soda. The Schneider Company of Creusot also have metallur- 
gical works at Cette, and the establishments for making wine 
give employment to thousands. The port of Cette was created 
in 1666 by the agency of Colbert, minister of Louis XIV., and 
according to the plans of Vauban ; toward the end of the 17th 
century its development was aided by the opening of the Canal 
du Midi. 

CETTIGNE (Servian, Tsetinye ; also written Cettinje, Tzetinje, 
and Tsettinye), the capital of Montenegro ; in a narrow plain 
deeply sunk in the heart of the limestone mountains, at a height 
of 2093 ft. above the sea. Pop. (1900) about 3200. The sur- 
rounding country is bare and stony, with carefully cultivated 
patches of rich red soil among the crevices of the rock. In 
winter it is often so deeply covered with snow as to be well-nigh 
inaccessible, while in spring and autumn it is frequently flooded 
by the waters of a small brook which becomes a torrent after 
rain or a thaw. Ccttigne itself is little more than a walled 
village, consisting of a cluster of whitewashed cottages and 
some unadorned public buildings. These include a church ; 
a fortified monastery which was founded in 1478, but so often 
burned and rebuilt as to seem quite modem, and which is 
visited by pilgrims to the tomb of Peter I. (1782-1830); resi- 
dences for the archimandrite and the vladika or metropolitan 
6f Cettigne ; a palace built in 1863, which accommodates the 
ministries ; the court of appeal, and a school modelled on the 
gymnasia of Germany and Austria ; the newer palaces of the 
prince and his heir ; foreign legations ; barracks ; a seminary 
for priests and teachers, established by the tsar Alexander II. 
(1855-1881), with a very successful girls’ school founded and 
endowed by the tsaritsa Marie ; a library and reading-room ; 
a theatre, a museum and a hospital. In an open space near 
the old i^aee stood the celebrated plane tree, beneath which 
Prince Nicholas gave audience to his subjects, and administered 
justice uhtii the closing years of the 19th century, A zigzag 
highway, r^arded as a triumph of engineering, winds through 
the mountain passes between Cettigne and the Austrian seaport 
of Cattaro ; and other good roads give access to the richest 
jmrts of the interior. Tnere is, however, little trade, though 
mineral waters are manufactured. 

Cettigne owes its origin to Stephen the Black, who was 
forced, towards the eiid of the tsth century, to wiriidraw from 
Zhabliflik, his former ’capital. It has often been taken and 
Sacked by the Turks,' blit has seldom been occupied by them 
for long. 


CBTUS The Whale ”), in astronomy, a constellation the 
southern hemisphere, mentioned by Eudoxus (4th cttitury b.€.) 
and Aratus (3rd century B.c.), apd fabled by the .Greeks to be 
the monster sent b;^ Neptune to devour Andromeda, but which 
was slain by Perseus. Ptolemy catalogued 22 stars in this 
constellation ; Tycho Brahe, 21 ; and Hevelius, 45. The most 
remarkable star of this constellation is o-(Mfra) Cett, a long- 
period variable, discovered by the German astronomer Fabricius ; 
its magnitude varies between about 3 to 9, and its period is 331 
days. T-Cett is an irregular variable, its extreme magnitudes 
being 5 and 7 ; y-Ceti is a beautiful double star, consisting of a 
yellow star of magnitude 3 and a blue of magnitude 6*8 ; v-Ceti 
is also a double star. 

CETYWAYO ( ?- i 884), king of the Zulus, was the eldest 

son of King Umpande or Panda, and a nephew of the two 
previous kings, Dingaan and Chaka. Cetywayo was a young 
man when in 1840 father was placed on the throne by the 
aid of the Natal Boers ; and three years later Natal b^me 
a British colony. Cetywayo had inherited much of the military 
talent of his uncle Chaka, the organizer of the Zulu military 
system, and chafed under his father’s peaceful policy towards 
his British and Boer neighbours. Suspecting Panda of favouring 
a younger son, Umbulazi, as his successor, Cetywayo made 
war on his brother, whom he defeated and slew at a great battle 
on the banks of the Tugela in December 1856, In the following 
year, at an assembly of the Zulus, it was resolved that Panda 
should retire from the management of the affairs of the nation, 
which were entrusted to Cetywayo, though the old chief kept 
the title of king. Cetywayo was, however, suspicious of the 
Natal government, which afford^ protection to two of his 
brothers. The feeling of distrust was removed in 1861 by a 
j visit from Mr (afterwards Sir) Theophilus Shepstone, secretary 
for native affairs in Natal, who induced Panda to proclaim 
Cetywayo publicly as the future king. Friendly relations were 
then maintained between the Zulus and Natal for many years. 
In 1872 Panda died, and Cetywayo was declared king, August 
1873, in the presence of Shepstone, to whom he made solemn 
promises to live at peace with his neighbours and to govern his 
people more humanely. These promises were not kept. Not 
only were numbers of his own people wantonly slain (Cetywayo 
returning defiant messages to the governor of Natal when 
remonstrated with), and the military system of Chaka and 
Dingaan strengthened, but he had a feud with the Transvaal 
Boers as to the possession of the territory between the Buffalo 
and Pongola rivers, and encouraged the chief Sikukuni (Secocoeni) 
in his struggle against the Boers. This feud with the Boers was 
inherited by the British government on the annexation of the 
Transvaal in 1877. Cetywayo’s attitude t»came menacing ; he 
allowed a minor chief to make raids into the Transvaal, and 
seized natives within the Natal border. 

Sir Bartle Frere, who became high commissioner of South 
Africa in March 1877, found evidence which convinced him that 
the Kaffir revolt of that year on the eastern border of Cape 
Colony was part of a design or desire ‘‘ for a general and simul- 
taneous rising of Kaffirdom against white civilization ” ; and 
the Kaffirs undoubtedly looked to Cetywayo and the Zulus as 
the most redoubtable of their champions. In December 1878 
Frere sent the Zulu king an ultimatum, which, while awarding 
him the territory he claimed from the Boers, reejuired him to 
make reparation for the outrages oommitted within the British 
borders, to receive a British resident, to disband his regiments, 
and to allow his young ititn to marnr without the necessity 
of having first “ washed their spears.^’ Cetywayo, who had 
found a defender in Bishop Colenso, vouchsafed no reply, and 
Lord Chelmsford entered Zululand, at the head of 13,000 troops, 
on the nth of January 1879 to enforce the Britiish demands, 
The disaster of IswjjAuwaiui and the defence of Rorke's Drift 
signalized the commencement of the campaign, but on. the 4ih 
of July the Zulus were utterly routed at Ukindi. Cetjrwayo 
becaipe a fugitive, Wit was captured on the, eSA of August. His 
kingdom was diWded amoi^S thirteen ^eits and he himself 
taken to Cape Town, whence he was brought to London in 
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Au^t i88a. He remained in England )e» than a months 
duri^ which time the government (the second Gla^tone 
administration) announced that they had decided upon his 
restoration. To his great disappointment, however, restoration 
proved to refer cmly to a po^on of hk old kingdom. Even 
there one of his kinsmen and chief enemies, Usibepu, was allowed 
to retain the territory allotted to him in 1879. Cetywayo was 
reinstalled on the 29th of January 1883 by Shepstone, but his 
enemies, headed by Usibepu, attacked him within a week, and 
after a struggle of nearly a year’s duration he was defeated and 
his kraal destroyed. He then took refuge in the Native Reserve, 
where he died on the 8th of February 1884. For a quarter of a 
century he had been the most conspicuous native figure in South 
Africa, and had been thb cause of long and bitter political 
controversy in Great Britain. 

His son Dinizulu afterwards attempted to become king, was 
exiled (1889) to St Helena, permitted to return (1898), and 
granted the position of a chief. In December 1907 Dinizulu 
was imprisoned at Maritzburg, being suspected of complicity 
in the revolt which had occurred in Zululand the previous 
year. He was kept many months waiting trial, there being 
considerable friction between the colonial government and the 
British government over the incident. He was eventually 
brought to trial in November 1908 before a special court, his 
defence (to the cost of which the British government contributed 
;f2ooo) being undertaken by Mr W. P. Schreiner. The trial was 
not concluded until March 1909. The charge of high treason 
was not proved, but Dinizulu was convicted of harbouring rebels 
and was sentenced to four years’ imprisonment. 

Tha Life of Sit Battle Ftere, by John Martineau, vol. ii. chaps. 18 
to 21, contains much information concerning Cetywayo. 

CEUTA (Arabic Sebta), a Spanish military and convict station 
and seaport on the north coast of Morocco, in 35® 54' N., 5® 18’ 
W. Pop. about 13,000. It is situated on a promontory con- 
nected with the mainland by a narrow isthmus. This pro- 
montory marks the south-eastern end of the straits of Gibraltar, 
wliich between Ceuta and Gibraltar have a width of 14 m. 
The promontory terminates in a bold headland, the Montagne 
des Singes, with seven distinct peaks. Of these the highest 
is the Monte del Ilacko, the ancient Abyla, one of the Pillars 
of Hercules,” which faces Gibraltar and rises 636 ft. above the 
sea. On the westernmost point — Almina, 476 ft. ^h — is a 
lighthouse with a light visible for 23 m. Ceuta consists of two 
quarters, the old town, covering the low ground of the isthmus, 
and the modern town, built on the hills forming the north and 
west faces of the peninsula. Between the old and new quarters 
and on the north side of the isthmus lies the port. The public 
buildings in the town, thoroughly Spanish in its character, are 
not striking: they include the cathedral (formerly a mosque), 
the governor’s palace, the town hall, barracks, and the convict 
prison in the old convent of San Francisco. Ceuta has been 
fortified seaward, the works being furnished with modem ar- 
tillery intended to command the entrance to the Mediterranean. 
Landward are three lines of defence, the inner line stretching 
completely across the isthmus. These fortifications, which date 
from the time of the Portuguese occupation, have been partly 
modernized. The citadel, El Hacho, built on the neck of the 
isthmus, dates from the 15th century. The garrison consists of 
between 3000 and 4000 men, indusive of a disdplinary corps 
of military convicts. Of the rest of the population about 2000 
are civilian convicts ; and there are colonies of Jews, negroes 
and Moors, the last including descendants of Moor^ transferred 
to Ceuta from Oran when Spain abandoned that city in 1796. 

Ceuta occupies in part the site of a Carthaginian colony, 
which was succeeded by a Roman colony said to have been 
called Ad Septem Fratres and also Exilissa or Lissa Civiias, 
From the Romans the town passed to the Vandals and afterwards 
to By^ntium, the emporor Jusrinian restoring its fortifications 
*** 535 * town, then known as Septan, fell into the 

hards d the Visigoths. It was the last stronghold in North 
Africa which held out against the Arabs. At that date (a.d. 
71 1) the governor of the town was the Count Julian who, in 


revenge for the betrayal of his daughter by King Roderick of 
Toledo, invi^ the Mahs to cross the straits under Tarik and 
conquer Spain for Islam. By the Avabs the town was called 
Cibia or Sebta, hence the Spanish f orm Ceuta, From the date 
of its occupation by the Arabs tbfe town had a stormy histoiy, 
being repeatedly captured by ri'^ Berber and Spanish-Moorish 
dynasties. It become nevertheless an important commercial 
and industrial city, bang noted for its brass ware, its trade in 
ivory, gold and slaves. It is said to have been the first place 
in the West where a paper manufactory was established. In 
1415 the town was captured by the Portuguese under John 1 ., 
among those taking part in the attack being Prince Henry 
“ the Navigator ” and two of his brothers, who were knighted 
on the day following in the mosque (hastily dedicated as a 
Christian church). Ceuta passed to Spain in 1580 on the sub- 
jugation of Portugal by Philip II., and was definitely assigned 
to the Spanish crown by the treaty of J-isbon in 1688. The town 
has been several times unsuccessfully besieged by the Moors — 
one siege, under Mulai Ismail, lasting twenty-six years (1694- 
1720). In 1810, with the consent of Spain, it was occupied by 
British troops under General Sir J. F. Fraser. The town was 
restored to Spain by the British at the close of the Napoleonic 
Wars. As the result of the war l)etween Spain and Morocco in 
i860 the area of Spanish territory around the town was increased. 
The military governor of the town also commands the troops in 
the other Spanish stations on the coast of Morocco. For civil 
purposes Ceuta is attached to the province of Cadiz. It is a 
free port, but does little trade. 

See de Prado. Recuerdos de A frica ; historia de la plaza de Ceuta 
(Madrid, 185^1860) ; Budgott Meakin, The Land of the Moors 
(London, 1901), chap, xix., where many works dealing with Spailisli 
Morocco are cited. 

CEVA, a town of Piedmont, Italy, in the province of Cuneo, 

I 33 m. E. by rail from the town of Cuneo, 1270 ft. above sea-level. 
Pop. (1901) 2703. In the middle ages it was a strong fortress 
defending the confines of Piedmont towards Liguria, but the 
fortifications on the rock above the town were demolished in 
i8oo by the French, to whom it had been ceded in 1796. Its 
cheese (caseus cehanu^) was famous in Roman times, but it does 
not seem ever to have been a Roman town. It lay on the road 
between Augusta Taurinorum and Vada Sabatia. A brancli 
railway runs from Ceva through Garessio, with its marble 
quarries, to Ormea (2398 ft.), 22 m. to the south through the 
upper valley of the Tanaro, which in Roman times w^s under 
Albingaunum (Th. Mommsen in Corp. Inscr. Lat. v. ^erlin, 
1877), P* ^98). From Ormea a road runs south to (31 m.) Oneglia 
on the Ligurian coast. 

C£VENNES (Lat. Gehenna or Gehenna), a mountain range 
of southern France, forming the southern and eastern fringe of 
the central plateau and part of the watershed between the 
Atlantic and Mediterranean basins. It consists of a narrow 
ridge- some 320 m. long, with numerous lofty plateaus and 
secondary ranges twanching from it. The northern division of 
the range, which nowhere exceeds 3320 ft. in height, extends, 
under the name of the mountains of Charolais, Beaujolais and 
Lyonnais, from the Col de Longpendu (west of Chalon-sur-Saone) 
in a southerly direction to the Col de Gier. The central C^vennes, 
comprising the volcanic chain of Vivarais, incline south-east 
and extend as far as the Loz6re group. The northern portion of 
this chain forms the Bouti^res range. Farther south it includes 
the Gerbier des Jones (5089 ft.), the Mont de M^zenc (5755 ft.), 
the culminating point of the entire range, and the Tanaigue 
group. South of the Mont Loz^re, where the Pic Fim’cls reaches 
5584 ft., lies that portion of the range to which the name C(^*yennes 
is most strictly applied. This region, now embraced in the 
departments of Loz^re and Card, stretches south to include the 
Aigoual and Esp^rou groups. Under various local names (the 
Garrigues, the mountains of Espinouse and Lacaune) and with 
numerous (^shoots the range extends south-east ana then east 
to the Montagne Noire, which runs parallel to the Canal du 
Midi and comes to an end some 25 m. east of Toulouse. In the 
south the C^ennes separate the cold and barren tablelands 
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Icnown as the Caussei Irom the sunny region of Languedoc^ 
where the oliYe, vine atnd muibeny flourish. Northwards the 
contrast between the two slopes is less striking. 

The ttvennes proper are formed by a folded belt of Palaeozoic 
rocks which lies along the south-east border of the central 
plateau of France. Concealed in part by later deposits, this 
ancient mountain chain extends from Castelnaudary to the 
neighbourhood of Valence, where it sinks suddenly beneath the 
Tertiary and recent deposits of the valley of the Rhone. It is 
in the Montagne Noire rather than in the C^vennes proper that 
the structure of the chain has been most fully investigated. All 
the geological systems from the Cambrian to the Carboniferous 
are included in the folded belt, and J. Bergeron has shown that 
the gneiss and schist which form so much of the chain consist, 
in part at least, of metamoiphosed Cambrian beds. The direction 
of the folds is about N. 60*^ E., and the structure is complicated 
by overthrusting on an extensive scale. The overthrust came 
from the south-east, and the Palaeozoic beds were crushed and 
crumpled against the ancient massif of the central plateau. 
The principal folding took place at the close of the Carboniferous 
period, and was contemporaneous with that of the old Hercynian 
chain of Belgium, &c. The Permian and later beds lie uncon- 
formably upon the denuded folds, and in the space between the 
Montagne Noire and the C^vennes proper the folded belt is 
buried beneath the horizontal Jurassic strata of the Gausses. 
Although the chain was completed in Palaeozoic times, a second 
folding took place along its south-east margin at the close of 
the Eocene period. The Secondary and Tertiary beds of the 
Languedoc were crushed against the central plateau and were 
frequently overfolded. But by this time the ancient Palaeozoic 
chain had become a part of the unyielding massif, and the 
folding did not extend beyond its foot. 

As the division between the basins of the Loire and the 
Garonne to the west and those of the Saone and Rhone to the 
east, the C^vennes send many affluents to those rivers. In the 
south the Orb, the H6rault and the Vidourle are independent 
rivers flowing to the Golfe du Lion ; farther north, the Card— 
formed by the union of several streams named Gardon — the 
Cdze and the Ard^che flow to the Rhone. The Vivarais mountains 
and the northern C 4 vennes approach the right banks of the 
Rhone and Saone closely, and on that side send their waters by 
way of short torrents to those rivers ; on the west side the 
streams are tributaries of the Loire, wliich rises at the foot of 
Mont Mezenc. A short distance to the south on the same side 
are the sources of the Allier and Lot. The waters of the north- 
western slope of the southern C^vennes drain into the Tarn 
either directly or by way of the Aveyron, which rises in the 
outlying chain of the L6vezou, and, in the extreme south, the 
Agout. The Tam itself rises on the southern slope of the Mont 
Loz6rc. 

In the Loz^re group and the southern C^vennes generally, 
good pasturage is found, and huge flocks spend the summer 
there. Silkworm-rearing and the cultivation of peaches, chest- 
nuts and other fruits are also carried on. In the Vivarai.s 
cattle are reared, while on the slopes of the Beaujolais excellent 
wines are grown. 

The chief historical event in the history of the C^vennes is the 
revolt of the Camisards in the early years of the i8th century 
(see Camisards). 

CEYLON, a large island and Briti.sh colony in the Indian 
Ocean, separated on the N.W. from India by the Gulf of Manaar 
and Palk Strait. It lies between 5® 55' and 9® 51' N. and between 
79® 41' and 81® 54' E. Its extreme length from north to south 
i;; 271^ m. ; its greatest width is 137! m. ; and its area amounts 
'to 25,481 sq. m., or about five-sixths of that of Ireland. In its 
rtgneral outline the island resembles a pear, the apex of which 
fronts towards the north. 

The coast is beset on the N.W. with numberless sandbanks, 
Wbks and shoals, and may be said to be almost connected with 
India by the island of Rameswaram and Adam’s 
^ ’ Bridge, a succession of bold rocks reaching almost 
across the gulf at its narrsf^st pdint. Between the island and 


the opposite coast there exist two open channels of varying 
depth and width, beset by rocks and shoals. One of these, the 
Manaar Passage, is only navigable by very small craft. The 
other, called the Paumben Passage, lying between Rameswaram 
and the mainland, has been deepened at considerable outlay, 
and is used by large vessels in passing from the Malabar to the 
Coromandel coast, which were formerly compelled in doing so 
to make the circuit of the island. The west and south coasts, 
which are uniformly low, are fringed their entire length by coco- 
nut trees, which grow to the water’s edge in great luxuriance, 
and give the island a most picturesque appearance. Along these 
shores there are numerous inlets and backwaters of the sea, some 
of which are available as harbours for small native craft. The 
east coast from Point de Galle to Triticomalee is of an entirely 
opposite character, wanting the ample vegetation of the other, 
and being at the same time of a bold precipitous character. The 
largest ships may freely approach this side of the island, provided 
they take care to avoid a few dangerous rocks, whose localities, 
however, are well known to navigators. 

1 Seen from a distance at sea this '‘utmost Indian isle” of 
I the old geographers wears a truly l)eautiful appearance. The 
! remarkable elevation known as “Adam’s Peak,” the most 
prominent, though not the loftiest, of the hilly ranges of the 
interior, towers like a mountain monarch amongst an assemblage 
of picturesque hills, and is a sure landmark for the navigator 
when as yet the Colombo lighthouse is hidden from sight amid 
the green groves of palms that seem to be springing from the 
waters of the ocean. The low coast-line encircles the mountain 
zone of the interior on the east, south and west, forming a belt 
which extends inland to a varying distance of from 30 to 80 m. ; 
but on the north the whole breadth of the island from Kalpitiya 
to Batticaloa is an almost unbroken plain, containing magnificent 
forests of great extent. 

The mountain zone is towards the south of the island, and 
covers an area of about 4212 sq. m. The uplifting force seems 
to have been exerted from south-west to north-east, and 
although there is much confusion in many of the inter- 
secting ridges, and spurs of great size and extent are sent 
off in many directions, the lower ranges manifest a remarkable 
tendency to run in parallel ridges in a direction from south-east to 
north-west. Towards the north the offsets of the mountain system 
radiate to short distances and speedily sink to the level of the 
plain. Detached hills are rare ; the most celebrated of these are 
Mihintale (anc. Misstaka)y which overlooks the sacred city of 
Anuradhapura, and Sigiri. The latter is the only example in 
Ceylon of those solitary acclivities which form so remarkable a 
feature in the tableland of the Deccan — ^which, starting abruptly 
from the plain, with scarped and perpendicular sides, are frequently 
converted into strongholds accessible only by precipitous path- 
ways or by steps hewn in the solid rock. 

For a long period Adam’s Peak was supposed to be the highest 
mountain in Ceylon, but actual survey makes it only 7353 ft. 
above sea-level. This elevation is chiefly remarkable as the 
resort of pilgrims from all parts of the East. The hollow in the 
lofty rock that crowns the summit is said by the Brahmans to 
be the footstep of Siva, by the Buddhists of Buddha, by the 
Mahommedans of Adam, whilst the Portuguese Christians were 
divided between the conflicting claims of St Thomas and the 
eunuch of Candace, queen of Etiiiopia. The footstep is covered 
by a handsome roof, and is guarded by the priests of a rich 
monastery half-way up the mountain, who maintain a shrine on 
the summit of the peak. The highest mountains in Ceylon are 
Pidurutalagala, 8296 ft. in altitude ; Kirigalpota, 7836 ft. ; and 
Totapelakanda, 7746 ft. 

The summits of the highest ridges are clothed with verdure, 
and along their base, in the beautiful valleys which intersect 
them in every direction, the slopes were formerly covered with 
forests of gigantic and valuable trees, which, however, have 
disappeared under the axe of the planter, who felled and burnt 
the timber on all the finest slopes at an elevation of 2000 to 4500 
ft., and converted the hillsides into highly cultivated coffee and 
afterwards tea estates. 
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The plain of Nuwara Eliya, the sanatorium of the island^ is at 
an elevation of 6200 ft.^ and possesses many of the attributes of 
an alpine country. The climate of the Horton plains^ at an 
elevation of 7000 ft., is still finer than that of Nuwara Eliya, but 
they are difficult of access, and are but little known to Europeans. 
The town of Kandy, in the Central Province, formerly the capital 
of the native sovereigns of the interior, is situated 1727 ft. above 
sea-level. 

The island, though completely within the influence of oceanic 
evaporation, and possessing an elevated tableland of considerable 
Rivn does not boast of any rivers of great volume. 

The rains which usher in each monsoon or change of 
season are indeed heavy, and during their fall swell the streams 
to torrents and impetuous rivers. But when these cease the water- 
courses fall back to their original state, and there are few of the 
rivers which cannot generally be passed on horseback. The 
largest river, the Mahaweliganga, has a course of 206 m., draining 
about one-sixth of the area of the island before it reaches the 
sea at Trincomalee on the east coast. There are twelve other 
considerable rivers, running to the west, east and south, but 
none of these exceeds 90 m. in length. The rivers are not 
favourable for navigation, except near the sea, where they 
expand into backwaters, which were used by the Dutch for the 
construction of their system of canals all round the western and 
southern coasts. Steamers ply between Colombo and Negombo 
along this narrow canal and lake. A similar service on the 
Kaluganga did not prove a success. There are no inland lakes 
except the remains of magnificent artificial lakes in the north 
and east of the island, and the backwaters on the coast. The 
lakes which add to the beauty of Colombo, Kandy, Lake Gregory, 
Nuwara Eliya and Kurunegala are artificial or partly so. Giant’s 
Tank is said to have an area of 6380 acres, and Minncri and 
Kalawewa each exceed 4000 acres. 

The magnificent basin of Trincomalee, situated on the cast 
coast of Ceylon, is perhaps unsurpassed in extent, security and 
beauty I)y any haven in the world. The admiralty had a dock- 
yard here which was closed in 1905. 

Geology . — Ceylon may be said to have been for ages slowly 
rising from the sea, as appears from the terraces abounding in 
marine shells, which occur in situations far above high-water 
mark, and at some miles distance from the sea. A great portion 
of the north of the island may be regarded as the joint production 
of the coral polyps and the currents, which for the greater part 
of the year set impetuously towards the south ; coming laden 
with alluvial matter collected along the coast of Coromandel, 
and meeting with obstacles south of Point Calimere, they have 
deposited their burdens on the coral reefs round Point Pedro ; 
and these, raised above the sea-level and covered deeply by sand 
drifts, have formed the peninsula of Jaffna, and the plains that 
trend westward till they unite with the narrow causeway of 
Adam’s Bridge. Tertiary rocks are almost unknown. The great 
geological feature of the island is the profusion of gneiss, over- 
laid in many places in the interior by extensive beds of dolomitic 
limestone. This formation appears to be of great thickness ; 
and when, as is not often the case, the under -surface of 
the gneiss series is exposed, it is invariably found resting on 
granite. Veins of pure quartz and felspar of considerable extent 
have been frequently met with in the gneiss ; while in the 
elevated lands of the interior in the Galle districts may be seen 
copious deposits of disintegrated felspar, or kaolin, commonly 
known as porcelain clay. At various elevations the gneiss may 
be found intersected by veins of trap rock, upheaved whilst in a 
state of fusion subsequent to the consolidation of the former. 
In some localities on the seashore these veins assume the 
character of pitch-stone porphyry highly impregnated with 
iron. Hornblende and primitive g^nstone are found in the 
vicinity of Adam’s Peak and in the Pussellava district. Laterite, 
known in Ceylon as kabuk, a product of disinl^rated gneiss, 
exists in vast quantities in many parts, and is quarried for 
building purposes. 

-rThe seasons in Ceylon differ very slightly from 
those prevailing along the coasts of the Indian peninsuku The 


two distinctive monsoons of the year are called, from the winds 
which accompany them, the south-west and the north-east. 
The former is very regular in its approach, and may be looked 
for along the south-west coast between the loth and 20th of 
May ; the latter reaches the north-east coast between the end 
of October and the middle of November. There is a striking 
contrast in the influence which the south-west monsoon exerts 
on the one side of the island and on the other. The clouds are 
driven against the lofty mountains that overhang the western 
and southern coasts, and their condensed vapours descend there 
in copious showers. But the rains do not reach the opposite 
side of the island : while the south-west is deluged, the east and 
north are sometimes exhausted with dryness ; and it not un- 
frequently happens that different sides of the same mountain 
present at the same moment the opposite extremes of drought 
and moisture. The influence of the north-east monsoon is more 
general. The mountains which face the north-east are lower 
and more remote from the sea than those on the south-west ; 
the clouds are carried farther inland, and it rains simultaneously 
on both sides of the island. 

The length of the day, owing to the proximity of the island 
to the equator, does not vary more than an hour at any season. 
The mean time of the rising of the sun’s centre at Colombo on 
February ist is 6'^ 23‘“ a.m., and of its setting 6*^ 5'" p.m. On 
August 15th its rising is at 5^ 45"* a.m., and its setting at 6^^ 7’“ p.m. 
It is mid-day in Colombo when it is morning in England. 
Colombo is situated in 79° 50' 45'’ E., and the day is further 
advanced there tlian at Greenwich by 5^^ 19“* 23^ 

Flora . — The characteristics of the low-growing plants of Ceylon 
approach nearly to those of the coasts of southern India. The 
Rhizophoreae are numerous along the low muddy shores of salt lakes 
and stagnant pools ; and the acacias arc equally abundant. The 
list comprises Aegiceras fragrans, Epithinia malayana, Thespesia 
populnea, Feronia elephanlum, Salvadova persica (the true mustard 
tree of Scripture), Eugenia bracieata, Elaeodendron Roxburghii, Cassia 
Fistula, Cassia Roxburghii, &c. The herbaceous plants of the low 
country belong mostly to the natural orders Compositae, Leguminosae, 
Ruhiaceae, Scrophulariaceae and Euphorbiaceae. 

Leaving the plains of the maritime country and ascending a 
height of 4000 ft. in the central districts, we find both herbage and 
trees assume an altered character. The foliage of the latter is larger 
and deeper coloured, and they attain a height unknown in the hot 
low country. The herbaceous vegetation is there made up of ferns, 
Cyrtandreae, Compositae, Scitamineae and Urticaceae. The dense 
masses of lofty forest at that altitude are interspersed with large 
open tracts of coarse wiry grass, called by the natives patanas, and 
of value to them as affording pasturage for their cattle. 

Between the altitudes of 4000 and 8000 ft., many plants arc to 
be met with partaking of European forms, yet blended with tropical 
characteristics. The guelder rose, St John’s wort, the Nepenthes 
distillatoria or pitcher plant, violets, geraniums, buttercups, sun- 
dews, ladies' mantles and campanulas tiirive W the side of Magno- 
liaceae, Ranunculaceae, Elaeocarpeae, &c. The most beautiful 
flowering shrub of this truly alpine region is the rhodoftej^ron, which 
in many instances grows to the height of 70 ft. ^th in 

great aoundance in the moist plains of the clevatea^nd above 
Nuwara Eliya, flowering abundantly in June and July^ There are 
two distinct varieties, one similar to the Nilgiri plant, having its 
leaves broad and cordate, and of a rusty colour on the under side ; 
the other, peculiar to Ceylon, is found only in forests at the loftiest 
elevations ; it has narrow rounded leaves, silvery on the under side, 
and grows to enormous heights, frequently measuring 3 ft. round the 
stem. At these altitudes English flowers, herbs and vegetables have 
been cultivated with perfect success, as also wheat, oats and barley. 
English fruit-trees grow, but rarely bear. Grapes are grown success- 
fully in the north of the island. The vines were introduced by the 
Dutch, who overcame the difficulty of perpetual summer by exposing 
the roots, and thus giving the plants an artificial winter. 

The timber trees indigenous to Ceylon arc met with at every 
altitude from the sea-beach to the loftiest mountain peak. They 
vary much in their hardiness and durability, from the common 
cashew-nut tree, which when felled decays in a month, to the ebony 
and satinwood, which for many years resist the attacks of insects 
and climate. Many of the woods are valuable for furniture, and 
house and shmbuilding, and are capable of standing long exposure 
to weather. The most beautiful woods adapted to furmrare work 
are the calamander, ebony, flowered satinwood, tamannd, nedun, 
dell, kadomberiya, kitul, coco- nut, &c . ; the sack-^elmng tree 
(Antiaris saccidora), for a long time confounded with the far-famed 
upas tree of Java (Antiaris toxicaria), grows m the Kui^nef|[ala 
district of the island. The Cocos nucifera, or coco-nut palin, is a 
native of the islandi and may justly be considered the most valuable 
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of its trees. It grows in vast abundance along the entire sea-coast 
of the west and south sides of the island, and furnishes almost all 
that a Sinhalese villager retires. Its fruit, when green, supplies food 
and drink; when npe, it yidds oiL The juice of the unopened 
flower gives him todefy and arrack. The fibrous casing of the fruit 
when woven makes him ropes, nets, matting. The nut-shells form 
drinking-vessels, spoons, &c. The plaited leaves serve as plates and 
dishes, and as thatch for his cottage. The dried leaves are used as 
torches, the large leaf-stalks as garden fences. The trunk of the tree 
sawn up is employed for every possible purpose, from knife-hanies 
to door-posts ; hollowed out ft forms a canoe or a coliin. There are 
four kinds of this palm — the common, the king, the dwarf and the 
Maidive. The Palmyra and Areca palms grow luxuriantly and 
abimdantly, the former in the northern, the latter in the western 
and centnd districts. The one is valuable chiefly for its timber, of 
which large quantities are exported to the Indian coasts ; the other 
supplies the betel-nut in common use amongst natives of the eastern 
tropics as a masticatory. The export trade m the latter to India and 
eastern ports is very considerable. Next in importance to the coco- 
nut palm among the indigenous products of Ceylon is the cinnamon 
plant, yielding the well-known spice of tliat name. 

Fauna * — Foremost among the animals of Ceylon is the elephant, 
which, though far inferior to those of Africa and the Indian continent, 
is nevertheless of considerable value when tamed, on account of its 
strength, sagacity and docility. They are to be met with in greater 
or less numbers throughout most unfrequented parts of the interior. 
Occasionally they make inroads in herds upon the cultivated grounds 
and plantations, committing great damage. In order to protect 
these lands, and at the same time keep up the government stud of 
draught elephants, kraals " or traps on a large scale arc erected 
in the forests, into wliich the wild herds are driven ; and once secured 
they are soon tamed and fit for service. The oxen arc of small size, 
but hardy, and capable of drawing heavy loads. Buffaloes exist in 
great numbers throughout the interior, where they are employed 
in a half-tame state for ploughing rice-fields and treading out the 
com. They feed upon any coarse grass, and can therefore be main- 
tained on the village pasture - lands where oxen would not find 
support. Of deer, Ceylon possesses the spotted kind (Axis maculata), 
the muntjac (Styheerus muntjac), a red deer (the Sambur of India), 
popularly called the Ceylon elk (Musa Arisiotclis), and the small 
musk (Moschus minima). There are five species of monkeys, one 
the small rilawa (Maracus pileatus), and four known in Ceylon by 
the name of wandaru " (Preshyies uf sinus, P. Thersites, P. cephalo- 
pterus, P. Priamus), and the small quadrumanous animal, the loris 
(Loris gracilis), known as the ** Ceylon sloth." Of the Cheiroptera 
sixteen species have been identified ; amongst them is the rousette 
or flying fox (Pteropus Edwardsii). Of the Carnivora the only one' 
dangerous to man is the small black bear (Prnchilus labiatus). The? 
tiger is not known in Ceylon, but the true panther (Felts pardus) is 
common, a.s is the jackal (Cants aureus) and the mongoose or ich- 
neumon (Herpestes vitticollis). Rats are numerous, as are the 
sq uirrel and the porcupine, and the pig-rat or bandicoot (M us bandi- 
cota), while the scaly ant-eater (Manis pcniedactyla), locally known 
by the Malay name of pangolin, is occasionally found. The dugong 
(Halicore dugong) is frequently seen on various points of the coast. 
A game preservation society and the judicious action of government 
have done much to prevent the wanton destruction of Ceylon deer, 
elephants, &c., by establishing a close season. It is estimated that 
there must be 5000 wild elephants in the Ceylon forests. A licence 
to shoot or capture and an export royalty are now levied by govern- 
ment. 

Captain V*,*%«gge includes 371 species of birds in Ceylon, and many 
of them ha^^plcnclid pluma^, but in this respect they are surpassed 
by the birmrof South America and Northern India. The eagles are 
small and rare, but hawks and owls are numerous ; among the latter 
is a remarkable brown species, the cry of which has earned for it 
the name of the " devil-r>ird." The esculent swift, which furnishes 
in its edible nest the celebrated Chinese dainty, builds in caves in 
Ceylon. Crows of various species are numerous, and in the wilder 

g arts pea-fowl are abundant. There are also to be mentioned king- 
shers, sun-birds, several beautiful fly-catchers and snatchers, the 
golden oriole, parroqnets and numerous pigeons, of which there arc 
at least a dozen species. The Ceylon jungle-fowl (Callus Laf^etti) 
is distinct from the Indian species. Ceylon is .singularly rich in 
wading and water birds — ibises, storks, egrets, spoonbills and herons 
being frequently seen on the wet sands, while flamingoes line the 
beach in long files, and on the deeper waters inland are found teal 
and a countless variety of ducks and smaller fowl. Of the birds 
familiar to European sportsmen there are partridge, quail and snipe 
in abundance, and the woodcock has been seen. 

The poisonous snakes^ Ceylon are not numerous. Four species 
have been enumerated-^he tkpolonga (Daboia elegans), the cobra 
di capdlo {Naja tripudians), the carawilla (TrigonocepkaJus hypnale), 
and the Trigonocephalus nigromarginatus, which is so rare that it has 
no popular name. The largest snake in Ceylon is the " boa," or 
** anaconda ” of Eastern story (Python reticulatus ) ; it is from 
mo to 30 ft. in length, and preys bn hog-deer and other smaller 
finals. Crocodiles infest the nvers and estuaries, and the larre 
ibsh-wateT reservoirs which supply the rice-fields ; there are two 
%pedes (C. hiporcatus and C. palwtfii)* Of liiards the most noto^ 


worthy are the iguana, several bloodsuckers, the ohameJieon and the 
familiar geckoes, which are furnished with pads to each toe, by 
which they are enabled to ascend perpendicular walls and adhere to 
glass and ceilings. 

Insects exist in great numbers. The leaf and stick insects are of 
great variety and tkauty. Ceylon has four species of the ant-lion, 
renowned for the predaceous ingenuity of its larvae ; and the white 
ants or termites, the ravages of which are most destructive, are at 
once ubiquitous and innumerable in every place where the climate 
is not too chilly or the soil too sandy for tnem to construct their 
domed dwellings. They make their way through walls and floors, 
and in a few hours destroy every vegetable substance witliin their 
reach. Of all the insect pests that beset an unseasoned European 
the most annoying are the mosquitoes. Ticks are also an intolerable 
nuisance ; they are exceedingly minute, and burrow under the skin. 
In the lower ranges of the hill country land leeches are found in 
tormenting profusion. But insects and reptiles do not trouble Euro- 
pean residents so much as in early years — at any rate in the towns, 
while in the higher planting districts there is almost complete 
exemption from their unwelcome attentions. Bungalows are more 
carefully built to re.sist white ants, drainage and cleanliness prevent 
masquitoes and ticks from multiplying, while snakes and leeches 
avoid cultivated, occupied ground. 

Of the fish in ordinary use for the table the finest is the seir, a 
species of scomber (Cybium guttatum). Mackerel, dories, carp, 
whitings, mullet (red and striped), soles and sardines are abundant. 
Sharks appear on all parts of the coast, and the huge saw fish (Prist is 
antiquorum) infests the eastern coast of the island, where it attains 
a length of 12 to 15 ft. There are also several fishes remarkable for 
the brilliancy of their colouring ; e.g. the Red Sea perch (Holocentrum 
rubrum), of the deepest scarlet, and the great nre fish (Scorpaena 
miles), of a brilliant red. Some are purple, others yellow, and numbers 
with scales of a lustrous green are called " i)arrots " l)y the natives ; 
of these one (Sparus Hardwickit) is called the " flower parrot," from 
its exquisite colouring — irregular bands of blue, crim.son and purple, 
green, yellow and grey, crossed by perpendicular stripes of black. 
The pearl fishery, as indicated below, is of great importance. 

Population . — The total population of Ceylon in 1901, inclusive 
of military, shipping and 4914 prisoners of war, was 3,578,333, 
showing an increase of i8*8 % in the decade. The population of 
Colombo was 158,228. 

The population and area of the nine provinces was as follows : — 


District. 

Population. 

Area in sq, m. 

Western Province .... 

Central Province 

Northern Province .... 
Southern Province .... 
Eastern Province .... 

North-Western Province 

North Central Province . 

Province of Uva 

Province of Sabaragamuwa . 

925,342 

623,011 

341,985 

566,925 

174,288 

353,845 

79,110 

192,072 

321,7.55 

1,432 

2,399 

3,363; 

2,146. 

4,036] 

2,996) 

4,002: 

3,i54i 

1,9013 

1 

3,578,333 1 25,332 I 


The table of nationality gives the principal groups as follows : — 


Europeans 9,509 

Burghers and Eurasians 23,539 

Low-country Sinhalese 1,458,320 

Kandyan Sinhalese 872,487 

Tamils , • 953,535 

Moors (Mahommedan) 228,706 

Malays 11,9^3 

Veddah.s (Aborigines) 3,9 71 


Altogether there arc representative-s of some seventy races in Ceylon. 
The Veddahs, who run wild in the woods, are the aborigines of the 
island. 

Language, — ^The laxiguage of nearly 70 % of the population is 
Sinhalese, which is nearly allied to Pali (q.v.) ; of tne remaining 
30 %, with the exception of Europeans, the language is Tamil. A 
corrupt form of Portuguese is spoken by some natives of European 
descent.' The Veddahs, a small forest tribe, speak a distinct language, 
and the Rodiyas, an outcast tribe, possess a large vocabulary of thiir 
own. The Sinhalese possess several original voems of some merit, 
and an extensive and most interesting series of native chronicles, but 
their most valuable literature is written in Pali, though the greater 
portion of it has been translated into Sinhalese, and is best known 
to the people through these Sinhalese translations. 

Religion* — ^The p&dpal religions may be distributed as follows ; — 
Christians, 349,239 ; Buddhists, 2,141,404 ; Hindus, 826,826 ; 
Mahommedons, 246,1x8. Of the Christians, 287,419 are Roman 
Catholics, and 61,820 are Protestants of various denominations; 
end of these Christians 3x9,001 are natives, and 30,238 Europeans. 
The Mahommedans are the descendants of Arabs (kx^y termed 
Moonnen) and the Malays. The Tamils, both the inhabitants of the 
Island and immigrants iiom India, are Hindus, with the exception 
of ^3,000 Chrietiaiia. The Sinhalese, numbering 70 % of ^ whole 
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poptilationy are^ with the exception of 180,000 ChristianB, Buddhists. 
Ce^on may prc^>erly be called a Buddhist country, and it is here that 
Buddhism is found almost in its pristine purity. Ceylon was con* 
verted to Buddhism in the 3rd century b.c. by the gi^t Augustine 
of Buddhism. Mahinda. son of the Indian king Asoka ; and the ex- 
tensive ruins throughout Ceylon, especially in the ancient cities of 
Anuradhapura and Polonnaniwa, bear witness to the sacrifices 
which kings and people joined in making to create lasting monu- 
ments of their faith. The Buddhist temples in the Kandyan country 

OHsess valuable lands, the greater portion of which is held by 

ereditary tenants on the tenure of service. These lands were given 
out with much care to provide for all that was necessary to maintain 
the temple and its connected monastery. Some tenants had to do 
the blacKsmiths' work, others the carpenters’, while another set of 
tenants had to cultivate the land reserved for supplying the monas- 
tery ; others again had to attend at the festivals, and prepare 
decorations, and carry lamps and banners. In course of time 
difficulties arose ; the English courts were averse to a system under 
which the rent of lands was paid by hereditary service, and a com- 
mission was issued by Sir Hercules Robinson (afterwards Lord 
Rosmead) when governor, to deal with the whole question, to define 
the services and to enable the tenants to commute these for a money 
payment. The result of the inquiry was to show that the services, 
except in a few instances, were not onerous, and that almost without 
an exception the tenants were willing to continue the system. The 
anomaly of an ecclesiastical establisl^ent of Anglican and Presby- 
terian chaplains with a bishop of Colombo paid out of the general 
revenues has now been abolished in Ceylon, and only the bishop and 
two or three incumbents remain on the list for life, or till they retire 
on pension. 

Education . — There has been a great advance in public instruction 
since 1875, through the multiplication of vernacular, An^lo- ver- 
nacular and English schools by government, by the different 
Christian mis.sions and by the Buddhists and Hindus who have 
come forward to claim the government grant. The government has 
also started a technical college, and an agricultural school has been 
reorganized. An agricultural department, recommended by a 
commission, should profit by tlie services of the entomologist, 
mycologist and chemical analyst added by the governor to the staff 
of the royal botanic gardens at Peradeniya. There are industrial 
and reformatory schools, which are partially supported by govern- 
ment. In spite of the great advance that has been made, however, 
at the census of 1901 no fewer than 2,790,235 of the total population 
were entered as unable to read or write their own tongue. Of this 
number 1,553,078 were females, showing a very unsatisfactory state 
of things. 

Agriculture , — The natural soils of Ceylon are composed of quartzose 
gravel, felspathic clay and sand often of a pure white, blended with 
So// overlaid by brown and red loams, resulting from the 

decay of vegetable matter, or the disintegration of the 
gneiss and hornblende formations. The whole of the great northern 
extremity of the island consists of a sandy and calcareous admixture, 
made to yield productive crops of grain, tobacco, cotton and vege- 
tables by the careful industry of the Tamil population, who spare 
no pains in irrigating and manuring their lands. Between the 
northern districts and the elevated mountain ranges which overlook 
the Bintenne and Uva countries are extensive plains of alluvial soil 
washed down from the table-lands above, where once a teeming popu- 
lation produced large quantities of grain, 'i'he remains of ancient 
works of irrigation bear testimony to the bygone agriculture of these 
extensive regions now covered by swamps or dense jungle. 

The goncr^ character of the soil in the maritime provinces to the 
east, south and west is sandy. Large tracts of quartzose sand spread 
along the whole line of sea-coast, some of which, of a pure white, and 
very deficient in vegetable matter, is admirably adapted to the 
growth of the cinnamon plant. In the light sandy districts where 
the soil is perfectly free, and contains a portion of vegetable and 
mineral loam, the coco- nut palm flourisnes in great luxuriance. 
This is the case along the entire coast line from Kalpitiya to Point 
de GaUe, and farther eastward and northward to Matara, stretching 
to a distance inland varying from 100 yds. to 3 m. From this light 
sandy belt as far as the mountain-zone of the Kandyan country the 
land is mainly composed of low hilly undulations of sandstone and 
ferruginous clay, incapable of almost any cultivation, but intersected 
in every direction with extensive valleys and wide plains of a more 
generous soil, not highly fertile, but still capable, with a little 
industry, of yielding ample crops of rice. 

The soil of the central province, although frequently containing 
great quantities of quartzose sand and ferruginous clay, is in many 
of the more elevated districtB of a fine loamy chaiacter. Sana 
aufificiently vegetable and light for rice culture may be seen at all 
elevations in the hill distri^: hut the fine chocolate and brown 
loams overlying gnoas or limestone formations, so admirably adapted 
tor coffee cultivation, are only to be found 00 the steep sides or akmg 
the base of mountain ranges at an elevation varying fixnn 2000 to 
4000 ft. Such land, weU-tiinbered,ooataiitt in its elements the decoon- 
posed particles of thfliDcks above, blended with the decayed vegetable 
mattecr of iofests that have for eeotusies ecattered beneath them 
the germs of fertility. The quantity of really rich coffee land in these 
dktiicts ia but small as oomparod with the extent of couiitry**-*Ta8t 


tracts of open valleys consisting of an indifferent yellow teoaciemt 
soil interwersed with many low ranges of quartz rock, but tea is a 
much hardier plant than coffee, and grows on poorer soil. 

Inrigaiion , — The native rulers covered the whole face of the 
count^ with a network of irrigation reservoirs, by which Ceylon 
was enabled in ancient times to be the great granary of southern 
Asia. Wars, and the want of a strong )mnd to guide the agriculturt' 
of the country, led to the decay of these ancient works, and large 
tracts of land, which were formerly highly productive, became 
swampy wastes or dense forests. The remains of some of the larger 
irrigation works are amongst the most interestii^ of the memorials 
of Ceylon’s former greatness. Some of the artificial lakes were of 
great size. Minneri, formed by damming across the valleys between 
the low hills which surround it with an embankment 60 ft. wide at 
the top, is at this day 20 m. in circumference. It has recently been 
restored by government, and is capable of irrigating 15,000 acres ; 
while the Giant’s Tank, which has also been restored, irrigates 
20,000 acres. Another Ifiikc, with an embankment sevenil miles in 
length, the Kalawewa, was formed by damming back the waters of 
the Kalaoya, but they have forced their way through the embank- 
ment, and in the ancient bed of the lake, or tank, are now many small 
villages. In connexion with these large tanks were numerous canals 
and channels for supplying smaller tanks, or for irrigating large 
tracts of fields. Throughout the district of Nuwarakalawiya every 
village has its tank. The embankments have been formed with great 
skill, and advantage has been taken to the utmost of the slightest 
fall in the land ; but they in common with the larger works had been 
allowed to fall into decay, and were being brought to destruction 
by the evil practice of cutting them every year to irrigate the fields. 
The work of restoring these embankments was undertaken by the 
government, and 100 village tanks were repaired every year, brides 
eighteen larger works. In 1900 a sum of five million rupees was set 
apart for these larger undertakings. 

Cultivation and Products . — The area of uncultivated land is little 
over million acres, whereas fully four times that amount is capable 
of cultivation. A great deal is waste, besides lagoons, tanks, oack- 
waters, &c. Thick forest land does not cover more than 5000 sq.ni. 
Scrub, or chena, and patana grass cover a very great area. Tea, 
cacao, cardamoms, cinchona, coffee and indiarubber are the products 
cultivated by European and an increasing number of native planters 
in the hill country and part of the low country of Ceylon. A great 
change has been effected in the appearance of the country by the 
introduction of the tea plant in place of the coffee plant, after the 
total failure of the latter owing to disease. For some time coffee 
had been the most important crop. In the old days it grew wild like 
cinnamon, and was exported so far back as the time of the Portu- 
guese, but was lightly esteemed as an article of European commerce, 
as the berry was gathered unripe, was imperfectly cured and had 
little flavour, in 1824 the governor, Sir E. liames, introduced coffee 
cultivation on the West Indian plan ; in 1834 the falling off of other 
sources of supply drew general attention to Ceylon, and by 
the Ceylon output had become considerable, and grew steadily (with 
an interval in 1847 due to a commercial crisis) till 1877 when 272,000 
acres were under coffee cultivation, the total export amounting to 
103,000,000 Ih. Then owing to disease came a crisis, and a rapid 
decline, and now only a few thousand acres are left. On the failure 
of the coffee crops planters began extensively to grow the tea plant, 
which had already been known in the island for several years. By 
1882 over 20,000 acres had been planted with tea, but the export 
that year was under 700,000 lt>. Five years later the area planted 
was 170,000 acres, while the export had risen to nearly 14,000,000 n>. 
By 1892 there were 262,000 acres covered with tea, and 71,000,000 Ib 
were that year exported. In 1897, 350,000 acres were planted, and 
the export was 1 1 6,000,000 lt>. By the Ixjginning of the 20th centuiy, 
the total area cultivated with tea was not under 390,000 acres, while 
the estimate of shipments was put at 146,000,000 Ib annually. 
Nearly every plantation has its factory, with the mexhincry necessary 
to prepare the leaf as brought in from the buslies until it becomes 
the tea of commerce. The total amount of capital now invested in 
the tea industry in Ceylon cannot be less than / 10,000,000. The 
tea-planting industry more than anything else has raised Ceylon 
from the depressed state to which it mil in 1882. 

Before tea was proved a success, however, cinchona cultivation 
was found a useful bridge from coffee to the Ceylon planter, who, 
however, grew it so freely that in one year 15.000,000 lb bark was 
shipped, bringing the price of quinine down from i6s. to is. 6d. an 
ounce. 

In a few places, where the rainfall is abundant, rice culrivation 
is allowed to depend on the natural supply of water, but in most 
parts the cultivation is not attempted umess there is secured before- 
hand a certain and sufficient suppfy, by means of canals or reservoirs 
In the hill country every valley and open plain capable of tillage is 
made to yield its crops of grain, and the steep sides of the hills m 
cut into terraces, on which are seen waving patches of green rice 
watered by mountain streams, which are conducted by means of 
channels ingeniously carried round the spurs of the hills and along 
the face of acclivities, by earthen water-courses and bamboo aque- 
ducts, so as to ffirtihae the ^Ids below. These works bear witness to 
the patience, industry and skill of the Kandyan villagers. In the 
low country to the north and east and norai^west of the hills. 
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irrigation works of a more expensive kind are necessary. In January 
1892, the immemorial rent or tax on helds of paddy (rice in the husk) 
was removed, but not the customs duty on imported rice. But even 
with the advantage of protection to the extent of 10 % in the local 
markets, there has been no extension of paddy cultivation ; on the 
contranr, the import of gr^ from India has grown larger year by 
year. Through the multiplication of irrif^ation works and the 
northern railway, rice culture may be sufficiently extended to save 
some of the large imports (8,000,000 to 9,000,000 bushels annually) 
now required from India. 

Tobacco is extensively cultivated in various parts of the island, 
and the growth of particular places, such as Dumbara and Uva, 
is much prized for local consumption. The tobacco of export is 
grown in the peninsula of Jafina. The exports of this article in 1850 
were 22,176 cwts., valued at £2o,6i)S. The cultivation of the plant 
has not greatly increased of recent years, and is almost entirely in 
the hands of natives in the northern and parts of the central Province. 

Ceylon has been celebrated since the middle of the 14th century 
for its cinnamon, and during the period of the Dutch occupation this 
spice was the principal article of commerce ; under their rule and 
up to 1832 its cultivation was a government monopoly. With the 
abolition of the monopoly the quantity exported increased, but the 
value declined. 

Unlike the coffee plant, the hardy tea plant grows from sea-level 
to 7000 ft. altitude ; but crown forest-lands above 5000 ft. arc no 
longer sold, so that a very large area on the highest mountain ranges 
and plateaus is still under forest. Moreover, on the tea plantations 
arboriculture is attended to in a way unknown in 1875 ; the Aus- 
tralian eucalypts, acacias and grevilleas, Indian and Japanese 
conifers, and other trees of different lands, are now freely planted for 
ornament, for protection from wind, for firewood or for timber. 
A great advance has been made at Hakgalla and Nuwara Eliya, in 
Upper Uva, and other high districts, in naturalizing English fruits 
and vegetables. The calamander tree is nearly extinct, and ebony 
and other fine cabinet woods are getting scarce ; but the conser- 
vation of forests after the Indian system has been taken in hand 
under a director and trained officers, and much good has been done. 
The cinnamon tree (wild in the jungles, cultivated as a .shrub in 
plantations) is almost the only one yielding a trade product which is 
indigenous to the island. The coco-nut and nearly all other palms 
have been introduced. 

Among other agricultural products mention must be made of 
cacao, the growth and export of which have steadily extended since 
coffee failed. Important also is the spice or aromatic product of 
cardamoms. 

The culture of indtarubber was begun on low-country plantations, 
and Ceylon rubber is of the best quality in the market. The area 
of cultivation of the coco -nut palm has been greatly extended 
since 1875 by natives as well as by Europeans. The products of this 
palm that are exported, apart from those so extensively used in the 
island itself, exceed in a good year 1,000,000 sterling in value. 
Viticulture and cotton cultivation, as well as tobacco growing, are 
being developed along the course of the new northern railway. 

Taking the trade in the products mentioned as a whole, no country 
can compete with the United Kingdom as a customer of Ceylon. 
But there is a considerable trade in nearly all products with Germany 
and America ; in cardamoms with India ; in cinnamon with Spain, 
Italy, Belgium, Australia, Austria and France ; and in one or other 
of the products of the coco-nut palm (coco- nuts, coco-nut oil, 
copra, desiccated coco -nut, poonac, coir) with Belgium, Russia, 
France, Austria, Australia and Holland. 

Pearl Fishery , — Pearl oysters arc found in the Tambalagam bay, 
near Trincomaiee, but the great banks on which these oysters arc 
usually found lie near Arippu, off the northern part of the west coast 
of Ceylon, at a distance of from 16 to 20 m. from the shore. They 
extend for many miles north and south, varving considerably in their 
size and productiveness. It is generally believed that the oyster 
arrives at maturity in its seventh year, that the pearl is then of full 
size and perfect lustre, and that if the oyster l)e not then secured it 
will shortly die, and the pearl be lost. It is certain that from some 
unexplained cause the oysters disappear from their known beds for 
years together. The Dutch had no fishery from 1732 to 1746, and 
it failed them again for twenty-seven years from 1768 to 1796. 
The fishery was again intemmted between 1820 and 1828, also from 
1833 to 1854, from 1864 to 1873, and again from 1892 to 1900. The 
fishery of 1903 was the first since 1891, and produced a revenue of 
Hs. 829,348, being the third largest on record. In 1797 and 1798 
the government sold the privilege of fishing the oyster-beds for 
/i 23,982 and ;fi42,78o respectively. From that time the fishery 
was conducted by the government itself until i9of>. when it was 
leased to the Ceylon Pwl Fisheries Company for twenty years at 
a rent of £20,000 a year. Professor Herdman, F.R.S., was appointed 
to inquire and report on the conservation ^d cultivation of the 
Ceylon pearl-03rster, and visited Ceylon in January 1902. In 
consequence of his report, a marine laboratory for the culture of the 
pearl oysters was established in Oalle harbour under the care of 
Mr Homell. 

Miner td /n<fi«ffw.---CammerciaIly there are two established 
ftoneral industries (i) that of digj^g for pwious stones ; and 
(2) the much more important industiy of digging for plumbago or ’ 


graphite, the one mineral of commercial importance found. Further 
developments may result in the shipment of the exceptionally pure 
iron ore found in different parts of ‘Ceylon, though still no coal has 
been found to.be utilized with it. Several places, too — Ruanwella. 
Rangalla, Rangbodde, dec , — indicate where gold was found in the 
time of the Kandyan kings ; and geologists might possibly indicate 
a paying quartz reef, as m Mysore. Owing to the greatly increased 
demand in Europe and America, plumbago m 1899 more than doubled 
in price, rising from £40 to £fio, and even ;^ioo a ton for the 
finest. Latterly there has been a considerable fall, but the permanent 
demand is likely to continue keen in consequence mainly of the Ceylon 
kind being the best for making crucibles. The trade with Great 
Britain and the United States has slightly decreased* but there has 
l)een a rapid expansion in the exports to Belgium and Holland, 
Russia, Japan and Victoria ; and the industry seems to be estab- 
lished on a sound basis. One consequence of its development has been 
to bring European and American capitalists and Cornish and Italian 
miners into a field hitherto almost entirely worked by Sinhalese. 
Though some of the mines were carried to a depth of 1000 ft., the 
work was generally very primitive in character, and Western 
methods of working are sure to lead to greater safety and economy. 
Besides a royalty or customs duty of 5 rupees (about 6s. 8d.) per 
ton on all plumbago exported, the government issue licenses at 
moderate rates for the digging of plumbago on crown lands, a certain 
share of the resulting mineral also going to government. The plum- 
bago industry, in all its departments of mining, carting, preparing, 
packing and shipping, gives employment to fully 100,000 men and 
women, still almost entirely Sinhalese. The wealthiest mine-owners, 
too, are Sinhalese land-owners or merchants. 

As regards gems, there are perhaps 500 gem pits or quarries worked 
in the island during the dry season from November to June in the 
Ratnapura, Rakwane and Matara districts. Some of these are on 
a small scale ; but altogether several thou.sands of Sinhale.se find a 
precarious existence in digging for gems. Rich finds of a valuable 
ruby, sapphire, cat's-cye, amethyst, alexandrite or star stone, are 
comparatively rare ; it is only of the commoner gems, such as 
moonstone, garnet, spinels, that a steady supply is obtained. The 
cat’s-eye in its finer qualities is peculiar to Ceylon, and is occasion- 
ally in great demand, according to the fashion. The obstacle to the 
investment of European capital in “ gemming " has always been the 
difficulty of preventing the native lalwurers in the pits — even if 
practically naked — from concealing and stealing gems. A Chamber of 
Mines, with a suit. i Me library, was established in Colombo during 1099. 

Manufactures . — Little is done save in the preparation in factories 
and stores, in Colombo or on the plantations, of the several j^roducts 
exported. The manufacture of jewellery and preparation of precious 
stones, and, among native women and children, of pillow lace, give 
employment to several thousands. Iron and engineering works are 
numerous in Colombo and in the planting districts. The Sinhalese 
are skilful cabinetmakers and carpenters. The Moormen and Tamils 
furnish good masons and builders. 

Commerce , — There has been rapid development since 1882, and 
the returns for 1903 showed a total value of 22 A millions sterling. 
The principal imports were articles of food and "drink (chiefly rice 
from India), manufactured metals (with specie), coal, cotton yams 
and piece goods from Manchester, machinery and millwork and 
apparel. The Ceylon customs tariff for imports is one of 6^ % ad 
valorem, save in the case ot intoxicating dnnks, arms, ammunition, 
opium, &c. The chief export is tea. 

Roads . — The policy of the Sinhalese rulers of the interior was to 
exclude strangers from the hill county. Prior to the British occu- 
pation of the Kandyan territory in 1815, the only means of 
access from one district to another was by footpaths through the 
forests. The Portuguese do not appear to have attempted to 
open up the country below the hills, and the Dutch confined them- 
selves to the improvement of the inland water-communications. 
The British government saw from the first the necessity of making 
roads into the interior for military purposes, and, more recently, for 
developing the resources of the country. The credit of opening up 
the country is due mainly to the governor. Sir Edward Barnes, by 
whose direction the great military road from Colombo to Kandy 
was made. Gradually aM the military stations were connected by 
broad tracks, which by degrees were bridged and converted into 
good carriage roads. The •governors Sir Henry Ward and Sir 
Hercules Robinson recognized the importance of giving the coffee 
planters every assistance in opening up the country, and the result 
of their policy is that the whole of the hill country is now intersected 
by a vast number of splendid roads, made at a cost of upwards of 
£2000 per mile. In 1848 an ordinance was passed to levy from every 
adult male in the colony (except Buddhist priests and British soldiers) 
six days* labour on the roads, or an equivalent in money. The labour 
and money obtained by this wise measure have enabled the local 
authorities to connect the government highways by minor roads, 
which bring every village of importance into communication with 
the principal towns. 

Railways , — ^After repeated vain attempts by successive governors 
to connect Colombo with the interior by railwa3r8, Sir Charles 
MaoCarthy successfully set on foot a railway of 75 m. in length from 
Oolombo to Kandy. The railway mileage had developed to 563 m. 
In X908, including one of the finest xnountaiii lines in the world-^ 
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ipwtt 160 m. long, risu^ to 6200 ft. abov^ Bea-level, andiallmg at the 
terminus to 4000 ft. The towns of Kandy. Matale. Gampola. Nawa- 
lapitiya, Hatton and Haputale (and practically Nuwara £h3ra) in the 
liills, are thus connected oy rail, and in the low country the towns of 
Kurunegala. Galle, Matara. Kalutara. &c. Most of the debt on the 
railwa3r8 (all government lines) is paid off, and the trafhc receipts 
now make up nearly one-third of the general revenue. An Indo- 
Ceylon railway to connect the Indian and Ceylon S3rstems has been 
the subject of separate reports and estimates by engineers serving 
the Ceylon and Indian governments, who have pronounced the 
work across the coral reef between Manaar and Kameswaram quite 
feasible. A commission sat in 1903 to consider the gauge of an 
Indo-Ceylon railway. Such a line promised to serve strategic as 
well as commercial purposes, and to make Colombo more than ever 
the port for southern India. The headquarters of the mail steamers 
have been removed from Galle to Colombo, where the colonial 
government have constructed a magnificent breakwater, and under- 
taken other harbour works which have greatly augmented both 
the external trade and the coasting trade of the island. 

Gouernmani.^’-Ceylon is a crown colony/.that is, a possession of the 
British crown acquired by conquest or cession, the afiairs of which 
are administered by a governor, who receives his appointment from 
the crown, generally for a term of six years. He is assisted by an 
executive and a legislative council. The executive council acts as 
the cabinet of the governor, and consists of the attorney-general, 
the three principal officers of the colony (namely, the colonial secre- 
tary, the treasurer and the auditor -general), and the general in 
command of the forces. The legislative council includes, besides 
the governor as president and nine official members, eight unofficial 
members — one for the Kandyan Sinhalese (or Highlanders) and one 
for the " Moormen ” having been added in 1890. The term of office 
for the unofficial members is limited to five years, though the 
governor may reappoint if he choose. The king’s advocate, the 
deputy-advocate, and the surveyor-general are now respectively 
styled attorney-general, solicitor-general, and director of public 
works. The civil service has been reconstituted into five classes, 
not including the colonial secretary as a staff aj)pointment, nor ten 
cadets ; these five classes number seventy officers. The district 
judges can mmish up to two years’ imprisonment, • and impo.se 
fines up to Rs.iooo. The police m^istrates can pass sentences 
up to six months’ imprisonment, and impose fines of Rs.150. The 
criminal law has since 1890 been codified on the model of the Indian 
penal code ; criminal and civil procedure haye also l>een the subject 
of codification. There are twenty-three prisons in the island, mostly 
small ; but convict establishments in and near the capital take all 
long-sentence prisoners. 

Banks and Currency . — Ceylon has agencies of the National Bank 
of India, Bank of Madras, Mercantile Bank of India, Chartered Bank 
of India, Australia and China, and of the Hong- Kong and Shanghai 
Bank, be.sides mercantile agencies of other banks, also a govern- 
ment savings bank at Colombo, and post-office savings banks all 
over the island. In 1884, on the failure of the Oriental Bank, the 
notes in currency were guaranteed by government, and a government 
note currency was started in supersession of bank notes. The coin 
currency of Oylon is in rupees and decimals of a rupee, the value 
of the standard following that fixed for the Indian rupee, about 
IS. 4d. per rupee. 

Finance . — With the disease of the coffee plant the general revenue 
fell from Rs. 1,70,00,000 in 1877 to Rs. 1,20,00,000 in 1882, when 
trade was in a very depressed state, and the general prosperity of 
the island was seriously affected. Since then, however, the revenue 
has steadily risen with the growing export of tea, cocoa-nut produce, 
plumbago. &c., and in 1902 it reached a total of 28 millions of 
rupees. ‘ (J. F. D. ; C. L.) 

History . — ^The island of Ceylon was known to the Greeks and 
Romans under the name of Taprobane, and in later times Serendib, 
Sirinduil and Zeylan have been employed to designate it by 
writers of the Western and Eastern worlds. Serendib is a 
corruption of the Sanskrit Sinhaladvlpa. Like most oriental 
countries^ Ceylon possesses a great mass of ancient records^ in 
which fact is so confused with fable that they are difficult to 
distinguish. The labours of George Tumour (1799-1843), 
however, helped to dissipate much of this obscurity, and his 
admirable edition (1836) of the Mahavamsa first made it possible 
to trace the main lines of Sinhalese history. 

The Sinhalese inscriptional records, to which George Tumour 
first cabled attention, and which, through the activity of Sir 
William Gregory in 1874, began to be accurately transcribed 
«and translated, extend from the 2nd century b.c onwards. 
Among the oldest iri^riptions discovered are those on the rock 
celb of the Vessagtri Vihara of Anuradhapura, cut in the old 
Brahma«lipi character. The inscriptions show how powerful 
was the Buddhist hierarchy which dominated the government I 
and national . life. The royal decrees iof auccessiye rulers are | 


mainly concerned with the safeguarding of the rights of the 
hierarchy, but a few contain references to executive acts of the 
kings, as^in a slab inscription of Kassapa V. (c. a.d. 929*-939). 
to an edict ascribed to Mahinda IV. (c, a.d. 975-991) reference 
is made to the Sinhalese palladium, the famous tooth-relic of 
Buddha, now enshrined at Kandy, and the decree confirms 
tradition as to the identity of the fine stone temple, east of the 
Thuparama at Anuradhapura, with the shrine in which the 
tooth was first deposited when brought from Kalinga in the 
reign of Kirti Sri Meghavarna (a.d. 304-324). 

The earliest inhabitants of Ceylon were probably the ancestors 
of the modern Veddahs, a small tribe of primitive hunters who 
inhabit the eastern jungles ; and the discovery of palaeolithic 
stone implements buried in some of their caves points to the fact 
that they represent a race which has been in the island for untold 
ages. As to subsequent immigrations, the great Hindu epic, 
the Ramayana, tells the story of the conquest of part of the 
island by the hero Rama and his followers, who took the capital 
of its king Rawana. Whatever element of truth there may be 
in this fable, it certainly represents no permanent occupation. 
The authentic history of Ceylon, so far as it can be traced, 
begins with the landing in 543 b.c. of Vijaya, the founder of the 
Sinlialese dynasty, with a small band of Aryan-speaking followers 
from the mainland of India. Vijaya married the daughter of a 
native chief, with whose aid he proceeded to master the whole 
island, which he parcelled out among his followers, some of whom 
formed petty kingdoms. The Sinhalese introduced from the 
mainland a comparatively high type of civilization, notably 
agriculture. The earliest of the great irrigation tanks, near 
Anuradhapura, was opened about 504 b.c. by the successor of 
Vijaya ; and about this time was established that system of 
village communities which still obtains over a large part of Ceylon. 

The island was converted to Buddhism at the beginning of 
the 3rd century b.c. by the preaching of Mahinda, a son of the 
great Buddhist emperor Asoka ; a conversion that was followed 
by an immense multiplication of daghobas, curious bell-shaped 
reliquaries of solid stone, and of Buddhist monasteries. For 
the rest, the history of ancient Ceylon is largely a monotonous 
record of Malabar or Tamil invasions, conquests and usurpations. 
Of these latter the first was in 237 b.c. when two officers in the 
cavalry and fleet revolted, overthrew the Sinhalese ruler with 
the aid of his own Tamil mercenaries, and reigned jointly, as 
Sena I. and Guptika, until 215. The Sinhalese Asela then ruled 
till 205, when he was overthrown by a Tamil from Tanjore, 
Elala, who held the reins of power for 44 years, to 161 B.c. 
Elala was defeated and slain by Dutegemunu, still remembered 
as one of the great Sinhalese heroes of Ceylon. The ruins of the 
great monastery, known as the Brazen Palace, at Anuradhapura, 
remain a memorial of King Dutegemunu’s splendour and religious 
zeal. He died in 137 b.c., and thenceforth the history of Ceylon 
is mainly that of further Tamil invasions, of the construction 
of irrigation tanks, and of the immense development of the 
Buddlust monastic system. A tragic episode in the royal family 
in the 5th century a.d. is, however, worthy of notice as connected 
with one of Ceylon^s most interesting remains, the Sigiri rock 
and tank (see SIgiri). In a.d. 477 King Datu Sen was murdered 
by his son, who mounted the throne as Kasyapa I., and when 
he was driven from the capital by the inhabitants, infuriated 
by his crime, built himself a stronghold on the inaccessible 
Sigiri rock, whence he ruled the country until in 495 he was 
overthrown and slain by his brother Mugallana (495-513); wlio 
at the time of his father’s murder had escaped to India. 

Towards the close of the loth century Ceylon was invaded by 
Rajaraja the Great, the Chola king, and after a series of pro- 
tracted campaigns was annexed to his empire in 1005. The 
island, did not, however, remain long under Tamil domination, 
to 1071 Vijaya Bahu succeeded in re-establishing the Sinhalese 
dynasty, and for a while Ceylon was freed from foreign inter- 
vention. The most notable of t^ successors of Vijaya Bahu, 
and indeed of all the long line of Sinhalese rulers, was Parakiama 
Bahu L (1155-1180), whose colossal statue still stands near 
Poloiinaruwa. He not only took advantage of the unaccustomed 
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tranquillity of the country to restore the irrigati(m tanks and 
the monasteries/but he availed himself of a disputed succession 
to the Pand)^ throne of Madura to turn the tables on his Tamil 
enemies by invadi^ India. According to the M^ihavamsa his 
generals met with immediate and unbroken success ; according 
to the more probable account preserved in a long Chola in- 
scription at Arpakkam near ELanchi^ they were, though at first 
successful, ultimately driven out by a coalition of the southern 
princes (V. A. Smith, Early History of litdia, ed. 1908, p. 41 1). 
In any case, within thirty years of Parakrama Bahu’s death 
his work was undone; the Malabar invaders were once more 
able to effect a settlement in the island, and the Sinhalese capital 
was moved farther and farther south, till in 1410 it had become 
established at Kotta, now a suburb of Colombo. In 1408 a new 
misfortune had befallen the Sinhalese dynasty ; in revenge for 
an insult offered to a Chinese envoy, a Chinese army invaded 
the island and carried away King Vijaya Bahu IV. into captivity. 
For thirty years from this date the Sinhalese kings of Ceylon 
were tributary to China. 

When, in 1505, the Portuguese Francisco de Almeida landed 
in Ceylon, he found the island divided into seven kingdoms. 
Twelve years later the viceroy of Goa ordered the erection of a 
fort at Colombo, for which permission was obtained from the 
king of Kotta ; and from this time until the advent of the Dutch 
in the 17 th century the Portuguese endeavoured, amid perpetual 
wars with the native kings, who were assisted by Arab and other 
traders jealous of European rivalry, to establish their control 
over the island. They ultimately succeeded so far as the coast 
was concerned, though their dominion scarcely penetrated inland. 
Materially their gain was but small, for the trade of Ceylon was 
quite insignificant ; but they had the spiritual satisfaction of 
prosecuting a vigorous propaganda of Catholicism, St Francis 
Xavier being the most notable of the missionaries who at this 
time laboured in the island. 

The fanatical zeal and the masterful attitude of the Portuguese 
were a constant source of dissension with the native rulers, and 
when the Dutch, under Admiral Spilberg, landed on the east 
coast in 1602 and sought the alliance of the king of Kandy in 
the interior of the island, every inducement was held out to them 
to aid in ej^lling the Portuguese. Nothing seems to have come 
of this until 1638-1639, when a Dutch expedition attacked and 
razed the Portuguese forts on the east coast. In the following 
year they landed at Negombo, without however establishing 
themselves in any strong post. In 1644 Negombo was captured 
and fortified by the Dutch, while in 1656 they took Colombo, 
and in 1658 they drove the Portuguese from Jaffna, their last 
stronghold in Ceylon. 

Pursuing a wiser policy than their predecessors, the Dutch 
lost no opportunity of improving that portion of the country 
which owned their supremacy, and of opening a trade with the 
interior. More tolerant and less disposed to stand upon their 
d^nity than the Portuguese, they subordinated political to com- 
mercial ends, flattered the native rulers by a show of deference, 
and so far succeeded in their object as to render their trade 
between the island and Holland a source of great profit. Many 
new branches of industry were developed. Public works were 
undertaken on a large scale, and education, if not universally 
placed within the reach of the inhabitants of the maritime 
provinces, was at least well cared for on a broad plan of govern- 
ment supervision. That which they had so much improved by 
policy, they were, however, unable to defend by force when the 
British turned their arms against them. A century and a half 
had wrought great changes in the physical and mental status 
of the Dutch colonists. The territory which in 1658 they had 
slowly gained by undaunted and obstinate bravery, they as 
rapidly lost in 1796 by imbecility and cowardice. 

The first intercourse of the English with Ceylon was as far 
back as 1763, when an ^bassy was despatched from Madras 
to the king of Kandy, without, however, leading to any result. 
On the rupture between Great Britain and Holland in 1795, ^ 
force ^as sent against the Dutch possessions in Ceylon, where 
the opposition onered^jUjras so slight that by the foUowing year 


the whole of their forts were in the hands of the £n^h 
coitimandier. 

The abiding results of the occupataon of Ceylon by the 
Portuguese and Dutch is descr^d by Sir Emerson Tennent 
(C^yfcm) as follows : 

** The dominion of the Netherlands in Ceylon was nearly equal in 
duration with that of Portugal, about 140 years ; but the policies 
of the two countries have left a very different impress on the char- 
acter and institutions of the people amongst whom they lived. The 
most important bequest left by the utilitarian genius of Holland is 
the code of Roman Dutch law, which still prevails in the supreme 
courts of justice, whilst the fanatical propagandism of the Portu- 
guese has reared ior itself a monument in the abiding and expanding 
iniluonce of the Roman Catholic faith. This Nourishes in every 
hamlet and province where it was implanted by the Franciscans, 
whilst the doctrines of the reformed church of Holland, never 
preached beyond the walls of the fortresses, are already almost 
forgotten throughout the island, with the exception of an expiring 
community at Colombo. Already the language of the Dutch, which 
they sought to extend by penal enactments, has ceased to be spoken 
even by their direct descendants, whilst a corrupted Portuguese is 
to the present day the vernacular of the lower classes in every town 
of importance. As the practical and sordid government of the 
Netherlands only recognized the interest of tlic native population 
in so far as they were essential to uphold their trading monopolies, 
their memory was recalled by no agreeable associations : whilst the 
Portuguese, who, in spite of tlieir cruelties, were identified with the 
people by the bond of a common faith, excited a feeling of admiration 
by the boldness of their conflicts with tlie Kandyans, and the 
chivalrous though itieficctual defence of their beleaguered fortresses. 
The Dutch and their proceedings have almost ceased to be remem- 
bered by tlie lowland Sinhalese ; but the chiefs of the south and 
west pc^etuate with pride the honorific title Don, accorded to them 
by their first European conquerors, and still prefix to their ancient 
patronymics the sonorous Christian names of the Portuguese." 

The British forces by which the island had been conquered 
were those of the East India Company, and Ceylon was therefore 
at first placed under its jurisdiction and administered from 
Madras. The introduction of the Madras revenue system, how- 
ever, together with a host of Malabar collectors, led to much 
discontent, which culminated in rebellion ; and in 1798 the 
colony was placed directly under the crown. By the treaty of 
Amiens, in 1803, this situation was regularized, from the inter- 
national point of view, by the formal cession to Great Britain 
of the former Dutch possessions in the island. For a while the 
British dominion was confined to the coast. The central tract 
of hilly country, hedged in by impenetrable forests and pre- 
cipitous mountain ranges, remained in possession of Sri Vikrama 
Raja Sinha, the last of the Sinhalese dynasty, who showed 
no signs of encouraging communication with his European 
neighbours. 

Minor differences led in 1803 to an invasion of the Kandyan 
territory ; but sickness, de^rtion and fatigue proved more 
formidable adversaries to die British forces than the troops of 
the Sinhalese monarch, and peace was eventually concluded upon 
terms by no means favourable to the English. The cruelty and 
oppression of the king now became so intolerable to his subjects 
that disaffection spread rapidly amongst them. Punishments 
of the most horrible kinds were inflict^, but failed to repress 
the popular indignation ; and in 1815 the British, at the urgent 
request of many of the Adigars and other native chiefs, proceeded 
against the tyrant, who was captured near Kandy, subse- 
quenliy ended his days in exile. With him ended a long line of 
sovereigns, whose pedigree may be traced through upwards of 
two thousand years. 

By a convention entered into with the Kandyan chiefs on the 
2nd of March 1815, the entire sovereignty of the island passed 
into the hands of the British, who in return guaranteed to the 
inhabitants civil and reUgtous liberty. The reUgion of Buddha 
was declared inviolaUe, and its rights, ministoa jmd places of 
worship were to be maintained and protected ; the laws of the 
country were to be preserved and administerad according to 
established forms ; and the royil dues and revenues were to be 
levied as before the support>of government. 

With the exception of a serioei|s outbreak in some parts of the 
interior in 1817, which lasted fftf/upwarcU of a year, and of two 
minor attempts at rebellion eaM^ put down, in 1843 x&|6, 




the political atmosphere of Ceylon has remained undisturbed 
since the deportation of the last king of Kandy. 

AUTHORITIBS. — Major Thomas Skinner, Fifty Ysars in Ceylon, 
edited by his son, A. Skinner (London, 1891) ; Constance F. Gordon 
Gumming, Two Happy Years in Ceylon (2 vola.,, Edinburgh, 189a) ; 
H. W. Cave, The Ruined Cities of Ceylon (London, 1897), and The 
Booh of Ceylon (London, 1908) ; Sir Emerson Tennent, Ceylon 
(2 vols. 4th cd., 186^ ; J. Ferguson, Ceylon in rgoj (Colombo) ; 
J. C. Willis, Ceykm (Colombo, 1907), See also E. Miiller, Ancient 
Inscriptions in Ceylon, published for the government (1883-1884), 
and the important archaeological survey in Epigraphia Zeylonica, 
part i., 1904* I907» in.. 1907. l>y l^on Martino de Silva Wickrc- 

masinghe, ^o in 1899 was appointed epigraphist to the Ceylon 
government. Among other works on special subjects may be 
mentioned H. Trimen, F.R.S., director of Ceylon Botanic Gardens, 
Ceylon Flora, in 5 vols., completed by Sir Joseph Hooker ; Captain 
V. Legge, F.Z.S., History of the Birds of Ceylon (London, 1070) ; 
Dr Copleston, bishop of Colombo, Buddhtsm, Primitive and Present, 
in Magadha and in Ceylon (London, 1892): review by Sir West 
Ridgeway, Administration of Ceylon, /Sg6-/goj : Professor W. A. 
Herdman, Report on the Pearl Oyster Fisheries, rgo^rgoJ^. 

CHABAZlTEy a mineral species belonging to the group of 
zeolites. It occurs as white to flesh-red cryst^ which vary from 
transparent to translucent and have a vitreous lustre. The 
crystals are rhombohedraJ, and the predominating form is often 
a rhombohedron (r) with interfacial angles of 85° 14' ; they 
therefore closely resemble cubes in appiearance, and the mineral 
was in fact early (in 1772) described as a cubic zeolite. A 
characteristic feature is the twinning^ the crystals being fre- 
quently interpenetration twins with the principal axis as twin-axis 


Fig, X. Fig. 2. 

Twinned Crystals of Chabazite. 

(figs. I, 2). The appearance shown in fig. i, with the comers 
of small crystals in twinned position projecting from the faces 
r of the main crystal, is especially characteristic of chabazite. 
Such groups resemble the interpenetrating twinned cubes of 
fluorspar, but the two minerals are readily distinguished by 
their cleavage, fluorspar having a perfect octahedral cleavage 
truncating the comers of the cube, whilst in chabazite there are 
less distinct cleavages parallel to the rhombohedral (cube-like) 
faces. Another type of twinned crystal is represented in fig. 2, 
in which the predominating form is an obtuse hexagonal pyramid 
(f) ; the faces of these flatter crystals are often rounded, giving 
rise to lenticular shapes, hence the name phacolite (from 
a lentil) for this variety of chabazite. 

The hardness of chabazite is 4^, and the specific gravity 
2 -08-2 -16. As first noticed by Sir David Brewster in 1830, the 
crystals often exhibit anomalous optical characters : instead 
of being uniaxial, a basal section may be divided into sharply- 
defined biaxial sectors. Heating of the crystals is attended by 
a loss of water and a change in their optical characters ; it is 
probable therefore that the anomsdous optical characters axe 
dependent on the amount of water present. 

Besides phacolite, mentioned above, other varieties of chabazite 
are distinguished. Herschelite and seebachite are essentially 
the same as phacolite. Haydenite is the name given to small 
yellowish crystals, twinned on a rhombohedron plane r, from 
Jones’s Falls near Baltimore in Maryland. Acadialite is a 
reddish chabazite from Nova Scotia (the old French name of 
which is Acaidie). 

Chemically, chabazite is a complex hydrated cakium and 
sodium silicate, with a small proportion of the sodium replaced by 
potassium, and sometimes a smsdl amount of the calcium lepflaced 
by barium and strontium. The composition is however variaUe, 
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and is best expressed as an isomorj^ous mixture of the mole- 
cules (Ca,Na2)Al,(Si04)ij -f 4 HjO and (C:a,Na2)Al^(Si30^)2 + 8Hj|G, 
whidi are aiidogous to the fdspars. Most analyses correspond 
with a formula midway between these extremes, namely, 
(Ca,Na 2 )Al 2 (Si 03 ) 4 .H€^ 0 . 

Chabazite occurs with other zeolites in the amygdoloidal 
cavities of basaltic rocks ; occasionally it has been found in 
gneisses and schists. Well-formed crystals arc known from 
many localities ; for example, Kilmalcolm in Renfrewshire, the 
Giant’s Causeway in Co. Antrim, and Oberstein in Germany. 
Beautiful, clear glassy ciystals of the phacolite (** seebachite ”) 
variety occur with phillipsite and radiating bundles of brown 
calcite in cavities in compact basalt near Richmond, Melbourne, 
Victoria. Small crystals have been observed lining the cavities 
of fossil shells from Iceland, and in the recent deposits of the 
hot springs of PlombiAres and Bourbonne-les-Bains in France. 

Gmelinite and levynite are other species of zeolites which may 
be mentioned here, since they are closely related to chabazite, 
and like it are rhombohedral and frequently twinned. Gmelinite 
forms large flesh-red crystals usually of hexagonal habit, and 
was early known as soda - chabazite, it having the composi- 
tion of chabazite but with sodium predominating over 
calcium (Nao,Ca)AL(SiOo).6HQO. The formula of levynite is 
CaAl^SigOio + SHoO. (L. J. S.) 

CHABLIS, a town of north-central France, in the department 
of Yonne, on the left bank of the Serein, 14 m. E. by N. of Auxerre 
by road. Pop. (1906) 2227. Its church of St Martin belongs 
to the end of the 12th century. The town gives its name to a 
well-known white wine produced in the neighbouring vineyards, 
of which tlie most esteemed are Clos, Bouguerots, Moutonne, 
Grenouille, Montmaires, Lys and Vaux-D^sirs. There are 
manufactures of biscuits. 

CHABOT, FRANCOIS (1757-1794), French revolutionist, 
had been a Franciscan friar before the Revolution, and after the 
civil constitution of the clergy continued to act as constitu- 
tional ” priest, becoming grand vicar of Henri Gr6goire, bishop 
of Blois. Then he was elected to the Legislative Assembly, 
sitting at the extreme left, and forming with C. Bazire and Merlin 
de Thionville the “ Cordelier trio.” Re-elected to the Convention 
he voted for the death of Louis XVI., and opposed the proposal 
to prosecute the authors of the massacre of September, “ because 
among them there are heroes of jemmapes.” Some of his 
sayings are well known, such as that Christ was the first “ satis- 
culottcy Compromised in the falsification of a decree suppressing 
the India Company and in a plot to bribe certain members of 
the Convention, especially Fabre d’Eglontine and C. Bazire, he 
was arrested, brought before the Revolutionary Tribunal, and 
was condemned and executed at the same time as the Dantonists, 
who protested against being associated with such a “ fripon*' 

CHABOT, GEORGES ANTOINE, known as Chabot de 
l’Allier (1758-1819), French jurist and statesman, was pre- 
sident of the tribui^ of Montlu^on when he was elected as 
a deputy suppliant to the National Convention. A member of 
the council of the Ancients, then of the Tribunate, be was 
president of the latter when the peace of Amiens was signed. 
He had a resolution adopted, tending to give Napoleon Bonaparte 
the consulship for life ; and in 1804 supported the proposal 
to establish a hereditary monarchy. Napoleon named him 
inspector-general of the law schools, then judge of the court of 
cassation. He published various legal works, e.g. Tableau de la 
ligislaiion ancimne sur les successions et de la legislation nouveUe 
itablie par le code civil (Paris, 1804), and Questions transitoires 
sur le cods Napoleon (Paris, 1809). 

CHABOT, PHILIPPE DE, Seigneur de Brion, Count of 
Charny and Buzan^ais {c. 1492-1543), admiral of France. 
The Chabot fomily was one of the oldest and most poweiful in 
Poitou. Philippe was a cadet of the Jamac branch. He was a 
companion of Fmneis 1 . as a child, and on that king’s accession 
was loaded with honours and estates. After the battle of Pavia 
he was made adaiiral of France and governor of Buigundy 
(1528), and shared With Axme de Montmorency the directioii kA 
afeurs. He was at the height of his power in 1535, and 
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commanded the army for the invasion of the states of the duke of 
Savoy ; but in the campaigns of 1536 and 1537 he was eclipsed 
by Montmorency, and from that moment his influence began to 
wane. He vras accused by his enemies of peculation, and 
condemned on the loth of February 1541 to a fine of 1,500,000 
livres, to banishment, and to the confiscation of his estates. 
Through the good offices of Madame d’^tampes, however, he 
obtained the king’s pardon almost immediately (March 1541), 
was reinstated in his posts, and regained his estates and even 
his influence, while Montmorency in his turn was disgraced. 
But his health was affected by these troubles, and he died soon 
afterwards on the ist of June 1543. His tomb in the Louvre, 
by an unknown sculptor, is a fine example of French Renaissance 
work. It was his nephew, Guy Chabot, seigneur de Jamac, 
who fought the famous duel with Francois de Vivonne, seigneur 
de la CMtaigneraie, in 1547, at the beginning of the reign of 
Henry II. 

The main authorities for Chabot 's life are his MS. correspondence 
in the Biblioth^que Nationaie, Paris, and contemporary memoirs. 
See also E. de Barth^lcmy, “ Chabot de Brion." in the Revue des 
questions historiques (vol. xx. 1876) ; Martincau, “ L'Amiral Chabot," 
m the Positions des th?ses de VJ^cole des Charles (1883). 

CHABRIAS (4th century B.C.), a celebrated Athenian general. 
In 388 B.c. he defeated the Spartans at Aegina and commanded 
the fleet sent to assist Evagoras, king of Cyprus, against the 
Persians. In 378, when Athens entered into an alliance with 
Thebes against Sparta, he defeated Agesilaus near Thebes. On 
this occasion he invented a manoeuvre, which consisted in 
receiving a charge on the left knee, with shields resting on the 
ground and spears pointed against the enemy. In 376 he 
gained a decisive victory over the Spartan fleet off Naxos, but, 
when he might have destroyed the Spartan fleet, remembering 
the fate of the generals at Arginusae, he delayed to pick up the 
bodies of his dead. Later, when the Athenians changed sides 
and joined the Spartans, he repulsed Epaminondas before the 
walls of Corinth. In 366, together with Callistratus, he was 
accused of treacher)” in advising the surrender of Oropus to the 
Thebans. He was acquitted, and soon after he accepted a 
command under Tachos, king of Egypt, l^d revolted 
against Persia. But on the outbreak of the SpeiarWar (357) 
he joined Chares in the command of the^\thenum fleet. He lost 
his life in an attack on the island of Chios. 

See Cornelius Nepos, Chabrias ; Xwiophon, Hellenica, v. 1-4 ; 
Diod. Sic. XV. 29-34 I* L. RehdanPf, Vitae Iphicratis, Chabriae^ 
et Timothei (1845) ; art. Delian LeaZ",i;e, section B, and authorities 
there quoted. 

CHABRIER, ALEXIS EMMANUEL (1841-1894), French 
composer, was bom at Ambert, Pay de Dome, on the i8th of 
January 1841. At first he only cultivated music as an amateur, 
and it was not until 1879 that he threw up an administration 
appointment in order to devote himself entirely to the art. He 
had two years previously written an opera houffe entitled V'tioiU, 
which was performed at the Bouffes Parisiens. In 1881 he was 
appointed chorus-master of the concerts then recently established 
by Lamoureux. In 1883 he composed the brilliant orchestral 
rhapsody entitled Espana, the themes of which he had jotted 
down when travelling in Spain. His opera Gwendoline was 
brought out with considerable success at Brussels on the loth 
of April 1886, and was given later at the Paris Grand Op^ra. 
The following year 1887, Le Rot malgre lui, an opera of a lighter 
descriptidh, was produced in Paris at the Op6ra Comique, its 
run being interrupted by the terrible fire by which this theatre 
was destroyed. His last opera, Briseis, was left unfinished, 
and performed in a fragmentary condition at the Paris Op 4 ra, 
after the composer’s death in Paris on the 13th of September 
1894. Chabrier was also the author of a set of piano pieces 
entitled Pieces pittoresques, Vaises romantiques, for two pianos, 
a fantasia for horn and piano, &c. His great admiration for 
Wagner asserted itself in Gwendoline, a work which, in spite of 
inequalities due to want of experience, is animated by a high 
artistic ideal, is poetically conceived, and shows considerate 
harmonic originality, besides a thorough inastery over the 
treatment of the orchestra. The characteristics of Le Roi 


malgri lui have been well summed up by M. Jonci^res when he 
alludes to “ cette verve in^puisable, ces rythmes endiabl^s, cettc 
exuberance de gaiet6 et de yigueur, k laquelle venait se joindre 
la note in 61 ancolique et 4 mue.” Chabrier’s premature death 
prevented him from giving the full measure of his worth. 

CHACMA» the Hottentot name of the Cape baboon, Papio 
porcarius, a species inhabiting the mountains of South Africa 
as far north as the Zambezi. Of the approximate size of an 
English mastiff, this powerful baboon is bkekish grey in colour 
wi^ a tinge of green due to the yellow rings on most of the hairs. 
Unlike most of its tribe, it is a good climber ; and where wooded 
cliffs are not available, will take up its quarters in tall trees. 
Chacmas frequently strip orchards and fruit-gardens, break 
and devour ostrich eggs, and kill lambs and kids for the sake of 
the milk in their stomachs. 

CHACO, a territory of northern Argentina, part of a large 
district known as the Gran Chaco, bounded N. by the territory 
of Formosa, E. by Paraguay and Corrientes, S. by Santa fI, 
and W. by Santiago del Estero and Salta. The Bermejo river 
forms its northern boundary, and the Paraguay and Parand 
rivers its eastern ; these rivers are its only means of communica- 
tion. Pop. (1895) 10,422 ; (1904, est.) 13,937 ; area, 52,741 sq. 
m. The northern part consists of a vast plain filled with number- 
less lagoons ; the southern part is slightly higher and is covered 
with dense forests, occasionally broken by open grassy spaces. 
Its forests contain many species of trees of great economic 
value ; among them is the quebracho, which is exported for the 
tannin which it contains. The capital, Resistencia, with an 
estimated population of 3500 in 1904, is situated on the Parand 
river opposite the city of Corrientes. There is railway communi- 
cation between Santa and La Sabana, an insignificant timber- 
cutting village on the southern frontier. In the territory there 
are still several tribes of uncivilized Indians, who occasionally 
raid the neighbouring settlements of Santa F^. 

CHACONNE (Span, chacona), a slow dance, introduced into 
Spain by the Moors, now obsolete. It resembles the Passa- 
caglia. The word is used also of the music composed for this 
dance — ^a slow stately movement in J time. Such a movement 
was often introduced into a sonata, and formed the conventional 
finale to an opera or ballet until the time of Cluck. 

CHAD [Ceadda], saint (d. 672), brother of Cedd, whom he 
succeeded as abbot at Lastingham, was consecrated bishop of 
the Northumbrians by Wine, the West Saxon bishop, at tlie 
request of Oswio in 664. On the return of Wilfrid from France, 
where he had been' sent to be consecrated to the same see, a 
dispute of course arose, which was settled by Theodore in favour 
of Wilfrid after three years had passed. Chad thereupon retired 
to Lastingham, whence with the permission of Oswio he was 
summoned by Wulfhere of Mercia to succeed his bishop Jaruman, 
who died 667. Chad built a monastery at Barrow in Lincoln- 
shire and fixed his see at Lichfield. He died after he had held 
his bishopric in Mercia two and a half years, and was succeeded 
by Wynfrith. Bede gives a beautiful character of Chad. 

See Bede's Hist, Eccl. edited by C. Plummer, iii. 23, 24, 28 ; iv. 
2, 3 (Oxford, 1896) ; Kddius, Vita Wilfridi, xiv., xv. edited by 
J. Raine, Rolls Scries (London, 1879). 

CHAD, a lake of northern Central Africa lying between 
12® 50' and 14® 10' N, and 13° and 15® E. The lake is situated 
about 850 ft. above the sea in the borderland between the fertile 
and wooded regions of the Sudan on the south and the arid 
steppes which merge into the Sahara on the north. The area of 
the lake is shrinking owing to the progressive desiccation of the 
country, Saharan climate and conditions replacing those of the 
Sudan. The drying-up process has been comparatively rapid 
since the middle of the 19th century, a town which in 1850 was 
on the southern margin of the lake being in 1905 over 20 m. from 
it. On the west the shore is perfectly flat, so that a slight rise 
in the water causes the inundation of a considerable area— a 
fact not without its influence on the estimates made at vaxying 
periods as to the size of the lake. Around the north-west and 
morth shores is a continuous chain of gently sloping sand-hills 
covered with bush. This region abounds in big game and birds 
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are plentiful. In the east, the country of Kanem, the desiccation 
has been most marked. Along this coast is a continuous chain 
of islands running from north-west to south-east. But what 
were islands when viewed by Overweg in 1851, formed in 1903 
part of the mainland and new islands had arisen in the lake. 
They are generally low, being composed of sand and clay, and lie 
from 5 to 20 m. from the shore, which throughout its eastern side 
nowhere faces open water. The channels between the islands 
do not exceed 2 m. in width. Two principal groups are dis- 
tinguished, the Kuri archipelago in the south, and the Buduma 
in the north. The inhabitants of the last-named islands were 
noted pirates until reduced to order by the French. The coast- 
line is, m general, undefined and marshy, and broken into numer- 
ous bays and peninsulas. It is also, especially on the east, 
lined by lagoons which communicate with the lake by intricate 
channels. The lake is nowhere of great depth, and about midway 
numerous mud-banks, marshes, islands and dense growths of 
aqueous plants stretch across its surface. Another stretch 
of marsh usually cuts off the northernmost part of the lake from 



the central sections. The open water varies in depth from 3 ft. 
in the north-west to over 20 in the south, where desiccation 
is less apparent. Fed by the Shari {q-v.) and other rivers, the 
lake has no outlet and its area varies according to the season. 
The flood water brought down by the Shari in December and 
January causes the lake to rise to a maximum of 24 ft., the 
water spreading over low-lying ground, left dry again in May or 
June. But after several seasons of heavy rainfall the waters 
have remained for years beyond their low-water level. Never- 
theless the secular shrinking goes on, the loss by evaporation and 
percolation exceeding the amount of water received ; whilst, 
on the average, the rainfall is diminishing. In 1870 the lake 
rose to an exceptional height, but since then, save in 1897, there 
has been only the normal seasonal rise. The prevalent north- 
east wind causes at times a heavy swell on the lake. Fish 
abound in its waters, which are sweet, save at low-level, when 
they become brackish. The lagoons are believed to act as 
purifying pans in which the greater part of the salt in the water 
is precipitated. In the south-west end of the lake the water is 
yellow, caused by banks of clay ; elsewhere it is clear. 

The southern basin of Chad is described under the Shari, 
which empties waters into the lake about the middle of the 
Southern shore, forming a delta of considerable extent. Beyond 
the south-east comer of the lake is; a depression known as the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal (not to be confounded with the Nile affluent of 


the same name). This depression is the termination of what is 
in all probability the bed of one of the dried-up Saharan rivers. 
Coming from tlxe Tibesti highlands the Bahr-el-Ghazal has a 
south-westerly trend to Lake Chad. Near the lake the valley 
was formerly swampy, and at high-water the lake overflowed into 
it. There was also at one time communication between the 
Shari and the Bahr-el-Ghazal, so that the water of the first- 
named stream reached Chad by way of the Bahr-el-Ghazal. 
There is now neither inlet nor outlet to the lake in this direction, 
the mouth of the Ghazal having become a fertile millet field. 
There is still, however, a distinct current from the Shari delta 
to the east end of the lake — known to the natives, like the de- 
pression beyond, as the Bahr-el-Ghazal — indicative of the former 
overflow outlet. 

Besides the Shari, the only important stream entering Lake 
Chad is the Waube or Yo (otherwise the Komadugu Yobe), 
which rises near Kano, and flowing eastward enters the lake on its 
western side 40 m. north of Kuka. In the rains the Waube 
carries down a considerable body of water to the lake. 

Lake Chad is supposed to have been known by report to 
Ptolemy, and is identified by some writers with the Kura lake 
of the middle ages. It was first seen by white men in 1823 
when it was reached by way of Tripoli by the British expedition 
under Dr Walter Oudney, R.N., the other members being Captain 
Hugh Clapperton and Major (afterwards Lieut.-Colonel) Dixon 
Denham. By them the lake was named Waterloo. In 1850 
James Richardson, accompanied by Heinrich Barth and Adolf 
Overweg, reached the lake, also via Tripoli, and Overweg was 
the first European to navigate its waters (1851). The lake was 
visited by Eduard Vogel (1855) and by Gustav Nachtigal (1870), 
the last-named investigating its hydrography in some detail. 
In 1890-1893 its shores were divided by treaty between Great 
Britain, France and Germany. The first of these nations to 
make good its footing in the region was France. A small steamer, 
brought froin the Congo by Emile Gentil, was in 1897 launched 
on the Shari, and reaching the Chad, navigated the southern 
part of the lake. Communication between Algeria and Lake Chad 
by way of the Sahara was opened, after repeated failures, by the 
French explorer F. Foureau in 1899-1900. At the same time 
a French officer, Lieut. JoaUand, reached the lake from the 
middle Niger, continuing his journey round the north end to 
Kanem. A British force under Colonel T. L. N. Morland visited 
I the lake at the beginning of 1902, and in May of the same year 
the Germans first reached it from Cameroon. In 1902-1903 
French officers under Colonel Destenave made detailed surveys 
of the south-eastern and eastern shores and the adjacent isTanas. 
In 1903 Captain E. Lenfant, also a French officer, succeeded in 
reaching the lake (which he circumnavigated) via the Benue, 
proving the existence of water communication between the Shari 
and the Niger. In 1905 Lieut. Boyd Alexander, a British 
officer, further explored the lake, which then contained few 
stretches of open water. The lake is bordered W. and S.W. by 
Bomu, which is partly in the British protectorate of Nigeria 
and partly in the German protectorate of Cameroon. Bagirmi 
to the S.E. of the lake and Kanem to the N.E. are both French 
possessions. The north and north-west shores also belong to 
France. One of the ancient trade routes across the Sahara — 
that from Tripoli to Kuka in Bomu — strikes the lake at its nortli- 
west comer, but this has lost much of its former importance. 

See the works of Denham, Clapperton, Barth and Nachtigal cited 
in the biographical notices ; Geog. Journal^ vol. xxiv. (1904) ; Capt. 
Tilho in La G^ographie (March 1906) ; Boyd Alexander, From the 
Niger to the Nile, vol. i. (London, 1907) ; A. Chevalier, Mission 
Chari-Lac Tchad iqo2-igo4 (Paris, 1908) ; E. Le nfant, La Grande 
liouie du Tchad (Paris, 1905) ; H. Freydenberg, £iude sur le Tchad 
et le bassin du Chari (Paris, 1908). 

OHADDERTON, an urban district of Lancashire, England, 
within the parliamentary borough of Oldham (q^u.). Pop. 
(1901) 24,892. Cotton and chemical works, and the coal-mines 
of the neighbourhood, employ the large industrial population. 

CHADERTON, LAURENCE (?i536-i64o), Puritan divine, was 
bom at Lees Hall, in the parish of Oldham, Lancashire, probably 
in September 1536, being the second son of Edmund Chaderton, 
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a gentleman of an ancient and wealthy family^ and a zealous 
Catholic. Under the tuition of Laurence Vaux, a priest, he 
became an able Scholar. In 1564 he entered Christas College, 
Cambridge, whore, after a ahort time, he formally adopted ^ 
reformed doctrines and was in consequence disinherited by his 
father. In 1567 he was elected a fellow of his college, and 
subsequently was chosen lecturer of St Clement’s church, 
Cambridge, where he preached to admiring audiences for many 
years. He was a man of moderate views, though numbering 
among his friends extremists like Cartwright and Perkins. So 
great was his reputation that when Sir Walter ACldmay founded 
Emmanuel College in 1584 he chose Chaderton for the first 
master, and on ha expressing some reluctance, declared that if 
he would not accept the office the foundation should not go on. 
In 1604 Chaderton was appointed one of the four divines for 
managing the cause of the Puritans at the Hampton Court 
conference ; and he was also one of the translators of the Bible. 
In 1578 he had taken the degree of B.D., and in 1613 he was 
created D.D. At this period he made provision for twelve 
fellows and above forty scholars in Emmanuel College. Fearing 
that he might have a successor who held Arminian doctrines, 
he resigned the mastership in favour of John Preston, but 
survived him, and lived also to see the college presided over 
successively by William Bancroft (or Sandcroft) and Richard j 
Holdsworth. He died on the 13th of November 1640 at the age ! 
of about 103, preserving his bodily and mental faculties to the end. | 

Chaderton published a sermon preached at St Paul's Cross about 
1580, and a treatise of his On Justification was printed by Anthony 
Thysius, professor of divinity at Leiden. Some other works by 
him on theological subjects remain in manuscript 

CHADWICK, SIR EDW^ (1800-1890), English sanitary 
reformer, was bom at Longsight, near Manchester, on the 24th 
of Janxiary 1800. CaUed to the bar without any independent 
means, he sought to support himself by literary work, and his 
essays in the Westminster Review (mainly on different methods 
of applying scientific knowledge to the business of government) 
introduced him to the notice of Jeremy Bentham, who engaged 
him as a literary assistant and left him a handsome legacy. In 
1832 he was employed by the royal commission appointed to 
inquire into the operation of the poor laws, and in 1833 he was 
made a full member of that body. In conjunction with Nassau 
W. Senior he drafted the celebrated report of 1834 which procured 
the reform of the old poor law. His special contribution was the 
institution of the union as the area of administration. He 
favoured, however, a much more centralized system of admini- 
stration than was adopted, and he never ceased to complain 
that the reform of 1834 was fatally marred by the rejection of 
his views, which contemplated the management of poor-law 
relief by salaried officers controlled from a central board, the 
boards of guardians acting merely as inspectors. In 1834 
he was appointed secretary to the poor law commissioners. 
Finding himself unable to administer in accordance with his 
own views an act of which he was largely the author, his relations 
with his official chiefs became much strained, and the disagree- 
ment led, among other causes, to the dissolution of the poor law 
commission in 1846. Chadwick’s chief contribution to political 
controversy was his constant advocacy of entrusting certain 
departments of local affairs to trained and selected experts, 
instead of to repwresentatives elected on the principle of local 
self-government While still offidally connected with the poor 
law he had taken up the question of sanitation in conjunction 
with Dr Southwood Smith, and their joint labours prcniuced a 
most salutary improvement in the public health. His report 
on *^The S^taiy Condition of the Labouring Population” 
(1842) is a valuable historical document. He was a commissioner 
of ^e Board of Health from its establishment in 1848 to its 
abolition in 1854, when he retired upon a pension, and occupied 
the remainder of his life in voluntary contributions to sanitary 
and economical questions. He died at East Sheen, Surrey, on 
6|h of July 1890. He had been made K.CB. in 18S9. 

miee a vehime on The Evils of Disunity in Central and Local Ad-- 
ylilfdeteeiUon • « . and the New CentraUiation far the People^ by 


Edwin Chadwick (1883) ; also The Health of Nations ^ a Review af the 
Worhs of Edwin Chadwick, with a Biographical Introduction, by 
Sir B. W. Richardson (1887). 

CHAfiSEMOk Athenian dramatist of the first half of the 
4th century b.c. He is generally considered a tragic poet. 
Aristotle (Rhetoric^ iii. 12) says his works were intended for 
reading, not for representation. According to Suidas, he was 
also a comic poet, and the title of at least one of his plays {Achilles 
Slayer pf Thersites) seems to indicate that it was a satyric drama. 
His Centaurus is described by Aristotle {PocL i. 12) as a rhapsody 
in all kinds of metres. The fragments of Chaeremon are distin- 
guished by correctness of form and facilitjr of rhythm, but 
marred by a florid and affected style reminiscent of Agathon. 
He especially excelled in descriptions (irrelevantly introduced) 
dealing with such subjects as flowers and female beauty. It is 
not agreed whether he is the author of three epi^ams in the 
Greek Anthology (Palatine vii. 469, 720, 721) which bear 
his name. 

See H. Bartsch, De Chaeremone PoHa tragico (1843) ; fragmetits 
in A. Nauck, Fragmenta Tragicorutn Oraecorum^ 

CHAEREMON, of Alexandria (ist century a.d.), Stoic philo- 
sopher and grammarian. He was superintendent of the portion 
of the Alexandrian library that was kept in the temple of 
Serapis, and as custodian and expounder of the sacred books 
(UfyoypafjLfmTtik, sacred scribe) belonged to the higher ranks of 
the priesthood. In a.d. 49 he was summoned to Rome, with 
Alexander of Aegae, to become tutor to the youthful Nero. 
He was the author of a History of Egypt ; of works on Comets ^ 
Egyptian Astrology, and Hieroglyphics ; and of a grammatical 
treatise on Expletive Conjunctions (arvv^arfjLol TrapairkTjptofiariKot). 
Chaeremon was the chief of the party which explained the 
Egyptian religious system as a mere allegory of the worship of 
nature. His books were not intended to represent the ideas of his 
Egyptian contemporaries,* their chief object was to give a 
description of the sanctity and symbolical secrets of ancient 
Egypt. He can hardly be identical with the Chaeremon who 
accompanied {c. 26 b.c. ; Strabo xvii. p. 806) Aelius Callus, 
praefect of Egypt, on a journey into the interior of the country. 

Fragments in C, Muller, Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, iii. 

495-499. 

CHAERONEIA, or Chaeronea, an ancient town of Boeotia, 
said by some to be the Homeric Arne, situated about 7 m. W. 
of Orchomenus. Until the 4th century b.c. it was a dependency 
of Orchomenus, and at all times it played but a subordinate 
part in Boeotian politics. Its importance lay in its strategic 
position near the head of the defile which presents the last serious 
obstacle to an invader in central Greece. Two great battles 
were fought on this site in antiquity. In 338 b.c. Philip II. 
and Alexander of Macedon were confronted by a confederate 
host from central Greece and Pcloponnese under the leadership 
of Thebes and Athens, wliich here made the last stand on behalf 
of Greek liberty. A hard-fought conflict, in which the Greek 
infantry displayed admirable firmness, was decided in favour 
of Philip through the superior organization of his army. In 86 
B.c. the Roman general L. Cornelius Sulla defeated the army of 
Mithradates VL, king of Pontus, near Chaeroneia. The latter’s 
enormous numerical superiority was neutralized by Sulla’s 
judicious choice of ground and the steadiness of his legionaries ; 
the Asiatics after the failure of their attack were worn ^wn and 
almost annihilated. Chaeroneia is also notable as the birth- 
place of Plutarch, who returned to his native town in old age, 
and was held in honour by its citizens for many successive 
generations. Pausanias (ix. 40) mentions the divine honours 
accorded at Chaeroneia to the sceptre of Agamemnon, the work 
of Hephaestus (cf. Iliad, ii. 101). The site of the town is partly 
occupied by ibt village of Kapraeaa ; the ancient citadel was 
known as the Petrachus, and there is a theatre cut in the rock. 
A colossal seated hon a little to the S.E. of the site marks the 
grave of the Boeotians who fell fighting gainst Philip ; this 
hon was found broken to pieces ; the tradition that it was blown 
up by Odyssetis Asidroutsos is incorrect (see Murray, Handbook 
for Greece, ed. 5, 1884, p. 409). It has now been restored and 
re-erected (1905). 
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OHAEtOGNATHAy the name given by R. Leuckhart to a small 
group of transpiarent and for t^ most part pelagic organisms, 
whose position in the animal kingdom is 
a veiy isolated one. Only three genera, 
Sagitta, Spadella and Krohnia^ are recog- 
nised, and the number of species is small. 
Nevertheless these animals exist in ex- 
traordinary quantities, so that at certain 
seasons and under certain conditions the 
surface of the sea seems almost stiff with 
the incredible multitude of organisms 
which pervade it. Rough seas, &c., cause 
them to seek safety m dropping into 
deeper water. Deep-sea forms also occur, 
but in spite of this the group is essentially 
pelagic. 

As a rule the body is some i to 2 or 3 cm. 
in length, though some species are larger, by 
4 or 5 mm. in breadth, and it is shaped 
something like a torpedo with side flanges 
and a slightly swollen, rounded head. It 
can be divided into three regions — (i.) head, 
(ii.) trunk, and (iii.) tail, separated from one 
another by two transverse septa. The 
almost spherical head is covered by a hood 
which can be retracted ; it bears upon its 
side a number of sickle -shaped, chitinous 
hooks and one or more short rows of low 
/y spines- both of these features are used in 
characterizing the various species. A pair 
of eyes lie dorsally and behind them is a 
closed circlet, often pulled out into various 
shapes, of modified epidermis, to which an 
olfactory function has been attributed. I he 
interior of the head is filled up with masses 
of muscle fibres which are mainly occupied 
with moving the sickle-shaped hooks. The 
^ trunk contains a spacious body-cavity filled 
during the breeding season by the swollen 
ovarie.s, and the same is true of the tail if 
we substitute testes for ovaries. 

The skin consists of a transparent cuticle 
excreted by the underlying ectoderm, the 
cells of which though usually one-layered 
Spadella cephaloptera may be heaped up into several layers in 
(Busch). the head; beneath this is a basement 

St, Septa dividing membrane, and then a layer of longitudinal 
' * - muscle fibres which are limited inside by a 

layer of peritoneal cells. The muscles are 
striated and arranged in four quadrants, 
two dorso-lateral and two ventro- lateral, 
an arrangement which recalls that of the 
Nematoda, whilst in their histology they 
somewhat resemble the muscles of the 
Oligochaeta. Along each side of the body 
stretches a horizontal fin and a similar 
flange surrounds the tail. Into these fins, 
which are largely cuticular and strengthened 
by radiating bars, a single layer of ectoderm 
cells projects. 

The mouth, a longitudinal slit, opens on 
to the ventral surface of the head It leads 
into a straight aliment^ canal whose walls 


l>6dy-cavity trans- 
versely. 

Cerebral ganglia. 

It'-, Commissure unit- 
ing this with ven- 
tral ganglion (not 
shown in fig.). 

Nerve uniting cere- 
bral ganglia with 
small ganglia on 
head. 

nr, Olfactory nerve. 
d, Alimentary canal. 
Olfactory organ. 
Tentacle. 

Tactile hairs spring- 
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ing from surface consist of a layer of ciliated cells ensheathed 
' “ * in a thin layer of peritoneal cells. There is 

no armature, and no glands, and the whole 
tract can only be divided into an oesophagus 
and an intestine. The latter runs with no 
[fins, twists or coils straight to the anus, which is 


of body, 
Ovary. 
Oviduct. 
ho, Testes. 
eg, Vas deferens. 


A/* Lateral and caudal situated at the junction of the trunk with 


the tail. A median mesentery running dorso- 
ventralLy supports alimentary canal and 
is Continued behind it into the tail, thus 
dividing the body cavity into two lateral 
halves. 

There are no specialized circulatory, 
renptetary or excretory organs^ 

llMi nervous system consifts of a cerebral ganglion in the head, 


eh, Seminal pouch. 

The. eyes are indi- 
cated as black dots 
Dehxttd the cerebral 
ganglia. 


a conspicuous ventral gsnglion in the trunk, and of lateral com- 
missures uniting these ganglia on each side. The whole of this 
mtem has retained its primitive connexion with the ectoderm. 
The cerebral ganglion also gives oft a nerve on each side to a pair of 
small ganglia, united by a median commissure, which have sunk 
into ai^ control the muscles of the bead. As in other animals there 
is a minute but extensive nervous plexus, which permeates the whole 
body and takes its origin from the chief ganglia. In addition to the 
eyes and the olfactory circle on the head scattered tactile papillae 
are found on the ectoderm. 

Chaetognatha are hermaphrodite. The ovaries are attached to 
the side walls of the trunk region ; between them and the body wall 
lie the two oviducts whose inner and anterior end is described as 
closed, their outer ends opening one on each side of the anus, where 
the trunk joins the tail. According to Miss N. M. Stevens the so- 
called oviduct acts only as a “ sperm-duct or rcceptaculum seminis. 
The spermatozoa enter it and pass through its walls and traverse a 
minute duct formed of two accessory cells, and finally enter the 
ripe ovum. Temporary oviducts are formed between the *' sperm- 
duct and the germinal epithelium at each oviposition. A number 
of ova ripen simultaneously. The two testes lie in the tail and are 
formed by lateral proliferations of the living pieritoncal cells. These 
break off and, lying in the coclomic fluid, break up into spermatozoa. 
They pass out through short vasa deferentia with internal ciliated 
funnels, sometimes an enlargement on their course — the seminal 
vesicles — ‘and a minute external pore situated on the side of the tail. 

With hardly an exception the transparent eggs are laid into the 
sea and float on its surface. The development is direct and there is 
no larval stage. The segmentation is complete; one side of the 
hollow blastospherc invagmates and forms a gastrula. The blasto- 
pore closes, a new mouth and a new anus .subsequently arising. 
The archenteron gives off two lateral pounchs and thus becomes 
trilobed. The middle lobe forms the alimentary canal ; it closes 
behind and opens to the exterior anteriorly and so makes the mouth. 
The two lateral lobes contain the coelom ; each separates off in front 
a segment which forms the head and presumably then divides again 
to form anteriorly the trunk, and posteriorly the tail regions. An 
interesting feature of the development of Chactognaths is that, 
as in some insects, the cells destined to form the reproductive organs 
are differentiated at a very early period, being apparent even in the 
gastrula stage. 

The great bulk of llie group is pelagic, as the transparent nature 
of all their tissues indicates. They move by flexing their bodies. 
Spadella cephaloptera is, however, littoral and oviposits on sea- weed, 
and the “ Valdivia " brought home a deep-sea species. 

The three genera are differentiated as follows : — 

Sagitta M. Slabber, with two pairs of lateral fins. This genus was 
named as long ago as 1775. 

Krohnia P. Langerhans, with one lateral fin on each side, extend- 
ing on to the tail. 

Spadella P. Langerhans, with a pair of lateral fins on the tail and 
a thickened ectodermic ridge running back on each side from the 
head to the anterior end of the fin. 

The group is an i.solated one and should probably be regarded as a 
separate phylum. It has certain histological resemblances witli 
the Nematoda and certain primitive Annelids, but little stress must 
be laid on these. The most that can be said is that the Chactognaths 
begin life with three segments, a feature they share with such widely- 
differing groups as the Brachiopoda, the Echinoderma and the 
Entcropneusta, and probably Vertebrata generally. 

See O. Hertwig, Die Chaetognathen, eine Monographic (Jena. 
1880) ; B. J. Grassi, Chetognathi : Flora u. Fauna d. Golfcs von 
Neapel (1883) ; S. Strodtman. Arch. Naturg. Iviii., 1892 ; N. M. 
Stevens, Zool. Jahrb. Anat. xviii., 1903. and xxi., 1905. (A. E. S.) 

CHAETOPODA (Gr. foot), a zoological class, 

including the majority of the Annelida (q.v.), and indeed, save 
for the Echiuroidea co-extensive with that group as 

usually accepted. They are divisible into the Hapl^rili (q.v.) 
or Archiannelida, the Polychaeta containing the marine worms, 
the Oligochaeta or terrestrial and fresh-water annelids (see 
Earthworm), the Hirudinea or leeches (see Leech), and a small 
group of parasitic worms, the Myzostomida (q.v.). 

The distinctive characters of the class Chaetopoda as a whole 
are partly embodied in the name. They possess (save for ce^in 
Archiannelida, most Hirudinea, and other very rare exceptions) 
setae or chaetae implanted in epidermal pits. The setae are 
implanted metamerically in accordance with the metamerism 
of the body, which consists of a prostomium followed by a number 
of segments. The number of laments in an individual is fre- 
quently more or less definite. The anterior end of body always 
shows some “ cephalization.” The internal organs are largely 
repeated metamerically, in correspondence with the external 
metamerism. Thus the body cavity is divided into a sequence 
of dMunbers by transverse septa ; and even among the Hirudinea^ 
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where this condition is usually not to be observed^ there is 
embryological evidence that the existing state of affairs is derived 
from this. Commonly the n^ephridia are strictly paired a single 
pair to each sclent, while the branches of the blood vascular 
system are simuarly metameric. The alimentary canal is nearly 
always a straight tube running from the mouth, which is sur- 
rounded by the first segment of the body and overhung by the 
prostomium,to the anus, which is theneithersurroundcdby thelast 
segment of the body or opens dorsally a little way in front of this. 

The Class as a Whole.— The Chaetopoda are with but few 
exceptions (Myzostomida in part, Siernaspis) elongated worms, 
flattened or, more usually, cylindrical, and bilaterally sym- 
metrical. The body consists of a number of exactly similar 
or closely similar segments, which are never fused and meta- 
morphosed, as in the Arthropoda, to form specialized regions 
of the body. It is, however, always possible to recognize a 
head, which consists at least of the peristomial segment with a 
forward projection of the same, the prostomium. A thorax also 
is sometimes to be distinguished from an abdomen. Where 
locomotive appendages (the parapodia of the Polychaeta) exist, 
they are never jointed, as always in the Arthropoda ; nor are 
they modified anteriorly to form jaws, as in that group. 

The prostomium overhangs the mouth, and is often of considerable 
size and, as a rule, quite distinct from the segment following, being 



Fig. I. — A, side view of the head region of Nereis ciUtrifera ; 

B, dorsal view of the same. 

E, Eye. pi, Prostomial palp. 

M, Mouth. pp, I^arapodium. 

d,c, Dorsal cirrus. pr, Prostomium. 

per, Peristomium, probably equal pr.t, Prostomial tentacle. 

to two segments, t.s, Trunk segment. 

per.c, Peristomial cirri. r.c. Ventral cirrus. 

separated by an external groove, and containing, at least temj>orarily. 
the brain, which always arises there. Its cavity also is at first 
independent of the coelom though later invaded by the latter. In 
any case the cavity of the prostomium is single, and not formed, 
as is the cavity of the segments of the body, by paired coelomic 
chambers. It lias, however, been alleged that this cavity is formed 
by a pair of mesoblastic somites (N. Kleinenberg), in which case there 
is more reason for favouring the view that would assign an equality 
between the prostomium and the (in that case) other segments of the 
body. The peculiar prostomium of Tomopteris is descril)ed below. 
The body wall of the Chaetopoda consists of a dermo-muscular " 
tube which is separated from the gut by the coelom and its peritoneal 
walls, except in most leeches. A single layer of epidermic cells, some 
of which are glandular, forms the outer layer. Rarely are these 
ciliated, and then only in limited tracts. They secrete a cuticle 
which never ^proaches in thickness the often calcified cuticle of 
Arthropods. Below this is a circular, and below that again a longi- 
tudinal layer of muscle fibres. These muscles are not striated, as 
they are in the Arthropoda. 

Setae . — These chltunous, rod-Hke, rarely squat and then hook-like 
struct ujl^ re fodla^ the majority of the Chaetopoda, being absent 
only in cPtain AlchSimelida, most leeches, and a very few Oligo- 
chaeta. They exist in the Brachiopoda (which are probably not 
unrelated to tile Chaetopoda), but otherwise are absolutely distinctive 
of the Chaetopods. The setae are invariably fomied each within 
an epidermic cell, and th^ are sheathed in involutions of the epider- 
mis. Their shape and size Varies greatly and is often of use in 
classification. The setae are organs of locomotion, though their 
large size and occasionally jagged edges in some of the Polychaeta 
suggest an aggressive function. They are disposed in two groups on 
ei&er side, corresponding in the Polychaeta to the parapodia; 
the two bundles are commonly reduced among the earthworms to 
two pairs of setae or even to a single seta. On the other Ij^d, in 


certain Polychaeta the bundles of setae are so extensive that they 
nearly form a conmlete circle surrounding tlie body ; and in the 
Oligochaet genus Perichaeta (—Pheretima), and some allies, there 
is actually a complete circle of setae in each segment broken only by 
minute gaps, one dorsal, the other ventral. 

Coelom . — The Chaetopoda are characterized by a spacious coelom, 
which is divided into a series of chambers in accordance with the 
general metamerism of the body. This is the typical arrangement, 
which is exhibited in the majority of the Polychaeta and Oligo- 
chaeta ; in these the successive chambers of the coelom are separated 
by the intersegmental septa, sheets of muscle fibres extending from 
the body wall to the gut and thus forming partitions across the body. 
The successive cavities are not, however, completely closed from 
each other ; there is some communication between adjoining seg- 
ments, and the septa are sometimes deficient here and there. Thus 
in the Chaetopocm the perivisceral cavity is coelomic ; in this 
respect the group contrasts with the Arthropoda and Molluscs, 
where the perivisceral cavity is, mainly at least, part of the vascular 
or haemal system, and agrees with the Vertebrata, The coelom is 
lined throughout by cells, which upon the intestine become large 
and loaded with excretory granules, and are known as chloragogen 
cells. Several forms of cells float freely in the fluid of the coelom. 
In another sense also the coelom is not a closed cavity, for it com- 
municates in several ways with the external medium. Thus, among 
the Oligochaeta there are often a series of dorsal pores, or a single 
head pore, present" also among the Polychaeta (in Ammochares). 
In these ana other Chaetopods the coelom is also put into indirect 
relations with the outside world by the nephridia and by the gonad 
ducts. In these features, and in the fact that the gonads are local 
proliferations of the coelomic epithelium, which have undergone no 
further changes in the simpler forms, the coelom of this group shows 
in a particularly clear fashion the general characters of the coelom 
in the higher Metazoa. It has been indeed largely upon the con- 
ditions characterizing the Chaetopoda that the conception of the 
coelom in the Coelombcoela has been based. 

Among the simpler Chaetopoda the coelom retains the character 
of a series of paired chambers, showing the above relations to the 
exterior and to the gonads. There are, however, further com- 
plications in some forms. Especially are these to be seen in the 
more modified Oligochaeta and in the much more modified Hirudinea. 
In the Polychaeta, which are to be regarded as structurally simpler 
forms than the two groups just referred to, there is but little sub- 
division of the coelom of the segments, indeed a tendency in the 
reverse direction, owing to the suppression of septa. Among the 
Oligochaeta the dorsal vessel in Dinodrilus and Megascolides is 
enclosed in a separate coelomic chaml>er which may or may not 
communicate with the main coelomic cavity. To this pericardial 
coelom is frequently added a gonocoel enclosing the gonads and the 
funnels of their ducts. This condition is more fully dealt with below 
in the description of the Oligochaeta. The division and, indeed, 
partial suppression of the coelom culminates in the leeches, which 
m thi.s, as in some other respects, arc the most modified of Annelids. 

Nervous System . — In all Chaetopods this system consists of 
cerebral ganglia connected by a circumoesophageal commissure 
with a ventral ganglionatod cord. The plan ot the central nervous 
system is therefore that of the Arthropoda. Among the Archiannelida, 
in Aeolosoma and some Polychaetes, the whole central nervous system 
remains imbedded in the epidermis. In others, it lies in the coelom, 
often surrounded by a special and occasionally rather thick sheath. 
The cerebral ganglia constitute an archicerebrum for the most part, 
there being no evidence that, as in the Arthropoda, a movement 
forward of post-oral ganglia has taken place. In the leeches, however, 
there seems to be the commencement of the formation of a syn- 
cerebrum. In the latter, the segmen tally arranged ganglia are more 
sharply marked off from the connectives than in other Chaetopod.«, 
where nerve cells exist along the whole ventral chain, though more 
numerous in segmentally disposed swellings. 

Vascular System . — In addition to the coelom, another system of 
fluid-holding spaces lies between the body wall and the gut in the 
Chaetopoda. This is the vascular or haemal system (formerly and 
unnecessarily termed paeudhaemal) . With a few exceptions among 
the Polychaeta the vascular system is always present among the 
Chaetopoda, and always consists of a system of vesseb with definite 
walls, which rarely communicate wiih the coelom. It is in fact 
t\q>icallv a closed system. The larger trails open into each other 
either directly by cross branches, or a capillary system is formed. 
There are no lacunar blood spaces with ill-defined or absent walls 
except for a sinus surrounding the intestine, which is at least fre- 
quently present. The principal trunks consist of a dorsal vessel 
lying above the gut, and a ventral vessel below the gut but above the 
nervous cord. These two vessels in the Oligochaeta are united in 
the anterior region of the body by a smaller or greater number of 
branches which surround the oesophagus and are, some of them at 
least, contractile and in that case wider than the rest. The dorsal 
vessel also communicates with the ventral vessel indirectly by the 
intestinal sinus, which gives ofl branches to, both the longitudinal 
trunks, and by tegementary ves.sels and capillaries which supply the 
skin and the nephridia. In the smaller and simpler forms the 
capillary networks are much reduced, but the dorsal and ventral 
vessels are usually present. The former, however, is frequently 
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develc^ed onl;jr in the anterior region of the body where it emerges the terminal vesicle of the nephridium, and doubtfully the glandular 
hx)m the peri-intestinal blood sinus. On the other hand, additional part of the tube is derived. Vczhdovsky*s hgures of Rhynckelmis 
longitudinal trunks are sometimes developed, the chief one of which agree with those of Bergh in showing the backward growth of the 
i^ a supra-intestinal vessel lying below the dorsal vessel and closely nephridium from the funnel cell. There are thus substantial reasons 
adherent to the walls of the oesophagus in which region it appears, for believing that the nephridium grows backwards from a funnel 
The capillaries sometimes (in many leeches and Oligochaeta) extend as does the coelomoduct. It is ^erefore by no means certain that 
into the epidermis itself. Usually they do not extend outwards of so profound a difference embrvologically can be asserted to exist 
the muscular layers of the body wall. The main trunks of the between the excretory nephridia and the ducts leading from the 
vascular system often posse.ss valves at the origin of branches which coelom to the exterior, which are usually associated with the ex- 
regulate the direction of the blood flow. Among many Oligochaeta trusion of the genital products among the Chaetopoda. 
the dorsal blood-vessel is partly or entirely a double tube, which is There are, however, anatomical and histological differences to be 
a retention of a character shown by F. Vezhdovsk^ to exist in the seen at any rate at the extremes between the undoubted nephridia 
embryo of certain forms. The blood in the Chaetopoda consists of Goodrich, Meyer and Lankester, and the coelomoducts of the same 
of a plasma in which float a few corpuscles. The plasma is coloured authors. 

red by haemoglobin ; it is sometimes (in Sahella and a few other i. Nephridia . — Excretory organs which are undisputed nephridia 
Polychaeta) green, which tint is due to another respiratory pigment, are practically universal among the Oligochaeta, Hirudinea and 
The plasma may be pink (Magelona) or yellow {A phrodite) m which Archiannelida, and occur in many Polychaeta. Their total absence 
cases the colour is owing to another pigment. In Aeolosoma it is has been asserted definitely only in Paranais /iWom/is. Usually these 
usually colourless. The vascular .system is in the majority of 
C^hfietopods a closed system. It has been asserted (and denied) that 
the cellular rod which is known as the “ Heart-body** (Hevzkdrper), 
and is to be found in the dorsal vessel of many Oligochaeta and 
Polychaeta, is formed of cells which are continuous with the chlora- 
gogen cells, thus implying the existence of apertures of communica- 
tion with the coelom. The statement has been often made and 
denied, but it now seems to have been placed on a firm basis (E. S. 

Goodrich), that among the Hirudinea the coelom, which is largely 
broken up into narrow tubes, may be confluent with the tubes of 
llie vascular system. This state of affairs has no antecedent im- 
probability about it, since in the Vertebrata the coelom is unquestion- 
ably confluent with the haemal system through the lymphatic 
vessels. Finally, there are certain Polychaeta, e.g. the Capitellidae^ 
in which the vascular system has vanished altogether, leaving a 
coelom containing haemoglobin - impregnated corjmscles. It has 
been suggested (E. Ray Lankester) that this condition has been 
arrived at through some such intermediate stage as that offered by 
Polychaet Magelona. In this worm the ventral blood-vessel is so 
swollen as to occupy nearly the whole of the available coelom. 

Carry the process but a little further and the coelom disappears and 
its place is taken by a blood .space or hacmocoel. It has been held 
that the condition shown in certain leeches tend to prove that the 
coelom and haemocoel are i)rimitively one series of spaces which 
have been gradually differentiated. The facts of development, 
however, prove their distinctness, though those same facts do not 
speak clearly as to the true nature of the blood system. One view 
of the origin of the latter (largely based upon observations upon the 
development of Polygordius) secs in the blood system a persistent 
blastococl. F. Vezhdovsky has lately seen reasons for regarding 
the blood system as originating entirely from the h5rpoblast by the 
secretion of fluid, the blood, from particular intestinal cells and the 
consequent formation of .spaces through pressure, which become 

lined with these cells. 4 . lx 

Nephridia and Coelomoducts . — The name *' Nephridium '* was * (from Goodrich), 

originally given by Sir E. Ray Lanke.stcr to the members of a series A, Diagram of the nephridium the nephridium of Nephthys 

of tubes, proved in some cases to be excretory in nature, which of Nereis diversicolor. scolopendr aides ^ 

exist twically to the number of a .single pair in most of the segments B, Diagram of the nephridium of r.s. Cut surface, 
of the Chaetopod body, and open each by a ciliated orifice into the Alciope^ into which opens the cs/, Coelomostome. 

coelom on the one hand, and by a pore on to the exterior of the large genital funnel (coelo- /, Flagellum, 

body on the other. In its earlier conception, this view embraced mostome). g./. Genital funnel, 

as homologous organs (so far as the present group is concerned) not C, Small portion of the nephri- «, Neck of solenocvte. 
only the nephridia of Oligochaeta and Hirudinea, which are obviously dium of Glycera siphon >- n.c^ Nephridial canal. 

clo.sely similar, but the wide tubes wdth an intercellular lumen and stoma^ showing the canal cut w./>, Nephridiopore. 

large funnels of certain Polychaeta, and (though with less assurance) through, and the solenocytes wsf, Nephridiostome. 

the gonad ducts in Oligochaeta and Hirudinea. The function of on the outer surface. nw. Nucleus of solenocyte. 

nitrogenous excretion was not therefore a nece.ssary part of the D, Optical section of a branch of s, Solenocytes. 

view — ^though it may be pointed out that there are groimds for /, Tube, 

believing that the gonad ducts are to some extent also organs of 

excretion (see below). Later, the investigations of E. Meyer and organs are present to the number of a single pair per somite, and are 
E. S. Goodrich, endorsed by Lankester, led to the opinion that under coinmonly present in the majority of the segments of the body, 
the general morphological conception of “ nephridium ** were failing often among the Oligochaeta in a varying number of the 
included two distinct sets of organs, viz. nephriaia and coelomo- anterior segments. They are considerably reduced in number in 
ducts. The former (represented by, e.g. the “ segmental organs" certain Polychaeta. Essentially, a nephridium is a tube, generally very 
of Lumbricus) have been a.sserted to be '* ultimately, though not long and much folded upon itself, composed of a string of cells placed 
always, actually traceable to the ectoderm ** ; the latter (repre- end to end in which the continuous lumen is excavated. Such cells 
sentod by, e.g. the oviduct of Lumbricus) are parts of the coelomic are termed " drain pipe " cells. Frequently the lumen is branched 
wall itself, which have grown out to the exterior. The nephridia, in and may form a complicated anastomosing network in these cells, 
fact, on this view, are ectodermic ingrowths^ the coelomoducts coelomic Externally, the nephridium opens by a straight part of the tube, 
outgrowths. The cavity of the former has nothing to do with coelom, which is often very wide, and here the intracellular lumen becomes 
The cavity of the latter is coelom. intercellular. Rarely the nephridium does not communicate with 

The embryological facts upon which this view has been based, the coelom ; in such cases the nephridium ends in a single cell, like 
however, have been differently interpreted. According to C. O. the " flame cell " of a Platyhelminth worm, in which there is a lumen 
Whitman the entire nephridia! system (in the leech Clepsine) is blocked at the coelomic end by a tuft of fine cilia projecting into the 
formed by the differentiation of a continuous epiblastic band on lumen. . This is so with Aeolosoma (Vezhdoysk^. .The condition 
each side. The exact opposite is maintained by R. S. Bergh (for is interesting as a per^stence of the conditions obtaining in tlio 
Lumbricus and Criodrilus)t whose figures show a derivation of the provisional nephridia of e.g. Rhynchelmis^ which afterward s be come 
entire nephridium firom me^oblaat, and an absence of any connexion by an enlargement aind opening up of the funnel the peimanent 
between successive nephridia by apy continuous band, epiblastic nephridia of the adult worm. In some Polychaets {e.g. Glycera, 
or mesoblastic. A midway position is taken up by Wilson, who see fig. 3) there are many of these flame cells to a wMle nephridium 
assMs the mesoblastic formation of the funnel, but also asserts which are specialized in form, and have been termed solenocytes 
the presence of a continuous band of epiblast from which certainly (Goodrich). They are repeated in Polygordius, and are exactly 
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to be oompared witli siinilarly* placed cells in the n^bndia of 
Ampkioxus. 

More nsnally: and indeed in nearly every other case among the 
Ohgochaeta ana Hirudinea, the coelomic aperture of the nephridium 
consists of several cells, ciliated hke the nephridium itself for a ^eater 
or less extent, formizig a funnel. The funnel varies greatly in sise 
and number of its component cells. There are so many difierences 
of detail tlunt no line can be drawn between the one>celled funnel 
of Asolosoma and the extraordinarily la^e and folded funnel of the 
posterior nephridia in the Oligochaete Thamnodrilus. In the last- 
mentioned worm the funnels of the anterior nephridia are small and 
but few celled: it is only the nephridia in and behind the 17th 
segment of the body which are pcuiicularly large and with a sinuous 
margin, which recall the funnels of the gonad ducts (i.e. coelomo- 
duc&). 

Among the Polyebaeta the nephridium of Nereis (see hg. 2) is like 
that of the Oiigochaeta and Hirudinca in that the coiled glandular 
tube has an intracdlular duct which is ciliated in the same way in 
parts. The Polychaeta, however, present us with another form 
of nephridium seen, for example, in Arenicola^ where a large funnel 
leads into a short and wide excreto^ tube whose lumen is inter- 
cellular. In the young stages of this worm which have been in- 
vestigated by W. B. Benham, the tube, though smaller, and with a 
but httle pronounced funnel, has still an intercellular duct. That 
these organs in Polychaeta serve for the removal of the generative 
products to the exterior is proved not only by the correspondence 
m number to them of the gonads, but by iujtual observation of the 
generative products in transit. This form of nephridia leads to the 
shorter but essentially similar organs in the Polvchaete SternaspiSf 
and to those of the Kchiuroidea (q.v.) and of the (»ephyrea (q.v.). 

Though the paired arrangement of the nephridia is the prevalent 
one in the Chaetopoda, there are many examples, among the Oiigo- 
chaeta, of species and genera in which there are several, even many, 
nephridia in each segment of the body, which may or may not be 
connected among themselves, but have in any case separate orifices 
on to the exterior. 

2. Coelomoducts . — In tins category are included (by Goodrich 
and Lankesterl the gonad ducts of the Oiigochaeta, certain funnels 
without any aperture to the exterior that have been detected in 
Nereis, &c., funnels with wide and short ducts attached to nephridia 
in other Polychaeta, gonad ducts in the Capitellidae, the gonad 
ducts of the leeches. In all these cases we have a duct which has 
a usually wide, always intercellular, lumen, generally, if not 
always, ciliated, which opens directly into the coelom on the one 
hand and on to the exterior of the body on the other. These char- 
acters are plain in all the cases cited, excepting only the leeches 
which will be considered separately. 

There is not a great deal of difference between most of these 
structures and true nephridia. It is not clear, for example, to which 
category it is necessary to refer the excretory organs of Arenicola, 
or Polynoe, Both series of organs consist essentially of a ciliated 
tube leading from the coelom to the exterior. Both series of organs 
grow back centrifugally from the funnel. In both the cavity origin- 
ally or immediately continuous with the coelom appears first in the 
funnel and grows backwards. In .some cases, «.g. oviducts of Oiigo- 
chaeta, sperm ducts of Phreoryctes, the coelomoducts occupy, like 
the nephridia, two segments, the funnel opening into that m front 
of the segment which carries the external pore. It is by no means 
certain that a hard and fast line can be drawn between intra- and 
intercellular lumina. Finally, in function there are some pointsof like- 
ness. The gonad ducts of Lumbricus, &c., must perform one function 
of nephridia ; they must convey to the exterior some of the coelomic 
fluid with its disintegrated products of waste. There is no possi- 
bility that sperm and ova can escape by these tubes not in company 
with coelomic fluid. In the case of many Oiigochaeta where there 
is no vascular network surrounding the nephridium, this function 
must be the chief one of those glands, the more elaborate proce.s.s 
of excretion taking place in the case of nephridia surround^ by a 
rich plexus of bl(^ capillaries. A consideration of the mode of 
development and appearance of the coelomoducts that have thus 
far been enumerated (with the possible exception of those of the 
leeches) seems to show that there is a distinct though varying relation 
between them and the nephridia. It has been shown that in Tubifex, 
and some other aquatic Oiigochaeta, the genital segments are at first 
provided with nephridia, and that these disappear on the appearance 
of the generative ducts, which are coelomc^ucts. In Lumbricus 
the connexion is a little closer ; the funnel of the nephridium, in the 
segments in which the funnels of the gonad ducts are to be developed, 
persists and is continuous with the gonad duct funnels on ^heir first 
ax>pearance. In the development of the Acanthodrilid earthworm 
Octochaetus (F. E. Beddafdi the funnels of the prOnephridia disiappear 
except in the genital segments, where they seem to be actuallv 
converted into the genital Inhnels. At the least there is no doutit 

M ils are developed precisdy where the nephridisd 
ted. If the genital funnels are not whK)Hv or 
he nephridtal funnels they have replaced them. 
Its of Eudriija the nephridia are present, but 
been foundnsnigh they are obvious in other 
thp genit||Blwnels have either replaced or 
aepbri<ligilM|||^ In HapUAoxis heUfpgyne 


(W. B. Benhmn) the sperm ducts are hardly to be distinguished from 
nephridia ; they are sinuous tubes with an iQtra-ceUular duct. But 
the funnel is large and thus differs from the fuanels of the nephridia 
in adjoining segments. Here again the nephridial funnel, seems to 
have been converted into or certainly replaced by a secondmily 
develc^ed funnel. This example is similar to cases among the Poly- 
chaeta where a true nephridium is provided with a large funnel, a 
coelomostome, acepeding to the nomexudature of Lankester. The 
whole organ, having, as is thought but not known, tliis double origin, 
is termed a nephromixium. Ihe varkms facts, however, seem to be 
susceptible of another interpretation. It may be pointed out that 
the several examples described recall a phenomenon which is not 
uncommon and is well known to anatomists. That is the replace- 
ment of an organ by, sometimes coupled with its partial conversion 
into, a similar or slightly different organ performing same or an 
analogous function. 1'hus the postcaval vein of the higher verte- 
brata is partly a new structure altogether, and is partly idnned out 
of the pre-existing posterior carding. The more complete replace- 
ments, such as the nephridia of the genital segment of Tubifex by 
a subsequently formed genital duct, may be compared with the 
succession of the nesonephros to the pronephros in vertebrates, and 
of the metanephros to the mesonephros in the higher vertebrates. 
It might be well to term these structures, mostly serving as gonad 
ducts, which have an undoubted resemblance to nephridia, and for 
the most part an undoubted connexion with ncQ^hridia, Nephro- 
dinia," to distinguish them from another category of “ ducts 
which are communications between the coelom and the exterior, 
and which have no relation whatever to nephridia or to the organs 
just discussed. For these latter, the term coelomoducts might 
well l>e reserved. To this category belong certain sacs and pouches 
in many, perhaps most, genera of the Oiigochaeta family, Eudrilidae, 
and possibly the gonad ducts in the Hirudinea. As an example of 
the former it has been shown (Beddard) that a large median sac in 
Lybiodrilus is at first iireely open to the coelom, that it later becomes 
shut off from the same, that it then ac(|uires an external orifice, and, 
finally, that it encloses the ovary or ovaries, between which and the 
exterior a passage is thus effected. To tliis category will belong the 
oviducts in Teleostoan fishes and probably the gonad ducts in several 
groups of invertebrates. 

Polychaeta. — This group may be thus defined and the 
definition contrasted and compared with those of the other 
divisions of the Oiaetopoda. Setae always present and often 
very large, much varied in form and very numerous, borne by 
the dorsal and ventral parapodia (when present). The pros- 
tomium and the segments generally often bear processes sensory 
and branchial. Eyes often present and comparatively com- 
plicated in structure. Qitellum not present as a definite organ, 
as in Oiigochaeta. The anus is mostly terminal, and there are 
no anterior and posterior suckers. Nervous system often 
imbedded in the epidermis. Vascular system generally present 
forming a closed system of tubes. Alimentary canal rarely 
coiled, occasionally with glands which are simple caeca and 
sometimes serve as air reservoirs ; jaws often present and an 
eversible pharynx. Nephridia sometimes of the type of those 
of the Oiigochaeta ; in other cases short, wide tubes with a large 
funnel serving also entirely or in part as gonad ducts. Fre- 
quently reduced in number of pairs ; rarely {OapitelUdae) more 
than one pair per segment. Gonads not so restricted in position 
as in Oligochaets, and often more abundant ; the individuals 
usually imisexual. No specialized system of spermathecae, 
sperm reservoirs, and copulatory apparatus, as in Oiigochaeta ; 
development generally through a larval form ; reproduction by 
budding also occurs. Marine ^rarely fresh-water) in habit. 

The Polychaeta contrast with the Oiigochaeta by the great 
variety of outward form and by the frequency of specialization 
of different regions of the body. The head is always recognizable 
and much more conspicuous than in other Chaetopoda. As in 
the Oiigochaeta the |>eristomial segment is often without setae ; 
but this character is not by any means so constant as in the 
Oiigochaeta. The prostominm bears often processes, both 
dorsal and ventral, which in the Sabellids are split into the circle 
of branchial plumes, which surround or nearly surround the 
mouth in those tube-dwelling Annelids. Tomopteris is rem^k- 
able for the fact that the hammer-shaped prostomium has paired 
ventral processes each with a single seta. It is held, however, 
that these are a pair of ppapodia which have shifted forwards. 
The presence of parapodia distinguish this frooi other groups 
of Chaetopoda. T3rpically, the parapodium^ consists of two 
pd^ocesses of the body on each side, each of which bears a bundle 
of setae; these two divisions of the limb” are tenned 
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Fig. 3. — a, Bristle of Pionosyllis 
Malmgreni ; fc, Hook of Terehella. 


irespectivdyiiQtoiKidiumandneuropoditim T^notopodiam may 
be fddmient^ or absent and the entire parjajpodiutn reduced to 
the merest ^idge or evw completdy unrepresented. Naturally, 
it is among the free living forms that the parapodtum is b^ 
developed, and least developed among the tubicolous 
Polycl^feta. To each division of the parapodiuih 
belongs typically a Ipiig tentacle, the cirrus, which 
may be defective upon one or other of the noto- 
podium ot neuropodium, and may be developed into 
an arborescent gill or into a flat scale-like process, 
the elytron (in Polynoe, &c.). , There are other gills 
developed in addition to those which represent the 
drri. 

Setae . — ^The setae of the Polychaeta are di^osed in 
two bundles in many genera, but in only one bundle in 
such forms as have no notopodium {e.g. Syliis). In 
some genera the setae are in vertical rows, and in certain 
Capiteilidae these rows so 
nearly meet that an arrange- 
ment occurs reminiscent of 
the continuous circle of setae 
in the perichaetous Oligo- 
chaeta. The setae vary much 
in form and are often longer 
and stronger than in the Oligo> 
chaetes. Jointed setae and 
very short hooks or “ uncini 
(see fig. 3) are among the most 
remarkable forms. Simple 
bifid setae, such as those of 
Oligochaetes, are also present 
in certain forms. 

Among the burrowing and 
tubicolous forms it is not uncommon for the body to be distinguish- 
able into two or more regions; a “ thorax,” for example, is sharply 
marked off fiom an ” abdomen ” in the Sabellids. In these forms 
the bundles of setae are cither capilliform or uncinate, and the dorsal 
setae of the thorax are like the ventral setae of the abdomen. It is 
a remarkable and newly-ascertained fact that in regeneration (in 
Potamilla) the thorax i.s not replaced by the growth of uninjured 
thoracic segments ; but that the anterior segments of the abdomen 
take on the same characters, the setae dropping out and being 
replaced in accordance with the plan of the setae in the thorax of 
uninjured worms. Among the Oligochaeta the sexually mature 
worm is distinguished from the immature worm by the clitellum 
and by the development of genital setae. Among the Polyohaeta 
the sexual worm is often more marked from the asexual form, so 
much so that these latter have been placed in different species or 
even genera. The alteration in form does not only affect structures 
used in generation ; but the form of the parapodia, &c., alter. 
There are even dimorphic forms among the Syllids where the sexes 
are, as in many Polychaets, separate. 

Nephridia . — The nephridia of the Polychaeta have been generally 
dealt with above in considering the nephridial system of the Chaeto 
poda as a whole. They contrast with those of "the Oligochaeta and 
Hirudinea by reason 'of their frequently close association with the 
gonads, the same organ sometimes serving the two functions of 
excretion and conveyance of the ova and spermatozoa out of the 
body. On the hypothesis that such a form as Dinophilus (see 
Haplodrili) has preserved the characters of the primitive Chaetopod 
more nearly than any existing Polycliaet or Oligoohaet, it is clear 
that the nephridia in the Oligochaeta have preserved the original 
features of thbse organs more nearly than most Polychaeta. Thus 
Nereis among t^ie latter worms, from the resemblance which its 
excretory system bears to that of the Oligochaeta, may be made the 
starting-point of a series. In this worm the paired nephridia exist 
in most of the segments of the body, and their form (see fig. 2) is much 
like that of the nephridia in the Enchytraeidae. '^e luxmel, which 
is not large, appears to open, as a rule at least, into segment in 
front of that whith;)»ears the external orifice. Q^te iitoependent 
of these are certeto large dorsally situate funneWwe :^ds of the 
coelomic epithelium,, ciliated, but of which no duct 1^ been dis- 
covered leading to the exterior. It is possible t^s^ '^iihave here 
gonad ducts dratinct from nephridia which at t^ :tiine of sexual 
maturity do open on to the exterior. , , ' 

In Polynoe the nephridia are short tubes with ^ d^htly folded 
funnel whose himen is intercellular, and tfiis ihtmellular lumen 
is characteristic of the Polychaetes with leeches and 

Oligochaetes. Among the Terebell^&sa f&ere is a remarkable 
diffmentiation of the nephridia intotoio series. One set lies in front 
of the diaphragm, which is the most anterior and complete scutum, 
the rest having disappeared or being much kte developed. The | 
anterior nephridia, bf Which there ate one tb thrto pairs, contrast | 
vrith the posterior by thdf mall funn^ and large the 
ppstaripr xMmdUk baVifig a barge 'by a shon tube. 

In intrirtor 

There is usuilily a gapbetweeii thb tWO series, SegntoSSi b^g 


without nephridia. It seems that the posterior nephridia are mainly 
gonad ducts, and the gonads are developed in close association wm 
the fuzmels. The same anrangement is .found in some other Poly- 
chaetes; for instance, in Sabeilaria there is a single pair .of large 
anterior nephridia,. which open by a common poreTmllowed after an 
interval by large-funnelled and short nephridia. This differentiation 
is not, however, peculiar to the Polychaetes ; for in several Oligo- 
chaetes the anterior nephridia are of large size, and opening as they 
do into the buccal cavity clearly play a different function to those 
which follow. In Thamnodrilus, as has been pointed out, there are 
two series of nephridia which resemble those of the Terebelloidea 
in the different sizes of their funnels. In Lattice conchilega the 
posterior series of nephridia are connected by a thick longitudinal 
duct, which seems to be seen in its most reduced form in Owenia, 
where a duct on each side runs in the epidermis, being in parts a 
groove, and receives one short tubular nephridium only and occupies 
only one segment. This connexion of successive nephridia (in 
Lattice) has its counterpart in Allolobophora^ Lybiodrilus, and 
apparently in the Lumbnculids Teleuscolex and Styloscolex, among 
the Oligochaeta. Among the Capiteilidae^ which in several respects 
resemble the Oligochaeta, wide and short gonad ducts coexist in 
the same segments with nephridia, the latter being narrower and 
longer. It is noteworthy that in this family only among the Poly- 
chaeta the nephridia are not restricted to a single pair in each seg- 
ment ; so that the older view that the gonad ducts are meta- 
morphosed nephridia is not at variance with the anatomical facts 
which have been just stated. 

Alimentary Canals — The alimentary canal of Polychaetes is usually 
a straight tube running from the anterior mouth to the posterior 
anus. But in some forms, e.g. Stemaspis, the gut is coiled. In others, 
again, e.g, Cobaneia, the anus is anterior and ventral. A gizzard is 
pre.sent in a few^ forms. The buccal cavity is sometimes armed with 
jaws. The oesophagus is provided often with caeca which in Syllids 
and Hesionidae have been found to contain air, and possibly therefore 
perform the function of the fish's air-bladder. In other Polychaetes 
one or more pairs of similar outgrowths are glandular. The mtestine 
is provided with numerous branched caeca m Aphrodite. 

Reproduction . — As is the case with the Oligochaeta, the Poly- 
chaeta furnish examples of species which multiply asexually by 

budding. There is 
a further resem- 
blance between the 
two orders of Chae- 
topoda in that this 
budding is not a 
general pheno- 
menon, but con- 
fined to a few forms 
only. Budding, in 
fact, among the 
Polychaetes is 
limited to the 
family 5 y//«das. In 
the Oligochaetes 
it is only the 
families Aeoloso- 
matidae and Nai- 
didae that show 
the same phenomenon. It has been men- 
tioned that in the Nereids a sexual form 
occurs which differs structurally from the 
asexual worms, and was originally placed in 
a separate genus. Heteronereis ; hence the 
name ” Heteroncreid ” for the sexual worm. 
In Syliis tliere is also a ** Heterosyllid ” form 
in which the gonads are limited to a posterior 
region of the body which is further marked 
off from the anterior non-sexual segments 
by the oak-like setae. In some Syllids this 
posterior region separates off from the rest, 
producing a new head ; thus a process of 
fission occurs which has been termed schizo- 
gamy. A similar life history distinguishes 
certain Sabellid worms, #.g. Filigrana* Among 
the Syllids this simple state of affairs is 
further complicated. In Autolytus there is, 
to begin with, a conversion of the posterior 
half of the body to form a sexual zooid. But 
before this separates off a number of other 
. n— zooids are formed from a zone of budding 
TTv ^^^ch appears between the two first-formed 

\ individuals. Ultimately, a chain of sexi^ 

MA^mgren^j zooids is thus formed. A given stock on)y 

produces zooids of dire sex. In Myrianida there is a furtoer 
develcdment of thi^ procOss. The conversion of the postenor 
efid df 'the simple- itimvidnal into a sexual region is dispensM 
with; 'bfit'frbm a preamd dudding segment a series of Rmcnfil’'tmds 
are ptoduted. The well-known Syilid, discovered during the vo^fige 
df the ’'^ ChaUenger.” shows a modification of this form df dhddlng. 
Heto, however, toe buds are lateral, though produced from a buddlhg 
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Mifie» and the^ themselveis prodtlte other bttdSi sa that a lamifying 
ecAon^r M 

Qwte reoealfy^ aaother mode of bndduig Ine been deacrUMd in 
Ttypant>syUU -gimmipaNi, ‘wMre a crowd of some 6fty buds ansing 
S3^inetncally are produced at the tail end of the worm. In some 
SlylHds, mxdtk BA PionosyUi$ g$mns, the ova lice attached to the body 



Fw. 5. — ^A, Auiolytus (after Mensch) with numerous buds. B, 
PortkKi of a colony of Syllis ramosa (from M'Intoah). b.e, Budding 
sone; p, antenor region of the parent worm ; 1-5, buds. 

of the narent in a regular line, and develop in situ ; tiiis process, 
which has been attributed to budding, is an ** eater^ gestatlcm.*' 
and occurs la a number of species. 

As is very frequently the case with marixte forms, as compared 
with their fresh-water and tenestrial allies, the Pblychaeta differ 
from the Oligochaeta and Himdinea in possessing a free liviz^ 



Flo.d.— A. Side viewof tite h^ol Lopadorhynchus (fPCMB Kleincn- 
befs), Ohowing the developh^ trunk re^^on. B, Side View of the 
iiocnophcire Uu^ of Eupomatus uncinahts (from Hatsc^lfl^, 

Anus, . MM, Mesoblast. 

JI, Eye. larval muscle. 

M, Mbmth. o, Otocyst 

Apical otganu pp^ Parapodium. 

A, **Head Iddiiey.*' pr, Praeoral ciliated ring, or 

i. Intestine. prototroch. 

larval fomi which is hatcfrtd at an early stage in developmenl!. 
This larva is tenhed the Txodlo^ere larva, and typically (as ills 
held) is an «|g-shaped larva with^o bands of one preoral and 
one postorali with an epical pJatr surmounted bv a tuft of 

longer 4 dlia, and with a simple oeh^jfuimeniary cans), lateral 
ntouth and posher , anus> pet^ and the ectoderm is, a 

Mdoustcavw (blastocoel) muscular strands and mften 

do n tai nin g a larval kidney. is of ^he mesobUst 


to begin witlu and iif3i>eai« Isfier behind the mouth^ jMU^t SAtefw 
to this becoming the proatomitm of the adult. The chief mbdir 
fications of this^form are seen in the M fir aria 
larva of 'A mmocHares with onlv ihe preoral band, 

#hich is mueh folded and which liaa piovdsional 
and long setae ; the atrochous isirva,: ;Wheic tl^ 
cDveiizvg of cilia is unifomi and npt split into 
bands ; and the polytrochous larva where there 
am several bands surrounding the body. ' Tlidre 
are also other modihcatioiiB. 

ClassifioiOicm.-^Tht <rfder arrangement of tiie 
Polychaeta into Errantia or free Hviug and 
Tubicola or tube-dwelling forms will hardly fit 
the much increased knowledge of the gitmp. 

W. B. Benham's division into Phanetxioephala 
in which the prostomium is plain, and Cryto- 
cephala in which the prostomium is hidden by 
the peristomium adopts by Sedgwick, can only 
be justified by the character used ; fpr the Tere- 
bellids, though phanerocephalous, have many 
of the features of the Sabellids. It is perhaps 
safer to subdivide the Order into 6 Suborders 
(in the number of these following Benham, except 
in combining the Sabdiiformia and Hermelli- 
formia). Of these 6, the two first to be con- 
sidered are very plainly separable and represent 
the extremes of Polychaetc organisation, (i) 

NarMiformia, — “ Errant PoTychaetes with 
well-marked prostomium possessing tentacles 
and palps with evident aim locomotor para- 
podia, supported (with few exceptions) by strong 
spines, tne aciculi ; muscular phaiyi^ usually 
armed with jaws ; septa and nephridia regu- 
larly mctameric and similar throughout body; 
free living and predaceous. (2) Cryptocephaia^ 

— ^Tube-dweliing with body divided into thorax 
and abdomen marked by the setae, which are 
reversed in positioa in the neuropodium and 
notopodium respectively in the two regions. 

Parapodia hardly projecting ; palps of pro- 
somium forming branched gills ; no pharynx or 
evemible buccal region ; no septa in thorax, 
septa in abdomen regularly disposed. Nephridia 
in two series ; large, anterior nephridia followed 
by small, short tubes in abdomen. The remain- 
ing groups are harder to define^ with the exception pelagica^^L,. 
of the (3) Capitellifofmia, which are mud-living Oersted.) 
worms of an oligochaetous ** appearance, ana 
with some affinities to that order. The peristomium has no setae, and 
the setae generally are hairTlikeor uncinate, often forming ahnost com- 
plete rings. The genital ducts are limited to one segment (the 8th in 
Capitella capitata)^ and there are genital setae on this and the next 




Fig. 7 . — Nereis 
(After 



Fto. 8. — SaheUa va^icMloss^ Mont. 
; (After. Montagu.) 


Pici.r9- . ^ 

AfimiUola MMmMe, L. 



In pther ionris gralfrd ducts amd wWrfih cotlxwt in the 
ent The nephridia are some^thh^^nutherohs !h eadh seg- 
— isttoblood 8ysteQ)^ aiid tfot (^Ibmic toatam 
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liftemoglobm. ^4) T^rehdliformiM. These worms are in some 
respects like the Sabellkls i^Ctyptocephai^. The parapodia, as in 
the rCapitellidse, ate 1iar<^ develops The teccal regioia is nn- 
arzaed and not eversiblo^ * porostoxhiiim has xhany long filaments 
wfaich reeall the giHs of 'the Sab^ds, do. The nephrklia ace special* 
ioed mto two series, a« in the last-mentioiied worn <5) spitmi* 
formiu (inchidtng CAastspiSnis, Spio,- 8t^) mad, (6) SctdedformiM 
{AreHicdUt CHof^ema, SUmasfis) are the remauuag gionpk In 
both, the nephridia aze all alike; there are no jaws; me pro^ 
stominm rarely has processes. The body is often divisible into 
regions. ■ 

LiTERATiTRE. — ^W. B. Benhaifi, ^ Polychacta in Cambridge 
dural HUlory ; E. Claparlfede, A'nnilides chitopodes dii golfe de 
Naples (1868 and 1870) ; %, Ehlers, Die Borstenwilrmer {1868) ; 
H. Eisig, Die Capiteuiden (Naples Mbnogrtiphs), and development 
of do. in Mitt'h, d, xool, StaL Neapel (1898) ; w. C. M'Intosh, *^Chal- 
lenger*' Beporls {iSS^); E. R. Lankester, Introductory Cl^pter in 
A Treatise on Zoology \ E, S. Goodrich, Joum, Mtc, Sci. 

(1897-1900) ; E. Meyer, Mitth. dL jsool. Stat. Neapel (i8^r ^888), as 
well as numerous other memoirs by the above ana by T. T. Cunning- 
ham, de St Joseph, A. Malaquin, A. Agassiz, A. T. Watson, Mahn- 

f ren, Bpbretsky and A, F. Maribm E. A. Andrews, L. C Cosmovici, 
t. Horst, W. MiChaelsen, G. Gilson, F. Buchanan, 11 Levinson, 
Joyeux-Laffuie, F. W. Gamble, &c, 

Oligochaeta. — As contrasted with the other subdivisions 
of the Chaetopoda, the Oligochaeta may be thus defined. Setae 

p very rarely absent (genus 

B Achaeha) aiid as a rule not 

g® so large or so numerous in 

segment as in the 
^ Polychaeta, and different 

shape. Eyes rarely 
I present and then rudimen- 

^ fc Mt'Ki taiy. Prostomium gener- 

18 ally small, sometimes pro- 

longed, but never bearing 
tentacles or processes. 
Appendages of body re- 
_ duced to branchiae, present 

® ^nly in four species, and 

ventral copulatory 
^ appendages of Alma and 
! S’ "1 Criodrilus. Clitellum 

\h present, extending 

K-rff (many limicoious 

forms) to forty-five seg- 
^ ments {Alma)^ Segments 

Fig. 10.— Diagrams of various Ear«i- of body numerous and not 
worms, to illustrate external characters, j* a.:*. 

A, B, C. anterior segments from the aistmctiveof gjcci^, being 
ventral surface ; B, hinder end of body irregular and not fixed m 
of Urochaeta. numbers. In terrestrial 

A, Lumbr icus : 9, 10, segments con tain- forms dorsal pores are usu- 
ing spermat^ae, tha orifices of ally present; in aquatic 
which are indicated ; 14, segment „ -i ^ j , 

bearing oviduoal porea ; 15, seg- lorms a n^d poire only, 
meat bearing male pores ; 32, 37, Anus nearly always ter- 
first ai;4 last segments of chtellum. minal, rarely dorsal, at a 
B^Acm^rilus: oi^ces of sper- jjttlc distance from end 

waata^ >i.a ol <Uo Nemus system rarely 

ttbia. {Aeolosoma) in continuity 

C, PerichaUm : the gpermathecal pores ^h CDidcrmis. Vascular 

are between segments b and 7, 7 olttrouro 

and fi, 8 and 9, the oyiducai pores always pre^t, 

upon the 14th and the male pores forming ;g, clQSed system, 
upon the i8th segmeat. more complicated jn the 

In ^the We8^ »^ddial,|x>r^ larger fonns thtm in the 
^l^catedV dots aacTthe setae by 

speciaHy , large contmetile 
triinlu in the anterior uniting the dorsal and ventral 

vessels. Nephrklkgenendlypairesd^tfftenvicry numerous m 
segmwt Jn the fom ^ lo!^; much-coiled tubes with ihttwjeBular 
Gond*d$ lim^ed. in niMbet of pairs, testes and ovaries 
alwhyapresent in the same, indiv^ Specie ages developed 
frdtti tbe interseginental iod|^ the devdof^ tyva and 
fltpeitof; pment. Mal^ducts often 

oi^ thtough ft Wiich: ia 

vmiwdy 


Generative pores usually paired, sometimes single and inediaiL 
Spetmathecae nearly always present. Aiimentapr canal stra^ht, 
often with appended glands of complicated or simpler structure ; 
OK) jaws. Eg^s deposited an a coooon after copulation. Dey^op- 
ment direct. Reproduction by budding occurs. Fresn^ 
water (rarely marine) and terrestrial. 

The Oligochaeta 6how a greater varij^ of size than any other 
group of the Gmetopoda. They range from a millimetre or 
so (smaller species of Aeidosoma) to 6 ft, or even rather more 
(Microchatta rappi, &c.) in length. 

Stfla#.— The setae, which are always ahsent from the peristomial 
segment, are also sometunes ahsent from a greater number of the 



Fig. It. — Setae of Oligochaeta. 


a, Penial seta of Perichaeta cey^ d, Seta of Lumbricus. 

lonica. e. Seta of Criodrilus. 

b, Extremity of penial seta of /, g, Setae of Bohemilla comata. 

Acam^odrilus (after Horst). h» hi. Setae of Psammoryctes bar- 

c, Seta oi U rochaeta (Perier) . iatus (/ to; after Vezhdovsky). 

anterior segments of the body, and have completely disappeared in 
Achaeta cameranou When present they are either, arranged in four 
bundles of from one to ten or even more setae, or ai’e disposed in con- 
tinuous lines completely encircling each segment of the body. This 
latter arrangement characterizes many genera of the family Mega- 
scolioidae and one {Periscolex) of the Glossbscolicidae. It has 

been shown (Bourne) that the ” perichaetous ** condition is prob- 
ably secondary, inasmuch as in worms which are, when adult, 
** perichaetous ” the setae develop in pairs so that the embiyo 
passes throu^ a stage in wtuch it has four bundles of setae, two 
to each bundle, the prevalent condition in the group. Rarely there 
is an irregvilar disposition of the setae which are not paired, though 
the total number is eight to a segment (lig. 10), e.g. PontoscoUx, 
The varying forms of the setae are filustratea in fig. ix. 

Structi^re, — The body wall con^ts of an epidermis which secretes 
a delicate cutiede and is only ciliated in Aeotosoma, and in that geinis 
only on the under surface of the prostomium. The ej^dermis con- 
tains numerous groups of sense cells; beneath the epderxuls there 
is rarely {Kvnotus) an extensive connective tissue dermis. Usually 
the epiaermLs is immediately followed by the circular layer of musdes, 
and this by the longitudinal coat. Beneath this is^gB.ui is a distinct 
peritoneum lining the coelom, which appears to be wanting as a 
special layer in some Polychactes (Benham, Gilson). The muscular 
layers are thinner in the aquatic forms, which possess only a sMie 
row of longitudinal fibres, or (Enchyirdeidae) two l^ers In me 
earthworms, on the otlior hand, this coat is thick and composed of 
many layers. 

The clitellum consists of a thickening of the epidermis, and is of 
two fonx^ among the Oligochaeta In the aquaiic genera the 
epidenni* comes to consist entirely of glandular cells, which are, 
however, arranged in a single layer. In the earthworms, on the other 
hand, the epidermis became^ specialized into several layers of^cells, 
all of which are glandular. It is tbereibre obviously much tmcl^ 
than the clil^ejlum in the limicoious forms. The position of ^ 
clitellum, which is universal in occurrence, varies much as does y 
number of component segments. As a nde — to which, howev^' 
there are exc^ions— ^the diteUum consists of two or three geg menh i 
only in the small aquatic Oligochaeta, while in the teir^tnal fonns 
it is aa a general naie. to which again thw are exceptfona, a more 
exten^ye, gomettmes much more extensive, region. ^ 

, In the Oliffoohaeta there is a closer correspondence t^ttreen ex- 
ternal metamerism and the divisions of the coelom a ppar^t 

in some Ohaebmpda. The extenwl segment ^ aeflnabfe 

by the setae and if the setae are absent, as m the anterior: segments 
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of several Geoscalitidaei 'the nephridiopores indicate the segments . 
to each; segment corresponds internally a chamber of the coelom 
wliich is separated from adjacent segments bv transverse septa« which 
are only unrecos^able in tiie genus Aeoldsoma and in the head 
region of other Oligochaeta. In the latter esse; the numerous bands 
of muscle attaching the pharynx to the parietes have obliterated the 
regular partition by means of septa. 

N^phridia . — ^The nephridia in this group are invariably coiled tubes 
with an intracellular lumen and nearly invariably open into the 
coelom by a funnel. There are no renal organs with a wide inter- 
cellular lumen, such as occur in the Polychaeta, nor is there ever any 
permanent avssociation between nephridia and ducts connected witn 
the evacuation of the generative products, such as occur in Alciope, 
Saccocirrus, &c. In these points the Oligochaeta agree with the 
Hirudinea. They also agree in the general structure of the nephridia. 
It has been ascertained that the nephridia of Oligochaeta are preceded 
in the embryo by a pair of delicate and sinuous tubes, also found in 
the Hirudinea and Polychaeta, which are larval excretory organs. 
It is not quite certain whether these are to be regarded as the remnant 
of an earlier excretory system, replaced among the Oligochaeta by 
the subsequently developed paired structures, or whether these 
“ head kidneys ” are the first pair of nephridia precociously de- 
veloped. The former view has been extensively held, and it is 
supported by the fact that in Octochaetus the first segment of the 
body has a pair of nephridia which is exactly like those which follow, 
and, like them, persists. On the other hand, in mo.st Oligochaeta the 
first segment has in the adult no nephridium, and in the case of 
Octochaetus the existence of a “ head kidney *’ antedating the subse- 
quently developed nephridia of the first and other segments has 
neither been seen nor jiroved to be absent. In any case the nephridia 
which occupy the segments of the body generally are first of all 
represented by paired structures, the “ proncphridia,’’ in which the 
funnel is composed of but one cell, which is flagellate. This stage 
has at any rate been observed in Rhynchelmis and Lumbricus (in 
its widest sense) by Vezhdovsk^. It is further noticeable that in 
Rhynchehnis the covering of vesicular cells which clothes the drain- 
pipe cells of the adult nephridium is cut off from the nephridial 
cells themselves and is not a peritoneal layer surrounding the 
nephridium. Thus the nephridia, in this case at least, are a part 
of the coelom and are not shut off from it by a layer of peritoneum, 
as are other organs which lie in it, e.g. the gut. A growth both of 
the funnel, which becomes multicellular, and of the rest of the nephri- 
dium produces the adult nephridia of the genera mentioned. The 
paired disposition of these organs is the prevalent one among the 
Oligochaeta, and occurs in all of twelve out of the thirteen families 
into which the group is divided. 

Among the Megascolicidae, however, which in number of genera 
and species nearly equals the remaining families taken together, 
another fprm of the excretory system occurs. In the genera Phere- 
tima, Megascolex, Dichogaster, &c„ each segment contains a large 
number of nephridia, which, on account of the fact that they are 
necessarily smaller than the paired nephridia of e,g, Lumbricus, have 
been termed inicronephridia, as oppo.sed to meganephridia ; there is, 
however, no essential difference m structure, thougn micronephridia 
are not uncommonly (e.g. Megascolides, Octochaetus) unprovided 
with funnels. It is disputed whether these micronephridia are or 
are not connected together in each segment and from segment to 
segment In any case they have been shown in three genera to de- 
velop by the growth and splitting into a .series of original paired 
proncphridia. A complex ffetwdrk, however, does occur in Lybio- 
drilus and 'cCTtaln dtlier Eudrilidae, where the paired nephridia 
possess ducts leading to the exterior which ramify and ana.stomose 
on the thickness of the body wall. The network is, however, of the 
duct of the nephridium, possibly ectodermic in origin, and does not 
affect the glandular tubes which remain undivided and with one 
coelomic funnel each. 

The Oligochaeta are the only Chaetopods in which undoubted 
nephridia may possess a relationship with the alimentary canal. 
Thus, in Octochaetus multiporus a large nephridium opens anteriorly 
into the buccal cavity, and numerous nephridia in tne same worm 
evacuate their contents into the rectum. The anteriorly-opening 
and usually very large nephridia are not uncommon, and have 
been turned '* tieptoncphridia." 

Gonads and Gonad Ducts . — The Oligochaeta ^gree with the leeches 
and differ from most Polychaeta in that th^ are hermaphrodite. 
There is no exception to this generalization. The gonads are, more- 
over, limited Ana fixed in numbers, and are practically invariably 
attached to the intersegmental septa, usually to the front septum 
of a segment, more rarely to the posterior septum. The prevalent 
xmmbcr of testes is one pair in the aquatic genera and two pairs in 
earthworms. But th^re are exceptions ; rims a species of Lampro- 
drilus has four pairs of testes. The ovaries are more usually one 
pair, but two are sbmetixti^ jh^ent. The segments occupiM by 
the gonads fixed, and are ^or earthworms invariably X, XI, or one 
of them for the testes, afid XIII for the ovaries. The position 
varies in the aq^uatic Oligochaerii; The OligochaetA contra^ with I 
the Polychaeta in the gen^l preimee of outgrowths bf the s^ta 
in the g^ital segments, which art either close to, or actually involve, 
the gon^, wd into, which may also open the funnels 6f the gonad 
ducts. These sabs contain sperm cells or eggs, and 
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are with very few exceptions: universal in the gretup. . The testeg 
are more commonly thus involved than are the ovaries. It is indeed 
only among the Eudrilidae that the enclosure of the ovaries in septal 
sacs is at all general. Recently the same thing has been recorded in 
a few species of Pheretima (ssiParichaSta), but details are as yet 
wanting. We can thus speak in these worms of gomocosls, i.e. 
coelomic cavities connected only with the generative system. These 
ca\dtie8 communicate with the exterior riirough the gonad ducts, 
which have nothing to do with them, :but whose coelomic funnels are 
taken up by them in the course of their growth. There are, however, 
in the Eudrilidae, as already mentioned, sacs envolving the ovaries 
which bore their own way to the exterior, and thus may be termed 
coelomoducts. These sacs are dealt with later under the description 
of the ^rmathecae, which function they appear to perform. The 
gonad ducts are male and fem^e, and open opposite to or, rarely, 
alongside of the gonads, whose products they convey to the exterior. 
The oviducts are always short trumpet-shaped tubes and are some- 
times reduced (Enchytre^eidae) to merely the extern^ orifices. It 
is possible, however, that those oviducts belong to a separate morpho- 
logical category, more comparable to the dorsal pores and to 
abdominal pores in some fishes. The sperm ducts are usually longer 
than the oviducts ; but in Limicolae both series of tubes opening 
by the funnel into one segment and on to the exterior in the following 
segment. Wliile the oviducts always open directly on to the ex- 
terior, it is the rule for the sperm ducts to open on to the exterior 
near to or through certain 
terminal chambers, which 
have been variously 
termed atrium and pro- 
state, or spermiducal 
gland. The distal ex- 
tremity of this apparatus 
is sometimes eversible a.s 
a penis. Associated with 
these glands are frequently 
to be found bunoles or 
pairs of long and variously 
modified setae which arc 
termed penial setae, to dis- 
tinguish them from other 
setae sometimes but not 
always associated with 
rather similar glands which 
are found anteriorly to 
these, and often in the 
immediate neighbourhood 
of the spermathecae ; the 
latter are spoken of as 
genital setae. 

Spermathecae, — These 
structures appear to be 
absolutely distinctive of 

the Oligochaeta, unless Fig. 12. — Female reproductive system 
the sacs which contain of/ftf/mdrf/«5.—XI-XIV, eleventh to four- 
sperm and open in common teenth segments, sperm, spermatheca ; 
with the nephridia of Sac- sp.o, its external orifice ; sp.sac, sperma- 
cocirrus (see Haplodru.i) thecal sac ; ov, sac containing ovary ; 
are similar. Spermathecae no. egg sac; od, oviduct, 
are generally present in 

the Oligochaeta and are absent only in comparatively few genera and 
species. Their position varies, but is constant for the species, and 
they are rarely found behind the gonads. They are essentially 
spherical, pear-shaped or oval sacs opening on to the exterior but 
closed at the coelomic end. In a iovr Enchytraeidae and Lumbri- 
cttlidae the spermathecae bpen at the dist^ extremity into the 
oesophagus, which is a fact difficult of explanation. Among the 
aquatic Oligochaeta and many earthworms (the families Lumbri- 
cidae, Geoscolicidae and a few other genera) the spermathecae are 
simple structures, as has been described. In the majority of the 
Megascolicidae each sac is provided with one or more diverticula, 
tubular or oval in form, of a slightly different histological character 
in the lining epithelium, and in them is invariably lodged the sperm. 

The spermathecae are usually paired structures, one pair to each 
of the segments where they occur. In many Geoscolicidae, however, 
and certain Lumhricidak and Perichaetidae, there are several, even 
a large number, of pairs of very small spermathecae to each of the 
segments which contain them. 

In the Ettdrilidae there are spermathecae of different rooipho- 
logical value. In figs. 12 and 13 are shown the spermathecae of the 
genera Hyperiodrilus taxd Hetiodrilus, which are simple sacts ending 
blindly as in other earthworms, but of which them is odolr one ^edian 
openii^ in the thirteenth segment or in the deyenth. in JHfeliodrilus 
the blind extremity of the spermatheca is enclosed m ^joelomic sac 
which is in connexion with the sacs envolving 'the dVaties and oyi- 
dticts. In Nyperiodidlus the whole spermatheca; is thus indud^ 
in a oorremnding sac, which is of great extent In such other 

E eia of the family as have been examined* ,the> true spermatheca 
entirely disappeared, and the sac wbiph contajins it ih 
its alone remains. This sac has been hlready r^erred to at a 
coelomoduct. Itt orifice on to the edittltioi it* ioroida by an inwbhktidn 
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(as it appears) of epidennis, and that it performa the iiUkction 
of a apermatheca is shown by its containing spermatozoa, or, in 
StnhlmaHntat a spermatc^ore; In FofyloretUus^ also, spermato- 
phores have been found in these spermathecal sacs. We have thus 
the replacen^ent of a ^rmatheca, corresponding to those of the 
refnainmg families of Ongochaeta, and derived, as is believed, from 
the epidermis, by a structure perfonning the same function, but 
derived irom the mesoblastic tissues, and with a cavity which is 
coelom. 

Alimentary Canal, — The alimentary canal is alw^s a straight tube, 
and the anus, save in the genera Criodrilns and iJero^ is completely 
terminal. A buccal cavity^ a pharynx, an oesophagus and an 
intestine are always distinguishable. Omimonly among the terres- 
trial forms there is a gizzard, or two gizzards, or a larger number, 
in the oesoph^eal region. There is no armed protrusible pharynx, 
such as exists in some other Chaetopods. This may be associated 
with mud-eatinff habits ; but it is not wholly certain that this is the 
case ; for in Ckaeiogaster and Agriodrilm, which are predaceous 
worms, there is no protrusible pW3mx, though (n the latter the 
oesophagus is thickened through its extent with muscular fibres. 
The oesophagus is often furnished with glandular diverticula, the 
" glands of Morren,** whidh are often of complex structure through 
the folding of their walls. Among the purely aquatic families such 
structures are vety rare, and are represented by two caeca in the 
genus Limnodriloides. It is a remarkable fact, not yet understood, 
that in certain Enchytraeidae and Eumbricultaae the spermathecae 
open into the oesophagus as well as on to the exterior. The only 
comparable fact among other worms is the Laurer's canal or genito- 
intestinal canal in the Trematoda. The intestine is usually in 

the higher forms provided 

with a typhlosole, in 
which, in Pontoscolex, runs 
a ciliated canal or canals 
communicating with the 
intestine. It is possible 
that tliis represents the 
syphon or supplementary 
intestine of Capitellidae^ 
which has been shown to 
develop as a groving of 
the intestine ultimately 
cut off from it. The in- 
testine has a pair of caeca 
or Wo or three pairs (but 
all lie in one segment) in 
the genus Pheretima and 
in one species of Rhino- 
dr ilus. In Typhoetts and 
Megascolex there are com- 
plex glands appended to 
the intestine. 

In Benhamia coed f era 
and at least one other 
earthworm there are 
numerous caeca, one pair 
to each segment. 
Classification. — ^The classifications of Adolf Eduard, Grube and 
Clapar6de separated into two subdivisions the aquatic and the terres- 
trial forms. This scheme, opposed by many, has been reinstated by 
Sedgwick. The chief difficulty in this scheme is offered by the 
Moniligastridae, which in some degree combine the characters of 
both iJie suborders, into neither of which will they fit accurately. 
The following arrangement is a compromise : — 

Group I. Aphanmra , — This group is referred by A. Sedgwick to the 
Archiannelida. It is, however, though doubtless near to the base 
of the Oligochaetoufl series, most nearly allied in the reproductive 
system to the Oligoebaeta. It contains but one family, Aeolo-- 
somatidae. There are three pairs of spermathecae situated in seg- 
ments III-V, a testis in V and an ovary m VI. There are a clitellum 
and sperm ducts which though like n^hridia have a larger funnel 
and a less complexly wound duct. This family consists of only one 
well-known genus, Awlosoma^ which contains several species. They 
are minute worms with coloured oil drops (green, olive green or 
orange) contained in the epidermis. The nervous system is em- 
bedded in the epidermis, and the pairs of ganglia are separated as 
in Serpula, iAc, ; each pair has a longith com^ssure between its 
two ganglia. The intersegmental septa, are absent save for the 
division "'of the first segment. The large prostomium is ciliated 
ventrally. The setae are either entirely capillary or there are in 
addition some sigmoid setae even with bifid free extremities. This 
BMus also propa^tes ueimally/ Hke which may possibly 

Mk>ng to the same faxhily. Asexual reproduction universal. 

Group II. Liinicolae.-^V^ittL a fbw oxetptions tht Lhnicolae are, 
as ^the name denotes, aqiiatic inltabit. Tliey are Small to moderate- 
siimd OUgochaeta, Ninth a sxx^ nmnbec m segmieiits tiian in the 
TeiTlcolae. The alhnsntaiy caatil ts single and a gizzard or oeso- 
phiigeil fHvertxcula rarely devekpad.' Tib yiaeular system is simple 
tHitb asia rdk direst ooiximuiiteaition^ venim 

Vessels in each segment. Nlsrve ooSd Ues in beVlom r bra^ in first 
segment dr lUbstiMbtaa in maniy terns* Olitellisin generally only 



Fig. 13. — Female r^oductive system 
of Hyperiodrilus. — XIII, XIV, thirteenth 
and fourteenth segments. 

sp, Spcrmathcca. ov, Ovary. 

sp\ Spermathecal sac r.o. Egg sac. 
involving the last, od, Oviduct. 


t^o or three segments and more anterior in position than in Terzi* 
colae. Kephridia always paired and without plexus of blood capil- 
laries. Spermatheca rarely with diverticula ; sperm ducts as a rule 
occupying two segments only, usually opening by means of au 
atrium. Sperm sacs generally occup^g a good many segments 
and with simple interior undivided by a network of trabeculae. 
Ova large and with much yolk. Asexual reproduction only in Naide. 
Egg sacs as lane or nearly so as sperm sacs. Testes and ovaries 
always free. The following families constitute the group, viz. 
Naididae^ Enchytraeidae^ Tubifteidae^ LumbrictUidae, Phreoryctidae^ 
Phreodrilidae^ Alluroididae, the latter possibly not referable to this 
group. 

Group III. Moniligastres. — Moderate-sized to very large Oligo- 
chaeta, terrestrial in habit, with the appearance of Terrlco&e. 
Generative organs anterior in position as in Limicolae. Sperm 
ducts and atria as in Limicolae ; egg sacs large ; body wall thick ; 
vascular system and hephridia as m Terricolae. Only one family, 
Moniligastridae. 

Group IV. Terricolae. — ^Earthwohns, rarely aquatic in habit. 
Of small to very large size. Clitellum commonly extensive and 
more posterior in position than in other groups. Vascular system 
complicated without regular connexion between dorsal and ventml 
vessels, except in anterior sgfments. Nephridia as a rule with 
abundant vascular supply. Testes, and occasionally ovaries, en- 
closed in sacs. Sperm sacs generally limited to one or two segments 
witli interior subaivided by trabeculae. Sperm ducts traverse several 
segments on their Way to exterior. They open in common with, 
or near to, or, more rarely, into, glands which ate not certainly 
comparable to the atria of the Limicolae. Egg sacs minute and 
functionless (?). Eggs minute with little yolk. Nephridia some- 
times very numerous in each segment. Spermathecae often with 
diverticula. 

Earthworms are divided into the following families, viz. Mega- 
scolicidaey Geoscolicidae^ Eudrilidae^ Lumbricidae. 

As an appendix to the Oligochaeta, and possibly referable to that 
group, though their systematic position cannot at present be deter- 
mined with certainty, are to be placed the Bdellodrilidae (Disco- 
drilidae auct.) , which are small parasites upon crayfish. These worms 
lay cocoons like the Oligochaeta and leeches, and where they depart 
from the structure of the Oligoclmeta ^ee with that of lee^es. 
The body is composed of a small and limited number of segments 
(not more than fourteen), and there is a sucker at each end of the 
body. There are no setae and apparently only two pairs of nephridia, 
of which the anterior pair open commonly by a common pore on the 
third segment after the head, who.se segments have not been accu- 
rately enumerated. The intervening segments contain the genitsUia, 
which are on the Oligochaeta plan in that the gonads are independent 
of their ducts and that there are special spennathecae, one pair. 
The male ducts are either one pair or two pairs, which open by a 
common and complicated efferent terminal apparatus furnished 
with a protrusible penis. The ganglia are crowded at the postorior 
end of the body as in leeches, and there is much tendency to the 
obliteration of the coelom as in that group. Pterodrilus and Cirro- 
drilus bear a few, or circles of, external proces.ses which may be 
branchiae; Bdellodirili*s and Astacobdella have none. The vascular 
system is as in the lower Oligochaeta. There are two chitinous 
jaws in the buccal cavity, a dorsal and a Ventral, which are of 
specially complicated structure in Cirrodrilus. 

Literature. — F. E. Beddard, A Monograph of the Oligochaeta 
(Oxford, 1895), also Quart. Journ. Micr. Sci,, 1886-1895, and Proc. 
Zool. Soc., 1885-1906; W. B, Benham. Quart. Journ. Micr, Sci., 
1886-1905; w. Michaelson, “Oligochaeta’' in Das Tierretch, 
1900, axid Mitth. Mus. (ttamburg, 1890-1906) ; A. G. ^ourae, Quart. 
Journ, Micr, Sci., 1894; H. J, Moore, Journ. Morph,, 1895 ; F. 
Vezhdovsky, System d, Oligocnaeten (Prague, i 884 )» zpid Entunch- 
lungsgeschichtliche Untersuenungen; and numerous papers by the 
above and by G. Eisen, E. Perrier, D. Rosa, R. Horst, L. Co^etti, 
U. Picrantoxp, W. Baldwin Spencer, H. Ude, &d., and embryolQgical 
memoirs by R. S. Bergh, E., B. Wilson, N. Kleinenberg, A;c, 

Hirxtpikea. — ^T he leeches are more particularly to be compared 
with the Oligochaeta, and the following (lefin,iti6n embraces the 
main features in which they agree and disagree with that group. 
Setae are only present in the ^enus AeanthohdeUa. Eyes are 
present, but hardly so complex as in certain genera of Polychaetes. 
The appendages of the body are reduced to branchiae, present 
in certam forms. A clitellum is present. The segments of bo^ 
arc few (not more than thirty-four) cuid fixed in number. Ijte 
anus is dorsal One or two (anterior and posterior) stickeif 
always present. Nervous system always in coelom. Coelom 
generally reduced to a system of tubes, sometimes communicating 
with vascular system ; m Acanthobdella and Ozol^tm^tus a sems 
of metamerically arranged chambers as in Oligochaeta. ; 
phridia 4way^ paired, rarely (Pi^bddla) iomm netwo* 
Gommumcatif^; Irom segment to segment; tamcii of; nephridia 
always intracellular, funnels pervious or impervious. Aiimentaxy 
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can^ sometimes with protrusil)le proboseis ; never with gkiord 
or oesophagi fflaOdk ; intestine with caeca as a rule. Jaws 
often present. Testes seveial pair^ rarely <me pair, contipuoqs 
with fiq[)erm doctB ; ovane8> one pair> oontkiaous with oviducta ; 
generative pores smgte and median. No separate spermathecae 
or septal chambers lor the developm^t of the ova and sperm. 
Eggs deposited in a cocoon. Development direct. No asexu^ 
generation. Fresh-water, marine and terrestrial. Parasitic 
or carnivorous. 


In external cbaractors the Hirudinea are . unmistakable and not 
to be confused with other Anneli<^. exc^t perhaps with the Bdeilo- 
drilidae, which resezcible them in certain paxticulars. The absence 
of setae — save in AcwUkci^Ua, where five of the anterior segments 
possess each four pairs* of setae with reserve setae placed close oehiad 
them (fig. 14), and the presence of an anterior and posterior sucker^ 
produce a looping mode of progression similar to that of a Geometrid 
larva. The absence of setae and the great secondary annulatxon 
render the mapping of tlio segments a subject of some difficulty. 
The most reUable test appears to be the nerve ganglia, wliich are 
more distinct from the intervening connectives than in other 
Annelids. 

In the middle of the body, where the limits of the somites can be 
checked by a comparison with the arrangement of tlio nophxidia 
and the gonads, and where the ganglia are quite distinct and sepax< 
ated by long connectives, each ganglion is seen to consist of six 
masses pf; cells enclosed by ca|>sules apd to give oft three nerves on 

each side. This corre- 
sponds to the usucal pre- 
sence (in the Rkyncho- 
hdMdau) of tlurce annuli 
to each segment. An- 
teriorly and posteriorly 
separate ganglia have 
fused. The brain con- 
sists not only of a group 
oi six capsules corre- 
sponding to the archi- 
cerehrum of tire Oligo- 
chaeta, but of a further 
mass of cells surrounding 
and existing below the 
alimentary canal, which 
can be analysed into five 
or six more separate gan- 
Fkj. i4.-AcaniioSddla. from tho vett- Plia. The whote ma® lies 
tral surface, showing the five sets of setae wventh ot eighth 

( 5 , to S.) and tht> T(^acing srtae (Sr) fg.ment. At the pM- 
iieiiind &m. The tferee pairs of pi^ 

merited spots show the portion of ‘‘kewse Kven 

eyes on the dorsal s^ace. (After 

Kovalmrsky.) 

- . I ganglionic mass, which 

innervates the aegments lying behind the anus and corre- 
sponding to the posterior sucker. So that a loech in which only 
twenty-seven segments are a^areat by the enumeration of the 
annuli, separate ganglia, nephridia, lines of semsillae upon the body, 
really possesses an additional seven lying behind that which is 
apparently the last oi the series and crowded together into a minute 
space. The annuli into wh^ segments are externally divided are 
so deeply ineij^d as to render it impossible to distinguish, as can be 
ioii® in the OHgochaeta' as a rule, the limits of an annulus 
from that of a true sfeg^nent. As remarked; the prevalent number 
of annuli to a segment is three in the Rkynchobd^ludae, But in that 
group {CystobrancHus) there may be as niatry as el^ht annuli. In 
the GnatnobdelUdae the prevailing number, of annua to a seginent 
is live ; but here again Sic number is pfthn increased, fnd Trocheta 
has no less than eleven. The reason for this excessive annulation 



has been seen in the limited number of segments (tliirty-four) of 
which' the body is composed, which are laid down early and do not 
increase. In the OH^ochaeta, on “the other hand, there is growth of 
sew iegtoents. It is important to notice that the metamerk plan 
of gTQwtit of CbaetopG^ Is still preserved* 

The are like those of the Oligochaeta in geneml sfruc- 

ture: say, they consist of drain-pipe cedis which are placed 

enci|b end arc perforated by their ouct. The internal funnel 
varlffi in waiy as in the Oligochaeta in the number of cells 

« :h form It. la CUpsine {Glompfumid)\ there are only three cells, 
in Nsfksli^ ta eight ceUa. In Hiru^Q the funnel is not 
ious and is composed, of a large number of cells. Externally, 
nephridium opens by i Vesicle, as in many Olirochaetes whose 
lumen Is kitercellnfar. In Podtbbdella and BranchelPion the nephrldia 
form a netwodr extending to seitmcnt, but there U 

only one pak of funnels in eaohaw^^iient. $h«fht difierdacci in form 
have been noted betweeA nephrima of different segments ; but the 
Hirudinea do not shdW the marked dlfferentiatibn that is to be Seen 
in some other CHaetopbdte ; slor do nephridia ever Acquire any 
relatioiis to the aHmentaary canal; i 


C^tiemd^T^ ootAom oi tbo Hirudinea difitexs in most’^etiera from 
that of the OUgochaeta and ikilychaeta. The difierenee* is that* it is 
broken up into aconiplerx sinai system. The least modified type 
is shown^ A csntkobdsUor a parasitic upon fishes, in which 
transverse sections (see figs. P5 emd '16) chow the gut, the aervous 
system, &o., fyiag in a spacioas chaMier which is the coelom. This 
coelom is lined by peritoneil ceha and is divided into a series of 
metameres by septa which correspbnd to the segmentation of the 



Fig 15. — Section of Acanthobdstta fafter Kovalevsky), 
c, Coelom. g, Nerve cord. 

cxh» Coeloxnic epithelium (yellow- w. Intestine. 

celLsl. me, Circular muscle. 

eg. Glandular cells. ml, Longitudinal muscle. 

Muscle cells of lateral line. vd. Dorsal vessel. 

cp, Pigment cells. vv. Ventral vessel. 

ep^ Ectoderm. 

body; the arrangement being thus precisely like that of typical 
Chaetopoda. Moreover, upon the intestine the coelomic cells are 
modified into chloragogcn celDs. In A canthobdella the testes are, 
however, not contained in tlie general coelom, and the nephridia 
lie in the septa. It is remarkable, in view of the spaciousness of the 
coelom, that the funnels of the latter have not l)een seen. Ozo- 
branchw posses®®* s- coelom which is less typically chaetopodous 
than that of AcuntkobdeRa, but more so than in other leeches. There 
is a spacious Cavity surrounding the gut and containing also blood- 
vessett, and to some extient the generative organs, and the nervous 
cord. Furthermore, in the mid region of the body this coelom is 
broken up by metamerically arranged septa, as in A canthobdella. 
These septa are, however, rather incomplete and are not fastened 
to the gut ; and, as in Acanthabdella» the nephridia are embedded 



Fi& i6.p---6eet3oiii of if cMflo&dei/a (after Kovalevsky). Identical 
letters as in fig^ a ; in addition, cn, nerve cotxi ; fn, intcetine ; nf* 
parts of nephruUnim ; on, exterxisl opening of nephridxmn ; av» ova ; 
/, testis.- . 'i 

ia la adid&tion ^ the medtaa lacuna there aare two lateral 

lacunae, one upon eachaide- These regions of the eoelom eadat the 
ends the body and communicate witlv each other by means of a 
branched system of .co®loinic sinusesr which are in pll^ very , fine 
tubes* Neither in thk i^nus 00c in the last is there fifty comxaunir 
catkm between coehnn and vaacniar. system.M In Ckpsino ifGtesif- 
^fm) there ia a further hoeaklng upof the eodona < The naedten 
laouna no . longer eiuste, hut ia m prei^ ted.ibyt a doraal and veaiteal 
siiaiB., The former lodges the dorsal, the lateerdthe ventral I^ood.* 
yesoeU The gut has no codomk gpaoe aiermidiag it> jh oomplaK 
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ii«twDzk j>laees thm{ amuses the labial in.co^niw^ 

.catkML iBare ahfo thet blood system baa no i^th, tne 

sixuis system of. the coelom. . In Hirudo and the Gnai^dbaefftddS 
'thbre is biily oh'^ system bf cavitites which consist of - ibuf 'prt^ 
Icmgitivdinef ininks, ot whiloh the two lateikl ai^ oonttaotite 
tconmuinicate with, a^ network ramifying everywhere, even, among 
the cells, of the e|>idenn^. The, network is partly formed out of 
pigmented cells which are excavated and iqih to form tubes, the so- 
caued bbtryoidal tissue, not found amonj^ the Rhynckahdtllidae' at 
aU. It s^efhs clear fiom the recent investigations ol A. G. Bourne 
and £. S. Goodrich that the vascuhu: system a^d the coelom are in 
communication (as m vertebrates by means of the lymph system.);. 
On the other hand, it has been held that in these leeches there is no 
vak:ular system at all and that the entire extern of spaces is coelom. 
In favour of regarding the vascular system as totally absent, is the 
fact that the median coelomic channels contain no dorsal and 
ventral vessel. In favour of seeing in the lateral trun^ ;and their 
branches a vascular system^ is the contractility of the former, and 
the fact of the intrusion of the latter into the epidermis, matched 
among the digochaeta, where undoubted blood capillaries perforate 
the epidermis. A further fau^t must be considered in deciding this 
question, which is the discovery of ramifying coelomic. tubes,, ap- 
proaching close to, but not entering, the epiderm^ ip the Polychaete 
Arenicola. These tubes are lined by flattenec! epithelium and often 
contain blood capillaries ; they communicate with the coelom and 
are to be regarded as prolongation of it into the thickness of the 
bodywalL 

Gonads and Gonad Ducts . — The gonads and their ducts in the 
Hirudinea invariably form a closed system of cavities entirely shut 
off from the coelom in which they lie. There is thus a broad resem- 
blance to tlie Eud^ilidaie, to which grou^i of Oligochaeta the Hirur 
dinea are further akin by reason of tl^ invariably unpaired condition 
of the generative anerturcis, and the existence of a copulatpry 
apparatus (both of wnich characters, however, are present Occasion- 
ally in other Oligochaeta). 

The testes are move numerous than the ovaries, of which latter 
there are never more than one pair. The testes vary in numbers of 
pairs. Four {Ozobranchus) to six [Glossipkonia) or ten {Philazmon) 
are common numbers. In Acanthobdella, however, the testes of each 
side of the body have grown together to form h continuous band, 
which extends in front of extem^ pore. Each testis oommuaicatos 
by means of an efferent duct with a common collecting duct of its 
side of the body, which opens on to the exterior by means of a pro- 
tru.sible penis, axid to which is sometimes appended a seminal vesicle. 
The efferent ducts are ciliated, and there is a patch df cilia at the 
point where they communicate with the cavity of each testis. The 
ovaries are more extensive in some forms {0^. Ozobranchus) than 
in others, where they arc small rounded bodies. The two ducts 
continuous with the gonads open by a common vagina on to the 
exterior behind the mile pores. This " vaghra '* is sometimes cti 
exaggerated size. Thus, in Philctimon punigens fLambert) it has 
the fonn of a large iac, into which open by a single orifice the con- 
joined oviducts. From this vagina arises a narrow duct leading to 
the exterior. In Ozobranchus the structures in question arc still 
more complicated. The two long ovarian sacs cromimfcjAe with 
each other by a transh^rse Most the terminal 

canal. Into each ovariaai sae .^netioii opens 

a slender tube, whicn greatly colled, and,* in its turn, opens into 
a spherical ** spermathecal sac.^' From this ah equally slender tube 
proceeds, whiem joins its ifellbw of the opposite ride, and the two form 
a thick> walled tube, which opens on to the exterior within the bursa 
copidatrix .throu^d^ which- the penis pootyudea. These .two Tast- 
mentioned types show dentures which can be, as it seems, matched 
in the Eudrilidae^ 

The gonads develop (O. Biirger) in coelomic spaces close to 
nephridlal iunnels, which have, however, no relation to* the gonad 
ducts. The otvaries are *80116 bodies, of which the outer layer . becomes 
separated fromt the plug pf cells lying wi^iin,; thus a cavi^ iaiormed 
which is clearly cpQlom, This cavity and its walls b^omes pro- 
longed to form the oviduefa. A stap exactly comparable to fiie 
riage in the leeches, where the oWhry is surrounded by a closed sac, 
has been observed in PudrUm^ In this Annelid later the sac in 
question joins its fellow, .passing beneath the aeryo cord exactly 
as 4 h the leech, and also grows out to reach the exterior. The aple 
difference is therefore that in E^rilUs the ovariaq sac ^Ves rise 
to a tube which bifurcates^ one branch meetiag a cxm«Bpcai<ding 
branch of the other ovary of the pair, while toe second kmich 
rtochea toe exterior. In thp leech the twp branches are fused into 
one. We have here clearly a ca^ of .a true coelomoduct performing | 
the function of an oviduct iq’ both leeches and‘ Endrilidds. The tacm 1 
just referred to Simg^t ftiitoCf toxuparitoiis between' I 
aatA EMdriHdas.. ISm lesge jaos whioh haive ibton I 

are suggestive of the large jcpelonric gpermatoeesa to Bndcilids, a 
comparison which , needs, hoqrever, embryolpgidd 
present lorthcoming, for its fiistificatioh. T« ^ ht feast in ^ 

OMolbmHchtU this oocOparisem Is iustffilfbie ; but Only ' or 

pedapeitosstolOHto toocdse)ofii*f(jb«hi9n;A duct, , 

lto 4 il^f;fiRom:too.o^ sac^iindewfiUingiialQhgiitoc^ toe 

eaci, too hig^ pi t^eoviauct ; 


; 1 ^^ duziof^ hoUoqFe4. ;out fM^d are 

pfoloitoBd into the vasq -efferentia. These ducts therefore as ve not 
their ei^t. counterparts in the OKgochaeta, unlMs we are to luMiiime 
thet they ocdlectively M r^esented by the seminril veMes of 
earthworiBBi and the vasa dbfeventoL It is to be noted toe 
Hirudinria di$er irom the Oligoqhaieta in toat the male pore fs in 
awiv^ce of the gonads {exc^t in ^catnthobdella, which here,, as in 
so many points, approximates to the Oligochaeta), wher^ ih 
OHgochaeta that pore is behind the gonads (again with an exception, 
AUnrus), 

C/am>lcsf^u.T-'I^eHhudin.eamaybe divided into three families:—- 

. (I.) Rhynchobdeliidae* — A protrusible proboscis exists, but there 
are no jaws. The blood is colourless. Poniobdella, Glossiphonia, &c. 

(ii.) Gnathohdellidae.—^K proboscis absent, ^t jaws usually 
present. Blood coloured red with haemoglobin. Hirudo, N$ph$Hs, 
&c. . 

(iii.) AcanthphdiUidaz. — Proboscis present, birt short. Paired 
setae of Qligochaetous pattern present in anterior segments. Blood 
redV Acanthohdelta. 

Lixbraturb.— a. O., Kovalevsky, Bull. Irr^. Set. (St Petersburg, 
Noveniber 1896) (Acanthobdella) ; A. G. Bourne. Quart. j 6 u¥n. 
Micr. Sci.t 1884 ; A. Oka, Zeitschr, wiss. ZooL, 1894; E. 5. Good- 
rich, Quart. Joum. Micr. Sci., 1899; W. £. Castle, Bull. Mus. Comp. 
ZooL, 1900; A. M. Lambert, Proc. Roy. Soc. (Victoria, 1897); ^ 
Whitman, /ourn. Morph., 1889 and 1891 : O. Biirger^ ZsfVscAr. wiss. 
ZooL, igo2, and other memoirs by the above, and by St V. ApAthy, 
R. Blanchard, H. Bolsius, A. Bendy, R. S. Bergh, Ac. (F. B. B.) 

CHiflJSTOSOMATlDA, a small group of minute, freerliving, 
aquatic organisms which are usually placed as an annex to 
the Nematoda. Indeed Mechnikoy, to ^ 
whom we owe much of our knowle^c . , 

of these forms^ calls them ** creeping 
Nematoda.’^ They are usually found 
amongst seaweed in temperate seas, but 
they are probably widely distributed; 
sopie are fresh-water. The genus Chaetth 
sama^ with the two species Ch. claparedxi 
and Ch. ophicephalum and the genus 
Tristtcocjha^a, have swollen heads. The 
third genus Rhabdogaster has no such Mp 

distinct head, though the body may be 
swollen anteriorly. The mouth is ter- 
minal and anterior and surrounded by a jE 
ring of spicules or a half-ring of hoc^s. 

Scattered hairs cpver the body^ . Just in ^ 
front of the anus there is in Chaetosoma 
a double, and in Tristicochaeta a triple 
row of about fifteen stout cylindrical 
prpj^ctions upon which the animals a 

creeo. The females are a little larcrer From Cambrid%t Natural 
than the males; in Ch. chparedii toe 
former attain a lengto of i*5 mm.,, toe 
latter of j»i2 fnm. The mouth opens Mature femal^of 
into an oesophagus which, passes mto an 
intestine ; this opens by a ventral anus, nikov.) a, Oesopkagita ; 
situated a little in front of toe posterior h, intestino ; p,. anus ; 
end. The testis is single, and its duct £• ovary; e, genera- 
ppens with the aiqus, and is provided ** ventral 

with a coiupia of spicules. The ovary is ; ‘ r 
double^ and toe oviducts ^n by a median ventral pore about 
the middle of the body ; in this region there is a secqnd swelling 
both in Chaetosoma and, in Rhabdogaster. The lastrnamed form 
is in toe, female o* to mm. in length# the confined 

to tt>e doirsal midme Ime and the qreeping setae, are hooked, of 
a finer structure than in situated so forward 

that the ya^ina p^ns vnongst them. Ck. ophicephalum has 
taken in I^ Englu^^ 

See £. Mechnikov, ZiiUchr. wiss., ZooL xviL, 1867, p. 537 » 
PastcorL Atfi Acc. Napoli, p. 7. (A.,£. $.) 

OHAFElt; a word used hi modern speech to distinguish the 
beetles 6f the fwinly S^Are^eiiue, and more especially tocm 
species Which feci^ bn leaves' in the a^lt state; "fte word is 
dern^d ’froth toe O. Eng. ceafoTy and it is interesting to note 


'Bbr toe^ .chhractifrs ScdrtSaeidtte see CbtgbPrnkA. Thfr 

dtidades a liuge-ii^ber of beetfn, soine of Kfiijdi feed on 
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dung and others on vegetable tiinues. The cockchafers and their 
allies belong; tp the subfamily MeM(mihinae, and the 
rose-chafers to the Ceipniitu ^ ; in both the b^eilos eat leaves, and 
their grubs apend a long life underground devourii^ roots^ 
In Britain the Melolonthines that are usually noted as injurious 
are the two species of cockchafer (Meldonika vulgaris and Af. 
hippocasiam\ large heavy beetles with black pubescent pro- 
thorax, brown elytra and an elongated pointed tail-process ; 
the sunimer<^Chafer (^Rhizotrogus solstitialis), a smaller pale 
brown chafer ; and tne still smaller garden-chafer or ** cocker- 
bundy ” {PhyUoperiha horticola\ which has a dark green pro- 
thorax and brown elytra. Of the Cetoniines, the beautiful 
metallic green rose-chafer, Cetonia aurata, sometimes causes 
dam^e, especially in gardens. The larvae of the chafers are 
heavy, soft-skinned grubs, with hard brown heads provided with 
powerful mandibles, three pairs of well-developed legs, and a 
swollen abdomen. As they grow, the larvae ^come strongly 
flexed towards the ventral surface, and lie curled up in their 
earthen cells, feeding on roots. The larval life lasts several 
years, and in hard frosts the grubs go deep down away from the 
surface. Pupation takes place in the autumn, and though the 
perfect insect emerges from the cuticle very soon afterwards, 
It remains in its underground cell for several months, not making 
its way to the upper air until the ensuing summer. After pairing, 
the female crawls down into the soil to lay her eggs. The grubs 
of chafers, when turned up by the plough, are greedily devoured 
by poultiy, pigs and various wild birds. When the beetles 
become so numerous as to call for destruction, they are usually 
shaken off the trees where they rest on to sheets or tarred boards. 
On the continent of Europe chafers are far more numerous than 
in the United Kingdom, and the rural governments in France 
give rewards for their destruction. D. Sharp states that in the 
department of Seine-inf^rieure 867,173,000 cockchafers and 
647,000,000 larvae were killed in the four years preceding 1870. 

The anatomy of Melolontha is very fully described in a classical 
memoir by H. E. Strauss-Durckheim (Paris, 1828). (G. H. C.) 

CHAFF (from the A.S. ceaf, allied to the 0 . High Ger. cheva, 
a husk or pod), the husks left after threshing grain, and also hay 
and straw chopped fine as food for cattle ; hence, figuratively, 
the refuse or worthless part of anything. The colloquial use 
of the word, to chaff, in the sense of to banter or to make fun of a 
person, may be derived from this figurative sense, or from 
‘‘ to chafe,” meaning to vex or irritate. 

CHAFFARINAS, or Zaffarines, a group of islands belonging 
to Spain off the north coast of Morocco, near the Algerian 
frontier, 2\ m. to the north of Cape del Agna. The largest of 
these isles, Del Congreso, is rocky and hilly. It has a watch- 
house on the coast nearest to Morocco. Isabella II., the central 
island, contains several batteries, barracks and a penal convict 
settlement. The Spanish government has undert^en the con- 
struction of breakwaters to unite this island with the neighbouring 
islet of El Rcy, with a view to enclose a deep and already sheltered 
anchorage. This roadstead affords a safe refuge for many large 
vessels. The Chaffarinas, which are the Tres Insulae of the 
Romans and the Zafrdn of the Arabs, were occupied by Spain 
in 1848. The Spanish occupation anticipated by a few days a 
French expedition sent from Oran to annex the islands to Algeria. 
The population of the islands is under 1000. 

OHAmna, ADNA ROMANZA (1842- ), American general, 

was born at Orwell, Ohio, on the 14th of April 1842. At the 
outbreak of the Civil War he entered the United States cavalry 
as a private, and he rose to comimissioned ra^ in 1863, 
becoming brevet captain in 1865. He remained in the army 
after the war and took part wi^ distinction in many Indian 
campaigns. His promotion was, however, slow, and he was at 
the age of fifty-six still a lieutenant-colonel of cavalry;.. .But in 
1898, at the outbreak of the Spanish-Americiui War, he w^ made 
brigadier-general and soon aft^ardsxnajor-generalof voluntew. 
In the Cuban can^paign he won particular distinction, ^nd the 
victory; of the A^<^cans in the Action of £1 Caney was in li^e 
ifneasure due to Ijiis careful persoxii^ jpeconnaissa^ the groiuid 

Ao be attac^d and to the enduraoc^ of .his p|arn brigade, ^^ter 


reverting for a time to the rank of brigadier-genial, he was made 
a major-general U.S.V. again in 1900 ahd was ap^inted to 
command' the United States contingent in Chma. He took a 
brilliant and successful part in the ^yance on Peking and tbe 
relief of the Legations. In 1901 he became a major-general in 
the regular army, and in 1901-1902 commanded the Division of 
the Philippines. In 1902-1903 he cortimanded the Department of 
the East, and from 1904 to 1906 was chief of the general staff 
of the army. In 1904 he received the rank of lieutenant-general 
in the United States army, being the first enlisted man of the 
regular army to attain this, the highest rank in the service. 
He was retired at his own request on the 1st of February 1906, 
after more than forty years’ service. 

CHAFFINCH (Fringilla coelehs)^ the common English name 
of a bird belo^mg to the family FringilUdae (see Finch), and 
distinguished, in the male sex, by the deep greyish blue of its 
crown feathers, the yellowish green of its rump, the white of the 
wing coverts, so disposed as to form two conspicuous bars, and 
the reddish brown passing into vinous red of the throat and 
breast. The female is drab, but shows the same white markings 
as the male, and the young males resemble the females until 
after the first autumn moult, when they gradually assume the 
plumage of their sex. The chaffinch breeds early m the season, 
and its song may often be heard in February. Its nest, which 
is a model of neatness and symmetry, it builds on trees and bushes, 
preferring such as are overgrown with moss and lichens. It is 
chiefly composed of moss and wool, lined internally with grass, 
wool, feathers, and whatever soft material the locality affords. 
The outside consists of moss and lichens, and according to Selby, 
“ is always accordant with the particular colour of its situation.” 
When built in the neighbourhood of towns the nest is somewhat 
slovenly and untidy, being often composed of bits of dirty straw, 
pieces of paper and blackened moss ; in one instance, near 
Glasgow, the author of the Birds of the West of Scotland found 
several postage-stamps thus employed. It lays four or five eggs 
of a pale purplish buff, streaked and spotted with purplish red. 
In spring the chaffinch is destructive to early flowers, and to 
young radishes and turnips just as they appear above the surface ; 
in summer, however, it feeds principally on insects and their 
larvae, while in autumn and winter its food consists of grain and 
other seeds. On the continent of Europe the chaffinch is a 
favourite song-bird, especially in Germany, where great attention 
is paid to its training. 

CHAFING-DISH (from the 0 . Fr. chdufer, to make warm), 
a kind of portable grate heated with charcoal, and used for 
cooking or keeping food warm. In a light form, and heated 
over a spirit lamp, it is also used for cooking various dainty 
dishes at table. Tne employment of. the chafing-dish for the 
latter purpose has been largely restored in modem cookery, 

CHAGOis, a group of atolls in the Indian Ocean, belonging to 
Britain, disposed in circular form round the Chagos bank, in 
4® 44' to 7® 39' S., and 70® 55' to 72® 52' E. The atolls on the 
south and east side of tlie bank, which has a circumference of 
about 270 m., have disappeared through subsidence ; a few — 
Egmont, Danger, Eagle, and Three Brokers — still remain on 
tlw east side, but most of the population (about 700) is centred 
on Diego Garcia, which lies on the south-east side, and is nearly 
13 m. long by 6 m. wide. The lagoon, whi{± is enclosed by two 
coral barriers and accessible to the largest vessels on the north 
side, forms one of the finest natural harbours in the world. The 
group, which has a total land area of 76 sq. m., is depended for 
administrative purposes on Mauritius, and is regularly visited 
by vessels from that colony. The only product is cocD-put oil, 
of whi^ about 106,000 gallons are annually exported* The 
French occupied the island in 1791 from Mauritius, and the oil 
industry(fromwhi€hthegroup is sometimea called the Oil Islands) 
came into the hands of French Creoles. 

C/BtAGRESf a yiU^e of the Republic of Fiuj^^ oil the 
Atlantic coast of the Isthmus,, at the mouth pt the. Cbagres 
river, and about Am. W. of Colon. Ithasa^harto from ro to 
12 .ft deep, which is difSciilt te Anter; hoWeter, on accdUiit of 
it its mouth. The port % Colu^b^? 
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coaiti kt'^^-tfMi^’i 3 <wtt|iy; 

With the decline of PoiW- 
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CIHiUN (throufth tht O. Pr. froth 

aifetui% a' series '<» iinks of metal or other material so connected 
together that the ^iriitOe forins a flexible b«nd or Cord; Qiains 
are used for a variety of pnCjMeea, such as fasten^, securing^ 
or connecting together tWo or inoTe objects, snppoTtw w lifting 
freights, ’tritfisimihling ineOluUucal power, ttb. or asairornainent 
to serve as a coQar, as a SjbnbOl of ofl^ ot state,’ oraa port of 
the insignia of on order Of knighthood ; or "os a device lA^ 
which to hang a jewelled or oroer pendant, a >WBtchi"'&c; (see 
Collar), (hnamental chains are made with a great variero -of 
links, but' those ^tended lor utilitarian poiposro sire 
two ^pes. In stud chains a stud or hrace'is inserted 'across each 
link to prevent its sides from cOlkpsing inwards under strain, 
ehereas in open' link chaim the li^ have ho studs. The addition 
of studs u reckoned to increase the load which the chain cui 
safely bear by 50 %. Small chains of Ihe opel^link type Me 
to a great extent made by machinery. For hd^'weS’tiie 
smith cuts off a length Of iron rod Of suitable diameter, forms it 


and welds together the two ends Of the link, previously slipped 
inside its fellow, by the aid of the same tool; in sofmc Cases the 
bending is done in a mechanical press and the wbk}i& uhdhr a 
power hiunmer (see also Cable). Weldless chains are ' 1 ^ made ; 
m A. G. Strathem’s process, fOr instaiice, cruciform' Steel ban 
are pressed, while hot, into links, eadi without join and engaging 
rrith its nei^boum. (hainS used for transmitting' power are 
known as pitch'KihMns ; the chain of a bicyde( 7 .v.) is' an example. 

From the use of the chain as employed to bind or fetter a 
prison^’ or slave, comes the figurative t^licatiOn to anythin 
which nerves SB n constraining of restramh^ force; and from 
its series of coilnecfed links, to ohy series bfi^Ol^tii, events, 
arguments, comiethid t^ sucCm li^iccd sequence of 
reasoning. Speafic uses are a measuring line hi land-survey 
i^; consisting of lOO ffiUcs; tVe. iron fods; 7<ps' ih.'tn length, 
makuig as yds, in' a|U, hence 4' lineal 'mrosufe bf timt len^'; 
and; as a heptichl tem, for the contritmuro by tifhuh'the lowtlf 
shfouds' of i, mirt ero ^extoidM^^ secured to the ship’s 
stdes/cohristmg 'of''dehd'’eyeS, Ohsuh-pUtes, find, thofn^wede or 
“thtlnnd/’’'", ■’ 'v-'''' 

: OHfttt (ih1Ki^.Eng. ritiM#,’tlhOUgh'^^ Fr. tkiSI^W ekaietv, 

fr6ibIM.a^edrldi,Ikt6ri:a£tdrdi,Or,i(a»iti»it,ve^^ 

tiih modem Pf; ft^ ffiatSei a dulJf,'haSI hbeh adopted hiE^lliih 

wHlvBpariliRhiiMfheBii^lti^d^^ \m4i^e at' Ffe^ 

is stm med Of a prife s e l c m l idr'eedesiSitkliel 'roMedi'a), 

a movable seat, usually with four b^, for a'sih^'pMsdh, 'the 

most 'ricried add fSh^ar Uribki df d<m^^ 

chtiir is of extreme antiqUityj' uthbu^ Tof l^ 

hdhed'for tbpusuids el y«^ it sHh WlftiiPi 4 ««$ath 6 diHid 

iffigniw rather 'riuin on ai^oof •tm&iMy use; ^''^Th(i.'<iitt& ’'4t 

i# exi(S(^i^ly''gSeff^ #e/iestiidem#^i^^ 

^l^niQhbhS. imijtl piihic 

ihe*ntiiOriitihy i[yhh«i«L-v‘'TIW'Cihe^ 

Hm’-M 


mtmuid/m«i,'Seulptti]W>ud''paitStings. >' A few aetii»ke«|iWi!plBi 
ditist 'i»>^^BritBhf Mu8Sitila,'hi<the Egyptian nuseuD^akGimu; 
and' dlsewlMSib. li tuicient Bg^'4hey tiinieaf to havetlMito'>4f 


gpeit ridldess ' e^endourit 


^^uf-^uhtn^' and’vmerii; 


or (ff <cairved and gilded wood; di^-<«wrb''C«wered wi^ 
stuffs ahd 'saf^iorted Upon repMsentirtiont ' of 'leas of beaitk 

(ff the'ChaSe or tlw]'f^uies- of capthws^ 'Aniwm^iMeM fine 
^estivhtiott found in * tomb in the-'Vedl^ 'trf' the ’Kiim it 
aMbiiistnfgly simfiairyienten 'ih'small detdfls^' tb that ‘' Empifc ’’ 
style' ‘Which" followed' Napoleon’s campaign 1 in Egypt; ' The 
earliest 'nionuments of Ninevrii represent a.efanir withoutiabMk 
but witit ^taetefuHy carved legs endii^ in iionS’ daws or bidb’ 
hoo6;''Others are stsppmted by i^res^m theitUrtUrWof carya- 
tides or animals. Ihe earhest known form Of Cheek diair; 
going'haekto five orsixcehturieBbefeie Christ, had abaok but 
stood strstiight up) front sind bade. On the frieze of the Firthenon 
Zeus'ocici^ies'ia square seat with a bar-back and thkh tonud 
legs ; it is ornamented 'with winged sphimcet 'anid the feet oif 
beasts. The characteristic Roman chauni were^Of marble, aUo 
adomed' witii'sihimxes;' the curule chair WasrorigiiMlly vefy 
similar in ' foran to tiie miOdeni folding chair, but eiventuBUy 
received a 'good deal' of ' onuunenti 
The most fanwus of the' very few chairs which have come down 
from a remote antiquity is the reputed chair of St Peter'hi'G^ 
Peter’kiat Roihe; 'me woodm portions are rikueb decayod; hut 
it would appear to be Byzantine work of tfae^fith century, and 
to be really an ancient ‘ sedia gestatoria . ' It ' hek may '■ carvings 
representing the labours of HemleS. A few pileces of anesriter 
oiuen^ chair have been let in ; the existing orie', Oregoroviut 
says; is of aoacia Wood. ' The legend that mis was thO 'Curule 
chaif of the senator Fudens is necessarily apocrrtffial. It is not> 
as is popularly supposed; endosOd in Borhini's bronze ohahr) 
but is kept under triple lock ahd'exhibited only once ki a century. 
Byzantium, 19ce Greece and Rome, affected the curule fonn^of 
choir, and in addition to lions’ heads and winged figures of 
Vktoiy and ddphin-shaped arms used ako the lyre-badi Whidi 
haS' bMn made famihsar by 'the pseudo-dossioal tv'vivtd Of the 
end'of'the ‘z8th centuiy. ^Theohalr of Makhnian'in thetathedmil 
of Ravenna' is believted to date from the middle of the fithitentuiy. 
It is of marble, round,' irith a high back, and is carved in high 
relief widi figures of saints and scenes from the Gospeb-~the 
Annunciation, the Adoration of the Magi;:the flight mto Egypt 
and 'the baptism of Christ. ' The smallw spaces are filled With 
carvings of animate; birds, fiowerk and folhited omament. 
Another very Mcient seat is the so-cidled - Chair of Dogobert ” in 
the Lbuvre. It is of cast bronze, sharpened with the dtiselifad 
pMtially gilt ; it is of the curule or faldstool type and riipported 
upon legs 'tenbiiaiiting ' in tiie heads and feet of animus,' The 
seat; vriiicbwaS'probab'iy of leather, has disappeared. 'Its attri- 
bution depends entirely upon the statement of Suger, abbot of 
St> Denis >m the isth eentt^, who added a back and 'arms;- Its 
age hat been much discuSseid, but Viollet-le-l^ dated it to iearly 
Meroviiupm tiihes,'aind'itimay in any case be takeWas thcoUest 
faldstool in' cecietehce. 'To the same generic ibelongs 
the 'famous' iabbets’ diair of Glastonbuiy ; such) onairs mmt 
readily be taken to piheet when thefr owners travelled, 

'time acquired arais- and a back; iriule 'retiiining 
ite 'folding idupe. Tim most lamoue, hs weD as ^'inost ancient, 
English chhir is 'thait made at titt aid of the '^th' Century for 
Edward I,,' ht' which most subStaoent inonanw have been 
crowned;' It te 'of an Oirchiteotuiu type' ahd of oak, and waa 
covered' with '^ded gefifo' which long emqs ihsappeared. ' ' 

Passing from' these htetbik exun«e» Wefind the chair modd- 
peffaSd ^'Em ritter/^l^ eecleswstthal, to a oon^iarathnly 
kite data. As the iwat of authority 'it stool at the head! of 
kirdte taUei ,on Ub dSii8, :hy the Side of his bed. The sagdeurii^ 
^afriommlSieriwFthncnas^ ffie Netherlan^ than inEnriiad; 

the 


kpiiromlni^^ in many nipa^' tb 
I or 'Stall.' Tt eariy nciqtilisd'a 


'taick'md'sbnm^ had a 
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«o& CHAISE--{»lAtCaEB0»^I<»UNCIL OF 

im aniMhwm4:i‘‘iMr”;o|p«]dnds.ctf 4 i^lili c^tu^v js <£ie 

'tike time wli^.ithB‘:Jiira li^ ch«».’’ Tbe(» ' 'Miii .':i: 

dirotK-MlQe MCtgurtoeiflh^ archil»c!tin»tm,daai^ «iid «a Tl» golden f«« the 

Gothic ifcdi«9,eMiiedi took the ^dietiiiodiire dutnuctwistios of eq^etjaUjrjk Fmu;e ^en^ :6lU[]ai^ iw(di there rwee 

Ree ris teace kwdc.!'.K. im« oedeg in fraet -meiwiiTO tO: the coeiMerehle give and ttfce m Ihdetot: conkl not 

Bihnahoe th»tilheeMr«eaMd'»to>be Mi appaaafeof ,atate,:end seftiuh from writing cd-1^^ ii$, Wfu^i^i»ptdiei Ttm tJVionl 
heopne ithe cistomaiiy out^^ could afiord ; hmus Seim ciwir^ovaf^xudcedaademi^yMeeet, with deseed 

fjo hiQr . it ’ Once the idea: c^frivil^ faded itiie cimir epcedily; anm and roundrreededflege^ ooyeredi id fSeent^ (W eorae ipm 
cdlrie into getaeidl «ie,. andialkiest at cmce hegtoti to' reflect the gay tapeatiy' wenren mith RoUfd>er 'Or WnttoWThke^s^^ 
hidiionSiof tfae -hour.jiKft fneoe of furniture haa ewer bem so. v^ graaous otgectf 'in' vhidi the period cen^^^faigh-wwttr 
dOsetan index to auaiptoniy etudes. It has varied : in' 8 um> mark. The Rn^nie htoughi : in . squat and.rsqnahhy sbe^> 
shape and aturdineta witih the fashion not only of women’s dress ' comfcxtolfle enoi^ 00 doubt, but entirely destit^.of .insintar 
botkil men’s idsou; itThns the chair which was not,ievto with its . tiom. Rnjp^idrSn^ito chairs ureto often heavier and motoponibin 
antis putpOOdy' suppressed, too ample during the senrionl'reigna ' than those of French design. Thenceforward the chair . in , sd] 
ofaoirmiarinoc<rifoofhoopsandfmthingBle,beoainOinonstn>u3 ^ countries ceased to Ottnust the artist. The «r|',«oNnesu,tiel^l 
whentbCsielpaatubezances disappeared. Again, the u^tly. laced hasoccariDntdly prQduoBd soumthingofnotunpieaaingsimfflicity; 
coato'Of lhe lduady of the i8th and early ipth centuries were so but more often its leflotls have _been irowy or evw 
thheaOtoediby the ordmary form of seat t^t a “ eolrveraation grotesque. There . have been procricalfy no novelties,; with 
durir^Hms devised, which enabled the buck sad thexuflSecito sit deception perhaps lOf the -basket-chair and such .like, which have. 
niitlL his face to riie faadc, his valuable taUs hanging: unimpeded been made possible modem comnumd over laatonaL So 
over the front. The early chair almost invariably hid arms, and much, inde^, is the .present indebted to the past in this 
it/was not until towards the dose of the i6th oeatory that the matter that even the revolving chair^ now sp famOiar in 
SBudler iomt gtow common. - (dices, has a .pedigree of something like four centuries (see also 

: This majority of the chairs of aU countries untd the midcile of SsnAM’-CBAia). . ^J. P'-B.) 

tha.tyth century were of oak without upholstery, and whok itfio- CHAIM (the French for “ chair,” dirpugh a transference from 

caiBeaDtoinary toCuahionthem,leatberwa 3 Soiaetimes(tmployed; : a “scdiunchair” toa wheeled vehicle), ali^ttwo- or four-udMeled 
suihsequently ^vet and silk were extensivety used, and at a carriage with amovahle hood or “calash” ; the “post-chaise” 
Mar period (heaper and often more duraUe materials. Leather was the fast- travelling carriage of the i8th and early rpth 
was n(>t inflrequsady used evm for the cgstly and elaborate centuries. It was dos^ and four->whee)ed fm two (»* four horses 
efasin of the fimtool form— occaskmalty sh^thed in thin {dates and with the driver riding |)osrillion, 

of .olverrHethich Venice sent all over Eurppe. To this day, CHAKRAT.A»; a mountain cantonment in the Dehra Dun 
indeed,leatber,isone of the most fr^uently employ^ materials district of the United JProvinoes of India, on the range of hills 
for duut ooveru^. The outstandi^ chamotoristic of most overlooking the valleys of the Jumna and the Tou, at an 
chairs until the middle of the 17th century was massiveness and elevation of 7000 ft, It was founded in x8^ and first occupied 
Solidity. '.Being usuaUy.made of oak, they wme of conaidorable in April 18^ . . 

wa^, arid it was not until the introdocriem of rim handsome CHALOKDQILnioreooriectly CALCBBi>oN.(mod. ..Kedfk<Mf),an 
Louss XlILichiuii'iritb cane backs and seats that eithariwa^t ancient maritime town of Bithynia, in -Asia llinor, almost 
or .solidity was reduced. .Although Englirit fumituce derives direcriy opi)ositoByzantium,touth of Scutari ItwasnMegaxiaa 
so extensively from foreign and especially Fkeneh and Italian colony founded on a site soobviovniy inferior to that whim was 
models, the eaifier fbnns of English (ham owed .hut, little, to within view on the opposite shore,. t^t it received from the 
exotic mflaemraes. This was especially the case dkiwa to the end oracle the name of “ the City of t^ Blind.” In its eariy histoiy 
nfcriie Tudor period^ niter which France b^nn< to syt hw mark it shared the fortynes of Byzantium, was taken by the aatoap 
upm the> Bntish xhair. The. squat variety:^ .imth ibeayy . and Otaims, vMilkded long between .the Lacedaemcmian and the 
aombra 'back^ Burlwd like a piem 0 panelling gave plnoe to a Athenian intereatvkria was at laet bequeathed to tbe EQimns 
tatter, more sleMler,! and. more elegant form, in<which rite frame- ^ Attolus tIJ;td;Petgnmum (133 bx.,), H wtyi,I>artly. destroyed 
woric eoty ww ieafn*ed,i.and attempts were nmde. at .ornament by MirinadatM,]totre<^y(rpd during toe hbwito^anci in A.n. 451 
in new dutorioiis. ) Thnstmteher etyecially otteredimportonities i was the seat ^ ri>e Fnuxrii.GmeiwI. Coutdl. Jt .fiell iinder the 
uhidi were notikppupon the eabinet-mal^ of tiba'l^tonitkm, repeated, pttyeks of the hartywiart. horjto who crossed dyer after 
Iriwn a mere und w npia mi iing etoas-bar inten^dfto.atreQgthen having ravaged ^zanrinto/ encunpment to 

'the construicrien'ife;ltls6Soaied,'alm(nt suddenly^ intoailelabaSato rite-Beixjato :hnder; , .Thc; T^rks, ,utod it as 

dtardl-woric. or anjCKoeedinj^ gractful .semufrordar .otnament a quarry: , for; huibhog xiatyrials for^C qu s t an two jde. , , The site 
(honectitagattfour Ic^^wimayase-ahapedlmQb.m'riieiCentra ip now. occupied -by thp yijl^ of, Eadutoni, v‘ Ydh^e of the 
The laona and lege of (hairs of this period mum soroBed, the Judge ”), whuh forms the tenth ‘ cerde ” of the muaicqpiality 
afriats of the back often shoiriog a ri<h asraogeatent.of qxiaJa | ^ uxistanrin^e.. 1 ^pi. abemt 33^000^ of iwhom. Hdno-are 
idid scrolls. ‘Diis mQst deotratlve'of all. types. appeani to Iwvw j Moglpms*;; Thepe a ||i|Xget.Dritoh:d^ churchi, 

hnito^populiaiiaed in Englai^ the cavaibm Whorhad beaa.in rito-Umric andrAnneipm .qhqndies and.^^ and, a training 

iih^>iiitth fhailei II. and had become familiar jwHh it 'in riici qcfllageilor Hothan 
w il bH W eetern parts of the European continent. i. Dlormg Mriu (]f Fantpfriuoh Cwd. ifqndfk). 

iie%h «f Uanjg||hese chonning forms degenerated uyedvin nrireindntv . r i : - , . . 

into Wwo to jtt iog -mtirii: stiferimd more xectiuisMlatt, witbiaitt^ttdy ' Slee J-. ythiHaumen sSsa);; JMnttoy’s 

more oriabiiadleHthaned splat afadia oahrioleJegrjirith pad feet. ' ^ 

Tbe imomfriilriaiibti^ examples had. cUne toate anatiillTpro- . c y ffA JA> l ltWM^41PllBdiibDB» the lomlh ecumenicid qoupcii^iof 
t p n rt j flned cmstimcto. ! J’tomriwmfonnsiWaagltodttattydfeyris^ I the OdhoIiB Khonh^ watrhrid in.45iu itS; dCthBicto 
the tfjtopeitddeiirhiriry’iririi its riaberatety..wtrilaOM I Eutythian Iteiiety.towi the. aotnrious “B^ber,tByHW^(iM 

tMrminatsqg EtninrpEU iAnd;<£iiiriicaff8, Conntnt wh^j q^ind torilh 
A riSn iiUw nnrilNm :H<|)^efl!dtttei>Shenitob yfgntomriltoimttlMritt in fika;Eaat.andiip ka^ 

andiAdem all,ahMil ehatry.idfAh^.eynn'to jhe .detyimd ftota^.jtoemi^.qottncib-a'dflmindL'Ihi^ 

niutor ,'lwndsi •of ooagiqtotityilbrv^toyyj by'^rito.Butydh^.l&ecidc)^ by-.loi 

. The ondeayonr siMto«to 4 lid' ilt:fpOfktn ^'cMnrWdriftyyiwh^ ' 8iiflaii«og,dtiln^ 

. 'toinpsaariyelyjfsUMt'j:'. bMpien i n i ponty Syn> 

j^em..dstoniiniid Biitiwap'MgAtto:toid.)tq!o 




«tt klitilll ' tbe’dinAh iitlcti*ei irf 

«# «#reM^ ttoArmtid' ^ ttM d»tinbli, '•MU {Mt 

The emperor Maickkti eppiro^' Ihe doett^ dMreee ttf'lii 


wit&' 

p«t^iQreo 4 «)«»« m %ih9ipm«ofrpwk o{ >431, epd^MP^t 
only filler enaeiiiKtiQB, the Chsistologidal statemeot ttmtamed 
is Dogim^m MlMh (f«.) to FhwiiMUMl TIhus 

tihfrtoaiinca rowctfil hcrth Ne eX tf ia n iip^ Sutyohiasisni, itMi 
stood tipooi the deotnin tht^ rChrisf had mo iuituMs> eseh 
poi^ect m ita^<a«d eachdistinot pom ihe iQi(hee,yct |>eneciil]D 
unMed'Wonepcnsem vWwuatoiMebothGodandit^ With 
stat^nent, whim was fosmally suhscnfaMd m the preaetwei 
of the empereTt the dev^l^nient ^ the Christeiogh^ dootnne 
wai ooth(M(Md, hut not in a pumoer to obviate lurther con- 
troversy (see AioNOPBVsiiEits smd MoMoicfltxtnBs)^ 
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CHALCIDICUm, in Roman architecture^ the vestibule or 
portico of a public building opening on to the forum ; as in the 
basilica of Eumactria at Pompeii^ and the basilica of Constantine 
at Rome, where it was placed at one end. 

CH ALOIS, the chief town of the island of Euboea in Greece, 
situated on the strait of the Euripus at its narrowest point. 
The name is preserved from antiquity and is derived from the 
Greek (copper, bronze), though there is no trace of 

any mines in the neighbourhood. Chdcis was peopled by an 
Ionic stock which early developed great industrial and colonizing 
activity. In the 8th and ^th centuries it founded thirty town- 
ships on the peninsula of Chalcidice, and several important cities 
in Sicily (g.v.). Its mineral produce, metal-work, purple and 
potter)r not only found markets among these settlements, but 
were distributed over the Mediterranean in the ships of Corinth 
and Samos. With the help of these allies Chalcis engaged the 
rival league ot its neighbour Eretria (g^v.) in the so-called 
Lelantine War, by which it acquired the best agricultural district 
of Euboea and became the chief city of the island. Early in the 
6th ceiituiy its prosperity was broken by a disastrous war with 
the Athenians, who expelled the ruling aristocracy and settled 
a cleruchy on the site. Chalcis subsequently became a mem- 
ber of both the Delian Leagues. In the Hellenistic period 
it gained importance as a fortress by which the Macedonian 
rulers controlled central Greece. It was used by Kings Antiochus 
III. of Syria (192) and Mithradates VI. of Pontus (88) as a base 
for invkding Greece. Under Roman rule Chalcis retained a 
measure of commercial prosperity ; since the 6th century a.d. 
it again served as a fortress for the protection of central Greece 
against northern invaders. From 1209 it stood under Venetian 
control ; in 1470 it passed to the Ottomans, who made it the 
seat of a pasha. In 1688 it was successfullv held against a 
strong Venetian attack. The modem town has about 10,000 
inhabitants, and maintains a considerable export trade which 
received an impetus from the establishment of railway connexion 
with Athens and Peiraeus (1904). It is composed of two parts — 
the old walled town towards the Euripus, called the Castro, 
where the Jewish and Turkish families who have remained there 
mostly dwell ; and the more modern suburb that lies outside it, 
which is chiefly occupied by the Greeks. A part of the walls of 
the Castro and many of the houses within it were shaken down 
by the earthquake of 1894 ; part has been demolished in the 
widening of the Euripus. The most interesting object is the 
church of St Paraskeve, which was once the chief church of the 
Venetians ; it dates from the Byzantine period, though many 
of its architectural features are Western. There is also a Turkish 
mosque, which is now used as a guard-house. 

Authorities. — Strabo vii. fr. ii, x. p. 447; Herodotus v. 77; 
Thucydides i. 15 ; Corpus Inscr, Atticarum, iv. (i) 27a, iv. (2) 10, iv. 
(1) p. 22 ; W. M. Leake, Travels in Northern Greece (Ix)ndon, 1835), 
ii. 254-270 ; E. Curdus in Hermes, x. (1876), p. 220 sqq. ; A. Holm, 
Lange Fehde (Berlin, 1884) ; H. Dondorff, De Rebus Chalcidensium 
(Gdttingen, 1869) ; for coinage, B. V. Head, Historia Numorum 
(Oxford, 1887), pp. 303.5 ; and art. Numismatics : Greek § Euboea. 

CHALOOMDYLES' (or Chalcocondylas), LAONICUS, the 
only Athenian Byzantine writer. Hardly anything is known 
of his life. He wrote a history, in ten books, of the period from 
1298-1463, describing the fall of the Greek empire and the rise 
of the Ottoman Turks, which forms the centre of the narrative, 
down to the conquest of the Venetians and Mathias, king of 
Hungary, by Mahommed H. The capture of Constantinople 
he rightly regarded as an historical event of far-reaching im- 
portance, although the comparison of it to the fall of Troy is 
har 4 |^.^ppropriate. The work incidentally gives a quaint and 
interesting sketch of the manners and civilization of England, 
Franc^^d Germany, whose assistance the Greeks sought to 
obta igJBfas t the Turks. Like that of other Byzantine writers, 
ChiM| W|y ^ chronology is defective, and his ^adherence to the 
ol(ij 9 HpQP»ographical nomenclature is a source of confusion. 
For Iji ^account of earlier events he was able to obtain infor- 
mation from his father, who was one of the most prominent 

^ A shortened form of Chalcocondyles, from copper; and 

xMvXot, knuckle. 


men in Athens during the struggles between the Greek and 
Frankish nobles. His model is Thucydides (according to Pekker, 
Herodotus); his language is tolerably pure and correct, his 
style simple and clear. The text, however, is in a very corrupt 
state. 

Bditio princeps, ed. J. B. Baumbach (1615); in Bonn.CV^vs 
Scriptorum Hist. Byz. cd. I, Bekker (1843) ; Migne, Patrologia Graeca, 
clix. There is a French translation by Blaise de Vigonere (1577, 
later ed. by Artus Thomas with valuable illustrations on Turlash 
matters); see also F. Gregorovius, GeschichU der Stadt Athen im 
Mittelalter, ii. (1889) ; Gibbon, Decline arui Fall, ch. 66 ; C. Krum- 
bacher, Geschichte der fyzantinischen Litter atur (1897). There is a 
biographical sketch of I^nicus and his brother in Greek by An- 
tonins Calosynas^ a physician of Toledo, who lived in the latter part 
of the 16th Century (see C. Hopf, Chroniques grico-romanes, 1873). 

His brother, Demetrius Chalcondyles (1424-1511), was 
born in Athens. In 1447 he migrated to Italy, where Cardinal 
Bessarion gave him his patronage. He became famous as a 
teacher of Greek letters and the Platonic philosophy ; in 1463 
he was made professor at Padua, and in 1479 he was summoned 
by Lorenzo de* Medici to Florence to fill the professorship 
vacated by John Argyropoulos, In 1492 he removed to Milan, 
where he died in 1511. He was associated with Marsilius 
Ficinus, Angelus Politianus, and Theodorus Gaza, in the revival 
of letters in the western world. One of his pupils at Florence 
was the famous John Reuchlin. Demetrius Chalcondyles 
published the editio princeps of Homer, Isocrates, and Suidas, 
and a Greek grammar (Erotemata) in the form of question and 
answer. 

See H. Hotly, De Graecis illustribus (1742) ; C. Hopf, Chroniques 
grSco - romanes (1873) ; E. Legrand, Bibliographie helUnique, i. 
(1885). 

CHALDAEA. The expressions ‘‘Chaldaea ** and Chaldaeans ** 
are frequently used in the Old Testament as equivalents for 
“Babylonia** and “Babylonians.** Chaldaea was really the 
name of a country, used in two senses. It was first applied to 
the extreme southern district, whose ancient capital was the 
city of Bit Yakin, the chief seat of the renowned Chaldaean 
rebel Merodach-baladan, who harassed the Assyrian kings 
Sargon and Sennacherib. It is not as yet possible to fix the 
exact boundaries of the original home of the Chaldaeans, but 
it may be regarded as having been the long stretch of alluvial 
land situated at the then separate mouths of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, which rivers now combine to flow into the Persian 
Gulf in the waters of the majestic Shatt el 'Arab. 

The name “ Chaldaea,*’ however, soon came to have a more 
extensive application. In the days of the Assyrian king RammSln- 
nirari III. (812-783 b.c.), the term mat Kaldu covered practically 
all Babylonia. Furthermore, Merodach-baladan was called by 
Sargon II. (722-705 b.c.) “ king of the land of the Chaldaeans ** 
and “ king of the land of Bit Yakin ** after the old capital city, 
but there is no satisfactory evidence that Merodach-baladan 
had the right to the title “ Babylonian.** The racial distinction 
between the Chaldaeans and the Babylonians proper seems to 
have existed until a much later date, although it is almost 
certain that the former were originally a Semitic people. That 
they differed from the Arabs and Aramaeans is also seen from the 
distinction made by Sennacherib (705-681 b.c.) between the 
Chaldaeans and these races. Later, during the period covering 
the fall of Assyria and the rise of the Neo-Babylonian empire, 
the term mat Kaldu was not only applied to all Babylonia, 
but also embraced the territory of certain foreign nations who 
were later included by Ezekiel (xxiii. 23) under the expression 
“ Chaldaeans.** 

As already indicated, the Chaldaeans were most probably 
a Semitic people. It is likely that they first came from Arabia, 
the supposed original home of the Semitic races, at a very early 
date along the coast of the Persian Gulf and settled in the 
neighbourhood of Ur (“ Ur of the Chaldees,” Gen. xi. 28), whence 
they began a series of encroachments, partly ^ warfare and 
partly by iniunigration, against the other Semitic Babylonians. 
These aggressions after many centuries ended in the Chaldaean 
aupr^acy of Nabopolassar and his successors (r. 626 ff.), 
^though there is no positive proof that Nabopolassar was 
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purely Chaldaean in blood. The sudden rise 6f the later Baby- 
lonian empire under Nebuchadrezzar^ the son of Nabopolassar, 
must have tended to produce so thorough an amalgamation of 
the Chaldaeans and Babylonians, who had theretofore been 
considered as two kindred branches of the same original Semite 
stock, that in the course of time no perceptible differences 
existed between them. A similar amalgamation, although in 
this case of two peoples originally racially distinct, has taken 
place in modem times between the Manchu Tatars and the 
Chinese. It is quite evident, for example, from the Semitic 
character of the Chaldaean king-names, that the language of 
these Chaldaeans differed in no way from the ordinary Semitic 
Babylonian idiom which was practically identical with that of 
Assyria. Consequently, the term “ Chaldaean ” came quite 
naturally to be used in later days as synonymous with “ Baby- 
lonian.’* When subsequently the Babylonian language went 
out of use and Aramaic took its place, the latter tongue was 
wrongly termed ** Chaldee ” by Jerome, because it was the only 
language known to him used in Babylonia. This error was 
followed until a very recent date by many scholars. 

The derivation of the name ** Chaldaean ” is extremely 
uncertain. Peter Jensen has conjectured with slight probability 
that the Chaldaeans were Semitized Sumerians, i,e, a non- 
Semitic tribe which by contact with Semitic influences had lost 
its original character. There seems to be little or no evidence 
to support such a view. Friedrich Delitzsch derived the name 
** ChMajem ^ Kasdim from the non-Semitic KaSSites who 
held the supremacy over practically all Babylonia during an 
extended period (r. 1783“! 200 b.c.). This theory seems also 
to be extremely improbable. It is much more likely that the 
name “ Chaldaean ” is connected with the Semitic stem kasddu 
(conquer), in which case Kcddi-Kaidi, with the well-known 
interchange of I and I, would mean conquerors.” It is also 
possible that KaMu-Kaldu is connected with the proper name 
Chesed, who is represented as having been the nephew of 
Abraham (Gen. xxii. 22). There is no connexion whatever 
between the Black Sea peoples called “ Chaldaeans ” by Xeno- 
phon {Anab, vii. 25) and the Chaldaeans of Babylonia. 

In Daniel, the term ** Chaldaeans ” is very commonly employed 
with the meaning ” astrologers, astronomers,” which sense also 
appears in the classical authors, notably in Herodotus, Strabo 
and Diodorus. In Daniel i. 4, by the Expression “tongue of 
the Chaldaeans,” the writer evidently meant the language in 
which the celebrated Babylonian works on astrology and divina- 
tion were composed. It is now known that the literary idiom 
of the Babylonian wise men was the non-Semitic Sumerian ; 
but it is not probable that the late author of Daniel (r. 168 b.c.) 
was aware of this fact. 

The word “ Chaldaean ” is us^ in Daniel in two senses. It is 
applied as elsewhere in the Old ftstament as a race-name to the 
Babylonians (Dan. iii. 8, v, 30, ix. i); but the expression is 
used bftener, either as a name for some special class of magicians, 
or as a term for magicians in general (ix.^ i). The transfer of the 
name of the people to a special class is perhaps to be explained 
in the following manner. As just shown, “ Chaldaean ” and 
“ Babylonian” had become in later times practically synonymous, 
but the term “Chaldaean” had lived on in the secondary re- 
stricted sense of “ wise men.” The early Kddi had seized and 
held from very ancient times the region of old Sumer, which 
was the centre of the primitive non-Semitic culture. It seems 
extremely probable that these Chaldaean Semites were so strongly 
influenced by the foreign civilization as to adopt it eventually as 
their own. Then, as the Chaldaeans soon became the dominant 
people, the priestly caste of that region developed into a Chal- 
daean institution. It is reasonable to conjecture that southern 
Babylonia, die hoihe of the old culture, supplied Babylon and 
otherimportant cities with priests, who from their descent were 
correctly called “Chaldaeans.” This name in later times, owing 
to the racial amalgamation of the G^daeans and Babylonians, ^ 
lost its former nationaVforce, smd it occurs in Daniel, 

a distmelive appellation of the Babylonian priestly class. It is 
poi^ibte, ‘hot certain, that liie occuircnce of the word kalu 


(priest) in Babylonian, which has no etymological connexion 
with KaldU, may have contributed paronomastically towards 
the popular use of the term “ Chaldaeans ” for the Babylonian 
Magi. (See also Astrology.) 

Literature. — Dolattre, Les Chaldiens jusqu'd la fond, de Vemp, 
d$ Nebmh, (1889) ;> Winckler, Uniersttekungen tut aUor. Gesek. 
(1889), pp, 49 ; Gesch. Bah. u, Assyy, (1892), pp. 1 ii 11 . ; l^rince, 

Commentary on Daniel (1899), pp. 59-61 ; see also Batiylonia and 
Assyria and Sumer and Sumerian. (J. D. Pr.) 

CHALDEE, a term sometimes applied to the Aramaic portions 
of the biblical books of Ezra and Daniel or to the vernacular 
paraphrases of the Old Testament (see Targom). The explana- 
tion formerly adopted and embodied in the name Chaldee is 
that the change took place in Babylon. That the so-called 
Biblical Chaldee, in which considerable portions of the books of 
Ezra and Daniel are written, was really the language of Babylon 
was supposed to be clear from Dan. ii. 4, where the Chaldaeans 
are said to have spoken to the king in Aramaic. But the cunei- 
form inscriptions show that the language of the Chaldaeans was 
Assyrian ; and an examination of the very large part of the 
Hebrew Old Testament written later than the exile proves con- 
clusively that the substitution of Aramaic for Hebrew as the 
vernaculai of Palestine took place very gradually. Hence 
scholars are now agreed that the term “ Chaldee ” is a misnomer, 
and that the dialect so called is really the language of the South- 
Western Arameans, who were the immediate neighbours of the 
Jews (W. Wright, Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages, 
p. 16). (See Semitic Languages.) 

CHALICE (through a central 0 . Fr. form of the Lat. calix, 
calicisy cup), a drinking- vessel of the cup or goblet form, now only 
used of the cup used in the celebration of the Eucharist {q.v.). 
For the various forms which the “ chalice ” so used has taken, 
see Drinking-Vessels and Plate. When, in the eucharistic 
service, water is mixed with the wine, the “ chalice ” is known 
as the “ mixed chalice.” This has been customary both in the 
Eastern and Western Churches from early times. The Armenian 
Church does not use the “ mixed chalice.” It was used in the 
English Church before the Reformation. According to the 
present law of the English Church, the mixing of the water with 
wine is lawful, if this is not done as part of or during the services, 
if it is not done ceremonially {Martin v. MackonochUy 1868, 
L.R. 2 P.C. 365 ; Read v. Bp. of Lincolny 1892, A.C. 664). 

CHALIER, JOSEPH (1747-1793), French Revolutionist. He 
was destined by his family for the church, but entered business, 
and became a partner in a firm at Lyons for which he travelled 
in the Levant, in Italy, Spain and Portugal, He was in Paris in 
1789, and entered into relations with M^-rat, Camille Desmoulins 
and Robespierre. On his return to Lyons, Chalier was the first 
to be named member of the municipal bureau. He organized 
the national guard, applied the civil constitution of the clergy, 
and regulated the finances of the city so as to tax the rich heavily 
and spare the poor. Denounced to the Legislative Assembly 
by the directory of the department of Rhone-et-Loire for having 
made a nocturnal domiciliary perquisition, he was sent to the 
bar of the Assembly, which approved of his conduct. In the 
election for mayor of Lyons, in November 1792, he was defeated 
by a Royalist. Then Chalier became the orator and leader of 
the Jacobins of Lyons, and induced the other revolutionary clubs 
and the commune of his city to arrest a great number of Royalists 
in the night of the sth and 6th of February 1793. The mayor, 
supported by the national guard, opposed this project. Chalier 
demanded of the Convention the establishment of a revolutionary 
tribunal and the levy of a revolutionary army at Lyons. The 
Convention refused, and the anti-revolutionary party, encouraged 
by this refusal, took action. On the 29th and 30th of May 1793 
the sections rose ; ^ Jacobins Were dispossessed of the muni- 
cipality and Chalier*krrested. On the 15th of July, in spite 
of the order of the Convention, he was brought before the 
criminal tribunal of the Rhone-et-Loire, condemned to death, 
and guillotined the next day. The Terrorists paid a veritable 
wors&p to his memory, as to a martyr of Liberty. 

See N. Wahl, ** fitude sur Chalier/’ in Revue historique, t. xxxiv. ; 
and Les JP^emiires AnnUs de la Revolution d Lyon (Pam, 1894). 
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CHALK 


CHALX» the name given to any soft, pulverulent, pure white 
limestone. The word is an old one, haying its origin in the 
Saxon cealc, and the hard form kalk ” is still in use amongst 
the country folk of Lincolnshire. The German Kalk comprehends 
all forms of limestone ; therefore a special term, Kretde, is em- 
ployed for chalk — French crate. From being used as a common 
name, denoting a particular material, the word was subsequently 
utilized by geologists as an appellation for the Chalk jormaiion ; 
and so prominent was this formation in the eyes of the e^lier 
workers that it imposed its name upon a whole system of rocks, 
the Cretaceous (Lat. creia^ chalk), although this rock itself is by 
no means generally characteristic of the system as a whole. 

The Chalk formation, in addition to the tprpical chalk material 
— ertia scriptoria — comprises several variations ; argillaceous 
kinds — creta marga of Linnaeus — ^known locally as malm, marl, 
chinch, &c. ; and harder, more stony kinds, called rag, freestone, 
rock, hurlock or harrock in different districts. In certain parts 
of the formation layers of nodular flints {q,v^ abound ; in parts, 
it is inclined to be sandy, or to contain grains of glauconite 
which was originally confounded with another green mineral, 
chlorite, hence the name chloritic marl applied to one of the 
subdivisions of the chalk. In its purest form chalk consists of 
from 95 to 99% of calcium carbonate (carbonate of lime); in 
this condition it is composed of a mass of fine granular particles 
held together by a somewhat feeble calcareous cement. The 
particles are mostly the broken tests of foraminifera, along with 
the debris of echinoderm and molluscan shells, and many minute 
bodies, like coccoliths, of somewhat obscure nature. 

The earliest attempts at subdivision of the Chalk formation 
initiated by Wm. I’hillips were based upon lithological characters, 
and such a classification as “ Upper Chalk with Flints," “ Lower 
Chalk without Flints," ** Chalk marl or Grey chalk,*’ was generally 
in use in England until W. Whitaker established the following order 
in 1865 : — 

Upper Chalk, with flints 
( chalk rock 

Lower Chalk J chalk with few flints 
(chalk without flints 

Chalk Marl |Tottemhoe ^tone 

In France, a similar system of classification was in vogue, the 
subdivisions being crate blanche, craie tufan, craie chloriUe, until 
1843 when d’Orbigny proposed the term Senonien for the Upper 
Chalk and Turonien for the Lower ; later he divided the Turonien, 
giving the name Chiomanien to the lower portion. The subdivisions 
of d’Orbigny were bavSed upon the fossil contents and not upon the 
lithological characters of the rocks. In 1876 Prof. Ch. Barrois 
.showed how d’Orbigny 's classification might be applied to the 
British chalk rocks ; and this scheme has been generally adopted 
by geologists, althougli th^c Is some divergence of opinion as to 
the exact position of the bSie line of the Cenomanian. 

The accompanying table shows the classification now adopted in 
England, with the zonal fossils and the continental names of the 
suhstages : — 



Zonal fossils used in Britain. 

Stages. 

A.- 

"■1 

,O.Urea Innaia (Morfolk) 

1 Beismnitella mttcronata 

Actinocamax quadraUts 
^ Tnoceramus lingua in Yorkshire 

.Marsnpiies testudinarium^^ Uint^nnus 
’Micraster cor^anguinunt 
,, cay-testudinarium 

Holaster planus, Chalk rock 

Danian ? 
(Trimingham) 

Upper Chalk , 

Senonian 

Craie blanche 

|l 

i 


Terebratulina gracilis 

Rhynchonefltt Cuvier i, Melbourne rock 

Middle Chalk | 

Turonian j 

^foie marneuse ' 

A ctinocamax plenus 

Holaster subgtobosus, Totternhoe stone. 
ScMoenbachta vartans. 

ijjowcr Chalk, 1 ! 

Chalk Marl and 1 

Cambridge Green- | 

sand 1 

Cenomanian 

Craie gtauconieuse | 


Since Prof. Barrois introduced the zongi system of subdivision 
(C. Evans had used a similar scheme six years earlier), our know- 
ledge of the English chalk has been greatly increased by the work 
of Jukes-Browne and William Hill, and particularly by the 
laborious studies of Dr A. W, Rowe. Instead of employi^ the 
mixed assemblage of animals indicated as zone fossils in the 
table, A. de Grossouvre proposed a scheme for the north of 
France based upon ammonite faunas alone, which he contended 
would be of more general applicability {Recherche s sur la Craie 
Sup^ieure, Paris, 1901). 

The Upper Chalk has a maximum thickness in England of 
about 1000 ft., but post-cretaceous erosion has removed much 
of it in many districts. It is more constant in character, and 
more typically chalky than the lower stages ; flints are abundant, 
and harder nodular beds are limited to the lower portions, where 
some of the compact limestones are known as chalk rock,'* 
The thickness of the Middle Chalk varies from about 100 to 240 ft. ; 
flints become scarcer in descending from the upper to the lower 
portions. The whole is more compact than tlie upper stage, 
and nodular layers are more frequent — the “ chalk rock ” of 
Dorset and the Isle of Wight belong to this stage. At the base 
is the hard “ Melbourne rock.” The thickness of the Lower 
Chalk in England varies from 60 to 240 ft. This stage includes 
part of the “ white chalk without flints,” the “ chalk marl,” 
and the “ grey chalk.” The Totternhoe stone is a hard freestone 
found locdly in this stage. The basement bed in Norfolk is a 
pure limestone, but very frequently it is marly with grains of 
sand and glauconite, and often contains phospliatic nodules ; 
this facies is equiv^ent to the “ Cambridge Greensand ** of 
some districts and the “ chloritic marl ” of others. In Devonshire 
the Lower Chalk has become thin sandy calcareous series. 

The chalk can be traced in England from Flamborough Head 
in Yorkshire, in a south-westerly direction, to the coast of Dorset ; 
and it not only underlies the whole of the S.E. corner, where it 
is often obscured by Tertiary deposits, but it can be followed 
across the Channel into northern France. Rocks of the same 
age as the chalk ore widespread (see Cretaceous System); 
but the variety of limestone properly called by this name is 
almost confined to the Anglo-Parisian basin. Some chalk occurs 
in the great Cretaceous deposits of Russia, and in Kansas, Iowa, 
Nebraska and S. Dakota in the United States. Hard white 
chalk occurs in Ireland in Antrim, and on the opposite shore of 
Scotland in Mull and Morven. 

Economic Products of the Chalk, — Common chalk has been 
frequently used for rough building purposes, but the more 
important building stones are “ Beer stone,^* from Beer Head 
in Devonshire, Sutton stone ” from a little north of Beer, and 
the Totternhoe stone.'^ It is burned for lime, and when mixed 
with some form of clay is used^or the manufacture of cement ; 
chalk marl has been used alonv for this purpose. As a manure, 
it has been much used as a dressing for 
clayey land. Flints from the chalk are used 
for road metal and concrete, and have been 
employed in building as a facing for walls. 
Phosphatic nodules for manure have been 
worked from the chloritic marl and Cam- 
bridge Greensand, and to some extent from 
the Middle Chalk. The same material is 
worked at Ciply in Belgium and Picardy in 
France. Chdk is employed in the manu- 
facture of carbonate of soda, in the prepara- 
tion of carbon dioxide, and in many other 
chemical processes ; also for making paints, 
crayons and tooth-powder, or 

Spattish white, used to polish glass and 
metal, is purified chalk prepared by triturat- 
ing common chalk with a large quantity of 
water, which is then decanted and allowed 
to deposit the finely -efivided particles it 
holds in suspension. 

Chalk Scenery, — Wh^ exposed at the 
surface, chalk produces rounded, smooth. 
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grass-covered hills as in the Downs of southern England and tire 
Wolds of Yorkshire and Lincolnshire. The hills are often inter- 
sected by dean-cut dry valleys. It forms fine diffs on the coast 
of Kent, Yorkshire and Devonshire. 

Chalk is employed medicinally as a very mild astringent either 
alone or more usually with other astringents. It is more often 
used, however, for a purely mechanical action, as in the prepara- 
tion hydrargyrum cum creta. As an antacid its use has been 
replaced by other drugs. 

Black chalk or drawing slate is a soft carbonaceous schist, 
which gives a black streak, so that it can be used for drawing or 
writing. Brown chalk is a kind of umber. Red chalk or r^ldle 
is an unpure earthy variety of haematite. French chalk is a 
soft variety of steatite, a hydrated magnesium silicate. 

The most comprehensive account of the British chalk ih contained 
in the Memoirs of the Geological Survey of the United Ki^dom^ 
“ The Cretaceous Rocks of Britain/* vol. ii. 1903, vol. iii. 1904 
Mth bibliography) , by Jukes-Browne and Hill. See also “The 
White Chalk of the English Coast,** several papers in the Proceedings 
of the Geologists* Association, London, (i) Kent and Sussex, xvi. 1900, 
(a) Dorset, xvii., 1901, (3) Devon, xviii., 1903, (4) Yorkshire, xviii., 
1904. (J.A.H.) 

GHALKHILI^ JOHN (d. 1600 ?), English poet. Two songs by 
him are included in IzaaJk Walton’s Compleat Angler, and in 1683 
appeared “ Thealma and Clearchus. A Pastoral History in 
smooth and easie Verse. Written long since by J ohn Chalkhill, 
Esq., an Acquaintant and Friend of Edmund Spencer ” (1683), 
with a preface written five years earlier by Walton. Another 
poem, Alcilia, Philoparthens Loving Follie ” (1595, reprinted 
m vol. X. of the Jahrbuch des detUschen Shakespeare- Vereins), was 
at one time attributed to him. Nothing further is known of the 
peret, but a person of his name occurs as one of the coroners for 
Middlesex in the later years of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury, who included Thealma and Clearchus in vol. ii. 
of his Minor Poets of the Car dine Period (Oxford, 1906), points out 
a marked resemblance between his work and that of William 
Chamberlayne. 

CHALKING THE DOOR, a Scottish custom of landlord and 
tenant law. In former days the law was that “ a burgh officer, in 
presence of witnesses, chalks the most patent door forty days 
before Whit Sunday, having made out an execution of ‘chalking,’ 
in which his name must be inserted, and which must be sub- 
scribed by himself and two witnesses.” This ceremony now 
proceeds simply on the verbal order of the proprietor. The 
execution of chalking is a warrant under which decree of removal 
will be pronounced by the burgh court, in virtue of which the 
tenant may be ejected on the expiration of a charge of six days. 

CHALLAMBL, JEAN BAPTISTE MARIUS AUGUSTIN (1818- 
1894), PVench historian, was bom in Paris on the i8th of March 
i8i8. His writings consist %hiefly of popular works, which 
enjoyed great success. The value of some of his books is en- 
hanced by numerous illustrations, e,g, Histoire-miesie de la 
Rholution franfaise, which appeared in 50 numbers in 1841-1842 
(3ni ed., in 72 numbers, 1857-1858) ; Uistoire de la mode en 
France; la toilette des femmes depuis Npoque gaUo^romaine 
fusqu*d nos fours (lS^4, with 12 plates ; new ed., 1880, with 
21 coloured plates). His Memoires du peuple franfaise (1865- 
1873) and La France et les Franfois d (ravers Us siides (1882) at 
least have the merit of being among the first books written on 
the social history of France. In this sense Challamel was a 
pioneer, of no great originality, it is true, but at any rate of 
fairly wide information. He died on the 20th of October 1894, 

CHALLEMEL-LACOUR, PAUL AMAND (1827-1896), French 
statesmiui, was bom at Avranches on the 19th of May 1827. 
After passing through the 4 cole Normale Sup6rieure he became 
professor of philosophy successively at Pau and at Limoges. 
Tbit coup d'itai of 1851 caused his expulsion from France for his 
republican opinions. He travelled on the continent, and in 1856 
settled down as professor of French literature at the Polytechnic 
of Zurich. The amnei^ of 1859 enabled him to return to France, 
but a projected course of lectures on history and art was im- 
mediately suppressed. He nowsu^;>oirted himmlf by his pen, and 
became a regular edntributor to ^e reviews. Oh fall of the 


Second Empire in September 1870 the government of national 
defence appointed him prefect of the department of the Rhone, 
in which capacity he had to suppress the Communist rising at 
Lyons. Resigning his post on the 5th of February 1871, he was 
in January 1872 elected to the National Assembly, and in 1876 
to the Senate. He sat at first on the Extreme Left ; but his 
philosophic and critical temperament was not in harmony with 
the recklessness of PVench radicalism, and his attitude towards 
political questions underwent a steady modification, till the close 
of his life saw him the foremost representative of moderate 
republicanism. During Gambetta’s lifetime, however, Challemel- 
L^our was one of his warmest supporters, and he was for a time 
editor of Gambetta’s organ, the Rifmblique franfaise. In 1879 
he was appointed French ambassador at Bern, and in 1880 
was transferred to London ; but he lacked the suppleness and 
command of temper necessary to a successful diplomatist. He 
resided in 1882, and in February 1883 became minister of foreign 
affirns in the Jules Ferry cabinet, but retired in November 
of the same year. In 1890 he was elected vice-president of the 
Senate, and in 1893 succeeded Jules Ferry as its president. Hb 
influence over that body was largely due to his clear and reasoned 
eloquence, which placed him at the head of contemporary French 
orators. In 1893 he also became a member of the French 
Academy. He distinguished himself by the vigour with which he 
upheld the Senate against the encroachments of the chamber, but 
in 1895 failing health forced him to resign, and he died in Paris on 
the 26th of October 1896. He published a translation of A. 
Heinrich Ritter’s Geschichte der Philosophic (i86i); La Philo- 
Sophie individualiste : itude sur Guillaume de Humboldt (1864); 
and an edition of the works of Madame d’l^pinay (1869). 

In 1897 ap^red Joseph Reinach*s edition of the (Euvres oratoires 
de ChaHemeULacour. 

CHALLENGE ( 0 . Fr. chalonge, calenge, &c., from Lat. calumnia, 
originally meaning trickery, from calvi, to deceive, hence a false 
accusation, a “ c^umny ”), originally a charge against a person 
or a claim to anything, a defiance. The term is now particularly 
used of an invitation to a trial of skill in any contest, or to a 
trial by comlmt as a vindication of personal honour (see Duel), 
and, in law, of the objection to the members of a jury allowed 
in a civil action or in a criminal trial (see Jury). 

<< CHALLENGER’’ EXPEDITION. The scientific results of 
several short expeditions between i86o and 1870 encouraged 
the council of the Royal Society to approach the British govern- 
ment, on the suggestion of Sir George Richards, hydrographer 
to the admiralty, with a view to commissioning a vessel for 
a prolonged cruise for oceanic exploration. The government 
detailed H.M.S. “ Challenger,” a wioden corvette of 2306 tons, 
for the purpose. Captain (afterwards Sir) George Nares was 
placed in command, with a naval crew ; and a scientific staff 
was selected by the society with Professor (afterwards Sir) C. 
Wy ville Thomson as director. The staff included Mr (afterwards 
Sir) John Murray and Mr H. N. Moseley, biologists ; Dr von 
Willemocs-Suhm, Commander Tizard, and Mr J. Y. Buclianan, 
chemist and geologist. A complete scheme of instructions was 
drawn up by the society. The “ Challenger ” sailed from Ports- 
mouth in December 1872. For nearly a year the work of the 
expedition lay in the Atlantic, which was crossed several times. 
Teneriffe, the Bermudas, the Azores, Madeira, the Cape Verd 
Islands, Bahia and Tristan da Cunha were successively visited, 
and in October 1873 the ship reached Cape Town. Steering then 
south-east and east she visited the various islands between 45° 
and 50® S., and reached Kerguelen Island in January 1874. 
She next proceeded southward about the meridian of 80® E. 
She was the first steamship to cross the Antarctic circle, but 
the attainment ofta high southerly latitude was not an object of 
the voyage, and early in March the ship left the south polar 
regions and made for Melbourne. Extensive researches were 
now made in the Pacific. The route led by New Zealand, the 
Fiji Islands, Tones Strait, the Banda Sea, and the China Sea to 
Hong Kong. The western Pacific was then explored northward 
to Yokohama, aftw which the “ Challenger ” struck across the 
ocean by Honolulu and Tahiti to Valparaiso. She then coasted 
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southward^ penetrated the Strait$ of Magellan, touched at 
Montevideo, recrossed the Atlantic by Ascension and the Azores, 
and reached Sheemess in May 1876. This voyage is without 
parallel in the history of scientific research. The “ Challenger 
Report was issued in fifty volumes (London, 1880-1895), mainly 
under the direction of Sir John Murray, who succeed^ Wyville 
Thomson in this work in 1882. Specialists in every branch of 
science assisted in its production. The zoological collections 
alone formed the basis for the majority of the volumes ; the 
deep-sea soundings and samples of the deposits, the chemical 
analysis of water samples, the meteorological, water-temperature, 
magnetic, geological, and botanical observations were fully 
worked out, and a summary of the scientific results, narrative 
of the cniise and indices were also provided. 

See also Lord G. Campbell, Log Letters from the ** Challenger y** 
(1876); W. J. J. Spry, Cruise of H.M.S, •’Challenger** (1876); 
Sir C. Wyville Tnomson, Voyage of the “ Challenger y* The Atlantic y 
Preliminary Account of General Results (1877) ; J- J- Wild, At 
Anchor; Narrative of Experiences afloat and ashore during the 
Voyage of H.M.S. “ Challenger** (1878) ; H. N. Moseley, Notes by a 
Naturalist on the ** Challenger ** (1879). 

CHALLONER» RICHARD (1691-1781), English Roman 
Catholic prelate, was bom at Lewes, Sussex, on the 29th of 
September 1691. After the death of his father, who was a rigid 
Dissenter, his mother, left in poverty, lived with some Roman 
Catholic families. Thus it came about that he was brought up 
as a Roman Catholic, chiefly at the seat of Mr Holman at 
Warkworth, Northamptonshire, where the Rev. John Gother, 
a celebrated controversialist, officiated as chaplain. In 1704 he 
was sent to the English College at Douai, where he was ordained 
a priest in 1716, took his degrees in divinity, and was appointed 
professor in that faculty. In 1730 he was sent on the English 
mission and stationed in London. The controversial treatises 
which he published in rapid succession attracted much attention, 
particularly his Catholic Christian Instructed (1737), which was 
prefaced by a witty reply to Dr Conyers Middleton’s Letters from 
Rome, shomng an Exact Conformity between Popery and Paganism, 
Middleton is said to have been so irritated that he endeavoured 
to put the penal laws in force against his antagonist, who 
prudently withdrew from London. In 1741 Challoner was raised 
to the episcopal dignity at Hammersmith, and nominated co- 
adjutor with right of succession to Bishop Benjamin Petre, 
vicar-apostolic of the London district, whom he succeeded in 
1758. He resided principally in London, but was obliged to 
retire into the country during the No Popery ” riots of 1780. 
He died on the izth of January 1781, and was buried at Milton, 
Berkshire. Bishop Chailonw was the author of numerous con- 
troversial and devotional works, which have been frequently 
reprinted and translated into various languages. He compiled 
the Garden of the Soul (1740 ?), which continues to be the most 
popular manual of devotion among English-speaking Roman 
Catholics, and he revised an edition of the Douai version of the 
Scriptures (1749-^1750), correcting the language and orthography, 
which in many places had become obsolete. Of his historical 
works the most valuable is one which was intended to be a Roman 
Catholic antidote to Foxe’s well-known martyrology. It is 
entitled Memoirs of Missionary Priests and other Catholichs of 
both Sexes who suffered Death or Imprisonment in England on 
account of their Religion, from the year 1577 till the end of 
the reign of Charles 11 . (2 vols. 1741, frequently reprinted). 
He also published anonymously, in 1745, the lives of English, 
Scotch and Irish saints, under the title of Britannia Sancta, an 
interesting work which has, however, been superseded by that of 
Alban Butler. 

For a complete list of his writings see J. Gillow's Bibl. Diet, of 
Efig. ColA. i. 452-458 ; Barnard, Life of R. Challoner (1784); 
Flanagan History of the Catholic Church in England (1857) ; there 
is also a (vitical history of Challoner by Rev. E. Barton. 

CHALMERS, ALEXANDER (1759-1834), Scottish writer, j 
was bom in Aberdeen on the 29th of Mam 1759. He was 
educated as a doctor, but gave m)4his profession for journalism, 
and he was for some time editoi^bf the Morning Herald. Besides 
editions of the works of Shakespeare, Beattie, Fielding, Johnson, 


I Warton, Pope, Gib{x)n, Bolingbroke, he published A General 
j Biographiml Dictionary in 32 vols. (1812-1817) ; a Glossary to 
\ Sht^speare (1797); an ^ition of Steevens’s Shakespeare 
(1809) ; and the British E'waywtf, beginning with the Tailer and 
ending with the Observer, with biographical and historical prefaces 
and a general index. He died in London on the 19th of December 
1834 

CHALMERS, GEORGE (1742-1825), Scottish antiquarian and 
political writer, was born at Fochabers, a village in the county of 
Moray, in 1742. His father, James Chalmers, was a grandson of 
George Chalmers of Pittensear, a small estate in the parish of 
Lhanbryde, now St Andrews-Lhanbryde, in the same county, 
possessed by the main line of the family from about the beginning 
of the 17th to the middle of the i8th century. After completing 
the usual course at King’s College, Aberdeen, young Chalmers 
studied law in Edinburgh for several years. Two uncles on the 
father’s side having settled in America, he visited Maryland in 
1763, with the view, it is said, of assisting to recover a tract of 
land of some extent about which a dispute had arisen, and was in 
this way induce<l to commence practice as a lawyer at Baltimore, 
where for a time he met with much success. Having, however, 
espoused the cause of the Royalist party on the brewing out cf 
the American War of Independence, he found it expedient to 
abandon his professional prospects in the New World, and return 
to his native country. Por the losses he had sustained as a 
colonist he received no compensation, and several years elapsed 
before he obtained an appointment that placed him in a state of 
comfort and independence. 

In the meantime Chalmers applied himself with great diligence 
and assiduity to the investigation of the history and establish- 
ment of the English colonies in North America ; and enjoying 
free access to the state papers and other documents preserved 
among what were then termed the plantation records, he became 
possessed of much important information. His work entitled 
Political Annals of the present United Colonies from their Settlement 
to the Peace of 1763, 4to, London, 1780, was to have formed two 
volumes ; but the second, which should have contained the period 
between 1688 and 1763, never appeared. The first volume, 
however, is complete in itself, and traces the original settlement of 
the different American colonies, and the progressive changes in 
their constitutions and forms of government as affected by the 
state of public affairs in the parent kingdom. Independently of 
its value as being compiled from original documents, it bears 
evidence of great research, and has been of essential benefit to 
later writers. Continuing his researches, he next gave to the 
world An Estimate of the Comparative Strength of Britain during 
the Present and Four Preceding Reigns, London, 1782, which passed 
through several editions. At length, in August 1786, Chalmers, 
whose sufferings as a Royalist must have strongly recommended 
him to the government of the day, was appointed chief clerk to 
the committee of privy council on matters relating to trade, a 
situation which he retained till his death in 1825, a period of 
nearly forty years. As his official duties made no great demands 
on his time, he had abundant leisure to devote to his favourite 
studies, — the antiquities and topography of Scotland having 
thenceforth special attractions for his busy pen. 

Besides biographical sketches of Defoe, Sir John Davies, Allan 
Ramsay, Sir David Lyndsay, Churchyard and others, prefixed to 
editions of their respective works, Chalmers wrote a life of 
Thomas Paine, the author of the Rights of Man, which he pub- 
lished under the assumed name of Francis Oldys, A.M., of the 
University of Pennsylvaiiia j and a life of Rudmman, in Which 
considerable light is thrown on the state of literature in Scotland 
during the earlier part of the last century. His life of Mary, 
Queen of Scots in two 4to vols., was first published in i8i8. It is 
founded on a MS. left by John Whitaker, the historian of Man- 
chester ; but Chalmers informs us that he found it neoess^ to 
rewrite the whole. The history of that ilLfated queen occupied 
much of his attention, and his last work, A Deieeiioti of the Lave- 
Letters lately attributed in Hugh CampbelTs work to Mary Queen of 
is an exposure of an attempt to represent as genuine some 
fictitious letters said to have passed betwieen Mary and Bothwell^ 
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irilich had fallen into deserved oblivion. In 1797 appeared his 
Apology for the Believets in the Shakespeare Papers which were 
esMbited in Norfolk Street, followed by other tracts on the same 
subject. These contributions to the literature of Shakespeare 
are full of curious matter^ but on the whole display a great waste of 
erudition, in seeking to show that papers which had been proved 
forgeries might nevertheless have b^n genuine. Chalmers also 
took part in the Junius controversy, and in The Author of Junius 
Ascertained, from a Concatenation of Circumstances amounting 
to Moral Demonstration, Lond. 1817, 8vo, sought to fix the author- 
ship of the celebrated letters on Hugh Boyd. In 1624 he published 
The Poetical Remains of some of the Scottish Kings, now first 
collected ; and in the same year he edited and presented as a con- 
tribution to the Bannatyne Qub Robene and Makyne and the 
Testament of Cresseid, by Robert Henryson. His political writings 
are equally numerous. Among them may be mentioned Co/Zrr- 
tion of Treaties between Great Britain and other Powers, Lond. 
1790, 2 vols. 8vo ; Vindication of the Privileges of the People in 
respect to the Constitutional Right of Free Discussion, &c., Lond. 
1796, 8vo, published anonymously; A Chronological Account of 
Commerce and Coinage in Great Britain from die Restoration till 
jSio, Lond. 1810, 8vo ; Opinions of Eminent Lawyers on various 
points of English Jurisprudence, chiefiy concerning the Colonies, 
Fisheries, and Commerce of Great Britain, Lond. 1814, 2 vols. 
8vo ; Comparative Views of the State of Great Britain before and 
since the War, Lond. 1817, 8vo. 

But Chalmers’s greatest work is his Caledonia, which, however, 
he did not live to complete. The first volume appeared in 1807, 
and is introductory to the others. It is divided into four books, 
treating successively of the Roman, the Pictish, the Scottish 
and the Scoto-Saxon periods, from 80 to 1 306 a . d . In these we are 
presented, in a condensed form, with an account of the people, 
the language and the civil and ecclesiastical history, as well as 
the agricultural and commercial state of Scotland during the 
first thirteen centuries of our era. Unfortunately the chapters 
on the Roman period are entirely marred by the author’s having 
accepted as genuine Bertram’s forgery' De Situ Briianniae\ 
but otherwise his opinions on controverted topics are worthy of 
much respect, being founded on a laborious investigation of all 
the origir^ authorities that were accessible to him. The second 
volume, published in 1810, gives an account of the seven south- 
eastern counties of Scotland — Roxburgh, Berwick, Haddington, 
Edinburgh, Linlithgow, Peebles and Selkirk — each of them being 
treated of as regards name, situation and extent, natural objects, 
antiquities, establishment as shires, civil history, agriculture, 
manufactures and trade, and ecclesiastical history. In 1824, 
after an interval of fourteen years, the third volume appeared, 
giving, under the same headings, a description of the seven 
south-western counties — Dumfries, Kirkcudbright, Wigtown, 
Ayr, Lanark, Renfrew and Dumbarton. In the preface to this 
volume the author states that the materials for the history of 
the central and northern counties were collected, and that he 
expected the work would be completed in two years, but this 
expectation was not destined to be realized. He had also been 
engaged on a history of Scottish poetry and a history of printing 
in Scotland. Each of them he thought likely to extend to two 
large quarto volumes, and on both he expended an unusual 
amount of enthusiasm and energy. He had also prepared for the 
press an elaborate history of the life and reign of David I, In 
his later researches he was assisted by his ne^ew James, son of 
Alexander Chalmers, writer in Elgin. 

George Chalmers died in London on the 31st of May 1825. 
His valuable and extensive library he bequeathed to his nephew, 
at whose death in 1841 it was sold and dispersed. Chalmers was a 
member of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies of London, an 
honorary member of the Antiquarian Society of Scotland, and 
a saem^r of other learned societies. In private life he was 
undoubtedly an amiabte m^, although the dogmatic tone that 
disfigures portions of his writings procured him many opponents. 
Among his avowed antagonists ih Uterary warfare the most 
distio^ished were Malone and Steevens, the Shakespeare editors ; i 
Mathms, the author of the Pursuits of Literature ; Dr Jamieson, | 
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the Scottish lexicographer ; Pinkerton, the historian ; Dr Irving, 
the biographer of the Scottish poets ; and Dr Currie of Liverpool. 
But with all his failings in judgment Chalmers was a valuable 
writer. He uniformly had recourse to original sources of in- 
formation ; and he is entitled to great praise for his patriotic 
and self-sacrificing endeavours to illustrate the history, literature 
and antiquities of his native country, (J. M D.) 

CHALMERS, GEORGE PAUL (1836^x878), Scottish painter, 
was bom at Montrose, and studied at Edinburgh. His land- 
scapes are now more vdued than the portraits which formed his 
earlier work. The best of these are “ The End of the Harvest ” 
(1873), “ Running Water (1875), “ The Legend ” (in the 

National Gallery, Edinburgh^ He became an associate (1867) 
and a full member (1871) of the Scottish Academy. 

CHALMERS, JAMES (1841-1901), Scottish missionary to 
New Guinea, was born at Ardrishaig in Argyll. After serving 
in the Glasgow City Mission he passed through Cheshunt College, 
and, being accepted by the London Missionary Society, was 
appointed to Rarotonga in the South Pacific in 1866. Here the 
natives gave him the well-known name “ Tamate.” After ten 
years’ service, especially in training native evangelists, he was 
transferred to New Guinea. In addition to his enthusiastic but 
sane missionary work, Chalmers did much to open up the island, 
and, with his colleague W. G. Lawes, gave valuable aid in the 
British annexation of the south-east coast of the island. On 
the 8th of April 1901, in company with a brother missionary, 
Oliver Tomkins, he was killed by cannibals at Goaribari Island. 
R. L. Stevenson has left on record his high appreciation of 
Chalmers’s character and work. 

Chalmers’s Autobiography and Letters were edited by Richard 
Lovett in 1902, who sJso wrote a popular life called Tamate, 

CHALMERS, THOMAS (1780-1847), Scottish divine, was born 
at Anstruther in Fifeshire, on the 17th of March 1780. At the 
age of eleven he was entered as a student at St Andrews, where he 
devoted himself almost exclusively to mathematics. In January 
1799 he was licensed as a preacher of the Gospel by the St 
Andrews presbytery. In May 1803, after attending further 
courses of lectures m Edinburgh, and acting as assistant to the 
professor of mathematics at St Andrews, he was ordained as 
minister of Kilmany in Fifeshire, about 9 m. from the university 
town, where he continued to lecture. His mathematical lectures 
roused so much enthusiasm that they were discontinued by order 
of the authorities, who disliked the disturbance of the university 
routine which they involved. Chalmers then opened mathemati- 
cal classes on his own account which attracted many students ; 
at the same time he delivered a course of lectures on chemistry, 
and ministered to his parish at Kilmany. In 1805 he became a 
candidate for the vacant professorship of mathematics at 
Edinburgh, but was unsuccessful. In 1808 he published an 
Inquiry into the Extent and Stability of National Resources, a 
contribution to the discussion created by Bonaparte’s commercial 
policy. Domestic bereavements and a severe illness then turned 
his thoughts in another direction. At his own request the article 
on Christianity was assigned to liim in Dr Brewster’s Edinburgh 
Encyclopaedia, and in studying the credentials of Christianity he 
received a new impression of its contents. His journal and letters 
show how he was led from a sustained effort to attain the morality 
of the Gospel to a profound spiritual revolution. After this his 
ministry was marked by a zeal which made it famous. The 
separate publication of his article in the Edinburgh Encyclo- 
paedia, and contributions to the Edinburg Christian Instructor 
and the Eclectic Review, enhanced his reputation as an author. 
In 1815 he became minister of the Tron Church, Glasgow, in 
spite of determined opposition to him in the town council on the 
ground of his evangelical teaching. From Glasgow his repute 
as a preiidter tpor^ throughout the United Kingdoin. A 
series of sermons on the .xelation between the discoveries of 
astronomy and the ChristilBiTevelation was published in Janua^ 
1817, and within a year nine editions and 20,000 copies were in 
circulation. When he visited London Wilberforce wrote, ** all 
the world is wild about Dr Chalmers.” 

In Glasgow Chalmers made one of his greatest contributions 
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to the life of his ow time by his experiments in parochial organ- 
ization. His parish contained about ii^ooo persons^ and of 
these about one-^third were unconnected wth any church. He 
diagnosed this evil as being due to the absence of pertonal influ- 
ence^ spiritual oversight^ and the want of paroctiial organizations 
which had not kept pace in the city, as they had done in rural 
parishes, with the growing population. He declared that twenty 
new churches, with parishes, should be erected in Glasgow, and 
he set to work to revivify, remodel and extend the old parodiial 
economy of Scotland. The town council consented to build one 
new church, attaching to it a parish of 10,000 persons, mostly 
weavers, labourers and factory workers, atid this church was 
offered to Dr Chalmers that he might have a fair opportunity 
of testing his system. 

In September 1819 he became ministe^T of the church and 
parish of St John, where of 2000 families more than 800 had no 
connexion with any Christian church. He first addressed him- 
self to providing schools for the children. Two school-houses 
with four endowed teachers were established, where 700 children 
were taught at the moderate fees of 2s. and 3s. per quarter. 
Between 40 and 50 local Sabbath schools were opened, where 
more than 1000 children were taught the elements of secular and 
religious education. The parish was divided into 25 districts 
embracing from 60 to 100 families, over each of which an elder 
and a deacon were placed, the former taking oversight of their 
spiritual, the latter of their physical needs. Chalmers was the 
mainspring of the whole system, not merely superintending the 
visitation, but personally visiting all the families, and holding 
evening meetings, when he addressed those whom he had visited. 
This parochial nmchinery enabled him to make a singularly 
successful experiment in dealing with the problem of poverty. 
At this time there were not more than 20 piwnihes north of the 
Forth and Qyde where there was a compulsory assessment for 
the poor, but the English method of assessment was rapidly 
spre^ing. Chalmers believed that compulsory assessment 
ended by swelling the evil it was intended to mitigate, and that 
relief should be raised and administered by voluntary means. 
His critics replied that this was impossible in large cities. When 
he undertook the management of the parish of St John% the 
poor of the parish cost the city £1400 per annum, and in four 
years, by the adoption of his method, the pauper expenditure 
was reduced to £280 per annum. The investigation of all new 
applications for relief was committed to the deacon of the district, 
and every effort was made to enable the poor to help themselves. 
When once the system was in operation it was found that a 
deacon, by spending an hour a week among the families com- 
mitted to his charge, could keep himself acquainted with their 
character and condition. 

In 1823, after eight years of work at high pressure, he was glad 
to accept the chair of moral philosophy at St Andrews, the 
seventh academic offer made to him during his eight years in 
Glasgow. In his lectures he excluded mental philosophy and 
included the whole sphere of moral obligation, dealing with 
man’s duty to God and to his fellow-men in the light of Christian 
teaching. Many of his lectures are printed in the first and 
second volumes of his published works. In ethics he made con- 
tributions to the science in regard to the place and functions of 
volition and attention, the separate and iinderived character of 
the moral sentiments, and the distinction between the virtues 
of perfect and imperfect obligation. His lectures kindled the 
religious spirit among his students, and led some of them to 
devote themselves to missionary effort. In November 1828 he 
was transferred to the chair of theology in Edinburgh. He then 
introduced the practice of following the lecture with a viva voce 
examination on what had been delivered. He also introduced 
text-books, and came into stimulating contact with his people ; 
perhaps no one has ever succeeded as he did by the use of these 
methods in communicating intellectuld, moral and religious 
pulse to so many students. 

i These academic years were prolific also in a literature of various 
inds. In 1826 he published a third volume of the Christian and 
Civic Economy of Lar^e a continuation of work begun 


at St John^s, Glasgow. In 1B32 he published w Political Ec<mamy, 
the chief purpose of which was to enforce the truth that t^ 
right economic wndition of the masses is dependent on their 
right moral condition, that character is the parent of comfort, 
not vice versa. In 1833 appeared a treatise on The Adapidtion of 
External Nature to this Moral and Intellectual Constitution of Man* 
In 1834 Dr Chalmers was elected fellow of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, and in the same year he became corresponding 
member of the Institute of France ; in 1835 Oxford conferred on 
him the degree of D.CL. In 1834 he became leader of the 
evangelical secition of the Scottish Church in the General 
Assembly, He was appointed chairman of a committee for 
church extension, and in that capacity made a tour through 
a laige part of Scotland, addressing presbyteries and holding 
I public meetings. He also issued numerous appeals, with the 
I result that in 1841, when he resigned his office as convener of the 
church extension committee, he was able to announce that in 
seven years upwards of £300,000 had been contributed, and 220 
new churches had been built. His efforts to induce the Whig 
government to assist in this effort were unsuccessful. 

In 1841 the movement which ended in the Disruption was 
rapidly culminating, and Dr Chalmers found himself at the 
head of the party which stood for the principle that ** no minister 
shall be intruded into any parish contrary to the will of the 
congregation ” (see Free Church of Scotland). Cases of con- 
flict between the church and the civil power arose in Auchter- 
arder, Dunkeld and Marnoch ; and when the courts made it 
clear that the church, in their opinion, held its temporalities 
on condition of rendering such obedience as the courts required, 
the church appealed to the government for relief. In January 
1843 the government put a final and peremptory negative on 
the church’s claims for spiritual independence. On the 18th of 
May 1843 470 clergymen withdrew from the general assembly 
and constituted themselves the Free Church of Scotland, with 
Dr Chalmers as moderator. He had prepared a sustentation 
fund scheme for the support of the seceding ministers, and this 
was at once put into successful operation. On the 30th of May 
1847, immediately after his return from the House of Commons, 
where he had given evidence as to the refusal of sites for Free 
Churches by Scottish landowners, he was found dead in bed. 

Dr Chalmers’ action throughout the Free Church controversy 
was so consistent in its application of Christian principle and 
so free from personal or party animus, that his writings are a 
valuable source for argument and illustration on the question 
of Establishment. “1 have no veneration,” he said to the 
royal commissioners in St Andrews, before either the voluntary 
or the non-intrusivc controversies had arisen, for the Church of 
Scotland qua an establishment, but I have the utmost veneration 
for it qua an instrument of Christian good.” He was transplant 
in character^ chivalrous, kindly, firm, eloquent and sagacious ; 
his purity of motive and unselfehness commanded absolute con- 
fidence ; he had originality. and initiative in dealing with new and 
difficult circumstances, and great aptitude for business details. 

During a life of incessant activity Chalmers scarcely ever 
allowed a day to pass without its modicum of composition; 
at the most unseasonable times, and in the most unlikely places, 
he would occupy himself with literary work. His writings 
occupy more than 30 volumes. He would have stood higher as 
an author had he ^written less, or had he indulged less in that 
practice of reiteration into which he was constantly betrayed by 
his anxiety to impress his ideas upon others. As a political 
economist he was the first to unfol4 the connexion that subsists 
l>etween the degree of the fertility- of the soil and the social 
condition of a community, the rapid manner in which capital 
is reproduced (see Mill’s Political Economy, i. 94), and the 
general doctrine of a Utoit to all the modes by which national 
wealth may accumulate. He was the first also to advance that 
argument in favour of religious establishments which meets 
upon its own ground the doctrine of Adam Smith, that religion 
like other things should be left to the operation of the natural 
law of supply and demand. In the depiurtment of natural 
theol(^y and the Christian evidences he ably advocated * that 
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method of i^conciling the Mosaic narrative with the indefinite 
antiquity of the globe which William Budcknd 
advanced in his Bridgewater Treatise, and which Dr Chalmers 
had previously communicated to him. His refutation of Hiime’s 
objection to the trurii of miracles is perhaps his intellectual 
ckef-d^cpuvre. The distinction between the laws and dispositions 
of matter, as between the ethics and objects of theology, he was 
the first to indicate and enforce, and he laid great emphasis on 
the superior authority as witnesses for the truth of Revelation of 
the Scriptural as compared with the Extra-Scriptural writers, and 
of the Christian as compared with the non-Christian testimonies. 
In his Institutes of Theology y no material modification is attempted 
on the doctrines of Calvinism, which he received with all simplicity 
of faith as revealed in the Divine word, and defended as in 
harmony with the most profound philosophy of human nature 
and of the Divine providence. 

For biographical details see Dr W. Hanna’s Memoirs (Edinburgh, 
4 vols., 1849^1852) ; there is a good short Life by Mrs Oliphant 
(1893). (W. Ha.; D.Mn.) 

CHALONER, SIR THOMAS (1521-1565), English statesman 
and poet, was the son of Roger Chaloner, mercer of London, 
a descendant of the Denbighshire Chaloners. No details are 
known of his youth except that he was educated at both Oxford 
and Cambridge. In 1540 he went, as secretary to Sir Henry 
Knyvett, to the court of Charles V., whom he accompanied in 
his expedition against Algiers in 1541, and was wrecked on the 
Barbary coast. In 1547 he joined in the expedition to Scotland, 
and was knighted, after the battle of Musselburgh, by the 
protector Somerset, whose patronage he enjoyed. In 1549 he 
was a witness against Dr Bonner, bishop of London; in 1551 
against Stephen Gardiner, bishop of Winchester ; in the spring 
of the latter year he was sent as a commissioner to Scotland, and 
again in March 1552. In 1553 he went with Sir Nicholas Wotton 
and Sir William Pickering on an embassy to France, but 
recalled by Queen Mary on her accession. In spite of his Pro- 
testant views, Chaloner was still employed by the government, 
going to Scotland in 1555-1556, and providing carriages for 
troops in the war with France, 1557-1558. In 1558 he went as 
Elizabeth’s ambassador to the emperor Ferdinand at Cambrai, 
from July 1559 to February 1559/60 he was ambassador to 
King Philip at Brussels, and in 1561 he went in the same capacity 
to Spain. His letters are full of complaints of his treatment 
there, but it was not till 1564, when in failing health, that he 
was allowed to return home. He died at his house in Qerkenwell 
on the 14th of October 1565. He acquired during his years of 
service three estates, Guishorough in Yorkshire, Steeple Clay don 
in Buckinghamshire, and St Bees in Cumberland. He married 
(i) Joan, widow of Sir Thomas Leigh; and (2) Etheldreda, daughter 
of Edward Froflsham, of Elton, Cheshire, by whom he had one 
son, Sir Thomas Chaloner (1561-1615), the naturalist. Chaloner 
was the intimate of most of the learned men of his day, and with 
Lord Burghley he had a life-long friendship. Throughout his 
busy official life he occupied himself with literature, his Latin 
verses and his pastoral poems being much admired by his con- 
temporaries. Chaloner’s “ Howe the Lorde Mowbray . . . was 
. , . banyshed the Realme,” printed in the 1559 edition of William 
Baldwin's Mirror for Magistrates (repr. in vol. ii. pt. i of Joseph 
Hasjewood’s edition of 1815), has sometimes been attributed 
to Thomas Churchyard. His most importaint work, Dtf Rep, 
Anglorum instaurapda libri decern, written while he was in Spain, 
was first published by William Malim (1579,3 pts.),with cornpli- 
mentary Latin verse? in praise of the author by Burghley and 
others. Chaloner’s epigrams and epitaphs were also added to 
the volume,! as well, as In laudem Henrici octavi . . . carmen 
Panegericum, first pointed in 1560, Amongst his other works 
are The praise of folie, Motive encomium ... by Erasmus i , . 
Englished by Sir Thomas Chaloner^ Knight (1549, ed. Janet E. 
Ashbee, 1901); A book of the Ofjfice of Servantes (J543), translated 
from Gil^rt Cognatus ; and homtlie of Saint John Chryspstome 

, . . Ei^lishedbyT. C. (1544). 

See ** Th(p Qh^oners, Lords of the Manor of St Bees," by William 
Jackson. \i\ TtaHsaetions of the Cumberland Assoc, for ifu Advance^ 
hveni of LiieviUure und Science, 


CHilUMIS-SUR-MARNE, a town of north-eastern France, 
capital of the dewurtment of Marne, 107 m. E. of Paris on the 
main line of the Eastern railway to Nancy, and 25 m. S.S.E. of 
; Reims. Pop. (1906) 22,424. Chfilons is situated in a wide level 
’ plain principally on the right bank of the Marne, its suburb of 
Marne, which contains the railway stations of the Eastern and Est- 
]»ltatrailways,lying on the left bank. The town proper is bordered 
on the west by the lateral canal of the Marne, actoss which lies 
a strip of ground separating it from the river itself. Chilons 
is traversed by branches of the canal and by small streams, and 
its streets are for the most part narrow and irregular, but it is 
surrounded by ample avenues and promenades, the park known 
as the Jard, in the south-western quarter, being especially 
attractivei Huge barracks lie to the north and east. There are 
several interesting churches in the town. The cathedral of St 
Rtienne dates chiefly from the 13th century, but its west facade 
is in the classical style and belongs to the 17th century. There 
are stained-glass windows of the 13th century in the north 
transept. Notre-Dame, of the 12th and 13th centuries, is con- 
spicuous for its four Romanesque towers, two flanking the apse, 
the other two, surmounted by tall lead spires, flanking the 
principal facade. The churches of St Alpin, St Jean and St 
Ix)up date from various periods between the iith and the 17th 
centuries. The h6tcl-dc-ville (1771), facing which stands a 
monument to President Carnot ; the prefecture (17 59-1 764), once 
the residence of the intendants of Champagne ; the college, once 
a Jesuit establishment; and a training college which occupies 
the Augustinian abbey of Toussaints (i6th and 17th centunes), 
are noteworthy civil buildings. The houses of Chdlons are 
generally ill-built of timber and plaster, or rough-cast, but some 
old mansions, dating from the 15th to the i6th centuries, remain. 
The church of Ste Pudentienne, on the left bank of the river, is a 
well-known place of pilgrimage. The town is the scat of a bishop 
and a prefect, and headquarters of the VL army corps ; it has 
tribunals of first instance and of commerce, a chamber of 
commerce, a board of trade-arbitrators, a museum, a library, 
training colleges, a higher ecclesiastical seminary, a communal 
college and an important technical school. The principal industry 
is brewing, which is carried on in the suburb of Marne. Galleries 
of immense length, hewn in a limestone hill and served by lines 
of railway, are used as store-houses for beer. The preparation 
of champagne, the manufacture of boots and shoes, brushes, 
wire-goods and wall-paper also occupy many hands. There is 
trade in cereals. 

Ch&lons-sur-Marne occupies the site of the eWef town of the 
Catalauni, and some portion of the plains whid? lie between it 
and Troyes was the pcMOjof the defeat of Attila in the conflict 
of 451. In the loth li^following centuries it attained great 
prosperity as a kind of independent state under the supremacy 
of its bishops, who were ecclesiastical peers of France. In 1214 
the militia of Ch&lons served at the battle of Bouvines ; and in 
the 15th century the citizens maintained their honour by twice 
(1430 and 1434) repulsing the English from their walls. In the 
i6th century the town sided with Henry IV., king of France, 
who in 1589 transferred thither the parlement of Paris, which 
shortly afterwards burnt the bulls of Gregory XIV. and Clement 
VIII. In 1856 Napoleon III. established a large camp, known 
as the Camp of Chftlons, about 16 m. north of the town by the 
railway to Reims. It was situated in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Grand Mourmelon and Petit Mourmelon, and occupied 
an area of neiarly 30,000 acres. The “ Army of Chalons,” formed 
by Marshal MacMahon in the camp after the first reverses of the 
French in 1870, marched thence to the Meuse, was surrounded 
by the Germans at Sedan, and forced to capitulate. The camp 
is still a training-centre for troops. 

About 5 E. of Ch&lons is L’Epine, where there is a beautiful 
pilgrimage church (15th and ifith centuries, with modem restora- 
tion) with a richly-sculptured portal- In the interior there is 
a fine choir-«creen, an organ of the 1 6th century, and an ancient 
and much-ven^ted statue of the Virgin. 

CHAI«OIf^VR< 4 IA 0 NE, a town of east-central France, capital 
of an . armndissement in the department of Saone-et-l^ire, 
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St Tn. K. of Lyons by the P*ris-Lyon railway. Pop. (^906) 
16^538. It is a well-built town^ with fine qua3r5^ situated in an 
extensive plain on the right bank of the Sadne at its junction 
with the C^ai' du Centre. A handsome stone bridge of the 15th 
cenmry, decorated bi the i8th eenttny with obelisks, connw:ts 
it with the suburb of St Laurent on an island in the river. The 
prindpail building is the church of St Vincent, once the cathodraL 
It dates mainly from the istli to the X5th centuries, but the 
facade is modern and unpleasbig. Hie old Idshop’s palace is 
a building of the 15th century. The church of St Pierre, with 
tw'o lofty steeples, dates from the late 17th century. Chalon pre- 
serves remains of its ancient ramparts and a number of old houses. 
Ibe administrative buildings are modern. An obelisk was erected 
in 1730 to commemorate the opening of the canal. There is a 
statue of J. N. Niepce, a native of the town. Gialon is the seat 
of a aub^pref^t and a court of assizes, and there arc tribunals 
of first instance »attd commerce, a branch of the Bank of France, 
a ehaimbef of commerce, communal colleges for boys and girls, 
a school of drawing, a public lil)rary and a museum. Chalon 
ranks next to Creusot among the manufeicturing towns of 
Burgundy ; its position at the junction of the Canal du Centre 
and the Sadne, and as a railway centre for Lyons, Paris, Dole, 
lions-le-^Saunier and Roanne, brings it a large transit trade. The 
founding and working of copper and iron is its main industry ; 
the large engineering works of Petit-Oeusot, a b'ranch of those 
of 1 ^ Creusot, construct bridges, tug-boats and torpedo-boats ; 
distilleries, glass-works, chemical works, straw-hat manufactories, 
oil -works, tfle-works and sugar refineries also occupy many 
hands. Wine, grain, iron, leather and timber are among the 
many products for which the town is an entrcpdt. About 2 m. 
east of Chalon is St Marcel (named after the saint who m the 
2nd century preached Christianity at Chalon), which has a church 
of the i2th century, once belonging to a tanious abbey. 

Chalon-sur^Saone is identified with the ancient CMUanum, 
originally an important town of the Aedut. It was chosen in 
the 6th century by 'Gontram, king of Burgundy, as his capital ; 
and it continu^ till the roth to pay for its importance by being 
frequently sacked. The liwshopric, founded in the 4th century, was 
suppressed at the Revolution. In feudal times Oialon was the 
capital of a counWhip. In 1 2 37 it was given in exchange for other 
fiefs in the Jura by Jean le Sage, whose de5M:endants neverthe- 
less retained the title. Hugh IV., duke of Burgundy, rixe other 
party to the exchange, gave the citizens a communal charter 
in 1256. In its modem history the most important event was 
the resistance atfered to a division of the Austrian army in 
1814. 

GHALUKTA, the name of an Ind^ djmasty which ruled 
in the Deccan from a.d. 550 to 750, aiwOgain from 973 to 1190. 
The Chalukyas themselves claimed to be Rajputs from the north 
who imposed their rule on the Dravidian inhabitants of the 
Deccan tableland, and there is some evidence for ccmnecting 
them with the Chapas, a branch of the foreign Gnrjaras. The 
dynasty was founded by a chief named Pulakesin I., who 
mastered the town of Vatapi (now Badami, in the Bijapur 
district) about 550. His sons extended their principality cast 
and west ; but the founder of the Chalukya greatness was his 
grandson Pulakesin II., who succeeded in 608 and proceeded 
to extend his rule at the expense of his neighbours. In he 
estsdalKshed as his viceroy in Vengi his brother Kubja Vishnu- 
vardhana, who in 615 declared his independence and established 
the dynasty cd Eastern Chaluk^’as, which lasted till r©7o. In 
620 Pulakesin defeated Harsha {q.vX the powerful overlord of 
northern India, and established the Nerbudda as the boundary 
)3etween the South and North. He also defeated in turn the 
Chola, Pandya and Kerala kings, and by 630 was 'beyond 
dispute the most powerful sovereign in the DeG(3an. In 642, 
however, his capital was taken and he himself killed by the 
Pallava king Narasimhavarman. In 655 theChalukya power was 
restored by Pulakesin's son Vikramaditya I. ; but the struggle 
with the Pallavas continued until, in 740. Vifcramaditya II. 
de^royed the Pallava capital. In 750 Vikrmnaditya’ft son, 
Kirtivannan Chalukya, was overthrown by the RashtFakutas. 


^CHALYBITE 

In 973, Taila or Tailapa JL (d. 995), a scion of the royal 
Chalukya race, succeeded in overthrowing the Rashtrakuta 
king Kakka 11 .^ and in recovering all the ancient territory elf 
the Chalukyas with the exception of Gujarat. He was the founder 
of the dynasty known as the Chalukyas of Kalyani. About a.d. 
1000 a formidable invasion by the Ghda king Rajaraja the 
Great was defeated, and in 105s Setaesvara I., or Abamavalla 
(d. 1068), the founder of Kalyani, defeated and slew the Chok 
Rajadhiraja. The reign of Vikramaditya VI., or Vikromanka, 
which lasted from 1076 to 1126, formed another period of 
Chalukya greatness. Vikramanka^s exploits against the Hoyseda 
kings and o^rs, celebrated by the poet Bilhana, were held to 
justify him in establishing a new era dating from his accession. 
With his death, however, the Chalukya power began to dedinc. 
In 1156 the commander-in-chief Bij jala (or Vijjana) Kalachuiya 
revolted, and he and his sons held the kingdom till 1183. 
this year Somesvara IV. Chalukya recovered part of his patri- 
mony, only to succumb, about irqo, to the Yadavas of Devagiri 
and the Hoysalas of Dorasamudra. Henceforth the Chalukya 
rajas ranked only as petty chiefs. 

See J. F. Flwt, Dynaaties oj the Kanurcse Districts ; Prof. R. C. 
Bhandarker, “ Karly History of the Deccan/' in the Bombay 
Gazetteer (i8q6), vol. i. part ii. ; Vincent A. Smith, Barly HHsf. of 
India (Oxford, 1908), pp. 382 JL 

CHALYBAUS, HBINMCH MORITZ (1796-1862), German 
philosopher, was bom at Pfaffrodh in Saxony. For some years 
lie taught at Dresden, and won a high reputation \yy his lectures 
on the history of philosophy in Germany. In 1839 he became 
professor in Kiel University, where, with the exception of one 
brief interval, wheh he was expelled with several colleagues 
berimse of his German sympathies, he remained till his death. 
His first published work, Hisionsche Entwichelimg der spekula- 
livm Phfl&sophie von Kant bis Hegel (1837, 5th ed. i860), which 
still ranks among the best expositions of modemGerman thought, 
lias been twice translated into English, by A. Tulk (London, 
1854), and by A. Edersheim (Edinburgh, 1854). His chief works 
are Entnmrf etnes Systems der Wissenschafislekre (Kiel, 1846) 
and System der spekulativen Elhik (2 vols., 1850). He opposed 
both the extreme realism of Herbart and what he regarded as 
the emended idealism of Hegel, and endeavoured to find a mean 
between them^ to discover the ideal or formal principle which 
unfolds itself in the real or material world presented to it. 
His Wissenschaftslehre, accordingly, divides itself into (1) 
Principlefire^ or theory of the one principle ; (2) V ermittelungs- 
lehre, or theory of the means by which this principle realizes 
itself ; and (3) Teleologie, The most noticeable point is the position 
assigned by Chalybaus to the “ World Ether, which is defined 
as the infinite in time and space, and which, he thinks, must 
be posited as necessarily coexi.stmg with -the Infinite Spirit or 
God. The fundamental principle of the System der Etktk is 
carried emt with great strength of thought, and with an unusually 
complete command of ethical material. 

See J. E. Erdmann, Grundriss der Gesch. d. Mtihs. ii. 781-786 ; 
K. Prantl, in AUgem. deutsch. Biog. 

CHALYBITB, a mineral species consisting of iron carbonate 
(FeCOg) and forming an important ore of iron. It was early 
knowm as spathose iron, spathic iron or s^teel ore. F. S. Beudant 
in 1832 gave the name siderose (from ertSr/pos, iron), which was 
modified W. Haidinger in 1845 to siderite. Chalybite (from 
yakv^^ Xakv/io^, Lat. chalybs,, ^eel) is of slkhtly later date, 
having been given by E. F. Glocker in 1847. The name sidentc 
is in common use^ but it is open to objection since it had earfier 
been applied to several other species, and is also now used as a 
group name for meteoric irons. Chailybite crystalKzes in the 
rhombohedral system and is isomorphous with calcite ; like this 
it possesses perfect cleavages parallel to the faces of the primitive 
rhombohedron, the angles between which are 73® o^ Crystals 
are usually fhombohedral in habit, and the primitive rhombo- 
hedron f ‘{100} is a common form, the faces beifijj often curved 
as represented in the figure. Acutc^ thomboh^ra in Combination 
with the baSal pinacoid are ^ilso frequent, givdfig crystals of 
octahedral ^aspect The ounml , often xiccurs in cleavable 
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masses wit^ a coarse or fine granular texture ; also in botryoidal 
or globular (sjphaerosiderite) and oolitic fonhs. 'When comfMict 
and mixed with much day and sand it constitutes the well* 
known clay ironstone. Ghalybite is usually yellowish-grey or 
brown m colour ; it is translucent and has a vitreous lustre. 
Hardness 34 ; sp. gr. 3^. The double refraction 0-341) 

is stronger than that ^ calcite. When piire it contains 48-2 % 

of iron, but this is often partly 
replaced isomorphously by man 
ganese, magnesium or calcium : the 
varieties known a$ oligon-spar or 
oligonite, sideroplesitc and sidero- 
dote contain these elements respec 
tively in large amount. These 
varieties form a passage to ankerite 
^ ^ and mesitite, and all are 

Crystal ot Chalybite. referred to loosely as brown-spar. 

Chalybite is a common gangue mineral in metalliferous veins, 
and well-crystallized specimens are found with ores of copper, 
lead, tin, &c., in Cornwall, the Harz, Saxony and many other 
places. It also occurs alone as large masses in veins and beds 
xn rocks of various kinds. The clay ironstone so extensively 
worked as an ore of iron occurs as nodules and beds in the Coal 
Measures of England and the United States, and the oolitic iron 
ore of the Cleveland district in Yorkshire forms beds in the Lias. 
The mineral is occasionally found as corxcretionary masses 
(sphaerosiderite) in cavities in basic igneous rocks such as 
dolerite. (L. J. S.) 

CHAMBA, a native state of India, within the Punjab, amid 
the Himalayas, and lying on the southern border of Kashmir. 
It has ah area of 3316 sq. m. Pop. (1901) 127,834. The sana- 
torium of Dalhousie, though within the state, is attached to the 
district of Gurdaspur. Chamba is entirely mountainous; in 
the east and north, and in the centre, are snoi^ ranges. The 
valleys in the west and south are fertile. The chief rivers are the 
Chandra and Ravi. The country is much in favour with sports- 
men. llie principal crops are rice, maize and millet. Mineral 
ores of various kind!s are known, but unwcwrked. Trade is 
chiefly in forest produce. The capital of the state is Chamba 
(pop. 6000), situated above the gorge of the Ravi, External 
communications are entirely by road. The state was founded 
in the 6th century, and, though sometimes nominally subject 
to Kashmir and afterwards tributary to the Mogul empire, 
always practically maintained its independence. Its chronicles 
are preserved in a series of inscriptions, mostly engraved on 
copper. It first came under British influence in 1846, when it 
was declared independent of Kashmir. The Knc of the rajas of 
Chamba was founded in the 6th century a.d. by Marwt, of 
an ancient family of Rajputs. In 1904 Bhuri Singh, K.C.S.L, 
C.I.E., an enlightened and capable ruler, succeeded. 

CHAMBALy a river of India, one of the principal tributaries 
of the Jumna. Rising amid the summits of the Vindhya 
mountains in Malwa, it flows north, and after being joined by 
the Chambla and Sipra, passes through the gorges of the Mokan- 
darra hills. After receiving the waters of the Kali-Sind, Parbati 
and Banas, its principal confluents, the Chambol becomes a 
great river, enters the British district of Etawah, and joins 
the Jumna 40 m. bek)w Etawah town, its total length ^ng 
650 m. 

^AMBERLAIIf, JOSBPft (1336- ), British statesman, 

third son of Joseph Chamberiain, master of the Cordwainers' 
Company, was bom at Camberwell Grove, London, on the 8th 
of July 1836. Hii father wks a well-to-do man of business, a 
Umtarian in religion and a Liberal in politics. Young Chamber- 
lain was educated at Canonbury from 1845 to 1850, and at 
University College school, Lond^, from 1850 to 1852, After 
two years in his father ‘S office ih London, he was sent to Binning-- 
ham t6 ipm his cousin JFosi^h Hettiefokl in a screw business m 
which hwl had m interest ? degrees, hugely owing 

to his OVHi fnanagamettt, tb^ became very 

stioeeiisfid.^ & Chainbetiaih enrfdoyed iiew m 

atrtradtiT^ aistctow^ jndfeiously Aen^ilgaiAated rJvwl 


firms with their own s6 as to reduce competition, with the result 
that in 1874, after twenty-two years of commercial Hfe, Mr 
Q^mberlain was able to retire with an am{^ fortune. Mean- 
while he had in 1861 married his first wife, Miss Harriet Kenrick 
(she died in 1863), and had gradually come to take an increasingly 
important part in the municipal and political life of Birmingham. 
He was a constant speaker at the Birmingham and Edg^ton 
Debating Society ; and when in 1868 the Birmingham Liberal 
Association was reorganized, he became one of its leading 
members. In 1869 he was elected chairman of the executive 
council of the new National Education League, the outcome 
of Mr George Dixon’s movement for promoting the education 
of the children of the lower classes by paying their school fees, 
and agitating for more accommodation and a better national 
system. In* the same year he was elected a member of the town 
council, and married his second wife — a cousin of his first-^ 
Miss Florence Kenrick (d. 1875). 

In 1870 he was elected a nvemlx^r of the first school board for 
Birmingham ; and for the next six years, and especially after 
1873, when he became leader of a majority and chairman, he 
actively championecl the Nonconformist opposition to denomina- 
tionalism. He was then regarded as a Republican-— the term 
signifying rather that he held advanced Radical opinions, which 
were construed by average men in the light of the current 
political developments in France, than that he really favoured 
Republican institutions. His programme was “ free Church, 
free land, free schools, free labour.’* At the general election of 
r874 he stood as a pariiamentary candidate for Shefl&eld, but 
without success. Between 1869 and 1873 ^ prominent 

advocate in the Birmingham town council of the gospel of 
municipal reform preached by Mr Dawson, Dr Dale and Mr 
Bunce(of the Birmingham Post ) ; and in 1873 his party obtained 
a majority, and he was elected mayor, an office he retained until 
June 1876. As mayor he had to receive the prince and princess 
of Wales on their visit in June 1874, an occasion which excited 
some curiosity because of his reputation as a Republican ; but 
those who looked lor an exhibition of bad taste were disappointed, 
and the behaviour of the Radical mayor satisfied the require- 
ments alike of The Times of Punch. 

The period of his mayoralty was one of historic importance 
in the growth of modem Birmingham. New municipal buildings 
were erected, Highgate Park was opened as a place of recreation, 
the free library and art gallery were developed. But the great 
work carried through by Mr Chamberlain for Birmingham was 
the municipalization of tlie supply of gas and water, and the 
improvement scheme by which shims were cleared away and 
fox^ acres laid out in llw streets and open spaces. The pros- 
perity of modem Birmingham dates from 1875 and 1876^ when 
these admirably administered reforms were initiated, and by 
his share in them Mr Chamberlain became not onfy one of its 
most popular citizens but also a man of xnark outside. An orator 
of a business-like, straightforward type, cool and hard-hirtting, 
his spare figure, incisive features and single eye-glass soon made 
him a favourite subject for the caricaturist ; and in later Hie 
his aggressive personality, and the peculiarly irritating effect it 
had on his opponents, made his actions and speeches ^e object 
of more controversy than was the lot of any other poUtiexan of 
his time. His hobby for orchid-growing at his house ** Highbury ’ * 
near Birmingham also became ikmous. In private life his loyalty 
to his friends, and his “ genius for friendship ” (as John Morlcy 
said) made a curious contrast to his capacity for arousing the 
bitterest political hostility. It may be added here that the 
interest t^en by him in Birmingham remained undiminished 
durii\g his life, and he was largely instrumental in starting the 
Birmingham University (1900), of which he bepime chancelllof. 
His connexion with Birmingham University was indeed peculiarly 
appropriate to his character as a man of business ; but in 
spite (rf hin representing a departure among men of the froat 
rank bi politics from the ** Eton and Oxford ’* type, hb gen^ 
cuteuro sometimes surprised those who did not know him. 
In later Hfe Qxfbrd and Cambridge gave him their doctors’ 
degreet ; and in 1^7 be was made lord rector of Glasgow 
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University (delivering an address on ^VPatriotism ” at his 
installation). 

In 1876 Mr Dixon resigned his seat in parliament^ and Mr 
Chamberlain was returned for Birmingham in his place unopposed^ 
as John Bright’s colleague. He made his maiden speech in the 
House of Commons on the 4th of August 1876^ on Lord Sandon’s 
Education Bill. At this period, too, he paid much attention 
to the question of licensing reform, and in 1876 he examined the 
Gothenburg system in Sweden, and advocated a solution of the 
problem in England on similar lines. During 1877 the new 
federation of Liberal Associations which became known as the 
“ Caucus ” was started under Mr Chamberlain’s influence in 
Birmingham — its secretary, Mr Schnadhorst, quickly making 
himself felt as a wire-puller of exceptional ability ; and the new 
organization had a remarkable effect in putting life into the 
Liberal pwirty, which since Mr Gladstone’s retirement in 1874 
had been much in need of a stimulus. When the general election 
came in 1880, Mr Schnadhorst ’s powers were demonstrated in 
the successes won under his auspices. The Liberal party numbered 
349, against 543 Conservatives and 60 Irish Nationalists ; and 
the Radical section of the Liberal party, led by Mr Chamberlain 
and Sir Charles Dilke, was recognized by Mr Gladstone by his 
inclusion of the former in his cabinet as president of the Board 
of Trade, and the appointment of the latter as under secretary for 
foreign affairs. In his new capacity Mr Chamberlain was re- 
sponsible for carrying such important measures as the Bank- 
ruptcy Act 1883, and the Patents Act. Another bill which he 
had much at heart, on merchant shipping, had to be abandoned, 
and a ro}^! commission substituted, but the subsequent legis- 
lation in 1888-1894 owed much to his efforts, llie Franchise 
Act of 1884 was also one in which he took a leading part as a 
champion of the opinions of the labouring class. At this time 
he took the current advanced Radical views of both Irish and 
foreign policy, hating coercion,” disliking the occupation of 
Egypt, and prominently defending the Transvaal settlement after 
M^juba. Both before and after the defeat of Mr Gladstone’s 
government on the Budget in June 1885, he associated himself 
with what was known as the ** Unauthorized Programme,” ue/ 
free education, small holdings, graduated taxation and local 
government. In June 1885 he made a speech at Birmingham, 
treating the reforms just mentioned as the ** ransom” that 
property must pay to society for the security it enjoys — for 
which Lord Iddesleigh called him “Jack Gade” ; and he 
continually urged the Liberal party to take up these Radical 
measures. At the general election of November 1885 Mr 
Chamberlain was returned for West Bupningham. The Liberal 
strength generally was, however, reffliced to 335 members, 
though the Radic^ section held their own ; and ^ Irish vote 
became necessary to Mr Gladstone if he was to command a 
majority. In December it was stated that Mr Gladstone in- 
tended to propose Home Rule for Ireland, and in January Lord 
Salisbury’s ministry was defeated on the Address, on an amend- 
ment moved by Mr Chamberlain’s Birmingham henchman, 
Mr Jesse CoUings (b. 1831), embodying the “ three acres and a 
cow ” of the Radical pro^amme. Unlike Lord Harrington (after- 
wards duke of Devonshire) and other Liberals, who declined to 
join Mr Gladstone in view of the altered attitude he was adopting 
towards Ireland, Mr Chamberlain entered the cabinet as presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board (with Mr Jesse CoUings 
as parliamentary secretary), but on the 15th of Match 1886 he 
resigned, explaining in the House of Commons (8th April) that, 
while he had always been in favour of the largest possible ex- 
t^ion of local government to Ireland consistently with the 
iml^ty erf the empire and the supremacy of parliament, and 
had^er^ore joined Mr Gladstone when he believed that this 
was w|uit was intended, he was unable to consider that the 
scheme jxxnmunicated by Mr Gladstone to his coUeagues main- 
tained ^se limitations. At the same time he was not irreconcil- 
able, and he invited Mr Gladstone even then to m<^ify his btU 
so as to remove the objections idaade to it. This indecisive 
attitude did not last long, and the' i^lit in the party rapidly 
widened. At Birming^m B(r Chamberlain was supported by 


the “Two Thousand,” but deserted by the “Caucus” and Mr 
Schnadhorst. In May the Radical who followed Mr Bright 
and Mr Chamberlain, and the Whigs who took their cue from 
Lord Harrington, decided to vpte against the second reading 
of the Home Rule Bill, instead of allowing it to be taken and 
then pressing for modifications in committee, and on 7th June 
the biU was defeated by 345 to 313* 94 Liberal Unionists — ^as 
they were generaUy called — ^voting against the government. 
Mr Chamberlain was the object of the bitterest attacks from the 
Gladstonians for his share in this result ; he was stigmatized as 
“ Jud^s,” and open war was proclaimed by the Home Rulers 
against the “ dissentient Libert ” — the description used by Mr 
Gladstone. The general election, however, returned to parlia- 
ment 316 Conservatives, 78 Liberal Unionists, and only 276 
Gladstonians and Nationalists, Birmingham returning seven 
Unionist members. When the House met in August, it was 
decided by the Liberal Unionists, under Lord Harrington’s 
leadership, that their policy henceforth was essentially to combine 
with the Tories to keep Mr Gladstone out. The old Liberal feeling 
still prevailing among them was too strong, however, for their 
leaders to take office in a coalition ministry. It was enough for 
them to be able to tie down the Conservative government to such 
measures as were not offensive to Liberal Unionist principles. 
It still seemed possible, moreover, that the Gladstonians might 
be brought to modify their Home Rule proposals, and in January 
1887 a Round Table conference (suggested by Mr Chamberlain) 
was held between Mr Chamberlain, Sir G. Trevelyan, Sir William 
Harcourt, Mr Morley and Lord Herschell. But no rapproche- 
ment was effected, and reconciliation became daily more and 
more difficult. The influence of Liberal Unionist views upon 
the domestic legislation of the government was steadily bring- 
ing about a more complete union in the Unionist party, and 
destroying the old lines of political cleav^e. Before 1892 Mr 
Chamberlain had the satisfaction of seeing Lord Salisbury’s 
ministry pass such important acts, from a progjressive point of 
view, as those dealing with Coal Mines Regulation, Allotments, 
County Councils, Housing of the Working Classes, Free Educa- 
tion and Agricultural Holdings, besides Irish legislation like the 
Ashbourne Act, the Land Act of 1891, and the Light Railways 
and Congested Districts Acts. In October 1887 Mr Chamberlain, 
Sir L. Sackville West and Sir Charles Tupper were selected by 
the government as British plenipotentiaries to discuss with the 
Uni^ States the Canadian fisheries dispute, and a treaty was 
arranged by them at Washington on the 15th of February 1888. 
The Senate refused to ratify it ; but a protocol provided for a 
modus vtvendi pending ratification, giving American fishing vessels 
similar advantages to those contemplated in the treaty ; and on 
the whole Mr Chamberkin’s mission to America was accepted 
as a successful one in maintaining satisfactory relations with the 
United States. He returned to England in March 18S8, and was 
presented with the freedom of the borough of Birmingham. The 
visit also resulted, in November 1888, in his marriage with his 
third wife, Miss Endicott, daughter of the United States secretary 
of war in President Cleveland’s first administration. 

At the general election of 1892 Mr Chamberkin was again, 
returned, with an increased majority, for West Birmingham ; 
but the Unionist party as a whole came back with only 315 
members against 355 Home Rulers. In August Lord Salisbury’s 
ministry was defeated ; and on the 13th of February 1893 Mr 
Gladstone introduced his second Ruk Bill; whichiwas 

eventually read a third time pa the ist of September. Dpring 
the eighly-two days’ discussion in the House of Commons Mr 
Chamberkin was the life and soul of the opposition, and his 
criticisms had a . vital influence upon the attitude of the ojuntiy 
when the House of Lords summarily threw out the bill* His 
chief contribution to the discussions during the Plages ^ of 

the Gladstone and Rosebery ministries was in connexion with 
Mr Asquith’s abortive £mployers^ Liability Bill, when he fore- 
shadowed the method of dealing srith this q^ne^ripn afterwards 
camediOut in the Compensation Act of 1^97^1 1 Qiitside parliament 
he busy, Iqrmuktii^ propos^ for pidi age ipeusions, .which 

had a prominent place in the Unbnist programme of .1895. Bi 





that year, on the idefeat of Lord Rosebery; the union of the 
Unionists was healed by the inclusion of the Liberal Unionist 
leaders in Lord Salisbury's ’ministry ; and Mr Chamberlahi 
became secretary of state for the cobnies. There had been 
speculation as to what his post would be, and his nomination 
to the colonial office, then considered 6ne of secondary rank, 
excited some surprise ; but Mr Chambettam himself realised 
how important that department had become. He carried with 
him into the ministry his close Birmingham municipal associates, 
Mr Jesse Ceilings (as under secretary of the home office), and Mr 
J. Powell- Williams (1840-1904) as financial secretary to the war 
office. Mr Chamberlain’s influence in the Unionist cabinet was 
soon visible in the Workmen’s Compensation Act and other 
measures. This act, though in Sir Matthew White Ridley’s chaise 
as home secretary, was universally and rightly associated with 
Mr Chamberlain ; and its passage, in the face of much interested 
opposition from highly-placed, old-fashioned conservatives and 
capitalists on both sides, was principally due to his determined 
advocacy. Another social ” measure of less importance, which 
formed part of the Chamberlain programme, was the Small 
Houses Acquisition Act of 1899 ; but the problem of old age 
pensions was less easily solved. This subject had been handed 
over in 1893 to a royal commission, and further discussed by a 
select committee in 1899 ^ departmental committee in 1900, 

but both of these threw cold water on the schemes laid before 
them — a result which, galling enough to one who had made so 
much play with the question in the country, offered welcome 
material to his opponents for electioneering recrimination, as 
year by year went by between 1895 ^9°° nothing re- 

sulted from all the confident talk on the subject in which Mr 
Chamberlain had indulged when out of office. Eventually it 
was the Liberal and not the Unionist party that carried an Old 
Age Pensions scheme through parliament, during the 1908 
session, when Mr Chamberlain was hors de combat 
From January 1896 (the date of the Jameson Raid) onwards 
South Africa demanded the chief attention of the colonial 
secretary (see South Africa, and for details Transvaal). In 
his negotiations with President Kruger one masterful tempera- 
ment was pitted against another. Mr Chamberlain had a very 
difficult part to play, in a situation dominated by suspicion on 
both sides, and while he firmly insisted on the rights of Great 
Britain and Of British subjects in the Traasvaal, he was the 
continual object of Radical criticism at home. Never has a 
statesman’s personality been more bitterly associated by his 
political opponents with the developments they deplored. 
Attempts were even made to ascribe financial motives to Mr 
Chaml^rlain’s actions, and the political atmosphere was thick 
with suspicion and scandal; The report of the Commons com- 
mittee (July 1897) definitely acquitted both Mr Chamberlain 
and the Oolonial office of any privity in the Jameson Raid, but 
Mr Chambetlain’s detractors continued to assert the contrary. 
Opposition hostility reached such a pitch that in 1899 there was 
hardly an act of the cabinet during the negotiations with Presi- 
dent Kruger which was not attributed to the personal malignity 
and unscrupulousness of the colonial secretary. The elections of 
1906 (when he was again returned, unopposed, for West Birming- 
ham) turned upon the individuality of a single minister moire 
than any since the days of Mr Gladstone’s ascendancy, mid Mr 
Chamberlain, heVer conspicuous for 'inclination to turn his other 
cheek to the smit^, was not slow to return, the blows with interest. 

Apart from gdnth Africa, his mbst impiortaht work at this time 
was the auCC^sfol p^i^ihg of the Australian GommonWealth-Ac^ 
(1600), in ivhidh ‘both tact and fimtriess were heeded to* settle 
Cemm diffcTehcd^ betW the iihpcrial ^yehiment atid the 
cdldhiai delegate!.' ^ 

Mr Chamberlain’s tenure of the office of colonial secret^ 
bith^en 1B9J and i^oo must ahvays be r^ as a turnihg- 
pbintih the history nf the i^laii^ between the British 
and the mniher ebuhtry, BSs a&essi<rii marked by 
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estate and at the Diamond Jubilee of 1897 the visits of the 
I colonial premiers to London emphasiteed mid confirmed the new 
policy, the fruits of which were afterwards seen in the cordial 
support given ^ the colonies in the Boer War. Even in what 
Mr Chamberlain called his ‘‘Radical days” he had never 
supported the Manchester ” view of the value of a colonial 
empire ; and during the Gladstone ministry of 1882-1885 Mr 
Bright had remarked that the junior member for Birmingham 
was the only Jingo in the cabinet*— meaning, no doubt, that 
he objected to the policy of laissez-faire and the timidity of what 
was afterwards known as “ Little Englandism.” While he was 
still under Mr Gladstone’s influence these opinions were kept in 
subordination ; but Mr Chamberlain was always an imperial 
federationist, and from 1887 onwards he constantly gave ex- 
pression to his views on the desirability of drawing the different 
parts of the empire closer together for purposes of defence and 
commerce. In 1895 the time for the realization of these views 
had come ; and Mr Chamberlain s speeches, previously remark- 
able chiefly for debating power and directness of argument, 
were now dominated by a new note of constructive statesmanship, 
basing itself on the economic necessities of a world-wide empire. 
Not the least of the anxieties of the colonial office during this 
period was the situation in the West Indies, where the cane- 
sugar industry was being steadily undermined by the European 
bounties given to exports of continental beet ; and though the 
government restricted themselves to attempts at removing the 
bounties by negotiation and to measures for palliating the worst 
effects in the West Indies, Mr Chamberlain made no secret of his 
repudiation of the Cobden Club view that retaliation would be 
contrary to the doctrines of free trade, and he did his utmost 
to educate public opinion at home into understanding that the 
responsibilities of the mother country are not merely to be con- 
strued according to the selfish interests of a nation of consumers. 
As regards foreign affairs, Mr Chamberlain more than once (and 
particularly at Leicester on 30th November 1899) indicated his 
leanings towards a closer understanding between the British 
empire, the United States and Germany,— a suggestion which 
did not save him from an extravagant outburst of German 
hostility during the Boer War. The unusually outspoken and 
pointed expression, however, of his disinclination to submit to 
Muscovite duplicity or to “ pin-pricks ” or “ unmannerliness ” 
from France was criticized on the score of discretion by a wider 
circle than that of his political adversaries. 

During the progress of the Boer War from 1899 to 1902, Mr 
Chamberlain, as the statesman who had represented the cabinet 
in the negotiations which led to it, remained the object of constant 
attacks from his Radical opponents — the “ little Englanders ” 
and “ Pro-Boers,” as he caDed them — and he was supported by 
the Imperialist and Unionist party with at least equal ardour. 
But as colonial secretary, except in so far as his consistent 
support of Lord Milner and his enthusiastic encouragement of 
colonial assistance were concerned, he naturally played only a 
subordinate part during the carrying out of the military opera- 
tions. Among domestic statesmen he was felt, however, to be the 
backbone of the party in power. He was the hero of the one 
side, just as he was the bugbear of the other. On the 13th of 
February 1902 he was presented with an address in a gold casket 
by the city corporation, and entertained at luncheon at the 
Mansion House, an honour not unconnected with the strong 
feeling recently aroused by his firm reply (at Birmingham, 
January 11) to some remarks made by Count von Biilow, the 
German chancellor, in the Reichstag (January 8), reflecting the 
offensive allegations current in Germany against the conduct 
of the army in South Africa. Mr Chamberlain’s speech, in answer 
to what hid been intended as a contemptuous rebuke, was uni- 
versally applauded. His own imperialism was intensified by the 
way in which England’s difficulties resulted in calling forth 
colonial assistance and so cementing the bonds of empire. The 
domestic crisis, and the sharp cleavage between parties at home, 
had driven the bent of his mind and policy further and further 
away from the purely municipal and national ideals which he 
had foH(^ed so keenly before he became colonial minister. The 
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problems of empire engrossed him^ and a new enthusiasm for 
imperial projects arose m the Unionist party under his inspire^ 
tion. No English statesman probably ever been, at different 
times in his career, so able an advocate of absolutely contra- 
dictory policies, and his opponents were not slow to taunt him 
with quotations from his earlier speeches. As the war drew to 
its end, new plans for imperial consolidation were maturing in 
his bram. Subsidiary points of utility, such as the formation of 
the London and Liverpool schools of tropical medicine from 1899 
onwards, were taken up by him with characteristic vigour. 
But the next step was to prove a critical one indeed for the 
loyalty of the party which had so far been unanimous in his 
favour. 

The settlement after the war was full of difficulties, ffnancial 
and others, in South Africa. When Mr Arthur Balfour succeeded 
Lord Salisbury as prime minister in July 1902, Mr Chamberlain 
agreed to serve loyally under him, and the friendship between 
the two leaders was indeed one of the mast marked features of the 
political situation. In November 1902 it was arranged that Mr 
Chamberlain should go out to South Africa, and it was hoped, 
not without reason, that his personality would effect more good 
than any ordinary official negotiations. At the time the best 
results appeared to be secured. He went from place to place in 
South Africa (December 26-February 25) ; arranged with the 
leading Transvaal finajiciers that in return for support from the 
British government in raising a Transvaal loan they would 
guarantee a large proportion of a Transvaal debt of £30,000,000, 
which should repay the British treasury so much of the cost of 
the war ; and when he returned in March 1903, satisfaction was 
general in the country over the success of his mission. But 
meantime two things had happened. He had looked at the 
empire from the colonial point of view, in a way only possible 
in a colonial atmosphere ; and at home some of his cc^eagues 
had gone a long way, behind the scenes, to destroy one of the 
very factors on whtdi the question of a practical scheme for 
imperial commercial federation seemed to hmge. In the budget 
of 1902 a duty of a shilling a quarter on imported com had been 
reintroduced. This small tax was regarded as cmly a registration 
duty. Even by free-trade ministers like Gladstone it had been 
left up to 18^ untoudied, and its removal by Robert Lowe 
(Lord Sherbrooke) had since then been widely regarded as a 
piece of economic pedantry. Its reimposition, officially sup- 
ported for the sake of necessary revenue in war-time, and 
cordially welcomed by the Unionist party, had justified itself, 
as they contended, in spite of the criticisms of the C)p^)Osition 
(who raised the cry of the “ dear loaf ”), by proving during the 
year to have had no general or direct eftect on the price of bread. 
And the more advanced Imperialists, as well as the more old- 
fashioned protectionists (like Mr Chaplin) who formed an integral 
body of the Conservative party, had looked forward to tliis 
tax being converted into a ffifferential one between foreign and 
colonial com, so as to introduce a scheme of colonial preference 
and commercial consolidation between the colonies and the 
mother country. In South Africa — os m any other British 
colony, since all of them were accustomed to tariffs of a protec- 
tionist nature, and the idea of a preference (already started by 
Canada) was fairly popular — Mr Chamberlain had found riiis 
view well established. The agitation in England against the 
tax bad now blown over. Tbe Unionist rank and file were 
committed to its support, — many even advocating its increase 
to two shillings at least. But Mr Ritchie, the chancellor of the 
exchequer, having a surplus in prospect and taxation to take off, 
carried the cabinet in favour of again remitting this tax on com. 
Mr Chamberlam himself had i^oposed only to take it off as 
regards colonial, and not foreign com, — ^thus inaugurating a 
prefenmtml system. But a majority of the cabinet su{^rted 
Mr Ritchie. The remission of this tax, after all the conviction 
with which its restoration had l^n supported a year before, 
was yery difficult for the party itself to stomach, and on any 
grdt£t 3 it was a distasteful act, loyally as the party followed 
^eir leaders. But to those who had loc^cedi to it as providing 
a lever for a gradual change in the ejft^Uiidied fiscal systepi. 


the volte-face was a bitter Mow, and at once there began, thouj^ 
not at first openly, a split between the more rigid free-traders— 
advocates of dieap food and free imports—- and those who 
desired to use the opportunities of a tariff, of however moderate 
a kind, for attaining national and imperial and not merely 
revenue advantages. This idea, whjch had for some time been 
floating in Mr Chamberlain’s mind (see especially his speech 
at Birmingham of May j 6, 1902), now took full possession of it. 
For the moment he remained m the cabinet, but the seed of 
dissension was sown. The first public intimation of his views 
was given in a speech to his constituents at Birmingham (May 15, 
1903), when he outlined a plan for raising more money by a 
rearranged tariff, partly to obtaip a preferential, system for the 
empire and partly to produce funds for ^cial reform at home. 
On May 28th in the House of Commons he spoke on the same 
subject, and declared if you are to give a preference to the 
colonies, you must put a tax on food.” Considered in the light 
of after events, this putting the necessity of food-taxes in the 
forefront was decidedly injudicious ; but imperialist conviction 
and enthusiasm were more conspicuous than electioneering tact 
in the launching of Mr Chamberlain’s new scheme. 

The movement grew quickly, its supporters including a 
number of the cleverest younger politicians and journalists in 
the Unionist party. The idea of tariff reform— to broaden the 
basis of taxation, to introduce a preference, and to stimulate 
home industries and increase employment — took firm root; 
and the political economists of the party — Prof. W. Cunningham, 
Prof. W. Ashley and Prof. W. A. S. Hewins, in particular — 
brought effective criticism to bear on the one-sided “ free trade ” 
in vogue. The first demand was for inquiry. The country was 
still bearing an income-tax of elevenpence in the pound ; it 
appeared that the old sources of revenue were inadequate ; and 
meanwhile the statistics of trade, it was argued, showed that 
the English free-import system hampered English trade while 
providing the foreigner with a free market. Mr Chamberlain 
and his supporters argued that since 1870 certain other countries 
(Germany and the United States), with protective tariffs, had 
increased their trade in much larger proportion, while English 
trade had only been maintained by the increased business done 
with British colonies. A scientific inquiry into the facts was 
needed. By the Opposition, who now found themselves the 
defenders of conservatism in the established fiscal policy of the 
country, this whole argument was scouted ; but for a time the 
demand merely for inquiry, and the production of figures, gave 
no sufficient occasion for dissension among Unionists, even when, 
like $ir M. Hicks Beach, they were convinced free-importers 
on purely economic grounds ; and Mr Balfour (^^.v.), as premier, 
managed to hold his colleagues and party toge^er by ta^g the 
line that particular opinions on economic subjects should not 
be made a test of party loyalty. The Board of Trade was set 
to work to produce fiscal Blue-books, and hum-drum politicians 
who had never shown any genius for figures suddenly blossomed 
out into arithmeticians of the deepest dye. The Tariff Reform 
League was founded in order to farmer Mr Chamberlain’s 
policy, holding its inaugural meeti^ on July 21st; and it 
began to take an active part in issuing leaflets and in work at 
byrelections. Discussion proceeded hotly on the merits of a 
preferential tariff, and on August X5th a manifesto app^ed 
against it signed by fourteen professors or lecturers on political 
economy, including Mr Leonard Courtney, Professor Edgeworth, 
Professor Marshidl, Professor BastaUe, Professor Smart, 
Professor J,,S. Nicholson, Professor Conner^ Mr Bowley, Mr E. 
Cannan and Mr L. R. jPhelps,-^men of adihitted competence, 
yet, after all, of np ^her authority than the economists support- 
ing Mr Chamberlain, such as Dr Cunningham and Professor 
-Ashley.. • \ " 

Meanwhile, the death of Lord Salisbury (August 22) removed 
a weighty fif^re frmpa the cpuiicils of the* Upio^t party* ,The 
calwet i]^t several tim^ at the beginni^ pf September, and 
the question of their attitude towards problem became 

acute* The public had its first intimation 
in the appearance on September x6tb of Balfour’s Economic 
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on Insular Free' Trade, which had been previously cir- 
culated as a cabinet romorandum. The next day appeared 
the Board of Trade Fiscal Blue-boolc And on the 18th the 
resignations were announced, not only of the more rigid free- 
traders in the cabinet, Mr Ritchie and Lord Geoige HamUton, 
but also of Mr Chamberlain. Letters in cordial terms were 
published, which had passed between Mr Chamberlain (S^tember 
9) and Mr Balfour (September 16). Mr Chamberlain pointed 
out that he was committed to a pnreferential scheme mvolving 
new duties on food, and could not remain in the government 
without prejudice while it was excluded from the party pro- 
gramme; remaining loyal to Mr Balfour and his general objects, 
he could best promote this course from outsiide> and he suggested 
that the government might confine its policy to the “ assertion 
of our freedom in the case of all commercial relations with 
foreign countries.** Mr Balfour, while reluctantly admitting 
the necessity of Mr Chamberlain’s taking a freer hand, expressed 
his agreement in the desirability of a closer fiscal union with the 
cdonies, but questioned the immediate practicability of any 
scheme ; he was willing to adopt fiscal reform so far as it covered 
retaliatory duties, but thought that the exclusion of taxation 
of food from the party programme was in existing circumstances 
necessary, so long as public opinion was not ripe. At the same 
time he welcomed the fact that Mr Chamberlain’s son, Mr 
Austen Chamberlain, was ready to remain a member of the 
government. Mr Austen Chamberlain (b. 1863) accordingly 
becaune the new chancellor of the exchequer ; he was already 
in the cabinet as postmaster-general, having previously made 
his mark as dvil lord of the admiralty (1895-1900), and financial 
secretary to the treasury (1900-1902). 

From the turning-point of Mr Chamberlain’s resignation, it is 
not necessary here to follow in detail the discussions and dis- 
sensions in the party as a whole in its relations with the prime 
minister (see Balfour, A. J.). It is sufficient to say that while 
Mr Balfour’s sympathetic ** send off ” appeared to indicate his 
inclination towards Mr Chamberlain’s programme, if only further 
support could be gained for it, his endeavour to keep party 
together, and the violent opposition which gathered against 
Mr Chamberiain’s scheme, combined to make his real attitude 
during the next two years decidedly obscure, both sections of the 
party — ^free-traders and tariff reformers— being induced from 
time to time to regard him as on their side. The tariff reform 
movement itself was now, however, outside the purely official 
pro^amme, and Mr Chamberlain (backed by a majority of the 
Unionist members) threw himself with impetuous ardour into a 
crusade on its b^alf, while at the same time supporting Mr 
Balfour in parliaunent, and leaving it to hkn to decide as to the 
policy of going to the country when the time should be ripe. 
In his own w^ords, he went in front of the Unionist army as a 
pioneer, and if his army was attacked he would go back to it ; in 
no conceivable circumstances would he allow himself to be put in 
any sort of competition, direct or indirect, with Mr Balfour, his 
friend and leader, whom he meant to follow (October 6). 

On October 6th he opened his campaign with a speech at 
Glasgow. Amdysing the trade statistics as between 1872 and 
X9Q2, he insisted that British p^ress involved a relative decline 
compared with that of protectionist foreign countries like Ger- 
many and the United States ; Great Britain exported less and 
less of manufactured goods, and imported more and more ; the 
exports to foreign countries had decreased, and it was only the 
incre^ed exf^rts to the colonies that maisitained the British 
position. This was the outcome of the working of a one-sided 
free-trade syst^ Now was the time, and it might sokm be lost, 
for consolidating British trade relations with the cobnies. 
If the mother countiy atnd her daughter states did not draw 
closer, they would inevitably drift a^art A further increase of 
£26,^,000 a year in the tirade ^imb. the cobnies might be 
obtmed by a preferential tariff;, and this meaat additional 
emplo3rment at home for s66,ooo workmen, or subsieteace for a 
po^Iatum of a far larger number Hja pontivO proposals were ; 
(a) no tax on ntw materials ; (z) a anudl tax on food other than 
Colonials r.g. tw^ ahilli^ a quarter on fomgn oom but excepting 


maize, and 5 % on meat and dairy produce excluding bacon ; (3) 
a 10 % gen^ tariff on imported manufactured goods. To meet 
any increased cost of living, he proposed to reduce the duties on 
tea^ sugar and other articles of p^eneral consumption, and he 
estimated that his scheme would in no case increase a working- 
man’s expenditure, and in most cases would reduce it. “ The 
colonies,” he said, ” arc prepared to meet us ; in return for a very 
moderate preference, they will give us a substantial advance 
in their markets.” This speech, delivered with characteristic 
vigour and Imperialbtic entliusiasm, was the type of others 
which followed in quick succession during the year. At Green- 
ock next day he emphasized the necessity of retaliating against 
foreign tariffs — “ I never like being hit without striking back.” 
The practice of “ dumping ” must be fairly met ; if foreign goods 
were brought into England to undersell British manufacturers, 
either the Fair Wages Clause and the Factory Acts and the Com- 
pensation Act would have to be repealed, or the workmen would 
have to take lower wages, or lose their work. “ Agriculture has 
been practically destroyed, sugar has gone, silk has gone, iron is 
threatened, wool is threatened, cotton will go ! How long are 
you going to stand it ? ” On Octolier 20th he spoke at New- 
castle, on the 2ist at Tynemouth, on the 27th at Liverpool, 
insisting that free-trade had never been a working-class measure 
Emd that it could not be reconciled with trade-unionism ; on 
November 4th at Birmingham^ on the 20th at Cardiff, on the 
2ist at Newport, and on December 16th at Leeds. In all these 
speeches he managed to point his argument by application to 
local industries. In the Leeds speech he announced that, with a 
view to drawing up a scientific model tariff, a non-political 
commission of representative experts would be appointed under 
the auspices of the Tariff Reform League to take evidence from 
every trade ; it included many heads of businesses, and Mr Charles 
Booth, the eminent student of social and industrial London, with 
Sir Robert Herliert as chairman, and Professor W. A. S. Hewins 
as secretary. The name of “ Tariff Commission,” given to this 
voluntary and unofficial body, was a good deal criticized, but 
though flouted by the political free-traders it set to work in 
earnest, and accumulated a mass of evidence as to the real facts 
of trade, which promised to be invaluable to economic inquirers. 
On January i8th, 1904, Mr Chamberlain ended his series oi 
speeches by a great meeting at the Guildhall, in the city of 
London, the kev-note being his exhortation to his audience to 
“ think imperially.” 

All this activity on Mr Chamberlain's part represented a ^reat 
physical and intellectual feat on the part of a man now sixty- 
seven years of age ; but his bodily vigour and comparatively 
youthful appearance were essential features of his personality. 
Nothing like this campaign had been known in the political world 
since Mr Gladstone’s Midlothian days ; and it prc^uced a great 
public impression, stirring up both supporters and opponents. 
Free-trade unionists like Lord Goschen and Lord Hugh Cecil, and 
the Liberal leaders — ^for whom Mr Asquith became the principal 
spokesman, though Lord Rosebery’s criticisms also had consider- 
able weight — found new matter in Mr Chamberlain’s speeches 
for their contention that any radical change in the traditional 
English fiscal policy, established now for sixty years, would only 
result in evil. The broad fact remained that while Mr Chamber- 
lain’s activity gathered round him the bulk of the Unionist 
members and an enthusiastic band of economic sympathizers, 
the country as a whole remained apathetic and unconvinced. 
One reason was the intellectual difficulty of the subject and the 
double-faced character of all arguments from statistics, which 
were either incomprehensible or disputable ; another was the 
fact that substantially this was a political moveinent, and t^t 
tariff reform was, after all, only one in a complexity of political 
issues, most of which during this period were being interpreted 
by the electorate in a sense hostile to the Unionist pa^. Mr 
Chamberlain had relied on his personal influence, whkffi from 
1S95 to 1902 had been supreme ; but his own resignation, and the 
coume of events^ had since 1903 itiade his personality less authori- 
tative, and new interests— such as the opposition to the Educa- 
tion Act, to the heavy taxation, and to Chinese labour in the 
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Transvaal, and indignation over the revelations concerned with 
the war — ^were monopolizing attention, to the weakening of his 
hold on the public. The revival in trade> and the production of 
new statistics which appeared to stultify Mr Chamberlain’s 
prophecies of progressive decline, enabled the free - trade 
champions to reassure their audiences as to the very foundation 
of his case, and to represent the whole tariff reform movement as 
no less unnecessary than risky. Moreover, the split in the 
Unionist party brought the united Liberal party in full force into 
the field, and at last the country began to think that the danger 
of Irish Home Rule was practically over, and that a Liberal 
majority might be returned to power in safety, with the prospect 
of providing an alternative government which would assure 
commercial repose (I^rd Rosebery’s phrase), relief from extra- 
vagant expenditure, and — as the working- classes were led to 
believe — a certain amount of labour legislation which the Toiy 
leaders would never propose. On the other hand the colonies 
took a great interest in the new movement, though without 
putting any such pressure on the home public as Mr Chamberlain 
might have expected. At the opening of 1904 he was officially 
invited by Mr Deakin, the prime minister of the Commonwealth, 
to pay a visit to Australia, in order to expound his scheme, 
being promised an enthusiastic welcome “ as the harbinger of 
commercial reciprocity between the mother country and her 
colonies.’^ Mr Chamberlain, however, declined; his work at 
home was too pressing. 

From the end of Mr Chamberlain’s series of expository speeches 
on his scheme of tariff reform, onwards during the various fiscal 
debates and discussions of 1904, it is unnecessary to follow 
events in detail. The scheme was now before the country, and 
Mr Chamberlain was anxious to take its verdict. Time was not 
on his side at his age, and if he had to be beaten at one election 
he was anxious to get rid of the other issues which would encumber 
the popular vote, and to press on to a second when he would 
be on the attacking side. But he would make no move which 
would embarrass Mr Balfour in parliament, and adhered to his 
promise of loyalty. The result was a long-drawn-out interval, 
while the government held on and its supporters became more 
embittered over their differences. Mr Chamberlain needed a rest, 
and was away in Italy and Egypt from March to May, and again 
in November. He made three important speeches at Welbeck 
(August 4), at Luton (October 5), and at Limehouse (December 
15), but he had nothing substantial to add to his case, and 
the party situation continued in all its embarrassments. Mr 
Balfour’s introduction of his promise (at Edinburgh on October 3) 
to convene an imperial conference after the general election if the 
Unionists came l^ck to power, in order to discuss a scheme for 
fiscal union, represented an academic rather than a practical 
advance, since the by-elections showed that the Unionists were 
certain to be defeated. The one important new development 
concerned the Liberal-Unionist organization. In January some 
correspondence was published between Mr Chamberlain and 
the duke of Devonshire, dating from the previous October, as 
to difficulties arising from the central Liberal-Unionist oiganiza- 
tion subsidizing local associations which had adopted the pro- 
gramme of tariff reform. The duke objected to this departure 
from neutrality, and suggested that it was becoming impossible 
with any advantage to maintain under existing circumstances 
the existence of the Liberal-Unionist organization.” Mr Chamber- 
lain retorted that this was a matter for a general meeting of 
delegates to decide ; if the duke was outvoted he might resign 
his presidency ; for his own part he was prepared to allow the 
local associations to be subsidized impartially, so long as they 
supported the government, but he was not prepared for the 
violent disruption, which the duke apparently contemplated, 
of an association so necessaiy to the success of the Unionist 
cai^^ The duke was in a difficult position as president of the 
organization, since most of the local associations supported 
Mr jphamberlain, and he replied that the differences ^tween 
them were vital, and he would not be responsible for dividing 
the association into sections, but would father resign. Mr 
Clmmberlain then called a generd meeting on his own responsi- 


bility in February, when a new constitution was proposed; 
and in May, at the annual meeting of the Liberal^^Unionist council, 
the free-food Unionists, being m a minority, retired, and the 
association was reorganized under Mr Chamberlain’s auspices, 
Lord Lhnsdowne and Lord Selbome (both of them cabinet 
ministers) becoming vice-presidents. On July 14th the recon- 
stituted Liberal-Unionist organization held a great demonstration 
in the Albert Hall, and Mr Chamberlain’s success in ousting 
the duke of Devonshire and the other free-trade members of 
the old Liberal-Unionist party, and imposing his own fiscal 
policy upon the Liberal-Umonist caucus, was now complete. 

During the spring and summer of 1905 Mr Chamberlain’s 
more active supporters were in favour of forcing a dissolution 
by leaving the government in a minority, but he himself preferred 
to leave matters to take their course, so long as the prime minister 
was content to be publicly identified with the policy of eventually 
fighting on tariff reform lines. Spieaking at the Albert Hall in 
July Mr Chamberlain pushed somewhat further than before 
his “ embrace ” of Mr Bdfour ; and in the autumn, when foreign 
affairs no longer dominated the attention of the government, 
the crisis rapidly came to a head. In reply to Mr Balfour’s 
appeal for the sinking of differences (Newcastle, November 14), 
Mr Chamberlain insisted at Bristol (November 21) on the adop- 
tion of his fiscal policy ; and Mr Balfour resigned on December 4, 
on the ground that he no longer retained confidence of the 
party. At the crushing Unionist defeat iii the general election 
which followed in January 1906, Mr Chamberlain was triumph- 
antly returned for West Birmingham, and all the divisions of 
Birmingham returned Chamberlainite members. Amid the wreck 
of the party — Mr Balfour and several of his colleagues themselves 
losing their seats — he had the consolation of knowing that the 
tariff reformers won the only conspicuous successes of the election. 
But he had no desire to set himself up as leader in Mr Balfour’s 
place, and after private negotiations with the ex-prime minister, 
a common platform was arranged between them, on which 
Mr Balfour, for whom a seat was found in the City of London, 
should continue to lead the remnant of the party. The formula 
was given in a letter from Mr Balfour of February 14th (see 
Balfour, A. J.) which admitted the necessity of making fiscal 
reform the first plank in the Unionist platform, and accepted a 
general tariff on manufactured goods and a small duty on foreign 
corn as “ not in principle objectionable.” 

It may be left to future historians to attempt a considered 
judgment on the English tariff reform movement, and on Mr 
Chamberlain’s responsibility for the Unionist dihdcle of 1906. 
But while his enemies taunted him with having twice wrecked his 
party — first the Radical party under Mr Gladstone, and secondly 
the Unionist party under Mr Balfour — no well-informed critic 
doubted his smeerity, or failed to recognize that in leaving the 
cabinet and embarlang on his fiscal campaign he showed real 
devotion to an idea. In championing the cause of imperial 
fiscal union, by means involving the abandonment of a system 
of taxation which had become part of British orthodoxy, he 
followed the guidance of a profound conviction that the stability 
of the empire and the very existence of the hegemony of the 
United Kingdom depended upon the conversion of public 
opinion to a revision of the current economic doctrine. There 
were doubtless miscalculations at the outset as to the resistance 
to be encountered. But from the purely party point of view 
he was entitled to say that he followed the path of loyalty to 
Mr Balfour which he had marked out from the moment of his 
resignation, and that he persistently refused to be put in com- 
petition with him as leader. Even in the absence of the nwissue, 
defeat was foredoomed for Mr Balfour’s administration the 
ordinary course of political events ; and it might fairly be claikned 
that ” Chinese slavery,” “ passive resistance,” and labour 
irritation at the Tafi^Vale judgment (see Trade Unions) were 
mainly responsible lot the Unionist collapse. Time aloiie would 
show whctherftAie system of free imports could be permanently 
reconciled widi British imperial policy or commerciu prosperity. 
It tt^nained tine fact that Mr Chamberiain staked an already 
estaUished position on his refosai to ooinpro^ with hts 
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ponvictkms on a question winch appeared to him ^ vital and 
immediate importance. 

Mr Chamberlain’s own activity in the political field was cut 
s^hort in the middle of the session of 1906 oy a serious attack of 
j[out, which was at first minimized by his friends, but which, 
It was gradually discovered, had completely crippled him. 
Though encouragement was given to the idea that he might 
return to the House of Commons, where he continued to retain 
his seat for Birmingham, he was C|uite incapacitated for any 
public work ; and this invalid condition was protracted through- 
out 1907, 1908 and 1909. But he remained in the background as 
the inspirer and adviser of the Tariff Reformers. The cause 
made continuous headway at by-elections, and though the general 
election of January 1910 grave the Unionists no majority it saw 
them returned in much increased strength, which was chiefly 
due to the support obtained for tariff reform principles. Mr 
Chamberlain himself was returned unopposed for West Birming- 
ham again. (H. Ch.) 

CHAMBERLAIN, JOSHUA LAWRENCE (1828- ), Ameri- 

can soldier and educationalist, was born at Brewer, Maine, 
on the 8th of September 1828. He graduated at Bowdoin College 
in 1852, and at the Bangor Theological Seminary in 1855, and 
was successively tutor in logic and natural theology (1855-1856), 
professor of rhetoric and oratory (1856-1861), and professor 
of modern languages (1861-1865), at Bowdoin. In 1862 he 
entered the Federal army as lieutenant-colonel of the 20th 
Maine Infantry. His military career was marked by great 
personal bravery and energy and intrepidity as a leader. He 
was six times wounded, and participated in all the important 
battles in the East from Antietam onwards, including Fredericks- 
burg, Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, the Wilderness, Cold Harbor, 
Petersburg and Five Forks. For his conduct at Petersbuig, 
where he was severely wounded, he was promoted to be brigadier- 
general of volunteers. He was breveted major-general of 
volunteers on the 29th of March 1865, and led the Federal 
advance in the final operations against General . R. E* Lee. 
In 1893 he received a Congressional medal of honour for daring 
heroism and great tenacity in holding his position on the Little 
Round Top and carrying the advance position on the Great 
Round Top at the Battle of Gettysburg.” After the war he was 
again professor of rhetoric and oratory at Bowdoin in 1865-1866, 
and in 1867-1870 was governor of Maine, having been elected 
as a Republican. From 1 87 1 to 1883 he was president of Bowdoin 
College, and during 1874-1879 was professor of mental and moral 
philosophy also. Appointed in 1880 by Alonzo Garcelon, the 
retiring governor, to protect the property and institutions of the 
state until a new governor should be duly qualified, and acting 
as major-general of the state militia, Chamberlain did much to 
avert possible civil war, at a time of great political excitement 
and bitter partisan feeling. (See Maine : History,) In 1883- 
1885 he was a lecturer on political science and public law at 
Bowdoin, and in 1900 became surveyor of customs for the district 
of Portland, Maine. He published Maine, Her Place in History 
(1877), and edited Universities and Their Sons (6 vols., 1898). 

CHAMBERLAIN, SIR NEVILLE BOWLES (1820-1902), 
British field marshal, was the third son of Sir Henry Chamberlain, 
first baronet, consul-general and charg6 d’affaires in Brazil, and 
was born at Rio on the lotli of Januairy 1820. He entered the 
Indian army in 1837, served as a subaltern in the first Afghan 
War (1839-42), and was wounded on six occasions. He was 
attached to the Governor-General’s Bodyguard at the battle 
of Maharajpur, in the Gwalior campaign of 1843, appointed 
military secretary to the governor of Bombay in i^6, and 
honorary aide-de-camp to the governor-general of India in 1847. 
He served on the stai! throughout the Punjab campaign of 184^ 
49, and was given a brevet majority. In 1850 he was app^ted 
commandant of the Punjab militaiy police, and in 1852 military 
secretary to the Punjab government. Promoted li€ut.-coloncl in 
1854, he was given the command of the Punjab Frontier Force 
with rank of brigadier-general, and commanded in several 
expeditions against the frontier tribes. In the Indian Mutiny 
he succeeded Colonel Chester as adjutant-general of the Indian 
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army, and distinguished himself at the siege of Delhi, where he 
was severely wounded. He was rewarded with a brevet- 
colonelcy, the appointment of AD.C. to the queen, and the GH. 
He ww reappointed to the command of the Punjab Frontier 
Force in 1858, and commanded in the Umbeyla campaign (1863), 
in which he was severely wounded. He was now made major- 
general for distinguished service and a K.C.B. He was made 
K.C.S.I. in 1866, lieut.-general in 1872, G.C.S.L in 1873, G.C.B. 
in 1875, and general in 1877. From 1876 to 1881 he was com- 
mander-in-chief of the Madras army, and in 1878 was sent on 
a mission to the amir of Afghanistan, whose refusal to allow 
him to enter the country precipitated the second Afghan War. 
He was for some time acting military member of the council of 
the governor-general of India. He retired in 1886, was made 
a field marshal in 1900, and died on the i8th of February 1902. 

An excellent biography by G. W. Forrest appeared in 1 gog, 

CHAMBERLAIN (O. Fr. chamberlain, chamberlenc, Mod. Fr. 
chambellan, from O. H. Ger. Chamarling, Chamarlinc, whence 
also the Med. I.at. cambellanus, camerlingns, camerlengus ; Ital. 
camerlingo ; Span, camerlengo, compounded of 0 . H. Ger. 
Chamara, Kamara [Lat. camera, “ chamber ”], and the Ger. 
suffix -ling), etymologically, and also to a large extent historically, 
an officer charged with the superintendence of domestic affairs. 
Such were the chamberlains of monasteries or cathedrals, who 
had charge of the finances, gave notice of chapter meetings, and 
provided the materials necessary for the various services. In 
these cases, as in that of the apostolic chamberlain of the Roman 
see, the title was borrowed from the usage of the courts of the 
western secular princes. A royal chamberlain is now a court 
official whose function is in general to attend on the person of 
the sovereign and to regulate the etiquette of the palace. He is 
the representative of the medieval camberlanus, cambellanus, 
or cubicularius, whose office was modelled on that of the prae- 
fectus sacri cubiculi or cubicularius of the Roman emperors. But 
at the outset there was another class of chamberlains, the 
camerarii, i,e, high officials charged with the admimstratu^||f 
the royal treasury {camera). The camerarius of the CaroliS|^Pi 
emperors was the equivalent of the border e or thesaurarius 
(treasurer) of the Anglo-Saxon kings ; he develops into the 
Erzkdmmerer (archicamerarius) of the Holy Roman Empire, 
an office held by the margraves of Brandenburg, and the grand 
chambrier of France, who held his chamberie os a fief. Similarly 
in England after the Norman conquest the hordere becomes the 
cham^rlain. I'his office was of great importance. Before the 
Conquest he had been, with the marshal, the principal officer of 
the king’s court ; and under the Norman sovereigns his functions 
were manifold. As he had charge of the administration of the 
royal household, his office was of financial importance, for a 
portion of the royal revenue was paid, not into the exchequer, but 
in camera regis. In course of time the office became hereditary 
and titular, but the complexities of the duties necessitated a 
division of the work, and the office was split up into three : the 
hereditary and sinecure office of magister camerarius or lord 
great chamberlain (see Lord Great Chamberlain), the more 
important domestic oflSce of camerarius regis, king’s chamberlain 
or lord chamberlain (see Lord Chamberlain), and the chamber- 
lains {camerarii) of the exchequer, two in number, who were 
originally representatives of the chamberlain at the exchequer, 
and afterwards in conjunction with the treasurer presided over 
that department. In 1826 the last of these officials died, when 
by an act passed forty-four years earlier they disappeared. 

In France the office of was early overshadowed 

by the chamberlains {cuhicularii, cambeUani, but sometimes 
also camerarii), officials in close personal attendance on the kii^, 
men at first of low rank, but of great and ever-increasing in- 
fluence. As the office of grand chambrier, held by great feudal 
nobles seldom at court, l^came more and more honorary, the 
chamberlains grew in power, in numbers and in rank, until, 
in the 13th century, one of them emerges as a great officer 
of etate> the chambeUan de Frar^ce or gravid chambellan (also 
magisUr cambellanorum, mestre chcemberlenc), who at times shares 
with the grand chambrier the revenues derived from certain 
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trades in the city of Paris (see Reges.'um Mnnoralium Catnerae 
comptUorum, quoted in du Can^^ s. Camiranus). The honorary 
office of grani chainhrier survived till the tnne of Henry II., 
who was himself the last to hold it before his accession ; that of 
grand ckambdlany which in its turn soon became purely honorary, 
survived till the Revolution. Among the prerogatives of the 
grand chainbellan which survived to the last not the least 
valued was the right to hand the king his shirt at the ceremonial 
levie. The offices of grand chambellan, premier chamhellan, and 
chambellan were revived by Napoleon, continued under the 
Restoration, abolished by Louis Philippe, and again restored 
by Napoleon III. 

In the papal Curia the apostolic chaniberlain (Lat. camerarius, 
Ital. camerlingo) occupies a wery important position. He is at 
the head of the treasury (camera diesauraria) and, in the days of 
the temporal power, not only administered the papal finances 
but possessed an extensive civil and criminal jurisdiction. 
During a vacancy of the Holy See he is at the head of the ad- 
ministration of the Roman Church. The office dates from the 
nth century, when it superseded that of archdeacon of the 
Roman Church, and the close personal relations of the camerarius 
with the pope, together with the fact that he is the official 
guardian of the ceremonial vestments and treasures, point to 
the fact that he is also the representative of the former vestararius 
and vice-dominusy whose functions were merged in the new 
office, of which the idea and title were probably borrowed from 
the usageof the secular courts of the West (Hinschius,/iLi>^rA^«wA/, 
i. 405, &c.). There arc also attached to the papal household 
(famiglia ponHficia) a large number of chamberlains whose 
functions are more or less ornamental. These are divided into 
several categories : privy chamberlains (camerieri segreii), 
chamberlains, assistant and honorary chamberlains. These 
are gentlemen of rank and belong to the highest class of the 
household (famiglia nobiley 

In England the modem representatives of the cubicularii are 
the gentlemen and grooms of the bed-chamber, in Germany the 
Kammerherr (Kdmmerer, from camerarius, in Bavaria and Austria) 
and Kammerfunker, The insignia of their office is a gold key 
attached to their coats behind. 

Many corporations appoint a chamberlain. The most 
important in England is the chamberlain of the corporation 
of the city of London, who is treasurer of the corporation, 
admits persons entitled to the freedom of the city, and, in 
the chamberlain's court, of which he and the vice-chamberkin 
are judges, exercises concurrent jurisdiction with the police 
court in determining disputes between masters and apprentices. 
Formerly nominated by the crown, since 1688 he has been elected 
annuaUy by the liverymen. He has a salary of £2000 a year. 
Similarly in Germany the administration of the finances of a 
city is called the Kdmmerei and the official in charge of it the 
Kdmmerer. 

See also State, Great Officers of ; Household, Royal ; <lu 
Cange, Glossarium^ a. ** Camerarius and " C^unbell^us ; Fire 
Auselme (Pierre do Guibours), Hist. ghUalogique et chronologique de 
la mat son royale de France, (9 vols., 3ra ed., 1726-1733) ; A. 
Lnchaire, Manuel des institutions franfaises (Paris, 1892) ; W. R. 
Anson, Law and Custom of the Constitution (Oxford, 1S96) ; Hinsohtus, 
Kwhenrecht^ i. 405 (Berlin, 1869). 

CHAMBERLaVnE, WILUAM (i6i9<-i679), English poet, 
was bom in 1619. Nothing is known of his history except that 
he practised as a physician at Shaftesbury in Dorsetshire, and 
fought on the Royalist side at the second battle of Newbury. 
He died on the nth of July X679. His works are : Pharonnida 
(^^59)^ ^ verse romance in five books; L(m*s Victory (1658), a 
tragi-comedy, acted under another title in 1678 at the Theatre 
Royal ; England's Jubilee (1660), a poem in honour of the 
Restoration. A prose version of Pharonnida, entitled Eromena, 
or the Noble Stranger, appeared in 1683. Souths speaks of him 
as a poet to whom I am indebted for many hours of del^ht.*' 
Pharoftnida was reprinted by S. W. Singer in 1820, and again 
|m 1905 by Prof. G. Saintsbury in Minor Poets of the Careline 
^Period (vol. i.). The poem is loose in construction, but contains 
some passages of great beauty. 


CHAMBBRSy EPHRAIM (d. 1740), English encytiopaedist^ 
was bom at Kendal, Westmorland, in the latter part of me 17th 
century. He was apprenticed to a globe-maker in London, but 
having conceived the j^an of his Cyclopaedia, or Universal 
Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, he devoted himself entirely to it. 
The first edition appeared by subscription in 1738, in two vols. 
foL, and dedicated to the king (see Encyclopaedia). The 
EncyclopSdie of Diderot and d'Alembert owed its inception to a 
French translation of Chambers's work. In addition to the Cyclo^ 
paedia. Chambers wrote for the Literary Magazine (1735-1736), 
and translated the History and Memoirs of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Paris (1742), and the Practice of Perspective from the 
French of Jean Dtibreuil. He died on the 15th of May 1740. 

CHAMBERS, GEORGE (1803-1840), English marine painter, 
born at Whitby, Yorkshire, was the son of a seaman, and for 
several years he pursued his father’s calling. While at sea he 
was in the habit of sketching the different classes of vessels. His 
master, observing this, gratified him by cancelling his indentures, 
and thus set him free to follow his natural bent. Chambers then 
apprenticed himself to an old woman who kept a painter's shop 
in Whitby, and l)egan by house-painting. Ke also took lessons 
of a drawing-master, and found a ready sale for small and cheap 
pictures of shipping. Coming afterwards to London, he was 
employed by Thomas Horner to assist in painting the great 
panorama of London for the Colosseum (the exhibition building 
in Regent's Park, demolished towards i86o), and he next became 
scene-painter at the Pavilion theatre. In 1834 he was elected 
an associate, and in 1836 a full member, of the Water-colour 
Society. His best works represent naval battles. Two of these — 
the ‘‘ Bombardment of Algiers in 1836," and the “ Capture of 
Porto Bello " — are in Greenwich hospital. Not long before his 
death he was introduced to William IV., and his professional 
prospects brightened ; but his constitution, always frail, gave 
way, and he died on the 28th of October 1840. 

A Life, by John Watkins, was publishod in 1841. 

CHAMBEBM, ROBERT (1803-1871), Scottish author and 
publisher, was bom at Peebles on the 10th of July 1802. He 
was sent to the local schools, and gave evidence of unusual 
literary taste and ability. A small circulating library in the 
town, and a copy of the Encyclopaedia Britannica which his 
father had purchased, furnished him with stores of reading of 
j which he eagerly availed himself. lA>ng afterwards he wrote 
of his early years-*'“ Books, not playthings, filled my hands in 
childhood. At twelve I was deep, not only in poetiy and fiction, 
but in encyclopaedias." Robert had been destined for the 
church, but this design had to be abandoned for lack of means. 
The family removed to Edinburgh in 1813, and in 1818 Robert 
began business as a bookstall-keeper in Leith Walk. He was 
then only sixteen, and his whole stock consisted of a few old 
books belonging to his father. In 1819 his elder brother William 
had begun a similar business, and the two eventually united as 
partners in the publishing firm of W. & R. Chambers. Robert 
Chambers showed an enthusiastic interest in the history and 
antiquities of Edinburgh, and found a most congenial task in 
his Traditions of Edinl^gh (2 vols., 1824), which secured for him 
the approval and the personal friendship of Sir Walter Scott. 
A History of the Rebellions in Scotland from j 6 ^S to 174^ (s 
vols., 1828) and numerous other works followed. 

In the banning of 1832 William Chambers started a weekly 
publication under the title of Chambers's Edinburgh Journal 
(known since 1854 as Chambers's Journd of Literature, Science 
and Arts), which speedU)’^ attained a large circulation. Robert 
was at first only a c»(^butor. After fourteen numbers had 
appeared, however, associated with his brother as joint- 

emtor, and his collabm^n contributed more perhaps than 
anythetng else to the su(»lss-of the Journal. 

Among the other iiu!h^eiijbil| works of which Robert was in 
whele or in part the autl^^ the Biographical Dictionary cj 
Eminent Scotsmen (4 Vols., (jimow, 1832-1835), tht Cyclopaedia 
of English Literature {1%^, ond Works of Robert Bums 

(4 mis., 1851), Ancient Sea (1848)^ the Domestic Annals 

of SceUand (3 vols., 1859-1861) €nd Hie RaaA of Days (2 v<ds., 
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i8^^iB64)weTO the most important. Chamkm'sEncydofaMa 
(1859-1368), with Dr Andrew Findlater as editor, was canned 
out under ^e superintend^oe of the brofiiers (see Encyclo- 
rAWDiAy The Cydopaedia of English Ltierature^ contains a 
series nf admirably selected extracts from the best authors of 
every period, “ set in a biographical and critical history of the 
literature itself.*’ For the Life of Burns he made diligent and 
laborious original investigations, gathering many hitherto 
unrecorded facts from the poet’s sister, Mrs Begg, to whose 
benefit the whole profits of the work were generously devoted. 
Robert Chambers was a scientific geologist, and availed himself 
of tours in Scandinavia and Canada for the purpose of geological 
exploration. The results of his travels were embodied in 
Tracings of the North of Europe (1851) and Tracings in Iceland 
and the Faroe Islands (1856). His Imowledgc of geology was 
one of the principal grounds on which the authorship of the 
Vestiges of the Natural History of CreaHon {2 vols., 1843-1846) 
was eventually assigned to him. The book was published 
anon^mnously. Robert Chambers was aware of the storm that 
would probably be raised at the time by a rational treatment 
of the subject, and did not wish to involve his firm in the discredit 
that a charge of heterodoxy would bring with iL The arrange- 
ments for publication were made through Alexander Ird^Emd 
of Manchester, and the secret was so well kept that such different 
names as those of Prince Albert and Sir Charles Lyell were 
coupled with the book. Ireland in 1884 issued a 12th edition, 
with a preface giving an account of its authorship, which there 
was no longer any reason for concealing. The Book of Days was 
Chambers’s last publication, and perhaps his most elaborate. 
It was a miscellany of popular antiquities in connexion with the 
calendar, and it is supposed that his excessive labour in connexion 
with this book hastened his death, which took place at St Andrews 
on the 17th of March 1871. Two years before, the university 
of St Andrews had conferred upon him the degree of doctor of 
laws, and he was elected a member of the Athenaeum club in 
London. It is his highest claim to distinction that he did so 
much to give a healthy tone to the cheap popular literature 
which has become so important a factor in modern civilization. 

His brother, William Chambers (1800-1883) was bom at 
Peebles, on the i6th of April 1800. He was the financial genius 
of the publishing firm. He laid the city of Edinburgh under the 
greatest obligations by his public spirit and munificence. As 
lord provost he procured the j>assing in 1867 of the Improvement 
Act, which led to the reconstruction of a great part of the Old 
Town, and at a later date he proposed and carried out, largely 
at his own expense, the restoration of the noble and then 
neglected church of St Giles, making it in a sense the West- 
minster Abbey of Scotland.” This service was fitly acknow- 
ledged by the offer of a baronetcy, which he did not live to receive, 
dying on the 20th of May 1883, three days before the reopening 
of the church. He was the author of a history of St Giles’s, of 
a memoir of himself and his brother (1872), and of many other 
useful publications. On his death in 1883 Robert Chambers 
(1832-1888), son of Robert Chambers, succeeded as head of the 
firm, and ^ited the Journal until his death. His eldest son, 
Charles Edward Stuart Chambers (b. 1S59), became editor of 
the Journal and chairman of W. & R. Cham^rs, Limited. 

See also Memoir of Robert Chambers, with Autobiographic Reminis- 
cences of William Chambers (1872), the 13th ed. of which (1884) has 
a supplementary chapter ; Alexander Ireland's preface to the i2tb 
ed. (1884) of the Vestige of Creation ; the Story of a Long and Busy 
Life (1884). by William Chambers; and some discriminating 
appreciation in James payn's Some Literary Recollections (1884). 
chapter v. The Select Writings of Robert Chambers were published 
in 7 vols. in 1847, and a complete list of the works of the brothers 
is added to A Catalogs of Some of the Rarer Books in the Collec- 
tion of C, E. S. Chambers (Edinburgh, i8gi). 

£IHAMSERS, SIR WIUJAM (1726-1796), British architect, 
was the grandson of a rich merchant who had financed the 
armies of Charles XIL, but was paid in base money, and whose 
son remained in Sweden many years endeavouring to obtain 

^ A new and enlarged edition of this work, edited by David 
Patrick, LL,D., appeared in 1903. 


redress. In 1728 the latter returned to England and settled at 
Ripon, where William, who was bom in Stockholm, was educated. 
At the age of sixteen he became supercargo to the Swedisl) East 
India Company, and voyaging to Canton made drawings of Chinese 
architecture, furniture and costume which served as basis for 
his Designs for Chinese Buildings^ (i757)- Two years later 
he quitf^ the sea to study architecture seriously, and spent a 
long time in Italy, devoting special attention to the buildings 
of classical and Renaissance architects. He also studied under 
CMrisseau in Paris, with whom and with the sculptor Wilton he 
lived at Rome. In 1755 he returned to England with Cipriani 
and Wilton, and marri^ the beautiful daughter of the latter. 
His first important commission was a villa for Lord Bessborough 
at Roehampton, but he made his reputation by the grounds 
he laid out and the buildings he erected at Kew between 
1757 and 1762 for Augusta, princess dowager of Wales. Some 
of them have since been demolished, but the most important, 
the pagoda, still survives, 'fhe publication in a handsome 
volume of the designs for these buildings assured his position in 
the profession. He was employed to teach architectural drawing 
to the prince of Wales (George HI.), and gained further pro- 
fessional distinction in 1759 by the publication of his Treatise 
of Civil Architecture, He began to exhibit with the Society of 
Artists in 1761 at Spring (jlardens, and was one of the original 
members and treasurer of the Royal Academy when it was 
establislied in 1768. In 1772 he published his Dissertation on 
Oriental Gardenings which attempted to prove the inferiority 
of European to Chinese landscape gardening. As a furniture 
designer and internal decorator he is credited with the creation 
of that Chinese Style ” wliich was for a time furiously popular, 
although Thomas Chippendale (qj),) had published designs in 
that manner at a somewhat earlier date. It is not unreasonable 
to count the honours as divided, since Chippendale unques- 
tionably adapted and altered the Chinese shapes in a manner 
better to fit them for European use. To the rage for every 
p^sible form of chinoiserie, for which he is chiefly responsible, 
Sir William Chambers owed much of his success in life. He 
became architect to the king and queen, comptroller of his 
majesty’s works, and afterwards surveyor-general. In 1775 he 
was appointed architect of Somerset House, his greatest monu- 
ment, at a salary of £2000 a year. He also designed town 
mansions for Earl Gower at Whitehall and Lord Melbourne in 
Piccadilly, built Charlemont House, Dublin, and Duddingston 
House near Edinburgh. He designed the market house at 
Worcester, was employed by the earl of Pembroke at Wilton, by 
the duke of Marlborough at Blenheim, and by the duke of Bedford 
in Bloomsbury. The state coach of George III., his constant 
patron, was his work ; it is now in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. Although his practice was mainly Clas.sic, he made 
Gothic additions to Mil ton Abbey in Dorset. Sir W illiam Chambers 
achieved considerable distinction as a designer of furniture. In 
addition to his work in the Chinese style and in the contemporary 
fashions, he was the author of what is probably the most 
ambitious and monumental piece of furniture ever produced in 
England. This was a combined bureau, dressing-case, jewel- 
cabinet and organ, made for Charles IV., king of Spain, in 1793. 
These combination pieces were in the taste of the time, and the 
effort displays astonishing ingenuity and resource. The fmnels 
were painted by W. Hamilton, R.A., with representations of the 
four seasons, night and morning, fire and water, Juno and Ceres, 
together with representations of the Golden i^eece and the 
Immaculate Conception. The organ in the domed top is in a 
case decorated with ormolu and Wedgwoofl. This remarkable 
achievement, which possesses much sober elegance, formed part 
of the loan collection of English furniture at the Franep- 
British Exhibition in London in 1908. Sir William Chambers 
numbered amo^ his friends Dr Johnson, Goldsmith, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, David Garrick and Dr Burney. 

CHAMBERS (the Fr. chambre, from Lat. camera, a room), a 
term used generally of rooms or apartments, but especially in 
law of riie offices of a lawyer or the semi-private rooms in which 
judges or judicial officers deal with questions of practice and 
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other matters not of sufficient importance to ht dealt with in 
court. It is a matter of doubt at what pericid the practice of 
exercising jurisdiction ** in diambers commenced in Ehgland ; 
there is no statutory sanction before 1821, though the custom 
can be traced back to the 17th century. An act of 1821 provided 
for sittings in chambers between terms> and an act of 182a 
empowered the sovereign to call upon the judges by warrant to 
sit in chambers on as many days in vacation as should seem fit, 
while the Law Terms Act 1830 defined the jurisdiction to be 
exercised at chambers. The Judges' Chambers Act 1867 Was 
the first act, however, to lay down proper regulations for chamber 
work, and the Judicature Act 1873 preserved that jurisdiction 
and gave power to increase it as might be directed or authorized 
by rules of court to be thereafter made. (See Chancery; 
King's Bench, Court of.) 

CHAMBERSBURO, a borough and the county-seat of Franklin 
county, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., at the confluence of Conoco- 
cheague Creek and Falling Spring, 52 m. S.W. of Harrisburg. 
Pop. (1890) 7863 ; (1900) 8864, of whom 769 were negroes ; 
(1906, est.) 9658. It is served by the Cumberland Valley and 
the Western Maryland railways, and is connected by electric 
lines with Greencastle, Waynesboro, Caledonia, a beautiful park 
in the Pennsylvania timber reservation, on South Mountain, 
12 m. east of Chambersburg, and Pen Mar, a summer resort, 
on South Mountain, near the boundary line between Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland. Chambersburg is built on an elevated 
site in the broad and fertile Cumberland Valley, and commands 
a fine view of the distant hills and dales. The borough is the 
seat of Chambersbui^ Academy, a preparatory school ; Penn 
Hall, a school for girls ; and Wilson College, a Presbyterian 
institution for women, opened in 1870. Tlie Wilson College 
campus, the former estate of Colonel A. K. McClure (b. 1828), 
a well-known journalist, was laid out by Donald G. Mitchell 
(“ Ik Marvel "), who was an enthusiastic landscape gardener. 
The shops of the Cumberland Valley railway are at Chambersburg, 
and among the borough’s manufactures are milling machinery, 
boilers, engines, hydraulic presses, steam-hammers, engineering 
and bridge supplies, hosiery, shoes, gloves, furniture, flour, 
paper, leather, carriages and agricultural implements ; the 
total value of its factory product in 1905 was $1,085,185. The 
waterworks and the electric - lighting plant are owned and 
operated by the municipality. A settlement was founded here 
in 1730 by Benjamin Chambers, in whose honour the borough 
was named, and who, immediately after General Edward 
Braddock's defeat in 1755, built a stone fort and surrounded it 
with a stockade for the protection of the community from the 
Indians. Chambersburg was laid out in 1764 and was incor- 
porated as a borough in 1803. On the 30th of July 1864 Cham- 
bersburg was occupied by a Confederate cavalry force under 
General McCausland (acting under General Jubal A. Early’s 
orders), who, upon the refusal of the citizens to pay $100,000 
for immunity, burned a large part of the borough. 

CHAMBwY, a city of France, capital of the department of 
Savoie, pleasantly situated in a fertile district, between two 
hills, on the rivers Leysse and Albane, 79 m. by rail S.S.W. 
of eSfeneva. Pop. (1906) town, 16,852 ; commune, 23,027. The 
town is irregularly built, and has only two good streets — the 
Place Saint-L6ger and the Rue de Boigne, the latter being named 
after General Benoit Boigne (1741-1830), who left a fortune 
of 3,400,000 francs (accumulated in India) to the town. The 
principal buildings are the cathedral, dating from the 14th and 
i5th centuries; the Hotel-Dieu, founded in 1647; the castle, 
a modem bulling serving as the prefecture, and preserving 
only a great square tower belonging to the original structure ; 
the palace of justice, the theatre, the barracks, and the covered 
market, which dates from 1863. Several of the squares are 
adorned with fountains ; the old ramparts of the city, destroyed 
during the French Revolution, haVe been converted into public 
walks ; and various promenades and gardens have been con- 
^structed. Chambdry is the seat of an archbishop (raised to that 
dignity from a bishopric in 1817) and of a superior tribunal. 

It has also a Jesuit collie, a royal academical society, a society 


of agriculture and commexx:e,a public library with 60,000 volumes^ 
a museum (anti<][uitie 5 and printings), a botanic garden, and 
many charitable institutions^ It manufactures silk-gauze, lace, 
leather and hats, and has a considerable trade in liqueurs, wine, 
lead, copper and other articles. Overlooking the town on the 
north is the Rocher de Lemenc, which derives its name from the 
Leminmm of the Romans ; and in the vicinity is Les Charmettes, 
for some time (1736-1740) the residence of Rousseau. 

The origin of Chamb^ry is unknown, but its lords are mentioned 
for the first time in 1029. In 1232 it was sold to the count of 
Savoy, Thomas I., who b^towed several important privileges on 
the inhabitants. As capital of the duchy of Savoy, it has passed 
through numerous political vicissitudes. Between 1536 and 1713 
it was several times occupied by the French; in 1742 it was 
captured by a Franco-Spanish army ; and in 1792 it was occupied 
by the Republican forces, and became the capital of the depart- 
ment of Mont Blanc. Restored to the house of Savoy by the 
treaties of Vienna and Paris, it was again surrendered to France 
in i860. Among the famous men whom it has given to France, 
the most important are Vaugelas (1585-1650), Saint-R^l (1639- 
1692), and the brothers Joseph (1754-1821) and Xavier (1763- 
1852) de Maistre. 

CHAMBORD, HENRI CHARLES FERDINAND MARIE 
DIEUD0NN£, Comte de (1820-1883), the “ King Henry V.'' of the 
French legitimists, was bom in Paris on the 29th of September 
1820. His father was the due de Berry, the elder son of the comte 
d'Artois (afterwards Charles X.) ; his mother was the princess 
Caroline Fcrdinande Louise of Naples. Bom seven months after 
the assassination of his father, he was hailed as the enfant du 
miracle," and was made the subject of one of Lamartine’s most 
famous poems. He was created due de Bordeaux, and in 1821, 
as the result of a subscription organized by the government, 
received the chateau of Chambord. He was educated by tutors 
inspired by detestation of the French Revolution and its prin- 
ciples, and from the due de Damas in particular imbibed those 
ideas of divine right and of devotion to the Church to which 
: he always remained true. After the revolution of July, Charles 
X, vainly endeavoured to save the Bourbon cause by abdicating 
in his favour and proclaiming him king under the title of Henry V. 
(August 2, 1830). The comte de Chambord accompanied his 
grandfather into exile, and resided successively at Holyrood, 
Prague, and Gorz. In 1841, during an extensive tour through 
Europe, he broke his leg — an accident that resulted in permanent 
lameness. The death of his grandfather, Charles X., in 1836, 
and of his uncle, the due d’Angouleme, in 1844, left him the last 
male representative of the elder branch of the Bourbon family ; 
and his marriage with the archduchess Maria Theresa, eldest 
daughter of the duke of Modena (November 7, 1846), remained 
without issue. The title to the throne thus passed to the comte 
de Paris, as representative of the Orleans branch of the house of 
Bourbon, and the history of the comte de Chambord ’s life is 
largely an account of the efforts made to unite the Royalist party 
by effecting a reconciliation between the two princes. Though he 
continued to hold an informal court, both on his travels and at 
his castle of Frohsdorf, near Vienna, yet he allowed the revolution 
of 1848 and the coup d'etat of 1851 to pass without any decisive 
assertion of his claims. It was the Italian war of 1859, with its 
menace to the pope’s independence, that roused him at last to 
activity. He declared himself ready “ to pay with his blood for 
the triumph of a cause which was that of France, the Church, 
and God Himself.’' Making common cause with the Church, the 
Royalists now began an active campaign against the Empire. 
On the 9th of December 1866 he addressed a manifesto to General 
Saint-Priest, in which he declared the cause of the pope to be that 
of society and liberty, and held out promises of retrenchment, 
civil and religious liberty, “ and above all honesty." Again, on 
the 4th of September iSjfo, after the fall of the Empire; be invited 
Frenchmen to accept a government ** whose basis was right and 
whose principle was honesty," tad promised to drive the enemy 
from French soil. These vague phrases, offered as a panacea to a 
natiop fighting for its life, showed conclusively his want of all 
political genius ; they had as little effect on the French as his 



protwt against the bombardment of Paris had on the Germans. 
Yet fortune favoured him. The elections placed the Republican 
party in a minority in the National Assembly ^ the abrogation of 
the law of exile against ih^ royal fahfily fiOTnitted 'hitf feturn 
to his castle Of Chambord ; and it was thence that on the 5th of 
July 1871 he issued a proclamation, in which for the first time he 
publicly posed as king, and declared that he would never abandon 
the wWte standard of the Bourbons, the flag of Henry IV., 
Francis I., and Joan of Arc,” for the tricolour of the Revolution. 
He again quitted France, and answered the attempts to make 
him reno\mce his claims in favour of the comte de Paris by the 
declaration (January 25, 1872) that he Would never abdicate. 
In the following month he held a great gathering of his adherents 
at Antwerp, which was the cause of serious disturbances. A 
constitutional programme, signed by some 280 members of the 
National Assembly, was presented for his acceptance, but without 
result. The fall of Thiers in May 1873, however, offered an oppor- 
tunity to the Royalists by which they hastened to profit. The 
comte de Paris and the prince de Joinville journeyed to Frohsdorf, 
and were formally reconciled with the head of the family (Ai^gust 
5). The Royalists were united, the premier (the due de Broglie) 
an open adherent, the presideht(MacMahon)a benevolent neutral. 
MM. Lucien Brun and Chesnelong were sent to interview the 
comte de Chambord at Salzburg, and obtain the definite assur- 
ances that alone were wanting. They returned with the news 
that he accepted the principles of the French Revolution and the 
tricolour flag. But a letter to Chesnelong, dated Salzbuig, 27 th 
of October, declared that he had been misunderstood : he would 
give no guarantees ; he would not inaugurate his reign by an act 
of weakness, nor become “ le roi legitime de la Revolution.” 
‘‘ Je suis le pilote necessaire,” he added, seul capable de 
conduire le navire au port, parce que j'ai mission et autorite pour 
cela.” This outspoken adherence to the principle of divine right 
did credit to his honesty, but it cost him the crown. The due de 
Broglie carried the septennate, and the Republic steadily estab- 
lished itself in popular favour. A last effort was made in the 
National Assembly in June 1874 by the due de la Rochefoucauld- 
Bisaccia, who formally moved the restoration of the monarchy. 
The comte de Chambord on the 2nd of July issued a fresh mani- 
festo, which added nothing to his former declarations. The 
motion was rejected by 272 to 79, and on the 25th of February 
1875 Assembly definitely adopted the Republic as the national 
form of government. From this time the comte de Chambord, 
though continuing to publish letters on political affairs, made no 
further effort to regain the throne. He died at Frohsdorf on the 
24th of August 1883. 

See Manifestes et programmes poliiiques de M, le comte de Cham- 
hordy jS^S-iSyj (1873), and Corresfondance de la famille royale et 
principalemeni de Mgt, le comte de Chambord avec U comte de BouilU 
(1884). Of tlie enormous literature relating to him, mention may 
be made of Henri V et la monarchic traditionnelle (1871), Comte de 
Chambord dtudU dans ses voyages et sa correspondance (i88oh and 
Henri de France^ by H. de P^^he (1885). (H. Sy.) 

CHAMBORD, a village of central France, in the department 
of Loir-et-Cher, on the left bank of the Cosson, 10 m. E. by N. 
of Blois by road. The village stands in the park of Chambord, 
which is enclosed by a wall 21 iti. in circumference. The cele- 
brated chateau (see Arcthtecture : Renaissance' Architecture 
in France) forms a parallelogram flanked at the angles by 
round towers and enclosing a square block of buildings, the 
facade of which forms the centre bf the main front. The profusion 
of turrets^ pinnacles, and dormer windows which decorates the 
roof of this, the chief portion of the chAteau, constitutes the main 
feature of the exterior, while in the interior are a well-preserved 
chapel of the i6th century and a famous double staircase, the 
construction of which permits tWo people to ascend and descend 
respectively without seeing one another. There are 440 apart- 
ments, containing pictures of the 17 th century arid souvenirs 
of the cbmt 2 ds Chambord. The ch&teau was originally a hunting- 
box of the counts bf Blois, the rebuilffing Of which was begun 
by Francis I, in iS26,,and completed iipder Henry II, It was 
the residence of seveml succeeding monardis, and uiider Louis 
Xrv. cbrisiderable alterations were rrilide. ' in the same reign 


Moli^re performed Monsieur de Pourceaupiac and Le Bourgeois 
gentilhomme for the first time in the theatre. Stanislaus, king 
of Poland, lived at Chambord, which was bestowed by his son-in- 
laW, Louis XV., upon Marslud Saxe. It was given by Napoleon 
to Marshal Berthicr, from whose widow it was purchased by 
subscription in ^1821, and presented to the due de Bordeaux, 
the representative of the older branch of the Bourbons, who 
assumed from it the title of comte de Chambord. On his death 
in 1883 it came by bequest into the possession of the family of 
Parma. 

CHAMBRB ARDENTE (Fr. “ burning chamber ”), the term 
for an extraordinary court of justice in France, mairdy held for 
the trials of heretics. The name is perhaps an allusion to the 
fact that the proceedings took place in a room from which all 
daylight was excluded, the only illumination being from torches, 
or there may be a reference to the severity of the sentences in 
ardente, suggesting the burning of the prisoners at the stake. 
These courts were originated b^y the Cardinal of Lorraine, the 
first of them meeting in 1535 under Francis I. The Chambre 
Ardente with an inquisitorial tribunal also established 

by Francis L, the duty of which was to discover cases of heresy 
and hand them over for final judgment to the Chambre Ardente, 
The reign of Henry II. of France was particularly infamous for 
the cruelties perpetrated by this court on the Huguenots. The 
marquise de Brinvilliers {q,v,) and her associates were tried 
in the Chambre Ardente in 1680. The court Was abolished in 
1682. 



Left Forefoot of Chamaeleon 
o'shaughenesiiy outer view. 


See N. Weiss, La Chambre Ardente (Paris, 1889), and F. Ravaisson, 
Archives de la Bastille (Paris, i866-«i884, 16 vols.). 

CHAMELEON, the copimon name of one of the three suborders 
of Lacertilia or lizards. The chief genus is Chamaeleon, containing 
most of the fifty to sixty species of the whole group, and with 
the most extensive range, 
all through Africa and 
Madagascar into Arabia, 
southern India and Ceylon. 

The Indian species is CA. 
calcar atus j the dwarf 
chameleon of South Africa 
is Ch, pumilus ; the giant of 
the whole tribe, reaching a 
total length of 2 ft., is 
Ch, parsoni of Madagascar. 

The commonest species in 
the trade is Ch. vulgaris of North Africa, introduced into 
southern Andalusia. A few queer genera, with much stunted 
tail, Cig, Rhampholeon, in tropical Africa and Brookesia \n 
Madagascar are the most aberrant. The common chameleon is 
the most typical. The head is raised into a pyramidal crest far 
beyond the occiput, there is no outer ear, nor a drum-cavity. 
The limbs are very long and slender, and the digits form stout 
grasping bundles ; on the hand the first three form an inner 
bundle, opposed to the remaining two ; on the foot the inner 
bundle is formed by the first and second toe, the outer by the 
other three toes. The tail is prehensile, by being rolled down- 
wards ; it is not brittle and cannot be renewed. The eyeballs are 
large, but the lids are united into one concentric fold, leaving only 
the small pupil visible. The right and left eyes are incessantly 
moved separately from each other and literally in every direction, 
up and down, forwards and straight backwards, producing the 
most terrible squinting. Chameleons alone of all reptiles can 
focus their eyes upon one spot, and conformably they alone 
possess a retinal or spot of acutest, binocular 

vision. The tongue has attained an extraordinary development. 
It is club-shaped, covered with a sticky secretion, and based 
upon a very narrow root, which is composed of extremely elastic 
fibres and telescoped over the much elongated, style-shaped, 
copular Jiiece of the hyoid. The whole apparatus is kept in 
a contracted state like a spring in a tube. When the spring 
is relwteed, so to speak, by filling the apparatus with blood and 
by the play bf the hyoid muscles, the heavy thick end shoots out 
upon the insect prey and is withdrawn by its own elasticity. 
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The whole act is like a hash. An ordinary chameleon can shoot 
a fly at the distance of fully 6 in.^ and it can manage even a big 
sphinx moth. 

Another remarkable feature is their changing of colour. This 
proverbial power is greatly exaggerated. They cannot assume 
in succession all the colours of the rainbow^ nor are the changes 
quick. The common chameleon may be said to be greenish grey, 
changing to grass-green or to dull black, with or without maroon 
red, or brown, lateral series of patches. At night the same 
specimen assumes as a rule a more or less uniform pale straw- 
colour. After it has been watched for several months, when all 
its possibilities seem e^diausted, it will probably surprise us by 
a totally new combination, for instance, a black garb with many 
small yellow specks, or green with many black specks. Pure 
red and blue are not in the register of this species, but they are 
rather the rule upon the dark green ground colour of the South 
African dwarf ch^elcon. The changes arc partly under control 
of the will, p>artly complicated reflex actions, intentionally 
adaptive to the physical and -psychical surroundings. The 
mechanism is as follows. The cutis contains several kinds of 
specialized cells in many layers, each filled with minute granules 
of guanine. The up|)er cells are the smallest, most densely 
filled with crystals, and cause the white colour by diffusion 
of direct light ; near the Malpighian layer the cells are charged 
with yellow oil drops ; the deeper cells are the largest, tinged 
light brown, and acting as a turbid medium they cause a Wue 
colour, which, owing to the superimposed yellow drops, reaches 
our eye as green ; provided sdways that there is an effective 
screen at the back, and this is formed by large chromatophores 
which lie at the b«)ttom and send their black pigment half-way 
up, or on to the top of the layers of guanine and oil containing 
cells. When all the pigment is shifted towards the surface, as 
near the epidermis as possible, the creature looks black ; when 
the black pigment is withdrawn into the basal portions of the 
chromatophores the skin appears yellow, 
llie lungs are very capacious, and end in several narrow 
blind sacs which extend far down into tlie body cavity, so that 
not only the chest, but the whole body can he blown up. This 
happens when the animals hiss and fight, as they often do. But 
when they know themselves discovered, they make themselves 
as thin as possible by compressing the chest and belly vertically 
by means of their peculiarly elongated ribs. The whole body 
is then put into such a position that it presents only its narrow 
edge to the enemy, and with the l^ranch of the tree or shrub 
interposed. They are absolutely arboreal, but they hibernate 
in the ground. 

The usual mode of propagation is by eggs, which are oval, 
numerous, provided with a calcareous shell, and buried in humus, 
whence they are hatched about four months later. But a few 
species, e.g. the dwarf chameleon, are viviparous. 

Chameleons are insectivorous^ They prefer locusts, grass- 
hoppers and lepidoptera,biit are also fond of flies and mealworms. 
They are notoriously difficult to keep in good health. They 
want not only warmth, but sunshine, and they must have water, 
which they lick up in drops from the edges of wet leaves whenever 
they have a chance. The silliness of the fable that they live on 
air is shown by the fact that they usually die in an absolutely 
emaciated and parched condition after three or four montihs’ 
starvation. (H. F. G.) 

In astronomy, Chamaeloon is a constellatimi situated near 
the south pole and surrounded by the constellations of Octans, 
Mensa, Piscis volans, Carina (Nauta), Musca and Apus. In 
chemistry, “ chameleon mineral ” is a name applied to the green mass 
which is obtained when pyrolusitc (manganese dioxide) is fused with 
nitre, since a solution in water assumes a puiple tint on exposure to 
tlie air ; this change is due to the oxidation oi the manganate, which 
13 first formed, to a permanganate. 

CHAMFER, Champfer or CHAUMFfiR(Fr. chanfrein ; possibly 
F^opi Lat. canluSf corner, and frangere, to br^), an architectural 
lirm ; when the edge or arris of any work is cut off at an angle 
of 45® in a small degree, it is said to be ‘Vchomfered,'* while it 
would be “ canted if on a large scale. The chamfer is much 
used in medieval work, and is sometimes plain, sometimes 


hollowed out and sometimes moulded. Chamfers are sometimes 
“ stopped ” by a bead or some moulding, but when cut short by 
a slope they are generally known as ** stop chamfer.” 

CHAMFORT, SEBASIIBN ROCH NICOLAS (1741-1794). 
French man of letters, was born at a little village near Qermont 
in Auvergne in 1741. He was, accordmg to a baptismal certificate 
found among his papers, son of a grocer named Nicolas. A 
joum^ to Paris resulted in the boy^s obtaining a bursary at the 
Collie des Grassins. He worked hard, although he wrote later 
in one of his most contemptuous epigrams—'* Ce que fat appris 
je ne le sats plus ; U peu que je sais je Vai divini,^' His college 
career ended, Chamfort assumed the dress of a petit abbi. " Cesi 
UK costume, ei non point un italf^ he said ; and to the principal 
of his college who promised him a benefice, he replied that he 
would never be a priest, inasmuch as he preferred honour to 
honours — " faime Vhonneur ei non les hofmeursT About this 
time he assumed the name of Chamfort. 

For some time he contrived to exist by teaching and as a 
booksellers* hack. His good looks, and ready wit, however, soon 
brought him into notice ; but thpqgh endowed with immense 
strength—" Hercule sous la figure d’Adonis,’* Madame de Craon 
called him — ^he lived so hard that he was glad of the chance of 
doing a " cure *’ at Spa when the Belgian minister in Paris, 
M. van Eyck, took him with him to Germany in 1761. On his 
return to Paris he produced a comedy, La Jeune Indienne (1764), 
whidi was performed with some success, and this was followed 
by a series of " epistles *’ in verse, essays and odes. It was not, 
however, until 1769, when he won the prize of the French 
Academy for his iloge on Moli^re, that his literary reputation 
was established. 

Meanwhile he liad lived from hand to mouth, mainly on the 
hospitality of people who were only too glad to give him board 
and lodging in exchange for the pleasure of the conversation 
for which he was famous. Thus Madame Helv^tHis entertained 
him at Sevres for sonac years. In 1770 another comedy, Le 
Marchatid de Smyrne, brought him still further into notice, and 
he seemed on the road to fortune, when he was suddenly smitten 
with a horrible disease. His distress was relieved by the generosity 
of a friend, who made over to him a pension of 1200 livres charged 
on the Met cure de France, With this assistance he was able to 
go to the baths of Contrexeville and to spend some time in the 
country, where he wrote an 6 log€ on La Fontaine which won the 
prize of the Academy of Marseilles (1774)- In 1775, while taking 
the waters at Bareges, he met the dudiesse de (^rammont, sister 
of Choiseul, through whose influence he was introduced at court. 
In 1776 his poor tragedy, Mustapha et Zeangir, was played at 
Fontainebleau before I/iuis XVI. and Marie Antoinette ; the 
king gave him a further pension of 1200 livres, and the prince de 
Cond6 made him his secretary . But he was a Bohemian naturally 
and by habit, the restraints of the court irked him, and with 
increasing years he was growing misanthropical. After a year 
he resigned his post in the prince's household and retired into 
solitude at Auteuil. There, comparing the authors of old with 
the men of his own time, he uttered the famous mot that proclaims 
the superiority of the dead over the living companions ; and 
there too he presently fell in love. The lady, attached to the 
household of the duchesse du Maine, was forty-eight years old, 
but clever, amusing, a woman of the world ; and Chamfort 
mmried her. They left Auteuil, and went to Vaucouleurs, 
where in six montlis Madame Chamfort died. Chamfort lived in 
Holland for a time with M. de Narbonne, and returning to Paris 
received in 1781 the place at the Academy left vacant by the 
death of La Cume de Sainte-Palaye, the author of the Diction- 
naire des ^^ntiquiiis franfaises. In 1784, through the influence 
of Calonne, he became secretary to the king's sister, Madame 
Elizabeth, and in 1 786 he, received a pension of 2000 livres from the 
rpyal treasury. He was thus once more attached to the court, 
and made himself friends in spite of the reach and tendency of 
his unalterable irony j but he quitted it for ever ^af ter an un- 
fortunate and mystenous love affair, and was received into the 
house of M.de Vaudreuil. Herein 1783 he had met Mirabeau, with 
whom he remained to the last on terms of intimate friendship, 
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whom he assisted with money and influence^ and one at least 
of whose speeches— that on the Academies-*^he wrote. 

The outbreak of the Revolution made a profound change in 
the relations of Chamfort*s life. Theoretically he had long been 
a republican, and he now threw himself into the new movement 
with almost fanatical ardour, devoting all his small fortune to 
the revolutionary propaganda. His old friends of the court he 
forgot. Those who pass the river of revolutions,” he said, 
“ have passed the river of oblivion.” Until the 31st of August 
1791 he was secretary of the Jacobin club ; he became a street 
orator and entered the Bastille among the first of the storming 
party. He worked for the Mercure de France, collaborated with 
(iinguen6 in the FeuiUe villageoise, and drew up for Talleyrand 
his Adresse au peuple frangais. 

With the reign of Marat and Robespierre, however, his un- 
compromising Jacobinism grew critical, and with the fall of the 
Girondins his political life came to an end. But he could not 
restrain the tongue that had made him famous ; he no more 
spared the Convention than he had spared the court. His 
notorious republicanism failed to excuse the sarcasms he lavished 
on the new order of things, and denounced by an assistant in 
the Biblioth^que Nationale, to a share in the direction of which 
he had been appointed by Roland, he was taken to the Made- 
lonnettes. Released for a moment, he was threatened again 
with arrest ; but he had determined to prefer death to a repetition 
of the moral and physical restraint to which he had been sub- 
jected. • He attempted suicide with pistol and with poniard ; 
and, horribly hacked and shattered, dictated to those who came 
to arrest him the well-known declaration — “ Moi, Sebastien-Roch- 
Nicolas Chamfort, diclare avoir voulu tnourir en homme libre plutdt 
que d^etre reconduit en esclave dans une maison d' arret ” — ^which 
he signed in a firm hand and in his owm blood. He did not die 
at once, but lingered on until the 13th of April 1794 in charge 
of a gendarme, for whose wardship he paid a crown a day. To 
the Abb6 Siey^s Chamfort had given fortune in the title of a 
pamphlet (** Qu'est-ce ^ue le Tiers-^tat ? Tout, Qu'a^t-il f 
Rien ”), and to Siey^s did Chamfort retail his supreme sarcasm, 
the famous ** Je rn^en vais enfin de ce monde oii il jaut que le cceur 
se brise ou se bronzed The maker of constitutions followed the 
dead wit to the grave. 

The writings of Chamfort, which include comedies, political 
articles, literary criticisms, portraits, letters, and verses, are 
colourless and uninteresting in the extreme. As a talker, how- 
ever, he was of extraordinary force. His Maximes et Pensies, 
highly praised by John Stuart Mill, are, after those of La Roche- 
foucauld, the most brilliant and suggestive sayings that have 
been given to the modern world. The aphorisms of Chamfort, 
less systematic and psychologically less important than those of 
La Rochefoucauld, are as significant in their violence and 
iconoclastic spirit of the period of storm and preparation that 
gave them birth as the Riflexions in their exquisite restraint and 
elaborate subtlety are characteristic of the tranquil elegance of 
Aeir epoch ; and they have the advantage in richness of colour, 
in picturesqueness of phrase, in passion, in audacity^ Sainte- 
Beuve compares them to ‘‘well-minted coins that retain their 
value,” and to keen arrows that arrivent brusquement et siffleni 
encored 

An edition of his woiics — (Euvtes computes de Nicolas Chamfort^ 
w^as published at Paris in five volumes in i824-xS23. Selections—^ 
CEuvres de Chamfort — in one volume, appeared in 1832, with a bio- 
graphical and critical preface by Arsine Houssayc, reprinted from 
the Revue des deux mondes ; and CEuvres ckoisies (2 vols.), writh a 
preface and notes by M. de Lescure (1879). See also Sainte^Beuve, 
Causeries du Ltmdi, 1 

CHAMIBR^ FREDERICK (1796-1870), English novelist, was 
the son of an Anglo-Indian official. In 1809 he entered the navy, 
and was in active service until 1827. He retired in 1833, and 
was promoted to be captain in 1856. On his retirement he 
settled near Walthiml Abbey, and wrote several nautical novels 
on the lines popularized Marryat, that had considerable 
success. These were The Ltje of aSaihr Ben Brace(iSs6), 
The Arethusa Jack Adams Tom Bowling (184%) 

and Jack Malcolm's Log (1846). He wrrote a number of other 
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books, and edited and brought down to 1827 Jameses Naval 
History {i8yj), 

OHAWIliART, MICHEL (1652-1721), French statesman, 
minister of Louis XIV., was born at Paris of a family of the 
noblesse of recent elevation. Following the usual career of a 
statesman of his time he became in turn councillor of the parle- 
ment of Paris (1676), master of requests (1686), and intendant 
of the generality of Rouen (January 1689). Affable, of polished 
manners, modest and honest, Chamillart won the confidence of 
Madame de Maintenon and pleased the king. In 1690 he was 
made intendant of finances, and on the 5th of September 1699 
the king appointed him controller-general of finances, to which 
he added on the following 7th of January the ministry of war. 
From the first Chamillart’s position was a difficult one. The 
deficit amounted to more than 53 million livres, and the credit 
of the state was almost exhausted. He lacked the great in- 
telligence and energy necessary for the situation, and was unable 
to moderate the king’s warlike tastes, or to inaugurate economic 
reforms. He could only employ the usual expedients of the 
time — the immoderate sale of offices, the debasement of the 
coinage (five times in six years), reduction of the rate of interest 
on state debts, and increased taxation. He attempted to force 
into circulation a kind of paper money, billets de monnaie, but 
with disastrous results owing to the state of credit. He studied 
Vaubon’s project for the royal tithe and Boisguillebert’s pro- 
position for the taille, but did not adopt them. In October 1706 
he showed the king that the debts immediately due amounted 
to 288 millions, and that the deficit already foreseen for 1707 
was 160 millions. In October 1707 he saw with consternation 
that the revenue for 1708 was already entirely eaten up by 
anticipation, so that neither money nor credit remained for 1708. 
In these conditions Chamillart, who had often complained of 
the overwhelming burden he was carrying, and who had already 
wished to retire in 1706, resigned his office of controller-general. 
Public opinion attributed to him the ruin of the country, though 
he had tried in 1700 to improve the condition of commerce by 
the creation of a council of commerce. As secretary of state 
for war he had to place in the field the army for the War of the 
Spanish Succession, and to reorganize it three times, after the 
great defeats of 1704, 1706 and 1708. With an empty treasury 
he succeeded only in part, and he frankly warned the king that 
the enemy would soon be able to dictate the terms of peace. 
He was reproached with having secured the command of the 
army which besieged Turin (1706) for his son-in-law, the incapable 
due de la Feuillade. Madame de Maintenon even l^came hostile 
to him, and he abandoned his position on the loth of June 1709, 
retiring to his estates. He died on the 14th of April 1721. 

Chamillart’s papers have been published by G. Esnault, Michel 
Chamillart^ contrdleur giniral et secretaire d'Hat de la guerre, corre^ 
spondance et papiers inidits (2 vols., Paris, 1885) ; and by A. de Bois* 
lisle in vol. 2 of his Correspondance des controleurs gMraux (1883). 
See D'AuvignVjPw des hommes illustres (1739), tome vi. pp. 288-402 ; 
E. Moret, Quxnse cmnies du rigne de Louis XIV (Paris, 1851) ; and 
the new edition of the MCmoires de St-Simon, by A. de Boislisle. 

CHAMINADE, C&SILE (1861- ), French musical composer, 

was bom at Paris on the 8th of August 1861. She studied in 
Paris, her musical talent being shown at the age of eight by the 
writing of some church music which attracted Bizet’s attention ; 
and at eighteen she came out in public as a pianist. Her own 
compositions, both songs (in large numbers) and instrumental 
pieces, were soon produced in profusion : melodious and interest- 
ing, and often charming, they became very popular, without 
being entitled to rank with the greater style of music. Both 
in Paris and in England Mile Ghammade and her works became 
well known at the principal concerts. In 1908 she visited 
America and was warmly welcomed. 

OHAMISSO, ADELBERT VON [Louis Charles Adelaide de] 
(1781-1838), German poet and botanist, was bom at the chAteau 
of Boncourt in ChAmpagne, France, the wcestral seat of his 
family, on the 30th of January 1781. Driven from Fr^ce by 
the Revolution, his jmrents settled in Berlin, where in 1796 
young Chamisso obtained the post of page-in-waitmg to the 
queen, and in 1798 entered a Prussian infantry regiment as ensign. 
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His farniJy were shortly afterwards permitted to return to France ; 
he, however, remained behind and continued his career in the 
army. He liad had but little education> but now sought dis- 
traction from the soulless routine of the Prussian military service 
in assiduous study. In collaboration with Vamhagen von Ense, 
he founded in 1^3 the Berliner Musenalmanach, in which his 
first verses appeared. The enterprise was a failure, and, in- 
terrupted by the war, it came to an end in 1806. It brought 
him, however, to the notice of many of the literary celebrities 
of the day and established his reputation as a rising poet. He 
had become lieutenant in 1801, and in 1805 accompanied his 
regiment to Hameln, where he shared in the humiliations follow- 
ing the treasonable capitulation of tliat fortress in the ensuing 
year. Placed on parole he went to France, where he found that 
both his parents were dead ; and, returning to Berlin in the 
autumn of 1807, he obtained his release from the service 
early in the following year. Homeless and without a profession, 
disillusioned and despondent, he lived in Berlin until 1810, when, 
through the services of an old friend of the family, he was offered 
a professorship at the lycee at Napol^onville in La Vend6e. He 
set out to take up the post, but drawn into the charmed circle 
of Madame de Stael, followed her in her exile to Coppet in 
Switzerland, where, devoting himself to botanical research, he 
remained nearly two years. In 1812 he returned to Berlin, 
where he continued his scientific studies. In the summer of the 
eventful year, 1813, he wrote the prose narrative Peier Schlemthl, 
the man who sold his shadow. This, the most famous of all his 
works, has been translated into most European languages 
(English by W. Howitt). It was written partly to divert his 
own thoughts and partly to amuse the children of his friend 
Hitzig. In 1815 Chamisso was appointed botanist to the Russian 
ship “ Rurik,^’ which Otto von Kotzebue (son of August von 
Kotzebue) commanded on a scientific voyage round the world. 
His diary of the expedition (Tagebuch, 1821) affords some interest- 
ing glimpses of England and English life. On his return in 1818 
he was made custodian of the ^tanical gardens in Berlin, and 
was elected a member of the Academy of Sciences, and in 1820 
he married. Chamisso’s travels and scientific researches re- 
strained for a while the full development of his poetical talent, 
and it was not until his forty-eighth year that he turned again 
to literature. In 1829, in collaboration with Gustav Schwab, and 
from 1832 in conjimction with Franz von Gaudy, he brought 
out the Deutsche Musenalmanach, in which his later poems were 
mainly published. He died on the 21st of August 1838. 

As a scientist Chamisso has not left much mark, although his 
Betnerkungen und Ansichten, published in an incomplete form 
in 0 . von Kotzebue’s Entdeckungsreise (Weimar, 1821) and more 
completely in Chamisso’s Gesammelte Werke (1836), and the 
botanical work, Vbersicht der nutzbarsten und schddlichsten 
Gewachse in Norddeutschland (1829) are esteemed for their 
careful treatment of the subjects with which they deal. As 
a poet Chamisso’s reputation stands high, Frauen Liebe und 
Leben (1830), a cycle of lyrical poems, which was set to music 
by Schumann, being particularly famous. Noteworthy are 
abo Schloss Boncourt and Salas y Gomez, In estimating his 
success as a writer, it should not be forgotten that he was cut 
off from his native speech and from his natural current of 
thought and feeling. He often deals with gloomy and some- 
times with ghastly and repulsive subjects; and even in his 
lighter and gayer productions there is an undertone of sadness 
or of satire. In tlie lyrical expression of the domestic emotions 
he displays a fine felicity, and he knew how to treat with 
true feeling a tale of love or vengeance. Die Lbwenbraui may 
be taken as a sample of his weird and powerful simplicity; and 
Vergeltung is remarkable for a pitiless precision of treatment. 

The first collected edition of Charolsso’s works was edited by T. E. 
Hitzig, 6 vols. (1836) ; 6th editioii (1674) ; there are also excellent 
editions by M. Koch (1883) and O. F. Walael (1802). On Chamisso's 
life see J. K. Hitzig. " I.el^n und von Adelbert von Chamisso *’ 
fin the Gesammelte Werke) ; K. Fulj^, Chamisso und seine Zeit (1S81) ; 

G. Hofmeister, Adelbert von Chanriiso (t884) ; and, for the scientific 
Bide of Chamisso’s life, E. du BoU-Raymond, Adelbert von Chamisso 
ais Naturforscher (1889). 


CHAMKANNL a small Pathan tribe on the Kohat border of 
the North-West Province of India. They inhabit the western 
part of the Kurmana Valley in the Ora^aii portion of Tirah, 
but are supposed to be a distinct race. They took part in the 
frontier risings of 1897, and during the Tirah expedition of 
that year a brigade under General Gaselee was sent to punish 
them. 

CHAMOIS, the Franco-Swiss name of an Alpine ruminant 
known in the German cantons as Gemse, and to naturalists as 
Rupicapra tragus or R. rupicapra tragus. It is the only species 
of its genus, and t>7>ifies a subfamily, Rupicaprinae, of hollow- 
homed ruminants in some degree intermediate between antelopes 
and goats (see Antelope). About equal in height to a roebuck, 
and with a short black tail, the chamois is readily distinguishable 
from all other ruminants by its vertical, backwardly-hooked, 
black horns, which are common to males and femsdes, although 
smaller in the latter. Apart from black and white face-markings, 
and the black tail and dorsal stripe, the prevailing colour of the 
Alpine chamois is chestnut brown in summer, but lighter and 
greyer in winter. In the Pyrenees the species is represented by a 
small race locally known as the izard ; a very brightly-coloured 
form, R. t. picta, inhabits the Apennines ; the Carpathian 
chamois is very dark-coloured, and the one from the Caucasus 
is the representative of yet another race. A thick under-fur is 
developed in the winter-coat, as in all other ruminants dwelling 
at high altitudes. Chamois are gregarious, living in herds of 15 
or 20, and feeding generally in the morning or evening. The old 
males, however, live alone except in the rutting season, which 
occurs in October, when they join the herds, driving off the 
younger bucks, and engaging in fierce contests with each other, 
that often end fatally for one at least of the combatants. The 
period of gestation is twenty weeks, when the female, beneath 
the shelter generally of a projecting rock, produces one and 
sometimes two young. In summer they ascend to the limits of 
perpetual snow, being only exceeded in the loftiness of their 
haunts by the ibex ; and during that season they show their 
intolerance of heat by choosing such browsing-grounds as have 
a northern exposure. In winter they descend to the wooded 
districts that immediately succeed the region of glaciers, and it 
is there only they can be successfully hunted. Chamois are 
exceedmgly shy ; and their senses, especially those of sight and 
smell, very acute. The herd never feeds without having a 
sentinel posted on some prominence to give notice of the approach 
of danger ; which is done by stamping on the ground with the 
forefeet, and uttering a shrill whistling note, thus putting the 
entire herd on the alert. No sooner is the object of al^m scented 
or seen than each one seeks safety in the most inaccessible 
situations, which are often reached by a series of astounding 
leaps over crevasses, up the faces of seemingly perpendicular 
rocks, or down the sides of equally precipitous chasms. The 
chamois will not hesitate, it is said, thus to leap down 20 or even 
30 ft., and this it effects with apparent ease by throwing itself 
forward diagonally and striking its feet several times in its 
descent against the face of the rock. Chamois-shooting is most 
successfully pursued when a number of hunters form a circle 
round a favourite feeding ground, which they gradually narrow ; 
the animals, scenting the hunters to windward, fly in the oppo- 
site direction, only to encounter those coming from leeward. 
Chamois-hunting, in spite of, or perhaps owing to the great 
danger attending it, has always been a favourite pursuit among 
the hardy mountaineers of Switzerland and Tirol, as well as of 
the amateur sportsmen of all countries, with the result that the 
animal is now comparatively rare in many districts where it was 
formerly common. Chamois feed in summer on tnountain^'herbs 
and flowers, and in winter chiefly on the young shoots and buds 
of fir and pine trees. They are particularly fond of salt, and 
in the Alps sandstone rocks containing a saline impregnation 
are often met with hollowed by the constant licking of these 
creatures. The skin of the ch^ois is very soft ; made into 
leather it was the original shammy, which is now made, however, 
fropi the skins of many other animals. The flesh is prised as 
venison. (R. L.*) 
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OHMIOIIIU!, or Camomile Flowers^ the ilores anthemidis 
of the British Pharmacopoeia, the ilower-heads of Anihemis 
nobilis (Nat. Ord. Compositae), a herb indigenous to England 
and western Europe. It is cultivated for medicinal purposes 
in Surrey, at several places in Saxony, and in France and 
Belgium, — ^that grown in England being much more valuable 
than any of the foreign chamomiles brought into the market. 
In the wild plant the florets of the ray arc ligdate and white, 
and contain pistils only, tho.se of the disk b^g tubular and 
yellow ; but under cultivation the whole of the florets tend to 
become ligulate and white, in which state the flower-heads are 
said to be double. The flower-heads have a warm aromatic 
odour, which is characteristic of the entire plant, and a very 
bitter taste. In addition to a bitter extractive principle, they 
yield about 2 % of a volatile liquid, which on its first extraction 
is of a pale blue colour, but becomes a yellowish brown on 
exposure to light. It has the characteristic odour of the flowers, 
and consists of a mixture of butyl and amyl angelates and 
valerates. Angelate of potassium has been obtained by treatment 
of the oil with caustic potash, and angelic acid may be isolated 
from this by treatment with dilute sulphuric acid. Chamomile 
is used in medicine in the form of its volatile oil, of which the 
dose is i-3 minims. There is an official extract which is never 
used. Like all volatile oils the drug is a stomachic and carmi- 
native. In large doses the infusion is a simple emetic. 

Wild chamomile is Matricaria Chamomilla, a weed common 
in waste and cultivated ground especially in the southern counties 
of England. It has somewhat the appearance of true chamomile, 
but a fainter scent. 

CHAMONIX, a mountain valley in south-east France, its chief 
village, of the same name, being the capital of a canton of the 
arrondissement of Bonneville in the department of Haute- 
Savoie. The valley nins from N.E. to S.W., and is watered by 
the Arve, which rises in the Mer de Glace. On the S.E. towers 
the snowclad chain of Mont Blanc, and on the N.W. the less lofty, 
but rugged chain of the Br^vent and of the Aiguilles Rouges. 
Near the head of the valley is the village of Argenti^re Uioi 
ft.), which is connected with Switzerland by “ char ” (light 
carriage) roads over the T6te Noire and past Salvan, and by a 
mule path over the Col de Balme, which joins the Tete Noire 
route near Trient and then crosses by a ‘‘ char road the Col de la 
Forclaz to Martigny in the Rhone valley. The principal village, 
Chamonix (3416 ft.), is 6 m. below Argentidre by electric raulway 
(which continues via Finhaut to Martigny) and is visited annually 
by a host of tourists, as it is the best starting-point for the 
exploration of the glaciers of the Mont Blanc clmin, as well as 
for the ascent of Mont Blanc itself. It is connected with Geneva 
by a railway (55 m.). In 1906 the population of the village was 
806, of the commune 3482. 

The valley is first heard of about 1091, when it was granted by 
the count of the Genevois to tlie great Benedictine house of St 
Michel de la Cluse, near Turin, which by the early 13th century 
established a priory therein. But in 1786 the inhabitants bought 
their freedom from the canons of Sallanches, to whom the priory 
had been transferred in 1519. In 1530 the inhabitants obtained 
from the count of the Genevois the privilege of holding two fairs 
a year, while the valley was often visited by the dvil officials and 
by the bishops of Geneva (first recorded visit in 1411, while 
St Francis de Sales came thither in 1606). But tmvellers for 
pleasure were long rare. The first party to publish (1744) an 
account of their visit was that of Dr R. Pococke, Mr W, Windham 
and other Englishmen who visited the Mer de Glace in 1741. 
In 1742 came P. Martel and several other Genevese, in 1760 
H. B. de Saussure, and rather later Bourrxt. 

See J. A. Bonnefoy and A. Perrin, Le Prieur&de Chamonix (2 vols., 
ChambSiy, 1879 : A* Perrin, HisMro d$ fa nailMt at du 

pyieurl dc Chamonix (Chamb^ry, 1887); L, Kurs and X. Imfold, 
Carta de la chavtu dtt Mont Blanc (1896 ; new ed., 1905) ; L. Kurz, 
CUmbars* Guide to the Chain of Mont Blanc (London, 1892) ; also 
works referred to under Blanc, Mont. (W. A. B. C.) 

CHAMPAGNE, an ancient province of the kingdom of France, 
bounded Ni by Li^e and Luxemburg ; £. by Lorraine ; S. by 
Burgundy ; ahd W. by Picardy and Isle de France. It now 
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forms the departments of Ardennes, Marne, Aube and Haute 
Marne, with part of Aisne, Seine-et-Marne, Yonne and Meuse. 
Its name— in Latin Campania, “ country of plains ” — is derived 
from the immense plains near Reims, Chalons and Troyes. It 
was constituted towards the end of the middle ^es by joining 
to the countship of Champagne the ecclesiastical duchies of 
Reims and Langres, together with the ecclesiastical countship of 
Chalons. Documents of the 12 th and 13th centuries make it 
possible to determine the territorial configuration of the countship 
of Champagne with greater accuracy than in the case of any other 
fief of the crown of France. Formed at random by the acquisi- 
tions of the counts of the houses of Vermandois and Blois, 
Champagne reckoned among its dependencies, from 1152 to 1234, 
the countship of Blois and (Thartres, of which Touraine was a fief, 
the countship of Sancerre, and various scattered fiefs in the 
Bourbonnais and in Burgundy. Officially called the “countship of 
Champagne and Brie ” since 1217, this state was formed by the 
union of the countships of Troyes and Meaux, to which the greater 
part of the districts embraced in the country known, since the 
beginning of the middle ages, by the name of Champagne and Brie 
came in course of time to be attached. Placed under the authority 
of a single count in 960, the countships of Troyes and Meaux 
were not again separated after 1125. For the counts of Troyes 
before the nth century see Troyes. We confine ourselves here 
to the counts of Cliampagne of the house of Blois. 

About 1020 Elides or Odo I. (Odo II., count of Blois) became 
count of Champagne. He disputed the kii^dom of Burgundy 
with the emperor Conrad, and died in 1037, in a battle near Bar- 
le-Duc. In 1037 he was succeeded by his younger son, Stephen 
11 . About 1050 Odo II., son of Stephen II., l^ecame count. 
This prince, guilty of murder, found refuge in Normandy, where 
he received the castle of Aumale. He took part in 1066 in the 
conquest of England, and became earl of Holdemess. About 
1063 Theobald (Thibaud) I., count of Blois and Meaux, eldest son 
of Odo I., became count of Champagne. In 1077 he seized the 
countships of Vitry and Bar-sur-Aube, left vacant by Simon of 
Valois, who had retired to a monastery. In 1089 Odo III., second 
son of Theobald IL, became count, and was succeeded about 
1093 by his younger brother, Hugh, who became a templar in 
1 125, and gave up the countship to his suzerain, the count of Blois. 
In 1125 the countship of Champagne passed to Theobald II. the 
Great, already count of Blois and Meaux, and one of the most 
powerful French barons of his time. He was related to the royal 
house of England, and incucted the displeasure of the king of 
France, who in 1142 invaded Champagne and burnt the town 
of Vitry. After Theobald the Great the countship of Blois ceased 
to be the dominant fief of his house and became the appanage 
of a younger branch. In 1152 Henry the Liberal, eldest son of 
Theobald IL, became count of Champagne ; he married Mar>% 
daughter of liuis VII. of France, and went to the crusade in n 78. 
He was taken prisoner by the Turks, recovered his liberty through 
the good offices of the emperor of the East, and died a few days 
after his return to Champagne. In 1181 his eldest son, Henry II., 
succeeded him under the tutelage of Mary of France, In 1190 
he went to the Holy Land, and became king of Jerusalem in 1192 
by his marriage with Isabelle, widow of the marquis of Mont- 
ferrat. He died in 1 197 in his town of Acre from the results of an 
accident In 1197 Theobald III., younger son of Henry 1 ., be- 
came count, and was succeeded in 1201 by Theobald IV., “ le 
Chansonnier ” (the singer), who was the son of Theobald 111 . and 
Blanche of Navarre, and was bom some days after the death of 
his father. From 1201 to 1222 he remained under the tutel^e 
of his mother, who governed Champagne with great sagaoity. 
The reign of this prince was singularly eventful. The two 
daughters of Count Henry II. successively claimed the count^ip, 
so that Theobald had to combat the claims of Philippa, wife of 
Erard of Brienne, seigneur of Rameru, from 1216 to 1222, and 
those of Alix, queen dowager of Cyprus, in 1233 and 1234. In 
1226 he followed king Louis VIL to the siege of Avignon, and after 
the death of that monarch played a prominent part during the 
reign of St Louis. At first leagued with the malcontent barons, 
he allowed himself to be gained over by the queen-mother, and 
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thus came into collision with his old allies. He became king of 
Navarre in 1234 by the death of his maternal unclCi Sancho VII. 
but by the onerous treaty which lie concluded in that year with 
the queen of Cyprus he was compelled to cede to the king, in return 
for a large sum of money, the overlordship of the countships of 
Blois, Chores and Sancerre, and the viscounty of Chiteaudun. 
In 1239 and 1240 he took part in an expedition to the Holy Land, 
probably accompanied St Louis in 1242 in the campaign of 
Saintonge against the English, and died on the 14th of July 1254 
at Pampeluna. If the author of the Gr abides chroniques de 
France can be believed, Theobald IV. conceived a passion for 
Queen Blanche, the mother of St I/iuis, — a passion which she 
returned, and which explains the changes in his policy ; but this 
opinion apparently must be relegated to the category of historical 
fables. The witty and courtly songs he composed place him in 
the front rank of the poets of that class, in which he showed 
somewhat more originality than his rivals. In 1254 Theobald V. 
the Young, eldest son of Theobald IV. and, like his father, king 
of Navarre, became count of Champagne. He married Isabelle of 
France, daughter of St Louis, and followed his father-in-law to 
Tunis to the crusade, dying on his return. In 1270 he was 
succeeded by Henry III. the Fat, king of Navarre. Henry was 
succeeded in 1274 by his only daughter, Joan of Navarre, under 
the tutelage of her mother, Blanche of Artois, and afterwards of 
Edmund, earl of I^ncaster, her mother’s second husband. In 
1284 she married the heir-presumptive to the throne of France, 
Philip the Fair, to whom she brought the countship of Champagne 
as well as the kingdom of Navarre. She became queen of France 
in 1285, and died on the 4th of April 1305, when her eldest son 
by King Philip, Louis Hutin, became count of Champagne. He 
was the last independent count of the province, which became 
attached to the French crown on his accession to the throne of 
France in 1314. 

The celebrated fairs of Champagne, which flourished in the 12th 
and 13th centuries, were attend^ by merchants from all parts 
of civilized Europe. They were six in number : two at Troyes, 
two at Provins, one at Lagny-sur-Mame, and one at Bar-sur- 
Aube. They formed a kind of continuous market, divided into 
six periods, and passed in turn from Lagny to Bar, from Bar to 
Provins, from Provins to Troyes, from Troyes to Provins and 
from Provins to Troyes, to complete the year. It was, in fact, 
a perpetual fair, which had at once unity and variety, offering to 
the different parts of the countship the means of selling succes- 
sively the special productions of their soil or their industry, and of 
procuring in exchange riches and comforts. These fairs had 
special legislation ; and special magistrates, called ** masters of 
the fairs,” had control of the police. 

For the wine champagne ” see Wine. 

Aittuorities. — H. d'Arbois de Jubainville, Histoire des dues et des 
comtes de Champagne (1859-1866) ; A. Longnon, Documents relatifs 
au comt 6 de Champagne et de Brie (1901 seq. ; vol. i. with map) ; F« 
Bourquelot, £tude$ sur les foires de Champagne (1863). (A.Lo.) 

CHAMPAGinr, JBAN BAPTISTE NOMPftRE DE (1756-1834), 
French politician, was bom at Roanne, and entered the navy in 
1774. He fought through the war in America and resigned in 
1787. Elected deputy by the noblesse of Forez to the states- 
general in 1789, he went over to the third estate on the 21st of 
June and collaborated in the work of the Constituent Assembly, 
especiafly occupying himself with the reorganization of the navy. 
A political career seems to have attracted him little ; he remained 
in private life from 1791 to 1799, when Napolecm named him 
member of the council of state. From July 1801 to August 1804 
he was ambassador of France at Vienna, and directed widi great 
intelligence the incessant negotiations between the two courts. 
In August 1804 Napoleon made him minister of the interior, and 
in this position, which he held for three years, he proved an 
administrator of the first order. In addition to the ordinary 
charges of his office, he had to direct the recruitment of the army, 
pganize the industrial exhibition of 1808; and to complete the 
pmblic works undertaken in Paris and throughout France. He 
was devoted to Napoleon, on whom he lavished adulation in his 
speeches. In August 1807 the emperor chose him to succeed 


Talleyrand as minister for foreign affairs. He directed the 
annexation of the Papal States in Apail 1808, worked to secure the 
abdication of Charles IV. of Spain in May 1808, negotiated the 
peace of Vienna (1809) and the marriage of Napoleon. In April 
1811 a quarrel with the emperor led to his retirement, and he 
obtained the sinecure office of intendant general of the crown. 
In 1814, after the abdication, the empress sent him on a fruitless 
mission to the emperor of Austria. Then he went over to the 
Bourbons. During the Hundred Days he again joined Napoleon. 
This led to his exclusion by Louis XVIII., but in 1819 he re- 
covered his dignity of peer. He died in Paris in 1834. He had 
three sons who became men of distinction. Francois (1804- 
1882) was a well-known author, who was made a member of the 
French Academy in 1869. His great work was a history of the 
Roman empire, in three parts, (i) Les Cisars (1841-1843, 4 vols.), 
(2) Les Antonins (1863, 3 vols.), (3) Les Cisars du 111 * siicle 
(1870, 3 vols.). Napoldon (180^1872) published a TraiU de la 
police municipale in 4 volumes (1844-1861), and was a deputy in 
the Corps L6gislatif from 1852 to 1870. Jdrome Paul (1809- 
1886) was also deputy in the Corps Ligislatif from 1853 to 1870, 
and was made honorary chamberlain in 1859. He worked at the 
official publication of the correspondence of Napoleon I. 

CHAMPAIGN, a city of Champaign county, Illinois, U.S.A., 
about 125 m. S. by W. of Chicago, on the head-waters of the 
Vermilion river. Pop. (1890) 5839 ; (1900) 9098, of whom 973 
were foreign-bom ; (1906, est.) 11,054. It is served by the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St Louis, the Wabash, and 
the Illinois Central railways 7 the last having repair shops here), 
and by the Illinois (electric) Traction System from Danville, 
Illinois, to St Louis,Missouri. In 1906 the city covered 3*5 sq. m. ; 
it is situated in a rich agricultural region, and has small manu- 
facturing interests. Immediately east of Champaign is the city 
j of Urbana, the county-seat of Champaign county, served by the 
Wabash and the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St Louis 
railways, with repair shops of the latter. In 1890 the population 
of Urbana was 3511 ; in 1900, 5728, of whom 300 were foreign- 
bora. Partly in Urbana and partly in Champaign is the Uni- 
versity of Illinois (see Illinois); immediately south of its 
campus is the 400-acre farm of the university. Each city has a 
public library, and in Champaign are the Burnham Athenaeum, 
the Burnham hospital, the Garwood home for old ladies, and 
several parks, all gifts of former citizens. Champaign was 
founded in 1855, incorporated as a city in i860, and re-chartered 
in 1883. Urbana secured a city charter in 1855. 

CHAMPAIGNE, PHILIPPE DE (1602-1674), Belgian painter 
of the French school, was bom at Brussels of a poor family. He 
was a pupil of J. Fouqui^res ; and, going to Paris in 1621, was 
employed by N. du Cl^ne to paint dong with Nicholas Poussin 
in the palace of the Luxembourg. His best works are to be 
found at Vincennes, and in the church of the Carmelites at Paris, 
where is his celebrated Crucifix, a signal perspective success, on 
one of the vaultings. After the death of du Chesne, Philippe 
became first painter to the queen of France, and dtimatd)^ 
rector of the Academy of Paris. As his age advanced and his 
health failed, he retired to Port Royal, where he hod a daughter 
cloistered as a nun, of whom (along with CatherineAgn^s Arnauld) 
he painted a celebrated picture, now in the Louvre, highly remark- 
able for its solid vunaffected truth. This, indeed, is the general 
charactcrof hisf jKFbrk,— grave reality, without special elevation or 
depth of charadi^, or charm of warm or stately colour* He pro- 
duced an noAitm number of paintings, religious and other 
subjects as^s^l^ as portraits, dispersed over various parts of 
France, arglAw over the galleries of Europe. Philipj^ was a 
good man,‘*^mdefat%able; earnest and scrupulously religious. 
He died on the t2th of August 1674. 

CHAMP ARAN, or CN^i^arun, a district of British India, 
in the Patna diviriort of Bengal, occupying the north-west 
comer of Behar, between the two rivers Gandak and Bsighmati 
and the Nepal hills. It has an area of 3531 aq« m. In 1901 the 
population was *>790463, showing a dwi^Oj of 4 % in 
decade. A broad grass-covered road or embankment defines the 
Nepal frontier, except where rivers or streams form a natural 




boundary. The district is a vast level except in the N. and N.W., 
where it undulates^ and gradually assumes a nigged appearance 
as it approaches the mountains and forests of Nepal. Wide 
uncultivated tracts cover its north-western comer ; the southern 
and western parts are carefully cultivated, and teem with an 
active agricultural population. The principal rivers are the 
Gandak, navigable all tbe year round, the Buri Gandak, Panch 
Nadi, Lalba^, Koja and Teur. Old beds of rivers intersect 
Champaran in every direction, and one of these forms a chain 
of lakes which occupy an area of 139 sq. m. in the centre of the 
district Champaran, with the rest of Bengal and Behar, was 
acquired by the British in 1765. Up to 1866 it remained a 
subdivision of Saran. In that year it was separated and formed 
into a separate district. The administrative headquarters are 
at Motihari (population, 13,730) ; Bettia is the centre of a very 
large estate ; Segauli, stUl a small military station, was the 
scene of a massacre during the Mutiny. Champaran was the 
chief seat of indigo planting in Behar before the decline of that 
industry. There are about 40 saltpetre refineries. The district 
suffered severely from drought in 1866 and 1874, and again in 
1897. In the last year a small government cand was opened, 
and a canal from the Gandak has also been constructed. The 
district is traversed almost throughout its length to Bettia by 
the Tirhoot state railway. A considerable trade is conducted 
with Nepal. 

OHAMPEAUX, WILLIAM OF [Gulielmus Campellensis] 
{c. 1070-1121), French philosopher and theologian was bom 
at Champeaux near Melun. After studying under Anselm of 
Laon ancl Roscellinus, he taught in the school of the cathedral 
of Notre Dame, of which he was made canon in 1103. Among 
his pupils was Abelard. In 1108 he retired into the abbey of 
St Victor, where he resumed his lectures. He afterwards 
became bishop of Chalons-sur-Marne, and took part in the 
dispute concerning investitures as a supporter of Calixtus II., 
whom he represented at the conference of Mousson. His only 
printed works are a fragment on the Eucharist (inserted by 
Jean Mabillon in his edition of the works of St Bernard), and 
the Moralta Abbreviata and De Ortgine Animae (in E. Mart^ne’s 
Thesaurus novus Anecdoiorum, 1717, vol. 5). In the last of these 
he maintains that children who die unbaptized must be lost, 
the pure soul being defiled by the grossness of the body, and 
declares that God’s will is not to questioned. He upholds 
the theory of Creatianism (that a soul is specially created for 
each human being). Ravaisson - Mollien has discovered a 
number of fragments by him, among which the most important 
is the De Essentia Dei et de Substantia Dei ; a Liber Sententia^um, 
consisting of discussions on ethics and Scriptural interpretation, 
is also ascribed to Champeaux. He is reputed the founder of 
Realism. For his views and his controversy with Abelard, see 
ScHOLASTiasM and Abelaed. 

Sec Victor Cousin, introduction to his Ouvrages inidits d’ A bilard 
(1836), and Fragments pour servir d Vhistoire de la philosophic (1865) ; 
G. A. Patru, Wilhelmi Campellensis de natura et de origine rerum 
placita (1847) ; E. Michaud, Guillaume de Champeaux et les dcoles 
de Paris au XIP siicle (2nd ed., 1868) ; “ William of Champeaux 
and his Times in Christian Observer, Ixxii. 843 ; B. Haur 4 au, De 
la philosophic scolastique (Paris, 1830) ; Opuscula in J, P. Higne*s 
Patrologia, clxiii. 

CHAMPERTY, or Champarty (Lat. campi partitio, 0. Ff. 
champ pam\ in English law, a b^ain between a plaintifE or 
defendant in a cause and another person, to divide the land 
(campum pariiri) or other matter sued for, if they prevail, in 
consideration of that person carrying on or defending the suit 
at Ws own expense. It is a misdemeanour punishable by fine 
or imprisonment. It differs only from maintenance (^.i^.), in 
that the recompense for the service which has been given is 
always part of the matter in suit, or some profit growing out of 
it. So an agreenient by a solicitor not to charge costs on 
condition of retaining for himself a . ahare of the sums recovered 
would be illegal and void. It is not, however, champerty to 
charge the subject-matter of a suit in order to obtain the means 
ofprosecutingit,' 
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CHAMPION (Fr. champion^ Late Lat. campio from campus, 
a field or open space, i.r. one “ who takes the field ” or fights ; 
cf. Ger, Kampf, battle, and Kdmpfer, fighter), in the judicial 
combats of the middle ages the substitute for a party to the suit 
disabled from bearing arms or specially exempt from the dut}’ 
to do so (see Wager). Hence the word has come to be applied 
to any one who “ champions,” or contends on behalf of, any 
person or cause. In the laws of the Lombards (lib. ii. tit. 56 
§§ 3^^ 39)j those who by reason of youth, age or infirmity could 
not l)ear arms were allowed to nominate champions, and the 
same provision was made in the case of women (lib. i. tit. 
3 § 6, tit. 16, § 3). This was practically the rule laid down in all 
subsequent legislation on the subject. Thus the Assize of 
Jerusalem (cap. 39) says : “ These are the people who may defend 
themselves through champions ; a woman, a sick man, a man 
who has passed the age of .sixty, &c.” The clergy, too, whether 
as individuals or corporations, were represented by ch^pions ; 
in the case of bishops and abbots this function was part of the 
duties of the advocatus (see Advocate). Du Cange gives 
instances of mercenary champions (campiones conductitii), who 
were regarded as “ infamous persons ” and sometimes, in case 
of defeat, were condemned to lose hand or foot. Sometimes 
championships were “ serjeanties,” i,e, rendered service to lords, 
churches or cities in consideration of the grant of certain fiefs, or 
for annual money payments, the champion doing homage to the 
person or corporation represented by him {campiones komagit). 

The office of “ king’s champion ” {campio regis) is peculiar 
to England. The function of the king’s champion, when the 
ceremonial of the coronation was carried out in its completeness, 
was to ride, clad in complete armour, on his right the high 
constable, on his left the earl marshal, into Westminster Hall 
during the coronation banquet,* and challenge to single combat 
any who should dispute the king’s right to reign. The challenge 
was thrice repeated by the herald, at the entrance to the hall, 
in the centre, and at the foot of the dais. On picking up his 
gauntlet for the third time the champion was pledged by the 
king in a gilt-covered cup, which was then presented to him as 
his fee by the king. If he had had occasion to fight, and was 
victorious, his fee would have been the armour he wore and the 
horse he rode, the second best in the royal stables ; but no such 
occasion has ever arisen. This picturesque ceremonial was last 
performed at the coronation of George IV. The office of king’s 
champion is of great antiquity, and its origins are involved in 
great obscurity. It is said to have been held undei* William the 
Conqueror by Robert or Roper Marmion, whose ancestors had 
been hereditary champions in Normandy. The first authentic 
record, however is a charter of Henry I., signed by Robert 
Marmion {Robertus de Bajucis campio regis). Of the actual 
exercise of the office the earliest record dates from the coronation 
of Richard II. On this occasion the champion. Sir John Dymoke, 
appeared at the door of the Abbey immediately after the corona- 
tion mass, but was peremptorily told to go away and return 
later ; moreover, in his bill presented to the court of claims, he 
stated that the champion was to ride in the procession before 
the service, and make his challenge to all the world. This seems 
to show that the ceremony, as might be expected, was originally 
performed before the king’s coronation, when it would have had 
some significance. The office of king’s champion is hereditary, 
and is now held by the family of Dymoke {q,v,). 

See Du Cange, Glossarium, s,v. “ Campio ** ; L. G. Wickham Legg, 
English Coronation Records (Westminster, 1901) ; J. H. T. Perkins, 
The Coronation Book (London, 1902). 

CHAMPIONNET, JEAN £T1ENNE (1762-1800), French 
general, enlisted in the army at an early age and served in the 
great siege of Gibraltar. When the Revolution broke out he 
took a prominent part in the movement, and was elected by the 
men of a battalion to command them. In May 1793 he was 
charged with the suppression of the disturbances in the Jura, 
which he quelled without bloodshed. Under Pichegru he took 
part in the Rhine campaign of that year as a brigade commander, 
and at Weissenburg and in the Palatinate won the warm com- 
mendittion of Lazare Hoche. At Fleurus his stubborn fighting 
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in the centre of the field contributed greatly to Jourdah^s victory. 
In the subsequent campaigns he commanded the left wing of the 
French armies on the Rliine between Neuwied and Diisseldorf, 
and took a great part in all the successful and unsuccessful 
expeditions to the Lahn and the Main. In 1798 Championnet 
was named commander-in-chief of the “ army of Rome which 
was protecting the infant Roman republic against the Neapolitan 
court and the British fleet. Nomirially 32,000 strong, the army 
scarcely numbered 8000 effectives, with a bare fifteen cartridges 
per man. The Austrian general Mack had a tenfold superiority 
in numbers, but Championnet so well held his own that he ended 
by capturing Naples itself and there setting up the Parthenopean 
Republic. But his intense earnestness and intolerance of 
opposition soon embroiled him with the civilians, and the 
general was recalled in disgrace. The following year, however, 
saw him again in the field as commander-in-chief of the “ army 
of the Alps.’’ This, too, was at first a mere paper force, but after 
three months’ hard work it was able to take the field. The 
campaign which followed was uniformly unsuccessful, and, 
worn out by the unequal struggle, Championnet died at Antibes 
on the 9th of January 1800. In 1848 a statue was erected in his 
honour at Valence. 

See A. R, C. de St Albin, Championnet^ oh les Campagnes de 
Hollander de Rome el de \aples (Paris, i860). 

CHAMPLAIN, SAMUEL DE (1567-1635), French explorer, 
colonial pioneer and first governor of French Canada, was born 
at Brouage, a small French port on the Bay of Biscay, in 1567. 
His father was a sea captain, and the hoy was early skilled in 
seamanship and navigation. He entered the army of Henry IV., 
and served in Brittany under Jean d’Aumont, Francois de St 
Luc and Charles de Brissac. When the army of the League 
was disbanded he accompanied his uncle, who had charge of the 
ships in which the Spanish allies were conveyed home, and on 
reaching Cadiz secured (1599) the command of one of the vessels 
about to make an expedition to the West Indies. He was gone 
over two years, visiting all the principal ports and pushing 
inland from Vera Cruz to the city of Mexico. The MS. account 
of his adventures, Bref Discours des Choses plus remar quables 
que Samuel Champlain de Brouage a recognues aux hides Occi- 
denialeSy is in the library at Dieppe. It was not published in 
French until 1870, although an English translation was printed 
by the Hakluyt Society in 1850. Jt contains a suggestion of a 
Panama Canal, “ by which the vbyage to the South Sea would 
be shortened by more than 1500 leagues.’’ In 1603 Champlain 
made his first voyage to Canada, being sent out by Aymar de 
Clermont, seigneur de Chastes, on whom the king had bestowed 
a patent. Champlain at once established friendly relations 
wi^ the Indians and explored the St Lawrence to the rapids 
above Montreal. On his return he published an interesting 
and historically valuable little bodk, Des sauvagesj ou voyage de 
Samuel Champlain de Brouage fait en la France Nouvelle, During 
his absence de Chastes had died, and his privileges and fur trade 
monopolies were conferred upon Pierre de Guast, sieur de Monts 
(1560-1611). With him, in 1604, Champlain was engaged in 
exploring the coast as far south as Cape Cod, in seeking a site 
for a new settlement, and in making surveys and charts. They 
first settled on an island near the mouth of the St Croix river, 
and then at Port Royal — ^now Annapolis, N.S. 

Meanwhile the Basques and Bretons, asserting that they were 
being ruined by de Monts’ privileges, got his patent revoked, 
and Champlain returned with the discouraged colonists to Europe. 
When, however, in modified form, the patent was re-granted to 
his patron Champlain induced him to abandon Acadia and 
establish a settlement on the St Lawrence, of die commercial 
advantages of which, perhaps even as a western route to China 
and Japan, he soon convinced him. Champlain was placed in 
command of one of the two vessels sent out. He was to explore 
and colonize, while the other vessel traded, to pay for the ex- 
pedition. Champlain fixed on the site of Quebec and founded 
itte first white settlement there in July 1608, giving it its present 
Arne. In the spring he joined a war party of Algonquins and 
Htirons, discovered the great lake that bears his mime, imd, near 


the present Ticonderpga, took with his arquebus an important 
part in the victory which his savage friends obtained over the 
Iroquois. The Iroquois naturally turned first to the Dutch and 
then to the English for allies. “ Thus did new France rush into 
collision with the redoubted warriors of the Five Nations. Here 
was the beginning, and in some measure doubtless the cause, of 
a long suite of murderous conflicts, bearing havoc and flame to 
generations yet unborn” (Parkman). Complain returned to 
France and again related to Henry IV.— who had previously 
learned his worthand had pensioned him — ^hisexciting adventures. 
De Monts failed to secure a renewal of his patent, but resolved 
to proceed without it. Champlain was again (1611) in Canada, 
fighting for and against the Indians and establishing a trading 
post at Mont Royal (see Montreal). He was the third white 
man to descend, and the second to descend successfully, the 
Lachine Rapids. De Monts, now governor of Paris, was too busy 
to occupy himself in the waning fortunes of the colony, and left 
them entirely to his associate. An influential protector was 
needed ; and Champlain prevailed upon Charles de Bourbon, 
comte de Soissons, to interest himself to obtain from the king 
the appointment of lieutenant-general in New France. The 
comte de Soissons died almost immediately, and was succeeded 
in the office by Henri de Bourbon, prince de Cond^, and he, like 
his predecessors and successors, retained Champlain as lieutenant- 
governor. “ In Champlain alone was the life of New France. 
By instinct and temperament he was more impelled to the 
adventurous toils of exploration than to the duller task of 
building colonies. The profits of trade had value in his eyes only 
as means to these ends, and settlements were important chiefly 
as a base of discovery. Two great objects eclipsed all others, 
— to find a route to the Indies, and to bring the heathen tribes 
into the embraces of the Church, since, while he cared little for 
their bodies, his solicitude for their souls knew no bounds.” 
(Parkman). 

In 1613 Champlain again crossed the Atlantic and endeavoured 
to confirm Nicolas de Vignau’s alleged discovery of a short route 
to the ocean by the Ottawa river, a great lake at its source, and 
another river flowing north therefrom. That year he got as 
far as Allumette Island in the Ottawa, but two years later, with 
a “ Great War Party ” of Indians, he crossed Lake Nipissing 
and the eastern ends of Lakes Huron and Ontario, and made a 
fierce but unsuccessful attack on an Onondaga fortified town 
a few miles south of Lake Oneida. This was the end of his 
wanderings. He now devoted himself to the growth and 
strengthening of Quebec. Every year he went to France with 
this end in view. He was one of the hundred associates of tlie 
Company of New France, created by Richelieu to reform abuses 
and take over all his country’s interests in the new world. These 
ill-defended possessions England now prepared to seize. Tlirec 
.ships were sent out under letters of marque commanded by 
David, Lewis and Thomas Kirke, and Quebec, already on the 
verge of starvation, was compelled to surrender (1629^. Champ- 
lain was taken to England a prisoner, but when Canada was 
restored to the French he returned (1633) to his post, where he 
died on the 25th of December 1635. He had married in 1610, 
H 61 ^ne Boull6, then but twelve years old. She did not leave 
France for Canada, however, until ten years later. After his 
death she became a nun. 

Champlain's complete works in 6 vols. were published under the 
patronage of the university of Laval in 1870. There is a careful 
translation of Champlain's Voyages, by Professor and Mrs E. G. 
Bourne in the " Trailmaker ” series edited by Prof. J. B. McMaster. 
See F. Parkn^n, Pioneers of France in the New World (1865) ; J. 
Winsor, Cartier to Frontenac (1894) ; N, E. Dionne, Champlatn 
(1905). (N. E. D.) 

CHAMPLAIN, a lake lying between the states of New York 
and Vermont, U.S.A., and penetrating for a few miles into 
Canada. It extends about 130 m. from N. to S., varies from 
J m. to I m. in width for 40 m. from its S. terminus* and then 
widens until it reaches a maximum width of about 11 m. near 
Ausablc Point. Its area is about 500 sq. m. Its surface is 96 
ft ^bove the sea. In the north part it is ^encrrily from 200 to 
300 ft deep ; opposite Essex, N.Y., neajr rts middle, the depth 
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increases to 400 ft. ; but farther south it is much less ; through- 
out the greater part of the lake there is a depth of water of more 
than 100 ft. Since the lake is caused ^ the ponding of water 
in a broad irregular valley, the shore line is nearly everywhere 
much broken, and in the northern portion are several islands, 
both large and small, most of which belong to Vermont. These 
islands divide the lake’s northern end into two large arms 
which extend into Canada. From the western arm the Richelieu 
river flows out, carrying the water of Champlain to the St 
Lawrence. The waters abound in salmon, salmon-trout, sturgeon 
and other fish, and are navigated from end to end by large 
steamboats and vessels of considerable tonnage. The lake 
was formerly the seat of extensive traffic, especially in lumber, 
but navigation has greatly decreased ; the tonnage entering and 
clearing at the lake was twice as great in the early ’70’s as it 
was thirty years later. The principal ports are Burlington, Vt., 
and Plattsburg, N.Y. Lake Champlain lies in a valley from i to 
30 m. wide, between the Green Mountains on the east and the 
Adirondack Mountains on the west, and the scenery is most 
picturesque. On the east side is a rather gradual ascent for 20 m. 
or more from shore to summit, while on the west side the ascent 
is by a succession of hills, in some places from the water’s edge. 
North of Crown Point low mountains rise 1000 to 1600 ft. above 
the lake, and behind these are the higher peaks of theAdirondacks, 
reaching an elevation of more than 5000 ft. Lake George is 
a tributary on the south, several small streams flow in from each 
side ; the Champlain Canal, 63 m. in length, connects the lake 
with the Hudson river ; and through the Richelieu it has a 
natural outlet to the north into the St Lawrence. 

T^ake Champlain was named from Samuel de Champlain, who 
discovered it in July 1609. The valley is a natural pathway 
between the United States and Canada, and during the various 
wars which the English have waged in America it had great 
strategic importance. In 1731 the French built a fort at Crown 
Point ; in 1756, another at Ticonderoga ; and both were import- 
ant strategic points in the P>ench and Indian War as well as in 
the American War of Independence. On the 11th of October 
1776, the first battle between an American and a British fleet, 
the battle of Valcour Island, was fought on the lake. Benedict 
Arnold, the American commander, with a decidedly inferior 
force, withstood the British under Thomas Pringle for about 
seven hours, and then during the night escaped through the 
enemy’s line. Although overtaken the next day he again, after 
a fight of a few hours, made a successful retreat. 

At the beginning of the War of 1812 the American naval 
force on the lake, though very small, was superior to that of the 
British, but on the 3rd of June 1813 the British captured two 
American sloops in the narrow channel at the northern end and 
gained supremacy. Both .sides now began to build and equip 
vessels for a decisive contest ; by May 1814 the Americans 
had regained supremacy, and four months later a British land 
force of 11,000 men under Sir George Prevost (1767-1816) and a 
naval force of 16 vessels of about 2402 tons with 937 men and 
92 guns under Captain George Downie (d. 1814) confronted an 
American land force of 1500 men under Brigadier -General 
Alexander Macomb (1782-1841), strongly entrenched at Platts- 
burg, and an American naval force (anchored in Plattsburg Bay) 
of 14 vessels of about 2244 tons with 882 men and 86 guns under 
Commodore Thomas Macdonough (1783-1825). In the open 
lake the British naval force should have been the superior, but 
at anchor in the bay the Americans had a decided advantage. 
Expecting the British land force to drive the American fleet 
from its anchorage, Captain Downie, on the nth of September 
1814, began the battle of Lake Champlain. It had continued 
only fifteen minutes when he was killed ; the land force failed 
to co-operate, and after a severe fight at close range for 2^ hours, 
during which the British lost about 300 men, the Americans 200 
and the vessels of both sides were greatly shattered, the British 
retreated both by land and by water, abandoning their plan of 
invading New York. 

See C. E. Peet, “ Glacial and Post-Glacial History of the Hudson 
and Champlain Valleys,” in vol. xii. of the Joufnal <?/ Geology 
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(Chicago, 1904) ; P. 8. Palmer, History of Lake Champlain (Albany, 
1866) : and Capt. A. T. Mahan, Sea Power in its Pelations to the War 
of iS/jf (2 vols., Boston, 1905). 

CHAMPMESLE MARIE (1642-1 698), PYcnch actress, was 
born in Rouen of a good family. Her father’s name was Desmares. 
She made her first appearance on the stage at Rouen with 
Charles (Thevillet (1645-1701), who called himself sieur de 
Champmesle, and they were married in 1666. By 1669 they 
were playing in Paris at the Theatre du Marais, her first appear- 
ance there being as Venus in Boyer’s File de Venus, The next 
year, as Hcrmione in Racine’s AndromaquCj she had a great 
success at the Hotel de Bourgogne. Her intimacy with Racine 
dates from then. Some of his finest tragedies were written for 
her, but her repertoire was not confined to them, and many an 
indifferent play — like Thomas Corneille’s Ariane and Comte 
d’LVscx— owed its success to “ her natural manner of acting, 
and her pathetic rendering of the hapless heroine.” Phedre 
was the climax of her triumphs, and when she and her husband 
deserted the Hotel de Bourgogne (see BIijjart ad fin.), it was 
selected to open the Com^die rran9aise on the 26th of August 
1680. Here, with Mmc Guerin as the leading comedy actress, 
she played the great tragic love parts for more than thirty years, 
dying on the 15th of May 1698. La Fontaine dedicated to her 
his novel Bdphhgor, and Boileau immortalized her in verse. 
Her husband distinguished himself both as actor and playwright, 
and hLs Parisien (1682) gave Mme Gu6rin one of her greatest 
successes. 

Her brother, the actor Nicolas Desmares {c. 1650-1714), 
began as a member of a subsidized ('ompany at Copenhagen, but 
by her influence he came to Paris and was received m 1685 
satis debut — the first time such an honour had been accorded — 
at the Comc^die Fran^aise, where he became famous for peasant 
parts. His daughter, to whom Christian V. and his (jueen stood 
sponsors, Christine Antoinette Charloite Dksmakks (1682- 
was a fine actress in both tragedy and soubrette parts. 
She made her d6but at the Comcdic FranguLse in 1699, in La 
Grange Chancel’s Oreste ei Pylade, and was at once received as 
sociitaire. She retired in 1721. 

CHAMPOLUON, JEAN FRANCOB (1790 1832), French 
Egyptologist, called le Jeune to distinguish him from Cham- 
poUion-Figeac {q.v,), his elder brother, was born at h'igeac, in the 
department of Lot, on the 23rd of December 1790. He was 
educated by his brother, and was then appointed government 
pupil at the Lyceum, which had recently been founded. His 
first work (1804) was an attempt to show by means of their 
names that the giants of the Bible and of Greek mythology were 
personifications of natural phenomena. At the age of sixteen 
(1807) he read before the academy of Grenoble a paper in which 
he maintained tliat the Coptic was the ancient language of 
Egypt. He soon after removed to Paris, where he enjoyed the 
fnendship of Langl^s, De Sacy and Millin. In 1809 he was 
I made professor of history in the Lyceum of Grenoble, and there 
published his earlier works. Chanipoll ion’s first decipherment 
of hieroglyphics dates from 1821. In 1824 he was sent by Charles 
X. to visit the collections of Egyptian antiquities in the museums 
of Turin, Leghorn, Rome and Naples ; and on his return he 
was appointed director of the Eg>’ptian museum at the Louvre. 
In 1828 he was commissioned to undertake the conduct of a 
scientific expedition to Egypt in company with Rosellini, who 
had received a similar appointment from Leopold II., grand 
duke of Tuscany. He remained there about a year. In March 
1831 he received the chair of Egyptian antiquities, which had 
been created specially for him, m the College de France. He 
was engaged with Rosellini in publishing the results of Egyptian 
researches at the expense of the Tuscan and French governments, 
when he was seized with a paralytic disorder, and died at Paris 
in 1832. ChanqiolHon, whose claims were hotly disputed for 
many years after his death, is now universally acknowledged 
to have been the founder of Egyptology. 

He wrote L' 6 gypte sous les Pharaons (2 vols. 8vo, 1814) ; Sur 
V&criture hiiratique (1821) ; Sur I'^criture d^motique ; Prdis du sys- 
Ume hiifoglypinque . <S-c. (1S24) ; PantUon ^cypHen, ou collection 
des psrsonnages mythologiqucs de Vancienne Egypte (incomplete) ; 
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Monumeus de V&^ypie et de la Nubi9 considiris par rapport d Vkistoire, 
la religion, 6-r. ; Gramm aire igyptienne (1836), and Dictionnaire 
/’^ypticnne (1S41). edited by his brother; Analyse mHhodique du 
texte demotique de Rosette ; Apergu de$ risuUats historiques de la 
decouverte de V alphabet hUroglyphiaiie (1827) ; Mhnoires sur les sif^nes 
employes par les ^g\*ptiens dans leurs trois sysUmes graphiques d la 
notation des principales divisions du temps ; Lettres Hritcs d£gyple 
et de Nubie (1833) ; and also several letters on Egy]3tian subjects, 
addressed at different periods to the due de Blacas and others. 

Sec H. Hartleben, Chant pollion, sein Leben und sein Werk (2 vols.. 
1906) ; also Egypt : Language and Writing {ad init.). 

CHAMPOLUON-FIGEAC, JACQUES JOSEPH (1778-^1867), 
French archaeologist, elder brother of Jean Fran9ois Cham- 
pollion, was born at Figeac in the department of Lot, on the 
5th of October 1 7 78. He became professor of Greek and librarian 
at Grenoble, but was compelled to retire in 1816 on account of 
the part he had taken during the Hundred Days. He afterwards 
became keeper of manuscripts at the Biblioth^que Nationale in 
Paris, and professor of palaeography at the £cole des Chartes. 
In 1849 he became librarian of the palace of Fontainebleau. 
He edited several of his brother’s works, and was also author of 
original works on philological and historical subjects, among 
which ma}' be mentioned Nouvelles recherches sur les patois ou 
idiomes vulgaires de la France (1809), Annales de T.agides (1819) 
and Chartes latines sur papyrus du VV siecle de Vere chrStienne, 
HLs son AiMf: (;8i2-i894) became his father’s assistant at the 
Biblioth^que Nationale, and besides a number of works on 
historical subjects wrote a biographical and bibliographical study 
of his family in Les Deux Cham pollion (Grenoble, 1887). 

CHANCE (through the O. Fr. cheance, from the Late Lat. 
cadentia, things happening, from cadere, to fall out, happen ; 
cf. ** case ”), an accident or event, a phenomenon which has no 
apparent or discoverable cause ; hence an event which has not 
been expected, a piece of good or bad fortune. From the popular 
idea that anything of which no assignable cause is known has 
therefore no cause, chance (Gr. ri'xr]) was regarded as having a 
substantial objective existence, being itself the source of such 
uncaused phenomena. For the philosophic theories relating to 
this subject see Accidentalism. 

“ Chance,” in the theory of probability, is used in two ways. 
In the stricter, or mathematical usage, it is synonymous with 
probability ; i.e. if a particular event may occur in n ways in an 
aggregate of p events, then the chance ” of the particular event 
occurring is given by the fraction nfp. In the second usage, the 
‘‘ chance ” is regarded as the ratio of the number of ways which 
a particular event may occur to the number of ways in which it 
may not occur ; mathematically expressed, this chance is 
nl(p-n) (see Probability). In the English law relating to gaming 
and wagering a distinction is drawn between games of chance 
and games of skill (see Gaming and Wagering). 

CHANCEL (through O. Fr. from Lat, plur. cancelli, dim. of 
cancer j grating, lattice, probably connected with an Indo- 
European root Kar-, to ^nd ; cf. circus, curve, &c.), in the 
earliest and strictest sense that part of a church near the altar 
occupied by the deacons and sub-deacons assisting the officiating 
priest, this space having originally been separated from the rest 
of the church by cancelli or lattice work. The word cancelli is 
used in classical Latin of a screen, bar or the like, set to mark 
off an enclosed space in a building or in an open place. It is 
thus used of the bar in a court of justice (Cicero, Verres, ii. 3 seq.). 
It is particularly used of the lattice or screen in the ancient 
basilica, which separated the bema, or raised tribunal, from the 
rest of the building. The use of the name in ecclesiastical 
buildings is thus natural, for the altar stood in the place occupied 
by the bema in the apse of the basilica. From the screen the 
term was early transferred to the space inter cancellos, i,e. the 
locus Claris canceUis septus. This railed-off space is now gener- 
ally known among Roman Catholics as the “ sanctuary,” the 
word chancel being little used. In the Church of England, 
however, the word chancel survived the Reformation, and is 
applied, both in the ecclesiastical and the architectural sense, 
to that part of the church occupied by the principal altar or 
communion table and by the clergy and singers officiating at the 
chief services ; it thus includes presbytery, chancel proper and 


choir (q*v,), and in this sense, in the case of cathedrals and 
other large churches, is often used synonymously with choir. 
In this more inclusive sense the early basilican churches had no 
chancels, which were a comparatively late development; the 
canceUiy e,g, of such a church as San Clemente at Rome are 
equivalent not to the “ chancel screen ” of a medieval church 
but to the ‘‘ altar raib ” that divide off the sanctuary. In 
churches of the type that grew' to its perfection in the middle 
ages the chancels are clearly differentiated from the nave by 
structural features : by the raising of the floor level, by the 
presence of a “ chancel arch,” and by a chancel or rood screen 
(see Rood). The chancel screen might be no more than a low 
barrier, some 4 ft. high, or a light structure of wood or wrought 
iron ; sometimes, however, they were massive stone screens, 
which in certain cases were continued on either side between the 
piers of the choir and (on the European continent) round the 
east end of the sanctuary, as in the cathedrals of Paris, Bourges, 
Limoges, Amiens and Chartres. These screens served the 
purpose, in collegiate and conventual churches, of cutting off 
the space reserved for the services conducted for and by the 
members of the chapter or community. For popular services a 
second high altar was usually set up to the west of the screen, 
as formerly at Westminster Abbey. In parish churches the 
screen was set, partly to differentiate the space occupied by the 
clergy from that resented for the laity, partly to support the 
representation of the crucifixion known as the Rood. In these 
churches, too, the chancel is very usually structurally differenti- 
ated by being narrower and, sometimes, less high than the nave. 

In the Church of England, the duty of repairing the chancel 
falls upon the parson by custom, while the repair of the bod)* 

I of the church falls on the parishioners. In particular cases, 
as in certain London churches, the parishioners also have to 
repair the cliancel. Where there are both a rector and a vicar 
the repairs are shared between them, and this is also the case 
where the rector is a lay impropriator. By the rubric of the 
English Prayer Book ” the chancels shall remain as they have 
done in times past,” i,e, distinguished from the body of the 
church by some partition sufficient to separate the two without 
interfering with the view of the congregation. At the Reforma- 
tion, and for some time after, this distinction was regarded by 
the dominant Puritan party as a mark of sacerdotalism, and 
services were commonly said in other parts of the church, the 
chancels being closed and disused. The rubric, however, directs 
that “ ‘ Morning and Evening Prayer ’ shall be used in the 
accustomed place in the church, cliapel or cliancel, except it 
shall be otherwise determined by the Ordinary.” Chancel screens, 
with or without gates, are lawful, but chancellors of dioceses 
have refused to grant a faculty to erect gates, as unnecessary or 
inexpedient. 

CHANCELLOR (M. Eng. and Anglo-Fr, canceler, chanceler, Fr. 
chancelier, Lat. canceUarius), an official title used by most of the 
peoples whose civilization has arisen directly or indirectly out of 
the Roman empire. At different times and in different countries 
it has stood and stands for very various duties, and has been, and 
is, borne by officers of various degrees of dignity. The original 
chancellors were the cancellarii of Roman courts of justice, 
ushers who sat at the cancelli or lattice work screens of a 
” basilica ” or law court, which separated the judge and counsel 
from the audience (see Chancel). In the later Eastern empire 
the cancellarii were promoted at first to notarial duties. The 
barbarian kingdoms which arose on the ruin of the empire in the 
West copied more or less intelligently the Roman model in all 
their judicial and financial administration. Under the Frankish 
kings of the Merovingian dynasty the cancellarii were sub- 
ordinates of the great officer of state called the referendarius, 
who was the predecessor of the more modern chancellor. The 
office became established under the form archi-cancellarius, or 
chief of the canceUarii, Stubbs says that the Carolingian 
chancellor was the royal notary and the arch-chancellor keeper 
of the royal seal. His functions would naturally be discharged 
by a cleric in times when book learning was mainly confined to 
the clergy. From the reign of Louis the Pious the post was held 
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by a bishop. By an equally natural process he became the chief 
secretary of the king and of the queen, who also had her chancellor. 
Such an office possessed an obvious capa('ity for developing on 
the judicial as well as the administrative side. Apf)eals and 
petitions of aggrieved persons would pass through the chancellor’s 
hands, as well as the political correspondence of the king. Nor 
was the king the only man who had need of a chancellor. Great 
officers and corporations also had occasion to employ an agent to 
do secretari*']!, notarial and judicial work for them, and called 
him by the convenient name of chancellor. The history of the 
office in its many adaptations to public and private service is the 
history of its development on judu'ial, administrative, political, 
secretarial and notarial lines. 

The model of the Carolingian court was followed by the 
medieval states of Western Europe. In England the office of 
chancellor dates back to the reign of lulward the Con- 
ceNorln" English king to use the Norman practice 

England. sealing instead of signing documents ; and from the 
Norman ( loncjiiest onwards the succession of cluincellors 
is continuous. The chancellor was originally, and long continued 
to be, an ecclesiastic', who combined the functions of the most 
dignified of the r(.>yal chaplains, the king’s secretary in secular 
mattc'rs, and keeyx'r of thci royal seal. Erom the first, then, 
though at the outset overshadowed by that of the justiciar, the 
office of chancellor was one of gn^at influence and importance. 
As chaplain the chancellor was keeper of the king's conscience ; 
as secretary he enjoyed the royal confidence in secular affairs ; 
as keeper of the seal he was necessary to all formal expressions 
('f the royal will. By him and his staff of chaplains the whole 
secretarial work of the royal household was conducted, the 
acc'ounts were kept under the justiciar and treasurer, writs were 
drawn up and sealed, and the royal correspondence was carried on. 
He was, in fact, as Stul)bs puts it, a sort of secretary of state for 
all departments. “This is he,” wrote John of Salisbury (d. 
it8o), “who canc(‘ls (-aiifrllat) the (;vil laws of the realm, and 
makes equitable {aequa) the commands of a pious prince,” a 
curious anticipation of the chancellor’s later equitable jurisdic- 
tion. Under Henry 11 ., indeed, the chancellor was already 
largely employed in judicial work, ('ither in attendance on the 
king or in [mwiiudal visitations ; though the peculiar jurisdic- 
tion of the chancery was of later growth. By this time, however, 
the chancellor was “ gr(*at alike in ('uria and Exchequer ” ; he 
was sci iwdus a i.c. took precedence immediately after the 
justiciar, and notliing was done either in the Curia or the ex- 
chequer without his consent. So great was his oflice that William 
FitzStephen, the biographer of Becket, tells us that it was not 
purchasable {enienda non cst)y a statement which recjuires modi- 
fication, since it was in fact more than once sold under Henry T., 
St(*phen, Richard and John (Stubbs, Consl. Hist, i. pp. 384-497 ; 
Gneist, Const. Hist, of Eri^landy p. 219), an evil precedent which 
was, however, not long followed. 

The judicial duties of the chancellor grew out of the fact that 
all petitions addressed to the king i)assed through his hands. 
The numlxT and variety of these became so great that in 1280, 
under Edward 1 ., an ordinance was issu(*d directing the chancellor 
and the justices to deal with the greater number of them ; those 
w'hich involved the use of the great seal being specially referred 
to the chancellor. The chancellor and justices were to determine 
which of them were “ so great, and of grace, that the chancellor 
and others would not despatch them without the king,” and these 
the chancellor and other chief ministers were to carry in person to 
the king (Stubbs ii. 263, note, and p. 26S). At this period the 
chancellor, though employed in equity, had ministerial functions 
only ; but when, in the reign of Edward III., the chancellor 
ceased to follow the court, his tribunal acquired a more definite 
character, and petitions for grace and favour began to be ad- 
dressed primarily to him, instead of being merely examined and 
pas.sed on by him to the king ; and in the twenty-second year of 
this reign matters which were of grace were definitely committed 
to the chancellor for decision. This is the starting-point of 
the equitable jurisdiction of the chancellor, whence developed 
that immense body of rules, supplementing the deficiencies or 


modifying the harshness of the common law, which is known 
as Equity (q-v.). 

The position of the chancellor as speaker or prolocutor of the 
House of Lords dates from the time when the ministers of the 
royal Curia formed ex officio a part of the commune 
concilium and parliament. The chancellor originally chancelior 
attended with the other olhcials, and he continued to pariia» 
attend ex officio after they had ceased to do so. If he 
chanced to be a bishop, he was summoned regularly qua bishop ; 
otherwise he attended without summons. When not a peer the 
chancellor had no place in parliament except as chancellor, and 
the act of 31 Henry VIII. cap. 10 (1539) laid down that, if not 
a peer, he had “no interest to give any assent or dissent in 
the Hou.se.” Yet wSir Robert Bourchier (d. 1349), the first lay 
chancellor, had protested in 1341 against the first statute of 15 
Edward 1 1 1 . (on trial by peers, Ac.), on the ground that it had not 
received his assent and was contrary to the laws of tht^ realm. 
From the time, however, of William, Lord Cowp(*r (first lord 
high chancellor of Great Britain in 1705, created Baron ('owper 
in 1706), all chancellors have been made peers on their elevation 
to the woolsac'k. wSometimes the custody of the great seal has 
been transferred from the chancellor to a special official, tlie lord 
keeper of the great seal (see Lord Keeper) ; this was notably 
the case under Queen Elizabeth {cf. th(i French ^arde des sccanXy 
below). Sometimes it is put into conirnission, being affixed by 
lords commission(Ts of the great seal. By the Catholic Emam ipa- 
tion Act of 1829 it was enacted that none of these offices could 
be held by a Roman (katholic (see further under Lord High 
Chancellor), 'fhe office of lord chancellor of Ireland, and that 
of chancellor of Scotland (who ceased to be appointed after the 
Act of Union of 1707) followed the same lines of development. 

The title of chancellor, without the predicates “ high ” or 
“ lord,” is also applied in the United Kingdom to a number of 
other officials and functionaries of varying rank and 
importance. Of these the most important is 
chancellor of the exchequer, an office wliidi originated exchequer. 
in the sef)aration of the chancery from the exchequer 
in the reign of Henry HI. (1216-1272). His duties consisted 
originally in the custody and employment of the seal of the 
exchequer, in the keeping of a counter-roll to che('k the roll kept 
by the treasurer, and in the discharge of certain judicial functions 
in the exche(|uer of acu'ount. So long as the treasury board was 
in active working, the chanceilorshij) of the exdiecjuer was an 
office of small importance, and even during a great part of the 
19th century was not necessarily a cabinet office, unless held in 
conjunction with that of first lord of the treasury. At the present 
time the chancellor of the exchequer is minister of finance, and 
therefore always of cabinet rank (see Exciieouek). 

The chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster is the rej)resentative 
of the crown in ihe managenuait of its lands and tlu* control 
of its courts in the duchy of Lancaster, the propert)' 
of which is scattered over several ('ounties. Th('S(* J*^^*^^**^ 

lands and pri\dleges, though their inheritance has auchy. 
always been vested in the king and his heirs, have 
always been ke])t distinct from the hereditary revenues of the 
sovereign, whose palatine rights as duk(! of Lancaster were 
distinct from his rights as king. 'Hie Judicature Act of 1873 Idt 
only the chanccTv court of the duchy, but the chancellor can 
appoint and dismi.ss the county court judges within the limits 
of the duchy ; he is responsible also for the land revenues of 
the duchy, which are the private y)roperty of the sovereign, 
and keeps the seal of the duchy. His appointment is by letters 
patent, and his salary is derived from the revenue of the duchy. 
As the judicial and estate work is done by subordinate officdals, 
the office is practically a sinecure and is usually given to a minister 
whose assistance is necessary to a government, but who for one 
rea.son or another cannot undertake th(? duties of an important 
department. John Bright described him as the maid-of-all-work 
of the cabinet. 

The chancellor of a diocese; is the official who presides over 
the bishop’s court and exercises jurisdiction in his name. 
This use of the word is comparatively modern, and, though 

V. 27 
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employed in acts of parliament, is not mentioned in the com- 
mission, having apparently been adopted on the analogy of the 
BcchBh State. The chancellor was originally 

maHcmi the keeper of the archbishop or bishop’s seals; but 
cbma- the office, as now understood, includes two other 

caUon, offices distinguished in the commission by the titles 
of vicar -general and official principal (see Ecclksiastical 
Jurisdiction). The chancellor of a diocese must be distin- 
guished from the chancellor of a cathedral, whose office is the 
same as that of the ancient scholasticus (see Cathedral). 

The chancellor of an order of knighthood discharges notarial 
duties and keeps the seal. The chancellor of a university is 
an official of medieval origin. The appointment was 
originally rnade by the popes, and the office from the 
first was one of great dignity and originally of great 
power. The chancellor was, as he remains, the head of the 
university ; he had the general superintendence of its studies 
and of its discipline, could make and unmake laws, try and 
punish offences, appoint to professorial chairs and admit students 
to the various degrees (see du Cange, s. “ Cancellarii Aca- 
demiarum ”). In England the chancellorship of the universities 
is now a more or less ornamental office and is conferred on noble- 
men or statesmen of distinction, whose principal function is to 
look after the general interests of the university, especially 
in its relations with the government. The chancellor is repre- 
sented in the university by a vice-chancellor, who performs the 
administrative and judicial functions of the office. In the United 
States the heads of certain educational establishments have 
the title of chancellor. In Scotland the foreman of a jury is 
called its chancellor. In the United States the chancellors are 
judges of the chancery courts of the states, e.g. Delaware and 
New Jersey, where these courts are still maintained as distinct 
from the courts of common law. In other states, e.g. New York 
since 1847, the title has been abolished, and there is no federal 
chancellor. 

In diplomacy generally the chancellor of an embassy or 
legation is an official attached to the suite of an ambassador or 
minister. He performs the functions of a secretary, archivist, 
notary and the like, and is at tlie head of the chancery, or 
chancellery (Fr. chancellerie)^ of the mission. The functions 
of this office are the transcribing and registering of official 
despatches and other documents, and generally the transaction 
of all the minor business, c.g. marriages, passports and the like, 
connected with the duties of a diplomatic agent towards his 
nationals in a foreign country. The dignified connotation of the 
title chancellor has given to this office a prestige which in itself 
it does not deserve ; and “ chancery ” or “ chancellery ” is 
commonly used as though it were synonymous with embeissy, 
while diplomatic style is sometimes called style de chancellerie, 
though as a matter of fact the chanceries have nothing to do 
with it. 

France. — ^Thc c:ountry in which the office of chancellor followed 
most closely the same lines as in England is France. He had 
become a great officer under the Carolingians, and he grew still 
greater under the Capetian sovereigns. The great chancellor, 
summus cancellarius or archi-cancellaritis, was a dignitary who 
had indeed little real power. The post was commonly filled by 
the archbishop of Reims, or the bishop of Paris. The cancellarius, 
who formed part of the royal court and administration, was 
officially known us the suh-cancellarius in relation to the summus 
cancellarius, but as proto-cancellarius in regard to his subordinate 
cancellarii. He was a very great officer, an ecclesiastic who was 
the chief of the king’s chaplains or king’s clerks, who administered 
all ecclesiastical affairs ; he had judicial powers, and from the 
1 2th century had the general control of foreign affairs. The 
chancellor in fact became so great that the Capetian kings, who 
di(J not forge^he mayor of the palace, grew afraid of him. 
Few of tl:^ ec:clesiastical chancellors failed to come into 
collision with ifife king, or parted with him on good terms. 
Philip; Awhstus suspended the chancellorship throughout the 
whole rfHk reign, and appointed a keeper of the seals {garde 
des scedux\^ The office was revived under Louis VIII., but the 


ecclesiastical chancellorship was finally suppressed in 1227, 
The king of the T3th century employed only keepers of the seal. 
Under the reign of Philip TV. le Bel lay chancellors were first 
appointed. Prom the reign of Charles V. to that of Louis XI. the 
Prench chancelier was elected by the royal council. In the i6th 
century he became irremovable, a distinction more honourable 
than effective, for though the king could not dismiss him from 
office he could, and on some occasions did, deprive him of the 
right to exercise his functions, and entrusted them to a keeper of 
the seal. The chancelier from the 13th century downwards was 
the head of the law. and performed the duties which are now 
entrusted to the minister of justice. His office was abolished 
when in 1700 the whole judicial system of France was swx'pt 
away by the Revolution. The smaller chanceliers of the provincial 
parlements and royal courts disappeared at the same time. But 
when Napoleon was organizing the empire he created an arch- 
chancellor, an office which was imitated rather from the Erz~ 
Kanzler of the Holy Roman Empire than from the old French 
chancelier. At the Restoration the office of chancellor of France 
was restored, the chancellor being president of the House of 
Peers, but it was finally abolished at the revolution of 1848. 
The administration of the Legion of Honour is presided over by 
a grand chancelier, who is a grand cross of the order, and wlio 
advises the head of the state in matters concerning the affairs 
of the order. The title of chancelier continues also to be used 
in P'rance for the large class of officials who discharge notarial 
duties in some public offices, in embassies and consulates. They 
draw up diplomas and prepare all formal documents, and have 
charge of the registration and preservation of the archives. 

Spain. — In Spain the office of chancellor, canciller, was intro- 
duced by Alphonso Vil. (1126-1157), who adopted it from the 
court of his cousins of the Capetian dynasty of PVance. The 
canciller did not in Spain go beyond being the king’s notary. 
The chancellor of the privy seal, canciller del scllo de la pnridad 
(literally the secret seal), was the king’s secretary, and sealed 
all papers other than diplomas and charters. The office w'as 
abolished in 1496, and its functions were transferred to the royal 
secretaries. The cancelario was the chancellor of a university. 
The canciller succeeded the maesescuela or scholaslicus of a church 
or monastery. Canciller mayor de Castilla is an honorary title 
of the archbishops of Toledo. The gran canciller de las Indias, 
high chancellor of the Indies, held the seal used for the American 
dominions of Spain, and presided at the council in the absence 
of the president. The office disappeared with the loss of Spain’s 
empire in America. 

Italy, Germany, &c. — In central and northern Europe, and in 
Italy, the office had different fortunes. In southern Italy, where 
Naples and .Sicily were feudally organized, the chancellors of 
the Norman kings, who followed Anglo-Norman precedents very 
closely, and, at least in Sicily, employed Englishmen, were such 
officers as were known in the West. The similarity is somewhat 
concealed by the fact tliat these sovereigns also adopted names 
and offices from the imperial court at Constantino|)le. Their 
chancellor was officially known as Protonotary and Logothete, 
and their example was followed by the German princes of the 
Hohenstaufen family, who acquired the kingdoms of Naples and 
Sicily. The papal or apostolic chancery is dealt with in the 
article on the Curia Romana {q.v.). It may be pointed out here, 
however, that the close connexion of the papacy with the Holy 
Roman Empire is illustrated by the fact that the archbishop 
of Cologne, who by right of liis see was the emperor’s arch- 
chancellor {Erz-Kanzler) for Italy, was confirmed as papal arch- 
chancellor by a bull of I^o IX. in 1052. The origin and duration 
of this connexion are, however, obscure ; it appears to have 
ceased before 1187. The last record of a papal chancellor in 
the middle ages dates from 1212, from which time onward, for 
reasons much disputed, the head of the papal chancery bore 
the title vice-chancellor (Hinschius i. 439), until the office of 
chancellor was restored by the constitution Sapientius of Pius X. 
jn 1908. 

%The title of arch-chancellor {Erz-Kanzler) was borne by three 

4g|eat ecclesiastical dignitaries of the Holy Roman Empire. 
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The archbishop of Mainz was arch-chancellor for Germany. 
The archbishop of Cologne held the dignity for Italy, and the 
archbishop of Trier for Gaul and the kingdom of Arles. The 
second and third of these dignities became purely formal with 
the decline of the Empire in the 13th century. But the arch- 
chancellorship of (iermany remained to some extent a reality 
till the Empire was finally dissolved in 1806. The office continued 
to be attached to the archbishopric of Mainz, which was an 
electorate. Karl von Dalberg, the last holder of the office, and 
the first prince primate of the Confederation of the Rhine, 
continued to act in show at least as chancellor of that body, 
and was after a fashion the predecessor of the Bundes Kanzler, 
or chancellor of the North German Confederation. The duties 
imposed on the imperial chancery by the very complicated 
constitution of the Empire were, however, discharged by a vice- 
chancellor who was attached to tlie court of the emperor. The 
abbot of Fulda was chancellor to the empress. 

The house of Austria in their hereditary dominions, and in 
those of their possessions which they treated as hereditary, 
even where the sovereignty was in theory elective, made a large 
and peculiar use of the title chancellor. The officers so called 
were of course distinct from the arch-chancellor and vice- 
chancellor of the Empire, although the imperial crown became 
in practice hereditary in the house of Ilabsburg. In the family 
states their administration was, to use a phrase familiar to the 
French, “ poly synodic.” As it was when fully developed, and 
as it remained until the March revolution of 1848, it was 
conducted through boards presided over by a chancellor. There 
were three aulic chancellorships for the internal affairs of their 
dominions, “ a united auli(' chancellorship for all parts of the 
empire (t.e. of Austria, not the Holy Roman) not belonging to 
Hungary or Transylvania, and a separate chancellorship for 
each of those last-mentioned provinces ” (Hartig, Genesis of 
the Revolution in Austria), There were also a house, a court, and 
a state chancellor for the business of the imperial household 
and foreign affairs, who were not, however, the presidents of a 
board. These “ aulic ” {i.c, court) officers were in fact secretaries 
of the sovereign, and administrative or political rather than 
judicial in character, though the boards over which they presided 
controlled j udicial as well as administrative affairs. In the case of 
such statesmen as Kaunitz and Metternich, who were house, 
court, and state chancellors as well as “ united aulic: ” cliancellors, 
the combination of offices made them in practice prime ministers, 
or rather lieutenants-gcneral, of the sovereign. The system 
was subject to modifications, and in the end it broke down 
under its own complications. We are not dealing here with 
the confusing history of the Austrian administration, and these 
details are only quoted to show how it happened that in Austria 
the tkle chancellor came to mean a political officer and minister. 
There is obviously a vast difference between such an official 
as Kaunitz, who as house, court, and state chancellor was 
minister of foreign affairs, and as “ united aulic ” chancellor had a 
general superiority over the whole machinery of government, and 
the lord high chancellor in England, the chancelier in France, or 
the canciller mayor in Castile, though the title was the same. The 
development of the office in Austria must be understood in order 
to explain the position and functions of the imperial chancellor 
{Reichs Kanzler) of the modern German empire. Although the 
present empire is sometimes rhetorically and absurdly spoken of 
as a revival of the medieval Empire, it is in reality an adaptation 
of the Austrian empire, which was a continuatiort under a new 
name of the hereditary Habsburg monarchy. The Reichs Kanzler 
is the immediate successor o<^ the Bundes Kanzler, or chancellor 
of the North German Confederation {Bund), But the Bundes 
Kanzler, who l)ore no sort of resemblance except in mere 
name to the Erz-KanzUr of the old Empire, was in a position 
not perhaps actually like that of Princ#' Kaunitz, but capable of 
becoming much the same thing. When the German empire was 
established in 1871 Prince Bismarck, who was Bundes Kanzler 
and became Reichs Kanzler, took care that his position should 
be as like as possible to that of Prince Kaunitz or Prince Metter- 
nich. The constitution of the German empire is separately 


dealt with, but it may be pointed out here that the Reiehs 
Kanzler is the federal minister of the empire, the chief of the 
federal officials, and a great political officer, who directs the 
foreign affairs, and superintends the internal affairs, of the 
empire. 

in these German states the title of chancellor is also given as 
in France to government and dijilomatic officials who do notarial 
duties and have charge of archives. The title of chancellor 1 ms 
naturally been widely used in the German and Scandinavian 
states, and in Russia since the reign of Peter the Great. It has 
there as elsewhere wavered between being a political and a 
judicial office. Frederick the Great of Prussia created a Gross 
Kanzler for judicial duties in 1746. But there was in Prussia 
a state chancellorship on the Austrian model. It was allowed 
to lapse on the demth of Hardenberg in 1822. The Prussian 
chancellor after liis time was one of the four court ministries 
{Hojdmier) of the Prussian monarchy. 

AurnoRiTiKS. Du Cange, Glossanum, s.v. ** Caiicellarius " ; 
W. Stubbs, Const. Hist, of England (1874 187S) ; Eii lolpli Gneisl, 
Hist, of the English Constitution (Eng. trans., T.oiidon, 1801) ; 
E. O. Pike, Const. Mist, of the House of Lords (l.ondon, 1804) ; 
Sir William R. Anson, The Law and Custom of the Constitution, 
vol ii. part i. (Oxford, 1907) ; A. Luchaire, Manitel des institutions 
francaiscs (Paris, 1892) ; K. F. Stumpf, Die Reichs Kanzler (s vols., 
Innsbruck, 1865-1873) ; G. Seeliger, Erzkanzler und Keirhsknnz- 
leien {ib. 1889) ; P. Hinschius, Kirchenrechi (Berlin, i860) ; Sir R. |. 
Phillimore, Emeries. Law (London, 1895) • P« Pradier-Fodere, Cours 
de droit diplomatique, ii. 542 (I’aris, 1899). 

CHANCELLORSVILLE, a village of Spottsylvania county, 
Virginia, U.S.A., situated almost midway between Washington 
and Richmond. It was the central point of one of the greatest 
battles of the Civil War, fought on the 2nd and 3rd of May 1863, 
between the Union Army of the Potomac under Major-General 
Hooker, and the Confederate Army of Northern Virginia under 
General Lee. (See American Civil War, and Wilderness.) 
General Stonewall ” Jackson was mortally wounded in this 
battle. 

CHANCE-MEDLEY (from the A.-Fr. chance-medlec, a mixed 
chance, and not from chaude-medlee, a hot affray), an accident 
of a mixed character, an old term in English law for a form of 
homicide arising out of a sudden affray or quarrel. The homicide 
has not the characteristic of “ malice prepense ” which would 
raise the death to murder, nor the completely accidental nature 
which would reduce it to homicide by misadventure. Jt was 
practically identical, therefore, with manslaughter. 

CHANCERY, in English law, the court of the lord chancellor 
of England, consolidated in 1873 along with tlie other superior 
courts in the Supreme Court of Judicature. Its origin is noticed 
under the head of Chancellor. 

It has been customary to say that the court of chancery 
consists of two distinct tribunals — one a court of common law, 
the other a court of equity. From the former have issued all 
the original writs passing under the great seal, all commissions 
of sewers, lunacy, and the like — some of these writs being origin- 
ally kept in a hanaper or hamper (whence the “ hanaper office ”), 
and others in a little sack or bag (whence the “ petty-bag office ”). 
The court had likewise power to hold pleas upon scire facias {q.v.) 
for repeal of letters patent, &c. “ So little,” says Blackstone, 
“ is commonly done on the common law side of the court that 
I have met with no traces of any writ of error being actually 
brought since the fourteenth year of Queen Elizabeth.” 

The equitable jurisdiction of the court of chancery was 
founded on the supposed superiority of conscience and equity 
over the strict law. The appearance of equity in England is in 
harmony with the general course of legal history in progressive 
societies. What is remarkable is that, instead of being incor- 
porated with or superseding, the common law, it gave rise to a 
wholly independent set of tribunals. The English dislike of the 
civil law, and the tendency to follow precedent which has never 
ceased to characterize English lawyers, account for this un- 
fortunate separation. The claims of equity in its earlier stages 
are well expressed in the little treatise called Doctor and Student, 
published in the reign of Henry VIll. : — “ Conscience never 
rcsisteth the law nor addeth to it, but only when the law is 
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directly in itself against the Um of God, or law of reason** So also 
ffing James, spealcing in the Star Chamber, says : “ Where the 
rigour of the law in many cases will undo a subject, then the 
chancery tempers the law with equity, and so mixes mercy with 
justice, as it preserves a man from destruction/’ This theory 
of the essential opposition between law and equity, and of the 
natural superiority of the latter, remained long after equity had 
ceased to found itself on natural justice, and had become as 
fixed and rigid as the common law itself. The jealousy of the 
common lawyers came to a head in the time of Lord Ellesmere, 
when Coke disputed the right of the chancery to give relief 
against a judgment of the court of queen’s bench obtained 
by gross fraud and imposition. James I., after consultation, 
decided in favour of the court of equity. The substitution of 
lay for clerical chancellors is regarded by G. Spence {Equitable 
Jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery, 2 vols., 1846-1849) as having 
at first been unfortunate, inasmuch as the laymen were ignorant 
of the principles on which their predecessors had acted. Lord 
Nottingham (1621-1682) is usually credited with the first attempt 
to reduce the decisions of the court to order, and his work was 
continued by Lord Hardwicke (1690-1764). By the time of 
Lord Elton equity had become fixed, and the judges, like their 
brethren in the common law courts, strictly followed the pre- 
cedents. Henceforward chancery and common law courts have 
exhibited the anomaly of two co-ordinate sets of tribunals, 
empowered to deal with the same matters, and compelled to 
proceed in many cases on wholly different principles. The court 
of chancery could in most cases prevent a person from taking 
advantage of a common law right, not approved of by its own 
system. But if a suitor chose to go to a court of common law, 
he might claim such unjust rights, and it required the special 
intervention of the court of equity to prevent his enforcing them. 
In many cases also a special application had to be made to 
chancery for facilities which were absolutely necessary to the 
successful conduct of a case at common law. Another source of 
difficulty and annoyance was the uncertainty in many cases 
whether the chancery or common law courts were the proper 
tribunal, so that a suitor often found at the close of an expensive 
and protracted suit that he had mistaken his court and must go 
elsewhere for relief. Attempts more or less successful were made to 
lessen those evils by giving the powers to both sets of courts ; but 
down to the consolidation effected by the Judicature Act, the 
English judicial system justified the sarcasm of Lord Westbury, 
that one tribunal was set up to do injustice and another to stop it. 

The equitable jurisdiction of chancery was commonly divided 
into exclusive, concurrent and auxiliary. Chancery had exclusive 
jurisdiction when there were no forms of action by which relief 
could be obtained at law, in respect of rights which ought to be 
enforced. Trusts were the most conspicuous example of this 
class. It also included the rights of married women, infants 
and lunatics. Chancery had concurrent jurisdiction when the 
common law did not give adequate relief, e.g, in cases of fraud, 
accident, mistake, specific performance of contracts, &c. It had 
auxiliary jurisdiction when the administrative machinery of the 
law courts was unable to procure the necessary evidence. 

The Judicature Act 1873 enacted (§ 24) that in every civil 
cause or matter commenced in the High Court of Justice, law 
and equity should be administered by the High Court of Justice 
and the court of appeal respectively, according to the rules therein 
contained, which provide for giving effect in all cases to “ equit- 
able rights and other matters of equity.” The 25th section 
declared the law hereafter to be administered in England on 
certain points, and ordained that generally in all matters not 
tiereinb^ore particulaiiy mentioned in which there is any con- 
flict or variance between the rules of equity and the rules of 
the common law with reference to the same matter, the rules 
cf equity shall prevail.” The 34th section specifically assigned 
to the chancery division the following causes and matters : — 
The 4|j||fcp i|itration of the estates of deceased persons ; the 
ttuM^Kof partnerships, or the taking of partnership, or 
IteflM^Wnts; the redemption or foreclosure of mortgages; 
the of portions, or other charges on land ; the sale 


and distribution of the proceeds of property subject to aiiy* 
lien or charge ; the execution of trusts, chantable or private ; 
the rectification, or setting aside, or cancellation of deeds or 
other written instruments ; the specific performance of contracts 
between vendors and purchasers of red estates, including con- 
tracts for leases ; the partition or sale of real estates ; the ward- 
ship of infants and the care of infants’ estates. 

The chancery division originally consisted of the lord chanceller 
as president and the master of the rolls, and the three vice- 
chancellors. The master of the rolls was also a member of the 
court of appeal, but Sir George Jessel, who held that office when 
the new system came into force, regularly sat as a judge of 
first instance until 1881, when, by the act of that year (sec. 2), 
the master of the rolls became a member of the court of appeal 
only, and provision was made for the appointment of a judge 
to supply the vacancy thus occasioned (sec. 3). Sir James Bacon 
(1798-1895) was the last survivor of the vice-chancellors. He 
retained his seat on the bench until the year 1886, when he 
retired after more than seventeen years’ judicial service. For 
some reason the solicitors, when they had the choice, preferred 
to bring their actions in the chancery division. The practice 
introduced by the Judicature Act of trying actions with oral 
evidence instead of affidavits, and the comparative inexperience 
of the chancery judges and counsel in that mode of trial, tended 
to lengthen the time required for the disposal of the business. 
Demand was consequently made for more judges in the chancery 
division. By an act of 1877 the appointment of an additional 
judge in that division was authorized, and Sir Edward Fry 
(afterwards better known as a lord justice) was appointed. 
In August 1899 the crown consented to the appointment of a 
new judge of the High Court in the chancery division on an 
address from both Houses of Parliament, pursuant to the 87th 
section of the Appellate Jurisdiction Act 1876. The chancery 
division, therefore, consists of the lord chancellor and six puisne 
judges. The latter are styled and addressed in the same manner 
as was customary in the old common law courts.^ Formerly 
there were only four judges of this division (being the successors 
of the master of the rolls and the three vice-chancellors) to whom 
chambers were attached. The fifth judge heard only causes 
with witnesses transferred to him from the overflowing of the 
lists of his four brethren. In each set of chambers there were 
three chief clerks, with a staff of assistant clerks under them. 
The chief clerks had no original jurisdiction, but heard applica- 
tions only on behalf of the judge to whose chambers they belonged, 
and theoretically every suitor had the right to have his applica- 
tion heard by the judge himself in chambers. But the appoint- 
ment of a sixth judge enabled the lord chancellor to carry out 
a reform recommended by a departmental committee which 
reported in 1885. The great difficulty in the chancery division 
always was to secure the continuous hearing of actions with 
witnesses, as nearly one-half of the judge’s time was taken up 
with cases adjourned to him from chambers and other adminis- 
trative business and non-witness actions and motions. The in- 
terruption of a witness action for two or three days, particularly 
in a country case, occasioned great expense, and had other 
inconveniences. It was a simple remedy to link the judges in 
pairs with one list of causes and one set of chambers assigned to 
each pair. This reform was effected by the alteration of a few 
words in certain rules of court. There are, therefore, only three 
sets of chambers, each containing four chief clerks, or, as they 
are now styled, masters of the Supreme Court, and one of the 
linked judges, by arrangement between themselves, continuously 
tries the witness actions in their common list, while the other 
attends in chambers, and also hears the motions, petitions, 
adjourned summonses aA non-witn^ %ises. 

Although styled mast!^ it doe^^-^mf appear that the chief 

* The comte de Franquevitfe comments on the misuse of the title 
“ Lord ” in addressing judges^ another anomaly which only adds to 
the confusion, but perhaps ui^cessarily. According to Foss (vol. 
viii. p. 200) it was only in the century that the judges began to 
be aodtiessed by the title of " Y(«jLordship.” In the Year Books (he 
ad^) they are constantly addr^Md by the title of “Sir." “Sir, 
vofis voye* bien," &c. t * * 
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clerks have any larger or different jurisdiction than they had 
before. They are still the representatives of and responsible 
to the judges to whom the chambers are attEiched. The judge 
may either hear an application in chambers, or may direct any 
matter which he thinks of sufficient importance to be argued 
before him in court, or a party may move in court to discharge 
an order made in chambers with a view to an appeal, but this is 
not required if the judge certifies that the matter was sufficiently 
discussed before him in chambers. 

Under the existing rules of court many orders can now be 
made on summons in chambers which used formerly to require 
a suit or petition in court (see Order LV. as to foreclosure, 
administration, payment out of money in court and generally). 
The judge is also enabled to decide any particular question arising 
in the administration of the estate of a deceased person or execu- 
tion of the trusts of a settlement without directing administration 
of the whole estate or execution of the trusts generally by the 
court (Order LV. rule lo), and where an application for accounts 
is made by a dissatisfied beneficiary or creditor to order the 
accounts to be delivered out of court, and the application to 
stand over till it can be seen what questions (if any) arise upon 
the accounts requiring the intervention of the court (Order LV. 
2, Toa). Delay and consequent worry and expense are thus 
saved to the parties, and, at the same time, a great deal of routine 
administration is got rid of and a larger portion of the judicial 
term can be devoted to hearing actions and deciding any question 
of importance in court. The work of the chambers staff of the 
judges has probably been increased ; but, on the other hand, 
it has been lightened by the removal of the winding-up business. 
The chancery division has also inherited from the court of 
chancery a staff of registrars and taxing masters. 

In the United States ** chancery ” is generally used as the 
synonym of “ equity.’* Chancery practice is practice in cases 
of equity. Chancery courts are equity courts (see Equity). 
For the diplomatic sense of chancery (chancellery) see Chan- 
cellor. 

CHANDA, a town and district of British India, in the Nagpur 
division of the Central Provinces. In 1901 the town had a 
population of 17,803. It is situated at the junction of the Virai 
and Jharpat rivers. It was the capital of the Gond kingdom 
of Chanda, which was established on the ruins of a Hindu state 
in the iith or 12th century, and survived until 1751 (see Gond- 
wana). The town is still surrounded by a stone wall 5 ^ m. in 
circuit. It has several old temples and tombs, and the district 
at large is rich in remains of antiquity. There are manufactures 
of cotton, silk, brass-ware and leather slippers, and a considerable 
local trade. 

The District of Chanda has an area of 10,1 56 sq. m. Except- 
ing in the extreme west, hills are thickly dotted over the country, 
sometimes in detached ranges, occasionally in isolated peaks 
rising sheer out from the plain. Towards the east they increase 
in height, and form a broad tableland, at places 2000 ft. above 
sea-level, 'flie Wainganga river flows through the district from 
north to south, meeting the Wardha river at Seoni, where their 
streams unite to form the Pranhita. Chanda is thickly studded 
with fine tanks, or rather artificial lakes, formed by closing the 
outlets of small valleys, or by throwing a dam across tracts 
intersected by streams. The broad clear sheets of water thus 
created are often very picturesque in their surropndings of wood 
and rock. The chief architectural objects of interest are the 
cave temples at Bhandak, Winjbasani, Dewala’ and Ghugus ; 
a rock temple in the bed of the Wardha river below Ballalpur ; 
the ancient temples at Markandi, Ambgaon and elsewhere ; 
the forts of Wai^arh and Ballalpur ; and the old walls of the 
city of Chanda, its system of waterworks, and the tombs of the 
Gond kings. In 1901 the population was 601,533, showing; a 
decrease of 15 % in the decade. The principal crops are nee, 
millet, pulse, wheat, oil-seeds and cotton. The district contaii^ 
the coalfield of Warora, which was worked by government till 
^906, when it was closed. Other fields are known, and iron ores 
also occur. The district suffered severely from famine in 1900, 
when in April the number of persons relieved rose to 90^000. 


0HANDAU8I, a town of British India, in the Moradabad 
district of the United Provinces, 28 m. south of Moradabad. 
Pop. (1901) 25,711. It is an important station on the Oudh & 
Rohilkhand railway, with a junction for Aligarh. Its chief 
exports are of cotton, hemp, sugar and stone. There is a factory 
for pressing cotton. 

CHAND BARDAl (fl. c. 1200), Hindu poet, was a native of 
Lahore, but lived at the court of Prithwi Raja (Prithiraj), the 
last Hindu sovereign of Delhi. His Prithiraj Rasau, a poem of 
some 100,000 stanzas, chronicling his master’s deeds and the 
contemporary history of his part of India, is valuable not only 
as historical material but as the earliest monument of the Western 
Hindi language, and the first of the- long series of bardic 
chronicles for which Rajputana is celebrated. It is written in 
ballad form, and portions of it are still sung by itinerant bards 
throughout north-western India and Rajputana. 

See Lieiit.-Col. James Tod, Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan 
(2 vols., London. 1829- 1832 ; repub. by Lalit Mohan Auddy, 2 vols. 
ib,, 1894-1895), where good translations are given. 

CHANDELIER, a frame of metal, wood, crystal, glass or china, 
pendent from roof or ceiling for the purpose of holding lights. 
The word is French, but the appliance has lost its original 
significance of a candle-holder, the chandelier being now chiefly 
used for gas and electric lighting. Clusters of hanging lights 
were in use as early as the 14th century, and appear originally 
to have been almost invariably of wood. They were, however, 
so speedily ruined by grease that metal was gradually sub- 
stituted, and fine and comparatively early examples in beaten 
iron, brass, copper and even silver are still extant. Throughout 
the 1 7 til century the hanging candle-holder of brass or bronze 
was common throughout northern Europe, as innumerable 
pictures and engravings testify. In the great periods of the art 
of decoration in France many magnificent chandeliers were 
made by Boulle, and at a later date by Gouthi^re and Thomire 
and others among the extraordinarily clever jondeurs-ciseleurs 
of the second half of the 18th century. The chandelier in rock 
crystal and its imitations had come in at least a hundred years 
before their day, and continued in favour to the middle of the 
19th century, or even somewhat later. It reached at last the 
most extreme elaboration of banality, with ropes of pendants 
and hanging faceted drops often called lustres. When many 
lights were burning in one of these chandeliers an effect of 
splendour was produced that was not out of place in a ballroom, 
but the ordinary household varieties were extremely ugly and 
inartistic. The more purely domestic chandelier usually carries 
from two to six lights. The rapidly growing use of electricity 
as an illuminating medium and the preference for smaller clusters 
of lights have, however, pushed into the background an appli- 
ance which had grown extremely commonplace in design, and 
had become out of character with modern ideas of household 
decoration. 

CHANDERNAGORE, or Chandarnagar, a French settlement 
in India, with a small adjoining territory, situated on the right 
bank of the river Hugh, 20 m. above Calcutta, in 22® 51' 40*^ N. 
and 88° 24' 50'’ E. Area, 3 sq.m.; pop. (1901) 25,000. Chander- 
nagore has played an important part in the European history of 
Bengal. It became a permanent French settlement in 1688, but 
did not rise to any importance till the time of Dupleix, during 
whose administration more than two thousand brick houses were 
erected in the town and a considerable maritime trade was carried 
on. In 1757 Chandemagore was bombarded by an English fleet 
tinder Admiral Watson and captured ; the fortifications and 
houses were afterwards demolished. On peace being established 
the town was restored to the French in 1763. When hostilities 
afterwards broke out in 1794, it was again taken possession of by 
the English, and was held by them till 1816, when it was a second 
time given up to the French ; it has ever since remained in their 
possession. All the former commercial grandeur of Chander- 
nagore has now passed away, and at present it is little more 
than a quiet suburb of Calcutta, without any external trade. The 
European town is situated at the bottom of a beautiful reach of 
the Hugh, with clean wide thoroughfares, and many elegant 
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residences along the river^bank. The authcxrities of Chandema- 
gore are subject to the jurisdiction of the governor-general of 
Pondicherry, to whom is confided the general government of 
all the Fren^ possessions in India. 

CHAN0LER, HENRY WILLIAM (1828-1889), English scholar, 
was bom in London on the 31st of January 1828. In 1848 he 
entered Pembroke College, Oxford, where he was elected fellow 
in 1853. In 1867 he succeeded H. L. Mansel as Waynflete pro- 
fessor of moral and metaphysical philosophy, and in 1884 was 
appointed curator of the J^dleian library. He died by his own 
hand in Oxford on the i6th of May 1889. He was chiefly known 
as an Aristotelian scholar, and his knowledge of the Greek com- 
mentators on Aristotle was profound. He collected a vast amount 
of material for an edition of the fragments of his favourite author, 
but on the appearance of Valentine Rose’s work in 1886 he 
abandoned the idea* Two works on the bibliography of Aristotle, 
A Catalogue of Editions of Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics and of 
Works illustrative of them printed in the Jjth century (1868), and 
A Chronological Index to Editions of Aristotle's Nicomachean 
Ethics^ and of Works illustrative of them from the Origin of Printing 
^ ^799 (1S78), are of great value. Chandler’s collection of works 
on Aristotelian literature is now in the library of Pembroke 
College. His Practical Introduction to Greek Accentuation (1862, 
cd. min. 1877) is the standard work in English. 

CHANDUR, RIOHARD (1738-1810), British antiquary, was 
bom in 1738 at Elson in Hampshire, and educated at Winchester 
and at Queen’s and Magdalen Colleges, Oxford. His first work 
consisted of fragments from the minor Greek poets, with notes 
(Elegiaca Graeca, 1759) ; and in 1763 he published a fine edition 
of the Arundelian marbles, Marmora Oxoniensia, with a Latin 
translation, and a number of suggestions for supplying the lacunae. 
He was sent by the Dilettanti Society with Nicholas Revett, 
an architect, and Pars, a painter, to explore the antiquities of 
Ionia and Greece (1763-1766) ; and the result of their work was 
the two magnificent foUos of Ionian antiquities published in 1769. 
He subsequently held several church preferments, including the 
rectory of Tylehurst, in Berkshire, where he died on the 9th of 
February 1810. Other works by Chandler were Inscriptiones 
Aniiquae pleraeque nondum ediiae (Oxford, 1774); Travels in 
Asia Minor (1775) ; Travels in Greece (1776) ; History of Ilium 
(1803), in which he asserted the accuracy of Homer’s geography. 
His Life of Bishop Waynflete^ lord high chancellor to Henry VI., 
appeared in 1811. 

A complete edition (with notes by Revett) of the Travels in Asia 
Minor and Greece was published by R. Churton (Oxford, 1825), with 
an “ Account of the Author.” 

CHANDLER, SAMUEL (1693-1766), English Nonconformist 
divine, was born in 1693 at Hungerford, in Berkshire, where his 
father was a minister. He was sent to school at Gloucester, 
where he began a lifelong friendship with Bishop Butler and 
Archbishop Seeker ; and he afterwards studied at Leiden. His 
talents and learning were such that he was elected fellow of the 
Royal and Antiquarian Societies, and was made D.D. of Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow. He also received offers of high preferment in 
the Church of England. These he refused, remaining to the end 
of his life in the position of a Presbyterian minister. He was 
moderately Calvinistic in his views and leaned towards Arianism. 
He took a leading part in the deist controversies of the time, and 
discussed with some of the bishops the possibility of an act of 
comprehension* From 1716 to 1726 he preached at Peckham, and 
for forty years he was pastor of a meeting-house in Old Jewry. 
During two or three years, having fallen into pecuniary distress 
through the failure of the South scheme, he kept a book-shop 
in the Poultry. On the death of George II. in 1760 Chandler 
published a sermon in which he compared that king to King David. 
This view was attacked in a pampldet entitled The History of the 
Man after God's o 7 on Heart, in which the author complained of the 
parallel as an insult to the late king, and, followii^ Pierre Bayle, 
q|U||||||l^(^.Daj^id as an example of perhdy, lust and cruelty. 
«|HD^descended to reply ilrst in a review of the tract 
(f|8^imKen in A Critical History ofiUte Life of David, which is 
pcajh^s^j^ best of his productions. ,^^Pus work was jtist com- 


pleted when he died, on the 8th of May 1766. He left 4 vols. of 
sermons (1768), and a paraphrase of the Epistles to the Galatians 
and Ephesians (1777), several works on the evidences of Christi- 
anity, and various pamphlets agrinst Roman Catholicism. 

CHANDLER, ZACHARIAH (r8i3-x879), American politician, 
was bom at Bedford, New Hampshire, on the loth of December 
1813. In 1 833 he removed to Detroit, Michigan, where he became 
a prosperous dry-goods merchant. He took a prominent part as 
a Whig in politics (serving as mayor in 1851), and, impelled by 
his strong anti-slavery views, actively furthered the work of 
the “ Underground Railroad,” of which Detroit was one of the 
principal “ transfer ” points. He was one of the organizers in 
Mich^an of the Republican party, and in 18^7 succeeded Lewis 
Cass in the United States Senate, serving until 1875, and at once 
taking his stand with the most radical opponents of slavery 
extension. When the Civil War became inevitable he endeavoured 
to impress upon the North the necessity of taking extraordinary 
measures for the preservation of the Union, After the fall of 
Fort Sumter he advocated the enlistment of 500,000 instead of 
75,000 men for a long instead of a short term, and the vigorous 
enforcement of confiscation measures. In July 1862 he made a 
bitter attack in the Senate on General George B. McClellan, 
charging him with incompetency and lack of nerve.” Through- 
out the war he allied himself with the most radical of the Re- 
publican faction in opposition to President Lincoln’s policy, and 
subsequently became one of the bitterest opponents of President 
Johnson’s plan of reconstruction. From October 1875 to March 
1877 he was secretary of the interior in the cabinet of President 
Grant, succeeding Columbus Delano (1809-1896), In 1876, as 
chairman of the national republican committee, he managed 
the campaign of Hayes against Tilden. In February 1879 he was 
re-elected to the Senate to succeed Isaac P. Christiancy (1812- 
1890), and soon afterwards, in a speech concerning Mexican 
War pensions, bitterly denounced Jefferson Davis. He died at 
Chicago, Illinois, on the ist of November 1879. By his extra- 
ordinary force of character he exercised a wide personal influence 
during his lifetime, but failed to stamp his personality upon any 
measure or policy of lasting importance, 

CHANDOS, BARONS AND DUKES OF. The English title of 
Chandos began as a barony in 1554, and was continued in the 
family of Brydges (becoming a dukedom in 1719) till 1789. In 
1822 the dukedom was revived in connexion with that of 
Buckingham. 

John Brydges, ist Baron Chandos (c, 1490-1557), a son of 
Sir Giles Brydges, or Bruges (d. 1511), was a prominent figure 
at the English court during the reigns of Henry VIII., Edward VI. 
and Mary. He took part in suppressing the rebellion of Sir 
Thomas Wyat in 1554, and lieutenant of the Tower of London 
during the earlier part of Mary’s reign, had the custody, not only 
of Lady Jane Grey and of Wyat, but for a short time of the 
princess Elizabeth. He was created Baron Chandos of Sudeley 
in 1554, one of his ancestors, Alice, being a grand-daughter of 
Sir Thomas Chandos (d. 1375), and he died in March 1557. The 
three succeeding barons, direct descendants of the ist baron, 
were all members of parliament and persons of some importance. 
Grey, 5th Baron Chandos (c. 1580-1621), lord-lieutenant of 
Gloucestershire, was called the “ king of the Cotswolds,” owinjg 
to his generosity and his magnificent style of living at his 
residence, Sudeley Castle, He has been regarded by Horace 
Walpole and others as the author of some essays, Horae Sub^ 
secivae. His elder son George, 6th Baron Chandos (162(1^1655), 
was a supporter of Charles 1 . during his struggle with Parliament, 
and distu^uished himself at the first battle of Newbury in 1643. 
He had six daughters but no sons, and after the death of his 
brother William in 1676 the barony came to a kinsman. Sir 
James Brydjges, Bart. (1642-1714), who was English ambsussador 
to Constantinople from x68o to 1685. 

James Brydges, ist duke of Chandos (i 073 -t 744 )) son and 
heir of the last-named, had been member tuf parli^ent for 
Hereford from 1698 to 1714, and, three days after his father’s 
death, was creat^ Viscount Wilton and earl of Carnarvon,* 
For eight years, from 1 705 to 1713, during the War of the Spanish 
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Succession^ he was paymaster-general of the forces abroad^ 
and in this capacity he amassed great wealth* In 1719 he was 
created marquess of Carnarvon and duke of Chandos. The duke 
is chiefly remembered on account of his connexion with Handel 
and with Pope, He built a magnificent house at Canons near 
Edgware in Middlesex, and is said to have contemplated the 
construction of a private road between this place and his un- 
finished house in Cavendish Square, London. For over two 
years Handel, employed by Chandos, lived at Canons, where 
he composed his oratorio Esther. Pope, who in his Moral Essays 
{Epistle to the Earl of Burlington) doubtless described Canons 
under the guise of “ Timon’s Villa,” referred to the duke in the 
line, Thus gracious Chandos is belov’d at sight ” ; but Swift, 
less complimentary, called him “ a great complier with every 
court.” The poet was caricatured by Hogarth for his supposed 
servility to the duke. Chandos, who was lord-lieutenant of the 
counties of Hereford and Radnor, and chancellor of the university 
of St Andrews, became involved in financial difficulties, and after 
his death on the 9th of August 1744 Canons was pulled down. 
He was succeeded by his son Henry, 2nd duke (1708-1771), and 
grandson James, 3rd duke (i73i^i789). On the death of the 
latter without sons in September 1789 all his titles, except 
that of Baron Kinloss, became extinct, although a claimant 
arose for the barony of Chandos of Sudeley. The 3rd duke’s only 
daughter, Anna Elizabeth, who became Baroness Kinloss on 
her father’s death, was married in 1796 to Richard Grenville, 
afterwards marquess of Buckingham ; and in 1822 this nobleman 
was created duke of Buckingham and Chandos (see Buckingham, 
Dukes of). 

See G. K. C{okayne). Complete Peerage (1887-1898) ; and J. R. 
Robinson, The Princely Chandos, i.e. the ist duke (1893). 

CHANDOS, SIR JOHN (?-i37o), one of the most celebrated 
English commanders of the 14th century. He is found at the 
siege of Cambrai in 1337, and at the battle of Cr6cy in 134b* 
At the battle of Poitiers, in 1356, it was he who decided the 
day and saved the life of the Black Prince. For these services 
Edward III. made him a knight of the Garter, gave him the lands 
of the viscount of Saint Sauveur in Cotentin, and appointed 
him his lieutenant in France and vice-chamberlain of the royal 
household. In 1362 he was made constable of Aquitaine, and 
won the victories of Auray (1364) and Navaret in Spain (1367) 
over Duguesclin. He was semeschal of Poitou in 1369, and was 
mortally wounded at the bridge of Lussac near Poitiers on the 
31st of December. He died on the following day, the ist of 
January 1370. 

See Benjamin Fillon, “ John Chandos, Conn^table d’Aquitaine 
el S6nt^hal cle Poitou,” in the Rexme des provinces de Vonest (1835). 

CHANDRAGUPTA MAURYA (reigned 321-296 b.c.), known 
to the Greeks as Sandracottus, founder of the Maurya empire 
and first paramount ruler of India, was the son of a king of 
Magadha by a woman of humble origin, whose caste he took, 
and whose name, Mura, is said to have been the origin of that of 
Maurya assumed by his dynasty. As a youth he was driven into 
exile by his kinsman, the reigning king of Magadha. In the 
bourse of his wanderings he met Alexander the Great, and, 
according to Plutarch {Alexander, cap. 62), encouraged Ynm to 
ihvade the Ganges kingdom by enlarging on the extreme un- 
popularity of the reigning monarch. During his exile he collected 
a large force of the warlike clans of the north-west frontier, and 
on the death of Alexander attacked the Macedonian garrisons 
and conquered the Punjab. He next attacked Slagadha, de- 
throned and slew the king, his enemy, with every membCT of 
his family, and established himself on the throne (341), The 
great army acquired from his predecessor he increased until it 
reached the total of 30,000 cavalry, 9000 elephants, and 600,000 
mfantry ; and with this huge force he overran a;ll northern India, 
^tablishing his empire from the Arabian Sea to the Bay of 
Bengal. In 305 Seleucus Nicator crossed the Indus^ but was 
defeated by Chandragupta and foroed to a humiliating peace 
by which the empire of the latter was still farther extended 
in the north. About sk years later Chandragupta died, leaving 
his empire to his son Bindusura. 


An excellent account of the court and administrative system 
of Chandragupta has been preserved in the fragments of Megas- 
thenes, who came to Pataliputra as the envoy of Seleucus shortly 
after 303. The government was, of course, autocratic and even 
t5nrannous, but it was organized on an elaborate system, army 
and civil service being administered by a series of boards, while 
the cities were governed by municipal commissioners responsible 
for public order and the upkeep of public works. Chandra- 
gupta himelf is described as living in barbaric splendour, 
appearing in public only to hear causes, offer sacrifice, or to go 
on mflitaiy and hunting expeditions, and withal so fearful of 
assassination that he never slept two nights running in the same 
room. 

See J. W. MacCrindle, Ancient India as described by Megasthenes 
and Arrian (Calcutta, 1877) ; V. A. Smith, Early Hist, of India 
(Oxford, 1908) ; also the articles India ; History, aiid Inscriptions : 
Indian. 

CHANGARNIER, NICOLAS ANNE TH^ODULE (1793-1877), 
French general, was bom at Autun on the 26th of April 1793. 
Educated at St Cyr, he served for a short time in the bodyguard 
of Louis XVIIL, and entered the line as a lieutenant in January 
1815. He adiieved distinction in the Spanish campaign of 1823, 
and became captain in 1825. In 1830 he entered the Royal 
Guard and was sent to Africa, where he took part in the Mascara 
expedition. Promoted commandant in 1835, he distinguished 
himself under Marshal Clausel in the campaign against Alimed 
Pasha, bey of Constantine, and became lieutenant-colonel in 
1837. The part he took in the expedition of Portes-de-Per 
gained him a colonelcy, and his success against the Hajutas and 
Kabyles, the cross of the Legion of Honour. Three more years 
of brilliant serxice in Africa won for him the rank of marechal 
de camp in 1840, and of lieutenant-general in 1843. In 1847 he 
held the Algiers divisional command. He visited France early 
in 1848, assisted the provisional government to establish order, 
and returned to Africa in May to succeed General Cavaignac in 
the government of Algeria. He was speedily recalled on his 
election to the general assembly for the department of the Seine, 
and received the conunand of the National Guard of Paris, to 
which was added soon afterwards that of the troops in Paris, 
altogether nearly 100,000 men. He held a high place and 
exercised great influence in the complicated politics of the next 
two years. In 1849 he received the grand cross of the Legion 
of Honour. An avowed enemy of republican institutions, he 
held a unique position in upholding the power of the president ; 
but in January 1851 he opposed Louis Napoleon’s policy, was 
in consequence deprived of his double command, and at the 
coup d'etat in December was arrested and sent to Mazas, until 
his banishment from France by the decree of the 9th of January 
1852. He returned to France after the general amnesty, and 
resided on his estate in the department of Saone-ct-Loire. In 
1870 he held no command, but was present with the headquarters, 
and afterwards with Bazaine in Metz. He was employed on an 
unsuccessful mission to Prince Frederick Charles, commanding 
the German army which besieged Metz, and on the capitulation 
became a prisoner of war. At the armistice he returned to Paris, 
and in 1S71 was elected to the National Assembly by four depart- 
ments, and sat for the Somme. He took an active part in politics, 
defended the ccmduct of Marshal Bazaine, and served on the 
committee which elaborated the monarchical constitution. When 
the comte de Chambord refused the compromise, he moved 
the resolution to extend the executive power for ten years to 
Marshal MacMahon. He was elected a life senator in 1875. He 
died in Paris on the 14th of February 1877. 

CHANQ-OHOW, a town of China, in the province of Fu-kien, 
on a branch of the Lung Kiang, 35 m. W. of Amoy. It is 
surrounded by a wall 4^ m. in circumference, which, however, 
indudes a good deal of open ground. The streets are paved mth 
granite, but are very dirty. The river is crossed by a curious 
bridge, 800 ft. long, constructed of wooden planks supported on 
twenty-five piles of stones about 30 ft. aparti The city is a centre 
of the silk-trade, and carries on an ex tensive commerce in difler^t 
directions. Brick-works and sugar-factories are among its chief 
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industrial establishments. Its population is estimated at about 
1,000,000. 

CHANG OHUN, KIU (1148-1227), Chinese Taoist sage and 
traveller, was born in 1148. In 1219 he was invited by Jenghiz 
Khan, founder of the Mongol empire and greatest of Asiatic 
conquerors, to visit him. Jenghiz^ letter of invitation, dated the 
15th of May 1219 (by present reckoning), has been preserved, 
and is among the curiosities of history ; here the terrible warrior 
appears as a meek disciple of wisdom, modest and simple, 
almost Socratic in his self-examination, alive to many of the 
deepest truths of life and government. Chang Chun obeyed this 
summons ; and leaving luis home in Shantung (February 1220) 
journeyed first to Peking. Learning that Jenghiz had gone far 
west upon fresh conquests, the sage stayed the winter in Peking. 
In February 1221 he started again and crossed eastern Mongolia 
to the camp of Jenghiz’ brother Ujughen, near Lake Bor or Buyur 
in the upper basin of the Kerulun-Amur. Thence he travelled 
south-westward up the Kerulun, crossed the Karakorum region 
in north-central Mongolia, and so came to the Chinese Altai, 
probably passing near the present Uliassutai. After traversing 
the Altai he visited Bishbalig, answering to the modern Urumtsi, 
and moved along the north side of the Tian Shan range to lake 
Sairam, Almalig (or Kulja), and the rich valley of the Hi. We 
then trace him to the Chu, over this river to Talas and the 
Tashkent region, and over the Jaxartes (or Syr Daria) to Samar- 
kand, where he halted for some months. Finally, through the 
“ Iron Gates ” of Termit, over the Oxus, and by way of Balkh 
and northern Afghanistan, Chang Chun reached Jenghiz’ camp 
near the Hindu Kush. Returning home he followed much the 
same course as on his outward route : certain deviations, however, 
occur, such as a visit to Kuku-khoto. He was back in Peking 
by the end of January 1224. From the narrative of his ex- 
pedition (the St yu ki, written by his pupil and companion Li 
Chi Chang) we derive some of the most faithful and vivid pictures 
ever drawn of nature and man between the Great Wall of China 
and ELabul, between the Aral and the Yellow Sea: we may 
particularly notice the sketches of the Mongols, and of the 
people of Samarkand and its neighbourhood ; the account of 
the fertility and products of the latter region, as of the Hi valley, 
at or near Almalig-Kulja ; and the description of various great 
mountain ranges, peaks and defiles, such as the Chinese Altai, 
the Tian Shan, Mt Bogdo-ola (?), and the Iron Gates of Termit. 
There is, moreover, a noteworthy reference to a land apparently 
identical with the uppermost valley of the Yenisei. After his 
return Chang Chun lived at Peking till his death on the 23rd of 
July 1227. By order of Jenghiz some of the former imperial 
garden grounds were made over to him, for the foundation of a 
Taoist monastery. 

See E. Bretschneider, Mediaeval Researches from Eastern Asiatic 
Sources, vol. i. pp. 35-108, where a complete translation of the 
narrative is given, with a valuable commentary ; C. R, Beazlcy, 
Dawn of Modern Geography » iii. 539. (C. R. B.) 

CHANGE (derived through the Fr. from the Late Lat. cambium, 
camhiare, to barter ; the ultimate derivation is probably from 
the root which appears in the Gr. Ka/xTTTciv, to bend), properly 
the substitution of one thing for another, hence any alteration 
or variation, so applied to the lAoon’s passing from one phase to 
another. The use of the word for a place of commercial business 
has usually been taken to be a shortened form of Exchar^e {q,v.) 
and so is often written ’Change. The New English Dictionary 
points out that “change” appears earlier than “exchange” 
in this sense. “ Change ” is particularly used of coins of lower 
denomination given in substitution for those of larger denomina- 
tion or for a note, cheque, &c., and also for the balance of a sum 
paid larger thfui that which is due. A further application is that 
in bell-ringing, of the variations in order in which a peal of bells 
may be rung. The term usually excludes the ringing of the bells 
according to the diatonic scale in #hich they are hung (see Bell). 
It is from a combination of these two meanings that the thieves' 
alang phrase “ringing the changes” arises; it denotes the 
l^arious methods by which wrong change may be given or 
cjctracted, or count^eit coin passed. 


CHANGELING, the term used of a child substituted or changed 
for another, especially in the case of substitutions popularly 
supposed to be through fairy agency. There was formerly a 
widespread superstition that infants were sometimes stolen 
from their cradles by the fairies. Any specially peevish or weakly 
baby was regarded as a changeling, the word coming at last to 
be almost synonymous with imbecility. It was thought that 
the elves could only effect the exchange before christening, and 
in the highlands of Scotland babies were strictly watched till 
then. Strype states that in his time midwives ^d to take an 
oath binding themselves to be no party to the theft or exchange 
of babies. The belief is referred to by Shakespeare, Spenser 
and other authors. Pennant, writing in 1796, says: “In this 
very century a poor cottager, who lived near the spot, had a 
child who grew uncommonly peevish ; the parents attributed 
this to the fairies and imagined it was a changeling. They took 
the child, put it in a cradle, and left it all night beneath the 
“ Fairy Oak ” in hopes that the tyhvydd teg or fairy family 
would restore their own before morning. When morning came 
they found the child perfectly quiet, so went away with it, quite 
confirmed in their belief ” {Tour in Scotland, 1796, p. 257). 

See W. Wirt Sikes, British Goblins (1880). 

CHANGOS, a tribe of South American Indians who appear 
to have originally inhabited the Peruvian coast. A few of them 
still live on the coast of Atacama, northern Chile. They are a 
dwarfish race, never exceeding 5 ft. in height. Their sole occupa- 
tion is fishing, and in former times they used boats of inflated 
I sealskins, lived in sealskin huts, and slept on heaps of dried 
seaweed. They are a hospitable and friendly people, and never 
resisted the whites. 

CHANGRA, or Kanghari (anc. Gangra ; called also till the 
time of Caracalla, Germanicopolis, after the emperor Claudius), 
the chief town of a sanjak of the same name in the Kastamuni 
vilayet, Asia Minor, situated in a rich, well-watered valley; 
altitude 2500 ft. The ground is impregnated with salt, and 
the town is unhealthy. Pop. (1894) 15,632, of whom 1086 are 
Christians (Cuinet). Gangra, the capital of the Paphlagonian 
kingdom of Deiotarus Philadelphus, son of Castor, was taken 
into the Roman province of Galatia on his death in 6-5 b.c. 
The earlier town, the name of which signified “ she-goat,” was 
built on the hill behind the modern city, on which are the ruins 
of a late fortress ; while the Roman city occupied the site of the 
modem. In Christian times Gangra was the metropolitan see 
of Paphlagonia. In the 4th century the town was the scene of 
an important ecclesiastical synod. 

Synod of Gangra, — Conjectures as to the date of this synod 
vary from 341 to 376. All that can be affirmed with certainty 
is that it was held about the middle of the 4th century. The 
synodal letter states that twenty-one bishops assembled to take 
action concerning Eustathius (of Sebaste ?) and his followers, 
who contemned marriage, disparaged the offices of the church, 
held conventicles of their own, wore a peculiar dress, denounced 
riches, and affected especial sanctity. The synod condemned 
the Eustathian practices, declaring however, with remarkable 
moderation, that it was not virginity that was condemned, but 
the dishonouring of marriage ; not poverty, but the disparage- 
ment of honest and benevolent wealth; not asceticism, but 
spiritual pride ; not individual piety, but dishonouring the 
house of God. The twenty canons of Gangra were declared 
ecumenical by the council of Chalcedon, 451. 

See Mansi ii. pp. 1095-1122; Hardouin i. pp. 530-540; Hefele 
2nd ed., i. pp. 777 sqq. (English trans. ii. pp. 325 sqq.). 

CHANNEL ISLANDS (French ties Normandes), a group of 
islands in the English Channel, belonging (except the lies Chausey ) 
to Great Britain. (For map, see England, Section VI.) They 
lie between 48® 50’ and 49^ 45' N., and i® 50' and 2® 4S' W., 
along the French coast of Cotentin (department of Manche), 
at a distance of 4 to 40 m. from it, within the great rectangular 
bay of which the northward horn is Cape La Ha^e. The greater 
part pf this bay is shallow, and the currents among the numerous 
gmufM of islands and rocks are often dangerous to navigation. 
The nearest point of the English coast to the Channel Islands 
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is Portland Bill, a little over 50 m. nort^ of the northernmost 
outlier of the islands. The total land area of the islands is about 
75 sq, m. (48,083 acres), and the population in X9px was 95,6x8^ 
The principal individual islands are four: — Jersey (area 45 
sq. m., pop. 52,576), Guernsey (area 24*5 sq. iri., pop. 40,446), 
Alderney (ar^ 3-06 sq. m., pop. 2062), tod Sark (area nearly 
2 sq. m., pop. 504). Each of these islands is treated in a separate 
article. The chief town and port of Jersey is St Helier, and of 
Guernsey St Peter Port ; a small town on Alderney is called 
St Anne. Regular communication by steamer with Guernsey 
and Jersey is provided on alternate days from Southampton and 
Weymouth, by steamers of the London & South-Western and 
Great Western railway companies of Engltod. Railway com- 
munications within the islands are confined to Jersey. Regular 
steamship communications are kept up from certain French 
ports, and locally between the larger islands. In summer the 
islands, especially Jersey, Guernsey and Sark, are visited by 
numerous tourists, both from England and from Prance. 

The islands fall physically into four divisions. The northern- 
most, lying due west of Cape La Hague, and separated therefrom 
by tl^ narrow Race of Alderney, includes that island, Burhou 
and Ortach, and numerous other islets west of it, tod west again 
the notorious Casquets, an angry group of jagged rocks, on the 
largest of which is a powerful lighthouse. Doubtful tradition 
places here the wreck of the “ White Ship,” in which William, 
son of Henry I., perished in 1120 ; in 1744 the “ Victory,” a 
British man-of-war, struck on one of the rocks, and among 
calamities of modern times the wreck of the ” Stella,” a passenger 
vessel, in 1899, may be recalled. The second division of islands 
is also the most westerly ; it includes Guernsey with a few islets 
to the west, and to the east, Sark, Herm, Jethou (inhabited 
islands) and others. The strait between Guernsey and Herm 
is called Little Russel, and that between Herm and Sark Great 
Russel. Sark is famous for its splendid cliffs and caves, while 
Herm possesses the remarkable phenomenon of a shell-beach, or 
shore, half-a-mile in length, formed wholly of small shells, 
which accumulate in a tidal eddy formed at the north of the 
island. To the south-east of these, across the channel called La 
D^route, lies Jersey, forming, with a few attendant islets, of 
which the Ecr^hou to the north-east are the chief, the third 
division. The fourth and southernmost division falls into two 
main subdivisions. The Minquiers, the more western, are a 
collection of abrupt rocks, the largest of which, Maitressc He, 
affords a landing and shelter for fishermen. The eastern sub- 
division, the lies Chausey, lies about 9 m. west by north of 
Granville (to which commune they belong) on the French coast, 
and belongs to France. These rocks are close set, low and 
curiously regular in form. On Grande He, the only permanently 
inhabited island (pop. 100), some farming is carried on, and 
several of the islets are temporarily inhabited by fishermen. 
There is also a little granite^quanying, and seaweed-burning 
employs many. 

None of the islands is mountainous, and the fine scenery for 
which they are famous is almost wholly coastal. In this respect 
each main island has certain distinctive characteristics. Bold 
cliffs ore found on the south of Alderney ; in Guernsey they 
alternate with lovely bays ; Sark is specially noted for its 
magnificent sea-caves, while the coast scenery of Jersey is on 
the whde more gentle than the rest. 

G^o/o^.-M^logically, the Channel Islands are closely related 
to the neighbouring maimand of Normandy. With a fhw exoqptiona. 
to be noted later, aU tlie rocks are of pre^Caxnbrian. perhaps in part of 
Archean age* They consist of massive granites, gneisses, dloxites, 
porph3ndtes, schists and phylHteS, all of Which are traversed by 
dykes and veins. In Jersey we find in the north-we8t< tOmer a ! 
granitic tract extending from Grosnes to St IKary St John, 
beyond, which it passes into a small granulitic patch. :SQ|^th the 
granites is a schistose area; by St Ouen apd St Lawrence, and reach- 
mg to St Aubin^s !Qay. Granitic masses again appear round St'Bre- 
lade's Bay. The eastern half df the island is iin^y occiipied by 
penphyrites susd oiihilax rocks (homstone porphyry) with raydhtea 
and devitxified pbsidians; some of the latter contam Uurge spher^ 
lites with a diameter of as! much as 24 in/j these are well exposed in ; 
l^uley Bayj^ a Complex igneotts tod intrushro ' series 61 rocks dies I 
around St Heliw. tn the north-east ooiiiier Wf the island a Con- 


glomerate, possibly of Cambrian age, occurs between Boutey Bay 
and St Catherine's Bay., Tracts of blown>sand cover the ground 
for some distance norm of St Clement's Bay and again east of 
St Ouen’s Bay. In the sea Off the latter bay a submerged forii^ 
occurs. The nortiiem half of Guernsey is mainly dioritiO, tiie 
southern half, below St Peter, is occupied by gneisses. Several 
patches of gmnite and granulite fringe the western coast, the largiest 
of these is a hornblende granite round Roequaine Bay. Horn- 
blende gneiss from St Sampson and quart* diorite from Capelles, 
Corvee and elsewhere are transported to England for road metal. 
Sark is composed almost wholly of homblendc-schists and gneisses 
with hornblcndic granite at the north end of the island, in Little 
Sark and in the middle of Breebou. Dykes of diabase and diorite 
are abundant. Alderney consists mainly of hornblende granite and 
grtoulite, which arc covered on the east by two areas of sandstone 
which may be of Cambrian age. An enstatite-augifo-diorite is sent 
from Alderney for road-nudeing. Besides the submerged forest on 
the coast of Jersey already mentioned, there arc similar occurrences 
near St Peter Pbrt and St Sampson’s harbour, and in Va*on Bay 
iri Guernsey. Raised beaches are to be seen at several points in the 
islands. 

Climate , — The climate is mild and very pleasant. In Jersey 
the mean temperature for twenty years is found to be — ^in January 
(the coldest month) 42-1® F., in August (the hottest) 63®, mean 
annual 51-7®. In Guernsey the figures are, for January 42*5®, 
for August 59*7®, mean annual 49*5®. The mean annual rainfall 
for twenty-five years in Jersey is 34*21 in., and in Guernsey 38*64 
in. The average amount of sunshine in Jersey is considerably 
greater than in the most favoured spots on the south coast of 
England ; and in Guernsey it is only a little less than in Jersey. 
Snow and frost are rare, and the seasons of spring and autumn 
are protracted. Thick sea-fogs are not uncommon, especially 
in May and June. 

Flora and Fauna , — ^The flora of the islands is remarkably rich, 
considering their extent, nearly 2000 different species of plants 
having been counted throughout the group. Of timber properly 
spealang there is little, but the eveigreen oak, the elm and the 
beech are abundant. Wheat is the principal grain in cultivation ; 
but far more ground is taken up with turnips and potatoes, 
mangold, parsnip and carrot. The tomato ripens as in France, 
and the Chinese yam has been successfully grown. There is a 
curious cabbage, chiefly cultivated in Jersey, which shoots up 
into a long woody stalk from 10 to 15 ft. in height, lit for walking- 
sticks or palisades. Grapes and peaches come to perfection in 
greenhouses without artificial heat ; and not only apples and 
pears but oranges and figs can be reared in the open air. The 
arbutus ripens its fruit, and the camellia clothes itself with 
blossom, as in more southern climates ; the fuchsia reaches a 
height of 15 or 20 ft., and the magnolia attains the dimensions 
of a tree. Of the flowers, both indigenous and exotic, that 
abound throughout the islands, it is sufficient to mention the 
Guernsey lily with its rich red petals, which is supposed to have 
been brought from Japan. 

The number of the species of the mammalia is little over 
twenty, and several of these have been introduced by man. 
There is a special breed of horned cattle, and each island has its 
own variety, which is carefully kept from all intermixture. The 
animals are small and delicate, and marked by a peculiau: yellow 
colour round the eyes and within the ears. The red deer was once 
indigenous, and the black rat is still common in Alderney, Sark 
and Herm. The list of birds includes nearly 200 species, nearly 
100 of which are permanent inhabitants of the islands. There 
are few localities m the northern seas which are visited by a 

S eater variety of fish, and the coasts abound in Crustacea, 
eB-fish and zoophytes. 

Government , — For the purposes of government the Channel 
Islands (excluding the French Chauseys) are divided into, two 
divisions :--(i) Jersey, and (2) the bailiwick of Guernsey, whic^ 
includes AMcrney, l^k, Herm and Jethou with the isltod <rf 
Guernsey, The, constitutions of each division are necuKar Ohd 
broadly sknilar, l?ut differing in certain important cietails ; they 
may thei^ore be considered together for the sakeof compaiisoii. 
Until 1854 goyerwrirs were appointed by the crown ; now a 
separate fimutary lieutenant-governor is appmnted f<w each 
diviston on the recommendation of the war office after consulta- 
tiofi with the home office. The other crown officials are the 

v.sya 
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teiiif! (baiUi) or chief magistrate, the procurmt duroi, represent** 
ing the attorney-general, and the avocat du rot, or in Guernsey 
the representing the solicitor-general. In Jersey the 

vicomte is also appointed by the crown, in the position of a high 
shCTif! (and coroner) ; but his counterpart in Guernsey, the 
prevdt, is not so appointed. The bailiff in each island is president 
of the royal court, which is composed of twelve jurats, elected for 
life, in Jersey by the ratepayers of each parish, in Guernsey by 
the Elective States, a body which also elects the priuot, who, 
with the jurats, serves upon it. The rest of the body is made up 
of the rectors of the parishes, the douzaines, or elected parish 
councils (“ dozens,'' from the original number of their members) 
of the town parish of St Peter Port, the four cantons, and the 
county parishes, and certain other officials. The royal court 
administers justice ^but in Jersey there is a trial by j^ for 
criminal cases), and m Guernsey can pass temporary ordinances 
subject to no higher body. It also puts forward projets de lot 
for the approval of the Deliberative States. Alderney and Sark 
have a separate legal existence with courts dependent on the 
royal court of Guernsey. In both Jersey and Guernsey the chief 
^ministrative body is the Deliberative States. The J ersey States 
is composed of the lieutenant-governor (who has a veto on the 
deliberation of any question, but no vote), the bailiff, jurats, 
parish rectors, parish constables and deputies, the pocureur 
and avocat, with right to speak but no vote, and the vicomte, 
with right of attendance only . Besides the veto of the lieutenant- 
governor, the bailiff has the power to dissent from any measure, 
in which case it is referred to the privy council. In Guernsey the 
States consists of the bailiff, jurats, eight out of ten rectors, the 
procureur and deputies ; while the lieutenant-governor is always 
invited and may speak if he attends. By both States local 
administration is carried on (largely through committees); and 
relations with the British parliament are maintained through the 
privy council. Acts of parliament are transmitted to the islands 
by an order in council to be registered in the rolls of the royal 
court, and are not considered to be binding until this is done ; 
moreover, registration may be held over pending discussion by 
the States if any act is considered to menace the privileges of 
the islands. The right of the crown to legislate by order in council 
is held to be similarly limited. In cases of encroachment on 
property, a remarkable form of appeal of very ancient origin 
called Clameur de Haro survives (see Haro, Clameur de). The 
islands arc in the diocese of Winchester, and there is a dean 
in both Jersey and Guernsey, who is also rector of a parish. 

These peculiar constitutions are of local development, the 
history of which is obscure. The bailiff was originally assisted 
in his judicial work by itinerant justices ; their place was later 
taken by the elected jurats ; later still the practice of summoning 
the States to assist in the passing of ordinances was established 
by the bailiff and jurats, and at last the States claimed the 
absolute right of being consulted. This was confirmed to them 
in 1771. 

It is characteristic of these islands that there should be 
compulsory service in the militia. In Jersey and Alderney eve^ 
man between the ages of sixteen and forty-five is liable, but in 
Jersey after ten years’ service militiamen are transferred to the 
reserve. In Guernsey the age limit is from sixteen to thirty- 
three, and the obligation is extended to all who are British 
subjects, and draw income from a profession practised in the 
island. Garrisons of regular troops are maintained in all three 
islands. Taxation is light in the islands, and pauperism is 
practically unknown. 

In 1904 the revenue of Jersey was /yo.ig^and its expenditure 
^60,638 ; the revenue of Guernsey was and the expenditure 

mmmS* Tlie public debt in the respe^j^e islands was £322,070 
In Jersey the annual JsVenues from crown rights 
jmjw^ally seigneurial dues, houses jpd laiids and tithes) amount 
wlbKit £2700, and about £360 is re.dHted/tb the paymaster-general. 
In Guernsey these revenues, in which thi#principal item is nnes on 
transference of property (treixiimes or feei), amount to about £45^^* 
and about £1000 is remitted. IniAldejcj^y the revenues (chiefly from 
liarbour dues) amount to about /i4oc(r- 

In Jersey the English gold andiftjj^inage are current/ but there 
ifif ^a local copper coinage, aii4MpPwne^pound notes are issued. 


Guernsey has also such notes, and its copper coinage consists of 
pence, halfpence, two-double and. one-double (one-eighth of a penny) 

g ieces. A Guernsey pound is taken as equal to 24 francs, and 
Inglish and French currency pass equally throughout the islands. 

Industry* — The old Norman system of land-tenure has sur- 
vived, and the land is parcelled out among a great number of 
small proprietors ; holdings ranging from 5 to 25 acres as a rule. 
The results of this arrangement seem to be favourable in the 
extreme. Every comer of the ground is carefully and intelli- 
gently cultivated, and a considerable proportion is allotted to 
market-gardening. The cottages are neat and comfortable, 
the he^es well-trimmed, and the roads kept in excellent repair. 
There is a considerable export trade in agricultural produce and 
stock, including vegetables and fruit, in fish (the fisheries 
forming an important industry) and in stone. There is no 
manufacture of importance, llie inhabitants share in common 
the right of collecting and burning seaweed (called vraic) for 
manure. The cutting of the weed (vraicking) became a cere- 
monial occasion, taking place at times fixed by the government, 
and connected with popular festivities. 

Language, — ^The langu^e spoken in ordinary life by the 
inhabitants of the islands is in great measure the same as the old 
Norman French. The use of the patois has decreased naturally 
in modern times. Modem French is the official language, used 
in the courts and states, and English is taught in the parocliial 
schools, and is familiar practically to all. The severi islands 
have each its own dialect, differing from that of the others 
in vocabulary and idiom ; differences are also observable in 
different localities within the same island, as between the north 
and the south of Guernsey. None of the dialects has received 
much literary cultivation, though Jersey is proud of being the 
birthplace of one of the principal Norman poets, Wace, who 
flourished in the 12th century. 

History, — The original ecology and pre-Christian history 
I of the Channel Islands are largely matters of conjecture and 
debate. Of early inhabitants abundant proof is afforded by the 
numerous megalithic monuments — cromlechs, kistvaens and 
maenhirs — still extant. But little trace has been left of Roman 
occupation, and such remains as have been discovered are mainly 
of the portable description that affords little proof of actual 
settlement, though there may have been an unimportant garrison 
here. The constant recurrence of the names of saints in the 
place-names of the islands, and the fact that pre-Christian names 
do not occur, leads to the inference that before Christianity wa 
introduced the population was very scanty. It may be con- 
sidered to have consisted originally of Bretons (Celts), and to 
have received successively a slight admixture of Romans and 
Legionaries, Saxons and perhaps Jutes and Vandals. Chris- 
tianity may have been introduced in the 5th century. Guernsey 
is said to have been visited in the 6th century by St Sampson of 
Dol (whose name is given to a small town and harbour in the 
island), St Marcou or Marculfus and St Magloire, a friend and 
fellow-evangelist of St Sampson, who founded monasteries at 
Sark and at Jersey, and died in Jersey in 575. Another evangelist 
of this period was St Helerius, whose name is borne by the chief 
town of Jersey, St Helier. In his life it is stated that the popula- 
tion of island when he reached it was only 30. In 933 the 
islands were made over to William, duke of Normandy (d. 943), 
and after the Norman conquest of England their allegiance shifted 
between the English crown and the Norman coronet according to 
the vicissitudes of war and policy. During the purely Norman 
period they had been enriched with numerous ecclesiastical 
buildings, some of which are still extant, as the chapel of Rozel 
in Jersey. 

In the reign of John of England the future of the islands was 
decided by their attachhient to the English crown, in spite of the 
sepf?iratibn of the duchy of Normandy. To John it has been usual 
to ascribe a document, at one time regarded by the inlanders as 
thffiT Magna Carta ; but modem criticism leaves little doubt 
that it is not genuine. An unauthenticated ** copy ** of uncertain 
origip alone has been discovered, and tb,^rt is little proof of 
there ever having ibeen an original, t'ha reign of Edward I. was 
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full of disturbance ; and in 1179 Jersey and Guernsey received 
from the king; by letters patent; a public seal as a remedy for the 
dan^rs and losses whicn they had incurred by lack of such a 
certificate. Edward II. found it necessary to instruct his 
collectors not to treat the islanders as foreigners ; his successor; 
Edward III.; fully confirmed their privileges; immunities and 
customs in 1341 ; and his charter was recognized by Richard II. 
in 1378. In 1343 there was a descent of the French on Guernsey ; 
the governor was defeated; and Castle Comet besieged. In 137a 
there was another attack on Guernsey; and in 1374 and 1404 the 
French descended on Jersey. None of these attempts, however, 
resulted in permanent settlement. Henry V. confiscated the 
alien priories which had kept up the same connexion with Nor- 
mandy as before the conquest, and conferred them along with the 
regalities of the islands on his brother, the duke of Bedford. 
During the Wars of the Roses, Queen Margaret, the consort of 
Henry VI., made an agreement with Pierre de Br 4 z 4 , comte de 
Maulevrier, the seneschal of Normandy, that if he afforded 
assistance to the king he should hold the islands independently 
of the crown. A force was accordingly sent to take possession of 
Mont Orgueil. It was captured and a small part of the island 
subjugated, and here Maulevrier remained as governor from 1460 
to 1465 ;• but the rest held out under Sir Philip de Carteret, 
seigneur of St Ouen, and in 1467 the vice-admiral of England, 
Sir Richard Harliston, recaptured the castle and brought the 
foreign occupation to an end. In 1482-1483 Pope Sixtus IV., at 
the instance of King Edward IV., issued a bull of anathema 
against all who molested the islands ; it was formally registered 
in Brittany in 1484, and in France in i486 ; and in this way the 
islands acquired the right of neutrality , which they retained till 
1689. In the same reign (Edward IV.) Sark was taken by the 
French, and only recovered in the reign of Mary, by the strategy 
(according to tradition) of landing from a vessel a coffin nomin- 
ally containing a body for burial, but in reality filled with arms. 
By a charter of 1494, the duties of the governors of Jersey were 
defined and their power restricted ; and the educational interests 
of the island were furthered at the same time by the foundation 
of two grammar schools. The religious establishments in the 
islands were dissolved, as in England, in the reign of Henry VIII. 
The Reformation was heartily welcomed in the islands. The 
English liturgy was translated into French for their use. In the 
reign of Mary there was much religious persecution ; and in that of 
Elizabeth Roman Catholics were maltreated in their turn. In 
1568 the islands were attached to the see of Winchester, being 
finally separated from that of Coutances, with which they had 
long been connected, with short intervals in the reign of John, 
when they had belonged to the see of Exeter, and that of Henry 
VI., when they had belonged to Salisbury. 

The Presbyterian form of church government was adopted 
under the influence of refugees from the persecution of Protestant- 
ism on the continent. It was formally sanctioned in St Helier and 
St Peter Port by Queen Elizabeth; and in 1603 King James 
enacted that the whole of the islands “ should quietly enjoy 
their said liberty.” During his reign, however, disputes arose. 
An Episcopal party had been formed in Jersey, and in 1619 
David Bandinel was declared dean of the island. A body of 
canons which he drew up agreeable to the discipline of the Church 
of England was accepted after considerable modification by the | 
people of his charge ; but the inhabitants of Guernsey maintained 
their Pres^terian practices. Of the hold which this form of 
Protestantism had got on the minds of the people even in Jersey 
abundant proof is afforded by the general character of the worship 
at the present <ky. 

In the great struggle between king and parliament;Presbyterian 
Guernsey supported the parliament ; in Jersey, however, there 
were at first parliamentarian and royalist factions. Sir Philip de 
Carteret, lieutenant-governor, declared for the king, but Dean 
Bandinel and Michael Lempriire, a leader of the p^ple, headed 
the parliamentary party. They received a commission for the 
appreh^i<m of Carteret, who established himself in Elizabeth 
Caatte ; but after some fighting had taken place he died in the 
dastlein Au^st 2643. Meanwhile in Guems^ Sir Peter Osboiiie, 
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the governor, was defying the whole island and maintaining 
himself in Castle Comet. A parliamentarian governor, Leoimra 
Lydeott, arrived in Jersey immediately after Sir Philip' de 
Carteret’s death. But the dowager Lady Carteret was holding 
Mont Orgueil ; George Carteret, Sir Philip’s nephew, arrived 
from St Malo to support the royalist cause, and Lydeott and 
^mpriere presently fled to England. Geo^ Carteret estab- 
lished himself as lieutenant-governor and bailiff. Bandinel was 
imprisoned in Mont Orgueil, and killed himself in trying to 
escape. Jersey was now completely royalist. In 1646 the prince 
of Wales, afterwards Charles IL, arrived secretly at Jersey, and 
remained over two months at Elizabeth Castle. He went on to 
France, but returned in 1649, having been proclaimed king by 
George Carteret, and at Elizabeth C^tle he signed the declara- 
tion of his claims to the throne on the 29th of October. In 1651, 
when Charles had fled to France again after the battle of 
Worcester, parliamentarian vessels of war appeared at Jersey. 
The islanders, weary of the tyrannical methods of their governor, 
now Sir George Carteret, offered little resistance. On the 15th of 
December the royalist remnant yielded up Elizabeth Castle ; 
and at the same time Castle Comet, Guernsey, which had been 
steadily held by Osborne, capitulated. In each case honourable 
terms of surrender were granted. Both islands had suffered 
severely from the struggle, and the people of Guernsey, appealing 
to Cromwell on the ground of their support of his cause, com- 
plained that two-thirds of the land was out of cultivation, and 
that they had lost “ their ships, their traffic and their trading.” 
After the Restoration there was considerable improvement, and 
in the reign of James IL the islanders got a grant of wool for the 
manufacture of stockings — 4000 tods ^ of wool being annually 
allowed to Jersey, 2000 to Guernsey, 400 to Alderney and 200 to 
Sark. Alderney, which had been parliamentarian, was granted 
after the Restoration to the Carteret family ; and it continued to 
be governed independently till 1825. 

By William of Orange the neutrality of the islands was 
abolished in 1689, and during the war between England and 
France (1778-1783) there were two unsuccessful attacks on 
Jersey, in 1779 and 1781, the second, under Baron de Rullecourt, 
being famous for the victory over the invaders due to the bravery 
of the young Major Peirson, who fell when the French were on the 
point of surrender. During the revolutionary period in France 
the islands were the home of many refugees. In the i8th century 
various attempts were made to introduce the English custom- 
house system ; but it proved practically a failure, and the islands 
throve on smuggling and privateering down to 1800. 

Authorities. — Heylin, Relation of two Journeys (16156) ; P. Falle, 
Account of the Island of Jersey (1694 ; notes, &c., ny E. Durell, 
Jersey, 1837) ; J. Duncan, History of Guernsey (London, 1841) ; 
P. le Geyt, Sur les constitutions, les lois et les usages de cette ile [Jersey], 
ed. R. P. Marett (Jersey, 1846-1847) ; F. B. Tupper, Chronicles of 
Castle Cornet, Guernsey (2nd ed. London, 1851), and History of 
Guernsey and its Bailiwick (Guernsey, 1854) ; S. E. Hoskins, 
Charles IL in the Channel Islands (London, 1854), and other works ; 
Delacroix, Jersey, ses antiquiUs, &-c. (Jersey, 1859) ; T. le Cerf. 
Uarchipel aes lies Nortnandes (Paris, 1863) ; G. Dupont, Le Cotentin 
et ses ties (Caen, 1870-1885) ; J. P. E. Havet, Les Cours toyales des 
lies Nortnandes (Paris, 1878) ; E. Pegot-Ogier, Histoire des Ties de 
la Manche (Paris, 1881) ; C. Noury, GMogie de Jersey (Paris and 
Jersey, 1886) ; D. T. Ansted and K. G. Latham, Channel Islands 
(*865; 3rd ed., rev. by E. T. Nicolle, London, 1893), the principal 
general work of reference ; Sir E. MacCulloch, Guernsey Folklore, 
ed. Edith F. Carey (London, 1903) ; E. F. Carey, Channel Islands 
(Lemdon, 1904). 

OHANNING, WILLIAM ELLBRT (1780-1842); American 
divine and philanthropist, was bom in Newport, Rhode Island, 
on the 7th of April 2780. His maternal grandfather was William 
Ellery, a signer of the Declaration of Independence ; his mother, 
Lucy Eliery, was a remarkable woman ; and his father, William 
Channing, was a prominent lawyer in Newport. Channing had as 
a child a refined delicacy of feature and temperament, and seemed 
to have mherited from his father simple and elegant tastes, 
sweetness of temper, and warmth of affection, and from his 
mother that strong moral discernment and straightforward 
rectitude of purpose and actioh which formed so strikmg a feature 
1 A tod generally equalled 28 tb. 
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of his character* From his earliest years he delighted in the his duties as pastor, but with a more decided attention than 
beauty of the scenery of Newport, and always higUy estimated before to literature and public affairs, especially after receiving 
its influence upon his spiritual character. His fat^r was a strict as colleague, in 1824, the Key. Ezra Stiles Gannett. In 1830, 
Calvinist, and Dr Samuel Hopkins, one of the leaders of the old because of his wife’s bad health, Channing went to the West 
school Calvinists, was a frequent guest in his father’s house. Indies. Negro slavery, as he saw it there, and as he had seen it 
He was, even as a child, he himself says, ** quite a theologian, in Richmond, more than thirty years before, so strongly im- 
and would chop logic with his elders according to the fashion of pressed him that he began to write his book Slavery (1835). 
that controversial time.” He prepared for college in New London In this be insists that “ not what is profitable, but what is right ” 
under the care of his uncle, the Rev. Henry Channing, and in is “ the first question to be proposed by a rational being ” ; that 
1794, about a year after the death of his father, entered Harvard slavery ought to be discussed with a deep feeling of responsi- 
College. Before leaving New London he came under religious bility,andsodoneasnottoput injeopardy the peace of the slave- 
influences to which he traced the beginning of his spiritual life, holding states ” ; that “ man cannot be justly held and used as 
In his college vacations he taught at Lancaster, Mass^husetts, property ” ; that the tendency of slaveiy is morally, intellectu- 
and in term time he stinted himself in food that he might need ally, and domestically, bad; that emancipation, however, 
less exercise and so save time for study, — ^an experiment which should not be forced on slave-holders by governmental inter- 
undermined his health, producing acute dyspepsia. From his ferencc, but by an enlightened public conscience in the South 
college course he thought that he got little good, and said ‘‘ when (and in the North), if for no other reason, because “ slavery 
I was in college, only three books that I read were of any moment should be succeeded by a friendly relation between master and 
to me ; . . . Ferguson on Civil Society, . . . Hutcheson’s slave ; and to produce this the latter must see in the former his 
Mvrai Philosophy, and Price’s Dissertations, Price saved me benefactor and deliverer/’ He declined to identify himself 
from Locke’s philosophy.” with the Abolitionists, whose motto was “ Immediate Emancipa- 

After graduating in 1798, he lived at Richmond, Virginia, as tion ” and whose passionate agitation he thought unsuited to 
tutor in the family of David Meade Randolph, United States the work they were attempting. The moderation and temperance 
marshal for Virginia. Here he renewed his ascetic habits and of his presentation of the anti-slave y cause naturally resulted in 
spent much time in theological study, his mind being greatly some misunderstanding and misstatement of his position, such as 
disturbed in regard to Trinitarian teachings in genei^ and h to htionn^mlir^ Appendix to Autobiography 

especially prayer to Jesus. He returned to Newport in 1800 of Harriet MarHneau, where Channing is represented as actually 
a thin and pallid invalid,” spent a year and a half there, and using his influence on behalf of slavery. In 1837 he published 
in 1802 went to Cambridge as regent (or general proctoi^ in Thoughts on the Evils of a Spirit of Conquest, and on Slavery ; A 
Harvard ; in the autumn of 1802 he began to preach, having Letter on the Annexation of Texas to the United States, addressed 
been approved by the Cambridge Association. On the ist of to Henry Clay, and arguing that the Texan revolt from Mexican 
June 1803, having refused the more advantageous pastorate of rule was largely fhe work of land-speculators, and of those who 
Brattle Street church, he was ordained pastor of the Federal resolved “ to throw Texas open to slave-holders and slaves ” ; 
Street Congregational church in Boston. At this time it seems that the results of annexation must be war with Mexico, embroil- 
certain that his theological views were not fixed, and in 1808, ing the United States with England and other European powers, 
when he preached a sermon at the ordination of the Rev. John and at home the extension and perpetuation of slavery, not alone 
Codman (1782-1847), he still applied the title “ Divine Master ” in Texas but in other territories which the United States, once 
to Jesus Christ, and used such expressions as “ shed for souls ” of started at conquest, would force into the Union. But he still 
the blood of Jesus, and “ the Son of God himself left the abodes objected to p>olitical agitation by the Abolitionists, preferring 
of glory and expired a victim of the cross.” But his sermon unremitting appeals to the reason and conscience,” and, even 
preached in 1819 at Baltimore at the ordination of the Rev. after the prominent part he took in the meeting in Faneuil Hall, 
Jared Sparks was in effect a powerful attack on Trinitarianism, called to protest against the murder of Elijah P. Lovejoy, he 
and was followed in 1819 by an article in The Christian Disciple, wrote to The Uherator, counselling the Abolitionists to disavow 
“ Objections to Unitarian Christianity Considered,” and in 1820 this resort to force by Mr Lovejoy.” Channing’s pamphlet 
by another, ** The Moral Argument against Cdvinism ” — an Emancipation (1840) dealt with the success of emancipation 
excellent evidence of the moral (rather than the intellectual) in the West Indies, as related in Joseph John Gurney’s Familiar 
character of Unitarian protest. In 1814 he had married a rich Letters to Henry Clay of Kentucky, describing a Winter in the 
cousin, Ruth Gibb#, but refused to make use of the income from West Indies (1840), and added his own advice ** that we should 
her property on the ground that clergymen were so commonly each of us bear our conscientious testimony against slavery,” 
accused of marrying for money. and that the Free States “ abstain as rigidly from the use of 

He was now entering on his public career. Even in 1810, in a political p6wer against Slavery in the States where it is estab- 
Fast Day sermon, he warned his congregation of Bonaparte’s lished, as from exercising it against Slavery in foreign corn- 
ambition ; two years later he deplored “ this country taking part muni ties,” and should free themselves “ from any obligation 
with the oppressor against that nation which has alone arrested to use the powers of the national or state governments in any 
his proud career of victory ” ; in 1814 he preached a thanks- manner whatever for the support of slavery.” In 1842 he pub- 
giving sermon for the overthrow of Napoleon ; and in i8i6 he lished The Duty of the Free States, or Remarks Suggested by the 
preached a sermon on war which led to the organization of the Case of the Creole, ol careful analysis of the letter of complaint from 
Massachusetts Peace Society. His sermon on Religion, a the American to the British government, and a defence of the 
Social Principle,” helped to procure the omission from the state position taken by the British government. On the ist of August 
constitution of the third article of Part I., which made compulsory 1842 he delivered at Lenox, Massachusetts, an address celeteat- 
a tax for the support of religious wrship. In 1821 he deUveced ing the anniversary of emancipation in the British West Indies, 
the Dudleian lectoe on the Evidences of Revealed Religion ” Two months later, on the 2nd of October X842, he died at 
at Harvard, of whose corporation he had been a member since Bennington, Vermont. 

1813 ; he had received its degree of S.T.D. in 1820. In August Physically Channing was short and slight ; his eyes were un- 
182X he undertook a journey to Europe, in the course of which naturally l^e ; his voioe wonderfully clear, and like his face, 
he met in England many distinguished men of letters, especially filled with devotional spirit He was not a great pastor, and 
Wordsworth and Coleridge. Both of these poets greatly inr lacked social tact, so that there were not many people who 
fluenced hin^rsonally and by their writings, and he prophesied became his near friends ; but by the few who knew lum wdl, 
that the Lw j>oets wo^ one of the gr^test forces in a he was almost worshipp^. As a preacher Channing was often 
coming sp||jn reform. Coleridge wrote of him, He has the criticiaed Ich* his failtire to deal with tfa« practical ev^day 
love of and the wisdom of love/’ duties of life. But his sermons am ramitricable for their rare 

On his fwlppii'to America in August 2823, Dr Channing resumed simplicity and gracefulness of style m well as for the thought 
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that they express. Hie first open defence of Unitarians was 
not based on doctrinal differences but on the peculiar nature 
of the attack on them made in June 2815 by the conservatives 
in the columns of TAs Panoplisty where it was stated that Uni- 
tarians were** operating only in secret, , . . guilty of hypocritical 
concealment of their sentiments.” His chief objection to the 
doctrine of the Trinity (ts stated in his sermon at the ordination 
of the Rev. Jared Sparky was that it was no longer used philo- 
sophicaUy, as showing God’s relation to the triple nature of 
man, but that it had lapsed into mere Tritheism. To the name 
** Unitarian ” Channing objected strongly, thinking “ unity ” 
as abstract a word as ** trinity ” and as little expressing the 
close fatherly relation of God to man. It is to be noted that 
he strongly objected to the growth of ** Unitarian orthodoxy” 
and its increasing narrowness. His views as to the divinity 
of Jesus were based on phrases in the Gospels which to his mind 
established Christ’s admission of inferiority to God the Father, — 
for example, ** Knoweth no man, neither the Son, but the 
Father ” ; at the same time he regarded Christ as ** the sinless 
and spotless son of God, distinguished from all men by that 
infinite peculiarity — freedom from moral evil.” He believed 
in the pre-existence of Jesus, and that it differed from the pre- 
existence of other souls in that Jesus was actually conscious 
of such pre-existence, and he reckoned him one with God the 
Father in the sense of spiritual union (and not metaphysical 
mystery) in the same way that Jesus bade his disciples “ Be ye 
one, even as I am one.” Bunsen called him ** the prophet in the 
United States for the presence of God in mankind.” Channing 
believed in historic Christianity and in the story of the resurrec- 
tion, ** a fact which comes to me with a certainty I find in few 
ancient histories.” He also believed in the miracles of the 
Gospels, but held that the Scriptures were not inspired, but 
merely records of inspiration, and so saw the possibility of error 
in the construction put upon miracles by the ignorant disciples. 
But in only a few instances did he refuse full credence of the 
plain gospel narrative of miracles. He held, however, that the 
miracles were facts and not ** evidences ” of Christianity, and 
he considered that belief in them followed and did not lead up to 
belief in Christianity. His character was absolutely averse from 
controversy of any sort, and in controversies into which he was 
forced he was free from any theological odium and continually 
displayed the greatest breadth and catholicity of view. The 
differences in the New England diurches he considered were 
largely verbal, and he said that ** would Trinitarians tell us what 
they mean, their system would generally be found little else 
than a mystical form of the Unitarian doctrine.” 

His opposition to Calvinism was so great that even in 1812 
he declared “ existence a curse ” if Calvinism be true. Possibly 
his boldest and most elaborate defence of Unitarianism was 
his sermon on Untiarianism most favorable to Piety, preached in 
1826, criticizing as it did the doctrine of atonement by the 
sacrifice of an ** infinite substitute ” ; and the Election Sermon 
of 1830 was his greatest plea for spiritual and intellectual 
freedom. 

Channing’s reputation as an author was probably based 
largely on his publication in The Christian Examiner of Renta/rks 
on the Character and Writings of John Milton (1826), Remarks on 
the Life and Character of Napoleon Bonaparte (1827-1828), and 
an Essay on the Character and Writings of Finelon (1829J. An 
Essay on SelJCvlture (1838^ was an address introducing the 
Franklin Lectures delivered in Boston September 1838. Chw- 
ning was an intimate friend of Horace Mann, and his views on 
the education of children are stated, by no less an authority 
than Elizabeth Palmer Peabody, to have anticipated those of 
Froebcl. His Complete Works Imve appeared in various editions 
(5 vols., Boston, 1841 ; 2 vds., London, 1865; i vol.. New 
York, 187s). 

Among menibers of his family nmy be mentioned his two 
nephews WflBam Hennr (1810-1884), son of his brother Francis 
Dana, and Willianqi Elleiy, commonly known as Efieiy (1818- 
1901), son.ofhb brother Walter, a Boston physfcian (1786-1876). 
The former, li^hdBe datighter tnarxied Sfr’ Edwin Arnold, the 


English poet, became a Unitarian pastor, for some time in 
An^ca, and also in En^a^ where he died ; he was deeply 
interested in Christian Socialism, and was a constant writer, 
translating Jouffroy’s (1840X assisting in editing the 
Memoirs of Margaret Fuller (185a) ; and he wrote the biography 
of his uncle (see O. B. Frothingham’s Memoir, 1886). Ellay 
Channing married Margaret Fulleris sister (184:2), and besides 
critical essays and poems published an int^ate sketch of 
Thoreau in 1873. 

See the Memoir by William Henry Channing (3 vols., London, 
1848 ; republished in one volume, New York, 1880) ; Elaabeth 
Palmer Peabody, Reminiscences of the Rev. William Ellery Channing, 
D.D. (Boston, 1880), intimate but inexact ; John White Chadwick, 
William Ellery Channing, Minister of Religion (Bofltbn, 1903) ; and 
William M. Salter, ** Channing as a Social Reformer “ (Unitarian 
Review, March 1888). (R. We.) 

CHANSONS DE GESTE, the name given to the epic chronicles 
which take so prominent a place in the literature of France from 
the nth to the 15th century. Gaston Paris defined a chanson 
de geste as a song the subject of which is a series of historical 
facts or gesta. These facts form the centre around which are 
grouped sets of poems, called cycles, and hence the two terms 
have in modern criticism become synonymous for the epic 
family to which the hero of the particular group or cycle belongs. 
The earliest chansons de geste were founded on the fusion of the 
Teutonic spirit, under a Roman form, into the new Christian 
and French civilization. It seems probable that as early as the 
9th century epic poems began to be chanted by the itinerant 
minstrels who are known as jongleurs. It is conjectured that 
in a base Latin fragment of the loth century we possess a transla- 
tion of a poem on the siege of Girona. Gaston Paris dates from 
this lost epic the open expression of what he calls ” the epic 
fermentation ” of France. But the earliest existing chanson 
de geste is also by far the noblest and most famous, the Chanson 
de Roland ; the conjectural date of the composition of this poem 
has been placed between the years 1066 and 1095. That the 
author, as has been supposed, was one of the conquerors of 
England, it is perhaps rash to assert, but undoubtedly the poem 
was composed before the First Crusade, and the writer lived at 
or near the sanctuary of Mont Saint-Michel. The Chanson de 
Roland stands at the head of modem French literature, and its 
solidity and grandeur give a dignity to the whole class of poetry 
of which it is the earliest and by far the noblest example. But 
it is in the crowd of looser and later poems, less fully character- 
ized, less steeped in the individuality of their authors, that we 
can best study the form of the typical chanson de geste. These 
epics sprang from the soil of France ; they were national and 
historical ; their anonymous writers composed them spon- 
taneously, to a common model, with little regard to the artificial 
niceties of style. The earlier examples, which succeed the 
Roland, are unlike that great work in having no plan, no system 
of composition. They are improvisations which wander on at 
their own pace, whither accident may carry them. This mass of 
medieval literature is monotonous, primitive and superficial. 
As L6on Gautier has said, in the rudimentary psychology of 
the chansons de geste, man is either entirely good or entirely 
bad. There are no fine shades, no observation of character. 
The language in which these poems are composed is extremely 
simple, without elaboration, without ornament. Everything 
is sacrificed to the telling of a story by a narrator of little skill, 
who helps himself along by means of a picturesque, but almost 
childish fancy, and a primitive sentiment of rhythm. Two great 
merits, however, all the best of these poems possess, force and 
lucidity ; and they celebrate, what they did much to create, that 
unselfish elevation of temper which we call the spirit of chivalry. 

Perhaps the most important cycle of chansons de geste was 
that which was collected around the name of Charlemagne, and 
was known as the Geste du roi. A group of this cycle dealt with 
the history of the mother of the emperor, and with Charlemagne 
himself down to the coming of Roland. To this group belong 
Bertka GreeUfoet and Aspremont, both of the 12th century, and 
a variety of chansons dealing with the childhood of Charleinagne 
fmd of OgiM* the Dane. A second group deals with the stru^ 
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of Charlemagne mth his rebellious vassals. This is what has 
been defined as the Feudal Epic ; it includes Girars de Viane 
and Ogier the Dane^ both of the 13th century, or the end of the 
1 2th. A third group follows Charlemagne and his peers to the 
East. It is in the principal of these poems, The Pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem^ that Alexandrine verse first makes its appearance in 
French literature. This must belong to the beginning of the 
12th century. A fourth group, antecedent to the Spanish war, 
is of the end of the 12th century and the beginning of the 13th ; 
it includes Aiquin, Fierabras and Otinel. The fifth class discusses 
the war in Spain, and it is to this that Roland belongs ; there are 
different minor epics dealing with the events of Roncevaux, and 
independent chansons of Gui de Bourgogne^ Gaidon and Ansns 
de Carthage, The Geste du Roi comprises a sixth and last group, 
proceeding with events up to the death of Charlemagne ; this 
contains Huon de Bordeaux and a vast number of poems of 
minor originality and importance. 

Another c^cle is that of Duke William Shortnose, La Gesle de 
Guillaume, This includes the very early and interesting De- 
parture of the Aimeri Children, Aliscans and Rainoart, It is 
thought that this cycle, which used to be called the Geste de 
Gafin de Monglane, is less artificial than the others ; it deals 
with the heroes of the South who remained faithful in their 
vassalage to the throne. The poems belonging to this cycle are 
extremely numerous, and some of them are among the earliest 
which survive. These chansons find their direct opposites in 
those which form the great cycle of La Geste de Doon de Mayence, 
sometimes called la faulse geste,'’ because it deals with the 
feats of the traitors, of the rebellious family of Ganelon. This 
is the geste of the Northmen, always hostile to the Carlo vingian 
dynasty. It comprises some of the most famous of the chansons, 
in particular P arise la duchesse and The Four Sons of Aymon, 
Several of its sections are the production of a known poet, 
Raimbert of Paris. From this triple division of the main body 
of the chansons de geste into La Geste du Roi, La Geste de Guil- 
laume and La Geste de Doon, are excluded certain poems of minor 
importance, — some provincial, such as Amis and Amiles and 
Garin, some dealing with the Crusades, such as Antioche, and 
some which are not connected with any existing cycle, such as 
Ciperis de Vignevaux ; most of this last category, however, are 
works of the decadence. 

The analysis which is here sketched is founded on the latest 
theories of L&on Gautier, who has given the labour of a lifetime 
to the investigation of this subject. The wealth of material is 
baffling to the ordinary student ; of the medieval chansons de 
geste many hundreds of thousands of lines have been preserved. 
The habit of composing became in the 14th century, as has been 
said, no longer an art but a monomania. Needless to add that 
a very large proportion of the surviving poems have never yet 
been published. All the best of the early chansons de geste are 
written in ten-syllable verse, divided into stanzas or laisses of 
different length, united by a single assonance. Rhyme came 
in with the 13th century, and had the effect in languid bards of 
weakening the narrative ; the sing-song of it led at last to the 
abandonment of verse in favour of plain historical prose. The 
general character of the chansons de geste, especially of those 
of the 1 2th century, is hard, coarse, inflexible, like the march 
of rough men stiffened by coats pf mail. There is no art and 
little grace, but a magnificent display of force. I’hese poems 
enshrine the self-sufficiency of a young and |>owerful people; 
they are full of Gallic pride, they breathe the spirit o§ an in- 
dictable warlike energy. All their figures belong to the same 
sodiaii order of thin^, and all illustrate the same fighting 
aristo^llliawThe moving principle is that of chivalry, and what 
invariaUy, the spectacle of the processional life 
of a ntfifipli^oldier. The ^e described is a disturbed one ; 
the feudaMil^hy of Europe is united, for a moment, in defend-^ 
ing western civilization against the inroads of Asia, against the 
yellow perU.” But it is a time of transition in Europe also, and 
Charlemagne, the immortal but enfeebled emperor, whose beard 
is whiter than lilies, represents ^n ol^y;>rder of j|h^s against 
vrhich the rude barons of the North successful 


revolt. The loud cry of the dying Ronald, as £. Quinet said^ 
rings through ^e whole poetical literature of medieval France 
it is the voice of the individuality of the great vassal, who, in 
the decay of the empire, stands alone with himself and with 
his sword. 

AuTHoamss. — L6on Gautier, Lee £popies fran^aises (4 vols., 
1878-1894) ; Gaston Paris, La LitUrature frangaise au moyen dge 
(1890) ; Paul Meyer, Recherches sur V^pobie franpaise (1867) ; 
G. Paris, Histoire pottique de Charlemagne (I865) J A. Longnon, Les 
Quatre Fils Aimon, &c. (1879). (E. G.) 

CHANT (derived through the Fr. from the Lat. cantare, to 
sing ; an old form is “ chaunt ”), a song or melody, particularly 
one sung according to the rules of church service-books. For 
an account of the chant or eantus firmus of the Roman Church 
see Plain-song. In the English church “ chants ” are the tunes 
set to the unmetrical verses of the psalms and canticles. The 
chant consisted of an “ intonation ” followed by a reciting note 
of indefinite length ; a “ mediation ” closed the first part of the 
verse, leading to a second reciting note ; a “ termination ” closed 
the second part of the verse. In the English chant the “ intona- 
tion ” disappeared. Chants are “ single,” if written for one 
verse only, “ double,” if for two. “ Quadruple ” chants for four 
verses have also been written. 

OHANTABUN, or Chantaburi, the principal town of the 
Siamese province of the same name, on the E. side of the Gulf 
of Siam, in 102° 6' E., 12° 38' N. Pop. about 5000. The town 
lies about 12 m. from the sea on a river wliich is navigable for 
boats and inside the bar of which there is good anchorage for 
light-draft vessels. The trade is chiefly in rubies and sapphires 
from the mines of the Krat and Pailin districts, and in pepper, 
of which about 500 tons are exported annually. Cardamoms 
and rosewood are also exported. In 1905 Chantabun was made 
the headquarters of a high commissioner with jurisdiction ex- 
tending over the coast districts from the Nam Wen on the East 
to Cape Liant on the West, which were thus united to form a 
provincial division {Monton), In 1893 Chantabun was occupied 
by a French force of four hundred men, a step taken by France 
as a guarantee for the execution by Siam of undertakings entered 
into by the treaty of that year. The occupation, wfiich was 
merely military and did not affect the civil government, lasted 
until January 1905, when, in accordance with the provisions of 
the Franco-Siamese treaty of 1904, the garrison of occupation 
was withdrawn. Chantabun has been since the 17th century, 
and still is, a stronghold of the Roman Catholic missionaries, 
and the Christian element amongst the population is greater 
here than anywhere else in Siam, 

CHANTADA, a town of north-western Spain, in the province 
of Lugo, on the left bank of the Rio de Chantada, a small right- 
hand tributaiy of the river Mino, and on the main road from 
Orerse, 18 m. S. by W., to Lugo, 28 m. N. by E. Pop. (1900) 
15,003. Chantada is the chief town of the fertile region between 
the Mino and the heights of El Faro, which mark the western 
border of the province. Despite the lack of railway communica- 
tion, it has a thriving trade in grain, flax, hemp, and dairy 
produce. 

CHANTAGE (a Fr. word from chanter, to sing, slang for a 
criminal making an avowal under examination), a demand for 
money backed by the threat of scandalous revelations, the 
French equivalent of “ blackmail.” 

CHANTARELLE, an edible fungus, known botanically as 
Cantharellus cibarius, found in woods in summer. It is golden 
yellow, somewhat inversely conical in shape and about 2 in. 
broad and high. The cap is flattened above with a central 
depression and a thick lobed irregular margin. Running down 
into the stem from the are a number of shallow thick gills. 
The substance of the fungus is dxy and opaque with a peculiar 
smell suggesting ripe apricots or plums. The flesh is whitish 
tinged with yellow. The chantareUe is sold in the markets on 
the continent of Europe, where it forms a regular ibrdGle of food, 
but seems little known in Britain though often plentiful in the 
New Forest and elsewhere. Before being poked they should be 
allpwed to dry, and th^ thrown ipp boi^ng water. They may 
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then be stewed in butter or oil^ or cut up small and stewed with 
meat. No fungus requires more careful preparation. 

See M. C. Cooke, British Edible Fungi (1891). pp. 104-105. 

CHANTAVOINE, HSNRl (1850- ^ ^^endi man of letters^ 

was bom at Montpellier on the 6th of August 1850, and was 
educated at the £cole Normale Sup 4 rieure. After teaching in 
the provinces he moved, in 1876, to the Lyc6e Charlemagne in 
Paris, and subsequently became professor of rhetoric at the 
Lyc 4 e Henri IV. and maiire de conferences at the ficole Normale 
at Sevres. He was associated with the Nouvelle Revue from its 
foundation in 1879, and he joined the Journal des debats in 1884. 
His p)oems include Poimes sinceres (1877), Satires contemporaines 
(1881), Ad memoriam (1884), Au fit des jours (1889). 

CHANTILLY, a town of northern France, in the department of 
Oise, 25 m. N. of Paris on the Northern railway to St Quentin. 
Pop. (1906) 4632. It is finely situated to the north of the forest 
of Chantilly and on the left bank of the river Nonette, and is one 
of the favourite Parisian resorts. Its name was long associated 
with the manufacture, which has now to a great extent decayed, 
of lace and blonde ; it is still more celebrated for its chateau and 
its park (laid out originally by A. Le Notre in the second half of 
the 17th century), and as the scene of the great annual races of 
the French Jockey Club. The chateau consists of the palace 
built from 1876 to 1885 and of an older portion adjoining it 
known as the chatelet. The old castle must have been in existence 
in the 13th century, and in the reign of Charles VI. the lordship 
belonged to Pierre d’Orgemont, chancellor of P'rance. In 1484 
it passed to the house of Montmorency, and in 1632 from 
that family to the house of Conde. Louis II., prince de Conde, 
surnamed the Great, was specially attached to the place, and did 
a great deal to enhance its beauty and splendour. Here he 
enjoyed the society of La Bruy ere, Racine, Moli^re, La Fontaine, 
Boileau, and other great men of his time ; and here his steward 
Vatel killed himself in despair, because of a hitch in the prepara- 
tions for the reception of Louis XIV. The stables close to the 
racecourse were built from 1719 to 1735 by Louis-Henri, duke 
of Bourbon. Of the two splendid mansions existing at that period 
known as the grand chateau and the chatelet, the former was 
destroyed about the time of the Revolution, but the latter, 
built for Anne de Montmorency by Jean Bullant, still remains 
as one of the finest specimens of Renaissance architecture in 
P'rance. The chateau d'Enghien, facing the entrance to the 
grand chateau, was built in 1770 as a guest-house. On the death 
in 1830 of the duke of Bourbon, the last representative of the 
house of Conde, the estate passed into the hands of Henri, due 
d’Aumale, fourth son of Louis Philippe. In 1852 the house of 
Orleans was declared incapable of possessing property in France, 
and Chantilly was accordingly sold by auction. Purchased by 
the English bankers, Coutts & Co., it passed back into the hands 
of the due d’Aumale in 1872. By him a magnificent palace, 
including a fine chapel in the Renaissance style, was erected on 
the foundations of the ancient grand chateau and in the style 
of the chatelet. It is quadrilateral in shape, consisting of four 
unequal sides flanked by towers and built round a courtyard. 
The whole group of buildings as well as the pleasure-ground 
behind them, known as the Parterre de la Voli^re, is surrounded 
by fosses supplied with water from the Nonette. On the terrace 
in front of the chiteau there is a bronze statue of the constable 
Anne de Montmorency. The due d’Aumale installed in the 
chatelet a valuable library, specially rich in incunabula and 16th- 
century editions of classic authors, and a collection of the paint- 
ings of the great masters, besides many other objects of art. 
By a public act in 1886 he gave the park and ch&teau with its 
superb collections to the Institute of France in trust for the 
nation, reserving to himself Only a life interest ; and when he 
died in 1897 the Institute acquired full possession. 

OHANTRBY, SIR FRANCIS UWATT (1782-1841), English 
sculptor, was bom on the 7th of April 1782 at Norton near 
Sheffield, where his father, a carpenter, cultivated a smdl farm. 
His father died when he was eight years of age ; and his mother 
having married again, his profession was left to be chosen by his 
friends. In his sixteenth year he was on the point of being 


apprenticed to a grocer in Sheffield, when, having seen some 
wood*carving in a ^op-window, he requested to be made a carver 
instead, and was accordir^ly placed with a Mr Ramsey, wood* 
carver in Sheffield. In this situation he became acquaint^ with 
Raphael Smith, a distinguished draftsman in crayon, who gave 
him lessons in painting ; and Chantrey, eager to commence his 
course as an artist, procured the cancelling of his indentures, and 
went to try his fortune in Dublin and Edinburgh, and finally 
(1802) in London. Here he first obtained employment as an 
assistant wood -carver, but at the same time devoted himself 
to portrait-painting, bust-sculpture, and modelling in clay. He 
exhibited pictures at the Academy for some years from 1804, 
but from 1807 onwards devoted himself mainly to sculpture. 
The sculptor Nollekens showed particular zeal in recognizing 
his merits. In 1807 he married his cousin, Miss Wale, who had 
some property of her own. His first imaginative work in sculpture 
was the model of the head of Satan, which was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1808. He afterwards executed for Greenwich 
hospital four colossal busts of the admirals Duncan, Howe, 
Vincent and Nelson ; and so rapidly did his reputation spread 
that the next bust which he executed, that of Home Tooke, 
procured him commissions to the extent of £12,000. From this 
period he was almost uninterruptedly engaged in professional 
labour. In 1819 he visited Italy, and became acquainted with 
the most distinguished sculptors of Florence and Rome. He was 
chosen an associate (1815) and afterwards a member (1818) 
of the Royal Academy, received the degree of M.A. from 
Cambridge, and that of D.C.L. from Oxford, and in 1835 
was knighted. He died after an illness of only two hours’ 
duration on the 25th of November 1841, having for some years 
suffered from disease of the heart, and was buried in a tomb 
constructed by himself in the church of his native village. 

The works of Chantrey are extremely numerous. The principal 
are the statues of Washington in the State-house at Boston, 
U.S.A. ; of George III. in the Guildhall, London ; of George IV. 
at Brighton ; of Pitt in Hanover Square, London ; of James 
Watt in Westminster Abbey and in Glasgow ; of Roscoe and 
Canning in Liverpool ; of Dalton in Manchester ; of l-ord 
President Blair and Lord Melville in Edinburgh, &c. Of his eques- 
trian statues the most famous are those of Sir Thomas Munro 
in Calcutta, and the duke of Wellington in front of the London 
Exchange. But the finest of Chantrey ’s works are his busts, 
and his delineations of children. The figures of two children 
asleep in each other’s arms, which form a monumental design in 
Lichfield cathedral, have always been lauded for beauty, sim- 
plicity and grace. So is also the statue of the girlish I^dy Louisa 
Russell, represented as standing on tiptoe and fondling a dove 
in her bosom. Both these works appear, in design, to have 
owed something to Stothard ; for Chantrey knew his owm 
scantiness of ideal invention or composition, and on system 
sought aid from others for such attempts. In busts, his leading 
excellence is facility — a ready unconstrained air of life, a prompt 
vivacity of ordinary expression. Allan Cunningham and Weekes 
were his chief assistants, and were indeed the active executants 
of many works that pass under Chantrey ’s name. Chantrey 
was a man of warm and genial temperament, and is said to have 
borne a noticeable though commonplace resemblance to the 
usual portraits of Shakespeare. 

Chantrey Bequest — By his will dated the 31st of December 
1840, Chantrey (who had no children) left his whole residuary 
personal estate after the decease or on the second marriage of his 
widow (less certain specified annuities and beque.sts) in trust for 
the president and trustees of the Royal Academy (or in the event 
of the dissolution of the Royal Academy, to such society as might 
take its place), the income to be devoted to the encouragement of 
British fine art in painting and sculpture only, by the purchase 
of works of fine art of the highest merit . . . that can be obtained.*' 
The funds might be allowed to accumulate for not more than five 
years; works by British or foreign artists, dead or living, be 

acquired, so long as such works were entirely executed within the 
shores of Great Britain, the artists having been in residence there 
during such execution and completion. The prices to *bc paid 
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were to be ** libenU/’ and no aympathy for an artist or his family 
Was to influence the selection or the purchase of works, which 
were to be acquired solely on the ground of intrinsic merit. No 
commission or orders might be given : the Works must be finished 
before purchase. Conditions were made as to the exhibition of 
the works, in the confident expectation that as the intention of 
the testator was to form and establish a ** public collection of 
British Fine Art in Painting and Sculpture/’ the government or 
the country would provide a suitable gallery for their display ; 
and an annual sum of £300 and £50 was to be paid to the president 
of the Royal Academy and the secretary respectively, for the 
discharge of their duties in carrying out the provisions of the 
will. 

Lady Chantrey died in 1875, and two years later the fund 
became available for the purchase of paintings and sculptures. 
The capital sum available amounted to £105,000 in 3 % Consols, 
which (since reduced to 2\%) produces an available annual 
income varying from £2500 to £2100. Galleries in the Victoria 
and Albat Museum at South Kensington were at first adopted 
as the depository of the works acquired, until in 1898 the Royal 
Academy arranged with the treasury, on behalf of the govern- 
ment, for the transference of the collection to the National 
Gallery of British Art, which had been erected by Sir Henry 
Tate at Millbank. It was agreed that the “ Tate Gallery ’’ should 
be its future home, and that ** no power of selection or elimination 
is claimed on behalf of the trustees and director of the National 
Gallery ” (Treasury Letter, 18054-98, 7th December 1898) in 
respect of the pictures and sculptures which were then to be 
handed over and which should, from time to time, be sent to 
augment the collection. Inasmuch as it was felt that the pro- 
vision that aU works must be complete to be eligible for purchase 
militated against the most advantageous disposition of the fund 
in respect of sculpture, in the case of wax models or plaster casts 
before being converted into marble or bronze, it was sought in 
the action of Sir F, Leighton v. Hughes (tried by Mr Justice 
North, judgment May 7th, t888, and in the court of appeal, 
before the master of the rolls. Lord Justice Cotton, and Lord 
Justice Fry, judgment June 4th, 1889 — the master of the rolls 
dissenting) to allow of sculptors l^ing commissioned to complete 
in bronze or marble a work executed in wax or plaster, such 
" completion ” being more or less a mechanical process. The 
attempt, however, was abortive. 

A growing discontent with the interpretation put by the 
Royal Academy upon the terms of the will as shown in the works 
acquired began to find expression more than usually forcible and 
lively in the press during the year 1903, and a debate raised in the 
‘House of Lords by the earl of Lytton led to the appointment of a 
select committee of the House of Lords, which sat from June to 
August 1904. The committee consisted of the earls of Carlisle, 
Lytton, and Crewe^ and Lords Windsor, Ribblesdale, Newton, 
and Kilianin, and the witnesses represented the Royal Academy 
and representative art institutions and art critics. The report 
(ordered to be printed on the 8th of August 1904) made certain 
recommendations with a view to the prevention of certain former 
errors of administration held to have been sustained, but dis- 
missed other charges against the Academy. In reply thereto a 
memorandum was issued by the Royal Academy (February 
1905, ordered to be printed on the 7th of August 1905 — Paper 
i^) disagreeing with certain recommendations, but allowing 
others, citiicr intact or in a modified form. 

Up to 1905 inclusive 203 works had been bought — all except 
two from living painters — at a cost of nearly £68,000. Of these, 
17s were in oil-cokmrs, 12 in water-colours, and 16 sculptures 
4ko in bronze and 6 marble), 
le 

lee The Administration of the Chantrey Bequest, by D. S. MacCoU 
Ino. London. 1904), a highly controversial publication by the 
ding assailant of the Royal Academy ; Chantrey and His Bequest, 
t^ Arthur Fish, a complete illtislxated record of the purchaaeS, d:c. 
(London. 1994) ; The Royal Academy* its Uses and Abuses, by H. J. 
Laidlay (London. 1898). controversial; Report from the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords on the Chantrey Trust; together with the 
pToceedingi of the Committee, Minutes of Evidence and Appendix 
(Wyman d Skms. 1904). and Index (separate publication. 1904). 


CHANT ROYALi one of the fixed forms of verse invented 
the ingenuity of the poets of . medieval France. It is composed 
of five strophes, identical in arrangement, of eleven verses each, 
and of an envoi of five verses. All the strophes are written on the 
five rhymes exhibited in tiie first strophe, the entire poem, 
therefore, consisting of sixty lines in the course of whic^ five 
riiymes are repeated. It has been conjectured that the chant 
royal is an extended ballade, or rather a ballade conceived upon a 
larger scale ; but which form preceded the other appears to be 
uncertain. On this point Henri de Croi, who wrote about these 
forms of verse in his Art et science de rhetorique (1493), throws no 
light. He dwells, however, on the great dignity of what he calls 
the “ Champt Royal,” and says that those who defy witli success 
the ardour of its rules deserve crowns and garl^ds for their 
pains, fitienne Pasquier ( 1 529-1615) points out the fact that the 
Chant Royal, by its length and the rigidity of its structure, is 
better fitted than the ballade for solemn and pompous themes. 
In Old French, the most admired chants royal are those of Clement 
Marot ; his Chant royal chrestien, with its refrain 

** Sant6 au corps, ct Paradis A J'ame," 

was celebrated. Theodore de Banville defines the chant royal as 
essentially belonging to ages of faith, when its subjects could be 
either the exploits of a hero of royal race or the processional 
splendours of religion. La Fontaine was the latest of the French 
poets to attempt the chant royal, until it was resuscitated in 
modem times. 

This species of poem was unknown in English medieval litera- 
ture and was only introduced into Great Britain in the last 
quarter of the 19th century The earliest chant royal in English 
was that published by Edmund Gosse in 1877 ; it is here 
given to exemplify the structure and rhyme-arrangement of the 
form : — 

The Praise of Dionysus 

** Behold, aliove the mountains there is light, 

A streak of gold, a line of gathering fire, 

And the dim East hath suddenly grown bright 
With pale aerial flame, that drives up higher 
The lurid mists which all the night long were 
Breasting the dark ravines and coverts bare ; 

Behold, t^hold 1 the granite gates unclose. 

And down the vales a lyric people flows. 

Who dance to music, and in dancing fling 
Their frantic robes to every wind that blows, 

And deathless praises to the Vine-God sing. 

Nearer they press, and nearer still in sight. 

Still dancing blithely in a seemly choir ; 

Tossing on high the symbol of their rite, 

The cone- tipp'd thyrsus of a god's desire ; 

Nearer they come, tall damsels flushed and feiir. 

With ivy circling their abundant hair. 

Onward, with even pace, in stately rows, 

With eye that flashes, and with cheek that glows, 

And all the while their tribute-.songs they bring. 

And newer glories of the past disclose 
And deathless praises to the Vine-God sing. 

The pure luxuriance of their limbs is white, 

And flashes clearer as they draw the nigherj 
Bathed in an air of infinite delight. 

Smooth without wound of thorn, or fleck of mire. 

Borne up by song as by a trumpet's blare. 

Leading the van to conquest, on they fare, 

Fearless and bold, whoever comes or goes, 

These shining cohorts of Bacchantes close. 

Shouting and shouting till the mountains ring. 

And forests grim forget their ancient woes. 

And deathless praises to the Vine-God sing. 

And youths there are for whom full many a night 
Brought dreams of bliss, vague dreams that haunt and tire. 
Who rose in their own ecstasy bedight, 

And wandered forth through many a scourging briar. 

And waited ahiveriiig in the 4 ey air, 

And wrapped the* leopard-skin about them there. 

Knowing for all the Utter air that irose. 

The time must come, that eyery poet knows. 

^ When he shall rise and feel himself a king, . 

And follow, follow where the ivy gro¥»/ 

And deathless praises to ike Vine-Gad sing. 
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But Oh 1 within the heoit ai this great 
Whose ivory arms hold up the golden lyre i 
What form Is this of more than mortal height ? 

What matchless beauty, what inspired ire ? 

The brindled panthers know the prise they bear^ 

And harmonic their steps with tendw care ; 

Bent to the morning, like a livixm rose. 

The immortal splendour of his &ce he shows ; 

And, where he glances, leaf and flower and wing 
Tremble with rapture, stirred in their repose. 

And deathless ptaises to the Vine-God sing. 

Envoi. 

Prince of the flute and ivy, all thy foes 
Record the l)ounty that thy grace bestows, 

But we, thy servants, to thy glory cling, 

And with no frigid lips our songs comjjose. 

And deathless praises to the Vine^God sing.” 

In the middle ages the chant royal was largely used for the 
praise of the Virgin Eustache Deschamps (1340-1410) 

distinguishes these Marian chants royaux, which were called 
“ serventois/* by the absence of an envoi. These poems are first 
mentioned by Rutebeuf, a trouvire of the 13th century. The 
chant royal is practically unknown outside French and English 
literature. (E. G.) 

OHANTRY (Fr. chanterie^ from chanter , to sing ; Med. Lat. can- 
tuaria), a small chapel built out from a church, endowed in pre- 
Reformation times for the express purpose of maintaining priests 
for the chanting of masses for the soul of the founder or of some one 
named by him. It generally contained the tomb of the founder, 
and, as the officiator or mass-priest was often unconnected with 
the parochial clergy, had an entrance from the outside. The 
word passed through gradations of meaning. Its first sense was 
singing or chanting. Then it meant the endowment funds, next 
the priests, and then the church or chapel itself. 

OHANUTE, a city of Neosho county, Kansas, U.S.A., i m. 
from the Neosho river, and about 120 m. S.S.W. of Kansas city. 
Pop. (1890) 2826 ; (1900) 4208, of whom 210 were foreign-born 
and 171 were negroes ; (1905, state census) 9074. It is served 
by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas railways, the former having large repair shops. The 
city is in the Kansas-Oklahoma oil and gas field, and is 
surrounded by a fine farming and dairying region, in which 
special attention is ^ven to the raising of small fruit ; oil, gas, 
cement rock and brick shale are found in the vicinity. Among 
the city’s manufactures are refined oil, Portland cement, vitrified 
brick and tile, glass, asphalt, ice, cigars, drilling machinery, and 
flour. The municipality owns and operates the waterworks, 
a natural gas plant, and an electric lighting plant. Four towns 
— New Chicago, Tioga, Chicago Junction and Alliance — ^were 
started here about the same time (1870). In 1872 they were 
consolidated, and the present name was adopted in honour of 
Octave Chanute (b. 1832), the civil engineer and aeronautist 
(see Flight and Flying), then the engineer of the Lawrence, 
Leavenworth & Galveston railway (now part of the Atchison 
system). Chanute was incorporated as a city of the third class 
in 1873, Rnd its charter was revised in 1888. Natural gas and 
oil were found here in 1899, and Chanute became one of the 
leaders of the Kansas independent refineries in their contest 
with the Standard Oil Company. 

OHANZT, ANTOINE EUGllNE ALFRED (1823-1883), French 
general, ivas bom at Nouart (Ardennes) on the i8th of March 
1823. The son of a cavalry officer, he was educated, at the naval 
school at Brest, but enlisted in the artillery, and, subseqiiently 
passing through St Cyr, was commissioned in the Zouaves in 
1843. He saw a deal of fighting in Algeria, and was pro- 
mo^ lieutenant in 1848, and captain in 1851. He became 
chef de baiaiUon in 1856, served in the Lombardy campaign 
oi 1859, being present at Magenta and Solferino. He took part 
in the Syrian campaign of j86o-6x as a lieutenant-cdonel ; and 
as colond commanded the 48th regiment at Rome in 
He returned to Algeria as general of brigade, assisted to quell 
the Arab insurrection, and commanded w subdivisions of Bel 
Abbes and 'nem9en in 1868. Although he had acquired a good 
professional repntatxon, he was. in bad odour at, the war office 
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on account of suspected; contributions to the press, and at the 
outbreak of the Franco-German War he was curtly refused a 
brigade command. After the revolution, however, the govern- 
ment of national defence called him from Algeria, made him 
a general of division, and gave him command of the XVI. corps 
of the army of the Loire. (For the operations of the Orleans 
campaign which followed, see Fuanco^German War.) The 
Loire army won the greatest success of the French during the 
whole war at Coulmiers, and followed this up with another 
victorious action at Patay ,* in both engagements General 
Chanzy’s corps took the most brilliant part. After the second 
battle of Orleans and the separation of the two wings of the 
French army, Chanzy was appointed to command that in the 
west, designated the second army of the Loire- His enemies, 
the grand duke of Mecklenburg, Prince Frederick Charles, and 
General von der Tann, all regarded Ghai^ as their most for- 
midable opponent. He displayed conspicuous moral courage 
and constancy, not less than technical skill, in the fighting from 
Beaugency to the Loire, in his retreat to Le Mans, and in 
retiring to Laval behind the Mayenne. As Gambetta was 
the soul, Chanzy was the strong right arm of French resistance 
to the invader. He was made a grand officer of the Legion of 
Honour, and was elected to the National Assembly. At tlie 
outbreak of the Commune, Chanzy, then at Paris, fell into the 
hands of the insurgents, by whom he was forced to give his 
parole not to serve against them. It was said that he would 
otherwise have been appointed instead of MacMahon to command 
the army of Versailles. A ransom of ^£40,000 was also paid by 
the government for him. In 1872 he became a member of the 
committee of defence and commander of the VII. army corps, 
and in 1873 was appointed governor of Algeria, where he re- 
mained for six years. In 1875 he was elected a life senator, in 
1878 received the grand cross of the Legion of Honour, and in 
1879, without his consent, was nominated for the presidency of 
the republic, receiving a third of the total votes. For two years 
he was ambassador at St Petersburg, during which time he 
received many tokens of respect, not only from the Russians, 
but also from the Cierman emperor, William I., and Prince 
Bismarck. He died suddenly, while commanding the VI. army 
corps (stationed nearest to the German frontier), at Chiions-sur- 
Marne, on the 4th of January 1883, ^ after Gam- 

betta, and his remains received a state funeral. He was the 
author of La Deuxiime Armie de la Loire (1872). Statues of 
General Chanzy have been erected at Nouart and I-e Mans. 

CHAOS, in the Hesiodic theogony, tlie infinite empty space, 
which existed before all things {Theog, 116, 123). It is not, 
however, a mere abstraction, being filled with clouds and dark- 
ness ; from it proceed Erebus and Nyx (Night), whose children 
are Aether (upper air) and Hemera (Day). In the Orphic 
cosmogony the origin of all goes back to Chronos, the personi- 
fication of time, who produces Aether and Chaos. In the Aristo- 
phanic parody {Birds, 691) the winged Eros in conjuncrion with 
gloomy Chaos brings forth the race of birds. The later Roi^n 
conception (Ovid, Metam. i. 7) makes Chaos the original 
undigested, amorphous mass, into which the architect of the 
world introduces order and harmony, and from which individual 
forms are created. In the created world (cosmos, order of the 
universe) the word has various meanings : — ^the universe ; 
the space between heaven and earth ; the under-world and its 
ruler. Metaphorically it is used for the immeasurable darkness, 
eternity, and the infinite generally. In modern usage chaos ” 
denotes a state of disorder and confusion. 

CHAPBOOK (from the 0 . Eng. chap, to buy and sell), t^ 
comparatively modem name applied by booksellers and biblio- 
philes to the little stitched tracts written for the common people 
and fonneriy circulated in England, Scotland and the American 
colonies by itinerant dealers or chapmen, consisting chiefly of 
vulgarized versions of popular stories, such as Tom Thumi, 
Jack the Giant Killer, Mother ShipUm, and Reynard the Fox^ 
travels, biographies and religious treatises. Few of the older 
chapbooks exist. Samuel Pepys collected some of the best and 
ha d them bound into small quarto volumes, which Be called 
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Vulgaria ; a^ four volumes of a smaller size, v^ich he lettered 
Penny WiUidsms^ Penny Merriments, Penny CempUmenU and 
Penny Godlinesses. The early chapbooks were the direct 
descendants of the black-letter tracts of Wynk5rn de Worde. It 
was in Prance that the printing-press first began to supply 
reading for the common people. At the end of the 15th century 
there was a large popular literature of farces, tales in verse and 
prose, satires, almanacs, &c., stitched together so as to contain 
a few leaves, and circulated by itinerant booksellers, known as 
colporteurs. Most early English chapbooks are adaptations or 
translations of these French originals, and were introduced into 
England early in the i6th century. The chapbooks of the 17th 
century present us with valuable illustrations of the manners 
of the time ; one of the best known is that containing the story 
of Dick Whittington. Others which had a great vogue are Jack 
ilte Giant Killer, Little Red Riding Hood, and Mother Shipton. 
Tliose of the 18th century are far inferior in every way, both as 
regards the literature and the printing ; and unfortunately it 
is these which form the bulk of what is now known to us in 
collections as chapbooks. They have never exercised any great 
influence in England nor received much attention, owing no 
doubt to their poor literary character. In France, on the other 
hand, their French equivalents have been the object of close and 
systematic study, and VHistoire des livres populaires ou de la 
littiraiure du colportage by Charles Nisard (1854) goes deeply into 
the subject. Amongst English books may be mentioned Notices 
of Fugitive Tracts and Chapbooks, by J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps 
(1849) ; Chapbooks of the rSih Century, by John Ashton (1882), 
and some reprints by the Villon Society in 188 5. The word “chap- 
book has not been noticed earlier than 1824, when Dibdin, the 
celebrated bibliographer, described a work as being “ a chapbook, 
printed in rather a neat black-letter.** 

CHAPE (from the Fr. chape, a hood, cope or sheath), a cover 
or metal plate, such as the cap upon the needle in the compass, 
also the transverse guard of a sword which protects the hand. 
From the original meaning comes the use of the word as a support 
or catch to attach one thing to another, as the hook on a Mt 
to which the sword is fastened. The word is also used for the tip 
of a fox*s brush. 

CHAPEL, a place of religious worship,^ a name properly applied 
to that of a Christian religious body, but sometimes to any small 
temple of pagan worship (Lat. sacellum). The word is derived 
through the O. Fr. chapele, modern chapelle, from the Late Lat. 
capelle or cappella, diminutive of cappa, a cape, particularly that 
of a monk. This word was transferred to any sanctuary con- 
taining relics, in the early history of the Frankish Church, 
because the cloak of St Martin, cappa brrdor Sancti Martini, 
one of the most sacred relics of the Frankish kings, was carried 
in a sanctuary or shrine wherever the king went, and oaths were 
taken on it (see du Cange, Glossarium, s.v. Capella), Such a 
sanctuary was served by a priest, who was hence called capellanus, 
from which is derived the English “ chaplain ’* {q.v.\ The strict 
application of the word to a sanctuary containing relics was 
extended to embrace any place of worship other than a church, 
and it was synonymous, therefore, with “ oratory ** {oratorium), 
especially one attached to a palace or to a private dwelling-house. 
The celebrated Sainte Chapelle in Paris, attached to what is now 
the Palais de Justice, well illustrates the early and proper mean- 
ing of the word. It was built (consecration, 1248) by St Louis 
of France to contain the relic of the Crown of Thoms, ransomed 
by the king from the Venetians, who held it in pawn from the 
I^tin emperor of the East, John of Brienne, lately dead. The 
chapel served as the sanctuary of the relic lodged in the 
upper chapel, and the whole building was attached as the place 
of worship to the king's palace. This, the primary meaning, 
survives in the chapels usually placed in the aisles of cathedrals 
add large churches. They wete originally built either to contain 
relics of a particular saint to whom they were dedicated, or 
the tomb of a particular family^. 

^ The only other English sense is that of a printer's workshop, or 
the body of compositors in it, who are presided over by a father 
Of the chapel." 


In the Church of England the word is applied to a private 
place of worship, attached either to the palaces of the sovereign, 
“chapels royal,** or to the residence of a private person, to a 
college, school, prison, workhouse, &c. Further, the word has 
particular legal applications, though in each case the building 
might be and often is styled a church. These are places of 
worship supplementary to a parish church, and may be cither 
“ chapels of ease,** to ease or relieve the mother-church and ser\’e 
those parishioners who may live far away, “ parochial chapels,** 
the “ churches ** of ancient divisions of a very large and widely 
scattered parish, or “ district chapels,** those of a district of a 
parish divided under the various church building acts. A “ free 
chapel ’* is one founded by the king and by his authority, and 
visited by him and not by the bishop. A “ proprietary chapel ’* 
is one that belongs to a private person. They are anomalies 
to the English ecclesiastical law, have no parish rights, and can 
be converted to other than religious purposes, but a clergyman 
may be licensed to perform duty in such a place of worship. In 
the early and middle part of the 19th century such proprietary 
chapels were common, but they have practically ceased to exist. 
“ Chapel ** was early and still is in England the general name of 
places of worship other than those of the established Church, 
but the application of “ church ** to all places of worship without 
distinction of sect is becoming more and more common. The 
word “ chapel ** was in this restricted sense first applied to places 
of worship belonging to the Roman Church in England, and was 
thus restricted to those attached to foreign embassies, or to those 
of the consorts of Charles I. and II. and James IL, who were 
members of that church. The word is still frequently the general 
term for Roman Catholic churches in Great Britain and always 
so in Ireland. The use of “ chapel ** as a common term for all 
Nonconformist places of worship was general through most of the 
19th century, so that “ church and chapel ’* was the usual phrase 
to mark the distinction between members of the established 
Church and those of Nonconformist bodies. Here the widened 
use of “church” noticed above has been especially marked. 
Most of the recent buildings for worship erected by Noncon- 
formist bodies will be found to be styled Wesleyan, Congrega- 
tional, &c., churches. It would appear that while the word 
“ chapel ** was not infrequent in the early history of Noncon- 
formity, “ meeting-house ** was the more usual term. 

From the architectural point of view the addition of chapels 
to a cathedral or large church assumes some historical importance 
in consequence of the changes it involved in the plan. It was 
the introduction of the apsidal chapels in the churches of France 
which eventually led to the chevet or cluster of eastern chapels 
in many of the great cathedrals, and also sometimes to the 
extension of the transept so as to include additional apsidal 
chapels on the east side. In France, and to a certain extent in 
Italy, the multiplication of chapels led to their being placed on 
the north and south side of the aisles, and in some cases, as at 
Albi in France, to the suppression of the aisles and the inst^ment 
of the chapels in their place. The chapels of the colleges at 
Oxford and Cambridge are sometimes of large dimensions and 
architecturally of great importance, that of Christ Church being 
actually the cathedral of Oxford; among others may be mentioned 
the chapel of Merton College, and the new chapel of Exeter 
College, both in Oxford, and the chapel of King’s College, 
Cambridge, which is roofed over with perhaps the finest fan-vault 
in England. (See Vault, Plate IL fig. 19.) 

CHAPELAIN, JEAN (1595-1674), French poet and man of 
letters, the son of a notary, was bom in Paris on the 4th of 
December 1595. His father destined him for his own profession ; 
but his mother, who had known Ronsard, had deteimincd 
otherwise. At an early age Chapelain began to qualify himself 
for literature, learning, under Nicolas Bourbon, Greek and Latin, 
and teaching himself Italian and Spanish. Irving finished his 
studies, he was engaged for a while in t^ching Spanish to a 
young nobleman. He was theti appointed tutor to the two sons 
of a M* de la Trousse, grand provost of France. Attached for 
the next seventeen years to tne family of this gentleman, the 
admiiiistration of whose fortune was wholly in his hands, he 
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seems to have published nothing during this period^ yet to have 
a^uired a great reputation as a probabih^. His first work 
given to the public was a preface for the Adorn of Marini, who 
printed and published that notorious poem at Paris* Hiis was 
followed by an excellent translation of Mateo Aleman’s novel, 
Gutman de Alfarache, and by four extremely indifferent odes, 
one of them addressed to Richelieu. The credit of introducing 
the law of the dramatic unities into French literature has been 
claimed for many writers, and especially for the Abb^ d’Aubignac, 
whose Pratique du Ikidtre appeared in 1657. The theory had 
of course been enunciated in the Art poetique of J. C. Scaliger 
in 1561, and subsequently by other writers, but there is no doubt 
that it was the action of Chapelain that transferred it from the 
region of theory to that of actual practice. In a conversation 
with Richelieu in about 1632, reported by the abb6 d’Olivet, 
Chapelain maintained that it was indispensable to maintain the 
unities of time, place and action, and it is explicitly stated that 
the doctrine was new to the cardinal and to the poets who were 
in his pay. French classical drama thus owes the riveting of its 
fetters to Chapelain. Rewarded with a pension of a thousand 
crowns, and from the first an active member of the newly- 
constituted Academy, Chapelain drew up the plan of the grammar 
and dictionary the compilation of which was to be a principal 
function of the young institution, and at Richelieu’s command 
drew up the Sentiments de V Academic sur le Cid, In 1656 he 
published, in a magnificent form, the first twelve cantos of his 
celebrated epic La PuceUc^ on which he had been engaged during 
twenty years. Six editions of the poem were disposed of in 
eighteen months. But this was the end of the poetic reputation 
of Chapelain, “ the legist of Parnassus.” Later the slashing 
satire of Boileau (in this case fairly master of his subject) did 
its work, and Chapelain (^^ Le plus grand poke Fran^ais qu^ait 
jamais ete et du plus solide jugementy^ as he is called in Colbert’s 
list) took his place among the failures of modern art. 

Chapelain’s reputation as a critic survived this catastrophe, 
and in 1663 he was employed by Colbert to draw up an account 
of contemporary men of letters, destined to guide the king in 
his distribution of pensions. In this pamphlet, as in his letters, 
he shows to far greater advantage than in his unfortunate epic. 
His prose is incomparably better than his verse ; his criticisms 
are remarkable for their justice and generosity ; his erudition 
and kindliness of heart are everywhere apparent; the royal 
attention is directed alike towards the author’s firmest friends 
and bitterest enemies. To him young Racine was indebted 
not only for kindly and seasonable counsel, but also for that 
pension of six hundred livres which was so useful to him. The 
catholicity of his taste is shown by his De la lecture des vieux 
romans (pr. 1870),' in which he praises the chansons de geste, 
forgotten by his generation. Chapelain refused many honours, 
and his disinterestedness in this and other cases makes it necessary 
to receive with caution the stories of Manage and Tallemant des 
R 4 aux, who assert that he was in his old age a miser, and that 
a considerable fortune was found hoarded in his apartments 
when he died on the 22nd of February 1674. 

There is a very favourable estimate of Chapclain's merits as a 
critic in Georj^e Saintsbury’s History of Criticism, ii. 256-261. 
An analysis of La Pucelle is given in jpp. 23-79 of Robert Southey's 
Joan of Arc, See also Les Lettres de Jean Chapelain (ed, P. Tanuzey 
de Larroque, 1880-1882) ; Lettres inidites , , . d P, D. Huet (1658- 
1673, ed. oy L. G. Pellisaier, 1894) ; Julien Duchesne, Les Podmes 
^piques du XVIP sidcle (1870) ; the abb6 A. Fabre, Les Ennemis de 
Chapelain {1%^^), Chapelain et nos deux premieres Academies (1890) ; 
and A. Muehlan, Jean Chapelain (1893). 

CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH, a market town in the High Peak 
parliamentary division of Derbyshire, England, 20 m. S.E. of 
Manchester, on the London & Nor^- Western and Midland 
railways. Pop. (1901) 4626. It lies in an upland valley of the 
PeAk district, the hills of which rise above 1200 ft in its im- 
mediate vicinity. There axe paper-works and ironworks, and 

1 Thje last twelve cantos of Ld PuckU were edited (1882) from the 
MS. with corrections and a prefacx^ in the author's autograph, in the 
BibiioihlltqUe 'KaHonale, by H. HerluiSoh. . Aadther edition, by E. de 
Moldnes (2 ptiblished in 1892. * ^ ^ 


brewing is carried on. The foundation of the church of St 
Thomas of Canterbury is attributed to the foresters of the royal 
forest or frith of the Peak early in the 13th century ; and from 
this the town took name. After the defeat of the Scottish forces 
at Preston by Cromwell in 1648, it is said that 1500 prisoners: 
were confined in the church at Chapel-en-le-Frith, 

CHAPEL HILl^ a town of Orange county. North Carolina, 
U.S.A., about 28 m, N.W. of Raleigh. Pop. (1890) 1017 ; (1900) 
1099. It is served by a branch of the Southern railway, connect- 
ing at University, 10 m. distant, with the Greensboro & Goldsboro 
division. The town is best known as the seat of the University 
of North Carolina (see North Carolina), whose campus contains 
48 acres. There are cotton and knitting mills and lu mber interests 
of some importance. Chapel Hill was settled late in the i8th 
century, and was first incorporated in 1851. 

CHAPELLE ARDENTE (Fr. ‘‘burning chapel”), the chapel 
or room in which the corpse of a sovereign or other exalted 
personage lies in state pending the funeral service. The name is 
in allusion to the many candles which are lighted round the 
catafalque. This custom is first chronicled as occurring at the 
obsequies of Dagobert I. (602-638). 

CHAPERON, originally a cap or hood (Fr. chape) worn by 
nobles and knights of the Garter in full dress, and after the i6th 
century by middle-aged ladies. The modern use of the word is 
of a married or elderly lady (cf. “ duenna ”) escorting or protect- 
ing a young and unmarried girl in public places and in society, 

CHAPLAIN, strictly one who conducts service in a chapel 
(q.v.), i.e. a priest or minister without parochial charge who is 
attached for special duties to a sovereign or his representatives 
(ambassadors, judges, 8tc.), to bishops, to the establishments of 
nobles, &c., to institutions {e,g, parliament, congress, colleges, 
schools, workhouses, cemeteries), or to the army and the navy. 
In some cases a parish priest is also appointed to a chaplaincy, 
but in so far as he is a chaplain he has no parochial duties. Thus 
a bishop of the English Church appoints examining chaplains 
who conduct the examination of candidates for holy orders ; 
such officials generally hold ordinary benefices also. The British 
sovereign has 36 “ Chaplains in Ordinary,” who perform service 
at St James’s in rotation, as well as “ Honorary Chaplains ” 
and “ Chaplains of the Household.” There are also royal chap- 
lains in Scotland and Ireland. The Scottish chaplains in ordinary 
are on the same basis as those in England, but the Irish chaplains 
are attached to the household of the lord-lieutenant. The Indian 
civil service appoints a number of clergymen of the Churcli of 
England and the Church of Scotland. These clergymen are 
known as Chaplains, and are subject to the same conditions as 
other civil servants, being eligible for a retiring pension after 23 
years of service. Chaplains are also appointed under the foreign 
office to embassies, legations, consulates, &c. 

Workhouse chaplains are appointed by overseers and guardians 
on the direction of the Local Government Board, to which alone 
such chaplains are responsible. Prison chaplains are appointed 
by the home secretary. 

In the British army there are two kinds of chaplains, permanent 
and occasional. The former, described as Chaplains to the Forces, 
hold commissions, serving throughout the empire except in 
India ; they include a Chaplain-General who ranks as a major- 
general, and four classes of subordinate chaplains who rank 
respectively as colonels, lieutenant-colonels, majors and captains. 
There are about 100 in all. Special chaplains (Acting Chaplains 
for Temporary Service) may be apjiointed by a secretary of stetc 
under the Anny Chaplains Act of 1868 to perform religious 
service for the army in particular districts. The permanent 
chaplains may be Church of England, Roman Catholic, or 
Presbyterian; Wesleyans (if they prefer not to accept com- 
missions) may be appointed Acting Chaplains. The Church of 
England chaplains report to the chaplam-general, while other 
chafdains report to the War Office direct. In the navy, chaplains 
are likewise appointed but do not hold official rank. They most 
have a speciai ecdesiastical licence from the ardibishop ' of 
Canterbury. In 1909 a Chaplains^ Department of the Territorial 
]^orce was formed ; there is no denominational restriction. 
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In the annies and navies of all Christian (tountries chaplains 
are officially appointed^ willi the single exception of France, 
where the office was abolished on the separation of Church and 
State.^ the army of the United States of America chaidams 
are originally appointed by the president, and subsequently arc 
under the authority of the secretary of war, who receives recom- 
mendations as regards transfer from department commanders. 
By act of Congress, approved in April 1904, the establishment of 
chaplains was fixed at 57 (15 with the rank of major), 12 for the 
artillexy corps and i each for the cavalry and infantry regiments. 
There is no distinction of sect In the U.S. navy the chaplains 
are 24 in number, oi whom 13 rank as lieutenants, 7 as com- 
manders, 4 as captains. 

In the armies of Roman Catholic countries there are elaborate 
regulations. Where the chaplains are numerous a chaplain- 
major is generally appointed, but in the absence of special sanction 
from the pope such officer has no spiritual jurisdiction. Moreover, 
chaplains must be approved by the ordinary of the locality. In 
Austria there are Roman Catholic, Greek Church, Jewish and 
Mahommedan chaplains. The Roman Catholic chaplains are 
classed as parish priests, curates and assistants, and are subject 
to an army Vicar Apostolic. In war, at an army headquarters 
there are a “field-rabbi,” a “military imam,” an evangelical 
minister, as well as the Roman Catholic hierar^y. By a decree 
of the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda (May 15, 1906), the 
archbishop of Westminster is the ecclesiastical superior of all 
commissioned Roman Catholic chaplains in the British army and 
navy, and he is empowered to negotiate with the civil authorities 
concerning appointments. 

In Germany, owing to the fact that there are different religions 
in the different states, there is no uniform system. In Prussia 
there are two Feldprohste (who are directly under the war 
minister), one Lutheran, one Roman Catholic. The latter is a 
titular bishop, and has sole spiritual authority over soldiers. 
There are also army corps and divisional chaplains of both 
faiths. Bavaria and Saxony, both Roxnan Catholic states, have 
no special spiritual hierarchy ; in Bavaria, the archbishop of 
Munich and Freysing is ex officio bishop of the army. 

The origin of the bffice of capellanus or cappelUmus in the 
medieval church is generally traced (see du Cange, Gloss, med. 
et infim. Latin.) to the appointment of persons to watch over 
the sacred cloak {cappa or capeUa) of St Martin of Tours, which 
was preserved as a relic by the French monarchs. In time of war 
this doak was carried with the army in the field, and was kept 
in a tent which itself came to be known as a cappeUa or capeUa. 
It is also suggested that the capella was simply the tent or canopy 
which the French kings erected over the altar in the field for the 
worship of the soldiers. However this may be, the name capel- 
lanus was generally applied to those who were in charge of sacred 
relics: such officials were also known as custodes, mariyrarii, 
cubicularii. Thus we hear of a cusios palatinae capellae who was 
in charge of the palace chapel relics, and guarded them in the 
field ; the chief of these custodes was sometimes called the archi- 
capeUanus. From the care of sacred relics preserved in royal 
chapels, 81c. (saceUa or capellae), the office of capellanus natursffiy 
extended its scope until it covered practically that of the modem 
court chaplain, and was officially recognized by the Church. 
These derics became the confessors in royal and noble houses, 
and were generally chosen from among bishops and other high 
dignitaries. The arch-chaplain not only received jurisdiction 
within the royal household, but represented the authority of the 
monarch in religious matters, and also acquired more general 
powers. In France Ae arch-chaplain was grand-almoner, and 
both in France and in the Holy Roman Empire was also high 
diancellor of the realm. The office was abolished in France at t^e 
Revolution in 1789, revived by Pius IX, in 1857, and again 
abolished on the fall of the Second Empire. 

The Roman Catholic Church also recognizes a class of beneffeed 
Ihaplains, supported out of “ pious fouT^tions ” for the specific 

t ty of sayii^, or arranging for, certain nustsses, or taking part in, 
rtain semces. These explains are classified as foUows :— 
Ecclesiastical, if the foundation has been recognized offidaUy 


as a benefice ; Lay, if this recognition has not been obtained ; 
Mercenary, if the }^son who h^ been entrusted with the duty 
of performing or procuring the desired celebration is a layman 
(such 1; persons also are sometimes called “Lay Chaplains”); 
CoUativc, if it is provided that a bishop shall collate or confer the 
right to act upon the accepted candidate,, who otherwise could 
not be recognized as an ecclesiastical /chaplain. There are 
elaborate regulations governing the appointment and conduct 
of these chaplains. 

Other classes of chaplains are ^i) Parochial or Auxiliary 
Chaplains, appointed either by a parish priest (under a provision 
authorized by the Council of Trent) or by a bishop to take over 
certain specified duties which he is unable to perform ; (2) 
Chaplains of Convents, appointed by a bishop : these must be 
men of mature age, should not be regulars unless secular priests 
cannot be obtained, and are not generally to be appointed for 
life ; (3) Pontifical Chaplains, some of whom (known as Private 
Chaplains) assist the pontiff in the celebration of Mass ; others 
attached directly to the pope are honorary private chaplains 
who occasionally assist the private chaplains, private clerics of 
I the chapel, common chaplains and supernumerary chaplains. 

I The common chaplains were instituted by Alexander VIL, 
and in 1907 were definitely allowed the title “Monsignore” by 
Pius X. 

CHAPLIN9 HENRY (1841- ), English statesman, second 

son of the Rev. Henry Chaplin, of Blankney, Lincolnshire, was 
educated at Harrow and Christ Church, Oxford, and first entered 
parliament in 1868 as Conservative member for Mid-Lincolnshire. 
He represented this constituency (which under the Redistribution 
Act of 1885 became the Sleaford division) till 1906, when he was 
defeated, but in 1907 returned to the House of Commons as 
member for Wimbledon at a by-election. In 1876 he married a 
daughter of the 3rd duke of Sutherland, but lost his wife in 
1881. Outside the House of Commons he was a familiar figure 
on the Turf, winning the Derby with Hermit in 1867 ; and in 
politics from the first the “ Squire of Blankney ” took an active 
interest in agricultural questions, as a popular and typical 
representative of the English “ country gentleman ” class. 
Having filled the office of chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster 
in I-ord Salisbury's short ministry of i885“i886, he became 
president of the new Board of Agriculture in 1889, with a .seat 
in the cabinet, and retained this post till 1892. In the Conserva- 
tive cabinet of 1895-1900 he was president of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and was responsible for the Agricultural Rates Act 
of 1896; but he was not included in the ministry after its 
reconstruction in 1900. Mr Chaplin had always been an advocate 
of protectionism, being in this respect the most prominent 
inheritor of the views of Lord George Bentinck ; and when in 
1903 the Tariff Reform movement began under Mr Chamber- 
lain's leadership, he gave it his enthusiastic support, becoming a 
member of the Tariff Commission and one of the most strenuous 
advocates in the country of the new doctrines in opposition 
to free trade. 

CHAPMAN, GEORGE (? 1559- 1634)^ English poet and 
dramatist, was bom near Hitchin. The inscription on the 
portrait which forms the frontispiece of The Whole Works of 
Homer states that he was then (16x6) fifty-seven years of age. 
Anthony k Wood ^Athen, Oxon. ii. 575) says that about 1574 he 
was sent to the university, “ but Whether first to this of Oxon, or 
that of Cambridge, is to me unknown ; sure I am that he 
spent some time m Oxon, where he was observed to be most 
excellent in the Latin and Greek tongues, but not in logic or 
philosophy.’’ Chapman’s first extant ^y. The Blind Beggar 
of Alexandria, was produced in 1596, and two years later Francis 
Meres mentions him in Palladis Tamia among the “ best for 
tragedie” and the “ best for comedie.” Of his life between 
leaving the university and settling in London th«-e is no account. 
It has been suggested, from the detailed knowledge displayed 
in The Shadow of Night of an incident in Sir Francis Vere’s 
camj^ign, that he saw service in the Netheriands. There are 
frequent entries with regard to Chapman in Hehslowc’s diiuyfor 
the years 159S-1599, but his dramatin activity slackened during 
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tiie^foUowing 3rears^ when his attention was chi^y occupied by his 
Himer. In 1604 he was imprisoned with John Marston ior hk 
share in Eastward Hoy in which offence was given to the Scottish 
party at court Ben Jonson voluntarily joined the two, who 
were soon released. Chapman seems to have enjoyed favour 
at court, where he had a patron in Prince Hci^, but in 1605 
Jonson and he were for a short time in prison again for “ a play.” 
Beaumont, the French ambassador in London, in a despatch of 
the 5th of April 1608, writes that he had obtained the prohibition 
of a performance of Biron in which the queen of France was 
represented as giving Mademoiselle de Vemeuil a box on the 
ears. He adds that toee of the actors were imprisoned, but that 
the chief culprit, the author, had escaped (Raumer, Bfieje aus 
Paris, 1831, ii. 276). Among Chapman^s patrons was Robert 
Carr, earl of Somerset, to whom he remained faithful after his 
disgrace. Chapman enjoyed the friendship and admiration of 
his ^eat contemporaries. John Webster in the preface to The 
White Devil praised “ hit full and heightened style,” and Ben 
Jonson told Drummond of Hawthomden that Fletcher and Chap- 
man were loved of him.” These friendly relations appear to 
have been interrupted later, fw there is extant in the Ashmole 
MSS. an “ Invective written by Mr George Chapman against 
^ Ben Jonson.” Chapman died in the parish of St Giles 
in the Fields, and was buried on the 12th of May 1634 in the 
churchyard. A monument to his memory was erected by Inigo 
Jones. (M. Br.) 

Chapman, his first biographer is careful to let us know, ** was 
a person of most reverend aspect, religious and temperate, 
qualities rarely meeting in a poet ; he had also certain other 
merits at least as necessary to the exercise of that profession. 
He had a singular force and solidity of thought, an admirable 
ardour of ambitious devotion to the service of poetry, a deep and 
burning sense at once of the duty implied and of the dignity 
inherent in his office ; a vigour, opulence, and loftiness of phi^e, 
remarkable even in that age of spiritud strength, wealth and 
exaltation of thought and style ; a robust eloquence, touched 
not unfrequently with flashes of fancy, and kindled at times 
into heat of imagination. The main fault of his style is one more 
commonly found in the prose than in the verse of his time, — 
a quaint and florid obscurity, rigid with elaborate rhetoric and 
tortuous with labyrinthine illustration ; not dark only to the 
rapid reader through closeness and subtlety of thought, like 
Donne, whose miscalled obscurity is so often “ all glorious 
within,” but thick and slab as a witch’s gruel with forced and 
barbarous eccentricities of articulation. As his language in the 
higher forms of comedy is always pure and clear, and sometimes 
exquisite in the simplicity of its earnest and natural grace, the 
stiffness and density of Yds more ambitious style may perhaps 
be attributed to some pernicious theory or conceit of the dignity 
proper to a moral and philosophic poet. Nevertheless, many of 
the gnomic passages in his tragedies and allegoric poems are of 
singular weight and beauty ; the best of these, indeed, would not 
discredit the fame of the very greatest poets for sublimity of 
equal thought and expression : witness the lines chosen by 
Shelley as the motto for a poem, and fit to have been chosen as 
the motto for his life. 

The romantic and sometimes barbaric grandeur of Chapman’s 
Homer remains attested by the praise of Keats, of Coleridge 
and of Lamb ; it is written at a pitch of strenuous and laborious 
exaltation, which never flags or breaks down, but never flies 
with the ease and smootiiness of an eagle native to Homeric 
air. From his occasional poems an expert and careful hand 
might easily gather a noble anthology of excerpts, chkfly 
gnomic or meditative^ all^ork or descriptive. The most 
notable examples of his tragic work are comprised in the series 
of plays taken, and adapted sometimes with singi:^ licence, 
from die records of sudi part of French history as lies between 
the rei^ of Francis I. and the reign of Henry ZV., ntagbg in date 
of iubject from the trial and death of Admiral Chahot to the 
treason and execution of Marshal Biron. The two |rinys bearing 
as epigraph the nan^ of famous sddief and cc^irator 
a 8toraK>ti8e <of lofty thought and sfdendid verse; with scarcehr 


a flash or sparkle of dramatic action. The one play of Chapman^S 
whose ^pularity on the stage survived the Restoration is 
Bussy aAfnbois (d’Amboise), — tragedy not lacking in violence 
of action or emotion, and abounding even more ih;sweet and sub- 
hme interludes than in crabbed and bombastic passages. His 
rarest jewels of thought and verse detachable from the context 
lie embedded in the tragedy of Caesar and Pompe^, whence the 
finest of them were firsjli^^t^ted by the unerring and unequalled 
critical genius of Cha||iim^^ In most of his tragedies the 
lofty and l^bouri||^^M| ^ Chapman may be said^^ather to 
shine fitfully throaSM steadily to pervade thtf whole ; 

they show nobly fiJwgether as they stand, but even beitter by 
help of excerpts and selections. But the excellence of best 
comedies can only be appreciated by a student who reads them 
fairly and fearlessly through, and, having made some sfnidl 
deductions on the score of occasional pedantry and occasion^ 
indecency, finds in All Fools, Monsieur d* Olive, The Gentleman 
Usher, and The Widow*s Tears a wealth and vigour of humoroul 
invention, a tender and earnest grace of romantiqjpdby, which 
may atone alike for these passing blemishes and .pr the lack of 
such clear-cut perfection of character and such dramatic pro- 
gression of interest as we find only in the yet higher poets of the 
English heroic age. 

So much it may suffice to say of CLapman as an original 
poet, one who held olmo man and acknowledged no master, but 
from the birth of Marlowe well-nigh to the death of Jonson held 
on his own hard and haughty way of austere and sublime ambi- 
tion, not without kindly and graceful inclination of his high 
grey head to salute such younger and still nobler compeers as 
Jonson and Fletcher. With Shakespeare we should never have 
guessed that he had come at all in contact, had not the keen 
intelligence of William Minto divined or rather discerned him 
to be the rival poet referred to in Shakespeare’s sonnets with a 
grave note of passionate satire, hitherto as enigmatic as almost 
all questions connected with those divine and dangerous poems. 
This conjecture Professor Minto fortified by such apt collocation 
and confrontation of passages that we may now reasonably accept 
it as an ascertained and memorable fact. 

The objections which a just and adequate judgment may 
bring against Chapman’s master-work, his translation of Homer, 
may be summed up in three epithets : it is romantic, laborious, 
Elizabethan. The qualities implied by these epithets are the 
reverse of those which should distinguish a translator of Homer ; 
but setting this apart, and considering the poems as in the main 
original works, the superstructure of a romantic poet on the 
submerged foundations of Greek verse, no praise can be too 
warm or high for the power, the freshness, the indefatigable 
strength and inextinguishable fire which animate this exalted 
work, and secure for aU time that shall take cognizance of English 
poetiy an honoured place in its highest ann^s for the memory 
of Chapman. (A. C. S.) 

Chapman’s works include : — l>Kid wKrbi : The Shadow of Night : 
Containing two Poeticall Hymnes . . . (1594). the second of whkh 
deals with Sir Francis Vere's campaign in the Netherlands ; Ovid’s 
Banquet of Sence. A Coronet for his Mistresse Philosophic ; and 
His Amorous Zodiacke with a translation of a Latine coppie, written 
by a Fryer, Anno Dorn. 1400 (i595» 2nd ed. 1639), a collection of 
poems frequently quoted from in England’s Parnassus (i6oo) ; “ Dc 
Guiana, carmen epicum/’ a poem prefixed to lawrence Keymis’s 
A Relation of the second voyage to Gutana (i 596) ; Hero and Leander, 
Begun by Christopher Marloe ; and finished by (horge Chapman 
(1598) ; The BHnae begger of Alexandria, most pleasftuly discoursing 
kis variahle humours . . . (acted 1596. pnnted 139^). a popular 
comedy ; A Pleasant Comedy entitulid An Humerous dayes myrth 
(identined by Mr Fleay with the “ Comodey of Umcro " noted by 
Henslowe on the nth of May 1597 ; printed 1599) ; Al Footes, A 
Comedy (paid for by Henslowe on the 2xid of July 1599. its original 
name being The Worid runs on wheels " ; printed 1603) ; The Gentle^ 
man JJsher {c. i6qi. pr. 1606),, a comedy; Monsieur d’ Olive (1604, 
pr. x6o6). one of hfs most am using and successful comedies ; East- 
ward Hoe (1605), written in conjunction with Ben Jonson 
John Marston, an excell^ comedy of city life ; Bussy a’ Ambois} A 

^ Chapman's. source in this piece remains vndetennined. It cannot 
be iSdt Historid SUi tempdris of Jacques de Thom, for the 4th volume 
of his work, which relates the story* was not published until 1609 
(see Koeppel, p. 14). 
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Tta^edU (1604, pr. 1608, 1616, 1641, &c.)* the 6cene of which 
is laid in the court Henry III. ; The Revenge of Bussy d'Ambois, 
A Tragedie (pr. i!$i3, but probably written much earlier) ; The 
Conspiracies And .fragedis of Charles Duke of Byron, Marshall of 
France . . . f’n tttk plays (1607 and 1608 ; pr. 1608 and 1625) ; 
May ‘Days A wiity Comedie (pr. 1611 ; but probably acted as early 
as 1601) ; ThsiWiddoives Teares. A Comedte (pr. 1612 ; produced 
perhaps as early as idoO ; Caesar and Pompey : A Roman Tragedy, 
declaring their%arres. Out of whose events is evicted this Proposition, 
Only a ^ust rkan is a freeman (pr. i^^|J,>.>^tten, says Chapman in 
the dedication. ** long since/’ 

The Traffith of Alihonsus EmperoUr (see the edition 

by Dr KfiaM Elye ; Leipzig, 1867) and iiliMH Honour (1654) ^ 

both bea^^hapman's name on the title-pagHpMx his authorship has 
been diluted. In The Ball (lie. 1632 ; pr. 1639). a comedy, and 
The Tmegedie of Chabot Admirall of France (lie. 1635 ; pr. 1639) he 
collaborated with James Shirley. The memorable Masque of the two 
HonqjUfahle Houses or Inns of Court : the Middle Temple and Lyn- 
colnjk Inne, was performed at court in 1613 in honour of the marriage 
of me Princess Elizabeth. 

She Whole Works of Homer : Prince of Poets, In his Iliads and 
Qffysseys ... appeared in 1616, and about 1624 he added The Crowne 
eif all Hornhrs£vorks Batrachomyomachia or the liaitaile of Frogs and 
Mise: Hit lnimns and Epigrams, But the whole works haa been 
fdready published by instalments. Seaven Bookes of the Iliades of 
Homer had appeared in 1598. Achilles Shield in the same year, 
books i.*xii. about 1609; in 1611 The Iliads of Homer, Prince of 
Poets . . . ; and in 1614 Twenty- four Bookes of Homer* s Odisses 
were entered at Stationers’ Hall. In 1609 he addressed to Prince 
Hen^ Enthymiae Raptus ; or the Teares of Peace, and on the death 
of his patron he contributed An Epicede, de' Funer all Song (1612). 
A paraphrase of Petrarchs Seven Penitentiall Psalms (1612), a poem 
in honour of the marriage of Robert Carr, carl of Somerset, and 
Frances, the divorced countess of Essex, indiscreetly entitled 
Andromeda Liber ata . . . (1614), a translation of The Georgicks of 
Hesiod (1618), Pro Vere Auiumni Lachrymae (1622), in honour of 
Sir Horatio Vere, A justification of a Strange Action of Hero , . . also 
^ the fifth Satyre of Juvenall (1629). and Eugenia , , . (1614), 
an elegy on Sir William Kussell, complete the list of his separately 
published works. 

Chapman's Homer was edited in 1 857 by the Rev. Richard Hooper ; 
and a reprint of his dramatic works appeared in 1873. The standard 
edition of Chapman is the Works, edited by R, H. Shepherd (1874- 
1875), the third volume of which contains an ” Essay on the Poetical 
and Dramatic works of George Chapman,” by Mr Swinburne, printed 
separately in 1875. The selection of his plays ( 1 895) for the Mermaid 
Series is edited by Mr W. L. Phelps. For the sources of the plays 
see Emil Koeppel, ” Anellen Studien zu den Dramen George Chap- 
man’s, Philip Massinger’s und John Ford’s ” in Quellen und For^ 
schungen zur Sprach und Kulturgeschichte (vol. 82, Strassburg, 1897). 
The suggestion of W. Minto (see Characteristics of the English Poets, 
1885) that Ch^man was the ” rival poet ” of Shakespeare's sonnets 
is amplified in Mr A. Acheson’s Shakespeare and the Rival Poet (1903). 
Much satire in Chapman's introduction is there applied to Shake- 
speare. For other criticisms of his tran.slation of Homer .see Matthew 
Arnold, Lectures on translating Homer (1861), and Dr A. Ix)hff, 
George Chapman* s Ilias-Obersetzung (Berlin, 1903). (M. Br.) 

CHAPMAN (from O. Eng. ceap, and Mid. Eng. cheap, to barter, 
cf. “ Cheapside ” in London, and Ger. Kau§mann), one who buys 
or sells, a trader or dealer, especially an itinerant pedlar. The 
word “ chap,” now a slang term, meant originally a customer. 

CHAPONE, HESTER (1727-1801), English essayist, daughter 
of Thomas Mulso, a country gentleman, was bom at Twywell, 
Northamptonshire, on the 27th of October 1727. She was a j 
precocious child, and at the age of nine wrote a romance 
entitled The Loves of Amoret and Melissa, Hecky Mulso, 
as she was familiarly called, developed a beautiful voice, which 
earned her the naipe of ” the linnet.” While on a visit to 
Canterbury she made^the acquaintance of the learned Mrs 
Elizabeth Carter, an(n|)on became one of the admirers of the 
novelist Sam|p|l Ric|i|pson. She was one of the little court 
of women g^8|p at NortH End, Fulham ; and in Miss 
Susannah HightM|w^etch of the novelist reading Sir Charles 
Crandison to hyHjmds Miss Mulso is the central figure. She 
corresponded jaH^Richardson on ''filial obedience ” in letters 
as long as } 0 %wri, signing herself his " ever obliged and affec- 
tionate efiild.” She adn^d, however, with discrimination, 
and in the words of her biographer {Posthumous Works, 1807, 
p. 9) *' her letters show with what dignify, tempered with proper 
humility, she could own well-grounded opinion.*’ 

In 1760 Miss Mulso, wn^^| 9 HBr*s reluctant consent, married 

^ This play ap^ars issued in 1653 with the title 

The Parracide, or Fevenge^^gB^ as the work of Henry Glathome. 
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the attorney, John Chapone, who had been befriended hy 
Richardson. Her husband died within a year of her marriage* 
Mrs Chapone remained in London visiting various friends. 
She had already made small contributions to various periodicals 
when 'she published, in 1772, her best-known work, Letters on 
the Improvement of the Mind. This book brought her numerous 
requests from distinguished persons to undertake the education 
of their children. She died on the 25th of December 1801. 

See The Posthumous Works of Mrs Chapone, containing her corre^ 
spondence with Mr Richardson ; a series of letters to Mrs Elizabeth 
Carter , . , together with an account of her life and character drawn 
up by her own family (1807). 

CHAPPE, CLAUDE (1763-1805), French engineer, was bom 
at Briilon (Sarthe) in 1763. He was the inventor of an optical 
telegraph which was widely used in France until it was super- 
seded by the electric telegraph. His device consisted of an 
upright post, on the top of which was fastened a transverse bar, 
while at the ends of the latter two smaller arms moved on pivots. 
The position of these bars represented words or letters ; and by 
means of machines placed at intervals such that each was 
distinctly visible from the next, messages could be conveyed 
through 50 leagues in a quarter of an hour. The machine was 
adopted by the Legislative Assembly in 1792, and in the follow- 
ing year Chappe was appointed ingenieur-tilegraphe ; but the 
originality of his invention was so much questioned that he 
was seized with melancholia and (it is said) committed suicide 
at Paris in 1805. 

His elder brother, Ignace Urbain Jean Chappe (1760-1829), 
took part in the invention of the telegraph, and with a younger 
brother, Pierre Francois, from 1805 to 1823 was administrator 
of the telegraphs, a post which was also held by two other 
I brothers, Ren6 and Abraham, from 1823 to 1830. Ignace was 
the author of a Histoire de la ieligraphie (1824). An uncle, Jean 
Chappe d^Auteroche (1728-1769), was an astronomer who 
observed two transits of Venus, one in Siberia in 1761, and the 
other in 1769 in California, where he died. 

CHAPPELL^ WILLIAM (1809-1888), English writer on music, 
a member of the London musical firm of Chappell & Co., was bom 
on the 20th of November 1809, eldest son of Samuel Chappell (d. 
1834), who founded the business. William Chappell is particu- 
larly noteworthy for his starting the Musical Antiquarian 
Society in 1840, and his publication of the standard work Popular 
Music of the Olden Time (1855-1859) — on exj)ansion of a collec- 
tion of " national English airs ” made by him in 1838-1840. 
The modem revival of interest in English folk-songs owes much 
to this work, which has since been re-edited by Professor H. E. 
Wooldridge (1893). W, Chappell died on the 20th of August 
1888. His brother, Thomas Patey Chappell (d. 1902), meanwhile 
had largely extended the publishing business, and had started 
(1859) the Monday and Saturday Popular Concerts at St James’s 
Hall, which were successfully managed by a younger brother, 
S. Arthur Chappell, till they came to^an end towards the close 
of the century. 

CHAPRA, or Chupra, a town ot British India, the adminis- 
trative headquarters of Saran district in Bengal, near the left 
bank of the river Gogra, just above its confluence with the 
Ganges ; with a railway station on the Bengal & North-Western 
line towards Oudh. Pop. (1901) 45>9oi, showing a decrease of 
21 % in the decade. There are a government high school, a 
German Lutheran mission, and a public library endowed l:^ 
a former maharaja of Hatwa. Chapra is the centre of trade in 
indigo and saltpetre, and conducts a Jai^ge business by water as 
well as by rail. 

UHAPTAL, JEAN ANTOINE CLAUDE, Comte de Chante- 
LOUP (1756-1832), French chemist and statesman, was bom at 
Nogarct, Loz^re, on the 4th of June 175$. The son of an 
apothecary, he studied chemistry at MontpilH^ obtaining his 
doctor’s di^oma in 1777, when he repaired to 1781 

the States of Languedoc founded a chair of ohernnK^’iiipP^bim 
at the sc^bl of medicine in Montpellier, where he taught the 
doctrines of Lavoisier. The capital he acquired by the death 
of a wealthy uncle he employed in the estabKihment of diemical 
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works for the manufacture of the mineral acids^ alum^ uhite-leadi 
soda and other substances. His labours in the cause of applied 
science were at length recognized by the French government, 
which presented him with letters of nobility, and the cordon of 
the order of Saint MicheL During the Revolution a publication 
by Chaptal, entitled Dialogue entre un Montagnard et un Girondin, 
caused him to be arrested ; but being speedily set at liberty 
through the intermission of his friends, he undertook, in 1793, 
the management of the saltpetre works at Crenelle. In ^e 
following year he went to Montpellier, where he remained till 
1797, when he returned to Paris. After the coup d'etat of the i8th 
of Brumaire (November 9, 1799) made a councillor of state 
by the First Consul, and succeeded Lucien Bonaparte as minister 
of the interior, in which capacity he established a chemical 
manufactory near Paris, a school of arts, and a society of indus- 
tries ; he also reorganized the hospitals, introduced the metrical 
system of weights and measures, and otherwise greatly 
encouraged the arts and sciences. A misunderstanding between 
him and Napoleon (who conferred upon him the title of comte de 
Chanteloup) occasioned Chaptal’s retirement from office in 1804 ; 
but before the end of that year he was again received into favour 
by the emperor, who bestowed on him the grand cross of the 
Legion of Honour, and made him treasurer to the conservative 
senate. On Napoleon’s return from Elba, Chaptal was made 
director-general of commerce and manufactures and a minister 
of state. He was obliged after the downfall of the emperor to 
withdraw into private life ; and his name was removed from the 
list of the peers of France until 1819. In 1816, however, he was 
nominated a member of the Academy of Sciences by Louis XVIII. 
Chaptal was especially a popularizer of science, attempting to 
apply to industry and agriculture the discoveries of chemistry. 
In this way he contributed largely to the development of modem 
industry. He died at Paris on the 30th of July 1832. 

His literary works exhibit both vigour and perspicuity of style ; 
he wrote, in addition to various articles, especially in the Annales 
de chimie, £limens de chimie (3 vols., 1790 ; new ed., 1796-1803) ; 
TraiU du salpHre et des ^oudrons (1796) ; Tableau des principaux 
sets terreux (1798) ; Essai sur le perfectionnement des arts chimiques 
en France (1800) ; Art de faire, de gouverner, et de perfectionner les 
vine (i vol., 1801 ; new ed., 1819) ; TraiU thiorique et pratique sur 
la culture de la vigne, &c. (2 vols., 1801 ; new ed., 1811) ; Essai sur 
le hlanchiment (1801) ; La Chimie appliqu6e aux arts (4 vols., 1806) ; 
Art de la teinture du coton en rouge (1807) ; Art du teinturier et du 
dSgraisseur (1800) ; De i Industrie frangaise (2 vols., 1819) ; Chimie 
appliqute d I’ agriculture (2 vols., 1823 ; new ed., 1829). 

CHAPTER (a shortened form of chapiter, a word still used in 
architecture for a capital ; derived from 0 . Fr. chapitre, Lat. 
capiteUum, diminutive of caput, head), a principal division or 
section of a book, and so applied to acts of parliament, as forming 

chapters ” or divisions of the legislation of a session of parlia- 
ment, The name “ chapter ” is given to the permanent body 
of the canons of a cathedral or collegiate church, presided over, 
in the English Church, by the dean, and in the Roman communion 
by the provost or the dean, and also to the body of the members 
of a religious order. This may be a “ conventual ” chapter of 
the monks of a particular monastery, “ provincial ” of the 
members of the order in a province, or “ general ” of the whole 
order. This ecclesiastical use of the word arose from the custom 
of reading a chapter of Scripture, or a head (capitulum) of the 
regula, to the assembled canons or monks. The transference 
from the reading to the assembly itself, and to the members 
constituting it, was easy, through such phrases as convenire 
ad capitulum^ The title chapter” is similarly used of the 
assembled body of knights of a military or other order. (See 
also Canon; Cathedral; Dean). 

CHAPTER-H0178B (Lat wpitalium, Itsl^ capitolo, Fr. chapitre, 
Ger. Kapitdhaus), the chaml^r in which the chapter or heads 
of the monastic bodies (see Abbey and Cathedral) assembled 
to transact business, iliey are of various forms; some are 
obl<mg apartments, as Canfterbury, Exeter, Chester, Gloucester, 
&C. ; some octagonal, as Salisbury, Westminster, Wells, lincoln, 
York, &c. That at Lincoln has ten mdes, and that at Worcester 
is cinmlar ; most are vaulted internally and polygonal externally, 
and some, as Salisbury, Wells, Lincoln; Worcester; 8:c., depend 


on a single slight vaulting shaft for the support of the massive 
vaulting. They are often provided with a vestibule, as at West- 
minster, Lincoln, Salisbury and are almost exclusively English. 

CHAPU, formerly an important maritime town of China, in 
the province of Cheh-kiang, 50 m. N.W. of Chen-hai, situated 
in one of the richest and best cultivated districts in the country. 
It is the port of Hang-chow, with which it has good canal com- 
munication, and it was formerly the only Chinese port trading 
with Japan. The town has a circuit of about 5 m. exclusive of 
the suburbs that lie along the beach ; and the Tatar quarter is 
separated from the rest by a wall. It was captured and much 
injured by the British force in 1842, but was abandoned im- 
mediately after the engagement. The sea around it has now 
silted up, though in the middle of the 19th century it was 
accessible to the light-draught ships of the British fleet. 

CHAR (Salvelinus), a fish of the family Salmonidae, represented 
in Europe, Asia and North America. The best-known and most 
widely distributed species, the one represented in British and 
Irish lakes, is S. alpinus, a graceful and delicious fish, covered 
with very minute scales and usually dark olive, bluish or purplish 
black above, with or without round orange or red spots, pinkish 
white or yellowish pink to scarlet or claret red below. When the 
char go to sea, they assume a more silvery coloration, similar to 
that of the salmon and sea trout ; the red spots become very 
indistinct and the lower parts are almost white. The very young 
are also silvery on the sides and white below, and bear ii to 15 
bars, or parr-marks, on the side. This fish varies much according 
to localities ; and the difference in colour, together with a few 
points of doubtful constancy, have given rise to the establishment 
of a great number of untenable so-called species, as many as 
seven having been ascribed to the British and Irish fauna, viz. 
5 . alpinus, nivalis, killinensis, Willoughby i, perisii, colii and grayi, 
the last from Lough Melvin, Ireland, being the most distinct. 

alpinus varies much in size according to the waters it inhabits, 
remaining dwarfed in some English l^es, and growing to 2 ft. 
or more in other localities. In oriier parts of Europe, also, various 
local forms have been distinguished, such as the ” omble 
chevalier ” of the lakes of Switzerland and Savoy ( 5 . umbla), the 
** Sabling ” of the lakes of South Germany and Austria (S, sal- 
velinus), the ” kullmund ” of Norway (S. carbonariu^, &:c., 
while the North American S, parkei, alipcs, stagnalis, arcturus, 
areolus, oquassa and marstoni may also be regarded as varieties. 
Taken in this wide sense, 5 . alpinus has a very extensive distribu- 
tion. In central Europe, in the British islands and in the greater 
part of Scandinavia it is confined to mountain lakes, but farther 
to the north, in both the Old World and the New, it lives in the sea 
and ascends rivers to spawn. In Lapland, Iceland, Greenland 
and other parts of the arctic regions, it ranks among the com- 
monest fishes. The extreme northern point at which char 
have been obtained is 82® 34' N. (Victoria lake and Floeberg 
Beach, Arctic America). It reaches an altitude of 2600 ft. in the 
Alps and 6000 ft. in the Carpathians. 

The American brook char, 5 . fontinalis, is a close ally of S. 
alpinus, differing from it in having fewer and shorter gill-rakers, 
a rather stouter body, the back more or less barred or marbled 
with dark olive or black, and the dorsal and caudal fins mottled 
or barred with black. Many local varieties of colour have l^en 
distinguished. Sea-run individuals are often nearly plain bright 
silvery. It is a small species, growing to about 18 m abundant in 
all clear, cold streams of North America, east of the Mississippi, 
northward to Labrador. The fish has been introduced into other 
parts of the United States, and also into Europe. 

Another member of the same section of Salmonidae is the Great 
Lake char of North America, 5 . natnaycush, one of the largest 
salmonids, said to attain a weight of 100 lb. The body is very 
elongate and covered with extremely small scales. The colour 
varies from grey to black, with numerous round pale spots, 
which may be tinged with reddish ; the dorsal and caudal fins 
reticulate with darker.- This fish inhabits the Great Lakes 
regions and neighbouring parts of North America. 

CHAR-A-^RAHC (Fr. for ” benched carriage ”), a large form of 
wagonctte^like vehicle for passengers, but with benched seats 



aita^ed in rows, looking forward, commonly nsed for laige 
parties, wh ether as public conveyancep or for excursions. 

ORARACTBR (Gr. xaptMCTijp, from x*/®®**^**^, to scratx:h), a 
distinctive mark (spelt “ caracter ” up to the i6th century, with 
other variants) ; so applied to symbols of notation or letters of 
the alphabet ; more figuratively, the distinguishing traits of 
anything, and particularly the moral and mental qimlities of a 
individual human being, the sum of those qualities which dis- 
tinguish him as a personality. From the latter usage a 
character ” becomes almost identical with “ reputation ; and 
in the sense of “ giving a servant a character,” the word involves 
a written testimonial. For the law relating to servants* char- 
acters see Master and Servant. A further development 
is the use of “ character ” to mean an odd or eccentric persOn ” ; 
or of a “ character actor,” to mean an actor who plays a highly- 
coloured strange part. The word is also used as the name of a 
form of literature, consisting of short descriptions of types of 
character. Well-known examples of such ‘‘ characters ** art 
those of Theophrastus and La Bruy^re, and in English, of Joseph 
Hall (1574-1656) and Sir Thomas Overbury. 

CHARADE, a kind of riddle, probably invented in France 
during the i8th century, in which a word of two or more syllables 
is divined by guessing and combining into one word (the answer) 
the different syllables, each of which is described, as an inde- 
pendent word, by the giver of the charade. Charades may be 
either in prose or verse. Of poetic charades those by W. Mack- 
worth Praed are well known and excellent examples, while the 
following specimens in prose may suffice as illustrations. “ My 
firsty with the most rooted antipathy to a Frenchman, prides 
himself, whenever they meet, upon sticking close to his jacket ; 
my second has many virtues, nor is its least that it gives its name 
to my first ; my whole may I never catch 1 ” “ My iifsi is 

company; my second shuns company; my third collects com- 
pany ; and my whjole amuses company.** The solutions are 
Tar-tar and Co-nun-drum, The most popular form of this 
amusement is the acted charade, in which the meaning of the 
different syllables is acted out on the stage, the audience being 
left to guess each syllable and thus, combining the meaning of 
all the syllables, the whole word. A brilliant example of the 
acted charade is described in Thackeray’s Vanity Fair, 

CHARCOAL, the blackish residue consisting of impure carbon 
obtained by removing the volatile constituents of animal and 
vegetable substances ; wood gives origin to wood-charcoal ; 
sugar to sugar-charcoal ; bone to bone-charcoal (which, however, 
mainly consists of calcium phosphate) ; while coal gives “ coke ” 
and gas-carbon.** The first part of the word charcoal is of 
obscure origin. The independent use of “ char,** meaning to 
scorch, to reduce to carbon, is comparatively recent, and must 
have been taken from ” charcoal,** which is quite early. The 
New English Dictionary gives as the earliest instance of char ” 
a quotation dated 1679. Similarly the word ‘‘ chark ** or “ chak,” 
meaning the same as char,** is also late, and is probably due 
to a wrong division of the word charcoal,” or, as it was often 
spelled in the 16th and 17th centuries, “ charkole ** and “ charke- 
coal.” No suggestions for an origin of ** char *’ are satisfactory. 
It may be a use of the word ** clmre,** which appears in “ char- 
woman,” the American chore ” ; in all these words it means 
** turn,” a turn of work, a job, and charcoal ” would have to 
mean ‘‘ turned coal,** i.e, wood changed or turned to coal, a 
somewhat forced derivation, for which there is no authority. 
Another suggestion is that it is connected with chirk” or 
“ chark,” an old ivord meaning ” to make a ^ting noise.” 

W ood^charcoal.— In districts where there is an abundance of 
wood, as in the forests of France, Austria and Sweden, the 
operation of charcoaKbuming is of the crudest description. The 
methodUaj^ich dates back to a very remote period^ generally 
billets of wood on their ends so as to form a 
pMi 6 n 0 ^pexiings being left at the bottom to admit air, with 
serve as a fiue. The whole is covered with turf 
or msdst^m soil. The firing is begun at the bottom of the fiue, 
and gradually spreads outwards and upwards. Tbe success of 
tlie operation— both as to the intrinsic value of the product and 


its amount — depends upon the rate of the combustion. Under 
average conditions, 100 parts of wood yield about 60 parts 
volume, or 15 parts by weight, of charcoal. The modem process 
of carbonizing wood— either in small pieces or as sawdustr— in 
cast iron retorts is extensively practised where wood is scarce, 
and also by reason of the recovery of valuable by-products 
(wood spirit, pyroligneous acid, wood-tar), which the process 
permits. The question of the temperature of the carbonization 
is important ; according to J. Percy, wood becomes brov n at 
220^ C., a deep brown-black after some time at 280^, and an easily 
powdered mass at 310®. Charcoal made at 300® is brown, colt 
and friable, and readily inflames at 380® ; made at higher 
temperatures it is hard and brittle, and does not .fire until heated 
to about 700®. One of the most important applications of wood- 
charcoal is as a constituent of gunpowder It is also used 

in metallurgical operations as a reducing ^ent, but its application 
has been diminished by the introduction of coke, anthracite 
smalls, &c. A limited quantity is made up into the form of 
drawing crayons ; but the greatest amount is used as a fuel. 

The porosity of wood-charcoal explains why it floats on the 
surface of water, although it is actually denser, its specific gravity 
being about i»5. The porosity also explains the property of 
absorbing gases and vapours ; at ordinary temperatures ammonia 
and cyanogen are most readily taken up ; and Sir James Dewar 
has utilized this property for the preparation of high vacua at 
low temperatures. This character is commercially applied in 
the use of wood-charcoal as a disinfectant. The fetid gases 
produced by the putrefaction and waste of organic matter enter 
into the pores of the charcoal, and there meet with the oxygen 
previously absorbed from the atmosphere ; oxidation ensues, 
and the noxious effluvia are decomposed. Generally, however, 
the action is a purely mechanical one, the gases being only 
absorbed. Its pharmacological action depends on the same 
property ; it absorbs the gases of the stomach and btestines 
(hence its use in cases of flatulence), and also liquids and solids. 
Wood-charcoal has also the power of removing colouring matters 
from solutions, but this property is possessed in a much higher 
degree by animal-charcod. 

Animal-charcoal or hone black is the carbonaceous residue 
obtained by the dry distillation of bones ; it contains only about 
10 % of carbon, tiie remainder being calcium and magnesium 
phosphates (80 %) and other inorganic material originally present 
in the bones. It is generally manufactured from the residues 
obtained in the glue (q,v.) and gelatin {q*v,) industries. Its 
decolorizing power was applied in 1812 by Derosne to the 
clarification of the syrups obtained in sugar-refining ; but its 
use in this direction has now greatly diminished, owing to the 
introduction of more active and easily managed reagents. It is 
still used to some extent in laboratory practice. The decoloriz- 
ing power is not permanent, becoming lost after using for some 
time ; it may be revived, however, by washing and reheating. 

Lampblack or soot is the familiar product of the incomplete 
combustion of oils, pitch, resins, tallow, &c. It is generally 
prepared by burning pitch residues (see Coal-tar) and condensing 
the product. Thus Stained it is always oily, and, before using 
as a pigment, it must be purified by ignition in closed crucibles 
(see Carbon). 

CHARCOT, JEAN MARTIN (iSas-iBgj), French physician, 
was bom in Paris on the 29th of November 1825. In 1853 
graduated as M.D. of Paris IkMUi^ity, and three years later was 
appointed physician of the| 3 i 5 ||kl Hospital Bureau. In i860 
he became professor of pa&ol^cai anatomy in the medi^ 
faculty of Paris, and in 1862 . began that famous connexion with 
the Salp8tridre which lasted to the end of his life. He was elected 
to the Academy of Medicine in 1873, *tnd ten years afterwards 
became a member of the Institute. & death occurred suddenly 
on the i6th of August 1893 at Morvafi, where he had gone for a 
holiday. Charcot, who was a good hn^ist and well acquainted 
with the literature olhis own as well as of other countries, excelled 
as a dinical observer and a pathologist work at the 
Salpdtriire exerted a great influence on the development of the 
^ncie of neurology, and his dassical Lefons sur les maladies du 
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sysiime nerveux, the first series of which was published in 
1873, represents an enormous advance in the knowledge and 
discrimination of nervous diseases. He also devoted much 
attention to the study of obscure morbid conditions like 
hysteria, especially in relation to hypnotism (q-v,) ; indeed, it is 
in connexion with his investigation into the phenomena and 
results of the latter that his name is popularly known. In addition 
to his labours on neurological and even physiological problems 
he made many contributions to other branches of medicine, his 

ublished works dealing, among other topics, with liver and 

idney diseases, gout and pulmonary phthisis. As a teacher 
he was remarkably successful, and always commanded an 
enthusiastic band of followers. 

OHARD, JOHN ROUSE MERRIOTT (1847-X897), British 
soldier, was bom at Boxhill, near Plymouth, on the 21st of 
December 1847, and in 1868 entered the Royd Engineers. In 
1878 Lieutenant Chard was ordered to South Africa to take 
part in the Zulu War, and was stationed at the small post of 
Rorke’s Drift to protect the bridges across the Buffalo river, 
and some sick men and stores. Here, with Lieutenant Gonville 
Bromhead (1856-1891) and eighty men of the 2nd 24th Foot, 
he heard, on the 22nd of January 1879, of the disaster .of Isandhl- 
wana from some fugitives who had escaped the slaughter. 
Believing that the victorious Zulus would attempt to cross into 
Natal, they prepared, hastily, to hold the Drift until help 
should come. They barricaded and loopholed the old church 
and hospital, and improvised defences from wagons, mealie 
sacks and bags of Indian corn. Early in the afternoon they were 
attacked by more than 3000 Zulus, who, after hours of desperate 
hand-to-hand fighting, carried the outer defences, an inner low 
wall of biscuit boxes, and the hospital, room by room. The 
garrison then retired to the stone kraal, and repulsed attack 
after attack through the night. The next morning relieving 
forces appeared, and the enemy retired. The spirited defence 
of Rorke’s Drift saved Natal from a Zulu invasion, and Chard’s 
and Bromhead’s gallantry was rewarded with the V.C. and 
immediate promotion to the rank of captain and brevet-major. 
On Chard’s return to England he became a popular hero. From 
1893-1896 he commanded the Royal Engineers at Singapore, 
and was made a colonel in 1897. He died the same year at 
Hatch-Beauchamp, near Taunton, on the ist of November. 

CHARD, a market town and municipal borough in the Southern 
parliamentary division of Somersetshire, England, 142^ m. W. 
by S. of London by the London & South Western railway. 
Pop, (1901) 4437. It stands on high ground within i m. of the 
Devonshire border. Its cruciform parish church of St Maiy 
the Virgin is Perpendicular of the 15th century. A fine east 
window is preserved. The manufactures include linen, lace, 
woollens, brassware and ironware. Chard is governed by a 
mayor, 4 aldermen and 12 councillors. Area, 444 acres. 

Chard {Cerdre, Cherdre, Cherde) was commercial in origin, 
being a trade centre near the Roman road to the west. There 
are two Roman villas in the parish. There was a British camp 
at Neroche in the neighbourhood. The bishop of Bath held 
Chard in 1086, and his successor granted in 1234 the first charter 
which made Chard a free borough, each burgage paying a rent 
of i2d. Trade in hides was forbidden to non-burgesses. This 
charter was confirmed in 1253, 1280 and 1285. Chard is said 
to have been incorporated by Elizabeth, as the corporation seal 
dates from 1570, but no Elizabethan charter can be found. 
It was incorporated by grant of Charles I. in 1642, and Charles 
II. gave a charter in 1683. Chard was a mesne borough, the 
first overlord being Bishop Joceline, whose successors hdd it 
(with a brief interval from 1545 to 1552) until 1801, when it was 
sold to Earl Poulett Parliamentary representation ^an in 
1312, and was lost in 1328. A market on Monday and fair on the 
ajth of July were granted in 1253, and confirmed in 1642 and 
1683, when two more fair days were added (November 2 and 
May 3), the market being changed to Tuesday. The market day 
is now Monday, fairs being held on the first Wednesday in May, 
August and November, for com and cattle only, their medievid 
importance as centres ci the doth trade having departed. 
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CHARDIN, JEAN SIBUfiON (1699-1779), French genre painter, 
was bom in Paris, and studied under Pierre Jacques Gazes 
(1676-1754), the historical painter, and Noel Nicolas Coypel. 
He became famous for his still-life pictures and domestic 
interiors, which are well represented at the Louvre, and for 
figure-painting, as in his Le BenidiciU (1740). 

CHARDIN, SIR JOHN (1643-1713), French traveller, was 
born at Paris in 1643. His father, a wealthy jeweller, gave him 
an excellent education, and trained him in his own art ; but 
instead of settling down in the ordinary routine of the craft, 
he set out in company with a Lyons merchant named Raisin 
in 1665 for Persia and India, partly on business and partly to 
gratify his own inclination. After a highly successful journey, 
during which he had received the patronage of Shah Abbas II. 
of Persia, he returned to France in 1670, and there published 
in the following year Rkit du Couronnement du rot de Perse 
Soliman IIL Finding, however, that his Protestant profession 
cut him off from all hope of honours or advancement in his 
native country, he set out again for Persia in August 1671. 
This second journey was much more adventurous than the first, 
as instead of going directly to his destination, he passed by 
Smyrna, Constantinople, the Crimea, Caucasia, Mingrelia and 
Georgia, and did not reach Ispahan till June 1673. After four 
years spent in researches throughout Persia, he again visited 
India, and returned to Europe by the Cape of Good Hope in 
1677. The persecution of Protestants in France led him, in 
1681, to settle in London, where he was appointed jeweller to 
the court, and received from Charles II. the honour of knighthood. 
In 1683 he was sent to Holland as representative of the English 
East India Company ; and in 1686 he published the first part 
of his great narrative — The Trcruels of Sir John Chardin into 
Persia and the East Indies, &c. (London). Sir John died in 
London in 1713, and was buried in Westminster Abbey, where 
his monument bears the inscription Nomen sibi fecit eundo. 

It was not till 1711 that the complete account of Chardin's travels 
appeared, under the title of Journal du voyage du chevalier Chardin, 
at Amsterdam. The Persian portion is to be found in vol. ii. of 
Harris’s Collection, and extracts are reprinted by Pinkerton in vol. ix. 
The best complete reprint is by LangJ^s (Paris, 1811). Sir John 
Chardin's narrative has received the highest praise from the most 
competent authorities for its fulness, comprehensiveness and fidelity ; 
and it furnished Montesquieu, Rousseau, Gibl)on and Helv6tius 
with most important material. 

CHARENTE, an inland department of south-western France, 
comprehending the ancient province of Angoumois, and incon- 
siderable portions of Saintonge, Poitou, Marche, Limousin and 
P6rigord. It is bounded N. by the departments of Deux-SAvres 
and Vienne, E. by those of Vienne and Dordogne, S. by Dordogne 
and W. by Charente-Inf^rieure. Area 2305 sq. m. Pop. (1906) 
351,733. The department, though it contains no high altitudes, 
is for the most part of a hilly nature. The highest points, many 
of which exceed 1000 ft., are found in the Confolentais, the 
granite region of the extreme north-east, known also as the 
Terres Froides. In the Terres Chaudes, under which name 
the remainder of the department is included, the levels vary 
in general between 300 and 650 ft., except in the western plains 
— ^the Pays-Bas and Champagne — where they range from 40 to 
300 ft. A lar^e part of Charente is thickly wooded, the princijjal 
forests lying m its northern districts. The department, as its 
name indicates, belongs mainly to the basin of the river C'harente 
(area of basin 3860 sq. m. ; length of river 225 m.), the chief 
affluents of which, within its borders, are the Tardoire, the 
Touvxe and the N6. The Qgpfolentais is watered by the Vienne, 
a tributary of the Loire, wime the arrondissement of Barbezieux 
in the south-west belongs almost wholly to the basin of the 
Gironde. 

The climate is template but moist, the rainfall being highest 
in the north-east. A^icultorally, Charente is prosperous. More 
than half its surface is araHe land, on the greater part of which 
cereals are grown. The potato is an important crop. T^c 
vine is predominant in the region of Champagne, the wme 
produced being chiefiy distilled into the famous brandy to which 
the town of Cognac gives its name. The best pasture is found 
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in the Confolentais, where homed tattle are laz^gely reared. 
The chief fruits are chestnuts^ walnuts and cider-apples. The 
poultry raised in the neighbourhood of Barbezieux is highly 
esteemed. Charente has numerous stone quarries^ and there 
are peat workings and beds of clay which supply brick and 
tile -works and earthenware manufactories. Among the other 
industries^ paper-making, which has its chief centre at Angoul6me^ 
is foremost. The most important metallurgical establishment 
is the large foundry of naval guns at Ruelle. Flour-mills and 
leather-works are numerous. There are also many minor 
industries subsidiary to paper-making and brandy-distilling, 
and Angouleme manufactures gunpowder and confectionery. 
Coal, salt and timber are prominent imports. Exports include 
paper, brandy, stone and agricultural products. The depart- 
ment is served chiefly by the Orleans and Ouest-£tat railways, 
and the Charente is navigable below Angouleme. Charente is 
divided into the five arrondissements of Angouleme, Cognac, 
Ruflec, Barbezieux and Confolens (29 cantons, 426 communes). 
It belongs to the region of the XII. army corps, to the province 
of the archbishop of Bordeaux, and to the academic (educational 
division) of Poitiers. Its court of appeal is at Bordeaux. 

Angouleme (the capital), Cognac, Confolens, Jamac and La 
Rochefoucauld {q»v,) are the more noteworthy places in the de- 
partment. Barbezieux and Ruflec, capitals of arrondissements 
and agricultural centres, are otherwise of little importance. The 
department abounds in churches of Romanesque architecture, 
of which those of Bassac, St Amant-de-Boixe (portions of which 
are Gothic in style), Plassac and Gensac-la-Pallue may be 
mentioned. There are remains of a Gothic abbey church at 
La Couronne, and Roman remains at St Cybardeaux, Brossac 
and Chassenon (where there are ruins of the Gallo-Roman town 
of Cossinomagus). 

GHARENTE-INFliRIEURE, a maritime depaitraent of south- 
western France, comprehending the old provinces of Saintonge 
and Aunis, and a small portion of Poitou, and including the 
islands of R^, O 16 ron, Aix and Madame. Area, 2791 sq. m. 
Pop. (1906) 453,793. It is bounded N. by Vend6e, N.E. by 
Deux-Sdvres, E. by Charente, S.E. by Dordogne, S.W. by 
Gironde and the estuary of the Gironde, and W. by the Bay of 
Biscay. Plains and low hills occupy the interior ; the coast is 
flat and marshy, as are the islands (R 6 , Aix, Ol^ron) which lie 
opposite to it. The department takes its name from the river 
Charente, which traverses it during the last 6i ra. of its course 
and drains the central region. Its chief tributaries are on the 
right the Boutonne, on the left the Seugne. The climate is 
temperate and, except along the coast, healthy. There are 
several sheltered bays on the coast, and several good harbours, 
the chief of which are La Rochelle, Rochefort and Tonnay- 
Charente, the two latter some distance up the Charente, Royan 
on tlie north shore of the Gironde is an important watering-place 
much frequented for its bathing. 

The majority of the inhabitants of Charente-Infericure live 
by agriculture. The chief products of the arable land are wheat, 
oats, maize, barley and the potato. Horse and cattle-raising is 
carried on and dairying is prosperous. A considerable quantity 
of wine, most of which is distilled into brandy, is produced. 
The department has a few peat-workings, and produces freestone, 
lime and cement ; the salt-marshes of the coast arc important 
sources of mineral wealth. Glass, pottery, bricks and earthen- 
ware are prominent industrial products. Ship-building, brandy- 
distUling, iron-founding and machine construction are also 
carried on. Oysters and mussels ar^ bred in the neighbourhood 
of La Rochelle and Marennes, and ’there are numerous fishing 
ports along the coast. 

The railways traversing the department belong to the 
tat system, except one section of the Paris-Bordeaux 
ponging to the Orleans Company. The facilities of the 
tment for internal communicaition are greatly increased 
ig . number of navigable streams which water it. The 
nte, the S^yre Niortaise, the Boutonne, die Seudre and 
the Gironde furnish 142 m. of navigate waterway, to which 
must be added the 56 m. covered Jgly the canals of the coast. 


There are 6 arrondissements (40 cantons, 4S1 communes), cogi* 
nominal with the towns of La Rochelle, Rochefort, Marennes, 
Saintes, Jori^c and St Jean d'Ang^ly — La Rodielle being 
the chief town of the department. The department forms the 
diocese of La Rochelle, and is attached to the i8th military 
region, and in educational matters to the academic of Poitiers. 
Its court of appeal is at Poitiers. 

La Rochelle, St Jean d’Ang 61 y, Rochefort and Saintes (^.t^.)are 
the principal towns. Surgdres and Aulnay possess fine specimens 
of the numerous Romanesque churches. Pons has a graceful 
chateau of the 15th and i6th centuries, beside which there rises 
a fine keep of the 12th century. 

CHARENTON-LE-PONT, a town of northern France in the 
department of Seine, situated on the right bank of the Marne, at 
its confluence with the Seine, i m. S.E. of the fortifications of 
Paris, of which it is a suburb. Pop. (1906) 18,034. It derives 
the distinctive part of its name from the stone bridge of ten 
arches which crosses the Marne and unites the town with Alfort- 
ville, well known for its veterinary school founded in 1766. It 
has always been regarded as a point of great importance for the 
defence of the capital, and has frequently been the scene of 
sanguinary/ conflicts. The fort of Charenton on the left bank 
of the Marne is one of the older forts of the Paris defence. In the 
i6th and 17 th centuries Charenton was the scene of the ecclesi- 
astical councils of the Protestant party, which had its principal 
church in the town. At St Maurice adjoining Charenton is the 
famous Hospice de CJiarenton, a lunatic asylum, the foundation 
of which dates from 1641. Till the time of the Revolution it was 
used as a general hospital, and even as a prison, but from 1802 
onwards it was specially appropriated to the treatment of lunacy. 
St Maurice has two other national establishments, one for the 
victims of accidents in Paris (asile national Vacassy), the other 
for convalescent working-men {asile national de Vincennes), 
Charenton has a port on the Canal de St Maurice, beside the 
Marne, and carries on boat-building and the manufacture of 
tiles and porcelain. 

GHARl^, Athenian general, is first heard of in 366 b.c. as 
assisting the Phliasians, who had been attacked by Argos and 
Sicyon. In 361 he vi.sited Corey ra, where he helped the 
oligarchs to expel the democTats, a policy which led to the 
subsequent defection of the island from Athens. In 357, Chares 
was appointed to the command in the Social War, together with 
Chabrias, after whose death before Chios he was associated with 
Iphicrates and Timotheus (for the naval battle in the Hellespont, 
see Timotheus). Chares, having successfuDy Ihrow^n the blame 
for the defeat on his colleagues, was left sole commander, but 
receiving no supplies from Athens, took upon himself to join the 
revolted satrap Artabazus. A complaint from the Persian king, 
who threatened to send three hundred ships to the assistance of 
the confederates, led to the conclusion of peace (355) between 
Athens and her revolted allies, and the recall of Chares. In 349, he 
was sent to the assistance of Olynthus {q.v,) against Philip 11 . of 
Macedon, but returned without having effected anything j in the 
following year, when he reached Olynthus, he found it already 
in the hands of Philip. In 340 he was appointed to the command 
of a force sent to aid Byzantium against Philip, but the inhabit- 
ants, remembering his former plunderings and extortions, refused 
to receive him. In 338 he defeated by Philip at Amphissa, 
and was one of the coxnmimders at the disastrous battle of 
Chaeroneia. Lysicles, oilft^f his colleagues, was condemned 
to death, while Chares d^mot seem to have l^en even accused. 
After the conquest of Tl^ejl by Alexander (335), Chares is said 
to have been one of the Af^enian orators and generals whose 
surrender was demanded. Two years later he was living at 
Sigeum, for Arrian (Afu^asis, i. 12) states that he went from there 
to pay his respects to Alexander. In 332 he entered the service 
of Darius and took over the command of a Persian force in 
My tilene, but capitulated on the approach of a Macedonian fleet 
on condition of Ming allowed to retire unmolest^. He is last 
Wrd of at Taenarum, ind is supposed to have died at Sigeum. 
Although boastful and Vainglorious; Glares was not lackmg in 
personal courage, and was among the best Athenian geneials 
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of his time. At the best, however, he was hardly more than an 
ordinary leader of mercenaries ” (A. Holm). He openly boasted 
of his profligacy, was exceedingly avaricious, and his bad faith 
became proverbial. 

Diod. Sic. XV. 75, 95, xvi. 7, 21, 22, 85-88 ; Plutarch, Phocion, 14 ; 
Theopompus, ap. Athenaeum, xii. p. <532 ; A. Schafer, Demosthenes 
und seine Zeit (1885) ; A. Holm, History of Greece (Eng. trans., 
i8g6), vol. iii. 

CHARES, of Lindus in Rhodes, a noted sculptor, who fashioned 
for the Rhodians a colossal bronze statue of the sun-god, the cost 
of which was defrayed by selling the warlike engines left behind 
by Demetrius Poliorcetes, when he abandoned the siege of the 
city in 303 b.c. (Pliny, Nat Hist, xxxiv. 41). The colossus was 
seventy cubits (105 ft.) in height ; and its fingers were larger than 
many statues. The notion that the legs were planted apart, so 
that ships could sail between them, is absurd. The statue was 
thrown down by an earthquake after 56 years ; but the remains 
lay for ages on the spot. 

CHARES, of Mytilene, a Greek belonging to the suite of 
Alexander the Great. He was appointed court-marshiil or 
introducer of strangers to the king, an office borrowed from the 
Persian court. He wrote a history of Alexander in ten books, 
dealing mainly with the private life of the king. The fragments 
are chiefly preserved in Athenaeus. 

See Scriptores Perum Alexandri (pp. 114-120) in the Didot edition 
of Arrian. 

CHARGE (through the Fr. from the Late Lat. carticare, to 
load in a carrus or wagon ; cf. “ cargo '’), a load ; from this, its 
primary meaning, also seen in the word “ charger,” a large dish, 
come the uses of the word for the powder and shot to load a fire- 
arm, the accumulation of electricity in a battery, the necessary 
quantity of dynamite or other explosive in blasting, and a device 
borne on an escutcheon in heraldry. Charge ” can thus mean 
a burden, and so a care or duty laid upon one, as in ** to be in 
charge ” of another. With a transference to that which lays such 
a duty on another, charge ” is used of the instructions given by 
a judge to a jury, or by a bishop to the clergy of his diocese. In 
the special sense of a pecuniary burden the word is used of the 
price of goods, of an encumbrance on property, and of the 
expenses of running a bu.siness. Further uses of the word are of 
the violent, rushing attack of cavalry, or of a bull or elephant, or 
football player ; hence “ charger ” is a horse ridden in a charge, 
or more loosely a horse ridden by an officer, whether of infantry 
or cavalry. 

^ CHARGE D’AFFAIRES (Fr. for “ in charge of business ”), the 
title of two classes of diplomatic agents, (i) Chargis d'affaires 
(ministres chargis d'affaires), who were placed by the reglement 
of the congress of Vienna in the 4th class of diplomatic agents, 
are heads of permanent missions accredited to countries to which, 
for some reason, it is not possible or not desirable to send agents 
of a higher rank. They are distinguished from these latter by the 
fact that their credentials are addressed by the minister for 
foreign affairs of the state which they are to represent to the 
minister for foreign affairs of the receiving state. Though still 
occasionally accredited, ministers of this class are now rare. 
They have precedence over the other class of chargis d'affaires, 
(2) Chargis d'affaires per interim, or chargis des affaires, are those 
who are presented as such, either verbally or in writing, by heads 
of missions of the first, second or third rank to the minister for 
foreign affairs of the state to which they are accredited, when 
they leave their post temporarily, or ponding the arrival of their 
successor. It is usual to apjpoint a counsellor or secretary of 
legation chargi d'affaires. Some governments are accustomed 
to give the title of minister to sach chargis d'affaires, which 
ran)^ them with the other heads of legation. Essentially 
chargis d'affaires do not differ from ambassadors, envoys or 
mtfiisters resident. They represent their nation, and enjoy the 
same privileges and immunities as other diplomatic agents 
(see DiPLOiiiAcy). 

OHAROHIG ORDER, in English law, an order obtained from 
a court or judge by a judgment creditor under the Judgment 
Acts 1838 and ^840, by whicih the propeily pf the judgment 
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debtor in any stocks or funds stands charged with the payment 
of the amount for which judgment shall have been recovered, 
with interest. A charging order can only be obtained in resp)ect 
of an ascertained sum, but this would include a sum ordered to be 
paid at a future date. An order can be made on stock standing 
in the name of a trustee in trust for the judgment debtor, or on 
cash in court to the credit of the judgment debtor, but not on 
stock held by a debtor as a trustee. The application for a charg- 
ing order is usually made by motion to a divisional court, though 
it may be made to a judge. The effect of the order is not that of 
a contract to pay the debt, but merely of an instrument of charge 
on the shares, signed by the debtor. An interval of six months 
must elapse before any proceedings are taken to enforce the 
charge, but, if necessary, a stop order on the fund and the divi- 
dends payable by the debtor can be obtained by the creditor 
to protect his interest. A solicitor employed to prosecute any 
suit, matter or proceeding in any court, is entitled, on declaration 
of the court, to a charge for his costs upon the property recovered 
or preserved in such suit or proceeding. (See Rules of the 
Supreme Court, o. XLIX.) 

CHARIBERT (d. 567), king of the Franks, was the son of 
Ciotaire 1 . On Clotaire’s death in 561 his estates were divided 
between his sons, Charibert receiving Paris as his capital, 
together with Rouen, Tours, Poitiers, Limoges, Bordeaux and 
Toulouse. Besides his wife Ingoberga, he had unions with 
Merofleda, a wool-carder^s daughter, and Theodogilda, the 
daughter of a neatherd. He was one of the most dissolute of 
the Merovingian kings, his early death in 567 being brought on 
by his excesses. (C. Pf.) 

CHARIDEMUS, of Oreus in Euboea, Greek mercenary leader. 
About 367 B.c. he fought under the Athenian general Iphicrates 
against Amphipolis. Being ordered by Iphicrates to take the Amphi- 
politan hostages to Athens, he allowed them to return to their own 
people, and joined Cotys, king of Thrace, against Athens. Soon 
afterwards he fell into the hands of the Athenians and accepted 
the offer of Timotheus to re-enter their service. Having been 
dismissed by Timotheus (362) he joined the revolted satraps 
Memnon and Mentor in Asia, but soon lost their confidence, and 
was obliged to seek the protection of the Athenians. Finding, 
however, that he had nothing to fear from the Persians, he again 
joined Cotys, on whose murder he was appointed guardian to his 
youthful son Cersobleptes. In 357, on the arrival of Chares with 
considerable forces, the Chersonese was restored to Athens* The 
supporters of Charidemus represented this as due to his efforts, 
and, in spite of the opposition of Demosthenes, he was honoured 
with a golden crown and the franchise of the city. It was further 
resolved that his person should be inviolable. In 351 he com- 
manded the Athenian forces in the Chersonese against Philip II. 
of Macedon, and in 349 he superseded Chares as commander in 
the Olynthian War. He achieved little success, but made him- 
self detested by his insolence and profligacy, and was in turn 
replaced by Chares. After Chaeroneia the war party would 
have entrusted Charidemus ^ with the command against Philip, 
but the peace party secured the appointment of Phocion. He 
was one of those whose surrender, was demanded by Alexander 
after the destruction of Theljes, but escaped with banishment. 
He fled to Darius III., who received him with distinction. But, 
havbg expressed his dissatisfaction with the preparations made 
by the king just before the battle of Issus (333), he was put to 
death. 

See Diod. Sic. xvii, 30; Plutarch, Phocion^ 16, 17; Arrian, 
Anabasis, i. lo ; Quintus Curtius iii. 2 ; Demosthenes, Contra 
Aristocraiem ; A. Schafer, Demosthenes und seine Zeit (1885). 

CHARING GROSS, the locality about the west end of the 
Strand and the north end of Whitehall, on the southeast side 
of Trafalgar Square, London, England. It falls within the 
bounds of the city of Westminster. Here Edward I. erected 
the last of the series of crosses to the memory of his queen, 
Eleanor (d. 1290). It stood near the present entrance to Charily 

^ According to wme authorities, this is a second CharideinuS, the 
first disappearing from history after being superseded by Chares in 
the Olynthian war. 
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Cross station of the South-Eastern & Chatham railway, in the 
courtyard of which a fine modern cross has been erected within 
a few feet of the exact site. A popular derivation of the name 
connected it with Edward's dear queen " {rhere reine), and a 
village of Cherringe or Charing grew up here later, but the true 
origin of the name is not known. There is a village of Charing 
in Kent, and the name is connected by some with that of a 
Saxon family, Cerring. 

CHARIOT (derived from an 0. Fr. word, formed from char, a 
car), in antiquity, a conveyance (Gr. ap/xa, Lat. currus) used in 
battle, for the chase, in public processions and in games. The 
Greek chariot had two wheels, and was made to be drawn by two 
horses ; if a third or, more commonly, two reserve horses were 
added, they were attached on each side of the main pair by a 
single trace fastened to the front of the chariot, as may be seen 
on two prize vases in the British Museum from the Panathenaic 
games at Athens. On the monuments there is no other sign of 
traces, from the want of which wheeling round must have been 
difficult. Immediately on the axle (d^wr, axis), vdthout springs 
of any kind, rested the basket or Ixicly ( 5 t</>pos) of the chariot, 
which consisted of a floor to stand on, and a semicircular guard 
round the front about half the height of tlie driver. It was 
entirely open at the back, so that the combatant might readily 
leap to the ground and up again as was ncc(‘ssar}\ There was no 
seat, and generally only room for the combatant and his charioteer 
to stand in. The pole (p^’pds, iemo) was probably attached to the 
middle of the axle, though it appears to spring from the front 
of the basket ; at the end of the pole was the yoke (fvyov, jugum), 
which consisted of two small saddles fitting the necks of the horses, 
and fastened by broad bands round the chest. Besides this the 
harness of each horse consisted of a bridle and a pair of reins, 
mostly the same as in use now, made of leather and ornamented 
with studs of ivory or metal. The reins were passed through 
rings attached to the collar bands or yoke, and were long enough 
to be tied round the waist of the charioteer in case of his having 
to defend himself. The wheels and body of the chariot were 
usually of wood, strengthened in places with bronze or iron ; the 
wheels had from four to eight spokes and tires of bronze or iron. 
This description applies generally to the chariots of all the nations 
of antiquity ; the differences consisted chiefly in the mountings. 
The chariots of the Egyptians and Assyrians, with whom the 
bow was the principal arm of attack, were richly mounted with 
quivers full of arrows, while those of the Greeks, whose character- 
istic weapon was the spear, were plain except as regards mere 
decoration. Among the Persians, again, and more remarkably 
among the ancient Britons, there was a class of chariot having 
the wheels mounted with sharp, sickle-shaped blades, which cut 
to pieces whatever came in their way. This was probably an 
invention of the Persians ; Cyrus the younger employed these 
chariots in large numbers. Among the Greeks and Romans, on 
the other hand, the chariot had passed out of use in war before 
historical times, and was retained only for races in the public 
games, or for processions, without undergoing any alteration 
apparently, its form continuing to correspond with the descrip- 
tions of Homer, though it was lighter in build, having to carry 
only the charioteer. On two Panathenaic prize vases in the 
British Museum are figures of racing bigae, m which, contrary 
to the description given above, the driver is seated with his feet 
resting on a board hanging down in front cl o to the legs of his 
horses. The biga itself consists of a seat resting on the axle, with 
a rail at each side to protect the driver from the wheels. The 
chariot was unsuited to the uneven soil of Greece and Italy, and 
it is not improbable that these nations had brought it with them 
as part fcf their original habits from their former seats in the 
East, In the remains of Egyptian and Assyrian art there are 
^qgifrous representations of chariots, from which it may be 
^^WOTiwith what richness they were sometimes ornamented. The 
** iron " chariots in use among the Jews appear to have been 
chariots strengthened or plated with metal, and no doubt were 
of the form above descried, which prevailed generally among 
the other ancient nations, (^e also Carriao|c.)> n 

The chief authorities are J. C, Ginzrot, Di$ Wagen und Fahrwerke 


der Grtechen und Homer (1817) ; C. F. Grashof, Vber das^Fuhrwerh 
lei Homer und Hesiod ,(1846) ; W. Leaf in Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
V. ; E. Buchholz, Die hontcrischen Realien (1871-1885) ; W. Helbig, 
Das homerische Epos aus den DenUmdlevn erldutert (1884), and 
the article “Currus" in Daremberg and Saglio, Dictionnaire des 
AntiquiUs, 

CHARISIUS, FLAVIUS SOSIPATER, Latin grammarian, 
flourished about the middle of the 4th century a.d. He was 
probably an African by birth, summoned to Constantinople to 
take the place of Euanthius, a learned commentator on Terence. 
The Ars Grammatica of Charisius, in five books, addressed to his 
son (not a Roman, as the preface shows), has come down to us 
in a mutilated condition, the beginning of the first, part of the 
fourth, and the greater part of the fifth book having been lost. 
The work, which is merely a compilation, is valuable as contain- 
ing excerpts from the earlier writers on grammar, who are in 
many cases mentioned by name — Q. Remmius Palaemon, C. 
Julius Romanus, Cominianus. 

The best edition is by H. Keil, Grammaiici Latini, i. (1857) ; see 
also article by G. Gdtz in Pauly-Wissowa's Healencyclopddie, iii. 2 
(1809) ; Teuffel-Schwabe, Hist, of Roman Literature (Eng. trans.), 
§419, I. 2; Frohde, in Jahr, /. Philol., 18 Suppl. (1892), 567-672. 

CHARITON, of Aphrodisias in Caria, the author of a Greek 
romance entitled The Loves of Chaereas and Callirrhoe, probably 
flourished in the 4th century a.d. The action of the story, 
which is to a certain extent historical, takes place during the time 
of the Peloponnesian War. Opinions differ as to the merits of the 
romance, which is an imitation of Xenophon of Ephesus and 
Heliodorus. 

Editions by J. P. D’Orville (1783), G. A. Hirschig (1856) and 
R. Ilercher (1859); there is an (anonymous) English translation 
(1764) ; see also E. Rohde, Der griechische Roman (lyoo). 

CHARITY AND CHARITIES. The word “ charity," or love, 
represents the principle of the good life. It stands for a mood 
or habit of mind and an endeavour. From it, as a habit of mind, 
springs the social and personal endeavour which in the widest 
sense wc may call charity. The two correspond. Where the 
habit of mind has not been gained, the endeavour fluctuates 
and is relatively purj^oseless. In so far as it has been gained, 
the endeavour is founded on an intelligent scrutiny of social 
conditions and guided by a definite purpose. In tlie one case 
it is realized that some social theory must be found by us, if 
our action is to be right and consistent ; in the other case no 
need of such a tlieory is felt. This article is based on the assump- 
tion that there are principles in charity or charitable work, and 
that these can be ascertained by a study of the development 
of social conditions, and their relation to prevalent social aims 
and religious or philosophic conceptions. It is assumed also 
that the charity of the religious life, if rightly understood, cannot 
be inconsistent with that of the social life. 

Perhaps some closer definition of charity is necessary. The words 
that signify goodwill towards the community and its members are 
primarily words expressive of the affections of family life in the 
relations existing between parents, and between parent and child. 
As will be seen, the analogies underlying such phrases as “ God the 
Father," “ children of God," " brethren," have played a great part 
in the development of charitable thought in pre-dhristian as well 
as in Christian days. The germ, if we may say so, of the words 
0 tXIa, dydirri, amor, love ; amicitia, friendship, is the sexual or the 
parental relation. With the realization of the larger life in man the 
meaning of the word expands. Caritas, or charity, strikes another 
note — high price, and thus dearness. It is charity, indeed, expressed 
in mercantile metaphor ; and it would .seem that it was associated 
in thought with the word which has also a commercial mean- 

ing, but signifies as well favour, gratitude, grace, kindness. Partly 
thus, perhaps, it assumed and suggested a nobler conception ; and 
sometimes, as, for instance, in English ecclesiastical documents, it 
was spelt charitas. *Aydv7j, which in the Authorized Version of the 
Bible is translated charity, was used by St Paul as a translation of 
the Hebrew word WiW, which in the Old Testament is in the same 
version translated “ mercy " — as in Hosca vi. 6, "I desired mercy, 
and not sacrifice," This word represents the charitv of kmd- 
ness and goodness, as distinguished from almsgiving. Almsgiving, 
geddqdh, is translated by the word dXerifiwrdrn in the Septuagint, and 
in the Authorized Version by the word " righteousness." It repre- 
sents the deed or the gift which is dne— done or made, not sron- 
taneously, but imder a sense of religious ob^ga^on. In the earlier 
Christian period the word almsgiving has this meaning, and w y m 
that sense applied to a wide range of actions and contracts, frotn 
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a gift to a beggar at a church door to a grant and a tenure of land. 
It also, in the word almoner, represented the fulfilment of the 
religious obligation with the aid of an agent or delegate. The words 
charity or love (caritas or dydvri), on the other hand, without losing 
the tone with which the thought of parental or family love inspires 
them, assume a higher meaning. In religious thought they imply 
an ideal life, as represented by such expressions as “ love (agape) 
of God.” This on the one side; and on the other an ideal social 
relation, in such words as ” love of man.” Thus in the word 
” charity ” religious and social associations meet ; and thus regarded 
the word means a disciplined and habitual mood in which the mind 
is considerate of the welfare of others individually and generally, 
and devises what is for their real good, and in whici the intelligence 
and the will strive to fulfil the mind’s purpose. Charity thus has 
no necessary relation to relief or alms. give a lecture, or to nurse 
a sick man who is not in want or ” poor,” may be equally a deed 
of charity ; though in fact charity concerns itself largely with the 
classes usually called ” the poor,” and with problems of distress and 
relief. Relief, however, is not an essential part of charity or charit- 
able work. It is one of many means at its disposal. If the world 
were so poor that no one coulci make a gift, or so wealthy that no one 
needed it, charity — the charity of life and of deeds — would remain. 

The history of charity is a history of many social and religious 
theories, influences and endeavours, that have left their mark 
alike upon the popular and the cultivated thought of the present 
day. TTie inconsistencies of charitable effort and argument 
may thus in part bo accounted for. To understand the problem 
of charity we have therefore (i) to consider the stages of charit- 
able thought — the primitive, pagan, Greek and Roman, Jewish 
and Christian elements, that make up the modern consciousness 
in regard to charity, and also the growth of the habit of “ charity ” 
as representing a gradually educated social instinct. (2) We 
have also to consider in their relation to charity the results of 
recent investigations of the conditions of social life. (3) At 
each stage we have to note the corresponding stage of practical 
administration in public relief and private effort — for the division 
between public or “ poor-law ” relief and charity which prevails 
in England is, comparatively speaking, a novelty, and, generally 
speaking, the work of charity can hardly be appreciated or 
understood if it be considered without reference to public 
relief. (4) As to the present day, we have to consider practical 
suggestions in regard to such subjects as charity and economic 
thought, charity organization, friendly visiting and almonership, 
co-operation with the poor-law, charity and thrift, parochial 
management, hospitals and medical relief, exceptional distress 
and the ** unemployed,” the utilization of endowments and their 
supervision, and their adaptation to new needs and emergencies. 
(5) We have, also throughout to consider charitable help in 
relation to classes of dependants, who appear early in the history 
of the question — widows and orphans, the sick and the aged, 
vagrants and wayfarers. 

First in the series come the charities of the family and of 
hospitality ; then the wider charities of religion, the charities 
of the community, and of individual donors and of mutual help. 
These gradually assumed importance in communities which 
consisted originally of self-supporting classes, within which 
widows and orphans, for instance, would be rather provided for, 
in accordance with recognized class obligations, than relieved. 
Then come habitual almsgiving, the charitable endowment, and 
the modern charitable institution and association. But through- 
out the test of progress or decadence appears to be the condition 
of the family. The family is the soured, the home and the 
hearthstone of charity. It has been created, but slowly, and 
there is naturally a constant tendency to break away from its 
obligations and to ignore and depreciate its utility. Yet the 
famUjr, as we now have it, is itself the outcome of infinite thought 
working through social instinct, and has at each stage of its 
development indicated a general advance. To it, therefore, 
constant reference must be made. 

Part I. — Primitive Charity 

The study of early communities has brought to light the liistory 
of the de^opment of the family. Marriage in its lowest 
phases is ty no means a matter of affection or companionship ” ; 
and only very dowly has the position of both parents been 
recognized as implying different hut correlative responsibilities 


towards their child. Only very slowly, also, has the morality 
necessary to the making of the family been won. Charity at 
earlier s^es is hardly recognized as a virtue, nor infanticide 
as an evil. Hospitality — the beginning of a larger social life^ 
is non-existent. The self-support of the community is secured 
by marriage, and when relations fail marriage becomes a pro- 
vision against poverty. Then by the tribal system is created 
another safeguard against want. But apart also from these 
methods of maintenance, at a very early stage there is charitable 
relief. The festivals of the solstices and equinoxes, and of 
the seasons, are the occasions for sacrifice and relief j and, as 
Christmas customs prove, the instinct to give help or alms at 
such festival periods still remains. Charity is concerned prim- 
arily with certain elemental forces of social life : the relation 
between these primitive instincts and impulses that still influence 
charity should not, therefore, be overlooked. The basis of 
social life is also the basis of charitable thought and action. 

The savac'e is the civilized man in the rough. ” The lowest races 
have,” Lord Avebury writes, ” no institution of marriage.” Many 
have no word for ” dear ” or ” beloved.” The child belongs to the 
tribe rather tlian to tlic ])arent. In these circumstances a problem 
of charity such as the following may arise : — ” Am I to starve, while 
my sister has children whom she can sell ? ” a question asked of 
Burton by a negro. From the point of view of the tribe, an able- 
bodied man would be more valuable than dependent children, and 
the relationship of the larger family of brothers and sisters would 
be a truer claim to help than that of mother and child. Subsequently 
the child is recognized as related, not to the father, but to the 
mother, and there is ” a kind of bond which lasts for life between 
mother and child, although the father is a stranger to it.” Slowly 
only is the relative position of both parents, with diflerent but cor- 
relative responsibilities, recognized. The first two steps of charity 
have then been made : the social value of the bond between the 
mother, and then between the father, find the child has been recog- 
nized. Until this point is reached the morality necessary to the 
making of the family is wanting, and for a long time afterwards it 
is hardly won. Tlu? virtue of chastity — the condition precedent to 
the higher family life— is unrecognized. Indeed, the set of such 
religious thought as there may be is against it. Abstract conceptions, 
even in the nobler races, are lacking. The religion of life is vaguely 
struggling with its animality, and that which it at last learns to rule 
it at first worships. In these circumstances there is little charity 
for the child and little for the stranger. ” There is,” Dr Schwein- 
furth wrote in his Heart of Africa, ” an utter want of wholesome 
intercourse between race and race. For any member of a tribe that 
speaks one dialect to cross the borders of a tribe that speaks another 
is to make a venture at the hazard of his life.” The religious obliga- 
tions that fostered and sanctified family life among the Greeks and 
Romans and Jews arc unknown. Much later in develoi)ment comes 
charity for the child, with the abhorrence of infanticide — against 
which the J cwish-Chrlstian charity of 2000 years ago uttered its 
most vigorous protests. If the child belonged primarily to the tribe 
or state, its maintenance or destruction was a common concern. 
This motive influenced the Greeks, who are historically nearer the 
earlier forms of social life than ourselves. For the common good they 
cxpo.sed the deformed child ; but also “ where there were too many, 
for in our state population has a limit,” as Aristotle says, ” the babe 
or unborn child was destroyed.” And so, to lighten their own 
responsibilities, parents were wont to do in the slow years of the 
degradation of the Roman empire, though the interest of the state 
then required a contrary policy. The transition to our present 
feeling of responsibility for child-life has been very gradual and 
uncertain, through the middle ages and even till the 18th century. 
Strictly it may be said that all penitentiaries and other similar 
institutions are concrete prote.sts on behalf of a better family life. 
The movement for the care of children in the i8th century naturally 
and instinctively allied itself with the penitentiary movement. The 
want of regard for child-life, when the rearing of children becomes 
a source of economic pressure, suggests why in earlier stages of 
civilization all that charitable apparatus which we now think neces- 
sary for the assistance of children is wanting, even if the need, so far 
as it does arise, is not adequately met by the recognized obligations 
of the clan-family or brotherhood. 

In the case of barbarous races charity and self-support may be 
considered from some other points of view. Self-support is secured 
in two ways — ^by marriage and by slavery. ” For a man or wom^ 
to be unmarried after the age of tnirty is unheard of ” (T. H. Lewin, 
Wild Races of South-East India). On the other hand, if any one is 
without a father, mother or other relative, and destitute of the 
necessaries of life, he may sell himself and become a slave. Thus 
slavery becomes a provision for poverty when platio^ fail. The 
clan-family may serve the same purpose. David Livingstone 
Bcribes the formation of the clan-family among the Bakuena. 
man, byrirtueof paternity, is chief of his own children. They build 
huts round his» . • . Near the centre of each circle of huts is a spot 
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called a ' kotla/ with a iirepli^ ; here they work, eat, do. A poor 
man attaches himself to the * kotla ' of a nch one, and is consiaered 
a child of the latter.*’ Thus the clan -family is also a poor-relief 
association. 

Studies in folklore being to light many relations between the 
charity of the old world and that of our own day. 

In regard to the charity of the early community, we may take 
the 8th century B.c. as the point of departure. The Odyssey 
(about 800 B.c.) and Hesiod (about 700 b.c.) are 
Th^^iy roughly parallel with Amos (316-775), and represent 
maaity. Streams of thought that meet in the early Christian 
period. The period covered by the Odyssey seems to 
merge into that of Hesiod. We take the former first, dealing 
with the clan-family and the phratry, which are together the 
self-maintaining unit of society, with the general relief of the 
poor, with hospitality, and with vagrancy. In Hesiod we find 
the custonuiry law of charity in the earlier community definitely 
stated, and also indications of the normal methods of neighbourly 
help which were in force in country districts. First of the family 
and brotherhood, or phratry. The family {Od. viii. 582) included 
alike the wife’s father and the daughter’s husband. It was thus 
a clanlike family. Out of this was developed the phratry or 
brotherhood, in which were included alike noble families, peasants 
and craftsmen, united by a common worship and responsibilities 
and a common customary law {ihemis). Zeus, the god of social 
life, was worshipped by the phratry. He was the father of the 
law {themis). He was god of host and guest. Society was thus 
based on law, the brotherhood and the family. The irresponsible 
man, the man worthy of no respect or consideration, was one 
who belonged to no brotherhood, was subject to no customary 
law, and had no hearth or family. The phratry was, and became 
afterwards still more, “ a natural gild.” Outside the self- 
sustaining phratry was the stranger, including the wayfarer and 
the vagrant ; and partly merged in these classes was the beggar, 
the recognized recipient of the alms of the community. To 
change one’s abode and to travel was assumed to be a cause of 
reproach (//. ix. 648). The land-louper ” was naturally sus- 
pected. On the other hand, a stranger’s first thought in a new 
country was whether the inhabitants were wild or social (StKatot), 
hospitable and God-fearing {Od, xiii. 201). Hospitality thus 
became the first public charity ; Zeus sent all strangers and 
beggars, and it was gainst all law {Skfiis) to slight them. Out 
of this feeling — kind of glorified almsgiving — grew up the 
system of hospitality in Greek states and also in the Roman 
world. The host greeted the stranger (or the suppliant). An 
oath of friendship was taken by the stranger, who was then 
received with the greeting, Welcome {xalpi), and water was 
provided for ablution, and food and shelter. In the larger 
house there was a guests’ table. In the hut he shared the peasant’s 
meal. The custom bound alike the rich and the poor. On parting 
presents were given, usually food for the onward journey, 
sometimes costly gifts. The obligation was mutual, that the 
host should give hospitality, and that the guest should not abuse 
it. From early times tallies were exchanged between them as 
evidence of this formal relationship, which each could claim 
again of the other by the production of the token. And further, 
the relationship on either side became hereditary. Thus indi- 
viduals and families and tribes remained linked in friendship 
and in the interchange of hospitalities. 

Under the same patronage of Zeus the same laws of 
hospitality were vagrants and beggars. The vagrant and loafer 
are sketched in the Odyssey — ^the vagrant %ho lies glibly that he 
may get entertainment, and the loafer wlio prefers begging to 
work on a farm. These and the winter id|^s, whom Hesiod 
pictures — a group known to modem life-^r«|er at that season 
to spend their time in the warmth of the smithy, or at a 

house of common resort {Xkcrxi ]) — a coMjM lodging-house, 
we might say — where they would pass Apparently, 

as in modem times, the vagrants bad orgagi|ed^fii{ own system 
of entertainment, and, supported by a class for 

whom it was worth while to cater^^^hi^ me® t)eggars 

formed a still more definite class* b^ing¥^fi|teognized 
means of mamtenance ; it wa^ » portr oFthe pf poor 


relief. Thus of Penelope it was said that, if Odysseus’ tale were 
tme, she would give him better clothes, and then he might beg 
his bread throughout the country-side. Feasts, too, and alms- 
giving were nearly allied, and feasts have always been one resource 
for the relief of the poor. Thus naturally the beggars frequented 
feasts, and were apparently a recognized and yet inevitable 
nuisance. They wore, as part of their dress, scrips or wallets 
in which they carried away the food they received, as later 
Roman clients carried away portions of food in baskets (sportida) 
from their patron’s dinner. Odysseus, when he dresses up as a 
beggar, puts on a wallet as part of his costume. Thus we find 
a system of voluntary relief in force based on a recognition of the 
duty of almsgiving as complete and peremptory as that which we 
shall notice later among the Jews and the early Christians. We 
are concerned with country districts, and not with towns, and, 
as social conditions that are similar produce similar methods 
of administration, so we find here a general plan of relief similar 
to that which was in vogue in Scotland till the Scottish Poor Law 
Act of 1845. 

In Hesiod the fundamental conceptions of charity are more 
clearly expressed. He has, if not his ten, at least his four 
commandments, for disobedience to which Zeus will punish the 
offender. They are : Thou shalt do no evil to suppliant or guest ; 
thou shalt not dishonour any woman of the family ; thou shalt 
not sin against the orphan ; thou shalt not be unkind to aged 
parents. 

The laws of social life are th\is duty to one’s guest and duty to 
one’s family ; and chastity has its true place in that relation, as the 
later Greeks, who so often quote Hesiod (cf. the so-called Kconomics 
of Aristotle), fully realized. Also the family charities due to the 
orphan, whose lot is deplored in the Iliad (xxii. 400), and to the aged 
are now clearly enunciated. But there is also in Hesiod the duty to 
one’s neighbour, not according to the ” perfection ’’ of “ Cristes 
lore," but according to a law of honourable reciprocity in act and 
intent. " Love him who loves thee, and cleave to him who cleaveth 
to thee : to him who would have given, give ; to him who would not 
have given, give not." The groundwork of Hesiod’s charity outside 
the family is neighbourly help (such as formed no small part of old 
Scottish charity in the country districts) ; and he put his argument 
thus : Competition, which is a kind of strife, " lies in the roots of the 
world and in men." It is good, and rouses the idle " hanclless " man 
to work. On one side arc social duty (SiKrj) and work, done briskly 
at the right season of the year, which firings a full barn. On the other 
side are unthrift and hunger, and relief with the disgrace of begging ; 
and the relief, when the family can do no more, must come from 
neighbours, to whose house the beggar has to go with his wife and 
children to ask for victual. Once they may be helped, or twice, 
and then they will be refused. It is better, Hesiod tells his brother, 
to work and so pay off his debts and avoid hunger (see Erga, 391, 
&c., and elsewhere). Here indeed is a problem of to-day as it 
appeared to an early Greek. Tlic alternatives before the idler — so 
far as his own community is concerned — are labour with neighbourly 
help to a limited extent, or hunger. 

Hesiod was a farmer in Boeotia. Some 530 years afterwards a 
pupil of Aristotle thus describes the district and its community of 
farmers. "They are," he says, "well to do, but simple in their 
way of life. They practise justice, good faith, and hospitality. 
’To needy townsmen and vagabonds they give freely of their sub- 
stance ; for meanness and covetousness are unknown to them." 
The charitable method of Homeric and Hesiodic days still continued. 

Part II.— Charity among the Greeks 

Society in a Greek state was divided into two parts, citizens 
and slaves. The citizens required leisure for education, war 
and government. The slaves were their ministers _ ^ 
and servants to enable them to secure this leisure. 

We have therefore to consider, on the one hand, the^ 
position of the family and the elan-family, and the maintenance 
of the citizen from public funds and by public and private 
charities ; and on the other hand the condition of the slaves, 
and the relation between slavery and charity. 

The slaves formed the larger part of the population. The 
census of Attica, made between 317 and 307 b.c., gives their 
numbers at 400,000 out of a population of about 500,000 ; and 
even if this be considered excessive^ the pro^^^n of slaves 
to citizens wowW certainly be very large, l^.citizens with their 
wives and children formed some za % of the community* Thus, 
apart $rom the resident aliens, retmned in the census: at xp,ooo. 
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and their wives and diildren, we have two divisions of society : 
the citirens, with their ovm organization of relkf and charities ; 
and the slaves, permanently maintained by reason of their 
dependence on individual members of the civic class- Thus, 
there is no poverty, but that of the poor citizens. Poverty is 
limited to them. ITie slaves — that is to say, the bulk of the 
labouring population — are provided for. 

From times relatively near to Hesiod’s we may trace the growth 
and influence of the dan-family as the centre of customary 
charity within the community, the gradual increase of a class of 
poor either outside the clan-family or eventually independent 
of it, and the development of a new organization of relief in- 
troduced by the state to meet newer demands. We picture the 
early state as a group of families, each of which tends to form 
in time a separate group or clan. At each expansion from the 
family to the clan the members of the clan retain rights and have 
to fulfil duties which are the same as, or similar to, those which 
prevailed in the family. Thus, in Attica the clan-families 
(genos) and the brotherhoods (pkratria) were the only basis of 
legal rights and obligations over and above the natural family.” 
The clan-family was “ a natural guild,” consisting of rich and 
poor members — the well-born or noble and the craftsman alike. 
Originally it would seem that the land was divided among the 
families of the clan by lot and was inalienable. Thus with the 
family was combined the means of supporting the family. On 
the other hand, every youth was registered in his phratry, and 
the phratry remained till the reforms of Cleisthenes (509 b.c.) 
a political, and even after that time a social, organization of 
importance. 

First, as to the family — the mother and wife, and the father. 
Already before the age of Plato and Xenophon (450-350 B.c.) 
we find that the family has suffered a slow decline. The wife, 
according to later Greek usage, was married as a child, hardly 
educated, and confined to the house, except at some festival or 
funeral. But with the decline came criticism and a nobler 
conception of family life. “ First, then, come laws regarding 
the wife,” writes the author of the so-called Economics of Aris- 
totle, and the law, ** thou shalt do no wrong ; for, if we do no 
wrong, we shall not be wronged.” This is the “ common law,” 
as the Pythagoreans say, ** and it implies that we must not wrong 
the wife in the least, but treat her with the reverence due to a 
suppliant, or one taken from the altar.” The sanctity of marriage 
is thus placed among the conunandments ” of Hesiod, beside 
the duty towards the stranger and the orphan. These and other 
references to the Pythagoreans suggest that they, possibly in 
common with other mystics, preached the higher religion of 
marriage and social life, and thus inspired a deeper social feeling, 
which eventually allied itself with the Christian movement. 

Next, as to parents and children : the son was under an obliga- 
tion to support his father, subject, after Solon’s time, to the 
condition that he had taught him a trade ; and after Solon’s 
time the father had no claim for support from an illegitimate 
son. “ The possession of children,” it was said (Arist. Econ,), 
“ is not by nature for the public good only, but also for private 
advantage. For what the strong may gain by their toil for the 
weak, the weak in their old age receive from the strong . . . Thus 
is the nature of each, the man and the woman, prearranged by the 
Divine Being for a life in common.” Honour to parents is “ the 
first and greatest and oldest of all debts ” (Plato, Laws, 717). 
The child has to care for the parent in his old age. “ Nemesis, 
the minister of justice is appointed to watch over all these 
things.” And “ if a man fail to adorn the sepulchre of his dead 

S , rents, the magistrates take note of it and inquire ” (Xen. 

m. ii. 14). The hei^tened conception of marriage implies 
a fuller interpretation of the mutual relations of parent and child 
as welt ; bo^ become sacred. 

Then as to orphans. Before Solon’s time (594 b.c.) the property 
of any n^ember of the ^n-family who di^ without children 
went tothedan ; and after his time, whwi citizens were permitted 
to leave their property by will, the property of an intestate fell 
to the dah. This attangement carried with it coirespondixig 
duties. Through tha clam-fain 3 y^ was made for orphan^ 


Any member of the dan had the legal right to daim an orphan 
member in marriage ; and, if the nearest agnate did not marry 
her, he had to give her a dowry proportionate to the amount of 
his own property. Later, there is evidence of a growing sense of 
responsibility in regard to orphans. Hippodamus (about 443 
B.C.), in his scheme of the perfected state (Arist. PoL 1268), 
suggested that there should be public magistrates to deal with 
the affairs of orphans (and strangers) ; and Plato, his contempor- 
ary, writes of the duty of the state and of the guardian towards 
them very fully. Orphans, he proposes (Laws, 927), should be 
placed under the care of public guardians. ” Men should have 
a fear of the loneliness of orphans . . . and of the souls of the 
departed, who by nature take a special care of their own children. 
... A man should love the unfortunate orphan (boy or girl) 
of whom he is guardian as if he were his own child ; he should 
be as careful and diligent in the management of the orphan’s 
property as of his own— or even more careful still.” 

To relieve the poverty of citizens and to preserve the citizen- 
hood were objects of public policy and of charity. In Crete and 
Sparta the citizens were wholly supported out of the public 
resources. In Attica the system was different. The citizens 
were aided in various ways, in which, as often happens, legal 
or official and voluntary or private methods worked on parallel 
lines. The means were (i) legal enactment for release of debts ; 
(2) emigration ; (3) the supply of corn ; (4) poor relief for the 
infirm, and relief for the children of those fallen in war ; (5) 
emoluments ; (6) voluntary public service, separate gifts and 
liberality ; (7) loan societies. 


(1) In 594 B.c. the labouring class in Attica were overwhelmed 
with debts and mortgages, and their persons pledged as security. 
Only by a sharp reform was it possible to preserve them from 
slavery. This Solon effected. He annullea their obligations, 
abolished the pledge of the person, and gave the labourers the 
franchise (but see under Solon). Besides the laws above men- 
tioned, he gave power to the Areopagus to inquire from what sources 
each man obtained the necessaries of life, and to punish those who 
did not work. His action and that of his successor, Peisistratus 
(560 B.C.), suggest tliat the class of poor {(Lwopoi) was increasing, 
and that by the efforts of these two men the social decline of the 
people was avoided or at least postponed. Peisistratus lent the poor 
money that they might maintain themselves in husbandry. He wished, 
it is .said (Arist. Ath. PoL xvi.), to enable them to earn a moderate 
living, that they might be occupied with their own affairs, instead 
of spending their time in the city or neglecting their work in order 
to visit it. As rent for their land they paid a tenth of the produce. 

(2) Akin to this policy was that of emigration. Athenians, selected 
in some instances from the two lowest political classes, emigrated, 
though still retaining their rights of citizenship. In 570-565 b.c. 
Salamis was annexed and divided into lots and settled, and later 
Pericles settled more than 2750 citizens in the Chersonese and else- 
where— practically a considerable section of the w’hole body of 
citizens. By this means,” says Plutarch, “he relieved the state 
of numerous idle agitators and assisted the necessitous.” In other 
states this expedient was frequently adopted. 

(3) A tliird method was the supply of com at reduced rates — a 
method similar to that adopted, as we shall see, at Rome, Constan- 
tinople and elsewhere. The maintenance of the mass of the people 
depended on the com fleets. There were public granaries, where 
large stores were laid up at the public expense. A portion of all 
cargoes of corn was retained at Athens and in other ways importa- 
tion was promoted. Exportation was forbidden. Public donations 
and distributions of com were frequent, and in times of scarcity rich 
citizens made large contributions with that object. The distributions 
were made to adult citizens of eighteen years of age and upwards 
whose names were on the registers. 

(4) In addition to this there was a system of public relief for those 

who were unable to earn a livelihood on account of bodily defects 
and infirmities. The qualification was a property test. The pro- 
perty of the applicant had to be shown to be of a value of not more 
than three minae (say £12). Socrates, it may be noted, adopts the 
same method of estimating his compa^tive poverty (Xen. Econ. 2. 
6), saying that his eoods would resize about five rainat^ (or about 
twenty guineas). The senate examined the case, and the ecclesia 
awar^d the bounty, which amounted to i or 2 obols a day, rat^r 
more than. ii^d« or 3d. — out-door relief, as wc might say, amounting 
at most to about xs. gd. a week. There was also a fund for the 
maintenapee of children of those who had fallen m war, up to the 
age of eighteen., ^ 1 ^ 

(5) But the mein source of support was the receipt of emoluments 
for various public services. This was not relief, though it prodpeed 
in the course of time the effect of relief.. It was rather the Athenian 
method W sppporting a governing class of citizens. 
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The inner |>oUtical history of Athens is the history of the extension 
of the franchise to the lower classes of citizens, with the privileges 
of holding o£^e and receiving emoluments. In early times, cither 
by Solon (y.i;.) or previously, the citizens were classified on the 
basis of property. The rich retained the franchise and the right 
of holding office ; the middle classes obtained the franchise ; the 
fourth or lowest class gained neither. By the reforms of Cleis- 
thenes (509 b.c.) the clan-family and tlie phratry were set aside for 
the dem€ or parish, a geographical division superseding the social. 
Finally, about 478 B.c., when all had acquired the franchise, the 
right to hold office also was obtained by the third class. These 
changes coincided with a period of economic progress. The rate of 
interest was high, usually 12 % ; and in trading and bottomry the 
returns were much higher. A small capital at this interest soon 
produced comparative wealth ; and simultaneously prices were 
falling. Then came the reaction. “ After the Peloponnesian war ** 
(432-404 B.C.), writes Professor Jehb, “ the wealth of the country 
ceased to grow, as population had ceased to grow about 50 years 
sooner. The rich went on accumulating ; the poor, having no means 
of enriching themselves by enterprise, were for the most part occu- 
pied in watching for some chance of snatching a larger share of the 
stationary total.” Thus the poorer classes in a time of prosperity 
had w’on the power which they were able to turn to their own account 
afterwards. A period of economic pressure followed, coupled with a 
decline in the population ; no return to the land was feasible, nor 
was emigration ; the people had become town-folk inadaptable to 
new uses ; decreasing vitality and energy were marked by a new 
temper, the ” pauper ” temper, unsettled, idle and grasping, and 
political power w’^as utilized to obtain relief. The rehef was forth- 
coming, but it was of no avail to stop the general decline. The state, 
it might almost be said, in giving scope to the assertion of the spirit 
of dependence, had ruined the self-regarding energy on which both 
family and state alike depended. The emoluments were diverse. 
The number of citizens was not large ; the functions in which citizens 
could take part were numerous ; and when payment was forth- 
coming the poorer citizens pressed in to exercise their rights (cf. 
Arist. Pol, 1293 a). All Athenian citizens could attend the public 
assembly or ecclesia. Probably the attendance at it varied from 
a few hundred to 5000 persons. In 395 b.c. the payment for attend- 
ance was fijced at 3 obols, or little more- than 4jd. a day — for the 
system of payment had probably been introduced a few years liefore 
(but see Fcclesia and refs.). A juror or dicast would receive 
the same sum for attendance, and the courts or juries often consi.sted 
of 500 persons. If the estimate (Bdckh, Public Economy of A thens, 
Eng. trans. pp. 109, 217) holds good that in the age of Demosthenes 
(384-323 B.c.) the member of a poor family of four free persons could 
live (including rent) on about 3*3d. or Iwtween 2 and 3 obols a day, 
the pay of the citizen attending the assembly or the court would at 
least cover the expenses of subsistence. On the other hand, it would 
be less than the pay of a day labourer, which was probably about 
^ obols or 6d. a day. In any case many citizens — they numbered 
in all about 20,000 — in return for their participation in political 
duties would receive considerable pecuniary assistance. Attending 
a great public festival also, the citizen would receive 2 obols or 3d. 
a day ourii^ the fe.stival days; and there were besides frequent 
public sacrinces, with the meal or feast which accompanied them. 
But besides this there were confiscations of private property, which 
produced a surplus revenue divisible among the poorer citizens. 
(Some hold that there were confiscations in other Greek states, but 
not in Athens.) In these circumstances it is not to be wondered 
that men like Isocrates should regret that the influence of the 
Areopagus, the old court of morals and justice in Athens, had dis- 
appeared, for it ” maintained a sort of censorial police over the lives 
and habits of the citizens ; and it professed to enforce a tutelary 
and paternal discipline, beyond that which the strict letter of the 
law could mark out, over the indolent, the prodigal, the undutiful, 
and the deserters of old rite and custom.” 

(6) In addition to public emoluments and relief there was much 
private liberality and charity. Many expensive public services 
were undertaken honorarily by the citizens under a kind of civic 
compulsion. Thus in a trial about 425 b.c. (Lysias, Or. 19. 57) a 
citizen submitted evidence that his father expended more than 
/2000 during his life in paying the expenses of choruses at festivals, 
fitting out seven triremes for the navy, and meeting levies of income 
tax to meet emergencies. Besides this he had helped poor citizens 
by portioning their daughters and sisters, had ransom^ some, and 
paid the funeral expenses of others (cf. for other instances Plutarch's 
Cimon, Theophrastus, Eth., and Xen. Econ.). 

(7) There were also mutual help societies (iparoi). Those for 
relief would appear to have been loan societies (cf. Theoph. Eth.), 
one of wfaige. members would beat up contributions to help a friend, 
who wdK afterwards reuAy the advance. 

d^Aristotie (384-321 b.c.) suggest the direction 
to whiAVBnookM^r refo)^. He (Pol. 1320 a) passes a very un- 
favourable^ndgmilHfroii the distribution at pubuc money to the 
poorer citizens. The demagogues (he does not speak of Athens 
particularly) distributed the surplus revenues to the poor, who 
received them all at the same time ; and then they* were in want 
again. It was only, he argued, like curing water &roug||a sieve. 
It were better to see to it tlmt the gre^tr number were not Wentirely 


destitute, for the depravity of a democratic government was due to 
this. The problem was to contrive how plenty (r^pla, not poverty, 
dwoUa) should become permanent. His proposals are adequate aid 
and voluntary idharity. Public relief should, he urges, be given in 
large amounts so as to help people to acquire small farms or start 
in business, and the well-to-do (sihropoi) should in the meantime 
subscribe to pay the poor for their attendance at the public assem- 
blies. (This proves, indeed, how the payments had become poor 
relie£.> He mentions also how the Carthaginian notables divided 
the destitute amongst them and gave them the means of setting 
to work« and the Tarentines (/toivA irocoOn*€f) shared their property 
with the poor. (The Rhodians also may be mentioned (Strabo xiv. 
c. 652), amongst whom the well-to-do undertook the relief of the 
poor voluntarily.) The later word for charitable distribution was 
a sharing (icoirunfla, Ep. Rom. xv. 26), which would seem to indicate 
that after Aristotle^ time popular thought had turned in that 
direction. But the chief service rendered by Aristotle — a service 
which covered indeed the whole ground of social progress — was to 
show that unless the purpose of civil and social life was carefully 
considered and clearly realized by those who desifed to improve its 
conditions, no change for the better could result from individual 
or associated action. 

Two forms of charity have still to be mentioned : charity 
to the stranger and to the sick. It will be convenient to consider 
both in relation to the whole classical period. 

With the growth of towns the administration of hospitality 
was elaborated. 

(i) There was hospitality between members of families bound 
by the rites of host and guest. The guest received as a right only 
shelter and fire. Usually he dined with the host the first -- 
day, and if afterwards he was fed provisions were supplied 
to him. There were large guest-chambers i^ewSfy) or small 
guest-houses, completely isolated on the right or left of the principal 
house ; and here the guest was lodged. (2) There were also, e.g. at 
Hierapolis (Sir W. M. Ramsay's Phrygia, ii. 97), brotherhoods 
of hospitality ((^yoi reKjuijpcioi, bearers of the si^n), which made 
hospitality a duty, and had a common chest and Apollo as their 
tutelary god. (3) There were inns or resting-places (Karayiiyia) 
for strangers at temples (Thuc. iii. 68 ; Plato, Laws, 953 a) and 
places of resort (X^axv) ^t or near the temples for the entertain- 
ment of strangers — for instance, at a temple of Asclepius at Epi- 
daurus (Pausanias ii. 174) ; and Pausanias argues that they were 
common throughout the country. Probably also at the temples 
hospitable provision was made for strangers. The evidence at 
present is not perhaps sufficiently complete, but, so far as it goes. 

It tends to the conclusion that in pre-Christian times hospitality 
was provided to passers-by and strangers in the temple buildings, 
as later it was furnished in the monasteries and churches. (4) There 
were also in towns houses for strangers ($ey 6 y) provided at the 
public cost. This was so at Megara ; and in Crete strangers had a 
place at the public meals and a dormitory. Xenophon suggested 
that it would be profitable for the Athenian state to establish inns 
for traders (Karayiiyia dy/iSa-ia) at Athens. Thus, apart from the 
official hospitality of the proxenus or consul,” who had charge of 
the affairs of foreigners, and the hospitality which was shown to 
persons of distinction by states or private individuals, there was in 
Greece a large provision for strangers, wayfarers and vagrants based 
on the charitable sentiment of hospitality. Among the Romans 
similar customs of private and public hospitality prevailed ; and 
throughout the empire the older system was altered, probably very 
slowly. In Christian times (cf. Ramsay above) Pagan temples were 
(about A.D. 408) utilized for other pui^ses, including that of hos- 
pitality to strangers. 

Round the temples, at first probably village temples, the 
organization of medied relief grew up. Primitive medicine is 
connected with dreams, worship, and liturgical 
** pollution,^^ punishment and penitence, and an 
experimental practice. Finally, systematic observation and 
science (with no knowledge of chemistry and little of physiology) 
assert themselves, and a secular administration is created by 
the side of the older religious organization. 

Sickness among primitive races is conceived to be a material 
substance to be extracted, or an evil spirit to be driven away by 
incantation. Religion and medicine are thus at the beginxung 
almost one and the same thing. In Anatolia, in the groups of 
villages (cf. Ramsay as above, i. 101) under the theocratic govern- 
ment of a central Updr or temple, the god Men Karou was the 
physician and saviour (auHip and of his people. Priests, 

prophets and physicians were his ministers. He puxushed wrong- 
doing by diseases which he taught the penitent to cu^re. So else- 
where pollution, physical or moral, was chastened by disease and 
loss of property or cMdren, and further ills were avoided by sacrifice 
and ex|nation and public warning. In the temple and out of this 
ph^ of thought grew up schow of medicine, in whose pr^tice , 
dreams and religious ritual retained a The newer gods, 

Asclepius and Apollo, succeeded the older local divinities ; and 
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the ** sons ** of Asclepius became a pn^ession, and the temple wi,th 
its adjacent buddings a Rind of hospit^. There were many temples 
of Asclepius in Greece and elsewhere, placed generally in high and 
salubrious positions. After ablution me patient ofiered sacrifices, 
repeating himsdf the* words of the hymn that was chanted. Then, 
when night came on. he slept in the temple. In the early dawn he 
was to dream " the heavenly dream " wh&h would suggest his cure ; 
but ii he ^d not dream, relations and others — officials at the temple 
— might dream for him. At dawn the priests or sons of Asclepius 
came into the temple and visited the sick, so that, in a kind of 
drama, where reality and appearance seemed to meet, the patients 
believed that they saw the god himself. The next morning the 
prescription and treatment were settled. At hand in the inn or 
guest-chambers of the temple the patient could remain, sleeping 
again in the temple, if necessary, and carrying out the required 
regimen. In the temple were votive tablets of cases, popular and 
awe-inspiring, and records and prescriptions, which later found 
their way into the medical works of Galen and others. At the 
temple of Asclepius at Epidaurus was an inn (Karayt^wt^) with 
four courts and colonnades, and in all 160 rooms. (Of. Pausanias 
ii. X71 ; and Report, ArchaeoL in Greece, R. C. Bosanquet, 1899, 
igoo.) 

At three centres more particularly, Rhodes, Cnidos and Cos, 
were the medical schools of the Asclepiads. If one may judge 
from an inscription at Athens, priests of Asclepius attended the 
poor gratuitously. And years afterwards, in the nth century, 
when there was a revival of medicine, we find (Daremberg, La 
Medecine : histoire et doctrines) at Salerno the Christian priest as 
doctor, a simple and less palatable pharmacy for the poor than 
for the rich, and gratuitous medical relief. 

Besides the temple schools and hospitals there was a secular 
organization of medical aid and relief. States appointed trained 
medical men as physicians, and provided for them medical 
establishments (larpeta, ** large houses with large doors full of 
light ’*) for the reception of the sick, and for operations there 
were provided beds, instruments, medicines, &c. At these places 
also pupils were taught. A lower degree of medical establishment 
was to be found at the barbers’ shops. Out-patients were seen 
at the iatreia. They were also visited at home. There were 
doctors’ assistants and slave doctors. The latter, apparently, 
attended only slaves (Plato, Laws, 720) ; they do ** a great 
service to the master of the house, who in this manner is relieved 
of the care of his slaves.” It was a precept of Hippocrates that 
if a physician came to a town where there were sick poor, he 
should make it his first duty to attend to them ; and the state 
physician attended gratuitously any one who applied to him. 
There were also travelling physicians going rounds to heal 
children and the poor. These methods continued, probably all 
of them, to Christian times. 

It has been argued that medical practice was introduced into 
Italy by the Greeks. But the evidence seems to show that there 
was a quite independent I^tin tradition and school of medicine 
(Ren6 Brian, ‘‘ Medecine dans le Latium et k Rome,” Rev, 
Archiol, 1885). In Rome there were consulting-rooms and 
dispensaries, and houses in which the sick were received. 
Hospitals are mentioned by Roman writers in the ist century 
A.D. ‘ There were infirmaries^ — detached buildings — for sick 
slaves ,* and in Rome, as at Athens, there were slaves skilled in 
medicine. In Rome also for each regio there was a chief physician 
who attended to the poorer people. 

Slavery wm so large a factor in pre-Christian and early 
Christian society that a word should be said on its relation 
siavwy. ^ charity. Indirectly it was a cause of poverty 
and socid degradation. Thus in the case of Athens, 
with the achievenient of maritime supremacy the number of 
slaves increased greatly. Manual arts were despised as un- 
becoming to a citizen, and the slaves carried on the la^er part 
of the agricultural and industrial work of the community ; and 
lor a tune^until after the Peloponnesian War (404 
slavery was an economic success. But fay degrees the slave, it 
would seem, dis^ssessed ^ citizen and rendered. him unfit 
fot competition. The position of the free artisan thus became 
akin to that of the slave (Arist. Po 2 .'xt 6 o a, &c.), and slavery 
became the industrial meti^ of the countiy. Though Gree^ 
Homans, Tews and Christians spent mcmey in hmsom^ 
kdividiud mves and also enfranchised general aboUtion 


of slavery was possible. At last through economic changes the 
new status of colont, who paid as rent part of the produce of the 
land they tHled, superseded the status of slavery (cf, above ; 
the system turned to account by . Peisistratus). But this result 
was only achieved much later, when a new society was being 
created, when the slaves from the slave prisons \ergasttda) of 
Italy joined its invaders, and the slave-owner or master, as orte 
may suppose, unable any bnger to work the gangs, let them 
become colonu 

In Greece the feeling towards the slave became constantly 
more humtme. Red slavery, Aristotle said, was a cast of mind, 
not a condition of life. The slave was not to be ordered abOUt, 
but to be commanded and persuaded like a child. The master 
was under the strongest obligation to promote his welfare. In 
Rome, on the other hand, slavery continued to the end a massive, 
bmtal, industrial force — ^a standing danger to the state. But 
alike in Greece and Rome the influence of slavery on the family 
was pernicious. The pompous array of domestic slaves, the 
transfer of motherly duties to slave nurses, the loss of that 
homely education which for most people comes only from the 
practical details of life — ^all this in later Greece and Italy, and 
far into Christian times, prevented that permanent invigoration 
and reform of family life which Jewish and Christian influences 
might otherwise have produced. 

. Part III. — Charity in Roman Times 

The words that suggest most clearly the Roman attitude 
towards what we call charity are liberalitas, beneficeniia and 
pittas. The two former are almost synonymous (Cicero, De 
Offic, i. 7, 14). Liberality lays stress on the mood — that of the 
liber, the freeborn, and so in a sense the independent and superior ; 
beneficence on the deed and its purpose (Seneca, De Benef, vi. 10). 
The conditions laid down by Cicero, following Panaetius the Stoic 
(185-112 B.c.) arc three : not to do harm to him whom one would 
benefit, not to exceed one’s means, and to have regard to merit. 
The character of the person whom we would benefit should be 
considered, his feelings towards us, the interest of the community, 
our social relations in life, and services rendered in the past. 
The utility of the deed or gift graded according to social relation- 
ship and estimated largely from the point of view of ultimate 
advantage to the doer or donor seems to predominate in the 
general thought of the book, though (cf. Aristotle, Eth, viii. 3) 
the idea culminates in the completeness of friendship where all 
things are in common.” Pittas has the religious note which the 
other words lack, loving dutifulness to gods and home and 
country. Not “ piety ” only but ** pity ” derive from it : thus 
it comes near to our charity.” Both books, the De Officiis 
and the De Beneficiis, represent a Roman and Stoical revision 
of the problem of charity and, as in Stoicism generally, there 
seems to be a half-conscious attempt to feel the way to a new 
social standpoint from this side. 

As from the point of view of charity the well-bemc of the 
community depends upon the vigour of the deep-laid' elemental 
life within it, so in passing to Roman times we consider 
the family fii^t. The Roman f^ily was unique in its nm^. 
completeness, and by some of its conditions the world 
has long been t)ound. The father alone had independent authority 
(sui juris), and so long as he lived all who were under bis power — 
his \^e, his sons, and their wives and children, and his unmamed 
daughters— could not acquire any property of their own. Failing 
fatl^r or husband, the unmarried daughters were placed under 
Uie guardianship of the nearest male members of the family. 
Thus the faniily, in the narrower sense in which we commonly 
use the .word, as meaning descendants of a common father or 
grandfather, was, as it were, a single point of growth in a laiger 
organism, the gens, which consisted of all those who shared a 
common ancestry. 

The wife* though in law the property of her husband, held a 
position of hmiour and influence^ hlghe? than that of the Gr^ 
wife, at least in historic times. She seems to come nearer to the 
ideal of Xenophon : the goodwife ehould be the miatr^ ctf ovenr- 
thing within the house/’ ” A house of his own and the blessing 
of children appeared to the Roman citizen as the end and essence 

V, 38 
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Of life {ItfommBeii, Hist, Monu), Tlie obligatkm pf the father to 
the sons ms stxopgiy felt. The family past, prmnt and future, 
was conceived hs one and ^di visible. Each succeeding generation 
had a right to 'ihe bare of its predecessor in mind, body and estate. 
The traudng of the sons distinctly a home and not a school 
ttaining. Brought up by the father ano cottstantly at his side, they 
learnt spontaneously the habits and tradithms of the family. The 
home was their school By their father they were introduced into 

f )ubUc life, and though still remainixm' under his power during his 
ifetime, they became citizens, and meir relation to the state was 
direct. The nation was a nation of yeomen. Only agriculture and 
warfare were considered honoimble employments. The father and 
sons worked outdoors on the farm, employ little or no slave 
labour ; the wife and daughters indoors at spinning and weaving. 
The drudgery of the household was done by domestic slaves. The 
father was the woridng bead of a toihng household. Their chief 
gods were the same as those of early Greece— Zeu&-Dio vis and 
HeStia> Vesta, the jgoddess of the hearth and home. Out of this 
solid, compact famuy Koman society was built, and so long as the 
family was strong attachment to the service of the state was intense. 
The res publica, the common weal, the phrase and the thought, meet 
QDo at every turn ; and nev’cr were citizens more patient and 
tenacious combatants on their country’s behalf. The men were 
soldiers in an unpaid militia and were constantly engaged in wars 
with the rivals of Rome, leaving home and family for their cam- 
paigns and returning to them in the winter. With a hardness and 
cloteness inconsistent with — > indeed, opposed to — the charitable 
spirit, they combined the strength of character and sense of justice 
without which charity becomes sentimental and unsocial. In the 
development of the family, and thus, indirectly, in the development 
of charity, they stand for settled obligation and unrelenting duty. 

Under the protection of the head of the family “ in dependent 
freedom lived the clients. Tliey were in a middle position 
between the freemen and the slaves. The relation ^tween 
patron and client lasted for several generations ; and there were 
many clients. Their number increased as state after state was 
conquered^ and they formed the plebs, in Rome the plebs urbam, 
the lower orders of the city. 

In relation to our subject the important factors are the family^ 
the plebs and slavery. 

Two processes were at work from an early date, before the first 
agrarian law (48b b.c.) : the impoverishment of the plebs and 
the increase of slavery. The former led to the annona civica^ or 
the free supply of com to the citizens, and to the spartida or the 
organized food-supply for poor clients, and ultimately to the 
alimentarii pueri, the maintenance of children of citizens by 
voluntary and, imperial bounty. The latter (slavery) was the 
standing witness that, as self-support was undermin^, the task 
of relief became hopeless, and the impoverished citizen, as the 
generations passed, became in turn dependant^ beggar, pauper 
and slave. 

The great patrician families — an oligarchy of warriors and 
slaveholders did not themselves engage in trade, but^ entering 
on large speculations, employed as their agents their clients, 
Ubertini or freedmen, and, later, their slaves. The constant 
wars, for which the soldiers of a local militia were eventually 
retained in permanent jservice, broke up the yeomaniy and very 
greatly reduced their number. Whole families of citizens be- 
came impoverished, and their lands were in consequence sold to 
the ia^e patrician families, members of which had acquired 
lucrative posts, or prospered in their speculations, and assumed 
possession of the larger part of the land, the a^er puHseus, 
acquired by the state through conquest. The city had always 
be^ l£bt centre of the patrician families, the patrons of the trading 
libertim and other dependants. To it now fiodeed as well the 
metoeeij the resident Aliens from the conquered states, and the 
poorer citizejns, landless and unable for soobI reasons to turn to 
trade. There thus in Rome a growing multitude of aliens, 
dispossessed ytomcn and dependent clients. Simultaneoutiy 
slavery increased veiy larg^ after the second Punic War 
(202 U:c.). Every conquest hrou^t slaves into the maihet, l<x 
,.kbom ready purchasers were found. The slaves todk tiie place 



and Sparta the slaves toiled that the mass of dtizeus miglit iiave 
means and leisure. In Rome the slave class was organisEed for 
private and jipt for common ends. In Athens the dtizens were 
paid for tfaeir services ; at Rome no offices were paid. , thus 
the citizen at Rome was, one might almost say^ forced into a 
dependence on the public corn, for as the large properties, 
swallowed up the smfffier, and the slave dispossess^ the citizen, 
a population grew up unfit for rural toU, disinclined to live by 
metiiods that pride considered sordid, unstable and pleasure- 
lovii^ and yet a serious political factor, as dependent on the 
rich for their enjoyments as they were on thdr patrons or the 
prefect of the corn in the city for their food. 

It is estimated, from extremely difficult and uncertain data, that 
the x>opnlation Of Rome in the time of Augustus was about 2,200,000 
or .i,joo,ooo. At that time the plebs urbana numbered 520,000. If 
this be multiplied by three, to give a low average of dependants, 
wives and children, tliis section of the population would number 
960,000. The remainder of the 1,500,000, 540,000, would consist of 
(a) slaves, and (b) those, the comparatively few, who would be 
members of the great clan-families (gentes). Proportionately to 
Attica this seems to allow too small a population of slaves. But 
however this be, we may picture the population of Rome as consist- 
ing chiefly of a few patrician families ministered to by a very large 
number of slaves, and a populace of needy citizens, in whose ranks it 
was profitable for an outsider to find a place in order that he might 
participate in the advantages of state maintenance. 

In Rome the clan-family became the dominant political factor. 
As in England and elsewhere in the middle ages, and even in 
later times, the family, in tliese circumstances, assumes 
an influence which is out of harmony with the common 
good. The social advantage of the family lies in its civiea. 
self-maintenance, its home charities, and its moral 
and educational force, but if its separate interests are made 
supreme, it becomes uncharitable and unsocial. In Rome this 
was the line of development. The stronger clan-families crushed 
the weaker, and became the “ oligarchy of warriors and slave- 
holders.” In the same spirit they possessed themselves of 
the tfger publicus. The land obtained by the Romans by right 
of conquest was public. It belonged to tiie state, and to a yeo- 
man state it was tlie most valuable acquisition. At first part of 
it was sold and part was distributed to citizens without property 
and destitute (cf, Plutarch, Tib. Graccktis), At a very early date, 
however, the patrician families acquired possession of much of 
it and held it at a low rental, and thus the natural outlet for a 
conquering farmer race was monopolized by cue class, the richer 
clan-families. This injustice was in part remedied by the 
establishment of colonies, in which the emigrant citizens received 
sufficient portions of land. But these colonies were comparatively 
few, and after each conquest the rich families made large pur- 
chase, while the smaller proprietors, whose services as soldiers 
were constantly required, were unable to attend to their lands 
or to retain possession of them. To prevent this (367 3.c.) 
the Licinian law was passed, by which ownership in lai^ was 
limited to 500 jugera, about 312 acres. This law was ignored, 
however, and more than two centuries later the evil, the double 
evil of the dispossession of the citizen farmer and of slavery, 
reached a crisb. The slave war broke out (134 B.C;) and (133 b.c.) 
Tiberius Gracchus made his attempt to re-endow the Roman 
citizens with the lands which they had i^uired by oonquest. 
He undertook what wae essentially a charitable or p^aatteopic 
movement, which was seton foottoo kto. Hehad passed through 
Tuscany, and seen with resentment and pity the desertm 
country where the foreign slaves and barbanans wens now 
the only she^ri^rds and mtiVators. He had been , brought up 
under the influence of Ckeek Stotcal thought, with whicb, almost 
in spite of itself, there wsaialwayj msscdatiMlan dement of pity. 
Hie problem which hie desired to solve, though larger in scal^ 
was essentially tiie same as that with which Solon and Pebis- 
tratus had dealt sucdesdully. At bottom the ume betwseen 
private property, eonsiderad as the bask of ifannly: life for the 
grmt bulk of the oommunity, with personsd and 

pa u pe ri sm , with the annona or daviexy^ In igt Tiberiya: 
Gmeohos became tribune. To expand aoefety on the iioea of 
property, he proposed the lenforca^ ‘-iheXfomiwh 
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Kdptions ] the rich Were to give up aH beyottd their rightful 

S 2 acres^ 4hd the remainder was to^ be di»t^buted summit 
t poor. The measure was carried by use of arbitraiy 
powers/ and followed by the death of liberius at the hands oi 
th^' patricians^ the dominant dan-families. In 132 b.c. Cams 
Gracchus took up Jiis brother’s quarrd, and adopting, it would 
seem, a large- scneme of politick and social reform, proposed 
measures lor emigraticm and for relief. The former failed ; the 
latter apparently were acceptable to all parties, and continued 
in force long if ter C. Gracchus had been slain (121 b.c.). Already, 
at timeS; t&re had been sales of corn at cheap prices. Now, by 
the Ux frumentatia he gave the dtizcns — ^those who had the 
Roman franchise — ^the right to purchase com every month from 
the public stores at riather, more than half-price, 6i asses or about 
3‘3d. the peck. iTiis, the fatal alternative, was accepted, and 
henceforth there was no possibility of a reversion to better social 
conditions. 

The provisioning of Rome was, like that of Athens, a public 
service. There were public granaries (267 B.c.), and there was 
a quaestor to supervise the transit of the com from Sicily and, 
later, from Spain and Africa, and an elaborate administration 
for collecting and conveying it. The lex frumentatia of Caius was 
followed by the lexOctavia^ restricting the monthly sale to citizens 
settled in Rome, and to 5 modii (ij bushels). According to 
Polybius, the amount required for the maintenance of a slave 
was 5 modii a month, and of a soldier 4. Hence the allowance, 
if continued at this rate, was practically a maintenance. The 
lex Clodia (58 b.c.) made the corn gratuitous to the plebs 
ufhana, 

Julius Caesar (5 b.c.) found the number of recipients to be 320,000, 
and reduced them to 150,000. In Augustus’s time they rose to 
200,000. There seems, however, to be some confusion as to the 
numbers. From the Ancyranum Monumentum it appears that the 
plebs urhana who received Augustus’s dole of 60 denarii (37s. 6d.l 
in his eighth consulship numbered 320,000. And (Suet. Coes, 41) 
it seems likely that in Caesar’s time the lists of the recipients were 
settled by lot; further, probably only those whose property was 
worth less than 400,000 sesterces (£3541) were placed on the lists. 
It is probable, therefore, that 320,000 represents a maximum, 
reduced for purposes of administration to a smaller number (a) by 
a property test, and (&) by some kind of scrutiny. The names of 
those certified to receive the com were exposed on bronze tablets. 
They were then called aerarii. They had tickets (tesserae) for pur> 
poses of identification, and they received the com or bread in the 
time of the republic at the temple of Ceres, and afterwards at steps 
in the several (14) regions or wards of Rome. Hence the bread was 
called pant's gradilis. In the middle of the 2nd century there were 
state bakeries, and wboaten loaves were baked for the people perhaps 
two or three times a week. In Aurelian’a time (a.d. 270) the flour 
was of the best, and the weight of the loaf (one uncia) was doubled. 
To the gifts of bread were added pork, oil and possibly wine ; 
clothes als&T-white tunics with long sleeves — were distributed. 
In the period after Constantine (cf. Theod, Code, xiv. 15) three 
classes received the bread — the palace people ifialatini), soldiers 
(miliiares), and the populace (populares). No distribution was per- 
mitted except at the steps. Each class had its own steps in the 
several wards. The bread at one stop could not be transferred to 
another step.. Bach class had its own supply. There were arraage- 
ments for the exchange of stale loaves. Against ntisappropnation 
there were (law of Vmentinian and Valens) severe peimlties. If a 
public prosecutor (actor), a collector of the revenue (procurator), or 
the slave of a senator obtained brfsad with the cognizance of the 
c^k, or by bribery, the slave, if his master was not a party to the 
ofience, had to serve in the state bakehouse in chains, if the master 
were involved, his house was confiscated. If others who had not the 
right obtained the bread, they and their property were 
thd service of the bakery (pisirini eterdtio eubfmtari). If they Were 
poor (pauperes) they were enslaved, anKl the delinquent client was 
to be put to d^»th. 

The right to relief was dependent on the right of citfeenship. 
Hence it became hereditaiy and passed from father to son. 
It wasthusih the nature ofa continuous endowed ckarity,Hke the 
wdl-known famiiiy charity ol Smith, for inBtance> in which a 
hai|e prof^iiy whs left to the testator’s descendants, of whom 
it !«as said that as aiieiult no Smith of that family couU tail to be 
poor. But the eiiMOfm 4infta was m cndoieed charity, ag cct ing 
not a fam%^^^ whole popria fr m. Lhier, whtii 

Constaiitiniiip^ right to sdmf was atte Ut 

aewr tunnetV?aj.la premi^^ boiding opetcatioin^ T!hiis< it 


belonged not to persems only, but also to houses, and became a 
species of ‘^immovable ” property, passi)^ to the purchaser of 
the^ouse or property, as would the adscript slaves. The bread 
followed the house {a^es seguantur annonae). If, on the transfer 
of a house, bread claims were lost owing to the absence of 
ckimants, they were transferred to the treasury (fisci viribut 
vindicentur). But the savage law of Valentinian, referred to 
abwe, shows to what lengths such a system was pushed. Early 
in its histo^ the annona civica attracted many to Rome in the 
h<^e of hvii^ there without working. For the 400 years since 
the lex Cledia was enacted constant injury had b^n done by it, 
and now (a.d. 364) people had to be kept of! the civic ^unty as 
if they were birds of prey, and the very poor man (pauperrimuf), 
who had no civic title to the food, if he obtained it by fraud, 
was enslaved. Thus, in spite of the abundant state relief, there 
had grown up a class of the very poor, the Gentiles of the state, 
who were outside the sphere of its ministrations. The anntma 
civica was introduced not only into Constantinople, but also 
into Alexandria, with baleful results, and into Antioch. When 
Constantinople was founded the com-ihips of Africa sailed there 
instead of to Rome. On charitable relief, as we shall see, the 
annona has had a long-continued and fatal influence. 

1. If the government considers itself responsible for provisioniitg 
the people it must fix the price of necessaries, and to meet d^tiess 
or popular clamour it will lower the price. It becomes thus a large 
relief society for tlie supply of com. In a time of distress, when the 
corn laws were a matter of moment in England, a similar system Was 
adopted in the well-known Speenhamland scale (1795), by which a 
larger or lesser allowance was given to a family according to its size 
and the prevailing price of com. A maintenance was thus pxovided 
for the able-bodied and their families, at least in pari, without any 
equivalent in labour ; though in England labour was demanded of 
the applicant, and work was done more or loss perfunctorily. In 
amount the Roxneui dole seems to have been equivalent to the 
allowance provided for a slave, but the citizen received it without 
having to do any labour task. He received it as a statutory right. 
There could haraly be a more effective method for degrading his 
manhood and denatursdizing his family. He was also a voter, and 
the alms appealed to his weakness and indolence ; and the fear of 
displeasing him and losing his vote kept him, socially, master of the 
situation, to his own min. If in England now relief were given to 
able-bodied persons who retained their votes, this evil would alto 
attach to it. 

2. The system obliged the hard-working to maintain the idlers, 
while it continually increased their number. The needy teacher 
in Juvenal, instead of a fee, is put off with a tessera, to which, not 
being a citizen, he has no right. The foreign reapers,'* it was said, 
** filled Rome’s belly and left Rome free for the stage and the circus.** 
The freeman had become a slave — “ stupid and drowsy, to whom 
days of case had become habitual, the games, the circus, the theatre, 
dic^, eating-houses and brothels.*’ Here are all the marks of a 
degraded pauperism.' 

3. The system led the way to an ever more extensive slavery. 
The man who could not live on his dole and other scrapings had the 
alternative of becoming a slave. ** Better have a good master than 
live so distressfully " ; and *‘ If I were free I should live at my own 
risk ; now I live at yours,** are the expressions suggestive of the 
natural temptations of slavery in these conditions. The escaped 
slaves returned to “ their manger.** The annona did not prevent 
destitution. It was a half-way house to slaveiy. 

4. The effect on agriculture, and proportional^ on commeioe 
generally, was ruinous. The largest com-market, Rome, was with- 
drawn from the trade— the market to which all the necessaries of 
life would naturally have gravitated ; and the supply of com was 
placed in the hands of producers at a few centres where it could be 
grown most cheaply — Sicily, Spain and Africa. The Italian farmep 
had to turn his attention to other produce— the cultivation of the 
olive and the vine, and cattle and pig rearing. The greater the 
tension of the system the more impossible was the regeneration of 
Rome. The ^man citizen might well say that he was out of 
work„ for, so iar aa tiae land was concerned, me means of obtaining 
a living were placed emt of bis reach. While not yet unfitted to 
the country by life in the town, he at least could not ” return to the 
land." 

5. The method was the outcome of distress and political hopeless- 
ness, Yet the rich also adopted it in distributmg their prryate 
htfgess. Cicero (De Off, ii. 16) writes as though he cognized its 
evS; b«ft though he exmesses his disspprobatkai of the populas 
shows upon whscb the esmss spent Barge sums, he azeum that some * 

f thing) nbiQst be dotne ** if the people demand it, and if good men# 
timgh they do not wish it,- assent to H.** Thus in agu^dyi. niamim 
he apidovm a distributioii a£ food— a fuse breakfast in the streets 

' 6f Bom One bad lesoH; of the annona was that it encOfWefged m 
! iqnwiiil and tnixious ionn of charitable nundficence. 
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The sporUda was a form of charily corresponding to the annona 
civica. Charity and i>oor rdief run on pa^el Imes^ and when 
the one is ^ministered without discrimination^ little 
^crimination will usually be exercised in the omen 
It was the charity of the patron of the chiefs of the 
clan-families to their clients. Between them it was natural that 
a relation^ partly hospitable^ partly charitable^ should grow up. 
The clients who attended the patron at his house were invited 
to dine at his table. The patron^ os Juvenal describes him^ 
dined luxuriously and in solitary grandeur, while the guests put 
up with what they could get ; or, as was usual under the empire, 
instead of the dinner {coma recta) a present of food was given at 
the outer vestibule of the house to clients who brought with them 
baskets (sportula) to carry off their food, or even charcoal stoves 
to keep it warm. There was endless trickery. The piatron (or 
almoner who acted for him) tried to identify the applicant, 
fearii^ lest he might get the dole under a false name ; and at each 
maiuion was kept a list of persons, male and female, entitled to 
receive the allowance. “ The pilferer grabs the dole ” (sporiidatn 
furunadus captat) was a proverb. Ihe sportula was a charity 
sufficiently important for state regulation. Nero (a.d. 54) 
reduced it to a payment in money (100 quadrantes, about is.). 
Domitian (a.d. 81) restored the custom of giving food. Subse- 
quently both practices — gifts in money and in food — appear to 
have been continued. 

In these conditions the Roman family steadily decayed. Its 
“ old discipline ** was neglected ; and Tacitus (a.d. 75), in his 
di^ogue on Oratory, wrote (c, xxviii.) what might be called its 
epitaph. Of the general decline the laws of Caesar and Augustus 
to encourage marriage and to reward the parents of large families 
are sufficient evidence. 

The destruction of the working-class family must have been 
finally achieved by the imperial control of the collegia^ 

In old Rome there were corporations of craftsmen for common 
worship, and for the maintenance of the Iraditions of the craft. 

These corporations were ruined by slave labour, and 
colfa I becoming secret societies, in the time of Augustus wert! 

suppressed. Subsequently they were reorganized, and 
gave scope for much friendliness. They often existed in connexion 
with some great house, whose chief was their patron and whose 
household gods they worshipped. The gild.s of the poor, or rather 
of the lower orders (collegia tenuiorum), consisted of artisans and 
others, and slaves also, who paid monthly contributions to a common 
fund to meet the expenses of worship, common meals, and funerals. 
They were not in Italy, it would seem (J. P. Waltzing, Eludes hisior, 
sur Us corporations professionnelles chez les Romains, i. 145, 300), 
though they may have been in Asia Minor and elsewhere, societies 
for mutual help generally. They were chiefly fimeral benefit societies. 
Under Severus (a.d. 192) the collegia were extended and more 
closely organized as industrial bodies. They were protected and 
controlled, as in England in the 15th century the municipalities 
aflected the cause of the craft gilds and ended by controlling them. 
Industrial disorder was thus prevented ; the government were able 
to provide the supplies required in Rome and the large cities with 
less risk and uncertainty; and the workmen employed in trade, 
especially the carrying trade, became almost slaves. In the 2nd 
century, and until the invasions, there were three groups of collegia : 
(i) those engaged in various state manufactures ; (2) those engaged 
in the provision trade ; and (3) the free trades, which graou^ly 
lapsed into a kind of slavery. If the members of these gilds fled they 
were brought back by force. Parents had to keep to the trade to 
which they belonged ; their children had to succeed them in it. 
A slave caste indeed had been formed of the once free workmen. 

As a charitable protest against the destruction of children, 
in the midst of a broken ftunily life, and increasing dependence 
and poverty, a specifd institution was founded (to use 
the Scottish word) for the alimentation ” of the 
children of citizens, at first by voluntary charity and 
afterwards by imperial bounty. 

Nerva and Trajan adopted the plan. Pliny (Ep, vii. 18) refers 
to it. There was a desim to give more lasting and certain help 
tlm an allotment of food to parents. A list of children, whose 
nsa^ were on the relief tables at Rome, was accordingly draiim 
up, and a special service for their maintenance establish^. Two 
instances are recorded in inscriptions — one at Veleia, one at Bene- 
ventnm. The emperor lent money for the purpose at a low per- 
centage — 2} or 3 % as against the usual 10 or 12. At Veleia hialoan 
amounted to 1,044,000 sestorces — about /8i^, and 51 of the local 
landed proprietors mortgaged land, valued at 13 or 14 million 


SBsUre 9 s» as security for the debt. The interest cm the emperor's 
money at 5 % was paid into the municipal treasury, and out of it the 
childm were ' relieved. The figures seem small ; at Veleia 300 
children were assisted, of whom 36 were girls. The axmual interest 
at 3 % amounted to nearly ;£4o8, which divided lEunong 300 gives 
about 27B. a head. The ^ures suggest that the money served as; a 
charitable supplementation of the citizens* relief in direct aid of 
the children. Apparently the scheme was widely adopted. Curators 
of high position were the patrons; procurators acted as inspectors 
over large areas ; and quaestores alimentarii imdertook the local 
management. Antoninus Pius (a.d. 138), and Marcus Aurelius 
(a.d. 160), and subsequently Severus (a.d. 192) established these 
bursaries for children in the names of their wives. In the 3rd century 
the system fell into disorder. There were large arrears of payments, 
and m the military anarchy that ensued it came to an end. It is of 
special interest, as indicati^ a new feeling of responsibility towards 
children akin to the humane Stoicism of the Antonines, and an 
attempt to found, apart from temples or colUgia, what was in the 
nature of a public endowed charity. 

Part IV. — Jewish and Christian Charity 
With Christianity two elements came into fusion, the Jewish 
and the Greco-Roman. To trace this fusion and its results it is 
necessary to describe the Jewish system of charity, and to com- 
pare it with that of the early Christian church, to note the theory 
of love or friendship in Aristotle as representing Greek thought, 
and of charity in St Paul as representing Christian thought, and 
to mark the Roman influences which moulded the administration 
of Ambrose and Gregory and Western Christianity generally. 

In the early history of the Hebrews we find the family, clan- 
family and tribe. With the Exodus (probably about 1390 b.c.) 
comes the law of Moses (cf. Kittel, HisL of the Hebrews, 

Eng. trans. i. 244), the central and permanent element chart^. 
of Jewish thought. We may compare it to the 
“ commandments of Hesiod. There is the recognition of the 
family and its obligations : ** Honour thy father and mother ; 
and honour included help and support. There is also the law 
essential to family unity ; “ Thou shalt not commit adultery ; 
and as to property there is imposed the regulation of desire : 

Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's house.’^ Maimonides 
(a.d. 1135), tnie to the old conception of the family (x. 16), calls 
the support of adult children, “ after one is exempt from support- 
ing them,*^ and the support of a father or mother by a child, 
“ great acts of charity ; since kindred are entitled to the first 
consideration.” To relief of the stranger the Decalogue makes no 
reference, but in the Hebraic laws it is constantly pressed ; and 
the Levitical law (xix. 18) goes further. It first applies a new 
standard to social life : “ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self.” This thought is the outcome of a deep ethical fervour — 
the element which the Jews brought into the work of charity. 
In Judges and Joshua, the “ Homeric ” books of the Old Testa- 
ment, the Hebrews appear as a passionately fierce and cruel 
people. Subsequently against their oppression of the poor the 
prophets protested with a vehemence as great as the evil was 
intense ; and their denunciations remained part of the national 
literature, a standing argument that life without charity is 
nothing worth. Thus schooled and afterwards tutored into 
discipline by the tribulation of the exile (587 b.c:), they turned 
their fierceness into a zeal, which, as their literature shows, was 
as fervent in ethics as it was in religion and ceremonial. In the 
services at the synagogues, which supplemented and afterwards 
took the place of the Temple, the Commandments were constantly 
repeated and the Law and the Prophets read ; and as the Jews 
of the Dispersion increased in number, and especially after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, the synagogues became centres of social 
and charitable co-operation. Thus rightly would a Jewish rabbi 
say, “ On three things the world is stayed : on the Thorah (or 
the law), and on worship, and on the bestowal of kindness.” 
Also there was on the cteritable side an indefinite power of 
expansion. Rigid in its ceremonial, there it was free. Within 
the nation, as die Prophets, and after the exile, as die Psahns 
show, there was the hope of a universal religion, and widi it of a 
mnversally recognised charity. St Paul accentuated the pro- 
hibitive side of the law and protested against ft ; but, even while 
was so doing, stimulated the J^di discipline, he was 
moving unfettei^ towards new conceptions of charity and life^ 
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charity as the central word of the Christian life, and life as a 
partidpatibn in a higher existence — ^the ** bod}r of Christ’* 

To mark the line of development, we could oompue — i. The 
family among the Jews and in l^e early Christian church; 
2. Hie sources of rehef and the tithe, the treatment of the poor 
and their aid, and the assistance of special dasses of poor ; 3. 
The care of stra^ers; and, lastly, we would consider the 
theory of almsgiving, friendship or love, and charity. 

I. As elsewhere, property is the basis of the family. Wife and 
children are the property of the father. But the wife is held 
in high respect. In the post-exilian period the virtuous wife 
is represented as laborious as a Roman matron, a lady bounti- 
ful ” to the poor, and to her husband wife and friend alike. 
Monogamy without concubinage is now the rule — ^is taken for 
granted as right. There is no ‘‘ exposure of children.*’ The 
slaves are kindly treated, as servants rather than slaves — though 
in Roman times and afterwards the Jews were great slave- 
traders. The household is not allowed to eat the bread of 
idleness. “ Six days,” it was said, must [not mayesi] riiou 
work.” “ Labour, if poor ; but find work, if rich.” ** ^^ocver 
does not teach his son business or work, teaches him robbery.” 
In Job xxxi., a chapter which has been called ** an inventory of 
late Old Testament morality,” we find the family life developed 
side by side with the life of charity. In turn are mentioned the 
relief of the widoyir, the fatherless and the stranger — the classifi- 
cation of dependents in the Christian church ; and the whole 
chapter is a justification of the homely charities of a good family. 
** The Jewish religion, more especially in the old and orthodox 
form, is essentially a family religion ” (C. G. Montefiore, Religion 
of Ancient Hebrews). 

In the early documents of the Church the fifth commandment 
is made the basis of family life ^cf. Eph. vi. i ; Apost. Const 
ii. 32, iv. II — if we take the first six books of the Apost Const 
as a composite production before a.d. 300, representing Judaeo- 
Christian or Eastern church thought). But two points are 
prominent. Duties are insisted on as reciprocal (cf. especially 
St Paul’s Epistles), as, e.g. between husband and wife, parent 
and child, master and servant. Charity is mutual ; the family 
is a circle of reciprocal duties and charities. This implies a 
principle of the greatest importance in relation to the social 
utility of charity. Further reference will be made to it later. 
Next the thou shalt love thy neighbour ” is translated from 
its position as one among many sayings to the chief place as a 
rule of life. In the Didacke or Teaching of ike Twelve Apostles 
(Jewish-Christian, c. 90-120 a.d.) the first commandment in “ the 
way of life ” is adapted from St Matthew’s Gospel thus ; “ First, 
thou shalt love God who made thee ; secondly, thy neighbour 
as thyself ; and all things whatsoever thou wouldst not have 
done to thee, neither do thou to another.” A principle is thus 
applied which touches all social relations in which the “ self ” 
can be ttiade the standard of judgment. Of this also later. To 
touch On other points of comparison : the earlier documents 
seem to ring with a reiterated cry for a purer family life (cf. the 
second, the negative, group of commandments in the Didacke y 
and the judgment of the apocalyptic writings, such as the 
Revelations of Peter, &c.) ; and, sharing the Jewish feeling, the 
riper conscience of the Qiristian community formulates and 
accepts the injunction to preserve infant life at every stage. 
It advocates, indeed, the Jewish purity of family life with a 
missionary fervour, and it makes of it a condition of church 
membership. The Jewish rule of labour is enforced {Ap. Const 
ii. 63), If a strahger settle {Didacke y xii. 3) among the brother- 
hood, “ let him work and eat.” And the father {CarisHt iv. ii) 
is to teach the children such trades as are agreeable and 
suitable to their need.” ^d the charities to the widow, the 
fariierless, are oigani^d on Jewish lines. 

The sources of refief among the Jews were the three gifts of 
com : (i) the ebtners of the field (Cf. Lev. jdx. &c.), amounting 
to a six&th part df it ; (2) the gleaninn, a definite nunimu 
dropped in die process or Teapmg <Mammni^ Lmar of Ae 
HAims ti^ng to Ae Poor, iv. i)| (3) com oveilooked and 
left bdiind. So it was widh the grapes and with all crops that 


were harvested, as opposed, e.g. to ^s, that were gathered from 
time to tune. These gifts were divisible three times in the day, 
so as to suit the convenience of the poor (Maim, ii. 17), and the 

B >or had a rip;ht to' them. They are indeed a poor-rate paid in 
nd such as in early times would naturally spring up among an 
agricultural people. Another gift ''out of the seed of the 
earth,” is the tithe. In the post-exilian period the septenniad 
was in force. Each year a fiftieth part of the produce (Maim, 
yi. 2, and Deut. xviii. 4) was given to the priest (Ae class which 
in Ae Jewish state was supported by Ae community). Of Ae 
remainder one-tenth went to Ae Levite, and one-tenth in three 
years of Ae septennium was retained for pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
in two given to the poor. In Ae seventh year all Aings were 
in common.” Supplementing Aese gifts were alms to all who 
asked ; ” and he who gave less than a tenth of his means was a 
man of evil eye ” (Maim. vii. 5). All were to give alms, even 
Ae poor themselves who were in receipt of relief. Refusal 
might be punished wiA stripes at Ae hand of Ae Sanhedrim. 
At the Temple alms for distribution to the worthy poor were 
placed by worshippers in the cell of silence ; and it is said Aat 
in Palestine at me^ times the table was open to all comers. As 
the synagogues extended, and possibly after the fall of Jerusalem 
(a.d. 70), Ae collections of alms was further systematized. There 
were two collections. In each city alms of the box or chest 
(kupha) were collected for the poor of Ae city on each Sabbath 
eve (later, monthly or thrice a year), and distributed in money 
or food for seven days. Two collected, three distributed. Three 
others gathered and distributed daily alms of the basket 
(tamchui). These were for strangers and wayfarers — casual 
relief ** for Ae poor of Ae whole world.” In the Jewish syna- 
gogue community from early times the president (parnass) and 
treasurer were elected annually with seven heads of the con- 
gregation (sec Abraham’s Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, p. 54), 
and sometimes special officers for the care of the poor. A staff 
of almoners was Aus forthcoming. In addition to these collec- 
tions were Ae pruta given to the poor before prayers (Maim. x. 
15), and moneys gathered to help particular cases (cf. Jewish 
Lifey p. 322) by circular letter. There were also gifts at marriages 
and funerals ; and fines imposed for breach of the communal 
ordinances were reserved for Ae poor. The distinctive feature 
of the Jewish charity was Ae belief that “ the poor would not 
cease out of Ae land,” and that therefore on charitable grounds 
a permanent provision should be made for Aem — o, poor-rate, in 
fact, subject to stripes and distraint, if necessary (Maim. vii. 10 ; 
and generally cf. articles on “ Alms ” and ” Charity ” in the 
Jewish Encyclopaedia). 


If we compare this with the early church we find the following 
sources of relief : (i) The Eucharistic offerings, some consumed at 
the time, some carried home, some reserved for the absent (see 
Hatch. Early Church, p. 40). The ministration, like the Eucharist, 
was connected with the love feast, and was at first daily (Acts ii. 
42, vi. I, and the DidachB). (2) Freewill offerings and first-fruits 
and voluntary tithes (Ai>. Con. ii. 25) brought to the bishop and 
used for the poor — orpnans. widows. Ae afflicted and strangers 
in distress, and for the clergy, deaconesses, &c. (3) Collections 
in churches on Sundays and week-days, alms-boxes and gifts to 
the poor by worshippers as they entered church ; also collections 
for special purposes (cf. for Christians at Jerusalem). Apart from 
** the comers,*' &c., the sources of relief in the Christian and Jewish 
churches are the same. The separate Jewish tithe for the poor, 
which (Maim. vi. ii. 13) might be used in part by the donor ^is 
personeu charity, disimpears. A voluntary tithe remains, in part 
used for the poor. We do not hear of stripes and distraint, but in 
both bodies Aere is a penitential system and excommunication 
(cf. Jewish Life, p. 52). and in both a settlement of disputes wiAin 
the body (Clem. Mom. in. 67). In l>oA. too, there is the abundant 
alms provided in the belief 01 the permanence of poverty and Ae duty 
of giving to all who ask. As to administration in the early chu^ 
(Acts vi. 3), we find seven deacons. Ae number of Ae loc^ Jewteh 
council; and later there were in Rome seven ecclesiastical relief 
districts, each in charge of a deacon. The deacon ^ted as Ae 
minister of the bishop (Ep. Clem, to Jam. xii.), reporting to him 
and giving as he dictated (Ap. Con. u. 30, 31). He at first ^mbined 
diactelinary powers .wiA charitable. Die presbyters Biao (Polycarp, 
Ai Phil. 6. A.D. ,69-153), fonniag (Hatch, p. 69) a kind erf hwhop s 
conned, visited the sick. Ac. The bishop was president and treasurer. 
The bishop was thus the trustee of fte poor. By rea«m of fte 
chuwShea' care of orphans, responsibilities of trusteeship also 
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devcdved on him. The temples were in pagan times depositories pf 
money. Probably the churches were also. 

3. Great stress is laid by the Jews on the duty of gentleness 
to the poor (Maim. x. 5X The woman was to* have first attention 
(Maim. vi. %$), If the applicant was hungry he was to be fiedi 
and then examined to learn whether he was a deceiver (Maim. 
idL 6). Assistance was to be given according to the want — 
cioiiies, household things, a wife or a husband — and according 
to ^ poor man’s station in life. For widows and orphans the 
‘^j^eanings” were left. Both are the recognized objects of 
clmrity (^im. x. 16, 17), The poor and the orphan were to be 
employed in domestic affairs in preference to servants.” The 
dower was a constant form of help. The ransoming of slaves 
took precedence of relief to the poor. The highest degree of 
alms-deed (Maim. x. 7) was to yield support to him who is 
cast down, either by means of gifts, or by loan, or by commerce, 
or by procuring for him traffic with others. Ilius his hcmd 
becomth strengthened, exei^t from the necessity of soliciting 
succour from any created being.” 

If we compare the Christian methods we find but slight 
difference. The absoluteness of Give to him that asketh ” 
is in the Didache checked by the ‘‘ Woe to him that receives : 
for if any receives having need, he shall be guiltless, but he that 
has no need shall give account, . . . and coming into <listre.s 5 
... he shall not come out thence till he hath paid the last 
farthing.” It is the duty of the bishop to know who is most 
worthy of assistance {Ap, Can, ii. 3, 4) ; and “ if any one is in 
want by gluttony, drunkenness, or idleness, he does not deserve 
assistance, or to be esteemed a member of the church.” The 
widow assumes -the position not only of a recipient of alms, but 
a church worker. Some were a private charge, some were 
maintamed by the church. The recognized “ widow ” was 
maintained : she was to be sixtv years of age (cf, i Tim. v. 9 and 
Ap. Can. hi. i), and was sometimes tempted to become a bedes- 
woman and gossipy pauper, if one may judge from the texts. 
Remarriage was not approved. Orphans were provided for by 
members of the churches. The virgins formed another class, as, 
contrary to the earlier feeling, marriage came to be held a state 
of lesser sanctity. They too seem to have been also, in part at 
least, church workers. Thus round the churches grew up new 
groups of recognized dependents ; but the older theory of charity 
was broad and practical — akin to that of Maimonides. ‘‘ Love 
all your brethren, performing to orplians the part of parents, to 
widows that of husbands, affording tliem sustenance with all 
kindliness, arranging marriages for those who are in their prime, 
and for those who are without a profession the means of necessary 
support through employment : giving work to the artificer and 
alms to the incapable ” (Ep. Clem, to James viii.). 

4. The Jews m pre-Christian and Talmudic times supported 
the stranger or wayfarer by the distribution of food (iamchut); 
the strangers w'ere lodged in private houses, and there were inns 
provided at which no money w^as taken (cf. Jewish Life, p. 314). 
Subsequently, besides these methods, special societies were 
formed “ for the entertainment of the resident poor and of 
strangers.” There were commendatoiy letters also. These con- 
ditions prevailed in the Christian church also. The Xenodocheion, 
coming by direct succession alike from Jewish and Greek pre- 
cedetits, was the first form of Christian hospital both for strangers 
and for members of the Christian churches. In the Christian 
community the endowment charity comes into existence in the 
4th century, among the Jews not till the r3th. The charities 
of the synagogue w^out separate societies sufficed. 

We lofiy now coii^re the conceptions of Jews and Christians 
with thoee of the Greeks. There are two chief ex- 
i>nents of the diverse views — ^Aristotle and St Paul ; 

^ to simplify the issues we refer to them only, 
ghts such as Aristotle’s, recast by the Stoic 
etius (185-zza B^c.), and used by Cicero in his 
^ His, berame in the hands of St Ambroae arguments 
for the dir^on of the cleigy ^ the founding of; the medieval 
church ; and in the 13th century Aristotle reasserts hi$ Influcpice 
tiirough such leaders ol medieval thought as St Thomas Aqumas. 


on c 



St Paul’s chapters on charity, not fully appreciated and under- 
stood, one is imclined to think, have perha^ more than anj oi^er 
words prevented an absolute lapi^ into the materialism alms- 
giving. Aitef him we think of St Francis, the greatest of a group 
of men seeking reality in life, revived charity ; but to the 
theoiy.of chwty it might almost be said that since Aristotle and 
St Paul nothing has been added until we come to the economic 
and moral issues which Dr Chalmers explained and illustrated. 

The problem turns on the conception (i) of purpos^ (a) of the 
self, and (3) of charity, love or friendslup as an active force in 
social life. To the Greek, or at least to Greek philosophic 
thought, purpose was the measure of goodness. '[Iro have no 
purpose was, so far as the particular act was concerned, to be 
simply irrational ; and the less definite the purpose the more 
irrational the act. This conception of purpose was the touch- 
stone of family and social life, and of the civic life also. In no 
sphere could goodness be irrational. To say that it was without 
purpose was to say that it was without reality. So far as the 
actor was concerned, the main purpose of right action was the 
good of the soul ; and by the soul was meant the better 

self, “ the ruling part ” acting in harmony with every faculty 
and function of the man. With faculties constantly trained and 
developed, a ^her life was gradually developed in the souL 
Wc are thus, it might be said, what we become. The gates of 
the higher life are within us. The issue is whether we will open 
them and pass in. 

Consistent with this is the social purpose. Love or friendship 
is not conceived by Aristotle except in relation to social life. 
Society is based on an interchange of services. This interchange 
in one series of acts we call justice ; in another friendship or 
love. A man cannot be just unless he has acquired a certain 
character or habit of mind ; and hence no just man will act 
without knowledge, previous deliberation and definite purpose. 
So also will a friend fulfil tliese conditions in his acts of love or 
friendship. In the love existing between good men there is 
continuance and equality of service ; but in the case of bene- 
factor and benefited, in deeds of charity, in fact, tliere is no sucdi 
equality. The satisfaction is on one side but often not on the 
other. (The dilemma is one that Ls pressed, though not satisfac- 
torily, in Cicero and Seneca.) The reason for tliis will be found, 
Aristotle suggests, in the feeling of satisfaction which men 
experience in action. We realize ourselves in our deeds — throw 
ourselves into them, as people say ; and this is happiness. 
What we make we like : it is part of us. On the other hand, 
in the person benefited there may be no corresponding action, 
and in so far as there is not, there is no exchange of service or the 
contentment that arises from it. The “ self ” of the recipient 
is not drawn out. On the contrary, he may be made worse, 
and feel the uneasiness and discontent that result from this. 
In truth, to complete Aristotle’s argument, the good deed on one 
side, as it represents the best self of the benefactor, should on the 
other side draw out the best self of the person benefited. And 
where there is not ultimately this result, there is not effective 
friendship or charity, and consequently there is no personal or 
social satisfaction. The point may be pushed somewW further. 
In recent developments of charitable work the term ** friei^ly 
visitor ” is applied to persons who endeavour to help families 
in distress on the lines of associated charity. It represents the 
work of charity in one definite light. So far as the relation is 
mutual, it cannot at the outset be said to exist The .charitable 
friend wishes to befriend another ; but at first there may be no 
reciprocal feeling of friendship on the other’s part — ^indeed, 
such a feeling may never be created. The effort to reciprocate 
kindness by becoming what the friend desires may be too painfifi 
to make. Or the two may be on different planes, one not really 
befriending, but giving without intelligence, the other not really 
endeavowng to charge his nature, but receiving help solely 
with a view to immedi^ advantage* The arould**^ befriender 
may^bap[ui desoairii^ of no man,’^expecting nathin^ 
but #, in fact, thare is never any kind of the friendsU 

actually ; fails of its purpose, and the sat#faction^^» 

ki^ caccc||t in that he may ^^have ; loved mud^ In any casc^. 
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according to this theoxy fiiendship, love and charity repres^t 
th« mood frcnn whkh ipring tK>ci^ acts^ the value will 

depend on the knowledge/ ddibemtion and purpose with which 
they are done^ and accordingly as they acqutte this 

account will they give lasting satxsfactkm to^both partis 
St Paul’s position is different He seems at first sight to ignore 
the state and social life. He la3ni stress on motive force rather 
than on purpose. He speaks as an outsider to the state, though 
technically a citisen. His mind assumed towards it the external 
Jiiduc p^ition, as though he belonged to a society of settlers 
Also, as he expects the millennium, social life and 
its needs are not uppermost in his thoughts. He considers charity 
in relation to a community of fellow-believers — drawn together 
in congregations. His theoty springs from this social base, though 
it over-e^es life itself. He is intent on creating a spmtual 
association. He conceives of the spirit (tryMvfm) as an imma- 
terial p^sonality.” It transcends the soul (^vxiX ^ 
Christy life, the ideal and spiritual life. ChniuiBns participate 
in it. and riiey thus become part of “ the body of Christ,” 
which exists by virtue of love— love akin to the ideal life, dydirtf. 
The word represents the love that is. inatinct with reverence, 
and not love (<l>iX.ia) which may have in it some quality of passion. 
This love is the life of “ the body of Christ.” Therefore no act 
done without it is a living act — but, on the contrary, must be 
dead— an act in which no part of the ideal life is blended. On the 
individual act or the purpose no stress is laid. It is assumed that 
love, because it is of this intense and exalted type, will find the 
true purpose in the particular act. And, when the expectation of 
the millennium passed away, the theory of this ideal charity 
remained as a motive force available for whatever new conditions, 
spiritual or social, might arise. Nevertheless, no sooner does this 
charity touch social conditions, than the necessity asserts itself 
of submitting to the limitations which knowledge, deliberation 
and purpose impose. This view had been depreciated or ignored 
Christians, who have been content to rely upon the strength 
of their motives, or perhaps have not realized what the Greeks 
understood, that society was a natural organism (Arist. PoL 
iaS3A), whach develops, fails or prospers in accordance with 
definite laws. Hence endless failure in spite of some success. 
For love, whether we idealize it as dyaTr?/ or consider it a social 
instinct as cannot be love at all unless it quickens the 

intelligence as much as it animates the will. It cannot, except 
by some confusion of thought, be held to justify the indulgence 
of emotion irrespective of moral and social results. Yet, though 
this fatal error may have dominated thought for a long time, it 
is hardly possible to attribute it to St Paul’s theory of charity 
when the very practical nature of Judaism and early Christianity 
is considered. In his view the misunderstanding could not arise. 
And to create a world or ** body ” of men and women linked to- 
gether by love, even though it be outside the normal life of the 
community, was to create a new form of religious organization, 
and to achieve for it (so far as it was achieved^ what, mutatis 
mutandis, Aristotle hrid to be the indispensable condition of 
social life, friendship “ the greatest good of states,” 

for “Socrates and all the world declare,” he wrote, liiat “the 
unity of the state ” is “ created by friendship ” (Arist. Poh ii. 
126a b). 

It should, however, be considered to what extent charity in the 
Christian church was devoid of social purpose. (1) The Jewish con- 
ceptions of pharity passed, one might almost say, in their complete- 
ness into the Qxrisdan church. Prayer, the petition and the purging 
of the mind; fa&tmg, the humiliation of the b^y, and alms, as part of 
the same discipline, the submissive renunciation of possessions— ah 
these fohned part of the discipline that was to create the religious 
mood. Alms nenceforth become a definite part of the rell^ousl 
diBCiptine and service. Huaiility iand> poverty hereafter i^peat ms 
3roked virtues, sad many proUenis cH charity, aru raised in rega^ to 
The nonrChristian no less than, the Chilian world appreciated 
more and more the need of. self -disciplixie ; aaq ft seems 

as though In the firsHWo centuries a.d. riibse who inay havetheught 
Of reinvigdrarifxg society seaiubed for ratbtr la the 

preaching practice of tempeganqe than in the npplioiutioii ^ 
ideas that were theo#90P>5 of ^e ohsm^sJ^ of aocialor econp^ 
conditions. Havi^ ho bojo^t of Jmis.ldtip as itt mark, alxnsgivmg 
took the place of tdiarity, and, at( C^ristnofity triiimphedi the iuniiy 


life, instead of reviving, continued to decayi while the vistnes ,of 
the discipline of the body^ considered ^psrt from social life, became 
an end m themselves, and it was desired rather to annihilate ihstihct 
than to control it. Possibly this was a neceseaiy phase in a asovo- 
meat ed progresB, but however that be, charity, as St Paul undbcstocHi 
it, had in it no part, (a) But riie evil went farther. Jewish religipus 
philosophy is not elaborated aa a consistent wh^e by any one writer. 
It IS rather a miscellany of maxims ; and again and again, as in much 
religious thought, ride issues assume me princfpai place. The 
direct efiect 01 the charitable act, or almsgiving, w ignored. Many 
thoughts and motives are blended. The Jews spoke of the poor 
aa the means of the rich man’s salvation. Chrysostom empha- 
sizes tWs : If there were no poor, the greater part of your sins 
would not be removed ; they are the healers of your wounds *' 
(ATom. xiv., Timothy, &c., St Cyprian on works and alms). Alms 
are the medicine of sin. And the same thought is worked into, the 
penitential system. Augustine ^eaks of ‘‘ penance sud^ as fasting, 
almsgiving and prayer for breaches of the Decalogue" (Reichri, 
Manual of Canon Law, p. 23) ; and many other references might be 
cited. " Pecuniary penances (76. 15^), in so far as they were re- 
laxations of, or substitutes for, boduy penances, weope permitted 
because of the greater good thereby accruing to others (wd in 
this case they were — A.p. 1284— legally enforceable under English 
statute law). The penitential system takes for granted that the 
almsgiving is good ixSe others and puts a premium on it, even though in 
fact rt were done, not with any defimte object, but really for the 
good of the penitent. Thus ^msgiving bi^omes detached from 
charity on the one side and from social good on the other. Still further 
is it vulgarized by another confusion of thought. It is considered 
that the alms are paid to the credit of the gtyer, and are reiUized 
as such by him in the after-world ; or even that by alms present 
prosperity may be obtained, or at least evil accident avoided. Thus 
motives were blended, as indeed they now are, with the result that 
the gift assumed a greater importance than the charity, by which 
alone the gitt should have b^n sanctified, and its actu^ effect 
was habitually overlooked or treated as only partially relevant. 

(3) The Christian maxim of ‘‘loving (dyilin7) one's neighbour as one's 
self ” sets a standard of charity. Its relations arc idealized accord- 
ing as the " self " is understood ; and thus the good self becomes 
the measure of charity. In this sense, the nobler the self the com- 
pleter the charity ; and the charity of the best men, men who 
love and understand their neighbours best, having r^ard to their 
chief good, is the best, the most effectual charity. Further, if in 
what we consider " best " we give but alcsser place to social purpose 
or even allow it no place at all, our ‘‘ self " will have no sufficient 
social aim and our charity little or no social result. For this " self," 
however, religion has substituted not St Paul's conception of the 
spirit (iri'eP/stt), but a soul, conceived as endowed with a subsitantial 
nature, able to enjoy and suffer quasi-material rewards and punish- 
ments in the after-life ; and in so far as the safeguard of this soul 
by good deeds or almsgiving has become a paramount object, the 
purpose of charitable action has been translated from the actual 
world to another sphere. Thus, as we have seen, the aid of the poor 
lias been considered not an object in itself, but as a means by which 
the almsgiver effects his own ulterior purpose and " makes God his 
debtor." The problem thus handled raises the question of reward 
and also of punishment. Properly, from the point of view of charity, 
both are excluded. We may indeed act from a complexify of 
motives and expect a complexity of rewards, and undoubtedly a 
good act does refresh the " self,** and may as a result, though not as 
a reward, win approval. But in reality reward, if the word be used 
at all, is according to purpose ; and the only reward of a deed lies 
in the fulfilment of its puj^osc. In the theory of almsgiving which 
we are discussing, however, act and reward arc on different planes. 
The reward is on that of a future life ; the act related to a distressed 
person here and now. The interest in the act on the doer’s part lies 
m its post-mortal consequences to himself, and not either wholly 
or chiefly in the act itself. Nor, as the interest ends with the act 
— the giving--can the intelligence be quickened by it. The 
questions " How? by whom ? with what object ? on what plan ? 
with What result ? " receive no detaUed consideration at all. Two 
general results follow. In so far as it is thus practised, almsgiving 
is out of sympathy with social progress. It is indeed alien to it. 
Next also the self-contained, self-sustained poverty that will have 
no relief and does without it, is outtide the range 6f its thought and 
understanding. On the other hand, this almsgiving ^ equatty in- 
capable ol inSuendng the weak and the vicious ; and those who are 
sufiering , Ixpm illness or trouble it has not the width of vwion to 
understand nor tfie moral energy to supiiort so that they shah not 
fall out of the ranks of the self-stippc^tmg. It believes Hiat ** the 
poc» " win riot cease out of thri land. And indeed, how^i^ great 
might be the economic progress of the people, it is not likely mt 
the poor will cease, if t^ given in tjus spirit be large ^ough m 
amount to. a&et social conditions seriously one way or me other 
When we;.fneasuri5 the effects of ‘ charity, this tri 

divide arid hiconristent Counieto must be gi^on xtn lull 

tliri irib-aimstolfc chun* was a a 
thri coutreof ii syfthm of voluntary aim penooal leUef, ooimected 
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'with the congregational meaHs (or aydwai) and the Eucharist^ 
and under the tnipervisioi^ of no single officer ot bishop. Out 
^ of ibis was developed a system of rdief controlled by 
bishop; who was assisted chiefly by deacons or 
#it#Aaelta presbyters^ while the consisting of offering 

^ laid before the altar, still remdned. Subsequentiy 
separated from the sacrament, and 
became a dole of food, or poor people’s meal — e.g. in 
St Augustine’s time in western Africa— and it was not allowed 
to be seiyed in churches (a.d. 391). As religious asceticism 
became dominant, the sacrament was taken fasting ; it appeared 
unseemly that men and women should meet together for such 
purposes, and the dyairai fell out of repute. Simultaneously 
it would seem that Ihe parish (wapoiKCa) became from a con- 
gregational settl^ent a geographical area. 

llie organisation of relief at Rome illustrates both a type of 
administration and a transition. St Gregory’s reforms (a.d. 590) 
largely developed it. The first factor in the transition was ^e 
churdh fund of the second period of Christianity, about A.D.150 
to after ao8 (Tertullian, ApoL 39). It served as a friendly fund, 
was supported by volunts^ gi^ts, and was used to succour and 
to bury the poor, to help destitute and orphaned children, 
old household slaves and those who suffered for the faith. This 
fund is quite different from the collegia tenuiorum or funeraiica 
of the Romans, which were societies to which the members paid 
stipulated sums at stated periods, for funeral benefits or for com- 
mon meals (J. P. Waltzing, Corporations projessionnelles chez 
les RomainSy i. 313). It represents the charitable centre round 
which the parochial system developed. That system was 
adopted pro^bly about the middle of the 3rd century, but in 
Rome the diaconate probably remained centralized. At the 
end of the 4th century Pope Anastasius had founded deaconries 
in Rome, and endowed them largely to meet the frequent 
demands of the diaconate.” Gregory two hundred years later 
reorganized the system. He divided the fourteen old ” regions ” 
into seven ecclesiastical districts and thirty ** titles ” (or parishes). 
The parishes were under the charge of sixty-six priests; the 
districts were eleemosynary divisions. Each was placed under 
the charge of a deacon, not (Greg. Ep, xi. and xxviii.) under the 
priests (presbyteri tittdarit). Over thfe deacons was an archdeacon. 
It was the duty of the deacons to care for the poor, widows, 
orphans, wards, and old people of their several districts. They 
inquired in regard to those who were relieved, and drew up under 
the guidance of the bishop the register of poor ^matricida). 
Only these received regular relief. In each district was an 
hospital or office for alms, of which the deacon had charge, 
assisted by a steward (or oeconomus). Here food was given and 
meals were taken, the sick and poor were maintained, and orphan 
or foundling children lodged. The churches of Rome and of 
other large towns possessed considerable estates, the patrimony 
of the patron saints,” and to Rome belonged estates in Sicily 
which had not been ravaged by the invaders, and they continued 
to pay to it their tenth of com, as they had done since Sicily 
was conquered. Four times a year (Milman, Lot, Christ, ii. 117) 
the shares of the (i) deigy and pai^ officers, (2) churches and 
monasteries, and (3) 'Vhospitals, deaconries and ecclesiastical 
wards for the poor,” were cdculated in money and distributed ; 
and rile first day in every month St Gregory distributed to the 
poor in kind com, wine, cheese, vegetables, bacon, meal, fish 
and oil. The sick and infirm were superintended by persons 
appointed to inspect every street. Before the pope sat down {o his 
own meal a porton was separated and sent out to the hungry at 
his door. The Roman plebs had thus become the poor of Christ 
(pauperes Christi), and under that title Were being fed by civica 
annona and as their ancestors bad been ; and the deacon- 

ries had supeo^ed the regions ” and the “ steps ” from which 
the aim had been distribuM. The hospiHum was now part of a 
common organization of relii^, ^d the sick were virited accord^ 
to JewishaM early Christitt^yec^^nt. . How far kindly Romans 
visited the sick of their Ay we do not know. Alms and riie 
annona were now, it w|||||d^s6en^ administered concurreariy ; 
and there was a system o^Eswrelief indeDendent of the churches r 


and their alms (unless these, oiganized, as in Scottish towns, 
on the ancient ecclesiastical lines, were paid whollpr or in part to a 
central (fiaconate fund). Much had changed, but in much Roman 
thought still prevailed. 

On lines similar to these the organization of poor relief in the 
middle ages was developed. In the provinces in the later empire 
the senate or ordo decurionum were responsible for the public 
provisioning of the towns (Fustel de Coula^es, La Gaule romainty 
p. 25X), and no doubt the care of the poor would thus in some 
measure devolve on them in times of scarcity or distress. On 
the religious side, on the other hand, the churches would probably 
be constant centres of almsgiving and relief ; and then, further, 
when the Roman municipd system had decayed, each citizen 
(as in Charlemagne’s time, 742-814) was required to support his 
own dependantshrna step suggestive of much after-history. 

The change in sentiment and method could hardly be more 
strongly marked than by a comparison of the Teaching ** with 
St Ambrose's (334-397) ‘^Duties of the Clergy " (De Officiis Mini- 
I strorum). For riie old instinctive obedience to a command there is 
now an endeavour to find a reasoned basis for charitable action. 
Pauperism is recognized. ** Never was the greed of beggars greater 
than it is now. . . . They want to empty the purses of the poor, 
to deprive them of the means of support. Not content with a uttle, 
they ask for more. . . . With lies about their lives they ask for 
further sums of money.” ” A method in giving is necessary.” But 
in the suggestions made there is little consistency. Liberality is 
urged as a means of gaining the love of the people ; a new and a 
false issue is thus raised. The relief is neither to be ” too freely given 
to those who are unsuitable, nor too sparingly bestowed upon the 
needy.” Everywhere there is a doctrine of the mean reflected 
through Cicero’s De Offleiis, the doctrine insufticiently stated, as 
though it were a mean of quantity, and not that rightly tempered 
mean which is the harmoiw of opposing moods. The poor are not 
to be sent away empty. Those rejected by the church are not to 
be left to the ” outer darkness ” of an earlier Christianity, They 
must be supplied if they are in want. The methodic giver is ” hard 
towards none, but is free towards all.” Consequently none are 
refused, and no account is taken of the regeneration that may spring 
up in a man from the effort towards self-help which refusal may 
originate. Thus after all it appears that method means no more 
than tliis — to give sometimes more, sometimes less, to all needy 
people. In the small congregational church of early Christianity, 
each member of which was admitted on the conditions of strictest 
discipline, the common alms of the faithful could hardly have done 
much harm within the body, even though outside they created and 
kept alive a horde of vagrant alms-seekers and pretenders. Now 
in this department at least the church had become the state, and 
discipline and a close knowledge of one's fellow-Christians no longer 
safeguarded the alms. From Cicero is borrowed the thought of 
” active help,” which ” is often grander and more noble,” but the 
thought is not worked out. From the social side the problem is not 
understood or even stated, and hence no principle of charity or of 
charitable administration is brought to light in the investigation. 
Still there are rudiments of the economics of charity in the praise of 
Joseph, who made the p^ple buy the com, for otherwise ” they 
would have given up cultivating the soil ; for he who has the use 
of what is another's often neglects hLs own.” Perhaps, as St Augus- 
tine inspired the theology of the middle ages, we may say that St 
Ambrose, in the mingled motives, indeflniteness, and kindliness of this 
book, stands for the charity of the middle ages, excrat in so far as 
the movement which culminated in the brotherhood of St Francis 
awakened the intelligence of the world to wider issues. 

In Constantinople the pauperism seems to have been extreme. 
The com supplies 0! AMca were diverted there in great part 
when it became the capital of the empire. This must nave 
left to Rome a laigw scope for the development of the civic- 
reli^ous administration of relief. St Chrysostom’s sermons give 
no mpression of the rise 0^ 4ny new administrative force, (dike 
sagacious and dominant. The appeal to give alms is constant, 
but the positive counsel on chantoble work is nil. The people 
had the annona eivicoy and imj^rial gifts, com, allowances 
{solaria) from the treasury granted for the poor and needy, 
and an annual gift of 50 gold pounds (rather more thw £1400) 
for funerals, ^ides these there were many institutions, and 
the begging and the ahnsgiving at the diurch doors. The land 
could not support and valiant beggars/’ There were 

public works prorided for them ; if th^ refused to work on 
them they were to be driven away. The sick might visit the 
capital^ but must be registered and s^t biM*'(A.p. 382) ( the 
Sturdy beggar was conctemned to dav^r^^ little did alms 
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etfect. Aqd ia tbe Salt ixumasticisin seems to luiye psoduced 
w finmms oif puipeoe wet as led to the oigmusaticMi of* 
dnireh ell A of cbazmtfle nbef unte 
Anothei? nmexiient of the B3rzantitte period ens tbe establisl^ 
ment of tbs'eado^ed diarity. The Jeirishsynago^ 
as m place for the noqiltioii of stran^ers*^ 

Pfobabl^ the stDoagem refoied to in the Teatkif^ ** eeeie so 
entertained. The table of the bishop and a room in his iiouse 
served as the guest-^shamber^ kxr which afterwards a separate 
building was instituted^ In the East the Jewish dia^bk 
inn tot appears^ and thto took place the earliest extension of 
institutions* There was probably a demand for an elabomtion 
of institutions as social duuiges made theinselvies felt in the 
diurches. We have seen this in the case of the dyirnf. Similar 
changes would affect other branches of charitable work* The 
hospital (kospffaltwn, is defined as a house of 

God in whi^ strangers who lack hospitality are received ** 
(Suicerus, TAesattr.), a home separated from the church ; and 
round the churchy out of the primitive (eyoSox^oy of early 
Christian times and the entertainment of strangers at the houses 
of members of Ihe oommiinity^ would grow up other similar 
charities. In a^d. 321 licence was given ^ Constantine to leave 
property to the Church. The churches were thus placed in the 
same position as pagan temples^ and though subsequently 
Valentinian (a.d. 379) withdrew the permission on account 
of the shameless legacy-hunting of the clergy, in that period 
much must have been done to endow church and charitable 
institutions. In the same period grew to its height the passion 
for monasticism. This afiketed the parish and the endowed 
cimrity alike. Uiider its influence the deacon as an almoner 
tends to disappear, except where, as in Rome, there is an elabor- 
ate system of relief. Nor does it seem that deaconesses, widows, 
and virgins continued to occupy their old position as church 
workers and alms-receivers. Naturally when marriage was 
considered ** in itself an evil, perhaps to be tolerated, but still 
degrading to human nature,” and (a.d. 385) the marriage of 
the clergy was prohibited, men, except those in charge of parishes, 
and women would join regular monastic bodies ; the deacon, 
as almoner, would disappear, and the ” widows ” and virgins 
would become nuns. llius there would grow up a laige body 
of men and women living segregated in institutions, and forming 
a leisured class able to superintend institutional dmrities, And 
now two new officers appear, the tUemosynarius or almoner 
and the oeconomus or steward (already an assistant treasurer 
to the bishop), who superintend and distribute the alms and 
manage the property of the institution. (In the first six books 
of the Apost. ConstiL, a.d. 300, these officers are not mentioned.) 
In these circumstances the hospitium or hospital icaray w- 

yiov) assumes a new character. It becomes in St Basil^s hands 
(aj:). 330-379) a resort not only for those who “ visit it from 
time to time as they pass by, but also for those who need some 
treatment in illness.” And round St Basil at Caesarea there 
springs up a colony of institutions. Four kinds principally are 
mentioned in the Theodosian code : (i) the guest-houses (fevo- 
£ox<tu) ; (2) the poor-houses (irr-wx^ia), where the poor {mendict) 
were housed and maintained (the Trrtax^ov was a general term 
a^o applied to all houses for the poor, the aged, orphans and 
sick) i (3) there were orphanages (oppavQTpo^ua) for orohans 
and wBsrds ; and (4) there were houses for iofant children 
T/oo^cta). Thus a large number of endowed charities had grown 
up. This li^w movement it is necessary to ccxisider'in coimpeion 
with the I4W xdating to religious property and bequests, in its 
bearing on the role of the monasteries, and in its effect on the 
femily. 

The saerSd property {res sacra) of Homan law consisted of tiimgs 
Abdicated to me gods by the po a t i ff with the approval of the civil 
authority, in tum^ to pi^pfe, the senate and the empemr. Things 
k>' tosaOiwted were inalienable. Apart from this m the empire^ 
to muifleipalitoastliiey grew tipweie considered jnxistic persona** 
whowere en^ed to reoeh/e andmold property. In asimilar posttion 
were authoriied eoHigis. amoafst which were the mutual aid societies 
teferred tb aloiove. X^rivtlaiis assootoed in these sodeities wwuid 
leave legaetei to tom; Tto (W. M* Itoiia^ 


of Phr^gia^ h I no) an inscription metopns a bequest (pqeeihly by 
a Cbsiamm) to the oounoil of to prendents ^ to 4y ^ 

in pnrple ior a oecemonial, on to condition that if to oewsnony 
be wegbeted* the legacy shall becooie to property of to gild to 
to cate of smm i iggs ; and in to same way a;b^aest U left in Boose 
(CtolU 4420) fora memcdal sacrifice, on the ooidit^a that, if it be 
not pesfonned. double the cost be paid to the treasury of the cohs- 
suppbr {fisoo cktHonie annonae), MO unautorisqd.,/ceiisgis could 
receive a iegecy. The law recognised no freedom of association. M 
Nor could any private individual create a foundation with separate 
property of its own. Proper^ could only be left to an antoriaed 
juristic person, being a munKipality or a collegium. But as to 
ptobhtm of poverty was consadexed from a broader standpoint, tore 
was a desire to deal with it in a more permanent manner than by 
the ttHwma oivica. The pueri aiimentarit (see above) were oonsideiBad 
to hold their property as part of the psous' or property of the state. 
Pliny (Sp. viL 18). seekmg a method of endowment, transtored 
property in land to the steward of public property^ and then took 
xt back again subject to a permanent charge for tlie aid of children 
of freemen. By the law of Constantine and subsequent lawn no 
such devices were neoeesary. Widows or deaconesses, or visguis 
dedicated to God, or nuns (a.d. 435). could leave bequests to a 
church or memorial church (martyrum), cr to a priest or a monk, or 
to the poor in any shape or form, in writing or without it. Later 
(a.d. 475) donations of every kind, “ to the person of any martyr, 
or apostle, or prophet, or the holy smgels." for buddijag an oratory 
were made vaud, oven if the building were promised only and not 
begun; and the same rule applied to infirmaries (eoemee^em) and 
poor -houses — the mshop or steward beixxg oom^tent 

to appear as plaintifl in such cases, Later, again (a.d. 528), coath- 
butions of 30 solidi (say about los.) to a church, hostel (to®- 
doxetor), Ac., were made legal, though not registered ; while larger 
sums, if rc^tered, were also legaiiaBed. So ( a . d . 529) property 
might be given for ‘‘churches, hostels, poor-houses, infant and 
orphan homes, and homes for the aged, or any such community “ 
(consorliuen), even though not registered, and such property was 
free from taxation. The next year (530) it was enacted that pre- 
scription even for 100 years did not alienate church and charitable 
property. The broadest interpretation was allowed. If by will 
a share of an estate was left “ to Christ our Lord/' tlie church of the 
city or other locality might receive it as heir ; “ let these, the law 
says, belong to the holy churches, so that they may become tlie 
alimony of the poor." It was sufficient to leave property to the poor 
(Corpus Juris Civilis, ed. Krueger, 1877, ii. 25). The bequest was 
legal. It went to the legal representative of the poor — the church. 
Charitable property was thus church property. The word " alms " 
covered both. It was given to pious uses, and as a kind of public 
institution ‘‘ shared that corporate capacity which belonged to ^ 
ecclesiastical institutions by virtue of a general rule of law." On 
a pia causa it was not necessary to confer a juristic personality. 
Other laws preserved or regulated alienation (a.d. 477, a.d. 330), 
and checked negligence or fraud in management. 7ne clergy nad 
thus become the owners of large properties. With the coloni and 
slaves upon the estates and the allowances of civic corn {unnona 
civica) ; and (a.d. 357) it was stipulated that whatever tliey acquired 
by thrift or trading should be used for the service of the poor and 
needy, though what they acquired from the labour of their slaves 
in the labour houses (ergaslula) or inns (/abemae) might l:)e considered 
a profit of religion (religionis hicrum). 

Tl^us grew up the system of endowed charities, which witli 
certain modifications continued throughout the middle ages, 
and, though it assumed different forms in connexion with gilds 
and municipalities, in England it still retains, partially at least, 
its relation to the church. It remained the system of institutional 
relief parallel to the more personal almsgiving of the parish. 

Monasticism, in acting on men of strong character, endowed 
them with a double strength of will, and to men like St Gregoiy 
it seemed to give back with administrative power the relentless 
firmness of the Roman. In the East it produced the turbulent 
soldiery of the church, in the West its missionaries ; and each 
mission-monastery was a centre of relief. But whatever the 
services monasticism tendered, it can hardly be said to have 
furthered true charity from the social standpoint, though out el 
regard to some of its institutional work we may to a certain degm 
qualify this, judgnient. The movement ^s almost of necessity 
in large measure anti-parochial, and thus out of sympathy with 
the charities of the paxish; wher^ personal relations with the jkXHr 
at iheir homes count for most. 

The good and evil of it may be weighed. Monasticism world^ 
through St. Augustine helped the world to realize to tao^ 
as to tol k tornal hk* Of to natural to of to worWwd ite 
responsibilitieBf through which that mood would hav^ Dome its 
ttilit, it t&i; but attle head. e«!««t tojio M 

Ofearag a difw poosested of leioiirev it cmMted anlQ tohoiafSk tawyto 

V. 28 a 
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and administrators, and diaciplitied the will of strong men. It had 
no power to stay the social evils of ihe day. Unlike the friars, at 
their best the monks were a class apart, not a class mixed up with 
the people. So were theii^ charities. The belief in poverty as a 
fixed conditidin — ittetrievable and ever to be alleviated i^thout 
any regard to science or observation, subjected charity to a per^ 
petual stagnation. Charity requires belief m growth, in the sharing 
of life, hi^e utility and nobility of what is done here and now for 
the hOihafter of this present world. Monasticism had no thought 
of this. It was based on a belief in the evil of matter ; and from 
that root could spring no social charity. Economic difficulties also 
fostered monasticism. Gold was appreciated in value, and neces- 
saries were expensive, and the cost of maintaining a family was great. 
It was an economy to force a son or a brother into the church. The 
population was decreasing ; and in spite of church feeling Marjorian 
(a.d. 461) had to forbid women from taking the veil before fortv, and 
to require the remarriage of widows, subject to a large forfeit of 
property (Hodgkin, Italy and her Invaders, ii. 420). Monasticism 
was inconsistent with the social good. As to the fsunily — ^like the 
modems who depreciate thrift and are careless of the life of the 
family, the monlb. believing that marriage was a lower form of 
morality, if not indeed, as would at times appear, hardly moral at 
all. could feet but little enthusiasm for wfiat is socially a chief source 
of health to the community and a well-spring of spontaneous charit- 
able feeing. By the sacerdotal-monastic movement the moralizing 
force of Christianity was denaturalized. Among the secular clergy 
the falsity of the position as between men and women revealed 
itself in relations which being unhallowed and unrecognized became 
also degniding. But worse tlian all, it pushed charity from its 
pivot. For this no monasteries or institutions, no domination of 
religious belief, could atone. The church tliat with so fine an in- 
tensity of purpose had fostered chastity and marriage was betraying 
its trust. It was out of touch with the primal unit of social life, the 
child-school of dawning habits and the loving economy of the home. 
It produced no treatise on economy in the older Greek sense of the 
word. The home and its associations no longer retained their pre- 
eminence. In the extreme advocacy of the celibate state, the 
honourable development of the married life and its duties were 
depreciated and sometimes, one would think, quite forgotten. 

We may ask, then, What were the results of charity at the 
close of the period which ends with St Gregory and the founding of 
the medieval church ? — for if the charity is reflected in the social 
good the results should be manifest. Economic and social 
conditions were adverse. With lessened trade the middle class 
was decaying (Dill, Roman Society in the Last Century of the 
Western Empire, p. 204) and a selfish aristocracy rising up. Muni- 
cipal responsibility had been taxed to extinction. The public 
service was corrupt. The rich evaded taxation, the poor were 
oppressed by it. There were laws upon laws, endeavours to 
underpin the framework of a decaying society. Society was 
bankrupt of skill — and the skill of a generation has a close bearing 
on its charitable administration. While hospitals increased, 
medicine was unprogressive. There were miserable years of 
famine and pestilence^ and constant wars. The care of the 
poorer classes, and ultimately of the people, was the charge of the 
church. ' The church strengthened the feeling of kincfiiess for 
those in want, widows, orphans and the sick. It lessened the 
degradation of the actresses, ’V and, co-operating with Stoic 
opinion, abolished the slaughter of the gladiatorid shows. It 
created a popular '' dogmatic system and moral discipline,’’ 
which paganism failed to do ] but it produced no prophet of 
charity, such as enlarged the moral iinagination of the Jews. 
It ransomed slaves, as did paganism also, but it did not abolish 
slavery. Large economic causes produced that great reform. 
The attached tp the soil took Jbe. place of the slave. The 
almsgiving of the church by degrees tocjik the place of annona and 
sporUda^ mixt may have created paw^gm. But dependence on 
almiB^ving was at least an advance oSaSAendence founded on a 
civic and her^itary right to relief. Jj^LSe colonus stood higher 
than the slave, $0 did the pauper, sa33|^ at any rate, free to 
support himself, exceed the ^^Za|tf^QQLeconomic conditions 
and traditions, and a bad.yijgB enthnd 

him. Blit the way, at lejMSjKS thus it becanM 

possible that charity, woi M Kln am&|M&th good economic 
traditions, should in the end tnEgmplish ^||Ew*'Support of society, 
the independence of Ibe whol^pe^l^* 

Part V.— Hrdisval Crai^iW and 

It remains to trace the history, of Ibougfat 
ill tdation to (i) the development of charitdilroponsibility in 


the parish, and the use of tithe and church property, for poor 
relief ; and (a) the revision of the theory of charity, with whi^: 
are associated the names of St Augustine (354-^30), St Benedict 
(48o-54a)> St Bernard (1091-1153^ St Francis (ixEa-^iaafi), and 
St Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274). (3) There follows, in reference 
chiefly to England, a sketch of the dependence of the poor under 
feudalism, the ch^ties of the parish, the monastery and the 
hospitd — the medieval system of endowed charity ; the rise of 
gild and municipal charities ; the decadence at the dose of the 
1 5th century, and the statutory endeavours to cope with economic 
difficulties which, in the i6th century, l^d to the establishment of 
statutory serfdom and the poor-laws. New elements aflect the 
problem of charity in the 17th and i8th centuries ; but it is not 
too much to say that almost all these headings represent phases 
of thought or institutions which in later forms arc interwoven 
with the charitable thought and endeavours of the present day. 

Naturally, two methods of relief have usually been prominent : 
relief administered locally, chiefly to residents in their own 
homes, and relief administered in an institution. At nepariab 
the time of Charlemagne (742-814) the system oiaad 
relief was parochial, consisting principally of assistance obmritmbh 
at the home. After that time, except probably 
England, the institutional method appears to have predominated, 
and the monastery or hospital in one form or another gradually 
encroached on the parish. 

The system of parochial charity was the outcome, apparently, 
of three conditions: the position and influence of the bisnop, the 
eleemosynary nature of the church funds, and the need of some 
responsible organization of relief. It resulted in what might almost 
be called an ecclesiastical poor-law. The affairs of a local church 
or congregation were superintended by a bishop. To deal with the 
outlying districts he detached priests for religious work and, as in 
Rome and (774) Strassburg, deacons also for the administration 
of relief. Onginally all the income of the church or congregation 
was paid into one fund only, of which the bishop had charge, and 
this fund was available primarily for charitable purposes. Church 
property was the patrimony of the poor. In the 4th century (IV. 
Council of Carthage, 398) the names of the clergy were entered on 
a list (matrictila or canon), as were also the names of the poor, and 
both received from the church their daily portion (cf. Ratzinger, 
Geschichte der hirchlichen Armenpflege, p. 117). There were no 
expenses for building. Before the reign of Constantine (306) very 
few churches were built (Ratzinger, p. 120), Thus the early church 
as has been said, was chiefly a chantable society. By degrees the 
property of the church was very largely increased by gifts and 
oecjuests, and in the West before St Gregory's time the division 
of it for four separate purposes — ^the support of the bishop, of the 
clergy, and of the poor, and for church buildings — still further 
promoted decentralization. Apart from any special gifts, there was 
thus created a separate fund for almsgiving, supervised by the bishop, 
consisting of a fourth of the church property, the oblations (mostly 
used for the poor), and the tithe, which at first was used for the 
poor solely. The organization of the church wsls gradually extended. 
The church once established in the chief city of a district would 
become in turn the mother church of other neighbourhoods, and the 
bishop or priest of the mother church would come to exercise super- 
vision over them and their parishes. 

In France, which may serve as a good illustration, in the 4th cen- 
tury (Ratzinger, p. x8ri the civic organization was utilized for a 
further change. The Roman provinces were divided into large 
areas, civitates, and these were adopted by the church as bishop's 
parishes or, as we should call them, dioceses ; and the chief city 
oecame the cathedral city. The bishop thus became responsible 
in Charlemagne's time both for his own parish — that of the mother 
church — and for the supervision of the parishes in the civiUss, and 
so for the sick and needy of the diocese generally. He had to take 
charge of the poor in his own parish personally, keep the list of the 
poor, and houses for the homeless. Ine other parishes were at first, 
or in some measure, supported from his funds, but they acquired 
^ degrees tithe and property of their own and were endowed by 
Charlemagne, who gave one or more manses or lots of land (cf. 
Fustel de Coulanges, HisU des institutions politiquat de Vaucienne 
France, p. 360) for the support of each parish priest. 'The priests 
were required to relieve their own poor so that they should not stray 
into other cities (II; Counc. Tours, J67), and to provide food and 
lodging for strangers. The methodf was mdeeoT elaborated and 
became, like the Jewisli, that contradiction in tenns— a compulsory 
system of charitable relief. The pa3rment of tithe was enforced by 
dbarlemagne, and it became a legal due (Counc. Ftankfort, 794 ; 
Arelat^ 794)* At the same time two other conditions were enforced* 
Each person (unmquisque fidelium noetrorum m omnes cives) was 
tP keep his own family, i.e, all dependent on him— all, that is, upon 
fass frsshidld estate {aliodiuni):, and no oan was to presume to giva 
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relief to able-bodied beggars unless they were set to work (Charlem. 
Capit, V. 10). Thus we find here the germ of a poor-law 83r8tem. 
As in the times of the emnona civica, slavery, feudalism, or statutory 
serfdom, the burthen Of the maintenance of the poor fell only in 
part on charity. Only those who could not be maintainea as 
members of some family ** were properly entitled to relief, and 
in these circumstances the officially recognised clients of the church 
consisted of the gradually decreasing number of free poor and those 
who were tenants of church lands. 

Since 817 there has been no universally binding decision of the 
church respecting the care of the poor (Ratzinger, p. 236). So long 
ago did laicization begui in charity. In the wars and confusion of 
the 9th and loth centuries the poorer freemen lapsed still further 
into slavery, or became coldni or bond servants ; and later they 
assed under the feudal rule. Thus the church's duty to relieve them 
ecame the masters' obligation to maintain them. Simultaneously 
the activity of the clergy, regular and secular alike, dwindled. They 
were exhorted to increase meir alms. The revenues and property 
of ** the poor " were largely turned to private or partly ecclesiastical 
purposes, or secularized. Legacies went wholly to the clergy, but 
only the tithe of the produce of their own lands was used for relief ; 
ana of the general tithe, only a ttiird or fourth part was so applied. 
Eventually to a large extent, but more elsewhere than in England 
(Ratzinger, pp, 246, 269), the tithe itself was appropriated by nobles 
or even by the monasteries ; and thus during and after the 10th 
century a new organization of charity was created on non-parochial 
methods of relief. Alms, with prayer and fasting, had always been 
connected with penance. But the character of the penitential 
system had altered. By the 7th century private penance had super- 
seded the public and congregational penance of the earlier church 
(DicU Christian Antiquities, art. “ Penitence ”). To the penalties 
of exclusion from the sacraments or from the services of the church 
or from its communion was coupled, with other penitential discipline, 
an elaborate penitential system, in which about the 7th century the 
redemption of sin by the “ sacrifice " of proper^, payments of 
money fines, &c., was introduced. (Cf. for instance Cone. Elberti : — 
Labbeus i. 969 (a.d, 305), with Cone. Berghamstedense, Wilkins, 
Cone. p. 60 (a.d. 696), and the Penitentiau (p. 115) and Canons 
(a.d. 900). p. 236.) The same sin committed by an overseer (prae- 
positus paganus) was compensated by a fine 01 100 solidi ; in the 
case of a colon us by a fine of 50. So amongst the ways of penitence 
were entered in the above-mentioned Canons, to erect a church, and 
if means allowed, add to it land ... to repair the public roads . . . 
“ to distribute," to help poor widows, orphans and strangers, redeem 
slaves, fast, &c. — a comoination of "good deeds " which suggests a line 
of thought such as ultimately found expression in the definition of 
charities in the Charitable Uses Act of Queen Elizabeth, The con- 
fessor, too, was ** spiritualis medicus," and much that from the point 
of view of counsel would now be the work of charity would in his 
hands be dealt with in that capacity. For lesser sins (cf. Bede (673- 
735), Horn, 34, quoted by Ratzinger) the penalty was prayer, fasting 
and alms ; for the greater sins — murder, adultery and idolatry — to 
give up all. Thus while half-converted barbanans were kept in 
moral subjection by material penances, the church was enriched 
by their ^fts ; and these tended to support the monastic and 
institutional methods which were in favour, and to which, on the 
revival of religious earnestness in the iith century the world looked 
for the reform of social life. 

To understand medieval charity it is necessary to return 
to St Augustine. According to him, the motive of man in his 
medtovmi legitimate effort to assert himself in life was love or 
ff«Wz/oa 0 / desire {amor or cupido). All impulses were only 
tbo thoery evolutions of this typical characteristic ” (Harnack, 
otcbrnrity. History of Dogma (trans.), v, iii,); and this was so 
alike in the spiritual and the sensuous life. Happiness thus 
depended on desire ; and desire in turn depended on the 
regulation of the will ; but the will was regulated only by grace, 
God was the spiritualis substantia ; and freedom was the identity 
of the will with the omnipotent unchanging nature. This 
highest Being was '' holiness working on the win in the form of 
omnipotent love.” This love was ^ce— “ grace imparting itself 
in love.” Love {caritas — charity) is identified with justice ; and 
the will, the goodwill, is love. Ilie identity of the will wi^ the 
will iOf God was attained by communion with Him. The after- 
life consummated by sight this communion, whidi was here 
reached only by faith. Such a method of thought was entirely 
introspective, and it turned the mind wholly to hope, asceticism 
aiftd tlw contemplation of God in worship.” “ Where St Augus- 
tine indulges in the exposition of practical piety he has no theory 
at all of Christ’s work.” Ib charity on tbiat side he added 
nothing; :Iq. the iithcentury there was a revival of p^ty^ which 
had amongst its objects the restwation of discipline, in the 
monasteries and a monastic training for the secular clergy. 


To this Augustinian thought led the way. ** Christianity waa 
asceticism and the city of God ” (Harnack vi. 6). A new religious 
feeling took possession of the general mind, a regard and adbra-^ 
tion Si the actual, the historic Christ. Of this St Bernard was 
tl^ expositor. ** Beside the sacramental Christ the image of the 
historical took its place, — ^majesty in humility, innocence in 
penal suifering, life in death.” The spiritual and the sensuous 
were intermingled. Dogmatic formulae fell into the background. 
The picture of the historic Christ led to the realization of the 
Christ according to the spirit (xar^ irmipa). Thus St Bernard 
carried forward Augustinian thought ; and the historic Christ 
became the “ sinless man, approved by suffering, to whom the 
divine grace, by which He lives, has lent such power that His 
image t^es shape in other men and incites them to corresponding 
humility and love.” 

Humility and poverty represented the conditions under 
which alone this spirit could be realized ; and the poverty must 
be spiritual, and therefore self-imposed (” wilful,” as it was 
afterwards called). This led to practical results. Poverty was 
not a social state, but a spiritud ; and consequently the poor 
generally were not the pauperes Christie but those who, like the 
monks, had taken vows of poverty. From these premisses 
followed later the doctrine that gifts to the church were not 
gifts to the poor, as once they had been, but to the religious 
bodies. The church was not the church of the poor, but of the 
poor in spirit. But the immediate effect was the belief for a time, 
apparently almost universal, that the salvation of society would 
come from the monastic orders. By their aid, backed by the 
general opinion, the secular clergy were brought back to celibacy 
and the monasteries newly disciplined. But charity could not 
thus regain its touch of life and become the means of raising 
the standard of social duty. 

Next, one amongst many who were stirred by a kindred 
inspiration, St Francis turned back to actual life and gave a new 
reality to religious idealism. For him the poor were once ^ain 
the pauperes Chrisii. To follow Christ was to adopt the life of 
“ evangelical poverty,” and this was to live among the poor the 
life of a poor man. The follower was to work with Jiis hands (as 
the poor clergy of the early church had done and the clergy of 
the early English church were exhorted to do) ; he was to receive 
no money ; he was to earn the actual necessaries of life, though 
what he could not earn he might beg. To ask for this was a right, 
so long as he was bringing a better life into the world. All in 
excess of this he gave to the poor. He would possess no property, 
buildings or endowments, nor was his order to do so. The fulness 
of his life was in the complete realization of it now, without the 
cares of property and without any fear of the future. Having a 
definite aim and mission, he w^ ready to accept the want that 
might come upon him, and his life was a discipline to enable him 
to suffer it if it came. To him humility was the soul making 
itself fit to love ; and poverty was humility expanded from a 
mood to a life, a life not guarded by seclusion, but spent amongst 
those who were actually poor. The object of life was to console 
the poor — those outside all monastenes and institutions — the 
poor as they lived and worked. The movement was practically 
a lay movement, and its force consisted in its simplicity and 
directness. Book learning was disparaged ; life was to be the 
teacher. The brothers thus became observant and practical, 
and afterwards indeed learned, and their learning had the s^e 
characteristics. Their power lay in their practical sagacity, 
in their treatment of life, outside the cloister and the hospital, 
at fh^t hand. They knew the people because they settled 
amongst them, living j’ust as they did. This was their method 
of chmty. 

The inspiration that drew St Francis to ^is method was 
the contemplation of the life of Christ. But it was more than 
this. The Christ was to him, as to St Bernard, an ideal, whose 
nature passed into that of the contemplating and adoring 
beholder, so that, as he said, ” having lost its individuality, of 
itself the creature could no longer act.” He had no impulse 
but the Christ impulse. He was changed. His identi^ was 
merged in that of Christ. And with this came the conception of a 
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gmciaus and finely ordered charity, moving like the natural 
world in a constant harmonious development towards a deKnite 
end. The mysticism was intense, but it was practical because it 
was inteBse* In that lay the strength of the movement of the 
true Fraatdscans, and in those orders that, whether called 
heretical or not, followed them — Lollards and others. Religion 
thus became a peiwmal and original possession. It' became 
individual. It was inspired a social endeavour, and for the 
worUi at large it made of charity a new thing. 

St Thomas Aquinas took up St Bernard’s position. Re- 
nunciation of property, vcduntaiy poverty, was in his view 
also a necessary means of reaching the perfect life ; and the 
feeli^ that was akin to this renunciation and prompted it was 
charity. “ All perfection of the Christian life was to be attained 
according to charity,” and charity united us to God, 

In the system elaborated by St Thomas Aquinas two lines of 
thought are wrought into a kind of harmony. The one stands 
for Aristotle and nature, the other for Christian tradition and 
theology. We have thus a duplicate theory of thought and action 
throu^out, both rational ana theologic virtues, and a duplicate 
beatitude or state of happiness correspondent to each. On the one 
Imnd it is argued that the good act is an act which, in relation to 
its object, wholly serves its purpose ; and thus the measure of good- 
ness [Prima Secundae Summae iheolog. Q. xviii. 2) is the proportion 
beftween action and effect. On the other hand, the act has to satisfy 
the twofold law, human reason and eternal reason. From the point 
of view of the former the cardinal factor is desire, which, made pro- 
po^onate to an end, is love (amor) ; and, seeking the good of others, 
it loses its quality of concupiscence and becomes friendly love (amor 
amicitiae). But this rational love (amor) and charity (caritas), the 
theologic virtue, may meet. All virtue or goodness is a degree of 
love (amor), if by virtue we mean the cardinal virtues and refer to the 
rule of reason only. But there are also theologic virtues, which 
are on one side ** essential,” on the other side participative. As 
wood ignited participates in the natural fire, so docs the individual 
in these virtues (II. Il.ft® Ixii. i). Charity is a kind of friendship 
towards God. It is received per initisionem spiritus sancti, and is 
the chief and root of the theologic virtues of faith and hope, and on 
it the rational virtues depend. They are not degrees of charity as 
they are of (amor) love, but charity gives purpose, order and quality 
to them all. In this sense the word is applied to the rational virtues 
— as. for instance, beneficence. The counterpart of charity in social 
life is pity (misericordia), the conmassion that moves us to supply 
another's want (summa religionis Christianae in misericordia constsiit 
quantum ad exteriora opera). It is, however, an emotion, not a virtue, 
and must be regulated like any other emotion (. . . passio est et 
non virtue. Hie autem motus potest esse secundum rationem regulatus, 
II. II.*'® XXX. 3). Thus we pass to alms, which are the instrument of 
pity— an act of charity done through the. intervention of pity. The 
act is not done in order to purchase spiritual good by a corporal 
means, but to merit a spiritual good (per effecium caritatis) through 
being in a state of chanty ; and from that point of view its effect 
is tested by the recipient being moved to pray for his benefactor. 
The claim of others on our beneficence is relative, according to 
consanguinity and other bonds (11. xxxi. 3), subject to the 
condition that the common good of many is a' holier obligation 
^^vinius) than that of one. Obedience and obligation to parents 
may be crossed by other obligations, as, for instance, duty to the 
church. To give alms is a command. Alms should consist of the 
superfluous — ^that Is, of all that the individual possesses after he has 
reserved what is necessary. What is necessary the donor should 
fix in duo relation to the claims of his family and dependants, his 
position in life (dignitasY and the sustenance of his l>^y. On the 
other hand, his gift should meet the actual necessities of the recipient 
and no more. More than this will lead to excess on the recipient’s 
part {ut inde luxurietur) or to want of spirit and apathy (ut aliis 
fdMissio et refrigerium sit), though allowance must be made for 
different requirements in different conditions of life. It were better 
to distribute alms to many persons than to give more than is neces- 
sary to one.' In individual cases there remains the further question 
of corriection-^the removing of some evil or sin from another ; and 
this, too, is an act of charity. 

It will be seen that though St Thomas bases his argument on a 
duplicate theory of thought, action and happiness, part natural, 
part thcolo^c, and states fully the conditions of good action, he 
does not bring the two into unison. Logically the argument should 
ioHow that alms that fall in social benefit (produce remissionsm et 
e$/figerium, for instance) fall also in spiritual good, for the two cannot 
be inconsistent. But in regard to the former he does not press the 
tapbrtance of purpose^ and, in ^ite of his Aristotle, he misses the 
point on which Aristotle, as a close observer of sociid conditions, 
fisists, that gifts without purpose and reciprocity foster the depend- 
Omce they are designed to meet. Ibe proverb pf the ” pierced cssk ” 
Is as applicable to ecclesiastical as to political almsgiving, as 
often been proved by the event. The distribution of all ** super- 
fittous *' income in'^thi form of ahns veoxdd have the effect of a huge 


endowment, and would stereotype ” the poor ” as a ptmiBiiaiit and 
unprogressive class. The prc^osal suggests that St Thomas con- 
templated tho adoption of a method of relief which would be like 
a voluntary poor-law ; and it is noteworthy that his phrase ” neces- 
sary relief forms the defining words of the Elisabethaa poor-law. 
whue be also lays stress on the importance of ” correction.” which, 
on the decline and disappearance of the peadtential system, assumed 
at the Reformation a prominent position in administration in relation 
not only to ” sin.” nut also to offences against society, such as 
idleness, Stc. 

On this foundation was built up the classification of acts of 
charity, which in one shape or another has a long social tradition, 
and which St Thomas quotes in an elaborated form — the seven 
spiritual acts (consule, carpe, doce^ solare, remiiie, fer, ora), 
counsel, sustain, teach, console, save, pardon, pray ; and the 
seven corporal polo, cibo, redimo, tego, colligo, egnio) 

I clothe, I give drink to, I feed, I free from prison, I shelter, 
I assist in sickness, I bury (II. II.*^ xxxii. 2), These in subse- 
quent thought became “good works,” and availed for the 
after-life, bringing with them definite boons. Thus charily 
was linked to the system of indulgences. The bias of the act 
of charity is made to favour the actor. Primarily the benefit 
reverts to him. He becomes conscious of an ultimate reward 
accruing to himself. The simplicity of the deed, the spontaneity 
from which, as in a well-practised art, its freshness springs and 
its good effects result, is falsified at the outset. The thought 
that should be wholly concerned in the fulfilment of a definite 
purpose is diverted from it. The deed itself, apart from the 
outcome of the deed, is highly considered. An extreme induce- 
ment is placed on giving, counselling, and the like, but none on 
the personal or social utility of the gift or counsel. Yet the 
value of these lies in their end. No policy or science of charity 
can grow out of such a system. It can produce innumerable 
isolated acts, which may or may not be beneficent, but it cannot 
enkindle the “ordered charity.” This charity is, strictly speak- 
ing, by its very nature alike intellectual and emotional. Other- 
wise it would inevitably fail of its purpose, for though emotion 
might stimulate it, intelligence would not guide it. 

There are, then, these three lines of thought. That of St 
Bernard, who invigorated the monastic movement, and helped 
to make the monastery or hospital the centre of charitable 
relief. That of St Francis, who, passing by regular and secular 
clergy alike, revived and reinvigorated the conception of charity 
and gave it once more the reality of a social force, knowing that 
it would find a freer scope and larger usefulness in the life of the 
people than in the religious aristocracy of monasteries. And 
that of St Thomas Aquinas, who, analysing the problem of 
charity and almsgiving, and associating it with definite groups 
of works, led to its taking, in the common thought, certain 
stereotyped forms, so that its social aim and purpose were 
ignored and its power for good was neutralized. 

We have now to turn to the conditions of social life in 
which these thoughts fermented and took practical shape. The 
population of England from the Conquest to the 
X4th century is estimated at between i| and 2| maCmtmt 
millions. London, it is believed, had a population ceaditioae 
of about 40,000. Other towns were small. Two or ^ 
three of the larger had 4000 or 5000 inhabitants. The 
only substantid building in a village, apart perhaps from the 
manor-house, was the church, used for many secular as Ivell 
as rel^ious purposes. In the towns the mud or wood-paved huts 
sheltered a people who, accepting a common poverty, traded 
in little more tl^n the necessaries of life (Gree^ Tthen Life 4 n 
the rsth Century, i. 1 3). The population was stationary. Eaniine 
and pestilence were of frequent occurrence (Creighton, 
in Britain, p. 19), and for the careless there was waste at hairvest- 
time and want in winter. Hunger was the drillnieirgeant of 
society. Owing to the hardship and penuiy of life inl^t mor- 
tttlity was pro&tbly very great (Blashill, Sutton in Hdldemesse, 
p. ia3). The 15th century was, however, ‘‘the ghlden age of 
the labourer. ” Our problem is to ascertain what was the service 

charity to this people till the end of that century. In order 
to estimate this we have to apjfiy tests similar to* those we 
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before to Greece and Rome aiid the pre«medieval 

Tht Fi»fHiiy,^lM.Tze\y OettMLnic in its origin, we may perhaps 
set down as elemental m the English what Tacitus said of the 
Germans. They had the home virtues. They had a high regard 
for chastity, and respected and enforced the family tie. The wife 
was honotn^. The men were poor, but when the actual pressure 
of their work — fighting — was removed, idle. They were bom 
gambleirs. Much toV fell upon the wife ; but slavery was rather a 
form of tenure than a Roman bondage. As elsewhere, there was in 
England the joint family or household (Pollock and Maitland, 
English hum before Edward L i. 31). Each member of the com- 
munity was, or should be, under some lord ; for the lordless man 
was, like the wanderer in Homer, who belonged to no phratry, 
suspected and dangerous, and his kinsfolk might be required to find 
a lord for him. There was personal servitude, but it was not of one 
complexion ; there were grades amongst the unfree, and the general 
advance to freedom was continuous. By the 9th century the larger 
amount of the slavery was bondage by tenure. In the reign of 
Edwi^d 1., though " the larger half of the rural population was 
unfree,’* yet the serf, notwithstanding the fact that he was his lord’s 
chattel, was, free against all save his lord. A century later (1381) 
villenage — that is payment for tenancy by service, instead of by 
quit-rent — ^was practically extinguished. So steady was the progress 
towards the freedom and self-maintenance of the individual and his 
family. 

The Manor. — In social importance, next to the family, comes 
the manor, the org^anization of which affected charity greatly on 
one side. It was “ an economic unit,” the estate of a lord, on which 
there were associated the lord with his demesne, tenants free of 
service, and villeins and others, tenants by service. All had the use 
of land, even the serf. The estate was regulated by a manor court, 
consisting of the lord of the manor or his representative, and the free 
tenants, and entrusted with wide quasi-domestic jurisdiction. The 
value of the estate depended on the labour available for its cultivation, 
and the cultivators were the iinfrec tenants. Hence the lord, through 
the manor-court, required an indemnity or fine if a child, for instance, 
left the manor ; and similarly, if a villein died, his widow might have 
to remarry or pay a fine. Thus the lord reacquired a servant and 
the widow and her family were maintained. Tnc courts, too, fixed 
prices, and thus in local and limited conditions of supply and demand 
were able to equalize them in a measure and neutralize some of the 
effects of scarcity. In this way, till the reign of Edward I. , and, where 
the manor courts remained active, till much later, a self-supporting 
social organization made any systematic public or charitable relief 
unnecessary. 

The Parish and the Tithe, — The conversion of England in the 
7th century was effected by bishops, accompanied by itinerant 
priests, who made use of conventual houses as the centres of their 
work. The parochial system was not firmly established till the 
loth century (970). Then, by a law of Edgar, a man who had a 
church on his own land was allowed to pay a third of his tithe to his 
own church, instead of giving the whole of it to the minister or con- 
ventual church. Theodore, archbishop of Canterbury (667), had 
introduced the Carolingian system into England ; and, accordingly, 
the parish priest was required to provide for strangers and to keep 
a room in his house for them. Of the tithe, a third and not a fourth 
wa^ to go to the poor with any surplus ; and in order to have larger 
means of helping them, the priests were urged to work themselves, 
according to the ancient canons of the church (cf. Labbeus, IV. 
Cone. Carthag. a.p. 398). The importance of the tithe to the poor 
is shown by acts of Richard 11 . and Henry IV., by which it was 
enacted that, if parochial tithes were appropriated to a monastery, 
a portion of them should be assigned to the poor of the parish. At 
a very early date (1287) quasi-compulsory charges in the nature of 
a rate were imposed on parishioners for various church purposes 
(Pollodk and Maitland, i. 604), though in the 14th and 15th centuries 
a compulsory church rate was seldom made. Collections were made 
bvpaid collectors, especially for Hock-tide (7.1;.) money — gathered for 
church purposes (Brand’s Antiquities, p. 112). But there must have 
been many variotios in practice. In Somersetshire the church- 
wardens’ accounts (1549 to 1560) show that the parish contributed 
nothing to the relief of the poor, and it seems probable that the i 
personal charities of the parishioners, and the charities of the gfild 
fellowships lind of the parsonage house sufficed (Bishop Hobhousc, 
Churchwardens* Accounts, Somerset Record Socicl^). 

Many jpftri^ea possessed land, houses and cattle, and received ^ifts 
and legacies ot all kinds. The proceeds of this property, if given 
for the use of the parish generally, might, if necessa^, be available 
fbr the relief of the poor, but, if given definitely for their use, would 
provide doles, br ntock cattle or ^ poor's ” Umas, Ac, (Cf. Augustus 
Jessopp, Before the Great Pillage, p. 40 ; and rngfiiy instances in the 
reports oi the Charity Commissioners, 181^1835.) Of the endow- 
ments for parish doles ve^ many may have disappeared in the break- 
litf of the'ifith century, 'There also ** Pariim AleS," the proceeds 
ol which would be used for parish purpoaea or for relief. Either, 
all the greater feetivala we^ days of leaatiBg aOd the dUtribiitkm 
of food ; at funerals also there were often distributions, and 
aSw at marriages. The faithful generally, subject to penance, were 


required to relieve the poor and the stranger. In the arger part of 
England the parish and the vUl were lisually coterminous. In the 
north a parish contained several villa. There were thus side by side 
the chsuitable relief system of the parish^ which at an early date 
became a rating area, and the self-supporting system of the manor. 

The Monasteries. — As Christianity sprei^ • monasteries spread, 
and each monastery was a centre of relief. Sometimes they were 
established, like St Albans (796), for a hundred ^nedictine monks 
and for the entertainment of strangers ; or sometimes without any 
such special purpose, lilre the abbey of Croyland (reon^ranized 946), 
which, becoming exceeding rich from its diversorium pauperum, 
or almonry, ” relieved the whole country round so that prodigious 
numbers resorted to It.” At Olastonoury, for instance (1537), 
£140 i6s. 8d. was given away in doles. But documents seem to 
prove (Denton, England in Pifteenth Century, p. 245) that the 
relief generally given by monasteries was much loss than is usually 
supposed. 

The general system may be described (cf. Rule, St Dunst, Cant. 
Archp. p. 42, Dugdale ; J. B. Clark, The Observances, AugustinlUxi 
Priory, Barnwell ; Abbot Gasquet, English Monastic Life). The 
almonry was usually near the church of tlie monastery. An almoher 
was in charge. He was to be prudent and discreet in the distribution 
of his doles (portioncs) and to relieve travellers, palmers, chaplains 
and mendicants {mendicantes, apparently the l^ggars recognized 
as living by begging, such as we have noted under other social con- 
ditions), and the leprous more liberally than others. The old and 
infirm, lame and blind who were confined to their beds he was to 
visit and relieve suitably {in competenti annona). The importunity 
of the poor he was to put up with, and to meet their need as far as 
he could. In the almonry there were usually rooms for the sick. 
The sick outside the precincts were relieved at the almoner’s dis- 
cretion. Continuous relief might bo given after consultation with 
the superior. All the remnants of meals and the old clothes of the 
monks were given to the almoner for distribution, and at Christmas 
he had a store of stockings and other articles to give away as 
presents to widows, orphans and poor clerks. He mso provided 
the Maundy gilts and selected the poor for the washing of feet, 
lie was thus a local visitor alms distributor, not merely at the 
gate of the monastery but in the neighbourhood, and had also at 
his disposal ” indoor ” relief for the sick. Separate from the rest 
of the house there was also a dormitory and rooms and the kitchen 
for strangers. A hospilularius attended to their needs and novices 
waited on them. Guests who were laymen might stay on, work- 
ing in return for board and lodging (Smith’s Diet. Christian Antiq., 
” Benedictine ”). 

The monasteries often established hospitals ; they served also as 
schools for the gentry and for the poor ; and they were pioneers of 
agriculture. In the I2lh century, in which many monastic orders 
were constituted, there were many lavish endowments. In the 14th 
century their usefulness had begun to wane. At the end of that 
century the larger estates were generally held in entail, with the 
result that younger sons were put into religious houses. This 
worldliness hud its natural consequences. In the 15th century, 
owing to mismanagement, waste, and subsequently to the decline 
of rural prosperity, their resources were greatly crippled. In their 
relation to charity one or two points may be noted : (1 ) Of the small 
population of England the professed monks and nuns with the parish 
priests (Rogers, iiist. Agrtc. and Prices, i. 58) numbered at least 
30,000 or 40,000. This number of celibates was a standing protest 
against the moral sufficiency of the family life. On the other hand, 
amongst them were the brothers and sisters who visited the poor 
and nursed the sick in hospitals ; and many who now succumb 
physically or mentally to the pressure of life, and arc cared for in 
institutions, may then have found maintenance and a retreat in 
the monasteries, (a) Bound together by no common controlling 
organization, the monasteries were but so many miscellaneoiu 
centres of relief, chiefly casual relief. They were mostly ” marai- 
ficent hostelries.” (3) They stood outside the parish, and they 
weakened its organization and hampered its development. 

The Hospitals. — The revival of piety in the iith centunr led to 
a large increase in the number of hospitals and hospital orders. 
To show how far th^ covered the field in England two instances 
may be quoted. At Canterbury (Creighton, Epidemics, p. 87) there 
were four for different purposes, two endowed by Lanfranc (1084), 
one for poor, infirm, lame and blind men and women, and one out- 
side the town for lepers. These hospitals were put under the chaege 
of a priory, and endowed out of tithes payable to the secular clergy. 
Later (Henry II.), a hospital for leprous sisters was establishod, 
and afterwards a hospital for leprous monks and poor relations of 
the monks of St Augustine’s. In a less populous parish^ Luton 
(Cobbe, Luton Church), there were a hospit^ for the poor, an alms- 
house, and two hospitals, one for the sick and one for the leprous* 
The word ” leper,” it is evident, was used vc^ loosely, and ^waa 
applied to many diseases other than leprosy. There were hospitals 
for the infirm and the leprous; the disease was not consiaan^ 
contagious. The hospital in its modem sense was but slowly created. 
Thu^t Bartholomew’s in London was founded (iiai) for a master, 
brethren afid sisters, and for the entertainment of pew diae^ 
persons till they got well ; of distressed women big with child tOl 
mey were able to go abroad ; and for the maintenance, until the age 
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of seven, of all such children whose mothers died in the house. 
St Thomas’s (rebuilt 1228) had a master and brethren and three lay 
Bisters, and 40 buds for poor,, infirm and impotent people, who 
had also victual and firi^. There were hospitals for many special 
puiposes — as lor the blind» for instance. There were also many 
hospital orders in England and on the continent. They sprang up 
beside the znonastic orders, and for a time were very popular : 
brothers and sisters of the Holy Ghost (1x98), sisters of St Elizabeth 
(i207>i;t3i), Beguines and Beghards (see Bbgujsbs), knights of St 
John and others. 

Mendicant Orders, — The Franciscans tended the sick and 
poor in the slums of the towns with great devotion — ^indeed, the 
whole movement tells of a splendid self-abandonment and an 
intensity of effort in the early spring of its enthusiasm, and with 
the aid of reform councils and reformations it lengthened out its 
usefulness for two centuries. 

As in the pre-medieval church, the system of relief is that 
Mediawmi charitable endowments — a marked contrast to 
Mfewed the modem method of voluntary associations or 
cterfiiM. rate-supported institutions, 

(1) The Church as Legatee. — The church building among the 
Teutonic races was not held by the bishop as part of what was 
originally the charitable property of the church. It was assigned 
to the patron saint of the church by the donor, who retained the 
right of administration, of which his own patronage or i^ht of 

E resentation is a relic. Subsequently, wHth the study of Roman 
vw, the conception of the church as a persona ficta prevailed ; and 
till the larger growth of the gilds and corporations it was the only 
general legat^ for charitable gifts. As these arise a large number 
of charitable trusts are created and held by lay corporations ; and 
** alms ” include gifts for social as well as religious or eleemosynary 
purposes. (2) Freedom from Taxation and Service. — Gifts to the 
church for charitable or other purposes were made in free, pure and 
perpetual alms (“ ad tenendum in puram et perpeiuam. eleemosynam 
sine omni temporali servicio et consuetudine "). Land held under this 
franhalmoigne was given in perpetual alms," therefore the donor 
could not retract it ; in free alms, therefore he could exact no ser- 
vices in regard to it ; and in pure alms as being free from secular 
jurisdiction (cf. Pollock and Maitland). (3) Alienation and Mori- 
main . — To prevent alienation of property to religious houses, with 
the consequent loss of service to tne superior or chief lords, a licence 
from the chief lord was required to legalize the alienation (Magna 
Carta, and Edw. I., De viris religiosis). Other statutes (Edw. I. 
and Rich. 11 .) enacted that this licence should be issued out of 
chancery after investigation ; and the principle was applied to 
civil corporations. The necessity of thin licence was one lay check 
on injurious alienation. (4) Irresponsible Administration. — Until 
after the 13th century, when the lay courts had asserted their 
right to settle disputes as to lands held in alms, the administration 
of charity was from the lay point of view entirely irresponsible. 

1 1 was outside the secular Junsdiction ; and civilly the professed 
clergy, who were the administrators, were " deaef." They could 
not sue or be sued except through their sovereign — their chief, the 
abbot. They formed a large body of non-civic inhabitants free from 
the pressure and the responsibilities of civil life, (s) Control.— 
Apart from the control of the abbot, prior, master or other head, the 
bishop was visitor, or, as we should say, inspector ; and abuses 
mif:ht be remedied by the visit of the bishop or his ordinary. The 
bishop’s ordinary (2 Henry V. i. i) was the recognized visitor of all 
hospitals apart from the founder. The founder and his family 
retained a right of intervention. Sometimes thus an institution 
was reorganized, or even dissolved, the property reverting to the 
founder (Dugdalc, Monasticon Anglicanum, vi. 2. 715). (6) Cy-pris, 
-Charities were, especially after Henry V.’s reign, appropriated to 
other uses, either because their original purpose failed or because 
some new object had become important. Thus, for instance, a 
college or hospital for lepers (1363) is re-established by the founder’s 
family with a master and prfest, g^od nulli leprosi reperiehantur ; 
nnd a similar hospital founaed in Henry I.'s time near Oxford has 
decayed, and is ^ven by Edward III. to Oriel College, Oxford, to 
maintain a chaplain and pror brethren. Thus, apart from alienation 
pure and simple, the principle of adaptation to new uses was put in 
force at an early date, and supplied many precedents to Wolsey, 
Edward VI. and the post-Reformation bishops. The system of 
endowments was indeed far more adaptable than it would at first 
sight seem to have been. (7) The Sources of Income, — The hospitals 
were chiefly suppotted by rents or the produce of land ; or, if 
attached to monasteries, out of the tithe of their monastic lands or 
othfur^urces of revenues or out of the appropriated tithes of the ' 
secolli;, clergy ; or they might be in part maintained by collections 
made,^ For instance, by a commissioner duly authorized by a formal 
atte^e^ document, m which were recounted the indulgences by 
and bishops to those who became its benefactors 
* or, in the case of l^or hospitals, by a leper with a 
begged In the markets ; or by a proctor, in the 
important institutions in towns, who *^came with his 
box dmn&y in every month to the Ohurchi^ and other religious 
hdiues.W tim^of sendee, and there received the voluntary gifts 


of the congregation " ; or they might receive inmates on payinent, 
and thus apparently a frequent abuse, decayed servants of the 
and others, were " farmed out." (8) Mode of Admission.-^ThQ 
admission was^usually, no doubt, reflated by the prior or master. 
At York, at the hospital of St Nicholas for theileprous, the conditions 
of admission were : promise or vow of continence, participation in 
prayer, the abandonment of all business, the inmate's property at 
death to go to the house. This may serve as an example. The 
master was usually one of the regular clergy. (9) Decline of the 
Hospitals, — It is said that, in addition to 645 monasteries and 
90 ''colleges" and many chantries, Henry VIII. suppressed iio 
hospitals (Speed's Chronicle, p. 778). The numbers seem small. 
In the economic decline at the end of the 15th and beginning Of the 
i6th centuries many hospitals may have lapsed. 

In the 15th century the towns grew in importance. First the 
wool trade and then the cloth trade flourished, and the English 
developed a l^e shipping trade. The towns grew lip 
like “ little principalities ; and for the advancement 
of trade, gilds, consisting alike of masters and workmen, ctmritiee* 
were formed, which endeavoured to regulate and then 
to monopolize the market. By degrees the corporations of the 
towns were worked in their interests, and the whole commercial 
system became restrictive and inadaptable. Meanwhile the 
towns attracted newcomers ; freedom from feudal obligations 
was gained with comparative ease ; and a new plebs was con- 
gregating, a population of inhabitants not qualified as burghers 
or gild members, women, sons living with their fathers, menial 
servants and apprentices. There was thus an increasing restric- 
tion imposed on trade, coupled with a growing plehs. Naturally, 
then, lay charities sprang up for members of gilds, and for 
burghers and for the commonEdty. Men left estates to their gilds 
to maintain decayed members in hospitals, almshouses or other- 
wise, to educate their children, portion their daughters, and to 
assist their widows. The middle-class trader was thus in great 
measure insured against the risks of life. The gilds were one 
sign of the new temper and wants of burghers freed from feudal- 
ism. Another sign was a new standard of manners. Rules and 
saws, Hesiodic in their tone, became popular — ^in regard, for 
instance, to such a question as “ how to enable a man to live 
on his means, and to keep himself and those belonging to him.” 
The boroughs established other charities also, hospitals and alms- 
houses for the people, a movement which, like that of the gilds, 
began very early — in Italy as early as the 9th century. They 
sometimes gave outdoor relief also to registered poor (Green i. 41), 
and they had in large towns courts of orphans presided over by 
the mayor and aldermen, thus taking over a duty that previously 
had been one of conspicuous importance in the church. As early 
as 1257 in Westphalian towns there was a rough-and-ready 
system of Easter relief of the poor ; and in Frankfort in 1437 
there was a town council of almoners with a systematic pro- 
gramme of relief (Ratzinger, p. 352). Thus at the dose of the 
middle ages the towns were gradually assuming what had been 
charitable functions of the church. 

While a new freedom was being attained by the labourer in 
the country and the burgher in the town, the difficulty of obtain- 
ing a sufficient supply of labour for agricultoe must 
have been constant, especially at everjr visitation of 
plague and famine. In accordance with a general coatnt. 
policy of state regulation which was to control and 
supervise industry, agriculture and poor relief and to repress 
vagrancy by gaols and houses of correction, the state stepjjed 
in as arbiter and organizer. By Statutes of labourers beginning 
in 1351 (25 Edw. III. 135), it aimed at enforcing a settled wage 
and restraining migration. From 1351 it endeavoured to suppress 
mendicity, and in part to systematize it in the interest of mfi™ 
and aged mendicants. Each series of enactments ii^ the natuml 
complement of the other. In the main their signification, from 
the point of view of charity, lies in the fact that they represent 
a persistent endeavour to prevent social imsettlement and in 
part the distress which unsettlement causes, and ivhich vacancy 
in some measure indicates, by keeping the people within the 
ranks of recognized dependence, the settled industpr of the 
crafts and t>f agriculture, or forcing them back into it by fear 
d the gaol or the stocks. The extreme point Cf this policy wai 
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reach^ when by the laws of Edward VI. and Elizabeth the 
^'rogue^ vBMbbnd or sturdy beggar ” was branded an R 
on the i^i^er and handed over as a bondman for a period to any 
one who would take him. On the other hand^ it was desired 
t^t relief should be a means of preventing migration. In any 
time of general pressure there is a desire to organize mendicity^ 
to prevent the wandering of beggars^ to create a kind of settled 
poor^ distinguished from the rest as infirm and not able-bodied^ 
and to keep these at least at home sufficiently supported by local 
and parochial relief ; and this, in its simpler form all the world 
over, has in the past been by response to public beggihg. The 
aigum^t may be sununed up thus : We cannot have b^ing, 
which implies that the beggar is cared for by no one, belongs 
to no one, and therefore throws himself on the world at large. 
Therefore, if he is able-bodied he must be punished as unsocial, 
for it is his fault that he belongs to no one ; or we must make 
him some one’s dependant, and so keep him ; or if he is infirm, 
and therefore of no service to any one — ^if no one will keep him — 
we must organize his mendicity, for such mendicity is justified. 
If he cannot dig for the man to whom he does or should belong, 
he must beg. Then out of the failure to organize mendicity 
—for relief of itself is no remedy, least of sdl casual relief — 
a poor-law springs up, which, afterwards associated with the 
provision of employment, will, it is hoped, make relief in some 
measure remedial by increasing its quantity by means of com- 
pulsory levies. This argument, which combined statutory wage 
control and statutory poor relief, seems to have been firmly 
bedded in the English legislative mind for more than two centuries, 
from 1351 till after 1600 ; and until 1834 these two scries of laws 
effectuily reduced the English labourer to a new industrial 
dependence. To people imbued with ideas of feudalism the way 
of escape from villenage seemed to be not independence, but 
a new reversion to it. 

Many elements produced the social and economic catastrophe 
of the 16th century, for the condition into which the country 
^ ^ fell can hardly be considered less than a catastrophe. 

growing independence of the people there was 
created after the 13th century an unsettled “ master- 
less ” class, a residue of failure resulting from social changes, 
which was large and important enough to call for legislation. 
In the T5th century, “ the golden age of the English labourer,” 
the. towns increased and flourished. Both town and country did 
well. At the end of the century came the decadence. The 
measure of the strain, when perhaps it had reached its lowest 
level, is indicated by the following comparison : “ The cost of 
a peasant’s family of four in the early part of the 14th century 
was £3:4:9; after 1540 it was £8 ” (Rogers, Hist, of Agric, and 
Prices, iv. 756). 

The cause of this has now been fairly investigated. The value 
of land in the 13 th century generally depended chiefly on the 
head of labour " retained upon it. Its fertility depended on main- 
oeuvre (manure). To keep labour upon it was therefore the aim 
of the lord or owner. The enclosing of lands for sheep began early, 
and in the time of Edward III., in the great days of tne woolstaple. 
must have been extensive. So long as the demand for the exporta- 
tion of wool, and then for its consumption at home in the cloth trade, 
continued, the towns prospered, ana the enclosures did not become 
a grievance. Even before the reign of Henry VII., with the decay 
of trade, the towns decayed, and their population in some cases 
diminished extraordinarily. This reacted on the country, where the 
great families had cUready become impoverished, and were liardly 
able to support their retainers. In Henry VIII. *8 time the lands of 
the religious houses were confiscated. Worked on old lines, the 
custom of tillage • remained in force on them. Accordingly, when 
these estates f^l into private hands they were transferred subject 
to the condition that tney should be tilled as heretofore. The con- 
dition was evaded by the new owners, and the disbandment of farm 
labourers went on apace. In England and Wales these changes, it is 
said, afiected* a third of the oountty^ more than 13,000,000 acres, if 
the estimates be correct, or rather a third of the best land in the 
kingdom. With towns dedhying, the effect of this must have been 
teznble; What were really -* latifundia were created, ‘‘great 
landes,^*^ enclosures of a nule or two or thereabouts . . . deploy- 
ing thettfbyncrtr only the fhrms and cottages within the same circuioi, 
but also >die towns and villages adjoiiimg/* A herdsman and his 
Wffe tocfli tho-^plBce Of eighteen to^ t^ fknn hands. The 

peqsle thus set wandering cohld only join the wanderers from the 


decaying towns. At the same time the economic difficulty w^s 
aggravated by a new patrician or commercial greed ; and onpe more 
the land question — the absorption of property into a few' 'himas 
inPead of its free exchange— led to lasting social denioraliPiitidh. 
A few years after the alienation of the ' monasteries t^ coinage 
(1543) was debased. By this means prices were arbitrarily raised* 
and wag^s were increased nominally ; but nevertheless the price 
of necessaries was “ so enhanced " that neither the poor labourers 
can Kve with their wages that is limited by yOUr grace's laws, nor 
the artificers can make, much less sell, their wares at any reasonable 
price ” (Lamond. The Commonweal of this Realm of England xlvii). 
No social reformation, such as the charitable instincts of Wycliffe, 
More, Hales, Latimer and other men suggested, was attempted, or 
at least persistently carried out. In towns the organization m labour 
had become restrictive, exclusive and inadaptablc, or, judged from 
the moral standpoint, uncharitable. There had been a time of plenty 
and extravagance, of which in high quarters the famous “field of 
the cloth of gold " was typical ; and probably, in accordance with 
the frequently observed law of social economics, as the advance in 
wages and their purchasing power in the earlier part of the 15th 
century had not been accompanied by a simultaneous advance ijn 
self-discipUnc and intelligent expenditure, it resulted in part in 
lessened competence and Industrial ability on the part of the work- 
men, and thus in the end produced pauperism. 

The poverty of the country was very great in the reigns of 
Edward VI. and Elizabeth. Adversity tl^ taught the people 
new manners, and households became more simple and thrifty. 
In the reign of James I., with enforced economy and thrift, a 

slow but substantial improvement in agriculture ” took place, 
and a new growth of commercial enterprise. The vigour ^ the 
municipalities had abated, so that in Henry VIII.^s time they 
had become the very humble servants of the government; 
and the government, on the other hand, had become strongly 
centraliz^ — in itself a sign of the general withdrawal of self- 
sustaining activity in all administration, in the administration 
of charitable relief no less than in other departments. A system 
of endowed charities had been built up, supported chiefly by 
rents from landed property. These now had disappeared, and 
thus the means of relief, which Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth 
might have utilized at a time of general distress, had been dis- 
sipated by the acts of their predecessors. The civil independence 
of the monasteries and religious houses might have been justified, 
possibly, when they were engaged in missionary work and were 
instilling into the people the precepts of a higher moral law than 
that which was in force around them. But afterwards, as the 
ability and intelligence of the community increased, their privi- 
leges became more and more antagonistic to charity, and tended 
to create a non-social and even anti-social ecclesiastical democracy 
actuated by aims and interests in. which the general good of the 
people had little or no place. There was a growing alienation 
between religious tradition and secular opinion, as Lollardism 
slowly permeated the thought of the people and led the way 
to the Reformation. While this alienation existed no national 
system of charity, civic and yet religious, could he created. But 
worse than all, the ideal of charity had been degraded. A self- 
regarding system of relief had superseded charity, and it was 
productive of nothing but alms, large or small, isolated and un- 
methodic, given with a wrong bias, and thus almost inevitably 
with evil results. Out of this could spring no vigorous co-opera- 
tive charity. Charity — ^not relief — ^indeed seemed to have left 
the world. The larger issues were overlooked. Then the property 
of the hospitals and the gilds was wantonly confiscated, though 
the poor had already lost that share in the revenues of the church 
to which at one time they were admitted to have a just dakn. 
A new beginning had to be made. The obligations of c^rity had 
to be revived. A new organization of charitable relief had to 
be created, and that with an empty exchequer and after a vast 
waste of (Writable resources. There were signs of a 
gregational and parochial energy, yet the task could not be 
entrusted to the religious bodi^. divided and disumted as they 
were. In their stead it could be imposed only on some authonty 
which represmted the general community, such as mu^palities j 
and in spite of tiie centralization of the government there se^ea 
some hope of creating a system of relief in wnnexion witiitiiem. 
They were tried, and, very naturally, failed. In the po^tty ol 
the tkne it seemed that the poor could be relieved only by A 
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eeRmptdsoiy mte/ the adminktration statutoiT; relid 
on the cctttitilibvcrnmeiit---&e only porous 
a^mmistntive bMy left in tiie country. TV government mig^ 
infeed have adopted the altematiye of letting the ^uftrial 
difficulties of lihe ecmntiy work themseMs ant, but the^ had 
inherited a policy of minute legislative control^ amd they continued 
it. Revjsuig previous statutes, they enacted the Poor Law> 
wUdt still fcmains on the statute book It could be no remedy 
for ^ktl o^toces agpinst charity and the community. But in 
part at least it was successful. It helped to conceal the failum 
to find a remedy. 

Paxt VL-ttAfter the Refomation 

During the Reformation, which extended, it should be under- 
stood, from the middle of the 14th century to the rei^ of James L, 
the groundwork of the theory of charity was being 
Mbnnr- recast. The old system and the narrow theory on which 

had come to depend were discredited. The recoil 
oicbmHiy, startling. To a very large extent charitable ad- 
ministration had been in the hands of men and women who, as 
aa» indispensable condition to their participation in it. Cook 
the vows of obedience, chastity and wilfid poverty. Now 
this was all entirely set aside. It was felt (see Homdies on Faith 
and Good Works, htc,, a.ix. 1547) that socially and morally the 
method had been a feilure. The vow of obedience, it was argued, 
led to a general disregard of the duties of civic and family life. 
Those who bound themselves by it were outride the state and 
did not serve it. In regard to chastity the Homily states the 
common opinion : How tlie profession of dhastity was kept, 
it is more honesty to pass over in silence and let the world judge 
of what is well known.'* As to wilful poverty, the regulars, it 
is urged, were not poor, but rich, for they were in possession of 
much wealth. Their property, it is true, was held in communi, 
and not personally, but nevertheless it was practically theirs, 
and they used it for their personal enjoyment ; and for all 
riieir ridhes they might never help father nor mother, nor others 
that were indeed very needy and poor, without the license of 
their father abbot ** or other head. This was the negative position. 
The positive was found in the doctrine of justification — the central 
point in the discussions of the time, a plant from the garden of 
St Augustine. Tustification was the personal conviction of a | 
lively (or living) faith, and was defined as “ a true trust and I 
confidence of the mercy of God' through our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and a stedfast hope of all good things to be received at His hands. ** 
Without this justification there could be no good works. Tliey 
were the signs of a Kvely faitb and grew out of it. Apart from 
it, What seemed to be good works ’* were of the nature of sin, 
phantom acts productive of nothing, ** birds that were lost, 
unreal.’* So were the works > of pagans and heretics. The 
ririation of almsgiving to religion was thus entirely altered. The 
personal reward here or hereafter to the actor was eliminated. 
The cfeed was good only in the same sense in which the doer was 
good ; it had in itself no merit. This was a great gain, quite 
apart from any question as to the sufiOciency or insufificiency of 
tfee Protestant scheme of salvation. The d^, it was realfeed, 
was only the outcome of the doer, the expression of hmiseK, 
what he was as a whole, neither better nor worse. Logically 
this led to the disciplme of the intelligence and the ecnotions, 
and undoubtedly justification ” to very many was only cem- 
ristent with such discipline and implied it. Thus under a new 
guke the old position of charity reasserted itself. But there were 
oriier differences. 

The refetion of charity to prayer, fasting, almsgxvi^ and penance 
was altered. The prayerful contempfetion of me C£rist was pre- 
served in the mys^ism of Protestantism.; but it was dissociated 
from die historic Christ/f innn the fervent idealisation of whom 
St Francis drew his inimiratiem and his active charitable impulse. 
Tjfe tipidition did not ole oiit, however. It remained with many, 
with George Herbert, of Whoin it made, not uaHke St Franck, 
MMat as well as a practical paririi. :priest ; bnt the abstnee of it 
immted m much post-Refegmatip^ /fBdeavom a want, if not of 
^vo{ioi% yet of intensity of feelina wmeh may in part account for 
&e f^t that sectariahism in relief 'has rince 'proved its^f stroit||^r 
fhah charity, instead of yielding tb Charity as Hs superior and its 


organiser., Fasting way parted from pieyyer an^ alxnsgiviitf., It 
was not of its own prqper nature good as the loye of 

or mother or neighbour, but according to its ehd.'* Almsgiving also 
as a ** di&ppeated 'and with it a whbfe series Of fe duc ementt 

that from the stindpoint Of the' pecuniary and material lapply of 
relief had ks^ been activew it was aa wonder that .the preaqaen 
advocated it in vain, and leprosched lthe|r hearers with diiniiir 
ished bounty to the poor ; the old pexjm^ incentive had gone, and 
could only gradually be superseded by the spbntaneotis activity of 
persenuJ religion very slo^y wedding itself tb true vfeiws cd socfel 
duty and pmrpM^. Penance, once so closely related to abasgiviag, 
passed out of sight. Charity, the love of God and our neighbour, had 
two offices, it was said, ” to cherish good and harmless men ^ and 
** to correct and punish vice withoirt regard to persons.** Correction 
as a means of disclpltne takes the place of penance, and it beocmet 
judicial, regulating and controlHng chur^ membership by the 
authority of the church, a congregation, minister or elder ; or deal- 
ing with laziness or ill-doing Fhrou^ the municipality or State, in 
connexion with what now first apj^ear, not prisons, but houses of 
correction. 

The religious life was to be democratic—^not in reUgions 
bodies, but in the whofe peq>fe ; and in a new sense-^m relation 
to family and social life — it was to be moraL That was the 
significance of the Reformation for charity. 

Consistently with this movement of r^knis activity towards 
a complete fulfilment of the duties of civic life, the older daatical 
social theory, fostered by the Renaissance, assumed a 
new influence — ^the great conception of the state as a migmokuH 
I community bound together by charity and friendship, aomoi 
“ We be not bom to ourselves,” it was said, “ but 
partly to the use of our country, of our parents, of our 
kinsfolk, and partly of our friend and neighbours ; and therefore 
£dl good virtues are grafted on us naturally, whose effects be 
to do good to others, when it showeth forth the ima^ of God 
in man, whose property is ever to do good to others ” (Lamcmd, 
p. 14). Economic theory also chang^. Instead of the medieval 
opinion of the “ theologian or social preacher,” that “ trade 
could only be defended on the ground that honestly conducted 
it made no profit ” (Green, ii. 71), we have, a recognitiOT of the 
advantages resulting from exchange, and individual interests^ 
it is argued, are not necessarily inconsistent with those of the 
state, but are, on the contrary, a source of solid good to the whole 
community. 

Municipal laws for the suppression of the mendicity of the able- 
bodied and the organization of relief on behalf of the infirm were 
common in England and on the continent (Colmar, ^62 ; Nurem- 
berg, 1478 ; Strassburg, 1523; London, 1514). Vives (Ehrle, BeitrAgo 
zur GeschichU und Reform der Afmenpflege^ p. 26), a Spaniard, who 
had been at the court of Henry Vlll., in a bo<^ translated into 
several languages and widely read, seems to have summed up the 
thought of the time in regard to the management of the poor. 
He divided them into three classes : those in hospitals and poor- 
houses, the public hmneless beggars and the poor at home. He 
would have a census taken of the number of each class in the town, 
and information obtained as to the causes of their distress. Then 
be would cstabliidi a central organization of relief under the magis- 
txates. Work was to be supplied for all. while begging was strictly 
forbidden. Non-settled poor who were able-bodied were to be sent 
to their homes. Able-bodied settled poor who knew no craft were 
to be put on some public work — the undeserving being set to hard 
labour. For others work was to be found, or they were to be asristed 
to become self-supporting. The hospitals pnmded with medical 
advice and necessaries were to be classified to meet the needs of the 
sick, the blind and hmatics. The poor living at home were to work 
with a view to their self-support, what they earned, if insufficicnL 
might be supplemented. If a citizen found a case of distress be was 
not to help it, but to send it for inquiry to the magistrate. QnldreB 
were to be taught. Private relief was to be obtained from the rich. 
The funds of endowed charities were to be the diief source of income ; 
if more was wanted, bequests and church cxiXLecticm would suffice. 
The scheme was put in force ixt Yprfe in i£S4. The Sorbonne 
approved it, and sunilar plans wore adopted in Paris and risew^ie. 
It is in outliiie the scheme of London municipal charity prosMXtsd 
by Edward VI., by which Uie poor were claasifiedi St Bartholemew's 
and St Thomas*8 hospitals aj^copriated ior the sick, Chri8t*s hoipiCal 
for the childrea of the poor, ana Bridewell for the cometioa of the 
able-bodied. Less the festitutional arrangements and fins the 
conmulsory rate, the methods are those^ the Poor Relid Act ol 
Queen Elhuffieth of i6ot. At first the attempt had btVH made to 
introdobe. state relief in reliance on volunta^ akni Mary^ 

5 Etir. 3, i56a-t563>. subject to the right qf asseesasefitil alms were 
refused. But itte positidii was. anamalous. Charity ;fe voluntary* 
and spontaaeousty meets the dentandt of distress.: Such demaiids 
havaabrays a tendency to ineresse with theeuflldy. Hence the very 
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liiidtatioiiB df are in tiie nature of •% safe^sxd. 

M mciet economic tiout)4e qan cmly be assuaged by relief, and it can 
ooly^ be met or prevented by ^onomic and social reforms. H a 
compulsory rate oe not enforced, as in Scdtland and formerly in 
sofue paxmes in England, a Voluntarytate maybe made in supple^ 
mentatibn of the iocal charities. In Scotland, mrhere the oompiusory 
dauseil pf the Poor Relief Act of James 1 . were not put in force, me 
country weathered the storm without them, and compuimry 
rate, wbich was eattended throughout the coun^J^ by the Poor Act of 
1844;' came bi very slowly in tiie 18th and 19th centuries. In 
France (i <66) a aimUar act was passed and set aside. If a compul- 
sory rate be enforced, it is inevitable that the resources of chanty, 
unless kept apart from the poor-law and administered on different 
lines from it, will diminish, and at the same time, as has happened 
often in the case of endowed charities, the interest in phartmble 
administration will lapse, while the charges for poor-law relief, 
drawn without much scruple from the ta^fation of the community, 
will mount to millions either to meet increasing demands or to pro- 
vide more elaborate institutional accommodation. The principle 
once adopted, it was enacted (1572-1573) that the aged and infirm 
should be cared for by the overseers of the poor, a new authority ; 
and in i6ot the duplicate acts were passed, that for the relief of 
the poor (43 Eliz. 2), and that for ,the furtherance and protection 
of endowed charities. Thus the poor wer6 brought into the depend- 
ence of a legally recognized class, endowed wlm a- claim for relief, 
on the fulfilment of which, after a time, they could without difficulty 
insist if they were so minded. The civic authority had indeed taken 
over the alms of the parish, and an eleamosyna ctvica had taken the 
place of the annona ctvica. It was a similar system under a different 
name. 

A phrase of Robert Cecil’s (ist earl of Salisbiuy) indicates the 
minute domestic character of the Elizabethan legislation(D’£wes^ 
question (1601) was the repeal of a statute 
Aauwd o| tillage. Cecil says: If in Edward I.’s time a 
aimtutoiy law was made for the maintenance of the fry of fish, 
aartdom. Henry VII.’s for the preservation of the eggs 

of wild fowl, shall we now throw away a law of more 
consequence and. import ? If we debar tillage, we give scope 
to the depopulating. And then, if the poor being thrust out of 
tlwir houses go to dwell with others, straight we catch them 
with the statute of inmates ; if they wander abroad, they are 
within the danger of the statute of the poor to be whipt. So by 
this undo this statute, and you endanger many thousands.” 
A strong central government, a local authority appointed directly 
by the government, and a network of legislation controlled the 
whole movement of economic life. On this reliance was placed 
to meet economic difficulties. The local authorities were the 
justices of the peace ; and they had to ca^ out the statutes 
for this purpose, to assess the wages of artisans and labourers, 
and to enforce the payment of the wages they had fixed ; to 
ensure that suitable provision was made for the relief of the poor 
at the expense of rates which they also fixed ; and to suppress 
vagabondage. Since 23 Edw. III. there had be^ labour statutes, 
and in 1563 a new statute was passed, an “ Act containmg divers 
orders for Artificers, Labourers, Servants of Husbaneby and 
Apprentices ” (5 Eliz. c. 4). It recognized and upheld a social 
clarification. On the one hand there was the gentleman or 
owner of property to which the act was’ not to apply ; and on 
the other the artisan and labouring class. This class m turn was 
subdivided, and the justices were to assess their wages annually 
according to ** the plenty and scarcity of the time and other 
circumstances.” Persons between the ages of twelve and sixty, 
who were not apprentices or eng^ed in certain specified employ- 
ments, were compelled to serve in husbandly by the year ** with 
any pmdn that keepelii husbandry.” The length of the day’s 
work and the conditions of apprenticeship were fixed. 'Die 
assessed rate of wages was enforceable by fine and imprisonment, 
and refusal to be le^prenticed by imprisonment. Thus there 
was created a life control over labour with an industrial settle? 
ment and a fixed by the justices annually. There aae 
(^erences of c^mon in regatd io the extent to '^ch this act 
was enforced ; i and the evidence on the point is comparatively 
scanty. It was enforced throughout the oentuiy in which it 
was^^sed, and it peobably continued in force generally until 
^6 Restemtion, wlme sub^^uen^ it yas pdt m operate to 
%e^ of distress' when so^e 

settlemsi^ of Wag^ damahk (d<: Hogim, v. j 

Bewif% JSng Awl Traif mid JNmmce^ p. Rs ; Cunni^ham, Orewih 


of English Industry and Commerce : Modern 1. 168). It 

was not repealed till 1814. 

From 1585 to 1622 there was, it is said, a slight increase in 
labourers’ wages, which fluctuated from 55. |d. to ss. sjd. a 
week, with a declining standard of comfort and at times great 
distress. Then there was a marked increase of wage till x66a 
and ■* a very marked improvement ; the rate of increase being 
very nearly double that of the earlier periods,” and reaching 
9s., ^'as the highest weekly rate for the whole period.^’ Then 
from 1662 to 1702 there was “ a slight improvement ” (Hewins, 
p. 89). It would seem indeed that the stir of the times between 
1622 and 1662 may have caused a great demand for labour. 
But with the Restoration, when the assessment system wais 
falling into desuetude, came the Poor Relief Act of 1662 (13 & 
14 Car. il. cap. 62), which brought in the law of settlement, and 
a settlement for relief of a very strict nature was added to the 
industrial settlement of the Artificers And Labourers Act. Thus, 
if the influen^ of that act, Wihich had so long controlled labour, 
was waning, its place was now taken by an act which, though it 
had nothing to do with the assessment of wage, yet so settled the 
labourer within the bounds of his parish that he had practically 
to rely, if not upon a wage fixed by the justices, yet upon a 
customary wage limited and restricted as a result of the law of 
settlement. And the assessment by the justices, in so far as it 
may have continued, would therefore be of little or no con- 
sequence. Settlement also, like the Artificers and Labourers Act, 
would prevent the country labourer from passing to the towns, 
or the townsmen passing to other towns. At least they would 
do so at the risk of forfeiting their right to relief if they lost their 
settlement without acquiring a new one. Hence the industrial 
control, though under another name and other conditions, 
remained in force to a laxge extent in practice. 

By the Artificers and labourers Act then, in conjunction with 
other measures, the labouring classes were finally committed to 
a new bondage, when they had freed themselves from the serfdom 
of feudalism, and when the control exercised over them by the 
gild and municipality was relaxed. The statute was so enforced 
that to earn a year’s livelihood would have taken a labourer not 
52 weeks, but sometimes two years, or 58 weeks, or 80 weeks, 
or 72 weeks ; sometimes, however, less— 48 or 35. It followed 
that on such a system the country could only with the utmost 
good fortune free itself from the economic difficulties of the 
century, and that the need of a poor-law was felt the more as 
these difficulties persisted. A voluntary or a municipal system 
could not suffice, even as a palliative, while such statutes as 
these were in force to render labour immobile and unprogressive. 
Also, while wages were fixed by statute or order, wh^er chiefly 
in the interest of the employers or not, obviously any shortage 
on the wages had to be made good by the conununity. The 
community, by fixing the wages to be earned in a livelihood, 
made itself responsible for their sufficier^. And it is suggestive 
to find that in the year in which the Artificers and Labourers Act 
(1563) was passed, the act for the enforcement of assessments 
of poor-rate (5 Eliz. cap. 3) was also enacted. The Law of 
Settlement, to which we have referred, passed in the reign of 
Charles II., was due, it is said, to a migration of labourers 
southward from counties where less favourable statutory wages 
prevailed ; but it was, in fact, only a corollary of the Artifioets 
and Labourers Act of 1563 and the Poor Relief Act of 1601. 
These laws, it may be said, were the means of making the English 
labourer, until the poor-law reform of 1834, a settled but landless 
serf, supported by a fixed wa^ and a state bounty . By the poor- 
law it was possible to continue this state of things till, in con- 
sequence of an absolute economic breakdown, riiere was no 
alternative but reform. 

The phUanthropic nature of the poOT-law is indicated hy its 
anteceefents : once enacted, its bounties bepme a ri^t; its 
philanthropy' disappeared in a quasi-^egal daim. Its ol:^ect wtfB 
to relieve the poor home industries, apprentice childien, and 
prov^ neoesiaiy reiM te the poor unal^ to work. Ths iu^ vm 
(ommoifly interpreted ^as to mdude the whole of that indefinite 
class, the ^ poor ” : by a better and more rigid interpretation it 
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was, at least in tt^ x^th century, held to apply only to the '' desti- 
tute/' that is, to those who required “ necessaiy relief "-^accord- 
ing to tiie ad;uid wording of the statute. The economic f^acy 
of home industries found^ on rate-«upplied capital early declared 
itself, and the method could only have continued as lo^ as it did 
because it formed part of a general system of industrial control. 
When in the i8th century workhouses were established, the same 
industrial fallacy, as records show, repeated itself under new 
conditions. Within the parish it resulted in the farmer paying 
the labourer as small a wage as possible, and leaving the parish 
to provide whatever he might require in addition during his 
working life and in his old age. Thus, indeed, a gigantic experi- 
ment in civic employment was made for at least two centuries on 
a vast scale throughout the country — and failed. As was natural, 
the lack of economic independence reacted on the morals of 
the people. With pauperism came want of energy, idleness and 
a disregard for chastity and the obligations of marriage. The law, 
it is true, recognized the mutual obligations of parents and grand- 
parents, children and grandchildren ; but in the general poverty 
which it was itself a means of perpetuating such obligations 
became practically obsolete, while at all times they are difficult 
to enforce. Still, the fact that they were recognized implies a 
great advance in charitable thought. The act, passed at first 
from year to year, was very slowly put in force. Even before it 
was passed the poor-rate first assessed under the act of 1563 was 
felt to be a greater tax than some subsidies," and in the time 
of Charles II. it amounted to a third of the revenue of England 
and Wales (Rogers, v. 81). 

The service of villein and cottar was, as we have now seen, in 
part superseded by what we have called a statutory wage-control, 
founded on a basis of wage supplemented by relief, provided by a 
rate-supported poor-law. But it follows that with the decay of 
this system the poor-law itself should have disappeared, or should 
have taken some new and very limited form. Unfortunately, 
as in Roman times, state relief proved to be a popular and 
vigorous parasite that outlived the tree on which it was rooted : 
assessments of wage under the Statute of Labourers fell into 
disuse after the Restoration, it is said, and the statute was 
finally repealed in 1814, and sixt}^ years later the act against 
illegal combinations of working men ; but the serfdom of the 
poor-law, the eleemosyna civica, remained, to work the gravest 
evil to the labouring classes, and even after the reform of 1834 
greatly impeded the recovery of their independence. Neverthe- 
less, by a new law of state alms for the aged, or by statutoiy 
outdoor relief with, as some would wish, a regulated wage, it is 
now proposed to bring them once again under a thraldom similar 
to that from which they have so slowly emancipated themselves. 

The policy adopted by Queen Elizabeth for the relief of the 
poor (1601) mduded a scheme for the reorganization of voluntary 
charity as well as plans for the extension of rate-aided 
relief. During the century, as we have seen, endeavours 
made to create a system of volxmtary charity. 
This it was proposed to safeguard and promote con- 
currently with the extension of the poor-rate. Accordingly, in 
the poor-law it was arranged that the overseers, the new civic 
authority, and the churchwardens, the old parochial and charit- 
able authority, should act in conjunction, and, subject to magis- 
terial approvd, together “ raise weekly or otherwise " the 
necessary means “ taxation of every inhabitant." The old 
charitable oiganization was based on endowment, and the church- 
warden was responsible for the administration of many such 
endowments. What was not available from these and other 
sources was to be raised “ ^ taxation." The object of the new 
act was to encourage charitable gifts. 

Towards the end of the i8th century, when the administration 
of poor relief fell into confoinon, many diarities wm lost, or were 
in danger of being lost, and many were mismanaged. In 1786 
and 1788 a committee of the House of Commons reported on the 
In i8z8, chiefly throng the instrumentality of Lord 
jh|g^ a commissiem of inquiry on educational chmties was 
af|^|and in 18x9 another commission to investigate (with 
exo^ons) all the diarities for the poor in England and 


Wales. These and subsequent commissions continued their 
inquiries till X835, when a select committee of the House of 
Qimmous n]tiuj|e a stroi% rdport, advocki^ the^esUblishmdit 
of a peimanent and indepe^eht board, to inquire, to compel 
the p^uction of accounts, to secure the safe custody of clianty 
property, to adapt it to new uses on cy-pr6s lines, ic, A com- 
mission followed in 1849, eventuaUy in 1853 
Charitable Trusts Act was passed, under which " The Charity 
Commissioners of England and Wales " were appointed. 

The following are details of importance : — (i) Definition. — The 
dehnition of the act of x6oi (Charitable Uses^ 43 Eliz. 4) still holds 
good. It enumerates as chantable objects aU that was ohee called 

alms*’ : (a) “ The relief of aged, impotent and poor people " — 
the formal poor; the maintenance of sick and maimed soldiers 
and mariners — the poor chiefly by reason of war, sometime a class 
of privileged mendicants ; (6) education, “ schools of learning, free 
schools and scholars in universities ” ; and then {c) a group of 
objects which include general civic and religious putposes, ana the 
charities of gilds and corporations ; the repair of bridges, ports, 
havens, causeways, churches, sea-banks and highways; the educa- 
tion and preferment of orphans ; the relief, stock, or maintenance for 
houses of correction ; marriages of p<^r maids, supportation, aid, 
and help of young tradesmen, handicraftsmen, and persons de- 
cayed ” ; and there follows (d) “ the relief or redemption of prisoners 
or captives'*; and, lastly, {e) “the aid and ease of any poor inhabit- 
ants concerning payment of fifteens “ (the pr^erty-tax of Tudor 
times), setting out of soldiers, and other taxes. The definition might 
be illustrated by the charitable bequests of the next 60, or indeed 
225, years. It is a fair summary of them. (2) Charitable Gifts. — 
A public trust and a charitable trust are, as this definition shows, 
synonymous. It is a trust which relates to public charities, and 
is not held for the benefit of private persons, e.g. relations, but for 
the common good, and, subject to the instructions of the founder, 
by trustees responsible to the community. Gifts for charitable 
purposes, other than those affected by the law of mortmain, have 
always been viewed with favour. “ where a charitable bequest is 
capable of two constructions, one of which would make it void and 
the other would make it effectual, the latter will be adopted by the 
court “ (Tudor's Charitable Trusts, ed. 1906, by Bristowe, Hunt and 
Burdett, p. 167). Gifts to the poor, or widows, or orphans, in- 
definitely, or in a particular parish, were valid under the act, or for 
any purpose or institution for the aid of the “ poor." Thus practi- 
cally the act covered the same field as the poor-law, though after- 
wards it was decided that, “ as a rule, persons receiving parochial 
relief were not entitled to the benefit of a charity intended for the 
poor '' (Tudor, p. 167). (3) Religious Differences. — In the adminis- 
tration of charities which are for the poor the broadest view is taken 
of religious differences. (4) Superstitious Uses. — The superstitious 
use is one that has for its object the propagation of the rights of 
a religion not tolerated by the law (Tudor, p. 4). Consequently, 
so far as charities were held or left subject to such rights, they 
were illegal, or became legal only as toleration was extended. Thus 
by degrees, since the Toleration Act of 1688, all charities to dis- 
senters have become legal — that is, trusts for schools, places for reli- 
gious instruction, education and charitable purposes generally. But 
bequests for masses for the soul of the donor, or for monastic orders, 
are still void. (5) Administration. — The duty of administering 
charitable trusts falls upon tnistees or corporations, and under the 
term “ eleemosynary corporations “ are included endowed hospitals 
and colleges. Under schemes of the Charity Commissioners, where 
charities have been remodelled, besides trustees elected by corpora- 
tions, there are now usually appointed ex-officio trustees who repre- 
sent some office or institution of importance in connexion with the 
charity. (6) Jurisdiction by Chancery and Charity Commission. — The 
Court of Chancery has jurisdiction over charities, under the old 
principle that “ charities are trusts of a public nature, in regard to 
which no one is entitled by an immediate and peculiar interest to 
prefer a complaint for compelling the performance by the trustees 
of their obligatibns.” The court, accordingly, represents the crown 
as parens patriae. Now, by the Charitable Trusts Act 1853, and 
subsequent acts, a charity commission has been formed which is 
entrusted with large powers, formerly enforced only by the Court 
of Chancery. (7) Jurisdiction by Visitor^ — A further jurisdiction 
is by the “ visitor,’*^ a right inherent in the founder of any eleemosy- 
nary corporation, and his heirs, or those whom he appoints, or in 
their default, the king. The object of the visitor is “ to prevent ell 
perverting of the charity, or to compose differences among members 
of the corporation.” Formerly the oishop’s ordinary was the recog- 
nized visitor (2 Henry V. z, 1414) of hospitals, apart from the 
founder. Sub^uently his pemer was limits (14 Eliz. c; 5, 1572) 
to hospitals for which the founders had appointed n6 viritors. 
Th«i (z6oi) by the Charitable Uses Act commtsrions were iraued 
for inquiry by county juries. Now, apart from the duty of visitors, 
inquiiry is conducted by the charity commissioneni affd the assistant 
commissioners. By subsequent acts (a^ below) ecde^tical and elee- 
mosynary charities have been still further separated and defined. (8) 
Trustees, or other persons conoenied ifi the manefement 
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of a charity, iDAy apply to the charity commusioners for their 
opinion, advice or dirwtiQn ; ajid any peiaon acting under auch 
advice is indemnified, unless he has been guilty of misrepresentation 
in obtaining it.'* (9) LimitaHon of Charity Commission§f$* Powers , — 
The commu»ioners cannot, however, make any order with respect 
to any charity of which the ^oss annual income amounts to ^£50 or 
upwaixls, except on the application (in writihg) of the trustees or a 
majority of fhemi Their powers are thus venr limited, except when 
put in motion by the trusts: If a parish is divided they can 
apportion the charities if the gross income does not exceed £20, 
(10) General Powers of the Charity Commission, — Subject to the 
limitation of /50, &c., the charity commissioners have power (Charit- 
able Trusts Act i860) to make orders for the appointment or 
removal of trustees; pr of any of&cer, and for the transfer, payment 
and vesting of any teal or personal estate, or '** for the establishment 
of any scheme: for the administration *' of the charity. (11) Schemes 
and Remodelling of Charities, — Under this power charities are re- 
modelled, and small and miscellaneous charities put into one fund 
and applied to new purposes. The cy-prds doctme is applied, by 
which if a testator leaves directions that arc only indefinite, or if the 
objects for wltich a charity was founded are obsolete, the charity is 
applied to some purpose, as far as possible, in accordance with 
the charitable intention of the founder. This doctrine probably 
received its widest application in the City of London fto>chial 
Charities Act of 1883. Under other acts doles have been applied to 
education and to allotments. About 380 schemes are issued in the 
course of a year. (12) Objects adopted in remodelling Charities , — 
In the remodelling of charities for the general benefit of the poor 
some one or more of thirteen objects arc usually included in the 
scheme. These arc subscriptions to a medical charity, to a provident 
club or coal or clothing society, to a friendly society : for nurses, for 
annuities, for outfit for service, &c. ; for emigration ; for recreation 
grounds, clubs, reading-rooms, museums, lectures ; for temporary 
relief to a limited amount in each year ; for clothes, fuel, tools, 
medical aid, food, &c., or in money *^in cases of unesmected loss or 
sudden destitution ” ; for pensions. (13) Parochial Charities, — By 
the Local Government Act of 1892. kxhl ecclesiastical charities, i,e, 
endowments for “ any .spiritual purpose that is a le^al purpose ** (for 
spiritual persons, church and other buildings, for spiritual uses. &c.), 
are separated from parochial charities, the benefits of which are, 
or the separate distribution of the benefits of which is, confined to 
inhabitants of a single parish, or of a single ancient ecclesiastical 
parish, or not more than five neighbouring parishes.” These 
charities, since the Local Government Act 1894, are under the 
supervision of the parish councils, who appoint trustees for their 
management in lieu of the former overseer or vestry trustees, or, 
under certain conditions, ” additional trustees.” The accounts 
have to be submitted to the parish meeting, and the names of the 
beneficiaries of dole charities published. (14) Official Trustees , — 
There is also “ an official trustee of charity lands,” who as bare 
trustee ” may hold the land or stock of the charity managed by 
the trustees or administrators. In 1905 the stock transferred to 
the official trustees amounted to £2^,G2o,g^^, (15) Audit, — The 
charity commissioners have no power of audit, but the trustees 
of every charity have to prepare a statement of accounts annually, 
and transmit it to the commission. The accounts have to be ” certi- 
fied under the hand of one or more of the trustees and by the auditor 
of the charity,” (16) Taxation, — In the case of rents and profits of 
lands, &c., belonging to hbspitals or almshouses, or vested in trustees 
for charitable purposes, allowances are made in diminution of income- 
tax (56 Viet. 35 § 61). From the inhabited house duty any hos- 
pital charity school, or house provided for the reception or relief of 
poor persons, is exempted (House Tax Act 1808). Also there is an 
exemption from the land-tax in regard to land rents, &c., in pos- 
session of hospitals before 1693. (17) Digest, — ^A digest of 
endowed charines in England and Wales was compiled in the years 
1861 to 1876. A new digest of reports and financial particulars 
has since been completed. 

The income of endowed charities in 1876 was returned at ;£2, 198,463. 
It is now, no doubt, considerably larger than it was in 1876. Partial 
returns show that at least a million a year is now available in England 
and Wales for the assistance of the aged poor and for doles. Between 
the poor-law, which, as it is at present administered, is a permanent 
endowment provided from the rates for the support of a class of 
peimanent ^^poor,” and endowed charities, whicn are funds avail- 
ableior the poor of successive generations, there is no great difierence. 
Butin their resources and administration the difference is marked. 
Local endowed charities we;e constantly founded after Queen 
Elizabeth's time till about 1830, and the poor-rate was at first supple- 
mentary of the local charities. When com and fuel were dear and 
cto^es very expensive, what now seem trivial endowments for food, 
fuel, coal and clothes were important assets in the thrifty manage- 
ment of a parish. But when the poor were recognized as a cla^ of 
dependants entitled by law to relief from the community, the rate 
increased out of all proportion to the* thkrities. A distinctkni then 
made itself felt between the ** partial ” poor dnd the “ second ** 
poor, or the poor , who were not relieved •mm the rates, and relief 
from the rates altogether overahadou^ the charitable aid. Charity 
able endoWinents were ignored, fil-adiidJiisterM, and often were 
lost. After 1834 tihe pbm'-law was brought under the control of the 


central government. Poor relief was placed in the hands of boards 
of guardiaz^ in unions , of parishes. The method of oo-opqtation 
be^een ^poor-law and chanty suggested by the acts of Queen 
Elizabeth was set aside, and, as a responsible partner in the public 
work of r^ef, charity was disestablished. In the parishes the 
endowed chariti^ remained in general a disorganized medley of 
separate trusts, jealously guarded by incompet^t administrators. 
To give unity to this mass of units, so long as the principles of charity 
are xmsunderstood or ignored, has proved an almost impossible and 
certainly an unpOTular ta.sk. So far as it has been achieved, it has 
been accomplished by the piecemeal legislation of schemes cautiously 
elaborated to meet local prejudices. Active reform has been resented, 
and politici^s have often accentuated this resentment. In 1894 a 
select committee was appointed to inquire whether it was desirable 
to take measures to bnng the action of the Charity Commission 
more directly under the control of parliament, but no serious griev- 
ances were substantiated. The committees’ reports are of interest, 
however, as an indication of the initial difficultie.s of all charitable 
work, the general ignorance that prevails in regard to the elementary 
conditions that govern it, the common disregard of these principles, 
and the absence of any accepted theory or constructive policy that 
should regulate its development and its administration. 

After the Poor-Law Act of 1601 the history of the voluntary 
parochial charities in a town parish is marked by their decreasing 
amount and utility, as poor-law relief and pauperism 
increased. The act, it would seem, was not adopted 
with much alacrity by the local authorities. From /so/. 
1625 to 1646 there were many years of plague and 
sickness, but in St Giles’s, London, as late as 1649, the amount 
raised by the “ collectors ” (or overseers) was only £176. They 
disbursed this to “ the visited poor ” as “ pensions.” In 1665 
an extra levy of £600 is mentioned. In the accounts of St 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, where, as in St Giles’s, gifts were received, 
the change wrought by another half-century (1714) is apparent. 
The sources of charitable relief are similar to those in all the 
Protestant churches — English, Scottish or continental : church 
collections and offertories ; correctional fines, such as composi- 
tion for bastards and conviction money for swearers ; and 
besides these, income from annuities and legacies, the parish 
estate, the royal bounty, and “ petitions to persons of quality.” 
In all £2041 was collected, but, so far as relief was concerned, 
the parish relied not on it, but on the poor-rate, which produced 
£3765. All this was collected and disbursed on their own 
authority by collectors, to orphans, “ pensioners ” or the “ known 
or standing ” poor, or to casual poor (£i8i8), including nurse 
children and bastards. The begging poor were numerous and 
the infant death-rate enormous, and each year three-fourths 
of those christened were “ inhumanly suffered to die by the 
barbarity Of nurses.” The whole administration was uncharit- 
able, injurious to the community and the family, and inhuman 
to the child. If one may judge from later accounts of other 
parishes even up to 1834, usually it remained the same, purpose- 
less and unintelligent ; and it can hardly be denied that, generally 
speaking, only since the middle of the 19th c^tury has any 
serious attention been paid to the charitable side of parochial 
work. Parallel to the parochial movement of the poor-law in 
England, in France (about 1617) were established the bureaux 
de bienfaisance, at first entirely voluntary institutions, then 
recognized by the state, and during the Revolution made the 
central administration for relief in the communes. 

In the 17th century in England, as in France, opinion favoured 
the establishment of large hospitals or maisons Dieu for the 
reception of the poor of different classes. In France charitmbhe 
throughout the century there was a continuous struggle more^ 
with mendicancy, and the hospitals were used 
places into which offenders were summarily driven. ^ 

A new humanity was, however, beginning its protest. The pitiful 
condition of abandoned children attracted sympathy in both 
countries. St Vincent de Paul established homes for the enfanis 
irouvis, followed in England by the establishment of the Found- 
ling hc^pital (1739). In both countries the method was appli^ 
incolwiderately and pushed to excess, and it affected family 
life most injuriously, Grants from parliament supported the 
Toundlixig movemiont in England, and homes were opened in 
imany parts of the country. Ihc demand soon became over- 
whelm^ ; the mortality was enormous, and the cost so large 
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that it outs^ped all financial expedients. The lesson of the 
experiment is same as lhat of the poor-law catastrophe 
before 1834 ; phly^ instead of the ahle-bomed poor pf aop&w 
age; infiguits were made the object of a compassionate but 
undiscenunig philanthropy. With widespread relief there came 
widespiead abandonment of duty and ec^otnic bankruptcy. 
Had the poor-rates inst^dpf chantable relief been used in the 
same way^ the moral injury wPiuld have been as greats but the 
animal draft front the rates would have concealed the mora 
and postponed the economic disaster. To amend the evfl,clmi^es 
were made by which the t^tion between child and mother was 
keptahvC; and a personal application on her part was required; 
the character of the mother and her circumstances were investi- 
gated; and assistance iWw only given when it would be “ the 
meat^ of replacing the mother in the course of virtue and the 
way of an honest Uvelihood.” General reforms were also made, 
especially through the instrumentality of Jonas Hanway, to 
check infant mortaHty, and metropolitan parishes were required 
to provide for their children outside London. A kindred move- 
ment led to the establishment of penitentiaries (1758), of lock 
hospitals and lying-in hospitals (1749-1752). 

In Queen Anne*s rCign tliere was a new ^ucational movement, 
" the charity school ** — ** to teach poor children the alphabet 
and the principles of religion/’ followed by the Sunday-school 
movement (1780), and about the same time (1788) by "the 
school of industry ” — to employ children and teach them to be 
industrious. In 1844 the Ragged School Union was estab- 
lished, and until the Education Act of 1870 continued its volun- 
tary educational work. As an outcome of these movements, 
through the eiforts of Miss Mary Carpenter and many others, 
in 1854-1855 industrial and reformatory schools were established, 
to prevent crime and reform child criminals. The orphanage 
movement, begirming in 1758, when the Orphan Working Home 
was established, has been continued to the present day on a vastly 
extended scale. In 1772 a society for the disdiarge of persons 
imprisoned lor small debts was established, and in 1773 Howard 
began his prison reforms. This raised the standard of work in 
institutional charities generally. After the civil wars the old 
hospital foundations of St Bartholomew and St Thomas, munici- 
palized by Edward VI., became endowed charities partly sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions. The same fate befell Christ’s 
Hospital, in connexion with which the voting system, the admis- 
sion of candidates by the vote of the whole body of subscribers — 
that peculiarly English invention — first makes its appearance. 

A new interest in hospitals sfirang up at the end of the 17th 
centuiy. St Thofmas’s was rebuilt (1693) and St Bartholomew’s 
(1739); Guy’s was founded in 1724, and on the system of free 
" letters ” obtainable in exchange for donations, voluntary 
hospitals and infirmaries were established in London (1733 and 
later) and in most of the large towns. Towards the end of 
the iSth centuiy the dispensary movement was developed — a 
^tem of local dispensaries with fairly definite districts and home 
visiting, a substitute for attendance at a hospital, where " hos- 
pital fever ” was dreaded, and an alternative to what was then 
a very ill-administered system of poor-law medical relief. After 
1840 the provident dispensary was introduced, in order that the 
patients by small contributions in the time of health might 
prxmde for illness without having to meet large doctors’ bills, 
and the doctor mig^t receive some sufficient remuneration for 
his atti^dance on poor patients. This movement was largely 
extended after Three hospital funds for collecting con- 

tributions for h^pitals and making them grants, a movement 
that orip;inated jn,. Hinningham in 1859, were established in 
London m 1873 and 1807. 

Since 1868 medical system of Great Britain has been 

immensely improvcKlBd extended, while at the same time the 
number of personsdHk^ef free medical relief in most of the large 
towns has gieathdMHpSed.’ Tbe following figures refer to London^: 
at hospitals, in-patients (1904) during the year, 

118,536 ; out'patienjMH» casudty cases, 1.858.800 ; patients at 
free, part-pay. or ditiMSpsaiies. about 280,000; ordetrs 

issued fdt attendancewl^Pi^lB’^wiit’^n^^ and at home, xx4,r5B. 
The ntunlier of beds ffjMor-IsjW' mfirxaaries {1^4) 16,9^. 

Tliere are in London 12 ffSkonl hospitals with, 18 without, medical 


schools, and 67 special hospitals. Thus the population in roceipl 
of putdihand voluntary medical relief is very iatge, indeed altogethex 
excessive. ' ' * - 

Each rdigious movement has tn^ought with it its several 
charities. The Society of Friends, the Wesleyansy Hit Baptists 
have large charities. With the ejxtension of the High Chii^ 
movemexit there have .l;)eeh estaUished .many sisterhoods which 
support penitentiaries, coxivalescent homes and hospitals, schools, 
missions, &C. 

Thetnagnitudeof thii^accumulatixigprovisionof charitable relief 
is evident, though it cannot be summed up in any si^le total. 

At the beginning of the 19th century anti-mendicity societies 
wereestablished ; and later, about i869> in England and Scotland 
a movement began for the organization of charitable relief, 
in connexion with which there are now societies and committees 
in most of the larger towns in Great Britain, in the colonies, and 
in the United States of America. More recently the movement 
for the establishment of settlements in poor districts, initiated 
by Canon Barnett at Toynbee Hall — " to educate citizens in the 
knowledge of one another, and to provide them with teaching and 
recreation ’’—has spread to many towns in England and America. 

These notes of charitable movements suggest an altogether 
new development of thought. On behalf of the charity school 
of Queen Anne’s time were preached very formal 
sermons, which showed but little sympathy with child attha^t 
life. After the first half of the centuiy a new humanism 
with wliich we connect the name of Rousseau, slowty 
superseded this formal beneficence. Rousseau made 
the world open its eyes and see nature in the child, 
the family and the community. He analysed social life, intent 
on explaining it and discovering on what its well-being 
depended ; and he stimulated that desire to meet definite soci^ 
needs which is apparent in the charities of the centuiy. Little 
as it may appear to be so at first sight, it was a period of 
charitable reformation. Law revised the religious conception 
of charity, though he was himself so strangely devoid of social 
instinct that, like some of his successors, he linked the utmost 
earnestness in belief to that form of almsgiving which most 
effectually fosters beggardom. Howard introduced the era of 
inspection, the ardent apostle of a new social sagacity ; and 
Bentham, no less sagacious, propounded opinions, plans and 
suggestions which, perhaps it may be said, in due course moulded 
the principles and methods of the poor-law of 1834. In the 
broader sense the turn of thought is religious, for while usually 
stress is laid on the religious scepticism of the century, the 
deeper, fervent, conscientious and evangelical charity in which 
Nonconformists, and especially " the Friends,” took so large a 
part, is often forgotten. Sometimes, indeed, as oftens happens 
now, the feeling of charity passed into the merest sentimentality. 
This is evident, for instance, from so ill-considered a measure as 
Pitt’s Bill for the relief of the poor. On the other hand, during 
the 1 8th century the poor-law was the object of constant criticism, 
though so long as the labour statutes and the old law of settle- 
ment were in force, and the relief of the labouring population 
as state " poor ” prevailed, it was impossible to reform it. 
Indeed, the criticism itself was generally vitiated by a tacit 
acceptance of " the poor ” as a class, a permanent and irrevocable 
charge on the funds of the community ; and at the end of the 
rSth century, when the labour statutes were abrogated, but 
the conditions under which poor relief was administer rehuuned 
the same, serfdom in its later stage, the serfdom of the pioor^w, 
asserted itself in its extremest form in times of dearth liiid: 
difficulty during the Napoleonic War. In ;8p2-i8o^ it was 
calculated (Marshall’s that 28 % of the population were 

in receipt of permanent or occasional relief* Those in receipt 
of the former numbered 734,817, including chadren— ^ rT 
had this serfdom of the poor become. 

In 1832 the ei^nditure on pauperism in Ex^la&d ahd Wales 
was £7,036,9^. In the early years of the 19th cexitury the 
mendicity societies, established in Some of the towns, were 
a sito of the generd discontent witti existii)^' methods pf 'ad- 
mfaistration. The Society for Betterii^ tixe Cbndi^ of the 
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Poor*-*^pF^enting a group (if men such as Patrkk Cdqulioun^ 
Sir L Betokrd; Dr Letteom, Dr HaygaTth/J«mei NealdyCetmt 
Rumford and others— 4 iook >a more positive line and issutd 
many iwefulpiibHeatiorts (1796). After iSs^’thevery^tttmosphfere 
of t^u^t sieeiUs dhan^. There was a general desiie to be quit 
of the serfdom of pauperism. The Poor-law Amendment Act 
#as {mssed in 1634/and since then male able-bodied pauperism 
has dwindled to a minimum. The bad years of 1860-1870 
revived the problem in England and Scotland/ and the old spirit 
of reform for a tiihe prevailed. Improved administration work- 
ing with economic progreiss effected still further reductions of 
pauperism^ till on the ist of January 1905 (exclusive of lunatics 
in county asylums and casual paupers) the mean number of 
paupers stood at 7643589^ or 22*6 per thousand of the population, 
instead of 41-8 per thousand as in 1859 (see Poor-Law). 

Charity organization societies were formed after 1^9, with 
the object of “ improving the condition of the poor,” or, in other 
words, to promote independence by an ordered and co-operative 
charity ; and the Association for Befriending Young Servants, 
and workhouse aid committees, in order to prevent rdapse into 
pauperism on the part of those who as children or young women 
received relief from the poor-law. The Local Government Board 
adopted a restricted out-door relief policy, and a new interest 
was felt in all the chief problems of local administration. The 
movement was general. The results of the Elberfield system 
of municipal relief administered by unpaid almoners, each 
dealing with but one or two cases, influenced thought both in 
England and America. The experience gained by Mr Joseph 
Tuckerman of Boston of the utility of registering applications 
for relief, and the teaching of Miss Octavia Hill, led to the founda- 
tion of the system of friendly visiting and associated charity at 
Boston (1880) and elsewhere. Since that time the influence of 
Arnold Toynbee and the investigations of Charles Booth have led 
to a better appreciation of the conditions of labour ; and to some 
extent, in London and elsewhere, the spirit of charity has assumed 
the form of a new devotion to the duties of citizenship. But 
perhaps, in regard to charity in Great Britain, the most important 
change has been the revival of the teaching of Dr Chalmers (1780- 
1847), who (1819) introduced a system of parochial charity at 
St John’s, Glasgow, on independent lines, consistent with the best 
traditions of the Scottish church. In the development of the 
theory of charitable relief on the economic side this has been a 
main factor. His view, which he tested by experience, may be 
summed up as follows : Society is a growing, self-supporting 
organism. It has within it, as between family and family, 
neighbour and neighbour, master and employee, endless links of 
sympathy and self-support. Poverty is not an absolute, but a 
relative term. Naturally the members of one class help one 
another ; the poor help the poor. There is thus a large invisible 
fund available and constantly used by those who, by their 
proximity to one another, know best how to help. The philan- 
throoist.is an alien to this life around him. Moved by a sense of 
contrast between his own lot, as he understands it, and the lot of 
those about him, whom he but little understands, he concludes 
that he should relieve them. But his gift, unless it be given in 
such a way as to promote this self-support, instead of weening 
it, is really injurious. In the first place, by his interference he 

f )uts a check on the charitable resources of another class and 
essens thdr social energy. What he gives they do not give, 
though they might do so. But next, he does mom harm than this. 
He stimulates expectation, so that hy a false arithmetic hk j|[if t of 
a few shillings seem^ to those who receive it and to those who 
heat of it a possible source of help in any difficulty. To thm it 
rqHresents a laxge 'command of means; and where .one has 
received what, though it be Utifie, iS|yet,relatiye to wage, a large 
aum to ^ a^uired without labour, many will seek more, and 
wMi that object will waste their time and be put off tbeir work, 
or ei^en be tempted to lie arid cheat.^ 'S^ sociail energy is diverted 
from ita. ptoper uSC* weakens eodnl ties, 

dmiimshes natund relief funds qf mutual and begg^ 
a neigbbcHir instead of benefiting hm. % a 

clear istnd WeB-d^fined purpoiO is ^ced before charity. Gharity 


becomes a science based on social princes and observation. 
Not to give alms, but to keep alive the saving heal^ Of 
fiunily, beoQines ks problem:, relief b^omes altogether sub- 
ordinate to this, €uul institutions or societies are serviceable or the 
reverse acoording* as they 8^ or fail to serve this purpose. 
Not poverty, but distress is the plea for help ; not almsgiving, 
but charity the means. To charity is given a definite soci^, aim, 
a c^ire to use consistently with this aim every method that 
increasing knowledge and trained ability can devise. 

Uiukr such influences as these, join^ with better economic 
conditions, a great reform has been made. The poor-law, how- 
ever, remains — the modem eleemosyna civica. It now, indeed, 
absorbs a proportionately lesser amount of the largely increased 
national income, but, excluding the maintenance of lunatics, it 
costs Great Britain more than twelve millions a year ; and among 
the lower classes of the poor, directly or indirectly, it serves as a 
bounty on dependence and is a permanent obstacle to thrift and 
self-reliance. The number of those who are within the circle 
of its more immediate attraction is now perhaps, in different 
parts of the country or different districts in a town, not more 
than, say, 20% of the population. Upon that population the 
statistics of a day census would show a pauperism not of 2*63, the 
percentage of the mean day pauperism on the population in 1908, 
but of 13-15 % ; and the percentage would be much greater — 
twice as large, perhaps — ^if total number of those who in some 

way received poor relief in the course of a year were taken into 
account. The English poor-law is thus among the lower classes, 
those most tempted to dependence — say some six or seven millions 
of the people — a very potent influence definitely antagonistic 
to the good development of family life, unless it be limited to very 
narrow proportions ; as, for instance, to restricted indoor or 
institutional relief for the sick, for the aged and infirm, who in 
extreme old age require special care and nursing, and for the 
afflicted, for whom no sufficient charitable provision is procurable. 
As ample experience shows, only on these conditions can poor- 
law relief be justified from the point of view of charity and the 
common good. In marked contrast to this opinion is the Bngli^ 
movement for Old Age pensions, which came to its first fruition in 
1908 — a huge charity started on the credit of the state, the 
extension of which might ultimately involve a cost comparable 
with that of the army or the navy. Schemes of the kind have 
been adopted in the Australasian colonies with limitations and 
safeguards ; and they seem likely to develop into a new type of 
poor-relief organization for the aged and infirm (Report : Royal 
Commission on Old Age Pensions, Commonwealth of Australia, 
1906). In England, partly to meet tlie demand for better state 
provision for the aged, the Local Government Board in 1900 urged 
the boards of guardians to give more adequate outdoor relief to 
aged deserving people, and laid no stress on the test of desti- 
tution, or, in other words, the limitation of relief to what was 
actually “ necessary,” the neglect of which 1^ led to new diffi- 
culties. History has proved that demoralization results from the 
wholesale relief whether of the mass of the citizens, or of the 
able-bodied, or of the children, and the proposd to limit the 
endowment to the aged makes no substantial difference. The 
social results must be similar ; but social forces work slowly, 
and usually only the unanswerable argument of financial bank- 
ruptcy suffices to convert a people habituated to dependence, 
though the inward d^y of vitality and clmracter may loxig 
befpre be manifest. Ultimately the distributitm of pensions by 
Wfty of out-door relief, corruptii^ a far more independent people, 
is calculated to work a far greater injury than the annona dvtca. 
Suth an endowment of old age might indeed be justified as fwt of 
a 8y$tem of related labour, Which, as in earKer times, could not 
be Worced without some such extraneous help, but it coma 
bqjustffied otherwise. It is naturally associated, therefore, with 
socialistic proposals for the regulation of wage. ^ 

In the light of the principles of charity, which we have .con- 
sidered historically, we have now to turn to two quesrions • 
charity and economics, and charity and soci^m. . ^ 

The object of charity is to render to our neighlKiur ^the. slices 
asid duties of goodwill, friendship and love. To prevent distress 
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charity has for its further ohj^t tb preserve and develop the 
manhood and womanhood of individuals and their self-main- 
tenanice in and through the family ; and any form of 
stite intervention is approved or (Usapproved by the 
ofckMiitr. same standard. By self-maintenance is meant self- 
supi^rt throughout life in its ordinary contingencies 
— sickness, widowhood, old age, &c. Political economy we 
would define as the science of exchange and exchange value. 
Here it has to be considered in relation to the purposes of charity. 
B|y way of illustration we take, accordingly, three points : 
distribution and use, supplementation of wage, and the standard 
of well-being or comfort in relation to wage. 

(i) Distribution and Use , — Economy in the Greek sense begins at 
this point — the administration and the use of means and resources. 
Political economy generally ignores this part of the problem. Yet 
from the point of view of charity it is cardinal to the whole issue. 
The distribution of wage may or may not be largely influenced by 
trades unions ; but the variation of wage, as is generally the case, 
by the increase or decrease of a few pence is of less importance than 
its use. Comparing a careful and an unthrifty family, the difference 
in use may amount to as much as a third on the tot^ wage. Mere 
abstention from alcohol may make, in a normal family, a difference 
of 6s. in a wage of 25s. On the other hand, membership of a friendly 
society is at a time of sickness equivalent to the command of a large 
sum of money, for the common stock of capital is by that means 
placed at the disposal of each individual who has a share in it. 
Further, even a small amount saved may place the holder in a 
position to get a better market for his labour ; he can wait when 
another man cannot. Rent may be high, but by co-operation that 
too may be reduced. Other points are obvious and need not be 
mentioned. It is evident that while the amount of wage is im- 
portant, still more important is its use. In use it has a large 
expansive value. (2) Supplementation of Wage . — The exchange 
between skill and wage must be free if it is to be valid. The less the 
skill the greater is the temptation to philanthropists to supplement 
the lesser wage ; and the more important is non-supplementation, 
for the skilled can usually look after their own interests in the 
market, while the less skilled, because their labour is less marketable, 
have to make the greater effort to avoid dependence. But the dole 
of endowed charities, outdoor relief, and any constant giving, tend 
to reduce wage, and thus to deprive the recipients of some part of the 
means of independence. The employer is pressed by competition 
himself, and in return he presses for profit through a reduced wage, 
if circumstances make it possible for the workman to take it. And 
thus a few individuals may lower the wages of a large class of poorly 
skilled or unskilled hands. In these conditions unionism, even if it 
were likely to be advantageous, is not feasible. Unionism can only 
create a coherent imit of workers where there is a limited market 
and a definite saleable skill. Except for the time, insu£&cient wage 
will not be remedied in the individual case by supplementation in 
any form — doles, clothes, or other kinds of relief ; and in that cajie, 
too, the relief will probably produce lessened energy after a short 
time, or in other words lessened ability to live. An insufficient wage 
may be prevented by increasing the skill of the worker, who wUl 
then have the advantage of a letter series of economic exchanges, 
but hardly otherwise. If the supplementation be not immediate, 
but postponed, as in the case of old-age pensions, its effect will be 
similar. To the extent of the prospective adventitious gain the 
attraction to the friendly society and to mutual help and saving will 
grow less. Necessity has been the inventor of these ; and where 
wage is small, a little that would otherwise be saved is quickly spent 
if file necessity for saving it is removed. Only necessity schools 
most men, especially the weak, to whom it makes most difference 
ultimately, whether they are tlirifty or whether or not they save for 
the future in any way. (3) The Standard of Well-being or Comfort 
in Relation to Wage . — With an increase of income there has to be 
an increase in the power to use income intel^ently. Whatever is 
not so used reacts on the family to its undoing. Constantly when 
the wife can cam a few shillings a week, the husband will every week 
idle for two or three days ; so also if the husband finds that in a few 
days be can earn enough to meet what he considers to be his require- 
ments for tbe week. In these circumstances the standard of well- 
being f^s below ihe standard of wage ; the wage is in excess of the 
energy and intelligence necessary to its economic use, and in these 
cases ultimately pauperism often ensues. The family is demoralised. 
Thus, with a view to the prevention of distress in good times, when 
there is the less poverty ^there is the more need of charity, rightly 
understciod ; for chaiity %ouJd strive to promote the right use of 
wage, as Ibe best preventing distress and preserving the 

espnomic well-being offfiie fraily. 

t theoiy of charity separates it entirely from socialism, 
t word is commonly used. Strictly socialism means, in 
>ns affecting the community, a dwtfinant regard for the 
m or social good in so far as it is coottaty to private or 
individual advantage. But even so the antithesis is misleading, 


for the two need not be inconsistent. On the contrary, the 
cominoii good is really and ultimately only individual good (not 
advanta^) harmonized to a common end. The issue, 
mdecd, is that of old Qretk days, and the conditions 
of a settlement of it are not substantially different. 

Using modem terms one may $ay that charity is 
“ interventionist.” It has sought to transform the world by the 
transformation of the will and the inward life in the individual 
and in society. It would intensify the spirit and feeling of 
membership in society and would aim at improving social con- 
ditions, as science m^es clear what the lines of reform should 
be. So it has constantly intervened in all kinds of ways, and, 
in the 19th century for instance, it has initiated many move- 
ments afterwards t^en up by public authorities — such as prison 
reform, industrial schools, child protection, housing, food 
reform, &c., and it has been a friendly ally in many reforms that 
affect industry very closely, as, for instance, in the introduction 
of the factory acts. But it has never aimed at recasting society 
itself on a new economic plan, as does socialism. Socialism 
indeed offers the people a new state of social security. It 
recogfiizes that the annona civica and the old poor-law may have 
been bad, but it would meet the objection made against them by 
insisting on the gradual creation of a new industrial society 
in which wage would be regulated and all would be supported, 
some by wage in adult life, some by allowance in old age, and 
others by maintenance in childhood. Accordingly for it all 
schemes for the state maintenance of school children, old age 
pensions, or state provision for the unemployed are, like municipal 
trading, steps towards a final stage, in which none shall want 
because all shall be supported by society or be dependent on it 
industrially. To charity this position seems to exclude the ethical 
element in life and to treat the people primarily or chiefly as 
human animals. It seems also to exclude the motives for energy 
and endeavour that come from self-maintenance. Against it, 
on the other hand, socialism would urge, that only by close 
regulation and penalty will the bwest classes be improved, and 
that only the society that maintains them can control them. 
Charity from its experience doubts the possibility of such control 
without a fatal loss of initiative on the part of those controlled, 
and it believes both that there is constant improvement on the 
present conditions of society and that there will be constantly 
more as science grows and its conclusions are put in force. 
Thus charity and socialism, in the usual meaning of the word, 
imply ultimately two quite different theories of social life. 
The one would re-found society industrially, the other would 
develop it and allow it to develop. 

The springs of charity lie in sympathy and religion, and, one 
would now add, in science. To organize it is to give to it the 
“ ordered nature ” of an organic whole, to give it a 
definite social purpose, and to associate the members 
of the community for the fulfilment of that purpose, eharity. 
This in turn depends on the recognition of common 
principles, the adoption of a common method, self-discipline 
and training, and co-operation. In a mass of people there may 
be a large variation in motives coincident witii much unity in 
action. Thus there may be acceptance of a common social 
purpose in charity, while in one the impulse is similar to that 
which moved St Francis or George Herbert, in another to that 
which moved Howard or Dr Chalmers, or a modem poor-law 
reformer like Sir G. Nicholls or £. Denison. Accepting, then, 
the principles of charity, we pass to the method in relation to 
assistance and relief. Details may vary, but on the following 
points there is general agreement among students and workers : — 

(i) Thg Committee or Conference . — There are usually two kinds 
of local relief : the public or poor-law relief, and relief conn^t^ 
with religious agencies. Besides, Jffiere is the relief of endowments, 
societies and charitable peoraons. Therefore, as a condition pie^ent 
to all organization, theke must be some local centre of associatiQa 
for .information and.jcommon help. A town should be divided for 
this purpose into manageable areas coincident with parishes or 
poor-law divisions, or 0ther districts. Subject to ah acceptance of 
general ptinciplips, tiiose engaged in charity ahontd be members of a 
l^al cemferenoe or committee, or allied tx> m Tbe committee would 
thus be the rallying-point of a large and somewhat loosely knit 
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assodatHon of Mends and workers. (2) Imquiry, Aid and RegistnaHoHk 
~^The obiect of inquiry is to ascertain :the actual causes of distress 
or dependence, and tq carrv on the work there must usually be a 
staff of seveial honorary and one or two paid mrkers. Two methods 
may be adopted : to inquire in regard 6> applications for help with 
a view to forming some ^an of material help or friendly aid, or both, 
which will lead to the ultimate self-support of the family and its 
xnembers. and, under certain conditions, in the case of, the aged or 
sick, to their continuous or their sufficient help; or to ascertain 
the facts partly at once, parffy by degrees, and then to form and 
carry out some plan of hdp, or continue to beMend the family in 
need of help, in the hope of bringing, them to conditions of self- 
support, leaving the work of relief entirely to other agencies. The 
committee in neither case should be a relief committee — itsClf a 
direct Source of relief. On the former method it has usually no relief 
fund, but it raises from relations, employers, charities and charit- 
able persons the relief required, according to the plan of help agreed 
upon, unless, indeed, it is better not to relieve tne case, or to leave 
it to the poor-law. The committee thus makes itself responsible 
for endeavouring to the best of its ability to raise the necMsa^ 
relief, and acts as trustee for those who co-operate without *it. in 
such a way as to keep intact and to give play to all the natural 
obligations that lie within the inner circles of a self-supporting 
community. On the latter method the work of relief is left to genersu 
charity, or to private persons, or to the poor-law ; and the effort is 
made to help the family to self-support by a friendly visitor. This 
procedure is that adopted by the associated charities in Boston, 
Mass., and other similar societies in America and elsewhere. It is 
akin also to that adopted in the municipal system of relief in Elber- 
feld — which has become with many variations in detail the standard 
method of poor relief in Germany. The method of associated help, 
combined with personal work, represents the usual practice of 
charity organization societies. Mutatis mutandis, the plan can be 
adopted on the simplest scale in parochial or other relief committees, 
subject to the safeguards of sufficient training and settled method. 
The inquiry should cover the following points : names and address, 
and ages of family, previous addresses, past employment and wages, 
present income, rent and liabilities, membership of friendly or other 
society, and savings, relations, relief (if any) from any source. 
These points should be verified, and reference should be made to the 
clergy, the poor-law authorities, and others, to ascertain if they 
know the applicant. The result should be to show how the applicant 
has been livmg, and what are the sources of possible help, and also 
what is his character. The problem, however, is not whether the 
person is deserving ” or “ undeserving,” but whether, granted the 
facts, the distress can be stayed and self-support attained. If the 
help can be given privately from within the circle of the family, so 
much the better. Often, it may be best to advise, but not to inter- 
fere. In some cases but little help may be necessa^ ; in others 
again the friendly relation between applicant and friend may last 
for montlis and even years. Usually in charitable work the question 
of the kind of relief available — money, tickets, clothes, &c. -^governs 
the decision how the case should be assisted. But this is quite 
wrong : the opposite is the true rule. The wants of the case, rightly 
understood, should govern the decision as to what charity should 
do and what it should provide. Cases are overwhelming in number, 
as at the out-patient and casualty departments of a hospital, where 
the admissions are made without inquiry, and subject practically 
to no restrictions ; but when there is inquiry, and each case is 
seriously considered and aided with a view to self-support, the 
numbers will seldom be overwhelming. On this plan appeed is made 
to the strength of the applicant, and requires an effort on his part. 
Indiscriminate relief, on the other hand, attracts the applicant by 
an appeal to his weakness, and it requires of him no effort. Hence, 
apart even from the differentiating effect of inquiry, one method 
makes applicants, the other limits their number, although on the 
latter plan much more strenuous endeavours be made to assist the 
lesser number of claimants. For the routine work of the office an 
extremely simple system of records with card index, &c., has been 
devised. In some cities, particularly in the United States of America, 
there is a central registration of cases, notified W individual charities, 
poor-relief authorities and private persons. The system of charity 
organization or associated charity, it will be seen, allows of thie 
utmost variety of treatment, according to the difficulties in each 
instance and the remedies available, and the utmost scope for per- 
sonal work. (3) Training , — If charitable work is an att, those who 
undertake it must needs be trained both in practice and method 
and in judgments It requires, too, that self-dnK^ipline which blends 
intelligence with emotion, ^d so endows emotion with strength 
and purpose. In times of distress a reserve of trained workers is 
of the utmost service. At all times they do more and produce, 
socially, better results ; but when there is general distress of any 
kind they , do not. lose their heads like new recruits, but prevent 
at least some pf the mi^hief that coxnes of the ptmic which often 
takes possession of a community, when distress is apprehended, 
and leads to the wildeist distribution of relief. Also trained workers 
make the most usefnl poor-law guardians, trustees of charities, 
secretaries of oharitflible societies and district visitors. All clergy 
and wunfBterp end all medical men who have to be tne 

administration of medical relief should learn the art of Charity. 


Poor-law guardians are usually elected on political or general grounds, 
and have no special knowieoge of good methods m charity ; and 
trustees are seldom appointed on the score of their qualmcatibxis 
on this head. To provide the necessary education in charity there 
should be competent helpers and teachers at charity organisation 
committees and elsewhere, and an alliance for this purpose should 
be formed between thejm and professors and teachers of moral science 
and economics and the ” settlements.” Those who study social 
problems in connexion with what a doctor would call ** cases " or 
* practice ” see the limits and the falsity of schemes that on paper 
seem logical enough. This puts a check on the influence of scheme- 
building and that literary sensationalism which makes capital out 
of social conditions. (4) Co-operation . — Organization in charity 
depends on extensive co-operation, and ultimately on the acceptance 
of common views. This comes but slowly. But with much tribula- 
tion the goal may be reached, if in case after case the effort is made 
to provide frienaly help through charities and private persons, — 
unless, as may well be, it should seem best not to interfere, but to 
leave the applicant to apply to the administrators of public relief. 
Experience of what is right and wrong in charity is thus gained on 
both sides. Many sources mav have to be utilized for aid of different 
kinds even in a single case, and for the prevention of distress co- 
operation with menibers of friendly societies and with co-operative 
and thrift agencies is indispensable. 

Where there is accord between charity and the poor-law pauper- 
ism may be largely reduced. The poor-law in most countries has 
at its disposal certain institutional relief and out-door 
allowances, but it has no means of devising plans of 
help which may prevent application to the rates or 
“ take people “ off the rates.” Thus a widow in the first days 
of widowhood applies and receives an allowance according to 
the number of her children. Helped at the outset by charity on 
some definite plan, she may become self-supporting ; and if her 
family be large one or two of her children may be placed in schools 
by the guardians, while she maintains the remaining children 
and herself. As far as possible there should be a division of 
labour between the poor-law and charity. Except where some 
plan such as that just mentioned is adopted, one or the other 
should take whole charge of the case relieved. There should be 
no supplementation of poor-law relief by charity. This will 
weaken the strength and dissipate the resources of charity with- 
out adding to the efficiency of the poor-law. Unless the guardians 
adopt a restrictive out-door relief policy, there is no scope for 
any useful division of labour between them and charity ; for the 
many cases which, taken in time, charity might save from 
pauperism, they will draw into chronic dependence by their 
allowances a very much larger number. But if there is a 
restrictive out-door policy, so far as relief is necessary, charity 
may undertake to meet on its own lines distress which the poor- 
law would otherwise have met by allowances, and, subject to 
the assistance of urgent cases, poor-law relief may thus by 
deg^rees become institutional only. Then, in the main, natural 
social forces would come into play, and dependence on any form 
of annona civica would cease. 

Open-handed hospitality always creates mendicants. This is 
what the hospitals offer in the out-patient and casualty depart- 
ments, and they have created a class of hospital 
mendicants. The cases are quickly dealt with, without 
inquiry and without regard to home conditions. The medical 
man in the hospital does not co-operate with any fellow-workers 
outside the hospital. Where his physic or advice ceases to 
operate his usefulness ceases. He regards no conditions of 
morality. In a large number of cases drii^ or vice is the cause 
of application, and the cure of the patient is dependent on moral 
conditions ; but he returns home, drinks and may beat his wife, 
apd then on another visit to the hospital he will again be 
physicked and so on. The man is not even referred to the pewr- 
law infinnary for relief. Nor are conditions of home sanitation 
regiurded. One cause of constant sickness is thus entirely over- 
looked, while drugs, otherwise unnecessary, arc constantly 
given at Ae hospital. The hospitals are thus large isolated 
reliiftf stations which are creating a new kind of pauperism. 
So far as the patients can pay — and many . can do so the 
general practitioneri^, to ^om th^ would o^eiwise go, $att 
deprived of their gains. Still worse is it when the hospitu itself 
charges a fee in its out-patient department. The relief is then 
dhumed even more absolutely as a right, and Ihe general 
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practitioners we ftyi iuit^ injtired. The doctors, as a medical put upon the rates. Usually a very ku^ number of chilidrai 
staffiire not onty^edicid n^bot whether t^ro^ are said to be underfed, but Inquiry ^owsj that such state- 

or not, they are 'also almsgjivors or almoh^ ; w^t they give is ments may be. taken as ^tqg^t^er excessive.' ' They 
relief. Yet few or ncme of them have ever bm trained for that are sometimes based op informab^cm drawn from tbe> 
work,ai^consequ(mtlytfa^do not realize howvery advantageous, children at school; or sometimet on gen^ cMuc- 
even for the cure of their own patients, would be a thcM'Ough tions ; they are seldomfoundedon any systematic am} 
treatment of each case both at the hospital and Outside it Nor competent inqui^ at the homes. VWhfeii this has been made, 
can they understand how their methods at present protract the numbers dwindle to very small propoortions. Teachers of 
sickness and promote habitual dependence. Were this side of experience have noted the effect of the meals in weAkeniag 
their work studied by them in any way they Would be the first, the independence of the family. While they w forthcoming 
probably, to press upon the governors of their hospitals the women sometimes give up cooldi^meali at home, use their money 
necessity for a change. Unfortunately, at present the governors for other things, and tell the child he can get Us meal at school, 
are themselves untrained, and to finance the hospitd and to Great temptations are put before a parent to neglect her family, 
make it a good institution is their sole object. Hospitals, how- and very much distress is due to this. The me«ds— just at a 
ever, are, after all, only a part of the general administration of time when, owing to the age of her children, the mother’s care 
charity, though as they are now managed they have seldom any is most needed, and just in those families where the temptation 
i^stematic connexion with that administration. Nor is there is grektest, and where the family instinct should be strengthened 
any co-ordination between the several hospitals and dispensaries. — stimulate this neglect. Considered from the point of view 
It one rightly refuses further treatment to certain applicants, of meeting by eleemosynary provision a normal economic 
they have only to wander to some other hospital, there to be demand for food, intervention can only have one result. The 
adxmtted with little or no scrutiny. For usually outpatients demand must continue to outstrip the supply, so long as there are 
and casualty patients are not even registered, nor can they be resourcses available on the one side, and until on the other side 
identified if they apply again. Practic^y they come and go at the desire of the social class that is chiefly exposed to the tempta- 
will. The definite limitation of cases, according to some standard tions of dependence in relation to such relief has been satisfied, 
of effectual work, association with general chari^, trained If the provision be made from the resources of local or general 
almonership and inquiry, and a just regard for the interests of taxation the largeness of the fund available will allow practically 
general practitioners, are stepping-stones to reform. In towns of an unlimited expansion of the supply of food. If the provision 
where medical charities are numerous a representative board be made from voluntary sources, in some measure limited there- 
would promote mutual help and organization. fore and less certain, this very fact will tend to circumscribe 

Like the poor-law, endowed deities may be permanent demand and limit the offer of relief. It is indeed the problem 
institutions established to meet what should be passing and of poor-law relief in 1832 over again. The relief provided , by 
decreasing needs (cf. the arguments in The State and loc^ taxation practically unlimited will create a mass of constant 
fImHtim, 'I'* Ma^ay). Ac^nislered as they usually claimants, wi^ a kind of assumed right to aid based on the 

are in isolation — ^apart from the living voluntary payment of rates ; while voluntary relief, whatever its short- 
charities of the generation, and consisting often of small trusts comings, will be less injurious because it is less amply endowed, 
difiicult to utilize satisfactorily, they tend to create a permanent In Paris the municipal subvention for meals rose from 545,900 
demand which they meet by fixed quantities of relief. Also, as francs in 1892 to ipoojooo in 1904. Between 1894 and 1904 there 
a rule, they make no systematic inquiries with a view to the was an increase of 9 % in the school population ; and an increase 
verification of the statements of the applicants, for they have no of 28 % in the municipal grant. In that period the contribu- 
staflf for these purposes ; nor have they the assistance of almoners tions from the local school funds (caisses des Scales) decreased 
or friendly visitors. Nor does the relief which they give form 36 % ; while the voluntary contributions otherwise received 
part of any plan of help in conjunction with other aid from with- were insignificant ; and the payments for meals increased 2 %. 
out ; nor is the administration subject to frequent inspection, The subject has been lately considered from a somewhat 
as in the case of the poor-law. All these conditions have led to different standpoint (cf. the reports of the Scottish Royal Com- 
a want of progress m the actual administration of endowed mission on Physical Education, 1903 ; of the Inter-departmental 
charities, in regard to which it is often very difiicult to prevent the committees on Physical Deterioration, 1905, and on Medical 
exercise of an undue pa.tron^e. But there is no reason why Inspection and the Feeding of School Children, 1905 ; also the 
these charities should riot become a responsible part of the report of the special committee of the Charity Organuation 
country’s administration, aiding it to reduce outdoor pauperism. Society on ** the assistance of school children,” 1893). After 
It was never intended that the poor-law should extinguish the careful investigations medical officers especially have drawn 
endowed charities, still less, as statistics now prove, that where attention to the low physical condition of children in schools 
endowments abound the rate of pauperism should be considerably in the poorer parts of large English towns, their low stature, 
abbvc the average of the rest of the country. This shows that their physical defects, the improper food supplied to them at 
these charities often foster pauperism instead of preventing it. home, their uncleanliness, and their want of decent txinging-up. 
As a step to reform, the publication of an annual register of and sometimes their want pf food. Other inquiries have shown 
endowed charities in England and Wales is greatly needed. The that, as women more usually become breadwinners their children 
consolidating schemes of the charity co^amissioners have done receive less attention, and the home and its duties are neglected, 
much good ; still more may be done in some counties by extending while in the lowest sections of the ;poorer classes social irresponsi- 
to the county the benefits of the charities of well-endowed towns, bfiity reaches its maximum, Cheap but often quite improper 
as has been Accomplished by the extension of the eleemosynary food is provided, and infant mortality, which is largely prevent- 
endowments of the city of London to the metropolitan police able, remains as high as ever, thot^h adult life is longer. Thi$j 
area./ Nor, again, until quite lately, and that as yet only in a few with a marked decrease in the birth-rate in r^ent years, has, 
schemes, bias the principle been adopted that pensions or other it may be said, opened out a new field for charitable effort fwd 
relief should be given only in supplementation of the relief of socikl work, ^ence is at each revision of the problem making 
relations, former employers and friends, and not in substitution its task more definite. Actually the mere demand for meals 
coupled with gopd methods of inquiry and spper- stands for less ; the reform of home conditions for more. So it 
very bendS^. Hitherto, however, to a jaige was hoped that instead of making school meals a dmige on 
eXSit, endowed chanties, it must be admitted, have tended to taxation, as parliament has done, it would be coi^ht to leave 
weaken the family and to pauperize. it a vdlimtaiy chaige, whSe the medical jbspMtion of elementary 

In many places funds areraised for the relief of school children sduxds will be made universal ; representative relief committees 
by the supply of meals during the winter an^ ^ring ; and ap act formed for sdiools or groups of schools ; iht ea^s of want or 
has now been passed in En^and(i9o6) eai|)|pg the cost to be distress kmong the school children itBSt mth indhridually in 
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connexion with their families^ and, where nebessaiy, day schools 
established on the lines of day industrial sdiools. 

At a time of exceptional distress the following suggestions 
founded on much English experience may be of service (cl. 
Report of special committee of the Charity Organization 
Society on the best means of dealing with exceptional 
MtSwn. distress, 1886). Usually at such a time proposals are 
made to establish special funds, and to provide employ- 
ment to men and women out of work. But it is best, if possible 
and as long as possible, to rely on existing agencies, and to 
strengthen them. Round them there are usually workers more 
or less trained. A new fund usually draws to it new people, many 
of whom may not have had any special experience at all. If a 
new fund is inevitable, it is best that it should make its grants 
to existing agencies after consultation with them. In any case, 
a clear policy should be adopted, and people should keep their 
heads. The exaggeration of feeling at a time of apprehended or 
actual distress is sometimes extraordinary, and the unwise action 
which it prompts is often a cause of continuing pauperism after- 
wards. Where there is public or poor-law relief Ae following 
plan may be adopted: — In any laige town there are usually 
different recognized poor-law, charitable or other areas. The 
local people ^ready at work in these areas should be formed 
into local committees. In each case a quick inquiry should be 
made, and the relieving officer communicated with, some central 
facts verified, and the home visited. Roughly, cases may be 
divided into three classes : the irresponsible casual labouring 
class ; a middle class of men with decent homes, who have made 
no provision for the future, and are not members of either friendly 
society or trades union ; and a third class, who have made some 
provision. These usually are affected last of all ; at all hazards 
they should be kept from receiving public relief, and should be 
helped, as far as possible, privately and personally. If there 
are public works, the second class might be referred to them ; if 
there are not, probably some should be left to the poor-law, some 
assisted in the same way as members of class three. Much would 
turn upon the family and the home. The first class should be 
left to the poor-law. If there is no poor-law system at work they 
should be put on public works. Working men of independent 
position, not the creatures of any political club, but such as are 
respected members of a friendly society, or are otherwise well 
qu^ihed for the task, should be called into consultation. The 
relief should be settled according to the requirements of each case, 
but if the pressure is great, at first at least it may be necessary 
to make grants according to some generally sufficient scale. There 
should be as constant a revision of cases as time permits. Great 
care should be taken to stop the relief as soon as possible, and to do 
nothing to make it the stepping-stone to permanent dependence. 

If employment be provided it should be work within the skill 
of all ; it should be fairly remunerated, so that at least the 
scantiness of the pay may not be an excuse for neglect ; and it 
should be paid for according to measured or piece work. The 
discipline should be strict, though due regard should be paid 
at first to those unaccustomed to digging or earthwork. In 
England and Wales the guardians have power to open labour 
yards. These, like charities which provide work, tend to attract 
and keep in employment a low class of labourer or workman, 
who finds it pays him to use the institution as a convenience. 
It is best, therefore, to avoid the opening of a labour yard 
if possible. If it is opened, the discipline should be very stnct, 
and when there is laziness or insubordination, relief in the work- 
house should at once be offered. The reli^ furnished to men 
em^doyed in a labour yard, of which in England at least half has 
to be given in kind, should, it has been said, be dealt out from 
day to day. This leads to the men giving up the work sooner 
than ibty otherwise would* Th^r have less to spend. 

In Gmt Britain a great dia^ has taken place in regard 
to the provision of •empIo3nnmt m connexion with die state. 
^ Smce about thete has been a feelinff that men in 

SoSiar ' <&tre8« wantof emple^ent should not be dealt 
* iridi the A cireular letter issued l^ 

Local Govermnent Board m 1886, and subsequently in 1895, 
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coincided with this feeling. It was addressed to town councils 
and other bcal authorities, asking them to provide work (x) 
which will not involve the stigma of pauperism, (2) whick all 
can perform whatever may have been their previous avocations, 
and (3) whidi does not compete with that of other labourers 
at present in employment. This circular led to the vestries and 
subsequently the borough councils in many districts becoming 
partially recognized relief authorities for the unemployed, 
concurrently with the poor-law. Much confusion resulted. 
The local authorities had seldom any suitable organization for 
the investigation of applications. It was difficult to supply 
work on the terms required ; and the work was often ill-done 
and costly. Also it was found that the same set of people would 
apply year after year, unskilled labourers usually out of work 
part of the winter, or men habitually “ unemployed.” As on 
other occasions when public work was provided, very few of the 
applicants were found to be artisans, or meml^rs of trades 
unions or of friendly societies. In 1904 Mr Long, then president 
of the Local Govermnent Board, proposed that local voluntary 
distress committees should be established in London consisting 
of poor-law guardians and town councillors and others, more or 
less supervised by a central committee and ultimately by the 
Local Government Board. This organization was set on foot 
and large sums were subscribed for its work. The report on 
the results of the movement was somewhat doubtful (Report, 
London Unemployed Fund, 1904-1905, p. 101, &c.), but in 1905 
the Unemployed Workmen's Act was passed, and in London 
and elsewhere distress committees like the voluntary committees 
of the previous year were established by statute. It was enacted 
that for establishment expenses, emigration and removal, labour 
exchanges, and the acquisition of land a halfpenny rate might 
be levied, but that the rate would not be available for the re- 
muneration of men employed. For this purpose (1905-1906) 
a large charitable fund was raised. A training farm at Hollesley 
Bay was acquired, and it was hoped to train Londoners there 
to become fit for agricultural work. It is impossible to judge this 
experiment properly, on the evidence available up to 1908, 
But one or two points are important : (i) something very like 
the right to labour ” has been granted by the legislature ; 
(2) this has been done apart from the conditions required by the 
poor-laws and orders of the Local Government Board on poor 
relief and without imposing disfranchisement on the men 
employed ; (3) a labour rate has not been levied, but a rate has 
been levied in aid of the provision of employment ; (4) if the line 
of development that the act suggests were to be followed (as the 
renewed Labour agitation in 19^-1909 made probable) it must 
tend to create a class of ‘^unemployed,” unskilled labourers 
of varying grades of industry who may become the dependent 
and state-supported proletariat of modern urban life. Thus, 
unless the administration be extremely rigorous, once more 
will a kind of serfdom be established, to be, as some would say, 
taken over hereafter by the socialist state. 

In some of the English colonies Homeric hospitality still 
prevails, but by degrees the station-house or some refuge is 
established in the towns as they grow more populous. „ 
Finally, some system of labour in exchange for relief 
is evolved. At first this is voluntary, afterwards it is officially 
reco^zed, and finally it may become part of the system of 
public relief. As bad years come, these changes are made step 
by step. In England the vagrant or wayfarer is tolerated and 
discouraged, but not kept employed. He should be under greater 
pressure to maintain himself, it is thought. The provision made 
for him in different parts of the country is far from uniform, and 
now, usually, at least in the larger towns, after he has had a bath 
and food, he is admitted to a separate room or cell in a casual 
ward. Before he leaves he has to do a task of work, and, subje^ 
to the discretion of the master, he is detained two nights. This 
plan has reduced vagrancy, and if it were univers^y adopted 
clean acootnmodation would everywhere be provided for the 
vagrant without the attractions of a common or ^‘^sociated ” 

I ward j and probably vagrancy would diminish still further. It 
I seems sdmost needless to say that, in these circumstances at any 
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rate, casual alms shauld not ba given to vagrants. They know 
much better how to provide for themselves than the almsgiver 
imagines, for v^hgrancy in the main a mode)Qf life not the result 
of casual dii&ulty. Vagrancy and criminality are also nearly 
allied. The magistrate, therefore, rather than almsgiver, 
should usually interfere ; and, as a rule^ where the magistrates 
are strict, vag^cy in a county dimmi^s. An inter-depart- 
mental committee (1906) taking generally this line, reported 
in favour of vagrants being placed entirely under police c<mtrol, 
and it recommended a syst^ wayfarers’ tickets for men on 
the roads who are not habitual vagrants, and the committal 
of men likely to become habitual vagrants to certified labour 
colonies for not, less than six months. Still undoubtedly vagrancy 
has its economic side. In a bad year the number of tramps is 
increased by the addition of unskilled and irresponsible labourers, 
who are somiest discharged when work is slack. As a part- 
voluntary system under official recognition the German Atheiier- 
tolonten are of intoest. This in a measure has led to the introduc-' 
tion of labour homes in England, the justification of which should 
be that they recruit the energy of the men who find their way to 
them, and enable them to earn a living, which they could not do 
otherwise. In a small percentage of cases this result may be 
achieved. Charitable refuges or philanthropic common lodging- 
houses, usually established in districts where this class already 
congregate, only aggravate tlie difficulty. They give additional 
attractions to a vagrant and casual life, and make it more 
endurable. They also make a comfortable avoidance of the 
responsibilities of family life comparatively easy, and in so far 
as they do this they are clearly injurious to the community. 

The English colonists of the New England states and Pennsyl- 
vania introduced the disciplinary religious and relief system of 
Am^ema Protestantism and the Elizabethan poor-law. To 
c^aditioma the former reference has already been m^e. With an 
appreciation of the fact that the cause of distress is 
maibodt, usually poverty, but weakness of character and 
want of judgment, and that relief is in itself no remedy, those 
who have inherited the old Puritan traditions have, in the light 
of toleration and a larger social experience, organized the 
method of friendly visiting, the object of which is illustrated by 
the motto, “ Not alms, but a friend.” To the friendship of 
charity is thus given a disciplinary force, capable of immense 
expansion and usefulness, if the friendship on the side of those 
who would help is sincere and guided by practical knowledge 
and sagacity, and if on the side of those in distress there is 
awakened a reciprocal regard and a willingness to change their 
way of life by degrees. Visiting by “ districts ” is set aside, for 
“ friendliness ” is not a quality easily diffused over a wide area. 
To be real it must be limited as time and ability allow. Conse- 
quently, a friendly visitor usually befriends but one or two, 
or in any case only a few, families. The friendly visitor is the 
outcome of the movement for “ associated charities,” but in 
America charity organization societies have also adopted the 
term, and to a certain Extent the method. Between the two 
movements there is the closest affinity. The registration of 
applicants for relief is much more complete in Ao^rican cities 
thin tn England, where the plan meets with comparatively little 
support. At the office of the.associated charities in Boston there 
is a central and practically a complete register of all the apj^ica- 
tioQS m^e tp the public authority for poor relief, to the associated 
charities, and to many other voluntary bodies. 

The Elizabethan poor-law system, with the machinery of 
overseers, poor- 4 K>!iises and out-dpor relief, is still maintained 
in New Et^land, NePiv York state and Pennsylvania, but with 
many modifications, especially in New York. A chief factor in 
these chaises has immigration. While the county or town 
remained administrative area for local poor relief, the large 
number of immigrant and ^^un$ettled ” poor, and , the business 
connected with their removal frm the state, entailed the estab- 
lishment of a secondary ox state bystem of admidstFation and 
aid, with special classes of instituriona to affiich the oounties 
or towns could send their poor, as, Ipr inatence, state reform 
sctmok, farms, plmshouses, For the oversight of these 


institutions, and often of prisons also and lunatic asylums, in 
many states there have been established state boards Of charity 
or corrections and charity.” The members of these boards are 
selected by state for a term of years, and give their services 
honorarily. There are state boards in M^achusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania^ Ohio, Illinois, Minnesota, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Colorado, North Carolina and elsewhere. There is also a 
district board of charities in the district of Columbia. These 
boards publish most useful and dotted reports. Besides thestate 
board there is sometimes also, as in New York, a State Charities 
Aid Association, whose members, in the counties in which they 
reside, have a legal right of entry to visit and inspect.any public 
or charitable institution owned by the state, and any county and 
other poor-house* A large association of visitors accustomed 
to inspect and report on institutions has thus been created. 
Further, the counties and towns in New York state, for instance, 
and Massachusetts, and the almshouse districts in Pomsylvank, 
are under boards of supervision. Usually the overseers give out- 
door relief, and the pauperism of some areas is as high as that 
in some Ei^lish unions, 3, 4 and 5 %. On the whole population 
of the United States, however, and (k individual states, consisting 
to a great extent of comparatively young and energetic immi- 
grants, the pauperism is insignificant. In Massachusetts ‘^it 
has been the general policy of the state to order the removal 
to the state almshouse of unsettled residents of the several cities 
and towns in need of temporary aid, thus avoiding some of the 
abuses incident to out-door relief.” In New York state, in the 
city of New York, induding Brooklyn, the distribution of out- 
door relief by the department of charities is forbidden, except 
for purposes of transportation and for the adult blind. Most 
counties in the state have an almshouse, and the county s^er- 
intendents and overseers of the poor “ furnish necessary reli^ to 
such of the county poor as may require only temporary assistance, 
or are so disabled that they cannot be safely removed to the 
almshouse.” Public attention is in many cases being drawn 
to the inutility and injury of out-door relief. 

In some states and cities the system of subsidizing volunt^ 
institutions is in full force, and it is in force also in many English 
colonies. At first sight it has the advantage of providing relief 
for public purposes without the creation of a new staff or estab- 
lishment. There is thus an apparent economy. But the evils 
are many. Political partisanship and favour may influence the 
amount and disposition of the grants. The grants act as a 
bounty on the establbhment and continuance of charitable 
institutions, homes for children, hospitals, &c., but not on the 
expansion of the voluntary charitable funds and efforts that 
should maintain them ; and thus charitable homes exist in which 
charity in its truer sense may have little part, but in which the 
chief motive of the administration may be to support sectarian 
interests by public subsidies. Claimants for relief have little 
scruple in turning such institutions to their own account ; and 
the institutions, being financially irresponsible, are not in these 
drcumstances scrupulous on their side to prevent a misdirection 
of their bounties. “ Parents unload their children upon the 
community more recldessly when they know that such ohiidren 
will be provided for in. private orphan asylums and protectories, 
where the religious training that the parents prefer will be given 
them ” (Amos G. Warner, in Intematianal Congress : Charities 
and Correction, 1893). Past history in New York City illustrates 
the same evil. The admission was entirely in the hands of 
managers. They admitted ; the city paid. In New York City 
the population between 1870 and 1890 increased about 80 % ; 
the sulraidies for prisoners public paupers increased by 43 %, 
but those for paupers in private institutions increased from 
l334>828 to $i> 845,872, or about 461 %. The total was at tiiat 
time $3,794,972 ; in 1898 it was rather less, $3,132,7^ The 
alternative to this system is either the establbhment 0^ State ot 
municipal institutkms, and possibly ill special cases payments 
to voluntary homes for the maintenance of inmates admitted at 
the request of a state authority, as at oertified and other hoiri(SS jp 
Ei^la^, with ipmts made oonffitional on the coh- 

duiked bn specified lines, and subject to a certain increhsing 



amount of voluntary financial support ; or a dose general and 
fixuincial inspection of charitable institutions^-the meth(^ of 
reform adopted in New York ; cN* pa3rment for only thoseinmates 
who are sent by puWc authorities and admitted nn their request. 

The enormous extent to which children’s aid societies have 
been increased in the United States^ sometimes with the help of 
considerable public grants^ suggests the greatest need for caution 
from the point of the preservation of the family as the central 
element of social strength in the community. The problem of 
charity in relation to medical relief in the large towns of the 
United States is similar to that of England ; its difSculties are 
alike. 

Literature.— As good translations of the classics become ac- 
cessible it is easy for the general reader or student to combine a 
study of the principles of charity in relation to the community with 
a study of mstory. Thus, and in connexion with special investi- 
gations and the conditions of practical charity, social economics 
may best be studied. In N. Masterman, Chalmers on Charity (1900) ; 
T. Mackay, Methods of Social Reform (1896) ; B. Bosanmiet and 
others, Some Aspects of the Social Problem (1894) \ ^d C. S. Loch, 
Methods of Soatal Advance (1904), this point of view is generally 
assumed. Special investigations of importance may be found in the 
reports of medical officers of health. See Report of Committee on 
Physical Deterioration referred to above, and, for instance, Dr News- 
holme’s Vital Statistics and. Charles Moth's Labour and Life in 
London. For the liistory of charity there is no good single work. 
On details there are many good articles in Daremberg’s dictionary 
of Classical Antiquities, and similar works. Modern Methods of 
Charity, by C. H. Henderson and others (1904), supplies much 
general informatibn in regard to poor relief and charity in different 
countries. Apart from cooks and official documents mentioned 
in the text as indicating the present state of charitable and public 
relief, or as aids to practical work, tlie following may be of service. 
England: — Annual Charities* Register and Digest, with Introduction 
on ** How to help Cases of Distress ” ; the Charity Organization 
Review ; Occasional Papers (3 vols.), published by the London 
Charity Organization Society (1896-1906) ; Reports of Proceeding 
of Conferences of Poor-Law Guardians ; The Strength of the People, 
by Helen Bosanquet ; Homes of the London Poor and Our Common 
Land, by Miss Octavia Hill ; The Queen* s Poor, by M, Loane. United 
States of America ; — The Proceedings of the International Conference 
on Charities and Correction (1894), and the proceedings of the annu,al 
conferences ; Friendly Visiting among the Poor, by Mary E. Rich- 
mond (1899); American Charities, by Amos G. Warner (1908): 
The Practice of Charity, by E. T. Devine ; Handwdrterbuch der 
Staatswissenschaften, by Dr J. Conrad. &c., vol. ii. ; Das Armenwesen 
in den Vereinigten Staaten von America, by Dr Francis G. Peabody 
(1 897) ; the Charities Review, published montlily by the New York 
Charity Organization Society ; the Papers and Reports of the Boston 
and Baltimore societies. France: — La Bibliografhie charitable, by 
Camille Granier (1891) ; La ChariU avant et depuis rySg, by P. 
Hubert Vallcroux; Fascicules of tJie Conseil suphieur de I* assistance 
publique ; Revue d* assistance, published by the SocUU internationale 
pour I'Hude des questions d* assistance. German : — ^Reports and Pro- 
ceedings of the Deutsche Vereine fUr Armenpflege und Wohltdiigheit; 
Die Armenpflege, a practical liandbook, by Dr E. Munsterberg (iSqt)- 
Austria: — Osterreichs Wohlfahrtseinrichtungen, 1848'- r8<^, by Dr 
Ernest Mischler (1899). (C. S. L.) 

CHARIVARI^ a Frendi term of uncertain origin^ but probably 
onomatopoeic, for a mock serenade rough music," made by 
beating on kettles^ fire-irons, tea-trays or what not; The 
charivari was andentiiy in France a regular wedding custom, all 
bridal couples being thus serenaded. Later it was reserved for 
ill-assorted and unpopular marriages, for widows or widowers 
who remarried too soon, and generally as a modtery for all who 
were unpopular. At the beginning of the x 7th century, wedding 
charivaris were forbidden by the Council of Tours under pain cS 
excommunication, but the custom still lix^ers in ruxal districts. 
Ihe French of L^isiana and Canada introduced the charivari 
into America, where it became known under the comqxted name 
of “shivaree.” 

08 ARKHAR 1 , a native state in the Bundelkhand agency of 
Central India. Area, 745 $q. m. \ pop. (wi) 1^3, SP4 ; estimated 
revenue £33,000, It is surrounded on all sides by other states of 
Central Indi^ except near Gharldiari town, whm it meets the 
IMted Provinces. It was founded by Bijai Bahadur (vikarama^ 
dxtya)> a JMfiad being granted him in 9804 and another in z8is. 
The chief, whose tide k mahava|a, is a Rajput of the BundA 
dan, ffoscended firom Chhatar l^> the chmpion of the inde- 
pendence e 4 Bunde&hand in the xBtli cdxtmy. In 1857 Riqa 


Ratan Singh received a hereditary salute of ix guns, a khiUu and 
a perpetual iagir of £1300 a year in recognition of his services 
during the Mutiny. town of Charkhari (locally Mahgzraj- 
nagar}k 40 m. W. of Banda ; pop. (1901) ix,7i8. 

CHARLATAN (Ital. ciatkUano, from ciarlare, to chatter), 
originally one who patters " to a crowd to sell his wares, like a 

cheap- jack " or quack " doctor— “ quack " being similarly 
derived from the noise made by a duck ; so an impostor wte 
pretends to have some special skill or knowledge. 

CHARLEMAGNE [Charles the Great] {c. 742-814), Roman 
emperor, and king of the Franks, was the elder son of Pippin the 
Short, king of the Franks, and Bertha, or Bertrada, daughter of 
Charibert, count of Laon. The place of his birth is unknown and 
its date imeertain, although some authorities give it as the and of 
April 742 ; doubts have been cast upon his legitimaqr, and it is 
just possible that the marriage of Pippin and Bertha took place 
subsequent to the birth of their elder son. When Pippin was 
crown^ king of the Franks at St Denis on the 28th of July 754 
by Pope Stephen IL, Charles, and his brother Carloman were 
anointed by the pope as a sign of their kingly rank. The rough 
surroundings of the Franki^ court were unfavourable to ^ 
acquisition of learning, and Charles grew up almost ignorant of 
letters, but hardy in b^y and skilled in the use of weapons. 

In 761 he accompanied his father on a campaign in Aquitaine, 
and in 763 undertook the government of several counties. In 
768 Pippin divided his dominions between his two sons, and on his 
death soon afterwards Charles became the ruler of the northern 
portion of the Frankish kingdom, and was crowned at Noyon on 
the 9th of October 768. Bad feeling had existed for some time 
between Charles and Carloman, and when Charles early in 769 
was called upon to suppress a rising in Aquitaine, hh brother 
refused to afford him any assistance. This rebellion, however, 
was easily crushed, its leader, the Aquitainian duke Hunold, was 
made prisoner, and his territory more closely attached to the 
Frankish kingdom. About this time Bertha, having effected a 
temporary reconciliation between her sons, overcame the re- 
pugnance with which Pope Stephen III. regarded an alliance 
between Frank and Lombard, and brought about a marriage 
between Charles and a daughter of Desiderius, king of the 
Lombards. Charles had previously ccmtracted a union, probably 
of an irregular nature, with a Frankish lady named Himiltrude, 
who had Wne him a son Pippin, the “Hunchback." The pei^ 
with the Lombards, in which the Bavarians as allies of Desiderius 
joined, was, however, soon broken. Charles thereupon rcpu<U- 
ated his Lombard wife (Bertha or Desiderata) and married in 
771 a princess of the Alamanni named Hildegarde. Carloman 
died in December 771, and Charles was at once recognised at 
Corbeny as sole king of the Franks. Carloman's widow Gerbexga 
had fled to the protection of the Lombard king, who espoused her 
cause and requested the new pope, Adrian L, to recognize her two 
sons as the Mwful Frankish kings. Adri^ between whom and 
the Lombards other causes of quarrel existed, refused to assent 
to this demand, and when Desiderius invaded the papal terri- 
tories he appealed to the Frankish king for help. Charka, who 
was at the moment engaged in his first Saxon campaign, ex- 
postulated with Desiderius ; but when such mild measures 
proved useless he led his forces across the Alps in 773. G^beiga 
aind her children were delivered up and disappear from history ; 
the siege of Pavia was undertaken ; and at 774 the 

left the seat of war and visited Rome, where he was received with 
great respect 

During his stay in the xAty Charles renewed the donation nbkb 
his father Pippin had made to the papacy in 754 or 756. This 
transactioii ha& given rise to much discussion as to its 
worthinets and the extent of its operation. Our only author^, 
a passage in the Ulier PomHficalis, describes the gift as induduig 
the whole of Italy and Corsica, except the lands north of the Po, 
Calabrkandthecil^ciMRpfos. 'i^e vast extent of this donation, 
which, nmreoiver, indudra territoriw not owning Chaiitt’8 
aathority, and the fact that the king did :not execute,! or 
apparentlyattempt to exeente, its pn^ has caused muay 
ixhoto to look npm Ae piassage as a forgery ; but rive better 
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opinion would appw to be that it is genuine^ or at least has a whose attack on Italy was easily repulsed. During this visit 
genuine basis. Various explanations have been suggested. The Charles had presented certain towns to Adrian, but an estrange- 
area of the grant may have been enlarged by later interpoja- ment soon arose between king and pope over the claim of Qiarles 
tions; or it may have dealt with property rather than with to confirm the election to the arclmishopric of ELavenna, and it 
sovereignty, and have only referred to estates claimed by the was accentuated by Adrian’s objection to the establishment by 
pK)pe in the territories named ; or it is possible that Charles may Charles of Grimoald III. as duke of Benevento, in succession to 
have actually intended to establish an extensive pi^>al kingdom his father Arichis. 

in Italy, but was released from bis promise by Adrian when the These journeys and campaigns, however, were but interludes 
pope saw no chance of its fulfilment. Another supposition is that in the long and stubborn stn^le between Charles and the Saxons, 
the author of the Liber PotUificalis gives the papal interpretation which began in 772 and ended in 804 with the incorporation of 
of a grant that had been expressed by Pippin in ambiguous Saxony in the Carolingian empire (see Saxony). This contest, 
terms ; and this view is supported by lie history of the subse- in which the king himself took a very active part, brought the 
quent controversy between king and pope. Franks into collision with the Wiltzi, a tribe dwelling east of the 

Returning to the scene of hostilities, Charles witnessed the Elbe, who in 789 was reduced to dependence. A similar sequence 
capitulation of Pavia in June 774, and the capture of Desiderius, of events took place in southern Germany. Tassilo III., duke of 
who was sent into a monastery. He now took the title “ king of the Bavarians, who had on several occasions adopted a line of 
the Lombards,’’ to which he added the dignity of ** Patrician of conduct inconsistent with his allegiance to Charles, was deposed 
the Romans,” which had been granted to his father. Adalgis, in 788 and his duchy placed under the rule of Gerold, a brother- 
the son of Dwiderius, who was residing at Constantinople, hoped in-law of Charles, to be governed on the Frankish system (see 
the emperor Leo IV. would assist him in recovering his father’s Bavaria). Having thus taken upon himself the control of 
kingdom; but a coalition formed for this purpose was ineffectual, Bavaria, Charles felt himself responsible for protecting its 
and a rising led by his ally Rothgaud, duke of Friuli, was easily eastern frontier, which had long been menaced by the Avars, 
crushed by Charles in 776. In 777 the king was visited at Pader- a people inhabiting the region now known as Hungary. He 
born by three Saracen chiefs who implored his aid against Abd- accordingly ravaged their country in 791 at the head of an army 
ar-Rahman, the caliph of Cordova, and promised some Spanish containing Saxon, Frisian, Bavarian and Alamannian warriors, 
cities in return for help. Seizing this opportunity to extend his which penetrated as far as the Raab ; and he spent the following 
infiuence Charles marched into Spain in 778 and took Pampeluna, year in Bavaria preparing for a second campaign against them, 
but meeting with some checks decided to return. As the Frankish the conduct of which, however, he was compelled by further 
forces were defiling through the passes of the Pyrenees they were trouble in Saxony to entrust to his son king Pippin, and to Eric, 
attacked by the Wascones (probably Basques), and the rear- margrave of Friuli. These deputies succeeded in 795 and 796 
guard of the army was almost annihilated. It was useless to in taking possession of the vast treasures of the Avars, which 
attempt to avenge this disaster, which occurred on the 1 5th of were distributed by the king with lavish generosity to churches, 
August 778, for the enemy disappeared as quickly as he came ; courtiers and friends. A conspiracy against Charles, which his 
the incident has passed from the domain of history into that of friend and biographer Einhard alleges was provoked by the 
legend and romance, being associated by tradition with the pass cruelties of Queen Fastrada, was suppressed without difficulty 
of Roncesvalles. Among the slain was one Hruodland, or Roland, in 792, and its leader, the king’s illegitimate son Pippin, was 
margrave of the Breton march, whose death gave rise to the confined in a monastery till his death in 811. Fastrada died in 
Chanson de Roland (see Roland, Legend of). August 794, when Charles took for his fourtli wife an Alamannian 

Charles now sought to increase his authority in Italy, where lady named Liutgarde. 

Frankish counts were set over various districts, and where The continuous interest taken by the king in ecclesiastical 
Hildebrand, duke of Spoleto, appears to have recognized his affairs was shown at the synod of Frankfort, over which he 
overlordship. In 780 he was again in the peninsula, and at presided in 794. It was on his initiative that this synod con- 
Mantua issued an important capitulary which increased the demned the heresy of adoptianism and the worship of images, 
authority of the Lombard bishops, relieved freemen who under which had been restored in 787 by the second council of Nicaea ; 
stress of famine had sold themselves into servitude, and con- and at the same time that council was declared to have been 
demned abuses of the system of vassalage. At the same time superfluous. This policy caused a further breach with Pope 
commerce was encouraged by the aboHtion of unauthorized Adrian ; but when Adrian died in December 795, his successor, 
tolls and by an improvement of the coinage ; while the sale of Leo HI., in notifying his elevation to the king, sent him the keys 
arms to hostile peoples, and the trade in Christian slaves were of St Peter’s grave and the banner of the city, and asked Charles 
forbidden. Proceeding to Rome, the king appears to have to send an envoy to receive his oath of fidelity. There is no 
come to some arrangement with Adrian about the donation of doubt that Leo recognized Charles as sovereign of Rome. He 
774. At Easter 781, Carloman, his second son by Hildegarde, was the first pope to date his acts according to the years of the 
was renamed Pippin and crowned king of Ital^ by Pope Adrian, Frankish monarchy, and a mosaic of the time in the Lateran 
and his youngest son Louis was crowned king of Aquitaine ; palace represents St Peter bestowing the banners upon Charles 
but no mention was made at the time of his eldest son Charles, as a token of temporal supremacy, while the coinage issued by 
who was doubtless intended to be king of the Franks. In 783 the pojjc bears witness to the same idea. Leo soon had occasion 
the king, having lost his wife Hildegarde, married Fastrada, to invoke the aid of his protector. In 799, after he had been 
the daughter of a Frankish count named Radolf ; and in the attacked and maltreated in the streets of Rome during a proces- 
same year his mother Bertha died. The emperor Constantine VI. sioa, he escaped to the king at Paderborn, and Charles sent him 
was at this time exhibiting some interest in Italian affairs, and back to Italy escorted by some of his most trusted servants. 
Adalgis the Lombard was still residing at his court ; so Charles Taking the same journey himself shortly afterwards, the king 
sought to avert danger from this quarter by consenting in 781 to reached Rome in 800 for the purpose (^ he declared) of restoring 
a marriage between Constantine and his own daughter Rothrude. discipline in the church. His authority was undiluted; and 
In 7B6 the entreaties of the pope and the hostile attitude of after Leo had cleared himself by an oath of cert^ chafes made 
Arichk II., duke of Benevento, a son-in-law of Desiderius, called against him, Charles restored the pope and banished his leading 
the Idng^ain into Italy. Arichis submitted without a struggle, opponents. ... 

though die basis of Fre^ish authority in his. duchy was far from Ihe great event of . /this visit took (dace on the succeeding 
secure ; but in conjunction with Adalgb he sought aid from Christmas Day, when Charles on rising from prayer in St Peter’s 
Constontinople. His plans were ended by his deato in 787, and was crowned by Leo and proclaimed emperor and augustus 
^though the empross Irene, the real ruler of the eastern empire, amid the aedamatiems of the growd. This act can hardly have 
broke off tiie projpted marriage between her son and Rothi^e, been unpremeditated, and some doubt has been cast upon the 
she appears to iriMkiven very little assistance to Adalgis, itetoxnent which Einhiw’d attributes to Chaifes, that be would not 
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have entered the building had he known of the intention of Leo. 
He accepted the dignity at any rate without demur^ and there 
seems little doubt that the question of assuming^ or obtaining^ 
this title had previously been discussed. His ^icy had been 
steadily leading up to this position^ which was rather the 
emUem of the power he already held than an extension of the 
area of his authority. It is probable therefore that Charles 
either considered the coronation premature, as he was hoping 
to obtain the assent of the eastern empire to this step, or that, 
from fear of evils which he foresaw from the claim of the pope 
to crown the emperor, he wished to crown himself. All the 
evidence tends to show that it was the time or manner of the 
act rather than the act itself which aroused his temporary 
displeasure. Contemporary accounts lay stress upon the fact 
that as there was then no emperor, Constantinople being under 
the rule of Irene, it seemed good to Leo and his counsellors and 
the “ rest of the Christum people ” to choose Charles, already 
ruler of Rome, to fill the vacant office. However doubtful such 
conjectures concerning his intentions may be, it is certain that 
immediately after his coronation Charles sought to establish 
friendly relations with Constantinople, and even suggested a 
marriage between himself and Irene, as he had again become a 
widower in 800. The deposition and death of the empress foiled 
this plan ; and after a desultory warfare in Italy between the 
two empires, negotiations were recommenced which in 810 led 
to an arrangement between Charles and the eastern emperor, 
Nicephorus I. The death of Nicephorus and the accession of 
Michael 1 . did not interfere with the relations, and in 812 an 
embassy from Constantinople arrived at Aix-la-Chapelle, when 
Charles was acknowledged as emperor, and in return agreed to 
cede Venice and Dalmatia to Michael. 

Increasing years and accumulating responsibilities now caused 
the emperor to alter somewhat his manner of life. No longer 
leading his armies in person he entrusted the direction of 
campaigns in various parts of his empire to his sons and other 
lieutenants, and from his favourite residence at Aix watched their 
progress with a keen and sustained interest. In 802 he ordered 
that a new oath of fidelity to him as emperor should be taken by 
all his subjects over twelve years of age. In 804 he was visited 
by Pope Leo, who returned to Rome laden with gifts. Before 
his coronation as emperor, Charles had entered into communica- 
tions with the caliph of Bagdad, Harun-al-Rashid, probably in 
order to protect the eastern Christians, and in 801 he had received 
an embassy and presents from Harun. In the same year the 
patriarch of Jerusalem sent him the keys of the Holy Sepulchre ; 
and in 807 Harun not only sent further gifts, but appears to 
have confirmed the emperor's rights in Jerusalem, which, how- 
ever, probably amounted to no more than an undefined protector- 
ate over the Christians in that part of the world. While thus 
extending his influence even into Asia, there was scarcely any 
part of Europe where the power of Charles did not make itself 
felt. He had not visited Spain since the disaster of Roncesvalles, 
but he continued to take a lively interest in the affairs of that 
country. In 798 he had concluded an alliance with Alphonso II., 
king of the Asturias, and a series of campaigns mainly under the 
leadership of King Louis resulted in the establishment of the 
“ Spanish march,” a district between the Pyrenees and the Ebro 
stretching from Pampeluna to Barcelona, as a defence against 
the Saracens. In 799 the Balearic Islands had been handed over 
to Charles, and a long warfare was carried on both by sea and 
land between Frank and Saracen until 810, when peace was made 
between the emperor and El-Hakem, the emir of Cordova. Italy 
was equally the scene of continuous fighting. Grimoald of Bene- 
vento rebelled against his overlord ; the possession of Venice 
and Dalmatia was disputed by the two empires ; and Istria 
was brought into sut)jectio!n. 

^ith Finland the emperor had already entered into relations, 
and at one time' a marriage was propped between his son Charles 
and a daughter of Ofia, khig of the* Mercians. Etiglish exiles 
weip ^Icomed at his coutt ; he mainly instrumental in 
restoring EardwuU to the thihne 6f Northumbria in 809 ; and 
Einhard includes the Scots within the sphere of his influence. 


^3 

In eastern Europe the Avars had owned themselves completely 
unda: his power in 805 ; campaigns against the Czechs in 805 
and 806 had met with some success, and about the same time 
the land of the Sorbs was ravaged ; while at the western ex- 
tremity bf the continent the Breton nobles had done homage 
to Charles at Tours in 800, Thus the emperor’s dominions now 
stretched from the Eider to the Ebro, and from the Atlantic to 
the Elbe, the Saale and the Raab, and they also included the 
greater part of Italy ; while even beyond these bounds he exer- 
cised an acknowlec^ed but shadowy authority. In 806 Charles 
arranged a division of his territories among his three legitimate 
sons, but this arrangement came to nothing owing to the death 
of Pippin in 810, and of the younger Charles in the following 
year. Charles then named his remaining son Louis as his suc- 
cessor ; and at his father’s command Louis took the crown from 
the altar and placed it upon his own head. This ceremony took 
place at Aix on the i ith of September 813. In 808 the Frankish 
authority over the Obotrites was interfered with by Gudrod 
(Godfrey), king of the Danes, who ravaged the Frisian coasts 
and spoke boastfully of leading his troops to Aix. To ward off 
these attacks Charles took a warm interest in the building of a 
fleet, which he reviewed in 811 ; but by this time Gudrod had 
been killed, and his successor Hemming made peace with the 
emperor. 

In 81 1 Charles made his will, which shows that he contemplated 
the possibility of abdication. The bulk of his possessions were 
left to the twenty -one metropolitan churches of his dominions, 
and the remainder to his children, his servants and the poor. 
In his last years he passed most of his days at Aix, though 
he had sufficient energy to take the field for a short time during 
the Danish War. Early in 814 he was attacked by a fever which 
he sought to subdue by fasting ; but pleurisy supervened, and 
after partaking of the communion, he died on the 28th of January 
814, and on the same day his body was buried in the church of 
St Mary at Aix. In the year 1000 his tomb was opened by the 
emperor Otto III., but ^e account that Otto found the body 
upright upon a throne with a golden crown on the head and hold- 
ing a golden sceptre in the hands, is generally regarded as legend- 
ary. The tomb was again opened by the emperor Frederick I. 
in 1165, when the remains were removed from a marble sarco- 
phagus and placed in a wooden coffin. Fifty j^ears later they were 
transferred by order of the emperor Frederick II. to a splendid 
shrine, in which the relics are still exhibited once in every six 
years. The sarcophagus in which the body originally lay may 
still be seen at Aix, and other relics of the great emperor Are in 
the imperial treasury at Vienna. In 1165 Charles was canonized 
by the antipope Paschal III. at the instance of the emperor 
Frederick I., and Louis XI. of France gave strict orders that the 
feast of the saint should be observed. 

The personal appearance of Charles is thus described by 
Einhard : — “ Big and robust in frame, he was tall, but not 
excessively so, measuring about seven of his own feet in height. 
His eyes were large and lustrous, his nose rather long and 
his countenance bright and cheerful.” He had a commanding 
presence, a clear but somewhat feeble voice, and in later life 
became rather corpulent. His health was uniformly good, owing 
perhaps to his moderation in eating and drinking, and to 
his love for hunting and swimming. He was an aSectionate 
father, and loved to pass his time in the com^^y of his children, 
to whose education he paid the closest attention. His sons were 
trained for war and the chase, and his daughters instructed in the 
spinning of wool and other feminine arts. His ideas of sexual 
morality were primitive. Many concubines are spoken of, he 
had several illegitimate children, and the morals of hfe daughters 
were very loose. He was a regular observer of religious , rites, 
to<A great pains to secure decorum in the services of the church, 
and was generous in almmving both within his empire and 
without. He reformed the Frankiiffi liturgy, and brought singers 
from Rome to improve the services of the church. He had 
considerable knowledge of theology, took a prominent part let the 
theological controversies of the time, and was responsible for the 
addition of the clause filiaque to the Nicene Creed. The most 
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attractive feature of his character^ however, was his love of 
learning. In addition to his native tongue he could read Latin and 
understood but he was unaWe to write, and Einhard 

gives an account of his futile efforts to learn this art in later life. 
He loved the reading of histories and astronomy, and by ques- 
tioning travellers gained some knowledge of distant parts of the 
earth. He attended lectures on grammar, and his favourite 
work was St Augustine’s De civitate Dei. He caused Frankish 
sagas to be collected, began a grammar of his native tongue, and 
spent some of his last hours in correcting a text of the Vulgate. 
He delighted in the society of scholars — Alcuin, Angilbert, Paul 
the Lombard, Peter of Pisa and others, and in this company the 
trappings of rank were laid aside and the emperor was known 
simply as David. Under his patronage Alcuin organized the 
sch^l of the palace, where the royal children were taught in the 
company of others, and founded a school at Tours which became 
the mo^l for many other establishments. Charles was tm- 
wearying in his efforts to improve the education of clergy and 
laity, and in 789 ordered that schools should be established in 
every diocese. The atmosphere of these schools was strictly 
ecdlesiastical and the questions discussed by the scholars were 
often puerile, but the greatness of the educational work of 
Charles will not be doubted when one considers the rude condition 
of Frankish society half a century before. The main work 
of the Carolingian renaissance was to restore Latin to its 
position as a literary language, and to reintroduce a correct 
system of spelling and an improved handwriting. The 
manuscripts of the time are accurate and artistic, copies of 
valuable books were made and by careful collation the texts 
were purified. 

Charles was not a great warrior. His victories were won rather 
by the power of oiganization, which he possessed in a marked 1 
d^ee, and he was eager to seize ideas and prompt in their 
execution. He erected a stone bridge with wooden piers across 
the Rhine at Mainz, and began a can^ between the Altmiihl and 
the Rednitz to connect the Rhine and the Danube, but this work 
was not finished. He built palaces at Aix (his favourite residence), 
Nijmwegen and Ingclheim, and erected the church of St Mary 
at Atx, modelled on that of St Vitalis at Ravenna and adorned 
with columns and mosaics brought from the same city. He 
loved the simple dress and manners of the Franks, and on two 
oocasioiis only did he assume the more stately attire of a Roman 
noble. The administrative system of Charles in church and 
state was largely personal, and he brought to the work an untir- 
ing industry, and a marvellous grasp of detail. He admonished 
the pope, appointed die bishops, watched over the morals and 
work of the cleigy, and took an active part in the deliberations 
of church synods; he founded bishoprics and monasteries, 
was lavish in his gifts to ecclesiastical foundations, and chose 
biahops and abbots for administrative work. As the real 
founder of the ecclesiastical state, he must be held mainly 
responsible for the evils which resulted from the policy of 
the church in exalting the eodesiastical over the secular 
authority. 

In secular affairs Charles abolished the office of duke, placed 
counts over districts smaller than the former duchies, and 
supervised their government by means of missi dominici, officials 
responsible to himself alone. Marches were formed on all the 
borders of the empire, and the exigencies of militaiy service 
led to the growth of a system of lo^-tenure which contained 
the germ of feudalism. The assemblies of the people gradually 
chiu^d their character under his rule. No longer did nation 
come together to direct and govern, but the emperor summoned 
his people to assent tx> his acts. Taking a livdy interest in 
commerce aadjta^ltuie, Charles issued various regulations 
for the oigttUizMlitof the one and the improvement of me other. 

He ii^duced a nevHsystam of weights and meaMires, which be 
ordeied sh^d be usM throughbut his kingdom, and took steps 
to t^^n^w^mage. He was a voluminous lawgiver. Without 
abo1kM|lA customary law of the German tribes, which is 
8 aid 4 kmN% been committed to writing fay his orders, be 
addM^ it by rtmm oi capittdanes, and thus introduced 


certain Christian principles and customs, and some /degree of 
uniformity. 

The extent and glamour his empire exercised a potent spell 
on western Europe. The aim Of the greatest of his succjessors 
was to restore it to its pristine position and influence, while 
many of the French rulers made its reestablishment the goal of 
their policy. Otto the Great to a considerable extent succeeded ; 
Louis XIV. referred frequently to the empire of Charlemagne,; 
and Napoleon regarded him as his prototype and predecessor. 
The empire of Charles, however, was not lasting.: In spite of his 
own wonderful genius the seeds of weakness were sown in his 
lifetime. The church was too powerful, an incipient feudalism 
was present, and there was no real bond of union between the 
different races that acknowledged his authority. All the vigi- 
lance of the emperor could not restrain the dishonesty and the 
cupidity of his servants, and no sooner was the strong hand of 
their ruler removed than they began to acquire territorial power 
for themsdves. ^ 

Authorities. — -The chief authorities for the life and times of 
Charlemagne are Einhard's Vita KaroH Magni, the Ann(Ues Lauvis- 
senses majores, the Annales Fuldenses, and other annals, which arc 
published in the Monumenta Germaniae historica. Scriptotes, Band 
i. and ii.. edited by G. H. Pertz (Hanover and Berlin, i826-i'892). 
For the capitularies see Capitularia regum Francorum, editecl by 
A. Boretius in the Monumenta. Leges, Maiw of the songs of the 

g iriod appear in the Poetae Lattni aevi Carolini, edited by E. 

ummler (Berlin, 1881-1884). The Bibliotheca rerum Germani- 
carum, tome iv., edited by Ph. (Berlin, 1864-1873), contains 
some of the emperor’s correspondence, and Hincmar's De ordine 
palaHi, edited by M. Proa (Paris, 1884). is also valuable. 

The best modern authorities are S. Abel and B. Simson, Jahr- 
batcher des frdnkischen Reiches unter Karl dem Grosse (Leipzig, 
1883-1888); G. Richter and H. Kohl, Annalen des frdnkischen 
Reichs im Zeitalter der Karolinger (Halle, 1885-1887) ; E. Muhlbachcr, 
Deutsche Geschichte unter den KaroUngern (Stuttgart, 1886) ; H. 
Brosien, Karl der Grosse (Leipzig and Prague, i88p) ; J . I. Mombert, 
History of Charles the Great (London, 1888) ; M. Lipp, Das frdnkische 
Grenzsystem unter Karl dem Grossen (Breslau, 1892) ; J, von Ddll- 
inger, Das Kaiserthum Karls des Grossen und seiner Nachfolger 
(Munich, 1864) ; F. von Wyss, Karl der Grosse als Gesetzgeber (Zurich, 
1869) ; Th. Sickel, Lehre von den Urkunde der ersten Karolinger 
(Vienna, 1B67) ; E. Dummler in the AUgemeine deutsche Biographic, 
Band xv. ; Th. Lindner, Die Fahel von der Bestattung Karls des 
Grossen (Aix-la-Chapelle, 1893) ; J. A. Ketterer, Karl der Grosse 
und die Kirche (Munich and Leipzig, 1898) ; and J. B. MuUingcr, 
The Schools of Charles the Great and the Restoration of Education 
in the gth century (].ondon, 1877). 

The work of the monk of St Gall is found in the Monumenta, 
Band ii. ; an edition of the Historia de vita Caroli Magni et Rolandi, 
edited by F. Castets, has been published (Paris, 1880), and an edition 
of the l<aiserchronik, edited by E. SchrOder (Hanover, 1892). See 
also P. Clemen, Die Portrdtdarstellung Karls des Grossen (Aix-la- 
Chapclie, 1896). (A. W. H.*") 

The Charlemagne Legends 

Innumerable legends soon gathered round the memory of the 
great emperor. He was represented as a warrior performing 
superhuman feats, as a ruler dispensing perfect justice, and even 
as a martyr suffering for the faith. It was confidently believed 
towards the close of the loth century that he had made a pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem ; and, like many other great rulers, it 
was reported that he was only sleepiz^ to awake in the hour of 
his country’s need. We know from Einhard (Vita KaroU, cap. 
xxix.) that the Frankish heroic ballads were drawn up in writii^ 
by Qiarlema^e’s' order, and it may be accei)ted as certain 
t^t he was himself the subject of many such durii^ his lifetime. 
The legendary element crept even into the Latin panegyrics 
produced by the court poets. Before the end of the 9th century 
a monk of St Gall drew up a chronicle De gestis KaroU Magnu 
which was based partly on oral tradition, received from an old 
soldier named Adalb^^ who 1 ^ served in Clwlemagpe’s 
army. This recital contains various fabulous incidents. Ihe 
author relates a conversation between Qtlte^ the Frank (Ogier 
the Dane) and the Loteb^rd king Desiderius (I>idi^) op the waffs 
of Payia in view of Chaflemggne’s je^vancing army. To Diffier’s 
repeated qiie»tion, .“ le rfiis the emperor ? Qikar continues 
to answer “Noft yiet;,” addi^ at last ^‘IVhep tbou shalt see 
the fi^ bristlii^ with an ivo^ md ihe Fo and 

^cino fWoUen wi& searffoodSvmundatin^ walls of the city 
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iron biUom.t^n shall Karl be nigh sthand.^' This epkode^ 
which bears the marksof popular her^ poetry, may well be the 
substance of a lost Garolingian 

The l^ehdary Charkma^e and his warriors were endowed 
with the great deeds of earlier kings and heroes of the Frankish 
kingdom, for the romancers were not troubled by consid^ations 
of d^onology . National traditions extending over centuries were 
grouped round Charlemagne, hk father Pippin, and hk son Louk. 
'Ihe hktoiy of Charles Mattel especially was absorbed in the 
Charlemagne legend. But if Charles's name was associated 
wi^ the heroism of his predecessors he was credited widi equal 
T^iness with the weaknesses of his successors. In the earlier 
chansons de geste he k invariably a majestic figure and represents 
within limitations the grandeur of the historic diaries. But in 
the histories of the wars with his vassals he is often little more 
than a tyrannical dotard, who is made to submit to gross insult. 
This picture of affairs is drawn from later times, and the sym- 
pathies of the poet are generally with the rebels against the 
monarchy. Historical tradition was already dim when the 
hypothetical and much discussed caniUenae, which may be taken 
to have formed the repository of the national legends from the 
8th to the loth century, were succeeded in the iith and the 
early 12th centuries by the chansons de ges/e. The early poems 
of the cycle sometimes contain curious information on the 
Frankish methods in war, in council and in judicial procedure, 
which had no parallels in contemporary institutions. The account 
in the Chanson de Roland of the trial of Ganelon after the battle 
of Roncesvafles must have been adopted almost intact from 
earlier poets, and provides a striking example of the value of the 
chansons de geste to the historian of manners and customs. 
In general, however, the trouv^re depicted the feeling and 
manners of his own time. 

Charlemagne’s wars in Italy, Spain and Saxbny formed part 
of the common epic material, and there are references to his 
wars against the Slavs ; but especially he remained in the popular 
mind as the great champion of Christianity against the creed 
of Mahomet, and even his Norman and Saxon enemies became 
Saracens in current legend. He is the Christian emperor directly 
inspired by angels ; his sword Joyeuse contained the point 
of the lance used in the Passion ; his standard was Romaine, the 
banner of St Peter, which, as the oriflamme of Saint Denis, was 
later to be borne in battle before the kings of France ; and in 
1164 Charles was canonized at the desire of the emperor Frederick 
I. Barbarossa by the anti-pope Pascal HI. Tins gave him no 
real claim to saintship, but his festived was observed in some 
places until comparatively recent times. Charlemagne was 
endowed with the good and bad qualities of the epic lung, and 
as in the case of Agamemnon and Arthur, his exploits paled 
beside those of his chief warriors. These were not originally 
known as the twelve peers ^ famous in later Carolingian romance. 
The twelve peers were in the first instance the companions in 
arms of Roland in the Teutonic sense.^ The idea of the paladins 
forming an association corresponding to the Arthurian Round 
Table first appears in the romance of Fierabras, The lists of 
them are very various, but all include the names of Roland and 


^ A remnant of the popular poetry contemporary with Charle- 
magne and written in tne vernacular has been thought to be . dis- 
cernible under its Latin, translation in the description of a riege 
during Charlemagne's whr against the Saracens, known as the 
Frament from the Hague ” (Pertz, Script, iii. pp. 708-7x0). 

* The words douze pairs were anglicized in a variety of forms 
rmiging from douzejiers to dosepers* The word even occurred as a 
singular in the metricjal romance of Octavian i—'rFerst they sent 
our a doseper.^*' At the bcgixming of the J3th, century there existed 
a cour des fadrs which exercised jt^icial functions and dated posribly 
from tha z tth century, but their prerogatives at the baginning of the 
J4th century appear to tmva been mainly ceremonial and decorative* 
la XZ57 ^ twelve peers were tfie chiefs pf the gre^ feudal provinces, 
dukes of Norinandy, Burguxidy and Aquitaine, the counts of 
Tbtdousci, 'Champagne and f%niders« and sax spiritual peers, the 
andibisliop of Brake, the bielrapS' of ^I^n, Chikns-tur^Majrim, 
and, Noyon. ^pivCange, G/oMortfim, 

te toinpagnofindge dans iis ekansofie de geste (Paris,' 

1891). 


Oliver, The chief heroes who fought Charlemagne’s battles 
were Roland; Ganelon, afterwards the traitor ; Turpin, the 
fitting archtohdp of !^ims ; Duke Naimes of Bavaria, the 
wke counsellor who k always on the side of justice ; Ogier 
the Dane,^ the hero of a whole series of romances ; and Guilkume 
of Toulouse, the defender of Narbonne. Gradually most of the 
chansons de geste were attadied to the name of Clmrlemagne, 
whose poetical hktory &lls into three cycles the geste du rot, 
rdating hk wats and ihe personal hktory of himself and hk 
family ; the southern cycle, of which Gflilkume de Toulouse is 
the central figure ; and the feudal epic, dealing with the revolts 
of the barons against the emperor, the rebels being invariably 
connected by the trouv^res with the family of Doon de Mayence 

The earliest poems of the cyde are naturally the closest to 
historical truth. The central point of the geste du rot is the izth- 
century Chanson de Roland (see Roland, Legend of), one of 
the greatest of medieval poems. Strangriy enough the defeat 
of Roncesvalles, which so deeply impressed the popular mind, 
has not a corresponding importance in real hktory. But it 
chanced to find as its exponent a poet whose geniiis established 
a model for hk successors, and definitely fixed the type of later 
heroic poems. The other early chansons to which rderence is 
made in Roland — Aspremoni, Enfances Ogier, GuiiecUn, Balan, 
relating to Charlemagne's wars in Italy and Saxony — are not 
preserved in their original form, and only the first in an early 
recension. Basin or Cml et iligast (preserved in Dutch and 
Icelandic), the Voyage de Charlemagne d Jerusalem and Le 
Couronnement Looys also belong to the heroic period. The purely 
fictitious and romantic tales added to the personal hist^ of 
Charlemagne and his warriors in the 13th century are inferior 
in manner, and belong to the decadence of romance. The old 
tales, very much distorted in the 15th-century prose versions, 
were to undergo still further degradation in 18th-century 
compilations. 

According to Berie aus grans pies, in the ijth^century remanie- 
ment of the Brabantine trouv^re Aden^ li Rok, Charlemagne 
was the son of Pippin and of Berte, the daughter of Flore 
Blanchefieur, king and queen of Hungary. The tale bears marks 
of high antiquity, and presents one of the few incidents in the 
French cycle winch may be referred to a mythic origin. On the 
night of Berte's marriage a slave, Margiste, k substituted for 
her, and reigns in her place for nine years, at the expiration of 
which Blanchefieur exposes the deception ; whereupon Berte is 
restored from her refuge in the forest to her rightful place as 
queen. Mainet (lath century) and the kindred poems in German 
and Italian are perhaps based on the adventures of Charles 
Martel, who after his father's death had to flee to the Ardennes. 
They relate that, after the death of hk parents, Charles was 
driven by the machinations of the two sons of Mai^pste to take 
refuge in Spain, where he accomplished his enfances (youthful 
exploits) with Mussulman king Galafre under the feigned 
name of Mainet. He delivered Rome from the besieging 
cens, and returned to France in triumph. But his wife G^ienne, 
daughter of Galafre, whom he had converted to the Christian 
faith, died on her way to rejoin hhn. Charlemagne then made 
an expedition to Italy {Enfances Ogier in the Venetian CharU^ 
magne, and the first part of the Cheualerie Ogier de Dannemarehe 
by Raimbert of Paris, 12th century) to rake the aiege of Rome, 
which was besieged the Saracen emir CorsuMe. He crossed 
the Alps under the guidance of a white hart, miraculously sent 
to assist the passage of the army. Aspremoni {lath century) 
describes a fictitious campaign against the Saracen Kins; Agdant 
in Cdafcda, and k chiefly devoted to the enfances of ^land. 
The wars <3t Oiarlemagne with hk vassok are described in 
Girart de Roussillon, Remus de MonUntban, recounti^ the deeda 
of the fouF eons of Aymon, Huon de Bordeaux, and in the latter 
part of ^e Cheaderie Ogier, which belong properly to the cyde 
connected with Ifoon of Mayence. 

Tlk account d tbe pilgxvnage of Chariemaghe and hk twdve 
paladku to the Holy Sepulchre must in its first form have been 
earlier than the Crusades, as the patriarch arirs the eifiperor to 
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free Spain^ not the Holy from the Saracens. The legend 
probably originated in a desire to authenticate the relics in the 
abbey of Saint Benis^ supposed to have been brought to Aix by 
Charlemagnei and is pressed in a lathnsentury romance^ La 
Voyage de Charlemagne d Jirusalem el A Constantinople} This 
journey forms the subject of a window in the cathedral of 
Chartres^ and there was originally a similar one at Saint-Denis. 
On the way home Charles and his paladins visited the emperor 
Hugon at Constantinople, where ^ey indulged in a series of 
gofrr which they weroVmade to carry out. Galien, a favourite 
15th-century romance, was attached to this episode, for Galien 
was the son of the amours of Oliver with Jacqueline, Hugon's 
daughter. The traditions of Charlemagne’s hghts with the 
Norsemen (Norois, Noreins) are preserved in Aiquin (12th 
century), which describes the emperor’s reconquest of Armorica 
from the Saracen ” king Aiquin, and a disaster at C^zembre 
as terrible in its way as those of Roncesvalles and Aliscans. La 
desimctum de Rome is a 13th-century version of the older chanson 
of the emir Balan, who collected an army in Spain and sailed to 
Rome. The defenders were overpowered and the city destroyed 
before the advent of Charlemagne, who, however, avenged the 
disaster by a great battle in Spain. The romance of Fierabras 
(13th century) was one of the most popular in the 15th century, 
and by later additions came to have pretensions to be a complete 
history of Charlemagne. The first part represents an episode 
in Spain three years before Roncesvalles, in which Oliver defeats 
the Saracen giant Fierabras in single combat, and converts him. 
The hero of the second part is Gui de Bourgogne, who recovers 
the relics of the Passion, lost in the siege of Rome. Olinel (x3th 
century) is also pure fiction. VEntrie en Espagne, preserved in 
a 14th-century Italian compilation, relates the beginning of the 
Spanish War, the siege of Pampeluna, and the legendary combat 
of Roland with Ferragus. Charlemagne’s march on Saragossa, 
and the capture of Huesca, Barcelona and Girone, gave rise to 
La Prise de Pampelune (14th century, based on a lost chanson) ; 
and Gui de Btmrgogrte (12th century) tells how the children of the 
barons, after appointing Guy as king of France, set out to find 
and rescue their fathers, who are represented as having been 
fighting in Spain for twenty-seven years. The Chanson de Roland 
relates the historic defeat of Roncesvalles on the 15th of August 
778, and forms the very crown of the whole Carolingian legend. 
The two i3th-centuiy romances, Gaidon, by Herbert Leduc 
de Dammartin, and AnsSis de Carthage, contain a purely fictitious 
account of the end of the war in Spain, and of the establishment 
of a Frankish kingdom under the rule of Ans6is. Charlemagne 
was recalled from Spain by the news of the outbreak of the 
Saxons. The contest between Charlemagne and Widukind 
{Guiteclin) offered abundant epic material. Unfortunately the 
original Guiteclin is lost, but the legend is preserved in Les 
Saisnes (c, 1300) of Jehan Bodel, which is largely occupied by 
the loves of Baudoum and Sibille, the wife of Guiteclin. The 
adventures of Blanchefleur, wife of Charlemagne, form a variation 
of the common tale of the innocent wife falsely accused, and are 
told in Macaire and in the extant fragments of La Reine Sibille 
(14th century). After the conquest of the Saracens and the 
Saxons, the defeat of the Northmen, and the suppression of the 
feud^ revolts, the emperor abdicated in favour of his son Louis 
{Le Caufonnement Looys, 12th century). Charles’s harangue to his 
son is in the best tradition of epic romance. The memory of 
Roncesvaffles haunts him on his death-bed, and at the moment 
of death he has a vision of Roland. 

The mythic: element is practically lacking in the French 
legends, but in Germany some part of the Odin myth was 
associated with Charles’s name. The constellation of tte Great 
Bear, generally associated with Odin, is Karlswageii in ^German, 
and Charles’s Wain in English. Accordi^ to tradition in Hesse, 
he awaits resurrection, (n^obably symbolic of the ^umph of the 
sun over winter, within the Gudeosberg (Hill of Odin). Bavarian 

> For clerical accounts of Charleses yoyaw to the Holy Land.^ 
the CJnronicon qiS'B) of Benedict;"ii * monk of St Andr6/ and t> 0 - 
eeripiio quaiiternMnulun^ Magnus damm et eoromm Domini • * « 
iTjnn TTtlliSiilinr] in-iitrr 


tridition asserts tlmt be is seated in the Untersberg in a chiur, 
as in his tomb at Aix-la-C^pelle.: His white beard goes on grow- 
ing, and when it has thrice encircled the stone table before him 
the end of the world will come ; or^ according to another version, 
Charles will arise and after fightmg ;a great battle on the plain 
of Wals will reign over a new Gexiiuuiy. There were medieval 
chroniclers who did not fear to assert that Charles rose from 
the dead to take part in the. Crusades. In the MS. Annales S. 
Stephani Frisingenses (iSth century), which formerly belonged 
to the abbey of Weihenstephan, and is now at Munich, the 
childhood of Charlemagne is practically the same as that of many 
mythic heroes. This work, generally known as the chronicle 
of Weihenstephan, gives among other legends a curious history 
of the emperor’s passion for a dead woman, caused by a charm 
given to Charles by a serpent to whom he had rendei^ justice. 
The charm was finally dropped into a well at Aix, which thence- 
forward became Charles’s favourite residence. The story of 
Roland’s birth from the union of Charles with his sister Gilles, 
also found in German and Scandinavian versions, has abundant 
parallels in mythology, and was probably transferred from 
mythology to Charlemagne. 

The Latin chronicle, wrongly ascribed to Turpin (Tilpinus), 
bishop of Reims from 753 to 800, was in reality later than 
the earlier poems of the French cycle, and the first properly 
authenticated mention of it is in 1165. Its primary object 
was to authenticate the relics of St James at Compostella. 
Alberic Trlum Fontium, a monk of the Cistercian monastery of 
Trois Fontanes in the diocese of Chalons, embodied much 
poetical fiction in his chronicle (r. 1249). A large section of the 
Chronique rimie {c. 1243) of Philippe Mousket is devoted to 
Charlemagne’s exploits. At the beginning of the 14th century 
Girard of Amiens nlade a dull compilation known as Charlemagne 
from the chansons de geste, authentic history and the pseudo- 
Turpin. La Conqueste que fit le grand roi Charlemaigne es 
Espaignes (pr. i486) is the same work as the prose compilation 
of Fierabras (pr. 1478), and Caxton’s Lyf of Charles the Crete 

(1485). 

The Charlemagne legend was fully developed in Italy, where it 
was to have later a great poetic development at the hands of 
Boiardo, Ariosto and Tasso. There are two important Italian 
compilations, MS. XIII. of the library of St Mark, Venice 
{c. 1200), and the Reali di Francia {c, 1400) of a Florentine 
writer, Andrea da Barberino (b. 1370), edited by G. Vandelli 
(Bologna, 1892). The six books of tms work are rivalled in 
importance by the ten branches of the Norse Karlamagnus saga, 
written under the reign of Haakon V. This forms a consecutive 
legendary history of Charles, and is apparently based on earlier 
versions of the French Charlemagne poems than those which 
we possess. It thus furnishes a guide to the older forms of the 
stories, and moreover preserves the substance of others which 
have not survived in tlieir French form. A popular abridgment, 
the Keiser Karl Magnus Kronike (pr. Malmo, 1534), drawn up 
in Danish, serves in some cases to complete the earlier work. 
The 2000 lines of the German Kaiserchronik on the history of 
Charlemagne belong to the first half of the Z2th century, and 
were perhaps the work of Conrad, the poet of the Ruolantes 
Lieu The German poet known as the Strieker used the 
same sources as the author of the chronicle of Weihen- 
stephan for his Karl (r. 1230). The earliest important Spanish 
version was the Chronica Hispaniae {c. 1284) of ‘ Rodrigo de 
Toledo. 

The rVench and Norman-French chansons circulated as freely 
ill England as in France, and it w^ therefore not until the period 
of decadence that English versions were made. Tlie English 
metrical romances of Charlemagne are x^-^Rowhindes Song {igth. 
century) ; The TaiU of Rauf Coilyear {c. 1475, pr. by R. Lek- 
preuik, St Andrews, 147^), apparently original; Sit Ferumbras 
(^. 1380) and the Sowdone of Babylone (r. 1409) from an early 
version of Fierabras] a fragmentary Rdank and Vemagu 
(Ferragus); two versions of Otuel (Otinel);^ a Sege of 
Melayne (c. 1390), forming a prologue tp Panel unknown in 
Jwnch. 
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BmuoaiUPH Y, — ^^Xho most iitiporUmt works ran the Chnrlemagne 
c^e of. romaace are Paris, HUU poMiqi^ ds Chttrl^rngm 
{Paris» 1^65 reprint, with Additional notes, by Paris and P. Meyer. 
■>905) j L. Gautier. Le$ Epopies frangaises (Paris. 4 vols. new ed..f 
1878. 1892. I 88q. i86n) and the supplemental^ 
ehfmson^ de geste {Z897). The third volume pf the ipop^u ftan^i^es 
obntaiiis an analysis and full particulars of the chansons gU gesU 
immediately connected with the history of Charlemagne. See alw 
G. itanschea, Z>fs Laqsnde ' Karts des Gfosssn ifn isien und ijtUn 
Takrhundsrt 1890) ; Krigtofifer . JNyrPE. Den old^anske 

Jicfdedigining (Copenhagen, 1883.; ,ItaI. trw. Turin, 1886) ; Pio 
Rajna, Le Origini detV $popea francese (!Rbrence, 1884); G. T. 
Graesse, "Die grossen SagenkTeise dcs Mittclalters/Vin ms Ilittbrdr^ 
g$st!hichte (Dresden, 1842) ; Hisioire JitUraifs de la trance (vol. xxii., 
1852) ; H. L, Ward. Catalogue of Romances in the Dept, of MSS, in 
the British Museum (1883), vol. L pp. 546-689 ; £. Muntg. La l^tgende 
de Charlemagne dans V art , du moyen dge (Paris, 1885) ; and for 
the Geman legend^ vol, iii. of H. F. jSassmann's edition of the 
Kaiserchronih (Quedlinburg, 1:849-1854). The English Charlemagne 
Romances were edited (extra series) for the Early Eng. Text Soc. 
by Sidney J. Herrtage. Emil Hausknecht. Octavia Eicliardson 
and Sidney Xee (1879-1881), the romance of Duke Huon of Bordeaux 
contsiming a general account of the cycle by Sidney Lee ; the 
Karlamaghussagd, by C. R. Unger (Christiania, i860), see idso 
G, Paris in Bibl, de VEcple des (1864-186^ For individual 

chansons AnsHs de Carthage, ed. J. Alton (Tubingen, 1892); 
Atquin, ed. F. Jouon des Longrais (Nantes, 1880) ; Aspremont, ed. 
F. Guessard and L. Gautier (Paris, 1885); Basin, ox Charles et 
EUgast or Le Couronnement de Charles, preserved only in foreign 
versions (see Paxis, Hist, Poii, pp. 51 sen.) ; Berta de U gran pit, 
ed, A. Mussaiia, in Romania (vols. Ui. and iv., 1874-1875) ; Berte 
aus grans pits, ed. A. Scheler (Brussels. 1874) ; Charlemagne, by 
Girard d'Amiens, detailed analysis in Paris, Hist, Pott. (Appendix 
iv.) ; Couronnement Looys, ed. E. Langlois (Le Puy, 1888) ; Dtsier 
Desiderius or Didier), lost songs of the wars of Lombardy, spme 
ragments of which are preserved in Ogier le Danois ; Destruction de 
Rome, ed. G. Grober in Romania (1873) ; A. Thomas, Nouvelles 
reckerches sur Ventrte de Spagne,” m Bibl, des tcoies franpaises de 
Rome (Paris, 1882) ; Fierabras, ed. A. Krdber and G. Servois (Paris, 
1866) in A m iens pottes de la France, and Proven9al text, ed. L Bekker 
(Berlin, 1829) ; Galien, ed. E. Stengej and K.,Pfeil (Marburg, 1890J ; 
Gay don, ed. F. Guessard and S. Luce (Anciens poHes .... 1862); 
Gui de Bourgogne, ed. F. Guessard and H. Michelant (sAme series, 
2859) : Jlfainef (fragments only extant), ed. G. Paris, in Romania 
OHnel, ed. Guessard and Michelant :(.< 4 1859), 
and Sir Otuel, ed, S. J. Heritage {E.E.T.S,, iSBp) y Prise de Pam- 
pelunp (ed. A. Mussafia,' Vienna, 1864) ; for the Carolingian romances 
relating to Roland, see Roland ; Les Saisnes, ed. F. Michel (1839) ; 
The Sege of Melaine, introductory to Otinel, preserved in. English 
only (ed. E.E.T.S., 1880) ; Simon de Pouille, analysis in Epop. fr. 
(iii. pp. 346 sq.) ; Voyage de C. d Jtrusalem, ed. E. Koscl&witz 
(Heilhronn, 1879). For the chronicle of the PseudoTTurpin, see an 
edition , bv Castets (Paris, 1881) fqr the. ",Soci6t6 des langues 
romanes,’^ and the dissertation by G. Paris, De Pseudo-Turpino 
(Paris, 1865). The Spanish versions of Carolingian legends are 
studied by MilA y Fontanals in De la poesia heroico-popvdar castellana 
(Barcelona, 2874). (M. Br.) 

CHABLEMAGNEp JEAN ARMAND (1753-1838), French 
dramatic author, was born at Bourget (Seine) on the 30th of 
November 1753. Originally intended for the church, he turned 
first to being a lawyer’s derk and then a soldier. He served in 
the American War of Independence, and on returning to France 
(1783) began to employ his pen on economic subjects, and later 
in writing for the stage- He became the author of a large number 
of plays, poems and romances, Among which may be mentioned 
the comedies M, de Crac d Paris (1793), Le Semper des Jacobins 
( i795)and VAgioieur^iqgS), and Observations de qmlques pairioies 
sur la nicessiii de conserver les monumertts de la litierature et des 
arts {i*jpd)^ an essay written in collaboration >rith M-M. Chardin 
and Renouard) which induced the Convention to protect books 
adorned with the coats cif arins of (their former owners and other 
treasures freun destruction at the hands, Of the revolutionists. 
Hedied inParii on the;6th ofrMaJ 1838. - 
GHABLEliOirri JAMES 0 ^ of (179A- 

X799), Irish statesman, eon of the 3Fd viscount Charlemont, was 
in ChibUn on( the 18U1 of Augi^t 1728, and succeeded bis 
fatheras4th viBOQuntmK734. Charlerhont descended 

fcons Toby Caulfcild (1565-5x52.7). of OjtfordsWre, England, 
who was :grven; lands inilreland, aad oreeted Baron Charlmont 
(the nameof a fort on 

Jamesl. ini 2^610, and iheist 5th baron (d« 1671), 

wIk) wasadyimc^l^y Quurl^ l^r|dC^^ 

interesting for his ^litical emmeadon irith Hood and Grattan ; 


H;— CHARLES II. Sqf 

Iw was la cultivated man with literary and artistic tastes, and both 
in! DubHn ai^ in .London his amiable character pve him tioh^ 
siderable soaai influence. For various early services in Ireland 
he mi^an earl in 1763^ but he disregarded court favours and 
cordially joined Grattan in 1780 in the assertion of Irish inde- 
pendence. He was president of the volunteer convention in 
Diiblm in November 1783, having taken from the first a leading 
part in the embodiment of the volunteers ; and he was a strong 
opponent of the proposals for the Union. He died on the 4th of 
August 1799 ; his eldest son, who succeeded him, being subse- 
quently (1837) created an English baron. 

His Life, by F. Hardy, appeared in z8io, 

CHARLEROI {Carolus Rex), a town in the province of Hainauit, 
Belgium. Pop* (1904) 26,528. It was founded in 1666 on the 
site of a village c^ed Chamoy by the Spanish governor Roderigo 
^d named after his sovereign Charles IL of Spain. Charleroi 
is the centre of the iron industry of Belgium. It is connected by 
a canal with Brussels, and from its position on the Sombre enjoys 
facilities of communication by water with France as well as 
Belgium. It was ceded soon ^ter its foiindatidn to France by 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, and Vaiiban fortified it. During 
the French occupation the town was considerably extended, and 
the fortifications were made so strong that Charleroi twice 
successfully resisted the strenuous attacks of William of Orange. 
In 1794 Charleroi again fell into the hands of the French,, and cn 
this occasion instead of fortifying they dismantled it. In 18x6 
Charleroi was refortified under Wellington’s direction^ and it was 
finally dismantled in 1859. Some portions of the old ramparts 
are left near the railway station. There is an archaeological 
museum with a miscellaneous collection of Roman and Frank 
antiquities. 

CHARLEROI, a borough of Washington county, Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A., on the Monongahela river, near the S.W. corner of the 
state, about 20 m. S. of Pittsburg. Pop. (1900) 5930 (1749 
joreign-born) ; (1910) 9615. It is served by the Pennsylvania 
railway. The surrounding country has good farming land and 
large coal mines. In 1905 the borough ranked fifth among the 
cities of the United States in the manufacture of glass (plate- 
glass, lamp chimneys and bottles)^ its product (valued at 
$1,841,308) being 2-3 % of that of the whole country, Charleroi 
was settled in 1890 and was incorporated in 1891. 

CHARLES (Fr. Charles, Span. Carlos, Ital. Carlo, Ger. 
Karl ; derived from O.H.G. Choral, latinized as Cor^/wx, meaning 
originally ** man ” : cf. Mod. Ger. Kerl, “ fellow,” A.S. ceorl, Mod. 
Eng. “ churl ”), a masculine proper name. It has been borne by 
many European princes, notices of . the more important of whom 
are given below in the following order : (i) Roman emperors, (2) 
kings of England, (3) other kings in the alphabetical order of their 
states, (4) other reigning princes in the same order, (5) non- 
reigning princes. Those princes who are known by a name in 
addition to Charles (Charles Albert, &c.) will be found after the 
private individuals bearing Charles as a surname. 

CHARLES IV called The Bald (823-877), Roman emperor 
and king of the West Franks, was the son of ^e emperor Louis 
the Pious cmd of his second wife Judith and was bom in 823. 
The attempts made by his father to assign him a kingdom; first 
Alamannia (S29), then the countiy between the Meuse and the 
Pyrenees(839), attheexpenseof his half-brothers Lothairand Louis 
led to a rising on the part of these two (see Louis X-, the Pious). 
The death of the emperor in 840 was the signal for the outbreak 
of war between his sons. (Dharles allied himself with his brother 
Louis theGerman to resist the pretensions of the emperor Lothair, 
and the twoallies conqueredhim in the Woody victory of Fontenoy- 
en-Puisaye (25 June 841). In the following year, the two brothers 
confirmed their alliance by the celebrated oaths of Strassburg, 
made bv Charles in the Teutonic language spoken by the subjects 
of Louis, and by Louis in the Romance tongue of Charles’s 
subjects. The war was brought to an end by the treaty of 
Verdun^August 843), which gave to Charles the Bald the fcmgdom 
of the ^<»teni Fnmks, which practically correspohded with 
* For Ckaxhse I., Roman emperor, see Charlbhagns ; cf. under 
Charles L of Fmaoe below. 
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k now fts the Meuse^ l&e Sadne 4nd the Rhcme^ 

with the additkm of the Spanish March as far as the £bro« ne 
first years af Us reigin up to the death of Lothair L (S55)were 
comparativtiy peac^l, and during tfaeni was continued the 
system of ^^confratemal government” of the sons of Louis the 
PioiiB^ who had varioos meetings with one another, at Coblene 
(848), at Meersen (851), and at Attigny (854). In 858 Louis the 
Qannan, summoxl^ by the disaffected nobles, invaded the king* 
dom of Charles, who ded to Burgundy, and was onfy^ saved ^ 
the help of the bishops, and by dddity of the family of the 
Welfs, who were related to Judith. In 860 he in his turn tried to 
seize the kingdom of his nephew, Charies of Provence, but met 
with a repulse. On thb death of Lothair XL in 869 he tried to 
seize his mmintoiis, but by the treaty of Mersen (870) was com* 
pdled to share them with Louis ^e German. B<^des this, 
C^iarles had to athiggle against the incessant rebelliohs in Aqui* 
teine, against the Bretons, whose revolt was led by their chief 
Nomen<^ and Erispo^, and who indicted on the king the defeats 
of Ballon *(845) and Juvardeil (851), and especially against the 
Normans, who devastated the country in the north of Gaul, the 
valh^ of the Seine and Loire, and even up to the borders of 
Aquitaine. Chaties was several times compelled to purdiase 
their retreat at a heavy price. He has been accused of being 
incapable of resisting them, but we must take into account the 
unwillingness of the nobles, who continually refused to join the 
royal army ; moreover, the Frankish army does not seem to have 
b^ sufficiently accustomed to war to make any headway against 
the pirates. At any rate, Chailes led various expeditions against 
the invaders, and tried to put a barrier in their way by having 
fortified bridges built over all the rivers. In 875, after the death 
of the emperor Louis II., Charles the Bald, supported by Pope 

J ohn VIII., descended into Italy, receiving the royd cMmt at 
avia and the imperial crown at Rome (39th December). But 
Louis the Gretman, who was also a candidate for the succession of 
Louts II., revenged himself for Charles’s success by invading and 
devastating his dominions. Charles was recalled to Gaul, and 
after the death of Louis the German (38th August 876), in his 
turn made an attempt to seize his kingdom, but at Andcmach 
met with a shameful defeat ^8th October 876). In the meantime, 
John Vin., who was menaced by the Saracens, was continually 
urging him to come to Italy, and Charles, after having taken at 
Quierzy the necessary measures for safeguarding the government 
^ his dominions in his absence, again crossed the Alps, but 
this expedition had been received with small enthusiasm by the 
nobles, and even by Boso, Charles’s brother-in-law, who had been 
entrusted by him with the government of Lombardy, and they 
refused to come with their men to join the imperial army. At 
the same time Garloman, son of Louis the German, entered 
northern' Italy. Charles, ill and in great distress, started on his 
way ba<i to Gaful, and died while crossing the pass of the Mont 
Ctenis mi the 5th or 6th of October 877. He was succeeded by his 
son Louis the Stammerer, the child of Ermentrude, daug:hter of a 
countof Orleans, whom he had married in 843, andwho had died in 
869. In 870 he had married Richilde, who was descended from a 
noble tomily of Lorraine, but none of the children whom he had by 
her played a pert of atny impartancc. Charies seems to have been 
a prince of education and letters, a friend of the church, and 
conscious of the support he could find in the episcopate against 
his tmndy nobles, for he chose his councillors for preference 
from among the higher cleil^, as in the case of Guenelon of Sens, 
betrayed him, or of Hincmar of Reims. But his character 
and his reign have been judged very variously. The general 
tendency seems to have b^n to accept too easily the accounts 
of the chroniclers of the east FVankidi kingdom, whkh are 
favourable to Lotiis the German, and to accuse Charles of 
cowairdice and bad faith; He seems on the contrary not to have 
activity or dccf^^ 

^'DimMomnas.-^Thie most impDftaat avfthority for the 
c34i[OiarIe8’» rSiga is lepreasatea/ by the Aimcd$s Btrtimmii 
^ ,we»Athe work (4 Pru 4 efttiua> tesh^ of Troyes, up to 861, then up 
^ hr'' 882 01 the celebrated archoisheip o! Reims! This 

ee^be fcmaiMillbhed in <ffie cc^lections of the^, 
AeMitmie des Inscriptions, by m m. Prou. The *01031 complete 


history of the reign W found in E DOmmler, GssekioMs 4$s 
fHMsscksH Rekhes vols;, Leiptig, i8a7*-tS88). See also J. Cal* 
oette, La DspkmstUe cas^ingiems du trniU dc Verdun, d l« mofi d$ 
Charles te ChaUve (Paris, 1901), and F. Lot. Uoe AsuUm du r^gne do 
Charles Is Chauve.'* in Le Moyen-Af$ (1902); pp. 395-438. 

CHARLBS in., THE Fat ^ (832-488), Roman femperot and ting 
of the West Franks, was the youngest of the three sons of Low 
the Genoan, and reoeiyed from his father the kingdom of Swabia 
^lamannia). After the death of his two biw^rs in successibfl, 
Garloman (88i)and Louis the Young (883), he inherited the whole 
of his father’s dominions. In 88b he had helped his two cousins 
in the west Frankish realm, Louis III, pad Carioman, in their 
struggle with the usur^ Boso of Pre^^^, but al^ndcmed 
them during the campaign in order to be crowned emperor at 
Rome by Pope John VllJ. (February 881). On his return be led 
an expedition against the Norsemen of Friesland, who were 
entrenched in their camp at Elsloo, but instead of engagh^ with 
them he preferred to make terms and paid themtribute, fnSSa&e 
death of Carioman brought into his possession the west Fraiddsh 
realm^ and in 885 he got rid 'of his rival Hugh of Alsace, an 
illegitimate son of Lothair II., taking him prisoner by trcachwy 
md putting out his eyes. However, in spite of his six expeditions 
into It^y, he did not succeed in pacifying the country, nor in 
delivering it from the Saracens. He was equally unfortunate in 
Gaul and in Germany against the Norsemen, who in 886^7 
besieged Paris. The emperor appeared befone the city with a 
laapge army (October 886), but contented himself by treating with 
them, buyiz^ the retreat of the invaders at the price of a heavy 
ransom, and his permission for them to ravage Burgundy without 
his interfering. On his return to Alamannia, however, the general 
discontent showed itself openly and a conspiracy was formed 
against him. He was first forced to dismiss his favourite, the 
chancdllor Liiitward, bishop of Vercelli. The dissolution of his 
marriage with the pious empress Richarde, in spite of her inno- 
cence as proved by the judicki examination, alienated his nobles 
still more from him. He was deposed by an assembly which met 
at Frankfort or at Tribur (November 887), and died in poverty 
at Neidingen on the Danube (i8th Janua^ 888). 

See E. Dummlcr. Geschichte des ostfrdnhischen Reiches, vol, iiL 
(Leipzig. 1888). 

CHARLES IV* (1316-137S), Roman emperor and king of 
Bohemia, was the eldest son of John of Luxemburg, king of 
Bohemia, and Elizabeth, sister of Wcnceslas III., the last 
Bohemian king of the Premyslides dynasty. He was bom at 
Prague on the 14th of May 1316, and in 1333 went to the court 
of his uncle, Charles IV., king of France, and exchanged his 
baptismal name of Wenceslas for that of Charles. He remained 
for seven years in France, where he was well o&c^AedMd learnt 
five languages ; and there he married Blanche, rister of King 
Philip VL, the successor ctf Charles IV. In 1331 he gained some 
experience of warfare in Italy with his father ; and on his retuni 
to Bohemia in 1333 he was made margrave of Moravia. Three 
years later he undertook the government of Tirol on behalf of his 
brother John Hemy, and was soon actively concerned in a 
Struggle for the possession of this county. In consequence of an 
alliance between his father and Pope Clement VL, the relentless 
enemy of the emperor Louis IV., Cl^es was chosen German king 
in opposition to Louis by some of the princes at Rense on the 
itth of July 1346. As ht had previously promised to be sub- 
servient to Clement he made extensive concessions to the p<m 
in 1347. Confirming the papacy in the posteasion of wm 
territories, he promised to anaui Ihe acts of Louis agsiiist 
Gement, to take no part k ltaUan affairs, and to defend and 
protect the church, MMoMffile ke had fieoDmpamed his father 
into France and had taken part in the battle of Gre^y in Aagost 
r^6, when John waa kflled and Giarlee escaped wounded from 
the field. As king of Bohemia he xetovned to Gennany, and 
after being crowned German king at Bonn on the u6th! of 
November 1546, prepared to attack Louis. Hostilktes were 
interrupfted the death of the emperor in October 3347, and 
Gilnther; count ^ Sdhwarzfci]^, who vm K^sen king.% Ae 

» ‘This sufftainc has oidybeeli appheij tib Cha^ sin^ the 13th 
CteUtiify. • 
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portnans o£ Louis> a«m tke stcugg^ Qtarles^ 

hHvioj^ Btade good cuie of idie difficuttks of h» opponents^ mu* 
recrowned at Aix-la-Chapelle on the 25th of July 1349^ jund wa« 
soon the uzulispvited ruler of Germany. Giito or prokniBes had 
won the support of’ the Rhenuh and Swabian towns ; nmarriage 
allimice secured the friendship of the Habsbuiga ; and that of 
Rudolph IL, count palatine of the Rhme^ was obtamed when 
Charles^ who bad become a widower in 2348, married his daughiter 
Anna. 

In 1350 the fcingVaB visited at Prague by Ccdadi Rienzi, who 
urged him to go to Italy^ rtiiere tte poet Petrarch and the 
citizens of Florence also io^ored his presence. Turning a deal 
ear to these entreaties^ Chanrks kept Rienzi in prison for n yetar, 
and then handbd him as a prisoner to Clement at Avignon. 
Four years later^ however^ he crossed the Alps without an army ,, 
received the Lond^ard croivm at Milan on the 6th of: January 
1355; crowned emperor at Rome ^ a cardinal on the 

5th (d April in the same year. His sole object appears to ha^ 
been to obtain the impeiM ccown in peace, aind in cu^cordance 
with a promise previously made to Pope Clement he ontyremained 
in the city for a few hours^ in spite of the expressed wishes of the 
Romans. Haiving virtually abandoned all the imperial rights 
in Italy, the emperor recrossed the Alpsy pursued by the sccn^uL 
words of Petrarch but laden with considerable wealth. On his 
return Charles was occupied with the administration of Germany, 
then just recovering from the Black Death, and in 2356 he 
promulgated the Golden Bull (^.0.) to regulate the election of 
the king. Having given l^foravia to ona brother, John Henry, 
and erected the county of Luxemburg into* a dnchy for another^ 
Wencesks, he was unremitting in ^ efforts to secure other 
territories as compensation and to strengthen the Bohemian 
monarchy. To this end he purchased part of the upper PieJiatiniate 
of the Rhine m 1353, and in 1367 aimiexed Lower Lusatia to 
Bohemia and bought numerous estates m various parts of 
Germany. On the death in 1363 of Meinhard, duke of Upper 
Bavaria and count of Tirol, Upper Bavaria was daimied by the 
sons of the emperor Louis IV., and Tirol by Rudolph IV.,, duke 
of Austria. Both claims were admitted by Chiles on the 
understanding that if these faimUes died out both territories 
should pass to the house of Luxemburg. About the same time 
he was promised the succession to the margraviate of Branden-* 
burg, which he actually obtained for his son Wenceslas in 1373. 
He also gained a considerable portion of Silesian territory, 
partly by infleritance through his third wife^ Anna, daughter of 
Henry II., duke of Schweidnitz. In 1365 Charles visited Pope 
Urban V. at Avignon and undertook to escort him to Rome ; 
and on the same occasion was crowned king of Burgundy, or 
Arles, at Arles on the 4th of June 1365. 

His second journey to Italy took place in 1368, when he had 
a meeting with Urban at Viterbo, was besieged in his palace at 
Siena, and left the country before the end of the year 1369. 
During his later years the empi^cr took little part in German 
affairs beyond securing the election of his son Wenceslas as king 
of the Romans in 1376, and ncgotiatiog a peace between the 
Swabian league and some nobles in 1378. After dividmg his 
lands between his three sons^ he died on the 29th of November 
1378 at Prague, where he was buried, and wfam a statue was 
erected to his memory in 1848. 

Charles, who accoiiTding to tiie emperor Maximilian I. was 
the step-f^er of the Empm, but the father of Bohemia, bcought 
the latter country to a high state of prosperity. He refon^ 
the fihaoKes, caused roods to be made, provided for greaiter 
sectpity to life and property, and intttMhiced or encoun^ed 
various forms of industry, in 1348 he founded the univefsity 
of Prague,, and afterwards made this ci^ the seat of an mrch- 
biriiop, and beautified it by the erection (rf several fine btiiicfi]^ 
He Was an accomplished (hphnnatist, possimed a penetrating 
mttilect, and was capable of imich lirtticery fo order to gain his 
ends. %<refliBing to become mtang^ m italian: to 
jconfining himself to Boheitoj he pitotod that he ^ 

Bubitoice pf^Itoa^ sbaddwv Appatotiy to ftiant 

meiiy he Ito in reality gread pei ria te n ce of and if 


foiled isti one set of plans readily turned round aiid reached . his 
geal by a totidly different path. He was superstitious andpeaee^ 
loving, had few persomd wants, land is described as a rounder 
riiouldered man of medium height, with block hair and beard, 
and sallow cheeks. 

His autobiography,, the Vita Caroli IV.,” which deals with events 
down to to yeai^ 1346. and various other documents relating to his 
life and times, are jptiblished in the Fontes reram Germanicantm, 
Bond I., edited by t. F. Bdhmer (Leipsig, 1885). For other docu* 
nssnts selating to the time see Die Regesten d$s Kaiaerreichs .mter 
Kaiser Karl IV,., edited by J. F.. Bohmer and A. Huber (Innsbruck, 
1889); Acta Kargli IV, imperatoris tWdiVa (Innsbruck, iSgi) ; 
E. Wervinsky, Fxcerpta ex re^stris dementis Vl, et Innocentii Vl, 
(Innsbruck, 2883). See also E. Werunsky, GescHichte Kdissr Karla 
IV, und seiner Zeit (Innsbruck. x8t8o-- 1892) ; H. Fhedfung, 
Keriser Karl IV, und sain Antheil am geistigen Leben seiner Zeil 
(Vienna, 1876) ; A. Gottlob. Karls TV, private und politische Bezie~, 
nun^en su Frankreich (Innsbruck, 1883) ; O. Winckelmann, Die 
Bestehungen Kaiser Karls IV, earn Kdnigreich Arekd (Strassburg, 
1B82) ; K, Palm, ”'Zu Karls IV. Politik gegen Baiem,” in the 
Farachumen aur deutschen GeschichU, Band xv. (Gdttingen, 1862*-^ 
i866) ; Th. Lindner, “ Karl IV. und die Wittelabachcr,” and S. 
Stienherz, " Die Beziehungen Ludwij^s I. von Ungarn zu Karl IV.,** 
and ** Kart IV. und die dsterreichischen Freiheitsbriefc," in the 
MittheUuwgen das Jnstituts fUr baUrreickiseke Geschichtsforschung 
(lamsbrufCk, .1880). 

OHABLESV. (1500-1558), Romaa emperor and(as CuAraLSS I.) 
king of Spain, was bom at Ghent on to 24th of February 1500* 
His parents were Philip of Burgundy and Joanna, third child 
of Ferdinand and Isabella. Philip tod in 1506, and Charles 
succeeded to his Netheiiand possessions and the county of. 
Burgundy (Franche Comto). His grandfather, the emperor 
Maximilian, as mgent, appointed his daughter Maigaret vice- 
regent, and under her strenuous guardianship Charlies lived iu 
the Netheriands until the estates declared him of age in 1515. 
In Castile> Ferdinand, king of Aragon, acted as regent for his 
daughter Joanna, whose intellect was already clou^d. On the 
23rd of Jstnuairy 1516 Ferdinand died. Charles’s visit to Spain 
was delayed until, the autumn of i5Ji 7> and only in 1518 was he 
formally recognized as king conjoint^ with his mother, firstly 
by the cortes of CastSe, anti then by those of Aragon. Joanna 
lived to the very eve of her son’s abdication, so that he was only 
for some months technically sole king of Spain. During this 
Spamosh visit Maximilian tod, and Charles succeeded to the 
inheritance of the Habsburgs, to which was shortly added the 
duchy of Wurttembeig. Maximilian had also intended that he 
should succeed as emperor. In spite of the formidable rivalry of 
Fronds L and the opposition of Pope Leo X., pecuniary corrup- 
tion and national feeling combined to secure bis election in 15x9. 
Charles hurriedly left Spain, and after a visit to Henry , Vlli. 
and his aunst Catherine, was crowned at Aix on the 23rd of 
October 1520. 

The difficulty of Charles’s reign consists in the complexity of 
interests caused by the unnaturti aggregate of distinct territories 
and races. The crown of Castile brought with, it the two recently 
conquered ki^doms of Navarre and Granada, together with 
the lixew colonies in America and scattered possessions in northern 
Afirica. That of Arc^on comprised the three distinct states of 
Aragon, Valencia and Catalonia> and in addition the kingdoms 
of Naples, Si(^ and Sardinia, each with a separate character 
and constitution of its own. No less than eight independent 
cortes or parliaments existed in lliis Spanish-ltalian groups 
adding greatly to the intricacy of government, in the Nether* 
land provtoes again the tie was aknost purely i^soto ; there 
exisJted onty the rudiments of a central adxi^stration and a 
common representative system, while the county of Burgundy 
bod a histoiy apart Mtto the same was true of the Habs^ig 
group of states^ but Charies soon freed himwlf from direct 
respomBibifey for their government by making them over, 
together with Wurttemh^^; to his brother Ferdinand. The 
Empire: entafied setfouS'liabiUties on its ruler without fumishuig 
any reliabth' assets ^ only >thvough the cumbrous, machinery el 
the diet ^could to financial resources of 

Germany. His pooblffn here was com|fiioated by the growth of 
ufbirffc bad to iooe at his very first diet ih' 15^^' 
In addition to sudb administrative difficulties ^Chavtos' had 
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inherited a quitrreJ witii Fratice, to which tbe rivalry of Francis 1 . 
for the Empire gave a personal character. Almost equally 
formidable was the advance of Sultan Suliman up the Danube/ 
and the union of the Turkish naval -power with that of the 
Barbary States of northern Africa. Against Lutheran XJermany 
the Catholic emperor might hope to rely upon the pope^ and 
against France on England. But the attitude of the popes was 
almost uniformly disagreeable^ while from Henry VIII. and 
Edward VI. Charles met with more unpleasantness than favour. 

The difficulty of Charles himself is also that of the historian 
and reader of his reign. It is probably more instructive to treat 
it according to the emperor’s severd problems than in strict 
chronologic^ order. Yet an attempt to distinguish the several 
periods of his career may serve as a useful introduction. The two 
best dividing lines are, perhaps, the coronation as emperor at 
Qologna in 1530, and the peace of Cr^py in 1544. Until his visit 
to Italy (1529) Charles remained in the background of the 
European stage, except for his momentous meeting with Luther 
at the diet of Worms (1521). This meeting in itself forms a 
subdivision. Previously to this, during his nominal rule in the 
Netherlands, his visit to Spain, and his candidature for the 
Empire, he seemed, as it was said, spell-bound under the ferule 
of his minister Chi^\nres. Almost every report represented him 
as colourless, reserved and weak. His dependence on his Flemish 
counsellors provoked the rising in Castile, the feebleness of his 
government the social war in Aragon. The religious question 
nrst gave him a living interest, and at this moment Chi^vres died. 
Aleartder, the papal nuncio at Worms, now recognized that public 
opinion had b^n wrong in its estimate of Charles. Never again 
was he under tutelage. The necessity, however, of residence in 
Spain prevented his taking a personal part in the great fight with 
Francis I. for Italy. He could claim no credit for the capture of 
his rival at Pavia. When his army sacked Rome and held Pope 
Clement VII. prisoner, he could not have known where this 
army was. And when later the French overran Naples, and 
all but deprived him of his hold on Italy, he had to instruct his 
generals that they must shift for themselves. The world had 
become afraid of him, but knew little of his character. In the 
second main division of his career Charles changed all this. 
No monarch until Napoleon was so widely seen in Europe and in 
Africa. Complexity of problems is the characteristic of this 
period. At the head of his army Charles forced the Turks back- 
wards down the Danube (1532). He personally conquered Tunis 
(* 535 )^ and was only prevented by ‘‘ act of God ” frcan winning 
Algiers (1541). The invasion of Ptovence in 1536 was headed bv 
the emperor. In person he crushed the rebellion of Ghent (1540)4 
In his last war wi^ Francis (1542-44) he journeyed from Spain to 
the Netherlands, brought the rebellious duke of Cleves to his 
knees, and was within easy reach of Paris when he made the peace 
of Cr^py (1544). In Germany, meanwhile, from the diet of Augs- 
burg (1530) onwards, he had presided at the diets or conferences, 
which, as he hoped, would effect the reunion of the church. 

Peace with France and the Turk and a short spell of friendliness 
with Pope Paul III. enabled Charles at last to devote his whole 
energies to the healing of religious schism. Conciliation proving 
impossible, he led the army which received the submission of the 
Lutheran states, and then Captured the elector of Saxony at 
Mufalbei^, after which the other leader, Philip of Hesse, capitu- 
lated. The Armed Diet of 1548 was the high-water mark of 
Charles’s power. Here, in defiwce of the pope, he published the 
Interim wl^ was meant to reconcile the Lutherans with the 
church, and the ^so-called Reform which was to amend its abuses. 
During the next four years, owing to ill-health and loss of insight, 
his power was ebbiiig. In 1552 he was dying over the Brenner 
from Maurice of Saxo^, a princeling whose fortunes he bad 
made. Once again the old complications had arisen. His <dd 
enemy’s son, Heniy IL, hi(ii||fltaGked him indirectiy in Piedmont 
and Parma, and then in Germany in alliance with 

Maurice. ()nce more the Turfewas moving in the Danube and 
in the western Mediteiranean^ humiliation of his ffight 
gave Charles new spirit, and he onoe more led an army through 
Germany against the French, only to be checked byrt& duke of 


Guise’s defence of MeU. Henceforth the waves of his fortune 
plashed to and fro until his abdication without much ostensttde 
loss or gain, ^ 

Charm had abundance of good sense, but little creatrve> genius, 
and he was by nature conservative. Consequently he never 
sought to impose any new or common principles of administra- 
tion on his several states. Be took them as he found them, and 
at most, as in the Netherlands, improved upon what he found. 
So also in dealing with rival powers his policy may be called 
opportunist. He was indeed accused by his ehemies of emulating 
Charlemagne, of aiming at universal empire. Historians have 
frequently repeated this charge. Charles himself in later life 
laughingly denied the imputation, and facts are in favour of his 
denial. When Francis 1 . was in his power he made no attempt to 
dismember France, in spite Of his pledges to his allies Henry VIII. 
and the duke of Bourl^n. He did, indeed, demand the duchy 
of Burgundy, because he believed this to have been unrighteously 
stolen by l^uis XL from his grandmother when a helpless girl. 
The claim was not pressed, and at the height of his fortunes in 
1548 he advised his son never to surrender it, but also never to 
make it a cause of war. When Gement VII. was his prisoner, he 
was vehemently urged to overthrow the temporal power, to 
restore imperial dominion in Italy, at least to make the papacy 
harmless for the future. In reply he restored his enemy to the 
whole of his dominions, even reimposing him by force on tlie 
Florentine republic. To the end of his life his conscience was 
sensitive as to Ferdinand’s expulsion of the house of Albret from 
Spanish Navarre, though this was essential to the safety of Spain. 
Ihough always at war he was essentially a lover of peace, and all 
his wars were virtually defensive. “ Not greedy of territory,” 
wrote Marcantonio Contarini in 1536, “ but most greedy of peace 
and quiet.” For peace he made sacrifices which angered his hot- 
headed brother Ferdinand. He would not aid in expelling the 
I sultan’s puppet Zapolya from Ferdinand’s kingdom of Hungary, 
and he suffered the restoration of the ruffianly duke of Wiirttem- 
! berg, to the grave prejudice of German Catholicism. In spite of 
his protests, Heniy VIII. with impunity ill-treated his aunt 
Catherine, and the feeble government of Edward VI. bullied his 
cousin Mary, who had been his fianc6e. No serious efforts were 
made to restore his brother-in-law, Cliristian II., to the throne of 
Denmark, and he advised his son Philip to make friends with the 
usurper. After the defeat of the Lutheran powers in 1547 he did 
not gain a palm’s breadth of territory for himself. He resisted 
Ferdinand’s claim for Wurttembcrg, which the duke had deserved 
to forfeit ; he disliked his acceptance of the voluntary surrender 
of the city of Constance ; he would not have it said that he had 
gone to war for the benefit of the house of Habsburg. 

On the other hand, Charles V.’s policy was not merely negative. 
He enlarged upon the old Habsburg practice of marriage as a 
means of alliance of influence. Previously to his election as 
emperor, his sister Isabella was married to Christian IL of 
Denmark, and the marri^es of Mary and Ferdinand with the 
king of Hungary and his sister had been arranged. Before he was 
twenty Charles himself had been engaged some ten times with a 
view to political combinations. Naturally, therefore, he regarded 
his near relations as diplomatic assets. The federative system 
was equally familiar; Gc^many^ the Netherlands, and even Spain, 
were in a measure federations. Combining these two principles, he 
would within his mor6 immediate ^eres of influence strengthen 
existing federatbns by intmnarriage, wlule he hoped that the 
same means, would convert the jarring powers of Europe intcra 
happy family. He made it a condition of the treaty of Madrid 
(1526) that Frimcis 1 . should many his sister Eleanor, Manuel of 
Portugal’s widow, in the hope, not that she would be an aEy or a 
spy within the enemy’s camp, but an instrument of peaoe« His 
son’s marriage with Mary Tudor would not only salve the rubs 
with£ngland,but give such ahsolnte security to the Ne^eriands 
that FYwce would shrink ff-om war. The personal union of aH 
the Iberian kingdoms under a single ruler had longrlmn an akn of 
Spanish statec^L So Charles had married his sister Eleanor, 
mu(^ gainst her will, to the old king Manuel, and th^ his sister 
Catherine to his successor. The empi^ was a Portuguese 
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infanta, and Philip’s first wife was another. It is tbiis; small 
wonder that, withm a quarter of a century of Charles?s (death, 
Phihp became king of Portugal. 

In the wars with Francis I. Italy was the stake. Ih spite of his 
success Charles for long made.no direct .conquests. He would 
convert the peninsula into a federation mainly matrimonial^ 
Savoy, the important bufier state, was detached from France by 
the marriage of the somewhat feeble duke to Charles’s capable 
and devoted sister*in-law, Beatrice of Portugal. Milan, con- 
quered from France, was granted to Francesco Sforza, heir 
of the old dynasty, and even after his treason was restored to 
him. In the vain hope of offering Charles sacrificed his niece, 
Christina of Denmark^ to the valetudinarian duke, lii the long 
negotiations for a Habsburg-Valois dynasty which followed 
Francesco’s death, Charles was probably sincere. He insisted 
that his daughter or niece should marry the third rather than the 
second son of Francis I., in order, apart from other reasons, to 
run less risk of the duchy falling under French dominion. The 
final investiture of Philip was forced upon him, and does not 
represent his saner policy. The Medici of Florence, the Gonzaga 
of Mantua, the papal house Of Farnese, were all attached by 
Habsburg marriages. The republics of Genoa and Siena were 
drawn into the circle through the agency of their chief noble 
families, the Doria and Piccolomini; while Charles behaved 
with scrupulous moderation towards Venice in spite of her active 
hostility before and after the League of Cognac. Occasional 
acts of violence there were, such as the participation in the 
murder of Pierluigi Farnese, and the measures which provoked 
the rebellion of Siena. These were due to the difficulty of 
controlling the imperial agents from a distance, and in part to 
the faults of the victim prince and republic. On the whole, the 
loose federation of viceroyalties and principalities harmonized 
with Italian interests and traditions. The alternative was not 
Italian independence, but French domination. At any rate, 
Charles’s structure was so durable that the French met with no 
real success in Italy until the i8th century. 

Germany offered a fine field for a creative intellect, since the 
evils of her disintegration stood confessed. On the other hand, 
princes and towns were so jealous of an increase of central 
authority that Charles, at least until his victory over the League 
of Schmalkalden, had little effective power. Owing to his wars 
with French and Turks he was rarely in Germany, and his Visits 
were very short. His problem was infinitely complicated by the 
union of Lutheranism and princely independence. He fell back 
on the old policy of Maximilian, and strove to create a party by 
p^sonal alliances and intermarriage. In titiis he met with some 
success. The friendship of the electors of Brandenburg, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, was unbroken. In the war of Schmal- 
kalden half the Protestant princes were on Charles’s side or 
friendly neutrals. At the critical nloment which preceded this, 
the lately rebellious duke of Cleves and the heir of Bavaria 
were secured through the agency of two of Ferdinand’s invaluable 
daughters. The relations, indeed, between the two old enemies, 
Austria and Bavaria, were permanently improved. The elector 
palatine, whose love affairs with his sister Eleanor Charles as a 
boy had roughly broken, received in compensation a Danish 
niece. Her sister, widow of Francesco Sforza, was utilized to 
gain a hold upon the: French dynasty which ruled Lorraune, 
More than once there were proposals for winning* the hostile 
house of Saxony by matrimonial means. After his victory over 
the Lea^e of Sdunalkalden, Charles perhaps had really a chance 
of making the imperial power a reality. But he ladced either 
courage or imagpation, contenting himself with proposals for 
yoluntary association bn the lines; of the d^unct Swabian 
League, and dropping even these when public opinioii was apiainst 
them. Now, too, he made hit great mistake in attempting to 
foist Philip upon the £m|>ire as Ferdinand’s successor. >Go88ip 
report^ that Ferdinand himself was to be set asick, and careless 
historians have given currenty to this; Sudi an idea was im- 
pOMible. Charles wished Philip to succeed Ferdinand, while he 
ultimately conceded that Ferdinand’s son MaximiHmi dibhld 
fdltow Philip, and even in his lifetime exerdm t)ie piact^ 
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power in Germany. This scheme irritated Ferdinand and his 
popular and ambitious son at the critical moment when it was 
essential that the Habsbi^ should hold together against 
princely malcontents. Philip was imprudently introduced to 
Germany, which had also just received a foretaste of the un- 
pleasant characteristics of Spanish troops. Yet the person rather 
than the pohey was, perhaps, at fault. It was natural that the 
quasi-hereditaiy succession should revert to the elder line. 
France proved her recuperative power by the occupation of 
Savoy and of Metz, Toul and Verdun, the niilitaty keys of 
Lorraine. The separation of the Empire and Spain left two 
wedeened powers not always at accord, and neither of them 
permanently able to cope on ^ual terms with France. Never- 
theless, this scheme did contribute in no small measure to the 
failure of Charles in Germany. The main cause was, of course, 
the religious schism, but his treatment of this requires separate 
consideration. 

The characteristics of Charles’s government, its mingled 
conservatism and adaptability, are best seen in Spain and the 
Netherlands, with which he was in closer personal contact than 
with Italy and Germany. In Spain, when once he knew the 
country, he never repeated the mistakes which on his first visit 
caused the rising of the communes. The cortes of Castile were 
regularly summoned, and though he would allow no encroach- 
ment on the crown’s prerogatives, he was equally scrupulous 
in respecting their constitutional rights. They became, perhaps, 
during the reign slightly more dependent on the crown. This 
has been ascribed to the system of gratuities which in later reigns 
became a scandal, but was not introduced by Charles, and as 
yet amounted to little more than the payment of members’ 
expenses. Indirectly, crown influence increased owing to the 
greater control which had gradually been exercised over the 
composition of the municipal councils, which often returned the 
deputies for the cortes. Charles was throughout nervous as to 
the power and wealth of the greater nobles. They rather than 
the crown had conquered the communes, and in the past they 
rather than the towns had been the enemies of monarchy. He 
earnestly warned his son against giving them administrative 
power, especially the duke of Alva, who in spite of his sancti- 
monious and humble bearing cherished the highest ambitions : 
in foreign affairs and war he might be freely used, for he was 
Spain’s best soldier. In the cortes of 1538 Charles came into 
collision with the nobles as a class. They usually attended only 
on ceremonial occasions, since they were exempted from direct 
taxation, which was the main function of the cortes. Now, 
however, they were summoned, because Charles was bent upon 
a scheme of indirect taxation which would have affected all 
classes. They offered an uncompromising opposition, and Charles 
somewhat angrily dismissed them, nor did he ever summon 
them again. The peculiar Spanish system of departmental 
councils was further developed, so that it may be said that the 
bureaucratic element was slightly increasing just as the parlia- 
mentary element was on the wane. The evils of this tendency 
were as yet scarcely apparent owing to Charles’s personal inter- 
vention in all departments. The councils presented their report 
through the minister chiefly concerned ; Charles heard their 
advice, and formed his own conclusions. He impressed upon 
Philip that he should never become the servant of Ws ministers : 
let mm hear them all but decide himself. Naturally enough, he 
was well served by his ministers, whom he very rarely changed. 
After, rile deatli of the Piedmontese Gattinara he relied mainly on 
Nicolas Perrenot de Granvella for Netherland and German 
affairs, and on Francisco dc los Cobos for Spanish, while the 
younger Granvella was bein^ trained. From 1520 to 1555 these 
were the only ministers of importance. Above all, Charles 
never had a court favourite, and the only women who exercised 
any mfluenbe were his natural advisers, his wife, his aunt Margaret 
and his sister Mary. In ail these ladies he ww peculiarly fortu*- 
nate. Charles Was never quite popular in Spain, but the empress 
whom he married at his pec^les request was much beloved. 
€bmpli|ints 'were made ?of his absenteeism, but until 154^. 
spent the greater portion of his reign iti Spain, or on expeditions 
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such as tikose mgaiast Tunis and .AJgieii ^chr<were distmctrv^ely 
in Spanish inljerests. Spirakpds dishked has Netheriand and 
Genom oofuiadons^ but arithout tbe vigaaaus blows which these 
enabled ihim. to stnke at France^ it is impiobabk that Spain 
could have retained her hold on or her monopoly of 

commence with the Indies. The wars with Francis I. were, in 
spite of the rival candidature for the Empire, Spanish wars 
entailed by Ferdinand’s retention of Roussillon, his annexation 
of Navarre, bis summary evictien of the French from Naples. 
The Netherlands had berome convinced on commercial grounds 
of the wisdom of peaoe with France, and the German interest in 
Milan was not sufficiently active to be a standing cause of war. 
Charles and Frauds had inherited the hostility of Ferdinand and 
Louis XII. 

The Tcign of Charles was in America the age of conquest and 
orgmiizatioa. Upon his accession the settlements upon the 
mainland were insignificant ; by 1556 conquest was practically 
cofsoplete, and civil and ecclesiastic government firmly estab- 
lished. Actual expansion was the work of great adventurers 
starting on their own impulse from the older colonies. To 
Charles fell the task of encouraging such ventures, of oontrolling 
the conquerors, of settling the relations between colonists and 
natives, which involved those between the colonists and the 
missionary colonial church. He must arrest depopulation, 
provide for the labour maxket, regulate oceanic trade, and check 
military preponderance by dvil and ecclesiastical organisatbn. 
In Amerioa Charies took an unceasing interest; he had a bound- 
less bdtef in its possibilities, and a determination to safeguard 
the interests of the crown. Cortes, Alvarado and the brothers 
Pizarro were brought into do&e personal communication with 
the emperor. If he bestowed on Cortes the confidence which the 
byal conqnoitr deserved, he showed the sternest determination 
in crushing the lebdlious and autonomous instincts of Almagro 
and the Pizarros. But for this, Peru and Chile must have become 
independent almost as soon as they were conquered Throughout 
he strove to protect tbe natives, to prevent actual slavery, and 
the consequent raids upon the natives. Legislation was not, 
indeed, always consistent, because the claims of the colonists 
could not always be resisted, but on the whole he gave earnest 
support to the missionaries, who upheld the cause of the natives 
against the militaty, and sometimes the dvil and ecdesiasticai 
elements. His humane care for his nativte subjects may well be 
studied in the instructions sent to Philip from Germany in 1548, 
when diaries was at the summit of his power. If Charles had 
had his will, he would have opened the ooloniai trade to the whole 
of his wide possessions. Th^ Castilians, however, jealously con- 
fined it to the dty of Seville, artifidaliy fostering the indoisnee 
of the colonists to maintain the agricultural and manufacturing 
monopdy of Castile, and by extreme protective measures 
forcing to live on smuggled goods from other countries. 
Charies did actually attempt to cure the exclusive interest of 
the colonists in mineral we^h by the establishment of peasant 
and artisaii colonies. If in many respects he foiled, yet the 
organization of Spanirii America and the survival of the native 
races were perhaps the most permanent results of his reign. It : 
is a proof of the complexity of his interests that the march of the i 
Tork upon Vienna and of the French on Naples delayed until j 
the feSfowing reign the foundation of Spain’s eastern empire. 
Charles carefully organized the expedition of Mageilm, which j 
sailed for : the Moluccas and disoovered the Pfailii^mes. Un- 
fortunately, his straits for money in 1529 oonipelled him to 
mortgage to Portugal his disputed claim to the Moluccas, and the 
S^l^pines conse^ently dropped out of sight. 

If in the admimstrotion of Spain (harlm did little more than 
marie time, in the Netherlands advance was rapid. Of the seven 
northern provinoes he added: five, containing more than half the 
area of the later United ikiDVinoes. In the south he freed 

« and Artois from Rseadi suzerainty, annexe Tounwi 
shvai, and dosed tfaer naiaua^ ime of French advance 
the great bishc^ipe DiLi^diy w line of fortresses across 
Hm foonrier. Mmfo whs dohd to convert the'aggregate 
of jiMug provincesmtoa hamenufoennityiy meam 


principles of law and finaaioe> and by the creation of a national 
army. iVhik eveiy province Ifod its own assembly, them wero 
at Charles’s accession only the rodimenrts lof estates general 
for thei Netherlands at lai^. At the dofo oi die reign the 
oonunon parhamentary system was m full swing, and was foot 
ooexverting the loosely provinGes into a state. By these 
means the ruler had wished to facilitate the process of supply, 
but supply soon entailed redress, and the provinces could 
recognize their common interests and grievanoes. Under Philip 
li. ^ patriotic spirits passionately turned to this creation of 
his father as the ^ladium of Netheriand liberty. This process 
of oansolidation was infinitely difficult, and ot^icts between 
local and central authorities were frequent. That they were 
safely tided over was due to Charles’s moderation and h» legal 
mind, which prompted him to draw back when his case was bad. 
The harshest act ci his life was the punishment of the rebellion 
of Ghent. Yet the city met with little or no sympathy in other 
quarters, because she had refuse^ to act in concert with the other 
members of Flanders and the other provinces. It was no mere 
local quarrel, but a breach of the growing national unity. 

In the Netherlands Charles showed none of the jealousy with 
which he regarded the Spanish nobles. He encouraged the 
growth of large estates tl^^ough primogeniture; he gave the 
nobles the provincial governorships, the great court o^es, the 
command of the professional cavalry . In ibt Order of the Golden 
Fleece and the long established presence of the court at Brussels, 
he possessed advantages which he lacked in Spain. The nobility 
were utilized as a 1^ between the court and the provinces. 
Very different was it with the church. By far the greater part 
of the Netherlands feH under foreign sees, which were peculiarly 
liable to papal exactions and to the intrigues of rival powers. 
Thus the usual conflict between civil and ecclesiastical juris- 
diction was peculiarly acute. To remedy this dualism of 
authority and the consequent moral and religious abuses, 
Charles early designed the creation of a national diocesan 
system, and this was a darling project throughout his life. 
He was doing what every German territorial prince, Catholic or 
Lutheian, attempted, making bishoprics and abbeys dependent 
on the crown, with nomination .ai^ institution in his hands, 
and with reasonable control over taxation and jurisdiction. 
The papacy unfortunately thwarted him, and the scheme, 
which under Charies would have been carried with national 
assent, and created a national diurch, took the appearance under 
Philip of alien domination. 

If in Germany Charles was en^ror, he was in the Netherlands 
territorial prince, and thus his interests might easily be at 
disaccord with those of the Empire. Consequently, just as he had 
sSiaken off French suzerainty from Fland^s and Artois, so he 
loosened the tie of the other provinces to Germany. In 1548 
they were declared free and sovereign principalities not subject 
to imperial laws, atnd all the territories were incorporated in the 
Burg^ian circle. It was, indeed, agreed that they should 
contribute to impiend taxation, and in return receive imperial 
protection. But this soon became a dead letter, and the Nether- 
lands were ready severed foom the Empire, save for the nominal 
feudal tie in the case of some provinces. Thus some writers have 
dated their independenoe from Charles’s convention of 1548 
rather than from the peace of Westphalia, a; century later^ 
Having converted hds heterogeneous territories into a self- 
sufficient state, Charies often contemplated the formation of a 
middle kh^om between Fronde and Germany. At the last 
moment he spoiled his own work by panting the Netheiianris to 
Phitip. It was indeed hard to set aside the order of inherstance, 
and the commeroial interests of the provinces were ciosefy bound 
with and wkh England, a^se queen Philip had manied. 
Under any other ruler man ^ilip the breach might not have 
come so early. Yet it must be regretted that Charles had not 
the courage id his cenvictfoas, and that be lost the opportunity 
of completing the mw nation which he had' faithfuHy labouxed^ to 
ereatsi'^' 

Chhrlea V. is in theses of noainy the veirptcture of a Catholic 
; Poplar opinion is probably maiinly based upon the 
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kltemmittea from Vuste in 1558^ when two hot-beds of keiiesy 
had been discovered in Spain hcaiielf> and cn the conti^^ 
codicil to his will. 13 iese wc«e>p^haps>i««i% 
fee the, lalm: persecutioth Yet the drcumstancea were lar from 
being t3^icai of the emperor’s career* Death was very near 
hkn ; d^doiud txtrmes were his main occupation. The 
letters, moreover, were cries of warning, and not emcta. Charles 
was not then the re^ionsihle authority. There is a long step 
between a violent letter and a violent act. Few nmn would 
care to have their lives judged by letters written in the last 
extremities of gout. Leas pa^naUe was the earlier pemecution 
of the Valencian Monscoes in 1525^526. They had fought for 
their landlords in the cause of order, h^ been forcibly converted 
by the revolutionaries, and on the suppression of revolution had 
natura% relapsed. But for this momentary conversion the 
Inquisition would have had no hold upon them* The edict of 
peraecution was cruel and unnecessary, and all expert opinion in 
Valencia was against it. It was not, however, actuaUy enforced 
until after the victory of Pavia. It seems likely that Charles 
in a fit of religious exaltation ro|[arded. the persecution as a 
sacrificial thank-ofiering for hU miraculous preservation. It is 
characteristic that, when in the following year he was brought 
into personal contact with the Moors of Granada, he allowed 
them to buy themselves off from the more obnoxious measures 
of the Inquisition. Henceforth the reign was marked by extreme 
leniency. Spain enjoyed a long lull in the activity ^ her In- 
quisition. At Naples m 1547 a rumour that the Spanish 
Inquisition was to be introduced to check the growth of heresy 
in influential quarters produced a dangerous revolt. The 
briefs were, however, issued by Paid III., no friend of Charles, 
and when a Neapolitan deputation visited the emperor he dis- 
daimed any intention of making innovations. Of a different 
type to all the above was the piersecution in the Netherlands. 
Here it was deliberate, chronic, and on an ascending scale. 
It is not a sufficient explanation that heresy also was persistent, 
ubiquitous and increasing, for this was also the case in Germany 
where Charles’s methods were neither uniform nor drastic. But 
in the Netherlands the heretics were his immediate subjects, 
and as in every other state, Cariiolic or Lutheran, they must 
conform to their prince’s religion. But there was more than this. 
After the suppression of the German peasant revolt in 1525 
many of the refugees found shelter in the teeming Netherland 
dries, and heresy took the form, not of Lutheranism, but of 
Anabaptism, whrch was believed to be perilous to society and 
rile state. The government put down Anabaptism, as a modem 
^vemment might stamp out Anarbhism. The edicts were, 
indeed, directed against heresy in general, and were as harsh 
as they could be-^t least on paper. Yet when Charles was 
anured that they were embarrassing foreign trade he let it be 
understood that they should not affect the foreign meroantile 
communities. Prudential considerations proved frequenriy a 
drag upon religious zeal. 

^e relations of Charles to heresy must be judged in the main 
by his treatment of German Lutheranism. Here he had to deal, 
not with drawh^-room imprudences nor holo-andrcomer con- 
ventides, not wirii oriental survivals nor mUleoiary aspirations, 
Imtwith oigmntzed churches protected by their princes, supported 
by revenues fllched from his own diurch and stiffened by formulae 
as rigid as those of Catholicism. The length luidetubbanmessof 
the ooufiict wifl aerve to show that Charles’s religious exmserva- 
tism had a measure of elastid^, that he was mot a bigot «nd 
nothing more., ilt should be remembered that all his prindpal 
ministers were indiined to be Etasmian or. indifferent, tilmt one of 
Us fryour^ confessors, Loaysa, advised^coInpromise, and that 
several int^te meinbetB of Us oourt and^cha^ were, after his 
dearil, victims, of the Inqtiiritien. The twbinoro obvious coucses 
tfwards the teshirarion of unity wore foiee and re- 

oondliartipn, in words, a teligkniji war or a general ootmeO. 
Ndther of iffiese was a simple tetter was impossiUe 

withiut coiidiimlnoe^ moperamw Without t^^ 
rite EiMptetri pawm>'ttid memy^ the adbeaon 

frf the iMlierasfr. It ifroit impiuteitate that the papacy, the 


powers and the Lutherans would combine te a measure so 
palpably advantageous, to the emperor. Force was hopeless 
Save in the absence of war with France and the Turk;, and of 
papal hoetUity te Italian territorial politics. Charles must ohtria 
subsidies fromet^esiasrical sources, and thesupportof all Gemma. 
Catholics, especially of the traditional rivalj, Bavaria* Even so 
the Protestants would probably be the stronger, and therefore 
they must be divided by utilizing miy religious split, any class 
distinction, any person^ or traditional dislikes, or rise by brib^. 
Force reconciliation seeming equally difficult, could an 
alternative be found in toleration ? The experiment might tahe 
the form either of individual toleration, or of toleration for 
Lutheran states. The former would be equally objectionable 
to Lutheran and Catholic princes as loosening their grip upon 
their subjects. Territorial toleration might seem equally 
obnoxious to the emperor, for its recognition would strengthen 
the anti-imperial particularism so closely associated with 
Lutheranism. If CWles could find no permanent specific, he 
must apply a provisional palliative. It was absolutely necessary 
to patch, if not to cure, bemuse Germany must be pulled together 
to resist French and Turks. Such palliatives were two — suspen- 
sion and comprehension. Suspension deferred the execution of 
penalties incurred by heresy, either for a term of years, or until 
a council should decide. Thus it recognized the divorce of the 
two religions, but limited it by time. Comprehension instead of 
recognteing the divorce would strive to conceal the breach. It 
was a domestic remedy, German and national, not European and 
papal. To become permanent it must receive the sanction of 
pope and council, for the Roman emperor could not set up a 
church of Germany. Yet the formula adopted might conceivably 
be found to fall within the four comers of the faith, and so 
obviate the necessity alike of force or council. Such were the 
conditions of the emperor’s task, and such the methods which he 
actually pursued. He would advance now on one line, now on 
another, now on two or three concurrently, but he never de- 
finitely abandoned any. This fusion of obstinacy and versatility 
was a marked feature of his character. 

Suspension was of course often accidental and involuntary. 
The two chief stages of Lutheran growth naturally corresponded 
with the periods, each of nine years, when Charles was ab^nt. 
Deliberate suspension was usually a consequence of the failure 
of comprehension. Thus at Augsburg in 1530 the wide gulf 
between the Lutheran confession and the Catholic confutation 
led to the definite suspensive treaty granted to the Lutherans at 
Nurembeig (x532)i Charles dared not employ the alternative 
of force, because he needed their aid for the Turkish war. In 
1 54i,after a series of religious conferences, he personally presented 
a compromise in the so-called Book of Regensburg, which yms 
reject^ by both parties. Ho then proposed that the articles 
agreed upon shouM be compulsory, while on others toleration 
should be exercised until a national council should decide. Never 
before nor after did he go so far upon the path of toleration, or so 
nearly accept a national settlement. He was then burning to set 
sail for Algiers. His last formal suspensive measure was that of 
Spires (Speyer) in 1544, when he was parching against Francis. 
He promised a free and general council to be held in Germany, 
and, as a preparation, a national religious cot^ess. The 
Lutherans were privately assured that a measure of compre- 
hension should be concluded with or without papal approval 
Meanwhile aU edicts agatest heresy were suspended. No wonder 
that Charles afterwar(fr<:onfe8sed that he could scarcely reconc^ 
these concessions with his, conscience, but he won Lutheran aid 
for his campaign. The peace of Cr6py gave all the con^ioi^ 
required for the employment of force. He had peace with Fren^ 
and Turk, he won the active support of the pope, he had deemy 
divided the Luriierans and recottciled Bavaria. Findi^ that the 
laitheinns would not accept the council summoned ^ the pope tp 
Trent, he resorted to iorce, and force succeeded- Ajmad 

Diet of i548TeiBiioiii soenwd within reach. But Haul HI, m diinct 
opposirion: to Chailes’s vSsh had withdrawn the council , frmn 
Trent to BakigBa. Chartes could not force Lutherans to submit 
to a which he did not himself jrecogntee^ and he could not 
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bfvng himself to niatiolud schism. Thus^ falling baidk upon his oM would ov«f be.” Posterity' noed not agcee^ but no great mancan 
palliatives^ he iSSKied the Interim and the aocomjXnying Reform boast a more honest panegym. > ' 

of theGeigy^ a final settlement by a satisfactory genend In charac^ Charles stands' among cohtemporaiy priniilesv 

council. measures pleased Qiarles at It consists of pairs of contrasts^ but the better side is usually 

the vexy height of his power had failed* He was conscious of stronger thmi the worse. Steai^ast (honesty bf purpose: was 
failure^ and made few attempts oven to enforce the Interim, occasionally warped by self-interest^ or rather he was apt to 
Henceforward polhicd complicatkmS gathered round him anew, think that his own course must needs be that of righteousness. 
The only remedy was toleration in^ some form^ independent of Self-control would give way^ but very rarely^ to squalls of passion, 
the papacy and limitless in time. To this Charles could never Obstinacy and irresolution were fairly balanced^ the former 
assent His ideal was shattered^ but it was a great ideals generally bearing upon ends, the latter upon means. His own 
and the patience, the moderation, even at times the adroit ideals were constant, but he could gradually assimilate the views 
ness with which he had striven towards it, proved him to be no of others, and could bend to argument and arcumstance ; yet 
bigot. even here be had a habit of harking back to eariier schemes 

The idea of abdication had long been present with Charles, which he had seemed to have definitely abandoned. Intercourse 
After his failure to eject the French from Metz he had not shrunk with different nationalities taught him a certain versatility ; he 
from a wearisome campaign against Henry II., and he was now was dignified with Spaniards, familiar with Flemings, while the 
tired out. His mother’s death removed an obstacle, for there material Italians were pleas^ with his good sense. His sym*- 
could now be ho question as to his son’s succession to the Spanish pathies were neitlier wide nor quick, but he was a most faidiftil 
kingdoms. Religious settlement in Germany could no longer be friend, and the most considerate of masters. For all who sought 
postponed, and he shrank from the responsibility; the hand that him his courtesy and patience were unfailing. At his abdication 
should rend the seamless raiment of God’s church must not be he dwelt with reasonable pride upon his labours and his joumey- 
his. To Ferdinand he gave his full authority as emperor, although ings. Few monarchs have lived a more strenuous life. Yet his 
at his brother’s earnest request formal abdication was delayed industry was broken by fits of indolence, which were probably due 
until 1558. In the Hall of the Golden Fleece at Brussels on to health. In his prime his confessor warned him against this 
the 25th of October 1555 he formally resigned to Philip the defect, and it caused, indeed, the last great disaster of his life, 
sovereignty of his beloved Netherlands. Turning from his son to Fortunately he was conscious of his o^tinacy, his irresolution 
the representatives of the estates he said, Gentlemen, you must and his indolence. He would accept admonition from the chapter 
not be astonished if, old and feeble as I am in all my members, of the Golden Fleece, would comment on his failings as a wammg 
and also from the love I bear you, I shed some tears.” In the to his son. When Cardinal Contarini politely assured him that 
Netherlands at least the love was reciprocal, and tears were to hold fast to good opinions is not obstinacy but firmness, 
infectious among the thousand deputies who listened to their the emperor repli^, Ah! but I sometimes stick to bad ones.” 
sovereign’s last speech. On the i6th of Januaty 1556, Charles Charles was not cruel, indeed the character of his reign was 
resigned his Spanish kingdoms and that of Sicily, and shortly peculiarly merciful. But he was somewhat unforgiving. He 
afterwards his county of Buigfundy. On the 17th of September especially resented any slight upon his honour, and his unwise 
he sailed from Flushing on the last of his many voyages, an severity to Philip of Hesse was probably due to the unfounded 
English fleet from Portland bean^ him company down the accusation that he had imprisoned him in violation of his pledge. 
Channel. In February 1557 he was installed in the home which he The excesses of his troops in Italy, in Guelders and on the 
had ^osen at Yuste in Estremadura. Austrian frontiers caused him acute pain, although he called him- 

The excellent books which have been written upon the self ” hard to weep:” No great nobleman, statesman or financier 
emp^or’s retirement have inspired an interest out of all pro- was executed at cWles’s order. He was proud of his generalship, 
portion to its real significance. His little house was attached to classing himself with Alva and Montmorenci as the best of his 
the monastery, but was not within it. He was neither an ascetic day. Yet his failures nearly balanced his successes. It is true 
nor a recluse. Gastronomic indiscretions still entailed their that in his most important campaign) that against the League 
inevitable penalties. Society was not confined to interchange of of Schmalkalden, the main credit must be ascribed to his well- 
civilities with the brethren. His relations, his chief friends, his judged audacity at the opening, and his dogged persistency at 
official historians, all found their way to Yuste. Couriers brought the close. As a soldier he must rank very hijgh. It was said 
news of Philip’s war and peace with Pope Paul IV., of the victories that his being emperor lost to Spain the best light horseman of 
of Saint Quentin and Gravelines, of the French capture of Calais, her anny. At every crisis he was admirably cool, setting a truly 
of the danger of Oran. As head of the family he intervened in the royal example to his men. His mettle was displayed when he 
delicate rations with the closely allied house of Portugal: he was attacked on the burning sands of Tunis, when his troops 
negotiated with the house of Navarre for reparation for the were driven in panic from Algiers, when in spite of physn^ 
wrong done by his godfather Ferdinand, which appeared to suffering he forded the Elbe at Miihlberg, and when he was 
weigh upon his conscience. Above all he was shocked by the bombarded by the vastly superior Lutheran artill^ under the 
discovery that Spain, his own court, and his very chapel were wafls of Ingolstadt. When blamed for exposing himself on this 
mfected with heresy. His violent letters to his son and daughter last occasion;'^* 1 could not help it)” he apologized ; ” we were 
recommending immediate persecution, his profession of regret at short of hands, 1 could not set a bad example.” N^evertheless 
having kept his word when Luther'was in his power, have weighed he was by nature timid. Just before this very action he had a 
too htevily on his reputation. The feverish phrases of religious fit of triemUing) and he was ieffraid of mice and spiders* The 
exdtalitoii due to broken health and linnatural retirement cannot force of his exan^le was not confined to the field. Metanchihon 
balance the deliberate humanity and honour of wholesome wrote from Ai^Sburg in 1530 that he was a modd of contmence, 
maiffiood; Apart from such occasional moments of excitement, , t^perance and moderation, that the old dmnestic discipline 
the emperor’s laet years passed tranquilly enough. At first he was now only preserved in Ae imperial househbld. He tender^ 
would shoot pigeqtis in the monaste^ woods, and till his last loved his wife, whom he had married for pecuniajy and diplomatic 
illness tended ms gnrden and his animal pets, or watched the reasons. Of his two w^-teiown ^legitimate children, 
qieratbns of Tortiaiti, ittiaker of docks and mechanical toys, was bom before he mkrried, and Don John long after hia we’s 
After an iflness of three wades the call came in the early hours of death, but he felt this latter to be a diild of shac^. His sobriety 
the feast of St Ifatdiew, who>a8 his chaplain said) had for Christ’s was frequently contrasted with the uiuversd drurikenu^ 
sake forsakdi wealth even A|pQ|g|tes had forsaken empfre. The German and Flemish nobleS) which he veaiM8tly> eendemnecL 
dyir^ man daqied Iris wifo’MHjfix to his breast till his fingers But en hb appetite bt coifio place inofioontidi 4 a 
lost ^eir hold, llie archbiriW bdorehis eyes, and wi^ ruinous effects of .his ghittony upon hb 

’die cry of Ay of his foithfol squfre hogsehdd, mid Jm his stidile he was 

D. Lub de Quijada, ” driiWpIPftca that had ever been or He loved cUldrexil, flowers, animab am) :bird^^^ 
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ted mediStiidal invtetioos greatly iinerSit^dMm ahd m later 
Htt te became fond otread^ Hetakm his iiilaoeibde^ 
atniiois/ tear he ^tatel the oommeiteries on his oate career. 
Of mhsiG he: possessed a really fine knowleK^e^ and his high 
ai|^red«ti(m of Tidan^^j^^ purity of im feeling for art. 

3%[e little collection of books and pictures Mrhich be ^^c^ 

Ynste is an'index of his tastes. Chaiies was undeniably plain. 
He 'Confes^d that he was by ^nature ugly^ but that as artists 
uiua% painted him uglier than he was/ stmigers on seeing him 
were 4 ^eeably disappointed. The protruding lower jaw and 
the thin pale face were redeemed by the fine open brow and 
^ bright speaking eyes. He was, moreover, well xnade^ and 
in you& had an incomparable leg. Above all no man could 
doubt his dignity ; Charles was every inch an emperor. 

BmLiodaApkY . — CofnfHgntatres de Charles-^uint, ed, by Baron 
Kervyn de Letteahove (Brussels, 1862); Memoirs vrritten by Chades 
In 3550, and treating somewfhat fully of the years 1543-1548; W. 
Robertson,, History of the^.Empsror 'Charles y, (latest ed., London, 
X887), an English classic, which needs supplementing by later 
aumorities ; F. A. Mignet, RivaliU de Franpots I et de Ckavles-quint 
(2 vols., PkriS, 1875) ; E. Armstrong, The Emperor Charles K (2 vols., 
London, 1902), to which reference may be made for mon^raphs 
and collections of documents bearing on the reign ; H. Baumgarten, 
Geschichte Karls V, (3 vols., Stuttgart, iSSs-tiSgj), veiy full but 
extending only to 1539 ; G. de Leva, Storia documeraoia di Carlo VI 
in comitmone all* India (5 vols., Venice, 1862-1694), a general history 
of the reign, though with specif reference to its Italian aspects, 
and< extending to 155a; article by L. P. Gachard in Biographie 
noHonale, voL iU., 1072, an excellent compressed account. The 
life 6f Charles V. at Yuste may be studied in L. P. OejchBxd*^ Retraite 
et mart de Charles-qtdkt au monaStdre de Yusie (Brussels, 1854-1855), 
and in Sir W, Sturling-MaxweH’s The Cloister Life of the Emperor 
ChmHet r. (London, 4. editions from 185a) ; also in W. H. Pr^scott'a 
edition of Kob^tson’s iff (1857). (E. Ar.) 

CHARLES ¥1, (1685-1740),. Roman emp^or, was bom on the 
1st of October 1685 at Vieima. He was the second son of the 
eioperor Leopold I. by his third marriage with Eleanore^ daughter 
of Philip William of Neubum, elector palatinh of Rhine, 
When the Spanish branch of the house of Habsburg became 
extinct in X700, he was put forward as the lawful heir m opposi^ 
tion to Philip V., the ^urbon to whom the Spanish dominions 
had been left by the will of Charles 11 . of Spain. He was pro^ 
dakned at Vienna on the 19th of September 1703, and nuuk 
his way to Spain by the Low Countnes, England and Lisbon, 
remaining in Spain 1^1711, mostly in Catalonia, where the Habs* 
burg party was strong. Although he had a certain tenacity of 
purpose, which he showed in later life, he displayed none of the 
qualities required in a prince who had to gain his throne by the 
sword (see Spanish Succession, War of). He was so afraid of 
appearing to be ruled by a favourite that he would not take 
good advice, but was easily earwigged by flatterers who played 
on hk weakness for appe^ing independent. In 1708 he was 
manied at Barcelona to Elizabeth Christina of Brunswick- 
Wolfenbfittel (1691-1750), a Lutheran princess who was per- 
suaded to accept Roman Catholicism by the assurances of 
Protestant divines and of the philosopher Leibnitz, that she 

On the de^^fhis eldeinrother I. on the 17th of April 

1711, Charles inherited the hereditary possessions of the house 
of B^burg, and^ claims on the Empire. The death of 
Jteeph male issue had been foreseen, and Charles had 

at one time been prepahed to give up Spain and the. Indies on 
condition that he was allowed to retain Naples, Sriiy and the 
Mihnese; But when the case arose, hk natural obstinacy led 
hiai to dedare that hb would not think of surrendering any of 
the rights of fak kttnily. It whs with great difficulty that he 
was persoiuted to leave Spain, mldnths after Ihe death of his 
brolte <bn the a7th of September x7i^iX Only thie emphatic 
refdte: of ffie Eiirop roconstmetkei 

of the empiit irfChaties^ V^fdroed him toj^ea sullen sutmiksion 
to necessity. Be abandoned Spain and was crowned emperor 
in Dooembef 1711, but for a low time ;he would not reco^ze 
Hiflip Ik tO ' hk mt he wik very 
desedi tbe< 3 iteltes fouj^i for fak chtke;^ * Soaaedf^thrir 


dnefs loUowed him to Vienna, and thrir advice had an un- 
fortunate dnfluen^ on hk mind. They almost succeeded .in 
arousing fak suspicions of the h^alty of Prince Eugene at the 
very moment when the prince’s ^endid victories over the Turks 
had led to the peace of Passarowitz on the aSffi of July 17x8, and 
a great extension of the Austrian dominions eastwi^. Charles 
showed an enlightened, though not always successful, interest 
in commercial prosperity of his subjects, but from the date 
of his return to Germany till his death his ruling passion was to 
secure his inheritance against dismemberment. As early as 
rfis he had begun to prepare the Pragmatic Stecdon ” 
which was to regulate the sucicession. An only son, bom on the 
13th of April 1716, died in infancy, and it became the object of 
his p^Ucy to obtain the recognition of his daughter Maria Theresa 
a& his heiress. He made great concessions to obtain his aim, 
and embarked on complicated diplomatic negotiations^ His 
last days were embittered by a disastrous war with Turkey, in 
which he lost almost all he had gained by the peace of Passaro- 
witz: He died at Vienna on the 20th of October 1740, and 
with him expired die male line of his house. Charles VI. was 
an admirable representative of the tenacious ambition of the 
Habsburgs, and of their belief in their own august greatness ” 
and boundless rights. 

For the personal character of Charles VI. see A. von Ameth, 
Geschichte. Maria Theresias (Vienna, 1863-1879). Dr Fran* Krones, 
R. V. Marchland, Grundriss der dsferreichischen Geschichte (Vienna, 
1882), gives a very copious bibliography. 

CHARLES VHL (1697-1745), Roman emperor, known also as 
Charles Albert, efector of Bavaria, was the son of the elector 
Maximilian Emanuel and his second wife, Theresa Cunigtinda, 
daughter of John Sobieski, king of Poland. He was bom on the 
6th of August 1697. His father having taken the side of Louis 
XIV. of France in the War of the Spanish Succession {q*v*), 
Bavaria was occupied by the allies. Charles and his brother 
Clement, afterwards archbishop of Cologne, were carried prisoners 
to Vienna, and were educated by the Jesuits under the name of 
the counts of Wittelsbach, When his father was restored to his 
electorate, Charles was released, and in 1717 he led the Bavarian 
contingent of the imperial army which served under Prince 
Eugene against the Turks, and is said to have distinguished 
himself at Belgrade. On the 25th of September 1722 he was 
betrothed to Maria Amelia, the younger of the two orphan 
daughters of the emperor Joseph I. Her unde Charles VI. 
insisted that the Bavarian house should recognize the Pragmatic 
Sanction which established hk daughter Mana Theresa as heiress 
of the Habsburg dominions. They did so, but with secret protests 
and mental reservations of their rights, which were designed to 
render the recognition valueless. The electors of Bavaria had 
claims on the possessions of the Habsburgs under the Will of 
the emperor Ferdinand I., who died in 1564. 

Charles succeeded his father on the 26th of Febfua^ 1726. 
As a ruler of Bavaria, he showed a vague disposition to improve 
the condition of his subjects, but his profuse habits and hk i^orts 
to rival the splendour of the French court crippled hk finances. 
Hk policy was one of much dupiidty, for he was constandy 
endeavouring to keep on good terms with the emperor while 
slipping out of his obligation to accept the Pragma^ Sanction 
and intriguing to secure French support for his clakns whenever 
Qiaites VI. should die. On hearing of the em|>eior’8 last illneM, 
he ordered his agent at Vienna to renew his clonn to the Austoian 
inheritance. The claim was advanced immediately after the 
death of Oiaites VI. on the 20th of October mo. Charles Albert 
now entered into the league against Maria Ineresa, to dfe giwt 
misfckmkofhimse By thehelpof hereneiin^ 

he vras'dfected emperor m opposition to her husband Franck^ 
giand duke of Tuscany, on the 24th of Jteu^ 174*, under Ite 
titte or Claries VH., and was crowned at Frankfort-on-Mam 
on the' 7^ of Fe^ But as hk army hte bera^m^^ 
he wtedtterly uitaWe to rcskt'the Austrian troops. Wh 0 e he wte 
bring inbwned^^h^ dominions in Bavinia yrttt bring 

himsrif as attacked by stone and gout, 
ill, without money or knd, tnd in dktress comparable to the 

V. 29a 
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sorrows of Job. During tfao War of the Austrian Successm I 
he was a mere puppet in riie hands of the anti -Austrian 
coalition^ and was often in want of mere necessaries. In the 
changes of the war he was able to re-enter his capital^ Muni^, 
in 1743, but had immei^tely afterwards to take dight agam. 
He was restored by Frederick the Great in October X744, but died 
worn out at Munich on the 20th of January i 745 « 

See A. von Ameth, GesckichU Maria Th^ssias (Vienna, *663- 
X879); and P. T. Heigel, Psr dsUrreichische Erbfclgestreit und die 
Kaiserwahl Karls VII* (M uni c h , 1877). 

CHARLES L (1600-1649), king of Great Britain and Ireland, 
second son of James I. and Anne of Denmark, was bom at 
Dunfermline on the 19th of November 1600. At his baptism he j 
was created duke of ^bany, and on the i6th of January 1605 
duke of York, In 1612, by the death of his elder brother Hennr, 
he became heir-apparent, and was created prince of Wales on the 
3rd of November 1616. In 1620 he took up warmly the cause 
of his sister queen of Bohemia, and in 162 1 he defended Bacon, 

using his influence to prevent the chancellor’s degradation from i 
the peerage. The prince’s marriage with the mfanta Maria, 
daughter of Philip III. of Spain, had been for some time ^e 
subject of negotiation, James desiring to obtam through Spanish 
support the restitution of his son-in-law, Frederi^, to the 
Palatinate ; and in 1623 Charles was persuaded by Buckinghi^, 
who now obtained a complete ascendancy over him in oi^osition 
to wiser advisers and the king’s own wishes, to make a secret 
expedition himself to Spain, put an end to all formalities, ^d 
br^ home his mistress himself: ‘‘a gallant and brave thing 
for his Highness.” ‘‘Stecnie” and “Baby Charles,” as James 
cMed them, started on the 17th of February, arriving at Paris 
on the 2ist and at Madrid on the 7th of March, where they 
assumed the unromantic names of Mr Smith and Mr Brown. 
They found the Spanish court by no means enthusiastic for 
marriage ^ and the princess herself averse. The prince’s im- 
mediate conversion was exp^ted, and a complete religious 
tolerance for the Roman Catholics in England demanded. James 
engaged to allow the infanta the right of public worship and to 
use his influence to modify the law, but Charles himself, went 
much further. He promised the alteration of the penal laws 
within three years, conceded the education of the children to 
the mother till the age of twelve, and unde^ok to listen to the 
infanta’s priests in matters of religion, signing the man-iage 
contract on the 25th of July 1623. The Spanish, Imwever, did 
not trust to words, and Charles was informed that his wife could 
only follow him to England when these promises were executed. 
Moreover, they had no. intention whatever of aiding the Protestant 
Frederick. Meanwhile Buckingham, incensed at the failure of 
the expedition, had quarrelled with the grandees, and Qiarles 
left Madrid, landing at Portsmouth on the 5th of (October, to the 
joy of the people, to whom the proposed alliance was odious. 
He now with Buckingham urged James to make war on Spain, 
and in liecember 1624 signed a marriage treaty with Henrietta 
Maria, daughter of Henry IV. of France. In April Qiarles had 
declared solemnly to the parliament that in case of his marriage 
to a Roman Catholic princess no concessions should be granted to 
recusants, but these were in September 1624 deliberately promised 
by James and Charles in a secret article, the first instance of the 
duplicity and deception practised by Charles in paling with the 
parliament and the nation. The French on their side promised 
to assist in Mansfeld’s expedition for the recovery of the 
Palatinate, but Louis in October refus^ to allow, ^he men to pass 
through France; and the army, without pay or provisions, 
dwindled away in Holland to nothing. ^ 

Cto the 27th of March 1625 Charles I. succeeded to the throne 
by iJbc death of his £§^her, and on the ist of May he was inamed 
by proxy to Henrietta Maria. He received her at Canterbury 
on the 13th of Jufip, aniglin^the i8th his first parliament 
assembled. On the day Charles had giyqn direc- 
tions that the prosec^MifiS^HI^^ should esjease, 

but he now enforemg the lawa against 

them, imd the war against 

^ auD. Pt. iv. 21. 


Spain. The Commons^ however, responded coldly^ Charles had 
lent ships to Louis XIIL to be^u8ed against the Protestants ) at 
La Roc&Ue,and the Commons were not aware of tbe eubteriugee 
and fictitious delays intended to prevent their employment 
The Protestant feelings of the Commons were also aroused by the 
king’s support of the roy^ chaplain, Richard Montagu> who ^had 
repudiated ^vinistic doctrine. They only voted small sunls^ 
and sent up a petition on the sUte of. religion and refiectii^ upon 
Buckingham, whom they deemed responsible for the failure of 
Mansfeld’s expe^tion^ at the same time demanding counsels in 
whom they could trust. Parliament was accordingly dissolved 
by Charles on the 12th of August. He hoped that greater- success 
abroad would persuade the Commons to be more generous* 
On the fith of September 1625 he made the treaty of Southan^on 
with the Dutch against Spain, and sent an expedition to Cadis 
under Sir Edward Cecil, which, however, was a failure. In order to 
make himself independent of parliament he attempted to raise 
money on the crown jewels in Holland, and to diminish the 
opposition in the Commons he excluded the chief leaders by 
appointing them sheriffs. When the second parliament met, 
however, on the 6th of February 1626, the opposition, 1 ^ by Sir 
John Eliot, was more determined than before, and their attack 
was concentrated upon Buckingham. On the 29th of March, 
Charles, calling the Commons into his presence, accused them of 
leading him into the war and of taking advantage of his difficulties 
to “ make their own game.” “ I pray you not to be deceived,” 
he said, “ it is not a parliamentary way, nor ’tis not a way to ded 
with a king. Remember that parliaments are altogether in itiy 
power for their calling, sitting, and dissolution ; therefore as I 
find the fruits of them good or evil, they are to continue or not to 
be.” Charles, however, was worsted in several collisions with the 
two houses, with a consequent loss of influence. He was obliged 
by the peers to . set at liberty Thomas Howard, earl of Arundel, 
whom he had put into the Tower, and to send a summons to the 
earl of Bristol, whom he had attempted to exclude from parfc- 
ment, while the Commons compelled him, with a threat of doing 
no business, to liberate Eliot and Digges,the managers of Bucking- 
ham’s impeachment, whom he had imprisoned. Finally in June 
the Commons answered Charles’s demand for money by a re- 
monstrance asking fOr Buckingham’s dismissal, which they 
decided must precede the grant of supply. They claimed respon- 
sible ministers, while Charles considered himself the executive 
and the sole and unfettered judge of the necessitiw of the state. 
Accordingly on the 15th Charles dissolved the parliament. 

The king was now in great need of money. He was at war 
with Spain and had promised to pay £^0,000 a month to Christian 
IV. of Denmark in support of the Protestant campaign in 
Germany. To these necessities was now added a war with 
France. Charles had never kept his promise t^nceming the 
recusants ; disputes arose in consequence with his wife, and on 
the 3xst of July 1626 he ordered all her French attendants to be 
expelled from Whitehall and sent back to France; At the same 
time several ; French ships carrying contraband goods to the 
Spanish Netherlands were seised by English warships. On the 
27th of June 1627 Buckingham with a large expedition sailed to 
the Isle of K6 to relieve La Rochelle, then besieged .by tjie ioroes 
of Louis XIII. Though the success of the French Protestants was 
an object much desired in England, Buckingh^’s unpopularity 
pnrevented support being given to the expedition^ and the duke 
returned to Plymouth on the urii of Noyembep: completely 
defeated. Meanwhile. Charles had endeavoured to get the inoney 
refused to him by parliament by meana of a forced 
missing Chief Justice Crewe for declining to support ite loflabty, 
and imprisoning several df the .leaders of the opposition lW re- 
fusing to subscri^ to it. These summary measures^ howfevw^ 
only brought a small suna into the treasury* On ^ and of 
January 1628 Charles ordered the release of att the , p 
imprisoned,, and on 'the 17th of Mareh sunuiwnttd -hjs thW 

Instead of iielieving the king’s neceisxite the Commons imr 
immediately : proceeded to discuss dw cwassritorional posirio 
to formulate the Petition of Rkht fcrii>kiding taomti^ 
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consent ctf parliaments arbithuy and iQe^ imprisonment^ 
csompokor^ billeting in private housess andmaxlsal law: QiarleSs 
on the xst of May^ first demanded that they* shodld rest on hts 
royal word and promise.” He obtafoed an opimon from the 
judges that the acceptance of the petition would not absolutely 
predude in certain cases imprisonments without showing oausCs 
and after a futile endeavour to avoid an acceptance by returning 
an ambiguous answer which only exasperated the Q^monSs he 
gave his consent on the 7^1 of June in the full and usual form. 
Giarles now obtained his subsidies^ but no real settlement was 
feached, and his relations with the parliament remained 1^ 
unfriendly as before. They proceeded to remonstrate agaihst his 
government and against has support of Buckingham^ and denied 
his right to tonnage and poundage. Accordingly^ on the s6th of 
June they were prorogued. New disasters befeU Charles^ in the 
assassination of Budcingham and in the failure of the fresh 
expedition sent to R^. In January 1629 the parliament re- 
assembled^ irritated by the exaction of the duties knd seizure of 
goods during the interval^ and suspicious of innovations in 
religion,” the king having forbidden the clergy to continue 
the controversy concerning Calvinistic and Arminian doctrines, 
the latter of which the parliament desired to suppress. While 
they were discussing these matters, on the 2nd of March 1629, 
the king ordered them to adjourn, but amidst a scene of great 
excitement the speaker, Sir John Finch, was held down in his 
chair and the doors were locked, whilst resolutions against innova- 
tions in religion and declaring those who levied or paid tonnage and 
pound^e enemies to their country were passed. Parliament was 
immediately dissolved, and Charles imprisoned nine members, 
leaders of the opposition, Eliot, Holies, ^ode, Selden, Valentine, 
Cory ton, Heyman, Hobart and Long, his vengeance being especi- 
ally shown in the case of Eliot, the most formidable of his 
opponents, who died in the Tower of consumption after long 
years of close and unhealthy confinement, and whose corpse even 
Charles refused to give up to his family. 

For eleven years Charles ruled without parliaments and with 
some success. There seemed no reason to think that *^ that 
noise,” to use Laud’s expression concerning parliaments, would 
ever be heard again by those then living. A revenue of about 
£618,000 was obtained by enforcing the payment of tonnage and 
poundage, and while avoiding the taxes, loans, and benevolences 
forbidden by the petition of right, by monopolies, fines for 
knighthood, and for pretended encroachments on the royal 
domains and forests, which enabled the king to meet expenditure 
at home* In Ireland, Charles, in order to get money, had granted 
the Graces in 1628, conceding security of titles of more than 
sixty years’ standing, and a more moderate oath of allegiance for 
the Roman Catholics, together with the renunciation of the shilling 
fine for non-attendance at church. He continued, however, to 
make various attempts to get estates into his possession on the 
pretext of invalid title, and on the 12th of May 1635 the city of 
London estates were sequestered. Charles here destroyed one of 
the most valuable settlements in Ireland founded by James I. 
in the interests of national defence, and at the same time ex- 
tinguished the historic loyalty of tke city of London, which 
henceforth steadily favoured the parliamtehtary cause. In 1633 
Wentworth had been sent to Ireland to establish a medie\^ 
monarchy and get money, and his success in organization seemed 
great •enough to justify the attempt to extend the system to 
England. Giarles at the same time restricted his foreign policy 
to scarcely more than a wish for the r^overy of the Palatinate, to 
further which he engaged in a series of numerous and ihuttially 
destnicrive negotiations wrtjv Gustavus Adolphus and with 
Spaing finally lining peaice with Spain dh the 5th of November 
1630) an i^ecment which was followed on tlie and of January 
1631 by a fdrther secret treaty^ the two kin^ binding themselves 
So inaite war on ^he Dutch and partitioA their territories. A 
notable feature of* this agteemeirt wm that while in CharWs 
pozttionoRoman Catholicism was to be ^tolerated, there was no 
guamntee for t^ of Protestiimtism in^the territory to be 

ceded to •Stoin, 

In x6340tarles levied ship^oney from the seaport towns for 


the increase of navy, and in 1635 the tax was extended to 
the inland counties, which aroused considerable opposition. In 
Februarya637 Charles obtained an opinion in favour of his chums 
from the judges, and in 1638 the great Hampden case was decided 
in his favour. The apparent success, however, of Qmrles was 
fanpciffled by the general and growing resentment aroused by his 
es^tions and whole policy, and this again was small compared 
with the fears excited by the king^s attitude towards religion and 
Protestantisin. He supported zealously Laud’s rigid Anglican 
orthodoxy, his compulsory introduction of unwelcome ritual, and 
his narrow, intolerant and despotic policy, which was marked by 
several savage prosecutions and sentences in the Star Chamber, 
drove numbers of moderate Protestants out of the Church into 
Presbyterianism, and created an intense feeling of hostility to the 
government throu^out the country. Charles further increased 
the popular fears on the subject of religion by his welcome given to 
Panzani, the pope’s agent, in 1634, who endeavoured unsuccess- 
fully to reconcile the two churches, and afterwards to George 
Conn, papal agent at the court of Henrietta Maria, while the 
favour shown by the king to these was contrasted with the severe 
sentences passed upon the Puritans. 

The same imprudent neglect of the national sentiment was 
pursued in Scotland. Charles had already made powerful 
enemies there by a declaration announcing the arbitrary revoca- 
tion of former church estates to the crown. On the i8th of June 
1633 he was crowned at Edinburgh with full Anglican ceremonial, 
which lost him the hearts of numbers of his Scottish subjects and 
aroused hostility to his government in parliament. After his 
return to England he gave further offence by ordering the use 
of the surplice, by his appointment of Archbishop Spotiswood 
as chancellor of Scotland, and by introducing other bishops into 
the privy council. In 1636 the new Book of Canons was issued 
by the king’s authority, ordering the communion table to be 
placed at the east end, enjoining confession, and declaring 
excommunicate any who should presume to attadc the new 
prayer-book. The latter was ordered to be used on the i8th of 
October 1636, but it did not arrive in Scotland till May 1637. 
It was intensely disliked both as popish ” and as English. 
A riot followed its first use in St Giles’ cathedral on the 23rd of 
July, and Charles’s order to enforce it on the loth of September 
was met by fresh disturbances and by the establishment of 
the ” Tables,” national committees which now became the real 
though informal government of Scotland. In 1638 the national 
covenant was drawn up, binding those that signed it to defend 
their religion to the death, and was taken by large numbers 
with enthusiasm all over the country. Charles now drew back, 
promised to enforce the canons and prayer-book only in a fair 
and legal way,” and sent the marquis of Hamilton as a mediator. 
The latter, however, a weak and incapable man, desiroUi^ of 
popularity mth all parties, and unfaithful to the king’s interests, 
yielded everything, without obtaining the return of Charles’s 
subjects to their allegiance. The assembly met at Glasgow bn 
the 2ist of November, and in spite of Hamilton’s opposition 
immediately proceeded to judge the bishops. On the 28th 
Hamilton dissolved'it, but it continued to sit, deposed the bishops 
and ’re-established Presbyterianism, The rebellion had now 
begun, and an appeal to arms alone could decide the quarrel 
between Charles and his subjects. On the 28th of May 1639 
he arrived at Berwick with a small and ill-trained force, thus 
beginning what is known as the first Bishops’ War ; but being 
confronted by the Scottish army at Duns Law, he w^ compelled 
to sign the treaty of Berwick on the i8th of June, which provided 
for the disbandment of both armies and the restitution to the 
king of toyal castles, referring all questions to a general 
assembly and a parliament. Wheii the assembly met it abolished 
episcopacy, bui Charles, who bn the 3rd of Au^st had returned 
to Whiteh^, refused ^ consent to this and to pther measu|^ 
proposed by the Scottish parliament. His extreme finahem^ 
necessities, and the prbsjfiect of renewed hostilities with the 
now moved Giarles, at the instigation of Strafford, Who in 
^teiftbetjhad lefr Ifeiand to become the king’s chief adviser, 
to tutn aj^iii to parliament for assistance as the last wsource, 
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CHARLES iX. 

4ttid on the 13th of AfitH 1640 rtfce Short ParhMiient assembled, stupendonui tonde^ion by Charks^ the sufarender oif his Jiislit 
(But on jits ^cusBif^ grievances before grantiM ;8ut)plies and to dkaolve titetpaafiuiA^nti/ntho^ 

&iaUy refusing subsidies till peace was inade iwkft the/SootS| it ment kmedliaibdy^ prodeeded^ n^jCbaries*s oo^ to sweep 
was dissolved on the 5th at Hay. Charles spurned once mare away...the star-chamberi high icommi^ion and ttiier extra^legal 
to measures of repression, and on the .solii imprisoned some of eouits, and fdl extiw-pairKaiwentftry .taaostion. Cluirles, however, 
the Loitidon aldermen who refused to ktid money. He prepay did not temain long or oonsbtently in. die yiddii^ mood. Im 
(for war, semping togeither what money he could and obtainmg june 1^41 be engaged in a second aimy plot for bringing up 
ag^nt tluiough Strafford from Ireland. His posi^n, howeiver, foross to rLondon, and on the 10th ^ August he set out. for 
was hopeless ,; his icroes m&et totally undisciplined, and fbe Scotland in order to obtain the Scottish .anny against the 
Scots were suj^rted by the parliamentary opposition in Ei&gla^. pi^liament in England; this plan was obviously doomed, to 
On .die 20th of August the Soots crossed the Tweed, beginning failure and was interrupted by another appeal to iforce, the .ao* 
the so^lled seooi^ Bishops’ War, defeated the king’s army cs^M Incident, at which Charles was susp^ted (in all ^prob*- 
<»t,Newbum on the aStli^ and subsequently occupied Newcastle ability unjustly) of having ooimived, cMisisttng in an attempt 
and Durham. Charles at this juncture, on 24th of September, to ki^ap and murder Argyll^ p^ilton and Lanark, with whcm 
isumiacmed a gr^t council of the peers; and on the flist of he was i^otiatmg. CharleSbad .also apparently be^ intriguing 
Dct^ieracessationof arms was agreed to ^ the treaty of Ripon, with Irish Roman Gatholtc.lords for military help in return 
tl^ Scots receiving £850 a day for the maintenance of the army, for concessioi^, and he was«8uspected of complicity in the Irish 
and further negotiations being transferred to London. On the rebellion which now broke out. He left Scotland more dk- 
3rd df NoyOm^r the king summoned the Long Parliament. credited than ever, havii^ by his ooncessions made, to use 

Suchwas the final issue of Charles’s attempt to govern without Hyde’s words, ‘'a perfect deed of gift of that kingdom,” and 
parliaments — Scotland in triumphant reWlion, Ireland only without gaining any advantage. 

waiting lor a sign^ to rise, and in England the parliament revived Charles returned to London on the25th of November 1641 and 
with almost irresistible strength, in spite of the king, hy the force was immediately confronted by the Grand Remonstrance 
of circumstances alone. At this great crisis, which would indeed (passed on the 22nd), in which, after reciting the chief points of the 
have taxed the resolution and resource of the most cool-hea^d i^;s misgovemment, the parliament demanded the fiqjpoint- 
and sagamus statesman, Charles failed signally. Two alternative ment of acceptable ministers and the constitution of an assembly 
courses wore open to him, either of which still offered good of divines to settle the religious question* On the 2nd of January 
chancesof success. He might have taken his stand on the ancient 1642 Charles gave office to the opposition members Colepeper 
and undoubted prerogative of the crown, resisted all encroach- and Falkland, and at the same time Hyde left the oppositton 
meats on the executive by the parliament by legal and con- party to serve the king. Charles promised to take no serious 
stitutionBl means, which were piobably ample, and in case of step without their advice; Nevertheless, entirely without their 
necessity have appealed to the loyalty of the nation to suppwt knowledge, through the kifluenoe of the queen whose impeach- 
him in arms ; or he might have waived his rights, and, acknow- ment was intended, Charles on the 4th made the rash and fatal 
ledging the mistakes of his past administration, have united attempt to seiae. with an armed force the five members of the 
with the parlimseat and creaited once more that union of interests Commons, Pym, Hampden, Holies, Hesilrige and Strode, whmn, 
and sentimmt of the monarchy with the nation which had made tc^ether with Mandeville (afterwards carl of Manchester) in the 
England so powerful. Charles, however, pretended to do both Lords, he had imp^ched of high treason. No English sovereign 
sin^taneously or ^ turns, and therefore accomplished neither, ever had (or has since that time) penetrated into the House of 
The illegally imprisoned members of the last ptarUament, now Commons. So complete and ffagrant a violation of parliamentary 
smairtiBg with the sense of their wrongs, were set free to stimulate liberties, and an appeal so crude and glaring to brute force, Could 
the violence of the opposition to the king in the new ^sembly. only be justified by complete success ; but the court pk^ had 
Of Quarles’s double statecraft, however, the series of incidents been betrayed, and were known to the ofEending members^ Who, 
which terminated the carecar of the great Strafford form the most by order of the House, had taken refuge in the city* before the 
terrible example. . Strafford had come to London in November, king’s arrival with the soldiers. Charles, on enteriing the House, 
havii^ been assured by Charles that he ” should not suffer in his found “ the birds flown,” and returned baflted, having thrown 
person, honour car fortune,” but was impeached and thrown into away the last chance of a peaceful settlement (see LsNfHALt, 
the Tower almost immediately. Charles took no steps to hinder William). The next day^ Qiarles was equally unsuccessful in 
the progress of the proceedii^s against him, but entered into obtaining their surrender in the city, ** The king had the worst 
Bchraies for saving him by bringing up an army to London, and day in London yesterday,” wrote a spectator of &e scene, ^ that 
this step exasperated Strafford’s enemies and added nw 30^ to ever he had, the people crying ‘ privilege of parliament’ by 
the prosecution. On the 23rd of April, after the passix^ oi the thousands and prayed God to turn the heart of the king, shutting 
attainder by the Coimmcms, he repeated to Strafford his former up their shops and standby at their doors with swor<£ and hal- 
assurances of protection. On the ist of May he applied to herds.”’ On the ioth,aihid$t general manifestations of hostility, 
the Lords to spare his life and be satisfied with rendering him Charles left Whitehall to prepay for war, destined never to return 
incapable of hewing office. On the 2nd he made an attempt till he was brought back la(y his victorious enemies to die. 
to sewe the Tower hy , force. On the loth, yielding to the Several months followed spent in manoeuvres to obtain the 
queen’s fears and to the mob suiging round his palace,. he signed control of the forces and in a paper war of controversy. On the 
his deatl^warrant. ''ll jay own person only were in danger,” he 23rd of April Charles was refused entry into Hull, and on the 
declared to ihe council, *' I would gladly venture it to save my 2nd of June the parliament sent to him the " Nineteen Propp- 
Lord Strafford’s life ; but seeing my wife, children, all my sitions,” claizning the whole sovereignty and government for the 
kingdom are oQii(|gpd in it, 1 am forced to give way unto it.” parliament, mduding the choice of the ministem the jud^, and 
On the jrth he the peers a petition for Strafford’s life, ; the controlof the lumy, and the executtoii of the laws against idoe 

the force of whidi^rtj^lpmpletely annulled by the strange post- Roman Catholics. The fnihta^ events, of the warare described 
script: ''If he must d^,# were a charity to reprieve him until in the article Great ReMUION* On the 22nd of August the 
Saturdsfy.” This tragl y laik ender of his g^eat and devoted king 9ft up hk standoid at Nottingham, and tm the j^rd «f 
servant left an iacMiUe ip|l upon the king’s oharacter, and he Octob^flm fought the indecisive battle of Edgehtll, ocoup)^ 
jived to. repent it p^rly. 0 ^ of .bis last admonitions to the ! Oxford aftAijadvanciiig as far as Brentford. It seea^ posri^^ 
prince of Wjries was "nev^ Ipi^ve way to the punkhiaent thatthe warm^htiinmedktely be exxdedby Gharlm penetia 
of any fordbeir foidififl service It was regarded to the heart of ftfan enemy’s position .imd cocmpyixig l^ 

Charles M the cause of h|i misfortunes^ he diew ba^^on the X3th of November befom the^pad^^ 

am} on the scaffold the disturbed hk own last force at Tumham Green, and avoided a decisive contest, 

maments. The sifft^mder of Strafford followed Iqt another 0/ s4i^ 
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Naxt year (14^3) atKidiercfl«(ipai^^ for siomind^ axa^rat Newark^^ furrivi^ the 13th with them aj^ Ne^^eetl^ 

penetratmg into ll^ndox^ was proieeted Itewoi^ On . ther s3t^ of j^y the pariimnegat sent t(^ Cbar^ the 

were to adviuice from tiie north and we^! seise the si^nth aiKi I' NewcasttePropositiime/’ which ioduded^^ domains 

sontih banks of the dver below the eily; destroy ks conifseroei o{!ChwWaaDeeplMUKXQ{:i^eCo¥eRants^.thoa^ 
txid combine withOiarles at Oxford The JOya&t lofee^wicwec> and eaitablirinnent of Presby teriaaism, severer laws againet. the 
m spite cd victiwies at Adwaltcm Moor (Jbae 30th) and Koundway Roman Catholics and pivUamentiuy control of ^ forces> :^th 
Down (Jul}r 131^)^ did hot succeed in combining* wtthiChaartes^ the withdrawal of the Irish CessatioDy ai^ a long list of royalitjl^ 
Newcastle in north being kept back by the Intern Assoctaf to beexempted hrom pardon. Charles returned no definite answer 
tion and the presence of the enemy at Hull^ and Hcipton m the for stnreralin€intk&. He imagined tlmt he might now support 
west being detained % their successful holding out at Ilyiaoulh. in Scottish royalism^ entoouraged by Montrose's series of briUiant 
Being too weak to attempt anything alone against Lhndoa^ victories^butthesehopes were destroyed by the latter’s defeat at 
Charles marched to besiege Gloucester^ Bssex following him and PhiliphaMgh on the 3rd of September. The &Qts insisted on the 
reliev^ the place. Subsequently die rival forces fought the QivenantandoiithepeniianentestabUshmentof Presbyterianism, 
indecisive first battle of Newbttry> and Charles failed in prevent^ while Charles would only consent to a temporary maintenance 
ing the return of Essex to London. Meanwhile on the 1st of for three years. Accordingly Scots, in. return for the payment 
February the parliament had submitted proposals to Charles of part of their army arrears by the parlianoient, marched home on 
at Oxford, but the negotiations came to nothi^, and Charles’s the 3Qth of January 1647, leaving (partes behind, who under, the 
unwise attempt at the same time to stir up rising in his favour care of the parliamentary comnnissionem was eoaducted to 
in the city, known as Waller’s Plot, injured his cause considerably. Holmby House. Thence on the 12th of May he sent his answer 
He once more turned for help to Ireland, wh^ the cessation of to the Newcastle Proposition^ ofiering the militia, to the parlia* 
the campaign against the rebels was agr^ upon on the 15th of meat for ten years ai^ the establishment of Presbyterianism for 
Septeml^r 1643, and several English regiments became thereby three, while a . final settlement on religion was to be. reached 
availabk for employment by the king in England. Charles also through an assembly of twenty divines at Westminster, But. in 
accepted the proposal for bringing ov^ 2000 Irish. On the 22nd the midst of the negotiatioii with the parliament Charles’s person 
of January 1644 the king opened the rival parliament at Oxford, was seized, on the 3rd of June 1647, by Cornet Joyce under instruc- 
Ihe campaign of 1644 Ixgan far Less favourably for Charles tiona of the army, wliich soon ^terwards oiccupied I^ndon emd 
than the two last, principally owing to the alliance now made ovegepowered the parliament, placing Charles at Hampton Court, 
between the Scots and the parliament, the parliament taking the If Charles could have remained firm to either one or tlie other 
Solemn League and Covenant on the 25th of September 1643, factson, and have made concessioDS either to Presbyterianism 
and the Scottish army crossing the border on the 19th of January or on the svibject ol the militia, he might even . now have pre* 
1644. No attempt was this year made against London, and vailed. But he had learned noth^ by experience, and continued 
Rupert was sent to Newcastle’s succour in the north, wh^e the at this Juncture hi$ characteristic poUcy of intrigue, and double 
great disaster of Marston Moor on the 2nd of July ruined Charles’s dealing, ^ playing his game,” to use his own words, negotiating 
last chances in that quarter. Meanwhile Charles himself had with toth parties, at, once, not with the objector wish to arrive 
defeated Waller at Cropredy Bridge on the 29th of June, and he at a seittlement with either, but to augment their dispiutes, gam 
subsequently followed Essex to the west, compelling the suzirender time and profit ultimately, by their divisions. The Headsof the 
of Essex’s infantry at Lostwithiel on the and of Septembear. Proposate,” submitted, to Charles by the army on the 28tb of 
With an ill-timed leniency he allowed the men to go hree after July 1647, were terms conceived on a batis far broader and more 
giving up their stores and arms, and on his return towards statesmanlike than the Newcastle Propositions, and such as 
Oxford he was confronted again by Essex’s army at Newbury, Charles might well have accepted. The proposals on religion 
combined now with that of Waller and of Manci^ter. Charles anticipated the Toleration Act of 1689. There was no mention 
owed his escape here from complete annihilation only to of episcopacy, and its existence was thereby indirectly admittedi, 
Manchester’s unwillingness to inflict a total defeat, and he was but complete religious freedom for all Protestant denominations 
allowed to get away with his artillery to Oxfoid and to revictual was provided, and .the power of the church to inflict civil penalties 
Bormington Castle and Basing House. aboltshed, while it was also suggested that dangers from Roman 

The liegotiations carried on at Uxbridge during January and Catholics and Jesuits miglit be avoided by means other than 
February 1645 failed to secure a settlement, and on the 14th of enforcing attendance at church. The parliament was to, dissolve 
June the crushing defeat of the king’s forces by the new model itself and be succeeded by biennial assemblies elected on. a re- 
army at Naseby practically ended 3 ie civil, war. Charles, how- formed! franchise, not to be dissolved without their own consent 
ever, refused to make peace on Rupert’s advice, and consitfcred before 120 days, and not to sit more than 240 days, in the two 
itapointof honour ‘‘ neither to abandon God’s cause, injure my years. A' counci of state was to conduct the foreign policy 
successors, nor forsake my friends.” His chief hope, was to join of the state and conclude peace and war subject to the approval 
Montrose in Scotland, but hk march north was prevented by the of parliament, and to; control the mUitia for ten years, the corn- 
parliamentary forces, and on the 24th of September he witnessed makers being appomted by parliament, as, alsio the ofl^cers of 
foom the wails: of Chester the rout of his followers at Rowiton state forten years* No peer created since May the arat,; 1642, 
Heath. Be now entered into a series of intrigues, muttic^* was to sit in patliameiit without consent of both Houses, and 
destructive, which, becoming knosm to the dSerent parties, the judicial , decisions of .the House of Lords were, to be ratified 
exasperated all and dimiiiished stilT further the king’s Credit, by the Coounons. Only five .persons were excepted kom am- 
Oqeptoposelwasthekvyof a foreign foix^ tonduce the kingdom; neaty, but royalists were not to hold office tor five yearn and 
another, toe supply thzwgh toe msrquis of Ormonde of 10,000 not. to sit in the Commons tiH the end of the second biennial 
Irish. CanrtopoiidfflMe relating to torn sbhemes, fatally com^ pariiameot. Proposals for a series of refonzw ^re ^0 added, 
pixuhising as tocy were i£ <Chmte& hc^td evto to nile Englaod Charles, however, was at toe saine time negotiating with; ^udm^ 
again, was discovered by his enamies, indudin^ dale for an invasion of . England by toe Scots, and imagined ha 

treaty, wUch went miidi fuitoer; than toe/ inatifuctions: to could wm over Cromwell and Faiifox by ' -proaers of advantage 
CMoode, but o£ wdiich the fuB. vcspcmsibilily has never been to tfaemselves.” The precious opportumty was toerefmre allowed 
really ttvaced to Chcules, who on: toe 29th of ^ January afi^fir dis* to sl^ by, Odi the 9th of September he rejected the ptopoarfe 
ayowed hk agestk proceedings. of tot pariiameet few. toe. esteblishBBte^ 'of Presby terw msahi 

tthe pariinneii% add praimsW.toleimtfaii tojtiMi Romto €»thcdk!» IQls he^ of gaining advairtagw by playing upM tte dxffiinnoM 
if th^aind1te pnp*wnddiaid in jtha* 8 ittBB 4 h»of them of hia onwiietttt pewed a coni|)lete failiura. ttanMi^afe 

Slid toe idhwtclu . Nctr wtasi tokialL; iTfaWperiiaibentatsy torceahad dtiawa up) by ttoe away and parhainent togetlM^ toe sem of 
teat dtosins; loimd Ostoirdi Qm toe sTto of Apefi the kmg toft N0mnbet,>biit befoiei these could tot preianted; (^ 
the city, and on toe ^thiof Meygavehtoeselif up to the Scottish had esci^ied to Cansbrooke Castie to the Isle of 
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Theftoe on the i6th he sent a message offering. Presbyterianisni 
for three years and the militia lor his lifetime to th^ parliament, 
but insisting on the maintenanice of episcopacy. cSti the 38th 
of December he refused his assent to the Four Bills, which de- 
manded the militia for parliament for twenty years and prac- 
tically for ever, annulled the honours recently granted by the 
king and his declarations against the Houses, and gave to parlia- 
ment the right to adjourn to any place it wished. On dhe 3rd 
of January 1648 the Commons f^eed to a resolution to address 
the king no further, in which th^ were joined by the Lords on 
the r 5th. ‘ 

Charles had meanwhile taken a further fatal step which 
brought about his total deistruction. On the 26th of C^oember 
1647 he had signed at CArisbrooke with the Scottish commis- 
sioners the secret treaty called the ‘‘Engagement,” whereby 
the Scots undertook to invade England on his behalf and restore 
him to the throne on condition of the establishment of Presby- 
terianism for three years and the suppression of the sectarians. 
In consequence the second civil war broke out and the Scots 
invaded England under Hamilton. The royalist risings in 
England Ivere soon suppressed, and Cromwell gained an easy 
and decisive victory over the Scots at Preston. Charles was 
now left alone to face his enemies, with the whole tale of his 
intrigues and deceptions unmasked and exposed. The last 
intrigue with the Scots was the most unpardonable in the eyes 
of his contemporaries, no less wicked and monstrous than his 
design to conquer England by the Irish soldiers ; “ a more 
prodigious treason,” said Cromwell, “ than any that had been 
perfected before ; because the former quarrel was that English- 
men might rule over one another ; this to vassalize us to a 
foreign nation.” Ctomwell, who up to this point had shown 
himself foremost in supporting the negotiations with the king, 
now spoke of the treaty of Newport, which he found the parlia- 
ment in the act of negotiating on his return from Scotland, as 
“this ruining hypocritical agreement.” Charles had engaged 
in these negotiations only to gain time and find opportunity to 
escape. “ The great concession 1 made this day,” he wrote on 
the 7th of October, “ was made merely in order to my escape.” 
At the beginning he had stipulated that no concession from him 
should be valid unless an a^eement were reached upon every 
point. He had now consented to most of the demands of the 
parliament, including the repudiation of the Irish Cessation, the 
surrender of the delinquents and the cession of the militia for 
twenty years, and of the offices of state to parliament, but re- 
mained firm in his refusal to abolish episcopacy, consenting 
only to Presbyterianism for three years. Charles's devotion to 
the church is undoubted. In April 1646, before his flight from 
Oxford, inspired perhaps by superstitious fears as to the origin 
of his misfortunes, he had delivered to Sheldon, afterwards arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, a written vow (now in the library of 
St Paul’s cathedral) to restore all church lands held by the 
crown on his restoration to the throne ; and almost his last 
injunction to the prince of Wales was that of fidelity to the 
national church. His present firmness, however, in its support 
was caused probably less by his devotion to it than by his desire 
to secure the failure of the whole treaty, and his attempts to 
escape naturally weaken^ the chances of success. Cromwell 
now supported the petitions of the army against the treaty. Oh 
the i6t^ of November the council of officers demanded the trial 
of the king, “ the capital and grand author of our troubles,” 
and on the 27tfa of November the parliamentary commissioners 
returned from Newport widiout having secured Charles’s 
consent Charles was removed to Hurst Castle on the ist of 
December, where he feigned till the 19th, thence being tadeen 
to Windsor, where he arriv# onJ|y 23rd.. On the ^th “ Pride’s 
Pmge ” had removed fronffW^SaApns all those who m^ht 
show any fiivour to the lda|^.^ ^gH^CT 5th a last attempt by the 
council of officers to come to d|||||||ttth him was repulsed. On 
the ist of January the remiu^^Hfae Commons r^yed that 
Charles was ^ilty of treason war against the parlistp 

misnt and >lat^dom of England| 9 ^H the they d^ared 
t\A own power to make laws wi^MHIiiJords enr the sovereign. 


and on the fith established a ^Mikh couit of justice ” to try the 
kii^. Oil the 19th CharJm was brought to St James’s J^ace^ 
and on the n^t day his triad beganin Westminster Hall, without 
the assistance oflany of the ju^es, 'Who all refused td take part 
in the proceedinjgs. He laughed aloud at hearing himself called 
a traitor, and immediately demanded by what authority he was 
tried. He had been in treaty with the parliament in the Isle of 
Wight and taken thence by force ; he saw no lords present. 
Hb was told by Bradshaw, the president of the court, that he 
wias tried by the authority of the people of England, who had 
elected him king ; Charles making the obvious reply. that he was 
king by inheritance and not by election, that England had been 
for more than 1000 years an heredity kingdom, and Bradshaw 
cutting short the discussion by adjourning the court. On the 
32nd Charles repeated his reasoning, adding, “ It is not my case 
alone ; it is the freedom and liberty of the people of England, 
and do you pretend what you will, I stand more for their liberties, 
for if power without law may make laws ... I do not know 
what subject he is in England that can be sure of his life or any- 
thing that he calls his own.” On the 23rd he again refused to 
plead. The court was adjourned, and there were several signs 
that the army in their prosecution of the king had not the nation 
at their back. While the soldiers had shouted “ Justice 1 
justice 1 ” as the king passed through their ranks, the civilian 
spectators from the end of the hall had cried “ .God save the 
king!” There was considerable opposition and reluctance to 
proceed among the members of the court. On the 26th, however, 
the court decided unanimously upon his execution, and on the 
27th Charles was brought into court for the last time to hear 
his sentence. His request to be heard before the Lords and 
Commons was rejected, and his attempts to answer the charges 
of the president were silenced. Sentence was pronounced, and 
the king was removed by the soldiers, uttering his last broken 
I protest ; “ I am not suffered to speak. Expect what justice 
other people will have.” 

In these last hours Charles, who was probably weary of 
life, showed a remarkable dignity and self-possession, and a firm 
resignation supported by religious faith and by the absolute 
conviction of his own innocence, which, says Burnet, “ amazed 
all people and that so much the more because it was not natural 
to him. It was imputed to a very extraordinary measure of 
I supernatural assistance • • . ; it was owing to someth^ 

I within himself that he went through so many indignities with 
so much true greatness without disorder or any sort of affecta- 
tion.” Nothing in his life became Charles like the leaving it. 
“ He nothing common did or mean Upon that memorable scene.” 
On the morning of the 29th of January he said his last sad 
farewell to his younger children, Elizal^th and Henry, duke 
of Gloucester. On the 30th at ten o’clock he walked across 
from St James’s to Whitehall, calling on his guard “in a 
pleasant manner ” to walk apace, and at two he stepped upon 
the scaffold from a window, probably the middle one, of the 
Banqueting House (see Architecture, Plate VI. fig. 75). He 
was separated from the people by large ranks of soldiers, 
and his last speech only reached Juxon and those with him 
on the scaffold. He declared that he had desired the liberty 
and fr^dom of the people as much as any ; “ but I must tell 
you that their liberty and freedom consists in having govern- 
ment. . . . It ss not their having a share in the govemmeqt ; 
that is nothing appertaining unto them. A subject and a 
sovereign are clean different things.’’ These^ together with his 
declaration that he died a tnemto of the Church of England, 
and the mysterious Remember,” spoken to Juxon, were 
Charies’s last wotds. “It much discontents the citizens,” 
wrote a spectator ; “ ye xiiMiner of his deportment was very 
resolutely with some smiling countenahees; intimatix^ his 
willingness to beout of his teiubles.’* ^ “ The blow Isawgiven,” 
wrote another, Philip JHcnry, “ and can puiy si^ with a sad 
heart, <at the instant ladxereof, 1 mmember w)ell> such 

a grone by the Thousands then present as I^hevet Jiear before 
and desire I may never hear again. Therd w^ according to 
^ - 1 Notn andQusHtSr yik B^^ 




dfder mp/TToo^ ma^diiDg 

and anotiber frcmtiwante Wastminstet Xp Coarixs** 
Croi^ii/^i^iie^ 1*6 wkidker ” (ue. ta ovaipwcr) people 
i^ -tp ecAtt^r them/ do that I 

mst to eeeape home withbut hurt.** ^ 

’ *^iddt s^eh eoehes off vkdence was at last effected the destruo- 
ddh bf Chieurle|d. -^‘^It is lawful/* wrote Miltoa, and hath been 
hdd so^rdu^ an a^s for any one i^o have the power to call 
to account a Tyrant or widced King and after due conviction to 
depose and put him to >deatii.** ® But here (it might well be 
contended) there had been no due conviction/* The execution 
had been ^eact of the king*s personal enemies, of “ only some 
15 ^ or sixty governing Englishmen with Oliver Cromwdl in the 
midst of them/’ an act technically illegal^ morally unjustifiable 
because the supposed crimes of Charles had been condoned by 
the later negotiations with him, and indefensible on the ground of 
public expediency, for the king's death proved a far greater 
obstacle to the re-establishment of settled government than his 
Kfe could have been. The result was an extraordinary revulsion 
of feeling in favour of Charles and the monarchy, in which the 
incidents of his misgovemment were completely forgotten. He 
soon became in the popular veneration a martyr and a saint. 
His fate was compared with the Crucifixion, and his trials and 
sufferings to those of the Saviour. Handkerchiefs dipped in his 
blood wrought miracles,” and the Eikon Basilike, published 
on the day of his funeral, presented to the public a touching 
if not a genuine portrait of the unfortunate sovereign. At the 
Restoration the anniversary of his death was ordered to be kept 
as a day of fasting and humiliation, and the service appointed 
for use on the occasion was only removed froiri the prayer-book 
in 1859. The same conception of Charles as a martyr for relgion 
appeals ^11 to many, and has been stimulated by modem 
wnters. ” Had Charles been willing to abandon the church and 
give up episcopacy,** says Bishop Creighton, **he might have 
saved his throne and his life. But on this point Charles stood 
firm, for this he died and by dying saved it for the future.** ^ 
Gladstone, Keble, Newman write in the same strain. ** It was 
for the Church,** says Gladstone, ** that Charles shed his blood 
upon the scaffold.** * ** I rest,** says Newman, “ on the scenes 
of past years, from the Upper Room in Acts to the Court of 
Carisbrooke and Uxbridge.** The injustice and violence of the 
king's death, however, the pathetic dignity of his last days, and 
the many noble traits in his character, cannot blind us to the 
real causes of his downfall and destruction, and a sober judgment 
cannot allow that Charles was really a martyr either for the 
church or for the popular liberties. 

The constitutional struggle between the crown and parliament 
had not been initiated by Charles I. It was in full existence in 
the tfign of James I., and distinct traces appear towards the 
latter part of that of Elizabeth. Charles, therefore, in some 
d^ree inherited a situation for which he was not responsible, 
nor can he be justly blamed, according to the ideas of kingship 
which then prevailed, for defending the prerogatives pf the 
crown as precious and sacred person^ possessions which it was 
his duty to hand down intact to his successors. Neither will 
his persistence in refusing to yield up the cohtrol of the executive 
to the parliament or me army, or his zeal in defending the 
natioxial churchy be altogether censured. In the event the parlia- 
ipent proved quite ihcajpable of govemu^ an army uncontrolled 
by’ the soyemkn sho;ra to bonstitute a more grievous 
tl^ Oiatles’s most* arbitrary rule, , and the downfall 
<n j^e (murph j^n for a sectarian des^tism 

intoleraple tW taiidian. The nature! ihferei\ce ixi|^t 
at pox^ to 

them, that they were, tp intp c6|E^n, 

aPd the actjual indi^ld^aje m|the direm^^^ 

Ijteelf, were rather the yiai^s oi tfae g^tnbsS of than 
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and themtional destiny. A closer insight, however, shows: that 
biographical more than abstract histoncal elements determined 
tlm actual course and issue of the RebelUoiu The gpeat oon- 
Btitutidnal and religious points of dispute between ^e king axid 
parKamex^, though douDtless involving principles vital to the 
national interests/ would not alone have somtd to destroy 
Charles. Monarchy was too much venerated, was too deepify 
rooted in the naticmal life, to be hastily and easily extirpated ; 
the perils of removing the foundation of all government, law 
and order were too obviOus not to be shunned at almost all costs. 
Stjai less can the crowning t^edy of the king*s death find its 
real explanation or justification in these disputes and antagon- 
isms. The real cause was the complete discredit into imch 
Charles had brought himself and the monarchy. The ordinary 
routine of daily life and of business cannot continue without 
some degree of mutual confidence between the individuals 
brought into contact, far less could relations be maintained by 
subjects with a king endowed with the enormous powers then 
attached to the kingship, and with whom agreements, promises, 
negotiations were merely subterfuges and prevarications. We 
have seen the series of unhappy falsehoods and deceptions 
which constituted Charles’s statecraft, beginning with the 
fraud concerning the concessions to the Roman Ca^olics at his 
marriage, the evasions with which he met the Petition of Right, 
the abandonment of Strafford, the simultaneous negotiation 
with, and betrayal of, all parties. Strafford’s reported words 
on hiring of his desertion by Charles, ” Put not your trust in 
princes,** re-echo through the whole of Charles’s reign. It was 
the degradation and dishonour of the kingship, and the personal 
loss of credit which Charles suffered through these transactions — 
which never appear to have caused him a moment’s regret or 
uneariness, but the fatal consequences of which were seen only 
too clearly by men like Hyde and Falkland — that were the real 
causes of the rebellion and of the king's execution. The con- 
stitutional and religious grievances were the outward and 
visible sign of the corroding suspicions which slowly consumed 
the national loyalty. In themselves there was nothing incapable 
of settlement either through the spirit of union which existed 
between Elizabeth and her subjects, or by the principle of 
compromise which formed the basis of the constitutional settle- 
ment in 1688. The bond of union between his people and 
himself Charles had, however, early broken, and compromise 
is only possible between parties both of whom can acknowledge 
to some extent the force of the other's position, which can trust 
one another, and which are sincere in their endeavour to reach 
agreement. Thus on Charles himself chiefly falls the responsi- 
bility for the catastrophe. 

His character and motives fill a large place in English history, 
but they have never been fully understood and possibly were 
largely due to physical causes. His weakness as a child was so 
extreme that ms life was despaired of. He outgrew physied 
defects,, and as a young man excelled in horsemanship and in 
the sports of the times, but always retained an impedim^t of 
speech. At the time of his accession his reserve and reticence 
were especially noticed. Buckingham was the only person who 
ever enjoyed his friendship, and after his death Qi^les placed 
entire confidence in no man. This isolation was the cause of an 
ignorance of men and of the world, and of an incapacity to 
appreciate the ideas, principles and motives of others, while it 
ptepared at the same time a fertile soil for receiving those 
mcfuted conceptions of *kingship, of divine right and prerogative, 
vriiich came into vogue at this period, together with those 
exagge^ed ideas of ms own personal supremacy and iihpor^ce 
to wUch minds not ^quite notmal ate always esi)eciall)r mclined. 
Hk dharacter was marked by a weakness which shirked and 
p^^ned the settlement of difiSculties, by a meanness axid 
ft^gratitude even when dealing with his most devoted followers, 
l?y ah obstinacy which px^ feigned compliance and by pp^vptruth- 
fuln^ which dif^ from his son*$ unuikhii^ deceit, 

whith Iduhd Spn^ reservation or excuse,^ but which While 
more dangerous and ixisidiouS hecau^ 
toit>lbyWl txmtIimajUy a^ a principle of conduct. YetOkaries, in 
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Bfd^crf his fialiagg^tari maaiy Qainendoi^whoms 

fcUjr cmsdcmscl^iki^wh&dDeswtlre]^^ lacallixiin ag&od 
kng^ aad alldWs tiiat Ua kiBfgly virtues had aaaaa mixtara and 
alloy h ig dere d than baax sfaankig in inll ktotxe/’ daclases 
that ** he wan tf ever aay^ lixe most worthy of llie tstle oi an 
Honeat liUn^ so great a lover of justice <bat.no temptaidon coidd 
Aspose him tea wrooq^ftd action except that it wai disgimfid to 
hom that he believed it just/^ “ the worthiest of gentieoBieE^ the 
best master^ the best friend, the best husband^ the bett father 
and the best Christaan that the age in which he lived produced” 
With all its deplorable mistakes and hnlings Charles I.’& reign 
belongs to a sphere infinite^ superior to that of his unscrupoldus, 
cormpt, selfish but more successful son. His private life was with- 
out a blemish. Iziunechately on his accession he had suppressed 
the disorder which had existed in the household of James 1 ., 
and let it be known that whoever had business with him 
must never approach him backstairs or private doors.” ^ 
lie maintained a strict sobriety in food and dress. He had a 
fine artistic sense, and Milton reprehends him for having made 
S^iakespem the closest compa^n of his solitudes,” Mon- 
skurk Prince de Galles,” wrote Rubens in 1625, “ est k prince 
k plus amateur de la peinture qui soit au monde.” He succee^ 
in’bringing together during twenty years an unrivalled collection, 
of whi^ a great part was dispersed at his death. He showed 
a noble kxsensibiUty to fiattery. He was deeply and sincerely 
religious. He wished to do right, and was conscious of the purity 
of his motives. Those who came into contact with him, even 
the most bitter of his opponents, were impressed with his good- 
ness. The great tragedy of his life, to be read in his weU-kwwn, 
dignified, Imt weak and unhappy features, and to be followed 
in his inexplkabkand mysterious choice of baneful imtrumeats, 
sudi as Rupert, Laud, Hamilton, Glamorgan, Henrietta Maria 
—all in their several ways workii^ out his destnictionr— seems 
to have been inspired by a fateful insanity or infirmity of mind or 
will, recalling the great Greek dramas in which the poets depicted 
frenzied mortals rushin|[ into thek own destruction, impelled 
by the unseen and superior powers. 

The king's body, after l^ing embalmed, was buried by the 
few followers who remained with him to the last, hastily and 
withoutany f uneralservke, which wasforlxdden by the authorities, 
in the tomb of Hei^ VIIL, in St George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
where his coffin was k^tified and opened in 1813. An account 
of what appeared ” was published by Sir Henry Halford, and 
a bone abstracted on the occasion was replaced in the vaidt by 
prince of Wales (afterwards Edward VIL) in 1888, Charles L 
left, besides three <^ldren who died in infancy, Charks (after- 
wards Charles II.); James (afterwards James IL); Henry, duke 
of Gloucester (1639-1660); Mary (1631-1660), who married 
William pf Orange; Elizabeth (1635-1650) ; and Herurietta, 
duchess of Orleans (1644-1670). 

. 3xsuoGRaPHy.T~-Xhe leading authority for the life and reign of 
Charles 1. is the History of England \i8Ss) and History of the Great 
Civil War (1893), by S. R. Gardiner, with the references there given. 
Among recent works may be mentioned Memoirs of the Martw 
King, by A, Fen (1905) ; Life of Charles /. by E. B. 

Chancellor (x886) ; The Visits of Charles L to Newca^, by C, S. 
Teny (1898) ; Charles by Sir t. Skelton, valuable for its illus- 
tiations (1898) : The Manner of the Coronation of King Charles 
ed. by C. Wordsworth (Henry Bradshaw Soc., 1892) ; The Picture 
Galmyof Charles J., by C. AiilHps (1896). .See also Calendars of 
State Paf^s, Irish aiid Domestic ^e/ries ; Hist. MSS. Conm. Series, 
csp. MSS. of J. Eliot Hodgkin, F. J. Savile Foljambe, Lord Montagu 
of Beasdieu, Duke of Rutland at Belvoir Castle, Marquis of Ormoinde, 
Eari Conner '{Coke MSS.), Eart of LontMale (notcHOObka of pairUa* 
ments of 1626 and 1628), Duka of Buceleuch at Montagu Houses 
Duke of Ppnlaad, J|th Rep. pt vi, Duke of Hamilton, pt. i.. 
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M. 687 Charles aad Gkusaoggun/' by S.. R: Oardineri; vfi* tyG; 
ComkiU Mag. veL 75, Jaamr 1897, Exacutioo of Charles.'' by 
C.H. Firth. J... ^.C.Y.)'^ 

CHABIiiBS IL (x63P-xd85), of Great Britain; 
second son of Cities I. ^ Qu^ Heiuktta. Mark, was 

f i the 291^1^ May 1630 at $t jack’s Palace, and 

$alvotri'0 (krre^. HisL MSS. zith Jkp^ app.p(t,Lj^4 


xsp under rikli care tueceaftive^ of the.oomMeM pf Doiaet,^ Wdlippa. 
Ciniezulttk, duke:i(rf the ni^nesa 

He aficono^panied thekiog dunw the campaign^ of the Civil 1 yar> 
acdsartintheyrliame^ at Oximd>hut on t^ 4thpf ^ihrchiK^S 
he was sent by Charles L to the west; acconqxapied hy Hyde arid 
others who fermed his council Ow^, however, to the pnntual 
jealousies imd misconduct of Goring and GrenyiUe, end .the 
prince’s own disregard and cpateo^ of the cowed,, hkipxeseo^ 
was in ik> way advants^us, aim could hot: prevent the 
overthrow of the kill’s forces in 1^6, He retired (x7th, of 
Febru^) to Pendennis Castle at Falmouth, and the appioj^ 

of Fairfax /znd of March) to Scilly, where he jemaiiued with 
Hyde riU tixe z6th of Af^. Thence he fled to jersey, and 
finally, refusing all the overtures from the imrliaxnent, and in 
opporition to the counsels of Hyde, who desired the prince to 
remain on English territo^, he repaired to the queen at PariSj 
where he remained for two years. He is described at this tune 
by Mme de Motteville as well-made, with a swartl^ complexion 
agreeing weU with his fine black eyes, a large ugly mouth, a 
graceful and dignified carriage and a fine figure ” ; aim according 
to the description circulated later for his capture after the battle 
of Worcester, he was over six feet tall. He received instrucrioa 
in mathematics from Hobbes, and was early initiated into aip 
the vices of the age by Buckingham and Percy. . In July 1648 
the prince joined the royalist fleet and blockaded the Thfunea 
with a fleet of eleven ships, returning to Holland, where Im 
received the news of the final royalist defeats and afterwards o£ 
the execution of his father. On the 14th of January 1649 
had forwarded to the council a signed carte blanche^ granting any 
conditions .provided his father’s life were spared. He immedi- 
ately assumed the title of king, and was proclaiihed in Scotland 
(5th of February) and in some parts of Ireland. On dxe 17th of 
September, after a visit to his mother at Germain, Charles 
went to Jersey and issued a declaration proclaiming his rights ; 
but, owing to the arrival of the fleet at Portsmouth, he was 
obliged, on the 13th of February 1650, to return again to Breda. 
The projected invasion of Irela^ yiras delayed through want of 
funds till it was too late ; Hyde’s mission to Spain, in the midst 
of Cromwell’s successes, brought no assistance, and Charles now 
turned to Scotland for aid. Employu^ the same unscrupulous 
and treacherous methods which had proved so fatal to his fa^er, 
he simultaneously supported and encouraged the expedition of 
Montrose and the royalists, and negotiated with the cpvenantersi. 
On the 1st of May he signed the first draft of a treaty at Breda 
with the latter, in which he accepted the Solemn and 

Covenant, conceded the control of public and church afiairs to 
the parliament and the kirk, and undertook to establish Presby- 
terianism in the three kingdoms. He also s^ned privately a 
paper repudiating Onnohde and the loyal Irish, and recall!^ 
the commissions granted to them. In acting thus he did not 
scruple to desert his own royalist followers, and to repudkte 
and abandon the great and noble Montrose, whose heroic eiSoits 
he was apparently merely using in. order to extort better terms 
from the covenanters, arid Who, having been captured on the 4th 
of May, was executed on the 21st m spite of some attempts by 
Charles to procure for him an indemnity. \\ 

(Thus perjured and disgraced the yOung king end^ked for 
Scotland bn the 2nd of June ; on the itith when off Heligoland 
he si^d treaty, and on the 23rd, on his arriv^ at SpeySbuth, 

before lanitfing, he swore to both the covenants. He proceeded 
to Falkland near Perth and p^sbd through AWdeen/^^ 
he saw the mutilated ana of Montrose suspended over 
ci^ gate. He wM cojmpelled tb disnass aU hk foUbwem exc^ 
Buciqnghajn, md to submit to inteimm^ble Se^ons^ 

genendfy contrifii^ violept mvectives agaiirit hb 
bkiukll. To Ari^n he pxda^d the payment of ^40/^ at 
res^rkt^qi^^ dow owmg ris arieai^ pi the Spptwi 

BXTfff unpim wlkh to ^the Engiidt^ 

at Newcastle, rind entered into negbtiariorit fbr maatyi^ 
daughter. In August he was kroed to afurther declaration, 

confessing his own wiokudness in deafii^ wlthtiie father’s 

blood-guiltmesSj^ hiri idokti^,^^ a^^ ahhorreiioe 
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of pvtUfty, besxles aUegiaace to ooyeiia^ 

aad to fife8b37teriajunu; At the saw tiiDe be dediaiied b^^ 
maseAy to Saag, dean of IXiaanl^ a larae (AM ol ^ of 

Engiand/* trbe Camli^ ai^awd ttuit 
Iiribnd is m no wajra binding ; whik to the Roman CathrtKfsa 
k iBndaiid he promised oohceasioss and expeeBsed^ hia gi(M)dad]l 
tonbuds tlieir churdi to Pope IimocQiit X. Bis attempt^ caUed 
“ Ibe fitart/* on the 4th October to escape from the 
faction at Perth and to join Huntly ai^ the royaUats in die 
north' failed, and he was overteken, a^ conapelled to return. 
On the i8t df .Jaxittary 1)651 be was croimed at Scone^ when he 
was forced to r^eat his oaths to both the covenants. 

Meanwhile Orwell had advanced and had defeated the 
Presbyterians at Dunbar on the 5rd of September 1650, sub- 
sequently, occupying Edinburgh. This defeat was not wholly 
unwelcome to Charles in the circumstances; in the following 
summer, during CromweH’s advance to the north, he shook off 
the Presbyterian inffuence, and on the 31st of July 1651 mtarched 
south into England with an army of about io>ooo commanded 
bjy: David I^ie. He was proclaimed king at Carlisle, joined 
by the eaitl of Derby in Lancashire, evaded the troops of Lambert 
and Harrison in Cheshire, marched through Shropshire, meeting 
with a rebuff at Shrewsbury, and entered Worcester with a 
small, tired and dispirited force only 16,000 men (sand of 
August). H«re the decisive battle, which ruined his hopes, and 
in which Charles distinguished himself conspicuous course 
and fortitude, was fought on the 3rd of September After leading 
an unsuccessful cavalry charge against the eneiny he fled, about 
6 P.M., accompanied by Bu^ingham, Derby, Wilmot, Lauder- 
dale and others, towards Kidderminster, takmg refuge at White- 
ladies, about 25 m. from Worcester, where he separated himself 
from all his followers except Wilmot, concealing himself in the 
famous oak during the 6th of September, moving subsequently 
to Boscobel, to Moseley and Bentley Hall, and thence, disguised 
as Miss Lane’s attendant, to Abbots Leigh near Bristol, to Trent 
in Somersetshire, and Anally to the George Inn at Brighton, 
having been recognized during the forty-one days of his wander- 
ings by about fifty persons> none of whom, in spite of the reward 
of £1000 offered for his capture, or of the death penalty threatened 
for aiding his concealment, had betrayed him. 

He set sail from Shoreham on the 15th of October 1651, and 
landed at Fecamp in Normandy the next day. He resided 
at Paris at St Germain till June 1654, in inactivity, unable to 
make any further effort, and living with difficulty on a grant 
from Louis XIV. of 600 livres a month. Various missions to 
foreign powers met with failure ; be was excluded froip Holland 
by the treaty made with England in April 1654, and be antici- 
pated his expulsion from France, owing to the new relations of 
friendship established mth Cromwell, by quitting the country 
in July. He visited his sister, the princess of Orange, at Spa, and 
went to Aix-la-Chapelle, thence finally proceeding in November 
to Cologne, where he was hospitabty received. The conclusion 
of Cromwell’s treaty with France in October 1655, and the 
war between England and Spain, gave hope of aid from the 
latter power. In April. 1656 cWles went to Bruges, and on 
7th of Fnbruazy’ 1658 to Brussels, where be si^ed a treaty with 
Don John of Austna^ governor of the Spanish Netherlands, by 
which he rec^yed an allowance in place of bis Fifencb pemion 
and undertook to assemble all Jbijs subjects in France in aid pf 
the Spanish against^^ French. .This pl^ came to 

npjthing ; projected ^ings, in Engk^d were betrayed? and by 
the ipapture jDimkhk m June after the W^e of the, 
Punes^ by the French and Cjcanw^’s Ironsides, the Spah^ 
cawi^iin.fhmders.^^w . ■ 

As kng as Ge^ipwatt ifved there jiq^eared Uttle hope of the 
restoration of toe, monarchy, and^ I^les a^ Byde^ W 
aware of the iOr h» assairtniAl^ W^^ 

^Pl^al.; By t^^otectpr^^ 

ids^the sip# vas 

cpnfvPWicf of # 

%r 1 who Ipul iwai^ 


the resah m the coast of Brittany, fwoceeded !(d JRuimte 
on the planish frontier, wheie Masarin wid l4iis de Haro were 
negotiatiing the treaty of the Pj^nees, tjo induce both powf^ to 
support ms cause ; but the iwure of the attempt in En#od 
ensured the rejection of bis request, and he return^ to 
Brussels m Ikcember, visiting his mother at Paris on the wt^* 
Evetitahad meanwhile ^eloped fast in favour of a restoration. 
Charles, by Hyde’a advice, had not, interfered in the movement, 
and had avoided inconvenient concessions to the various factions 
by referring all to a free, parliament.” He left Brussels for 
Breda, and issued in April . 1660, together with the letters to # 
councU, the officers of the army and the houses of parliannent 
and the city, the declaration of an amnesty for aU except those 
iqxeciaUy excluded afterwards by parliament, which referred to 
purliazQient the settlment of estates and promised a liberty to 
tender consciences in matters of religion not contrary to the 
peace of the kingdom. 

Ck the 8th of May Charles II. was proclaimed king in West- 
minster Hall and elsewhere in London. On the 24th he sailed 
from the Hague, landing on the 26th at Dover, where he was met 
by Monk, whom be saluted as father, and by the mayor, from 
whom he accepted a “very rich bible,” ‘*the thing that he 
loved above all things in the world.” He reached London on 
the 29th, his thirtieth birthday, arriving with the procession, 
amidst general rejoicmgs and through a lane of happy faces,” 
at seven in the evening at Whitehall, where the houses of 
parliament awaited his coming, to offer in the name pi the 
nation their congratulations and allegiance. 

No event in history of England had been attended with 
more lively and general rejoicing than Charles’s restoration, and 
none was destined to cause greater subsequent disappomtment 
and disillusion. Indolent, sensual and dissipated ^ nature, 
Charles!s vices had greatly increased during his exile aturoad, 
and were now, with the great turn of fortune which gave him 
full opportunity to indulge them, to surpass all the bounds of 
decency and control A long residence till the age of thirty 
abroad, together with bis French blood, had made him politically 
more of a foreigner than an Englishman, and he returned tp 
England ignorant of the English constitution ^ Rommi Catholic 
and a secret adversary of the national religion, and untouched 
by the sentiment of England’s greatness or of patriotism. Pure 
selfishness was the bas^s of bis policy both in domestic and 
fore^ affairs. Abroad the great national interests were eagerly 
sacrificed for the sake of a pension, and at home his personal 
ease and pleasure alone decided eveiy measure, and the fate of 
every minister and subject. During ^ exile he had surrounded 
himself with young men of the same spirit as , himself, such as 
Buckingham and Bennet, who, without having any claim to 
stat^manship, inattentive to business, neglectful of me national 
interests and national prejudices, became Charles’s chief advisers. 
With them, as with their master, public office w^ only desirable 
as a means of procuring enjoyment, for which an absolufe 
monarchy provided the most favourable conditions. Such 
persons; were now, accordingly, destined to supplant the older 
and responsible ministers of the type of Clarendon and Onnonda, 
men of high character and patriotism, who followed definite lines 
of polky, while at the -same time the younger inen pf ^bUity and 
standing wete shut put from office. 

The first period of Charles II.’s reign (1660-1^67,) was that of 
# administration of Lord Clarendon, the principal author of the 
Restoration settlement. The king was granted the targe revenue 
of £1,300,000. The naval and military forces were dwbkn^, 
but iChsx#:numeg!^ itp retain under tire name of guards torn 
regim«e»t54 which #named the nucleus of a sending anny. The 
settlement pf estates on a legal b^b provided ifl for a lime 
num}^ of t# king’s adberente who had impoyerbbed thenre^re 
in his The kma’s honour was directly involved m tirew 

compeowtioo luidyexciept ior ^ gwtificatioabf a fewwd^ij^ 
WaM fey W» to aSprd iJiep «h?f. ;Ctole? wfi 

his injhtoocf to cariy through parlwwnt thp act of 

and tire some of the regfc ws was a measure not, more 

sey^ than yfw& to bo mqrected m the times^^^^w 
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but that of Sir Httuy Vwe, wto ^ not a regicide and whose life the encroadunents and aggraadizemdit 0 f^ante, but this 
Charles had promi^^ the parfi^ent to Spare in ease of his con- nationalljpoliby was soon upset by the Idiigls* biim pdiw. 
demnationj was br(^ht about by Charles’s personal insistence In r668 faeebnversioh of his bfotha: James to Ronumism became 
in revenge for the victim’s high baring during Ms trials and was known to Cliirles. Already in !t6fe the king had sent Sir Richard 
an act of gross cruelty wd perfidy. Charles was in favour of Bellings to> Rome to axtan^ the tenns of England's conversibn; 
religious toleration^ and a declaration i^ed by him in October and now in x66S he was in correspondence with Oliva^ the generadi 
]i66o aroused great hopes ; biit he niade little edbrt to conciliate of ^e Jesuits in Rome^ through James de la Clochey the eldest 
the Presbyterians or to effect a settlement through the Savoy of his natural' sons^ of whom he had becocae the father when 
conference^ and his real object wsw to gain power over all the scarcely sixteen during his residence at Jersey, Oit the 35th of 
factions and to free his co-reh^Onists^ the Roman pitholics^ in January 1669^ at a secret meeting between the two royal brothers^ 
favour of whom he issued his first declaration of indulgence (26th with Arlington, Clifford and Arundel! of Wardour, it was deter-^ 
of December 1662), the bill to give effect to it being opposed by mined to announce to Louis XIV. the projected conversion of 
Clarendon and defeated in the Lords, and being replied to by the Charles and the realm, and subsequent negotiations terminated 
passing of further acts against religious liberty. Meanwhile the in the two secret treaties of Dover. The first, signed only, among 
plot of Venner and of the Fifth Monarchy men had been suppressed the ministers^ by Arlington and Clifford, the rest not being 
in January i66r, and the king was crowned on the 23rd of April, initiated, on the 20th of May 1670, provided for the return of 
The convention parliament had been dissolved on the 29th of England to Rome and the joint attack of France and 
December 1666, and Charles’s first parliament, the Long Parlia- England upon Holland, England’s ally, together with Charles’s 
ment of the Restoration, which met on the 8th of May 1661 and support of the Bourbxm claims to the throne of Spain, while 
continued till January 1679, declared the command of the forces Charles received a pension of £260^00 a year. In the second, 
inherent in the crown, repudiated the taking up of arms against signed by Arlington, Buckingham, Lauderdale and Ashley on the 
the king, and repealed in 1664 the Triennial Act, adding only a 31st of December 1670, nothing was said about the conversion, and 
provision that there should not be intermission of parliaments for the pension provided for that purpose was added to the military 
more than three years. In Ireland the church was re-established, subsidy, neither of these treaties being communicated to parlia- 
and a new settlement of land introduced by the Act of Settle- ment or to the nation. An immediate gain to Charles was idle 
ment 1661 and the Act of Explanation 1665. The island was acquisition of Miother mistress in the person of Louise de 
excluded from the benefit of the Navigation Laws, and in 1666 the K6roualle, the so-called ** Madam Carwell,” who had accompanied 
importation of cattle and horses into England was forbidden. In the duchess of Orleans, the king’s sister, to Dover, at the time of 
Sc^land episcopacy was set up, the covenant to which Charles the negotiations, and who joined Charles’s seraglio, being created 
hadtakensomany solemn oaths burnt by the common hangman, duchess of Portsmouth, and acting as the agent of the French 
and Argyll brought to the scaffold, while the kingdom was given alliance throughout the reign. 

over to the savage and corrupt administration of Lauderdale. On the 24th erf October 1670, at the very time that these 
On the 21st of May 1662, in pursuance of the pro-French and anti- tr^ties were in progress, Charles opened parliament and obtained 
Spanish policy, Charles married Catherine of BraganjJa, daughter a vote of £806,000 on the plea of supporting the Triple Alliance, 
of John IV. of Portugal, by which alliance England obtained Parliament was prorogued in April 1671, not assembling again 
Tangier ahd Bombay. She brought him no children, and her tillFebruaryi673,andonthe2ndof January 1672 was announced 
attractions for Charlw were inferior to those of his mistress, Lady the ** stop of the exchequer,” or national bankruptcy, one of 
Castlemaine, whom she was compelled to receive as a lady of her the most blameworthy and unscrupulous acts of the reign, by 
bedchamber. In February 1665 the ill-omened war with Holland which the payments from the exchequer ceased, and large 
was declared, during the progress of which it became apparent numbers of persons who had lent to the government were thus 
how gr^tly the condition of the national services and the state ruined. On the reassembling of parliament on the 4th of 
of amninistration had deteriorated since the Commonwealth, February 1673 a strong opposition was shown to the Cabal 

and to what extent England was isolated and abandoned abroad, ministry which had been constituted at the end of 1672. The 

Michael de Ruyter, on the 13th of June 1667, carrying out his Dutch War, declared oil the 17th of March 1672, though the corn- 
celebrated attack on Chath^ and buminp; several warships, mercial and naval jealousies of Holland had certainly not dis- 
Thc disgrace was unprecedented. Charles did not show himself appeared in England, was unpopular because of the alliance with 
and it was reported that he had abdicated, but to Mlay the popular France and the attack upon Protestantism, while the king’s 
pamc it was given out ** that he was very cheerful that night at second declaration of indulgence (15th of March 1672) aroused 
supper with his mistresses.” The treaty of Breda with Holland still further antagonism, was declared illegal by the parliament, 
(21st of July 1667) removed the danger, but not the ignominy, and was followed up by the Test Act, which obliged James and 
and Charles showed the real baseness of his dharacter when he Clifford to resign their offices, In February 1674 the war with 
joined in the popular outcry against Clarendon, the upright and Holland was closed by the treaty of London or of Westminster, 
devoted, adherent of his father and himself during twenty-five though Charles still gave Louis a free h^d in his aggressive 

years of misfortune, and drove him into poverty and exile in his poKcy towards the Netherlands, and the Cabal was driven 

old age, recalling ominously Charles I.’s betrayal of Strafford. from office. Danby (afterwards duke of Leeds) now became 
To Clarendon now succeeded the mmistry of Buckingham chief minister ; but, though in reality ia stroM supporter of the 
and Arlington, who with Lauderdale, Ashley (afterwards Lc aij i • national policy, he could not hope to keep his place without 
Shaftesbury) and Clifford, constituted the so-called Caflbalministj^ acquiescence in the king’s schemes. In November Charles 
in 1672. With these advisers Charles entered into thjiiiH fecheAaf ^ain prorbgued parliament, and did not sunmion it again till 
so antagonistic to the national interests wWchi|0|reisgrrftt®! <|Pebruary 1677, when it was idmost immediately proirogued. 
his reign. His plan was to render himself inde^jplMrof S%n the 17th of February with Danby’s^knowledge> Ghufesi 

ment and of the 'nation by binding himself t^MKe concluded a fuither treaty. which he undertook to 

Freiich poKcy of iigp;andizemeht^ and receiyMW| ^te ijP^h- subordinate entirely his f 6 tcign policy to that of France, tod 
sion with the secret intention as well of introi^KBn^ received an annual pension of £106,690. On the other hand. 

Catholic relimon again ihtb England. In t66x todMPutodon’s Danby succeeded in effdith^ the itorruige jC 4 th pf Nbyeml^r 
rule, the evu pre(^mt had|^ been admitted ol iBWPg money 1677) between a^d the j^cess M^; 

from France, m 1662 Duii^lc had been sold and m proved the hio^t e^nt in the i^hoie reign. 

Felfruary i!667 duriM the Diitii^W^ a secret WBIjllW been Louis wren ^4 Mp«ff bv intriguing and 

made with Louis, (Varies proxinli^^ Mpi a ftte^^nwin the by tiirilimg H&'stitoto trf gold in that dh^rion, tod a furrier 
Nkhcrltods and Louis undirtskuitt^ Su|^rt Chwwpdcsi^S treaty vdth VradciiiailXitmxiiM 
^in or dut of the ki!%dom.*^ Ip Wj^e^le uid the dismissal of hk ptoinritot, cpi^ 

bad mode with Sweden and Holland the Triple Alliance against fMay ^$78, wai ttot execUtiwi. Lodk itode^'p^ 
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at Nijmwi^en 6h the if 6th of and punched Danby^by 

discloainji nii sedret begoitiatidhs, thus cati^kig th«^ mimster^s 
fell and impeachnaeiit. To save Danby Chai-les noiw prorogue 
the parliament on the 30th of December^ dissolving it on the S4th 
of January 1679. 

Meanwhile the “ Popish Plot,” the creation of a band of 
impostors encouraged by Shaftesbury and the most violent 
arid unscrupulous of the extreme Protestant party in older 
to exclude James from the throne, had thrown the whole 
country into a panic. Charles's conduct in this conjunct^ 
was highly characteristic and was marked by his usual cynical 
selfishness. He carefully refrained from incurring suspicion . 
and unpopularity by opposing the general outcry, and though 
he saw through the imposture from the beginning he made no 
attempt to moderate the popular frenzy or to save the life of any 
of the victims, his co-religionists, not even intervening in the 
case of Lord Stafford, and allowing Titus Oates to be lodged 
at Whitehall with a pension. His policy was to take advantage 
of the violence of the faction, to “give them line enough,” 
to use his own words, to encourage it rather than repress it; 
with the expectation of procuring finally a strong royalist re- 
action. In his resistance to the great movement for the exclusion 
of James from the succession, Charles was aided by moderate 
men such as Halifax, who desired only a restriction of James's 
powers, and still more by the violence of the extreme cxclusionists 
themselves, who headed by Shaftesbury brought about their 
own downfall and that of their cause by their support of the 
legitimacy and claims of Charles’s natural son, the duke of 
Monmouth. In 1679 Charles denied, in council, his supposed 
marriage with Lucy Walter, Monmouth's mother, his declarations 
being published in 1680 to refute the legend of the black box 
which was supposed to contain the contract of marriage, and 
told Burnet he would rather see him hanged than legitimize him. 
He deprived him of his general’s commission in consequence 
of his quasi-royal progresses about the country, and in December 
on Monmouth’s return to England he was forbidden to appear at 
court. In February 1679 the king had consented to order James 
to go abroad, and even approved of the attempt of the primate 
and the bishop of Winchester to convert him to Protestantism. 
To weaken the opposition to his government Charles accepted 
Sir W. Temple’s new scheme of governing by a council which in- 
cluded the leaders of the Opposition, and which might have be- 
come a rival to the parliament, but this was an immediate failure. 
In May 1679 he prorogued the new parliament which had 
attainted Danby, and in July dissolved it, while in October he 
prorogued another parliament of the same mind till January and 
finally till October 1680, having resolved “ to wait till this violence 
should wear off.” He even made overtures to Shaftesbury in 
November 1679, but the latter insisted on the departure of both 
the queen and James. All attempts at compromise failed, and 
on the assembling of the parliament in October 1680 the Exclusion 
Bill passed the Commons, being, however, thrown outin the Lords 
through the influence of Halifax. Charles dissolved the pariia^ 
ment in January 1681, declaring that he would never give his 
consent to the Exclusion Bill, and summoned another at Oxford, 
which met there on the 21st of March 1681, Shaftesbury’s faction 
arriving accompanied by aimed bands. Oiarles expressed his 
willingness to consent to the handing over of the administration 
to the control of a Pn)testattt,'in th^ caise of a Roman Cathoik ’ 
sovereign, btit the Oppointion insisted oh Charies’s nomination 
t)f Monmouth as his successor, and the parliament was acOmrdmgly^ 
tmCc more (sSfh of March) dissolved by Charles, whilte a tc^ ; 
•proclamation oid^red to be read lin ail the churches ppodaimed , 
the ill-^fcbds of the affection ter the 

Protestant religion. ; ^ • 

Charles’s tenaci^ and clover were noW tew^ded. A 
gteat popUfer reascU of the monamhy, and 

a laiige numbor of loyal addresses %em mnt in^ 
cbndeihnii^ the Exchhtion BtU> -Shttfeeabury imprisoned, 
and jury ItlueW' his indkfmeiit and 

he hk ^we|r/*k»d^ 

i68s left Bn|laiid ter ever. The iBikhiSkm Bill asid^d^ 


Of James's powers were no more heard of, and full liberty was 
gtanted'to the king to pur^ the retrograde and arbitrary policy 
to Whkh his dispositk^^ inclined. In Scotland James 

Set up a tyrannical a^inistration of the worst type. The royal 
enmity towards WilH^ of Orange was increased by a visit of 
rile latter to Enghmd in July. No more parliaments were called, 
and Charles subsisted on his permanent revenue and his French 
pensions k He continued the policy of double-dealing and 
treachery, deceivkig his ministers as at the treaty of Dover, 
by pretending to support tfolland and Spain while he was 
secretly engaged tO' Louis to betray them. On the 22nd of March 
1 68 1 he ente^ into a compact with Louis whereby he undertook 
to desert his allies and offer no resistance to French aggressions. 
In August he joined with Spain and Holland in a manifesto 
against France, while secretly for a million livres he engaged 
himself to Louis, and in 1682 he proposed himself as arbitrator 
wJtb the intention of treacherously handing over Luxemburg 
to France, an offer which was rqected owing to Spanish suspicions 
of collusion. In the event, Charles’s duplicity enabled Louis to 
seize Strassburg in 1681 and Luxemburg in 1684. The govern- 
ment at home was carried on principally by Rochester, Sunder- 
land and Godolphih, while Guilford was lord chancellor and 
Jeffreys lord chief justice. The laws against the Nonconformists 
were strictly enforced. In order to obtain servile parliaments and 
also obsequious juries, who with the co-operation of judges of the 
stamp of Jeffreys could be depended upon to carry out ^e wishes 
of the court, the borough charters were confiscated, the charter 
of the city of London t^ing forfeited on the 12th of June 1683. 

The popularity of Charles, now greatly increased, was raised 
to national enthusiasm by the discovery of the Rye House plot 
in 1683, said to be a scheme to assassinate Charles and James 
at an isolated house on the high road near Hoddesdon in Hert- 
fordshire as they returned from Newmarket to London, among 
those implicated being Algernon Sidney, Lord Russell and 
Monmouth, the two former paying the death penalty and 
! Monmouth being finally banished to the Hague. The administra- 
tion became more and more despotic, and Tangier was abandoned 
in order to reduce expenses and to increase the forces at home 
for overawing opposition. The first preliminary steps were now 
taken for the remtroduction of the Roman Catholic religion. 
Danby and those confined on account of participation in the 
popish plot were liberated, and Titus Oates thrown into prison. 
A scheme was announced for withdrawing the control of the army 
in Ireland from Rochester, the lord-lieutenant, and placing it in 
the king’s own hands, and the commission to which the king had 
delegated ecclesiastical patronage was revoked. In May 1684 
the office of lord high admiral, in spite of the Test Act, was again 
given to James, who had now returned from Scotland. To all 
appearances the same policy afterwards pursued so recklessly 
and disastrously by James was now cautiously initiated by 
Charles, who, however, not being inspired by the same religious 
zeal as his brother, and not desinng “ to go on his travels again,'’ 
would probably Yikve drawn back prudently before his throne 
was endangered. The developments of this movement were, 
however, now interrupted by the death of Charles after a short 
illness on the 6th of February 1685, He was buried on the T7th 
in Henry VH.'s chapd in Westminster Abbey with funeral 
ceremonies critkized by contemporaries as mean and wanting 
in respect, but the fiKxmtiness of which was probably owing' to 
riie fact he had died a Roman Catholic. 

Ids death-'bed Charles had at length declared himself an 
adherent of t^t rdigion and bad received the last rites according 
to the Rdinanist'usage. There appears to be no trustworthy 
record of his formal conversion, ass^ed to various times and 
variotri agencies. As a youth, says Clarendon, “ ^e ill-bred 
femiliaHty of the Scotch divines had given him a dista^ ” for 
Preslyterianism, whi^ he indeed declared “no rOligion for 
gehtieinen;^’ and the mean ^ whfch the Mien national 
dterdi timde in eidle ^pdfed hL at the same time that he waa 
attraicted by the genteel part of the Catholic religion.” Wirii 
Charles religion was iiot the serioas matter it was with James, 
and was laigely regarded from the political aspect and from that 
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of ease and personal convenience. Fresbytorianism oonatil^ted 
a dai^ous encroachment on the ro^al prerogative ; the national 
churl* and tl^ cavalier party wei« mdeed <Ae i»tural suppoi^ 
of the authority of the crown^ but on l*e . other hand they, refused 
to countenance the dependence upon France ; Roman Catholic 
cam at that moment was the obvious medium of governing 
without paxiiaments^ of French pensions and of reigning without 
trouble^ and was naturally the faith of Charles’s choice.. Of the 
two papers in defence of the Roman Catholic religion in Charles’s 
OTO hand, published by James, Halifax says though neither 
his temper nor education made him very to be an author, 
yet in this case . . . he might write it sdl himself and yet not 
one word of it his own.^ ...” 

Of his amours and mistresses the same shrewd observer of 
human character, who was also well acquainted with the king, 
declares that his inclinations to love were the effects of health 
and a good constitution with as little mixture of the seraphic 
part as ever man had. ... I am apt to think his stayed as much 
as any man’s ever did in the Imer region.” His hekth was the 
one subject to which he gave unremitting attention, and his fine 
^ constitution and devotion to all kinds of sport and physical 
exercise kept off the effects of uncontrolled debauchery for 
thirty years. In later years the society of his mistresses seems 
to have been chiefly acceptable as a means to avoid business 
and petitioners, and in the case of the duchess of Portsmouth 
was the price paid for ease and the continuance of the French 
pensions* His ministers he never scrupled to sacrifice to his case. 
The love of ease exercised an entire sovereignty in his thoughts. 

‘‘ Hxe motive of his giving bounties was rather to make men 
less uneasy to him than more easy to themselves.” He would 
rob his own tnaasury and take bribes to press a measure through 
the council. He had a natural affability, but too general to be 
much valued, and he was fickle and deceitful. Neither gratitude 
nor r^nge moved him, and good or ill services left little im- 
pression on his mind. Halifax, however, concludes by desiring 
to moderate the roughness of hia picture by emphasizing the 
excellence of his intellect and memory and his mechanical t^nt, 
by deprecating a too censorious judgment and by dwelling upon 
the disadvantages of his bringing up, the difficulties and tempta- 
tions of his position, and on the fact that his vices were those 
common to human frailty. His capacity for king-craft, know- 
ledge of the world, and easy address enabled hkn to surmount 
difiSculties and dangers whk* would have (proved fatal to his 
father or to his brother. ** It was a common saying that he 
could send away a person better pleased at receiving nothing 
than those in tl^ good king bis father’s time that had req[uests 
granted them,” ^ and his goodnhumoured tact and familiarity 
compensated for and conce^d his ingratitude and perfidy and 
preserved his popularity. He had good taste in art and literature, 
was fond of chemistry and science, and the Royal Society was 
founded in his reign. According to Evelyn he was d^bonnaire 
and easy of access,, naturally kind-hearted and possessed an 
excellent temper,” virtues which covered a multitude of sins. 
These small traits of amiability, however, which pleased bis 
contemporaries, cannot disguise for us the broad lines U Charles’s 
career and chmeteri How far the extraorefi^nary corrupt^ 
ctf private morals which has gamed for the restoration fmod 
so uoaivial:^ a notoriety was owing to the king^s own exantp^ • 
of ISii^ant debauchery, how fat to die natural reaction from an 
artificial Puritanism, ss uncertain, but it is inoonteataUe that 
Qiarlea’s cyiiiml selfishness was the chief cause dfrtl^de^fmda^ ^ 

of public ike which marks hb teign, and of the dbgraoefiil and 
unscrupufous beWiEryal of the national interests, ^^ch raised 
France tx> a tinaataiiig .predomtna^ and imperil the voiy 
eoastence df Britahi f^^generatioua. The reign of his predecessor 
Qmrles I., and el^enrof of his successor witi^ 

their mistaken nrhidpleS slid ideals, have a savii^ d^n^ 
wholly wanting k thlat of Clwvles 11.^ and the adminbtration 
«f Crelitwell, m spifo the sestinwtiQii, .iims 

soon !]$My Council, 

no money, no reputation at homo or abroad, It b strw%e 
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how , 1, ,i.; everybody do nowadays refieet? upon Oliver, and 
commend Jtum, whk kaave things he did aik made all the 
neighbour princes fear him ; while here a prince, coine .m, with 
all the k)ve and prayers and. good ilHring of hb people . .. . hath 
lost all so soon. ...” 

Charles II. had no children by his queen. 3y hb numerous 
mistresses he had a laige illegitimate, progeny. By Barbara 
Villbra, Mrs Palmer, afterwards eountess; of Castbmaine and 
duefaess of Cieveland, mistress en till she was superseded by 
the duchess of Portsmouth, he had Charies Fitziroy, duke of 
Southampton and Cleveland, Henry Fiteroy^ duke of Grafton, 
George Fitzroy, duke of Northumberland, Anne, countess of 
Sussex, Charlotte, CQimtess of Lichfield, axid Barbara, a nun; 
by Loube de K6roualle, duchess of Portsmouth, Charles Lennox, 
duke of Richmond ; by Lucy Walter, James, duke of Monmouth 
and Buccleudi, and a daughter ; by Nell Gwyn, Charles Beau- 
clerk, duke of St Albans, and James Beauclerk ; by Catherine 
Peg> Charles Fitz Charles, earl of Plymouth ; . by Lady Shannon, 
Charlotte, countess of Yarmouth ; by Mary Davb, Mary Tudor, 
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CHARLES I. and IL, kings of France. By the French, Cbarjes 
the Great, Roman emperor and king of the Franks, is reckoned the 
first of the series of French kings named Charles (see Charle- 
magne). Similarly the emperor Charles II. the Bald is 
reckoned as Charles II. of Prance. In some ei^merations the 
emperor Charles III. the Fat is reckoned as Charles II. of 
France, Charlemagne not being induded in the .list, and Charles 
the Bald being styled Charles 1. 

CHARLES 111., the Simple (879-^939), king of France, was a 
posthumous son of Louis the Stammerer and of hjs second wife 
Adelaide. On the deposition of Charles the Fat in 887 he waa 
exduded from the throne, by his youth ; but duri^ the reign of 
Qdo, who had succeeded Qmrlesi he succeeded in gaining the 
recognition of a certain number of notables and in securing his 
corox^tion at Reims on the a8tii of JanuajEy 893. He now 
obtained the alliance of the; emperor, and forced Odo to cede 
pa;pt of Neustria. In 898, by the death pf hisjival (Jan, r), he 
obtained possesaion of whole, kingdom^ His most impoi^t 
act was treaty of Sstint^^ilair^BUi^Epte with the Normans fo 
912, Some of them were baptised ; the territory, whkh was 
kterwarda knownaa the dweby of Normandy was ceded to them ; 
but the story of the marriage of their chief RoUo with Ai tister (ri 
the king, r^ted by the chronicler Dodo of Saint is 

very doubtful Tbeiaame year Charles, on of the 

keukm, took posseaaion of the, kingdom pf In 9^0 

the barona, latious of ^^igrowtfi of ihe.foy^iaut^ 
diacx»tc«t^ with the 

Hagano, tehoned^ and in oaa eleafod RoNitA^otMr^^^c^^^^ 
Qdo,t{n. place of Charlesi Robert was kUled fo the battie of 
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but the VictQiy remaitied with his' partyy Who el<M2ted 
duko In his taetremity Chailes 

Ihisted hhftself t6 count of V^gikntuidbiSy Who dedsiived 

himy axai tht^w him into ooufinemont at Oiiteau^lhieny and 
idterwards at P6ronhb. In the latter town he died on the 7th 
t)f October 1929. & ^7 he had married Fredetona^ sister* of 
Bbvo, bii^p of Chalons. After her death he married l£adgyfu 
(Odgivu)>dimghter of Edward the Eldery king of the English, who 
WM the mother of Lcm» 

See A. Eckels Charles U Simple (Paris; 1899). 

OHAMiBS IV. (1294^13^18), king of France, called The Fair, 
Was the third and youngest son of Philip IV. and Jeanne of 
Navarre, in 1316 he was created count of La Marche, and 
succeeded his brother 'Philip V. as king of France and Navarre 
early in 1322. He followed the policy of his predeoessors in 
enforcii^ ^etoyal mithiWity over^t^^ nobles, but the machinery 
of a centralised government strong enough to hold the nc^ity 
in chedk increased the royal expenditure, to meet which (^ries 
had recourse to doubtful financial expedients. At the beginning 
Of his reign he ordered a recast of the coinage, with serious 
results to oommeroe; civil officials were deprived of offices, 
which had been Conferred free, but were now put up to auction ; 
duties were imposed oh exported merchandise and on goods 
brought into Paris ; the practice of exacting heavy iincs was 
encouraged by making the salaries of the magistrates dependent 
on them ; and on the pitetext of a crusade to free Armenia from 
the Turks, Charles obtained from the pope a tithe leried on the 
clergy, the proceeds of which he kept for his own use ; he also 
confiscated the property of the lombard bankers who had been 
invited to France by his father at a time of financial crisis. The 
fristc^ of the assemblies summoned by Charles IV. is obscure, 
but in 1326, on the outbreak of war with England, an assembly 
of prelates and barons met at Meaux. Commissioners were 
afterwards despatched to the provinces to state the position of 
affairs and to receive complaints. The king justified his failure 
to summon the estates on the ground of riie expense incturred 
by provincial deputies. The external politics of his reign were 
not marked by any striking events. He nrnintaineid excellent 
relations with Pope John ^&II., who maide oveituTes to him, 
indirectly, ofierin^his supf^rt in case of his candidature for the 
imperial crown, luharles tried to form a party in Italy m support 
of the pope against the emperor Louis Iv. of Bavark^ but 
failed. A treaty with the English which secured the district 
of Agenais for France was followed by a feudal war in Guienne. 
Isabella, Charles'S sister arid the wife of Edward Ilw, was sent 
to France to negotiate, and with her brother ’s help atranged the 
final conspiracy against her husband. Charles’s first wife was 
Blanche, daughter of Otto IV., count of Burgundy, and of 
Matilda (Mahaut), countess of Artois, to whom he was married 
in 1307. In May 5314, by order of King Philip IV., she was 
arrested and imprisoned in the Ch&teau-GMlkrd with her sister^ 
m*law Mairguerite, daughtor of Robert II., diuke of Bu^undy, 
and wife of Louis Hutin, on the charge of adultery wiSi two 
gentlemen of the royal household, PhHippe and Gautier d’Aunai. 
Jeanne; sister of Marguerite and wife of Philip the llaU, was 
also airestod for not having denounced the culprits, and im- 
prisoned at Dourdan. Ihe two knights were put to the torture 
and executed, and their confiscated; It is iinpo$BR>le 
to say how far the charges were true. IV^tion has invofvM 
and obscured the stoxy, which is the origm of the legend of the 
tour de Ne^p m^e famous l;>y the dram of A. Dumas the elder. 
M^u^rita died shorty mpn^ ; Jeanne m&declaredixx^^ 
by parleizMBt and retmnOd to her husband. Blanche was 
sriH k prisoh yfhen <^rlto beeme king. He mduoed Pope 
tolux XXlI. to riuU, on ffie W 

Mwebe’s ^ther vhad Blanche died in 

r 326; iitiU m in the abbey of 

■MaiibuSssbd^.. 

Ifi frbto iMS 

Goum 

and upikiTker death, inro yeamuater^ itai^ter of Louk, 

count of Evreuxi Charles W; died at Vkceniies>^ A 


Februaiy 252^8. He left no issue by hit first two wives tosucceed 
hinty dau^ters only by Jamne of Evreuxi He* was the last 
of the dkect ime of Capet^ 

See A. d’lieihomey. “ Notes et documents poor Sefvif k Vhistoine 
de$ mis* fils de Hitlippe le Bel/' in Bibi. 4 $ f^cote dis (ttx. 

pp4> 479' Seq« and 689 Beq.) ; de Br6qtiigny, M^moire snr les 
difiSpe^ds entre la Prance et I’Angleterre sous le de Charles 

le Bel/' in de V Acad, des ritscriptions (xli. pp. 641-692) ; 

J 4 . Lot, ** Ptojets de crusade sous Charles le Bel et s6us Philippe de 
Valois ” (BiW, VAcoie dea Charles, xx, pp. 503-^9) ; Chronique 
parisieim© anonyme de 1316 i; 1339 . . ed. Hellot in Mera, 4 e 
ia /'WsA Paris (3 cL.. 1884, pp. 1-207). 

CHARLES V. ( 1 337-1 380), king of France, called TjUE WisB, 
was bom at the cMteau of Vincennes on the 21st of January 
* 337 # the son of John II. and Bonne of Luxembuig. In 1349 
he became dauphin of the Viennois by purchase from Huml^rt 
II., and in 1355 he was created duke of Normandy. At the battle 
of Poitiers (1356) his father ordered him to leave the field when 
the battle turned against the French, and he was thus saved 
from the imprisonment that overtook his father. • After arranging 
for the government of Normandy he proceeded to Paris, where 
he to^k the title of lieutenant of the kingdom. Durii^ the years 
of John II. ’s imprisonment in England Giarles was virtually 
king of France. He summoned the states-geineral of northern 
France (Langue d'oll) to Paris in October 13^ to obtain men and 
money to carry on the war. But under the leadership of Etienne 
Maix2el, provost, of the Parisian merchants and president of the 
third’ estate, and Robert le Coq, bishop of Laon, president of the 
clergy, a partisan of Ghaiies of Navarre, the states refused any 

aid ” except on conditions which Charles declined to accept. 
They demanded the dismissal of a number of Ihe royal ministers ; 
the estafoHshment of a cmnmiissicm elected from the three estates 
to regulate the dauphin’s adminktration, and di another board 
to act as council of w^r ; also the release of Gharles the Bad, 
king of Natrarre, Who had been imprismed by Kic^ John. The 
estates of Languedoc, summoned to Toulouse, also made protests 
against misgovemment, but they agreed to raise a warJevy on 
terins to which the dauphin acceded. Charles sought the 
aHianoe of his unde, the emperor Chatics IV., to whom he did 
homage at Metz as dauphin of the Vteimois, and he was also made 
imperial vicax; of Datiphini^, thus acknowledging the imperial 
jurisdiction. But he gamed small material advantage frcmi 
these proceedings. The states -general were again convoked 
m Febroaiy i j|^7v Their demands were more moderate than 
in the prec^is^ year, 'but they nominated members to replaice 
certain dbnoxioOs persons on the royal council, demanded the 
right to aseremt^ without the royal summons, and certain 
admkustxative rej^rms. in retum they promised to raise and 
finance an larmy Of 30,000 men, but the money--a tithe levied 
on the annual rev^ues of the clergy and nobility--voted for 
thk object was not Ip pass through ffie dauphin’s hands. Charles 
appeared to conseim but theagreement was annulled by ktt^ 
from King John, ai^ouncmg at the same time the conclusion 
of a two years’ trucA and ^ reformers failed to secure their 
ends. Chaifos had escaped from their power by leaving Paris, 
but he totimned for a new meeting of the estates in the autumn 
of 1357. , 

Meanwhile Charles of Navarre had been released by ins parti- 
sans, and allyi^ himself with Marcel had bec^e a popular 
hero in Paris* Tm dauphin was obliged to receive him and to 
undergo an apparent itcbncffiatioti. In Paris Etienne Marcel 
Wwi supitoffie. He forced Mb way into the dauphin’s palace 
(Februaiy iVgfiK and Coles’s servant, Jean de Conflans, 
manAml of Gmmpagne, And Robert de Clermont, marAal tif 
Nonnandy^ wera^munle^^ M his ftyes. Charles was power- 
tess to rtae!)A^^ but he obtained from the 

parovindai ^assemblies the * money refused him by 
general, awd ideforied bis vengeance toitfl the dissensions of Jys 
jenelnies should ofier hhn^aii opportunit3fu Charles 'of Navarre, 
^ master of l«mer Non^ 

astid of Ijhe apptbathes'to Paris, returned to the nninediiilie 
Bgiljbhbi iri M iod ' of the tity. ssid Marcel found himsdf diiviefi to 
bastion ^ the dauphin’s enemies, the English 
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land the Navarrese. Gharlet had been compdkd in March to 
take the title of i^ent to prevent the podMbilhy of further inter- 
vention from King John. In defiance of a recent ordiaance 
prohibiting provincial assemblies^ he presided over the estates 
of Picardy and Artois, and then over those of Champagne. 
The statei^eneral of 1358 were summoned to Compi^gne instead 
of Paris, and granted a large aid. The condition of northern 
France was rendered more desperate by the outbreak (May- 
June 1358) of the peasant revolt Imown as the Jacquerie, whi^ 
was repressed with a barbarity far exceeding the excesses of the 
rebels. Within the walls of Paris Jean Maillart had formed a 
royalist party; Marcel was assassinated (3xst July. .1358), and 
^ dauphin entered Paris in the following month. A reaction 
in Charles’s favour had set in, and from &e estates of 1359 he 
regained the authority he had lost. It was with their fuU con- 
currence that he restored their honours to the officials who had 
been dismissed by the estates of 1356 and 1357. They supported 
him in repudiating the treaty of London (1359), which King John 
had signed in anxiety for his personal freedom, and voted money 
unconditionally for continuation of the war. From this time 
the estates were only once convoked by Charles, who contented 
himself thenceforward by appeals to the assembly of notables 
or to the provincial bodies. Charles of Navarre was now at open 
war with the regent ; Edward III. landed at Calais in October ; 
and a great part of the country was exposed to double depreda- 
tions from the English and the Navarrese troops. In the scarcity 
of money Charles had recourse to the debasement of the coinage, 
whidi suffered no less than twenty-two variations in the two years 
before the treaty of Br6tigny . This disastrous financial expedient 
was made good later, the coinage being established on a firm 
basis during the last sixteen years of Charles’s reign in accordance 
with the principles of Nicolas Oresme. On. the conclusion of 
peace Kii^ John was restored to France, but, being unable to 
raise his ransom, he returned in 1364 to England, w^re he died 
in April, leaving the crowti to Charles, who was crowned at 
Reims on the 19th of May. 

The new king found an able servant in Bertrand du Guesclin, 
who won a victoiy over the Navarrese troops at Cocherel and 
took prisoner their best general, Jean de Grailli, oaptal of Buch. 
The establishment of Charles’s brother, Philip the Bold» in the 
duchy of Burgundy, though it constituted in the event a serious 
menace to the monarchy, put an end to the king of Navarre’s 
ambitions in that direction. A treaty of peace between the two 
kings was signed in 1365, by which Charles of Navarre gave up 
Mantes, Meulan and ^e county of Longueville in exch^e for 
Montpellier. Negotiations were renewed in 1370 when Charles 
of Navarre did homage for his French, possessions, though he 
was then considering an offensive and def^ive alliance with 
Edward III. Du Guesclin undertook to free France from the 
depredations of the ** free companies,” mercenary soldiers put 
put of employment by the cessation of the war. An attempt 
to send them on a crusade against the Turks failed, and du 
Guesclin led them to Spain to put Henry of Trastamara on the 
throne of Castile. By the marriage of his brother Philip the 
Bold with Margaret of Flanders, Charles detached the Flemings 
from the English alliance, and as soon as he had restor^ 
something like order in the internal iffiairs of the kingdom he 
provoked a quarrel with the English. The text of the treaty of 
Br^timy presented technical difficulties of which Charles was 
not sbw to avail himsdf. The English power in Guienne was 
weakened by^^the disastrous Spanish expedition of the Black 
Prince, whom Charles summon^ before the pariement of Pc^ 
in January 1369 to answer the charges preferred against him 
by his subjects, thus expressly repuffiating the English supre- 
macy in Guienne. War was renewed in May after a meeting 0$ 
the states-general. Betpreen 1371 mul 1373 Poitou and Sa^ 

were — ^ and soon the Englfeh 

abandon all tbeirvB|Q|y north of the Ghronne. John 
Brittany (Jean <l^i||||if^tf6i^) '^on his duChy with 
Emiish help the derail^ Charles of Blpis, the French 

sympathies remained English, 
take refuge in England, and 


nominee, at Auray in 1364. 
but he was now (1373) ol 
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later in Flanders, -while tbe.English oidy retained a, fpot^, in 
two or three coast towns, {^rles’s generals avoided pitched 
bafdes>.and contented themsdves wi^ defensive and goeriUa 
tactics, with the result that in a ^80 only Bayonne, Bordeau;}^ 
Brest and Calais were still in English. hands> 

. Qiarles had in X378 obtained proof : of Charles of Navarrefe 
treasonable designs. He seised the Norman towns, held by the 
Navarrese, while Henry of Trastamara invaded I>^varre, and 
imposed conditions of peace which rendered his lifelong enemy 
at last powerless. A premature attempt to amalgamate the 
duchy of Brittany with the French crown failed. Charles sum- 
mon^ the duke to Paris in 1378, cuid on his nonTappearance 
committed one of his rare errors of policy by confiscating his 
duchy. But the Bretons rose to defend their independence, and 
recalled their duke. The matter was still unsettled when Charles 
died at Vincennes on the 1 6th of September 1380. His health, 
always, delicate, had been further weakened, according to 
popular, report, by a slow poison prepared for him by the king 
of Navarre. His wife, Jeanne of Bourbon, died in Z378, and 
the succession devolved on their elder son Charles, a boy of 
twelve. Their younger son was Louis, duke of Orleans. 

Personally Charles was no soldier. He owed the signal suc- 
cesses ol his reign partly to his skilful choice of advisers and 
administrators, to his chancellors Jean and Guillaume de Dor- 
mans and Pierre d’Orgemont, to Hugues Aubriot, provost of 
Paris, Bureau de la Riviere and others ; partly to a singular 
coolness and subtlety in the exercise of a not over-scrupulous 
diplomacy, which made him a dangerous enemy. He had learnt 
prudence and self-restraint in the troubled times of the regency, 
mid did not lose his moderation in success. He modelled his 
private life on that of his predecessor Saint Louis, but was no 
fanatic in religion, for he refused his support to the violent 
methods of the Inquisition in southern France, and allowed the 
Jews to return to the country, at the same time confirming their 
privileges. His support of the schismatic pope Clement VII. 
at Avignon was doubtless due to political considerations, as 
favouring the independence of the Galilean church. Charles V. 
was a student of astrology, medicine, law and philosophy, and 
collected a large and valuable library at the Louvre. He 
gathered round him a group of distinguished writers and thinkers, 
among whom were Raoul de Presles, Philippe de, M6zi^res, 
Nicolas Oresme and others.' The ideas of these men were applied 
by him to the practical work of administration, though he con- 
fined himself chiefly to the consolidation and improvement of 
existing institutions. The power of the nobility was lessened 
by restrictions which, without prohibiting private wars, made 
them practically impossible. Ihc feudal fortresses were regu? 
iarly inspected by the central authority, and the nobles them- 
selves became in many cases paid officers of the king. Charles 
established a merchant marine and a formidable navy which 
under Jean de Viezme threatened the ^gUsh coast between 
1377 and 1380. The states-general were silenced and the royal 
prerogative increased ; the royal domains were extended, and 
the wealthiOf the crown was augmented ; additions were made 
to the revenue by the sale of municipal charters and patents;; 
and taxation became heavier, since Charles set no limits to the 
gratification of his tastes either in the collection of jewels , and 
precious objectCti^f books, or of his love of building, examples 
^f which are t ifeWenovation ;of the Louvre and the erection of 
the palace of Sail^^^a\d . in Paris 

See the chronicles of Frdissart, and of Pierre d'Otgemont (Gtandes 
ChroHiquBSl dt Spirit Denis^^ vol. vL, 183I8) ; Christine de Pimn, 
Le Lvore d$s fais^ 4t htmn^s iwkBUfs dM suge roy Charhs V, written in 
1404, cd. Michaud' and J^njoulat^ yol. ii. (1836) ; L. Del^e. 
menus et ctetes divers de Qharles K,(i886);; letters. of Charles V. from 
the tintflish atichiVes Ih thamtollibn-Figeae, I^Urds de roh ei de 
reinesjn, pp. 167 scq.’ 'i fhe an€m3teioii» Sdnge du ver^gier w SdnUnum 
viridarift written in *7376: and giving, the ipoSiticol ideaaof iCharles V. 
and his advisers ; ^' Relation de la mort de Charles V/ */ in Haur^u. 
f^ptipes eiextrai$is,^m^- pn.;27S-a84; Ch^Benoist, hu Poliiique duroi 
ChatUs (i 874)‘; ‘S. Luce, Ld'Prdnce pendd"^ 'ta gi^re de pent ans ; 
O.^Meteent Skhbtiv ha RupherS dikmW de ; A* VUitry, 

Esuitfit eur hsrigifHe fmealipi^de la Bfanu,<vP^ ii. (1883) ; and 
R. li^acheaal, tfs CAarkv P 
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CHARLES VL (i368*-i4Ja), kii^ of France; «on of Chariest V. 
and Jeanne of Bourbon, waa bonj in Paris on the 3rd of December 
X368. He received Ihe app^age of Daupfaini at his birth, and 
was thus the fiht of the princes of France to/ bear the titie of 
daupiun from infancy. C^les V. had entrusted his education 
to Philippe de and had fixed his majority at fourteen. 

He succeeded to the tlmne in ijSo, at the of twelve, and 
the royal auldiority was divided between his paternal uncles, 
Louis, duke of Anjou, John, duke of Berry, Philip ihe Bold, duke 
of Burgundy^ and his mother’s brother, Louis IL, duke of Bourbon. 
In accordance with an ordinance of the late king the duke of 
Anjou became regent, while the ^[uardianship of the young king, 
together with the control of Pans and Normandy, passed to the 
dukes of Burgundy and Bourbon, who were to be assisted by 
certain of the councillors of Charles V. The duke of Berry, 
excluded by this arrangement, <was compensated by the govern- 
ment of Languedoc and Guienne. Anjou held the r^ency for 
a few months only, until the king’s coronation in November 1380. 
He enriched himself from the estate of Charles V. and by exces- 
sive exactions, before he set out in 1382 for Italy to effect the 
conquest of Naples. Considerable discontent existed in the south 
of France at the time of the death of Charles V., and when the 
duke of Anjou re-imposed certain taxes which the late king had 
remitted at the end of his reign, there were revolts at Puy and 
Montpellier. Paris, Rouen, the cities of Flanders, with Amiens, 
Orleans, Reims and other French towns, also rose (1382) in revolt 
against their masters. The Maillotins, as the Parisian insur- 
gents were named from the weapon they used, gained the upper 
hand in Paris, and were able temporarily to make terms, but 
the commune of Rouen was abolished, and the Tuchins, as 
the marauders in Languedoc were called, were pitilessly hunted 
down. Charles VI. marched to the help of the count of Flanders 
against the insurgents headed by Philip van Artevelde, and 
gained a complete victory at Roos^ke (November 27th, 1382^. 
Strengthened by this success the king, on his return to Paris 
in the following January, exacted vengeance oh the citizens by 
fines, executions and the suppression of the privileges of the city. 
The help sent by the English to the Flemish cities resulted 
in a second Flemish campaign. In 138$ Jean de Vienne made 
an unsuccessful descent on the Scottish coast, and Charles 
equipped a fleet at Sluys for the invasion of England, but 
a series of delays ended in the destruction of the sMps by the 
English. 

In 1385 Charles VI. miarried Elizabeth, daughter of St^hen II., 
duke of Bavaria, her name being gallicized as Isabeau. Three 
years later, with the help of his brother, Louis of Orleans, duke 
of Touraine, he threw off the tutelage of his uncles, whom he 
leptaced by Bureau de la Riviere and others among his father’s 
counsellors, nicknamed by the royal princes the marmoussis 
because of their humble origin. Two years later he deprived 
the duke of Berry of the government of La^uedoc. The o^nii^ 
years of Charles Vl;*s e^ctive rule promised well, but excess in 
gaiety of all kinds undermined his constitution, and in 1392 he 
had an attack of madness at Le Mans, when on his way to 
Brittany to force from John V. the surrender of his cousin 
Pierre de Craon, who had tried to assassinate the constable 
Olivier de Clisson in the streets of Paris. Other attacks followed^ 
and it , became evident that Charles was unable permanently to 
sustain the royal authority. Qisson, Bureau de la Rivitoe, 
Jean de Mercier, and the toher martfmuseis were (Mvctt from 
offtce,^ and the royal dukes regained their plower. The rivalries 
between' the most powerihil of these— the duke of Burgundy, 
who duritng the king’s attacks of madness practically ruled Ihe 
country, and the duke cff Orleans---were k 'constimt to 

^peaoe. >tn 13^ p^ce with 'E^land seemed assured by the 
iiuRtiage of R^ichard IL wifh Charles VI. "s daughter Isabella, 
but the i^castrian revoliition of ^399 destroyed the diplomatic 
^vanta^ gained this 

the pap^ schism.. At to assembly ^of the riei^ 
held ixi Pans^ in 't39ff it was t^ved im relus^^ to Teebgntze me 
authority of >Hmdi<!it' as 

scbistoatiG pope at Avigrioni Thef a peaty 
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one ; Benedict was supported by Louis of Orleans, while Philip 
tijie opposed him. Obedience 

to Benedict’s authorily was resumed in 1403, only to be withr 
drawn again in 1408, when the king declared himself the guardian 
and protector of the French church, which was indeed for a 
tipie self-governing. Edicts further cxt'^nding the royal power 
in ecclesiastical affairs were even issued in 1418, after ^e schism 
was at an end. 

The king’s intelligence became yearly feebler, and in 1404 
the death of Philip the Bold agg^^vated the position of affairs. 
The new duke, John the Fearless, did not immediately replace his 
father in general affairs, and the influence of the duke of Orleans 
increased. Queen Isal^au, who had generally supported the 
Burgundian party, was now practically separated from her 
husband, whose madness had become pronounced. She was 
replaced by a young Burgundian lady, Odette de Champdivers, 
cdled by l^r contemporaries la petite reine, who rescued the king 
from the state of neglect into which he had fallen^ Isabeau of 
Bavaria was freely accused of intrigue with the duke of Orleans. 
She w^ from time to time regent of France, and as her policy 
was directed by personal considerations and by her love of 
splendour she further added to the general distress. The relations 
between John the Fearless and the duke of Orleans became more 
embittered, and on the 23rd of November 1407 Orleans was 
murdered in the streets of Paris at the instigation of hb rival. 
The young duke Charles of Orleans married &e daughter of the 
Gascon count Bernard VII. of Armagnac, and presently formed 
alliances with the dukes of Berry, ]^urbon and Brittany, and 
others who formed the party known as the Armagnacs (see 
Armaonac), against the Burgundians who had gained the upper 
hand in the royal council. In 1411 John the Fearless contracted 
an alliance witii Henry IV. of England, and civil war began in 
the autumn, but in 1412 the Armagnacs in their turn sought 
Ei^lish aid, and, by promising the sovereignty of Aquitaine 
to the English king, gave John the opportunity of posing as 
defender of France. In Paris the Burgundians were hand 
in hand with the corporation of the butchers, who were the 
leaders of the Parisian populace. The malcontents, who took 
their name from one of their number, Caboche, penetrated into 
the palace of the dauphin Louis, and demanded the surrender 
of the unpopular members of his household. A royal ordinance, 
promising reforms in administration, was (mmulgated on the 
27th of May 1413, and some of the royal advisers were executed. 
Ilie king and l^e dauphin, powerless in the hands of Duke 
John and the Parisians, appealed secretly to the Armagnac 
priiwes for deliverance. They entered Paris in September ; the 
ordinance extracted by the Cabochiens was rescinded ; and 
numbers of the insuigents were banished the city. 

In the next year Henry V, of England, after concluding an 
alliance witii Burgundy, resumed the pretensions of Edward III. 
to tiie crown of France, and in 1415 followed tha«<t4|^trous 
battle of Agincourt. The two elder sons of Charles VI., Louis, 
duke of Gu^nne, and John, duke of Touraine, died in 1415 and 
i4Z7> and Chao^les, count of Ponthieu, became heir apparent. 
Paris was governed by Bernard of Armagnac, constable of 
France, who exj^lied all suspected of Burgundian 8)rmpathies 
and treated Paris like a conquered city. Queen Isabeau was 
imprisoned at Tours, but escaped to Burgundy. The capture 
of Paris by the Burgundians on the 2981 of May 1418 was 
followed by a series of horrible massacres of the Armagnacs ; 
and tn July Duke John and Isabeau, who assumed the title 
of regent, entered Ptos. Meanwhile Henry V. had complet^ 
the conquest of Nonhandy. The murder of John the Fearless in 
14x9 under the eyds of the dauphin Charles threw toe Bur- 
gundians defihitely into the arms of the English, and his suc- 
cessor PiriKp the Good, ilHlbncert with Queen Isabeau, concluded 
(1420) the trea^ of Dnoyes with Henry V., who became ijMster 
of France.* Charles Vf. had long been of no account* in the 
goverimient, and the state of neglect in which be existed at 
Sehlis induced ‘ Henry V. to ra^take the re-organizatioii of 
his iliouseliold. He ccane to September 14M, and died 

bn the fist of October. 
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Tiw chi0f authorities: ior the of Charies VI. ai« i-^Chroniaa 

Caroli VI., wiittqn.by a monk oI Saint Denis^commissioned of&cisdfy 
to write the hi^tbry ofliis timie/ edited by C. Bells^et with a t^rench 
translation i6 veto., 1839-18 Jean Jtiv6nil^deS^rsins, Ckfoftiqm, 
ptrinted by l>. Godefroy in iSistein' dt Ckmllm VI (1655), ckiefty an 
abridgilienil'Of the monk of St Denis's ; a fragment 01 the 

Graiws Chnmi^s 4§ Saint Denis oover^g, the years 1381 to 1383 
^d. J. I^hon 1864) ; correspondence 6f Charles VI, printed by 
Champollion-Figeac hi Lettres He txns, vo\. ii. ; Choix de pieces 
inidites tel. au tdgne de Charles VI {2 vols., 1863-1864), edited by 
L. Doti8t d'Arcq for the Soct6t^ de rHiatwe de France ; J. Froissart, 
Cht<migues \ JBnguerrand de Mpnetrelet, Chroniqnes, covering the 
first half of the 15th century (Eng. trans^ 4 vols., 1869) ; Chtoniqm 
dJts quedte premiers Vedots, by an unknown author, ed. S. Luce (1802). 
See also E. Lavisse; Hist, de France, iv. 267 seq, ; £. Petit, 
**S^joui:s de Charles VI/* Mull, du com, des irmaux hist, (1893) ; 
Vatiet ,de Viriville, ^Msalmu de Bavidre/* Revue fran^aise (1858- 
1859) ; M. Thibaut, Jsadeaw de BavUre (1903). 

CHARLES Vll; (1403-1461 X of France^ fifth, son of 

Charles VI. and Isabeau of Bavaria^ was bom in Paris on the 
send of February 1403. The count of Ponthieu, as he was 
caMed in his boyhood, was betrothed in 1413 to of Anjou, 
daughter of Louis 11 ., duke of Anjou and king of Sicily, and 
spent the next two years at the Angcvm court. He received 
tin duchy of Touraine in 14x6, and in the next year the death 
of his brother John made him dauphin of France. Hie became 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom in 1417, and made active 
efforts to Combat the complaisance of his mother. He assumed 
the title of regent in December 1418, but his authoiity in northern ^ 
France was paralysed in 1419 by the murder of John the Fearless, I 
duke of BurgOndy, in his presence at Montereau. Although the 
deed was not apparently premeditated, as the English and 
Burgundians declared, it ruined Qiarles’s cause for the time. 
He was disiidibrited by the treaty of Troyes in 142c, and at the 
time of his father’s death in 142s had retired to Mehun-sur-Ybvre, 
near Bourges, aduch had been the nominal seat of government 
sinoe 1418. He was recognized as kii^ in Touraine, Berry and 
Poitou, in Lai^edoc and other provinces of southern France; 
but the English power in the noz^ was presently increased by 
the provinces of Champagne and Maine, as the result of the 
victories of Orevant (1423) and Vemeuii (1424). The Armagnac 
administrators who had be&i driven out Paris by the duke 
of Bedhwd gathered round the young kipg, nicknamed the 
** king of Boar^/^ but be was weiB^ in body and mindi, and was 
tsnder the domination of Jean Louvet and Tanguy du Chastel, 
the instigators of the murder of John the Fearless, and other 
discredited partisans. The power of these favourites was shaken 
by the influence of Ihe queen’s mother, Yolande of Aragon, 
duchess of Amjou. She sought the alliance of John V., duim of 
Brittany, who, however, voKsUated throughout his life between 
the English and French alliance, concent^ chiefly to maintain 
tiie indqi^dence of his duchy. His brother, Arthur of Brittany, 
earl of Richmond (comte de Richemont), was reoonciled with the 
king, and became constable in 1425, with the avowed intention 
of making peace between Charles VII. and the duke of Burgundy. 
Richemont caused the assassination of Charles’s favourites 
Pierre de Giac and Le Canras de Beaulieu, and imposed one of 
his own choosing, Georges de la Trfmoille, an adventurer who 
rapidly usurped the constable’s power. For five years {X427* 
1432) a private war between these two exfaaitisted the Arnisgsiac 
forces, a^ central France returned to anarchy. 

Meanwhile Bedford had established settled government 
ttaot^gbirat north of Fiance, and in i4J^ he advanced to 
the siege <rf Orieans. For the morememt which was to lead to 

dehveraoioe of Pmnee f^om the English; invaders, see Joan 
or Aac. The skgeiol ^Orleans was rais^ by her efforts on the 
8th of May 1429, and t^psixmthslat^ Charl^ VH. was crowned 
at Reims. Chailes’s intimate counsellors, La IMmoille and 
Regn aai)lii |^^ arohbtshop trf Reims, saw tiieir profits 

and accordingly the 

cxmr MliHl y diSfcnlty in t£s My of hit* miliitaiy career; and 
xecetl||HKbew8 of her oapturo hef^ GsttipiMe (1430); with 
indiffeoMir No meaauret wiefl|||iddeii for her 4 elmxanoe oriaer 
raftsom, and Normandy -anMndfltie of iFMhce remaiaed id 
English hands. Fifteen yeaiiHtaiiarchy and civM war intervened 
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; before peace was restorbd. Bands of armed men fighting ) for 
tfaek own hand tiAvemd the rountry,^ in the ten’yeors 
between 1454 and 1444 the proving were terrorised by . these 
with the.de of dii^ipiine in the Engfish army, 

were also rechiited from tthe ranks of , the invaders* Ihe duke of 
Bedford died in 1435, and in tiae sarM year Phil^ M Good of 
Burgundy concluded a treaty witii Cha^s VII. At Arras, after 
Irui&ss nogoMtaonsfor an' English treaty. i From :this time 
Charleses policy .was strengthened. Lk Titimoille had been 
assassinated in 1433 by the oonstabkis orders, witii the-^on- 
nivance of Ycdafide df Aragon. For his toimer favourites were 
substituted energetic advisers, his brother-in-law . Charles of 
Anjou, Dunois (the, famous bastard of Orleans), Pierre de JBr^ei, 
Richemont and others. Richemcmt' entered iWis on Ihe X3th 
of April 1436, and in the next five years the finance of the 
country was re-established on « settM basis. Charles himself 
commanded the troops who captured Pontoke in X44r:, and in 
the next he made a successful expedition in the south. 

Meanwhile the princes of the blood and the great nobles 
resented the ascendancy of councillors and soldiers drawn from 
the smaller nobility and the iotirgieoisie. They made a formidabie 
league against the crown in 1440 Which included Charies I., 
duke of Bourbon, John U., duke of Alen9on, John IV. of 
Armagnac, and the dauphin, afterw£ucds *L6ui5 XI. The revolt 
broke out in Poitou in 1440 and was known as the Praguerie. 
Charles VIL repressed the rising, and showed great' iskill with 
the rebel noMes, finally buying them over individually by icon- 
siderable concessions. In 1444 a truce was concluded with 
England at Tours, and Charles .proceeded to organize a regular 
army. The oentr^ authority Was gradually made effective, end 
a definite system of payment, by removing the original cause of 
brigandage, and the establishment of a strict discipline learnt 
peihaps from the English troops, gradually stamped out the most 
serious of the many evils imder which the country had suffered. 
Pierre Bessoimeau, and the brothers Gaspard and Jean Bureau 
created a considerable force of artilleiy. Domestic troubles in 
their own country weakened the English in Francew The con- 
quest of Nomnandy was completed by the battle of Formigry 
(t 5th of April 1450). Guienne was conquered in 1451 by Dunois, 
but not subdued, and another expedition was necessary in 1453, 
when Talbot was defeated and slain at GastiUon. Meanwhile 
in 1450 Charles VII. had resolved cn the rehabilitation of Joan 
of Arc, thus rendering a tardy recognition of her services. This 
was granted in 1456 by the Hdy See. The only foothold retained 
by toe Engllisli on French ground was. Calais. In its earlier 
stages the deltveimnce of France from the English had been the 
work of the people themselves. The change which made Charles 
take an active part in pobltc. affairs is said to have been hugely 
due to the influence of Agnes Soriel, who became his mistress in 
X444 and died in 1450. She was ti^ fint to play a public and 

K Utioal r 61 e as mistress of a kin^ of France,a^ may be said to 
ve established a tradition^ Pierre de Brdz^, who had had a 
large share in the repression of toe Praguerie, obtained through 
her a dominating influence over toe king, and he inspired tte 
monarch himself and the whole a dmin istration with new vigour. 
Charles and Ren6 of Anjou retirMH^ court, and the greater 
part of the members of the kin^Mmihdl were drawn from the 
tourgeots clasoes. The most faijlSm xt all these was Jacques 
Goeur (f .0.). It was by the zeallbf these councillors that Charles 
obtain^ toe surname of The Wdl-Scrved.’’ 

Charies VII, continued his iatiier’s gmeral policy in church 
matters. He desired to lessen toe power of the Holy See in 
France and to preterve at lor as pwiUe t^ liberties of the 
GaHican chuxdi. With the oounen of Constance (1414^1428) 
the great schism was prantic^ healed. Charles^ while oai^ul 
to protest against its renewal, st^ported the ntopa^ tx>n- 
texitions fof toe Freitto;iiMmbonrof< toe council tof B^ 

2449)^ jiiui in 1436 he; promulgated tiiei Lbagmaltic Sabetson at 
Bowrges^ by wJbito the patiKmage of ocdlteiast^ benefices wias 
liemoved irom the Holy See, while certain mteiweiitions of Itte 
royail tiow wiero adm^^ Bish0|M tmd. 
eii^df m nooerchuaice with ancient tostmn, by their dexgy. 
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After the English had evacuated French territory . Charles >st^ 
had to cope with feudal revolt, and with the hostility 
dauphin, who was in open revolt in 1446, and lor the next ten 
yeaxa riiled like an inde^dent sovereign in Dauphin^. He took 
refuge in 1457 with Charles’s knost formidable enemy, Philip 
of Burgundy. Charles Vil. nevertheless found means to prevent 
Philip from attaining his ambitions in Lorraine and in Germany^ 
But the dauphin succeeded in embarrassing his father’s policy 
at home and inroad, and had his own party in the court itself. 
Charles VII. died at Mehun-sur-Y^vre on the 22nd of July 1461. 
He believed that he was poisoned by his son, who cannot, how- 
ever, be^ accused of any&ng more than an eager expectation 
of his death. 

Authorities. — The history of the reign of Charles VII. has been 
written by two modem historians, — ^Vailet de Viriville, Histoire de 
Charles VII , . , et de son ipoque (Paris, 3 vols., 1862-1865), and 
G. du Fresne de Beaucourt, Hist de Charles VII (Paris, 0 vols., 
1881-1891). There is abundant contemporary material. The 
herald, Jacques le Bouvier or Berry (b. 1386), whose Chronicques du 
feu foi Charles VII was first printed in 1 528 as the work of Alain 
Chartier, was an eye-witness of many of the events he described. 
His Recouvrement de Normandie^ with other material on the same 
subject, was edited for the ** Rolls ” series (Chronicles and Memorials) 
by Joseph Stevenson in 1863. The Histoire de Charles VII by Jean 
Chartier, historiographer- royal from 1437, was included m the 
Grandes Chroniques de Saint-Denis, and was first printed under 
Chartier 's name by Denis Godefroy, together with other contemporaiy 
narratives, in x66i. It was re-edited by Vallet de Viriville (Paris, 
3 vols., 1858-1859). With these must be considered the Burgundian 
chroniclers Enguerrand de Monstrelet, whose chronicle (ed. L. Dpu8t 
d’Arcq ; Paris, 6 vols., 1857-1862) covers the years 1400-14^, and 
Georges ChastelJ^ain, the existing fragments of whose chronicle are 

g ublished in his (Euvres (ed. Kervyn de Lettenhove ; Brussels, 
vols., 1863-1866). For a detailed bibliograp^ and an account 
of printed and MS. documents see du Fresne de Beaucourt, already 
cited, also A. Molinier, Manuel de bibliographic hisiorique, iv. 
240-306. 

CHARLE$ VIIL (1470-1498), king of France, was the only son 
of Louis XI. During the whole of his childhood Charles lived far 
from his father at the ch&teau of Amboise, which was throughout 
his life his favourite residence. On the death of Louis XL in 1483 
Charles, a lad of thirteen, was of age, but was absolutely incapable 
of governing. Until 1492 he abandoned the government to his 
sister Anne of Beaujeu. In 1491 he married Anne, duchess of 
Brittany, who was already betrothed to Maximilian of Austria. 
Urged by his favourite, ^itienne de Vesc, he then, at the age of 
twenty-two, threw off the yoke of the Beaujeus, and at the same 
time discarded their wise and able policy. But he was a thoroughly 
worthless man with a weak and ill-balanced intellect. He had a. 
romantic imagination and conceived vast projects. He proposed 
at first to claim the rights of the house of Anjou, to which Louis 
XL had succeeded, on the kingdom of Naples, and to use this a 
stepping-stone to the capture of Constantinople from the Turks 
and his own coronation as emperor of the East. He sacrificed 
everything to this adventurous policy, signed disastrous treaties 
to keep his hands freq, and set out for Italy in 1494. The cere- 
monial side of the expedition being in his eyes the most important, 
he allowed himself to be intoxicated by his easy triumph and 
duped the Italians. On the x 2th of May 1495 he entered 
Naples ingreat pomp, clothed in the imperial insignia. A general 
coalition was, howeyer, formed against him, and he was forced 
to return precipitately to France. It cannot be denied that he 
showed bmveiy at the battle of Fomovo (the 5th of July i49S)- 
He was preparing a fresh expedition to Italy, when he died on the 
8th of April 1498, from the results of an accident, at the ch&teau 
of Amboise, 

See Histoire de Charles VIII, roy de France, by G. de JaligOT, 
Andr6 de la Vigne, &c., edited by Godefroy (Paris, 1684),; De 
ChmieXt Histoire de Charles FJ// (Paris, x868) ; H, 'Ft.^Delaborde, 
ExpidUion de Charles VIII en Italte (Paris, t888). For a comi^ete 
bibUograpliy eee H, Hauser, Les Sources de Histoire de France, 
vol. i. (Paris, ^906) ; and £. I^kvisse, Hisfqtfs ds Fraii<:s. 
vol,. y, part i, by H. Lemoimwr . 

' CHAfllM 1 ^ (x55o^i574), kiw of , Prance, was the third son 
of Hopnr J jy^d Mcomi. At tot he bore the tiitia of 

duke-ot Ckleaiu became kmg in 15^ by the dmriK of bis 
brother FianCis iL> ;bttt av he was only ten years old riie power 


was in Ibe hands of the queen-mother, Catherine^ Charles 806108 
to have been a youth of good parts, livriy and agreeable, but he 
had a we^, passionate and fantastic nature. His edudation had 
spoiled him. He was left to his whims— wen the strangest-t-and 
to his taste for violent exercises ; and the excesses to which he 
gave himself up ruined his healths Proclaimed of age on the 17 th 
of August 1563, he continued to be absorbed in his fantasies and 
his hunting, and submitted docilely to the authority of his mother* 
In 1570 he was married to Elizabeth of Austria, daughter of 
Maximilian II . It was about this time that he dreamed of making 
a figure in the world. The successes of his brother, the duke of 
Anjou, at Jamac and Moncontour had already caused him some 
jealousy. When Coligny came to court, he received him very 
warmly, and seemed at fost to accept the idea of an intervention 
in the Netherlands against the Spaniards. For the upshot of this 
adventure see the article St Bartholomew, Massacre of. 
Charles was in these circumstances no hypocrite, but weak, 
hesitating and ill-balanced. Moreover, the terrible events in 
which he had played a part transformed his character. He 
became melancholy, severe and taciturn. “ It is feared,” said the 
V^etian ambassador, “ that he may become cruel.” Under- 
mined by fever, at the age of. twenty he had the appearance of an 
old man, and night and day he was haunted with nightmares. 
He died on the 30th of May 1574. By his mistress, Marie 
Touchet, he had one son, Charles, duke of Angoul6me. Charles 
IX. had a sincere love of letters, himself practised poetry, was the 
patron of Ronsard and the poets of the Pleiad, and granted 
privileges to the first academy founded by Antoine de Baif 
(afterwards the Academic du Palais). He left a work on hunting, 
Traiti de la chasse royale, which was published in 1625, and 
reprinted in 1859. 

Authorities. — The principal sources are the contemporary 
memoim and chronicles of T. A, d*AubiRn6, Brantdme, Castelnau, 
Haton, la Place* Montluc, la Noue. TEstoile, Ste Foy, de Thou. 
Tavannes, &c. ; the published correspondence of Catherine de* 
Medici, Marguerite de Valois, and the Venetian ambassadors; 
and Calendars of State Papers, &c. Sec also Abel Desjardins, 
Charles IX, deux annkes de rigne (Paris, 1873) ; de la Ferri6re, Le 
XVI* siicle et les Valois (Paris, 1879) ; H. Mari6jol, La Riforme et la 
Lig^ (Paris, 1904), in voL v. of the Histoire de France, by E. Lavisse, 
which contains a bibliography for the reign. 

CHARLES X. (i757"X836), king of France from 1824 to 1830, 
was the fourth child of the dauphin, son of Louis XV. and of 
Marie josephe of Saxony, and consequently brother of Louis XVI. 
He was known before his accession as Charles Philippe, count of 
Artois. At the age of sixteen he married Marie Th^rese of 
Savoy, sister-in-law of his brother, the count of Provence (Louis 
XVIII.). His youth was passed in scandalous dissipation, which 
drew upon himself and his coterie the detestation of the people of 
Paris. Although lacking xnilita^ tastes, he joined the French 
army at the siege of Gibraltar in 1772, merely for distraction. 
In a few years he had incurred a debt of 56 million francs, a burden 
assumed by the impoverished state. Prior to the Revolution he 
took only a minor pait in politics, but when it broke out he soon 
became, with the queen, the chief of the reactionary party at 
court. In July 1789 he Wt France, became leader of the emigris, 
and visited seversd of the courts of Europe in the interest of the 
roy^ist cause. After the execution of Louis XVI. he received 
from his brother, the count of Provence, the title of lieutenant- 
general of the realm, arid, on the death of Louis XVIL, that of 
“ Monsiedr.” In 1795 he attempted to aid the royalist rising of 
La Vendee, landing at the island of Ycu. But he refused to 
advance farther and to put himself resolutely at the head of hii 
party, sdthough warmly acclaimed by it, and courage failing him, 
he returned to England, settling tot in London; then in Holyrood 
Pabtee at Edinburgh and afterwatids at Hartwell. There he 
remained until 1813, returning to France in February 1814^ 
and entering Faria in April, in Sie track of the Allies. 

During the reign of his brother, Louis XVIIL, he was the 
leader^the nkra^royalists, the party of extreme reactionJ Gta 
succeeding to the thmne in September 1824 the dignity of his 
addttsB . and his aSetble ^ condescension won him a passi^ pbpur 
larity; But his coronation at Reims, with all the./ gorgeous 
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etnewDnnial of the old nigime) pvoclaiixied his inteastion of rulings 
as the Most Christian KiQg; by divine Hb first acts^ 

indeedy allayed the worst alarms of the libei^ ; but it was soon 
apparent the weight of the crown wmiid be oonsistentfy 
t^own into the scale of the reactionary forces. The wm 

aiwarded a milliard as oompensatidn for their confiscated lands ; 
and Galileans and Ltbends alike : were ofiended by measures 
which threw increased power into the hands of the Jesuits and 
Uitramontanes. In a £c^ months there were disquieting signs of 
the growing unpopularity of the king. The royal princesses were 
insulted in the streets ; and on the 29th of April 1S25 Charles, 
when reviewing the National Guard, was met with cries firom 
the ranks of Down with the ministers ! ” His reply was, next 
day, a decree disbanding the citizen army. 

It was not tiU 1829, when the result of the elections had proved 
the futility of Villa’s policy of repression, that Chaiies consented 
unwillingly to try a policy of compromise. It was, however, too 
late. Vill^le’i successor was the vicomte de Martig^aac, who took 
Decazes for his model ; and in the speech from the throne Charles 
declared that the happiness of France depended on the sincere 
uinon of the royal authority with the lH;)erties consecrated by the 
diarter.’^ But Charles had none of the patience and common- 
sense which had enabled Louis XVIII. to play with decency the 
part of a constitutional king. ** I would rather hew wood,” he 
exclaimed, “ than be a king under the conditions of the king 
of England ” ; and when the Liberal opposition obstructed all 
the measures projrased by a ministry not selected from the 
parliamentary majority, he lost patience. ^*1 told you,” 
he said, that there was no coming to terms with these men.” 
liartignac was dismissed ; and Prince Jules de Polignac, the 
very incarnation of cleric^sm and reaction, was called to the 
helm of state. 

The inevitable result was obvious to all the world. There 
is no such thing as political experience,” wrote Wellington, 
certainly no friend of Liberalism ; with the warning of James II. 
before him, Qiarles X. was setting up a government by priests, 
through {wiests, for priests.” A formidable agitation sprang 
up in Fra^, which only served to make the king more obstinate. 
In opening the session of 1830 he declared that he would ** find 
the power ” to overcome the obstacles placed in his path by 
culpable manoeuvres.” The reply of the chambers was a 
protest against ” the unjust distrust of the sentiment and reason 
of France ” ; whereupon they were first prorogued, and on the 
i6th of May dissolved. The result of new elections was 
what might have been foreseen : a large increase in the Oppo- 
sition ; and Qiarles, on the advice of his ministers, determined 
on a virtual suspension of the constitution. On the 25th of 
July were issued the famous ” four ordinances ” which were die 
mmediatb cause of the revolution that foUowed. 

With singular fatuity Qiarles had taken no precautfons in view 
ef a violent outbreak. Marshal Mannont, who commanded the 
scattered troops in Paris, had received no orders, beyond a jesting 
command from the duke of Angoul8me to place them under arms 
” as some windows might be l^oken.” At the beginning of the 
revolution Qiarles was at St Qoud, whence on t^ news of the 
fighting he withetew first to Versailles and then to Rambouillet. 
So littfo did he understand die seriousness of the situation that, 
when the laconic message ” All is over 1 ” was brought to him, 
he believed that the insurrection had been suppressed. On 
realizing the troth he hastity abdicated in favour of hit gmd- 
son, the duke of* Bordeaux (comte de Chambord), and appointed 
Louis Phdqipe, duke of Orleans, Ueutenant-genexml of king- 
doRi Qidy 30^). But, on the news of Louis PhtUppe^s <ao^t« 
crown, hh gave up the contest and began a dignified 
MMim^the seaKxiast, followed by his suite, and surrounded 
Wi iiiiBi| gtiy, cavahy and artillery of the guard. Beyond 
senolIpPiSorps of observation to follow his movements, the new 
g o vernment did* nothing to amst his escape. At Maintenon 
Qiarles took leave of the bulk of his troops, and peomding with 
an escort <rf some 1200 men to Qberbourg^ took ship there for 
Baf^nd (m the idth of August. Foe a rimoj|||tfeturiied to Hoty- 
rood Palace at Edmborgh, which was agiilptmed at his dis- 


poaaL He died at Goititz, whither he had gone for his healthy 
on the 6lh of Npveinbfir 1836. . 

The best that can be said of tQiarles X. is that, if he did not 
know how to rule, he knew how to cease to rule. The dignity 
of his exit was more worthy of the ancient splendour of the roysd 
house of France than the theatrical humility of Louis Philippe’s 
entrance. But Charles was an impossible: monarch for the 
oeotury, or perhaps for any other oentuiy. He was a typ^ 
Bourbon, unable either to learn or to forget ; and the closing 
years of his life he spent in retigious austerities, intended to 
expiate, not his failure to grasp a great opportunity, but the 
comparatively venial excesses of his youtfa.^ ' 

See Achille de Vaulabellc, Chute de V empire : histoire des deux 
restauroHons (Paris, 1847-18^7) ; Louis de Vielcastel. de la 
restauration (Paris, 1860-1878) ; Alphonse de Lamartine. HUt de la 
restauration (Paris. 1851-1832) ; Louis Blanc, HisL de dix ans^ 
rdjo-i^o (5 vols., 1842-1844) ; G. I. de Montbel. Dernidre &foque 
de I* hist, de Charles K (5th ed.. Paris, 1840) ; Theodore Anne. 
MSmoires, souvenirs, et anecdotes sur VinUrieuy du palais de Charles X 
et les Mnements de /Sij d /Sro (2 vole., Paris, 1831) ; ib,, Journal 
de Saint-Cloud d Cherbourg ; V6dreane, Vie de Charles X (3 vols., 
Paris, 1879) ; Petit, Charles X (Paris, 1886) ; Viileneuve, Charles X 
el Louis XIX en exil, Mimoires inidits (Paris, 1889) ; imbert de 
Saint-Amaud, La Cour de Charles X (Paris, 1892). 

CHARLES 1 . (1288-1342), king of Hungary, the son of Charles 
Martell of Naples, and Clemencia, daughter of the emperor 
Rudolph, was known as Charles Robert previously to ^ing 
enthroned king of Hungary in 1309. He claimed the Hungarian 
crown, as the grandson of Stephen V., under the banner of the 
pope, and in August 1300 proceeded from Naples to Dalmatia 
to make good, his claim. He was crowned at Esztergom after 
the death of the hat Arpad, Andrew IIL (1301), but was forced 
the same year to surrender the crown to Wenceslaus II. of 
Bohemia (1289-1306). His failure only made Pope Boniface 
VIII. still more zealous on his behalf, and at the diet of Pressburg 
(1304) his Magyar adherents induced him to attempt to recover 
the crown of St Stephen from the Czechs. But in the meantime 
(1305^ Wenceslaus transferred his rights to Duke Otto of Bavaria, 
who m his turn was taken prisoner by the Hungarian rebels. 
Charles’s prospects now improved, and he was enthroned at Buda 
on the isth of June 1309, though his installation was not re- 
garded as valid till he was crowned with the sacred crown (which 
was at last recovered from the robber-barons) at Sz6kesfeh6rvAr 
on the 27th of August 1310. For the next three years Charles 
had to contend with rebellion after rebellion, and it was only 
after his great victory over all the elements of rapine and dis- 
order at Rozgony (June 15, 1312) that he was really master in his 
own land. His foreign policy aimed at the aggrandizement of 
his family, but his plans were prudent as well as ambitious, and 
Hungary benefited by them greatly. His most successful 
achi^ement was the union with Poland for mutual defence 
against the Habsburgs and the Czechs. This was accomplished 
by the convention of Trencs6n (1335), confirmed the same year 
at the brilliant congress of Vise^d, where all the princes of 
central Europe met to compose their differences and were 
splendidfy’ entertained during the months of October and 
Ncnrember. The immediate result of the congress was a combined 
attack by the Magyars and Poles upon the emperor Louis and 
his ally Albert of Austria, which resulted in favour of Charles 
in 1337. Charles’s desire to unite the kingdoms of Hungary 
and N^les under his eldest son Louis was ^strated by Venice 
and the pope, from fear lest Hungary might become the dominaht 

^ This, at any rate, represents the general verdict of history. 
It is interesting, however, to note that so liberal-minded and shrewd 
a Critic of men as King L^poAd 1 . of the Belgians formed a difEmnt 
estimate. In a letter of the 18th of November 1836 addressed to 
Princess (afterwards Queen) Victoria he writes :-*-** History will 
state that Louts XVIH. was a most liberal monarch, feignhig with 
great mildness and justice to his end, but th<^ his brother, from his 
despotic and harsh disposition, upset all rite otlier had done, and lost 
the throne. Louis XvlII. was a clover, hard**hearted man, shackled 
by no principle» very, proud and false. Charlea X^xW^bonest fsan, 
a kiod friend, an honourable inast^, sineexe in^his, dpimons, and 
inclihcd'to do everting thitfo right Thatteadhes us what we 
ought to bettove in. hist<^ as it is cooi^od iOeordfoa to ostensible 
ersoW add results Imowtt to the ganerattty:>aipedple«’T ^ 
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Adnadc pow«. He waa^ however, more thaa cdn^ 
tiiia disappointment ihis compi^ (1339)^ with fais ally and 
brotbei>ia*law, Gasimir of Poland, wh^eby it wits agmed thait 
Louis ahbdd succeed to the PoliA throne . on tibe death of the 
cfaaidless C^imir. For an account of i^e numerous important 
lefarms edFeeted by Giarles see Hungary : Histofy^ A states- 
man of the first rank, he not only raised Hunga^ once more to 
the rank of a great power, but enriched and civilized her. In 
character he was pious, courtly and valiant, ^pular alike with 
the nobility and the middle classes, whose increasing welfare 
he did so much to promote, and much beloved by the clergy. 
His court was famous throughout Europe as a school of chivalry. 

Oiarles was married thrice. His first wife was Maria, daughter 
of Duke Gasimir of Teschen, whom he wedded in 1306. On her 
death in 1318 he married Beatrice, daughter of the eii^)eror 
Henry VII. On her decease two years later he gave bis hand 
to Elizabeth, daughter of Wladislaus Lokietek, of Poland. 
Five sons were the fruit of these marriages, of whom three, 
Louis, Andrew and Stephen, survived him. He died on the 16th 
of July 1342, and was laid beside the high altar at Sz 6 kesfeh^ 4 r, 
the ancient burial-place of the Azpads. 


See B61a Ker€kgyart6, The Hungarian Hoyal Court under the 
House of Anjou (Hung.) (Budapest. 1881); Maiiones Coilectorum 
Pontif, in Hungaria (Budapest. 1887) ; Diplomas of the Angevin 
Period, edited by Imre Nagy (Hung, and Lat.Y vols. i.-iii. (Budapest. 
1878, (R. N. B.) 

CHARLES L (1226-1285), king of Naples and Sicily and 
count of Anfou, was the seventh of Louis VIII. of France 
and Blanche of Castile. Louis died a few months after Charles’s 
birth and was succeeded by his son Louis IX. (St Louis), and on 
the death in 1232 of the third son John, count of Anjou and 
Maine, those fiefs were conferred on Charles. In 1246 he married 
Beatrice, daughter and heiress of Raymond B6renger V., the 
last count of Provence, and after defeating James I. of Ax^on 
and other rivals with the hdp of his brother the French king, 
he took possession of his new county. In 1248 he accompani^ 
Louis in the crusade to Egypt, but on the defeat of the Crusaders 
he was taken prisoner with his brother. Shortly afterwards 
he was ransomed, and returned to Provence in 1250. During 
his absence several towns had asserted their independence ; but 
he succeeded in subduing them without much difficulty and 
gradually suppressed their communal liberties. Charles’s 
ambition aimed at wider fields, and when Margaret, countess Gf 
Flanders, asked help of the Frendi court against the German 
king WiUiam of Holland, by whom she had been defeated, he 
gladly accepted her ofLor of the county of Hainaut in exchange 
for his assistance (1253); this arrangement was, however, 
rescinded by Louis of France, who retumed from captivi^ in 
Z254, and Charles gave up Hainaat for an immense sum of 
money. He extended his influence by the sul^ugation of Mar- 
seilles in X257« then one of the most important maritime dries 
of the worlds and two yeans later sevej^ communes at Pied- 
mont recognized Charles'S suzerainty. In 1262 Pqpe Urban IV. 
determined to destroy the power of the B^eni^ufen .m 
and offered' the kingdoms of Naples and Sicdy, in coiasideration 
of a yearly tribute, to Charles of Anjou, in opposition to Manfred, 
the bastard son of the fate emperor Fredeid^ II. The next year 
Qxarles succeeded in getting hi^elf elected eenalor of 
which gave him ;an advantage in deafin^ with the pope* After 
long negotiations he. accepted the &cilian aiul Neapolitan 
crowns, and in 1264 he sent a first expedition of .Proven^ to 
; be also coUected a large army and nary in Provence 
and Fnam^e the help of tUpg Louis, and by lanoUiance with 
the citie^ of Xcimhardy was able send force overiand* 

Pope J^V.^nfiimed 

eveii^mom Charies^riiho aaU^ in 1265^ and ^omr 
the ex^ a OruiM^ , Afte^ 

naart^wly ^eso^pi^ Mmhed‘’s fleet be reaebra Rome 

sakly^wiherehe ^e land 

Chariei encountered Itwfred ^ Bwyto, a|ter a hard- 
fought battle. was 44 


kingdom was soon in Charles’s possessionu Then Conradia, 
Frederick's grandson and last legitimate descendant of the 
Hohenstaufen, caiM into Italy, where he found many partisans 
among the Ghibellines of Lmbardy and Tuscany, and among 
Maxiftied’e< former adherents in the south. He gat^red a large 
army consisting partly of Germans and Saracens, but was totally 
defeated by Charles at Tagliacowo (23rd of August 1268); 
taken prisoner, he was tried as a rebel and executed at Naples. 
Charles, in a spirit of the most vindictive cruelty, had laige 
numbers of Conradin’s harons put to death and their estates 
confiscated, and the whole population of several towns massacred. 

He was now one of the most powerful sovereigns of Europe, 
for ibesides ruling over Provence and Anjou and the kingdom 
of the Two Sici&s, he wag imperial vicar of Tuscany, lord of 
many cities of Lombardy and Piedmont, and as the pope’s 
favourite pmctically arbiter of the papal states, especially during 
the iotteiT^num between the dea^ of dement IV. (1268) a^ 
the election of Gregory X. (X272). But his ambition was by no 
means satisfied, and be even aspired to the crown of the East 
Roman empire. In 1272 he took part with Louis IX. in a 
crusade to north Africa, where the French kii^ died of fever, 
Charles, after defeating the soldan of Tunis, returned to 
Sicily. The election of Ru^lph of Habsburg as German king 
after a long iirteiregnum, and that of Nicholas III- to the Holy 
See (1277), diminished Charles’s power, for the new pope set 
himself to compoae the difference between Guelphs and Gfaibel- 
lines in the Italian cities, but at his death Charles secured 
election of his henchman Martin IV. (1281), who recommenced 
persecuting the Ghibellines, excommunicated the Greek emperor, 
Michael Palaeologus, proclaimed a crusade against the Greeks, 
filled every appointment in the p^al states with Charles’s 
vassals, and mappointed the Angevin ki^ senator of Rome. 
But the cruelty of the French rulers of Sicily drove the people 
of the island to despair, and a Neapolitan noblema^ Giovanni da 
Procida, organized the rebellion known as the Sicilian Vespers 
(see Vespers, Siolian), in which the French in Sicily were all 
massacred or expelled (1282). Charles determined to subjugate 
the island and sailed with his fleet for Messina. The city held 
out until Peter HI. of Aragon, whose wife Constance was a 
dai^hter of Manfred, arrived in Sicily, and a Sicilian-Catalan 
fleet under the Calabrese admiral, Ruggiero di Lauria, conmletely 
destroyed that of Charles. “ If thou art determined, 0 God, 
to destroy me,” the unha{^y Angevin exclaimed, let my fall 
be graduall” He was forced to abandon all attempts at 
reconquest, but proposed to decide the question by single 
combat between nimself and Peter, to take place at Bordeaux 
under English protection. The Aragonese accepted, but fearing 
treachery, as the French army was in the neighbourhood, he 
failed to ^pear on the appointed day. In the meanwhile 
Ruggiero cu Lauria appeared before Naples and destroyed 
another Angevin fleet commanded by Charles’s son, who was 
taken prisoner (May 1284). Charles came to Naples fririi a new 
fleet from Provencei and was preparing to invai^ Sicily again, 
when he contracted a fever and died at Fqggia on the 7th of 
January 2285. He was undoubtedly an extremely able ^dier 
and a sUVul statesman, and much of his legislation shows a 
real p^tical sense ; but his huordinate ambition,, bis Cippressive 
merits of {government and taxation, and his cruelty created 
enemies on iH rides,, and . led to the collapse of the edifice of 
domimon which he had raised. 

CHABLBg IL (1250-1.309), king of Naples and Sicily, son of 
Charles I., had been captur^ by Rnggierp di Lauria in the naval 
battk at Naples in land when las father died he was stHl a 
prisoner in tl^ hands of Peter of Aragon. In 12S8 King Ed ward, L 
pf Eogland had mediated to make peace,, and Chiles was 
liberated on the understanding that he was to retain; Naples 
alone, Sicily being left to the Aragonese ; Charles was also -to 
induce his cousin CharJiei of Vribis to renounce ior twenly 
thousand pounds pf silver the kingdom 4 Amou trfiich had 
beaagtyen to him hy Pope Martin IV. to punish Peter for lurving 

^ Valois had never effectivehr 
oocupiaii Ue Astgmn kii^ was tbexmipon set lree> leaving 
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tlufie^ of his sons and ilbcty Ptotren^^ hbbles as hostages^ promis- 
ing to pay 30^000 tiaaiks and td return a prisoner il the conditions 
were not fdfilled within iiMt years* He went to Rieti^ where 


the new pope Nicholas IV. immediately absolved him from all 
the conditions he had sworn to observe/ drowned him king of 
the Two Sicilies (1289)1 and excommunicated Alphonso^ while 
Charles of Valois^ in sdliance with Castile^ prepared to take 
possession of Aragon. Alphonso the Ai^onese king^ being 
hard pressed, had to promise to withdraw the troops he had 
sent to help his brotiier James in Sicily, to renounce ail rights 
over the island, and pay a tribute to the Holy See. But Alphonso 
died childless in 1291 l^fore the treaty could be carried out, and 
Tames took possession of Aragon, leaving the government of 
Sicily to the third brother Frederick. The new pope Boniface 
VIII., elected in 1294 at Naples under the auspices of King 
Charles, mediated between the latter and James, and a most 
dishonourable treaty was signed : James was to marry Charles’s 
daughter Bianca and was promised the investiture by the pope 
of Sardinia and Corsica, while he was to leave the Angevin a free 
hand in Sicily and even to assist him if the Sicilians resisted. An 
attempt was made to bribe Frederick into consenting to this 
arrangement, but bemg backed up by his people he refused, and 
was afterwards crowned king of Sicily. The war was fought with 
great fury on land and sea, but Charles, although aided by the 
pope, by Charles of Valois, and by James II. of Aragon, was 
unable to conquer the island, and his son the prince of Taranto 
was taken prisoner at the battle of La Falconara in 1299. Peace 
was at last made in 1302 at Caltabellotta, Charles II. giving up 
all rights to Sicily and agreeing to the marriage of his daughter 
Leonora to King Frederick ; the treaty was ratified by the 
pope in 1303. Charles spent his last years quietly in Naples, 
which city he improved and embellished. He died in August 
1309, and was succeeded by his son Robert. 

Bibliography. — A. de Saint-Priest, Histoite de la conauSte de 
Naples par Charles d* Anjou (4 vols., Paris, 1847-1849), is still of use 
for the documents from the archives of ^rcelona, but it needs to 
be collated with more recent works ; S. de Sismondi, in vol. ii. of 
his Hisioire des ripubliques italiennes (Brussels. 1838). gives a good 
Meral sketch of the reigns of Charles 1 . and II.. but is occasionally 
maccurate as to details ; the best authority on the early life of 
Charles I. is R. Stemfeld, Karl von Anjou als Graf von Provence 

g Gorlin, 188^ ; Charles’s connexion with north Italy is dealt with in 
erkePs La Dominanone di Carlo d’Angid in Piemonte e in Lombardia 
(Turin, 1891), while the R. Deputazione di Storia Patria Toscana 
has recently published a Codice dipUmatico dell^ relanoni di Carlo 
d’Angid con la Toscana ; the contents of the Angevin archives at 
Naples have been published by Purrien, Archives angevines de Naples 
(Toulouse, 18^-1067). M. Amari's La Guerra del Vespro Siciltano 
(8th ed., Florence, 1876) id a valuable hi.story, but the author is too 
bitterly prejudiced against the French to be quite impartial ; his 
work should be compared with L. Cadier’s Essai sur V aarninistration 
du royaume de Sicile sous Charles / H Charles J I d* Anjou (Paris, 
1891, BihU des icoles franpaises d* Aihknes et de Ilome, fasc. 59), which 
contains many documents, and tends somewhat to rehabilitate the 
Angevin rule. 

OHAHLBS II. (1332-1387), called The Bad, king of Navarre 
ind count of Evreux, was a son of Jeanne II., queen of Navarre, 
by her mapiage with Philip/count of Evreux (d. 1343). Havihg 
ytcome king of Navarre oh JeaJihe’s death in 1349, he sup- 
yribHAti a rising at Pampcluna with much cruelty, and by this and 
limfiar actions thbroughly earned his surname of The Bad. ” In 
[352 he married Jeanne (d. 1393), a daughter of John II., king of 
France, a union which made his relationship to the French crown 
till more complicated. Through his mother he was a grandson of 
!-ouis X. and idirough his father a great-grandson of Philif) III., 
laving thus a better claim to the throne of France than Edward 
II. of England; and, moreover, he held lands uhder the suzerainty 
f the Frendi king, ^ose son-in-law be now became; Charles 
ability, possessing popular manners and con- 
ul|^blea|ppu:e, but he was sihgumrly unscrupulous, a quality 
MUi was Veiled during the years in which he played an im- 
Ifeaiit part in lli^ internal a&irs France. Trouble soon arose 
King Jd^ and his son-ln-liiiv. The promised dowry had 
\ot been paid, and' the county of had formerly 

elonged to Jeanne Of Navarre, was tlbNir in thjs pdSscsrion Of the 
^rendi king’s fa*iri>urite, the txmstable 


January 1354 the constaUe was assasiinated by order of Charles^ 
and preparations for war were begun. The king of Navarre, who 
defended this deed, had, however, many friends in Frailoe and was 
in communication with Edward III. ; and consequently John was 
forced to make a treaty at Mantes and to compensate him for the 
loss of Angoul8me by a large grant of lands, chiefly in Normandy. 
This peace did not last long, and in 1355 John was compelled to 
confirm the treaty of Mantes. Returning to Normandy, Charles 
was partly responsible for some unrest in the duchy, and in April 
1356 he was treacherously seized by the French king at Rouen, 
remaining in captivity until November 1357, when John, after 
his defeat at Poitiers, was a prisoner in England. Charles was 
regarded with much favour m France, and the states-general 
demanded his release, which, however, was effected by a surprise. 
Owing to his popularity he was considered by Etienne Marcel 
and his party as a suitable rival to the dauphin, afterwards King 
Charles V., and on entering Paris he was well received and 
delivered an eloquent harangue to the Parisians. Subsequently 
peace was made with the dauphin, who promised to restore to 
Charles his confiscated estates. This peace was not enduring, and 
as his lands were not given back Charles had some ground for 
complaint. War again broke out, quickly followed by a new 
treaty, after which the king of Navarre took part in suppressing 
the peasant rising known as the Jacquerie. Answering the en- 
treaties of Marcel he returned to Paris on June 1358, and became 
I captain-general of the city, which was soon besieged by the 
I dauphin. This position, however, did not prevent him from 
n^otiating both with the dauphin and with the English ; terms 
were sodn arranged with the former, and Charles, having lost 
much of his popularity, left Paris just before the murder of 
Marcel in July 1358. He continued his alternate policy of war 
and peace, meanwhile adding if possible by his depredations to 
tlie misery of France, until the conclusion of the treaty of 
Br^tigny in May 1360 deprived him of the alliance of the English, 
and compelled him to make peace with King John in the following 
October. A new cause of trouble arose when the duchy of 
Burgundy was left without a ruler in November 1361, and was 
claimed by Charles ; but, lacking both allies and money, he was 
unable to prevent the French king from seizing Burgundy, while 
he himself returned to Navarre. 

In his own kingdom Charles took some steps to reform the 
financial and judicial administration and so to increase his 
revenue; but he was soon occupied once more with foreign 
entanglements, and in July 1362, in alliance with Peter the Cruel, 
king of Castile, he invaded Aragon, deserting his new ally soon 
afterwards for Peter IV., king of Aragon. Meanwhile the war 
with the dauphin had been renewed. Still hankering after 
Burgundy, Charles saw his French estates again seized ; but after 
some desultory warfare, chiefly in Normandy, peace was made 
in March 1365, and he returned to his work of interference in the 
politics of the Spanish kingdoms. In turn he made treaties with 
the kings of Castile and Aragon, who were at war with each 
other ; promising to assist Peter the Cruel to regain his throng; 
from whidh he had been driven in 1366 by his half-brother Henry 
of Trastamara, and then assuring Henry and his ally Petet of 
Aragon that he would aid them to retain Castile. He continued 
this treacherous policy when Edward the Black Prince advanced 
to succour Peter the Cruel ; then signed a treaty with Edward 
of England, atid then in 1371 allied himself with Charles V. of 
France. His, next important move was to offer his assistance to 
Richard II. of England for an attack upon France. About this 
time serious chaises were brought against him. Accused of 
attempting to poison the king o 1 France wd other prdminent 
persons, and of other crimes, hiS French estates were seized by 
order of Charles V., and soon afterwards Navarre was k&vaded by 
the Castilians. Won ovw by tht surrender qf Cherbouilgia July 
1378^ the English lindw John of Gaunt, duke df JiaheSster, came 
to his aid ; hut a heavy price liad to be paid 
of the king of Cai^iie. Mter the death of Charles Vi In 1380, the 
Navarre did not interfere in the inter^' of Frahce. 
althdij^b he endeavoured vainfy agahi to obtaKi aid from Rkhard 
II., ^ regain Che^ Hb lah^ te Fmhde weit handed 
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over to his eldest sonCluirles, who governed themwith the consent 
of the new king Charles VI. Chafes died on the ist of Januaiy 
1387, and many stories ate current regarding the manner of hfe 
death. Froissart relates that he was burned to death through his 
bedclothes catching fire ; Secousse says that he died in peace 
with many signs of contrition ; another story says he died of 
leprosy ; and a popular legend tells how he expired by a divine 
judgment through the burning of the clothes steeped m sulphur 
and spirits in which he had been wrapped as a cure for a loath- 
some disease caused by his debauchery. He had three sons and 
four daughters^ and was succeeded by his eldest son Charles ; one 
of his daughters, Jeanne, became the wife of Henry IV. of 
England. 

See Jean Froissart, Chroniques, edited by S. Luce and G. Raynaud 
(Paris, 1869-1807) ; D. F. Secousse, MSmoires pour setvir d Vhistoire 
de Charles //, rot de Navarre (Paris, 1755-'! 768) ; E. Meyer, Charles 
II, roi de Navarre et la Normc^ndie au XlV sUcle (Paris, 1898) ; 
F. T. Petrens, Etienne Marcel (Paris, 1874) ; R. Delachenal, Premihes 
fiigociations de Charles le Mamais avec les Anglais (Paris, 1900) ; 
and £. Lavisse, Histoire de France, tome iv. (Paris, 1902). 

CHARLES III. (1361-1425), called The Noble, king of Navarre 
and count of Evreux, was itie eldest son of Charles II. the Bad, 
king of Navarre, by his marriage with Jeanne, daughter of John 
II., king of France, and was married in 1375 to Leonora (d. 141 5), 
daughter of Henry II., king of (Castile. Having passed much of 
his early life in France, he became king of Navarre on the death of 
Charles 11 . in January 1387, and his reign was a period of peace 
and order, thus contrasting sharply with the long and calamitous 
reign of his father. In 1393 he regained Cherbourg, which had 
been handed over by Charles II. to Richard II. of England, and 
in 1403 he came to an arrangement with the representatives of 
Charles VI. of France concerning the extensive lands which he 
claimed in that country. Cherbourg was given to the French 
king ; certain exchanges of land were made ; and in the followir^ 
year Charles III. surrendered the county of Evreux, and was 
created duke of Nemours and made a peer of France. After this 
his only interference in the internal affairs of France was wheii he 
sought to make peace between the rival factions in that country. 
Charles sought to improve the condition of Navarre by making 
canals and rendering the rivers navigable, and in other ways. 
He died at Olite on ^e 8th of September 1425 and was buried at 
Pampeluna. After the death of his two sons in 1402 the king 
decreed that his kingdom should pass to his daughter Blanche 
(d. 1441), who took, for her second husband John, afterwards 
John II., king of Aragon ; and the cortes of Navarre swore to 
recognize Charles prince of Viana, her son by this marriage, 
as king after his mother’s death. 

CHAJILES (Karl Eitel Zephyrin Ludwig; in Rum. 
Carol), king of Rumania (1839- ), second son of Prince Karl 

Anton of Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen, was bom on the 20th of 
April 1839. He was educated at Dresden (1850-1856), and 
passed through his university course at Bonn. Enterii^ the 
Prussian army in 1857, he won considerable distinction in the 
Danish war of 1864, and received instruction in strategy from 
Genei^ von Moltke. He afterwards travelled in France, Italy, 
Spain and Algeria. He was a captain in the and regiment of 
Prussian Dragoon Guards when he was elected hospodar or 
prince of Rumania on the 20th of April 1866, after the compulsory 
abdication of Prince Alexander John Cuza. Regarded at first 
with distrust ;by Turkey, Russia and Austria, he sucpeeded in 
gaining general recognition in six months ; but he ha.d to con- 
tend for ten years wi^ fierce party struggles between the 
Conservatives and the Liberals;. 

During this period, however, Charles displayed great tact in 
his dealings wi^ bpth . parties, ahd kept his cbuntiy in the path 
of admiiStrative and economic reform, organizin|[ the army, 
developing the noways, and establishiii commcrcid relatiohs 
with fore^ powers, Ihe sympathy of Rumania with Prance 
in the Primeo-Phissian War bt ijftjo, lOnd the eo^^ 
ruption of certain commercial undeiialdngs, led to^ a hostile 
movement against Prixk:e Chaiics, which, being fostered by 
Russia, madaW revive tb a^icate ; and it was With difficulty 
that he was persuaded to teii^fi. Tn fite Russo-Tiirkish Wst 


of i 877'-78 he joined the Russians before Plevna and 
being placed in conunand of the combined Russian and 
Rumanian forces, forced Osman Pasha to surrender. As a con- 
sequence of the prince’s vigorous action the independence of 
Rumania, which had been proclaimed in May 1877, was cop’^ 
finwd by various treaties in 1878, and recognized by Great 
Britain, Prance, and Germany in 1880. On the 26th of March 
1881 he was pFoclaimed king of Rumania, and, with his consort, 
was crowned on the sand of May following. From that time he 
pursued ^a successful career in home and foreign policy, and 
greatly improved the financial and military position of his 
country ; while his appreciation of the fine arts was shown by 
his formation of an important collection of paintings of all 
schools in his palaces at Sinaia and Bucharest. For a detailed 
account of his reign, see Rumania. On the ist of November 
1869 he married Princess Elizabeth (17.V.), a daughter of Prince 
Hermann of Wied, widely known under her literary name of 
‘‘ Carmen Sylva.” As the only child of the marriage, a daughter, 
died in 1874, the succession was finally settled upon the king’s 
nephew. Prince Ferdinand of Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen, who 
was created prince of Rumania on the 18th of March 1889, 
and married, on the loth of January 1893, Princess Marie, 
daughter of Alfred, duke of Saxe-Coburg, their children being 
Prince Carol (b. 1893) and Princess Elizabeth (b. 1894), 

The official life of King Charles, mainly his own composition, 
Aus dem Lehen Konig Karls von Rumdnien (Stuttgart, 1894-1900, 
4 vols.), deals mainly with political history. See for an account of 
his domestic life, M. Kremnitz, Kdnig Karl von Rumdnien. Ein 
Lehensbild (Breslau, 1903). 

CHARLES n. (1661-1700), king of Spain, known among 
Spanish kings as “ The Desired ” and “ The Bewitched,” was the 
son of Philip IV, by his second marriage with Maria, daughter 
of the emperor Ferdinand III., his niece. He was bom on the 
iith of November 1661, and was the only surviving son of his 
father’s two marriages — a child of old age and disease, in 
whom the constant intermarriages of the Habsburgs had de- 
veloped the family type to deformity. His birth was greeted 
with joy by the Spaniards, who feared the dispute as to the 
succession which must have ensued if Philip Iv. left no male 
issue. The boy was so feeble ):hat till the age of five or six he 
was fed only from the breast of a nurse. For years afterwards 
it was not thought safe to allow him to walk. 7 hat he might not 
be overtaxed he was left entirely uneducated, and his indolence 
was indulged to such an extent that he was not even expected 
to be clean. When his brother, the younger Don John of Austria, 
a natural son of Philip IV., obtained power by exiling the queen 
mother from court he insisted that at least the king’s hair should 
be combed. Charles made the malicious remark that nothing 
was safe from Don John — not even vermin. The king was then 
fifteen, ^d, according to Spanish law, of age. But he never 
became a man in body or mind. The personages who ruled in 
his name arranged a marriage for him with Maria Louisa of 
Orleans. The French princess, a lively young woman of no 
sense, died in the stifling atmosphere df the Spanish court, and 
from the attendance of Spanish doctors. Again his adidsers 
arranged a marriage with Maria Ana of Neuburg. The Bavarian 
wife stood the strain and survived him. Both marriages were 
merety political — ^the fii^ a victory for the French, and the 
second for the Austrian party. France and Austria were alike 
preparing for the day when the Spanish succession would have 
to be fought for. The king was a mere puppet iii the hands of 
eaph alternately. natural instinct he hated the French, but 
there was no room in his nearly imbecile mind for more th^ 
childish superstition, insane pride of birth, and an interest in 
court etiquette. The only touch manhood Was a taste for 
shooting which he occasionally indulged in the preserves of the 
Escbrial. In his later dajrs he suffered much pain, and was driven 
wild by the conflict b^twe^ his wish to transmit his infa^tanoe 
to the illustrious hoh^ of Austria,” his own kin, and the belief 
ins, idled into hiifi by the partisans of the French claimant that 
only ttic ppww of IV. could avert the dismemberment 
of the empiit. A silly fanatic made the discovery that the king 
was bewitdied, and his confessor Roflen Diat supported the 
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belief. The king wae exorcised^ and the exorcisti of the, king* 
doia were ctdled upon to p«i|t stringent queetions to the devus 
they cast out. The Inquisition interfezed/ and the dying king 
was driven mad zunong them. Veiy near his end he the 
lugubrious cmiosity to cause the codSmd of his embalmed an- 
o^tors to be opened at the Escorial. Hie sight of the body of 
his &*st wife, at whom he also insisted on looking, provoked a 
pasmn of tears and deq^air. Under severe pressure irom the 
cardinal archbishop of Toledo, Poitocarfero, he hnaliy made a 
will in favour of Philip, duke of Anjou, grandson of Lcmis XIV., 
and died on the ist of NovembcU' 1700, after a lifetime of senile 
decay. 

The best picture of Charles II. is to be found in L^s Mimoif^s de la 
coHf d*Espagne of the Marquis de ViUacs (London, 1861), and the 
LaHe¥s of the Marquise de Villars (Paris, 1868). 

CHARLES 111. (1716-1788), king of Spain, bom on the soth 
Tamisiry 1716, was the first son of the second marriage of Philip 
V. with Elizabeth Famese of Parma. It was his good fortune 
to be sent to rule as duke of Parma by right of his mother at the 
age of sixteen, and thus came under more intelKgent influence 
than he could have found in Spain. In 1734 he made himself 
master of Naples and Sicily by arms. Charles had, however, no 
military tastes, seldom wore uniform, and could with diiiiculty 
be persuaded to witness a review. The peremptory action of 
the British admiral commanding in the Mediterranean at the 
approach of the War of the Austrian Succession, who forced 
him to promise to observe neutrality under a threat to bombard 
Naples, made a deep impression on his mind. It gave him a 
feeling of hostility to England which in after-times influenced 
his policy. 

As king of the Two Sicilies Charles began there the work 
of internal reform which he afterwards continued in Spain. 
Foreign ministers who dealt with him a^ed that he had no great 
natural ability, but he was honestly desirous to do his duty as 
king, and he showed good judgment in his choice of ministers. 
The chief mimster in Naples, Tanucci, had a considerable in- 
fluence over him. On the death of his half-brother Ferdinand VI. 
he became king of Spain, and resigned the Two Sicilies to his 
third son Ferdinand. As king of Spain Us foreign policy was 
disastrous. His strong family fueling and his detestation of 
England, which was unchecked after the death of his wife, Maria 
Amelia, daughter of Frederick Augustus U. of Saxony, led him 
into the Family Compact with Prance. Spain was entangled in 
the dose of the Seven Years’ War, to her great loss. In 1770 he 
almost ran into another war over the barren Falkland Islands. 
In J779 he was, somewhat reluctantly, led to join France and 
the Ai^rican insuigents against England, though he well knew 
that the independence of the English colonies must have a 
ruinous influaice on his own American dominions. For his army 
he did practically nothing, and for his fleet vety little except 
build fine ships without t^ug measures to tram officers and 
men. 

But his internal government was on the whole beneficial to the 
country. He began by compelfing the people of Madrid to give 
im^ emptying their slops out of the windows, and when they 
objected he said they were like dhUdren who cried when ^ their 
faoes were washed. In 1766 his attempt to force Ae Madrilenos 
to adopt the French dress led to a riot during whi^ he did not 
display much personal course. For a long time after it he 
remained at Axanjuez^ leaving the government in the hands 
of his minister Aranda. Ail his reforms were not of this formal 
kind. Charles wu a thorough despot of the benevolent order, 
and had been dee^3^ offended by the real or suspected share of 
the Jesuits in the riot of 1766. He therefore consented to the 
expulsion, of the order, and was then the main .advocate for its 
His cjuai^ with the Jesuits, and , Tec<fllection 
"^putes with the pope, h^ had w&eja king of Naples^ 

, h: towards a gcneraljiolicy of r^triction of the over- 
power of the diuDch. Tfc l^mlbe^ and 

l^articularly of the mottle onders, was reduced, and thb 
Ixiquisitiony though not abotii^4 ^enc^ torpid, tn the 
meantime much antiqued Iqgisj^Qn whidi tended to restrict 
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trade and industry .was abolished ; roads, canals and drainage 
works were carried out. Many of his paternal ventures led te 
little mone tfaazi waste of money, or the creation of horiaeds of 
jobbery. Yet on the whole the country prospered. Hie result 
was largety due to the king, who even when he was fll-advised 
did at least work steadily at his task of govemmeiavt. His 
exanyle was not without effect on some >at least of the nobles. 
In his domestic life King Charles was regular, and was a con- 
siderate master, though he had a somewhat caustic tongue 
and took a rather cynical view of mankind. He was passionately 
fond of himting. Durii^ his later years he had some trouble 
with has eldest son and his daughter-in-law. If Char^ had lived 
to see the beginning of the French Revolution he would jurobably 
have been frightened into reaction. As he died on the t4th of 
December 17^ he left the reputation of a philanthropic and 
“ philosophic ” king. In spite of his hostility to the Jesuits, his 
dislike of friars in general, and his jealousy of the Inquisition, 
he was a very sincere Roman Catholic, and showed mudi zeal in 
endeavouring to persuade the pc^e to proclaim the Immaculate 
Conception as a dogma necessary to salvation. 

See the Reign of Charlae Ifl,, by M. DauvUa y Collado (6 
in the Historia General de Espana de la Real Academia de la Historta 
(Madrid, 1892, &c.) ; and F. Rousseau, Rtgne de Charles III 
d'Espagne [P&rii, 1907). 

CHARLES rV. (1748-1819), king of Spain, seCbnd son of Charles 
III. and his wife Maria Amelia of Saxony, was bom at Portici 
on the nth of November 1748, while his father was king of the 
Two Sicilies. The elder brother was set aside as imbecile and 
epileptic. Charles had inherited a great frame and immense 
physical strength from the Saxon line of his mother. When 
young he was fond of wrestling with the strongest countrymen 
he could find. In character he was not malignant, but he Was 
Intellectually torpid, and of a credulity which almost passes 
belief. His wife, Maria Luisa of Parma, his first cousin, a 
thoroughly coarse and vicious woman, ruled him completely, 
though he was capable of obstinacy at times. During his father’s 
lifetime he was led by her into court intrigues which aimed 
at driving the king’s favourite minister, Floridablanca, from 
office, and replacing him by Aranda, the chief of the “ Aragonese ” 
party. After he succeeded to the throne in 1788 his one serious 
occupation was hunting. Affairs were left to be directed by his / 
wife and her lover Godoy (q.v,). For Godoy the king had an 
unaffected liking, and the lifelong favour he showed him is almort 
pathetic. When terrified by the French Revolution he turned 
to the Inquisition to help him against the party which would have 
carried the reforming policy 01 Charles HI. much further. But 
he was too slothful to have more than a passive pmt m the 
direction of his owp govemihent. He singly obeyed the" impulse 
given him by the queen and Godoy. If he ever knew his wife’s 
real character he thought it more consistent with his dignity 
to shut his eyes. For he had a profound belief in his divine right 
and the sanctity of his person. If he understood that his king- 
dom was treated as a mere dependence by France, he also thought 
it due to his “ face ” to maie believe that he was a pbwrful 
monarch. Royalty never wore a more silly aspect than in the 
person of Charles IV., and it is highly ctedJble that he never 
knew what his wife was, or what was the position of his kingdom. 

he w^f^s told that his son Ferdinand was appealing to the 
emperorNapbleon against Godojr, he took the side of the favourite. 
Wlien the populace rose at Aranjuez in 1808 he abdicated to save 
the minister. He took reluge in France, and when be ^d 
Ferdinand were both prisoners bf Napoteop’s, he was whh 
difficulty restrained from assaulting his soii. Then he abdiepted 
in favour pf Napoleon, hinding over his people Bee a herd of 
cattle. He accepted a pe^ion from the French enip etbr cmd 
spent the rest of his life lietWeeh his Wife and Godoy. He died 
at itpsne on 20th ftf Tanu^ty 181:9, PJ^baWy vrithout having 
once suspect^ that he had done anytnii^ unbecoming a king 

divine righi and a gentlen^ 

See Hi$k)rio M Reinada de .Ca^os /F^,; by rCfei^jral Gomez de 
Alifche (3 volsj, in the Historia General 4 ^ h T ^ 

Aeademia de ^euHistoHa (Ktedrid, 1892^^ Ac.). ; 
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OBARIJSA of Sweden^ was the yoongest 

itti Mftf XjttiMiavus Vasa and Mai^^areto Lejonhufrud By his 
lather^s will he got>^ by way of appanage^ the dtiohy of Sddennaz^ 
hufid) which jnduded the previhces of Nerik^ and Vetmkad ; 
but he did not come into actual possession of them till after the 
fail of Eric X£V. In 15& he was the xeai leader of die 

rebeilion aigamst Eric^ but took no p^ in the designs of hit 
brother Jchn against the unhappy ahw after his deposition. 
Indeed^ Charles^ relations with John III. were always more or 
lets strained. He had no sympathy with John’s hi^h^church 
tendencies on the one hand; and he sturdily resisted all thekiiig’s 
endeavours to restrict his authority as duke of Sddermaiiland 
(Sudermania) on the other. The nobility and the majority of 
the supported John; however; in his endeavours to uni^ 

the rei^Uni; and Charles had consequently (15B7) to resign his 
pretensions to autonomy within his duchy; bu^ fanatical 
Calvinist as he was, on the religious question he was immovable. 
The matter came to a crisis on the death of John 111 . (1590). 
The heir to the throne was John’s eldest son; Sigismund; sdready 
kmg of Poland and a devoted Catholic; The fear lest ^smund 
might re-catholicize the land alarmed the Protestant majority 
in Sweden; and Charles came forward as their champion; and also 
as the defender of the Vasa dynasty against foreign interference. 
It was due entirely to him that Sigismund was forced to confiim 
the resolutions of the council of Upsak; thereby recognizing 
the fact that Sweden was essentially a Protestant state (see 
Sweden : Hisioty), In the ensuing years Charles’s task was 
extraordinarily difficult. He had steadily to oppose Sigismund’s 
reactionary tendencies; he had also to curb the nobility, which 
he did with cruel rigour. Necessity compelled him to work 
rather with the people than the gentry; hence it was that the 
Riksdaff assumed under his government a power and an im- 
portance which it had never possessed before. In 1595 the 
Riksdag of Soderkdping elected Charles regent, and his attempt 
to force Klas Flemming, governor of Finland, to submit to his 
authority, rather than to that of the king, provoked a civil war. 
Technically Charles was, without doubt, guilty of high treason, 
and the considerable minority of all classes which adhered to 
Sigismund on his landing in Sweden in 1 59S indisputably behaved 
like loyal subjects. But Sigismund was both an alien and a 
heretic to the majority of the Swedish nation, and his formal 
deposition by the Riksdagin 1599 was, in effect, a natural vindica- 
tion and legitimation of Charles’s position. Finally, the diet of 
Linkdping (Feb. 24, 1600) declared that Sigismund and his 
posterity had forfeited the Swedish throne, and, passing over 
duke John, the second SOn of John III., a youth of ten, recognized 
duke Charles as their sovereign under the title of Charles IX. 

Charles’s short reign was an uninterrupted warfare. The hos- 
tility of Poland and the break up of Russia involved him in two 
overseas contests for the possession of Livonia and Ingria, 
while his pretensions to Lapland brought upon him a war with 
Denmark in the last year of his reign. In all these struggles 
he was more or less unsuccessful, owing partly to the fact that 
he had to do with superior generals {e^g. Chodkiewicz and I 
Christian IV.) and partly to sheer ill-luck. Compared with his 
foreign policy^ the domestic policy of Charles IX. was com- 
paratively unimportant. It aimed at coniirtning and supple*^ 
inenting triiat had already been done duriM his regency. Not 
tffl ffwi 6th of March i?6o4, after Duke John had formally 
reWonneed his rights to the throne, did Charles IX. begin to style 
himself king. Wie first deed in which the title appwrs is dated 
the 20& df March 1604 : but he was not crowned tin the 15th of 
March 1607. Four and a haK years later Charfes IX. died at 
Nykoping ^Oct, 1611)^ As a ruler he is the link between ' 
Ks great father and his itiH greater son. He consolidated the ! 
work 6f Gustevus Vasa> the creatiott of a great Protesttdif -state ; ■ 
ht prepared the way for ereotion of the Protestant e^ 
df'GustavuS Swedish historiatts have befen eJBcusabiy 

indulgent to the father of thek greatest ruler. Indiaputah^ 
Charies wai erw yet he seeme, 

at an'hainSrds, strenuou.iity|to tn do his du^ 

during a period of poKtical'andTefigtet#’^^ ^ 


his violence and bnitaUty, possessed many of the qualities of a 
wise and ocmnigeoiis statesman. By his first wife Marie;; daughter 
of the doctor palatine Louis VI., he had six children^ of whom 
oxfiy ovte daughter, Catherine, survived ; by his second wife, 
Chrislsnay dauahter td Adolphus^ duke of Holstem- Gottorp; 
he had five chudren, inchidixxg Gustavus Adolphus and Charles 
Philip, duke of Finlaad. 

See Sv$rigf$ Histdria, vol. iii. (Stockholm, 1878); Robert Nisbet 
Bain. (Caaibridge, 1905), caps. 5-7. (R. N. B.) 

CKARLBS X* [Charles Gustavus] (i 622 -i 66 aX king of 
i Sweden, son of Jdhn Casimir, count palatine of Zweibriicken, 

; and Catherine, sister of Gustavus Adolj^us, was bom at Nykop* 
ing Castle on the 8th of November 1622. He learnt the art of 
war under the great Lennart Torstensson, being present at the 
second battle of Breitenfeld and at Jankowitz. From 1646 
to 1648 he frequented the Swedish court. It was supposed that 
he would mapy the queen rCgnant, Cluristma, but W unsur- 
mountable objection to wedlock put an end to these anticipatioiiS; 
and to compensate her cousin lor a broken ; half-promise she 
dedared him (1649) her successor, despite the opposition of the 
senate headed by iht venerable Axel Oxenstjenia. In 1648 he 
was appointed generaliBsimo of the Swedish forces in Germany. 
The conclusion of the trearies of Westphalia prevented him from 
winni^ Ihe military laurels he so ardently desired, but as the 
Swedish plenipotentiary at the executive congress of Nuremberg, 
he had unriv^ed opportunities of learning diplomacy, in whixSi 
science he speedily became a past-master. As the recognized 
heir to the ^one, his position on his return to Sweden was not 
without danger, for tne growing discontent with the queen 
turned the eyes of thousainds to him as a possible deliverer. 
He therefore withdrew to the isle of Gland till the abdication of 
Christina (June 5, 1654) called him to the throne. 

The beginning of his reign was devoted to the healing of 
domestic discords, and the relying of all the forces of the nation 
round his standard for a new policy of conquest. He contracted 
a political marriage (Oct. 24, 1654) with Hedwig Leonora, the 
daughter of Frederick III., duke of Holstein-Gottorp, by way of 
securing a future ally against Denmark. The two pressing 
nationid questions, war and the restitution of the alienated crown 
lands, were duly considered at the Riksdag which assembled 
at Stockholm in March 1655. The war question was decided in 
riiree days by a secret committee presided over by the king, who 
easily persuaded the delegates that a war with Poland was 
necessary and might prove very advantageous ; but the con- 
sideration of the question of llie subsidies due to the crown 
for military purposes was postponed to the following Riksdag 
(see Sweden; History), On the xoth of July Charles quitted 
Sweden to engage in his Polish adventure. By the time war was 
declared he hid at his disposal 50,000 men and 50 warships. 
Hostilities had already begun with the occupation of Diinabuig 
(Dvinek) in Polish Livonia by the Swedes (July i, 1655), and 
the Polish army encamped among the marshes of the Netze 
concluded a convention (July 25) whereby the palatinates of 
Posen and Kalisz placed themselves under the protection of the 
Swedish king. Thereupon the Swedes entered Warsaw without 
opposition and occupied the whole of Great Poland. The Polish 
king, John Casimir, fled to Silesia. Meanwhile Charles pressed 
on towards Cracow, which was captured after a two months’ 
siege. The fall of Cracow extinguished the last hope of the 
boMest Pole ; but before the end of the year an extraordinary 
reaction began in Poland itself. On the i8th of October this 
Swedes invested the fortress-monastery of Czenstochowa, but 
^e plax^e was heroically diefended ; and aftw a seventy days’ 
the besiegers were compelled to retire wiffi great loss. 

This astounding success elicited an outburst Of popt^ 
enthusiasin which gave the war a national and religioas charactnp. 
The tactlessness otf the rapacity of his generals, ^ 

barbarity of his mercenaries, his refusal to legalize his pos^on 
1^ summoning the PoKsh' diet, his negotmtions for the paa^tibn 
of ‘t&O very atate he affebted to befriend, awoke Ae long iteinbei^ 
irig publfc aplrit of the country , in Hie beginning of 1656 John 
Casirtfir mifmned f^ exile and the Polish army was zeorgatiized 
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and increased. By* thu time Charles had discovered that it 
was easier to deficit the Folds than to conquei: Poland. His 
chief object, the conquest of Prussia, was still unaccomplished^ 
and a new foe arose in the elector of Brandenbuig, alarmed by 
^e ambition of the Swedish king. Charles forced the elector^ 
indeed, at the point of the sword to become his ally and 
vassal (treaty of Kdnigsberg, Jan. 17, ii656); but the Polish 
national rising now imperatively demanded his presence in the 
south. For weeks he scoured the interminable snow-covered 
plains of Poland in pursuit of the Polish guerillsis, penetrating 
as far south as Jaroslau in Galicia, by which time he had lost 
two-thirds of hu 15,000 men with no apparent result. His 
retreat from Jaroslau to Warsaw, with the h^ments of hLs host, 
amidst three convergi^ armies, in a marshy forest region, 
intersected in every direction by well-guarded rivers, was one 
of his most brilliant achievements. But his necessities were 
overwhelming. On the 21st of June Warsaw was retaken by 
the Poles, and four days later Charles was obliged to purchase 
the assistance of Frederick William by the treaty of Marienburg. 
On July 18-20 the combined Swedes and Brandenbuigers, 
18,000 strong, after a three days’ battle, defeated John Casimir’s 
army of 100,000 at Warsaw and reoccupied the Polish capital ; 
but this brilliant feat of arms was altogether useless, and when 
the suspicious attitude of Frederick William compelled the 
Swedish king at last to open negotiations with the Poles, they 
refused the terms offered, the war was resumed, and Charles 
concluded an offensive and defensive alliance with the elector 
of Brandenbuig (treaty of Labiau, Nov. 20) whereby it was 
agreed that Fr^erick William and his heirs should henceforth 
possess the full sovereignty of East Prussia. 

This was an ^sential modification of Charles’s Baltic policy ; 
but the alliance of the elector had now become indispensable 
on almost any terms. So serious, indeed, were the difficulties 
of Charles X. in Poland that it was with extreme satisfaction 
that he received the tidings of the Danish declaration of war 
(June I, 1657). The hostile action of Denmark enabled him 
honourably to emerge from the inglorious Pdish imbroglio, and 
he was certain of the zealous support of his own people. He had 
learnt from Torstensson that Denmark was most vulnerable 
if attacked from the south, and, imitating the strategy of his 
master, he fell upon her with a velocity which paralysed resist- 
ance. At the end of June 1657, at the head of 8000 seasoned 
veterans, he broke up from Brombeig in Prussia and reached 
the borders of Holstem on the i8th of July. The Danish army 
at once dispersed and the duchy of Bremen was recovered by 
the Swedes, who in the early autumn swarmed over Jutland and 
firmly established themselves in the duchies. But the fortress 
of PVedriksodde (Fredericia) held Charles’s little army at bay 
from mid-August to mid-October, while the fleet of Denmark, 
after a stubborn two days’ battle, compelled the Swedish fleet 
to abandon its projected attack on the Danish islands. The 
poirition of the Swedish king had now become critical. In July 
an offensive and defensive alliance was concluded between Den- 
and Poland. StiU more ominously, the el^tor of Branden- 
btna, perceiving Sweden to be in difficulties, joined the league 
against her ai^ compelled Charles to accept ^ the proffered 
medmtjon of Cromwell and Mazmin. The negotiations foundered, 
however,oupon the refusal of Sweden to refer the points in 
dispute tom^general peace-congress^ and Charles was still further 
encouraged ^ capture of Fredriksodde (Oct. 23- 24), 
whereupon ^he began to make preparations for conveying his 
troops over to Ffinen in transport vessels. But sopn another 
and dieaper expedient presented itself^ In the middle of 
December 1657 D^gan the great frost which was to be so fatal 
to Denmark. In a . few weeb the cold had grown w intense that 
even ^ freezing of an arm of the sea with so r^id a current as 
Bittle lildt became a concfflvaWc possibility ; ^ hence- 
meteoi^gical olMervaticms^^f^ an essential part of 
stmtegy Of the Sweides. On tiie aSth ^ January 165^ 
Diaries X, arrived at HadenJev (Hadewlcbcn)dn South Jutland, 
when it was earimated that in a couple of daye the ice of the 
Little Belt would be firm enough to bw even the passage of a 



mail-dad frosts The cold duriugi the night of the aoth of January 
was most severe.; and early an the morning of the 30th the 
Swedish king, gave the order to start, the horsemen dismounting 
wObere the ice was weakest, and cautiously leading their horses 
as far apart as possible, when they swung into their saddles 
again, closed their ranks and made a dash for the shore. The 
Danish troops lining the opposite coast were quickly over- 
powered, and the whole of Fiinen was .won with the loss of only 
two companies of cavalry, Which disappeared under the ice 
while fighting with the Danish left wing. Pursuing his irresistible 
march, Charles X«, with his eyes fixed steadily on Copenhagen, 
resolved to cross the frozen Great Belt also. After some hesita- 
tion, he accepted the advice of his chief engineer officer Eric 
Dahlberg, who acted as pioneer throughout and chose the more 
circuitous route from Svendborg, by the islands of Langeland, 
Laaland and Falster, in preference to the direct route from 
Nyborg to Korsor, which would have been across a broad, 
almost uninterrupted expanse of ice. Yet this second adventure 
was not embarked upon without much anxious consideration. 
A council of war, which met at two o’clock in the morning to 
consider the practicability of Dahlberg’s proposal, at once 
dismissed it as criminally hazardous. Even the king wavered 
for an instant ; but, Dahlberg persisting in his opinion, Charles 
overruled the objections of the commanders. On the night of 
the 5th of February the transit began, the cavalry leading the 
way through the snow-covered ice, which quickly thawed 
beneath the horses’ hoofs so that the infantry which followed 
after had to wade through half an ell of sludge, fearing every 
moment lest the rotting ice should break beneath their feet. 
At three o’clock in the afternoon, Dahlberg leading the way, 
the army reached Grimsted in Laaland without losing a man. 
On the 8th of February Charles reached Falster. On the nth 
he stood safely on the soil of Sjaelland (Zealand). Not without 
reason did the medal struck to commemorate “ the glorious 
transit of the Baltic Sea ” bear the haujg^hty inscription : Naiura 
hoc debuit uni. An exploit unique in history had been achieved. 

The crushing effect of this unheard-of achievement on the 
Danish government found expression in the treaties of Taastrup 
(Feb. 18) and Roskilde (Feb. 26, 1658), whereby Denmark 
sacrificed nearly half her territory to save the rest (see 
Denmark : History), But even this was not enough for the 
conqueror. Military ambition and greed of conquest moved 
Charles X. to what, divested of all its pomp and circumstance, 
was an outrageous act of political brigandage. At a council held 
at Gottorp (July 7), Charles X. resolved to wipe from the map 
of Europe an inconvenient rival, and without any warning, in 
defiance of all international equity, let loose his veterans upon 
Denmark a second time. For the details of this second struggle, 
with the concomitant diplomatic intervention of the western 
powers, see Denmark: History y and Sweden : History, Only 
after great hesitation would Charles X. consent to reopen 
negotiations with Denmark direct, at the same time proposing 
to exercise pressure upon the enemy by a simultaneous winter 
pampaign in Norway. Such an enterprise necessitated fresh 
subsidies from his already impoverished people, and obliged 
him in December 1659 to cross over tP Sweden to meet the 
estates, whom he had summoned to Gothenburg. The lower 
estates murmured at the imposition of fresh burdens; and 
Charles had need of all his adroitness to persuade them that his 
demands were re^onable and necessary. At the very beginning 
of the Riksdags in January 1669, it was noticed that; the Inng 
was ill ; but he spared himself as little in the council-chamber 
as in the battle-field, till death suddenly overtook him on tl|ie 
night of the 13th of February 1660, in his thirty-dghth ye^. 
The abrupt cessation of such an inexlmustible iount of enterprise 
and cnei^ was a distinct loss to Sweden ; and signs are not 
waning that, in his latter years, Charles h^ begun to feel the 
need value of repose. Had he lived long enough to ov^come 

his martial ardour, and devek^ and ionize the empire he 
helped to create, Sweden , might perhiqis/^ve remained a great 
powef to this day. Evjep so she owes W. na^Tol frontiers in 
the Scandinavian peninsula to (Carles 
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_ See Martin VeibuU, Svmg^s StorhedsHd (Stoc^h^r tWf) ; 
Vroder^ Ferdinand Cwlpon, Sveri^ HiskiHa %md$r of 

Pfalitisha (Stockhblxn, t8$3“io85) ; E. Haumant, La Guiftedu 
dord0tia ptiixd*uliva i^r^, 1893)1 Robert Nisbet l^in» 

(Cambridge, 1905) ; G. Jones, Th$ Difdomatk RdkUtrtn betwUH 
Cf4*mwa« iwwi Citer/ss X (Xin^ (R. N. B.) 

OHARLBS XL (1655-1697), king of Sweden, the only son of 
Charles X., and Hedwig Leonora of Holstein-Gottorp, was bom 
in the palace at Stockholm, on the 24th of November 1655. 
His father, who died when the diild was in his fourth year, 
left the care of his education to the regents whom he had ap- 
pointed. So shamefully did they neglect their duty that when, 
at the age of seventeen, Charles XI, attained hk majority, 
he was ignorant of the very rudiments of state-craft and almost 
illiterate. Yet those nearest to him had great hopes of him. 
He was known to be truthful, upright and God-fearing; if he 
had neglected his studies it was to devote himself to manly 
!^rts and exercises ; and in the pursuit of his favourite pastime, 
bMr-hunting, he had already given proofs of the most splendid 
courage. It was the general disaster produced by the speculative 
policy of his former guardians which first called forth his sterling 
qualities and hardened him into a premature manhood. With 
indefatipble ener^ he at once attempted to grapple with the 
difficulties of the situation, wa^ng an almost desperate struggle 
with sloth, corruption and incompetence. Amidst universal 
anarchy, the young king, barely twenty years of age, inex- 
perimiced, ill-served, snatching at eveiy expedient, worked day 
and night in his newly-formed camp in Scania (Sk&ne) to arm 
the nation for its mortal struggle. The victory of Fyllebro 
(Aug. 17, 1676), when Charles and his commander-in-chief 
S. G. Helmfeld routed a Danish division, was the first gleam 
of good luck, and on the 4th of December, on the tableland 
of Helgonaback, near Lund, the young Swedish monarch defeated 
Christian V. of Denmark, who also commanded his army in 
person. After a ferocious contest, the Danes were practically 
annihilated. The battle of Lund was, relatively to the number 
engaged, one of the bloodiest engagements of modem times. 
More than half the combatants (8357, of whom 3000 were 
Swedes) actually perished on the battle-field. All the Swedish 
commanders showed remarkable ability, but the chief glory 
of the day indisputably belongs to Charles XL This great victory 
restored to the Swedes their self-confidence and prestige. In 
the following year, Charles with 9000 men routed 12,000 Danes 
near Malmo (July 15, 1678). This proved to be the last pitched 
battle of the war, the Danes never again venturing to attack 
their once more invincible enemy in the open field. In 1679 Louis 
XIV. dictated the terms of a general pacification, and Charles XI., 
who Wtterly resented “ the insufferable tutelage of the French 
king, was forced at last to acquiesce in a peace which at least 
left his empire practically intact. Charlesdevoted the rest of his 
life to the gigantic task of rehabilitating Sweden by means' of a 
reduktion, or recovery of alienated crown lands, a process which 
involved the examination of every title deed in the kingdom, 
and resulted in the complete readjustment of the fin^ces. 
But vast as it was, the reduktim repTesmts only a tithe of Charles 
XL^s immense activity . The constructive part of his administra- 
tkm was equally thorough^going, and entirely beneficial. Here, 
too, everything was due to his personal initiative. Finance, 
commerce, the national armaments sea and land, judicta] 
procedure, church government, education, even art and science— • 
eraythmg, in short— emerged recast from hb ^ping hand. 
Cbarks XL died on the 5th of April 1697; in his forty-first year. 
By his beloved’ consort Ulrica Leonora of Denmark^ from the 
shodr of whose <death in July 1693 he never recovered, he had 
sewn children, of whom only throf survived him, a son Charles, 
and two daughters^ Hedwig Sophia, duchess of Hoistekii and 
Ulrica Leonora, ladio Idtimatdy succeeded her brother on the 
Swedhh; throne. After^Gustavus Vasa and Gustavwsf Adolphus 
(auffles KI. WM, perlikp»i all the;kU!pef.Swe^- 

Hbiiiiodest, homei^tm%uie h^ indeed been imcKdy edipied 
theJhtsffinuit'iandi coloapd shapes of his heroic faAttr asKl his 
meteoric eoki yet XL,ik J$x .m 

ChaiiesiX. ortGhariesXXL was till; 
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an emteent degree a great master-buflder. He found Sweden 
in ruins, and devoted hisvihole life to laying the solid iounda- 
tions of a' new order of things whic^ in its essential features, 
has endured to the present day. i : ^ 

See Martin VeibuU, Sv$ri^s Stofhedstid (Stockholm, 1881) ; 
Frederick Ferdinand Carlson, Sverigif Historia under Konungamg at 
Pfal^iisha, Jiusit (Stockholm. 1883 -r 1885) ; Robert; Nisbet Bain. 
Scandinavia (Cambridge, 1905) ; ,0. Sjdgren. Kart den ElHeo^ 
Svensha polket (Stockholm, 1897); S. Jacobsen. Den nordisht 
Krtegs Krdnicke, 1675-1679 (Copenhagen. 1897); ]• A. de Mesmes 
d’Avaux, NigociaHonsdu comte d A vaux, 169$, 1697, 1698 (Utrecht. 
1882, Ac.). (R.N. B.) 

CHARLBS XIL (1682-17x8), king of Sweden, the only surviving 
son of Charles XL and Ulrica Leonora, daughter of Frederick Ili* 
of Denmark, was bom on the 17th of June 1682. He waa care? 
fully educat^ by excellent tutors under the watchful eyes of hk 
parents. His natural parts were exceUent ; and a strong bias 
m the direction of abstract thought, andmathematics in particular, 
was noticeable at an early date. His memory was astonishing. 
He could translate Latin into Swedish or German, or Swedish 
or German into Latin at sight. Charles XI. personally supervised 
his son’s physical training. He was taught to ride before he was 
four, at eight was quite at home ip his saddle, and when only 
eleven, brought down his first bear at a single shot. As he grew 
older his father took him on all his rounds, reviewing troops, 
inspecting studs, foundries, dockyards and granaries. Thus 5 ie 
lad was gradually initiated into all the minutiae of administration. 
The influence of Charles XL over his son was, indeed, far greater 
than is commonly supposed, and it accounts for much in Charles 
XIL’s character which is otherwise inexplicable, for instance 
his precocious reserve and taciturnity, his dislike of everything 
French, and his inordinate contempt for purely diplomatic 
methods, On the whole, his early training was admirable ; but 
the young prince was not allowed the opportunity of gradually 
gaining experience under his guardians. At the Riksdag assembled 
at Stockholm in 1697, the estates, jealous of the influence of the 
regents, offered full sovereignty to the young monarch, tlie senate 
acquiesced, and, after some hesitation, Charles at last declared 
that he could not resist the urgent appeal of his subjects and 
would take over the government of the realm “ in God’s name.” 
The subsequent coronation was marked by portentous novelties, 
the most significant of which was the king’s omission to take 
the usual coronation oath, which omission was inteipreted to 
mean that he considered himself under no obligation to , his 
subjects. The general opinion of the young king was, however, 
still favourable. His conduct was evidently regulated by strict 
principle and not by mere caprice. His refusal to counte- 
nance torture.as an instrument of judicial investigation, on the 
ground that ** confessions so extorted give no sure criteria for 
forming a judgment,” showed him to be more humane as well 
as more enlightened than the majority of his council, which 
defended the contrary opinion. His intense application to affairs 
is noted by the English minister, John Robinson (1650^-1723), 
who informed his court that there was every prospect of a happy 
reign in Sweden, provided his majesty were well served and did 
not injure his health by too much work. 

The coalition formed against Sweden by Johann, Reinhold 
Patkul,:which resulted in the outbreak of the Great Northern War 
(i699)> abruptly put an end to Charles XII.’s political apprentice- 
ship, and f<ar€c^ into his hand the sword he was never again to 
relinquish. The young king resolved to attack the nearert 
of his . tJiree cnemies-rDenmark— first. The timidity of the 
Danish admiral Ulrik C. Gyldenlove, and the daring of Charles, 
who, ipreed bia nervous and protesting admiral to attempt the 
passage of, the eastern channel of the Sound, the dangerous 
/?*nfirf«d,hitherto reputed to be unnavigablc, cabled theSweiiisb 
I king to ^ect a landing at 11 ^^ in Sjaelland (Z^land), 

a few smiles 1 north of (^penjhagen (Aug. 4, i 7 oo)r Sa 
hoped toaoQomplish what Jus grandfather, Jfifly years before, had 
vail# aSrtempt!^ of the JDamsh-Nomegjw 

moiiaaehyp by V capturing ite capital. But for once ptudentM 
cpnistdenatiaiia.i piavailed, and the , short , . ^ bloodiew. 

'was terminated by the peace of Travcndal (Aug* t8), wjjiafe# 
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Riedertdd 1^^^^ GhariBs's aliy uid ; campwl^^of 1703 was xenuuiDableJfor Charies’s^^^^ 

kmmm a n tfaedake ofiGottajp^ibettdc^/pBjiiiiig.^bimabiinde^^ at PblttiAjk'(^pril 27 )aii(|^el^^sicgedf TO 
of aaa9dD<k^^3^ aoui; iaokmidy' eiigag]^ bim ei^t inbnth& W; <^t 

hostilities against Sweden in future. Irom Sjaelland: Ghaties. July Z7Q4> with the assistance q| a v bribing; £und^ GharlesV 
nowhastened to Livonia vwith 8000 men; On the 6th of October amibassad^)at Wwiawy Goimt^Ai^diBernaiti Hom^ succeed 
he had reached Femau | with the intention of first rdieving Riga^ in forcing : through the election of Gharlesf a catididater to: the 
but; hearing ihat j^tn^ in great' straits^ he decided to turn MWi ‘throne, Stajn8lausili0szcxzynski, wte not becrownedi> 

northwards against the tsar. Hej^ outior Narva^on the X3th however: tilL the 24th) of September x7b^y Ly which time the; 
ol November^ against the adviee of all his generals^ who feared Saxons had again rbeen/dOfOated at Bunkzi. From the, autumn 
thO edbct on nntried troops of ^a week's mar^ throi^h a wasted of fi7D5< to dhe. spring cd ci7o6/,Chaide8 ;was occupied in.pursuingt 
land, along bog^ roads guarded by no fewer than three formid- the Russian auxiHwyi army under: Qgilvie through the forests* 
able passes trinoh a littfo et^ineermg skill cotM easily Have of LithaianiaM On the 5th /Of August, he recrossed the Vistula) 
made impregnable. Foi^tunately, the two first passes were and established himself tmiSaxony, vdiere his presenee in the: 
unoccupied ; and the third, Pyhfijoggi, was captured fcy Charles, heart of Europe at the veiy crisis of the war of the Spaniahr 
who with 400 horsemen put 6000 Russian cavalry to flight. Succession^ fluttered all the western diplomats. The allies, 
On the 19th of ’November the little anny reached Lagena, a in particular, at< once suspected, that Louis XJV, had bought! 
village about 9 lii; from Narva, whence it signalled its appro^h the Swedes. Marlbomugh was foilhwith sent from the Hague 
to the beleaguered fortress, and early on the foHowing morning to the castle of i Altranstadt near Leipzig, where Gharles* hadi 
itadvonccki in* battle array. The attack on the Russiatn fortified fixed his headquarters,/* to endeavour to penetrate the designs ” 
camp began at two o’clock in the afternoon; in the midst of a of the Iring oftSwedm. Hn . soon convinc^thimseli. that westemt 
violent snowstorm ; and'by nightfall thowhde position was in Europe had nothing to fear fromiChaarles> and that no bribes^ 
tbc' hands of f^the Swedes : the Riissian army was annihilated, were' necessary, to turn the t Swe^h : arms from . Germany to. 
The triumph was as^heap as it was CFushong*;’ itoost^Chjfivrles Rlissia. Five months, later (Sept., 1707) Augustus: was^ 
less than 2000 men^ forced to,’sign)the peace of AltranatMt> whereby he resigned fthe. 

After Narva, Charies XIL stood at the parting of waysi His Polish throne and renounced every aati^Swedish; aUiance.;, 
best advisCTs urged him to* turn alt his' foroes againat • th# panic* Gharles’ii departuref rom Saxony was delayed fon twelve months * 
stricken Muscovites^ to go into winter-quaitCrs -amongst th«n by a quarrel :with the. emperor. The court of 'Vienna had Itreateds 
and live at their expense; to fan into a ftame the smouldering the ^tesiaDn Protestants: witb tyramiioali severity, in directi 
discontent caused the reforms of Peter the Great, and so cocrtEaventioiQ. lof /the treaty of Osnabrucki, of which Sweden was • 
disable Russia for sometime to come. B^t Charles’s determina^ one Of the guaxasxiors:; aoid^Charles demanded, summary and', 
tion promptly to punish' thte treachery of' Augusttw prevailed oonoplete restitution/rsof'dietatoirially that the emperor prepared, 
over every o^er considemtion.’ It is easy from the vantage- for wan Bmt the aDSes' interfered ^ Ghairles’s favour, lest; he 
point of two centtrries to criticize Charles Xlli for neglecting might .be tempted to- aid Francei^ and I induced the emperor to ) 
the Russians to pursue the Saxons ; but at the 'beginning 'of the satisfy^ ah the Swedishi bmg’s demands^ the maritime Powers* 
iSthcentury his decision was tiatural enough. The real question at the same time agreeing to guarantee the provisions of (the 
was, which Of th% two foes was the more dangerous, and Charles peace of Altranstadt. 

had many reasons to think the civilized and marti^ Saxons far Nothing now prevented Charles;frQm turning his victorious 
more formidable than the imbecile Muscovites; Charles also arms against the tsar; and on the 15th of August 1707, he 
rightly 'felt that’ he could never trust the treacherous Augustus evacuated ; Saxony at the head of the largest host he ever com- 
to remain quiet; even if he made peace with him. To leave maaded, consbting of' 24^00 horse and 20/500 foot. Delayed, 
such a foe in his rear, while he plun^d into the heart of Russia during the autumn months in:Poland by the tardy arrival of i 
would hftive been hazardous indeed. From this point of view reinforcements froina Pomerania, it was not till November 1707; 
Charles’s whole Polish polity, vdiich Ijgs been blamed so long that Charles was able to take the firid. On New Yeaar-S Day* 
and so loudly-^he polity of placing a nominee of his own on the 1 708 he ‘crosssed the Vistula, though the ice was in a dangerous • 
Polish throne — stakes quite another complexion : it was a policy condition. On the4thaf July 1708 he cutiinitwo the line of ^the 
not of overvaulting ambition; but of prudential seH-defenoe. Russian army^ fim. long, whichbarred his progress on the Waibis, 

First, however, Charles cleared Uvonia of the invader (July near Holowczyn; and compelled it: to retreat. The victoty of 
1701)’ subsequently occupying the duchy of Courland and Holowczyn, memorable besides as the last pitched, battle won. 
converting it into a Swedi^ govemorgeneratehip. In January by Charles XII., opened up the way to the Dnieper. The 
1702 Charies established himself at Bielowicein Lithuania, and, Swedish army now began to suffer severely, hreodiand fodder 
aittr issuing a proclamation declaritig that *^th& elector of running short; and the soldiers subsisting entirely on c^turedi 
Saxony ” had forfeited the Polish ciwh, set out for Warsaw, bulloda. The Russians slowly retired! before the invader, 
which he reached ' bn the 14th of ' May. The cardmal-primate burning and destroying everything in; to >path. Gn the ooth: of 
was then sent for and commahded to summon a diet, for the December it was plain to Charles hims^l that Moscow was 
purpose of deposing Augustus. A fortnight later Charles qu^^^ inaccessible. But the; idea of a retreat was intolerable to him, 
Warsaw, to seek the* elector ; on the 2nd of« July routed the so he deibcrmined to marck-sotrthwa/rds inrtead of northwanis 
combined P6les and Saxbns at Ktoow; and 'three weeks later, as suggested by his generals; and Join bis fbrees with those of the 
capfofed the fortress of Cracow by an act of abwost fabulous hetman of the Dnieperian Cossachi; Itoi Mazepa, who had) 
aucfocity. Thus, within fdtir ihonths of the opening of the roo, coo horsemen ^and a i fresh and tfruitful land at hk disposal, 
campaign, the Polish capital ‘and the coronation city were both Shortiof falling back upon Livonia; it was the best ploaadoptablet 
in the possea^Mbn of the Swedes. Alter iCiissow, Augustus made in the drhtimstaiices; but iti was rendered. abortive by Petofls* 
every effort toptrtanend to the war; but Charles would t»ot even destruction ^ of llaatfepa’s capitallBaturifa,. so that) when MsaaepaL 
considOr his off^. By thfe time; too, he had c<mceivcd a passion joini^Charto artj Horfci; on the 8th of November 1708; it waaaaa : 
the perl^ '^nS of warfare: His character was rtood^man with IHtle more ^Ihan 1300 perscmaliattendants/ (see 

likd he d^ifitmtely 0^ MjKZEPA-KoiiSDiNSKv)^: A, stiU mxm sjn-iooa^il^^ was: the 

^Ij^fcd iqtts for converting^ the Augustan to Ms viewer destruotionof therdiefarmy whitii Levesdumpt was faring^ 

IjlHp commands as ** iaYag^; sthgU; and bum all about, and |GharIea freun Livoto^ and which^ hampeo^ by hundreds oF 
thb whole distri^ to a' WiMernem ** sweat contritair- !lciadedwagona;waa?oriertak)miandiatoQat!de8tn)}^b^ 

out'of ■ theirf ! ** tntfier let the mnocelit sdffer thaai | Ityctaa after w two days’ (battle againrt fouri€U:cidds.((ktob«:^^ 

die gr^ eixnpe bOt^e ffoqnent iir the* mouthi line very elements now begdn to fi|§^t agaixiet to peniMiigibiit: 

of ^jdie yOmig coimnanto/ nc 5 t y tto^wew far^from >beia§« Istbl' woonqueredrhost Tho wmtee:nfi 1008 waa to severesir 

nOtutaHy cnieK ' 1 tot ®ompchiwi 4 nownif 6 i^acentity* : By > to mtit 
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fkvwood would not ignite in the open air^ and tbe> doidkrw 
warmed themselvtes over *big^ boafirea dtraw. lima tiir 

army reached the little Ukrainian fortress of Hadjaea in jfasmary; 
1709, w^tand'apirite frose into’BoiUd manes of ice;l mrds<Qa' 
the wing fell dead ; saliva oongealedion ita passage from Ihe' 
mouth to the ground. '* NevertheleeS)*’ sa^ an eye-witness, 
^‘though earth, sea and skv weire against* us, the king’s orders 
had to be obeyed and the dailjr march made.’^ 

Never had Charles XU. seemed so superhuman as during 
these awful days., It is not too much to say that hia^iti^rtuib- 
able equanimity, his serene h^nkomie kept the host together. 
The frost broke at the end of February 1709, and then the spring 
floods put an end to allractive operations till May, when ClWles 
began the siege of the fortress of Poltava, which he wished to 
make a base for subsequent operations while awaiting reinforce- 
ments from Sweden and Poland. On the 7th of June a bullet 
wound put Charles hors d,e combat, whereupon Peter threw the 
greater part of his forces over the river Vorskla, which separated 
the two armies (June 19-^25). On the 26th of June Charles held 
a ooundl of war, at which fit was resolved to attack the Russians 
in their entrenchments on the following day. The Swedes 1 
joyfully accepted the chances of battle and, advancing with 
irresistible Han, were^ at first, successful on both wings. Then 
one or two tactical blunders were committed ; and the tsar, 
taking courage,, enveloped, the little band in a vast semicircle 
bristling with the most modern guns, which fired five times to, 
the Swedes’ once, and' swept away the guards before they 
could draw their swords. The Sweish infantry was well nigh 
annihilated, while the 14,000 cavalry, exhausted and demoralize, , 
surrendered two days later, at Perevolochnaion Dnieper. Charles 
himself with 1 500 horsemen took refuge in Turkish territory. 

For the first time in his life Charles was now obliged to have 
recourse to diplomacy ; and his pen proved almost as formid* 
able as his sword. He procured the dismissal of four Russophil 
grand-viziors in succession, and between 1710 and 1712 induced 
the Porte to declare war against the tsar three times. But after 
November 1712 the Porte had no more money to spare ; and, 
the tsar making a show of submission, the sultan began to regard 
Charles as a troublesome guest. On the 1st of February 1713 
he was attacked by the Turks in his camp at Bender, and made 
prisoner after a contest which reads more like an extravagant 
episode from some heroic folk-tale than an incident of sober 
18th-century history'. Charles lingered on in Turkey- fifteen 
months longer, in the hope of’ obtaining a cavalry escort suffi- 
ciently strong to enable him to restore his credit in Poland. 
Disappointed of this last hope, and moved by the despairing 
appeals of bis sister Ulrica and the senate to return ta ^eden 
while there was still a Sweden to return to, he quitted Demotika 
on the 2oth of September riri4, and attended by a single squire 
arrived unexpect^ly at midnighti, on the iitb of November, 
at Stralsund, which, excepting Wismar, was now all that remained 1 
to him on (terman soil. 

For the diplomatic events of these critical yeairs see Swieden : 
History, Here it need only be said that Sweden, during the 
courseofthe Great Northern War, had innumerable opportunities 
of obtaining an* honourable and even advantageous peace, but 
they all foundered on the dogged refusal of Chaiies to consent 
to the smallest coneession to his despoilers. Even now he would j 
listen to no^er^ of compromise, and after defending Stralsund' 
with desperate courage till it was a mere rubbish heap, returned^ 
to Swedfen after an absence of' 14' years. Here he collected, 
another army of 20,000 men, with which he so strongly enttendicd I 
himself On dlO Scanian coast in 1716- that his combined wiemies 
shrank from attaching him, whereupon he assumed the offensive 
by attiwkiijg Norway in 1717, and again in 1718, to 

conquersul&iettt territory tb ehabft mm to extort better^tenlns 
ftoifi Iris, enemies. It was dtirihr this* second' adventure that he* 
niet hii dpatii. On Hft tith OP December, when' the Swedish | 
approadi^ come witWn i ff 6J p > c e »o!^the fbrtMs 0! Fredrik- 
sm, S#6$eirwere 'besihgtng, Cheriea looked 

ovw the,]^tttpet of f OrO m ost trench, imd was shot through* 
tift 


See Qbieles X 1 Z.\ Dio Briefs Kthiia Karl^ XfJ^ 

(Beihu. 1894) * Pn^drich Ferdinand Carlson. Sverig^s Historic umferr 
KonHngarns af Pfatziska Huset (Stocskholm. 1883-188^ ; Robert 
Nisrtjet Bain, Charlie XII, and tne Collhpse of the Stbemeh Einpirh^ 
(London* and Oxftrd, 1895) ; Bidrmg tit den Stare Nord^ke JoHgs* 
HUtorie (Oopeiiha«tn< i899ri9oo>i; G. Syveton^ Lomss XJV sir 
Ghoj^ XI (Pax:i»,,i 9 oo) ; Daiuia Krmanm Htstaria ablegationfii 
D,^Krmann ad regem Sueiiae Car alum XII, (Budapest, 1894);, 
Oscar IL, Ndgra bidrag Hit Siferiges Hrrgzhistoria dren 
(Stockholm, 1892) f Martin Weibulf; SveHgesStorhedUid (StooMtoim, 
1881).. * (R, N, D.) 

OHcUAEf Xm. (f 748-1818); king of Sweden and Norway, 
the second son of Adoljriius Frederick^ king of Sweden, and 
Louisa Ulrica, sister of fVederiok the Great, was lx>m at Stock- 
holm >o»»the ^ of ‘Ootober 1748. 10*1772 he co-^operated in the 
revolutionary plans of his brother Gustavus HI. {q,v,). On the 
outbreak of the Ru8So-8wedish» War of 1788 he served with 
distinotion as admiral of the fleet, especially at the battles of 
jHogland (June 17, 1788) and Oland (July 26, 1789). On* the 
latter occasion he would have won a sign^ victory blit for the 
unaKX^ountable remissness of his second-in-oommand^ Admiral 
Liljehom. On* the death of Gustavos HI., Charles, now duke 
of Sudermania, acted as regent of Sweden till 1796 ; but the real* 
ruler of the country was the narrow»minded and vindictive 
Gustaf Adolf Reuterholm (7.V.), whose mischievous infkience 
over* him was supreme. These four years were perhaps the most 
miserable and degrading in Swedish history (an age of lead 
succeeding an*age of gold, as it has well been called) and may be 
briefly described as* alternations of fantastic jacobinism* and 
ruthlessdespotism. On the accession ofGustavus IV. (November 
i7q 6), the duke became a mere cipherin' politics till the 13th ofi 
^rch 1809, when those who had dethroned Gustavus IV. 
appointed'him regent* and' finally elected him king. But by this 
time he was prematurely decrepit, and Bemadotte (sec Cha«lb 8 
XrV.^ took over the government as soon as he landed in Sweden. 
(t8io). By the union of 1814 Charles became the first king of' 
Sweden and Norway. He married hU cousin Hedwig Elizabeth 
Charlotte of Holstein-Gottorp (1759-1818), but their only child, 
Carl Adolf, duke of Veirmland, died in infancy (17918). Charles 
XIII., who for eight yeors had been king only in title, died on 
the of February 1818, 

Soo Sverige^ Historia, vol. v. (Stockholm, 1884) : Drottning Hedwig 
Charlottes Dagbohshandteckningar (Stockholm, 1898) ; Robert Nisbet 
Bain, Gustax^us III, and his Contemporaries (London, i8r5) : ib, 
Sca 7 idtnama (Gambndge, 1905). (R. N. B.) 

GHI 4 RLES XHL (1763-1844), king of Sweden and Norway, 
bom at Pau on the 26th of January 1763, was the son of Henri* 
Bemadotte (1711^1780), procurator at Pau, and Jeanne St* Jeaa* 
(1725-I&39). The family name was originally Deu Pouey, 
but was (Ranged into Bemadotte in the beginning of the 17th 
century. Bemadotte’s Christian names were Jean Baptiste ; 
he added the name Jules subsequently. He entered the French 
'army on the 3rd of September 1780, and first saw service in 
CoiBioa. On the outbreak of the Revolution his eminent militaiiy 
qualities brought him speedy promotion. In 1794 we find him 
as brigadier attached to the army of the Sambre et Meuse, and 
after Jourdan’e victory at. Fleurus he was appointed a general 
of division. At the battle of Theiningen, 1796, he contributed, 
more than any one else, to the successful retreat of the French 
jarmy over the Rhine after its defeat by the archduke Charles. 
'In 1797 he brought reinforcements from the Rhine to Bonaparte’s 
army in Italy, distinguished himself groatiy at the passage of the 
iTagUamento, and in 1796 was sent as ambassador to Vienxia, 
Ibiit wiasi compelled to » quit his post owing to the disturbances 
caused' by his hoisting the tricolor oVer Ae embassy* On the 
i6th of August 1798 he married Disiide Clary (a777-i86©), 
the daugfatter of a Marseilles hanker, and sister of Josqjh BQna<- 
parte’s wife. From. the and* of July to the 14th of September* 
hewaKrwarminister, in which ictfipacity to displayed great ability. 
About this* time he hUd aloof from Bcm^arte, but thcnigh ha 
jdecUned to help Nn^leoai; ki the preparations for the coup 

November 1799, to aoeepted emptoyincnt from the Consulate, 
tand from' April' i 8 oe till the xSthiof August i 8 oj:» commanded 
fto army sniLa Vendda On dm intrcKiuctkmol tto empm 
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wfcs made one of the eighteen marshals of FVance^ and, from 
June 1804 to Sept^ber 1805, acted as governor of the recttitly- 
oixupied Hanoven Duriiqf the campaign of 1^5 Bemadotte 
with an army corps from Hanover ccK^rated in the great 
movement which resulted m the shutting up of Mack in Ulm< 
He was rewarded for his services at'Austmitz (December 2, 1805) 
by the principality of Ponte Corvo (June 5, 180$), but during the 
cam p aign against Prussia, the same year, was severely reproached 
by Napoleon for not participating with his army corps in the 
battles of Jena and Auersthdt, tlmugh close at hand. In x8g( 8^ 
as governor of the Hansei towns^ he was to have directed the 
exp^tion against Sweden, via the Danish islands, but the plan 
came to nought because of the want of transports and the 
defection of the Spanish contingent. In the war against Austria, 
Bemadbtte led the Saxon contingent at the batde of Wagram, 
on which oocasian, on his own initiative he issued an order of 
the day, attpbuting the victory principally to the valour of his 
Saxons, which Napoleon at once disavowed. 

Bemkdotte, considerably piqued, thereupon returned to Paris, 
where the council of ministers entrusted him with tlie defence 
of the Netherlands against the English. In 1810 he was about 
to enter upon his new post of governor of Rome when he was, 
une3q>ectedly, elected successor to the Swedish tlirone, partly 
because a large part of the Swedish army, in view of future 
complications with Russia, were in favour of electing a soldier, 
and partly because Bemadotte was very popular in Sweden, 
owing to Hie kindness he. had shown to the Swedish prisoners 
during the late war with Denmark. The matter was decided 
by One of the Swedish couriers, Baron Karl Otto Momer, 
who, entirely on his own initiative, offered the succession to 
the Swedish crown to Bemadotte. Bemadotte communicated I 
Momer’s offer to Napoleon, who treated the whole affair as an 
absurdity. Bemadotte thereupon informed Momer that he 
would not refuse the. honour if he were duly elected. Although 
the Swedish government, amazed at Morner’s effrontery, at once 
placed him under arrest on his return to Sweden, the candidature 
of Bemadotte gradually gained favour there, and, on the 21st 
of August x8xo, he was elected crown-prince. 

On the 2nd of November Bemadotte made his solemn entry 
into Stockholm, and on the 5th he received the homage of the 
estates and was adopted by Charies XIII. under the name of 
Charles John. The new crown-prince was veiy soon the most 
popular and the most powerful man in Sweden. The infirmity 
of the old king and the dissensions in the council of state placed 
the government, and especially the control of foreign ^airs, 
entirely in his hands. The keynote of his whole policy was the 
acquisition of Norway, a policy which led him into many tortuous 
ways (see Sweden : History) ^ and made him a very tricky ally 
daring the struggle with Napoleon in 1813. Great Britain and 
Prussia very properly insisted that Charles John’s first duty 
was to them, the former power rigorously protesting against 
the expenditure of her subsidies on the nefarious Norwegian 
adventure before the common enemy had been crushed. After 
the defeats of Liitzen and Bautzen, it was the Swedish crown- 
prince who put fresh heart into the allies ; and at the conference 
of Trachenbeig he drew up the general plan for the campaign 
which began after the expiration of the tmee of P 18 switz. 
Though undoubtedly sparing his Swedes unduly, to the just 
displmsare of the allies, Charles John, as oommander-in^hief 
of the northern army, successfully defended the approaches to 
Bertin against Oudinot in August and against Key in September ; 
but afto Leqndg he went his own way, determine at aH 
hazards to cripple Doimark and secure Norway. For the events 
whi<^ led t^e unkm Norway and Sweden, sec Sweden; 
Hisiofy, and NdawAV^ t Sisiory. As unional king, Charles XIV. 
(whosucceeded to that title in 1818 on thedeuth of Charles XIIL) 
was popular in both amhtrfeik Though his ultxm^^nservative 
views were detest, ^nd as iwt as possible opposed (especially 
after 1823), his dytu»tj^w»s never iin serious 
and Norsemen al^ wem proud nf^^a xnonaichw a fiii|bpehn 
Imputation. It iS tim that the iftA^ 9640 medita^Cfto- 
peOing him to atx]icate; lmt Ihemto blew oemr and his ^jubilee 


was celebrated with great enthusiasm in X843: He died at 
Stockholm on the 8th of Merch{x844/ His reign was ohe> of un* 
interrupted peace, and the giteatrmaterial development of the 
two kingdoms during the first half of the xpthi Centuly was 
largely due to his energy and foresight : 

See j. £. Sars, Norgis politiske histond (Christiania. 1809) ; Yngvar 
Nielsen. Curl Johan som han virkelig var ;(Chri$tiania, 1897) ; , Johan 
.Alm6n. Atten BernadoUe (Stpckholniu 1893V; <C. Schefer, Bemadotte 
roi (Paris, 1899) ; G. R. lAgerhjelm, Napoleon och Carl J ohm under 
Krigeti Tyskland, i 8 t ^ (Stockholm, 1891): (R. N. B.) 

CHARIiES XV. (1826-1872), king of Sweden mid Norway, 
eldest son of Oicar I., king of Sweden and Norway, and Josephine 
Beauhamais of Leuchtenberg, was bom on the 3rd of May 1826, 
On the 19th of June 1850 he married Louisa, daughter of Prince 
Frederick of the Netherlands, He became regent on the 2Sth 
of September 1857, and king on the death of his father (8th of 
July 1859). As crown-prince, Charles’s 'brusque and downright 
manners had led many to regard his future accession with some 
apprehension, yet he proved to be one of the most popular' of 
Scandiiiaviaii kings and a constitutional ruler in the best sense 
of the word. His reign was remarkable for its manifold and 
far-reaching reforms. Sweden’s existing communal law (1862), 
ecclesiastical law (1863) and criminal law (1864) were enacted 
appropriately enough under the direction of a king whose motto 
was : ‘‘Build up the land upon the laws !” Charles XV. also 
materially assisted de Geer (^.r.) to carry through his memorable 
reform of the constitution in 1863. Charles was a warm advocate 
of “ Scandinavianism ” and the political solidarity of the three 
northern kingdoms, and his warm friendship for Frederick VII., 
it is said, led him to give half promises of help to Denmark on 
the eve of the war of 1864, which, in the circumstances, were 
perhaps misleading and unjustifiable. In view, however, of the 
unpreparedness of the Swedish army and the difficulties of the 
situation, Charles was forced to observe a strict neutrality. 
He died at Malm 5 on the i8th of September 1872. Charles XV. 
was highly gifted m many directions. He attained to some 
eminence as a painter, and his Digie show him to have been 
a true poet. He left but one child, a daughter, Louisa Josephina 
Eugenia, who in 1869 married the crown-prince Frederick of 
Denmark. 

See Cecilia B^dth-Holmberg, Carl XV„ som enskild man, konung 
och konstndr (Stockholm, 1891); Yngvar Nielsen, Det norshe og 
svenske Kongehus fra 18 j8 (Christiania, 1883). (R. N. B.) 

CHARLES {c. X319-1364), duke of Brittany, known as 
Charles OF Blois and Charles of Chatillon, was the son of 
Guy of Chatillon, count of Blois (d, 1342), and of Marguerite of 
Valois, sister of Philip VI. of France. In 1337 he marri^ Jeanne 
of Penthi^vre (d. 1384), daughter of Guy of Brittany, count of 
Penthi^vre (d. 1331), and thus acquired a right to the succession 
of the duchy of Brittany. On the death of John III., duke of 
Brittany, in April 1341, his brother John, count of Montfort- 
I’Amauryj and his niece Jeanne, wife of Charles of Blois, disputed 
the succession. Charles of Blois, sustained by Philip VI., cap- 
tured John of Montfort, who was supported by King Edward III. 
at Nantes, besieged his wife Jeanne of Flanders at Hennebont, 
and took Quimper and Gu^rande (x344)^ But next year his 
partisans were defeated at Cadoret, and in June 1347 he was 
himself wounded and taken prisoner at Roche-Derrien. He was 
not liberated until 1356, when he continued the war against the 
young John of Montfort, and perished in tlie battle of Auray, on 
the 29th of September 1364. Charles bore a high reputation for 
piety, and was believed to have performed miracles, llie 
Roman Church has canonized him. 

See Sim ton Luce, Hul0pra \de, Bertrand du G t^din d de . son 
i'pogue (Pans, 18^6), . ^ . v . . 

CHARLES, called Tw Bold (1433-^1477), 
son of Philip the Good pf Buigundy and Isabella of Porti^, was 
bpm at Dijon on jdie,.ioth ,of Novemt^ 44^^ 

Iffetime he here the ti^e of epunt of Chaix^ brou^t^ 

up xinder the directipn d'4v^ 

gre^t appUcafion ^ftudy andaluiptqwi^likeieif^ 
he 11^ on famiUatimms wi^.thp (b^ 

when the latter was a 
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not but yitw with cha«ria the wpurchaac.l^ the king of France 
of the townS 'On the Sommer whKh had be^ temporarily ceded 
to Shilip the Good by tbei treaty of Arras ; and when his father's 
failing health take into his hands the reins of 

governinent(which Philip abandoned to him .completely by an 
act of the i^th of AprU 1465), he entered upoln his lifelong 
struggle against Louis XL^ and became one ^ the principal 
leaders of the .League of the Public Weal. His brilliant bravery 
at : the battle of Montlb^ry (i6th of July 1465^ where he was 
wounded and was left master of the field; neither prevented the 
king from re-entering Paris nor assured Charles a d^isive 
victory. He succeeded; however, in forcing upon Louis the 
treaty of Confians <(1466); by which the king restored to him 
the towns'on the SommC; and promised him the hand of his infant 
daughter Catherine; with Champagne as dowry. In the mean- 
while the count of Charolais obtained the surrender of Ponthieu. 
The revolt of Li 4 ge and Dinant intervened to divert his attention 
from the affairs 5 France, On the 25th of August 1466 Charles 
took possession of Dinant; which he pillaged and sacked; and 
succeeded in treating at the same time with the Liigeois. After 
the death of Philip the Good (15th June 1467), the. Liigeois 
renewed hostilities, but Charles defeated them at St Trond, and 
made a victorious entry into Li6ge; which he dismantled and 
deprived of some of its privileges. 

Alarmed by these early successes of the duke of Burgundy, and 
anxious to settle various questions relating to the execution of 
the treaty of Confians, Louis requested a meeting with Charles 
and placed himself in his hands at P^roime. In the course of the 
negotiations the duke was informed of a fresh revolt of the 
Liegeois secretly fomented by Louis. After deliberating for four 
days how to deal with his adversary, who had thus mala- 
droitly placed himself at his mercy, Charles decided to respect 
die parole he had given and to treat with Louis (October 1468), 
at the same time forcing him to assist in quelling the revolt. 
The town was. carried l3y assault arid the inhabitants were 
massacred, Louis not having the courage to intervene on behalf 
of his ancient allies. At the expiry of the one year’s truce which 
followed the treaty of P6ronne, the king accused Charles of 
treason, cited him to appear before the parlement, and seized 
some of the towns on the Somme (1471). The duke retaliated by 
invading France with a large army, taking possession of Nesle 
and massacring its inhabitants. He fail^ however, in an 
attack on Beauvais, and had to content himself with ravaging 
the country as far as Rouen, eventually retiring without having 
attained any useful result. 

Other matters, moreover, engaged his attention. Relin- 
quishing, if not the stately magnificence, at least the gay and 
wasteful profusion which had characterized the court of Bur- 
gundy under the preceding duke, he had bent all his efforts 
towards the development of his military and political power. 
Since the beginning of his reign he had employed himself in 
reorganizing his army and the administration of his territories. 
While retaining the principles of feudal recmitii^, he had en- 
deavoured to establish a system of rigid discipline among his 
troops, which he had strengthened by taking into his pay 
foreign mercenaries, particularly Englishmen and Italians, and by 
developing his artillery. Furthermore, he had lost no oppor- 
tunity of .extending his power. - In 1469 archduke of Austria, 
Sigismund^ had sold him the county of Ferrette, and the land- 
graviate of Alsace and some other towns, reserving to himself the 
right to repuichase. . In 1472-1473 Charles bought the reversion 
ol the duchy of Gclderland from its old duke, Arnold, whom 
he had supported against the rrt>eUion of his son. Not content 
iwith being the grand duke of the WesV he conceived the 
^biojeCt of forming a kingdom 3 of Burgundy or Arles with him- 
,ielf fiis indspendent sovereign, and jtyen persuaded the - emperor 
Eiideiiick to asaeiit to erown him king at Trier. The cermony, 
towever, did not take place owing to the emperor's precipitate 
tfygbt by nkht (September * 47 Ity hirdi^leasure 

f^theXwsnUtudc.. Ini the year C^esmv^ 

hiaielf m a aciSm d» and stre^ wl^ ultun^ly 
hveught About h i > Heicmbroiled hims elf Huccciswely 


with Sigismund of Austria, to whom he refused to Testore his 
possessions in Alsace for the stipulated sum ; with die Swiss, 
who supported the free towns Of Alsace in their revolt against 
the tyranny of the ducal governor, Peter von Hagehbadi (who 
was condenmed and executed by the rebels in May 1474) ; and 
finally, with Renii of Lorraine, with whom he disputed the 
.succession of Lorraine, the possession of which had united the 
two principal portions of Charles's territories — Flanders and the 
dudty and county of Burgundy. All these enemies, incited 
and supported as they were by Louis, were not long in joining 
forces against their common adversary. Charles suffered a first 
rebuff in endeavouring to protect his kinsman, the archbishop 
of Cologne, against his rebel subjects. He spent ten months 
(July 1474- June 1475) i*' besieging the little town of Neuss on the 
Rhine, but was compelled by the approach of a powerful imperial 
army to raise the siege. Moreover, the expedition he had per- 
suaded his brotiier-in-law, Edward IV. of England, to undertake 
against Louis was stopped by the treaty of Picquigny (29th of 
August 1475). He was more successful in Lorraine, where he 
seized Nancy (30th of November 1475). From Nancy he marched 
against the Swiss, hanging and drowning the garrison of Granson 
in spite of the capitulation. Some days later, however, he was 
attacked before Granson by the confederate army and suffered 
a shameful defeat, being compelled to fiy with a handful of 
attendants, and leaving his artillery and an immense booty 
in the hands of the allies (February 1476). He succeeded in 
raising a fresh army of 30,000 men, with which he attacked 
Moral, but he was again defeated by the Swiss army, assisted 
by the cavalry of Ren6 of Lorraine (22nd of June 1476). On the 
6th of October Charles lost Nancy, which was re-entered by 
Ren 4 . Making a last effort, Charles formed a new army and 
arrived in the depth of winter before the walls of Nancy, Having 
lost many of his troops through the severe cold, it was with only 
a few thousand men that he met the joint forces of the Lorrainers 
and the Swiss, who had come to the relief of the town (6th of 
January 1477). He himself perished in the fight, his mutilated 
body being discovered some days afterwards. 

Charles the Bold has often been regarded as the last repre- 
sentative of the feudal spirit — a man who possessed no other 
quality than a blind bravery — and acjcordingly has often been 
contrasted with his rival Louis XI. as representing modem 
politics. In reality, he was a prince of wide knowledge and 
culture, knowing several languages, and austere in morals ; and 
although he cannot be acquitted of occasional harshness, he 
had the secret of winning the hearts of his subjects, who never 
refused him their support in times of difficulty. He was thrice 
married— to Catherine (d. 1446), daughter of Charles VII. of 
France, by whom he had one daughter, Mary, afterwards the wife 
of the emperor Maximilian L; to Isabella (d. 1465), daughter of 
Charles L, duke of Bourbon; and to Margaret of York^ sister 
of Edward IV. of England, whom he married in 1468^ 

The original authorities for the life and times of Charles the Bold 
are the numerous French, Burgundian and Flemish chroniclers of 
the latter part of the 15th century. Special mention may be made of 
the M^otres of Philippe de Comincs, and of the MSmoires and other 
writings of Olivier de la Marche, See also A. Molihfer, Les Sources 
de Thistoire de France t tome iv. (1904), and the compendious bibli<^ 
graphy in tJ. Chevalier's Ripertoire des sources kisioriques, part iu. 
(1904). Charles the Bold, by J. F. Kirk (i863-;i868). is a good English 
biography for its date ; a more recent life is R. Putnam's paries 
the Bold (1908). For a general sketch of the relations between France 
and Burgundy at this time see E. I-avisse, Histoin de France, tome iv, 
(1902). Po-) 

OHAitLBS, called Th® Good (le Bon), or Thb Dan® (c. io^- 
11*7), count of Kanders, only son of St Canute or Knut IV., 
king of Denmark, by Adela, daughter of Robert the Fnsm, 
count of Flanders, was bom about Z084. After the assawn^on 
of Oumte in 1086, his widow took refuge in Finders, taking 
with her her son. Charles was brought up by his mot^r and 
grandfather, Hubert the Frisian, on nhbsc d»th. he dm 
services to tes unde, Robert II., and his cousin, Baldwin YIL, 
counts of Flanders. BaWwmdicd o£ a woimd ira<»^ mtMOt 
in and, having: 11© issue, left by will the succession, te 
Ws countship Dane. Chariesdid not -secure^^^ 
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^iieiitBg^ Without m dvjl^war> (huthewss specdifynivictoric^ 
.^ade his pookicm smire i^ op^bbeats wilh:gm 

(tiknmiicy. . He nowrderot^ hinudf to^romotis^^the wdiarej 
<if his ii^eetis^ and did Ihis .utaost (to lBU|Bpoft thencaiise bf; 
/Ghristmity, both by hds (bouaty^nnd :by his example. iHej 
^well deseivcd^the surname of by which he fs<^known'to 

^IM)Sterity. ile refused the offer of j£he crown of Jerusalem on> 
>the death of Baldwin^ and dediiied to lae nominated as o. 
oandklate for (the imp croMm .in succession to iheiemperor* 
^Henry V. He was murdered in the church of Bt d)otmt; at 
Biuges on the ^d of'March 

Bee J. ^Pemecl, r^ffne de Charter ie Bon, prMidi d'un 
risumidei'iiiatoife.d$>^laf!iidro9f^v\xt^^,i^y:i), 

QHAJILES L((r. 950-1;. 992)^ duke of iLower Lorraine, was a 
3rounger i8on of ?&e Frankish king Louis IV., and consequently , 
a member of the Cerolingian fs^fly. Unabie to obtain 1h^. 
duchy' of Burgundy owing to the opposition of his brother, ^King! 
Lolhair, he went to the court of his maternal uncle, the emperor; 
Ottoithe Great, about 965, and in 977 received from the emperor; 
^ Otto ^ 11 . the duch)r of Lower Lorraine. His authority in Lorraine | 
wasriic^^ ; but he aided Otto in his struggle with Lotiiair,; 
^and on the death of his nephew, Louis V., made an effort to secure 
the Frankish crown. Hugh Capet, however, was the successful! 
(oandidate and war broke out. Charles had gained some successes! 
andihad captured Reims, when in 991 he was treacherously I 
seized by Adalberon, bishop of Labn, and handed over to Hugh. ! 
Imprisoned with /his wife and children at Orleans, Chaiies did; 
not long survive his humiliation. His eldest son* Otto, duke of ; 
Lower Lorraine, died in 1005. 

OflARLSS IL ^d. 1451), duke of Lorraine, called The •Bold,! 
iis sometimes referred to as Charles I. A son of Duke John L, 
he succeeded his father in 1390; but he neglected his duchy; 
and passed his life in warfare. He died on the 25th of January i 
1431, leaving two daughters, one of whom, Isabella (d. 1453),! 
married Rei^ I. of Anjou (1409-1480), king of Naples, who! 
succeeded his father-in-law as duke of Lorraine. 

CHARLES III, or 11 . ({543-1608), called The Great, duke of 
Lorraine, was a son of Dtdce Fraiusis I, (d, 1545), and a de- 
scendant of Ren6 of Anjou. He was only an infant when he 
•became duke, and was broiight up at the court of Henry II. of' 
rFrance, marrying He^'s daughter Claude in 1559. He took 
rpart in the wars of religicin in France, and was a member of the 
[League ; but he was overshadowed by his kinsmen the Guises, 
altlmugh he was a possiUe candidate for the French crown in; 
1589. The duke, who was an excellent ruler of Lorraine, died; 
at Nancy on the X4th of May <1608. He had three sons : Henry! 
(d. 11624) and Franris (d. I632), who ^became in > turn dukes of 
Lorraine, and Charles (d. 1607), bishop of Metz and Strassbuig. 

CHARLES IV. or Jll. ^1604-1675), diike of Lorraine, was a 
Bon of 'Duke iFrancis ill«, and was: bom on the 5th of Apxid 1604. 
He became duke 4m the. abdication of > his father in 1624^ and 
obtained the duchy of Bar through his marria^ with his cousin 
Nicole(d. i657),daughter gif Duke Henry. Mixing in the tortuous 
politics of his time, he wds in continual conflict with the cro^n 
of France, and spent mudh of his time ip assisting her enemies 
and in losing and regaining hi^duchies^see LaRRAiNE). He lived ; 
on ‘adventurous life, and in the intervals beri'^een his several 
Struves with France fought for the emperor Ferdinand II. at 
.NoroSqgen and elsewhere \ talked of succopring Charles I. in 
England ; and after the conclusion of thertreaty of •Westphalia 
in 7648 entered the service of Spain. He died on the i8th of 
l^tember 167 5^ileaving by liis second wife, Btetrix^die^Xilisiance 
41 ^: ^3)> ^ S(m,^Qiarles Hemy,^ count ^.o^ (1642- 

SBpjlMJBB IT. or ilV. 4^643-1690), duke^of Lottraine, nephew 
flHymi^aries IV., on the 3id of Aprihi64;3,.'«ntl m 

imBacahred a CKllopek^ lift ithe emperor^ >arii^ -In the same 
yaar M fought with dittinctiofttat battle of St Gotthiaiti, m 
wlii6h he captured <a standard- tern tte Turics. ffe a^as a can- 
didate for -the'^elaecive^cmt^ i67oitdie 

wmpeixir inade id JicAiBe, foUowmg 

fdm be worcikiotai^on 


md sutM^uendy .agamstt * lAt Seneff (1674) he was 

^wounded# In tteisame >yaar:iw was ai^b a for tke 

-Poliih^ erown^^i'bdt was ^untucnessful, ijc^ <Sob»eokv was 

ibe associated iwith him mrikis’ greaWstifeat of arms, being elected, 
in 1675, tmvtfae death of CharlcsiLV^^he rode with a ccnadi^fcorpB 
itotoithe dudiyiof )Lorraine, then'oedopi^ by the Fren^, and 
isecured theJadhesioA of the Lorraine troops to himself ; Belittle 
after tthis he ^succeeded MontecUctuli as-general ' of :the^ knperidl 
anny''on 4 Jie Rhine, and was^imde a £«fM;tharshal% 
successiof 'iifs campaign of 2676 < was the capture^ of Fhilipsburg, 
alter long and arsons siege. The war continued withoilt 
decisive result-ior some time, and the fate of the duichy,^wh9di 
was still occupied (by the French, was 'the subject df endless 
diplomacy. At the j^eral peace OmrlesiMui toocceprthe hard 
‘ conditions iimpo^ Ly iLouis aXIV., and he never (entered into 
-effective possession of his sovereignly / In 1678 he married ithe 
widowed queens of Poland, Eleotiom Maria of Austria/ and for 
nearly five years they lived quietly at Innsbruck. The Tuiidsh 
(invasion of ^683, the last gmat effort of the Turks to (impose 
their will on Fuxx)pe, called Clmrles into the held again. At the 
head of a weak imperialiarmyitiieduke offered the best resistance 
he could to the advance of the Turks' on Vienna. But he hod 
to fall back, contesting every position^ and the Turks finally 
invested Vienna (July 13th, 1683). At this critical moment 
other powers came to the assistance of Austria^ reinforcements 
poured into Charles'S camp, and john Sobieski, king of Poland, 
brought 27,000 Poles, ^bieski and Charles had now over 
80,000 men, Poles, Austrians and Gexlnians,;and on the morning 
of the i2th :of September they moved forward to ! the attack. 
By nightfall Tthe Turks were , in complete disorder, Vienna was 
relieved, and the danger was at an end. Soon the ‘victors todk 
the offensive and reconquered part of the kinj^dom of Hungary. 
The Germans and Poles went home in (the winter, but Charles 
continued his offensive with the imperialists alone. Ofen 
(Btida) reristed his efforts in 1684, but in the campaign of 
i685!Ncuhaiisel was taken by storm, and in 1686 Charles, now 
reinforced by German auxiliaries, resumed the siege of Ofen. 
All attempts to relieve the place were repulsed, and Ofen was 
stormed on the 2nd of September. In the following campaign 
the Austrians won a decisive victory on the ffunous battleground 
of Mohacs (August 18th, 1687). In 1689 Charles took the field 
on the Rhine gainst the forces of Louis XIV., the enemy of 
:hts house. Mainz and Bonn were taken in the first campaign, 
but Charles in ' travelling from Vienna -to the front 'died suddenly 
at Weis on the i8th of April 1690, 

His eldest son, Leopold Joseph {1679-1719), at the peace of 
Ryswick-in 1697 obtained the duchy, of which hisifather had 
been dispossessed by France, and was the father of Francis 
Stephen, duke of Lorraine, who became the husband of Maria 
Theresa (7.1;.), and of Charles (Kari Alexander), a distinguished 
Austrian commander in the wars with Frei^rick the Great. 
The duchy was ceded by Franck Stephen to Stanislaus:Leczy.iraki, 
the dethroned long of Poland, in 1736, Francis receiving in- 
stead the 5gr«nd*<lu^y of -Tuscany, 

CHARLES IL ^Charles Loins ds Bqdkbon} (1799-^1883), 
duke of Parma, succeeded his mother, Maria - Lomsa, * duchM 
of Lucca, as duke of Lucca in 1824. He introduced economy 
into the adounistration, increased the schools, >and in x832;as 
a reaction against the bigotry of the (priests and' monks with 
which his mother had sarroundod bim, he becaxnoftBrxdast^ 
He at first evinced Liberal isndencies, gave -asyinm (to: the 
Modenese political refugeegf of 1831, and waS indeed Ouspectol 
jof bring >a CarboiuU^o.* Brit his (psiofijgaiqr and 'CicicmtiidtieB 
soon mti^e him the iauj^irig injil842 iiefreturiicd 

to (the iGhthofic Church ixnde-T%K»nas (Ward, ato Hn^kfa 
groom, )hk priiiie:snTaf8tftr, a iman -imt without abi^i aridi tact. 
Ghaite gradually ribandoncid afl ( his Liberal ideas, ' in 

deelaTed himwff hostfiettottfaeiTefcnrinenitti^ 

The Imcdieri dstmmded the ocm promisefi 

them/^ the tihaty pf V^iehna, (atidaa rutiiDtid^a^,: >b^ the 
duln^'isKvpiteKff the warnings of (Wardjtrdfnscdrail cimcM 
A)iriwjweclriilaterihe fak'Eiriitflftcedt 



eoAftifis (ab£:hidime) 



r^in 4 ii&da(th}ntc^lhjscany Onlhe :i7tb of Oebober^ManaJ^ 

Tof Austria; diidiass^^^<^ &armk> died^und Cfaoillasiixiuis sucoMded 
ito ter throne by the .tenns :of the ;Florence itMtty assumingi the 
i^loof Quules)!!. of i’anna chaiuxM 

.iaedlby niinoxie ftoanee/debts^ disorder ^aindrw taxation, 

«ad he jconchided an offensive mnd -defensive ) alliance tvhh 
Austria. But on ^the ; outbreak of > the revolution of '1848 '-there 
fwerejiiots m his capital ^r9th* of March), land he dediuped his 
readiness to throw inhisfjot *arith Charies iUbert,^1he ]Dope,Manti 
^Leopold of Tusoany, repudiated the Austriaai' treaty and profnised 
tWL constitution. Th^ he again changed his mind, abdicattdiin 
lApril, and left Parma m the Jmnds of a provisional gcwemm^ 
'ndhereupon the people ‘voted < for i union with Piedmont. After 
’the armistice between Charles Albert and-'Austimf( August 184B) 
the Austrian general Thum occupied the dudhy/ondtChatles II. 
ifomed :an edict from Wdstr(^ annulling ithe acts' of the pro- 
visional government. 'When Fiedtoontiattacked Austria regain 
.'in t849, iParma was ievaoiated, but ireocci^>ied by GeiMcal 
jd’Aspre in. April, 

In May 18149 ChaTle.s conhrmed this -abdication, and was 
rsuccceded by his son Chaalss lill. (182 3-41 ^54), who, protected 
rby Austrian ttroops, placed Barma under anartial law, indicted 
iseavy pe®ialties< on the inembers of th^ provisbnal ^ovem- 
tinent, closed 1:he university, and instituted a regular policy < of 
ipersecution. A violent ruler, ai drunkard and a> tibertine, he was 
assassinated on <the ^6th of March ‘ 1854. At his death this 
widow Mark Louisa, sister of the< comte de Chaimbord,' became 
!^ent, during the minority of ibis son Robert. The dudiess 
iintroduced some sort of order into the administmtion, seemed 
iindined to lule^mote mfldlyiand dismissed some of her husband’s : 
more ahnoxious ministers, but the riots of ithe Mazzinians in 
.July 1854 were repressed with ruthless ; severity, and the -rest 
•of her reign was characterized by political trials, executions 
and imprisonments, to which the revolutionists 'replied ‘With 
assassinatioas. 

'Bibliography. — ^M assei, Storia civile dt Lucca, vol. ii. (Lucca, 

. 1878) ; Anon. , Y Borl)oni di Parma . . . del ul iSjg (Parma, 
.1860).; N. Bianchi, Storia della diplomazva eurofea in Italia 
1865, &c.), ; C. Tivaroni, X* Italia soUo il dominio nustriaco, ii. 96-101, ; 
'j. 590-605 (Turin, 1892), and X’ Italia dealt ItaHani, f. 126-143 {Turm, 
' 1 ^ 5 ) ' by the same ; S. IvOttici and G. Sitti, Bibliograftd generals per 
la sioria parmense (Parma, 1904). 

•OHARLBS [KAftL Ludwio]- ( 1^71-1847), archduke of Austria 
aiid\-duke of Teschen, third son of the emperor Leopold 11 .,' was 
bom at Florence (his fathenbeing then grand-duke of Tuscany) 
on the ^th of September 1771. ilis youth was spent in Tuscany, 
at Vienna and in the Austrian /Netherlands, where he began his 
career' of military service in the war of thc il^cnch Re^ 
:fie«tCTnxianded a Jemappes, and m riie campa^ 

5X793 distinguished ht^elf at the aetkn of Aldenhoveh and the 
.batSe of Neerwinden. iln this year ihe beeaxae StatthaiUr in 
.Belgium and received the army rank of lieutenant field 'marshal, 
which promotion was .soon followed by that to Feldzeugmeistct. 
iln the Temainder of ^the war in the jLow C ountries he- held 'high 
icommands, .and he was present at iPtemis. In /1795 he served 
rni'the Rhine, and in the ifollowing year was entrusted -with* the 
ichief controldfcall the Austrian: forces oni that river. 'His conduct 
Hif the apeiaricexs against ijourdan and Moreau in >17916 marked 
iiim out at once; as one of the greatest genemis in Europe. At 
'^rst fallmg back carehilly tand-avoiding a decision, be finally 
mandaed away , leavi^ a inexe'screen in iroiit of ^Moreau j /falling 
upon Jourdan he beat him in the battles of AmbCrg/and Whrz- 
landidrdive him .over the: Rhine « with great 'icbik- ' MeHthen 
denied rupon Moreau’s arrayj ^Whidi he 'defeated aiid 'forced todt 
j6f rGtrtnany. For :thh campaign, iime 6f the tmdst brilliant >in 
reoderh r history, i see iFbxtrctt rREvbsicnPKM^naly W<Aas; iln.<i797 
he wastscbtrto annit)the)sktz]riou9'iikrch 'of;(^^ B^nxfmte j 

';iif ^ly, /and ihe itortto the l^ftreatrof ithe ; 

Attitriems ^with / the thighest;;.'flkiU. • iZih the campaign > 0^ x799' Ite : 

A tntairn • mrww t nnppaied»5tQi Ijonolrdstai, rwfaonx^he dclewted in the ^ 
TStotoBufoi'ffdilowi^ iib success ^ 

^yadUhg iS^Alzeritd^ i imd 'hr the ^(finri) 
&ttlr«drslufkh9mfocr'wfakhilieiee«^ 


/the sSfoiidi once itnofe -over iChe ^Rbine. llbheaitk, ' however, 
-foited/himvto rethe to Boiremia/whkic^ he'was soon reealied'tD 
underl^ of checking 'Menmu’s advance m Vieniik. 

^The 'result /of tthe /bottle of Hohenlmden 'had, however, toe- 
fdoomed the attempt, and' the wrchduke had'tD xnake the armitCioe 
cof :>Steyeri -His popukrity was now such (that the 'dkt 'df 
tRegensbUrg, which met in 'X^oiy reselvcd to iereet aistatue'm his 
honour iand to give hto the ride^ aavbur of^hisc^ 1^ 
Charles refused both d 

I /In/the ehoitaiRd diittstroiis war of /z8o5ithe archduke Charted 
commanded what was intended 1 to bet the main army, in Italy, 
Ibut events made Gennany )tbe decisive (theatre of /operatkmi, 
iand the defeats sustained on the Danube neutralized the success 
/obtained by the archduke over Mass^naiin die desperately fought 
' battle of Caldiero. With thecondusion of peace l^aii hiaaetive 
woik of: anny Feorgahination,i which was hrst tested on the'^lidd 
in 1809. >As genei^ssimo'of the army he had been 'mode (Md 
marshal some years before. A;^ president of the Council Of War, 
and supported by the presrige ; of being >the bhly general who 
had proved capable of defeating, the French, he promptly initiated 
a fartveaching scheme* of reform, which replaced the obsdete 
methods of the r8th centu^^, the chief characteristics of the 
new order being the adoption of the ‘" nation in arms ” principle 
and of :the French war organization and tactics. The new army 
wasr surprised ; in the process of transition by the war of x8o9,.m 
whkh*Charles commanded in chief ; yet even so it proved a far 
more fonnidable opponent than the old, and, against the, now 
heterogeneous army Of which Napoleon disposed (see Napolx- 
omc Camipaignb) it succumbed o^y after a desperate struggle. 
Its initial successes were neutralized by the reverses Of Abms- 
b^, Landshut and Edctniihl; but, after the evacuation, of 
Vienna, the archduke won the great battle of AApcm-Pssling 
(^.i/.) and soon afterwards fought the still more desperate tottle 
of Wagram (7.*/.), at the close of which the Austrians were de- 
feated but not routed ; -they had inflicted upon Napoleon a loss 
of over 50,060 men in the two battles. At the ena of fhe cam- 
pa^n .the archdiike gave up all his military ofhees, and spent 
the rest Of his life in i;etirement, except a short time in 1815, 
when he was governor of Mainz. In 1822 he succeeded to the 
duchy of Saxe-Teschen, The archduke Charles married, in 18x5, 
Princess Henrietta of Nassau-Weilbufg (d. 1829), He had four 
sons, the eldest of whom, the archduke Albert (g.v.) became one 
Of the . most celebrated generals in Europe, and two dai^hters, 
the elder of whom became queen of Naples. He died at Vienna 
I on the 30th of April 1847. An equestrian statue was ere<^ 
to his memory in Vienna, i860. 

The caution which the archduke preached so earnestly in his 
strategical works, he displayed in practice only when the situation 
seemed to demand it, 'though his education certainly prejudiced 
him in favour of the tdefensive at all ^sts. He was at the same 
1 time capable of.formirg and executing the most daring offensive 
I strat^, and his tactical skill ip the handling of troops, whet^ 
j in •ivide turning movements, as, at Wurzburg and Zurich, or 
in masses, .as at Aspem and Wagram, was certainly equal to 
that of any leader of his tim^, Napoleon on^y excepted. The 
campai^ of 1796 is considered almost faultiest That he sus- 
tained defikt in .1809 was due in part to the great .numerical 
superiority of the French and their allies, and in p^t tp the 
condition of 'his newly reorganized troops. His six weeks’ 
inactioh the victo^ of Aspem is, r however, open to un- 
k^burifele criticism. As a niilita^ writer^ his position in ;thc 
eypliitipn of the art of .war is very importjarit, and his doctrines 
ikturalty the greatest Nevertheless th^y cannot 

but be toniideredas antiquated even in i8c>6. Caution and tte 
import^c^^pf stnet^6xppirits’” are the chief features <6f bis 
sykfofo, ^ The rigidity d geographical stratij^ p^y hp 
gather^rfem^t& ,pre4criptkn..that tlMSi to 

ie dpparteilfroml” Agokir and agmi Jbefrepkts riie/advice.tiMkt 
notfc^^ihpuldke tiaxardeduinleesone^ orfny sdenre, 

a rule which he hto^fdf^^i^lected with sikh b^ 

fofo lof HfinS ttost 
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constantly ranain the^eiml amain solioitude maxim whidi 

was never more ranarkaUy disproved than in the war of 1809. 
The editor of the ardidnbe V work is able to make but afeebte 
defence against ClausewttS'S reproach ^Idiat Chfin'les attached 
more value to ground than to the annihilation of the foe. In 
his tactical writings die same spirit is conspicuous. His reserve 
in battle is design^ to ** covera retreat.” The baneful influence 
of these antiquated principles was clearly diown in the main- 
tenance of Koniggratz- Josef stad t in zS66 as a strategic point/’ - 
which was preferred to the defeat of the separated Prussian 
armies ; in the strange plans produced in Vienna for the cam- 
paign of )i^59^ and in the almost unintelligible” battle of 
Montebello in the same year. The theory and the practice of 
the archduke Charles form one of the most curkms contrasts in 
military history. In the one he is unreal^ in the other he dis- 
I^yedi along with the greatest skilly a vivid activity which made 
him for long the. most formidable opponent of Napoleon. 

His writinfia were .edited by the archduke Albert and his brother the 
archduke William in the Ausgewdhlte Sckriften wetland Sk K, 
Hoheit Erih, Carl v. Osterreich ^^2 ; reprinted 1893, Vienna and 
Ldiptig), which includes the urundsdtae der Kriephunst fdr die 
Genar&e (1806), GrundsdUe der StraUpe erlduteri dutch die Darstellung 
dee Feldeugs /^p6 (1814), Gesch, des Feldeugs von jjog (1819) — the 
two latter mvafuable contributions to the history of the war« and 
pdpers “on the higher art of war/* “on practical training in the 
nefd,” Ac, See, besides the histories of the period, C. von B{inder)- 
K(rieglstein)» und Staff im Kriege (Vienna, 1895) ; Caemmerer. 
Devel^ment of Strategical Science (English transl.), ch. iv. ; M, Edler 
V. Angeh, Ereherzog Carl v, Osterr, (Vienna and Leipzig, 1896) ; 
Duller, Erzh. Karl v. Osterr, (Vienna, 1845) ; Schneidawind, Karl, 
Erzherzog v.Csterr, und die diterr, Armee (Vienna, 1840) ] Das Buck 
vom Erzh, Karl (1848); Thielen, Erzh, Karl v, Osterr, (1858); 
Wolf, Erzh, Carl (i860) ; H. von Zeissberg, Erzh, Karl v. Osterr. 
(Vienna, 1895) * M. von Angeli, Erzh, Karl als Feldherr und Organi- 
sator (Vienna, 1896). 

CHARLES (1525-1574X cardinal of Lorraine, French states- 
man, was the second son of Claude of Lorraine, duke of Guise, 
and brother of Francis, duke of Guise. He was archbishop of 
Reims in 1538, and cardinal in 1547. At first he was called the 
cardinid of Guise, but in 1550, on the death of his uncle John, 
cardinal of l4)rraine, he in his turn took the style of cardinal of 
Lorraine. Brilliant, cunning and a master of intrigue, he was, 
like all tihe Guises, devoured with ambition and devoid of scruples. 
He had, said Brantome, ** a soiil exceeding smirched,” and, he 
adds, “ by nature he was exceeding craven,” Together with 
his brother, Duke Francis, the cardinal of Lorraine was all- 
powerful during the i^igns of Henry IL and Francis II. ; in 
1558 and 1559 he was one of the negotiators of the treaty of 
Gateau-Cambr&sis ; he fought and pitilessly persecuted the 
reformers, and by his intolerant policy helped to provoke the 
crisis of the wars of religion. The death of Francis II. deprived 
him of power, but he remained one of the principal leaders of the 
Chriiolic party. In 1561, at the Colloquy of Poissy, he was 
commissioned to reply to iTieodore Beza. In 1562 he went to the 
Council of Trent, where he at first defended the rights of the 
G^ican Church against the pretensions of the pope ; but after 
the assassination of his brother, he approached the court of 
Rome, and on his return to Frtmce he endeavoured, but without 
success, to obtain the promulgation of the decrees of the council 
(1564). In 1567, when the Protestants took up arms, he held 
for some time the firrt place in the king’s council, but Catherine | 
de’ Medici soon grew weary of his arrogance, and in 1570 he had 
to leav^' the court. He endeavoured to r^ain favour by 
n^otiating'atRome the dispensation for the iparriage of Henty 
of Navarre with Margaret of Valois (1572), He died on the 26th 
of December ikt4, at the beginning of the rieign of Henry IIL 
An orator of talent, tie left several harangues or sermons^ among 
thsm being Orofson ^pumete au CoUoqtte de 
and in Cim^. TridenL {ConciliTridmL X^^ . 

Louvilm, 1567^ " ; / 

A large amouiit of correspondence is preserved in the pibliotheque I 
Natiooale, Paris. See also HcM ^de BbaMie. Hidtoire dee dues de 
Gffiss (Paris. 1B49H H. Fomeron^iAes Gieuss si isw | 

1877) QuiUemia. iLe Cardinal de.l4fpm^ (^^47). 

vCHARun 

iiiP9, was tlm youiigcit S(m jLeopol^ duke ai;{«orrainie, ami : 


grandson of Gharies V.> duke of Lominerfsee alx)ve), the famous 
general. . He was bom at Ltm£ville on the latii of)Deoember 
1712, and educated ior a militaary career. After his eldeir brother 
Francis, the duke, had exchasiged Lorraine for Tuscany and 
married Maria Theresa, Oiailes became an Austrian officer, 
and he served in the campaigns of ^737 and 1738 against rise 
Turks. At the outbreak of the Silmian wars in' 1740 (sCe 
.Austrian SucxrxssiON, War oir the), the queen made her 
broriiesr-indaw a field marshal, though he was not yet thirty 
years old, and in 1742 Charles encountered Frederick the Great 
for the first time at the battle of Ghotusitz (May X7th). The 
victory of the Prussians on that field was far from decisive, and 
Charles drew off his forces in good order. His conduct of the 
successful campaign of 1743 against the French and Bavarians 
heightened his reputation. He married, in January 1744, 
Marianne of Austria, sister of Maria Theresa, who made them 
jointly govemors-general of the Austrian Netherlands. Very 
soon the war broke out afresh, and Charles, at the head of the 
Austrian army on the Rhine, won great renown by his brilliant 
crossing of the Rhine. Once more a Lorraine prince at the head 
of Austrian troops invaded the duchy and drove the French 
before him, but at this moment Frederidc resumed the Silesian 
war, •all available troops were called back to oppose him, and the 
French maintained their hold on Lorraine. Charles hurried to 
Bohemia, whence, aided by the advice of the veteran field 
marshal Traun, he quickly expelled the Prussians. At the close 
of his victorious campaign he received the news that his wife, 
to whom he was deeply attached, had died in childbirth on the 
16th of December 1744 at Brussels. He took the field again in 
1745 in Silesia, but this time without the advice of Traun, and 
he was twice severely defeated by Frederick, at Hohenfriedberg 
and at Soor. Subsequently, as commander-in-chief in the Low 
Countries he received, at Roucoux, a heavy defeat at the hands 
of Marshal Saxe. His government of the Austrian Netherlands 
during the peace of 1749-1756 was marked by many reforms, 
and fte prince won the regard of the people by his ceaseless 
activity on their behalf. After the first reverses of the Seven 
Years’ War (7.V.), Maria Theresa called Charles again to the 
supreme command in the field. The campaign of 1757 opened 
with Frederick's great victory of Prague, and Prince Charles was 
shut up with his army in that fortress. In the victory of the 
relieving army under Daun at Kolin Charles had no part. Never- 
theless the battle of Breslau, in which the Prussians suffered a 
defeat even more serious than that of Kolin, was won by him, 
and great enthusiasm was displayed in Austria over the victory, 
which seemed to be the final blow to Frederick. But soon after- 
wards the king of Prussia routed the French at Rossbach, and, 
swiftly returning to Silesia, he inflicted on Charles the complete 
and crushing defeat of Leuthen (December 5, 1757). A mere 
remnant of the Austrian army reassembled after the pursuit, 
and Charles was relieved of his command. He received, however, 
from the hands of the empress the grand cross of the newly 
founded order of Maria Theresa. For a year thereafter Prince 
Charles acted as a military adviser at Vienna, he then returned 
to Brussels, where, during the remainder of his life, he continued 
to govern in the esame liberal spirit as before. The affection of 
the people for the prince was displayed during his dangerous 
illness in 1765, and in 1775 the estates of Brabant erected a 
statue in his honour at Brussels. He died on the 4th of July 
1780 at the castle of Tervoeren, and was buried with his Lorraine 
ancestors at Nancy. 

CHARLES (Z270-X325), count of Valois, of Maine, and of 
Anjou, third son of Philip) HI., king of France, sumamed the 
Bold, and of Isabella of A^on, waa bom on the larii of March 
1270. By his father’s wiH he inherited the four lordships of 
Cr^., La Ferti-iMilon/Pierrefonds and Bdthisy, which tof^ther 
fortned the countship of Valois. In >1284 Martin XV.i having 
excommunicated *Pe^ IH., kmg of Aragon^ offei^ that 
kingdom to Cluurlesi .r King Phthp foiled in an ateeRq)t to place 
his son on this 1hroiie> and died on the renim the expedition. 
1». 1290 Charles inarried Margsiret, of Chw^ 

JmgiOf Nafriei, and jmennoed hia fnefonrion^ 
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1294^ at;the begbnibg of the hostilities against England^ he 
invaded Guienne and took La Kiole and Saint-Sevcr. During 
the war in Flanders (1300)1 he took Douai, B^thune and Dam, 
received the submission of Guy of Dampierre, and aided King 
Philip IV,, the Fair, to gain the battle of Mons-en-^P^ffle, on thei 
iSth of August 1304. Asked by Boniface VIII. for his aid 
against the GhibeUines^ he crossed the Alps in June 1301, entered 
Florence, and helped Charles IL, the I^e, king of Sicily, to 
reconquer Calabria and Apulia from the house of Aragon, but 
was defeated in Sicily. As after the death of his first wife 
Charles had married Catherine de Courtenay, a granddaughter of 
Baldwin IL, the last Latin emperor of Constantinople, he tried 
to assert his rights to that throne. Philip the Fair also wished 
to get him elected emperor ; but Qement V. quashed his can- 
didature in favour of Henry of Luxemburg, afterwards the 
emperor Henry VII. Under Louis X. Charles headed the party 
of feudal reaction, and was among those who compassed the 
ruin of Enguerrand de Marigny. In the reign of Charles IV., 
the Fair, he fought yet again in Guienne (1324), and died at 
Perray (Seine-et-Oise) on the i6th of December 1325. His 
second wife had died in 1307, and in July 1308 he had married 
a third wife, Mahaut de Chatillon, countess of Saint-Pol. Philip, 
his eldest son, ascended the French throne in 1328, and from 
him sprang the royal house of Valois. 

See Joseph Petit, Charles de Valais (Paris, 1900). 

CHARLES (1421-1461), prince of Viana, sometimes called 
Charles IV. king of Navarre, was the son of John, afterwards 
John II., king of Aragon, by his marriage with Blanche, daughter 
and heiress of Charles III., king of Navarre. Both his grand- 
father Charles and his mother, who ruled over Navarre from 1425 
to 1441, had bequeathed this kingdom to Charles, whose right 
had also been recognized by the Cortes ; but when Blanche 
died in 1441 her husband John seized the government to the 
exclusion of his son. The ill-feeling between father and son 
was increased when in 1447 Joi^n took for his second wife Joanna 
Henriquez, a Castilian princess, who soon bore him a son, 
afterwards Ferdinand I. king of Spain, and who regarded her 
stepson as an interloper. \^en Joanna began to interfere in 
the internal affairs of Navarre civil war broke out ; and in 1452 
Charles, although aided by John IL, king of Castile, was defeated 
and taken prisoner. Released upon promising not to take the 
kingly title until after his father's death, the prince, again 
unsuccessful in an appeal to arms, took refuge in Italy with 
Alphonso V., king of Aragon, Naples and Sicily. In 1458 
Alphonso died and John became king of Aragon, while Charles 
was offered the crowns of Naples and Sicily. He declined these 
proposals, and having been reconciled with his father returned 
to Navarre in 1459. Aspiring to marry a Castilian princess, 
he was then thrown into prison by his father, and the Catalans 
rose in his favour. This insurrection soon b^ame general and 
John was obliged to yield. He released his son, and recognized 
him as perpetual governor of Catdonia, and heir to the kingdom. 
Soon afterwards, however, on the 23rd of September 1461, the 
prince died at Barcelona, not without a suspicion that he had 
been poisoned by his stepmother. Charles was a cultured and 
amiable prince, fond of music and literature. He translated 
the Ethics of Aristotle into Spanish, a work first published at 
Saragossa in 1509, and wrote a chronicle of the kin^s of Navarre, 
Cfdnica it los reyes de Navarra, an edition of which, edited by 
J. Yangues y Miranda, was published at Pampeluna in 1843. 

See J. de Moret and F. de Aleson, Anales del reyno de Navarra, 
tome iv. (Pampeluna, 186^ ; M. J. Quintana, Vidas de eepaMes 
aiebree 1827) ; and G. Desdevises du Desert, Carlos d* Aragon 

(Paris, 1889). 

CHBLARLBSt EUZABBTH <1828^ English author^ was 
bom at Tavistock on the 2nd of January 1828, the daughter of 
Jotai Rundlc, MJP. Some of her youthful poems won the 
of Teiiriyson, whoreed them in manuscript In 185X she married 
Ahdhrew Baton Charles. Her best-known book, written to order 
f(^ joi editor who for a stoapyi about Martin I^ither, The 

Chftmdisaf ihs SclAib^ wlas piiblisfaed m sMa, 

intA lerist of the Eumoean lanSruaffes. mto 


Arabic, and into many Indian dialects. Mrs Charles wrote in all 
some fifty boo^, the majority of a •semi-religious character. 
She took an active part in ^e work of various charitable institu- 
tions, and among her friends and correspondents were Dean 
Staxdey, Archbishop Tait, Charles Kingsley, Jowett and Pusey* 
She died at Hampstead on the 28th of March 1896. 

CHARLES, JACQUES ALEXARDRE CSSAR (1746-1823)^ 
French mathematician and physicist, was bom at ^augency, 
Loiret, on the X2th of November 1746. After spending some 
years as a clerk in the ministry of finance, he tum^ to scientific 
pursuits, and attracted considerable attention by his skilful and 
elaborate demonstrations of physical experiments. He was the 
first, in 1783, to employ hydrogen for the inflation of balloons 
(see Aeronautics), and about 1787 he anticipated Gay Lussac's 
law of the dilatation of gases with heat, which on that account 
is sometimes known by his name. In 1785 he was elected to 
the Academy of Sciences, and subsequently he became professor 
of physics at the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers. He died in 
Paris on the 7th of April 1823. published papers are chiefly 
concerned with mathematical topics. 

CHARLES, THOMAS (1755-1814), Welsh Nonconformist 
divine, was born of humble parentage at Longmoor, in the parish 
of Llanfihangel Abereywyn, near St Gears, Carmarthenshire, 
on the 14th of October 1755. He was educated for the Anglican 
ministry at Uanddowror and Carmarthen, and at Jesus College, 
Oxford (1775-1778). In 1777 he studied theology under Uie 
evangelical John Newton at Olney. He was or^ined deacon 
in 1778 on iJie title of the curacies of Shepton Beauchamp and 
Sparkford, Somerset; and took priest’s orders in 1780. He 
afterwards added to his charge at Sparkford, Lovington, South 
Barrow and North Barrow, and in September 1782 was presented 
to the perpetual curacy of South Barrow by the Rev. John 
Hughes, Coin St Denys. But he never left Sparkford, though 
the contrary has been maintained, until he resigned all lus 
curacies in June 1783, and returned to Wales, marrying (on 
August 20th) Sarah Jones of Bala, the orphan of a flourishing 
shopkeeper. He had early fallen under the influence of the 
great revival movement in Wales, and at the age of seventeen 
had been “ converted " by a sermon of Daniel Rowland's. This 
was enough to make him unpopular with many of the Welsh 
clergy, and being denied the privilege of preaching for nothing 
at two churches, he helped his old Oxford friend John Mayor, 
now vicar of Shawbury, Shropshire, from October until January 
ixth, 1784. On the 25th of January he took charge of Llan yn 
Mowddwy (14 m. from Bala), but was not allowed to continue 
there more than three months. Three influential people, among 
them the rector of Bala, agitated some of the parishioners 
against him, and persuaded his rector to dismiss him. His 
preaching, his catechizing of the children after evensong, and 
his connexion with the Bala Methodists — his wife’s stepfather 
being a Methodist preacher — gave great offence. After a fort- 
night mote at Shawbury, he wrote to John Newton and another 
cler^man friend in London for advice. The Church of England 
denied him employment, and the Methodists desired his services. 
His friends advised him to return to Ei^land, but it was too late. 
By September he had crossed the Rubicon, Henry Newman (his 
rector at Shepton Beauchamp and Sparkford) accompanying 
him on a tour in Carnarvonshire. In De^mber, ^ was preaching 
at the Boat Uchel Association ; so that he joined the Methodists 
(see Calvinistic Methodists) in 1784. 

Before taking this step, he had been wont in his enforced 
leisure to gather the poor children of Bala into his house for in- 
struction, and so tbiwy did they come that he had to adjourn 
with them to the chapel. This was the origin of the Welsh 
Grculating Schools, whu^ .be developed on the lines adopted by 
Griffith Jones (d. 1761), formerly vicar of Llanddowror. First 
one man was trained for the work by hinwelf, then he was sent 
to a district for six months, where (for £8 a year) be taught gratia 
the childfen and young people (in fact, all comers) reading and 
Christian principles. Writing was added latg^Ihe expenm 
were met coSections miade in the CalviiBfci c jJet hodist 
Societies^ and as the hinds increased masters 1 1 pi JiMJiplied, 
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until in 1786 Charles had seven masters to whom he paid £to per 
annum; in 1787^ twelve; in 1789, fifteen; in 1794, twenty. 
By this time the ^ary had been increased to £i ^ ; in i8ox it was 
£14. He had learnt of Raikes's Sunday Schools before he left 
the Establishment; but he rightly considered the system set on 
foot by himself far superior ; the work and object being the same, 
he gave six days’ tuition for every one given by them, and many 
people not only objected to working as teachers on Sunday, but 
thought the children forgot in the six days what they leanit on 
the one. But Sunday Schools ^ere first adopted by Charles to 
meet the case of young people in service who could not attend 
during the week, and even in that form much opposition was 
shown to them because teaching was thought to be a form of 
Sabbath breaking. His first Sunday School was in 1 787 . Wilber- 
force, Charles Grant, John Thornton and his son Henry, were 
among the philanthropists who contributed to his funds ; in i7()8 
the Sunday School Society (established 1785) extended its 
operations to Wales, making him its agent, and Sunday Schools 
grew rapidly in number and favour. A powerful revival broke 
out at Bala in the autumn of 1791, and his account of it in letters 
to correspondents, sent without his knowledge to magazines, 
kindled a similar fire at Huntly. The scarcity of Welsh bibles 
was Charles’s greatest difficulty in his work. John Thornton and 
Thomas vSeott helped him to secure supplies from the Society for 
the Promotion of Christian Knowledge from 1787 to 1789, when 
the stock became all but exhausted. In 1799 ^ edition was 
brought out by the Society, and he managed to secure 700 copies 
of the 10,000 issued ; the Sunday School Society got 3000 testa- 
ments printed, and most of them passed into his hands in 1801. 

In 1800, when a frost-bitten thumb gave him great pain and 
much fe^r for his life, his friend. Rev. Philip Oliver of Chester, 
died, leaving him director and one of three trustees over his 
chapel at Boughton ; and this added much to his anxiety. The 
Welsh causes at Manchester and London, too, gave him much 
uneasiness, and burdened him with great responsibilities at this 
juncture. In November 1802 he went to London, and on the 7th 
of December he sat at a committee meeting of the Religious 
Tract Society, as a country member, when his friend, Joseph 
Tam — a member of the Spa Fields and Religious Tract Society 
committees — introduced the subject of a regular supply of 
bibles for Wales. Charles was asked to state his case to the | 
committee, and so forcibly did he impress them, that it was there 
and then decided to move in the matter of a general dispersion 
of the bible. When he visited London a year later, his friends 
were ready to discuss the name of a new Society, the sole object 
of which should be to supply bibles. Charles returned to Wales 
on the 30th of January 1804, and the British and Foreign Bible 
Society was formally and publicly inaugurated oit March the 7th. 
The first Welsh testament issued by that Society appeared on the 
6th of May 1806, the bible on the 7th of May 1807 — both being 
edited by Charles. 

Between 1805 and 1811 he issued his Biblical Dictionary in 
four volumes, which still remains the standard work of its kind in 
Welsh. Three editions of his Welsh catechism were published 
for the use of his schools (1789, 1791 and 1794); an English 
catechism for the use of schf)ols in Lady Huntingdon’s Connexion 
was drawn up by him in 1797 ; his shorter catechism in Welsh 
appeaired in 1799, and passed through several editions, in Welsh 
and English, l>efore 1807, when his (still the Conncxional 

catechism) appeared. From April 1799 to December 1801 six 
numbers of Welsh magazine called Trysorfa Ysprydol 
(Spiritual Treasury) were edited by Thomas Jones of Mold and 
himself ; in March 1809 the first number of the second volume 
app^red, and the twelfth and last in November 1813. 

London Hibernian Society asked him to accompany Dr 
DayM Bogue, the Rev, Joseph Hughes, and Samuel Mills to 
August 1807, to report on the state of Protestant 
in'lhe country. Hieir ^port is still extant, arid among 
vemehts initiated as a result of their visit was the Circu- 
lating School sMem. In 1810, owing to the ^owth of Methodism 
and the lack ff^ordained ministers, he led Conne:ri<m in the 
inovemlMrifoMOnnexionally ordained ininisteb, and his influence 



was the chief factor in the success of thatimpartantstep« From 
x8iz to 1814 his energy was mainly devoted to estaUishing 
auxiliary BibktSocieties. By oorrespondence he stimulated some 
friends in Edinburgh to establish charity schools m the High- 
lands, and the Gaelic School Society (1811) was his idea. His l^t 
work was a corrected edition of the Welsh Bible issued in small 
pica by the Bible Society. As a preacher he was in great. request, 
though possessing but few of the qualities Of the popi^ preacher. 
All his work received very small remuneration ; the family was 
maintained by the profits of a business managed by Mrs Charles 
— a keen, active and good woman. He died on the 5th of 
October 1814. His influence is still felt, and he is rightly claimed 
as one of the makers of modem Wales. (D. E. J.) 

CHARLES ALBERT [Caklo Alberto] (x 798-1849), kmg of 
Sardinia (Piedmont), son of Prince Charles of Savoy-Carignano 
and Princess Albertine of Saxe-Courfand, was born on the 2nd of 
October 1798, a few days before the French occupied Piedmont 
I and forced his cousin King Charles Emmanuel to take refuge 
in Sardinia. Although Prince and Princess Carignano adhered 
to the French Republican regime, they soon fell under suspicion 
and were summoned to Paris. Prince Charles died in 1800, and 
his widow married a Count de Montl6art and for some years led 
a wandering existence, chiefly in Switzerland, neglecting her son 
and giving him mere scraps of education, now under a devotee of 
J. J. Rousseau, now under a Genevan Calvinist. In 1802 King 
Chm-les Emmanuel abdicated in favour of his brother Victor 
Emmanuel I. ; the latter’s only son being dead, his brother 
Charles Felix was heir to the throne, and after him Charles Albert. 
On the fall of Napoleon in 1814 the Piedmontese court returned 
to Turin and the king was anxious to secure the succession for 
Charles Albert, knowing that Austria meditated excluding him 
from it in favour of an Austrian archduke, but at the same time he 
regarded him as an objectionable person on account of his revolu- 
tionary upbringing. Charles Albert was summoned to Turin, 
given tutors to instruct him in legitimist principles, and on the 
1st of October 1817 married the archduchess Maria Theresa of 
Tuscany, who, on the T4th of March 1820, gave birth to Victor 
Emmanuel, afterwards king of Italy. 

The Piedmontese government at this time was most re- 
actionary, and had made a clean sweep of all French institutions. 
But there were strong Italian nationalists and anti-Austrian 
tendencies among the younger nobles and army officers, and the 
Carbonari and other revolutionary societies had made much 
progress. 

Their hopes centred in the young Carignano, whose agreeable 
manners had endeared him to all, and who had many friends 
among the Liberals and Carbonari. Early in 1820 a revolutionary 
movement was set on foot, and vague plans of combined risings 
all over Italy and a war with Austria were talked of. Charles 
Albert no doubt was aware of this, but he never actually became 
a Carbonaro, and was suiprised and startled when after the 
outbreak of the Neapolitan revolution of 1820 some of the leading 
conspirators in the Piedmontese army, including Count Santorre 
di Santarosa and Count San Marzano, informed him that a 
military rising was ready and that they counted on his help 
(2nd March 1821). He induced them to delay the outbreak 
and informed the king, requesting him, however, not to punish 
any one. On the 10th the garrison of Alessandria mutinied, 
and two days iater Turin was in the hands of the insurgents, 
the people demanding the Spanish constitution. The king at 
once abdicated and appointed Charles Albert regent. The latter, 
pressed by the revolutionists and abandoned by his ministers, 
granted the constitution and sent to inform Charles Felix, who 
was now king, of the occurrence, Charles Felix, who was then 
at Modena, repudiated' the regent’s acts, ara 
military assistance, widi which the rising was easily quelled^ 
and exiled Charles Albert to Florence. The youi^ pnnee found 
himself the most unpo|>ular man in Italy, for while the Liberals 
looked on him as a traitor, to the king and the Conservatives be 
was a dangerbtu revolutionist. At the' Congress of Verona 
(i8a2)the Austrian i^ancellor, Prince Mettesnfc^ 

Charl^ Felkc to set aside Charles AUgert^s rights of succession* 
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But the king wi^; piqued by Austria’s mterference, and as'bot^ 
gnoid^^e of Tu$cany and the duke of Wellington support^ 
him, Charles Albert’s claims were respected. France having 
deeded to intervene in the Spanish revdution on the side of 
autociaqr, Charles \^bert asked permission to join the due 
d’AngoulSme’s expedition. The king granted it and the young 
prince set out lor Spain, where he fought with such gallantry 
at the storming of the Trocadcro (ist of September 1823) that 
the French solders proclaimed him the “ first Grenadier of 
France.” But it was not until he had signed a secret under- 
taking binding himself, as soon as he ascended the throne, to place 
himself under the tutelage of a council composed of the higher 
clergy and the knights of the Annunziata, and to maintain the 
existing forms, of the monarchy (D. Berti, Cesare Alfieri, xi. 77, 
Rome, 1871), that he was allowed to return to Turin and forgiven. 

On the death of Charles Felix (27th of April 1831) CWles 
Albert succeeded ; he inherited e kingdom without an army, 
with an empty treasury, a chaotic administration and medieval 
laws. His first task was to set his house in order ; he reorganized 
the finances, created the army, and started Piedmont on a, path 
which if not liberalism was at least progress. '' He was,” wrote 
his reactionary minister, Count della Margherita, “ hostile to 
Austria from the depths of his soul, and full of illusions as to the 
possibility of freeing Italy from dependence on her. ... As 
for the revolutionaries, he detested them but feared them, and 
was convinced that sooner or later he would be their victim.” 
In 1833 a conspiracy of the Giovane Italia Society, organized by 
Mazzini, was discovered^ and a number of its members punished 
with ruthless severity. On the election in 1846 of Pius IX., who 
appeared to be a Liberal and an Italian patriot, the eyes of ail 
Italy were turned on him as the heaven-born leader who was to 
rescue the country from the foreigner. This to some extent 
reconciled the king to the Liberal movement, for it accorded 
with his religious views. I confess,” he wrote to the marquis of 
Villamarina, in 1847, “ that a war of national independence 
which should have for its object the defence of the pope would 
be the greatest happiness that could befall me.” On the 30th of 
October he issued a decree granting wide reforms, and when 
risings broke out in other parts of Italy early in 1848 and further 
liberties were demanded, he was at last induced to grant the 
constitution (8th February), 

When the news of the Milanese revolt against the Austrians 
reached Turin (19th of March) public opinion demanded that the 
Piedmontese should succour their struggling brothers ; and 
after some hesitation the king declared war. But much time 
liad been wasted and many precious opportunities lost. With 
an army of 60,000 Piedmontese troops and 30,000 men from 
other parts of Italy the king took the field, and after defeating 
the Austrians at Pastrengo on the 30th of April, and at Goito 
on the 30th of May, where he was himself slightly wounded, 
more time was wasted in useless operations. Radetzky, the 
Austrian general, having received reinforcements, drove the 
centre of the extended I^ian line back across the Mincio (23rd 
of July), and in the two days’ fighting at Custozza (24th and 25th 
of July) the Piedmontese were beaten, forced to retreat, and to 
a^ for an armistice. On re-entering Milan Charles Albert was 
badly received and reviled as a traitor by the Republicans, 
and although he declared himself ready to die defending the 
city the municipality treated with Radet^y for a capitulation ; 
tl^ mob, urged on by the demagogues, made a savage demonstra- 
tion against him at the Palazzo Greppi, whence he escaped in 
the. night with difficulty and returned to Piedmont wnh his 
defeated army, , . The French Republic offered to intervene in 
the spring of 1848, but Charles Albert did not desire foreign aid, 
the more so aa in this casa it would have had to be paid for by 
the cession of Nipe apd Savoy; The revolutionary movement 
thioughout Italy was breaking down, but Charles Albert felt 
that Mhhe he possessed ( an army he could not abandon the 
JL4?rnbawto ]an^^ detcacpiined tp stake «dl oa a last 

chaaw# ^6Athe 12 1849 he denounced tiae wmistice 

4^ aga^ ^Ith an anmy <rf 80,000 men, but, gave 
the ohM to the PoUsh general General 


Ramorino commanding the Lombard division proved unable 
to prevent the Austrians from crossing the Ticino (20th of April), 
and Chpanowski was completely out-gencralled and defeated 
at La Bicocca near Novara on the 23rd. The Piedmontese fought 
with great bravery, and the unhappy king sought death in vaini 
After the battle he asked terms of Radetzky, who demanded 
the occupation by Austria of a laige part of Piedmont and the 
heir to the throne as a hostage. Thereupon, feeling himself to 
be the obstacle to better conditions, Charles Albert abdicated in 
favour of his son Victor Emmanuel. That same night he 
departed alone and made his way to Oporto, where he retired 
into a monastery and died on the 28th of July 1849. 

Charles Albert was not a man of first-rate ability ; he was of 
a hopelessly vacillating character. Devout and mystical to an 
almost morbid degree, hating revolution and distrusting Liberal- 
ism, he was a confimed pessimist, yet he had many noble 
qualities : he was brave to the verge of foolhardiness, devoted 
to his country, and ready to risk his crown to free Italy from 
the foreigner. To him the people of Italy owe a great debt, for 
if he failed in his object he at least materialized the idea of the 
Risorgimento in a practical shape, and the charges which the 
Republicans and demagogues brought against him were mon- 
strously unjust. 

Bibliography. — Besides the general works on modem Italy, see 
the Marquis Costa de Beauregard’s interesting volumes La Jeunasse 
du foi Charles Albert (Paris, 1809) and Novare et Oporto (1890), based 
on the king’s letters and the journal of Sylvain Costa, his faitliful 
equerry, though the author's views are tliosc 0/ an old-fashioned 
Savoyard who dislikes the idea of Italian unity ; Ernesto Masi’s 
11 Segreto del Re Carlo Alberto (Bologna, 1891) is a very illuminating 
essay ; Domenico Perrero, Gli Ultimi Heali di Savoia (Turin, 18S9) ; 
L. Cappelletti, Storia di Carlo Alberto (Rome, 1891) ; Nicomede 
Bianchi, Storia della dipiomasia europea in Italia (8 vols., Turin, 
1865, &c.), a most important work of a general character, and the 
same author’s Scritti e lettere di Carlo Alberto (Rome. 1879) and his 
Storia della monarchia piemoniese (Turin, 1877) ; Count S. della 
Maxghcrito., Memorandtm storico-politico (Turin, 1851). 

CHARLES AUGUSTUS [Karl August] (1757-1828), grand- 
duke of Saxe-Weimar, son of Constantine, duke of Saxe-Weimar- 
Eisenach, and Anna Amalia of Brunswick, was born on the yd 
of September 1757. His father died when he was only nine 
months old, and the boy was brought up under the regency and 
supervision of his mother, a woman of enlightened but masterful 
temperament. His governor was Count Eustach von Gorz, 
a German nobleman of the old strait-laced school ; but a more 
humane element was introduced into his training when, in 1771, 
Wieland was appointed his tutor. In 1774 the poet Karl Ludwig 
von Knebel came to Weimar as tutor to the young Prince 
Constantine ; and in the same year the two princes set out^ 
with Count Gorz and Knebel, for Paris. At Frankfort, Knebel 
introduced Karl August to the young Goethe : the beginning 
of a momentous friendship. In 1775 ^^1 August returned 
to Weimar, and the same year came of age and married Princess 
Louise of Hesse-Darmstadt. 

One of the first acts of the young grand-duke was to summon 
Goethe to Weimar, and in 1776 he was made a member of the 
privy council. “ P^le of discernment,” he said, ” congratulate 
me on possessing this man. His intellect, his genius is known. 
It makes no difference if the world is offended because I have 
made Dr Goethe a member of my most important collegium 
without his having passed through the stages of minor official 
professor and councillor of state.” To the undiscerning, the 
beneficial effect of this appointment was not at once apparent. 
With Goethe the “ stonn and stress ” spirit descended upon 
Weimar, and the stiff traditions of the little court dissolved in 
a riot of youthful exuberance. The duke was a deep drinker^ 
but also a good sportsman ; and the revels of the court were 
alternated with break-neck rides across countiy, ending m nights 
spent round the camp, fire under the stars. Karl August, however, 
had mGre serious, tastes. He was interested in literature, m art, 
in science ; critics, unsuspected of flattery, praised his judgment 
in ftfiihit i wg ! blologjifts found in him an expert in anatomy. .Nor 
did ‘be negleot the government of his little sts^* . Efe reforms 
w^e. the outcome of something more than the .spirit of the 
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enlighten^ despots of the i8th centuty ; icnr the first 
he realised tteit the powm of the prince ito play ** earthly 
providence? were stricdy limited. His aim^ then, was to 
educate his people, to woA out their ovm poiitical and social 
salvation, the object of education being in his view, as he ex- 
plained later to the dismay of Mettemich and his school, to help 
men to “ independence of judgment*” To this end Herder was 
summoned to Weimar to reform the educational system ; and 
it is little wonder that, under a patron so enlightened, the 
university of Jena attained the ecnith of its fame, and Weimar 
became the intellectual centre of Germany. 

Meanwhile, in the affairs, of Germany and of Europe the 
character of Karl August gave him an influence out of all propor- 
tion to his position as a sovereign prince. He had early faced 
the problem presented by the decay of the Empire, and began 
to work for ^e unity of Germany. The plans of the emperor 
Joseph II., which thi^tened to absorb a great part of Germany 
mto the heterogeneous Habsburg monarchy, threw him into the 
arms of Bmssia, and he was the prime mover in the establish- 
ment of the league of princes (Furstenbund) in 1785, by which, 
under the leadership of Frederick the Great, Joseph’s intrigues 
were frustrated. He was, however, under no illusion as to the 
power of Austria, and he wisely refused the offer of the Hun- 
garian crown, made to liim in 1787 by Prussia at tl\e instance 1 
of the Magyar malcontents, with tlie dry remark that he had no 
desire to be another “ Winter King.” In 1788 Karl August took 
ser\n*ce in the Prussian army as major-general in active command 
of a regiment. As such he was present, with Goethe, at the 
cannonade of Valmy in 1792, and in 1794 at the siege of Mainz 
and the battles of Pirmasenz (September 14) and Kaiserslautern 
(October 28-30). After this, dissatisfied with the attitude of the 
powers, he resigned ; but rejoined on the accession of his friend 
King Frederick William HI. to the Prussian throne. The 
disastrous campaign of Jena (1806) followed ; on the 14th of 
October, the day after the battle, Weimar was sacked ; and 
Karl August, to prevent the confiscation of his territories, was 
forced to join the Confederation of the Rhine. From this time 
till after ^e Moscow campaign of 1812 his contingent fought 
under the French flag in all Napoleon’s wars. In 1813, however, 
he joined the Grand Alliance, and at the begiiming of 1814 took 
the command of a corps of 30,000 men operating in the Nether- 
lands. 

At the congress of Vienna Karl August was present in person, 
and protested vainly against the narrow policy of the powers 
in confining their d^ates to the “ rights of tlie princes ” to the 
exdusion of the rights of the people.” His services in the war 
of liberation were rewarded with an extension of territory and 
the title of grand-duke ; but his liberal attitude had already 
made him suspect, and his subsequent acrion brought him still 
farther into antagonism to the reactionary powers. He was 
riie first of the German princes to grant a liberal constitution to 
his state under Article XIII. of the Act of Confederation (May 5, 
1816); and his concession of full liberty to the press made 
Weimar for a while the focus of journalistic agitation against 
the existing order. Mettemidi dubbed him contemptuously 
‘‘ der grosse Bursche ” for his patronage of the “ revolutionary ” 
Burschenschaften ; and the celebrated ** festival ” held at the 
Wartburg by his permission in 1818, though in effect the mildest 
of politi^ demonstrations, brought down upon him the wrath 
of ^e great powers. Karl August, against his better judgment, 
was compel!^ to yield to the remonstrances of Prussia, Austria 
and Russia ; the liberty of the press was again restricted in the 
grand^du^y, but, thanks to the good understanding between 
the grand*d^e and 1 :^ people^ the r^ime of the Carlsbad 
Decrees pressed less heai^y upon Weimar than upon other 
Getman states. 

Karl ^Ai^st died on the t4th of June r&tiS. Upon his con- 
varionstypes his personality made a great 
von DUlbeig, At prince-primate, who owed 
the Maine to tlte ^uke^s mendship, said that 

he ha^i^er iSit a prinoe wiffi so much understandings 

dieter, feankaesS and true^hcatteftaeas ” ; the M^es^ wh^ 
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he visited their ci^, called .him the ? uenim priim^ ” ,* and 
Goethe himself said of him -” he had die gift id disGrimkiatuig 
intellects and ^characters and setting each one in hw place. He 
was inspired by the noblest good^wm, the purest humanity, and 
with his whole soul desired only what was best. There was in 
him something of the divine. Ha would gladly have wrought 
the happiness of all mankind. And finally,, he was greater thra 
his surroundings. . . . Eveiy where he hii^lf saw and judged, 
and in all circumstances his surest foundation was in himself.” 
He left two sons : Charles Frederick (d. 1853), by whom he was 
succeeded, and Bernhard, duke of Saxe-Weimar (r79a-i862), a 
distinguished soldier, who, after the congress of Vienna, beeme 
colonel of a regiment in the service of the king of the Netherlands, 
distinguished himself as commander of the Dutch troops in the 
Belgian campaign of 1830, and from 1847 to 1850 held the com- 
mand of the forces in Dutch East Indies. Bernhard’s son, 
William Augustus Edward, known as Prince Edward of Saxe- 
Weimar (1823-1902), entered the British army, served with 
much distinction in the Crimean War, and became colonel of the 
1st Life Guards and a field marshal ; in 1851 he contracted 
a morganatic marriage with Lady Augusta Gordon-Lennox 
(d. 1904), daughter of the 5th duke of Richmond and Gordon, 
who in Germany received the title of countess of Domburg, but 
was granted the rank of princeSvS in Great Britain by royal 
decree in 1866. Karl Au^st’s only daughter, Caroline, married 
Frederick Louis, hereditary grand -duke of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, and was the mother of Helene (18^14-1858), wife of 
Ferdinand, duke of Orleans, eldest son of King Louis Philippe. 

Karl August's correspondence with Goethe was published in 2 vols. 
at Weimar in 1863. See the biography by von Wegele in the Allgem, 
deutsche Biographie, 

CHARLES EDWARD [Charles Edward Louis Philip 
Casimir Stuart] (1720-1788), English prince, called the 
“Young Pretender” and also the “Young Chevalier,” was 
bom at Rome on December 31st, 1720. He was the grandson 
of King James IL of England and elder son of James, the “ Old 
Pretender,” by whom (as James III.) he was created at his birth 
prince of Wales, the title he bore among the English Jacobites 
during his father’s lifetime. The young prince was educated at 
his father’s miniature court in Rome, with James Murray, 
Jacobite earl of Dunbar, for his governor, and under various 
tutors, amongst whom were the learned Chevalier Ramsay, 
Sir Thomas Sheridan and the abbe L^goux. He quickly became 
I conversant with the English, French and Italian languages, 
but all his extant letters written in English appear singularly 
ill-spelt and illiterate. In 1734 his cousin, the duke of Liria, 
afterwards duke of Berwick, who was proceeding to join Don 
Carlos in his struggle for the crown of Naples, passed through 
Rome. He offered to take Charles on his expedition, and the 
boy of thirteen, having been appointed general of artillery by 
Don Carlos, shared with credit the dangers of the successful 
siege of Gaeta. 

The handsome and accomplished 3routh, whose doings were 
eagerly reported by the English ambassador at Florence and 
by the spy, John Walton, at Rome, was now introduced by his 
father and the pope to the highest Italian society, which he 
fascinated by the frankness of his manner and the grace and 
dignity of his bearing. In 1737 James despatched his son 
on a tour through the chief Italiw cities, that his education as 
a prince and man of the world might be completed. The dis- 
tinction with which he was reoeiv^ on his journey, the royal 
honours paid to him in Venice, and the jealous interference of 
the English ambassador in regard to his reception by the grand- 
duke of Tuscany, show how great was the respect in which the 
exiled house was held atUiis period by foreign Catholic powers^ 
as well as the watchful policy of England in regard to its fo^nes. 
Hie Old Pretender himself calcuUted upon foreign aid in his 
attempts to restore the monarchy of the Stuarts ; axld the idea 
of rebellion unassisted by invasion or by sumxirt 'tt any kind 
from stuoad was one which it was left for Charles Edwaid to 
exyleavour to realize. Of aH the Eureptem teas 

the one on which Jacobite hopes maimy reatedl and 
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syimpftthy whic^i Caivimal Tftncm, who had aacxseeded Flcwry 
as Frenx^ minister^ foh for 'the Old Pretender resulted jai a 
definite scheme for' an invasion Of England to >be timed simul^ 
taaeonsiy with a prearranged Scottish rebclfiom OiaHes was 
secretly despatched to Paris in January 1744. A squadron 
under Admiral (Roquefeuil sailed from the coast of France. 
Transports ctmtaining 7000 troops, to be kd by Marshal Saxe, 
acoampanied by the young prince, were in readiness to set safi 
for England. A severe storm effected, however, a complete 
disaster widiout any actual engagement taking place. 

The loss in ships of the line, in transports, and in lives was a 
crushing blow to the hopes of Ghsirles, who remained in France 
for o^^er a year in a retirement which he keenly felt. He had 
at Rome already made the acquaintance of Loni Elcho and of 
John Murray of Broughton ; at Paris he had seen many sup- 
porters of the Stuart cause ; he was aware that in every European 
court the Jacobites were represented in earnest intrigue ; and 
he had now taken a considerable share in correspondence and 
other actual work connected with the promotion of his own and 
his father’s interests. Although dissuaded by all his friends, 
on the 13th of July 1745 he sailed from Nantes for Scotland on 
board the small brig “ La Doutelle,” which was accompanied 
by a French man-of-war, the ** Elisabeth,” laden with arms and 
ammunition. The latter fell in with an English man-of-war, the 
** Lion,” and had to return to France ; Charles escaped during 
the engagement, and at length arrived on the 2nd of August off 
Erisca, a little island of the Hebrides. Receiving, however, but 
a cool reception from Macdonald of Boisdale^ he set sail again 
and arrived at the bay of Lochnanuagh on the west coast of 
Inverness-shire. 

The Macdonalds of Clanranald and Kinloch Moidart, along 
with other chieftains, again attempted to dissuade him from 
the rashness of an unaided rising, but they yielded at last to the 
enthusiasm and charm of his manner, and Charles landed on 
Scottish soil in the company of the “ Seven Men of Moidart ” 
who had come with him from France, Everywhere, however, 
he met with discouragement among the chiefs, whose adherence 
he wished to secure ; but at last, by enlisting the support of 
Cameron of Lochiel, he gained a footing for a serious rebellion. 
With secrecy and speed communications were entered into with 
the known leaders of the Highland clans, and on the 19th of 
August, in the valley of Glenfinnan, the standard of Jannies III. 
and VIII. was raised in the midst of a motley but increasing 
crowd. On thfe same day Sir John Cope at the head of 1 500 men 
left Edinburgh in search of Charles; but, fearing an attack in 
the Pass of Corryarrick, he changed his proposed route to 
Inverness, and Charles thus had the undefended south country 
before him. In the beginning of Septembet he entered Perth, 
living gained numerous accessions to his forces on his march. 
Crossing the Forth unopposed at the Fords of Frew and passing 
through Stirling and Linlithgow, he arrived within a few miles 
of the astonished metropolis, and on the i6th of September a 
bbdy of his skirmishers defeated the dragoons of Colonel Gardiner 
in what was known as the Canter of Coltbrig.” His success 
was still further augmented by his being enabled to enter the 
city, a few of Cartieron’s Highlanders having 6n the following 
mohiing^ by a happy riise, forced their way through the Canon- 
gate, Oh the i8th he publicly proclaimed James VHI. of Scot- 
land at the Market Cross and occupied Holyrood. 

Ccjpe had by this time brought his disappointed forces * 1 ^ sea 
to Dunbar. On the 20th Charlejs met and defeated him at 
Prestonpans, and returned t 6 prosecute the siege of Edinburgh 
Castle, wWch, however, he raised ontkneial Guest’s threatening 
to lay the in riiins. In the banning of Ndveinber Charles 
left Ediilb^igh, ttdi^er to return^ ‘ ’ He ^ at the head of at least 
dooo men j biit the ranks were being gradually thinhitd by the 
driwrtidh ol ‘ flighlairider^, whose traditions had led thert to 
consider war thcrely'as a’ riia ahd return 'irith 

plunder. HaWng thrdu^^^ 91^^ of Nqvekber 

ni^laid Ca!rfele, a week. Manchester 

received w rtShce vdth tt VranW^ with iso tecmits 

under Francis Towndey. OnHie 4* 01 December he had reached 
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Derby and was within two days’ march of London, where the 
inhabitants were terror<«stniok and a commercial panic inunedi- 
atdy ensued. Two armies under English leadership were flow 
in the fidd against him, one under Marshal Wade, whom he 
had evaded by entering England by the west, and the other 
undw William, duke of Cumberland, who had returned from the 
continent. London was not to be supposed hdpless in such an 
emergency ; Manchester, Glasgow and Dumfries, rid of his 
presence, had risen against him, and Charles paused. There was 
division among his advisers and desertion among his men, and 
on the 6th of December he reluctantly was forced to begin his 
retreat northward, Qosely pursued by Cumberland, he marched 
by way of Carlisle across the border, and at last stopped to invest 
Stirling Castle. At Falkirk, on the 17th of January 1746, he 
defeated General Hawley, who had marched from Edinburgh 
to intercept his retreat. A fortnight later, however, Charles 
raised the siege of Stirling, and after a weary though successful 
march rested his troops at Inverness. Having taken Forts 
George and Augustus, and after varying success against the 
supporters of the government in the nortk, he at last prepared 
to face the duke of Cumberland, who had passed the early spring 
at Aberdeen. On the 8th of April the duke marched thence to 
meet Charles, whose little army, exhausted with a futile night 
march, half-starving, and broken by desertion, was completely 
worsted at CuUoden on the i6th of April 1746. 

This decisive and cruel defeat sealed the fate of Charles Edward 
and the house of Stuart. Accompanied by the faithful Ned 
Burke and a few other followers, Charles at last gained the wild 
western coast. Hunted hither and thither, he wandered on foot 
or cruised restlessly in open boats among the many barren isles of 
the Scottish shore, enduring the greatesthardships withmarvellous 
courage and cheerfulness. Charles, upon whose head a reward 
of £30^x50 had a year before been set, was thus for over five 
months relentlessly pursued by the troops and spies of the 
government. Disguised in female attire and aided by a passport 
obtained by the devoted Flora Macdonald, he passed through 
Skye and parted from his gallant conductress at Portree. To- 
wards the end of July he took refuge in the cave of Coiragboth 
in the Braes of Glenmoriston, and in August he joined Lochiel 
and Quny Maepherson, with whom he remained in hiding until 
the news was brought that two French ships were in waiting 
for him at the place of his first arrival in Scotland — Lochnanuagh. 
He embarked with speed and sailed for France, reaching the 
little port of Roscoff, near Morlaix, on the agth of September 
1746. He was warmly welcomed by Louis XV., and ere long 
he was again vigorously intriguing in Paris, and even in Madrid. 
So far as political assistance was concerned, his efforts proved 
fruitless, but he became at once the popular hero «md idol of 
the people of Paris. So enraged was he with ‘ his brother 
Henry’s acceptance of a cardinS’s hat in July 1747, that he 
deliberately broke off communication with his father in Rome 
(who had approved the step), nor did he ever see him again. 
The enmity of the British government to Charles Edward made 
peace with France an impossibility so long as she continued to 
harbour the young prinfce. A condition of the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, concluded in October 1748, was that every member 
of the house of Stuart should be expelled the French dominions. 
Charles had forestalled the proclamation of the treaty by an 
indignant protest against its injustice, and a declaration that he 
wOilld not be bound by its provisions. Btit his indignation and 
persistent refusal to comply with the request tlmt he should 
vdlimtarily leave France had to be met at last with force: he 
was apprehended, imprisoned for a week at Vincennes, and on 
the 17th of December conducted to the French border. He 
lingei?^ at Avignon; but the French, compelled to hard 
meashreB by the English, refused to be satisfied ; and Pope 
B«ieKfe?t XIV., alarmed by the threat of a bombwdmei^ ^ 
Civita Veedhia, advised the prince to withdraw. Ctorles qdietfy; 
disappeared*; for years Europe watched for him m vauL It » 
now estttbfislied, almost with ediamty, that he returned tp 
the mekhbburhOod eff Pioris; and it is supposed that h^resi-J 
dence ^ to the French ministers, who, however/firmly 
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pn>c]aimed their ignorance. In 1750^ and agam> it is thought^ 
in T754> he was in London/ hktching futile plots and risking his 
safety for his hdpeless Cause, and even abjuring the Roman 
Catholic faidi in order to further his political interests. 

During the next ten years of his life Charles Edward's illicit 
connexion with Miss Gtementina Walktnshaw (d. 1802), whom 
he had first met at Bannockburn House while conducting the 
siege of Stirling, his imperious fretful temper, his drunken habits 
and debauched life, could no longer be concealed. He wandered 
over Europe in disguise, alienating the friends and crushing the 
hopes of lus party ; and in 1766, on retumihg to Rome at the 
death of his father, he was treated by Pope Qement XIII. with 
coldness, and his title as heir to the British throne was openly 
repudiated by all the great Catholic powers. It was probably 
through the influence of the French court, still intriguing against 
England, that the marriage between Charles (now self-styled 
boimt of Albany) and Princess Louise of Stolberg was arranged 
in 1772. The union proved childless and unhappy, and in 1780 
the countess fled for refuge from her husband’s drunken violence 
to a convent in Florence, where Charles had been residing since 
1774. Later, the countess of Albany (q.v.) threw herself on the 
protection of her brother-in-law Henry, Cardinal York, at Rome, 
and the formal separation between the ill-matched pair was 
finally brought about in 1784, chiefly through the kind offices 
of King Gustavus III.' of Sweden. Charles, lonely, ill, and 
evidently near death, now summoned to Florence his natural 
daughter, Charlotte Stuart, the child of Clementina Walkinshaw, 
born at I.i^e in October 1753 and hitherto neglected by the 
prince. Charlotte Stuart, who was declared legitimate and 
created duchess of Albany, tended her father for the remaining 
years of his life, during which she contrived to reconcile the two 
Stuart brothers, so that in 1785 Charles returned to Rome, where 
he died in the old Palazzo Muti on the 30th of January 1788. 
He was buried in his brother’s cathedral church at Frascati, but 
in 1807 his remains were removed to the Grotte VaXicane of 
St Peter's, His daughter Charlotte survived her father less than 
two years, dying unmarried at Bologna in November 1789, at 
the early age of thirty-six. 

See A. C. Ewald, Life and Times of Charles Stuart, the Young 
Pretender (2 vols,, 1875) ; C, S. Terry, Life of the Young Pretender, 
and The Rising of /74K ; with Bibliography of Jacobite Jiistory i68q- 
1788 (Scott. Hist. fr. Contemp. Writers, iii.) (1900) ; Earl Stanhope, 
History of England (1836) and Decline of the Last Stuarts (1854) ; 
Bishop R. Forbes, The Lyon in Mourning (1895-1896) ; Andrew 
Lai^, Pickle, the Spy (1897), and Prince Charles Edward (1900) ; 
R. Chambers, Hislofy of the Rebellion in Scotland, dec, &c. 

(H. M. V.) 

CHARLES BlIMANUBL L [Carlo Emanuele] (J562--1630X 
duke of Savoy, succeeded his father, Emmanud Philibert, 
in 1580. He continued the latter’s policy of profiting by the 
rivalry of France and Spain in order to round ofl and extend 
his dominions. His three chief objects were the conquest of 
Geneva, of Saluzzo and of Monferrato. Saluzzo he succeeded 
in wresting from France in 1588. He intervened in the French 
religious wars, and also fought with Bern and other Swiss 
cantons, and on the murder of Henry III. of France in 1589 he 
as^ed to the French throne on the strength of the claims of bis 
wife Catherine, sister of Henry of Navarre, afterwards King 
Hemy IV. In 1590 he sent an expedition to Provence in the 
interests of the Catholic League, and followed it himself later, 
but the .peace of 1593, by which Henry of Navarre was recognized 
as king of France, put an end to his ambitions. In the war 
between France and Spain Charles sided with the latter, with 
varying success. Finally, by the peace of Lyons (r6oi), he gave 
up all territories beyond the Rhone, but his possession of Saluzzo 
was confirmed. He now meditated a further enterprise against 
Geneva ; but his attempt to capture the ci^ by treacheiy and 
with the help of Spain (the famous esedade^ in 1602 failed com- 
fM^ly. The next few years were filled with' negotiations and 
^Wii^:ues wiib Spain and France which did not leM to any 
^rmoilar resUt, but on the deatji m idia of Duke Francesco 
Ckiheaga of Mantua^ who was lord 0$^ Monferratp; Charies 
masmel made a successful wioin on that district. Wb 
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arrayed the Venetians, Tuscany^ the Empire and Spain agamst 
him, and he was obliged to relinquish his conquest. The 
Spamards mvaded the duchy from. Lombardy, and althou^ the 
duke whs defeated several times he iought bravely, gained some 
successes, and the terms of the peace of 1618 left him more or 
less in the status quo ante. We 4iext find Charles Emmanuel 
aspiring to the imperial crown in 1619, but without success. 
In 1628 he was in alliance with Spain in the war agamst France ; 
the French invaded the duchy, which, being abandoned by 
Spain, was overrun by their armies. The duke fought desper^ 
ately, but was taken ill at Savigliano and died in 1630. He was 
succeeded by his son Victor Amedeo L, while his third son 
Tommaso founded the line of Savoy-( 3 arignano from which the 
present royal house of Italy is descended. Charles Emmanuel 
achieved a great reputation as a statesman and warrior, and 
increased the presti^ of Savoy, but he was too shifty and in- 
genious, and his schemes ended in disaster. 

See E. Ricotti, Storia della monarchia piemontese, vols. iii. and iv. 
(Florence, 18^) ; T. RauUch, Storia di Carlo Emanuele /. (Milan, 
1896-1902) ; G. Curti, Carlo Emanuele 1, secondo ; piU recenii studii 
(Milan, 1894). 

CHARLES MARTEL^ (c, 688-741), Prankish ruler, was a 
natural son of Pippin IL, mayor of the palace, and Chalpai’da. 
Charles was baptized by St Rigobert, bishop of Reims. At the 
death of his father in 714, Pippm's widow Plectrude claimed the 
government m Austrasia and Neustria in the name of her grand- 
children, and had Charles thrown into prison, But the Neustrians 
threw off the Austrasian yoke and entered into an offensive 
alliance with the Frisians and Saxons. In the general anarchy 
Charles succeeded in escaping, defeated the Neustrians at 
Ambl^ve, south of Li6ge, in 716, and at Vincy, near Cambrai, in 
717, and forced them to come to terms. In Austrasia he wrested 
the power from Plectrude, and took the title of mayor, of the 
palace, thus prejudicing the interests of his nephews. According 
to the Frankish custom he proclaimed a king m Austrasia in the 
person of the young Clotaire IV., but in reedity Charles was the 
sole master — ^the entry in the annals for the year 717 being 
“ Carolus regnare coepit," Once in possession of Austrasia, 
Charles sought to extend his dominion over Neustria also. In 
719 be defeated Ragenfrid, the Neustrian mayor of the palace, 
at Soissons, and forced him to retreat to Angers. R^enfrid 
died in 731, and from that time Charles had no competitor in 
the western kingdom. He obliged the inhabitants of Burgundy 
to submit, and disposed of the Burgundian bishoprics and count- 
ships to his leudes. In Aquitaine Duke Odo (Eudes) exercised 
independent authority, but in 719 Charles forced him to recognize 
the suzerainty of northern France, at least nominally. After 
the alliance between Charles and Odo on the field of Poitiers, 
the mayor of the palace left Aquitaine to Odo's son Hunald, 
who paid homage to him, Besides establishing a certain unity 
in Gaul, Charles saved it from a very great peril. In 71 1 the 
Arabs had conquered Spain. In 720 they crossed the Pyrenees, 
seized Narbonensis, a dependency of the kingdom of the Visi- 
goths, and advanced on Gaul. By his able pohc>’^ Odo succeeded 
in arresting their progress for some years ; but a new yali, Abdur 
Rahman, a member of an extremely fanatical sect, resumed the 
attack, reached Poitiers, and advanced on Tours, the holy town 
of Gaul. In October 732— just 100 years after the death of 
Mahomet— Charles gain^ a brilliant victory over Abdur 
Rahman, who was called back to Africa by the revolts of the 
Berbers and had to give up the struggle. This was the last of 
the great Arab invasions of Europe. After his yictoiy Charles 
took the offensive, and endeayoured to wrest Narbonensis from 
the Mussulmans. Although he was not successful in his attempt 
to recover Narbonne. (737;, he destroyed the fortresseis of Ague, 
B 4 ziers and Magueloniie, and set. fire to the amphiflieatre at 
Nimes. He suborned also the Germanic tribes ; axmexed Frisia, 
where Christianity was beginning to make pro ; jput an end 
to the duchy of Alemanma ; int^ened m 
of the dukes of Bavaria ; e^epediiri^ ixtto' iatid 

|n 738 compelled i^ine pf Sa^n tril^ ^topay 
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He also gave St Boniface a safe conduct for his missions in 
Thurii^^ Alemannia and Bavaria. 

During the government of Chiles Martel important changes 
appear to have been made in the mtemal administration. Under 
him l>egan the great assemblies of nobles known as the champs 
de Mars. To attach his leudes Charles had to give them church 
lands as precarium, and this had a very great influence in the 
development of the feudal system. It was from the precarium, 
or eoclesiasticfd benefice, that the feudal fief originated. Vassal- 
age, too, acquired a greater consistency at this period, auid its 
rules began to crystallize. Under Charles occurred the first 
attempt at reconciliation between the papacy and the Franks* 
Pope Gregory III., menaced by the Lombards, invoked the aid 
of Charles (739), sent him a deputation with the keys of the 
Holy Sepulchre and the chains of St Peter, and offered to break 
with the emperor and Constantinople, and to give Charles the 
Roman consulate {ut a partibus imperataris recederet ei Romanum 
consvlatum Carolo sanciret). This proposal, though unsuccessful, 
was the starting-point of a new papal policy. Since the death of 
Theuderich IV. in 737 there had been no king of the Franks. 
In 741 Charles divided the kingdom between his two sons, as 
though he were himself master of the realm. To the elder, 
Carloman, he gave Austrasia, Alemannia and Thuringia, with 
suzerainty over Bavaria ; the younger, Pippin, received Neustria, 
Burgundy and Provence. Shortly after this division of the 
kingdom Charles died at Quierzy on the 22nd of October 741, 
and was buried at St Denis. The characters of Charles Martel 
and his grandson Charlemagne offer many striking points of 
resemblance. Both were men of courage and activity, and the 
two men are often confused in the chansons de geste. 

See T. BreysifT, Jahrbilcher d. frdnk. Reichs, ^14-741 ; die Zeit 
Karl Martells (Leipzig, 1869) ; A. A. Beugnot, " Sur la spoliation des 
Wet'S du clerg6 attribute k Charles Martel,” in the Mint, de VAcad. 
des Insor. et Belles-Lettres, vol. xix. (Paris, 1853) ; Ulysse Chevalier, 
Bio-bibliographie (2nd ed., Paris, 1904). ' (C. Pf.) 

GHARLBSTON, a city and the county-seat of Coles county, 
Illinois, U.S.A., in the E. part of the state, about 45 m. W. 
of Terre Haute, Indiana. Pop. (1890) 4135 ; (1900) 5488. It 
is served by the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St Louis, and 
the Toledo, St Louis Sz Western railways, and by interurban 
electric lines. It is the seat of the Eastern Illinois state normal 
school (opened in 1899). situated in an important 

broom-corn raising district, and has broom factories, a tile 
factory and planing mills. The water- worics are owned and 
operated by the municipality. Charleston was settled about 
1835, was incorporated in 1839, and was reincorporated in 1865. 
One of the Lincoln-Douglas debates was held here in 1858. 

CHARLESTON, the largest city of South Carolina, U.S.A,, 
the county-seat of Charleston county, a port of entry, and an 
important South Atlantic seaport, on a narrow peninsula 
formed by the Cooper river on the E. and the Ashley on the W. 
and S.W., and within sight of the ocean about 7 m. distant. 
Pop. (1890) 54,955 ; (1900) 55,807, of whom 31,522 were of negro 
descent and 2592 were foreign-bom ; (1910, census) 58,833, It 
is served by the Atlantic Coast Line and the Southern railways, 
the Qyde Steamship Line to New York, Boston and Jackson- 
ville, the Baltimore & Carolina Steamship Co. to Baltimore and 
Georgetown, and a branch of the North German Lloyd Steamship 
Co., which brings immigrants from Europe direct to the Southern 
states ; there are freight boat lines to ports in the West Indies, 
Central America and oUier foreign countries. 

The city extends over 3 76 sq. m. of surface, nowhere rising 
more than 8 or 10 ft. above the rivers, and has about 9 m. of 
^ter front In the middle of the harbour, on a small island 
near its entrance, is the famous Foil: Sumter ; a little to the 
north-east, on Sullivan's Island, is the scarcely less historic 
Moultrie, as well as extensive modem fortifications ; on 
James Island, opposite, is Fort Johnson, now the United States 
^irahthic' Station, farther up, on the other islands, , are 
Fort Ripley and Castle Pinckney (now the United States bub^ 
statldn). VIewea from any 6f these forts, Chartestqn's ^tres 
ted pul^c buildings seem to rile out of the sea. The stitets 


are shaded with the live oak and the linden, and arc ornamented 
with the palmetto ; «d the quaint specimens of colonial archi- 
tecture, numerous pillared porticoes, spacious verandasHrbpth 
upper ^d lower — ^and flower gardens made beautiful with 
m^noliasy palmettoes, azaleas, jessamines, camelias and roses, 
give the city a peculiarly picturesque character. 

King S^et, running north and south through the middle 
of the peninsula, and Mjwket wStreet, crossing it about i m. from 
its lower end, are lined with stores, shops or stalls ; on Broad 
Street atre many of the ofiice buildings and banks ; the wholesale 
houses are for the most part on Meeting Street, the first thorough- 
fare east of King ; nearly all of the wharves are on the east side ; 
the finest residences are at the lower end of the peninsula on 
East Battery and South Battery, on Meeting Street below 
Broad, on Legare Street, on Broad Street and on Rutledge 
Avenue to the west of King. At the south-east comer of Broad 
and Meeting streets is Saint Michael’s (built in 1752-1761), 
the oldest church edifice in the city, and a fine specimen of colonial 
ecclesiastical architecture ; in its tower is an excellent chime 
of eight bells. Beneath the vestry room lie the remains of 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, and in the churchyard are the 
graves of John Rutledge, James Louis Petigru (1789-1863), and 
Robert Young Hayne. At the intersection of the same streets 
are also the massive United States post office building (Italian 
Renaissance in style), with walls of granite ; the county court 
house, the city hall and Washington Square — in which stand a 
statue of William Pitt (one arm of which was broken off by a 
cannon-shot during the British bombardment in 1780), and a 
monument to the memory of Henry Timrod (1829-1867), the 
poet. At the foot of Broad Street is the Colonial Exchange 
in which the South Carolina convention organized a new govern- 
ment during the War of Independence ; and at the foot of 
Market Street is the large modem custom house of white marble, 
built in the Roman-Corinthian style. Saint Philip’s church, 
with admirable architectural proportions, has a steeple nearly 
200 ft. in height, from which a beacon light shines for the guidance 
of mariners far out at sea. In, the west cemetery of this church 
are the tombs of John C. Calhoun, and of Robert James Turnbull 
(1775-1833), who was prominent locally as a nullificr, and under 
the name of Brutus ” wrote ably on behalf of nullification, 
free trade and state’s rights. The French Protestant church, 
though small, is an attractive specimen of Gothic architecture ; 
and the Unitarian, which is in the Perpendicular style and is 
modelled after the chapel of Edward VI. in Westminster, has 
a beautiful fan-tracery ceiling. 

Of the few small city squares, gardens or parks, the White 
Point Garden at the lower end of the peninsula is most frequented; 
it is shaded with beautiful live oaks, is adorned with palmettoes 
and commands a fine view of the harbour. About m. north 
of this on Meeting Street is Marion Square, with a tall graceful 
monument to the memory of John G. Calhoun on the south 
side, and the South Carolina Military Academy along the north 
border. The largest park in Charleston is Hampton Park, 
named in honour of General Wade Hampton. It is situated in 
the northwest part of the city and is beautifully laid out. The 
Isle of Palms, to the north of Sullivan’s Island, has a large 
pavilion and a wide sandy beach with a fine surf for bathing, 
and is the most popular resort for visitors: The Magnolia 
Gardens are about 8 m. up the Ashley. Twenty-two miles 
beyond is the town of Summerville (pop. in 1900, 2420), a 
health resort in the pine lands, with one of the largest tea farms 
in the coun^. Ma^olia Cemetery, the principal burial-place, 
is a short distance north of the city limits ; in it are the graves 
of William Washington (1752-1810) and Hugh Swinton Legar^. 
Charleston was the home of the Pinckneys, the Rutledges, the 
Gadsdens, the Laurenses, and, in a lata- generation, of W. G. 
Simms* A trace of tiie eariy social organization of the brilliant 
colonial town remains in the St CeciKa Society, first formed m 
1737 as |ua amateur conpert society. 

Charleston has on eixcellent system of public, schoplst Fore- 
most among the educational institutions is the College of ^Charles- 
ton, chartered in 1785 and again in 179^^ opened to 1790 ; 
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it is supported by the city and by funds of its own, ranks high 
within the state^ and has a laige and well-equipped museum of 
natural history y probably founded as early as 1777 and transferred 
to the college in 1850. Here, too, are the Medical College of 
the state of South Carc^ma, which includes a department of 
pharmacy ; the South Carolina Military Academy (opened in 
1843), which is a branch of the University of South Carolina ; 
the Porter Military Academy (Protestant Episcopal), the 
Confederate home school for young women, the Charleston 
University School, and the Avery Normal Institute (Congrega- 
ticmalist) for coloured students. In the Charleston lilwary 
(about *5,000 volumes), founded in 1748, are important collec- 
tions of rare books and manuscripts ; the rooms of the South 
Carolina Historical Society are in the same building. The 
Charlestoij News and Courier, published first as the Courier in 
1803 and combined with the Daily News (1865) in 1873, is one of 
the most influential newspapers in the South. The charitable 
institutions of the city include the Roper hospital, the Charles- 
ton Orphwi Asylum (founded in 1792), the William Euston 
home for the aged, and a home for the widows of Confederate 
soldiers. 

In 1878 the United States government began the construction 
of jetties to remove the bar at the entrance to Charleston harbour, 
which was otherwise deep and spacious and well protected, and 
by means of these jetties the bar has been sp far removed as to 
admit vessels drawing about 30 ft. of water. The result has been 
not only the promotion of the city’s commerce, but the removal 
of the United States naval station and navy yard from Port 
Royal to what was formerly Chicora Park on the left bank of the | 
Cemper river, a short distance above the dty limits. The city’s 
commeroe consists largely in the export of cotton,^ rice, fertil- 
izers, fruits, lumber and naval stores ; the value of its exports, 
$10,794,000 in 1897, decreased to $2,196,596 in 1907 ($3,164,089 
in 1908), while that of the import trade ($1,255,483 in 1897) 
increased to $3,840,585 in 1907 ($3,323,844 in 1908). The 
principal industries are the preparation of fertilizen — largely 
from the extensive beds of phosphate rock along the banks of 
the Ashley river and from cotton-seed meal — cotton compressing, 
rice cleaning, canning oysters, fruits and vegetables, and the 
manufacture of cotton t^ging, of lumber, of cooperage goods, 
clothing and carriages ai^ wagons. Between 1880 and 1890 
the industrial development of the city was very rapid, the 
manufactures in 1890 showing an increase of 229*6 % over those 
of 1880 ; the increase between 1890 and 1900 was only 6*2 %. 
In 1900 the total value of the city’s manufactures, 16-3% 
(in value) of the product of the entire state, was $9,562,387, the 
value of rile fertilizer product alone, much the most important. 

History. first English settlement in South Carolina, 
established at Albemarle Point on the west bank of the Ashley 
river in 1670, was named Charles Town in honour of Charles 11 . 
The location proving undesirable, a new Charles Town on the 
site of the present city was begun about 1672, and the seat of 
government wafc removed to it in 1680. The name Charles Town 
became Charlestown about 1719 and Charleston in 1783. Among 
the early settlers were English Churchmen, New England 
Congregationalists, Scotch and Irish Presbyterians, Dutch and 
German Lutherans, Huguenots (especially in 1680-1688) from 
France and Switzerland, and a few Quakers ; later the French 
element of the population was axi^ented by settlers from 
Acadia (1755) San Domingo (i?93)« Although it 

soon bemune the largest and the wealthiest settlement south of 
Philadelphia, Charleston did not receive a charter until 1783, 

J At an early date cotton became an important article in Charles- : 
ton's commerce ; some was shipped so early as 1747- At the 
outbreak of the Civil War Charleston was one of the three laost 
important cottom^hippiiig pOrts in the United States, being eai- 
in importaaqe only loy Orleans and York. 

* The special census of 1905 dealt only with the factory product, 
that.of 1905 X16,007,094) showing sin increase of 5-1 % over that of 
1900 (•5,7^3,315). In 1905 tbe (fadlwry) fartBiser product of 
Charleston was $1,091 ,859, whicih r^rsaented laore tpMii J5 % of 
the (factory) Jerthiserpr^uctypf the whole state. 


and did not have even a township govemment. Local, ^ordin- 
ances were passed by the provincial legislature and enforced 
partly by provincial oflScials and partly by the church ward^. 
It was, however, the political and social centre of the province, 
being not only the headquarters of the governor, coundl and 
colonial officii, but also the only place at which courts of 
justice were held until the complaints of the Up Country people 
led to the establishment of circuit courts in 1772. After the 
American War of Independence it continued to be the capital 
of South Carolina until 1790. The charter of 1783, though 
frequently amended and altered, is still in force. By an act of 
fhc state legislature passed in 1S37 the terms mayor ” and 
“ alderman ” superseded the older terms ** intehdant ” and 
“ wardens.” The city was the heart of the nullification move- 
ment of 1832-1833 ; and in, St Andrew’s Hall, in Broad Street, 
on the 20th of December i86q, a convention called by the state 
legislature passed an ordinance of secession from the Union. 

Charleston has several times been attacked by naval forces 
and has suffered from many storms. Hurricane and epidemic 
together devastated the town both in 1699 and in 1854 ; the 
older and more thickly settled part of the town was burnt in 
1740, and a hurricane did great damage in 1752. In 1706, 
during the War of the Spanish Succession, a combined fleet of 
Spanish and French under Captain Le Feboure was repulsed 
by the forces of Governor Nathaniel Johnson (d. 1713) and 
Colonel William Rhett (1666-1721). During the War of Inde- 
pendence Charleston withstood the attack of Sir Peter Parker 
and Sir Henry Clinton in 1776, and that of General Augustus 
Prevost in 1779, but shortly afterwards became the objective 
of a more formidable attack by Sir Henry Clinton, the 
commander-in-chief of the British forces in America. In the 
later years of the contest the British turned their attention to 
the reduction of the colonies in the south, and the prominent 
point and best base of operations in that section was the city 
of Charleston, which was occupied in the latter part of 1779 
by an American force under General Benjamin Lincoln.. In 
December of that year Sir Henry Clinton embarked from New 
I York with 8000 British troops and proceeded to invest Charleston 
I by land. He entrenched himself west of the city between the 
! Cooper and Ashley rivers, which bound it north and south, and 
thus hemmed Lincoln in a cul-de-sac. The latter made the mis- 
take of attempting to defend the city with an inferior force. 
Delays had occurred in the British operations and Qinton was 
not prepared to summon the Americans to surrender until the 
loth of April 1780. Lincoln refused, and Clinton advanced his 
trenches to the third parallel, rendering his enemy’s works 
untenable. On the 12th of May Lincoln capitulated. About 
2000 American Continentals were made prisoners, and an equal 
number of militia and armed citizeiis. This success was regarded 
by the British as an offset against t^e loss of Burgoyne’s army 
in 1777, and Charleston at .once became the base of active 
operations in the Carolinas, which Clinton left Cornwallis to 
conduct. Thenceforward Charleston was under military rule 
until evacuated by the British on the 14th of December 1782. 

The bombardment and capture of Fort Sumter (garrisoned 
by Federal troops) by the South Carolinians, on the 12th and 
];3th of April i86r, marked the actual beginning of the American 
Qvil War. From 1862 onwards Charleston was more or. less 
under siege by the Federal naval and miljtary forces until .1865. 
The Confederates repulsed a naval attack m^e by the Federal 
under Admiral S. F. du Pont in April 1862, and a land attack 
under General Q. A. Gillmore in June of the same year. They 
were compelled tp evacuate the city on the 17 th of Februaiy 
4^65^ sriter having burned a considerable amount of cotton and 
other supplies to prevent tliem from jUling ipto the hands of 
enemy 4 After the Civil War the wealth jmd the population 
steadily increased, in jSpite of th^ destruction wrought, by the 
ear^uake of .jist JVugust 4886 (s^;£AaT£^QTJAK^ In that 
catastrophe 47 persons were, kilkd,; many mdre w^ 
and <fieq $uhsequ^n%^^^ ot ri^ injured, and 

property ^ ihe. value of ipore tian ,|5,po9>o9o^^ w 

Souths Caro 3 ^ Interstate and West Exposition h^ld 
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here from' the ist of December 1901 to the ist ol June ^2, 
C2^d the attention of investors tb the resources of the city and 
state/'but was not successful financiallyj and Congress appro^ 
^ated $160^000 to make good the deficit* 

Much information concerning Charleston may be Obtakied in A. S. 
Salley's A Guide and Historical Sketokof Charleston (ChairleSto2« 2903), 
and in Mib St JuUen Havenel’a Charleston : The Place and the People 
(New York, 1906). The best history of Charleston is William A. 
Courtenay’s Charleston, S.C, : The Centennial of Incorporation 
(Charleston, 1884). There is also a good sketch by Yatete Showdim in 
L. P. Powers Towns of the Southern States (New York, 1900). 

For the earthquake see the acoount by Carl McKinky in the Charleston 
Year^^Booh for 1886. See also South Carolina. 

CHARLESTON, the capital of West Virginia, U.S.A., .and the 
county-seat of Kanawha county, situated near the centre of the 
state, on the N. bank of the K^awha river, at the mouth of 
the £lk river, about 200 m. £. of Cincinnati, Ohio, and about 
130 m. S.W. of Wheeling. Pop. (1890) 6742 ; (1900) 21,099, 
of whom 1787 were negroes, and 353 were foreign-bom ; (xpcis 
estimate) 13,715. It is served by the Chesapeake & Ohio, the 
Toledo & Ohio Central, the Coal & Coke, and the Kanawha & 
West Virginia (39 m. to Blakeley) railways, and by several river 
transportation lines on the Kanawha river ^navigable throughout 
the year by means of movable lodes) connecting with Ohio and 
Mississippi river ports. The city is attractively built on high 
level land, above the river ; in addition to a fine customs house, 
court house and high school, it contains the West Virginia state 
Capitol, erected in 1880. The libraries indude the state law 
inn*ary, with 14,000 volumes in 1908, and the library of the 
state Department of Archives and History, with about 11,000 
volumes. Charleston is in the midst of a region rich in bitu- 
minous coal, the shipment of which by river and rail constitutes 
one of its principal industries. Oil wells in the vicinity also 
furnish an important product for export, and there are iron and 
salt mines near. An ample supply of natural gas is utilized by 
its manufacturing establishments ; and among its manufactures 
are axes, lumber, foundry and machine shop products, furniture, 
boilers, woollen goods, glass and chemical fire-engines. The value 
of the city’s factory products increased from $1,261,815 in 1900 
to $2,728,074 in 1905, or 116*2 %, a greater rate of increase 
than that of any other city (with 8000 or more inhabitants) 
in the state during this period. The first permanent white 
settlement at Charleston was made soon after the close of the 
War of Independence ; it was one of the places through which 
the streams of immigr^ts entered the Ohio Valley, and it 
became of considerable importance as a centre of transfer and 
shipment, but it was not until the development of the coal- 
mining region that it became industrially important. Charleston 
was incorporated in 1794, and was chartered as a city in 1870. 
Since the latter year it has been the seat of government of West 
Virginia, with the exception of the decade 1875-1885, when 
Wheeling was the capital. 

CHARUSSTOWN^ formerly a separate city of Middlesex 
county, Massachusetts, U.S.A., but since 1874 a part of the city 
of Boston, with which it had long before been in many respects 
practically one. It is situated on a small peninsula on Boston 
harbour^ between the mouths of the Mystic and Charles rivers ; 
the first bridge across the Charles, built in 1786, connected 
Charlestown and Boston* A United States navy yand (i8pp)> 
occupying about 87. ac3res, and the Massachusetts state prison 
(1805) are hete ; the oM burying-ground contains the grave of 
John Harvatrd and that of Thomas Beecher, the first American 
ixiember of the famous Beecher family ; and there is a soldiers’ 
and sailors’ monument (1872!), designed by Mania Milmore. 
Charlestown was founded in .1628 or 1629, b^ng the oldest part 
of 'Boston, and sdon rose into;, imports it wi» o^anized 
aB! a township in 1630, and was chartered , as a city in .1847* 
Within itS' limits waa fought,: on the 17th of June i 775 > the . battle 
q£ Bunker whenrCharlestown was almott completely 

dastpoyed by the BfitisK The Bunker Hill Moniunent com- 
neemoiatesrthd ibat^ the navy 1 yard at Moulton’s Point 

was ant landiDgidaee xd the tintaclatg: British trppps* 
tm doDo toiward She 


The orkinal territory of the township was very laige, and from 
parts of it were fonn!^ Woburn (1642), Malden ^649), Stonebam 
(^T85)>. Somerville (1842); other parts were annexed to 
Cambridge, to Medford and to Arlington. S. F. B. Morse, the 
inventor of the electric telegraph, was bom here; and Charles- 
town was the birthplace and home of Nathaniel Gorham (1738^ 
1796), a member of the Continental Congress in 1782-1783 and 
1785-1787, and its president in .1786; and was the home of 
Loammi Baldwin (1780-1838), a well-known civil engineer; of 
Samuel Dexter (1761-1816), an eminent lawyer, secretary of 
i war and for a short time secretary of the treasury in the cabinet 
; of President John Adams ; and of Oliver Holden (17^5-1831), a 
composer of hymn-tunes, including “ Coronation.” 

See R. Frothingham. History of Charlestown iJBmtoxx, 1845), 
covering 1629-1775 ; J. F. Hunnewell, A Century of Town Life ^ . . 
177$- 1 (Boston, 1888) ; and Timothy T. Sawyer, Old Charlestown 
(1902). 

CHARLET, NICOLAS TOTOSAINT (1792-1845), French de- 
signer and painter, more especially of military subjects, was 
born in Paris on the 20th of December 1792. He was the son of a 
dragoon in the Republican army, whose death in the ranks left 
[ the widow and orphan in very poor circumstances. Madame 
Charlet, however, a woman of determined spirit and an extreme 
Napoleonist, managed to give her boy a moderate education at 
the Lycee Napoleon, and was repaid by his lifelong affection. 
His first employment was in a Parisian mairie, where he had to 
register recruits : he served in the National Guard in 1814, 
fought bravely at the Barriere de Clichy, and, being thus un- 
acceptable to the Bourbon party, was dismissed from the mairie 
in i8i6. He then, having from a very early age had propensity 
for drawing, entered tlie atelier of the distinguished painter 
Baron Gros, and soon began issuing tlie first of those lithographed 
designs which eventually brought him renown. His Grenadier 
de Waterloo,” 1817, with the motto “ La Garde meurt et ne se 
rend pas ” (a famous phrase frequently attributed to Cambronne, 
but which he never uttered, and which cannot, perhaps, be traced 
farther than to this lithograph by Charlet), was particularly 
popular. It was only towarcb 1822, however, that he began to 
be successful in a professional sense. Lithographs (about 2000 
altogether), water-colours, sepia-drawings, numerous oil sketches, 
and a few etchings followed one another rapidly ; there were 
alsp three exhibited oil pictures; the first of which was especially 
admired — “Episode in the Campaign of Russia” (1836), the 
“ Passage of the Rhine by Moreau ” (1837), “ Wounded Soldiers 
Halting in a Ravine ” (1843). Besides the military subjects in 
which he peculiarly delighted, and which found an energetic 
response in the popular heart, and kept alive a feeling of regret 
for the recent past of the French nation and discontent with 
the present, — a feeling which increased upon the artist himself 
towards the close of lus career, — Charlet designed many subjects 
of town life and peasant life, the ways of children, 8:c., with much 
wit and whim in the descriptive mottoes. One of the most 
famous sets is the “ Vie civile, politique, et niilitaire du Cagoral 
Valentin,” 50 lithographs,, dating from 1838 to 1842. In 1838 
his health t^gan to fad owing to an affection of the chest. He 
died in Paris on the 30th of October 1845. Charlet was an un- 
commonly tall man, with an expressive face, bantering and good 
natured ; his character corresponded, full of boyish fun and 
high spirits, with manly independence, and a vein of religious 
feeling, and he was a hearty favourite among his intimates, one 
of whom was the painter G6ricault. Charlet married in 1824, and 
twoaons survived him. * 

A life ol Charlet was published in 1856 by a military friend, ^ la 
Combe. (W. M. Rd 

-CHARUeraLIJ!, a town of north-eastern France, in the 
depiurtmeat of Ardenhes, 151 m. N.E. of Paris on the Eastern 
railway. • Pop. (1906) 19,6954 Charleville is situated within# 
a bend of. the Meute^O^ b^, opposite M6zi^tes, wiiji 

which it fe imtted by a auspension bridge. The town was founded 
in 1606 ^ , Charles m. (Gone^ duke of Mevers, afterwards 
duke of Mantua* and ut laid ; out :on a uniform plan. Its cratral 
luKl^ntost interestii^ por^^ Place Ducak; a large square 
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surrounded Ity old houses with higb*pitched roofs, the porches 
teing arranged so as to form a continuous arcade ; in the centre 
there is a fountain surmounted by a statue of the duke Qharles. 
A handsome church in the Romanesque style and the other public 
buildings date from the 19th century. An old mill, standing on 
the ba^ of the river, dates from the early years of the 
town’s existence. On the i%ht bank of the Meuse is Mont 
Olympe, with the ruins of a fortress dfamantled under I^uis XIV. 
CharlevUie, which shares with M^ri^res the administrative 
institutions of the department of Ardennes, has tribunals of first 
instance and of commerce, a chamber of commerce, a board of 
trade-arbitrators and lyc6es and training colleges for both sexes. 
Its chief industries are metal-founding and the manufacture of 
nails, anvils, tools and other iron goods, and brush-making ; 
leather-working and su^-refining, and the making of bricks and 
clay pipes are also carried on. 

CHARLEVOIX, PIERRE FRANCOIS XAVIER DE (1682-1761), 
French Jesuit traveUer and historian, was bom at St Quentin on 
the 29th of October 1682. At the age of sixteen he entered the 
Society of Jesus ; and at the age of twenty-three was sent to 
Canada, where he remained for four years as professor at Quebec. 
He tben returned and became professor of belles-lettres at home, 
and travelled on the errands of his society in various countries. 
In 1720-1722, under orders from the regent, he visited America 
for the second time, and went along the Great Lakes and down 
the Mississippi. In later years (1733-1755) he was one of the 
directors of riie Journal de Trevoux, He died at La Fl^che on 
the ist of February 1761. His works, enumerated in the Biblto- 
graphie des Peres de la Compagnie de Jisus (by Carlos Sommer- 
vogel), fall into two groups. The first contains his Histoire de 
ritablissement, du progres et de la dicadence du Christianisme 
dofts Vempire du Japon (Rouen, 1715 ; English trans. History 
of the Church of Japan^ 1715); and his Histoire et description 
ginirale du Japan (1736), a compilation chiefly from Kampfer. 
The second group includes his historical work on America: 
Histoire de VIsle Espagnole ou de Saint Domingue (1730), based 
on manuscript memoirs of P. Jean-Baptiste le Pers and original 
sources ; Histoire de Paraguay (1756) ; Vie de la Mere Marie 
de Vlncarnation, institutrice et premiire supirieure des Urselines 
de la Nouvelle-France (1724); Histoire et description ginirale 
de la NouveUe-France (1744; in English 1769; tr. J. G. 
Shea, 1866-1872), a work of capital importance for Canadian 
history. 

CHARLEVOIX, a village and the county-seat of Charlevoix 
county, Michigan, U.S.A., 16 m, E.S.E. of Petoskey, on Lake 
Michigan and Pine Lake, which are connected by Pine river and 
Round Lake. Pop. (1890) 149^; (1900) * 079 ; (1904^ state 
census) 2395. It is on the main line of the P^re Marquette 
railway, and during the summer season is served by lake steamers. 
The village is best known as a summer resort ; it is built on bluffs 
and on a series of terraces rising from Round and Pine lakes and 
affording extensive views ; ana there are a number of attractive 
summer residences. Charlevoix is an important hardwood 
lumber port, and the principal industries are the manufacture 
of lumber and of cement ; fishing (especially for lake trout and 
white fish) ; the raising of sugar beets ; and the manufacture 
of rustic and fancy wood-woiic. Charlevoix was settled about 
1866, and was incorporated as a village in 1879. 

CHARLOTTE, a city and the county-seat of Mecklenburg 
county. North Carolina, U.S.A., situated on Sugar Creek, in 
the south-west part of the state, about 175 m. south-west of 
Raleigh. Pop. (1890) 11,557 ; (190®) whom 7151 

were negroes; <1910, census) 34,014* It is served by the 
Seaboard Air Line and the Southern railways. Among the 
p^lic huMivsJM a fine city hall, court-hpu^; Fedbreu and 
Association buildings, and a Camegk 
hospitals: St Peter’s (Episcoj^) for whites; 
G(^ SSnwtan (Epimpal) for negroes, Mercy General (Roman 
Catholic) and a Prei&yterian. tlie city is the seat of Elizabeth 
College and Conservatory of Music (1%), a nonnwetarian 
institution for women^^of the Pir e slyteriah College for women, 


in 1867. There is a United States assay office, established as a 
branch mint in 1837, during the days of North Carolina’s great 
importance as a gold prodiicing state, and closed from r86x to 
18^. The city has laige cotton> dothing, and knitting mills, 
and manufactories of cotton-seed oil, tools, machinery, fertilizers 
and furniture. The total value of its factory products 
$4^849, 630 in 1905. There are large electric power plants in 
and near the city. Printing and publishiig are of some im- 
portance: Charlotte is the publication headquarters of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church ; and several textile 
trade journals and two medical periodicals are published here. 
The water-works are owned by the municipality. Charlotte 
was settled about 1750 and was incorporated in 1768. Here 
in May 1775 was adopted the ** Mecklenburg Declaration of 
Independence ” (see North Carolina), and in honour of its 
signers there is a monument in front of the court-house. Charlotte 
was occupied in September 1780 by Cornwallis, who left it after 
learning of the battle of King’s Mountain, and subsequently 
it became the principal base and rendezvous of General Greene. 

GHARL01TBNBUR6, a town of Germany, in the kingdom 
of Prussia, on the Spree, lying immediately west of Berlin, 
of which it forms practically the entire: western suburb. The 
earlier name of the town was Lietzenburg. Pop. (1890) 76,859 ; 
(1900) 189,290; (1905) 237,231. It is governed by a council 
of 94 members. The central part of the town is connected with 
Berlin by a magnificent avenue, the Gharlottenburger Chaussee, 
which runs from the Brandenburger Tor through the whole 
length of the Tiergarten. Although retaining its own municipal 
government, Charlottenburg, together with the adje^ent suburban 
towns of Schoneberg and Rixdorf, was included in 1900 in the 
police district of the capital. The Schloss, built in 1696 for 
the electress Sophie Charlotte, queen of the elector Frederick, 
afterwards King Frederick L, after whom the town was named, 
contains a collection of antiquities and paintings. In 
grounds stands a granite mausoleum, the work of Karl Friedrich 
Schinkel, with beautiful white marble recumbent statues of 
Frederick William III. and his queen Louise by Christian 
Daniel Rauch, and also those of the emperor William I. and 
the empress Augusta by Erdmann Encke. It was in the Schloss 
I that the emperor Frederick III. took over the reins of govem- 
i ment in 1888, and here he resided for nearly the whole of his 
three months’ reign. The town contains an equestrian statue 
of Frederick. Of public buildings, the famous technical academy 
and the Kaiser Wilhelm memorial church are referred to in the 
article Berlin. In Charlottenburg is the Physikalisch-technisiAc 
Reichsanstalt, a state institution for the carrying out of scientific 
experiments and measurements, and for testing instruments of 
precision, materials, &c. It was established in 1886 with money 
provided by Ernst Werner Siemens. In addition to the famous 
royal porcelain manufactory, Charlottenburg has many flourish- 
ing industries, notably iron-works grouped along the banks of 
the Spree. Its main thoroughfares are laid out' on a spadous 
plan, while there are many quiet streets containing pretty villas. 

See F. Schultz, Chronik von Charlottenburg (Charlottenburg, 1888). 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, a city and the county-seat of Albemarle 
county, Virginia, U.S.A., picturesqudy situated on the Rivanna 
river, 96 m. (by rail) N. W. of Richmond in the beautiful Piedmont 
r^ion. Pop. '(1890) 5591 ; (1900) 6449, of whom 2613 were 
negroes. TTie city is served by the Clmapeake & Ohio, and 
Southern railways, and is best known as the seat of the University 
of Virginia (^'.v.), which was founded by Thomas Jefferson. Here 
are also the Rawlings Institute for girls, founded as the Albeniarle 
Female Institute in 1857, and a University school. Monticello, 
Jefferson’s home, is still standing about 2 m. south-east of tele 
dty on a fine hill, called little Mountain until Jefferson It^n- 
ised the name. The south pavilion of the prwnt house is the 
original bri^ building, one and k half storeys high, tot occupied 
by Tefferton in 1770. He was buried near the h6uee> whidi wais 
sola by his daughter some years after his death. Rogers 

Qark was botn near Monticdlo. Gharlcttesville* is a trade 
ctptiie for the stoounding couiitiy ; among its ihaniifactuies 



<% 4 rs and tobacco. The city owns its water-supply system 
and owns and operates its gas plant ] an electric pi^t/privately 
owned^ lights the streets and many houses. The sitei of the city 
was a part of the Castle Hill estate of Thomas Walker (1715- 
1794), an intimate friend of George Washington. The act 
establishing the town of Charlottesville was passed by the 
AssemblyofVii^niain November 176s, when the nameCharlottes- 
ville (in honour' of Queen Charlotte^ wife of George III.) first 
appeared. In 1779-I780 about 4000 of Buigoyne’s troops, 
surrendered under the ** Convention ” Of Saratoga, were 
quartered here ; in October 1780 part of them were sent to 
Lancaster, Pa., and later the rest were sent north. In June 
1781 Tarleton raided Charlottesville and the vicinity, tlearly 
captured Thomas Jefferson, and destroyed the public records 
and some arms and ammunition. In 1888 Charlottesville was- 
chartered as a city administratively independent of the county. 

CHARLOTTETOWN, a city of Canada, the capital of Prince 
Edward Island, situated in Queen’s county, on Hillsborough 
river. Pop. (1901) 12,080. It has a good harbour, and the 
river is navigable by large vessels for several miles. The export 
trade of the island centres here, and the city has regular communi- 
cation by steamer with the chief American and Canadian ports. 
Besides the government buildings and the court-house, it 
contains numerous churches, the Prince of Wales College, 
supported by the province, the Roman Catholic college of St 
Dunstan’s and a norrhal school; among its manufactures are 
woollen goods, lumber, canned goods, and foundry products. 
The head office and workshops of the Prince Edward Island 
railway are situated here. The town was founded in 1750 by the 
French under the name of Port la Joie, but under British rule 
changed its name in honour of the queen of George III. 

CHARM (through the Fr. from the Lat. carmen, a song), an 
incantation, verses sung with supposed magical results, hence 
anything possessing powers of bringing good luck or averting 
evil, particularly articles worn with that purpose, such as an 
amulet. It is thus used of small trinkets attached to bracelets 
or chains. The word is alsq used, figuratively, of fascinating 
qualities of feature, voice or character. 

CHARNAY, (CLAUDE JOSEPH) D&IRR (1828- ), French 

traveller and archaeologist, was born in Fleurie (Rhone), on the 
2nd of May 1828. He studied at the Lyc^e Charlemagne, in 
1850 became a teacher in New Orleans, Louisiana, and there 
became acquainted with John lioyd Stephens’s books of travel 
in Yucatan. He travelled in Mexico, under a commission from 
the French ministry of education, in 1857-1861 ; in Madagascar 
in 1863 ; in South America, particularly Chile and Argentina, in 
1875; "and in Java and Australia in 1878. In 1880-1883 he 
again visited the ruined cities of Mexico. Pierre Lorillard of 
New York contributed, to defray the expense of this expedition, 
and Charnay named a great ruined city near the Guatemalan 
boundary line Ville Lorillard in his honour. Charnay went to 
Yucatan in 1886. The more important of his publications are 
Le Mexique, souvenirs et impessions de voyage (1863), being his 
personal report on the expedition of 1857-61, of which the 
official report is to be found in Viollet-le-Duc’s Citis et mines 
amiricaines: MiUa, PalenquS, Izamdl, Chichen-Itza, UxmaL 
(1863), vol. 19 of Recueil des voyages et des documents] Les 
Anciehnes Villes du Nouveau Monde (1885 ; English translation, 
The Ancient CiHes of the New World, 1887, by Mmes Gonino 
and Conant); a romance, Une Printesse indienne avant la 
ctmquiie (1888) ; A tf avers les forits vierges (1890) ; .^d Manu~ 
^crit Ramirez : Histoire de Vorigine des Indtens qut habtteftt la 
NotuvMe Espagne selon leurs traditions (1903), He translated 
Cgrtez’s letters into Frendi, under the title Lettres de Fernand 
Cortes A CharUs-quint suf la dicouverte et la con^uite du Mexique 
(1896). He elahkituted a theory of Toltec mictions and con- 
sifcrcd the pi^historic Mexican to be of Asiatic or^n, because 
of Observed similarities to Japanese architecture, Chmese decora- 
tion, Malaysia^ language and Cto dress, «tc. 

CKiUlRBLB^ Lat. a place for deposit- 

^ this bdiiat i^Ch mi^ be thrown up in digging g^es^ 
Gfouces^ and Rs^ik, 'h Mitts a poiltott 


of 'the crypt; sometimes, as at Old St PauPs and Worcester 
(both now destroyed), it was a separate building in the chwch* 
yard ; sometimes chantry chapels were attached to these build* 
ings. Viollet-ie-Duc has given two very curious examples of 
such ossuaires (as the French call them)— one from Fkuranoe 
(Gere), the other from Faou8t (Pinist^re). 

CHARNOCK, JOB (d. 1693), English founder of * Calcutta, 
went out to India in 1655 or 1656, apparently not in the East 
India Company’s service, but soon joined it. He was stationed 
at Cossimbozar, and subsequently at Patna. In 1685 he became 
chief agent at Hugh. Being besieged there by the Mogul viceroy 
of Bengal, he put the company’s goods and servants on board 
his light vessels and dropped down the river 27 m. to the village 
of Sutanati, a place well chosen for the purpose of defence, which 
occupied the site of what is now Calcutta. It was only, however, 
at the third attempt that Chamock finally settled down at this 
spot, and the selection of the future capital of India was entirely 
due to his stubborn resolution. He was a silent morose man, not 
popular among his contemporaries, but ‘‘ always a faithfull Man 
to the Company.” He is said to have married a Hindu widow. 

CH^NOCK (or Chernock), ROBERT {c. 1663-1696), English 
conspirator, belonged to a Warwickshire family, and was edu- 
cated at Magdalen College, Oxford, becoming a fellow of his 
college and a Roman Catholic priest. When in 1687 the dispute 
arose between James II. and the fellows of Magdalen over the 
election of a president Charnock favoured the first royal nominee, 
Anthony Farmer, and also the succeeding one, Samuel Parker, 
bishop of Oxford. Almost alone among the fellows he was not 
driven out in November 1687, and he became dean and then 
vice-president of the college under the new regime, but was 
expelled in October 1688. Residing at the court of the Stuarts 
in France, or conspiring in England, Chamock and Sir George 
Barclay appear to have arranged the details of the unsuccessful 
attempt to kill William HI. near Tumham Green in F'ebruary 
1696. Barclay escaped, but Chamock was arrested, was tried 
and found guilty, and was hanged on the t8th of March 1696. 

CHARNOOKITB, a series of foliated igneous rocks of wide 
distribution and great importance in India, Ceylon, Madagascar 
and Africa. The name was given by Dr T. H. Holland from the 
fact that the tombstone of Job Chamock, the founder of Calcutta, 
is made of a block of this rock. The chamockite series includes 
rocks of many different types, some being acid and rich in quartz 
and microcline, others basic and full of pyroxene and olivine, while 
there are also intermediate varieties corresponding minera- 
logically to norites, quartz-norites and diorites. A special 
feature, recurring in many members of the group, is the presence 
of strongly pleochroic, reddish or green hypersthene. Many of 
the minerals of these rocks are ” schillerized,” as they contain 
minute platy or rod -shaped enclosures, disposed parallel to 
certain crystallographic planes or axes. The reflection of light 
from the surfaces of these enclosures gives the minerals often 
a peculiar appearance, e»g. the quartz is blue and opalescent, the 
felspar has a milky shimmer like moonshine, the hypersthene has 
a bronzy metalloidal gleam. Very often the different rock t5q)es 
occur in close association as one set forms bands alternating with 
another set, or veins traversing it, and where one facies appears the 
others also usually are found. The term chamockite conse- 
quently is not the name of a rock, but of an assemblage of rock 
types, connected in their origin because arising by differentiation 
of the same parent ma^a. Tlie banded structure which these 
rocks commonly present in the field is only in a small measure due 
to crushing, but is to a large extent original,and has been produced 
by fluxion in a viscous crystallizing intrusive magma, together 
with differentiation or segr^ation of the mws into bands of differ- 
ent chemical and minei^ogical composition. There have also 
been, erf couree, earth movements acting on the solid rock at a 
later time and injection of dikes ^th parallel to and across the 
primiaiy foliation* In fact, the histoiy of the strecturesl of^ the 
chamockite series is the history of the most primitive gneisses 
in aU parts of ^ic world, for which we cannot ptetend^totove 
as yet any thoroughly satisfactory explanations to offer. A 
strfleirq^ fact is the very wide distribution df rocks of this group 
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in the southern hemisphere ; but they also, or rocks veiy similm* 
to them, oociir in Norway, France, Germany^ Scotland and 
North America, though in (these countries they hsLvt been mostly 
described aa pyroxene granuhtes, pyroxeneigneiases, anorthosites^ 
&c. They are usually regarded as being of Archean age (pre- 
Cambrian), and in most cases this can be definitely proved, 
though not in all. It is astonishing to find that in spite iof their 
great age their minerals are often m excellent preservation. In 
India they form the Nilgiri Hills, the Shevaroys and part of the 
Western Ghats, extending southward to Cape Comorin and r&- 
appearing in Ceylon. Although they are certainly for the most 
igneous gneisses (or orthogneisses), rocks occur along with 
them, such as marbles, scapolite limestones and corundum rocks, 
which were probably of sedimentary origin. (J. S. F.) 

GHARNWOQD FOREST, an upland tmct in the^ N.-W. of 
Leicestershire, England. It is undulating, rocky, picturesque, 
and in great pa^ ^rren, though there are some extensive tracts 
of woodland ; its elevation is generally 600 ft. and upwards, the 
area exceeding this height being about 6100 acres. The loftiest 
point, Bardon Hill, is 912 ft. On its western flank lies a coalfield, 
with Coalville and other mining towns, and granite and hone- 
stones are worked. 

CHAROLLES, a town of east-central France, capital of an 
arrondissement in the department of Saone-et-Loire, situated 
at the confluence of the Semence and the Arconce, 39 m. W.N.W. 
of Macon on the Paris-Lyon railway. Pop. (1906) 3228. It has 
a sub-prefecture, tribunes of primary instance and commerce, 
and a communal college. There are stone quarries in the vicinity ; 
the town manufactures pottery, and is the centre for trade in the 
famous breed of Charolais cattle and in agricultural products. 
The ruins of the castle of the counts of Charolais occupy the 
summit gf a hill in the immediate vicinity of the town. Charolles 
was the capital of Charolais, an old division of France, which 
from the early 14th century gave the title of count to its possessors. 
In 1327 the countship passed by marriage to the house of 
Armagnac, and in 1390 it was sold to Philip of Burgundy. After 
the death of Charles the Bold, who in his youth: had borne the 
title of count of Charolais, it was seized by Louis XL of France, 
but in 1493 ceded by Charles VIII. to Maximilian of 

Austria, the representative of the Burgundian family. Ulti- 
mately passing to the Spanish kings, it became for a considerable 
period an object of dispute between France and Spain, until at 
length in 1684 it was assigned to the great Cond^, a creditor of 
the king of Spain. It was united to the French crown in 1 7 7 1 . 

CHARON, in Greek mythology, the son of Erebus and Nyx 
(Night). It was his duty to ferry over the Styx (or Acheron) 
those souls of the deceased who had duly received the rites of 
burial, in payment for which service he received an obd, which 
was pimsed in the mouth of the corpse. It was only exceptionally 
that he carried living passengers {Aemid, vi. 295 fl.). ^ 

ferryman of the dead he is not mentioned in Homer or Hesiod, 
and in this character is probably of Egyptian origin. He is 
represented as a morose and grisly old man in a bi^ sailor’s 
cape. By the Etruscans he was also supposed to be a kind of 
executioner of the powers of the nether world, who, armed with 
an enormous hammer, was associated with Mars in the slaughter 
of battle. Finally he came to be regarded as the image of death 
and the world below. As such he survives in the Charos or 
Charontas of the modern Greeks-^ra black bird which darts down 
upon its pre/i or a winged horseman who fastens his victims to 
t^ saddle bears tliem away to the realms the dead. 

See J. A. Ambroech* De CharvnU Eifwco (1837)^ a learned and 
exhaustive monogr^h ; B. Schmidt. , Volksleben det N^ugrieche^ 
(1871). LJ2^-251 ; P. Wascr. Charon, Charun, Charos, mythologisph’ 
archddld^ckg MonograpHie riSgS) ; S. Rocco, Sail' origine del 
Mit9 ** m ai storia aniita, ii. 897). who considers 

name for tJie . sun-god HdlioB embarking during 

CnBiPIPip, a celebtwtedt lawgiver of Catina in Sicily, 
His. date W uncertain. Some make him a pupil of Pythagoras 
580-504 B.e.) ; but all lhat cm be said is that be was e^ies 
than Amxilaiis of Hhegium sinos iam w us 

iise amongst the Rhegmns untU were al^qiished by that 


tyrant. His la^, ,origma%/written in Verse, adopted by 
the other Chalcidic cdonies )in Sicily and Italy. According to 
Aristotle there^ was nothing special about these laws, except 
that Chaixmdas introduced actions. perjury ; but he sp>eidcs 
^hly of the precision vrith which th^ were drawn up {P^UHcs, 
ii. 12). The stoiy that Charondais killed himself because he 
entered the public assembly wearing a sword, whidi was a 
violation of his own law, is also told of Diodes and ZaJeucus 
(Diod. Sic. xii. iinxg). The fragments of laws attributed to him 
by Stobaeus and Diodorus are of late (neo-Pythagorean) arigin. 

Sec Bentley, On Phularis, which ;(acoordlng to B. Niese s.v, in 
Pauly.. Realancyclopddie) contains wfiat is even now the best account 
of Charondas ; A. Holm. Gaschichte $iciliens, i. ; F. D. Gerlach, 
Zaleukos, Charondas, und Pythagoras (1858) ; also art. Grsbk Law. 

CHARPENtlER, FRANpdiS (1620-1702), French archaeo- 
logist and man of letters, was bom in Paris on the J5th of 
February 1620. He was intended for the b^, but was enmloyed 
by Colbert, who had determined on the foundation of a French 
East India Company, to draw up an explanatory account of the 
prmcct for Ix)uis XIV. Charpentier regarded as absurd the use 
of Latin in monumental inscriptions, and to him was entrusted 
the task of supplyinfj the paintings of Lebrun in the Versailles 
Gallery with appropriate legends. His verses were so indifferent 
that they had to be replaced by others, the work of Racine and 
Boileau, both enemies of his. Charpentier in his Excellence de la 
langue franfaise (1683) had anticipated Perrault in the famous 
academical dispute concerning the relative merit of the ancients 
and moderns. ISe is credited with a share in the production of 
the magnificent series of medals that commemorate the prin- 
cipal events of the age of Louis XIV. Charpentier, who was 
long in receipt of a pension of 1200 livres from Colbert, was 
erudite and ingenious, but he was always heavy and common- 
place. His other works include a Vie de Socraie (1650), a trans- 
lation of the Cyropaedia of Xenophon (1658), and the Traiti de 
la peinture parlante (16S4). 

CHARRlfiRE, AGNfiS ISABELLE BMILIE DE (1740-1805), 
Swiss author, was Dutch by birth, her maiden name being 
van Tuyll van Seeroskerken van Zuylen. She married in 1771 
her brother’s tutor, M. de Charri^re, and settled with him at 
Colombier, near I-ausanne. She made her name by the publica- 
tion of her Lettres neuchdteloises (Amsterdam, 1784), offering a 
simple and attractive picture of French manners. This with, 
Caliste, ou lettres icrites de Lausanne (2 vols. Geneva, 1785-1788), 
was analysed and highly praised by Sainte-Beuve in his Portraits 
'de femmes and in vol. iii. of his Portraits Uttiraires, She wrote 
a number of other novels, and some political tracts ; but is 
perhaps best remembered by her liaison with Benjamin Constant 
between 1787 and 1796. 

Her letters to Constant were printed in the Revue suisse (April 
1844), her Lettres-Hlimoires by E. H. Gatillieur in the same review 
in 1857. and all the available material is utilized in a monograph 
on her and her work by P. Godet, Madame de Charri^re et ses antis 
(2 vols., Geneva, 1906). , 

CHARRON, PIERRE (1541-1603), French philosopher, born 
in Paris, was one of the twenty Tfive children of a bookseller. 
After studying law he practised at Paris as an advocate, but, 
liaving met with no great success, entered the church, and soon 
gained the highest popularity as a preacher, rising to the dignity 
of canon, and being appointed preacher in ordinary to Marguerite, 
wife of Henry TV. of Navarre. About 1588, he determined to 
fulfil a vow which he had once made to enter a cloister ; but 
being rejected by the Carthusians and the Celestincs, he held 
himself absolved, and continued ,to follow his old profession. 
He delivered a course of sermons at Angers, and in the next year 
passed to Bordeaux, where he formed a iaraous friendship with 
Montaigne. At the death of Montaigne, in 1593, Charron was 
requested in his will to bear the Montaigine arms. 

In .i,394;;ClwrQn pubUshed (at firtt^anonymoasly, afteiwards 
under,; the name of “ Benoit Vaillapt, Advocate of the Holy 
Faith,” and also, in 15941 in hifi own name) TroiS/VMi^ym 
which by methodical and orthodox aiRumentei to 

tl^; there is a GM .and a true religmn^ that tnie mli^n m 
thi.Quristia^ and that tlm tnm, it Roman Cbtbi^a 



Tte last book <which is three-fourths of the ivhole irork) is 
ehie^ an answer to lamous Pretestant work entitled Le 
Tfa^>d0 l*£glts€ by iki Plessis Mornay ; and in the . second 
edition (1595) there is an elabonite reply to an attack made on 
tile . third ¥eriie by a Protestant writer. Les Trots Viriiis ran 
through several editions, and obtained for its author die ianrour 
oi the bishop of Ccdiors, who appointed him grand vicar and 
theological canon. It al^ led to his being chosen deputy to the 
general assembly of the clergy, of which bo^ he became chief 
secretary. It was followed in 1600 by Discours ckrestiens, a 
book of sermons, similar in tone, half of which treat of the 
Eucharist. In 1601 Charron published at Bordeaux his third 
and most remarkable work--^the famous Dc la Mgesse, a complete 
popular system of moral philosophy^ Usually, and so far 
correctly, it is coupled with the Essays of Montaii^e, to which 
the author is under very extensive obligations. There is, however, 
distinct individuality in the book. It is specially interesting 
from the time when it appeared, and the man by whom it was 
written. Conspicuous as a champion of orthodo;^ ag^iinst 
atheists, Jews and Protestants — without resigning this position, 
and still upholding practical orthodoxy — Charron suddenly 
stood forth as the representative of the most comfidete intellectual 
scepticism. The De la sagesse, which represented a considerable 
advance on the standpoint of the Trots Verttis, brought upon its 
author the most violent attacks, the chief beii^ by the Jesuit 
Francois Garasse (1585-1631), who described him as a brutal 
atheist.” It received, however, the warm support of Henry IV. 
and of the president Pierre Jeannin (1540-1622). A second 
edition was soon called for. In 1603, notwithstanding much 
opposition, it began to appear ; but only a few pages had been 
printed when Charron died suddenly in the street of apoplexy. 
His death was regarded as a judgment for his impiety. 

Charron’s psychology is sensationalist. With sense all our 
knowledge commences, and into sense all may be resolved. 
The soul, located in the ventricles of the brain, is affected by the 
temperament of the individual ; the dry temperament produces 
acute intelligence ; the moist, memory ; the hot, imagination. 
Dividing the intelligent soul into these three faculties, he shows — 
after the manner which Francis Bacon subsequently adopted — 
what branches of science correspond with each. With regard 
to the nature of the soul he merely quotes opinions. The 
belief in its immortality, he says, is the most universal of beliefs, 
but the most feebly supported by reason. As to man^s power 
of attaining truth his scepticism is decided ; and he plainly 
declares that none of our faculties enable us to distinguish 
truth from error. In comparing man with the lower animals, 
Charron insists that there are no breaks in nature. The latter 
have reason ; nay, they have virtue ; and, though inferior in 
some respects, in others they are superior. The estimate formed 
of man is not, indeed, flattering. His most essential qualities 
are vanity, weakness, inconstancy, presumption. Upon this 
view of human nature and the human lot Charron founds his 
moral system. Equ£^y sceptical with Montaigne, and decidedly 
more cynical, he is distinguished by a deeper and sterner tone. 
Man comes into the world to endure ; let him endure then, and 
that in silence. Our comp^ion should be like that of 
God, who . succours the suffering without sharing in their pain. 
Avoid vulgar errors ; cherish universal sympathy. Letno passion 
or attac£nent become too powerful for restraint Follow 
the customs and laws which surround you. Modify has no 
coimexioi^ with religion. Reason is the ultimate criterioa. 

Special r intjerest attaches to Cleon’s treatment’ of religion. 
He insists on the diversities in religions ; he dweUs also on what 
would in^cate a common origin. ^ grow from small beginnings 
and inqteas^ ;by a sort of popular contagion ,* all teach 
is to be appeased by pirayers, presents, vows, but ejqieoially, and 
most irretionaUy^ by huim^ suffer^. Each is said by its 
di^ptees to have bei^ given by inspiration. In fact» however^ 
a man is . a Christiat^,, or; Mahommedan, before he knows be 
isro man^v One ^ buik upon another. Rut whi^e he 

cmenl^Hiec^^ be /•stnmgc to common senae,” 

at wiuch CbaiT^ arrives is that one i8;;iiot 


to sit in judgmpt on his faith, but to be ** simple and obedient,’^ 
and to alkw himself to be led by puhlie authority. This is one 
o£< wisdom with regard to religion j and another equally 
import^ is to avoid superstition, which he boldly defines as 
the belief that God is like a hard judge who, eager to find fault, 
narrowly examines our dightest act, that He is revengeful and 
hard to appease, and that therefore He must be flattered and 
importun^, and won over by pain and sacrifice. True piety, 
which is the first of duties, is, on the other hand, the knowledge 
of God and of one^s self, the latter knowledge being necessary 
to the former. It is the abasing of man, the exalting of God, — 
the belief that what He sends is all good, and that all the bad is 
from ourselves. It leads to spiritual worship ; for external 
ceremony is merely for our advantage, not for His glory . Charron 
is thus the founder of modem secularism. His political views 
are neither original nor independent. He pours much hackneyed 
scorn on the common herd, declares the sovereign to be the 
source of law, and asserts that popular freedom is dangerous. 

A summary and defence of the Sagesse, written shortly before his 
death, appeared in 1666. In 1604 his friend Michel de la Roche- 
mailiet prefixed to an edition of tlie Sagesse a Life, which depicts 
Charron as a most amiable man of purest cliaractcr. His. complete 
works, with this Life, were published in 1635. An excellent 
abridg^nent of the Sagesse is given in Tennemann’s Philosophies 
vol. ix. ; an edition with notes by A. Duval appeared in 1820. 

$ee l.iebscher, Chaff on u. sein Wefk, De la sagesse (Leipzig, 1890) ; 
H. T. Buckle, Intfod, to Histofy of Civilization in England, vol. ii. 19 ; 
Abb6 Lezat, De la pHdication sous Henn IV, c. vi. ; J. M. Robertson, 
Short Hidtofy of Free Thought (London, 1906), vol. ii. p. 19 ; J. 
Owen, Skeptics of the French Renaissance (1893) ; Lecky, RaHonalism 
in Europe (1865). 

GHARRUA, a tribe of South American Indians, wild and 
warlike, formerly ranging over Uruguay and part of S. Brazil. 
They were dark and heavily built, fought on horses and used 
the bolas or weighted lasso. They were always at war with 
the Spaniards, and Juan Diaz de Solis was killed by them in 
1516. As a tribe they are now almost extinct, but the modem 
Gauchos of Uruguay have much Charrua blood in them. 

CHART (from Lat. ror/a, chariaj a map). A chart is a marine 
map intended specially for the use of seamen (for history, see 
Map), though the word is also used loosely for other varieties 
of graphical representation. The marine or nautical chart is 
constructed for the purpose of ascertaining the position of a 
ship with reference to the land, of finding the direction in which 
she has. to steer, the distance to sail or steam, and the hidden 
dangers to avoid. The surface of tlie sea on charts is studded 
with numerous small figures. These are known as the soundings^ 
indicating in fathoms or in feet (as shown upon the title of the 
chart), at low water of ordinary spring tides, the least depth of 
water through which the ship may be sailing. Charts show 
nature of the unseen bottom of the sea — with the irregularities 
in its character in the shape of hidden rocks or sand-banks, and 
give information of the greatest importance to the mariner. 
No matter how well the land may be surveyed or finely delineated, 
unless the soundings are shown a chart is of little use. 

The British admiralty charts are compiled, drawn and issued 
by the hydrographic office. This depaiWent of the admiralty 
was estaWisiied under Earl Spencer by an order in council in 
1795, consisting of the hydrographer, one assistant and a 
draughtsnuui. Th^ first hydrographer was Aleximder palrymple, 
a gentleman in the East India Company’s civil service. From 
this small beginning arose the important departoent which is 
now the main source of the supply of hydrographical information 
to the whole of the maritime world. The chai^ prepared by the 
officers and draughtsmen of the hydrographic office, and pub- 
lished by order of the lords commissioner of the admiralty, are 
compiled chiriiy from the labours of British naval ofliceis em- 
ployed in the surveying service ; and also from vduaWe con- 
tributions received from time to time tom officers of the royal 
navy and mercantile marine; In addition to the woxk of Bntish 
sailoirs,. the labours of other nations have been ccdlected and 
utilised.. Charts of the ^coasts of Europe have natorally be^ 
taken ftom the aurveys made by the various natio^, and in 
charts of other quarters of the world considerable assistanoe htt 
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been received from the labours of French^ Spanish^ Dutch and 
American surveyors. Important wbrk is done by the Hydro- 
graphic Office of the American navy^ and the U;S. Coast and 
Gec^etic Surv^. The admiralty charts , are published with 
the view of meeting the wants of the saakir in all parts of the 
world. They may classed under five heads^ viz. ooean^ geneml, 
and coast charts^ harbour plans and physical charts ; for 
instance, the Indian Ocean, the Mediterranean, approaches to 
Plymouth, Plymouth Sound and wmd and current charts. The 
harbour plans and coast sheets iare constructed on the simple 
principles of plane trigonometry by the surveying officers. (See 
Surveying : Nautic^,) That important feature, the depth of 
the sea, is obtained by the ordinary sounding line or wire ; all 
soundings are reduced to low water of ordinary spring tides. 
The times and heights of the tides, with the direction and velocity 
of the tidal streams, are also ascertained. These MS. charts 
are forwarded to the admiralty, and form the foundation of the 
hydrography of the world. The ocean and general charts are 
compiled and drawn at the hydrographic office, and as originals, 
existing charts, latest surveys and maps, have to be consulted, 
their compilation requires considerable experience and is a pains- 
taking work, for the compiler has to decide what to omit, what 
to insert, and to arrange the necessary names in such a manner 
that while full information is given, the features of the coast are 
not interfered with. As a very slight error in the position of a 
light or buoy, dot, cross or figure, might lead to grave disaster, 
every symbol on the admiralty chart has been delineated with 
great care and consideration, and no pains are spared in the 
effort to lay before the public the labours of the nautical surveyors 
and e^lorers not only of England, but of the maritime world ; 
reducing their various styles into a comprehensive system 
furnishing the intelligent seaman with an intelligible guide, 
which common industry will soon enable him to appreciate and 
take full advantage of. 

As certain abbreviations are used in the charts, attention is 
called to the signs and abbreviations adopted in the charts 
published by the admiralty.’* Certain parts of the world are still 
unsurveyed, or not surveyed in sufficient detail for the require- 
ments that steamships now demand. Chart.s of these localities 
are therefore drawn in a light hair-line and unfinished manner, so 
that the experienced seaman sees at a glance that less trust is to 
be reposed upon charts drawn in this manner. The charts given 
to the public are only correct up to the time of their* actual 
publication. They have to be kept up to date. Recent publi- 
cations by foreign governments, newly reported dangers, changes 
in character or position of lights and buoys, are as soon as 
practicable inserted on the charts and due notice given of 
such insertions in the admiralty “ Notices to Mariners.” 

The charts are supplemented by the Admiralty Pilots, or books 
of sailing directions, with tide tames, and lists of lighthouses, l^ht 
Vessels, &c., for the coasts to which a ship may be bound. The 
physical charts are the continuation of the work so ably begun by 
Maury of the United States and FitzRoy of the British navy, 
and give the sailor a good gencaral idea of the world’s ocean winds 
and currents at the different periods of the year; the probable 
tracks and seasons of the tropical revolving or cyclonic storms ; the 
coastal winds; the extent or mbnths of the rainy seasons ; localities 
and times where ice may l>e fallen in with ; and, lastly, the direction 
and force of the stream and drift currents of the oceans. (T. A. H.) 

CHARTER (Lat. charta, rorfo, from Gr. x^ptris, origmaUy for 
papyrus, material for writing, thence transferred to paper and 
from this material to the document, in 0. Eng. Aoi:, book^, a 
written instrument, contract or convention by which cessions 
of sales of property or of rights and privileges are confirttied and 
held, and which may be produced by the grantees in proof of 
lawful possess!^ Thc^se of the word for any written docu- 
ment is obsoletl^ Eng^d, but is preserved m France, the 
&)ole des GimtdMiit Paris, in feudal times charters of privileges 
were granted, notillnily by the crown, but by mesne lords both 
lay and eedesiastied, as well toikimmuniries; suc^ boroughs, 
gilds juid religious foundations, ^as to individual^, in modem 
usage grants by charter have becoihe ^ but obsdote, though in> 
England this form is still used in tile incorpoiation by ifie cr^ 
of such societies as the British Academy > u.;: 


The grant of the Great Charter by King John in 1315 (see 
li^GNA CARTifr),.whidi guarantMd the preservation of English 
liberties, led to a spec^ association of the word vrith consti- 
tutional priviieges, and so in modtoi times it has been applied 
to constitutions granted by soverei^ to their subjects, in 
contradistinction to those based on 'the will of the people.” 
Such was the Charter (Ckarl^) granted by Louis XVIII. to 
France in 1814. In Portugal the constitution granted by Dom 
Pedro in 1826 was called by the French party the ** Charter,” 
while that devised by the Cortes in 1821 was known £is the 
” Constitution.” Magna Carta also suggested to the English 
radicals in 1838 the name ” People’s Charter,” which they gave 
to their published programme of reforms (see Chartism). This 
association of the idea of liberty with the word charter M to its 
figurative use in the sense of freedom or licence. This is, however, 
rare ; the most common use being in the phrase “ chartered 
libertine ” (Shakespeare, Henry V. Act i. Sc. i) from the deri- 
vative verb '' to charter,” i.e, to grant a charter. The common 
colloquialism ” to charter,” in the sense of to take, or hire, is 
derived from the special use of ” to charter ” as to hire (a ship) 
by charter-party. 

CHARTERED COMPANIES. A chartered company is a 
trading corporation enjoying certain rights and privileges, and 
bound by certain obligations under a special charter granted to 
it by the sovereign authority of the state, such charter defining 
and limiting those rights, privileges and obligations, and the 
localities in which they are to be exercised. Such companies 
existed in early times, but have undergone changes and modi- 
fications in accordance with the developments which have taken 
place in the economic history of the states where they have 
existed. In Great Britain the first trading charters were granted, 
not to English companies, which were then non-existent, but 
to branches of the Hanseatic League (g.v,), and it was not till 
1597 that England was finally relieved from the presence of a 
foreign chartered company. In that year Queen Elizalieth closed 
the steel-yard where Teutons had been established for 700 years. 

The origin of all English trading companies is to be sought 
in the Merchants of the Staple. They lingered on into the 18th 
century, but only as a name, for their business was solely to 
export English products which, as English manufactures grew, 
were wanted at home. Of all early English chartered companies, 
the ” Merchant Adventurers ” conducted its operations the most 
widely. Itself a development of very early trading gilds, at the 
height of its prosperity it employed as many as 50,000 persons in 
the Netherlands, and the enormous influence it was able to 
exercise undoubtedly saved Antwerp from the institution of the 
Inquisition within its walls in the time of Charles V. In the reign 
of Elizabeth British trade with the Netherlands reached in one 
year 12,000,000 ducats, and in that of James 1 . the company’s 
yearly commerce with Germany and the Netherlands was as much 
as £1,000,000, Hamburg afterwards was its principal depot, and 
it became known as the ” Hamburg Company.” In the ” Mer- 
chant Adventurers’ ” enterprises is to be seen the germ of the 
trading companies which had so remarkable a development in the 
i6th and 17th centuries. These old regulated trade gilds passed 
gradually into joint-stock associations, which were capable of far 
greater extension, both as to the number of members and amount 
of stock, each member being only accountable for the amount of 
his own stock, and being able to transfer it at will to any Other 
person. 

It was in the age of Elizabeth and the early Stuarts that 
the chartered company, in the modem sense of the term, had 
its rise. The discoveiy of the New World, and the opening otft 
of fresh trading routes to 'Hie Indies, gave an extraordinary 
impulse to shipping, commerce and industrial enterprise tlunu^b- 
out western Europe* The English, French and Dutch gpVem^ 
ments were ready to assist trsSe by the granting of thtaftew to 
trading associations.' it- is to the ‘‘ RussU Company/’ whidi 
receiv^ its first charter in 1554,' that^ Gteat Britain owed its 
fH|t interoourse with an emphe then ai|xiqst unknown^ The 
first recorded instance of a purely charttoid Opm|itoy anneicihg 
territory is to be found in the aotioh of thk^^tia^ 
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up a cross at Spitzbergen in 16x3 with King James’s arms upon it. | 
t>ther associations tnuUng to the continent of Europe^ I 
receiving, icharters at this time, were the Turkey Company 
(l^evant Co.) and/tl^ Eastland Company. ? Both the Russia 
and Turkey Companies ^had an important effect upon British 
relations with t^e empires. They maintained British influence 
in ^o$e countries^ and even paid the e^tpenses of the embassies 
which were sent out by the English government to their courts. 
The Russia Company carried on a large trade with Pi^ia through 
Russian territory; but from various causes tfeeb. business 
gradually declined, though the Turkey Company existed in 
name until 1825. 

The chartered companies which were formed during this period 
for trade with the Indies and the New World have had a more 
wide-reaching influence in histoty. The extraordinary career 
of the East India Company {q,v,) is dealt with elsewhere. 

Charters were given to companies trading to Guinea, Morocco, 
Guiana and the Canaries, but none of these enjoyed a very long 
or prosperous existence, principally owing to tlie difficulties 
caused by foreign competition. It is when we turn to North 
America that the importance of the chartered company, os a 
colonizing rfither than a trading agency, is seen in its full develop-' 
ment. The “ Hudson’s Bay Company,” which still exists as a 
commercial concern, is dealt with under its own heading, but 
most of the thirteen British North American colonies were in 
their inception chartered companies very much in the modern 
acceptation of the term. The history of these companies will 
be found under the heading of the different colonies of which 
they were the origin. It is necessary, however, to bear in mind 
that two classes of charters are to be found in force among the 
early American colonies ; (i) Those granted to trading associa- 
tions, which were often useful when the colony was first founded, 
but which formed a serious obstacle to its progress when the 
country had become settled and was looking forward to com- 
mercial expansion ; the existence of these charters then often 
led to serious conflicts between the grantees of the charter and 
the colonies ; ultimately elective assemblies everywhere super- 
seded control by trading companies. (2) The second class of 
charters were those granted to the settlers themselves, to protect 
them against the oppressions of the crown and the provincial 
governors. These were highly prized by the colonists. 

In France and Holland, no less than in England, the institution 
of chartered companies became a settled principle of the govern- 
ments of those countries during the whole of the period in 
question. In France from 1599 to 1789, more than 70 of such 
companies came into existence, but after 1770, when the great 
Compagnie des Indes orientales went into liquidation, they were 
almost abandoned, and finally perished in the generi^ sweeping 
away of privileges which followed on the outbreak of the 
Revolution. 

If we inquire into the economic ideas which induced the 
granting of charters to these earlier companies and animated 
their promoters, we shall fihd that they were entirely, consistent 
with the general principles of government at the time and what 
were then held to be sound commercial views. Under the old 
regime everything was a matter of monopoly and privilege, and 
to this state of things the constitution of the old companies 
corresponded, the sovereign rights accorded to them -being also 
quite in accordance with the views of the time. It would have 
been thought itnpossible then that private individuals could 
have found the funds, or maintained the niagnitude of such 
enterprises. It was only this necessity which induced statesmen 
like Colbert to couxxtenance them, and Montesquieu took the 
^ame view {Esprit dss his, t. xx. c. 10). John de Witt’s view 
ivas that suA companies were not useful for colonization projperly 
enicalled, because they want quick returns to pay their dividend^ 
So^ even in France and^.^^^^ opinion wfas by no means 
settled, as to.their utility. In Engmd histork prote^^ 
made . against such monopolies, but the charter^ companies 
were Im exclusive in England than in either Fn^ or Holland, 
goveiijoss of provinces almost always idbw^ 

U^e on receiving somei ^pecuma^ inducementt Fiench cnm^ 
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merciat companies were more privileged, exclusive and- artificial 
th^, those in Holland and England. Those of Holland may be 
said to have been national enterprises. F^nch companies 
rested more than did their rivals on false principles ; they were 
more fettered by the royal power, and had less initiative of their 
own, and therefore had less chance of surviving. As an example 
of the kind of rules which prevented the growth of the French 
companies, it may be pointed out that no ^otestants were 
allowed to take p^ iii .them. State subventions, rather than 
commerce or colonization, were often their object ; but that has 
been a characteristic of French colonial enterprise at all times. 

Such companies, however, under the old commercial system 
could hardly have come into existence without exclusive privi- 
leges. Their existence might have been prolonged had the 
whole people in time been allowed the chance of participating 
in them. 

To sum up the causes of failure of the old cliartered companies, 
they are to be attributed to (i) bad administration ; (2) want 
of capital and credit; (3) bad economic organization; (4) 
distribution of dividends made prematurely or fictitiously. 
But those survived the longest which extended the most widely 
their privileges to outsiders. According to contemporary pro- 
tests, they had a most injurious effect on the commerce of the 
countries where they had their rise. They were monopolies, 
and therefore, of course, obnoxious ; and it is undoubted that 
the colonies they founded only became prosperous when they 
had escaped from their yoke. 

On the other hand, it must not be forgotten that they contri- 
buted in no small degree to the commercial progress of their 
own states. They gave colonies to the mother country, and an 
impulse to the development of its fleet. In the case of England 
and Holland, the enterprise of the companies saved them from 
suffering from the monopolies of Spain and Portugal, and the wars 
of the English, and those of the Dutch in the Indies with Spain 
and Portugal, were paid for by the companies. They furnished 
the mother country with luxuries which, by the 18th century, 
had become necessaries. They offered a career for the younger 
sons of good families, and sometimes greatly assisted large and 
useful enterprises. 

During the last twenty years of the 19th century there was a 
great revival of the system of chartered companies in Great 
Britain. It is a feature of the general growth of interest in 
cdlonial expansion and commercial development which has 
made itself felt almost universally ^ among European nations. 
Great Britain, however, alone has succeeded in establishing 
such companies as have materially contributed to the growth 
of her empire. These companies succeed or fail for reasons 
different from those which affected the chartered companies 
of former days, though there are points in common. Apart 
from causes inherent m the particular case of each company, 
which pecessitates their being examined separately, recent 
experience leads us to lay down certain general principles 
regarding them. The modern companies are not like those of 
the i6th and 17th centuries. They are not privileged in the 
sense that those companies were. They are not monopolists ; 
they have only a limited sovereignty, always being subject to 
the control of the home government. It is true that they have 
certain advantages given them, for without these advantages 
no capital would risk itself in the lands where they carry on their 
operations. They often have very heavy corresponding obliga- 
tions, as will be seen in the case of one (the East Africa) where 
the obligations were too onerous for the company to discharge, 
though they were inseparable from its position. The charters 
of modem companies differ in two points strongly from those of 
the old : they contain clauses . prohibiting any monopoly of 
tr^e, and they generally confer some special political rights 
directly under ^e control of the secretary of state. The political 
freedom of the old companies was much greater. In these 
charters state control has been made a distinguishmg feature. 
It is to be exercised in almost: all directions in* which the companiw 
may come into contact with matters politic^. Of rourse, it is 
inevitablie tin all disputes- of the companies with foreign powers, 
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And is extended over all decrees of ^ company regarding ‘die 
administxAtion of its terntories^ the taxation of natives^ bM 
mining reguJationt. In all cases of dispute between the com* 
panies and the natives the secretary cd sitate is ex officio ‘tioB 
jud|^> and to the secretary of state (in die case of the South 
Afr^ Company) the accounts of administration have to be 
submitted for his approbation. It is deserving of notice that the 
British character of the company is insisted upon in each case 
in the charter which oalls it into life. The crown always^ retains 
complete control over the company by reserving to itself the 
power of revoking die charter in case of the neglect of its stipula- 
tions. Special clauses were inserted in the charters of the British 
East Africa and South Africa Companies enabling the government 
to forfeit their charters if they did not promote the objects 
alleged as reasons for, demanding a charter. This bound ^em 
still more strongly ; and in the case of the South Africa Company 
the duration of die charter was hxed at twenty-five years. 

The chartered company of these days b therefore very strongly 
fixed within limits imposed by law on its political action. As a 
whole, however, very remarkable results have been achieved. 
This may be attributed in no small degree to the personality of 
the men who have had the supreme direction at home and abroad, 
and who have, by their social position and personal qualities, 
acquired the confidence of the public. With the exception of the 
Royal Niger Company, it would be incorrect to say that they 
have been financially successful, but in die domain of government 
generally it may be said that they have added vast territories to 
the Britbh empire (in Africa about 1,700,000 sq. m.), and in these 
territories they have acted as a civilizing force. They have made 
roads, opened facilities for trade, enforced peace, and laid at all 
events the foundation of settled administration. It is not too 
much to say that th^ have often acted unselfishly for the benefit 
of the mother country and even humanity. We may instance the 
anti-slavery and anti-alcohol campaigns which have been carried 
on, the latter certainly being against the immediate pecuniaiy 
interests of the companies themselves. It must, of course, be 
recognized that to a certain extent thb has been done under the 
influence of the home government. The occupation of Uganda 
certainly, and of the Nigerian territory and Rhodesia prob- 
ably, will prove to have been rather for the benefit of posterity 
than of the companies which effected it. In the two cases where 
the companies have been bought out by the state, they 
have ha.d no compensation for much that they have expended. 
In fact, it would have been impossible to take into account 
actual expenditure day by day, and the cost of wars. To use the 
expression of Sir William Mackinnon, the shareholders have 
been compelled in some cases to take out their dividends in 
philanthropy.’’ 

The existence of such complies to-day is justified in certain 
political and economic conditions only. It may be highly desk- 
able for the government to occupy certain territories, but political 
exigencies at home will not permit it to incur the expenditure, or 
international relations may make such an undeitaking inex- 
pedient at the time. In such a case the formation of a chiutered 
ccmipany may be the best way out of the difficulty. But it has 
been demonstrated again and again that, dkectly the company’s 
intexiests begin to with those of foreign powers, the home 
govenunent must assume a protectorate over its territories in 
order to simplify the situation and save peihaps disastrous 
collisions* So long as the political relations of such a ccmipany 
are with savages or semi-savages, it be left free to act, but 
directly it becomes involved with a civilized power the state has 
(if it wishes to retnia the territory) to acquire by purchase the 
political rights eff the company, and it is ob^ously much easier to 
induce a popular assemUy to grant money for the purpose of 
^hti already existing than to acquire new ones. 
Itrict system of gomnment supervision enforced by 
I it i& not eai^ lor the state to be isKVolved agaxipt 
_ IJp^peim complications. . Eoononiically such companies 
amjlliytffustifiiublei^ point. When there is noother 

means ieff entering mto commercial gdationt with remote and 
savage races save miterpriae of such^magailtutte that private 



individuate ccmld not incur risk invt^ved, then a 
zna^ be wellmitrusted with special privileges for the purpose, as 
an inventor is accorded aceitain piotection by laiw by means of a 
patent wl^h enables him to bring out his invention at a profit if 
there is anything in it. But su& {Mrivileges should not be con- 
tinued longer than is necessary for the purpose of reasonably 
recompensing the adventurers. A successful company, even 
when it has lost monopoly or privileges, has, by its command of 
capital and general resources, established so strong a position that 
pnvate individuals or new companies can tarely compete with it 
successfully. Hiat this is so is clearly shown in the case of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company as at present constituted. In colonizing 
new lands these companies often act successfully. They have 
proved more potent than the direct action of governments. 
This may be seen in Africa, where France and England have of 
late acquired vast areas, but have developed them with very 
different results, acting from the opposite principles of private 
and state promotion of colonization. Apart from national 
characteristics, the individual has far more to gain under the 
British system of private enterprise. A strong point in favour of 
some of the British companies has been that their undertakings 
have been practically extensions of existing British colonies 
rather than entirely isolated ventures. Bat a chartered company 
can never be anything but a transition stage of colonization ; 
sooner or later the state must take the lead. A company may act 
beneficially so long as a country is undeveloped, but as soon as it 
becomes even semi-civilized its conflicts with private interests 
become so frequent and serious that its authority has to make 
way for that of the central government. 

The companies which have been formed in France during 
recent years do not yet afford material for profitable study, for 
they have been subject to so much vexatious interference from 
home owing to lack of a fixed system of control sanctioned by 
government, that they have not been able, like the British, to 
develop along their own lines. 

See also Borneo; Nigeria; Brit. East Africa; Rhodesia; &c. 
The following works deal witii the subject of cliartcred companies 
generally : Bonnassieux, Les Grand^s Compagnies de commerce (Paris, 
1892) ; Chailly-Bert, Les Compagnies de colonisation sous Vancien 
regime (Paris, 1898) ; Cawston and Keane, The Early Chartered 
Compemies (London, 1896) ; W. Cunningham, A History of British 
Industry and Commerce ^Cambridge, 1890, 1892) ; Egerton, A Short 
History of British Colonial Policy (London, 1897) ; J. Scott Keltic, 
The Partition of Africa (London, 189O ; Lcroy-Bcaulieu, Dc la 
colonisation chez les peuples modernes (ftiris, 1898) ; Les Nouvelles 
SociStis anglo-saxonnes (Paris, 1897) ; MacDonald, Select Charters 
illustrative of American History, 1606-177^ (New York, 1899) ; 
B. P. Poores, Federal and State Constitutions y &c. (Washington, 
1877 ; a more complete collection of American colonial charters) ; 
H. L. Osgood, American Colonies in the 17th Cent, (1904-7) : 
Carton de Wiart, Les Grandes Compagnies coloniales anglaises au 
siicle (Paris, 1899). Also see articles " Compagnies de Charte," 

“ Colonies," "Privilege,” in Nouveau Dictionnaire d* dconomie politique 
(Paris, 1892); and article "Companies, Chartered," in Encyclo- 
paedia of the Laws of England, edited by A, Wood Renton (London, 
1907-1909). (W. B. Du.) 

CHARTERHOUSE. This name is* an English corruption of 
the FTtnAi maisan chartrettse, a religious bouse of the Caithusian 
order. As such it occurs not uncomtnonly in England, in various 
places (e,g, Chmerhouse-on*Mendip^ Charterhouse Hinton) 
where the Carthusians were established. It is most familiar, 
however, in its application to the Charterhouse, London. On 
a site hear the old city wall, west of the modem thoroughfare 
of Aldmgate, a Carthusian monastery was founded in 1371 ^ 
Sir Walter de Manny, a knight of French birth. After its 
dissolution in 1535 the property passed through various hands. 
In 1558, while in the possession of Lord North, it waa ogcui^ 
by Queen Elisabefib during the preparations for her coronation, 
and James 1 . held court here on his first entrance into London. 
Tht Charterhouse was tfien in the hands of Thomas Hokard, 
eaorl of Suffolk, but in May 1611 it came into those of Thomas 
Sutton (i53s-t6tt) of Smith, Lincoliishire. ^ He acquired a 
fortune by the discovery of coal on two estates which he had 
leased near Ncwcasde-on-Tyne, and i afterwards/ jwnoving to 
iJndoci^ he carried on a cominmial oaroer/ Id the year of fak 
death, whteh took place nn ihe rsth of ifiriy hie 


^dowed a ho^iul im the site of the Gharterhoiuie, calling it the I 
hospit^ of King James ; imd in his will be bequeathed moneys 
to mai n tai n a d&apel, hv^italXalmshouse) and achooL The will j 
was hotly contested hut upheld in court/ and the foundation was ; 
finally constituted to afford a home for eighty male pensioners 
C* gentlemen by desert and in poverty, soldiers that have borne 
arms by sea or land, merchants decay^ by piracy or shipwreck, 
or servants in household to the King or Queen’s Majesty ”), and 
to educate fo^ boys. The school developed beyond theori^[inal 
intentions of its founder, and now ranks among the most enTinent 

E ubUc schools in England. In 1872 it was rdnoved, during the 
eadmastership (1^^1897) of the Rev. William Haig-Brown 
(d. 1907), to new buildings near Godahning in Surrey, which were 
opened on the 18th of June in that year. The number of founda- | 
tion scholarships is increased to sixty. The scholars are not now 
distinguished by wealing a special dmss or by forming a separate 
house, though one house is known as Gownboys, preserving 
the forniCT title of the scholars. The land on which the old 
school buildipgs stood in London was sold for new buildings 
to accommodate the Merchant Taylors’ school, but the pensioners 
still occupy tiieir picturesque home, themselves picturesque 
figures* in the black gowns dwigned for them under the founda- 
tion. The buildings, of mellowed red brick, include a panelled 
chapel, in which is the founder’s tomb, a fine dining-hall, 
governors’ room with ornate ceiling and tapestried walls, the old 
library, and the beautiful great staircase. 

CHARTER-PARTY (Lat. cAarta partita^ a legal paper or 
instrument, “ divided,” i,e. written in duplicate so that each 
pa^ retains half), a written, or partly written and partly 
printed, contract between merchant and shipowner, by which 
a ship is let or hired for the conveyance of goods on a specified 
voyage, or for a definite period. (See Affreightment.) 

CH^TERS TOWERS, a mining town of Devonport county, 
Queensland, Australia, 82 m. by rail S.W. of Townsville and | 
820 m. direct N.N.W. of Brisbane. It is the centre of an im- I 
portant gold-field, the reefs of which improve at the lower 
depths, tiie deepest shaft on the field being 2558 ft. below the 
surface-level. The gold is of a very fine quality . An abundant 
water-supply is obtained from the Burdekin river, some 8 m. 
distant. The population of the town in 1901 was 5523 ; but 
within a 5 m. radius it was 20,976. Charters Towers became 
a municipality in 1877. 

CHARTIER, ALAIN . I392-C.I430), French poet and political 
writer, was bom at Bayeux about 1392. C^artier belonged 
to a family marked by considerable ability. His eldest broker 
Guillaume became bishop of Paris ; and Thomas became notary 
to the king. Jean Chartier, a monk of St Denis, whose history 
of Charles VII. is printed in vol. iii. of Les Grands Chtoniques de 
Saint-* Denis was not, as is sometimes stated, also a 

brother of the poet. Alain studied, as his elder brother had done, 
at the university of Paris. His earliest poem is the Livre des 
quatre dames^ written after the battle of Agincourt. This was 
followed by the Dihat du rSveille-maiin, Belle Dame sans 
tnerci, and others. None of these poems show any very patriotic 
feeling, though Chartier’s prose is evidence that he was not 
indifferent to the misfortunes of his country. He followed the 
fortunes of the dauphin, afterwards Charles VII., acting in' the 
triple capacity of derk, notary and financial secreta^. In 2422 
he wrote the famous Quadrilogue^invectif, The interlocutors 
in this dialogue are France hers^ and the three orders of the 
state. Chartier lays bare the abuses of the feudal army* and the 
sufferings of the peasants. He rendered an immense service to 
his country by maihtaining that the cause of PVance, though 
desperate to all appearance, not yet lost if the contending 
Auctions could lay ame their differdices tn the face of the common 
In 1424 Oiartier was sent on an^ embassy to Omnany, 
and three years later he acccxnpanted to Scotland the mission 
sent t6 negotiate die marriage M lAttgaret of Seettoid^ rthen 
Aotf four years old/ with the dauphon, afterwards Louis XI. 
hi t429i to ^wrdte Ae Liere d^espiranee^ which contains a fieite 

ife was tiie author^^^ 

dtoitbo lbn tte cour^ Gbaitea VIL; entitled le Cwitd, 


translated into English (Here fokmeth the copy of tt}Utlte 
wkydie maistre A. Chemdier wrote to his hroiher) by Cibeton 
about ^1484. The date of his death is to be placed about 1430. 
A Latin epitaph, discovered in the iSth century, says, howeveir, 
ttot he was andideacon of Paris, and declares that he died in the 
city of Avignon in 1449. This is obviously not authentic, for 
I Alain desenbed himself as a simple derc and certainly died long 
before 1449. The story of the famous kiss bestowed by Margaret 
of Scotland on la pficieuse houche de laqueUe sont issus et sorHs 
tant de bans mots et vertu^es paroles is mythical, for Margaret 
did not come to France till 1436, after the poet’s death ; but the 
story, first told by Guillaume Bouchet in his Annales d' Aquitaine 
(1524), is interesting, if only as a proof of the high degree of 
estimation in which the ugliest man of his day was held. Jean 
de Masles, who annotated a portion of his verse, has recorded 
how the pages and young gentlemen of that epoch were required 
daily to learn by heart passages of. his Brhiaire des nobles. 
John Lydgate studied him affectionately. His Belle Dame sans 
tnerci was translated into English by Sir Richard Ros about 
1640, mth an introduction of his own ; and Clement Marot and 
Octavien de Saint-Gelais, writing fifty years after his death, 
find many fair words for the old poet, their master and pre- 
decessor. 

See Mancel, Alain Chartier, dude bibliographique et litUrairp, 8vo 
(Pam, 1849) ; D. Delaunay's 6 tude sur Alain Chartier with 

considerable extracts from his writings. His works were edited by 
A. Duchesne (Paris, 1617). On Jean Chartier see Vallet de Viriville, 

Essais critiques sur les historiens originaux du r^gne de Charles 
VIII,'* in the Bibl. de V&cole des Chartes ( J uly-^August 1857). 

CHARTISM, the name given to a movement for political 
reform in England, from the so-called “ People’s Charter ” or 
“ National Charter,” the document in which in 1838 the scheme 
of reforms was embodied. The movement itself may be traced 
to the latter years of the i8th century. Checked for a while by 
the reaction due to the excesses of the French Revolution, it 
received a fresh impetus from the awful misery that followed 
the Napoleonic wars and the economic changes due to tlie intro- 
duction of machinery. The Six Acts of 1819 were directed, 
not only against agrarian and industrial rioting, but against 
the political movement of which Sir Francis Burdett was the 
spokesman in the House of Commons, which demanded man- 
hood suffrage, the ballot, annual parliaments, the abolition of 
the property qualification for members of parliament and their 
payment The movement was checked for a while by the 
Reform Bill of 1832 ; but it was soon discovered that, though 
the middle classes had been enfranchised, the economic and 
political grievances of the labouring population remained un- 
redressed. Two separate movements now developed : onte 
socialistic, associated with the name of Robert Owen ; the other 
radical, aiming at the enfranchisement of the ** masses ” as the 
first step to the amelioration of their condition. The latto was 
represented in the Working Men’s Association, by which in 1838 
the “ People’s Charter ” was drawn up. It embodied exactiy 
the same j^ogramme as that of the radical reformers mentioned 
above, witii the addition of a demand for equal electoral districts. 

In support of this programme a vigorous agitation b^an, the 
principal leader of which was Feargus O’Connor, whose irrespon- 
sible and erratic oratory produced a vast effect Monster 
meetings were held, at which seditious language was occasionally 
used, and slight collisions with the militc^ took place. Petitions 
of enormous size, signed in great part with fictitious names, were 
presented to parliament ; and a great many newsp^rs were 
started, of which the Northern Star, conducted by Feargus 
O’Connor, bad a circulation of 50,000. In November 1839 * 
Chartist mob consisting of miners tid others made an attack 
on Newport, Mon. The rising WM failure ; the leadm, 

John Frost and two others, wereiseizearwcre found guilty of high 
treason, and were condemned to dea^. The sentence^ however, 
was changed to one of transportation, and Frost spent ow 
fourteen years in Van Diemen’s Land. In 1854 he was p^doned, 
and 6^ i&S6 until on the 29th of July 1877 he lived 

in -Fnglflffdt , Jn 1840 the Chartist movement was still fnriher 
jQiganinsd the ^tnauguiation at Manchester of the National 



Charter . Associatkm; whicht^mpidly. becaoM' .powerful^ bsing ithe< 
head of\ab(i!it 4oo sister ^odeties^^wi^ are^idtta^ha^tt ntun 
bered 4o>oo(9 members. Soime time ; after; eflooh^s m 
towards a coalition iwith^ the more nmderate viaihcak/ 
failed.; tend a land sohiame was latartcd by G^Oor^r; tvrhidi 
;prosperod ior a few years. In LS44 the uncompromising spirit; 
of eome of the leaders was well illustiktadl by their hostile attitude 
t towards the Anti* Com -^Law ^Ltegue. OrOonnor, tespeeiaHy, 
entered into a public controvemy * with' Cobckn. and* 
which he was worsted. But it was not till a848, during- a season 
of great suffering iamo^ the working classes^ and under the 
influence of the revoltition at^Baris^ th^ the realStcei^rii of the 
•Chartist morement whs 'discovered and the prevalent discon- 
tent became known. Early in March di&turisMces occurred in 
• Glasgow which required the intervention of the military, while 
in the>numufacturmg dislnrictei^ over the west of Scoriand the 
operatives wexe^Toady to rise in the event. of the main movement 
succeedmg. Some agitation, too, t took place in Edinbuigh and 
in 'Manchester^ but of a milder nature ; in fact, while there was 
larreal aild widespread discontent, men were indisposed to resort 
.todccided measures. 

The prindpal scene of intended Chartist dcmcnxstration was 
London. An enormous gathering of half a million was announioed 
for the loth of April on Kennington Common, from which they 


were to march to the Houses of Parliament to present a petition 
sij^ed by nearly .six million names, in order by this imposing 
display of numbers to secure the enactinent of the six points. 
Probably some of the more violent members of the party thought 
^to imitate tile Parisian mob by tekingpower entirely mto theif cjwn 
hands. The announcement of the procession excited grea t alarm, 
and the most dedkied measures were taken by the authorities to 
‘prevent a rising. The procession was forbidden. The military 
were called out under the command of the duke of Wdlinglon, 
and by him concealed near the bridges and other points where the 
^procession might attempt to force its way. Even the Bank of 
England and other public buildings were put in a state of defence, 
and special constablesyto the number, it is said, of 1.70,000, were 
enrolled, one of \riiom’ was destined'Miortly after to be the emperor 
Of the French. After all these gigantic preparations on both sides 
Chartist demonstratkm prOv^’ to be a very insignificant affair. 
^Instead of half a million, only about 50,000 assembled on iKen- 
nington Common, and their leaders, Feargus O’Connor and 
Ernest Charies Jones, shrank from the responsibility of braving 
the authorities by conducting the procession to the Houses of 
‘Parliament. The monster petition was duly presented, and 
scrutinised, with the result that the number of signatures was 
‘found to 'have been grossly exaggerated, and that the most 
utlheard-of falsification* of ‘names had been resorted to. There- 
after the movement specialfy ehlied Chartism soon died out. 
It became merged, so/ far • as its political programme is con- 
cerned, with the advancing mdkalism of the general democratic 
movement. 

CHARTRES, a city t>f north-western France, cai^tal of the 
department of Eure-et-Lohr, *55 m. S. W. of Peuis on the rail- 
way to Le Mans. Pop. ’( 1906 ) 19 , 433 . Chartres is built on the 
leftibaiik of the Eure, on a hill crowned by its •famous cathedral, , 
the Bftires of which are a landmark in the surrounding country. 
To the south-east stretdhes the fruitful plain of Beauce, ^‘the 
^granary of France,” of which the town is' the commercial centre. 
The ^re> which at this ‘point divides into three branches, 
is crossed iby ^lfeveral brid|^s> borne of them ancfeiitj and is; 
^fringed in pbees/by* remains Of the old fortifications, of Mirhtdi 
‘the Porte (]^illaumn( 14 ^ century), a gateway fianked by towers, 

‘ [ the most eoteidete apamen. steep, iioitow streets of the 
l•eontraStwith‘ tei wide, shady boiff evards which encirde 
livide it from'thh kt l^e Clos St Jean, a pleaaant 
flies >to the north-Wtet/osid'squarte and open spaie^ 
heroua. Ibe^cathedfal^of AkcmmCTUiiEf: 

of finest Gothh: was fob 

mith BiiiiKp'fki sm eariieir^dbureh 

dtetroyed ' fim ^Iri laid waste 
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.themewibuil|^s&g then .hatii^ completed.; but xfiexgy ahd^peopfe 
^setfMaloti8lyitO)Work,iaaxd'the main ^part>iof idle prea^ Struotute 
was finished by £240. Tfaoksgh ithOie <i»ve . bets tnumexvnisfmwor 
additioais aiid alterariom(sixiGerttet«tin^ the xgeneral Character 
of "ihe oathedral/istuniiiqiaived^ ^ Thempper w^work. was con- 
sumed by fire in 1836,. die reSt'ioft&e building was mved. 
Iheatatuoiy of the lateral jpa^tals,ther8teined g]^^ the x^tb 
cjceatury,:aHd tfhe choir^soresni of Ar JLenatSsance ore jail unique 
(fmmitlmairistic etandpDRit. 'The cothedialisBisoTency^^ for 
rthe imauty and peii«n .propart^^ /Ilisrt; 

to thesouth, theOodOT Vieux:(35i ft. high),.datesfrtifn theiirth 
century ; its upper portion is lower -and less rich lin design^lhah 
that of ‘the Qocher Meuf (377 ft;), which was not. coi^ 
the iT&th century. Ih len^iliie ratoedr^ measures 440 ft., its 
choir measures 150 ft.; across, land the height ; of the vaiiltiiig iis 
121 ft. Thcabbcy chuTchobStPieiT?e,dating chiefly from theii3^ 
century,* contaiiw, besides somefin® stained glass, timlve 
sentations of the apoitles im . enamel, executed about ^547 by 
Leonard Limosin. Of the other chuiihes of .Chartres the chief 
are St Aignan ^r3th, i6th and xyth centuries) and St Maxtin;iau- 
Val (lath icentuty). The hotel de vilie, a building of the L7th 
©entuiy, containing a museum and lilwory, an Mer .hotel de 
vilie of the ‘13th century, and i^eral medie^ and ^Renaissance 
houses, are of interest. There : is a statue of General F. S. 
MarcBou-iDesgraviers (b. 1769),' a: native of the town. 

The town is the seat of a bishop^ a prefectoTe,; a court of assizes, 
and hos trlbunak of first instance of comteerce,: a .^hantber 
of commerce, training colleges, a lyc^e for boys, a communal 
college for. girls, and a branch* of the Bank of France. Its trade 
is carried on chiefly on market-days, whenthe peasants of ‘the 
Beauce bring their crops and iiverstock to be sold and make 
their purchases. The game-pies and other delicacies of Chartres 
are well known, and the industries also - include ifiouriUiilling, 
brewing, distilling, iron'-foundii^, leather Manufacture, dyeiiig, 
and the manufacture of stained glass> billiard requisites, 
hosiery, &c. 

Chartres was one of the principal towns df the Carhutesy and 
by the Romans was called Auiricum, from the river / 4 whim 
(Eure), and afterwards mitca • Camutum. it was burnt by toe 
Normans in 858, and unsuccessfully besieged by them in 9x1. 
In 14x7 it fell' into the hands of the Englto, from whom 1 it was 
recovered in 1432. It was attacked unsuccessfully by the 
‘Protestants in 1568, and was taken in 1591 ^byitemy IV%,iiWho 
was crowned there three years afterwards. In Franco-German 
War it was seized by toe Gcimans on the 21st of October 1870, 
and continued durr^ the rest * of the campaign an important 
centre of operations. During the middle ages it waa toe . chief 
town of the district of Beauce, and ^ve its name to a countsthip 
-which was* held by the counts of Bloia and Champagne and after- 
wards by the hou^of Chitillonyaimeniber of which in 1286 sold 
it to the crown. It was raised totoerank of a duchy in isUfi by 
Frantns I. After toe time ofiLoUis XIV. the title of duke of 
Chartres was hereditary in toe family of Orieans. 

See M. T, Bulteau/ Monogra^hie d 4 la ^iatHUdfale de Ohartree (rSgy) ; 
AjPhtrvahiChaftres, sa.ocdhidrdle^ eesrfnommenis (189^) ; J. 

Maste, Chartre&: its^Oat^edral andXy^fihes'i^ 

iCHARTREUBE, a lii^ueur, ao called from having been made 
at famous Oarthiss^. monastery. La Grande Chox^use,; at 
Grenoble (isee bdow). In eonBequcnce of the Assodatioos LaW, 
the Chortreux imiiksIleftiFranjceto f904v^d ^ 

' manateeture of thisliqueor in Spain; ' Thera are two main vaxieties 
‘df Chartreuse, rthe grebn < mud the yellow* The green scontains 
about 57, toei yellow about 4$% ifjalcolaDl. 'IheBe iaare^othar 
differences due to ithe vary^ natoreimttd (Quantity .t>£ :tite 
'flavouring matters exnpfoyed, but .tomsdcrets^obmatuilaclz^ 
jeatoudy guardeoL Tlmgenuine iiqixauris tmdbabtecBy produced 
by^Bieam' otmdfaiBadtm 

‘0HAa9R|{D8B»iiiiA?4MMH touse^iof the vtof 

tevera older ^of iOdtousasa snoaks (tee CnlcriiviBimNs)^ ^ It 
sitmted to tite deportmeto^dx toetote^imt^ to. 

Ni of<htodbtei^tm/hej^^ of^9to5 sed; ixttoeiitoxt 

of m\'group dfiNmimtobe/nxotoxlmikis;^^ 
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. of:^ Guim ^rt. T 9 ie«original .aeftttement)iim 
by St .Bruno lebipat 11084^) ^ ckrhrod its naniB ifrom > the^aomll 

TviHa^e .to tte S.E.^rio]int9dy and now as^St 

JSimt de Chartreuse. fFhe fintKamvtntt an tthe prescnt/site^was 
builttbetween f 1x33. and it 137^ but thei actual rbuUdtngs^te only 
itom about x67^> the' older onee h^ btoai often ibunxt* fFhe 
oonventstands ina veiy picturesquo iDaBitianiin a large meadow^ 
relopingito the S.W.yand watciredrby;a 4 imyitribiitary'otth»Gui«fs 
Mort On the aorth/bne forests ttobcnd; to^ the^Gol de la Ruehhe^ 
Bfnd »on 'wrest rise wril ^iwooded ;hei^ts, while on the cast 
tower white limestone ridges, cuimirtathw'in the ‘Grand iSom 
'^6670 it.). .One of the most famous of ah« ^eaiiy •^^Cardiuskn 
rmonks was St Hugh -of Lincoln, who livad here from •ict6o to 
ii8i> when he went^to England rto found the first Garthurion 
house at Whiiam in Somerset ; in 1x86 he became bishop of 
Lincoln, and before ^his death in laoo had built the angel c^ir 
andiother potions of the wonderful cathedral there. 

The principal approach ^toithe convent ire from St'Laurent du 1 
Pemt, a village wtuBted on Ibe’Gukrs Mort, arid built j 

by t^ inanks*—it is conkiected by ateamitramiviays with Voiron | 
i(fcn: Grenoble) and 'St Bifro(ni(for Chambfey). Among the other 
routes may be mentionedibpse’fnim GrenoWe by Le Sappey, 6r 
by the C 61 de la iCharmette, or from Ghambriiy -by the Gol de 
Cbuz and the village cdf Les Ediellcs. St Laurerlt is about^tj m. 

: from the convent. The road mounts* along thei Guiers Moit and 
soon reaches the hamlet of Fourvoirie, so called from fordia vm, 
:as about 1510 the road was firet pierced hentse towards ; the 
convent. ;Hera are iron foTgesy and here was formerly the chief 
centre of the manufacture of the famed Chartreuse liqueur. 
.Beyond, the road enters the “ Desert *Vand passes through most 
' deUghtful scenery. Some wayiartber the Guiers Mort is crossed 
by the modem bridge of St Bruno, the older bridge of Parant 
[ being still visible higher up the stream. Here begins the splendid 
carraige road, construct^ by M. E, Vkud between 1854 and 
'Z856. It soon passes beneath the bold pinnacle of the OeUlcttei 
or Aiguillette, beyond which formerly women were not allowed 
' to penetrate. After passing through four tunnels^ the road bends 
^north (leaving the Guiers Mort which flows post St Pierre de 
Chartreuse), and the valley soon opens to form the upland hollow 
in which are the buildings of the convent. These are not very 
.striking, the high roofs of daric* ihitJe, tlvs icross^sumiounted 
turrets and the lofty clock-tower being the- ^hief (features. But 
the situation is one of ideal peace and rcpdse. ] Women were 
foimerly lodged in the old iriflrmaiy, close to ^ the main gate, 
which is now a hritel. Within the conventual buildings areTour 
^halls formerly used for the rcception of the>prior^ of &e various ; 
branch (houses in France, Italy, Burgundy and Germany. The 
very plain and unadorhed chapel dates from the 15th century, 
cloisters, around whidi cluster the thirty^ix small houses 
“ifor thefully professed monks, are of kter date. The library con- 
'itained before the Revolution a very flne collection of (bool^ and 
MSS.,’ now mostly in the town library at Grenoble. • 

' The monks were expelled in i79>3, billowed to 'return in 
1816, but then they had to pay reiit'for the use of 'the buflidings 
jand-the forests around, though both one and the other were due 
ito'the industry of their predecessors.- They were again- expelled ; 
in 1904, and are dispersed in various houses in Englaiidi at 
iPmaroio , (Italy) and > at Tarragona (Spain). It; k at^iliefkst- 
spot 1^ the various pharmaceutioal (prepkratiotis are 
•now iwantriaottired for whichithey are'ifemo^^ 
irintre. Ab(>ut's84o}--^lre Bditie d*dcm (a mineral paste | 

4he^pelobra<M THe>iiiagnifkent reveriues I 

.merite to* nwrious ^purposes of temevolenoe) -espeeidly^ jm<^^$^ 
jieighbouring villages, wdiidh owe^to ibk soriree their <^uivlu^s, ; 
£heok, hospitals, 8tc.|^8te;/buUtand the expfiAse 

monks;' : ■ -- 

H. Ferrand. Guids d la Grand$ Chattreuse (1889) ; and Les Mmfmgkes 

> whd)k faiFedito^ri^ 

OiatT* or Mnfaaite/^ wUchifomiotkeififSt'^l^ I 
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'ward,(is common, m; mahyilorriis, to (Petrtonic languages', Uieariing 
a ^^tum/Naiid,im in pr^fiy 

‘Soncdiar;*’ of a^ door “ onithe turn m the act of dlosifi. ’ k 
thus applkd’to a“ turn of wofk,?»^amodd(3ob, a«d is sriw^, fa 
/theionn“ tihorej” in America, and in dialeCte-rif Ibe sou^iMWeSt 
of (England. 

»0®Afl®,iMLMOB'FOIlTUAIfD»(^i8o8-t873), American states- 
man and jurist, was bom in Cornish township, New Hampshire, 
on the X3th of Janua^ 1808. His -father died in 1817, and thie 
son -passed several ‘years (1820-^1824) in Ohio with bis uncle, 
Bkkop Philander Chase (1775-1852), the foremost pioneer of the 
Protestant 'Episcopal Church in the West, the first bishop tif 
iOhio(i8i9-*t83i),and after 18351 trishopof Illinois. Hegraduated 
^at Dartmouth Cdlege in 1826, and after studying law under 
William Wirt, attomey-genei^ of the United States, in 
Washington, D.C., was admitted to the bar in 1829, and removed 
to Cmcinnati, Ohio, in 1836. Here he soon gained a positioh of 
prominence at the bar, and published an annotated edition, 
(which long remained standard, '6f the laws of Ohio. At a time 
when public opinion in Cincinnati was largely dominated ly 
Southern busmess connexions, Chase, influenced probably 'by 
James iG. Bimey, associated himself after about 1836 with thi 
anti-^v^ movement, and became recognized as the leader of 
the political reformers opposed to the Garrisonian abolitionists. 
To Ithc (Cause he freely gave his services as a lawyer, and Was 
particularly conspicuous as counsel for fugitive slaves seized 
in Ohio for rendition to slavery under the Fugitive Slave Law 
of 1793*— indeed/ he came to be known as the “ attorney-general 
•of fugitive slaves.*’ His argument (1847) in the famous Van 
Zandt case before the United States Supreme Court attracted 
particular attention, though in this as in other cases of the 
kind the judgment was against him. In brief he contended that 
slavery was “ local, not national,” that it could exist only 'by 
virtue of positive State Law, that the Federal government was 
not empowered by the Gonrtitution to create slavery anywhere, 
and that “ when a slave leaves the jurisdiction of a state he 
ceases to be a slave> 'because he continues to be a man and 
leaves behind him the law which made him a slave.” In 1841 he 
abandoned the Whig party, with which he had previously been 
affiliated, and for seven years was the undisputed leader of the 
Liberty patty in Ohio; he was remarkably skilful in drafting 
platforms and addresses, and it was he who prepared the national 
Liberty platform of 1843 and the Liberty address of 1845. 
Realizing in time that a third party movement could not succeed, 
he took the lead during the campaign of 1848^0 combining the 
Liberty party with the Barnburners or Van Buren Democrats 
of New 'York to form the Free-Soilers. 'He drafted the famous 
Pree^Soil platform, and it was largely through his influence that 
Van Huren was nominated for the presidency. His obj ect, how- 
ever, was not to establish a permanent new party orgariiaktion, 
but to bring pressure to bear upon Northern Democrats to force 
ttiem to adopt a .policy opposed to the further extension of 
riayery. 

In 849 he was -elected to the United States Senate as the 
result of a^coalition between the Democrats arid a small group 
of Free-Soilers in the state legislature ; and for some years 
thereafter, except in i852> when he rejoined -the ‘Free-Soilers, 
he dWssed himself as airi Independent Democrat, thou]^ he 
was oot>of hasnhony with the leaders of 'the Democratic pOrty. 
During hk'serricefathe Senate (i849-^r8s5>heywas pre-eminently 
the dmtmirion * of «ntWlavery in that body, ' Ond iio One spoke 
roore ably than he did against the Compromise Measures of 1850 
aiai ^the ‘Ksnsats-Kebiaska Bill of 1854. The Kansas-NObmska 
kgislatioir.wd 'the subsequent troubles 'in Kmreas, having 
eOiriinoed wifti of^the futility of trijring to* influence the Democrats, 
he assumed the teaderehip in the Noith^riest of <the movement 
to fofm;a iiew; potty to (m|KWk'the exteskion -of 'The 

Appfalf 'of the (independent iDeiiibiErats in Congress the 
irf’fhe Unitwi States/*^ written -hy Chase* and Giddings, 
‘tod^fiiiWkhedifa df January 

dflkk ntaV^beiregartlod of tlk Repubfiean 

pwty creed He ^ ’the «iet IR^bHean govehior of OhH 



CIMSE, S.~a:HASlNG ; 


sepnng from 1855 to ^Bgg. Although, with the exception of 
Sew^d^ he was die most prominent Republican in the country, 
and done .more against slavery than any other Republican, 
he failed to secure nomination for the presidency in x86o, 
partly because his views on the question of protection were not 
orth^ox from a Republican point of view, and pa:^ because 
the old line Whig element could not ipfgive his coeUtioa with* the 
Demoemts in the senatorial campaign of 1849 ; his uncom> 
promising and co^piouous anti>slaveiy record, too, was against 
him from the point of view of " availability.” As secretary 
of the treasury in President Lincoln’s cabinet in 1861-1864, 
during the first three years of the Civil War, he rendered services 
of the greatest value. That period of crisis witnessed two great 
chafes in American financial policy, the establishment of a 
national banking system and the issue of a legal tender paper 
currency. The fpnner was Chase’s own particular measure. 
He suggested the idea, worked out all of the important principles 
and many of the details, and induced Congress to accept them. 
The success of that system alone warrants his being placed in 
the fimt rank of American financiers. It not only secured an 
immediate market for government bonds, but it also provided 
a permanent uniform national currency, which, though inelastic, 
is absolutely stable. The issue of legal tenders, the greatest 
financial blunder of the war, was made contrary to his wishes, 
although he did not, as he perhaps ought to have done, push 
his opposition to the point of resigning. 

Perhaps Chase’s chief defect as a statesman was an insatiable 
desire for supreme ofiice. It was partly this ambition, and 
also tempeiumental difierences from the president, whidi led 
him to retire from the cabinet in June 1864. A few months 
later (December 6, 1864) he was appointed chief justice of the 
Umted States Supreme ^urt to succeed Judge Taney, a position 
which he held until his death in 1873. Among his most im- 
portant decisions were Texas v. White Wallace, 700), 1869,. in 
which he asserted that the Constitution provided for an “in- 
destructible union composed of indestructible states,” Veazie 
Bank V. Fenno (S Wall^e, 533), 18^, in defence qf that part 
of the banking l^islation of the Civil War which imposed a 
tax of 10 % on state bank-notes, and Hepburn v. Griswold (8 
Wallace, 603), 1869, which declared certain parts of the legal 
tender acts to be unconstitutional. When the legal tender 
decision was reversed after the appointment of new judges, 
1871-1872 (Legal Tender Cases, 12 Wallace, 457), Chase prepared 
a very able dissenting opinion. Toward the end of his life he 
gradually drifted back toward bis old Democratic position, and 
made an unsuccessful effort to secure the nomination of the 
Democratic party for the presidency in 1872. He died in New 
York City on the 7th of May 1873. Chase was one of the ablest 
political leaders of the Civil War period, and deserves to be 
placed in the fi'ont rank of American statesmen. 

The standard biography is A. B. Hart’s Salmon Portland Chase 
in the American Statesmen Series” (1899). Less philosophical, 
but containing a greater wealth of detail, is }. W. Shuckers’ L%fe and 
Public Services of Salmon Portland Chase (New York, 1874). R. B. 
Warden's Account of the Privale Life and Public Services of Salmon 
Portland Chase (Cincinnati. 1874) deals more fully with Chase's 
private life. 

CHASE, SAMUEL (1741-1811), American jurist, was bom in 
Sonwrset county, Maryli^, on the 17th of April 1741. was 
admitted to the bar at Annapolis in 1761, and lor more than 
twenty years was a member of the Maryland legislature. He | 
took an active part in the resistance to the Stamp Act, and from 
1774 to 1778 and 1784 to 1785 was a member of the Continental 
Congress. With Benjamin Franklin and Charles Carroll he was 
sent by Congress in 17^, to win over the Canadians to the side 
of the revolting colpniea, and after his return did much to 
persuade Maryland to advocate a formal separation of the 
thirteen colonies from Great Britain, he himself being one of 
those who signed the Declaration of Independence on the and 
of August 1776. in this year was aw a member of the 
Ij iii vention which framed ^ first ixmstituripn mr^^t^ 

After serving in the Maiylaiid ^ponventiem whidi 
for that stale, itha Federal Constitution,, and there 


vigorously opposing rarifioation, though after#aitls he was an 
ardent Federaist, he became in 1^1 dwju^ of the Maryland 
genei^ court, which positiim he resigned m 1796 for that oi an 
associate justice of the StEpreme; C^rt of riie United ^States. 
His radical Federalism, however, led him to continue active in 
pdlitics, and he took advantage of eVery opportunity, on rile 
bench and ofi, to promote the cause of his party. His over- 
bearing conduct while presiding at t^ trials of John Fries ^r 
treason, and of James Ihompson Callender (d. 1813) for seditious 
libel in 1800, drove the lawyers for the defence from the court, 
and evoked the wrath of the Republicans, who were stirred to 
action by a political harangue on the evil tcsidenciesof democracy 
which he delivered as a charge to a grand jury at Baltimore in 
1803. The House of Representatives adopted a resolution of 
impeachment in March 1804, and on the 7 th of December 1804 
the House managers, chief among whom were John Randolph, 
Joseph H. Nicholson (1770-1817), and Caesar A. Rodney (1772- 
1824), laid their articl^ of impeachment before the Senate. 
The trial, with frequent interruptions and delays, lasted from 
the 2nd of January to the ist of March 1805. Judge Chase was 
defended by the ablest lawyers in the country, mcluding Luther 
Martin, Robert Goodloe Harper (1765-1825), Philip Barton Key 
^1757-1815), Charles Lee (i758-i8i5)> and Joseph Hopkinsotn 
(1770-1842). The indictment, in eight articles, dealt with his 
conduct in the Fries and ([Callender trials, with his treatment of 
a Delaware grand jury, and (in article viii.) with his making 
"highly indecent, extra-judicial ” reflections upon the national 
administration, probably the greatest offence in Republican eyes. 
On only three articles was there a majority against Judge Chase, 
the largest, on article viii, being four short of the necessary 
two-thirds to convict. " The case,” says Henry Adams, “ proved 
impeachment to be an impracticable thing for partisan purposes, 
and it decided the permanence of those lines of constitutional 
development which were a reflection of the common law.” 
Judge Chase resumed his seat on the bench, and occupied it 
until his death on the 19th of June 1811. 

See The Trial of Samtiel Chase (2 vols., Washington, 180^^), reported 
by Samuel H. Smith and Thomas Lloyd ; an article in The American 
Law Review, vol. xxxiii. (St Louis, Mo., 1899) ; and Henry Adanis's 
History of the United States, vol. ii. (New York, 1889). 

•CHASE, WILLIAM MERRITT (1849- )> American painter, 

was bom at Franklin, Indiana, on ^e ist of November 1849. 
He was a pupil of B. F. Hays at Indianapolis, of J. O. Eaton in 
New York, and subsequently of A. Wagner and Piloty in Munich. 
In New York he established a school of his own, after teaching 
with , success for some years at the Art Students’ League. A 
worker in all mediums-^ils, water-colour, pastel and etc^ng — 
painting with distinetbn the figure, landscape and still-life, 
he is perhaps be^st known by his portraits, his sitters numbering 
some of the most important men and women of his time. Mr 
Chase won many honours at home and abroad, became a member 
of the National Academy of Design, New York, and for ten years 
was president of the S^iety of American Artists. Among his 
impiortant canvases are “ Ready for the Ride ” (Union League 
Qub, N.Y.), “ The Apprentice,” "‘ Court J^cster,” and portraits 
of the painters Whistler and Duvencck ; of General Webb and 
of Peter Cdoper. 

CHASE, (i) (Fr. chassey from LbX. captare, frequentative 
of capero, to take), the pursuit 4 >t wild animals for food or 
sport (see Hunting). The word is used of the. pursuit of any- 
thing, and also of the thing pursued, as^ in naval warfare, of 
a ship, A transferred inking Is that of pork lai^ reserved 
for the breeding and hunting of wild animals, in which senile it 
appears in various place^nasnes in England, as Gannock Chase. 
It is also a term for a stroke in tennis (f*v.). ,(2) (Fn^tA^, 
Lat capsa^ a box, cf, tmssie, and " chest ”X an enclosure^ such 
as the muzzle-end of a gun in front of the trunnions,, .a groove 
cut to hold s. pipe, and, in typography, the frame enclosing the 
“forme.” ■ • , ■ 

CHAlSIllO, or Enchasing, the art of prodhoingt %nms^^a^ 
ornamental patbenos^ either raised or 
nmteees by means or ;pnisstneai It ^ practised 



wctetisively fbr the omameitutibn of sihrersmith 

worit> dectr^plate and similar objects, being employed to 
produ^ bdd Iflutings and bosses, and hi another manner utilized 
for imitatihg en||iraved surfaces. Minute work can be produced 
by this xhed^, perfd!t examples of which may be seen in the 
watch-cases chiM^ by G. M. Moser, R.A. (1704-1783). The 
chaser first Outlines the pattern on the surface ne is to ornament, 
after which, if the work involves bold or high embossments, 
these are blocked out by a process termed “ snarling/’ The 
snarfing iron is a long iron tool turned up at the end, and made so 
that when securely fastened in a vice the upturned end can reach 
and press against any portion of the interior of the vase or other 
object to be chased. The part to be raised being held firmly 
against the upturned point of the snarling kon, the workman 
gives the shoulder or opposite end of the iron a sharp blow> 
which causes the point applied to the work to give it a percussive 
stroke, and thus throw up the surface of the metal held against 
the tool. When the blocking out from the interior is finished, 
or when no such embossing is required, the object to be chased 
is filled with molten pitch, which is allowed to harden. It is 
then fastened to a sandbag, and with hammer and a multitude 
of small punches of different outline the whole details of the 
pattern, lined, smooth or ** matt,’* are worked out. Embossing 
and stamping from steel dies and rolled ornaments have long 
since taken the place of chased ornamentations in the cheaper 
kinds of plated works. (See Embossing.) 

CHASLES, VICTOR EUPHfiMIEN PHILARftTE (1798-1873), 
French critic and man of letters, was bom at Mainvilliers (Eure 
et I.oir) on the 8th of October 1798. His father, Pierre Jacc^ues 
Michel Chasles (1754-1826), was a member of the Convention, 
and was one of those who voted the death of Louis XVI. He 
brought up his son according to the principles of Rousseau's 
itnile, and the boy, after a regime of outdoor life, followed by 
some years* classical study, was apprenticed to a printer, so that 
he might make acquaintance with manual labour. His master 
was involved in one of the plots of 1815, and Philar^tc suffered j 
tw^o months* imprisonment. On his release he was sent to ! 
London, w'here he worked for the printer Valpy on editions of 
classical authors. He wrote articles for the English reviews, 
and on his return to France did much to popularize the study 
of English authors. He was also one of the earliest to draw 
attention in France to Scandinavian and Russian literature. 
He contributed to the Revue des deux mondes, until he had a 
violent quarrel, terminating in a lawsuit, with Fran9ois Buloz, 
who won his case. He became librarian of the Biblioth^que 
Mazarine, and from 1841 was professor of comparative literature 
at the Collie de France. During his active life he produced 
some fifty volumes of literary history and criticism, and of , 
social history, much of which is extremely valuable. He died | 
at Venice on the i8th of July 1873. His son, femile Chasles 
(b. 1627), was a philologist of some reputation. 

Among his best critical works is Dix-huitiime SUcle en Angleierre 
• • . (1846), one of a series of 20 vols. of Etudes de litUrature compart 
(1846-1,875), which he called later Trente ans de critique. An 
account of nis* strenuous boyhood is given in his Mdison de mon phe, 
Hte Mtmowes (1876-1877) did not fulfil the expectations based on his 
brilliant talk. 

CHASSE (from the Fr., in full chasse-mfi, or ** Gofiee**chaser **), 
a draught of spirit or liqueur, taken with or after coffee, &c. 

, GHA8S£ (Fr. for ''chased**), a gliding step in danckig, so 
called since one foot is brought up behind or chases the o^er. 
The is a double variety of the Step. 

CfiilMEl^ FRANCOIS, Marquis de (1754- 

1833), French general and military engineer, was bom at , St 
Ser^ (lx>wer Charente) on the 18th of August 1754, of a noble 
family, and entered thie FVench ciwineefs in T774. He'was stiU 
tt^subajt^ 4 t “ie ouibf^ of the Revolution, ii^ming captain 
in ’1791. itis abihty as a maitary engineer 
the munpaigins of 179s and 1793V in the idtowing year he 
distihetioh hi vandus actions and proirmt^ 

COlphhl. Ha was, chief 'df er^gmifim iit the. 

-'.He; 

thera^dneted the aie^ recoanoitaied tlu^ 


piositioiis and lines of advance of the army of Bonaparte. He 
was piomoted general of brigade before the dose of the can^MUffn, 
and waa subsequently employed in fortifying the new Rhm 
frontier of France. His work as chief of engineers in the army 
of Italy (1799) was conspicuously successful, and after rfte hfdirfe 
of Novi he was made general of division. When Napoleon took 
the field in 1800 to retrieve the disasters of 1799, he again 
selected Chassebup as his engineer general. Ddring the peace of 
i8oi‘-i8o 5 he was ^iefiy employed in reconstructing the defences 
of northern Italy, and in particular the afterwards famous 
Quadrilateral. His chef-^mtme was the great fortrest of Aless- 
andria on the Tanaro. In 1805 he remained in Italy with 
Mass^a, but at the end of z8o6 Napoleon, then engaged in the 
Polish campaign, called him to the Grande Armie, with which 
he served in the campaign of 1806-07, directing the sieges of 
Colberg, Danzig and Stralsund. During the Napoleonic domina- 
tion in Germany, Chasseloup reconstructed many fortresses, 
in particular M^deburg. In the campaign of 1809 he again 
served in Italy. In 1810 Napoleon made hfan a councillor of 
state. His last campaign was that of 1812 in Russia. He 
retired from active service soon afterwards, though in 18x4 he 
was occasionally engaged in the inspection and construction 
of fortifications. Louis XVIII. made him a peer of France and' 
a knight of St Louis. He refused to join Napoleon in the Hundred 
Days, but after the second Restoration he voted in the chamber 
of peers against the condemnation of Marshal Ney. In politics 
he belonged to the constitutional party. The king created him 
a marquis. Chasseloup*s later years were employed chiefly in 
putting in order his manuscripts, a task which he had to abandon 
owing to the failure of his sight. His only published work was 
Correspondance d^un gineral franfais, &c. sur divers sujets (Paris, 
1801, republished .Milan, 1805 and 1811, under the title Corre- 
spondance de deux ginerals, essais sur quelques parties d'artU- 
lerie et de fortification). The most important of his papers are 
in manuscript in the Dep6t of Fortifications, Paris. 

As an engineer Chasseloup was an adherent, though of ad- 
vanced views, of the old bastioned system. He followed in many 
respects the engineer Bousmard, whose work was published in 
1797 and who fell, as a Prussian officer, in the defence of Danzig 
in 1807 against Chasseloup’s own attack. His front was applied 
to Alessandria, as has been stated, and contains many elabora- 
tions of the b^tion trace, with, in particular,, masked flanks in 
the tenaille, which served as extra flanks of the bastions. The 
bastion itself was carefully and minutely retrenched. The 
ordinary ravelin he replaced by a heavy casemated caponier 
after the example of Montalembert, and, like Bousmard’s, his 
own ravelin was a large and powerful work pushed out beyond 
the glacis. 

OHASSEPOT» oflicially ** fusil moddc 1866,** a military breech- 
loadmg rifle, famous as the arm of the French forces in the Franco- 
German War of 1870-71. It was so called after its inventor, 
Antoine Alphonse Chassepot (1833-1905), who, from 1857 on- 
wards, had constructed various experimental forms of breech- 
loader, and it became the French service weapon in 1866. In 
the following year it made its first appearance on the battlefield 
at Mentana (November 3rd, 1867), where it inflicted severe losses 
upon Garib^di's troops. In the war of 1870 it proved very 
greatly superior to the German needle-gun. The breech was 
dosed by a bolt ve^ similar to those of more modem rifles, and 
amongst the technical features of interest were the method of 
obturation, which was similar in principle to the de Bai^e 
obturator for heavy guns (sec Ordnance), and the retention 
of the paper cartridge. The principal details of the chassepxit 
are:^weightofrifle,9 tb5oz. ; Icn^ with bayonet, 6 ft. ain. ; 
calibre, '•433 in. ; weight of bullet (lead), 386 grains ; weight of 
change. (bhu^ powder), 86*4 grains ; muzade velodty, 1328 f.s. ; 
stgh^ to 1312 yds. (1200 . m.). The chassepot was replaced m 
1874 by the Gras rifle, which had a ihetal cartridge, and all nfies 
of the older model remaimng in store- were converted to take the 
samiunmunition^fusilmodde 1866/74). 

m/MtMAlBi raiDRORE (1819-1856), French p^tcr, 
waa bcxrn jn the AfttiUe 4 > and studied under; Ingres at JPlarjs and 



ab iRome^. sabsequentlf fallings under! the k^nence. of Bfuil 
IMarofd^. Be wm a wdl^known paiirter ctf pov^^ 
toooal pieces, his “ Tlepidarmm at Bainpeii<” (1^3) beingf now 
in.the Louvre., ; 

CilA S 8i ^(Er. chassis., a, irame, from ttei Late Lat. capsum, an 
eadosad japaoe), properly.a wdndow^frame^ir^ whidi is derived 
the wordr'. sash'’ ^ also thejnovabletrartjersing kgun^ 

and more partioaUutly that' part xihatonoior vehkfe ^scmsisting : 6f 
the wheelsyirapae and inadnneiy^ tibe body or carriage 

partrestSft. 

OHASTHLAfill, PIB»RB DB BOOSOZEL DE (1540-1563), 
Bench poet, was bom in Daufdain^, a scion of house of 
Bayard; His name is inseparably connected with Mary, queen 
of Scots. From* 'the service of the* Canstable Montmorency, 
Ohastelaid, then a pa^, passed to the household of Marshal 
Danrville, whom he accx)mpanied in his journey to Scotland 'in 
escort otf Mary (1561). He returned to Paris in the ncarshai’s train, 
but left for Scotland again shordy afterward, bearing letters of 
recommendation to Ma;^ from his old protector, Montmorency, 
and the addressed to the ex-queen of France by; Pierre 

Ronsard, his master in the art of song. He undertook to trans 
mit to poet the service of plate with whidi Mary rewarded 
him^ But he hadifallen in love with the queen, who is said to 
have encouraged his passion; Copies of verse passed between 
therm; she lust no occasion > of showing herself partial to his 
person and conversation. The youngman bid ihamself under her 
bed, where he was discovered by her maids of honour; Mary 
pardoned the' offence, and the old familiar terms between them 
yn^e resumed. Ghastelard was so r^ as again to violate her 
privacy. He was discovered a. second time, seized, sentenced 
and hanged the next morning. He met' his fate valiantly and 
consistently, reading; on his way to the scaffold, his master's 
noble Hynifut^ de la mart, and turning at the instant of doom 
towards the palace of Holyrood, to address to his unseen mistress 
the famous farewell—** Adieu, toi si belle et si crueiie, qui me 
tues etque je ne puis cesser d’aimer," This at least is the version 
of the Mimoirts of Brantome; who is, however, notoriously 
untrustworthy^ But for his madness of love, it is possible that 
Ghastelard would have left no shadow or shred of himself brfiind. 
As it is, his life and death areof int^est as illustrating the wild 
days in which ibis lot was cast. 

CKAflTBLLAiN,.OBOEGS6i(d. 1475)5 Burgundian ohronider, 
waa a native of Alost in Flanders. He derived his surname from 
the fact that hk ancestors were buigraves or ohatelains of the 
town ; his parents, who belonged ^to illustrious Plemish families, 
were probably the Jean ChasteUain and his wife Marie de Mas- 
mines mentioned in the town records in 1425 and 1432. A copy 
of an epitaph originally at Valenciennes states that he died on 
the 20th of March 1474-5 seventy. But sihee he states 
that he was so young a cl^ ih 1430 that he could not recollect 
the details of events in that year; wid since he was ^^ecolier ^* at 
Ix>uvain in 1430, his birth may probaUy be placed nearer 1415 
than 1405. He saw active service in the Anglo-French wars and 
probably elsewhere, winning the surname xk Uadventareiix. In 
1434 he received a giftfrom Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy,, 
for his miUtary services, but on the conclusion of the peace of 
Arras in the next year he abandoned soldiering for diplomacy. 
IWnextten years were spent in France, where he was connect^ 
with Geor|[es de la Tr6moille, and afterwards entered the house*- 
hdd of Pierre de Br6z6, at that time seneschal of Poitou, l!^ 
whom he was anployed on missions to the duke of Burgundy, 
in an attempt to establish better relations between Charles VIL 
and the duke. During these years' Gfaastellain had ample ^oppoff* 
tunity of obtaining an ^intimate knowledge of Jhiehchii^airsy but. 
on the further; between t^^ two prince6,:Cha$teUaiirdeft; 
the French service to enter Philip's household He was at ilrst > 
pantier, tfam caiver, titles are misleading as t 03 the nature 
services, which were those of a diploinatist ; and in 14^1 
■Pbucame a member of 3 the duoal/ enun^ He was ^ continudly 
Wkployed on diplomatic eiTaiuk ontiL9455, whe8i; .owing 

to ilUhealth, barTecmed)9Lpti^^ tto/fri^dBQie 
oounto of ^Haiiiaut;atiSaUe-le«(Domte^t?^{alendcnn^ 


jsidecable/pension, on/oondidonrtbat should . put Jn , 

I writing at faeroto/,’ and a^chTpnicle of notahlft / 

events* That is to say, he was appointed Buigiiuidian <bktorior * 
Igarapdter with a recommendation to wiite also ) other, ^hj^ts 

inotr stricriy within the scope of* ar chronicler. From thk^; time 
!he worked:hard at hk CAre#k^,.witb ocoasional inteiTupttons/ 
'in hia;retreat to fulfU. misriQns in;Fran<M>, qr to*^ the Bur- 
igundian court; He was assisted, irom ab^t 1463 ( onwards,. by 
his disci{de!aml^ontmuator, Jean Molitmt,,whois0'xhetOFical mi 
redundant style may be fairly traoedrin^ some passages ofiihe 
Ckronique, Charles the Bold maintained the traditions of his 
house as a patron) of literature, and showed special favour to 
Ghastellain, who, after being constituted indiemtra or chronidta: 
of the order of the Golden Beece, was himsdf made a knight of 
the order on the 2nd of May 1473. at Valenciennes 

on the 13th of February (accord^ to the treasury accounts,), 
or on the 20th of Mareh (according to his epitaph) 1475. He 
left an illegitimate son> to whom was paid in 1524 one hundred 
andj twenty livres for a copy of the intended for 

Charles V.'s skter Mary, queen of. Hungary. Only about one- . 
third of the whole work,. which extended from 149:9 to i474> is 
knewnito be in existence, but MSS; corriediby the Habsburgs 
to Viennaior Madrid may possibly yet be discovered. 

Amo^ hk contemporaries Ghastellain acquired a great 
reputation by his poems and occasional pieees now littie* con- 
sidered. The unfinished state of his Chromp^e. a,t the time of 
hk (kath, coupled; with; polltkal^coniiitoratie^ mayvpessibly 
account for the; fact that it remained unprinted during the; 
century that followed his death, and hk histarieal.wark was, only 
disinterred from the libraries of Arms, Paris and Brussek^by the 
painstaking researches of M. Buchon in 1825. Ghastellain. was 
constantly engaged during the earlier part of his career in 
negotiations t^tween the French and Buigundian courts, and ‘ 
thus had personal knowledge of the persons and events dealt 
with in hk hktory. A partisan element in writing, of French 
affairs was inevitable in a Burgundian chronicle. This defect 
appears most strongly in his treatment of Joan of Arc :; and the 
attack on* Agnes Sorel seems to have been dictated by the 
dauphin (afterwards Louis XI.), then a refugee in Burgundy, ol 
whom he was afterwards to become a severe critic. He wa&not> 
however, misled, as his more picturesque predecessor Froissart 
had been, by feudal and ohiv^ric tradition into misoonception 
of the raditel injustice of the English cause in France ; and 
except in kolated instances where Burgundian interests were at 
stadee, he did full justice to the patriotkm of Frenchmen. Among 
hk most S3mipathetic portraits are those of hk friend Pierre de 
Brrio^ and of Jacques Cneur. Hk French : style, based: partly 
on hk Latin readings has, together: with its undeniable vigour 
andpioturesqueness, the c^racteristio redundance and riietoricol; 
quality of t^ Burgundian school. Ghastellain was no mere 
annalkt, but proposed to fuse and shape hk vast material to hk 
own conclusions, in accordance with hk political experience. 
The most interesting feiature of his work is the skill with which 
he pictures the leading figures of hk time.. His **.characters 
are the; fruit of acute and experienced observation, and abound t 
in satirical traits, although the 42nd chapter of his second book, 
devoted exprendy to por^iture> k Cemmetii^Giiarpis 

escrii eimmlixMne les lauanges veriuemesdes: princes de saniiempsJ^ 

The known extant fragments of Ghastellain's ti^h 

his other works were edked Kcfvyn de Lettenbove: for the 
Brussels Academy in 18(^1866 , (8 /vok, Brussels) oa (Euvres de 
Georees Chastellain, this aU ,that had, already 

published by Buchon in rSi& Gbltiiiidn de chToitipies ahd CMfty ae 
chrovtiques (material subsequriitf]^ tnek^rat^ in the 
litU^mre), and portions printed 'by Trism^nationdt^^ 

vol. by Quiohemi: m daM Piw%,vqk4Vvi;K0iry^: 

de Lottenhove's text includ^, the portions Q^ .the chrpidplcL.wf;fenng 
the pkiods Septettiber 1419, October 1422, Thntiary 1430 tp:Decetnber 
1431, 14 ^ 141 ^; jTffv‘t4i4 tdGctober 1456; to Ju> 3 ^‘t 463 , 

andv withomisskMur/ Jkne 1467 tb Sf^^emSer 3479; aad^tlneovvdN^^ ] 
of'tttliipr pieces of .pcpsidemblo mterastMesM^ I4 

iSSritoie(i‘ by Xpuis, XL 


wbrics W at ttwoftkm to — ^ — - 

noUbly in tbe oiee kd"^Uii0dd»i<tcdt$^ 
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u^C'Work'df Xiel^bvi^ heralfl ofitherGtlLAtoiFltode. 

In the/adfegomcal ib«en • thttiightva.i:?tal.<x 3 i]MU)iC^ , i 

b^ti^en Br^6 tiiyejxi>^liouse isxpopal^ 

See, Aw tw VMstcdfe dt France; as well as 

xlotl6eisMiy Kerv)^ de.Letteg h bVe picked' ^ thbid^tres and in thn- 
Bi 6 fraphi» mOiondU dd Bdigidua; and an artioisi (three parts) by 
V 4 lTbk;de Viiiyille^n the/owmtii ditf 44 v#ifii ( . 

OHAS^BLB (Ft; ckasMei^ Gex:; Kasel^ Spm. casuUa ; Late 
Lat. casida^ a littlb house^ Uut^ £rom\<zara);.a.Htui:;giGal ves^ 
of the QLUXchj It ia;theiotttermest:gaainmt:i^^ 

bishops and> priests at the celebradoir el the' Maas^iionra 
with the' alb the most essentials pait ofi the^ euohariabid 
vestments; Since it is only used at the Mtes^ or Tardy for 
functions intimately oonneoted with thoisacrament cil the raltar^ 
it may ^ be regarded as the Mass vestmtnti par excelletice; The 
chasuble is thus in a special sense the sacerdotal vestment,.and> 
at the ordination of priests, according to the Roman: the: 

bishop places the candidate ai chasuble rolled up at the bade 
(pianeia iAieaid\ with * the words^ “Take the saowdotal robe, 
the symbol of love/^ &c; ; at the end of thoenrdinatian Mafla the 

vestment, is unrolled4 
The ch asublc on 
pianeiA', (as it is caHled* 
in theRomanmissal), 
aecording'to the pre- 
vailing model in the 
Hbm'atti GhtliOlic 
Church; is a scapular'* 
like cloaky .with ,a Imle 
in > the middle ■ for the 
head,. fidltngr down; 
over hreaiSt:Mid back, 
and leacvhig[ the airma 
unooveredatithesides. 
Its shape and: size, 
however, differ con- 
siderahiy in: various* 
countries (see fig. i),: 
while some ohw^es 
— e;g, those of certain 
monastic orders — 
have retained or re- 
verted to the earlier 
“ Gothic ’’ fonns to 
be described later. 

From Braun's Litut^cht GnwMdung^ by permission According tO thcdc- 
of tbe publisbSE, B. Herder. ClSlOnS of the Con- 

Fig. I . — Comparative shape and .size of grega tion of R i tes 

Chaa«btoa8nowin^myariousc<Hi«tnas. 

«.A, GenM.n. c. Bomaa. rf, Spamah. be ofi linetij cotton or 
woollen stuffs, but of silk ; though a .mixtuxe of wool (or linen 
and cotton) and isilk b ailW if the silk completely cover the 
other material on the outer side y spun glass thread, as a sub- 
stitute for gold or silver thread, is dso forbidden, owing to the 
possible danger to the priest^s health i through broken fragments 
falling into the chidice. 

The chasuble; like the kindred vestments <;(>€!A;(^nov, &c.) 
in the Eastern Churches; is derii^ fmm the Roman pamida ot 
a doak worn by all clluBses atnd both seooes in the Csraeco- 
Roman world (see VESTBSEirrs); Though early used in the 
oetebitttion of die liturgy it kadrfor sevendiomturies no speoi-* 
fioally liturgical character, the first clear instances’ of its ritual 
use be^ in ^ailettor ol( St Getmanus of Baris (d. 576), and i the 
neiet m the twenty-eighth caimn ^of r the .Council iof Toledo i(633)» 
Mtach latet>tlinn tfosi hcnire^ an articleof^eTie^day' 

dericAl dressy afolaS'Su^ waspvescribed t^/theGermao^ocumcil* 
coiwrenddilpy C^loinan and^p by St. Boniface in 74Z, 

AlncJbriwo{Mefo^iA his^^i^ (U..19), tells ua 

in 816 that the casida is the generale indufnmhm ramnovs 
“ to nil the It wasi not 

until the tith century, whte the cope (^.e.) had become estab- 
liflhedvasi^K lihugiaal vestmen^ tbatrtlm^^i^^ to be 

reserved as special to the sacriffee of the Mass. As illustrating 



thia prooess Father Braun (p* 170) dtos an iafomstingi corret* 
sportdence between Archbishop eff iGimteitnry imdijbhn 1 

jci Avranches;. archbishop ofi Koufit, as to: the propriety^ ictf a < 
I bishop^ wearing a chaaoble at the conseocatiosi of a 
jLanfranc mainUining; as -am established principle that thw 
I vestment shoidd be leservtd forihe Masa*^^^ By the 13th century, 
with the ffnalidevelopmentof ^e.zit^ of the Maas, &e chasuble: 
j becaanedefinitely focedAs^therveetment .of thecelebroting p 
! though to this day mi the: Rninan: Church xdi^t of 
gencndfuse of the dmsubfo survive in; the piictAa>mxn^> 
by deacons and < subdeacons in Lent and Advent, and odieT; 
penitential seasons.. . 

At the. Ref onnation die chasuble was rejected > with ^ the other 
vestments by the more extreme iBiotestants. Its use, however, 
survived in: the Lutheran churchea;; and though in those* oft 
Germany it is noJonger worn, it still forms part of the litUrgicali 
: costume of the Scandinavian Bvangelioal churches. In. the. 

! (Shurch of England, though it was prescribed alternatively witit 
the cope in the First Prayer-Book, of 1 Edward. YL, it was ultit 
mately disoanled, with tl» otherr“ Mass vestments/* the cope 
teing substituted ioTiit at.therodebsation of tthe Holy Cbmmumon 
im ^thedrai and collegiate churches; . its use has, hovrever, 
during the lastfffty years beeniwidhly revived in connexfoniwith * 
the leaoricomry inovemtntim.ihe (Hiecrionicff 
dootxme of thejeucharist; The difficult question of its legality 
is discussed in the artide VrtSTMBNTS; 

Form . — The chasuble was originally a tentJike rolie which 
fell inioose foldsibelowi the knee (see Plate L iig: 4). Its obvious 
inoemvemenoe for edebm the holy mysteries, however, 
oausediitS'gmdualiiinidiffcation. The object of the. change was 
primarily to leave the hands of the celebrant freer, fort the careful 
peorf aimanoe> of the manuad: acts, andito this end. a. process of 
cutting away at the sides at ithe vestment began, which »eon tinued 
untff thetent*-shaped ohasublhof the rath century had developed 
in' the i6th into the scapular-like* vestment at present in < use. 
This* process was, moreover, hastened, by the substitution of^ 
costly andi daborately embroidered materials for the simple 
stuffs oIn which the vestment had originally been composed; 
for, as it. beoame heavier and stiffer, it necessarily had to be 
made /smaller. For the extremely exiguous proportions of some 
chasubles actually in use, which have been robbed of all the 
beauty of fenm they ever possessed; less respectable motives 
have sometimes been responsible, viz, the desire of their makers 
to save on the materials^ The most beautifuliorm of the chasuble 
is undoubtedly the “ Gothic ** (see the figure of Bishop Johannes 
of Liibeck in the article Vestments), which is the form mosb 
affected by the Anglioan ok^, as* being that worn* in. the: 
English Church before the Reformation. 

Decoraiion , — Though planetae< decorated with narrow orphr^a 
are oocasianaliy metiwith in the monuments of the early centuries; 
these vestments were until the xoth century generally quite; 
plain, and even at the close of this century, when the custom of 
decorating the chasuble with orphr^s had bteome cominon, 
there: was no dofiiiite rule as to their dispoeittan ; sexm^imes 
they were merely embroidered borders to the neclwqwning or^ 
hem, sometimes a vertical strip down the back, less often a 
forked cross, the arrtis of which turned upwards over thei 
shoulders. From this time onward, however, the embroidery 
became ever more and more elaborate, and with ^is tendency 
the ozpkr^s were broadened to allow of; their being decorated 
with figr^s. About the middle of the r^th century, the cross 
with , horizontal nrxns begins to appear on the back of the vestry 
ment, and by the xsth this had become the most usual form, 
though the forked omss^^ siirvived*-itf.g. in England, where 
it is mm cbnsid^ed 'distinctive of the ch^ble as worn fo the 
Ahdfcan:Cbui^<^>, Whfem the forced cross is used it is 
boi£ back and front of the vestment; the horizontal- 

aimed cross, on the other hand, is - placed only on the bank, the 
ffont Being decorated extending to the 
Ibwer hem (fig, L 4 , 4 )* * Sbmetijnes thf^ bftpk of the chsisuble hag 
no^emsd;. but a vertical.orphrcyr and in. this case the. front, 

: besidesithevertical stripe^ has>««iwriamital oiphr^ juat betow 
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the^eck opening i(see Bkite L fig* s). This latter is the type 
used in the Woad Ronian Chu^ has been adopted in 

certain dioceses in South Germany and Switaerland^ and (d 
late years in the Roman Catholic Ghnrches in England^ e.g. 
Westminster cathedral (see Plate 1 ; %8. 3 and 5). 

It has been widely hdd that the forked cross was a conscious 
imitatum oi the archiepiscopal' pcUlium (F. fiock^ Geuh. der 
liiutg, Gewdnder^ ii. 107)^ and that the double so decorated 
is proper to ar^bishops. Father Braun^ however, makes it 
quite dear that this was not the case, and gives proof that this 
decoration was not even origihaUy conceived as a cross at all, 
citing early instances of its having been worn by laymen and 
even by non-Christians(p. 210). It was not until the 13th century 
that the symbolical meaning of the cross began to be elaborated, 
and this was still further accentuated from the 14th century 
onward by die increasingly widespread custom of adding to it 
the figure of the crucified CIMst and other symbols of the Passiom 
Ihis, however, did not represent any definite rule ; and the 
o^hicys of chasubles were decorated with a great variety of 
pictorial subjects, scriptural or drawn from the stories of the 
saints, while the rest of the vestment was either left plain or, if 
embroidered, most usually decorated with arabesque patterns 
of foliage or animals. The local Roman Church, true to its 
ancient traditions, adhered to the simpler forms. The modem 
Roman chasuble pictured in Plate 1 . hg. 5, besides the convenr 
tionol arabesque pattern, is decorated, according to rule, with 
the arms of the archbishop and his see. 

The Eastern Church. — The original equivalent of the chasuble 
is the phelonion (^cAdvtoi^, ffiauvokiov, from paenula). 

It is a full vestment of the type of the Western bell 
chasuble ; but, instead of being cut away at the sides, it is 
for convenience’ sake either gathered up or cut short in front. 
In the Armenian, S3nrian, Chaldaean and Coptic rites it is cope- 
shaped. There is some difference of opinion as to the derivation 
of the vestment in the latter case ; the Five Bishops (Report to 
Convocation, 1908) deriving it, like the cope, from the hirrus, 
while Father Braun considers it, as well as the cope, to be a 
modification of the paentda} The phelonion (Arm. shurtshar, 
Syr. phatna, Qiald. maapkra or phaina, Copt, bumas, felonion, 
kukUon) is confined to the priests in the Armenian, Syrian, 
Chaldaean and Coptic rites ; in the Greek rite it is worn abo by 
the lectors. It is not in the East so specifically a eucharistic 
vestment as in the West, but is worn at other solemn functions 
besides the liturgy, ^.g. marriages, processions, &c. 

Until the nth centuty the phelonion is always pictured as a 
perfectly plain dark rol^, but at this period the custom arose 
of decorating the patriarchal phelonion with a number of 
crosses, whence its name of By the 14th century 

use of these polystauria had been extended to metropolitans 
and later still to ail bishops. The purple or black phelonion, 
however, remained plain in all cases. The Greeks and Greek 
Melchite metropolitans now wear the sahkos instead of the 
phelonion ; and in the Russian, Ruthenian, Bulgarian and 
Italo^reek churches this vestment has superseded the phelonion 
in the case of all bishops (see Dalbcatic and Vestments), 

See J. Braun, S.}., Die litutgUche Gewandung (Freiburg im 
Bieisgau, 1907), pp. 149-247, and the bibhography to the ifticle 
Vestments. (W. A. P.) 

* The writer is indebted to the courtesy of Father Braun for the 
following note That the Syrian pkatna vres fonnerly a closed 
mantle of the type of the bell chasul)le is clearly proved by the 
evidence of th^nuniatures of a Syrian pontifical (dated 1239) in the 
Biblioth6que Mtibnale at Paris (cf. Bud t6, 112, 284, in litur- 
gische Gewm 0 titng). llie liturgfiCal vestments xA the Armenians are 
derived, UtMliair rite, from the Greek, rite ; so that in this case also 
baJS^ubt that the shurtshar was phgmally closed. The 
wMt ibUBe same relation to the Syrian*) Moreover, it would 
WjHgier ijHHRy to prove that the btrrus, fh cohtbadistinction to, 
wk always- open in front * whereaS, per confre, 
as worn by soldiers nnd in orthaasy hfe, was, like the 
mod^ Aiab ^Mf2»u5, .oftes, sht up the front to the npe^ , For the 
test, it is obvious that, if was still qvffe closed in 

the 13th century, and was <^y^rimaed with a slit since that time, 
tbe same is ve^ probablsdiMM the Al^enian ohasuble. 

Hie mbsence the hood li^pipilia b^ taken^M additional ptobl of: 


OHATEAB (from Lat. casidlum, .ionTeB», through Q* 
ckastel, chasieai^, the French word for castle The developr 
ment of the ihedijeval castl^.®1^^ t5th and s'fith centuries, 
into houses arranged rather for residence than defence led to a 
corresponding widening ^ of the mean^ of the terjpa 
which came to be applied to any seigniorial residence and so 
generally to all houses, especially country houses, of uny pre- 
tensions (cf. the Ger. The French distinguish the 

fortified castle from the residential mansion by describing the 
former as the iMteau fori, the latter as the chdimu de pladsance^ 
The development of the one into the other Js admirably illustrated 
by surviving buildings in France, especially in the chateaux 
scattered along the Loire. Of these Langeals; still in perfect 
preservation, is a fine type of the chateau fori, with its lotlit- 
centuiy keep and 13th-century walls/ Amboise (1490), Blois 
(1500-1540), Chambord (begun 1526), Chenonceaux ( 15 15-1560), 
A^y-le-RicWu (1521), may be t^en as typical examples of the 
chateau de plaisance of the transition period, all retaining in 
greater or less degree some of the architectural characteristics 
of the medieval castle. Some description of these is given under 
their several headings. In English the word chateau is often 
used to translate foreign words (e.g. Schloss) meaning country 
house or mansion. 


For the Loire chateaux see Theodore Andrea Cook, Old Tonraine 
(1892). 

CHATEAUBRIAND, FRANCOIS RBNt, Vicomte de (1768- 
1848), French author, youngest son of Ren6 Auguste de Chateau- 
briand, comte de Combourg,® was born at St Malo on the 4th of 
September 1768. He was a brilliant representative of the reaction 
against the ideas of the French Revolution, and the most con- 
spicuous figure in French literature during the First Empire. His 
naturally poetical temperament was fostered in childhood by 
picturesque influences, the mysterious reserve of his morose father, 
the ardent piety of his mother, the traditions of his ancient family, 
the legends and antiquated customs of the sequestered Breton 
district, above all, the vagueness and solemnity of the neighbour- 
ing ocean. His closest friend was his sister Lucile,'^ a passionate- 
hearted girl, divided between her devotion to him and to religion. 
FTan9ois received his education at Dol and Rennes, wfiere Jean 
Victor Moreau was among his fellow-students. From Rennes 
he proceeded to the College of Dinan, and passed some years in 
desultory study in preparation for the priesthood. He finally 
decided, after a year’s holiday at the family chateau of Combourg, 
that he had no vocation for the Church, and was on the point of 
proceeding to try his fortune in India when he received (1786) a 
I commission in the army. After a short visit to Paris he joined 
his regiment at Cambrai, and early in the following year was 
presented at court. In 1788 he received the tonsure iii order 
to enter the order of the Knights of Malta. In Paris (1787-1789) 
he made acquaintance with the Parisian men of letters. He 
met la Harpe, fevariste Parny,^‘ Pindare/* L^ebrun, Nicolas 
Chamfort, Pierre Louis Ginguemflptfuid others, of whom he has 
left portraits in hb memoirs. f i. 

C^teaubriand was not unfavouraUkbto the Revolution in its 
first stages, but he was disturbed by its early excesses ; moreover, 
his regiment was dbbanded, and hb feimily belonged to. the 
party of reaotkm. Hb political impartiality, he says, pleased 
no one. These causes and the restlessness of hb spirit induced, 
him to take part in a romantic scheme for the discovery of the 
North-West Passage, in pursuance of which he departed for 
America in the spring of 1792. Tht passage was not found or 
even attempted, but the adventurer returned enriched with the-rr' 
to him-^more important dbcovery of hb own powers; 
vocation, conscious of hb marvellous b^nilty for.the deUnieaitioh 
of nature, and stored with the new ideas and ^ new imagery, 


the derivation of the phaina from the pdenuta, bHi'X should.nqt lay 
particular stress upon it. The quastioh is settled ' by 'the^’ ahove^ 
xnentkmed mbiatures.'' ''S.f 1/.;.''^-' 

• For full dctaUs.icrf the pbateaaliriaad 
Essmjd'une bfp4fibliqgft^f>hie ^ (Vann^. 

^Her €Buer0$ edited b 18^, with a* by Anatole 

FrattCC.iv:!'i 'V-:!' o ' ^ i r'./l 
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Plate I. 




"iG. 2. — Chasubles of Pope C'alixtiis 
III. (I nth century) preserved at 
Valencia. 

From a photograj)h by 
tiler J. L. Braun in Die 
Hurd. Cjewandtmd^ bv per- 
il ion of the publisher, 

3. Herder. 



Fig. 3.— Chasuble of Pope 
Pius V. (late l.nth 
century) at S. Maria 
Maggiore at Rome. 

From a pho- 
togra]di by 
Father J. 1.. 
Braun in Die 
liturd. Gewan 
dun^. 



Fig. 4 - Chasuble dedicated by 
St. Stephen of Hungary (997- 
1038) and his wife Gi.sela, used 
as the Hungarian 
Coronation 
Robe. 

(From Braun, 

Die liturg. 

Gewandung.) 


IG. 5. 


-Modern Roman Chasuble of Archbishop 
Bourne of Westminster. 



Fig. 6 . — Modern English Cha.suble, u.sed at St Paul’s Church, 
Knightsbridge. London. 


Plate II. 


CHASUBLE 



Fig. 7 . — Back of a Chasuble of Italian Brocaded' Damask (Red) with Embroidered Orphreys. The Vestment is of the early 
16th century, the Orphreys of the late 14th century. (English. In the Victoria and Albert Museum.) 
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derived irpm the viigin forests and magnificent soeneiy of the 
westenitcohtment. That he actually* among the Indians, 
however, is* shown by Bedier to be doubtful, and aame critic 
has exposed the untiuetworthiness of the autobiographical 
details ctf his Ameriban trip. His knowle^ of America was 
mainly derived from the books of Charlevoix and others. 

The news of the ai^t of Louis XVI. at Varennes in Jime 
1791 recalled him to France. In 1792 he married Mile Cbleste 
Buisson de Lavigne, a girl of seventeen, who brought him a 
sm^ fortune. This enabled him to join the ranks cd the emi* 
g^ts, a course practically imposed on him by his birth and 
his profession as* a soldier. After the failure of the duke of 
Brunswick’s invasion he contrived to reach Brussels, where he 
was left wounded and apimrently dying in the street. His 
brother succeeded in obtaining some shelter for him, and sent 
him to Jersey. The captain of the boat in which he travelled 
left him on the beach in Guernsey. He was once more rescued 
from death, this time by some fishermen. After spending some 
time in the Channel Islands under the care of an emigrant uncle, 
the cbmte de he made his way to London. In England 

he Jived obscurely for several years, gaining an intimate acquaint* 
ance with English literature and a practical acquaintance with 
poverty. His own account of this period has been exposed 
by A. le Braz, Au pays d* exit de Chateaubriand (1909), and by 
E. Dick, Revue d^kistoire litiiraire de la France (1908), i. From 
his English exile dates the Natchez (first printed in his (Euvres 
computes, 1826-1831), a prose epic designed to portray the 
life of the Red Indians. Two brilliant episodes originally 
designed for this work, Atala and Reni, are among his most 
famous productions. Chateaubriand’s first publication, however, 
was the Essai historique, politique et moral sur les rholutions . • . 
(London, 1797), which the author subsequently retr^ted, but 
took care not to suppress. In this volume he appears as a 
mediator between royalist and revolutionary ideas, a free- 
thinker in religion, and a philosopher imbued with the spirit ol 
Rousseau. A great change in his views was, hoHvever, at habd, 
induced, according to his own statement, by a letter from his 
sister Julie (Mme de Farcy), telling him of the grief his views 
had caused his mother, who had di^ soon after her release from 
the Concietgerie in the same year. His brother had perished 
on the soafiold in April 1794, and both his sisters, Lucile and 
Julie, and his wife had been imprisoned at Rennes. Mme de 
Farcy did not long survive her imprisonment. 

Chateaubriand’s thoughts turned to religion, and on his 
return to France in 1800 l^t GirUe du chnstiamsme wB& already 
in an advanced state. Louis de Fontanes had been a fellow-exile 
with Chateautniand in London, and he now introduced him to 
the society of Mme de StaSl, Mme R^ceunier, Benjamin Constant, 
Lucien Bonaparte and others. But Chateaubriand’s favourite 
resort was the salon of Pauline de Beaumont, who was destined 
to fill a great place in his life, and gave him some help in the 
preparation of his work on Christianity, part of the book being 
written at her bouse at Savigny. Atala, ou Us amours de deux 
sauvages dans U disert, used as an episode in the Ginie duxkris* 
Hanismi, appeared separately in i8ox and immediately made his 
reputation. Exquisite style, impassioned eloquence and glowing 
desGriptions of nature gained indulgence lor the incongruity 
between the rudeness of the personages and the refinement of 
the sentiments, and for the dikastefuT blending of prudery with 
seosuousness. Alike in its merits and defects the piece is a more, 
emphatic and highly cdoured Paul et Virgmie ; it has been 
jusriy said that Bernardin Samt-Pierre modtels in marble and 
Qmteaubriaad in bronze^ Enbouniged by his success the 
author resumed his Ginie du daiiHanisme, ou beautis de la 
fdigim^derkimneyw):^ in 1802, just upon the eve 

IfTapoieoa’s ra-estdb^ of the Catholic religion in Franoe, 
for v^idi it thus seemed aUnotit to have prepared the way>. No 
ooiackieiice cooU have been’ more tfpporti^ Chateaur 
briind came to estMa himself the counterpart Na pd toon in 
the inteiketual ord<tf; In comppaiog hia wmrk he had borne in 
iBbd thavadmasdtkai of his lm Jiteeiph Jonbeit, 
piitdic moM om titde lor^hii^«erM 


for his eloquence. It is consequently an inefficient pro* 
duction irom ^e . point of view of serious aigument. The coii- 
sidenttions derived from natural theology are but commonfdaoes 
rendered dazzling by the magic of style ; and tlie parfldlels 
between Christianity and antiquity, especially in arts and letters^ 
are at best ingenious sophistries. The .less polemical passages, 
however, where the author depicts the glories of the Catholic 
liturgy and its accessories, or expounds its symbolical significance, 
are splendid instances of the effect produced by the accumulation 
and judicious distribution of particulars gcn'geous in the mass, 
and treated with .the utmost refinement of detail. The work is 
a masterpiece of literary art, and its influence in Ftench literatum 
was immense. The £loa of Alfred de Vigny, the Harmonies oi 
Lamartine and even the Ligendedes siicUs oi Victor Hugo may 
be said to have been inspired by th^ Ginie du christiamsme. 
Its immediate effect was very considerable. It admirably sub- 
served the statecraft of Napoleon, and Talleyrand in 1803 
appointed the writer attachi to the French legation at Rome, 
whither he was followed by Mme de Beaumont, who died there: 

When his insubordinate and intriguing spirit compelled his 
recall he was transferred as envoy to the canton of the Valais. 
The murder of the duke of Enghien (zxst of March 1804) took 
place before he took up this appointment. Chateaubriand, who 
was in Paris at the time, showed his courage and independence 
by immediately resigning his post. In 1807 he gave great 
offence to Napokon by an article in the Mercure de France 
of July), containing aRusions to Nero which were rightly taken 
to ref er to the emperor. The Mercure, of which he had become 
proprietor, was temporarily suppressed,^and was in the next year 
amalgamated with the Decade, Chateaubriand states in his 
Mhnoires that his life was threatened, but it is more than 
possible that he exaggerated the danger. Before this, in 1806, 
he made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem^ undertaken, as he subset 
quently acknowledge, less in a devotional spirit than in quest 
of new imagery. He returned by way of Tunis, Carthage, Cadiz 
and Granada. At Granada he met Mme de Moueby, and the 
place and the meeting apparently suggested the romantic tale of 
Le Dernier Abencirage, which, for political reasons, remained 
unprinted until the publication of the (Euvres computes (1826- 
1831). The journey also produced Vltiniraire de Paris d Jiru^ 
sedem ... (3 vols., 1811), a record of travel distinguished by the 
writer’s habitual picturesqueness ; and inspired his prose epic, 
Les Martyrs, ouU iriomphe dela religion chrmenne (2 vols., 1809). 
This work may be regarded as the argument of the Ginie du 
chrisHamsme thrown into an objective fonn. As in the Epi’> 
curean of Thomas Moore, the professed design is the contrast 
between Paganism and Christianity, which fails of its purpose 
partly from the absence of real insight into the genius of antiquity, 
and partly because the heathen are the most interestixig char- 
acters after all. Reni had appeared in 1802 as an episode of the 
(^ie du ckristianisme, and was published separately at Leipzig 
without its author’s consent in ^e same yei^. It was perhaps 
Chateaubriand’s most characteristic production. The connect- 
ing link in European literature between Werther imd Childe 
Harold, it paints the misery of a morbid and dissatisfi^ soul. 
The representation is mainly from the life. Chateaubriand be^ 
trayed aiTnazing egotism in describing his sister Lueik in the 
Am 61 ie of the story, and much is obviously descriptive of his 
own early surroundings. With Les Natchez his career as an im- 
aginative writer is closed. In X83Z he published his Etudes ou 
discoufs historiques . . . (4 vols.) dealing with the fall of the 
Raman Empire. . 

As a politician Chateaubriand was equally formidable to his 
antagonists; when in opposition and to his frknds when in offi^. 
His poetical receptivity and impressionableness rendered him 
no doubt honestly inconsistent with himself; his vanity and 
ambition, too xxiorbidly acute to be restrained by the ties of peMy 
alkgiaifoe, made him dangerous and untrustworthy as a poutioal 
iMfUOfiftte, He was forbiddeii to deliver the address he. had 
peared‘^itBxi).f(Nr’his reception to the Academy on M. J. Chmnsr 
otf WKoixnt' of the* bitter allusions to Napokon contained in it.; 
From thitdate until 1814 Chateaubriand lived in sedusten at 

v. 31 
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the Vall 6 e-aux 4 oups^ an estate he had bought in 1807 at Aulnay. 
His pamphlet Dt Bonaparte, des Bourbons, etdela nieessiti de so 
ralUer d nos princes legitimes, published on the 3xst of March 
1814, the day of the entrance of the allies into Faris> was as 
opportune in the moment of its appearance ms the Ginie du 
christianisfue, and produced a hardly less signal effect. Louis 
XVllI. declared tlmt it had been worth a hundred thousand 
men to him. Qiateaubriand^ as minister of the interior, accom- 
panied him to Ghent during the Hundred Days, and for a time 
associated himself with the excesses of ^ rdyalnt reaction. 
Political tngot^, however, was not among his faults ; he rapidly 
drifted into liberalism and opposition, and was disgraced in 
September i8i6 for his pamphfet De la monarchic sdon la charte. 
He had to sell his library and his house of the Vallie-aux-loups. 

After the fall of his (mponent, the ducDecazes, Quiteaulniand 
obtained the Berlin embassy (iSsx), from which he was ' trans- 
ferred to London (i8as), and he also acted as French pleni- 
potentiary at the um^fress of Verona (1823). He here made 
himself mainly responsible for the iniquitous invasion of Spain — 
an expedition undertaken, as he hiixmlf admits, with the idea 
of restoring French presti^ by a militaiy parade. He next re- 
ceived the portfolio of foreign affairs, whi^ he soon lost by his 
deisertion of his collea^es on the question of a reduction of the 
interest on the national debt. After another interlude of effective 
pamphleteering in opposition, he accepted the embassy to Rome 
m 1837, under the Martignac administration, but resigned it at 
Prince Polignac’s accession to office. On the downi^ of the 
elder branch of the Bourbons, he made a brillant but inevitably 
fruitless protest from the trilrane in defence of the principle of 
legitima^. Durii^ die first ludf of Louis Philippe’s reign he was 
still pc^tically active with his pen, and published a Mhnoire sur 
la captiviU de madame la duchesse de Berry (1833) and other 
piamphlets in which he made himself the campion of the exiled 
dynasty ; but as years increased upon him, and the prospect 
of his again performing a conspicuous part diminished, he re- 
lapsed into an attitude of complete discouragement. His Congris 
de Virone (1838), Vie de Ranci (1844), ^ translation of 

Milton, Le Paradis perdu de MiUon (1836), belong to the writings 
of these later days. He died on ^e 4th of July 1848, wholly 
exhausted and thoroughly discontented with himself and the 
world, but affectionately tended by his old friend Madame 
R^camier, herself deprive of sight. For the last fifteen 3rear8 
of his life he had been enga^d oh his Mhnoires, and his chief 
distraction had been his daily visit to Madame R^camier,^at 
whose house he met the European celebrities. He was buried 
in ihe Grand B6, an islet in the bay of St Malo. Shortly after his 
death his memory was revived, and at the same time exposed 
to much adverse criticism, by the publication, with sundry 
mutilations as has been suspected, of his celebrated Mhnoires 
i^ouire-tombe {\% vols., x84pyx85o). These memoirs undoubtedly 
reveal his vanity, his egotism, the frequent hollowness of his 
professed convictions, and his incapacity for sincere attach- 
ment, except, perhaps, in the case of Madame RA»mier. 'Hiou^h 
the book must be read with the greatest caution, especially m 
regard to persons with whom Chateaubriand came into collision, 
it IS perhaps now the most read of all his works. 

Qmteaubriand ranks raffier as a great rhetorician than as a 
great poet. Somethin of affectation or unreality commonly 
interfem with the enjoyment of his finest works. The Ghne 
^ (^risiianisme vs a brilliant piece of qiecial pleading; Atala 
is marred by its unfahhfulne^ to the truth of uncivilixed human 
nature, Rem hy the perversion of sentiment which solicits sym- 
pathy for dMOUDtemptible chamber. Qiateaubriand is duefly 
significant the transition from the old chuMical to the 

Hindi The fertility of ideas, vehemence of 

expregilliMlH of natural desmption, which he shares 
wi& are controlled by a discipline learnt in the 

sdxool of ^ t ^ riipire d ecessors. His pdette, always brillhuit, is 
never gaudy ; he is not merely a pamter but an He . is 

ailso a master of epigrammatic and incisive sayinl||x^erhaps, 
hhwever, the most truly characteristic feature the 

pecidiar magical touch which Matthew Arnold ^ 


note of Celtic extraction, which reveals some occult quality in a 
familiar object, d^tinges it, one Imows not how, with ** the %ht 
that never on sea or land.” This incommunicable gift 
supplies an etement of sincerity to Chateaubriand’s writings 
which goes far to red^sem the artificial effect of his calculated 
sophistry and set declanmtion. It is aQso fortunate for his fame 
that so li^e a part of his writing should directly or indirectly 
refer to hifi^elf, for on this theme ne edway s writes well. Egotism 
was his master-passion; and beyond his intrepidity and the lofti- 
ness of his intc^ectual carriage his character presents little to 
admire. He is a signal instance of the conqiatibility of genuine 
poetic emotion, of sympathy with the grand^ Bspects both of 
man aiid nature, and of munifioen(^ in pecuniary matters, widi 
absorption in self and general sterility of heart. 

Bibliography, r— The CEuvrss complitps of Chateaubriaad were 
printed in 38 vols., 1826-18^1 ; in 20 vois., X829-X832 ; and in 
many later editions, notably m 1858-1861, in 20 volumes, with an 
introductbiy study by Sainte-Beuve. The principal authority for 
Chateaubriand's biography is the Mimoirps d*outrp>>iombp (1849- 
X850), of which there is an English translation, T^p MPfnoirs of . . . 
ChatPaubfiand (6 vols., 1902), by A Teixeira de Mattos, based on the 
admirable edition (4 vols., X899-190X) of Edmond Hire. This work 
should be supplemented by the Souvpnirs Pt corrpspondancps Hris des 

§ ap%Pfs dp Ricamisf I2 vols., 1859, ed. Mme Ch. Lenormant). 

ee also Comte de Marcellus, Chatpatlbriand Pi son temps (1859) ; 
the same editor’s Souvpnirs diplomatiqups ; cortpspondancp intime de 
Chateaubriand (1858) ; C. A, Sainte-Beuve, Chatpavhriand et son 
groups litthaifp sous V empire (2 vols., i86x, new and revised cd., 
3 vols., X872) ; other articles by Sainte-Beuve, who was in this case 
a somewhat prejudiced critic, in the Portraits coniemporainSt vols. 
i. and ii. ; Cat^series du lundi, vols. i., ii. and x. ; Nouveaux Lundis, 
vol. iii. ; Premiers Lundis, vol. iii. ; A. Vinet, Etudes sur la litU 
franpaise au XIX* siicle (1849); M. de I^scure, Chateaubriand 
(1892) in the Grands icrivains franpais ; Emile Faguet, Rtudes 
litthaires sur le XIX* siicle (1887) ; and Essai dune hio-bihtiographie 
de Chateaubriand et sa famille (Vannes, 1896), by Ren6 Kerviler. 
Jo^h Bedier, in Etudes critiques (Z9^), deals with the American 
writmgs. Sbme correspondence with Samte-Beuve was edited by 
Louis lliomas in X904, and some letters to Mme de StaSl appeared 
in the Rmme des deux monies fOct 1903). 

OHATEAUBRIANT, a town of western France, Capital of an 
arrondissement in the department of Loire-Inf6rieure, on the 
left bank of the Chbre, 40 m. N.NJ). of Nantes by rail. 
Pop. (1906) 5969. Chftteaubriant takes its name from a castle 
founded in toe it th century by Brient, count of Penthibvre, 
remains of which^ consisting of a square donjon and four towers, 
stfil exist. Adjoming it is another castle, built in the fii^t half 
of the i6th century 1 ^ Jean de Laval, and famous in history as 
toe residence of Fran9oi8e de Foix, mistress of Francis 1 . Of 
this the most beautiful feature is the coloiuiade miming at right 
angles to toe main building, and coimecting it with a graceful 
pavilion. It is occupied by a small museum and some of the 
public offices. There is also ah mterestbg Rcmianesque 
dedicated to St Jean de Bbr6. Ch&teaulwiant is toe seat of a 
subprefect and has a tribunal of first instance. It is an important 
centre on the Ouest-£tat railway, and has trade in agricultural 
products. The manufacture of leather, agricultural implements 
and preserved anmlica are Carried on. In 1551 Hei^ II. signed 
an edjpt against w reformed religion at Chateaubriant. 

CHATEAUDUH, a town of north central Frmxce, capital of 
an arrondissement in the department of Eure-et-Loxr, 28 m. 
S.S;W« of Chartres by rail. Fop. (1906) 5805. It stands 
on an eminence near ^ left bank* of the Lmze. The streets, 
which are straight and regular, radiate from a central square, 
a uniformity due to toe reconstruction of the town after 
fires in X723 and X870. The di&teau> the most remarkable 
buildi^ in toe town, was btiflt in great part by Jean, count of 
Diuiois, and his descendants^ Founded m the loth centuiy,;wd 
rebuilt in toe rath and ijto ttnturies, it consists of a prmoipal 
wing witha fine staircase m the xfito century, and, at right anglea, 
a sxnaller wing adjoined by a chapel. To theleftof toe courtyerd 
thus formed rises a io^ keep of toe rath century. The fine 
apaxtmento and huge jEitc^iens of the chfiteau are in keeping with 
its knporiii^ exterior; The church of La Madeleine dates ham 
the taih ouituiy ; toe buSdings of the abbey to which it be- 
longed are occupM by the subprefeoture, the ^law court and the 
hospitd. The xnediem churches of St VaMrien and St Jean 
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and the ruined chafiel of Notre-Dame du Cliampd^, of whidi the 
facade in the Renaissance style now forms the entnmoe to the 
cmnetiny^ are other notable buildings. The public institutions 
indude a tribunal of first instance and a communai college. 
Ftour^milling, tonning and leather^<ire88ing, and the manu- 
facture of bhxikets, silver jewel^^ nails and machinery are Ibe 
prominent industries. Tmdt is in cattle^ gnm, wool and hemp. 
Qi&teaudun (Ca^odfiiiiim)/which dates from the Gallo-Roaian 
period, was in tbe middle ages the capital of the countship of 
Dunois. 

OHiTBAUxGCWTlBR, a town of western France, capital of 
an arrondusement in the department of Mayenne, on the 
Ma3renne, x8 m. S. by E. of Laval by ro^. Pop. (19^) 6871. 
Of its churches, that of St Jean, a relic of the castle, dates 
from the nth century. Ch&teau-Gontier is the seat of a sub- 
prefect and has a tribunal of first instance, a communal college 
for bo3r8 and a small museum. It carries on wool- and cotton- 
spiiming, the manufacture of sexge, flannel and ofl, and is an 
agricultural market. There are chalybeate springs dose to the 
town. Chflteau-Gontier owes its orimn and its name to a castle 
erected m the first half of the nth century by Gunther, the 
steward of Fulk Nerra of Anjou, on the site of a farm belonging 
to the monks of St Aubin d’Angers. On the extinction of die 
famfly, the lordship was assigned by Louis XL to Philippe de 
Comines. The town suffered severely during the wars of the 
League. In 1793 it was occupied by die Vendeans. 

ohAtbauneuf, la belle, the name popularly given to 
REKi:s DE Rieux, daughter of Jean de Rieux, seigneur de 
Qi&teauneuf, who was descended from one of the greatest 
families of Brittany. The dates both of her birth and death 
are not known. She was maid of honour to the queen-mother 
Catherine de' Medici, and inspired an ardent passion in the duke 
of Anjou, brother of Charles IX. This intrigue deterred the duke 
from the marriage which it was desired to arrange for him with 
Elizabeth of England ; but he soon abandoned La Belle Ch&teau- 
ncuf for Marie of Cleves (1571). The court then wished to find 
a husband for Renie de Rieux, whose singular beauty gave her 
an influence which the queen-mother feared, and matches were 
in turn suggested with the voivode of Transylvania, the earl of 
Leicester, with Du Prat, provost of Paris, and with the count 
of Brienne, all of which came to nothing. Ultimately, on the 
ground that she had been lacking in respect towards the queen, 
Louise of Lorraine-Vaudimont, Ren6e was banished from the 
court. She married a Florentine named Antinotti, whom she 
stabbed in a fit of jealousy (1577); then she remarried, her 
husband being Philip Altoviti, who in 1586 was killed in a duel 
by the Grand Prior Henry of Angouleme, who was himself 
mortally wounded. 

OH/tTEAtr-RENAULT, FRANCIOIS LOUD DE ROUSSBLBT, 

Marquis de (1637-1716), French admiral, was the fourrii son 
of the third marquis of Ch&teau-Renault. The family was of 
Breton origin, but had been long settled ^r Blois. He entered 
the army in 1658, but in 1661 was transfi||TO to the navy, which 
Louis XIV. was eager to raise to a high ffi^l of stfengl^. After 
a short apprenticeship he was made captain in 1666. His early 
services were mostly performed in cruises against the Barbery 
pirates (1672). In 1673 he was named chef d'escadre, and he was 
promote lieutenant ginSral des armies navales in 1^7. During 
the wars up to this ^te he had few chances of distmction, but 
he had l:^n wounded in action with the pirates, and had been 
on a cruise to the West Indies. When war broke out between 
England and France after the revolution of 1688, he was in 
command at Brest, and was chosen to cany the troops and 
stores sent by the French king to the aid of James 11 . in Ireland. 
Although he was watched by Admiral Herbert (Lord Torrin^n, 
9.0.), with whom he fought an indecisive action in Bontry my, 
be executed his mission with success. Qi&teau-Renault com- 
manded a squadron under Tourville at the battle of Beachy , 
Head in x6^. He was with Tourville in the attack of the 
Smyrna convoy in 16^3, and was named gtand cross of the 
oTOtt oi Saint Louis m the same year. Ibou^ in constant 
service, the reduced state of the Frmeh mvy (o^wiqg to the 


fi na nci al embarrasamlsnts of the treasuiy) gave him few openings 
for fighting at sea dfiring the vest of t^^ 

On the death of TourviUe in 170X he was named to the vacant 
post of Vicoadmixal of France. On the. outbreak of the Wicr of 
the Spanish Succession he . was named for the difficult task of 
protecting Spanish ships which were to bring the tzeasure 
from America. It was a duty of extreme delWcy, for the 
Spaniards were unwilling to ol^ .a foreigi^r, and the French 
kmg was anxious that the bullion should be brought to one of 
his own ports,, a scheme which the Spanish officials were sure to 
resent if they were allowed to discover what was meant. With 
^e utmost difficulty ChAteau 4 lenault was able to bring the 
galleons as far as Vigo, to which port he steered when he learnt 
that a powerful English and Dutch armament wks bn the Spimish 
coast, and had to realize that the Spanish officers would not 
consent to make for a French harbour or for Pasages, which they 
thought too near France. His fleet of fifteen French and three 
Spanish war-ships, having under their care tyrelve galleons, had 
anchored on the 22nd of September in Vigo Bay. Obstacles, 
some of an official diaracter, and others due to the poverty of 
the Spanish government in resources, arose to delay the landing 
of the treasure. There was no adequate garrison in the town, 
and the local militia was untrustworthy. Knowing that he 
would probably be attacked, Chfitcau-Renault strove to protect 
his fleet by means of a boom. The order to land the treasure 
was delayed, and until it came from Madrid nothing could be 
done, since according to law it should have been landed at Cadiz, 
which had a monopoly of the trade with America. At last the 
order came, and the bullion was landed under the care of the 
Gallician militia which was ordered to escort it to Lugo. A very 
large part, if not the whole, was plundered by the militiamen 
and the farmers whose carts had been commandeered for the 
service. But the bulk of the merchandise was on board of the 
galleons when the allied fleet appeared outside of the bay On the 
22nd of October 1702. Sir C^rge Rooke and his colleagues 
resolved to attack. The fleet was carrying a body of troops 
which had been sent out to make a landing at Cadiz, and 
had been beaten off. The fortifications of Vigo were weak on the 
sea side, and on the land side there were none. There was 
therefore nothing to offer a serious resistance to the allies when 
they landed solcBers. The fleet of twenty-four sail was steered 
at the boom and broke through it, while the troops turned the 
forts and had no difficulty in scattering the Gallician militia. 
In the bay the action was utterly disastrous to the French and 
Spfiuiiards. Their ships were all taken or destroy^. The booty 
gained was far less tlmn the allies hoped, but me damage done 
to the French and Spanish governments was great 

Chateau-Renault suffered no loss of his meter's favour tty his 
failure to save the treasure. The king considered him free from 
blame, and must indeed have known that the admiral had beon 
trusted with too many secrets to make it safe to inflict a public 
rebuke. The Spanish government declined to give him the rank 
of grandee whi^ Was to have been the reward for bringi^ home 
the.buUion safe. But in X703 he was made a marshal of France, 
and shortly afterwards lieutenant-general of Brittany. The 
fight in Vigo Bay was the last piece of active service periormed 
by Ch&teau-Renault In x 708 on the death of his nephew he 
inherited the marquisate, and on .the 15th of NovemW 17x6 
he died in Paris. He married in 1684 Marie-Anne-Renfo de la 
Porte, daughter and heiress of the count of Crozon. His eldest 
son was killed at the battle of Malaga in 1704, and another, also 
a naval officer, was killed by accident in 1708. A third son, 
who too was a naval officer, succeeded him in the title. 

A life of ChAtean-Renault was published in 1903 by M. Calmon- 
Maison. There is a French as well as an English account of the part 
played by him at Bantry Bay and Beachy Headed the controversy 
stiu continues. For the French history of the ijRtt under Louis XIv. 
see Uoa Gu 6 rtn» Histoire maritime de la vols. iii., iv. ; 

and his Les Marins Ulnstres (1861). Also tiw Uiyal histoty by 
Charles Bouse! de la Ronci^. I;; W (!)• ft.) 

OHiTBAUROUX, DARIB ANRB DE MilW-RaiJIt, 
Dockuss OB (1717-1744), mistrcM of Louis FVanoe, 

fourdt dangfaieF of Louis, marquis de Neij||^H^nd«it 
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of a tueoe of ICasariflu 101740, upon tho^th of lier husband^ 
the marquis de la Toumelle, dmaittiMidto^ of Louis 

XV. i and by tibe aid of tne'duo de Richdibu,nvfao, dominated 
by Madaihe de Tenoin, hoped to rule both theiongasid the state, 
8 ^ suppllanted ‘her oister, Madame de llailly, as titukr mistress 
in 1740. Directed Richelieu, die tried to arouse the king, 
dragttite hto off to the armies, and negotiated the alliance 
udtOkoderick IL of Prussia in 1744. Her political idle, however, 
has been exanmted. Her trtuin«di after the passoig disgrace 
provoked ^ king’s illness at Mete did not hat long, for she 
died on the 8th of December 1744. 

sSeeiBd. and J * de Gonootut, Imi ZHicSssm ds CMsavnMMrs / ms soniri 

(PatiarfiTP)- 

CHlTSAUBQUXi a town of central France, capital of the 
d<»artment of |ndre, situated in a plap on the left Dank of the 
tnqni^88 m« S. of Orleans pn the main line of the Orleans railway. 
Pep* (ipo6) 31,048. The old town, close to the river, forms a 
nwrieus ipund which a newer and more extensive quarter, 
bor^b^ed by boulevards, has grown up; the suburbs of St 
Chnstophe and (jgfV.) lie on the right bank of the Indre. 
The pnncipal buildings of Ch&teauroux are the handsome 
modem church of St AndriS, in the Gothic style, and the Chiteau 
Raoul, of the X4th and 15th centuries; the latter now forpis 
part of the prefect;ure. The hdtd de ville contains a library and 
a mtmum which possesses a collection of paintings of the 
Flemish scbcml and some interestii^ souvenirs of Napoleon L 
A statue of General Henri Bertrand (1773-1844) stands in one 
of the principal squares. Ch&teauroux is the seat of a prefect 
and of a court of assizes. It has tribunals of first instance and 
of commerce, a boerd of trade-arbitratprs, a branch of the Bank 
of France; a chamber of commerce, a lyc6e, a college for girls 
and training colleges. The manufacture of coarse woollens for 
militaiy clothing and other purposes, and a state tobacco-factory, 
occupy la^ numbers of the inhabitants. Wool-spinning, 
irpn-foundinff, brewing, .tanning, and the manufacture of agn- 
culiuxal imp^ments ere also carried on. Trade is in wool, iron, 
gram, sheep, lithographic stone and leather. The castle from 
which CUltMuroux takes it^ name was founded about the 
middle pf the xoth century by Raoul, prince of D6ols, and 
during the middle a^ was the seat of a seigniory, which was 
raised to the rank of countship in 1497^ and in 1616, when it 
was held by Henry U., prince of Cond 4 , to that of duchy. In 
z7jd it returned to the crown, and was given by Louis XV. in 
1744 to his mistress, Marie Anne de M^y-*Nesle, duchess of 
Cbftteaurpux. 

OHAI^U-THlBBBVf a town of northern France, capital 
of an arrondissement in the department of Aisne, 50 m. E.N.E. 
of PSrie on the Eastern railway to Nancy. Pop. (1906) 6872. 
ChAteaq^Thieny is built on rising ground on the right bank of 
rile 3fame, over which a fyit steme bridge leads to the suburb 
of Mt^e. On the qt^ stands a marble statue erected to the 
memory ol La Fontaine, w^o was bora in the town in 1621 ; 
bis house is stilly preserved m the street that bears his name. 
On the top of a hill are the ruins of a castle, which is said to have 
been built by Charles Martd for the Franl^ kiqg, Thieny IV., 


and is'plainly the orim of tbeiiame of the town* The chief relic 
is a gateway ffanbed by maesive round toweia, Jenown as the 
Forte Saint-Pierre. A belfry cd the ijrixt^biiy and theobuic^ 
of St Cr6pm of the same period are of some intereat. The town 
is the seat of a sub-prefect and has e tribunal of first instance and 
a coxnmimal college. The dritincrive industry is the manufacture 
of mathematioal and musical instruments. There is trade in the 
white #ine of the neighbourhood, and in sheep, cattle and agricul- 
tural products. Gypsum, millstone and paving-stone are quarried 
in the vicinity. Chfiteau-Thierry was formerly the capita of the 
district of Brie Poufileuse, and received the tirie>ef 4 mc 1 ^ from 
Charles IX. in 1566. It was captured by the Engli^ in 1421, 
by Charles V. in 1544, and sacked by Spanish in 1591. Dymg 
iht wars of the Fronde it was pilla^ in 1652 ; and in the cam- 
paign of 1814 it suffered severely. On tl^ X2th of February 
of the latter year the Russo-Prussian forces were beaten 1 ;^ 
Napoleon in t^ neighbourhood. 

OHAtBLAIN TMed. Lat. casUUanus, from castellum, a Gastle)^ 
in France originally merely the equivalent of the English castellan, 
ue, the commander of a castle. With the growth of the feudal 
system, however, the title gained in France a sp^ial signifi^ce 
which it never acquired in England, as implying the jurisdic- 
tion of which the castle became the centre. The ckatelain was 
originally, in Carolingian times, an official of the count ; with 
the devei(^>ment of feudalism the office became a fief, and so 
ultimately h^editary. In this as in other respects the 
ch&telain was the equivalent of the viscount ; sometimes 
the two titles were combined, but more usually in those provinces 
where there were chitelains there were no viscounts, and vice 
versa. The tide chfttelain oontinued also to be applied to the 
inferior officer, or concierge ckdtelain, who was merely a castellan 
in the English sense. The power and status of ch&telams 
necessarily varied greatly at different periods and places. 
Usuftlly their rank m the feudal hierarchy was equivalent to 
riiat of the simple sire (dotninus), between the baron and the 
chevalier \ but occasionally they were great nobles with an 
extensive jurisdiction, as in the Low Countries (see Burgeavs). 
This variation was most marked in the cities, where in the struggle 
for power that of the ch&telain depended on the success with 
which he could assert himself against his feudal superior, lay or 
ecdesiastical, or, from the Z2th century onwards, against the 
rising power of the communes. The chAtellenie {castdlania), or 
jurisdiction of the chfttelain, as a territorial division for certain 
judicial and administrative purposes, survived the disappearance 
of the title and office of the chfttelain in France, and continued 
till the Revolution. 

See Achille Luohaire, Mamtel des institutions frau(misee (Piuis, 
1892) ; Du Cange, Glossartum , 5. ** Castellanus/* 

CHATELAINE (Fr. MUehnne, the feminine ftem pf ch&ieUun, 
a keeper of a castle), the mistress of a qastle. From the cusiom 
of a chatelaine to ce^ the keys of the castle suspended from her 
girdle, the word is now applied to the collection of sliort chains, 
often worn by ladiei^ to which are attached various sxxudl 
articles of domestic and toilet use, as keys, penknife, needlec^se, 
scissors, &c. 


END of riFTB VdLUME 
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